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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Fesruary 27, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Alexander Mackie, president, Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund, Philadelphia, 
offered the following prayer: 


O God and Father of us all in whom 
our fathers trusted and were never put 
to shame, we give Thee our reverent 
thanks for the blessings Thy love hath 
showered so bountifully upon us; for this 
good land of hope and glory; for her 
history; for generation after generation 
of self-denying men who have given of 
their best to America, we praise Thee, 
O God. 

God bless America. And God bless 
the President of these United States, 
and the justices of our courts, and the 
Members of Congress. 

Especially be Thou mindful of the 
Members of this House of Represent- 
atives. Give them good judgment, 
strengthen their resolve ever to do only 
that which is right and well pleasing in 
Thy sight. Give the light which only 
eternal wisdom can give to those who 
reach out their hands to Thee in these 
times that try men’s souls. 

We commit to the keeping of Thy 
everlasting love the life and memory of 
Thy servant who has entered into rest 
to remain within the blessing of God. 
Bless all his life and service for his 
country. Tell him how much we miss 
him and long to see him again, and may 
we join with him someday in Thy good 
time in the paradise of God. 

If there be any here present who bears 
an unbearable burden, may he cast him- 
self on Thee knowing that Thou art the 
great burden bearer. If those at home 
whom he loves most and best are sick 
and sorrowing, and his heart is heavy 
with foreboding and fear, may he hear 
Thee saying, “Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you.” And if 
any here is tired and sorely discouraged 
by misunderstanding and careless un- 
kindness, help him to lift up his eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh our help. 

God bless and keep and help every 
man and woman of this House of Rep- 
resentatives and all whom they love. 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 23, 1961, was read 
and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to create a 
joint committee to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the first inaugural of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res.15. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document, with additional 
copies, “A Report on U.S. Foreign Opera- 
tions,’’ submitted by Senator ALLEN J. EL- 
LENDER. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CarRLson 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the U.S. Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers 
referred to in the report of the Archivist 
of the United States No. 61-3. 





MEMBERS OF THE JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

FEBRUARY 23, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 
712(a)(2) of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, I have appointed the following 
members of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to be members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Defense Production: 

Hon. WricHt PatMan, Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MuLTER, Hon. Gorpon L. 
McDoNnovuGH, and Hon. WIrLLiaM B. WIDNALL. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
BrENT SPENCE. 





COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report to accom- 
pany the bill, H.R. 4884. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
without establishing a precedent, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who may desire to do so, in one or more 
instances, may extend their remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





SPECIAL ORDERS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the special 
orders granted for today be transferred 
until tomorrow and be first in order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to announce briefly that the money 
resolution in connection with the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities will 
come up Wednesday instead of to- 
morrow. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SCHERER (at the request of Mr. 
HatiEck) for February 27 and 28, 1961, 
on account of official business for discus- 
sion of highway legislation and policy in 
Boston, Mass. 





COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. JONES of Misscuri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill, H.R. 4510. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 

S.Con Res.15. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a Senate document, with additional 
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copies, “A Report on U.S. Foreign Opera- 
tions,” submitted by Senator ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to create a 
joint committee to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the first inaugural of Abraham 
Lincoln. 





THE LATE HONORABLE WALTER M. 
MUMMA 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FEnToN]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound shock and heavy heart 
that we learned of the passing of our 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
WALTER MANN Mumma. 

Only last Wednesday WALTER was pres- 
ent in the House at the Washington me- 
morial service, and his sudden passing 
from a stroke which he suffered the fol- 
lowing day resulted in his death on Sat- 
urday, February 25, at the Naval Hospi- 
tal at Bethesda. 

Death is a shock at any time, but it is 
doubly so when it comes so suddenly, 
and especially when it is someone who 
has been so close to you, and one who 
although advanced in years was always 
young and gay at heart. 

A man of rugged exterior, WALTER 
Mumma had a heart of gold, and a devo- 
tion to his friends which made him be- 
loved to friend and foe alike. 

Congressman Mumma’s tolerant under- 
standing, his intelligent approach to the 
problems of his country and community, 
were rich and priceless qualities that en- 
deared WALTER to all who had the privi- 
lege of his acquaintance and association. 

WALTER Mumma was the type of citi- 
zen who is so greatly needed in our coun- 
try today. A real American, he was a 
living example of what can be accom- 
plished by hard work and individual 
initiative. 

Since coming to Congress in 1951 Mr. 
Mumma immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of his colleagues by his receptive and 
generous approach to all subjects. He 
became recognized as a man of his word, 
ability, and resourcefulness, and one who 
never sought the spotlight for his own 
personal reward. 

His forceful but friendly impact re- 
sulted in accomplishments in private and 
public life which won WaLTerR the ad- 
miration and respect of his business as- 
sociates and his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle in the Halls of Congress. 

Congressman MumMaA was one of the 
finest exponents of the free enterprise 
system that has made the United States 
the greatest country of all. His belief 
in his country, his strong character, and 
his will to assist all, endeared WALTER 
Mumma to men and women in all walks 
of life. 
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WALTER MaNN MumMaA was born at 
Steelton, Pa., on November 20, 1890. He 
attended public schools at Steelton and 
graduated from Steelton High School in 
1908. He spent the greater part of his 
life at Harrisburg, the State capital of 
Pennsylvania. 

Following his graduation from high 
school Mr. Mumma entered the Pennsyl- 
vania State Forestry Academy at Mont 
Alto, Pa., and graduated in 1911 with 
the degree of bachelor of forestry. He 
worked from 1911 to 1916 for the Penn- 
sylvania State Forestry Service. 

In 1916 Mr. Mumma engaged in con- 
struction activities and builders supplies 
at Harrisburg, and in 1921 organized his 
own company which his son Robert still 
operates. It was a highly successful ven- 
ture and Mr. MumMaA soon became recog- 
nized as one of Harrisburg’s most in- 
fluential citizens. It is a city which he 
helped to build and promote—a commu- 
nity which he loved, and which loved 
him. 

WALTER Mumma’s leadership qualities 
were publicly recognized and he became 
active in many phases of community 
affairs in Harrisburg, taking a leading 
part in hospital work, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the chamber 
of commerce. 

Recognition of WaALTER’s leadership 
and work for the welfare of his fellow 
man was recognized by the voters of 
Dauphin County when they elected him 
their register of wills. 

In 1950 the public of not only Dauphin, 
but Cumberland and Lebanon Counties 
again called on WALTER Mumma to serve 
them in public life when they elected 
him as their Representative from the 
then 18th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. 

Congressman Mumma after his elec- 
tion to the 82d Congress was reelected 
to each succeeding Congress and was 
serving his 11th year in the House, rep- 
resenting at the time of death what is 
now known as the 16th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania comprising the 
counties of Dauphin, Juniata, Lebanon, 
and Perry. 

Fraternally, Mr. MumMMA was a past 
master of West Shore Lodge, Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Harrisburg; a past 
potentate of Zembo Temple, Ancient Ac- 
cepted Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
and a member of the Supreme Council, 
33d degree, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite. He was a member of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, of Steelton. 

In the Congress of the United States 
WALTER Mumma served his country, State, 
and district with distinction and honor. 
No request from his home folks was too 
small to receive his personal attention, 
and none too large to challenge his best 
and successful efforts. 

Congressman Mumma served on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Banking 
and Currency, and Public Works Com- 
mittees of the House before being ele- 
vated near the end of the last session 
to the important tax writing Ways and 
Means Committee, to which committee 
he was reelected at the opening of the 
current 87th Congress. 

A notable private and public career 
has come to an end, but I know his loved 
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ones find some consolation in the fact 
that the great work he has done will 
continue in the vineyard of his Creator. 

The heartfelt sympathy of myself and 
family, together with that of our Penn- 
sylvania congressional delegation, as well 
aS WALTER’s countless friends in all walks 
of life, go out to his sole surviving son, 
Robert Mann Mumma, and the mem- 
bers of his family. May God lighten 
their sorrow in this trying hour. - 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. HALLEcK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, just this 
past weekend I returned from Indiana 
where I attended memorial services for 
one of the dearest and most loyal friends 
of my adult life. Now I find myself 
speaking again in sorrow at the passing 
of another fine person it has been my 
privilege to know since he came to the 
Congress in 1952—our beloved colleague, 
WALTER Mumma. 

I will remember him as a man whose 
gentle ways belied an iron-willed deter- 
mination to stand up for his convictions 
whenever a principle was at stake. 

It is hard for me to imagine that any- 
one who knew WALTER Mumma could fail 
to recognize the deep sincerity with 
which he approached his responsibilities 
to this Chamber. 

The qualities and abilities which made 
him a success as a businessman before 
coming to the Congress were reflected in 
the significant contributions he made to 
his Nation as a distinguished member of 
the Committee on Public Works. 

His appointment to the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the last session of 
Congress was evidence of the esteem in 
which he was held by members of his 
own State delegation and it was deserved 
recognition for his long interest in safe- 
guarding the fiscal well-being of our 
Federal Government. 

I am sure the WALTER Mumma I knew 
and admired never said a harsh word 
about a fellow man, because he had a 
genuine affection for people—a spirit 
of brotherhood we associate with the 
Good Samaritan. 

I will also remember WALTER MuMMA 
for his cheerfulness, his good humor and 
for his dry wit that was never biting, 
but always kindly in its application. 

To his son, Robert, I offer my heart- 
felt sympathy in the loss of a wonder- 
ful father, in whose accomplishments he 
may justly take great pride and satis- 
faction. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania lost a de- 
voted Representative to Congress and 
I lost a wonderful friend with the death 
this past weekend of our colleague, 
WALTER MANN MuMMa. 

I knew Mr. Mumma long before he 
came to the House of Representatives in 
1951 as a Representative for Pennsyl- 
vanians residing in the 16th District. 

His was a lifetime of service to his 
State. It was while he was register of 
wills in Dauphin County, of which Har- 
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risburg is the county seat, that Mr. 
Mumma received statewide recognition 
for helping servicemen. 

News stories already have told of his 
earning the tag, “Mr. Cupid,” for paying 
out of his own salary the marriage li- 
cense fees for returning servicemen while 
he was register of wills from 1940 through 
1943. 

Prior to entering private business, 
WALTER MANN Mumma had spent con- 
siderable time in forestry work, having 
been trained in this field at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Forestry Academy. He spent 
5 years, from 1911 to 1916, as a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania State Forestry 
Service. 

In coming to Congress, Mr. MumMMaA 
had distinguished himself in public works 
projects and was recognized by his col- 
leagues with his appointment to the 
very important Public Works Committee. 
Just recently additional duties had been 
placed on WALTER MANN Mumma when 
he was assigned to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I wish to extend to Mr. Mumma’s son, 
Robert, my heartfelt sympathy in his 
great loss and sorrow. His father will be 
sadly missed by all those assembled here 
today, but his memory and deeds will 
long be remembered. 

Mr. *ENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
profound sadness I learned of the pass- 
ing of my very good and able friend, 
WALTER M. Mumma. We have lost an 
able colleague, and his loss will be keenly 
felt by all who knew him. 

WALTER was a humble man, who had 
a goodness of soul,. and kindness of 
heart; always congenial and affable. 

His lines of friendship encircled 
friends of all elements of our social life. 
He contributed much to the civic, social, 
and spiritual life of the area in which 
he lived, and the district, and State 
which he represented. On all problems 
he responded with an alacrity of a man 
who had become the willing servant of 
public duty. 

He had an abiding faith in the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our Government, and 
his devotion to, and love of country, was 
something to be admired. In all things 
it can be said that he was a great Amer- 
ican, who wanted to hand on to the gen- 
erations of tomorrow, a greater and finer 
America than was handed to him. 

So, today, it is with a feeling of deep 
sadness that we record his passing, and 
remember him for the many little acts 
of kindness that marked his friendship 
and good will toward the Members of this 
House. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLLanp]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues of the Penn- 
Sylvania delegation in paying our re- 
spects to a great man, a great Pennsyl- 
vanian and a great Congressman. Mr. 
Mumma was one of the most congenial 
men I have ever met. Although we may 
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have differed many, many times, Mr. 
Mumma always did what his conscience 
dictated to him to do. He always showed 
his desire to represent the people of his 
district. I know the Congress will miss 
his presence here. Above all, Mr. 
Speaker, I express my sorrow to his 
family for their great loss. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress were saddened to learn 
of the death on February 25, 1961, of 
our colleague and my fellow Pennsyl- 
vanian, WALTER ManN Mumma, of Har- 
risburg. 

Prior to his election to Congress, WAL- 
TER worked for the Pennsylvania State 
Forestry Service, having received the de- 
gree of bachelor of forestry in 1911 from 
the Pennsylvania State Forestry Acad- 
emy at Mont Alto, Pa. He later organ- 
ized his own company, specializing in 
construction activities and builders sup- 
plies. 

He took an active part in the civic af- 
fairs of his community and State and 
ran successfully in 1950 for the seat in 
Congress representing the 16th District 
of Pennsylvania. During his 10 years as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, WaLTER distinguished himself as 
a dedicated public servant through his 
efforts in behalf of his constituents and 
for the welfare of the entire Nation. 

WALTER will long be remembered by 
his colleagues for his friendly disposi- 
tion and as a man who was respected and 
admired by all of us. 

To his son, Robert Mann Mumma and 
his daughter-in-law, I extend my deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Futon]. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
we are all more than sorry to hear of the 
loss of Congressman WALTER Mumma, of 
Pennsylvania, as we all knew him as a 
friend. I think the remarks that have 
been made here today summarize WALTER 
as much as anything, that he was a 
friendly man and devoted to his work. 

We Congressmen all enjoyed his quiet 
sense of numor and his always good 
humor—yes, and his dedication to what 
he thought his duty was. I want to 
sympathize with his son and we cer- 
tainly feel we have lost a fine Member 
in WALTER MUMMA. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to our colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MaTTHEws]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in expressing my 
great sorrow at the passing of our dear 
friend and beloved colleague, the Hon- 
orable WALTER M. Mumma of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I knew WALT, as his many friends 
called him, for a period of 8 years—the 
time of my tenure in Congress. He made 
a great impression on me, in the first 
place, because he was a good man. The 
day that WaT was found to be critically 
ill was the day that he would have 
ordinarily attended our weekly prayer 
meeting which some 40 or 50 of our 
Congressmen regularly attend without 
any fanfare and without any publicity. 
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WALT was one of our most loyal mem- 
bers of this group, and his friendly 
presence there was always an inspiration 
to me. Mr. Speaker, sometimes I think 
that we have enough good causes in 
America, but we don’t have enough good 
people. We know the right thing to do, 
but we lack the courage born of this in- 
herent goodness to do that which we 
know to be right. It is in this sense that 
I pay tribute to WaLtT Mumma when I 
say again that he was a goodman. This 
goodness was based on the spiritual, for 
he was a man of deep religious convic- 
tions. I believe with all of my heart 
that he was ready for the moment when 
his Master called him home. , 

In the second place, WALT MUMMA was 
a diligent man. He served his constitu- 
ents faithfully and effectively. He was 
serving them to the very moment of his 
death. In my opinion, some of our 
most effective colleagues are among 
those like WaLT Mumma who escape the 
headlines quite frequently but never 
escape the constant, diligent, and effec- 
tive day-by-day work here on the Hill 
which is necessary for the success of the 
legislative processes. I honor the mem- 
ory of WaLt Mumma because he was 
diligent. 

In the third place, Mr. Speaker, WALT 
was a serene man. He had those inner 
resources which enabled him to meet the 
daily situations which are so apt to tor- 
ment us with the serenity perhaps 
equaled by some of us, but I don’t be- 
lieve surpassed by any of us. His life 
was an eloquent example of that spirit 
of serenity painted so beautifully for us 
by the poet, John Burroughs: 

Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 

Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I have no more ’gainst time or fate, 

For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid th’ eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder 
heights; 
So flow the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delights. 


Yon floweret nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee; 

And maiden, why that look unkind? 
For, lo; thy lover seeketh thee. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


So we say farewell to WaLT MUMMA 
with the knowledge that his destiny is 
now in the hands of the Father of us all, 
and that no material force has kept our 
friend away from his heavenly destiny. 
I wish to offer here my sincerest con- 
solations to the loved ones of WALT 
Mumma with a prayer that the presence 
of the Divine Comforter may be with 
them to sustain them. 
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Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [{Mr. 
MILLIKEN]. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with profound sorrow that I come before 
you today to pay tribute to my colleague 
and yours, WALTER Mumma. I have 
known WALter for many years, and I 
know how he felt about the people he 
represented here. I know how he felt 
about his colleagues. I know that we in 
the House of Representatives miss a very 
dear friend. 

I wish to express my sympathy to his 
family and his friends in Harrisburg. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 


to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. 
Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, WALTER 


Mumma was one of those unobtrusive 
persons who served his district, State, 
and Nation without ostentation or fan- 
fare, and yet the works of his hands were 
manifold. 

It was not my privilege to serve on a 
committee with him, but I had the pleas- 
ure of associating with him in the morn- 
ing prayer group, as our good friend 
from Florida (Mr. MarrHews] has just 
mentioned. 

He was a great representative of his 
people, but above all he had a most 
charming personality. He enjoyed the 
admiration, respect, and affection of his 
colleagues in the House. We shall cer- 
tainly miss him in the days to come. 

I join my colleagues in expressing my 
profound regret over his passing, extend 
my heartfelt sympathy to his family in 
their bereavement, and express the hope 
that it may afford them some measure 
of solace to know that his many friends 
share their sorrow. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CurTIN]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, we meet 
in sorrow today to pay tribute to the 
memory of one who has lived and worked 
among us for several years but who 
passed away last Saturday. 

WALTER M. Mumma was one of the 
stalwarts of the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion. His membership in this great body 
started with his election to the 82d Con- 
gress on November 7, 1950. 

I learned to know, admire and respect 
our colleague after my subsequent ar- 
rival and admission to this body. I im- 
mediately came to appreciate the out- 
standing qualities of WaLTER MumMMaA and 
I was particularly impressed with his 
attention to his legislative responsibili- 
ties and his grasp of the problems which 
come before us. WALTER Mumma lived 
a full and rich life as a forester, former 
register of wills of Dauphin County, a 
successful businessman and a capable 
legislator. He represented the 16th Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania with distinction 
and ability, giving effectual and prompt 
service to his constituents and to his 
country. 

I am proud of the friendship I had 
with this fine and good gentleman and 
I join with my colleagues in deploring his 
loss to Pennsylvania and to the Nation. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GREEN]. 
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Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was terribly shocked when I 
learned on Saturday evening of the 
passing of my very good friend, WALTER 
M. Mumma. On behalf of the Phila- 
delphia delegation of the House I express 
deep regret and sincere sorrow to his 
family on the passing of this great 
legislator. 

Before I came to the Congress I had 
the pleasure of knowing something about 
WALTER M. MummMaA—TI served in the U.S. 
Army under his son, Maj. Robert 
Mumma. WALTER MumMMA was one of 
the finest men it has been my pleasure to 
meet. In all the years I have been in 
Washington and all the time I have 
known WaAtter, I have never heard him 
say an unkind word about anyone. I 
believe all of us will agree that he was 
one of the finest men who ever served 
in the House of Representatives. 

His passing is a great loss to the people 
of the 16th District of Pennsylvania and 
a great loss to the Republican Party 
which he so ably represented as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. I 
know it is a great loss to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. WALTER 
Mumma and I talked together on Wed- 
nesday of last week at the meeting of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Again on behalf of the Philadelphia 
delegation, I express our deep and sincere 
sorrow to his son and to his family. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened when I learned that our 
dear friend and colleague, WALTER 
Mumma, had left us. He was a great 
man and a fine legislator, but always 
modest in the performance of his duties. 
On two or three occasions he had legis- 
lative problems before a subcommittee 
over which I presided. He handled the 
matters which he presented with 
thoroughness and skill. 

WALTER MuMMA was a man of high 
principle, always devoted to his prin- 
ciples, but in all this he was a man who 
never failed to give the benefit of the 
doubt to his fellow man. Among all the 
people in the House and elsewhere whom 
I have been privileged to know, I have 
never known one more considerate of 
others than WALTER Mumma. He was a 
gentle, kindly man. He was indeed in 
all respects a rare and lovable gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Conte]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, like my 
distinguished colleagues, I was shocked 
to learn of the sudden passing of the 
Honorable WaLTER M. Mumma. 

His unselfish motivation, integrity of 
principles and ideas, will be sorely missed 
by this distinguished body and by mem- 
bers of his party. 

The public life of Representative 
Mumma was dedicated to the needs of 
his constituency, State, and Nation, to 
all of which he gave unstinting efforts 
and genuine concern. 

In the personal contacts I have had 
with him, I was always impressed by 
his good cheer, humane understanding, 
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and warm encouragement. Certainly, 
the Pennsylvania Dutch area, which he 
knew so well and loved so much, has 
lost its most ardent booster and friend 
in the Congress. 

Behind him, he has left a legacy of 
generosity and of an exemplary life in 
his work for the benefit of our great Na- 
tion. As legislator, he has donated the 
noble and conscientious efforts of a man 
who not only believed in but practiced 
the fundamental ideals inherent in rep- 
resentative government. 

I join my sentiments to those of my 
colleagues, in extending to his son Rob- 
ert, my profound sympathy and con- 
dolences in this hour of bereavement and 
great loss. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLoop]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today is a 
very beautiful day in Washington. Af- 
ter so many unpleasant days this one is 
bright and sunny, and we see it at its 
loveliest as it can be here. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this at the pres- 
ent time because WALTER Mumma almost 
daily would indicate to me a great love 
of nature. He was trained as an outdoor 
man. His career in school was chan- 
neled to that purpose, to care for God’s 
creatures and the gifts of nature to our 
great Commonwealth and to our coun- 
try. 

Often upon these occasions men will 
say that “this was one of God’s noble- 
men.” But in his heart from boyhood 
these things of nature and the gifts 
from the Almighty were close to WAL- 
TER’s heart and life. We use the ex- 
pression upon these days of sorrow about 
our departed friends, as they may be, 
but one word more than any other comes 
to me when I think of WaLTER Mumma. 
Mr. Speaker, he was a kind man, he was 
a very kind man. To my right is the 
historic row in this Hall where sit our 
friends on the Republican side known as 
the Pennsylvania row, presided over by 
my distinguished neighbor, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FENTON], 
who is today presiding for our delegation 
over these ceremonies. 

Throughout the years he was here I 
would go to that row and lean over. He 
would have a joke formeorIforhim. I 
knew him in Harrisburg years ago. I 
got to know him here intimately, closely, 
and affectionately. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lost a friend, and 
I know you, sir, from Pennsylvania, have 
as well, and I know Mr. FENTON, a very 
close friend, has too. 

I pay this tribute for myself and for 
Mrs. Flood to the family of my beloved 
and kind departed colleague, WALTER 
MuUMMA. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in expressing my 
sincere sympathy to the family of our 
late colleague, WALTER MUMMA, 

May I say that when I first came to 
the House 9 years ago WALTER MUMMA 
was one of the first men I met. We be- 
came fast friends. There was hardly a 
day passed in the House that I did not 
look at this one spot over here to my left, 
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where WALTER always sat with the Penn- 
sylvania delegation. 

I think the best thing I can say about 
WALTER is that he was a good and sincere 
friend. 

Isat with him on committees. I knew 
of his fine interest and of his great work 
and of his attention to the duties for 
which he was elected. In paying tribute 
to WALTER Mumma, I join not only with 
the Pennsylvania delegation in express- 
ing sympathy to them in their great loss 
but also in the fact that with Mr. 
Mumma’s passing, the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation has lost four valuable men on 
this side of the aisle. I simply say to 
the family and to the delegation from 
Pennsylvania that I express my sym- 
pathy at the loss of a true friend, a fine 
man, and a great legislator. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, as each new 
Congress opens a common bond seems 
to unite the freshmen Members, par- 
ticularly those of the same party. It 
was out of this “classmate” feeling that 
I first developed a great respect and 
affection for WALTER Mumma. In the 
pessing years I have never heard him 
speak unkindly of anyone. 

As the years passed we all learned 
that WALTER was a kind and gentle man. 
We also found him to have sound con- 
victions, which he supported with un- 
compromising resolution. WALTER’s con- 
tribution increased proportionately as 
his seniority lengthened. Just last year 
he was appointed to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, an appointment of spe- 
cial interest to him. I am sure that he 
would have been a valued member of 
that committee had he had the oppor- 
tunity to serve on it for a longer time. 
WALTER MumMa was one of the most loy- 
al and active members of a prayer group 
oz House Members that meet for break- 
fast every Thursday morning. 

It is perhaps unwise for any of us to 
think of ourselves or our colleagues as 
being irreplaceable. But in the quali- 
ties of WALTER MUMMA we recognize some 
of the elements of this Nation’s great. 
Certainly our country will be weaker if 
the future does not find this Chamber 
peopled with men and women who have 
the integrity, patriotism, and devotion 
of our departed friend, WALTER Mumma. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I, too, was 
one of those who came to the Congress 
at the same time as did WALTER Mumma, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Very 
early we learned to respect and admire 
and to love him. As previous speakers 
have pointed out, he was certainly a 
quiet, kindly man, but yet at the same 
time a dedicated individual and a very 
capable legislator. I like also to recall 
the fact that he was a deeply religious 
individual; not one who made a great 
show of that fact but one whose religion 
meant a very great deal to him. 

We shall remember WALTER MuMMA 
as a competent legislator, a friendly man 
and an eminent public servant. Our sin- 
cere sympathy goes to his family. 
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Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SCHNEEBELI]. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 
WALTER MumMMA was endowed with an 
abundance of that wonderful human 
trait, a joy of living and an expansive 
sense of humor. He was a delightful 
personal companion and possessed a 
warmth that made him a friend of all 
whom he met. 

His sense of loyalty was outstanding 
and he fought long and hard for his be- 
liefs and for his constitutents. He dealt 
with his congressional district as though 
it was one large family unit and he took 
care of his area people by a personal in- 
terest in all their problems. He was 
deeply concerned about being able to do 
a proper job for his people and he was a 
determined fighter for legislation which 
he felt was good for his area and for his 
country. 

He possessed a strength of high Chris- 
tian principles as exemplified by his 
character in trying to be fair and forth- 
right in his actions. He wanted to know 
all that he could about his congressional 
assignments and particularly about his 
committee. This tenacity of purpose 
could well have led to his early and un- 
timely passing, since he overtaxed him- 
self in his last days by working too long 
and too hard in his new committee as- 
signment—all because he wanted to 
know, so that he could do his job prop- 
erly. 

The people of the Pennsylvania 16th 
Congressional District are going to miss 
the friendly smile and effective accom- 
plishments of WALTER Mumma, as are the 
people of the State of Pennsylvania and 
of the entire country. 

I personally have suffered a deep loss 
in WALTER’s passing as have his many 
close friends of the Pennsylvania del- 
egation and the whole Congress. I wish 
to extend my deepest sympathy to this 
family in this hour of sorrow. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply shocked and saddened when 
I learned of the untimely passing of our 
distinguished colleague, WALTER MuMMA. 
I want to join my colleagues in extend- 
ing our sympathy to the Pennsylvania 
delegation in this great loss which they 
have sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, I greatly enjoyed know- 
ing WALTER Mumma. As has been stated, 
he was a very friendly man. I never 
saw him when he was not in a good 
humor, and it was certainly a great 
pleasure to be with him. I am sure that 
every Member of this House enjoyed his 
association and friendship with WaLTER 
Mumma. His passing is a great loss, not 
only to this House and to the State of 
Pennsylvania, but to the entire Nation. 

WALTER MUMMA was a good man, and 
a faithful public servant. We need more 
men of his type in public life. I wish to 
join in extending our sincere sympathy 
to the members of the family. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
join my colleagues and friends on both 
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sides of the aisle in expressing deep and 
heartfelt sympathy at the sudden loss of 
WALTER Mumma. I have known WALTER 
Mumma for quite a few years. He was 
a highly regarded and esteemed member 
of the Committee on Public Works dur- 
ing the 86th Congress and my admira- 
tion of his personal qualities was unlim- 
ited. In our committee discussions we 
did nct always agree but when we had 
divergent views we discussed them in 
utmost candor and frankness. I think 
all of us on the committee had a feeling 
of respect and affection for him and I be- 
lieve he returned this feeling. 

He was noted among his colleagues 
for his conscientiousness, his sincerity, 
and his earnestness in all matters that 
came before the committee, whether they 
affected him and his district or not. He 
was particularly helpful to the committee 
in perfecting legislation pertaining to 
the highway program. He had an ex- 
cellent background for this work having 
been engaged in construction activities 
from 1916 until his election to Congress. 
It was always his purpose not to domi- 
nate, but to explain and to contribute, 
either by way of information or to act 
as a Stabilizer when, as sometimes hap- 
pens, there would be a little rocking of 
the boat or an emotional fllareup. 

It was in moments like that that his 
real personality emerged. 

He was not only friendly but sincere 
and dedicated. I know of many occa- 
sions when WALTER Mumma would make 
it a special point to travel back to Wash- 
ington to be present at some committee 
hearing that was not of particular im- 
portance to his district; but there was 
a certain dedication to duty that made 
him one of the most responsible, one of 
the most respected, and one of the most 
beloved members of our Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MoorHEapD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speake”, I rise 
to join my colleagues, particularly my 
colleagues from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in expressing the sense of 
loss which all of us feel on the passing 
of our beloved colleague, WALTER 
Mumma. The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania has lost an intelligent and ded- 
icated Representative. The House of 
Representatives has lost an intelligent 
and hard-working legislator. Most im- 
portant of all, I believe that all of us who 
served with him feel a sense of loss of a 
true, loyal, sincere, and kind friend. I 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
my deepest sympathy to WALTER 
Mummna’s family. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DaGvueE]. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
more rewarding experiences of this con- 
gressional assignment has been the ac- 
quisition of stalwart friends along the 
way and among them all I seemed to 
have moved a bit closer to the one whose 
passing we mourn today. WALTER MuMMA 
was my good and respected friend, my 
almost daily dinner companion during 
the session, and my trusted confidant at 
all times. We thought alike, we voted 
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alike, and our political and personal 
philosophies were similar. 

Our beloved colleague was a generous 
man, a friendly man. No one in need or 
in trouble ever received a refusal from 
him and like all those who practice true 
charity, he did not parade his good deeds 
nor look for acclaim for doing what he 
felt was his duty. Of substantial means 
and the founder of a successful business 
he conducted himself with great humility 
and nothing in his demeanor or way of 
living ever indicated affluence or entitle- 
ment to a station above the ordinary 
folks he delighted to serve. In politics, 
WALTER MUMMA was an aggressive op- 
ponent but one who observed all of the 
rules and who would no more think of 
exploiting an advantage unfairly than he 
would of lying or stealing. In the frater- 
nal world he had traveled far and en- 
joyed the highest award the Masonic 
order can bestow. 

I shall miss this good friend of ours, 
more perhaps than any of those other 
cherished colleagues who have been 
called from us in the midst of their 
jabors. I shall miss his humor, I shall 
miss his kindness, I shall miss his 
friendly advice. But above all else I 
shai miss the assurance that here was 
one to whom I could always turn in time 
of trouble and learn that I would not 
go away empty handed. But es we 
mourn his departure iet ws take coatfort 
from the fact that here was a true 
Christian, one who believed devoutly in 
a life beyond this earthly realm, and in 
the Master’s promise of the welcome that 
awaits us on that distant shore. Faith- 
ful in his attendance at our House 
prayer group each Thursday morning, 
he often confided in me that his greatest 
lift came from that weekly get-together 
around God’s breakfast table. 

What more can we say? Here was a 
good man, a Christian gentleman, a 
faithful public servant, a patriotic Amer- 
ican and—as a final accolade—a stanch 
and trusted friend. May his soul rest 
in peace. 

Our hearts go oul to his son and 
daughter-in-law and to them we extend 
our heartfelt sympathy. But especially 
are we mindfui of those grandchildren 
who were the apples of his eye. Theirs 
will be the privilege of growing into man- 
hood and womanhood with the inspira- 
tion that comes from knowing that the 
grandfather they adored was a great 
man in his own right and was so ac- 
claimed by those who trod this all too 
short pathway with him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert my own remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was 20 objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, during my comparatively short 
service here, Pennsylvania has sent to 
the Congress exceptionally able Repre- 
sentatives, notably, to mention but two, 
William Ditter and Richard Simpson. 

From day to day, it was my privilege 
to meet. our colleague, WALTER Mumma, 
as I did another friend and colleague 
from Pennsylvania, Alvin R. Bush. 
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Both were men of outstanding ability, 
rendered exceptionally fine service; but 
to me the outstanding characteristic of 
each was the daily friendly greeting, the 
cheerfulness, the inspiration, the will- 
ingness and the ability to be helpful, the 
devotion to duty, all of which were so 
evident. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, news of the death of our be- 
loved associate, WALTER M. Mumma, 
reached me over the weekend. It came 
as a great personal loss. During the 10 
years he had served in the House, he had 
become a warm personal friend. One of 
the penalties for living oftentimes is to 
be saddened by the passing into the 
Great Beyond of valued friends, and that 
is so at this sad hour when one of our 
most beloved and esteemed colleagues 
has left our ranks. 

Water Mumma had made many real 
contributions to the Nation and to his 
great State of Pennsylvania during his 
service in this body. As a member of 
the important Committee on Public 
Works, he was always deeply interested 
in such vital national projects as the 
Federal highway system, and he contrib- 
uted much of his time and knowledge to 
projects which were of importance to his 
State of Pennsylvania. 

In addition to his congressional duties, 
he devoted himself to service in many 
civic organizations in his home district, 
such as the community hospitals, the 
YMCA, and the chamber of commerce. 
He loved his community, his congres- 
sional district, and his State, and he gave 
generously of his time and energy to all 
causes which he believed would make 
life a little brighter and happier for his 
countrymen. 

He was a sound, solid Member of the 
House. He had a ready grasp of the 
issues which confronted the Nation in 
these troubled times. He was a dedi- 
cated public servant, the type of legis- 
lator the country needs in these critical 
times. We shall miss him as a friend 
and as a talented and devoted colleague. 
Pennsylvania and the Nation have sus- 
tained a great loss. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved to hear of the sud- 
den passing of my friend, WaLTER Mum- 
ma. He served for several years on the 
Banking and Currency Committee with 
me and we got to know each other well 
and became firm friends. He was a mod- 
est man, a devoted public servant, and 
seemed to me always sound in his views. 
He was so absolutely honest in his deal- 
ings that it was a pleasure and an honor 
to have him for a friend. I shall miss 
him. Mrs. Kilburn and I extend our 
deepest sympathy to his family. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleagues in tribute of 
affection to the memory of a beloved 
friend and coworker whose passing has 
brought shock and sorrow. 

WALTER Mumma and I served together 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee in two Congresses. We were of oppo- 
site parties and our views frequently were 
at variance, but I always had for him a 
profound respect. He was a fine man 
and he served well and conscientiously 
the causes in which he believed. I shall 
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miss him very much and his smile, a 
sweet and quiet smile that lighted his 
face as with the good intent of a good 
heart he talked with his friends, is an 
unerasable part of my legislative mem- 
ories. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, little 
did I realize Wednesday evening as I 
left WaLtTER Mumma that we would be 
paying final respects to him here today. 
The passing of a friend and colleague is 
always shocking, but when it comes so 
suddenly, the shock is intensified. 

Upon arising Thursday and noting the 
disagreeable weather, I called WALT 
Mumm™a’s room to suggest that I get my 
car and take him to the Thursday morn- 
ing prayer breakfast, where he was a 
regular attendant. When he did not 
answer I assumed he had already left 
the apartment. Promptness was one of 
his many virtues. When I arrived at 
the breakfast and found he was not there 
I became a bit concerned, but again, 
thought because of the inclement weath- 
er he went directly to his office. 

Following the breakfast I hastened to 
his office and when he was not there the 
staff and I were certain all was not well. 
We hurried to his apartment and found 
him in a completely helpless condition. 
He apparently recognized us but could 
not utter a sound. 

His staff and I are deeply appreciative 
of the prompt manner in which the 
Capitol medical staff responded with two 
doctors and an ambulance, and to the 
Metropolitan Police Department for the 
police escort. The hospital was alerted 
and there, too, everything was in readi- 
ness when we arrived. There is consola- 
tion in knowing everything humanly pos- 
sible was done for his comfort. 

As I walked toward his bed for the last 
time he extended a hand, and as I at- 
tempted to say a few words of encourage- 
ment I was certain he recognized me, but 
could not respond. 

This Congress and the 16th Congres- 
sional District have lost an outstanding 
public servant who gave his best in the 
service of his country and district. His 
son, Bob, has lost a devoted father, the 
grandchildren a proud and understand- 
ing grandfather. 

WaLTER Mumma was an independent 
thinker in business and politics. His 
first election to Congress as an independ- 
ent is eloquent testimony to the high 
esteem in which he was held by his con- 
stituency. His success in business at- 
tests to his ability. He not only gave 
“lipservice’ to the Golden Rule, but 
practiced it. 

I knew WaLTER Mumma before coming 
to Washington, but did not fully ap- 
preciate the importance of that friend- 
ship until I was elected. While he in no 
way attempted to dictate, he was always 
generous with suggestions and instructed 
his staff to help in every way possible. 
For this I shall ever be grateful to him 
and his staff. To the staff my sincere 
sympathy. I know the high esteem in 
which they were held. 

He lived his allotted time, but in the 
suddenness of his passing we might para- 
phrase the Scripture passage, “His sun 
went down while it was yet day.” 
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The words of a poem come to mind: 


So live that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


We believe WaLTER Mumma did that 
and is tiving in the land of pleasant 
dreams. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, let us 
pause in these saddened moments, to 
pay tribute to our friendly and happy 
colleague, WALTER Mumma, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In his early life he sought success 
through his own measured efforts— 
planned step by step—to their ultimate 
realization. After completing his col- 
legiate training in forestry, at Penn 
State Forestry Academy, he entered the 
State of Pennsylvania’s Forestry Service 
for 5 years. He then established himself 
in the building business, and 5 years 
later he established his own career. 

He was an active civic leader in Har- 
risburg and, late in life, entered politics. 
Congressman MuMMA was serving his 
sixth term in the Congress. His success 
in business naturally nurtured a rather 
conservative outlook on national prob- 
lems. He reflected the attitude of the 
organizations that received his undivided 
attention, that is, the chamber of com- 
merce. His splendid efforts in behalf 
of hospital work and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, won for him the 
highest commendation of his fellow citi- 
zens in the Harrisburg area. 

We, his colleagues in Congress from 
the State of Illinois, mourn his great 
loss, and offer our heartfelt condolences 
to his family. No one was more dedi- 
cated to party principles in his service 
to his Nation, State, and district, than 
our beloved friend, WALTER Mumma. We 
pray to God for his blessing and deliv- 
erance to everlasting life. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues from Pennsylvania today in 
paying a personal tribute to the memory 
of WALTER Mumma. It has been my priv- 
ilege to be intimately associated with 
WALTER during our service together here 
in the House. We had the habit of 
lunching at the same table almost every 
day and this close association gave me 
an opportunity to form a genuine affec- 
tion for him. It is always sad to lose a 
friend and particularly so when the as- 
sociation has been so close and personal 
as was the case with ours. 

WALTER MuMMA was a real patriot and 
expended his time and energies self- 
lessly in promoting the best interests of 
his district and our country. We can 
ill afford to lose such leaders today when 
strong leadership and dedicated service 
are so essential. The members of Wat- 
TER’s family and his many friends can 
take comfort in the knowledge that his 
service in Congress has been fruitful and 
beneficial to our country. I join his col- 
leagues and his many friends today in 
extending profound sympathy to his 
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loved ones and in expressing apprecia- 
tion to his constituents for giving us an 
opportunity to work with him over the 
years in promoting the best interests of 
our country. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I mourn 
the death of a very fine friend in the 
sudden passing of WALTER Mumma. His 
death removes from among us a devoted 
public servant who served well his day 
and generation. WaLTER Mumma had a 
wonderful personality. Always kind, al- 
ways considerate of others, he was a true 
friend of man. His cheery smile and 
witty sayings endeared him to all who 
knew him. WaLTER MumMMaA was a good 
Congressman; but, best of all, he was a 
fine Christian gentleman. If we had 
more men like WALTER Mumma in the 
Congress, we would never have to fear 
for the future of America. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
when a good man dies, not only his 
friends and those who had the privilege 
of his acquaintance suffer, but the whole 
community in which he lived is affected 
by his passing. Such is the case with 
WALTER Mumma. He was a quiet and 
unassuming man, always pleasant and 
gracious but never afraid to speak out 
for what was right and wholesome. He 
was a good listener, with respect for the 
views of others and at the same time 
positive in his own ideas. People ad- 
mired him and they got to know him 
with real and abiding affection. He was 
a good friend and had many friends. 

The House of Representatives has lost 
a Member who added much to its dignity 
and high principles. It has lost an ex- 
ample of unselfish and devoted service 
to the highest ideals of Americanism. 
May we always treasure and remember 
the sterling character of this noble soul 
and, by emulating his example of service, 
add to the monument of our colleague 
who has gone forth and is no longer seen. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
loved ones and bid them be comforted 
in the memory of the glory of the noble 
life of service which WALTER MUMMA gave 
to his country. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with others in paying tribute to the 
memory of the late WALTER M. MumMa, a 
distinguished Member of this House and 
one who just recently was elected to 
serve on the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Iwas deeply shocked to learn of 
his sudden and untimely passing, and I 
associate myself with the tributes which 
have been paid to his memory by those 
of my colleagues who have preceded me 
today. 

I have been privileged to know WALTER 
Mumma for a number of years and I am 
aware of the high esteem, admiration 
and respect with which he was held by 
his friends and colleagues. It was with 
pleasure that I learned last fall that he 
had been elected to fill the vacancy on 
the minority side of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and we on the commit- 
tee had all looked forward to service with 
him in our mutual endeavors this ses- 
sion and the sessions to follow in the 
committee. From his work on the com- 
mittee during the several months since 
his election I know the diligence and 
conscientiousness with which he ap- 
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proached his duties, and the ability and 
skill which he brought to bear on the 
problems of the day. 

In particular, we were all impressed 
with those characteristics which dis- 
tinguished him during his public serv- 
ice. He was a man of good will, a man 
of integrity, and a gentleman in the 
finest sense. 

His passing is a loss to his district and 
to the Nation. 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 
to his son and to his relatives our deepest 
sorrow and condolences during their 
hour of grief. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with our colleagues from Pennsyl- 
vania and others in paying a brief but 
sincere tribute to the life and memory 
of our late colleague and friend, Con- 
gressman WALTER M. Mumma, of Penn- 
sylvania. I was saddened, indeed, to 
hear over the weekend the news of his 
passing. 

Although Congressman Mumma has 
been ili for the past several weeks and 
has been walking among us with a cane, 
he always met everyone with a cheerful 
smile and a warm and friendly greeting. 
He was an engaging personality. He 
was a most friendly Member and we 
shall miss him in his accustomed seat 
and place in our midst. 

His district, State, and Nation have 
lost a worthy representative and, we in 
the Congress, a warm friend. I wish to 
convey to the members of his family a 
sincere expression of my sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
sudden death of WaLTER Mumma,, it is 
certain that the Nation has lost a con- 
scientious legislator; the district has lost 
a hard-working servant and, we in the 
Congress, have lost a dear colleague. 

I am sure that no member of Mr. 
Mumma’s constituency would have to be 
reminded of the genuine friendliness and 
good humor of this fine man. Certainly, 
we, who were privileged to know him in 
public life, will henceforth miss the af- 
fable way he had of working with his 
colleagues. 

I want to join the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation in particular and his many other 
friends in Congress by adding an ex- 
pression of my personal sense of loss 
and very deep and sincere condolences 
which I know go out from this body to 
the bereaved family. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our beloved colleague, Con- 
gressman Mumma, saddens me deeply. 

He and I served in the Congress over 
the same span of years, and during that 
time I was privileged to have and enjoy 
his friendship. 

WALTER inspired me every time we met; 
for he always extended a warm greeting 
which was always supported with a big 
smile. One gains a deep appreciation of 
his grand nature when he realizes that 
there seemed nothing that could subdue 
his cheerfulness and that life’s shadows 
were never permitted to curtain. his 
smile. 

He was devoted to his work, and I ad- 
mired him for the high standards he 
established for himself and for the very 
high esteem he had for others. 
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WALTER Mumma’s district, his State, 
and his Nation have suffered a great loss 
in his passing. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
sympathy to the members of WALTER 
Mumma’s family, for it is they who have 
suffered the greatest loss. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 years, WALTER Mumma and I sat 
side by side in the Committee on Public 
Works. Asa returnee to that committee, 
I had recently expressed my regret to 
WALTER that he was leaving us for serv- 
ice on the Committee on Ways and 
Meas. Little did I then know that my 
loss was soon to be far greater than 
that, and I wish to add to the expressions 
of sadness and regret at his passing that 
have already been voiced here today, my 
own tribute to the memory of my col- 
league. 

It was a distinct pleasure to have 
known WALTER Mumma. His smile and 
his unfailing sense of humor, both of 
which were as ever-present as his cane 
that, in recent years, became his trade- 
mark, brightened many a day. His in- 
terest in his work, and his dedication to 
the truth were inspirational to us all. 
Surely WALTER Mumma fulfilled the years 
of his life with goodness, with industry, 
with tolerance, and with courage. We 
were the better for his presence; we 
shall be less, now that he is gone. 

These words of the poet, Norman Mac- 
leod, seem to apply to WALTER, and to the 
way most of us will remember him: 

Courage, brother! Do not stumble, 

Though the path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humble, 

Trust in God and do the right. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it came 
as a great shock to me when I learned 
that my good friend, WALTER Mumma, 
who represented the 16th Pennsylvania 
District in the Congress for over 10 years, 
died Saturday at the Bethesda Naval 
Hospital. 

As a fellow member of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee, he served on the 
Roads Subcommittee and the Special 
Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid High- 
way Program with me, as well as the 
Flood Control Subcommittee. His work 
in these fields was invaluable, as all of 
us on the committee know. He was a 
kind and considerate individual, and all 
who came in contact with him knew they 
had a friend indeed. 

One of the finest and most warm- 
hearted things I recall about him hap- 
pened when he was the register of wills 
back in Dauphin County, Pa. During 
World War II he offered to pay for the 
marriage license of all enlisted service 
personnel in his district—and before the 
war was out, he had paid for over 3,000 
marriage iicenses out of his own pocket. 
That is the kind of individual he was— 
kind hearted, considerate, and tremen- 
dously interested in the welfare of the 
youth of our Nation. 

When I first came to Congress, I had 
an office right across the hall from his, 
and I wi'l never forget the many times 
he went out of his way to help this fresh- 
man Member in the Halls of Congress. 

WALTER Mumma served the people of 
his State well—his was an unwavering 
dedication to duty, and his outstanding 
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abilities were well known throughout his 
State, which is attested to by his constit- 
uents having sent him back to Congress 
time after time. 

I offer my deepest sympathy to all the 
members of Congressman Mumma’s fam- 
ily in their bereavement, and want them 
to know that I, for one, was proud to 
serve with such a devoted servant of the 
people. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of WALTER M. Mumma, of Penn- 
sylvania, we have lost a good friend and 
an able colleague. He was most un- 
assuming. He was not given to the 
grandiose, or to any kind of ostenta- 
tion. In his quiet, unassuming way, he 
made a real contribution to the work of 
the Congress. 

He has served in the Congress for five 
consecutive terms, and was recently re- 
elected for his sixth term. This indicates 
how well he served his district, and the 
respect his constituents had for him. 

We in Congress had no less respect 
for his ability, and no less personal affec- 
tion. This is in some measure indicated 
by the fact that after service on the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, he was assigned to 
the powerful Committee on Ways and 
Means, which handles all legislation per- 
taining to such vitally important mat- 
ters as taxes, social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and foreign trade. 

He always sought to make certain that 
we had a stable economy. As a success- 
ful businessman, he desired that our 
Government be operated on a business- 
like basis, and he made a real contribu- 
tion to this end. 

We shall miss WALTER Mumma, and I 
extend my sincerest sympathy to his 
son. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I learned with sorrow and sadness of the 
passing away on Saturday of Congress- 
man MuMMA. 

I came to know Congressman MUMMA 
well during the 10 years he served as a 
Member of the House. In passing upon 
legislation, he possessed the capacity 
which is essential to good legislation to 
separate the wheat from chaff. He 
could distinguish between important 
principles and insignificant details. He 
believed in America and American insti- 
tutions. He was an able and dedicated 
legislator. He had the courage of his 
convictions, and he could and did with- 
stand pressure from any and all sources, 
if the pressure was exerted to swerve 
him from principles in which he believed. 

The warmth of his personality at- 
tracted and held friends easily. It was 
always a pleasure to be in his company, 
and throughout the period of our ac- 
quaintance, I treasured his friendship. 
His district, his State, and the Nation 
have lost an able public official. 

I extend deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family in this time of 
bereavement. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, another 
stalwart conservative, the Honorable 
WALTER M. Mumma, has jpeen taken 
from among us. 

WALTER Mumma was a kind and friend- 
ly man yet a man of stern conviction 
and determination. Never did he waver 
when convinced of the reason and justice 
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of his position on matters to come before 
the House of Representatives. He will 
be greatly missed in the Halls of Congress 
as I know he will be in the 16th District 
of Pennsylvania which he so ably rep- 
resented. 

I am saddened by his untimely death, 
and to the members of his family I ex- 
tend heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in paying my sincere 
respects to the memory oi our departed 
brother, WaLTeR M. Mumma. 

WALTER was one of the most cheerful 
and friendly men it has been my priv- 
ilege to know. There was something 
about him that reminded you of the 
great outdoors and the green forests that 
he loved. He was one of the real friends 
of forestry and knew as much about the 
problems of our woods and all outdoors 
as any Member ever to sit in Congress. 
His passing is a great loss. 

I wish to join with all of the others 
here today in extending our sympathies 
to the Mumma family. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
lost a dear friend in WALTER Mumma. It 
was my privilege to serve with him for 
two terms on the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Here I found 
him always devoted to his work, gentle 
in manner, and highly respected by all 
the members of the committee. No one 
could have been more considerate than 
he of his colleagues. Our deepest sym- 
pathies go out to members of WALTER 
Mumma’s family. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the life, char- 
acter, and service of our departed friend 
and colleague. cae 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved as I am sure all his 
colleagues were at the news of the pass- 
ing of Congressman WALTER MANN 
Mumma. His death has brought a great 
deal of sadness to me. 

Congressman MumMMaA and I came to 
Congress at the same time and were 
sworn into this great body on the same 
day. We also had neighboring offices. 
Since that time we have become close 
friends, and I had grown to love and 
respect him more and more. I consider 
Congressman Mumma a_ worthwhile 
friend, a noble public servant and a 
patriotic statesman. He served well his 
constituents from his great State of 
Pennsylvania but he served equally well 
his fellow countrymen from every State 
in the Union. I am indeed saddened by 
the loss of Mr. Mumma ’s friendship but 
I am grateful for having once possessed 
it. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, WALTER 
Mumma’s death took from his colleagues 
a dear friend and respected Congress- 
man whose spirit of comradeship and 
understanding will be sorely missed. 

It was my privilege to serve with him 
on the Public Works Committee. At all 
times he manifested a keen interest in 
the problems before the Committee, and 
he contributed sagely to their solutions. 
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A year ago on a trip in the vicinity of 
Quebec, in connection with the visit of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, WALTER, 
and his grandson were among the per- 
sons in the bus in which Mrs. Dooley and 
I were riding. 

His affection and devotion for his 
grandson was extraordinary and he had 
great plans for him as he grew older. 

I will miss WALTER’s quiet manner, his 
astute appraisal of things congressional, 
and his esteemed friendship. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
indeed saddened to learn of the untimely 
passing of our good friend and colleague, 
WALTER MuMMA, 

As a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Senate for some years, I had long 
been acquainted with his devoted service 
to his district and his State and his Na- 
tion, and upon my election to the Con- 
gress, I soon came to regard him as a 
personal friend and trusted adviser. 

WALTER MumMMA was a man of ability, 
integrity, courage, and good will, and this 
country has suffered a great loss in his 
passing. He will be sorely missed by his 
colleagues, his family and his countless 
friends, but we may find consolation in 
the fact that his dedication to duty and 
his adherence to principle will be a living 
memorial to this great American. 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 
my deepest sympathy to his fine family. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, WALTER 
MumMMA was an especially good friend of 
mine and I always had high regard for 
him as a statesman for his keen adept- 
ness in alayzing all phases of legislation. 

This session of Congress, he moved 
to the important Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which made him so happy and 
with his background he could have made 
many, many contributions to this great 
committee in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It is unbelievable that his career would 
be stamped out at this important stage 
of his life with this new challenge before 
him to further serve his country. 

Having served with him for many 
years in the Congress, I shall not only 
miss him as a great statesman but as a 
good friend whose warm personal charm, 
great sense of humor and enjoyment of 
life enriched all who knew him. 

My deepest sympathy goes to his son, 
Robert, and his grandchildren. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly shocked and saddened to learn 
of the passing of our beloved friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Mumma. I had a very special spot in my 
heart for WaLTER Mumma and I know 
that, like my colleagues, I too will miss 
his presence in this Chamber. 

WalteR Mumma and I were from dif- 
ferent parties and had different points of 
view on some issues. But I never found 
a@ man who had a warmer sense of 
friendship or who went out of his way to 
be pleasant to his colleagues than 
WALTER Mumma. We represented dis- 
tricts in this House which had many 
Similarities. Both included major urban 
areas as well as substantial rural sec- 
tions, and he and I in particular shared 
a concern for legislation that would be 
helpful to our dairyfarmers. 

As a freshman Member of this body I 
found WaLTER Mumma a real friend and 
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an understanding counselor. He served 
the people of his district with great dis- 
tinction and his warm human personal- 
ity and his outstanding ability as a legis- 
lator will be missed in these Halls of 
Congress. 

To his son and family I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of our friend and 
colleague, the Honorable WALTER MANN 
Mumma, was met with profound shock 
and heartfelt sympathy by all the Mem- 
bers of this body. His unselfish moti- 
vation, integrity of ideas and principles, 
and the deep sincerity with which he 
approached the responsibilities of this 
Chamber are missed by those of us who 
remain in this body. In all his work, 
WALTER was a man of his word, ability, 
and resourcefulness, and one who always 
remained true to the dictates of his con- 
science. 

As a congressional neighbor and per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Mumma it was with 
deep regret that I heard of his untimely 
death. I have known WALTER for many 
years and I know that he will be a great 
loss to the many constitutents, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, which he repre- 
sented. I wish at this time to express 
my sympathy to his family and friends 
in Harrisburg, and hope that it may 
afford them some measure of solace to 
know that his many friends in the 
House of Representatives share in their 
sorrow. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
188), as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able WALTER M. Mumma, a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of twenty-nine 
Members of the House, with such Members 
of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee 
the following Members on the part of 
the House: Mr. WALTER, Mr. FENTON, 
Mr. GAvin, Mr. CorBETT, Mr. FULTON, 
Mr. Morcan, Mr. VAN ZANpT, Mr. DaGvueE, 
Mr. Kearns, Mr. BarRETT, Mr. GREEN of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Ruopes of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. SayLor, Mr. Byrne of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Ftoop, Mr. CLarK, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mrs. GRANAHAN, Mr. CuRTIN, 
Mr. DENT, Mr. Nix, Mr. MILLIKEN, Mr. 
MoorHeEAD of Pennsylvania, Mr. ToLt, 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr, WHALLEY, Mr. Goop- 
LING, Mr. SCHWEIKER, and Mr. SCRANTON. 

The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 58 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned until 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


598. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to author- 
ize a 3-year program of Federal financial as- 
sistance for public elementary and secondary 
schools, to amend Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874, 81st Congress, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

599. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting drafts 
of two proposed bills entitled: (1) “A bill 
to increase the opportunities for training of 
physicians, dentists, and professional public 
health personnel, and for other purposes,” 
and (2) “A bill to assist in expanding and 
improving community facilities and serv- 
ices for the health care of aged and other 
persons, and for other purposes’; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

600. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt 
from tax income derived by a foreign central 
bank of issue from obligations of the United 
States”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

601. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
paragraph 1798 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
reduce temporarily the exemption from duty 
enjoyed by returning residents”; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

602. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting the Second Annual Report of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, pursuant 
to Public Law 920, 8ist Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

603. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report on the progress 
of the Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
flight training program covering the period 
January 1 to December 31, 1960, pursuant to 
Public Law 597, 86th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

604. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a report for calendar 
year 1960 relating to paying special pay to 
certain officers, pursuant to section 210(e) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

605. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a copy of the Air 
Force report entitled “Semiannual Research 
and Development Procurement Actions Re- 
port,” covering the period from July 1 
through December 31, 1960, pursuant to 
Public Law 557, 82d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

606. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 54th quarterly re- 
port of former Secretary Mueller, covering 
the fourth quarter 1960, pursuant to the 
Export Control Act of 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

607. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
10th Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education on the administration of Public 
Laws 874 and 815, 81st Congress, as amended, 
including a detailed statement of receipts 
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and disbursements, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960, pursuant to Public Laws 874 
and 815, 81st Congress; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

608. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting re- 
port on the audit of the Government Print- 
ing Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1960; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

609. A letter from the president, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, transmitting the 1960 
audited financial report of Boys’ Clubs of 
America, pursuant to Public Law 988, 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

610. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Ferenc Domjian and others’’; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

611. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office U.S. Courts, relative to re- 
questing that the bill H.R. 8708, 86th Con- 
gress, be reintroduced in the present 87th 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of February 23, 
1961 the following bill was reported on 
February 25, 1961: 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4806. A bill to provide for the 
establishment of a temporary program of 
extended unemployment compensation, to 
provide for a temporary increase in the rate 
of the Federal unemployment tax, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
27). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted February 27, 1961] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 4884. A bill to amend title 
IV of the Sccial Security Act to authorize 
Federal financial participation in aid to de- 
pendent children of unemployed parents, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 28). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 4510. A bill to provide a special pro- 
gram for feed grains for 1961; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 29). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 4884. A bill to amend title IV of ti» 
Social Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 4885. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Prairie National Park, in the 
State of Kansas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4886. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. BECKER: 

H.R. 4887. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in memory of Dr. 
Thomas Anthony Dooley; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 4888. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to authorize Federal As- 
sistance thereunder for dependent children 
living in recognized foster homes and similar 
institutions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BREEDING: 

H.R. 4889. A bill to extend and increase the 
special milk program for children; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 4890. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, in 
order to permanently extend the veterans 
and Armed Forces dairy program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 4891. A bill to provide that those 
persons entitled to retired pay or retainer 
pay under the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 who were prohibited from computing 
their retired pay or retainer pay under the 
rates provided by the act of May 20, 1958, 
shall be entitled to have their retired pay or 
retainer pay recomputed on the rates of 
basic pay provided by the act of May 20, 
1958; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 4892. A bill to amend the act of June 
19, 1948, relating to the workweek of the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 4893. A bill to provide for the discon- 
tinuance of the Postal Savings System; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 4894. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 16, 1950, relating to exclusion from the 
mails of obscene articles, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 4895. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4896. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act to provide for 
the retirement of the public debt; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4897. A bill to amend section 593 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to limit 
the deduction for additions to reserve for 
bad debts of a domestic building and loan 
association to an association, none of the 
guarantee or permanent stock of which is 
owned by a holding company, or other simi- 
lar corporation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 4898. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that certain 
tuition payments be treated as charitable 
contributions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DOMINICK (by request) : 

H.R. 4899. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide for the adjustment 
of inequities and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 4900. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, as 
amended, to establish a fund of $25 million 
for emergency flood-control work; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 4901. A bill to amend section 90, title 
38, United States Code, so that burial allow- 
ances might be paid in cases where dis- 
charges were changed by competent author- 
ity after death of the veteran from 
dishonorable to conditions other than dis- 
honorable; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 4902. A bill to provide for transfer of 
credit from the civil service retirement sys- 
tem to the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. IKARD of Texas: 

H.R. 4903. A bill to amend sections 4083, 
4082, and 6416 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to exempt certain sales of gasoline 
for nonfuel purposes from tax and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 4904. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide vocational rehabili- 
tation, education, and training, and loan 
guarantee benefits for veterans of service 
after January 31, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4905. A bill to provide for loans to 
veterans when housing credit is otherwise 
not generally available; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4906. A bill to amend sections 712 
and 715 of title 38, United States Code, to 
permit waiver of premiums and payment of 
total disability income benefits to veterans 
holding national service life insurance poli- 
cies who become totally disabled before their 
65th birthday; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4907. A bill to amend section 1502 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
vocational rehabilitation to certain veterans 
in need thereof to overcome the handicap 
of a disability incurred in or aggravated by 
active service after World War II and before 
the Korean conflict, or after the Korean 
conflict; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4908. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a 7-percent increase 
in rates of disability compensation, to lib- 
eralize effective dates of certain awards, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 4909. A bill to amend section 715 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit vet- 
erans with service-connecited disabilities less 
than total who have $5 per $1,000 total dis- 
ability income provisions included in their 
national service life insurance policies to 
obtain the new $10 per $1,000 total dis- 
ability income protection; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 4910. A bill to extend for 4 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874, 81st Congress, which relate to Federal 
assistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 4911. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to authorize payment of 
old-age insurance benefits to all individuals 
who have attained age 70, and to increase 
the minimum amount of all monthly in- 
surance benefits payable under such title; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 4912. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to provide that under 
certain circumstances it shall be an unfair 
labor practice for an employer who moves 
his operations to a new location to refuse 
employment to his former employees who 
are qualified to perform work done at such 
new location; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H.R. 4913. A bill to further amend the act 
of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended 
by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
as the same are amended, by providing for an 
increase in the authorization for funds to 
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be granted for the construction of hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia; by 
extending the time in which grants may be 
made; and by authorizing a grant for funds 
to the George Washington University Hos- 
pital, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

HR. 4914. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and inde- 
pendent business, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 4915. A bill to extend and increase 
the special milk program for children; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 4916. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 4917. A bill for the relief of Albany 
County, N.Y.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 4918. A bill to provide a substantial 
increase in the rates of wartime disability 
compensation; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R. 4919. A bill to prohibit the assign- 
ment of certain duties to members of the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 4920. A bill to provide additional un- 
employment benefits for certain individuals 
who exhaust their rights to unemployment 
compensation under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4921. A bill to provide for payment 
for hospital services, skilled nursing home 
services, and home health services furnished 
to aged beneficiaries under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 4922. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 so as to require 
the yeas and nays in the case of final action 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
on appropriation bills; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H.R. 4923. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 4924. A bill to provide for the award 
of the Good Conduct Medal to certain vet- 
erans of World War I; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 4925. A bill to provide that persons 
who served in the Army or Navy during World 
War I may, if they possess certain qualifica- 
tions, wear the Distinguished and Presiden- 
tial Unit Citations and Combat Infantry- 
man’s and Medical Badges; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H.R. 4926. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase from 2 to 
2% percent the retirement multiplication 
factor used in computing annuities of certain 
employees engaged in hazardous duties; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 4927. A bill to amend title II of the 
the Social Security Act to provide that full 
benefits (when based upon the attainment of 
retirement age) will be payable to both men 
and women at age 60; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4928. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 4929. A bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act with respect 
to the method of enforcement and to pro- 
vide certain additional sanctions; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 4930. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 to 
provide loans specifically for medical and 
dental students and interns in certain hos- 
pitals, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 4931. A bill to amend the Housing Act 
of 1959 to provide a 1-year moratorium on 
FHA-insured and certain other guaranteed 
and insured mortgages, with the Federal 
Government assuming the mortgage pay- 
ments (both principal and interest) and 
certain other mortgage costs, for mortgagors 
in areas of substantial unemployment who 
are unemployed and unable to make such 
payments through no fault of their own, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 4932. A bill to amend section 352 of 
title 38, United States Code, to liberalize the 
marriage date requirements applicable to the 
payment of pension to widows of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 4933. A bill for the relief of Mill 
School District, San Bernadino County, 
Calif.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 4934. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to modify certain leases 
entered into for the provision of recreation 
facilities in reservoir areas; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 4935. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and inde- 
pendent business, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 4936. A bill to encourage needed 
evaluation of rehabilitation potentials of, 
and the provision of rehabilitation services 
to handicapped individuals who may engage 
in gainful work or achieve substantial ability 
of independent living, thereby eliminating or 
reducing their burden on others and con- 
tributing to their dignity and self-respect; to 
assist in the establishment of public and 
private nonprofit evaluation and rehabilita- 
tion facilities; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 4937. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and inde- 
pendent business, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 4938. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to make municipalities eligible for do- 
nations of surplus personal property; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 4939. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in a certain tract of land in 
Jasper County, Ga., to the Jasper County 
Board of Education; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 4940. A bill relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H.R. 4941. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
amounts paid for communication services or 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 4942. A bill to improve benefits under 

the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
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ance program by increasing the minimum 

benefits and aged widow’s benefits and by 

making additional persons eligible for bene- 

fits under the program, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 4943. A bill to provide that the United 
States shall reimburse the States and their 
political subdivisions for real property taxes 
not collected on real property owned by a 
foreign government and therefore exempt 
from taxation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 4944. A bill to provide a program to 
sell promptly America’s price-depressing feed 
grain surpluses without adversely affecting 
the income of feed grain and livestock pro- 
ducers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 4945. A bill to set aside certain lands 
in Washington for Indians of the Quinault 
Tribe; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.J. Res. 261. Joint resolution to establish 
the sesquicentennial commission for the 
celebration of the Battle of New Orleans, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain property within Chalmette 
National Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.J. Res. 262. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.J. Res. 263. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of 
the budget; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.J. Res. 264. Joint resolution placing cer- 
tain individuals who served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in the Moro 
Province, including Mindanao, and in the 
islands of Leyte, Luzon, and Samar after 
July 4, 1902, and their survivors, in the same 
status as those who served in the Armed 
Forces during the Philippine Insurrection 
and their survivors; to the Committee on 
Veteran’s Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.J. Res. 265. Joint resolution for the es- 
tablishment of a commission to study the 
nonmineral public land laws of the United 
States to facilitate the enactment of a more 
effective, simplified, and adequate system of 
laws governing the transfer of title to public 
lands to individuals, associations, corpora- 
tions, and to States and local governments 
or their instrumentalities; to the Committée 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.J. Res. 266. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. Con. Res. 172. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. Con. Res. 173. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
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the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. Con. Res. 174. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H. Con. Res. 175. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H. Con. Res. 176. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Con. Res. 177. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to a program for paying the national 
debt; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. Con. Res. 178. Concurrent resolution 
providing for one general expenditure au- 
thorization act for each fiscal year, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Con. Res. 179. Concurrent resolution 
relative to the exercise by the President of 
the United States of veto powers over items 
in certain bills; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. Con. Res. 180. Concurrent resolution de- 
Cclaring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. Res. 189. Resolution to provide funds 
for necessary miscellaneous expenses of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MORSE: : 

H. Res. 190. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee To Conduct an Investigation and 
Study of the Problems of Urban Areas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Res. 191. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee to Conduct a Study of the Fiscal 
Organization and Procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. i192. Resolution relating to the fis- 
cal policies of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BREEDING: Concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Kansas State Legislature, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to give immediate attention to crea- 
tion of a Federal evapotranspiration research 
center in Kansas; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: Joint me- 
morial of the House of Representatives, 36th 
State Legislature of the State of Wyoming, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States with reference to passing legislation 
granting to the State of Wyoming funds 
equivalent to the amount of lost revenue due 
to the large amount of federally owned land 
within the State of Wyoming which cannot 
be taxed; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 36th State Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, making application to the 
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Congress of the United States urging the call 
of a convention on behalf of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States un- 
der which expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may not exceed estimated receipts 
except in emergency and by vote of a sub- 
stantial majority of the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memofrializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relating to legislation concerning do- 
mestic gold; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting Congress to under- 
take a survey of the human and natural re- 
sources of the Papago Indian Reservation; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to the construction of the Bruces Eddy 
Dam project on the North Fork of the Clear- 
water River in Idaho; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to extend GI educational benefits to all vet- 
erans who entered, or who enter, military 
services from and after February 1, 1955, and 
that such educational benefits be extended 
so long as the provisions of the draft law 
exist; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to give immediate attention to creation of a 
Federal evapotranspiration research center in 
Kansas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the retention of the Connally 
reservation and that no law shall be passed 
that will affect the right of self-determina- 
tion by the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting that the laws of the 
United States, and the regulations of the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads made there- 
under be reviewed, amended, and modified so 
as to provide for the elimination of stand- 
ards of interstate highway construction 
which result in extravagance and waste; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 

State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting that certain 
counties in New Mexico be declared depressed 
areas in the event of enactment of any pro- 
gram of Federal aid to depressed areas, and 
urging enactment of a Federal aid program 
to depressed areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to favoring the early con- 
struction of the proposed Pembilier Dam and 
Reservoir project and urging the Corps of 
Engineers to expedite the completion of a 
favorable report thereon; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting the enactment 
of a law ceding to the State of South 
Dakota certain lands in the State; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States under 
which expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment may not exceed estimated receipts ex- 
cept in emergency and by vote of a sub- 
stantial majority of the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H.R. 4946. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Giovanna Hopkins; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 4947. A bill for the relief of Henryk 
Partyka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4948. A bill for the relief of Shau 
Kui Eng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4949. A bill for the relief of Shwang 
Hsia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 4950. A bill for the relief of Carleton 
R. McQuown, Thomas A. Pruett, and James 
E. Rowles; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 4951. A bill for the relief of Jadwiga 
Rozalia Hofman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

H.R. 4952. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Jean Dauel; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 4953. A bill for the relief of Augusto 

Fiorella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 4954. A bill for the relief of Mirhan 

Gazarian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois: 

H.R. 4955. A bill for the relief of Ching 
Heing Yen and Ching Chiao Hoang Yen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 4956. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to make findings with 
respect to the amount of compensation to 
which certain individuals are entitled as re- 
imbursement for damages sustained by them 
as a result of the cancellation of their graz- 
ing permits by the U.S. Air Force, and to 
provide for payments of amounts so deter- 
mined to such individuals; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 4957. A bill for the relief of George 
Louis Richard, also known as Georges Louis 
Khattar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 4958. A bill for the relief of Romuald 
Chmura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4959. A bill for the relief of Ewa 
Paczosa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4960. A bill for the relief of Helena 
Rams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4961. A bill for the relief of Ewa 
Stepien; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4962. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Gronek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4963. A bill for the relief of Jan 
Binkowski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. REECE: 

H.R. 4964. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Patterson Bartlett; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 4965. A bill for the relief of Yonah 

Maabari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 4966. A bill for the relief of Alejandro 
Clar de Jesus Gutierrez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 4967. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to Carolina Freight Carriers Corp., 
a corporation of the State of North Carolina, 
of certain lands and any improvements 
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thereon located in Bibb County, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 4968. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Kondracki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. WEIS: 

H.R. 4969. A bill for the relief of Michael- 
angelo Santillo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


68. Mr. BREEDING presented a resolution 
of the Reno County, Kans., Farmers Union, 
adopted February 18, 1961, in support of the 
proposed 1960 marketing program for wheat, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


: OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a number of v«terans’ bills 
which I hope will be enacted during the 
87th Congress. In my opinion all of 
them have merit and I will appreciate 
the support of other Members in secur- 
ing the enactment of these proposals. 

The first bill I am offering today has 
to do with service-connected compensa- 
tion and, in effect, seeks to provide a 
cost-of-living increase to reflect the 
changes which have occurred in that 
index since the last compensation in- 
crease bill was passed in 1957. The bill 
also contains amendments of a liberaliz- 
ing nature, insofar as effective dates of 
awards and other matters are concerned, 
which I believe will have the support of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

I am introducing an insurance bill 
which seeks to provide that veterans with 
service-connected disabilities less than 
total in degree may be eligible to receive 
the total disability income rate of $10 
per month per $1,000 of insurance, rather 
than the existing $5 a month. 

I am also introducing a version of the 
so-called peacetime GI bill which, in 
effect, provides for education based on 
1 day of education for each day of serv- 
ice to a maximum of 36 months of edu- 
cation or training. I suppose that the 
ultimate fate of this matter rests in a 
somewhat large degree on the attitude 
of the Administration and plans of the 
Administration insofar as education 
generally is concerned. 

I am also sponsoring a housing bill, 
which has as its main purpose the sup- 
plying of necessary funds for the opera- 
tion of this program. Veterans unable 
to obtain a guaranteed home loan from 
a private lender will be eligible to obtain 
a loan from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Interest would be at the 
rate of not more than 5% percent and 
the maximum loan under the bill would 
be $17,500. Funds would be provided 
for the operation of this program 
through the sale of veterans’ home loan 
securities to the public, the securities to 
mature from 10 to 30 years and have an 
interest rate of not less than 414 percent. 


Our committee has been working for 
several years to develop a long-range 
plan for the modernization and repair 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
system. The Veterans’ Administration 
operates 174 hospitals and cares for 112,- 
000 patients each day. I think this is 
one of the most important benefit pro- 
grams for veterans. I have had the 
privilege of visiting many Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals and I am person- 
ally acquainted with the needs of the 
program. 

I hope that our committee can con- 
duct an early review of the needs of the 
Veterans’ Administration medical pro- 
gram in order that we can assure ade- 
quate appropriations for continuation of 
the present level of care and adequate 
appropriations for needed modernization 
and repair. 

There are 200,000 beds in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital system that are 
not now being used. We have legislation 
before us proposed to institute interme- 
diate care for veterans, using these beds. 
There are many elderly veterans who are 
in need of intermediate care, and I think 
these beds could be profitably used in 
this way. I hope this issue can be ex- 
plored during this session of Congress. 





Rexford Wright, Citizen of the Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Rexford Wright, 57-year-old super- 
intendent of New Castle-Henry Town- 
ship schools, was named Citizen of the 
Year at the 38th annual meeting of the 
New Castle Chamber of Commerce. As 
enumerated at the banquet, Wright’s 
credentials for the citation are consid- 
erable. He was most recently chairman 
of the 1960 Community Fund drive which 
well exceeded its goal of $67,800, the 
highest goal in the city’s history. 

He was president of the county’s TB 
association in 1958 and is a former mem- 
ber of the board of the chamber of com- 
merce. Currently, he is on the board 
of the New Castle-Henry Township Li- 
brary and YMCA. He is a member of 
the First Methodist Church and Kiwanis 
Club. 


In addition to his public service, Mr. 
Wright’s leading role in the progress of 
the city-township school system was 
cited. It was due principally to his in- 
sistence, and often over considerable op- 
position, that through a cumulative 
building fund the school system’s vast 
building program was put on a pay-as- 
you-go, debt-free basis. 

The speaker of the evening declared 
that Wright’s devotion to his family, his 
church, and his community, and his sin- 
cerity, integrity, and leadership made 
him an eminent candidate for the cham- 
ber’s 17th civic award. 





Contemplated Authorization for Investi- 
gation of the Federal Highway Pro- 
gram 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, on tomorrow 
this body will consider authorization for 
various subcommittees of the House. 

I would respectflly call attention of 
the members to the contemplated au- 
thorization for investigation of the Fed- 
eral highway program in the amount of 
$772,000. There is ample evidence of 
irregularities in carrying out the gigantic 
roadbuilding plans. At this time I find 
no fault with past work of the commit- 
tee or with the intent to continue such 
efforts. 

However, it is my contention that 
when the National Government must 
spend almost $1 million to investigate a 
single program, no matter how exten- 
sive, there is need for improving the 
basic legislation establishing the pro- 
gram. The irregularities exposed by the 
subcommittee are only a part of the 
difficulty. 

The Federal aid highway program has 
built-in planned inefficiencies which 
violate no law except the laws of com- 
monsense. 

Further, there must be a clarification 
of responsibility. The Federal Govern- 
ment furnishes 90 percent of the money, 
but the State ostensibly administers and 
supervises the execution. The Federal 
Government should see that its con- 
tributions are wisely spent, but must do 
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this in a manner which will not lead to 
Federal control. Under this arrange- 
ment a complainant in highway loca- 
tion or relocation problems never knows 
where to enter a protest and in fact 
finds it difficult to do so. The State acts 
with advice and consent of the munici- 
pality or county. The Federal Govern- 
ment must approve State plans, but 
originates none. 

Finally, having heard all testimony in 
the committee hearings on these re- 
quests, I conclude that the minority 
should have a more proportionate repre- 
sentation on subcommittee _ staffs. 
Otherwise, it will be impossible for every 
member of the subcommittee to make his 
maximum contribution. 





Federal Aid to Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
great weight of evidence to the contrary, 
it is likely Congress will decide again 
that the States are incapable of financ- 
ing proper public school systems, and 
that the Federal Government must as- 
sume the roles of tax collector and dis- 
bursing officer in a Federal aid to educa- 
tion program. 

If this is ccrrect, it is imperative that 
we turn our attention to methods of ac- 
complishing this end without permit- 
ting the authorities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control our local public 
schools. 

No matter what protests are made nor 
what alleged protections are written into 
the usual Federal aid bill, the fact re- 
mains that the Federal Government 
controls whatever it subsidizes. This is 
what I seek to avoid. I do not want the 
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Office of Education of the United States 
to interfere in teachers’ salaries, or cur- 
riculums, or the standards for school 
construction, textbooks, teachers’ quali- 
fications or any other factor of local 
school administration. I do not want my 
constituent te write to me complaining 
that a federally aided teacher spanked 
her boy, and a federally aided principal 
refused to do anything about it, and an 
appeal to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was of no avail, and the statute of 
limitations has run out so that she can- 
not sue in the Court of Claims. Perhaps 
that is exaggeration, but that is what 
happens under other Federal aid pro- 
grams. 

For these reasons and many more, I 
have submitted three proposals that 
would provide for Federal collection of 
additional money for the school systems 
of the 50 States, to be distributed to the 
States without Federal interference, to 
be spent by them as the State legislatures 
may direct. 

The first proposes returning to each 
State 25 percent of the Federal tax on 
cigarettes sold in that State. This 
amounts to 2 cents per pack. A com- 
mon first reaction to this proposal is the 
statement that large sums would go to 
the tobacco manufacturing States. This 
is not the case. The distribution is based 
upon the number of packs of cigarettes 
sold in a State. 

The cigarette tax proposal permits no 
Federal contro]. It provides substan- 
tially as much or more to each State than 
would have been provided by H.R. 10128, 
the 1960 Federal aid bill. You will recall 
that it was adopted in Committee of the 
Whole as an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for H.R. 10128, an action 
later reversed in the House on a rollcall 
te. 

~A second proposal provides for the 
return to the States of 1 percent of the 
Federal income taxes collected in each 
State, a proposal familiar to most of the 
membership, and the third would pro- 
vide for the return of one-half of 1 per- 
cent, an amount which is substantial, 
indeed. 
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Let me point out that these proposals 
do not require the States to adopt new 
taxes to produce matching funds, as do 
most Federal aid bills. I have never 
been able to understand how we can say 
that the States are too impoverished to 
raise added money for schools; then pro- 
pose to give them several million pro- 
vided that they can match the amount. 
Either they are broke or they are not. 
Be that as it may, my proposals impose 
no greater obligation upon any State and 
therefore constitute a greater net gain 
than is illustrated in the statistics I have 
prepared. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to state once again 
my conviction that the people of each 
State are able and willing to provide any 
amount of money needed for education if 
they are convinced that they are getting 
their dollar’s worth of education. This 
has been demonstrated time after time in 
recent years. 

I am convinced that the principal 
sponsors of the Federal aid to education 
program are primarily interested in Fed- 
eral control of education, Federal regi- 
mentation of teachers and pupils, and 
Federal imposition of educational theo- 
ries that have been rejected in various 
States and communities. 

They have unwitting allies in teachers 
who are understandably concerned about 
salary schedules and some taxpayers who 
do not realize that the money comes out 
of the same pockets, no matter whether 
it is the Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment that collects. 

I sincerely urge everyone what is in- 
terested in supporting education to give 
careful consideration to these proposals. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks a table 
showing the amount each State would 
receive under, first, the Bow cigarette 
tax bill; second, H.R. 10128 as passed by 
the House during the 86th Congress; 
third, the 1 percent of income tax pro- 
posal; and fourth, the one-half of 1 per- 
cent proposal. 

The table follows: 





H.R. 1740 H.R. 3236 | H.R. 3237 
State Bow cig- | H.R. 10128 | Bow 1 per-| Bow 4 per- State 
arette tax | (Ist year) 2 |cent income} cent income 
bill 1 tax bill? | tax bill 3 | 
$5, 732,000 | $5,637,380 | $2,818,640 |} Missouri. -...........-.-.-.. 
358, 000 546, 370 Se te NE nv cctenccccseccne 

2,275,000 | 2,958, 750 ON RE 
3, 575,000 | 2,174, 230 1, 087,115 || New Hampshire---.-.....- 

25, 090, 000 | 69,764,140 | 34,882,020 || New Jersey_-_...-......---- 
3, 218, 000 9, 566, 830 4, 783,415 || New Mexico............-.- 
3, 933, 000 | 13, 840, 460 Sw Oe ee Oo  ereimecinnds 

813,000 | 8,173,920 4, 086, 960 |} North Carolina 4__._...---. 

RO] ee ae eee North Dakota...........--- 
7, 605, 000 | 13, 360, 250 EE SO on stnhinctitnntninenctiennts 
7, 930, 000 8, 871, 020 4, 435, 510 {| Oklahoma.................. 
1, 203,000 | 2,032, 600 Re eee ee 95.55. ck ccs oe 
1, 333,000 | 1,511,070 755, 535 || Pennsylvania...........--- 

16, 933, 000 | 63,094,960 | 31, 547,480 || Rhode Island_-_-..- 
8, 515, 000 | 16, 450, 600 8, 225, 300 || South Carolina.__... 
5,103,00C | 6,941, 510 3, 470, 755 || South Dakota....... 
3, 686,000 | 5, 696, 630 2, 848,315 || Tennessee__.........-..-.-. 
6,143,000 | 5, 965,090 Ce ee See eee 
6, 468,000 | 6, 546, 420 SS) ee 
1, 723,000 | 2,034, 300 AA RA | are 
5, 493, 000 | 17, 543, 640 8, 771, 820 || Virginia ®__.......__- 
8, 028, 000 | 23, 593,010 | 11,786,505 || Washington__...._. 

14, 885, 000 | 50,845,090 | 25,412, 545 || West Virginia 
6, 338, 000 | 12, 981, 920 , ae Cee ff WOOD... wc cacccne 
4, 680,000 | 2, 142, 880 1, 071, 440 || Wyoming-.-...-........---. 











H.R. 1740 H.R. 3236 | H.R. 3237 
Bow cig- | H.R. 10128 | Bow 1 per- |Bow % per- 
arette tax | (Ist year) ? |cent income|cent income 


bill 1 tax bill? | tax bill? 

silinins dll $11, 490, 000 | $7, 345, 000 |$18, 873, 220 | $9, 436, 610 
acacia 1, 544,000 | 1,333,000} 1, 457, 500 729, 750 
an te 3, 138, 000 | 2,633,000 | 4,490,400} 2, 245, 200 
oe 2; 290,000 | 1,008,000} 1,714, 960 857, 480 
Staonal 16,816,000 | 9, 653, 000 | 24; 030,740 | 12, 015, 370 
eee 1, 948,000 | 1,853,000 | 1, 908, 450 954, 225 
pied 48, 192, 000 | 26, 520, 000 1150, 986, 780 | 75, 493, 390 
seicesdaicaeiedaate 9, 328, 000 | 10,593,400 | 5, 296, 700 
ee 1, 224,000 | 1, 300, 000 974, 340 487, 170 
aaa 24, 440, 000 | 17,030, 000 | 50,657,140 | 25, 328, 570 
coastal 5, 196,000 | 4,193,000} 7,721,820] 3,860,910 
aeeaehadlletineieiaenen 3, 282, 000 | 5,697,990 | 2, 843, 996 
seeiea 26, 778, 000 | 19, 175, 000 | 57,793,990 | 28, 896, 995 
agihed , 448, 1, 430,000 | 3,208,840 | 1, 649, 420 
Sneated 4, 106,000 | 5,330,000] 3,421,680 | 1, 710,840 
adie , 872, 1, 365,000 | 1,078, 534, 470 
siiiahoel 7, 000, 6,825,000 | 7,048,840 | 3, 524, 420 
eee 19, 910, 000 | 18, 525,000 | 26, 419,870 | 13, 209, 935 
omahae 1,853,000 | 2,258,790 | 1,129, 395 
sadanaad 715, 000 807, 400 403, 700 
7,475,000 | 9,367,420 | 4,683, 710 

5,135,000 | 9,568,700 | 4, 784, 350 

3,998,000 | 3,030,450 | 1,516, 225 

ean 7,248,000 | 14,580,010 | 7, 290, 005 
650, 000 880, 970 440, 485 





1 Allocations based upon fiscal 1960 cigarette tax collections in each State. 


2H. Rept. 1426, 86th Cong. 


5 Internal Revenue Service report on corporate and individual income taxes, fiscal 


4 Colorado, North Carolina, and Oregon have no State cigarette tax. 


§ Tax figures for the District of Columbia and Maryland are combined under 


Maryland. 


¢ Virginia cigarette tax became effective in mid-1960; figures not yet available. 
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A Power Policy for the Public Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall recently 
announced a policy of maximum devel- 
opment of public power projects for the 
Nation. 

The Secretary pointed out in his mem- 
orandum that the electric power aspect 
of the Department of Interior’s programs 
is one of its most vital activities. He 
reaffirmed the public power principles 
set forth in previous Democratic admin- 
istrations and promised that the power 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior will exercise vigorous leadership 
in insuring and promoting maximum 
benefits of public power for the benefit 
of the people of this Nation. 

Because I believe this statement a 
most significant and promising policy 
statement, under unanimous consent, I 
include Secretary Udall’s statement in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, the “Memorandum on 
Power Policy” statement of Secretary 
Udall follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 13, 1961. 


MEMORANDUM ON POWER PoLicy TO ALL 
STAFFS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


America’s future depends upon its ability 
to successfully meet the challenges of today 
and tomorrow—the problems at home as 
well as abroad. 

As an agency of our Federal Government, 
the Department of the Interior is charged 
with grave responsibilities by law and Ex- 
ecutive direction in vigorously carrying out 
programs and implementing policies that 
bear directly on the economic and Social 
strength of our Nation. Each of us in some 
degree shares in this total responsibility. 

The Department of the Interior is com- 
mitted to the full development and maxi- 
mum utilization of the natural resources of 
the country. I am confident that we will 
have the energetic support of employees of 
the Department in furthering this objective. 
We need the cooperation of other govern- 
mental bodies and agencies and of the many 
public and private organizations, as well as 
individuals who are concerned with our 
natural resources. 

The electric power aspects of the Depart- 
ment’s programs represent one of its most 
vital activities. ‘The furnishing of an ade- 
quate supply of low-cost power for the 
homes, farms, and industry sufficient to serv- 
ice a dynamic economy is a matter of basic 
importance to the economic growth and de- 
fense of the Nation and is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of governmental concern. Utility sys- 
tems of all kinds—Federal, State, municipal, 
private, cooperative—must carry out their 
full responsibilities to the public welfare. 

In the development of power policies of 
the Department, we will be guided by the 
policies enunciated by President Kennedy 
and set forth in the’ appropriate acts of Con- 
gress. In 1946 the Department expressed the 
basic principles embraced in the acts of 
Congress dealing with the Government’s 
power development activities as follows: 

1. Federal dams shall where feasible in- 
clude facilities for generating electrical 
energy. 
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2. Preference in power sales shall be given 
to public agencies and cooperatives. 

3. Power disposal shall be for the par- 
ticular benefit of domestic and rural con- 
sumers. 

4. Power shall be sold at the lowest pos- 
sible rates consistent with sound business 
principles. 

5. Power disposal shall be such as to en- 
courage widespread use and to prevent 
monopolization. 

These fundamental principles form the 
foundation upon which we will build a 
sound power program for the future. 

The power agencies of the Department will 
exercise vigorous leadership to insure that 
the marketing of Federal power will produce 
maximum benefits for the people of each 
area. Among other things, this will require 
increased coordination of planning by the 
Department with customers given preference 
under law by the Congress and other 
utilities. 

I have directed Assistant Secretary Holum 
to take those measures necessary to en- 
courage this leadership. 

I am also directing that immediate atten- 
tion be given to: 

1. Determining the proper role of each 
agency in its area; 

2. Expanding the planning activities of 
the Department to make possible the timely 
construction and full development of new 
projects and facilities; 

3. Achieving the maximum practicable 
amounts of firm power for the ultimate user 
from Federal power systems; 

4. Enlarging regional cooperative pooling 
of generation and transmission facilities; and 

5. Planning for the early interconnection 
of areas served by the Department of the 
Interior marketing agencies with adequate 
common-carrier transmission lines. 

Every aspect of our democratic society is 
being tested today as never before in his- 
tory. The challenge to us is a total one, 
calling for total action by a free people. As 
President Kennedy so aptly said: “To meet 
these challenges we must be strong—we must 
summon all our resources, resources of mind 
and spirit, and the resources which lie be- 
neath our earth, and in our mountains and 
in our rivers, those resources on which we 
have built a great nation, those resources on 
which her continued greatness depends.” 

STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





Interfaith Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution which will desig- 
nate the fourth Sunday in September 
each year as “Interfaith Day.” 

This is a companion resolution to one 
introduced in the Senate by the Honor- 
able KENNETH B. KEATING. Senator 
KEATING had introduced a similar reso- 
lution in the 86th Congress, which sub- 
sequently had been passed by the Sen- 
ate on July 15,1959. It was not reached 
for action in the House. 

I feel that the adoption of such a reso- 
lution will serve to emphasize to the en- 
tire world that we here in the United 
States really believe in, and are deeply 
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grateful for the freedom of worship 
guaranteed to us in the Constitution. 
Our country was founded and has been 
developed into the great Nation it is to- 
day on the premise that all men are 
created equal, entitled to the same rights 
and privileges. We have enjoyed many 
benefits because of the mutual respect 
and understanding reached through the 
years as a result of our regard for the 
individual and his right to worship as he 
chooses. In too many countries today, 
freedom of worship is merely a dream, 
far from reality, as are the other guaran- 
tees we enjoy so freely. 

In the past there have been attempts 
to cause disturbances between Americans 
of different faiths, and to foment hard 
feelings among us because of differing 
religious views. We have been able to 
turn aside these threats to our well-being 
and will continue to set an example that 
all the world can follow. Interfaith Day 
is observed every year in the city of New 
York, and in the State of New York, and 
in many other cities and States through- 
out the country, by official proclama- 
tions. I believe it would be fitting for 
all the people of the United States—of 
all different faiths—to join together on 
one particular day to prove to the world 
that we stand firmly behind our belief 
that freedom of worship fosters mutual 
respect, understanding, and cooperation 
between people. 





Revere, Mass., Interfaith Conclave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
evening, February 26, 1961, it was my 
honor and privilege to be the main 
speaker at an interfaith conclave held 
in the Revere Jewish Community Center 
in Revere, Mass., under the auspices of 
the Revere Interfaith Committee. 

At this conclave, the combined faiths 
representing Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic, honored an outstanding lay- 
man from each one of those faiths. Re- 
ligious and civic leaders participated in 
this program which was the first of many 
interfaith meetings to commemorate 
Brotherhood Week. 

I wish to include the program of that 
well-attended civic event as part of my 
remarks: 

REVERE INTERFAITH COMMITTEE BROTHERHOOD 
CONVOCATION, SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 
26, 1961 

PROGRAM 

The National Anthem: Miss Kayla Yampol- 
sky, vocalist; Miss Helen N. O’Conmnor, ac- 
companist. 

Invocation: Rev. Neal Fisher, First Meth- 
odist Church. 

Opening address: Mr. Daniel Feins, chair- 
man. 

Greetings: Hon. Charles Belinfante, coun- 
cillor of the city of Revere; Mr. Saul Kutner, 
representing Jewish Community Center; Mr. 
Belden Bly, representative, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 
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Presentation to Mrs. Mary Babcock by Mr. 
John Ripley. 

Prayer: The Reverend Robert Blute, St. 
Theresa’s Church. 

Presentation to Mr. Joseph Wade by Mr. 
George McMahon. 

Musical selections: Revere High School 
Choral Club, Mr. William Goss, director. 

Presentation to Mr. Robert Levine by Mr. 
Hyman Kesselman. 

Guest speaker: Hon. THomas J. LANE, US, 
Congressman. 

Benediction: Rabbi Myer Finklestein, Tem- 
ple B’nai Israel. 

Greetings: Any elected public official, due 
to the nature of his position, must practice 
brotherhood all the time. 

It is not unusual for Governors, Senators, 
and Congressmen to speak to a Protestant 
group, a Catholic group, and a Jewish group, 
separately but on the same day. 

As we travel the circuit, there is always 
the danger of becoming confused. 

This happened to Governor Ross Barnett 
of Mississippi on February 1 of this year. 
During the course of a speech he was giving 
in the city of Jackson in his home State, 
he told the people how glad he was to ap- 
pear, and I quote his words: “before this 
fine Christian gathering.” 

There was a slight, nervous stir among 
his listeners. 

Governor Barnett spoke on, referring sev- 
eral times to his “Christian” audience. 

Finally, the Governor, quite pleased with 
his efforts, sat down. 

Then, Dr. Perry Nussbaum stood up. 

In good-humored fashion he rerminded the 
Governor that he had been addressing the 
congregation of a Jewish synagogue cele- 
brating the temple’s centennial. 

I am confident that this occupational 
hazard of public officials, will not trip me 
this evening. 

In speaking to the Revere Interfaith Con- 
clave, there is no danger that I will get 
mixed up, because all the three great re- 
ligious faiths are together at this meeting. 

Our way of life, and our Nation, was cre- 
ated by people who were seeking religious 
freedom. 

In the Old World, they had lived in coun- 
tries where there was an established church, 
affiliated with the state. This resulted in 
friction, intolerance, and the denial of re- 
ligious liberty to minority groups. 

Our Founding Fathers realized that a pre- 
ferred status granted to any one religion, by 
government, would be fatal to freedom. 

And so, at the first session of the First Con- 
gress, the first amendments to the Constitu- 
tion were proposed and later ratified by the 
several States. 

Amendment No. 1 begins with the funda- 
mental guarantee that, “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof * * *.” 

President Kennedy, speaking at an inter- 
faith meeting this month, reminded the Na- 
tion that freedom of religious expression is 
essential to the life and the future of our 
society. At the same time, he said, we are a 
religious people; no matter what faith we 
reverence, we are united when we say: “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

As Americans used to say during World 
War II, “There are no atheists in foxholes.”’ 

Each, in his own faith, found strength 
that enabled him to do his duty, each was 
helped to overcome fear, and to give his life 
if need be. For each was prepared to meet 
the Father of all. 

None of us will forget the sublime ex- 
ample of the four chaplains on the troop- 
ship U.S.S. Dorchester, after it had been 
torpedoed and was sinking rapidly. These 
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men of God gave up their own lifebelts so 
that soldiers without them could be saved. 

And the last that was seen of these brave 
clergymen before the ship disappeared be- 
neath the water, was of them standing arm 
in arm praying together. 

A Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest, and two 
Protestant ministers. 

This was interfaith—supreme. 

You and I are not asked to meet this test 
of spiritual cooperation. 

But it is expected that we shall rise above 
the narrowness of creed that causes some 
men to look down upon, and to discriminate 
against those of other faiths, denying them 
equality before God. 

To “love thy neighbor” is the redeeming 
spirit of all true religions, and he who does 
not do his level best to live up to this divine 
precept, is unworthy of his Creator, and his 
religion. 

Each man must have faith before we can 
have interfaith. 

The strength of each contributes to the 
strength of all. 

We recall the earlier days when millions of 
our immigrant forefathers were coming into 
their adopted country each year. When they 
landed, they sought out others of their own 
kind. Each big city became a cluster of 
colonies, with the Yankees in one ward, the 
Irish in another, the Jews in a third, and so 
on. It was natural that they should gravi- 
tate toward those who shared their customs 
and beliefs. We want to preserve this rich 
diversity in our pluralistic society. But we 
don’t want a segregation that perpetuates 
ignorance, and mistrust of one another. 

Children are not afflicted by prejudice. 
There are no racial or religious walls to divide 
their spontaneity. Unfortunately, a few ab- 
sorb home or group attitudes of inferiority 
of condescension as they grow up. 

But all this is changing with the great 
improvement in communication and educa- 
tion. 

In the day-to-day contacts of a free society 
we learn to respect our fellow human beings 
for what they are and not according to any 
preconceived and rigid attitudes. 

Even the Communists cannot forever 
maintain an iron curtain to block those 
people-to-people contacts that would dis- 
solve suspicion and fear, opening the way to 
peace with freedom. 

Although the United States does not em- 
ploy these extreme methods of control we 
are not altogether blameless. 

There was a jittery postwar sickness from 
which we have since recovered, when some 
fanatics in the United States were calling 
any American who disagreed with them on 
any issue—a Communist. 

The unfounded suspicions that poisoned 
our national life for awhile have cleared 
away. 

But up until this year, we have made it 
very difficult for people in other lands to 
visit the United States and learn what we 
are really like, and then return home with a 
good word for the friendship and hospitality 
of Americans. 

When these people apply to an American 
consulate overseas for a visitor’s visa, we ask 
them so many searching and embarrassing 
questions that they think we regard them as 
conspirators, or at least guilty of moral 
turpitude. 

It seems to me that the FBI, the immi- 
gration service, and the intelligence agen- 
cies of the free world are able to weed out 
the few Communists among those applying 
for visas, without subjecting the majority 
of innocent people’ to such harassment that 
they become embittered against the United 
States. 

The President has sensed this danger and 
has recommended the elimination of the 
redtape curtain so that more people from 
abroad will be welcomed as visitors to our 
country. 
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Our Nation must keep alert and strong; 
in its military defenses, in the growth of its 
economy, in the improvement of its living 
standards; and in the development of educa- 
tional opportunities; but above all, it must 
become strong in spirit. 

The real strength of our freedom is in its 
moral; the understanding respect, and co- 
operation that we encourage and build in 
every area of our daily lives. 

This is the test of our sincerity and our 
humanity. 

On this we shall succeed or fail, and the 
result depends on us. 

Through the Federal Government the 
American people have given tens of billions 
of dollars to aid other countries. 

At home—here in the United States—we 
are most generous in supporting many char- 
itable organizations, both secular and 
religious. 

When disaster falls upon a family in our 
neighborhood, or we read about those made 
homeless by a fire or flood in the United 
States; the refugees from Cuba, or the starv- 
ing tribes in the Congo, our sympathy be- 
comes active. 

Unfortunately, our awareness and our 
compassion go to work after the damage has 
been done to make up for our previous 
neglect. 

Our charities are often too little and too 
late—trying to compensate for the failure 
of the charitable spirit in our daily lives. 

Much human tragedy could be prevented 
by a little more kindness and helpfulness 
today instead of a rescue operation tomorrow. 

In the churches and the temples, the great 
religions inspire us to love God and to do 
good in His name, but in the hurly-burly 
of life we become so busy that we forget. 

It is beginning to dawn upon us that 
there must be more cooperation among the 
faiths, if the spiritual potential of freemen 
is to save us irom the tyranny of atheistic 
materialism. 

Americans cannot understand why the 
peoples of the emerging nations, and the 
neutral nations, see little difference between 
the materialism of the Soviet Union, and the 
materialism of the United States. 

It is not enough for us to protest that 
they are wrong, and that Communist propa- 
ganda is responsible for exaggerating the 
contradictions between our ideals and our 
practices. 

As long as there is any racial discrimina- 
tion, religious prejudice, social or economic 
injustice in the United States, our sincerity 
will be questioned, our prestige weakened, 
and our leadership in danger of becoming 
gradually ineffective. 

Men and women of good will in the United 
States, and in other countries, are disturbed 
by the division and confusion in the free 
world, and its lack of a mobilized faith 
to turn back the advance of godless com- 
munism on the world front, and godless 
materialism on the home front. 

They have organized into a group that is 
dedicated to moral rearmament. 

Whether we agree with this approach, or 
prefer to do our best as Catholics, or Protest- 
ants, or Jews, we must admit that the im- 
portant link—or unifying factor—is miss- 
ing from our separate efforts. 

It was Chancellor Adenauer of Germany 
who said: “Communism is a false ideology. 
But it is an ideology and can only be met 
with moral and spiritual weapons. We are 
in an ideological battle. Therein lies the 
decisive task. It may last decades, but it 
must be won. A nation with an ideology is 
always on the offensive. A nation without 
an ideology is self-satisfied and dead.” 

A moral rearmament group with its plays 
and films was welcomed in the Catholic 
monastery and convent schools of eastern 
Switzerland last autumn. The abbot pri- 
mate of the world Benedictine Order, in 
addressing the world assembly of the MRA 
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said: “The ideology of moral rearmament can 
win all men because its standards are uni- 
versally valid. It has four mighty pillars— 
absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness, and 
love—on which human living must be based; 
it is a new way designed to forestall a false 
ideology. May it win the world.” 

The Governments of France, Germany, 
Greece, Japan, Free China, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Iran have shown an interest 
in this movement. So have leaders from 16 
African nations, and 97 U.S. Senators and 
Congressmen. 

Material progress alone is not enough to 
solve the problems of our Nation, and the 
problems of life on this planet. 

For the most difficult problem of all is 
man himself—and his relations with his fel- 
low men. 

Because we are freemen and have the 
responsibility that goes with this power of 
decision, we must make a new beginning in 
ourselves, in the family, the office, the store, 
the factory, and the community life. 

At the Revere Interfaith Conclave we give 
testimony to the need for a spiritual re- 
awakening, whereby men of different faiths 
will work, together in the expanding fellow- 
ship of all who believe in God. 

In our hearts we sense that artificial bar- 
riers alone stand in the way of religious co- 
operation. 

The news of the day is filled with ominous 
accounts of personal and group conflicts, 
and to some people it appears that the 
world is hopelessly divided and bent on 
self-destruction. 

The wisdom and the grace to avert mis- 
understanding and strife is available, but 
it has not been used. 

Our leaders argue about the missile gap, 
ignoring the far more critical human gap, 
upon which the survival of modern man 
depends. 

We have been accenting the negative, in- 
stead of the positive. 

The various religions exert the greatest 
influence for good in the United States, but 
they have kept at a distance from one an- 
other, afraid of compromising themselves, 
even by working together for those truths 
that are a fundamental part of their spirit- 
ual heritage. 

Inevitably, the peoples of the world must 
find a way of getting along together, or 
risk the danger of a holocaust that will 
spare no one. 

The genuine practice of brotherhood, re- 
leasing the best in man, and bringing in 
turn, a happiness such as he has never 
known before, is the one true way to bridge 
the human gap. 

Tonight you have become partners in 
the creative missiva of interfaith harmony. 

The revere interfaith conclave will hearten 
and inspire the whole community to emulate 
your example of real and enduring 
brotherhood. 





Two Major Firms in the 16th Ohio Dis- 
trict Show Confidence in Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, all is not as 
gloomy as some among us would have us 
believe. There are bright spots on the 
economic horizon. There are business- 
men who have faith in America and are 
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willing to invest to provide jobs for 
Americans. 

Last week two major firms in the 16th 
Ohio District announced plans for expan- 
sion. 

The Hoover Co., of North Canton, will 
spend $2 million to enlarge its plant and 
increase its production of the vacuum 
cleaner. 

Rubbermaid, Inc., at Wooster, has an- 
nounced a new plant to cost $1,500,000. 

These plans illustrate confidence in our 
economy and confidence in Ohio. 





Vision and Faith: The REA Co-op Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation held its 19th annual meeting 
last week in Dallas, Tex. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas, 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, addressed the 
meeting. His message, titled “Vision and 
Faith: The REA Co-op Story,” is a stir- 
ring mesage indeed. I believe that all 
Members of the tIouse will wish to read 
it. 

Senator YARBOROUGH’s Message is as 
follows: 

VISION AND FaIrH: THE REA Co-op Srory 
(By Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, of Texas) 

President Harrison, Manager Ellis, dis- 
tinguished guests and delegates, ladies, and 
gentlemen; in behalf of all Texans, it is a 
genuine pleasure to welcome you to the Lone 
Star State. Some other States have more 
people, some have more money, one has 
more land (counting ice), but no other State 
has more REA co-ops or consumer members 
than Texas. So you are in a REA heart- 
land. 

I am glad to be here with your general 
manager, Clyde T. Ellis. You know him as a 
great and effective national manager of a 
great and effective national organization. 
But I work closely with him in Washington, 
and I might know him even better than some 
of you. I know him as a public power-rural 
life statesman, with the abilities and dedi- 
cation worthy of a Cabinet officer of the 
United States. As we say down here in 
Texas, “He will do to ride the river with.” 

One of our proudest Texas accomplish- 
ments is that we have strung over 153,000 
miles of REA lines along the Rio Grande 
River near the Texas-Mexico border on the 
south, along the panhandle line on the 
north, across the rugged badlands near El 
Paso on the west, and among the towering 
piney woods on the east borders of Texas. 
In all, our 77 efficient, homeowned REA 
co-ops in Texas serve over 355,000 Consumers. 

In this State, we know what rural elec- 
trification is, what it has done in the past, 
what it means to our future. We whole- 
heartedly endorse the theme of your meet- 
ing—‘“Rural Electrification—Good for All 
Americans.” So make yourself at home. 
You are among friends. 

You are in a State where the people usually 
elect public officials who believe in and back 
the REA cooperative program. Right now 
we have 23 Democrats serving in Congress. 
The head man of our congressional delega- 
tion needs no introduction to you. He was 
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House leader a quarter-century ago during 
the passage of the REA Act in 1935—the 
highly respected Mr. Democrat himself, the 
Honorable House Speaker Sam RayYBuRN, of 
Bonham, Tex. 

Of the 23 Texas Democrats in the Con- 
gress, there are 3 of us who by your own 
analysis have voted 100 percent favorable on 
legislation that you consider to be most 
important. The average REA vote score for 
all 23 Texas Democrats in Congress is a very 
respectable 88 percent favorable. 

Before I went to Congress, it wasn’t hard 
for you to predict that I would be one of 
those three from Texas who would have a 
100 percent voting record, because I was on 
the original Board of Directors of the Lower 
Colorado River Authority of Texas, appointed 
in February 1935, before the REA Act was 
passed by Congress. We started building the 
dams on the Colorado River in Texas to 
generate public power to serve the coming 
REA service, first created by Executive order 
of the late, great, beloved Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, even before Congress passed the 
REA Act, later in that same year of 1935. 

* * ” * + 


Most Texans, like most Americans, believe 
in the REA program. They also know that 
under our system of government by consent 
of the governed, we either elect men who 
vote for things we believe, or we see our 
aims and hopes smashed on the anvil of 
legislative process. 

There is not a group in America which 
should understand better than you that 
vision, belief, and governmental action work 
hand in hand. Today none can dispute that 
the magnificent REA cooperative program 
was one of the greatest advances in the 
history of this Nation. But all too few recall 
those first years—the controversy, the bitter- 
ness, the jibes, the charges of socialism. 

The REA was created under the New Deal 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, advanced under 
Harry Truman's Fair Deal; now, after 8 
years of dimout under threats of high 
interest rates and being forced into Wall 
Street financing, the New Frontier opens 
before us. It’s time to turn up the lights 
again, equip the outriders, mount the scouts, 
and press forward into new areas that beckon 
us onward. 

Those of us who worked for electricity on 
the farm had a vision of something more 
than coal oil lamps and drudgery. We be- 
lieve there was a better life and that if we 
worked, we could bring it about. We found 
a@ way through REA cooperatives that was as 
American as the community quilting bee. 

In the beginning the Lord said, “Let there 
be light,” and there was light. Thomas A. 
Edison said, let that light glow from these 
wires, and it glowed from the wires. The 
REA said, let there be lights in the farm 
and ranch homes of America, and there is 
fight in the farm and ranch homes of 
America. 

Those who opposed REA cooperatives were 
the doubters and protectors of the status 
quo—the contented and the fearful. To 
put it plainly, they were people who were 
either satisfied with the coal oil lamp era on 
the farm, or they had no confidence that as 
a people we could do better. 

Today, we see their error reflected in the 
millions of lights shining across the face of 
the land. We see a Nation that would not be 
so great today, if we had been as contented 
or fearful as they. But we recount the past 
not to condemn them, or to boast of our ac- 
complishments. We do it to light the way 
for the future. 

My point is this: You who led and have 
continued the revolutionary movement to 
bring electrical power to rural America must 
not call the job finished and abandon the 
paths that lead to greater progress. 

Demands of tomorrow—in a vibrant ex- 
panding economy—-will dwarf the electric 
power requirements of yesterday. The need 
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for expanding REA cooperatives grows daily 
with development of new equipment and ap- 
pliances. 

But there is something even more impor- 
tant than your continued advancement of 
the REA cooperative program. You must re- 
tain your unerring vision and confidence in 
revolutionary ideas of the uses of power. 

Mankind’s progress in this age of science 
and technology does not depend alone on the 
success of our research scientists. It depends 
in greater degree on our ability as a people 
to accept change and to seize our opportuni- 
ties for a better life for all men. 

We stand near the threshold of a bright 
new world, where nuclear power may cure 
most dread diseases; where salt water may be 
made fresh so the desert may bloom as the 
rose, and where men may travel to the stars 
and bring back treasures more precious than 
Columbus and other explorers found in the 
New World. 

There is a great challenge before us on 
President John F. Kennedy’s New Frontier. 
It is a challenge not just for the few, but for 
the many; not just for the wise, but for the 
courageous; not just for those wealthy in 
bank accounts, but for those rich in com- 
passion, hope, and vision. 

Some of the decisions before us will be 
more revolutionary and controversial than 
the REA program was in its beginning, and 
much more important to the destiny of man. 

In the final analysis, we and our children 
will be called upon to decide whether 
America—as the torchbearer of world free- 
dom—will practice the social justice free- 
dom demands; whether as a people pro- 
fessing the Christian ethic, we will find it in 
our hearts to follow the gospel of brother- 
hood among men to feed the hungry and care 
for the ill; whether as men intelligently 
pursuing peace while zealously protecting 
the ideal of human liberty, we can find a way 
to endure in a world half free and half slave. 

These are some of the grave challenges 
before us on the New Frontier. But with 
Americans like you, leaders who have dem- 
onstrated vision linked with faith, I have no 
doubt we can meet these trials, and more, 
so long as we do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God. 





Obscene Literature 
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HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, some 
progress has been made in the all-out 
struggle against the nationwide peddlers 
of filth, but the battle is far from over. 
Lewd material is still being sent into 
millions of American homes despite all 
that local law enforcement agencies, the 
Post Office Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice have been able to do. 
This business of trafficking lewd material 
has been estimated as being in excess of 
a half billion dollars a year. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
deals specifically with section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code. That 
section provides a criminal penalty for 
use of the mails to sell and distribute 
obscene literature and medicines and de- 
vices designed to prevent conception or 
produce abortion. So far as it goes, the 
present statute is entirely commendable. 
However, the paragraph pertaining to 
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obscene literature has proved to be en- 
tirely inadequate. Accordingly, while 
my bill would retain and preserve the 
other paragraphs of section 1461, it would 
drastically amend and greatly strengthen 
the obscene literature paragraph. In so 
doing, it treats the problem in four sep- 
arate parts: 

First. The first part concerns the mail- 
ing of obscene literature to schoolchil- 
dren and other children under the age of 
19 years. 

Second. The second part concerns all 
persons other than such children. 

Third. The third part concerns those 
who use the mails for transporting ob- 
scene literature to middlemen or retail- 
ers for further circulation or disposition. 

Fourth. The fourth part applies to 
those who receive the literature from the 
mails for such future circulation or dis- 
tribution. 

While my bill effectively covers every 
link in the filthy chain of depraved smut 
merchants who employ the U.S. mails as 
the vehicle for their despicable trade, it 
also maintains the continuing offense 
concept whereby violators can be prose- 
cuted either, first, in the judicial district 
in which the obscene literature was 
deposited in the mails, second, in any 
judicial district through which the mails 
passed, or, third, in the judicial district 
where the literature was delivered. This 
is the concept which Congress originally 
wrote into section 3237 of title 18, but 
which the 1958 Supreme Court decision, 
in the case of United States against Ross, 
repealed. The concept was revived and 
refortified in the 85th Congress, with 
the enactment of legislation similar to 
my bill, H.R. 1185, which became Public 
Law 85-796. 

One of the most important features 
of my bill is its more comprehensive and 
more specific definition of obscene mat- 
ter. It includes not only literature, but 
any article, matter, thing, device, or 
substance of any kind which would sug- 
gest, induce, arouse, incite, or cause, 
directly or indirectly, first, lewd libidi- 
nous, lustful, indecent, obscene, immoral, 
or depraved thoughts, desires, or acts; 
second, the use of such things for any 
illegal purposes or in any illegal manner, 
or third, cause a corruptive, depraved, 
or immoral effect. 

The argument might be espoused that 
this definition is too broad and overly 
restrictive and might outlaw the use of 
the mails for the transportation of cer- 
tain legitimate medicines and devices. 
However, my bill contains a saving clause 
which exempts such mailing for bona 
fide medical, educational, and research 
purposes. 

There is also the argument that there 
is no statutory test to apply to the inter- 
pretation of the definition of obscenity. 
However, my bill does contain such a 
test, one which grew up with the formu- 
lation of common law and case law, 
viz, the so-called reasonable man test. 
There can be no conviction and no pen- 
alty under this bill unless the literature 
or device in question is obscene ‘in the 
opinion of the normal, reasonable, and 
prudent individual.” 

There are those who would contend 
that this legislation would make the 
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Government an arbitrary censor and 
would violate the freedom of the press 
and speech clause of the Constitution. 
Such an argument is entirely without 
foundation. With respect to censorship, 
the Supreme Court has frequently inter- 
preted the first amendment, and Mr. 
Justice Murphy in 1942 said, Chaplinsky 
against New Hampshire: 

There are certain well-defined * * * 
classes of speech, the prevention and punish- 
ment of which have never been thought to 
raise any constitutional problem. These in- 
clude the lewd and obscene * * * which by 
their very utterance inflict injury or tend 
to incite an immediate breach of the peace. 


This, of course, applies with equal 
force to the publication of obscene ideas 
and speech or pictures. 

My bill provides a penalty of $5,000 or 
5 years’ imprisonment, or both, for the 
first offense and $10,000 or 5 years, or 
both, for each subsequent offense under 
this new subsection. The records of the 
Post Office Department disclose repeated 
convictions of the same violators operat- 
ing under assumed names, aliases, or dif- 
ferent trade names. These indecent 
people follow the practice of incorporat- 
ing their businesses under the laws of 
their State of domicile. As soon as the 
corporation is convicted, they simply 
dissolve the corporation and form a new 
one. The penalty provisions of my bill 
would constitute a substantial deterrent 
and a just punishment. I have only 
praise for the postal authorities and the 
enforcement officers of the Justice De- 
partment—they have done a good job 
with the tools they have. However, they 
need more tools and better tools. I sin- 
cerely believe those tools have been 
forged in my bill—possibly they need 
more polishing and sharpening, but it is 
up to the Congress to finish the task, 
and, I urgently feel, should proceed to do 
so immediately. We have here some- 
thing of paramount national interest. 
Every year, a horde of criminals, using 
the mails as a vehicle of extortion, fleece 
thousands of our people of millions of 
dollars with a variety of fraudulent 
schemes which defy the ingenuity of the 
honest man. Wecannot afford it, and as 
a moral matter we cannot tolerate it. 
We must stop the flow of obscenity. 





Rural Electrification: Today and 
Tomorrow 
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Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I have the privilege of calling 
to the attention of the membership the 
attached copy of a speech, in part, made 
by my cd@league, the Honorable WALT 
Horan, of Washington, to the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association’s 
annual meeting at Dallas, Tex., on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1961. I would like to urge all 
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Members to study this speech carefully 
as it gives in a very few words the ob- 
jectives and accomplishments of REA 
during the last 26 years. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION : TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(Address of Representative WALT Horan, 19th 
annual meeting, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, Dallas, Tex., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1961) 

I am delighted to be here today and hon- 
ored by your invitation to address the annual 
meeting of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. 

This beautiful city in the great State of 
Texas is an appropriate place for a meeting 
of this organization. One of the first REA 
loans was made in September 1935 to the 
Bartlett Electronic Cooperative in Bartlett, 
Tex., down near Austin. Texas today has 
more REA cooperatives with more miles of 
lines serving more consumers than any other 
State. As of November 30, 1960—97 Texas 
borrowers had built 156,000 miles of lines 
to serve 418,000 consumers in this large 
State. 

My own State of Washington can modestly 
claim the highest per member consumption 
of electricity in the Nation and the lowest 
per kilowatt cost for wholesale purchases. 
Also 7 of our 13 Washington REA coopera- 
tives have completely discharged their fi- 
nancial obligations to the REA. 

Texas has a much more important reason 
for pride in REA, however. It was a great 
Texan, with whom I have had the privilege 
to work in the Congress, who in 1936 au- 
thored and sponsored the first Rural Electri- 
fication Act in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

I refer, of course, to the admired, respect- 
ed, and beloved Speaker of the House, Sam 
RAYBURN. It has been said by others, and I 
repeat, that had the service of Mr. Sam in 
the House been limited to the joint author- 
ship and sponsorship of this act alone, it 
would have been sufficient to give immor- 
tality to his name. Certainly the legisla- 
tion could not have been passed without 
the Speaker’s special talent for winning ac- 
ceptance of a controversial measure by rec- 
onciling the judgments of men of strong 
conviction but of opposite views. 

Another great statesman who always 
fought valiantly for the public interest spon- 
sored the REA bill in the Senate, Senator 
George Norris, of Nebraska. There have been 
some great names in rural electrification. 
Among them, Gifford Pinchot, Franklin 
Roosevelt, George Norris, Sam Rayburn, and 
Morris Llewellyn Cooke, the first REA Ad- 
ministrator. Bipartisan in its original spon- 
sorship, REA has enjoyed bipartisan support 
ever since. 

There is little need to review here the 
history of the success of REA. During the 
25th aniversary last year, it was recited in 
the Halls of Congress and throughout the 
country, but you people have lived this his- 
tory. Some repetition is not amiss, however, 
for if we are to look intelligently and con- 
structively to the future, we need to keep in 
mind where we are today and how we got 
there. Rural electrification is not merely a 
matter of mechanical technology, but is a 
social force helping to mold the culture of 
rural life. The program has exercised a pow- 
erful social and economic influence in our 
rural society for 26 years. With imagination, 
courage, and intelligent planning, it should 
continue to be just as constructive a force 
in the future. 

We are all familiar with that repeated 
figure that less than 11 percent of our farms 
were receiving electricity from a central sta- 
tion. Similarly when the telephone loan en- 
abling law was enacted in 1949 approximately 
40 percent of farms had telephone service— 
practically unchanged since 1920. As a 
measure of the REA’s continuing growth, 
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let’s take a look at some of the most recent 
statistics. 

In July 1960 over 44% million farms, or 97 
percent, were electrified. More than half of 
them get their electricity from REA-financed 
systems. 

A total of $4.4 billion has been authorized 
by the Congress for this program. As of 
November 1960 the REA has approved loans 
of $4.2 billion to 1,087 borrowers and 93 per- 
cent of REA loans went to cooperatives. 

Nearly 5 million consumers in 46 States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands were 
receiving electricity through 1% million 
miles of lines. It is estimated that by 1975 
the number of consumers will increase to 
more than 6 million. 

Speaker Rayburn’s prediction that farm- 
ers would become large consumers of elec- 
tricity has certainly proved accurate. Farm- 
ers have found more than 400 uses for 
electricity, and monthly average use has 
increased from 40 kilowatt-hours in 1937 to 
146 in 1950 and to 345 kilowatt-hours in 
1959. By 1970 it is estimated that this figure 
will almost double. As early as 1948, Edison 
Institute found that average kilowatt con- 
sumption per month for all residential or 
domestic services (chiefly urban) was 36 
kilowatt-hours less than average monthly 
consumption on farms. 

Of considerable significance is that the 
average cost per kilowatt-hour for residential 
rural electric consumers is about 24% cents. 
Contrast this with the 15 to 25 cents cost 
to farmers before the rural electrification 
program started. 

On the financial side also the program has 
been successful. By November of 1960, the 
Government had received a total of $1.3 bil- 
lion in repayment. This included $435 mil- 
lion in interest and $160 million paid on 
principal ahead of schedule. Only one bor- 
rower was overdue in payments and seven 
cooperatives had repaid their loans in full 
from revenues. 

The rural telephone program has also 
made progress during the past 10 years. 
Congress has authorized a total of $759 mil- 
lion and REA has approved loans of $732 
million to 727 borrowers—less than 30 per- 
cent of these borrowers are cooperatives. 
Nearly $41 million has been repaid including 
$18 million in interest and $4 million in ad- 
vance payments. More than 370,000 miles 
of line have been built and the number of 
subscribers has increased from less than 
17,000 in 1950 to 1% million in November 
1960. 

I am proud of my record, along with a 
bipartisan majority of consistent defense of 
REA and support of a continuing improve- 
ment in electric and telephone service to 
our farmers at prices which they can afford 
to pay. Contrary to the impression the 
special interest groups are trying to give 
the American people, the REA cooperatives 
represent free enterprise at its very best 
and strengthen our democracy. American 
cooperatives, including rural electrics, are 
owned by 14 million families. There are 
only half that number—some 7144 million— 
American stockholders of noncooperative 
corporate shares, according to a recent Uni- 
versity of Michigan study. 

Let us now take a look at the future and 
the responsibility and place REA should 
assume in that future. 

Obviously we must move ahead, as rapidly 
as possible, with the rural telephone pro- 
gram. In this modern age, communication 
is so important that no rural home should 
be without the use of a telephone. The 
completion of the rural electrification pro- 
gram should also be pushed, although I sus- 
pect that the lack of electricity on many of 
those remaining farms is the result of eco- 
nomic conditions rather than availability of 
a@ nearby line. 

The bringing of electricity to the farmer 
has undoubtedly solved many problems. It 
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has provided the comforts of the city dwell- 
er to the rural areas and it has reduced 
the drudgery of the farmer and his family 
by mechanizing the farm. 

In solving these problems, however, others 
have been created. More power must be 
put on the lines to operate the milking 
machines, water pumps, silo fillers, chicken 
brooders, heat lamps, television sets, wash- 
ing machines, irons and the other hundreds 
of uses for electricity on the farm. Power 
demands have been doubling every 5 to 7 
years: In 1940 REA borrowers distributed 
300 million kilowatt-hours and the amount 
has increased to over 25 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1959. By 1964 REA estimates input 
of power (excluding sales from one REA bor- 
rower to another) at 44 billion kilowatt- 
hours. 

Because of the nature of power trans- 
mission, the increases in number of cus- 
tomers with higher levels of utilization re- 
quire heavier cables, transformers and the 
like. The present load on rural lines was 
not envisioned when they were built—and 
even if it had been, adequate construction 
would have been too costly to consider then. 

Automation has caught up with the farm- 
er as it has with the miner, the factory 
worker, and all other production operations 
in our land. Today we produce more food 
with less manpower than ever before—the 
labor of one man can provide food and 
fiber for 25 instead of the 3 or 4 of a quar- 
ter of a century ago. As a result we are 
piling up farm surpluses, and increasing 
underemployment on the farm. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, using 1957 data, 
estimated that 1.2 million farm males— 
nearly one-fourth of the total number of 
farm males with any income—were under- 
employed. The number must be even 
greater at the present time. Some econo- 
mists estimate that industry could recruit a 
million workers each year from our farms 
without creating food or fiber shortages. 
Underemployment is a major problem for 
which some solution must be found. In 
my opinion the solution lies in increased 
rural industry which will necessitate even 
larger power supplies than now contem- 
plated. 

Rural electrification has caused the devel- 
opment of a great modern dairy industry 
and fishing industry—both dependent on 
refrigeration. It has been in the past a 
boon to many small businesses and has even 
saved some small towns. New main street 
businesses and factories have been created 
by the vast new markets, methods, and pro- 
duction made possible by rural electricity. 
New recreational sites have been developed 
and old ones expanded. Summer homes, 
camps, fishing and hunting lodges and other 
facilities have sprung up on lakes and 
streams to be enjoyed by city and country 
dwellers more than ever before. Filling sta- 
tions line the highways of the Nation even 
in remote areas and automobiles have be- 
come a primary means of travel. 

All of these, however, have been inciden- 
tal to the promotion of rural electrifica- 
tion for the benefit of the farmer and rural 
dweller which was the positive program es- 
tablished by the act of 1936. 

The success of the rural electrification 
program can be a beacon light to guide the 
way to the development needed to achieve 
for our rural population a standard of liv- 
ing of which we can be justly proud. We 
know from our experience of 26 years with 
REA that what needs to be done can be done 
by cooperation. 

There will be many obstacles, but these 
can be overcome by understanding. Essen- 
tial to the entire effort is a continuous in- 
formation and educational program for the 
farmer, the nonfarm rural dweller, and for 
the Members of Congress. Full knowledge 
and understanding of the program by these 
people cannot be taken for granted. They 
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are continually subjected to the propaganda 
of those who seek to weaken, to curtail, and 
even to destroy, the REA. You in this 
organization have the best medium in the 
world with which to combat opposition— 
the membership of cooperatives, and satis- 
fied customers. The job requires a well 
organized, all out program of serious, imag- 
inative, factual information to all present 
and future customers of REA financed sys- 
tems, explaining the REA program, its ac- 
complishments, its purposes, its goals, and 
most of all the benefits of a program which 
gives consumers electricity at a minimum 
cost. This is a tremendously important as- 
signment, and the NRECA should assume 
major responsibility for carrying it out ef- 
fectively and successfully. 

In conclusion, let me summarize in three 
sentences: 

In my opinion, meeting the demands for 
more power and developing small industry 
throughout our rural areas to absorb under- 
employment, are the crucial problems con- 
fronting our rural society in the future. 
They are so interrelated that the solution 
of the one depends upon the other. The 
manner in which these problems are solved 
will determine whether the REA and the 
rural electric cooperatives of the future will 
be the progressive social and economic force 
in rural America which it has been in the 


past. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include my Washington Report of 
February 25, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 


FEepruary 25, 1961. 


Temporary unemployment compensation 
(TUC) and aid for dependent children 
(ADC) kept the Ways and Means Committee 
busy this week. Both the emergency desig- 
nation and first administration bills gave 
an urgency to our deliberation. Meanwhile, 
other committees, now fully organized, con- 
sider other legislation for later House action. 

TUC would provide 13 additional weeks (at 
50 percent the weekly benefits) of compen- 
sation reimbursable by the Federal Govern- 
ment beyond the respective States’ present 
programs, provided the States now grant 26 
weeks’ compensation or take legislative action 
to do so. At present, unemployment com- 
pensation is financed by a State payroll tax 
paid by employers of up to 2.7 percent of 
the first $3,000 paid each employee and by a 
0.3-percent Federal tax on the same amount. 
The TUC now proposed would be financed 
by the increase of the Federal tax by 0.4 per- 
cent on $3,000 payroll or $12 per employee 
paid by the employer if he has 4 or more 
employees. Example, Texas has a 24-week 
maximum. Texas could now receive an ad- 
ditional 10 weeks of Federal compensation 
without State legislative change (12 weeks 
more, totaling 36 weeks, is 10 weeks beyond 
the 26 required). By legislative change to 
a State maximum of 26 weeks, Texas’ cov- 
ered workers could then receive an addi- 
tional 13 weeks. Whether Texas takes the 
Federal help or not, the employers will be 
forced to pay the tax. 
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My criticism includes the following: (1) 
The need for a Federal TUC has not been 
clearly established. Exhaustions of unem- 
ployment compensation is running well be- 
low the 1958 recession level when a different 
Federal loan-type TUC was adopted. FPur- 
ther, industrial production and plant and 
equipment expenditure are well above that 
period. Personal income is running $50 bil- 
lion annual rate higher than December 1957. 
Finally, GNP (gross national product) is run- 
ning at $503 billion, a high level; (2) unem- 
ployment compensation basically is an insur- 
ance program, not a relief program. TUC 
providing relief will jeopardize what is a 
sound State planned and administered pro- 
gram; (3) the TUC coerces the States, re- 
spectively, to take the Federal program in 
trying to get back tax money through the 
proffered Federal reimbursement; (4) in- 
creased taxes will increase prices and cut con- 
sumer’s purchasing power. Should the 
employer not be able to absorb the cost or 
pass it on in higher prices, there will be more 
unemployment and business failure; (5) 
Federal standards are a clear danger replac- 
ing State planning. Duration of compensa- 
tion is here prescribed: (6) States are al- 
ready taking positive action. Fifteen have 
set up trigger or automatic TUC programs 
since the last Federal TUC program. This 
Federal intrusion will upset the happy Fed- 
eral-State balance that has resulted in a 
$6.6 billion States’ trust funds accumulation. 
The States have this on hand now for unem- 
ployment compensation without Federal aid. 

Aid for dependent children (ADC) is a 
Federal-State matching program (60-40 per- 
cent). At present children can receive aid if 
the parent is dead, disabled, or absent. Fed- 
erally, unemployment is not reason for such 
aid, and this bill would so provide. Many 
States now care for such children under 
general assistance. The issue in this aid 
for dependent children is not concern for 
needy children. We are all believers in help- 
ing the needy. The question is how best to 
do the job, which means, what level of gov- 
ernment is best suited for the job. Nor do I 
eliminate the real and continuing role of 
private organizations and people which make 
a contribution that must be taken into 
account. 

As for government, I believe this is a case 
of the government closest to the people serv- 
ing the people best. Local and State gov- 
ernments are now providing aid for depend- 
ent children of the unemployed beyond pri- 
vate agencies. Yet we are told that general 
assistance without Federal funds must be re- 
placed by ADC no matter what the local 
relief facilities. Indeed, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not even know the extent of 
aid at the local level. This is outside their 
area of jurisdiction and knowledge. It is 
easy then for some to jump to the conclu- 
sion that such relief is not available because 
it isn’t Federal and duly accredited. Nor 
can I agree with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare who positively stated 
that the national conscience is more acute 
than State or local in such relief matters. 
There is no concern, certainly not the Federal 
Government, greater than that of the citi- 
zens of a community where the hardships 
exist which are seen and known. The 60-40 
percent matching basis, while tempting to 
many States, is not assurance of a better 
program than now exists in the various Com- 
munities. True, it is financial coercion on 
the States to accept the program. This pro- 
gram will cost, as estimated, and this could 
be too modest, $305 million. To this extent, 
the budget will be unbalanced. No States 
asked for this program but were talked into 
it, so far as we know. Since the reason given 
is to stimulate the national economy, we are 
picking a peculiar area in which to legislate 
for that purpose. We are simply back to a 
basic decision, whether local and State or 
Federal Government is to do the job. Aid to 
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education, the above bill, and other Kennedy 
proposals demonstrate clearly the adminis- 
tration solutions to all problems is to spend 
and tax, spend and tax, the solution found 
wanting in the past. 





Statement of Representative James 
Roosevelt, of California, Before the 
House Administration Committee on 
Requested Appropriation of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
87th Congress, Ist Session, February 
21, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 21, at the invitation of the 
House Administration Committee, I pre- 
pared a statement concerning the re- 
quested appropriation of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. In- 
asmuch as this matter will be before 
the House on Wednesday, March 1, I in- 
clude it herewith for the information of 
my colleagues: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
this committee, as you know, on the last 
day of 1960 I sent a letter to other Mem- 
bers of the House suggesting that public 
hearings should be held by the House Com- 
mittee on Administration regarding the 1961 
budget request of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. I followed that 
letter with a formal request to the chair- 
man of this committee to hold such hear- 
ings. Shortly thereafter, he replied that it 
was not customary to hold such hearings on 
a budgetary request by a committee of the 
House, but he invited me to appear before 
this committee and to present my views. 

I am here today in response to that invi- 
tation. While I thank this committee for 
the opportunity to appear, I must respect- 
fully add that it is no substitute for the 
kind of testing budgetary hearing to which 
we generally subject executive agencies. Nor 
can I understand why we should exempt 
ourselves and our committees from similar 
hearings when a serious challenge is made to 
the budget request of one of our commit- 
tees; of course, I hope to convince you that 
my challenge to the budget request of the 
Un-American Activities Committee is a se- 
rious one, raising serious questions. I think 
we invite the criticism that we treat the 
House as a club, privileged to a degree when 
we do not concede to others, if we set a 
double standard for approving budget re- 
quests—a standard which favors the legisla- 
tive over the executive branch, procedurally 
and substantively. Therefore, I urge this 
committee to reconsider whether custom is 
a sufficient reason for treating ourselves 
more leniently and superficially than others. 
I simply leave that question with you and 
pass on to my main purpose in appearing 
today. 

I believe I have been frank in my criticism 
of the Un-American Activities Committee. I 
have repeatedly pointed out that I consider 
it a bad institution which has tended to 
grow worse in its depredations on our liber- 
ties as well as on our democratic reputation 
in the world today. I do not pretend to think 
that its continued existence can be justified 
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merely by reducing its appropriations. 
Careful cost accounting cannot transform an 
inherently bad institution into a good one. 
What is really needed is a root and branch 
excision of the committee itself from the 
body of this House. 

Still, I must and do recognize the practical, 
political difficulties in accomplishing such 
surgery today, and I equally recognize the 
limited concern of this committee in invit- 
ing my views today. Therefore, with the 
brief preliminary statement that I believe 
the main reason for drastically reducing the 
requested appropriation for the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee is the fact that 
virtually every cent given to it is spent in 
injuring our citizens and weakening our 
democratic institutions, I intend to turn to 
more detailed and empirical criticisms of 
the way the committee spends its money. 
That is, Iintend to apply to the committee—- 
as I shall call it, for brevity’s sake here- 
after—the same tests of economy in opera- 
tion, jurisdictional self-restraint, perform- 
ance of delegated functions, and the like, 
which we regularly apply to other govern- 
mental agencies which appear before us to 
justify thejr budget requests. Since these 
criticisms are all of them secondary to the 
ultimate criticism of the committee, I have 
not made any attempt to list them in order 
of gravity. As I have in the past, I will 
take as my text the committee’s own sum- 
mary of its activities during the past year. 
This is its “Annual Report for the Year 
1960.” I have several extra copies of that 
report—which I shall call “the 1960 report” 
hereafter—for the use of this committee. 

Every committee of this House must basi- 
cally justify its cost to the country—indeed, 
its very existence—by its work in evaluating 
the need for legislation and by maintain- 
ing intelligent oversight of the executive 
agencies which implement our laws. Such 
other functions as they perform are second- 
ary to these. It is, therefore, astonishing to 
see how little the committee has accom- 
plished in these basic matters entrusted to 
it and what a very large proportion of its 
entire costly work last year was devoted to 
nothing more or less than justification of its 
own existence. I remind you gentlemen 
that the reference point for these remarks is 
the fact that the committee last year was our 
third largest in budget appropriation. 

As nearly as I can determine, during the 
86th Congress, the committee spent a total 
of over $850,000, composed of the following 
amounts: 


Salaries paid committee statu- 


wary -employets..c...-.....2. $211, 762. 52 
Stationery supplies_.........-. 2, 414. 90 
PN Gc. ccuee weed hich ie Sieaine 480. 00 
Printing (estimated costs by 

PRN 5 cect ncctencdea® 17, 361. 33 
Expenditure from funds au- 

thorized for studies and in- 

vestigations ($654,000 appro- 

priated, $33,776.32 unexpend- 

OR aul cnc ccasulicwielede dene 620, 223. 68 

WOR seins Sewn De dsneeue 852, 242. 43 


1(In addition, those printing items which 
are printed on direct requisition from the 
committee, such as staff studies, hearings, 
reports, committee prints, etc., in amounts 
of 1,000 copies under the printing and bind- 
ing regulations are not shown.) 

From this, it can be seen that the commit- 
tee left unexpended $33,776.32, and for such 
small favors we should be grateful. Final 
figure, according to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, February 17, 1961, was $37,878.22. 

Now, if mere number of legislative recom- 
mendations—sheer activity without value or 
likely result—were our test, I concede the 
committee would meet the test passably. 
This quantitative test leaves much unsaid, 
however. 
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I invite your attention to pages 121 to 137 
of the 1960 annual report where the commit- 
tee discusses its legislative recommendations. 

First of all, you will note that the com- 
mittee recommends further study of pass- 
port control legislation. However, this is 
not even a matter entrusted to the com-~ 
mittee under its basic legislative authoriza- 
tion (Public Law 601, 79th Cong., and House 
rule XI, par. 18). I remind you of the 
language of that authority, which is identi- 
cal in both the law and the rule and which 
authorizes the committee: “* * * to make 
from time to time investigations oi (1) the 
extent, character, and objects of un-Ameri- 
can propaganda activities in the United 
States, (2) the diffusion within the United 
States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign coun- 
tries or of a domestic origin and attacks the 
principle of the form of government as guar- 
anteed by our Constitution, and (3) all other 
questions in relation thereto that would aid 
Congress in any necessary remedial legisla- 
tion.” 

Let me emphasize that propaganda is the 
keyword in this mandate. It is the basis 
and also the limit of its authority. 

Passport legislation is a matter we have 
entrusted to other committees of this 
House—Foreign Affairs and Judiciary—for 
reasons too sound to argue. Therefore, 
when the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee spends time and money on this matter, 
it has not only gone beyond its basic con- 
cern with propaganda, but it has wastefully 
duplicated the work of one and, perhaps, 
two other House committees. 

This twin theme of jurisdictional excess 
and wasteful duplication runs through a 
great portion of the committee’s perennial 
work, and particularly its purported legisla- 
tive work. 

Thus, I ask you to note in reading on 
pages 126 through 136 of the committee’s 
1960 report in which it sets forth its other 
legislative recommendations that the vast 
majority of them are simply not the com- 
mittee’s business. 

For example, it seems clear tc me that 
Smith Act questions are properly the concern 
of the Judiciary Committee (as they are in 
the Senate). The Federal employee security 
program is the business of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, industrial se- 
curity is within the purview of the Armed 
Forces, Atomic Energy, and Education and 
Labor Committees, and that the other pro- 
posed laws listed on page 136 are variously 
referrable to the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, Judiciary, and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committees. 

One bill, H.R. 12753, 86th Congress, dealing 
with foreign political propaganda, I will con- 
cede falls within the Un-American Activities 
Committee’s purview, but this seems to me 
to be pretty slim pickings. 

To all this I expect it will be replied first 
that a second view on these matters cannot 
hurt, but that is precisely the sort of waste- 
ful double work and interfering confusion 
for which we so severely criticize executive 
agencies, .as in the case of simultaneous de- 
velopment of the same weapons by two de- 
partments. Surely we must hold ourselves 
to the same standard when the public’s 
money and our limited energies are involved. 
Moreover, the committee’s concern with 
matters properly belonging to other com- 
mittees implies a lack of mutual confidence 
which is hardly flattering to the House. 

Nor is the 86th Congress an exception to 
the committee’s far-ranging and apparently 
unlimited jurisdictional aggrandizement. 
In the publication entitled “Legislative Rec- 
ommendations by House Committee on Un- 
American Activities,” released December 30, 
1960, the committee itself proudly lists in 
the foreword the subjects in which it has 
made recommendations. They include, to 
name but a few such far-ranging legislative 
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areas as “Refusal of Foreign Countries To 
Accept Deportees”; “Statutory Period for 
Revocation of Naturalization”; “Limitation 
of Prosecution for Passport Frauds”; “‘Pen- 
alty for Contempt of Congress”; “Statute of 
Limitations in Espionage Cases”; “Single Es- 
pionage Statute for Peace and War”; “Immu- 
nity for Congressional Witnesses”; “Techni- 
cal Surveillance (Wiretapping)”; “Registra- 
tion of Persons With Training in Espionage”’; 
“Contradictory Statements Under Oath To 
Be Punished as Perjury”; “Clarification of 
Certain Terms in the Smith Act”; “Fraudu- 
lent Use of Social Security Cards”; “Statute 
of Limitations for Perjury.” 

Now, I do not mean to imply that the 
other subjects listed that I have not men- 
tioned fall within the committee’s juris- 
diction. I just chose the most flagrant cases 
on their face. If words mean what they seem 
to mean, what possible justification can there 
be for the committee to roam in these Ely- 
sian fields of legislative treasure, other than 
the desire to self-perpetuate itself by means 
of providing copy for sometimes rather tired 
headlines. For example, the rules of the 
House clearly state that espionage is within 
the jurisdiction of the judiciary. Yet, in 
Congress after Congress, the committee 
holds hearings, using taxpayers’ money to 
come up with recommendations in this 
field. 

Wiretapping has been another fertile field 
for committee interest. No matter what view 
is taken of wiretapping, there is just no 
justification for the committee feeling that 
it is its baby as it did in the 81st, 82d, 83d, 
84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses. 

It should be pointed out that the com- 
mittee itself notes—with what I assume to 
be some chagrin—some of the proposals it 
has made in the past. In the footnote on the 
bottom of page 1 of “Legislative Recom- 
mendations,” it states: “Mention of any bill 
introduced in any session of Congress, in this 
report, does not constitute endorsement or 
recommendation of the bill by this com- 
mittee.” Such reticence on the committee’s 
part is, indeed, a refreshing note. 

However, let me at this time go over in 
detail its claim of legislative accomplish- 
ments. 

In June 1958 the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee first published a report 
entitled “Legislative Recommendations by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities—Subsequent Action Taken by Con- 
gress or Executive Agencies.” ‘The foreword 
states that the report “summarizes every leg- 
islative recommendation offered by this com- 
mittee from 1941 to 1958.” 

The report contains 79 recommendations. 
(Taking into account identical recommenda- 
tions made in more than one session of Con- 
gress, the number is actually 45.) Subse- 
quent legislative or executive action that was 
taken (impliedly on the basis of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations) is listed beneath 
each recommendation. Of the 79 recom- 
mendations, relevant legislation was adopted 
in 35 instances. In addition, making adjust- 
ment for duplication, 31 bills were proposed 
upon which Congress failed to act. (The re- 
port states that as of July 1958, 26 of these 
bills were still pending before Congress.) 

Analysis of the 35 recommendations 
adopted by Congress shows that 30 of them 
were included in 6 statutes: The Internal 
Security Act of 1950; the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952; the Espionage and 
Sabotage Act of 1954; the Immunity Act 
of 1954; the Communist Control Act of 1954 
(amending the Internal Security Act of 
1950); and the act of August 1, 1956, pro- 
viding for the registration of individuals 
trained in foreign espionage schools. (The 
other five recommendations, all of which 
were reported out of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, concern either the statute of limitations 
of, or penalties for, various criminal 
offenses.) 
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Of these six acts, only two were dealt with 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities: The Internal Security Act of 1950, 
and the Communist Control Act of 1954. 
The other four were referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The 2 acts account for 
only 14 of the recommendations submitted 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Of the 14 recommendations, 5 
were contained in the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, and subsequently were repealed and 
made part of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952. It is interesting to note 
that these five recommendations, which con- 
cern the entry and deportation of alien 
subversives, were not included in the House 
version of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(H. Rept. 2980, Aug. 22, 1950), but rather 
were proposed in the Senate (S. Rept. 2369, 
Aug. 17, 1950). 

The only legislation for which the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities was 
directly responsible was the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, and its 1954 amendments. 
Note that only that part of the Communist 
Control Act which amends the Internal Se- 
curity Act to include Communist-infiltrated 
organizations, is attributable to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. That 
part of the Communist Control Act outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party was proposed in 
the Senate, and adopted without committee 
hearings in either House. Indeed, for what 
it is worth, the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee's report on the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 expressly stated its ob- 
jections to outlawing a specific organization 
(H. Rept. 2980, Aug. 22, 1950, p. 5). 

Substantively, the Internal Security Act 
and its 1954 amendments are open to serious 
constitutional objections. Perhaps the most 
persuasive objection is that made by the 
present chairman to the 1954 amendment. 
Speaking of this Communist-infiltrated sec- 
tion of the 1954 bill, Mr. WatrTer said: 
“* * * It seems dangerous to us to report a 
far-reaching bill which may, as the Wall 
Street Journal pointed out, ‘chip away at 
the very rights we seek to save from that 
(Communist) menace’” (H. Rept. 2651, Aug. 
9, 1954; minority report). 

On December 30, 1960, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities published a revised 
edition of its publication “Legislative Rec- 
ommendations by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities.” This document 
includes all the recommendations made by 
the committee in 1958 and for the entire 
86th Congress (1959-60). For the period of 
1958-60, the committee lists 50 recommenda- 
tions (pp. 31-48). The report cites 31 bills 
that were introduced in the House as evi- 
dence of the legislation initiated by its rec- 
ommendations. Not a single one of these 
31 bills was enacted into law. 

Throughout the entire report, the com- 
mittee tendentiously claims that each of the 
$1 bills introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a direct consequence of the 
recommendations made by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. If this were so, it 
would be fair to conclude that the subject 
matter of the bills would warrant their being 
referred to the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee for its consideration and report. The 
facts, however, are to the contrary, for only 
11 of the bills were referred to the commit- 
tee. Sixteen were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, three were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, and 
one bill was referred to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The relevancy of the commit- 
tee’s work to the entire legislative process 
is made more graphic when it is realized 
that out of approximately 12,000 bills filed 
in the House of Representatives during the 
86th Congress, the 11 bills that were re- 
ferred to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee constitute nine-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the total legislative work product. 
In proportion to the funds granted to and 
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used by the committee in the 86th Con- 

2,000—this minute figure hardly 
justifies its large expenditures. The hard 
work of the Congress is done in the com- 
mittees which are charged with the duty of 
holding hearings on referred bills and re- 
porting them to the House for the guidance 
of their colleagues. This is the real test 
of the usefulness of any congressional com- 
mittee. The work of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in that respect does not 
pass the test. 

This slim workload of the committee 
is not restricted to the 86th Congress. Dur- 
ing the 6-year period covered by the 83d, 
84th, and 85th Congresses, only 10 bills 
out of over 36,000 filed in the House were 
referred to the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Nothing was heard of them after- 
ward. 

More particularly, in the 1st session of the 
83d Congress, 5,471 bills were introduced 
in the House. At least 30 related in some 
way to the subject over which the Com- 
mittee asserts jurisdiction. Nonetheless, 
only one of these bills was referred to the 
Un-American Activities Committee. In the 
second session, 3 out of 4,814 bills were 
referred to the committee. One of those was 
tabled and the other two were never reported 
out. It is particularly interesting to note 
that it was the 83d Congress which consid- 
ered the Communist Control Act, but even 
this bill was not referred to the Un-American 
Activities Committee. Rather, it went to 
the Judiciary Committee. 

The pattern was repeated in the 84th Con- 
gress. There, out of approximately 12,000 
bills filed, only a single one was referred 
to the Un-American Activities Committee. 

And, in the 85th Congress, 5 out of ap- 
proximately 13,500 bills were referred to the 
committee. Hearings were held on none 
of them. Indeed, from 1947 through 1960, 
the committee held hearings dealing with 
specific legislation in only seven cases. 

The committee, until 1960, held no further 
hearings in connection with specific legisla- 
tion—at which time it did so with respect 
to H.R. 11580 concerning vessel and port se- 
curity. Of these seven bills, only one—the 
Internal Security Act—was ever enacted into 
law. That the constitutionality of the In- 


ternal Security Act is questionable is not~ 


only obvious on its face, but is supported by 
the fact that it is now pending before the 
Supreme Court for the second time. 

In fairness to the committee, it must be 
recognized that three bills (H.R. 8121, H.R. 
8429, and H.R. 12753)—-which were referred 
to it in the 86th Congress—did pass the 
House. Each of them, however, died in the 
Senate. 

Next, I expect the rejoinder that the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction is not merely limited 
to propaganda matter. Over the years in 
point of fact, as I have shown, it has arro- 
gated to itself far broader fields. I think 
that should be stopped here and now. A 
fairly typical and gross example of this legis- 
lative interloping last year was the commit- 
tee’s stepping into the controversy over the 
Air Force Training Manual allegation of 
Communist infiltration of churches. Now, 
so far as the House was concerned, the ques- 
tion there was whether this was proper ma- 
terial for a service training manual or any 
Government publication, regardless of the 
accuracy of the manual. Our Armed Services 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Printing were the only committees properly 
concerned with this question. The Un- 
American Activities Committee instead 
simply rushed in, ignoring the limitations 
of its mandate. 

Purther examples of this practice are pro- 
vided by the committee’s study of the sus- 
ceptibility of the Conelrad radio facilities to 
Communist infiltration (1960 report, pp. 
70-73), and its study of the defections last 
year of two National Security Agency em- 
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ployees to the Soviet Union (1960 report, pp. 
75-76). Now, in each case other House com- 
mittees were already entrusted with oversight 
over both these general subjects. 

However, in each case, the committee 
blithely ignored its mandate and dealt with 
aspects of the matter which were not in any 
event its legitimate concern. In the Conel- 
rad study, it concerned itself with the possi- 
bility of espionage and physical acts of 
subversion, which have nothing to do with 
propaganda matters. In the case of the 
National Security Agency, it dealt with the 
strengthening of the personnel security pro- 
gram which is equally far outside its 
jurisdiction. More of our money was thus 
misspent on what was none of the commit- 
tee’s proper business. 

The committee’s mandate, as I said be- 
fore, is solely concerned with propaganda. 
Now, of course, this is not the forum in 
which to question whether any agency of 
the Government armed with coercive legal 
powers should be empowered to inquire into 
speech or thought—which is what propa- 
ganda is, after all. But, I think we are at 
least entitled to insist that money appro- 
priated for the committee having such an 
explosive commission be spent precisely 
within the terms of its mandate. On the 
contrary, the committee has an almost un- 
believable record of branching out into mat- 
ters and activities having nothing to do 
with its mandate. 

Typical is the series of consultations en- 
titled “The Crimes of Khrushchev,” which 
deal with the inhumanity of the Communist 
regime behind the Iron Curtain (1960 re- 
port, pp. 95-102). Another example is the 
expensively printed pictorial summary en- 
titled “Lest We Forget,” which is a collection 
of pictures depicting atrocities and misery 
which have occurred behind the Iron Curtain. 

The point I am making is twofold. First, 
none of these committee activities and pub- 
lications—however reliable they are and 
however horrible the facts they depict—has 
the slightest thing to do with “un-American 
propaganda * * * in the United States,” 
which is the committee’s mandate. 

Secondly, the committee seems to have 
arrogated to itself the role of being an un- 
defined roving commission as a voice for 
anti-Communists. Native fascism, Ku Klux- 
ism, and other domestic phenomena, which 
some might think were also its business, have 
simply been ignored. Now, whether the 
committee should or should not be an ag- 
gressive anti-Communist voice is highly de- 
batable. The quality of its work, its reputa- 
tion among our allies, the interference with 
aspects of our foreign policy, all suggest a 
negative answer. But it seems perfectly 
clear that the committee should not under- 
take these activities without our prior ap- 
proval any more than, say, the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries should 
undertake, without our approval, a survey 
of the missile race. To spend the taxpay- 
ers’ money beyond its mandate, and in such 
dubious ways, is indefensible. 

Presumably we would be annoyed, if not 
angered, to find the Army Department at- 
tempting to run the national parks or the 
Securities and Exchange Commission inter- 
vening in labor disputes. Moreover, the 
proof that such jurisdictional trespassing 
is not good or efficient government is right 
here. Out of seven major legislative rec- 
ommendations in 1960, only once did this 
committee stay in its own bailiwick and 
hence only once did it fail merely to dupli- 
cate the inquiry of another committee of 
the House. I suggest that this is a proper 
criterion of its worth and cost to the tax- 
payers of this country. 

A related committee expense was the pub- 
lication of the lengthy document I referred 
to before entitled, “Legislative Recommenda- 
tions by House Committee on Un-American 
Activities.” This brings me to the fact that 
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a very large portion of the committee’s 
work and expenditures is devoted to justify- 
ing its existence. Let me suggest to you 
that this formula is foolproof if you accept 
the premise that self-advertisement is a suf- 
ficient reason for the existence of any Gov- 
ernment agency. In budgetary terms, I 
think it is about as bad a proposition as can 
be found. Yet, the self-perpetuation formu- 
la which can be built on this premise is 
simple: Devote yourself to answering criti- 
cism and you cannot fail to find further 
need for your own existence. It is a sub- 
species of Parkinson’s law. 

Now, the document I have just referred to 
is clearly based on this formula. Indeed, 
only 3 years ago the committee published 
an earlier version of this same document 
with the foreword statement that it an- 
swered claims that the committee had no 
legislative purpose. (See the 1960 report 
at p. 121, where this is quoted.) The new, 
updated document has the same purpose— 
as its foreword shows. 

I have already suggested how much of this 
supposed legislative activity was duplication 
and also beyond the committee’s jurisdic- 
tion. The numerology of these lengthy 
scorecards is reflective of this fact in that 
most of the claimed legislative achievements, 
in fact, originated with other House com- 
mittees which had proper concern with 
them. But it is the cost of these committee 
documents to which I call your attention. 
The committee seems to have taken as its 
theme the title of a recent novel by the 
author, Norman Mailer, “Advertisements for 
Myself.” How can it be justified unless self- 
justification itself is our business as legis- 
lators? 

Self-justification dominates much of the 
committee’s work and, therefore, its ex- 
penditures. Two years ago, it produced a 
document entitled “Operation Abolition,” 
which was nothing but a series of dossiers of 
people who were members of groups seeking 
the abolition of the committee. The 1960 
report indulges in more of this paranoid and 
inexcusably costly concern and, moreover, 
each reference in the 1960 report itself is 
merely a precis of more detailed coverage 
elsewhere in a separate report or printed 
hearings (virtually every hearing of this 
committee gets printed at the taxpayers’ 
expense), or what are quaintly called con- 
sultations (also printed, one and all). Re- 
member that much of this costly and time- 
consuming activity is concerned solely with 
critics of the committee and is justified on 
the principle that if “you’re against us, 
you’re un-American.” Thus, two separate 
reports on the San Francisco riot incident, 
which the committee’s own conduct largely 
precipitated, were deemed necessary because 
of the fact that the public demonstration in 
question was aimed at the committee itself 
(see 1960 report, pp. 77 to 87). Added to 
this, a separate film was produced and dis- 
tributed privately for profit and then made 
a House document, at the committee’s be- 
hest, although at no public expense because 
of its commercial profitability to the dis- 
tributor. (Of course, this raises serious 
ethical and legal questions, since the film 
is distortive and defamatory, but they con- 
cededly do not concern the committee’s 
budget as such.) I suppose we should be 
thankful, though, because the committee’s 
prior excursion into the motion picture field 
in 1958 did cost the taxpayers almost $2,200, 
which was paid to the Army Pictorial Service 
for a film depicting the committee’s activi- 
ties. 

Similarly, several years ago, the committee 
printed at public expense a document en- 
titled “The House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities: What It Is; What It Does,” to 
explain itself to the public. Again I ask, for 
what other committee do we provide such 
expensive taxpaid insurance against public 
misunderstanding? The trouble, of course, 
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is that “by their works shall ye know them,” 
and the committee has thus become well 
known and justifiably criticized in a man- 
ner no other standing committee of the 
House has experienced. Yet, that does not 
justify our paying for costly brochures and 
public relations efforts. It would be far 
better to support a cut in the committee’s 
budget to insure its confinement to work 
which does not require endless self-extenua- 
tion, name-calling counterattacks, and the 
like. I think we need not fear criticism if 
we are doing our jobs. But if we spend a 
great part of our time and money just an- 
swering criticism, clearly we are not doing 
our jobs. To spend taxpayers’ money ex- 
plaining to them why you are spending it 
is an act of self-levitation; the process is 
endless and the formula, as I have indicated, 
is perfect. 

Let me point out that in all of this, es- 
pecially in the tone and content of its self- 
glorification work, the committee becomes a 
partisan, rather than the impartial, monitor 
it should be. And, as the tone becomes more 
querulous, more money is spent in the com- 
mittee’s fight against its critics, rather than 
in the execution of its mandate. Thus, as is 
faithfully reported at page 87 of the 1960 
report, one member of the committee so far 
lost his sense of proportion as to claim that 
the angry students in San Francisco were 
toying with treason, literally. Undoubtedly, 
he believed what he said for he said it in 
the committee document film. Now all this 
is sought to be justified by the claim that 
he who dislikes the committee is either un- 
American or a dupe. Well, gentlemen, I 
could have brought with me an immense 
supporting chorus of respectable newspapers, 
leading citizens, and impeccable groups to 
echo my views. Most of us know the com- 
mittee quite well, I assure you. But the 
point is that however the committee views 
me and others of its critics, its ad hominem 
counterattacks do not constitute real leg- 
islative activity, nor oversight of the execu- 
tive branch. They are marginal, petty works 
at best, not worth a cent of tax money, and 
degrading to the dignity of the House. 

Lastly, even taken on its own terms, the 
committee rarely does more than redun- 
dantly recite what the FBI or another agency 
has already reported. 

For example, when the two National 
Security Agency employees defected this past 
year, the committee rushed into action and 
the headlines, despite the fact that the 
National Security Agency, the FBI, and an- 
other committee of the House were all con- 
cerned with the case—actively investigating 
it. 

I have dwelt on this self-justification be- 
cause it constitutes such a large and striking 
part of the committee’s efforts. But let me 
turn to the questions of banality or, at best, 
mere republication of what is generally 
known and freely available elsewhere, which 
figures even more largely in the committee’s 
work. A typical example of what I mean— 
one which repeats itself from year to year— 
is the committee’s concern with so-called 
Aesopian Communist language. By this, the 
committee means generally that Communist 
political expressions are keyed to their 
ideology, rather than Western democratic 
ideals, which is hardly a revelation, even toa 
junior high school student. A typical exam- 
ple of this belaboring of the obvious can be 
found at the bottom of page 8 of the 1960 
report; it goes a bit far in that it transforms 
Communist Aesopianism into committee 
Alice-in-Wonderlandism, but I won’t burden 
you with more than the page reference. 

Now this kind of banality and pointless 
recapitulation of what others have already 
noted can be done on a large and far more 
expensive scale, as exemplified by two costly 
1960 committee publications, entitled “Facts 
on Communism, Volumes I and II.” To- 
gether, these two publications total 589 pages 
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which the Congress could well have decided 
not to publish since virtually all of the infor- 
mation was either well known already or 
available elsewhere for the serious student. 

The same can be said of most of the com- 
mittee’s ex parte hearings with friendly wit- 
nesses and also of its consultations. This last 
novel institution involves the interviewing 
of either an expert on communism or a ren- 
egade from it, whose testimony—together 
with opening sermon and closing apostrophes 
of committee members—is then printed. To 
what value? This year, even the chairman 
has conceded in one such case that the 
friendly testimony had merely reminded 
again what we all know about the Soviet 
Union—that it is a threat to world peace. 
Why should we ask our Citizens to pay for 
such redundancies? 

And, speaking of redundancies, let me cite 
one of the most amazing ones that has come 
to my attention as a Member of the House. 

The committee has had one witness appear 
before it at least 11 times in public sessions 
in different cities throughout the country to 
obtain great headlines as committee members 
greeted his testimony as new and revealing. 
The star of these roadshow performances was 
Irving Fishman, deputy collector of customs 
at the port of New York, who is in charge of 
intercepting mail from abroad which the 
Government believes is pornographic or po- 
litical propaganda. Each time Fishman ap- 
pears, he drags in unopened mail sacks and 
before the awe-struck eyes of members of 
the committee he pulls out Communist 
propaganda. He has even gone through the 
same act twice in the same city. 

At the times Fishman has performed these 
tasks, he was receiving his regular salary as 
a customs Official, in addition to receiving 
travel and per diem expenses from the com- 
mittee. Admittedly, these sums from the 
committee (and from the taxpayers’ pockets, 
ultimately) are not large, but that isn’t the 
criteria. Should any committee of this 
House be spending money for roadshows of 
this kind for public performance? 

Now these matters raise another serious 
question about the committee’s budget— 
namely, is the committee properly set up 
to conduct the kind of really fruitful study 
of communism which we need? Its own 
fondness for vituperation, rather than com- 
prehension, the superficiality of its work, 
the repetitiousness of its publications strong- 
ly indicate that it is not. If our other 
committees put on similar blinders and 
studied the agricultural surplus, the cold 
war and other such major problems in the 
same shallow, a priori manner, they would 
be helpless to recommend useful legisla- 
tion or even accurately describe the chal- 
lenges we face. Thus, it is shocking to note 
what an extraordinarily high percentage of 
the committee’s recommended legislation is 
not only of doubtful constitutionality, but 
also likely to alienate our democratic allies. 

In sum, gentlemen, perhaps 20 percent of 
the time does this committee really stick to 
its last. Even in that small portion of its 
activities it engages in alley-cat fights, 
shrill accusations, and produces results of 
such low quality that most people would 
be ashamed to publish or publicize them. 
It is unbelievably repetitious and wordy in 
reporting these platitudinous findings. All 
too frequently, it recommends what is either 
clearly unconstitutional or has already been 
studied far better by other House commit- 
tees. The rest of the committee’s work 
strays far outside its mandate, also du- 
plicates the work of other committees and 
tends to assume an aggressive counter- 
propaganda quality which is only doubtfully 
appropriate to a congressional committee in 
any event, and is certainly intolerable when 
done without our advance sanction. 

Many of these deficiencies in the com- 
mittee’s work stem in large part from what 
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I consider its inherently defective character 
as an institution. However, as I have indi- 
cated, I have not come here today to ex- 
pound on that larger and more basic prob- 
lem. The matters I have discussed and 
documented bear directly on the committee 
as a spender of public money waich we 
appropriate. They, therefore, are a direct 
concern of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

My thesis today is that one effective way 
to stop the committee’s excesses is to deny 
it the money which it spendson them. That 
money is as excess as the committee work 
which it supports. Give the committee what 
it really needs and will, therefore, use in the 
execution of its mandate. That, as I have 
indicated, is about 20 percent of what it 
requested last year and has again requested 
for this year. 

Gentlemen, that is what we do with an 
executive agency which shows a perennial 
inabiilty to do its job and do it fruitfully. 
That is what we do to an agency which merely 
stands still in one place, repeating itself. 
That is also what we do to an agency which 
repeatedly overreaches itself and tries to take 
over the work properly committed to other 
agencies. The committee is guilty of all 
these vices and more. If there is any doubt 
about what I have said, then I believe hear- 
ings should be held on this matter, and I will 
document my case in detail. 

There lurks here, as I suggested, the ques- 
tion of whether we are to treat ourselves as 
a legislative body more favorably than we 
treat the Executive in budgetary matters be- 
cause of mistaken notions of congressional 
courtesy. 

The new administration is pledged to econ- 
omy, but it is also morally committed to 
undertake large new works in the public in- 
terest. We have an equal obligation, par- 
ticularly those of us in the majority party, 
to review our congressional appropriations 
with an eye to economy, and also to see that 
what we appropriate for our own use is well 
spent in the service of honest public need. 
There is no need and, hence, no justification 
for the wasteful 80 percent of the commit- 
tee’s budget. I submit to you that its 1961 
appropriation should be reduced accordingly. 

Thank you for your courtesy in hearing me. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 19, last, a committee, repre- 
senting 68 organizations from the 2 Lith- 
uanian parishes in Worcester, Mass., 
St. Casimir’s and Our Lady of Vilna, 
sponsored exercises in the parish hall of 
Our Lady of Vilna marking the 43d an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by Lithuania. 

I should like to insert at this point a 
report of this observance which appeared 
in the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
newspaper issue of February 20, 1961. 

I have been asked to include, also, the 
address I delivered on this occasion, to- 
gether with the remarks made on a radio 
program by Anthony Miller, Esq., a 
prominent attorney in the city of 
Worcester of Lithuanian descent. 
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The newspaper article and addresses 
follow: 


GrouPs OBSERVE LITHUANIAN ANNIVERSARY 


U.S. Representative Harotp D. DONOHUE, 
told 1,200 persons representing 52 local 
Lithuanian organizations yesterday, that 
public opinion will someday force the Soviet 
Union to free Lithuania. 

DONOHUE was principal speaker at the 43d 
anniversary observance of the founding of 
the Republic of Lithuania, held in Our Lady 
of Vilna parish hall, 

“With the continued fight on our part, 
freedom-loving nations, and the United Na- 
tions, and by holding meetings like this one 
today, public opinion all over the world 
will arouse Russia to relinquish control over 
all these small countries which it has sub- 
jected,” he said. 

He noted that public opinion has resulted 
in Western powers relinquishing control 
over colonies in Asia and Africa. 

Peter Viscinis, of Brockton, director of 
the radio program “Liberty Bell,’ outlined 
Lithuania’s history from its birth as a re- 
public following World War I, to its subjuga- 
tion by the Soviet Union in World War II. 
He urged continued effort by Lithuanian 
groups to support the United States and 
other countries in efforts to restore an in- 
dependent Lithuania. 

Earlier, delegates from St. Casimir’s 
Church, and Our Lady of Vilna Church, the 
Lithuanian Aid Association, and the Lithu- 
anian Community of the United States of 
America, Worcester branch, adopted sev- 
eral resolutions. 

They were: 

“That the United States continue to re- 
fuse to recognize the unjust annexation of 
Lithuania by the Soviet Union; 

“That the Soviet Union be compelled to 
leave Lithuania and to arrange for the re- 
turn of Lithuanians forced into exile; 

“That the Soviet Union permit Lithuania 
to hold a free plebiscite with a secret ballot 
supervised by the United Nations; 

“That all free nations realize true peace 
cannot exist as long as the one main prin- 
ciple of communism is directed to mastery 
of the entire human race; and 

“That Lithuania be admitted to the United 
Nations.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Constantine A. Vasys, pas- 
tor of Our Lady of Vilna Church, gave the 
invocation. 

Masses earlier in the day were celebrated 
in both churches for Lithuanians behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Joseph Glavickas was general chairman, 
and Stanley Wackell, program chairman. 





SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN Haroutp D. Dono- 
HUE ON LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE, FEB- 
RUARY 11, 1961 


It is a particular honor, as your Repre- 
sentative in the U.S. Congress, to again take 
part in these exercises marking the 43d an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence. 

Unfortunately today we still have no rea- 
son to be joyous on this anniversary. How- 
ever, we do have great reason and a real 
duty to salute the spirit, the courage, and 
hope exemplified by the people of Lithuania, 
who steadfastly retain their original desire 
and pledge to forever work for their even- 
tual freedom. 

When we even briefly recall the past 
heroic record of Lithuania and her brave 
people we can easily understand why she 
will and she must, with God’s help, one 
day regain her liberty. 

Lithuania, in the Middle Ages, was a great 
and powerful nation. She _ successfully 
turned back the warring Germans, Mon- 
gols, and Tartars. Finally, in 1795 she lost 
her freedom to czarist Russia and from that 
date to 1918 she continuously defended her- 
self against Russia and Germany in per- 
sistent effort to overcome their oppression. 
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When that victorious day came, Lith- 
uanians everywhere thought that the hor- 
rible burden of slavery had been everlast- 
ingly removed. On that February day in 
1918, the United States, Russia, Germany, 
and other nations recognized Lithuania’s 
sovereignty. The Russians gave up all 
claims upon her. 

The few short years of her new liberty 
once more gave to the world her age-old 
culture and the fruits of her industry. No 
one could believe that the flame so re- 
cently relighted would once more be extin- 
guished by the barbarous actions of Soviet 
Russia. The renewed occupation of Lith- 
uania by Red Russia was in direct viola- 
tion of the treaty of 1926—in direct 
violation of the peace pact, the nonaggres- 
sion pact, and the mutual assistance pact 
with Russia which guaranteed Lithuanian 
independence. 

That treaty and those pacts were never 
repealed and legally they are still in force 
between Lithuania and Soviet Russia. As 
we have repeatedly found out since that 
time it appears that treaties and pacts with 
Russia mean nothing. By the Communist 
repudiation of this treaty all the free world 
received warning that there is little hope of a 
peaceful coexistence with Communist Rus- 
sia if the Kremlin leaders think a nation 
is helpless against their aggression. 

It is to the everlasting credit of all the 
free nations as well as our own beloved 
country that this forceful incorporation of 
Lithuania has never been recognized. In- 
stead this act of open aggression has been 
denounced for what it truly is. 

Since this illegal and tyrannical subju- 
gation of a once free nation has occurred— 
what are the current conditions? 

Today in Lithuania hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanian men, women, and children 
have been annihilated or deported to Russia 
to build up Soviet industries, under the false 
cloak of volunteer labor. Few Lithuanians 
are permitted to leave their country and 
many have been forced into Soviet slave 
labor camps. Visitors are not allowed to ob- 
serve the atrocious conditions under which 
the once free but still proud people of Lithu- 
ania must try to exist. All in a vicious at- 
tempt to destroy their religious faith and 
love of liberty. But love of God and love of 
country is the heritage of the Lithuanian 
people and attempts to destroy this heritage 
have been made before. They have failed 
and these will fail. 

Down through the centuries this heritage 
has been courageously preserved by her peo- 
ple in their native country. They have also 
brought their great culture and talents to 
every other part of the globe. As one who has 
lived among and worked with Lithuanian- 
Americans all my life, I have personally ob- 
served and admired their practice of these 
hereditary virtues. They are recognized and 
acclaimed for their religious zeal, patriotic 
loyalty, family devotion, neighborly concern 
and community cooperation. 

Here in the United States the Lithuanian- 
Americans have made many and distinct con- 
tributions to the progress of our country. 
They have held up for our example unswerv- 
ing dedication to their ideals, and a high 
sense of personal responsibility. 

We are grateful for their contributions to 
all phases of our national life and for the 
infusion of their nationality virtues among 
their fellow Americans. 

Moral and spiritual factors play the major 
part in the building and maintenance of any 
society, and in the promotion of its progress. 

The rekindling of and rededication to the 
practice of these virtues and ideals is the 
only thing that can now save the United 
States herself from Communist domination 
and help this country to lead the world into 
a new era of peaceful freedom for all peoples 
of the world. 
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We here and the rest of the civilized world 
could have no better inspiration in pursuing 
this objective than the glorious history and 
record of brave Lithuania and her still em- 
battled people. The continuing persecution 
and subjugation of Lithuania, and the other 
small nations, is a grave challenge to the 
moral conscience of America and the United 
Nations. It will remain so until the cooper- 
ative efforts of all free nations have reestab- 
lished the great basic principles of liberty 
everywhere in the world. In simple justice, 
and for self-survival our Government must 
perseveringly insist that the Lithuanian peo- 
ple be restored in their inalienable right to 
govern themselves as they themselves see 
fit. If we ever neglect this obligation the 
same thing could happen to us here. 

Therefore, we, as fellow Americans, and 
you as Lithuanian descendants, must pledge 
today, to undergo any necessary sacrifice to 
preserve the freedom of the United States 
against Communist tyranny and restore such 
freedom to your beloved homeland. In this 
joint cause we should have and we will have 
the full support of decent people all over the 
world. They will join in our prayers and our 
efforts, under God, to keep the remaining 
citadels of liberty alive and to insure that 
your native country will be free to live again 
in the spirit of her ancient motto: “Be what 
may, Lithuania will always stay.” 


AppDREsS OF ANTHONY J. MILLER, Esq. 


As your fellow American of Lithuanian 
descent, it is a special privilege for me to 
join with you, and with our great Congress- 
man, HaRoLp DONOHUE, in this program com- 
memorating the 43d anniversary of the decla- 
ration of Lithuanian independence. 

This annual program is dear to the hearts 
of all Lithuanians because it is held in 
remembrance of that day in February 1918, 
which marked the end of over 100 years of 
suffering under a hostile foreign rule. 
Lithuania, on that day, stood forth as an 
independent free Republic. There was cause 
for rejoicing and hopes for the future were 
bright. The people in our native country 
were happy and content in their own 
sovereignty. 

Unfortunately, in this year of 1961 our 
exercises are touched with sorrow. The fond 
hopes for Lithuania’s freedom are yet 
covered over by tyrannical restriction. We 
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dwell with sadness upon the continuing 
tragedy of the suffering enveloping Lithu- 
ania under ruthless dictatorship; today 
Lithuania is a Communist slave state. 

The principles of political independence 
set forth in the declaration by the United 
Nations and the Atlantic Charter are a 
shameless sham in view of the present suf- 
focation of Lithuanian liberty. Our native 
country and her people are undergoing the 
extreme hardships of brutal conquest by a 
tyrannical giant. 

However, our thoughts of the sufferings 
of our people at home are comforted by our 
knowledge that Lithuanians are a race of 
proven character, courage, and culture. 

Our people have a lasting faith that the 
Russians cannot destroy. 

Our people have a persevering courage that 
the Communists can never conquer. 

You and I well know, and history shows, 
that Lithuania has a national character 
that will survive when all the force and 
brutality of Kremlin persecution has van- 
ished from the face of the earth. 

Although we are indeed sorrowful about 
the unhappy conditions existing in our na- 
tive land we have no real cause for despair. 
Consistently, through her history, Lithuania 
has shown that her people will always and 
eventually overcome the passing and tempo- 
rary dictatorships that have been visited 
upon her. The Christian faith which, in 
1399, repulsed the Tartar invasion and saved 
all Europe from barbarism is still with her 
today. It gives her the spiritual vigor to 
survive any tyranny. From the knowledge of 
our own Lithuanian heritage we know, as 
Lithuanian-Americans, that deep in the 
heart of every native Lithuanian there is a 
passion for liberty and freedom which will 
never die. There is no earthly power that can 
forever hold in slavery a God-fearing people 
who are determined to be free. 

Today Lithuanians are gathering all over 
the world to renew their vow to ceaselessly 
work for the independence of our homeland. 
Here in the United States I earnestly believe 
that most of our fellow Americans are in- 
creasingly concerned about the fate of Lith- 
uania and the other Communist-dominated 
states which stand in graphic testimony of 
our failure to move and act in accord with 
the principles for which our people have 
fought and died in two World Wars. 
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It is, therefore, our duty as loyal Lithua- 
nian-Americans to publicize on every occa- 
sion throughout the year, not just today, the 
harsh facts of the suffocation of self-govern- 
ment that is being thrust upon Lithuania 
and other states by the Russian Government 
in their policy of expansion through fraud, 
force, and threats. We must, as a duty, con- 
tinue to remind all peoples that World War 
It was fought with the clear understanding 
and pledged purpose that common victory 
would bring restoration of self-government 
and territorial integrity to the oppressed na- 
tions of the world. 

We cannot conceive of that war being jus- 
tified until that pledge has been fulfilled. 
The great world powers, including our own 
America, must constantly be urged to com- 
bine their efforts for the release of Lithua- 
nia and the other nations from the cruel 
domination of Russian imperialistic terror- 
ism. It is a terrorism which defies and de- 
nies every decent concept of self-determina- 
tion and democracy. 

Beyond evidence of our Christian concern 
for the people in our native Lithuania, this 
commemoration program serves an even 
more useful and practical purpose. 

It is a vivid reminder to the world of the 
tragic fate of Lithuania and the other coun- 
tries who used to be free but are now bound 
by the chains of Communist dictatorship. 

We can and we should make this occasion 
far more than a temporary expression of our 
sympathy for our own people and the un- 
happy people of the other countries barely 
existing in the darkness of the Iron Curtain. 
Let us make it a time of reinspiration and 
rededication in the eternal fight for the 
freedom and independence of all men every- 
where. 

These exercises here and throughout oth- 
er lands where people of Lithuanian descent 
are living will be heard and become known 
behind the Iron Curtain. It will clearly 
demonstrate to our home people that they 
are not forgotten, that their struggles are 
the struggles of the freedom-loving world. 

It will surely help to Keep burning in their 
hearts and minds the flames of hope for the 
day of liberation. 

Let us then never relax our efforts on be- 
half of our people, and let us pray that God 
will grant that glorious day of freedom to 
be soon realized. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art from everlasting to 
everlasting, in Thy*proyjdence it is our 
appointed lot to live aid toil when, as 
never before, humasity has struck its 
tents and is on the march. 

We are pilgrims. We cannot go back 
to any past. We cannot call a halt at 
any spot where we fain would stay. 

Our divine cem$isgion is to discard 
that which has been outgrown, and 
which, with wider vision, is seen now to 
be unworthy; and at the same time it 
is ours to maintain and conserve that 
which is vital. 

Give us to see, we pray, that the price- 
less wisdom gained in the experience of 
the yesterdays is to be woven into the 


changing patterns of the tomorrows. 
Ordain us anew as custodians of the 
treasures inherited from the past, and 
also as stewards entrusted to join ex- 
perience and adventure to make a better 
future. As Thy servants, who are the 
representatives of the people, stand at 
the great divide between the past and 
the future, may their gaze these sacred 
weeks be upon the Christ of the ages, 
who came, not to destroy, but to fulfill, 
and in whose arms are all the treasures 
of ancient good and all the hope of the 
untried and untrodden days. In His 
spirit send us forth, not knowing whither 
we go, but as travelers with high as- 
surance as we follow Him, whose goal 
is the Kingdom of Righteousness, for 
whose coming we pray, in His ever- 
blessed name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 24, 1961, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nomination of Arthur Alden Kim- 
ball, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
WALTER M. Mumma, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Pennsylvania, and 
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transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

The message announced that, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 712 
(a) (2) of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency had 
appointed Mr. Patman, of Texas, Mr. 
Ratns, of Alabama, Mr. Mutter, of New 
York, Mr. McDonovcu, of California, 
and Mr. WimDNaLL, of New Jersey, as 
members of the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production on the part of the 
House. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 155) 
to create a joint committee to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the 
first inaugural of Abraham Lincoln, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE TO FILE BILLS AND 
REPORTS DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be permitted to 
file bills and reports during the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate this week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences, and the permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Government Operations were author- 
ized to meet and hold hearings during 
the session of the Senate today. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONSIDERA- 
TION OF JUDGES BILL ON 
THURSDAY 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 

the information of the Senate, and after 

consultation with the distinguished 
minority leader, I wish to announce that 
on Thursday we shall begin debate on 
the judges bill, which on yesterday was 
ordered to be reported by the Judiciary 
Committee. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
from the President of the United States 
which, by unarimous consent, was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, and, 
with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 27, 1961. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am trans- 
mitting herewitii a draft of a bill to pro- 
vide Federal assistance to our State and 
local public elementary and secondary 
school systems. It carries out recom- 
mendations contained in my message to 
the Congress of February 20, 1961. 

Also included in the draft legislation 
are amendments to extend and improve 
the two laws (Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874, 8lst Cong.) which provide 
for payments to local school districts in 
areas of Federal impact. These take 
into account the recommended legisla- 
tion dealing with general education. 

I am convinced that the national in- 
terest requires us to provide every child 
with an opportunity to develop his 
talents to their fullest. Inadequacies in 
our school systems handicap this de- 
velopment. I believe that this legisla- 
tion will help lift our schools to a new 
level of excellence. 

The enclosed letter from the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
describes the proposal in more detail. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF GENERAL SALES MANAGER, COM- 
MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the General Sales Manager concerning the 
policies, activities, and developments, in- 
cluding all sales and disposals, with regard 
to each commodity which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation owns or which it is di- 
rected to support, for the month of October 
1960 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON SPECIAL Pay TO CERTAIN OFFICERS 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
the permissive authority vested in the Sec- 
retary of Defense to pay special pay to cer- 
tain officers was not exercised during the 
calendar year 1960; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


Report ENTITLED “SEMIANNUAL RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 
REPORT” 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report entitled “Semiannual Research and 
Development Procurement Actions Report,” 
covering the period from July 1, 1960, 
through December 31, 1960 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

REPORT OF OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


A letter from the Acting Director, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
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Office of the President, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report of that Office, for the 
fiscal year 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON Export CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, covering the fourth quarter 
of 1960 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


Dr. FERENC DOMJAN AND OTHERS 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Dr. Ferenc Domjan and 
others (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AuDIT REPORT ON NATIONAL FUND FOR MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


A letter from the executive vice president, 
National Fund for Medical Education, New 
York, N.Y., transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
audit report of that fund, for the year ended 
December 31, 1960 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF WABASH VALLEY INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the executive director, 
Wabash Valley Interstate Commission, Terre 
Haute, Ind., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that commission, dated January 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF Boys’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 


A letter from the president, and national 
director, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York, 
N.Y., transmitting, pursuant to law, a finan- 
cial report of that organization, for the year 
ended December 31, 1960 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ON 
ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LAWS 874 AND 
815 , 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation on the administration of Public 
Laws 874 and 815, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL MEDIATION 
CONCILIATION SERVICE 


A letter from the Director, Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Service, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


AND 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

“House JoInrt RESOLUTION 4 
“Joint resolution relating to legislation con- 
cerning domestic gold 

“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
into the U.S. House of Representatives 
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which would direct the U.S. Treasury to 
pay $70 per fine ounce for newly mined do- 
mestic gold and would require that the 
Treasury charge $70 per fine ounce on the 
sale of gold for domestic, industrial, profes- 
sional and artistic use; and 
“Whereas this legislation would encour- 
age and stimulate the domestic gold produc- 
tion industry of Alaska and other mining 
areas of the United States; and 
“Whereas the legislation affects only do- 
mestic production and will not disturb or 
unsettle the international monetary rela- 
tionships of the United States; and 
“Whereas the prosperity of the entire 
country depends in large part on the suc- 
cessful utilization of our great natural re- 
sources; and 
“Whereas the present decline in United 
States gold production results from many 
facts, including the fixed gold price of $35 an 
ounce; and 
“Whereas the revival of the Alaska and 
the national gold industry could benefit the 
entire country and could serve as an aid in 
halting the loss of national gold reserves; 
be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in second Legislature, first session 
assembled, That the U.S. Congress is re- 
spectfully urged to take favorable action on 
H.R. 2573, raising the price of domestic gold, 
as introduced by Representative Raupu J. 
RIveErsS; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; and the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President of 
the Senate; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; to 
the chairmen of the Banking and Currency, 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committees of the 
U.S. House of Representatives; to the Hon- 
orable E. L. Bartlett and the Honorable 
Ernest Gruening, Senators from Alaska; and 
the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representa- 
tive from Alaska. 
“Passed by the house January 31, 1961. 
““WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 10, 1961. 








“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Certified true, full and correct. 
“ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 14 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
pea State of Idaho, respectfully represent, 

at: 

“Whereas the Army Corp of Engineer’s 308 
Review, properly denominated as House Doc- 
ument No. 531, 81st Congress, 2d session, 
as the same has been later amended and mod- 
ified by Senate Document No. 51, 84th Con- 
gress, Ist session and review of House Docu- 
ment No. 531, dated June 1958, entitled 
‘Water Resource Development, Columbia 
River Basin,’ clearly points out that the 
site of the proposed storage dam on the 
North Fork of the Clearwater River in Clear- 
water County, State of Idaho, known as 
Bruce’s Eddy, is a great natural location 
for a multipurpose flood control and hydro- 
electric dam installation; and 
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“Whereas Federal funds approaching $2 
million in amount have been expended on 
studies, explorations, surveys, testing and 
planning of said project, the results of which 
have fully supported the original recommen- 
dation of the Army Corp of Engineers as 
contained in the above referenced docu- 
ments; and 

“Whereas annual flood damage of con- 
siderable proportion exists on the Clear- 
water River, where a recurrence of the 1948 
flood in the Clearwater Valley, based on 
present conditions, but assuming protection 
of Lewiston by levees proposed as a part 
of the authorized Lower Granite lock and 
dam project on Snake River, would cause 
an estimated damage of $3 million, of which 
$1,500,000 would be downstream from the 
Bruces Eddy Dam site; and 

“Whereas the potential for commercial and 
industrial development in the Clearwater 
basin cannot be realized until substantial 
regulation of the flows of the Clearwater 
River for the prevention of flood control is 
effected; and 

“Whereas additional hydroelectric power 
will be required in the Columbia basin by 
the years 1965 through 1970 to meet the in- 
creasing electric power demands forecasted 
for that period in Idaho and the Pacific 
Northwest; and 

“Whereas navigation and recreational ben- 
efits are important to the Clearwater area 
and to the State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas the Bruces Eddy project, as rec- 
ommended by the Army Corps of Engineers, 
would be a multipurpose project, accom- 
plishing the following, among other pur- 
poses: 

“1. Flood control: Local flood damages in 
the Clearwater basin would be reduced an- 
nually and major flood problems in the lower 
Columbia River would be importantly bene- 
fited by upstream storage as would be pro- 
vided by this proposed project. 

“2. Power: A Bruces Eddy powerplant 
would have, at site, an ultimate power in- 
stallation in excess of 500,000 kilowatts. In 
addition, storage releases from Bruce’s Eddy 
Reservoir would increase the energy genera- 
tion at downstream powerplants by 799 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours annually. That the 
benefit-to-cost ratio of said project, as esti- 
mated in Senate Document No. 51, would be 
2.14 to 1. 

“3. Navigation: The Bruces Eddy Pool 
would provide important assistance in trans- 
portation of logs from the forests to the mills 
which would yield an estimated benefit of 
$537,000 annually. 

“4, Storage: The reservoir at the project 
would provide about 2 million acre-feet of 
usable water storage. 

“5. Recreation: The reservoir would be 
about 50 miles long and will provide many 
and varied recreational benefits to the peo- 
ple of the State of Idaho: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State 
of Idaho (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That we most respectfully 
urge upon the Congress of the United 
States of America that Congress expedite 
such legislation as shall be required to 
the end that construction of the Bruces 
Eddy Dam project on the North Fork of 
the Clearwater River in Idaho shall be au- 
thorized and construction be commenced at 
an early date; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the State 
of Idaho be authorized, and he hereby is di- 
rected, to immediately forward certified 
copies of this memorial to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, to the Secretary the Interior, and 
to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from this State and from the States of 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 7 


“Joint memorial petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to transfer the Mori- 
arity Air Force site, and access road and 
all easements appurtenant thereto to the 
the State of New Mexico for the utilization 
of such site by the State for the medium 
security reformatory institution author- 
ized by the 24th Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico 


‘“‘Whereas the Moriarity Air Force site, lo- 
cated in Torrance County, N. Mex., has 
served well in the past as a bulwark of the 
Nation’s defense structure; and 

“Whereas the said Moriarity Air Force site 
has recently been deactivated; and 

“Whereas the said Moriarity Air Force 
site occupies some 83.83 acres owned by the 
U.S. Government in fee simple, and is sur- 
rounded by lands owned by the State of 
New Mexico, over which the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has been granted easements, and 
the U.S. Government owns the access road 
approach to said Moriarity Air Force site; 
and 

“Whereas the U.S. Government has con- 
structed at the Moriarity Air Force site many 
permanent and temporary structures, in- 
cluding family housing units for which spe- 
cial funds were appropriated by the US. 
Congress, which structures should be utilized 
and not permitted to deteriorate and de- 
cay; and ‘ 

“Whereas the 24th Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico deemed it advisable that a 
medium security establishment for the con- 
finement of youthful and certain other crim- 
inal offenders be created and designated as 
the ‘reformatory’; and 

“Whereas the 24th Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico created such a reformatory by 
chapter 29 of the laws of 1959; and 

“Whereas the Moriarity Air Force site in 
Torrance County is ideally situated, con- 
structed and contrived to be utilized by 
the State of New Mexico for such medium se- 
curity reformatory; and 

“Whereas it is the desire of the 25th 
legislature that the necessary steps be taken 
to secure the Moriarity Air Force site from 
the U.S. Government for use as the medium 
security reformatory authorized by the 24th 
legislature: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States be petitioned to pass neces- 
sary legislation permitting the transfer of 
the Moriarity Air Force site to the State of 
New Mexico with the access road, for utiliza- 
tion as a medium security reformatory, and 
that all easements presently held by the 
U.S. Government on surrounding State 
lands be released by the U.S. Government to 
the State of New Mexico; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of 
the United States, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
burn, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the U.S. Congress, the Honorable 
Dennis Chavez and Clinton P. Anderson, 
U.S. Senators from the State of New Mexico, 
and the Honorable Thomas G. Morris and 
Joseph M. Montoya, U.S. Congressmen from 
the State of New Mexico. 

“Tom BOLAcK, 
“President of the Senate. 
“M. E. MorGAn, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
“JacK M. CAMPBELL, 
“Speaker of tie House of Representa- 
tives. 
“ALBERT ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 6 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to declare the 
counties of Rio Arriba, Taos, Mora, San 
Miguel, Guadalupe, Socorro, McKinley, 
Torrance, Colfax, Harding, DeBaca, 
Sandoval, and Santa Fe, depressed areas in 
the event of enactment of any program of 
Federal aid to depressed areas; and urging 
the President and the Congress to enact 
@ program of Federal aid to depressed 
areas 


“Whereas the people of the counties of Rio 
Arriba, Taos, Mora, San Miguel, Guadalupe, 
Socorro, McKinley, Torrance, Colfax, Hard- 
ing, DeBaca, Sandoval, and Santa Fe in the 
State of New Mexico have suffered great 
economic depression; and 

“Whereas the people of these counties have 
sought and struggled to achieve an economic 
level consonant with and comparative to 
other areas of the State and the United 
States, but have been thwarted in these 
efforts due to the depressed status of the 
economy in these areas; and 

“Whereas the people of these counties are 
in dire and desperate need of Federal eco- 
nomic aid: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the legislature of the State 
of New Mexico does hereby memorialize the 
President of the United States to declare the 
counties of Rio Arriba, Taos, Mora, San 
Miguel, .Guadalupe, Socorro, McKinley, 
Torrance, Colfax, Harding, DeBaca, Sandoval, 
and Santa Fe in the State of New Mexico, de- 
pressed areas in the event of the enactment 
of any program of Federal aid to depressed 
areas, so that these counties may qualify for 
this desperately needed supplement to the 
existing economy; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby urged to speedily enact a 
program of Federal aid to depressed areas; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States, the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the Senate of the United States 
Congress, and the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the Honorable 
DENNIS CHavez and the Honorable CLINTON 
P. Anverson, U. S. Senators from New 
Mexico; and the Honorable Joz M. MonTorYa 
and the Honorable THomas G. Morris, 
Representatives at Large from the State of 
New Mexico. 

“Tom Bo.Lack, 
“President of the Senate. 
“M. E. Morcan, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
“Jack M. CAMPBELL, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“ALBERT ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House MEMORIAL 2 


“Memorial requesting Congress to undertake 
a survey of the human and natural re- 
sources of the Papago Indian Reservation 


“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“The Papago Tribe is one of the poorest 

tribes in the State of Arizona although it is 

second in population, estimated to be 9,000, 

and in reservation area, 3 million acres. It 

has not had enacted in its behalf by Con- 
gress a long-range development program, al- 
though such a program was presented and 
recommended more than 10 years ago. Con- 
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sequently, the Papagos have been unable to 
make any significant development, either 
socially or economically. 

“The Papagos are presently living in 
chronic and widespread poverty. A large 
section of the population is on relief. This 
is not only bad for the morale of the Pa- 
pagos, but creates a heavy financial drain on 
government welfare agencies, which can be 
reduced when Papagos are able to partici- 
pate in productive economic endeavor and 
support themselves. 

“The progress of this large group, whose 
population is increasing, is of vital im- 
portance to the economic future of southern 
Arizona, and hence the whole State. 

“A tribe, like the Papago Tribe, which needs 
the help most, but lacks money or influence, 
receives relatively little attention and is 
most likely to be neglected. The tribe does 
not have the funds necessary to hire quali- 
fied experts to make the investigations of 
social and economic conditions to furnish 
accurate and reliable data needed as a basis 
for a sound and constructive program of 
orderly social and economic development. It 
must look to the Government to provide 
these funds. 

“No adequate studies have been made of 
the potential natural resources on the reser- 
vation or how many tribal members could 
make a living on the reservation if such re- 
sources were developed. The more the res- 
ervation can be developed and Papagos par- 
ticipate in the development, the more they 
will be identified with the area in which they 
live and they will be able to make an im- 
portant contribution to its development. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
respectfully prays: 

“1. That the Secretary of the Interior be 
authorized and directed to undertake or to 
contract by negotiation for such surveys and 
investigations as he may deem necessary to 
accumulate and evaluate basic data for the 
Papago Indian Reservation relating to In- 
dian-owned natural resources, the adequacy 
of these resources to support the Indian 
poulation thereon, the extent to which the 
Indians are prepared by education and vo- 
cational training and personal inclination 
to develop or participate in the development 
of the reservation resources, and the prob- 
lems that will confront the Indians who 
must live and work away from the reserva- 
tion.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States for the en- 
actment of a law ceding to the State of 
South Dakota certain lands in the State 
“Whereas at the date of the original Gov- 

ernment survey of the land situated in the 

State of South Dakota, there were bodies of 

water, in the form of lakes and streams, 

covering in many instances several sections 
of land; and 

“Whereas these lakes and streams were of 
such proportions that they meandered at 
the time of the survey; and 

“Whereas, since the lands of South Dakota 
have been subjected to cultivation, these 
lakes and streams have become dry by 
evaporation and other causes; and 

“Whereas good wildlife management and 
water conservation practices could be 
effected to a greater degree after the elimina- 
tion of the current confusion of ownership 
and status of these lands; and 

“Whereas the lands formerly comprising 
these lakes and streambeds have become 
valuable for agricultural, wildlife manage- 
ment, and water conservation use, and there 
is no means by which title to these lands 
may be procured, and these lands are not 
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considered Federal waterways and are not 
within any Indian, military or other reserva- 
tion; and 
“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has transferred to States title to cer- 
tain public lands after acceptance by the 
States of original endowments and grants: 
Be it therefore 
“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring) do hereby memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to enact a law 
authorizing and ceding to the State of South 
Dakota these lands and carrying the provi- 
sions into effect: Be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Senators and Congress- 
men representing the State of South Dakota 
in the Congress of the United States. 
“Adopted by the house January 20, 1961. 
“Concurred in by the senate February 14, 
1961. 
“JOE BoTTuM, 
“President of the Senate, Lieutenant 
Governor. 
“NieELts P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“CaRL BURGEEI, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“W.J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mitte on Public Works: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION D 


“Concurrent resolution favoring the early 
construction of the proposed Pembilier 
Dam and Reservoir project and urging the 
Corps of Engineers to expedite the com- 
pletion of a favorable report thereon 


“Whereas the proposed Pembilier Dam and 
Reservoir project on the Pembina River, 
near Walhalla, N. Dak., has been under re- 
study, reexamination, and review by the dis- 
trict engineer, St. Paul district, Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, for a number of years, 
with a view of finding a more favorable 
benefit-to-cost ratio to better justify recom- 
mendations for its accomplishment; and 

“Whereas the resulting reservoir would in- 
sure a municipal and industrial water supply 
adequate to care for present needs and insure 
a@ supply for developments in the immediate 
future; and 

“Whereas there appears to be potential 
irrigable areas of up to 25,000 acres, or more, 
susceptible of development in connection 
with such project, and there are additional 
benefits, both direct and indirect, which have 
not been, but should be, considered in the 
evaluation thereof, all of which would sub- 
stantially improve and increase the economic 
feasibility of the project; and 

“Whereas the provincial and federal Gov- 
ernments of Canada, through the Manitoba 
water control and conservation branch and 
the Canadian section of the international 
joint commission have taken commendatory 
action by visiting the Pembina basin and 
have indicated their interest in establishing 
flood control and other beneficial water uses 
through the construction of a reservoir on 
the Pembina River in Manitoba to implement 
the operations of the proposed Pembilier 
Dam: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein) : 

“That the 37th Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota favors expediting the 
surveys and establishments of favorable re- 
ports whereby the early construction of the 
Pembilier Dam and complementary Canadian 
structures for flood control, domestic, 
municipal, industrial, and agricultural water 
supplies, power, recreation, fish and wildlife, 
and other uses, and urges the Corps of Engi- 
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neers, the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the Federal Fish and Wildlife and the 
interested Canadian agencies to expedite the 
development and completion of a favorable 
benefit-cost report thereon to the end that 
congressional approval thereof may be sought 
in the next flood control bill; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That copies hereof be mailed by 
the secretary of state to the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the chairmen of the Committees 
on Public Works, the Chief Engineers, the St. 
Paul district engineer, and to Senators Mil- 
ton R. Young and Quentin Burdick, and 
Representatives Don L. Short and Hjalmar 
Nygaard, and E. A. Bacon, chairman, Amer- 
ican section, and Gen. A. L. G. McNaugh- 
ton, chairman, Canadian section, interna- 
tional joint commission and the director of 
the Manitoba water control and conservation 
board. 
“ORVILLE W. HAGEN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Howard F. DOHERTY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“R. Fay Brown, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD L. STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 


“ENROLLED JOINT MEMORIAL 11, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 36TH STATE LEGISLATURE 
OF THE STATE OF WYOMING 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States with reference to 
passing legislation granting to the State of 
Wyoming funds equivalent to the amount 
of lost revenue due to the large amount 
of federally owned land within the State of 
Wyoming which cannot be taxed 


‘“‘Whereas more than 50 percent (50%) of 
all the land within the boundaries of the 
State of Wyoming are federally owned or 
controlled; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Wy- 
oming have long been aware of the inequi- 
table lack of sovereignty and loss of revenue 
from the lands aforesaid; and 

“Whereas each year the State of Wyo- 
ming and the counties within said State are 
unable to derive any income from taxation 
or other assessment on the lands owned or 
controlled by the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas the welfare and interest of the 
citizens of the State of Wyoming demand 
that funds equivalent to the amount of rev- 
enue which would be realized if said lands 
were taxed be returned annually to the coun- 
ties and State of Wyoming: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of the 36th Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming (the Senate 
concurring), That the President and Con- 
gress of the United States of America be and 
they hereby are memorialized to fairly and 
diligently consider the welfare and interest 
of the people of the State of Wyoming who 
favor legislation returning annually to the 
counties and State of Wyoming funds equiv- 
alent to the amount of revenue which would 
be realized if said lands were taxed; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies thereof be 
promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
said Congress, U.S. Senator GALE McGEE, U.S. 
Senator J. J. Hickry.and Representative in 
Congress WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON. 

“Approved February 21, 1961. 

“Jack R. GAGE, 

“Acting Governor. 
“ALBERT C. HARDING, 
“President of the Senate. 
“JOSEPH L. Bupp, 

“Speaker of the House.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 4, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 36TH STATE LEGISLATURE 
OF THE STATE OF WYOMING 


“Joint resolution making application to the 
Congress of the United States urging the 
call of a convention on behalf of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States under which expenditures 
of the Federal Government may not ex- 
ceed estimated receipts except in emer- 
gency and by vote of a substantial majority 
of the Congress 


“Whereas the cumulated net Federal defi- 
cit has grown to unmanageable proportions 
over the past 30 years and in this period 
there have been 18 deficits in 23 nonwar 
years; and 

“Whereas governments should be required 
to operate within their income: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of the 36th Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming (the Senate 
of such Legislature concurring), That, pur- 
suant to the provisions of article V of the 
Constitution of the United States, applica- 
tion is hereby made to the Congress of the 
United States to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing an amendment to such 
Constitution under which, except for trust 
fund expenditures and receipts, the expend- 
itures of the Federal Government during 
any fiscal year may not exceed the estimated 
receipts of such Government during such 
fiscal year, unless a substantial majority 
of the Congress, on recommendation of the 
President and because of war or other grave 
national emergency, votes to suspend the 
limitation on expenditures for a specified 
period of time; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies thereof be 
promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
said Congress, U.S. Senator J. J. Hickey, 
US. Senator GALE W. McGee, Representative 
in Congress WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, U.S. 
Senator Stry.Les Bripces, and U.S. Senator 
Harry F. Byrp. 

“Approved February 21, 1961. 

“Jack R. GAGE, 

Acting Governor. 
“ALBERT C. HARDING, 
President of the Senate. 
“JOSEPH L. Bunpp, 

Speaker of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“JOINT MEMORIAL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND THE SENATE OF THE STATE 
OF MONTANA 


“To the President of the United States and 
the Congress of the United States and to 
the Honorable Mike Mansfield and the 
Honorable Lee Metcalf, Senators from 
the State of Montana, and the Honorable 
Arnold H. Olsen and the Honorable 
James Battin, Congressman from the 
State of Montana, relating to the reten- 
tion of the Connally reservation and that 
no law shall be passed that will affect the 
right of self-determination by the United 
States: 


“Whereas the Connally reservation to our 
membership in the World Court, which re- 
serves to the United States the decision as 
to whether an issue referred to the Court 
is governed by American domestic jurisdic- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the campaign to abolish the 
Connally amendment and give compulsory 
jurisdiction over the United States keeps 
bursting into flame: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the 37th session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana 
(the Senate and House of Representatives 
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concurring), That we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to retain the 
Connally reservation and to pass no law 
which will affect the right of self-determina- 

tion by the United States; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives, to the President of the 
United States, to the President pro tempore 
of the Senate of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to the Honorable 
MIKE MANSFIELD and the Honorable LEE 
MetcaLF, Senators from Montana, and the 
Honorable ARNOLD H. OLSEN and the Honor- 
able JAMES BaTTIN, Representatives in Con- 

gress from Montana. 
“CLYDE L. Hawks, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“TIM BaBCOCK, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“SENATE MEMORIAL 3 


“Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
Montana to the President of the United 
States, John F. Kennedy; the Congress of 
the United States; Senator Mike Mans- 
field, of Montana; Senator Lee Metcalf, of 
Montana; Congressman Arnold Olsen, of 
Montana; Congressman James Battin, of 
Montana; and to the Administrator of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Rex M. Whitton; 
requesting that the laws of the United 
States, and the regulations of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads made thereunder be 
reviewed, amended, and modified so as to 
provide for the elimination of standards of 
interstate highway construction which re- 
sult in extravagance and waste, especially 
in the application of uniform standards 
to areas within States and areas of sparse 
densities of population, as well as to 
densely populated States and areas 


“Whereas the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
acting under and by virtue of the laws of the 
United States, relating to the construction 
of an Interstate Highway System, have es- 
tablished highway construction standards to 
be followed and met by all States in the 
construction of interstate highway projects; 
and 

“Whereas the aforesaid standards have 
been adopted for uniform application 
throughout the United States; and 

“Whereas such uniformity in application 
of such standards results in wasteful and 
extravagant construction and right-of-way 
requirements when applied to States and 
areas of sparse densities of population, when 
such standards are required only for States 
and areas of dense population; and 

“Whereas such wasteful and extravagant 
requirements include, among others, the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) Too extreme requirements for right- 
of-way widths beyond that area which is re- 
quired for actual construction; 

“(b) Requirements for 4-foot parking strip 
along each side of the median of such high- 
ways; 

(c) Requirement for 10-foot parking strips 
along each of the outer edges of the traveled 
portions of such highways; 

“(d) The construction and installation of 
illuminator poles along the outer edges of 
such highways; 

“(e) The requirement of distances up to 75 
feet in the median of such highways between 
the two opposite flowing traffic lanes; 

“(f) Requirements that at grade approach- 
es to two-lane interstate highways in rural 
areas, of little traffic flow, be limited to two 
per mile on each side of a two-lane highway 
and to none on a four-lane highway; 

“(g) Requirements and policies that four- 
lane interstate highways be constructed 
currently to serve forecast traffic demands of 
the future; and 


’ 
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“(h) Other requirements of construction 
in right-of-way which are wasteful and ex- 
travagant by being of such a nature as to be 
inconsistent with the comparatively small 
amount of traffic being carried over such 
highways in States and areas of small 
densities of population: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana, That the President of the United 
States, John F. Kennedy, the Congress of 
the United States, Senator Mike Mansfield, 
of Montana, Senator Lee Metcalf, of Mon- 
tana, Congressman Arnold Olsen, of Mon- 
tana, Congressman James Battin, of Mon- 
tana, and the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Rex M. Whitton, be urged 
and requested to examine, change and modi- 
fy the laws of the United States and the 
regulations made thereunder as to con- 
struction of the Interstate Highway System 
so as to realistically set standards of high- 
way construction with reference to the areas 
through which such highways pass with re- 
lation to the density of population in such 
areas and the amount of traffic being car- 
ried over such highways, so as to eliminate 
wasteful and extravagant requirements 
which may serve some purpose in areas of 
dense population, but which serve no logical 
purpose in States and areas of small densi- 
ties of population and of comparatively 
small amounts of traffic flow; and that the 
following standards and requirements may 
be modified as indicated: 

“(a) That too extreme requirements for 
right-of-way widths beyond that area which 
is required for actual construction be modi- 
fied to limiting such right-of-way require- 
ments to all that is actually needed for pur- 
poses of construction so as to insure that 
no acreages of land be left unused for high- 
Way purposes and unavailable for other 


purposes; 

“(b) That requirements for 4-foot park- 
ing strip along each side of the median of 
such highways be eliminated in areas of 
sparse population or traffic flow so as to less- 
en construction costs and reduce right-of- 
way requirements; 

“(c) That requirement for 10-foot park- 
ing strips along each of the outer edges of 
the traveled portions of such highways be 
eliminated or narrowed wherever the same 
serve no real purpose in areas of sparse 
population or traffic flow so as to lessen con- 
struction costs and reduce right-of-way re- 
quirements; 

“(d) That the construction and installa- 
tion of illuminator poles along the outer 
edges of such highways be eliminated in 
areas of sparse population or traffic flow; 

“(e) That the requirement of distances 
up to 75 feet in the median of such high- 
ways between the two opposite flowing traffic 
lanes be drastically narrowed so as to limit 
right-of-way requirements; 

“(f) Requirements that at grade ap- 
proaches to two-lane interstate highways in 
rural areas, of little traffic flow, be limited 
to two per mile on each side of a two-lane 
highway and to none on a four-lane high- 
way be relaxed to a more realistic and prac- 
tical limitation in areas of sparse popula- 
tion or traffic flow; 

“(g) Requirements and policies that four- 
lane interstate highways be constructed cur- 
rently to serve forecast traffic demands of 
the future be modified so that no four-lane 
highways be constructed until the current 
traffic flow and demands justify their con- 
struction; 

“(h) That other requirements of con- 
struction in right-of-way which are waste- 
ful and extravagant by being of such a 
mature as to be inconsistent with the 
comparatively small amount of traffic being 
carried over such highways in States and 
areas of small densities of population be mod- 
ified or abandoned in the interests of econ- 
omy and the lessening of local private in- 
jury; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be submitted by the secretary of state 
of Montana to each of the individuals named 
in the title of this memorial and also to 
the Presiding Officers of both Houses of 
the Congress of the United States, LYNDON 
B. JoHNson and Sam E. RAYBURN. 

“Tim BABCOCK, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


“Whereas the 86th Congress of the United 
States of America, at its 2d session, in both 
Houses, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, has made the following prop- 
osition to amend the Constitution of the 
United States of America in the following 
words, to wit: 


“ ‘SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 


“*Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
by the Congress: 


‘ ¢ “ ARTICLE— 


“*“SecTION 1. The District constituting 
the seat of Government of the United States 
Shall appoint in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct: 

“*“A number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to which the District would be entitled if it 
were a State, but in no event more than the 
least populous State; they shall be in addi- 
tion to those appointed by the States, but 
they shall be considered, for the purposes of 
the election of President and Vice President, 
to be electors appointed by a State; and they 
shall meet in the District and perform such 
duties as provided by the twelfth article of 
amendment. 

“« «Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” ’; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington, 
in legislative session assembled, That the 
said proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, be and 
the same is hereby ratified by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Washington; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution shall be forwarded by the secretary 
of state to the Administrator of General 
Services, Washington, D.C., to the President 
of the Senate, and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Passed the house February 9, 1961. 

“JOHN L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Passed the senate January 31, 1961. 
“JOHN A, CHERBERG, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the City of Auburn, Wash., relating to a 
merger of the Great Northern and North 
Pacific Railway Cos.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The petition of Albert Levitt, of Hancock, 
N.H., favoring an investigation of the po- 
litical activities, within the United States, 
of the state of Vatican City, its citizens and 
nationals; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

A resolution adopted by the State central 
committee of the Democratic Party of 
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Hawaii, relating to a recount of the vote in 
she presidential election of 1960; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 4 


“A joint memorial petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to enact enabling 
legislation permitting residents of certain 
Federal and Indian reservations to vote in 
the event such legislation should become 
necessary 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of New Mezico: 

“Whereas there is now pending before the 
District Court of the State of New Mexico 
certain litigation questioning the right to 
vote of residents of certain areas within the 
State of New Mexico, to wit: Residents on 
certain military reservations and residents 
on the Navajo Indian Reservation, all within 
the State of New Mexico; and 

“Whereas our great country was founded 
upon the principle that all men are en- 
titled to equal protection, benefit, and rights 
afforded under the laws of the United States, 
its States and Territories, and that there be 
no discrimination concerning such protec- 
tion, benefits, rights, or duties, and that each 
and every citizen shall be entitled to equal 
rights and should assume equal responsibili- 
ties: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That, should it become finally 
determined that any citizen of the State 
of New Mexico, otherwise qualified to vote, 
be denied such right by reason of his resi- 
dence on certain Federal reservations, in- 
cluding the Navajo Indian Reservation, lying 
within the State of New Mexico, then and in 
that event, that the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully requested and urged 
to introduce and to enact such legislation as 
will enable and permit such citizens to be 
entitled to vote; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
shall be sent to each the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and to 
Senators and Representatives representing 
the State of New Mexico in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Jack M. CAMPBELL, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“ALBERT ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Tom BOLACK, 
“President, Senate. 
“M. E. MorGan, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate.” 





JOINT RESOLUTION OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a senate joint memo- 
rial from the Legislative Assembly of 
Oregon. This memorial deals with the 
problems faced by the growers of fine 
fescue seeds in Oregon. 

After a number of recitals of factual 
findings by the legislative assembly 
relating to the problems faced by the 
domestic producers, it is urged that fur- 
ther investigation of this matter be 
undertaken by the Tariff Commission, 
and that the executive power of the 
President be brought to bear to allevi- 
ate some of the hardships in this case. 

The Willamette Valley of western 
Oregon and the Grande Ronde Valley 
of eastern Oregon are the two leading 
fescue producing centers in the coun- 
try. The fescue growers have been 
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hard hit by competition from import of 
fescue seeds, particularly from Canada. 

I urge upon my colleagues the study 
of this memorial, and I am certain that 
both the President and the Tariff Com- 
mission will give this memorial all the 
attention it truly deserves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorial, together with 
the letter of transmittal from Oregon’s 
secretary of state, be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and joint resolution were referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and, under 
the rule, the joint resolution was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SraTE OF OREGON, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Salem, Oreg., February 23, 1961. 

The Honorable MaurRINE B. NEUBERGER, 

U.S. Senator, 

Senate Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: It is with pleas- 
ure that I herewith forward to you Senate 
Joint Memorial 3 from the Legislative As- 
sembly of Oregon. This memorial relates to 
the establishment of an annual quota on 
fine fescue seed imports into this country. 

Respectfully, 
Howe. ApPpiine, Jr., Secretary of State. 


ENROLLED SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 3 


To His EXxcELLENCY, THE HONORABLE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES: 


We, your memorialists, the 51st Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas the production of chewings fes- 
cue and creeping red fescue (known as fine 
fescues) turf grass seeds is a major agricul- 
tural enterprise in the Willamette Valley of 
western Oregon and in the Grande Ronde 
Valley of eastern Oregon, with over 90 per- 
cent of the production in the United States, 
which has averaged 11,894,200 pounds an- 
nually during the past 5 years; and 

Whereas heavy imports, averaging 10,- 
088,800 pounds annually during the 1955 to 
1959 crop years, inclusive, with 12,159,000 
pounds and 15,955,000 pounds imported dur- 
ing the 1958 and 1959 crop years, respectively, 
have contributed heavily to a buildup in 
carryover stocks in the United States, and 
have demoralized the domestic market, with 
@ continuation of excessive imports indi- 
cated for the 1960 crop season; and 

Whereas such excessive imports of foreign 
production, with their demoralizing effects 
on domestic markets, discourage domestic 
producers’ efforts to satisfy needs of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, given reasonable protection from 
such excessive imports and their disastrous 
effects on this country’s markets, Oregon 
growers and other growers in the United 
States are willing, able and anxious to pro- 
duce high quality chewings fescue and creep- 
ing red fescue seeds in amounts sufficient to 
assure adequate supplies to meet domestic 
needs at reasonable prices; and 

Whereas the current low import duty of 
1 cent per pound on fine fescue seeds does 
not limit or regulate imports of this im- 
portant Oregon farm commodity; and 

Whereas an import quota of around 5 mil- 
lion pounds annually of fine fescue seeds, as 
recommended by the Northwest Chewings & 
Creeping Red Fescue Association to the U.S. 
Tariff Commission at its hearing held on this 
matter in August 1959, should lead to equi- 
table sharing of the domestic markets with 
producers in friendly and free countries; and 

Whereas, since that 1959 hearing on this 
matter, market prices received by producers 
of fine fescue seeds in the United States have 
declined nearly 50 percent, to the lowest 
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prices ever received in this country; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon, the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring: (1) The 5ist Legislative Assem- 
bly of the State of Oregon respectfully urges 
the U.S. Tariff Commission promptly to in- 
vestigate this matter further and to recom- 
mend to the President of the United States, 
for his executive action, the establishment of 
an annual quota on fine fescue seed imports 
into this country. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall send 
copies of this memorial to the President of 
the United States, to the US. Tariff Com- 
mission and to all members of the Oregon 
Congressional delegation. 

Adopted by senate January 31, 1961. 

MEDA COLE, 

Chief Clerk of Senate. 

Harry J. Borvin, 
President of Senate. 

Adopted by house February 7, 1961. 

RosBeRT R. DUNCAN, 
Speaker of House. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
KANSAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Legislature has approved House 
Concurrent Resolution 6, which memo- 
rializes the U.S. Congress to give imme- 
diate attention to the creation of a Fed- 
eral evapotranspiration research center 
in Kansas. Water is very important in 
our State, and I sincerely hope we can get 
action on the proposal in this session. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks, and referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
U.S. Congress to give immediate attention 
to creation of a Federal evapotranspira- 
tion research center in Kansas 


Whereas more water is consumed in Kansas 
through evapotranspiration processes than 
in any other kind of water use, and a sizable 
portion of this evapotranspiration represents 
waste of a valuable natural resource; and 

Whereas it is estimated that a 5-percent 
reduction in evapotranspiration in an area 
where the average annual precipitation is 
20 inches would save more than 1 inch of 
water and would produce $63 million in crops 
for Kansas; and 

Whereas there is a great need for more 
basic research on soil-plant-water relation- 
ships as they exist under the conditions of 
the Kansas climate and on means of reduc- 
ing evapotranspiration such as by develop- 
ing plant strains that require less water 
and developing practical and economical 
methods of treating soil, water surfaces, and 
plants; and 

Whereas the problem of evapotranspira- 
tion is of concern to many other States, and 
the Great Plains Agricultural Council has 
prepared a detailed proposal, which has been 
submitted to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, for the establishment of a Federal 
research center in the Great Plains area to 
study the problem and to experiment with 
control techniques; and 

Whereas Federal financing of such a center 
would be justified in view of the nature of 
the work and the broad regional area that 
would be affected: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, the Senate concur- 
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ring therein, That the Kansas Legislature 
respectfully urges the U.S. Congress to give 
immediate attention to the matter of creat- 
ing a Federal research center in Kansas to 
study soil-plant-water relations and to ex- 
periment with techniques for evapotran- 
spiration control, with special emphasis on 
problems in the Great Plains; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
directed to transmit enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, the chairmen of the U.S. 
Senate and House Agriculture Committees, 
and to each of the members of the Kansas 
congressional delegation. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent 
resolution originated in the house, and was 
adopted by that body February 1, 1961. 

ALLEN L. NUHTELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. E. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Adopted by the senate February 17, 1961. 

HarRowtp H. Cass, 
President of the Senate, 
RALPH E. ZARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution of 
the State of Kansas identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry.) 





JOINT RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr, President, I 
present a joint resolution of both Houses 
of the Wisconsin Legislature, regarding 
the serious economic distress in the 
northern part of my State. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the joint resolution 
be printed in the Recorp, together with 
a letter from the chief clerk of the Wis- 
consin State Assembly. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and joint resolution were referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and, under the rule, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE, 
Madison, February 21, 1961. 
Hon. WiLL1aM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: The enclosed 
joint resolution has been approved by both 
houses of the Wisconsin Legislature. It was 
felt that time was important and I am, 
therefore, sending a copy of the printed joint 
resolution prior to the time of its enroll- 
ment. At such time as the resolution is 
enrolled, you will receive another copy. 

This request has been made through Mr. 
Hutnik and other authors of the resolution. 
I trust it may be of some value to you in 
aid of the people of northern Wisconsin. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bos Marortz, 
Assembly Chief Clerk. 
JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE NEED 

FoR ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE IN THE WINTER 

RECREATIONAL AREA OF NORTHERN WISCON- 

SIN 

Whereas during the past two decades 
northern Wisconsin has built a strong repu- 
tation as a winter recreational area; and 

Whereas during the winter of 1959-60 more 
than 40,000 people visited a single recrea- 
tional area in northern Wisconsin; and 
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Whereas it is estimated that more than 
a million dollars is expended in that area 
by visitors during a booming winter sea- 
son; and 

Whereas residents of the northern area 
have invested thousands of dollars to im- 
prove the facilities and attract more visitors; 
and 

Whereas the fickle hand of fortune has, 
during the current season, disrupted the 
economic opportunities of the area by shunt- 
ing all the snow to other parts of the Nation, 
leaving only a token layer as an attraction 
to the winter sports enthusiasts; and 

Whereas the lack of snow has seriously 
affected the economic opportunities of those 
engaged directly in the recreational business 
and also a larger group of residents who are 
indirectly concerned: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring) That the legislature recognize that 
through no fault of their own, the residents 
of northern Wisconsin have been gravely af- 
fected by the peculiarity of the weather, 
that the snow drought has had as serious 
consequences to northern Wisconsin as the 
absence of rain has had to various agricul- 
tural areas of this Nation in the past, and 
that northern Wisconsin is truly in the 
throes of a disaster; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislature urge the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration of the Federal Government to de- 
clare the recreational area of northern Wis- 
consin a disaster area and make available 
to the residents thereof the financial assist- 
ance which is authorized; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be submitted to the Members of the Wis- 
consin delegation in Congress in order that 
they may lend their assistance to secure 
such aid. 





RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
in the State of Minnesota urging the 
Congress of the United States to enact a 
medical care plan for our older citizens 
to be financed under the social security 
system be inserted in the Recorp and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

I am indeed pleased to be able to an- 
nounce to the Senate the passage of this 
resolution by the House of Representa- 
tives of my own State. It should be 
noted that this resolution was adopted 
on a rolicall vote on February 14 by a 
vote of 85 to 42. This action of the 
Minnesota State House of Representa- 
tives is a further indication of the wide- 
spread support behind a medical care 
plan by the way of the social security 
system to provide adequate benefits for 
our older citizens to meet their medical 
care needs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO A MEDICAL CARE 
PLAN UNDER THE Socrat Securiry System 

Whereas existing State and Federal Gov- 
ernment aid programs for medical care, 
voluntary health insurance and private vol- 
untary efforts continue to fall far short of 
meeting the basic medical care needs of 
the 16 million aged citizens of our State and 
Nation; and 

Whereas Federal legislation enacting a 
medical care plan for our aged would help 
to ease the problems of the aged, of hospi- 
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tals, public assistance programs and pri- 
vate philanthropy and would relieve volun- 
tary insurance programs of the burden of 
carrying this high risk group; and 

Whereas the social security system should 
be the basic means of financing the medi- 
cal care needs of the aged; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota urge the 
Congress of the United States to enact a 
medical care plan financed under the social 
security system and providing hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and outpatient diagnostic serv- 
ices care for our aged citizens, such medical 
and hospital benefits would be provided for 
all citizens past the age of 65 whether they 
are under the Social Security System or not; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house of representatives transmit copies of 
this resolution to the Members of the Min- 
nesota congressional delegation. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED— 
RESOLUTION OF GENERAL COURT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SmitH], and myself, I present for ap- 
propriate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at the appropri- 
ate place in the Recorp a resolution from 
the General Court of Massachusetts on 
the subject of medical care for the aged. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 

OF THE UNITED STATES To Pass LEGISLATION 

GRANTING MEDICAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 

AGED UNDER THE FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY 

ACT, AND ELIMINATING THE PAUPER’S OATH 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to pass legislation grant- 
ing medical assistance to the aged, funds 
for such assistance to be raised under the 
Federal Social Security Act, and eliminating 
the pauper’s oath; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to each member 
thereof from this commonwealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted, Jan- 
uary 24, 1961. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, January 
26, 1961. 

IrvinG N. HayDEN, 
Clerk. 





LEWIS AND CLARK NATIONAL 
TOURWAY—RESOLUTION OF NE- 
BRASKA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a reso- 
lution of the Nebraska Legislature, ap- 
proved by that body on February 22, with 
regard to the Lewis and Clark National 
Tourway, a joint resolution which is 
pending before this body. 

On January 30, 1961, the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington introduced a joint 
resolution, as he had in several past ses- 
sions, proposing the development of a 
plan for a system of highways to be 
known as the Lewis and Clark National 
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Tourway. Iwas happy to join in the co- 
sponsorship of this resolution. 

It is understandable that Nebraska 
would be interested in this proposal, in- 
asmuch as the route utilized by Lewis 
and Clark followed the Missouri River 
which comprises the eastern boundary 
of our State. The development of many 
recreational, scenic, and historical fea- 
tures located in the area would be only 
one of the advantages that can be de- 
rived from this project. 

Mr. William D. Aeschbacher, director 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, 
has been most helpful in coordinating 
the various movements and efforts sup- 
porting this resolution in our State. 
Recently he called my attention to a 
resolution adopted by our State legisla- 
ture endorsing this proposal. 

The considerations enumerated in 
Legislative Resolution 9 deserve broad 
circulation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed the text of that resolution 
which was passed by the Nebraska Legis- 
lature on February 22, 1961, at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

LEGISLATURE OF NEBRASKA, 72D SESSION 

LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 9 


Whereas Resolution 40 has been intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
to develop a Lewis and Clark Tourway; and 

Whereas the resolution is based on the 
historic importance of the route, the tourist 
potential and assistance to conservation; and 

Whereas Nebraska is vitally interested in 
such a tourway because of the vital impor- 
tance of Nebraska to the Lewis and Clark 
Tourway and other great highways across 
Nebraska: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 72d session assembled— 

1. That the Nebraska Legislature endorses 
and supports the above-described resolution 
and urges the adoption thereof. 

2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Vice President of the United 
States as President of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member from Nebraska in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and in the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

8. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the presiding officers of the legis- 
latures of the other 49 States for their in- 
formation and consideration. 

. DwIicuT W. Burney, 
President of the Legislature. 





MEMORIAL OF OREGON SENATE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate of the Oregon State Legislative As- 
sembly on January 31, 1961, and the 
House of Representatives of the legisla- 
tive assembly on February 7, 1961, 
adopted Senate Joint Memorial 3. The 
memorial sets forth the recommenda- 
tion of the 51st Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon that the US. Tariff 
Commission investigate and recommend 
to the President of the United States the 
establishment of an annual quota of fine 
fescue seed imports into this country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate Memorial 3 be received 
and appropriately referred, and, further, 
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that the text of the memorial be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 3 


To His EXxcELLENCY THE HONORABLE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

We, your memorialists, the 51st Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas the production of chewings fescue 
and creeping red fescue (known as fine 
fescues) turf grass seeds is a major agricul- 
tural enterprise in the Willamette Valley of 
western Oregon and in the Grande Ronde 
Valley of eastern Oregon, with over 90 per- 
cent of the production in the United States, 
which has averaged 11,894,200 pounds an- 
nually during the past 5 years; and 

Whereas heavy imports, averaging 10,088,- 
800 pounds annually during the 1955 to 1959 
crop years, inclusive, with 12,159,000 pounds 
and 15,955,000 pounds imported during the 
1958 and 1959 crop years, respectively, have 
contributed heavily to a buildup in carry- 
over stocks in the United States, and have 
demoralized the domestic market, with a 
continuation of excessive imports indftated 
for the 1960 crop season; and 

Whereas such excessive imports of foreign 
production, with their demoralizing effects 
on domestic markets, discourage domestic 
producers’ efforts to satisfy needs of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, given reasonable protection from 
such excessive imports and their disastrous 
effects on this country’s markets, Oregon 
growers and other growers in the United 
States are willing, able and anxious to pro- 
duce high quality chewings fescue and 
creeping red fescue seeds in amounts suffi- 
cient to assure adequate supplies to meet 
domestic needs at reasonable prices; and 

Whereas the current low import duty of 
1 cent per pound on fine fescue seeds does 
not limit or regulate imports of this impor- 
tant Oregon farm commodity; and 

Whereas an import quota of around 5 mil- 
lion pounds annually of fine fescue seeds, 
as recommended by the Northwest Chewings 
and Creeping Red Fescue Association to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission at its hearing held 
on this matter in August 1959, should lead 
to equitable sharing of the domestic markets 
with producers in friendly and free coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas, since that 1959 hearing on this 
matter, market prices received by producers 
of fine fescue seeds in the United States have 
declined nearly 50 percent, to the lowest 
prices ever received in this country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring) : 

(1) The 5ist Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon respectfully urges the U.S. 
Tariff Commission promptly to investigate 
this matter further and to recommend to 
the President of the United States, for his 
executive action, the establishment of an 
annual quota on fine fescue seed imports 
into this country. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall send 
copies of this memorial to the President of 
the United States, to the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission and to all Mem»ers of the Oregon 
congressional delegation. 

Adopted by senate January 31, 1961. 

MeEpDA COLE, 
Chief Clerk of Senate. 
Harry J. Bowin, 
President of Senate. 

Adopted by house February 7, 1961. 

Rosert B. Duncan, 
Speaker of House, 
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AMENDING THE DEFINITIONS AND 
STANDARDS UNDER FOOD AND 
DRUGS ACT—PETITION OF WIS- 
CONSIN SWISS AND LIMBURGER 
CHEESE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
the Wisconsin Swiss and Limburger 
Cheese Producers’ Association petitioned 
the Food and Drug Administration for an 
amendment of the definitions and stand- 
ards under the Food and Drug Act. 

The proposed change would allow the 
addition of harmless artificial coloring 
to milk used in the manufacture of swiss 
cheeses. 

The industry feels—with justification, 
I believe—that this would be to the ad- 
vantage of both consumers and producers 
of swiss cheese. 

Under the law, FDA, of course, can 
modify the definitions and standards by 
administrative action. I believe that in 
this case such action should be taken as 
soon as possible. 

Recognizing, however, that a great 
many other Members of Congress also 
have an interest in such modifications of 
the law, I request unanimous consent to 
have the petition to Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Abraham Ribi- 
coff, by the Wisconsin Swiss and Lim- 
burger Cheese Producers’ Association, 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PETITION REQUESTING AMENDMENT. TO SEC- 
TION 19.540, DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS, To 
PERMIT THE DIFFERENCE OF HARMLESS ARTI- 
FICIAL COLORING TO MILK USED FoR MANU- 
FACTURE OF Swiss CHEESE 


The undersigned, directors of the Wiscon- 
son Swiss and Limburger Cheese Producers’ 
Association, hereby respectfully petition you 
that section 19.540, subsection C of Defini- 
tions and Standards under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act be amended by the 
addition of the following words: “Harmless 
artificial coloring may be added.” 

This action is requested because it is felt 
that such change would be to the advantage 
of both consumers and producers of swiss 
cheese. The following facts can be sub- 
stantiated. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 

1. A natural light yellow color is tradi- 
tionally associated with the identification of 
swiss cheese. 

2. Swiss cheese produced from milk of pri- 
marily pasture-fed cows has a natural yel- 
low color. 

3. In earlier years when most swiss 
cheese was produced in summer months the 
color was uniformly yellow. 

4. Swiss cheese produced from milk of 
primarily dry-fed cows, during winter 
months has a white color. 

5. With the greater trend toward winter 
production, the effect of color variation has 
become more pronounced, and has been ac- 
companied by some confusion on the part of 
the consuming public. 

6. The addition of harmless coloring to ac- 
complish uniformity would not change the 
quality or standard of the product. 

7. The addition of harmless coloring as 
here requested has been traditionally per- 
mitted in other products, in cheddar cheese, 
colby cheese, muenster cheese, edam cheese, 
gouda cheese, blue cheese, gorgonzola, and 
other dairy products, as well as a host of 
other food products. 
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Petitioners further represent to you that 
their aforesaid organization represents a 
substantial part of the swiss cheese produc- 
ing industry of Wisconsin and has been in 
existence for many years. 

That at the annual meeting of their said 
organization, the following resolution was 
passed: 

“Whereas harmless coloring is permitted 
in the manufacture of other cheeses, and 
whereas the addition of a small amount of 
such coloring could compensate for seasonal 
variations in swiss cheese color: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Wisconsin Swiss and 
Limburger Cheese Producers’ Association, 
That the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
be petitioned to amend section 19.540 of 
Cheese and Cheese Products Definitions and 
Standards to permit the addition of harm- 
less coloring to swiss cheese so that the color 
may be maintained uniformly and without 
seasonal variation.” 

Dated February 18, 1961. 

Respectfully presented. 

FraNK DEININGER. 
JaMEsS EvLa. 





STATEMENT OF MID-CONTINENT 
OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
D. L. Connelly, president of the Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association, has 
recently issued a statement relating to 
certain concurrent resolutions which 
have been introduced in Congress pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on National Fuels Policy; 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the statement will be printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

The statement, presented by Mr. Cari- 
SON, was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Mip-CoNTINENT Om & Gas 
ASSOCIATION 


(By D. L. Connelly) 


The Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
composed of 8,500 members in the petroleum 
and allied industries operating in the mid- 
continent area of the United States, pre- 
viously has expressed unqualified opposition 
to certain concurrent resolutions which have 
been introduced in both houses of Congress 
providing for the establishment of a joint 
committee on a national fuels policy. Such 
committee would, among other things, have 
been authorized to consider the allocation 
of fuels to particular economic uses, Our 
opposition was clearly directed toward the 
resolutions expressed and implied objec- 
tives for the establishment of end-use con- 
trol of fuels, as it was and still is believed 
that such proposals constituted a definite 
threat to the development of the Nation’s 
oil and gas resources, with grave conse- 
quences to the national economy. 

Our Nation already has well-established 
fuels policies which have provided ample 
supplies for both economic progress and na- 
tional security. These policies include free 
consumer choice among competing sources 
of energy, and the enactment of conserva- 
tion laws and regulations by the States. 
Such policies have resulted in the highest 
per capita fuel consumption of any nation 
in the world, and have been a major factor 
in giving to Americans their high standard 
of living. Any proposed changes in these 
policies should, therefore, be approached 
with great caution. 

It seems appropriate for the Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association to clarify fully its 
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position, especially as proponents of these 
resolutions have suggested that the oil in- 
dustry, through its opposition, is seeking to 
avoid a national fuels study. We still re- 
main, and will always be, opposed to any 
action, whether by national policy or other- 
wise, which limits a free consumer choice 
among competing fuels. At the same time, 
we will support and actively participate in 
‘any impartial investigation by the Congress 
or the executive department of the Nation’s 
energy position. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 449. A bill to extend the time in which 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission shall submit its final report 
(Rept. No. 54). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
without amendment: 

S. Res. 86. Resolution to investigate mat- 
ters pertaining to migratory labor; referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 

on the Judiciary, with amendments: 
‘ §.912. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 55). 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

John Williams Macy, Jr., of Connecticut, 
to be a Civil Service Commissioner; and 

Frederick C. Belen, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Richard S. Morse, of Massachusetts, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army; and 

William F. Schaub, of Ohio, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Army. 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

Walter N. Tobriner, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLAKLEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Ramsey Clark, of Texas, to be an Assistant 
Attorney General. 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for Mr. EastLanp), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Herbert J. Miller, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1076. A bill for the relief of Nancy E. 
Williamson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAKLEY: 

8.1077. A bill for the relief of Hood 
County, Tex.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 1078. A bill to amend Public Laws 815 
and 874, 8list Congress, in order to make 
permanent the authorization for certain 
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payments under the provisions of such laws; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ENGLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1079. A bill for the relief of Ellsworth 
W. Thiele; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1080. A bill to amend Public Law 503, 
84th Congress, so as to provide annuities for 
the widows of certain Foreign Service officers 
who retired prior to the effective date of the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

S. 1081. A bill for the relief of Gee Foon 
Yin; and 

8.1082. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Lopez-Perez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1083. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, so as to authorize the 
designation of air freight forwarders and 
international air-freight forwarders as car- 
riers of bonded merchandise; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 1084. A bill to establish a national policy 
for the acquisition and disposition of patents 
upon inventions made chiefly through the 
expenditure of public funds; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
HICKEY): 

S. 1085. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of certain Federal property on the Minidoka 
project, Idaho; Shoshone project, Wyoming; 
and Yakima project, Washington; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S. 1086. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to authorize certain 
communications to be intercepted in com- 
pliance with State law, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keatinc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

S. 1087. A bill to authorize and direct the 
transfer of certain Federal property to the 
Government of American Samoa; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Hawaii 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 1088. A bill for the relief of Ivan Balog; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1089. A bill to amend parts I and III of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
make unlawful certain discriminatory rates, 
charges, and practices; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1090. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $1,800, the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from their 
social security benefits; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

8.1091. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Kalligeros; 

S. 1092. A bill for the relief of Marija Papic; 

S.1093. A bill for the relief of Sze-Foo 
Chien; 

S.1094. A bill for the relief of Max 
Bluemner; 

S. 1095. A bill for the relief of John Wong 
(also known as Nai Hong Wong); 

S. 1096. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
Carl Bergman; 

S. 1097. A bill for the relief of A. E. Water- 
stradi; 

8.1098. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Nolan (formerly Michael Pasvanis) ; 
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S. 1099. A bill for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of Gerald E. Splinter; and 

S.1100. A bill for the relief of Sang Man 
Han; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHrey when 
he introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, and Mr. Javits): 

S.1101. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability 
insurance benefits thereunder for any in- 
dividual who is blind and has at least six 
quarters of coverage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1102. A bill to provide an additional in- 
come tax exemption for certain physically 
handicapped taxpayers; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 1103. A bill relating to the employment 
and compensation of retired members of the 
Armed Forces in civilian offices or positions 
of the U.S. Government; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
DovUGLAS) : 

S. 1104. A bill to amend titles 10 and 18 of 
the United States Code with respect to ac- 
tivities by retired or former officers of the 
Arméd Forces in connection with sales to 
the Government and proceedings, contracts, 
claims, controversies, or other matters relat- 
ing to activities of the department in which 
they have served; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

§S.1105. A bill for the relief of Sam Abd- 
nor (Abdelnour); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S.1106. A bill to amend section 8(e) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for 
the extension of the restrictions on imported 
commodities imposed by such section to im- 
ported dates with pits, dates with pits re- 
moved, and products made principally of 
dates; to the Committee on Agriculture and 


‘ Forestry. 


By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 
ENGLE) : 

S.1107. A bill to exempt the production of 
durum wheat in the Tulelake area, Modoc 
and Siskiyou Counties, Calif., from the acre- 
age allotment and marketing quota provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

S.1108. A bill authorizing the conveyance 
of certain property in the city of San Diego 
to the regents of the University of California; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 
BUTLER) : 

S.1109. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874, 8ist Congress, relating to Federal assist- 
ance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal activ- 
ities; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KucHet when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. BusH, and Mr, KEat- 
ING): 

S.1110. A bill to amend the definition of 
the term “construction” in section 101 of 
title 23, United States Code, in order to au- 
thorize the inclusion of tenant relocation 
costs in such term; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. MORTON: 

8.1111. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
that, for purposes of determining the an- 
nual income of an individual eligible for 
pension, payments of State bonus for mili- 
tary service shall be excluded; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morton when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S.1112. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the National Wool Act of 1954, as amended, 
until March 31, 1968; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 
CuRTIS) : 

§. 1113. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps in cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of 
the completion of the first transcontinen- 
tal telegraph line and to honor the memory 
of Edward Creighton, a pioneer in American 
communication; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
AIKEN) : 

8.1114. A bill amending the National La- 
bor Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act 
with respect to emergency labor disputes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COTTON: 

8.1115. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide minimum 
benefits under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program for certain individuals at 
age 72; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. Lone of Missouri): 

8.1116. A bill to authorize the sale, with- 
out regard to the 6-month waiting period 
prescribed, of certain calcines and matte 
proposed to be disposed of pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

8.1117. A bill to amend the Investment 
Company Act of 1940; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NruBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

8.1118. A bill to authorize the disposal of 
all or part of the property known as Ellis 
Island for purposes consistent with the pub- 
lic interest and welfare; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BLAKLEY: 

8.1119. A bill to provide aid to States for 
educational purposes only; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BLAKLEY when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

§. 1120. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide for the coverage 
of doctors of medicine under social security, 
and to increase the annual amount individ- 
uals are permitted to earn without suffering 
deductions from their social security bene- 
fits; and , 

8.1121. A bill to increase the benefits un- 
der the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, and to increase 
from $4,800 to $6,000 the maximum amount 
of annual earnings with respect to which 
benefits under such system may be based; 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Younc of Ohio 
when he introduced the above bills, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. CLarK): 

8.1122. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 1938, as amended, to provide 
for minimum wages for certain persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WiLL1aMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javits, and Mr. CLaRK) : 

S. 1123. A bill to amend section 13(c) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 with 
respect to the exemption of agricultural em- 
ployees from the child labor provisions of 
such act; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. Harr, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. JAcK- 
SON, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
CARROLL, Mr SYMINGTON, Mr. LONG 
of Missouri, Mr. Youne of Ohio, Mr. 
CuarRK, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Javits): 

S. 1124. A bill to provide certain payments 
to assist in providing improved educational 
opportunities for children of migrant agri- 
cultural employees; and 

S. 1125. A bill to provide grants for adult 
education for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wi1Lu1aMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bills, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javits, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
SmirH of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
CLARK): 

S. 1126. A bill to provide for the registra- 
tion of contractors of migrant agricultural 
workers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javits, and Mr. CLARK) : 

8.1127. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to assist in the provision 
of housing for domestic farm labor; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. CLarkK): 

8.1128. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, so as to 
make its provisions applicable to agricul- 
ture; and 

S. 1129. A bill to amend the act of June 6, 
1933, as amended, to authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to provide improved programs of 
recruitment, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of agricultural workers in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wiuu1IaMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bills, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Hitt, Mr. YARBorouGH, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. Smirn of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. CLARK): 

S.1130. A bill to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for improving domestic agricultural migra- 
tory workers’ health services and conditions; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WiiuiaMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javits, Mr. SMITH of 
Massachusetts, Mr. YARBOROUGH, and 
Mr. CLaRK): 

§.1131. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to further assist States 
in establishing and operating day-care facili- 
ties for the children of migrant agricultural 
workers; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wiiu1aMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javits, and Mr. CLarK) : 

S. 1132. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a council to be known as the “Na- 
tional Citizens Council on Migratory Labor”; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wriut1aMs of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

S. 1133. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to withhold the tax credit 
provided under section 3302 from maritime 
employers in States that do not meet the 
conditions required by section 3305(f); to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1134. A bill to authorize the payment of 
per diem to certain members of the Navy 
and Marine Corps for temporary duty per- 
formed after January 1, 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 1135. A bill to provide for wheat mar- 
keting quotas without acreage allotments; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

S. 1136. A bill to amend section 203(k) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the disposal 
of surplus property for educational exten- 
sion activities conducted through 4-H Club 
organizations; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

8.1137. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to transfer the maintenance and op- 
eration of hospital and health facilities for 
Indians to the Public Health Service, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 5, 
1954; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

8.1138. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the States of North 
Dakota and Minnesota to enter into an 
agreement with respect to the boundary be- 
tween such States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself, Mr. MeTcaL¥r, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, Mr. Hickey, Mr. Munoprt, and 
Mr. McGEE) : 

S. 1139. A bill to amend the act granting 
the consent of Congress to the States of 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact relating to the waters of the Little 
Missouri River in order to extend the expira- 
tion date of such act; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

8.1140. A bill providing a program of 
financial assistance to the States for the 
construction of public community colleges; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New Jersey 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr : 


8.1141. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 

Hatta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

8.1142. A bill to amend sections 1, 17a, 
57j, 64a(5), 67b, 67c, and 70c of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 








introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
HuMPHREY): 

SJ. Res.57. Joint resolution authorizing 
the establishment in the District of Columbia 
of a memorial to Albert Einstein; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself, Mr. 
Keravver, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
SmarTuers, Mr. YarsoroucH, Mr. 
HumPurey, and Mr. KvucHEt): 

S.J. Res. 58. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to the qualifications 
of electors; to the Committee on the Judi- 


(See the remarks of Mr. Hotaanp when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTIONS 


RECOGNITION OF DAKOTA CEN- 
TENNIAL OBSERVATION 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota (for him- 
self, Mr. Munvt, Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota, and Mr. Burpick) submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 97) calling upon the 
people of the United States to give proper 
recognition to the Dakota Centennial 
Observation, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, which appears under a 
separate heading.) 





RULES FOR STANDING, SELECT, OR 


Mr. JAVITS submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 98) prescribing rules for the 
standing, select, or special committees 
and subcommittees of the Senate, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: 

“5. The following shall be the rules of the 
standing, select, or special committees of 
the Senate and subcommittees thereof, and 
the term ‘committee’ as used in any part of 
this subsection except Paragraph (b) shall 
mean any such committee or subcommittee: 

“(a) Each standing committee of the Sen- 
ate (except the Committee on Appropria- 
tions) shall fix regular weekly, biweekly, or 
monthly meeting days for the transaction of 
business before the committee. Additional 
meetings may be called by the chairman as 
he may deem necessary. 

“A majority of the members of a commit- 
tee may call a special meeting of such com- 
mittee by filing a notice thereof with the 
committee clerk, who shall notify each 
member. 

“(b) A subcommittee of any committee 
shall be established only by a majority vote 
of the entire membership of such committee. 

“(c) Each committee shall keep a complete 
record of all committee action, including a 
record of the votes on any question on which 
a record vote is demanded. 

“(d) In any case in which a controversy 
arises as to the jurisdiction of any standing 
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committee of the Senate with respect to any 
proposed soe ngs ae sl 
a shall be decided by the 

eb untapeeap enema dnatiees taertioeer et of 
that committee which has jurisdiction over 
the subject matter which predominates in 
such proposed legislation; but such decision 
shall be subject to an appeal. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the chairman 
of each such committee to report or cause 
to be reported promptly to the Senate, 
any measure approved by his committee and 
to take or cause to be taken such steps as 
shall be necessary to bring the matter to a 
vote. 

“(f) Each committee of the Senate, in- 
cluding any subcommittee of any such com- 
mittee, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents, 
to take such testimony and to make such 
expenditures (not in excess of $10,000 for 
each committee during any Congress) as it 
deems advisable: Provided, That no stand- 
ing committee of the Senate shall sit, with- 
out special leave, while the Senate is in 
session, unless a majority of the members 
of such committee, including a majority 
of the minority members, approve such 
meeting. Each such committee may make 
investigations into any matter within its 
jurisdiction, may report such hearings as 
may be held by it, and may employ steno- 
graphic assistance at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of the committee shall be paid from the con~ 
tingent fund of the Senate on vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 

“(g) All hearings conducted by commit- 
tees or their subcommittees shall be open 
to the public, except executive sessions for 
marking up bills or for voting or where the 
committee by a majority vote orders an 
executive session. 

“(h) No committee investigation shall be 
initiated unless specifically authorized by 
the Senate or by a majority of the standing, 
select, or special committee having jurisdic- 
tion. Preliminary inquiries may be initiated 
by the committee staff with the approval 
of the chairman of the committee. The 
chairman of each committee shall from 
time to time and at the earliest practicable 
date report to the Senate the general nature 
of any inquiry or investigation the com- 
mittee proposes to undertake, or, in any case 
in which he deems the national security 
might be endangered by such report, he 
shall advise the President of the Senate in 
writing of that fact. 

“(i) The subject of any investigation in 
connection with which witnesses are sum- 
moned shall be clearly stated before the 
commencement of any hearings, and the 
evidence sought to be elicited shall be rele- 
vant to the subject as so stated. 

“(j) Each committee conducting investi- 
gations shall make available to interested 
persons copies of the rules applicable there- 
in 


“(k) The authority to issue subpenas or 
otherwise to require the attendance of wit- 
nesses or the production of documentary 
material may be delegated by majority vote 
of any committee to the chairman or to any 
member. 

“(1) No testimony shall be taken in ex- 
ecutive or public session unless at least two 
members of the committee are present, un- 
less the full committee by majority vote 
may authorize the taking of testimony by 
a single member. A witness may waive any 
objection to testifying before one member. 

“(m) The subject matter of the investiga- 
tion in which he is called to testify shall 
be stated to each witness prior to his 


appearance. 
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“(n) All testimony shall be given under 
oath or affirmation. 

“(o) The interrogation of witnesses at 

tee hearings shall be conducted on 
behalf of the committee only by members 
and authorized staff 1. 

“(p) Witnesses at committee hearings 
(whether public or in executive session) 
shall have the right to be accompanied by 
counsel of their own , who shail 
have the right to advise witnesses of their 
legal rights and to make objections con- 
cerning the relevancy of questions and to 
matters of procedure, as well as to submit 
legal memorandums in support of their ob- 
jections. A witness may be deemed to have 
waived this right :f, after receiving timely 
notice of his appearance, he fails to provide 
himself with counsel. 

“Rulings on motions or objections shall 
be made by the member presiding, subject to 
appeal to the members present on motion 
of a member. 

“(q) It is the policy of the Senate that 
only evidence which is of probative value 
shall be received and considered by a com- 
mittee. The privileged character of com- 
munications between clergyman and parish- 
ioner, doctor and patient, lawyer and client, 
and husband and wife shall be properly 
observed. 

“(r) No testimony taken or material pre- 
sented in an executive session shall be re- 
leased or used in public session, either in 
whole or in part or by way of summary un- 
less authorized by a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

“(s) Witnesses shall be permitted brief 
explanations of affirmative or negative re- 
sponses, and may submit a concise, perti- 
nent, oral or written statement. 

“(t) Witnesses shall be required insofar 
as practicable to submit written statements 
of their proposed testimony in advance of 
the hearing at which they testify. 

“(u) A stenographic verbatim transcript 
shall be made of all committee 
Copies of such transcript, insofar as prac- 
ticable, shall be available for inspection or 
purchase at regularly prescribed rates from 
the official reporter by any witness or per- 
son mentioned at a public hearing. Any 
witness or his counsel shall have the right 
to inspect only the complete transcript of 
his own testimony in executive session. 

“(v) A witness may request, on grounds of 
distraction, harassment, physical discom- 
fort or physical handicap, that during his 
testimony television, motion picture, or 
other cameras and lights shall not be di- 
rected at him; such request shall be granted 
or refused by a majority of the committee. 

“(w) Any person who is identified by 
name in a public session before the com- 
mittee or in executive testimony subse- 
quently made public and who has reason- 
able grounds to believe that testimony or 
other evidence given in such session, or 
comment made by any member of the com- 
mittee or its counsel, tends to affect his 
reputation adversely, shall be afforded the 
following privileges: 

“1. To file with the committee a sworn 
statement, of reasonable length, concerning 
such testimony, evidence, or comment, which 
shall be made a part of the record of such 
hearing. 

“2. To appear personally before the com- 
mittee and testify in his own behalf, unless 
the committee by a majority vote shall de- 
termine otherwise. 

“3. Unless the committee by a majority 
vote shall determine otherwise, to have the 
committee secure the appearance of wit- 
nesses whose testimony adversely affected 
him, and to submit to the committee written 
questions to be propounded by the commit- 
tee or its «ounsel to such witnesses. Such 
questions must be proper in form and ma- 
terial and relevant to the matters alleged to 
have adversely affected the person claiming 
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this privilege. The committee reserves the 
right to determine the length of such ques- 
tioning; and no photographs, moving pic- 
tures, television, or radio broadcasting of the 
proceedings shall be permitted while such 
person or such witness is testifying without 
the consent of such person or witness unless 
the committee by majority vote specifically 
determines otherwise. 

“4. To have the committee call a reason- 
able number of witnesses in his behalf, if 
the committee by a majority vote deter- 
mines that justice requires such action. 

“(x) The chairman or a member desig- 
nated by him shall consult with appropriate 
Federal law enforcement agencies with 
respect to any phase of any investigation 
which may result in evidence exposing the 
commission of Federal crimes, and the re- 
sults of such consultation shall be reported 
to the committee before witnesses are called 
to testify thereon. 

“(y) The application of this rule shall be 
supervised in the Senate by the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, which 
shall, in addition to the authority set out in 
subsection 1(0) of these rules, have the 
authority to (1) receive and investigate com- 
plaints of alleged violations of the rule filed 
by persons claiming to be aggrieved or by 
members; (2) to advise committee chair- 
men of their conclusions and their sugges- 
tions; and (3) to present their findings to 
the Senate with such recommendations for 
remedial or disciplinary action, if any, as 
they deem appropriate. 

“(z) Committees may adopt additional 
rules not inconsistent with the rules of tie 
Senate.” 





PRINTING OF REMARKS OF SENA- 
TOR DODD AT PARIS CONFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. HRUSKA submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 99) to print remarks of Senator 
Dopp at Paris Conference on December 
1, 1960, as a Senate document, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Hruska, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, President 
Kennedy’s message to the Congress on 
“American Education” is an inspiring 
document, stating the problem before us 
in clear terms and calling on the Con- 
gress and the Nation to take those steps 
necessary to the full development of our 
most valuable natural resource—the 
minds and the talents of our youth. 

Education is a national concern. The 
effects of substandard education are felt 
beyond the boundaries of any State or 
locality. I have long advocated a pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education, with 
control of education remaining with the 
State and the locality. 

Our colleague, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], for himself and 
other Senators, has introduced, at the 
President’s request, S. 1021, the School 
Assistance Act of 1961, to authorize a 
3-year program of Federal financial as- 
sistance for public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, to amend Public Law 815 
and Public Law 874, 81st Congress, and 
for other purposes. 

Because of its effect on certain school 
districts in California, as it relates to 
areas of Federal impact, I feel that I 
cannot lend my name to this significant 
legislation, although I heartily endorse 
its larger purposes. The bill would make 
permanent federally impacted aid pro- 
grams due to expire on June 30, 1961, but 
would effect substantial reductions in 
Federal payments to the school districts 
concerned. 

These recommendations are set forth 
in Secretary Ribicoff’s letter to the Pres- 
ident of February 27, the summary of 
proposed amendments to Federal impact 
area laws attached thereto, and in the 
bill itself, and I will not repeat them 
here. 

The proposed cutback in payments to 
federally impacted school districts would 
be a severe blow to many areas in my 
State. The table which I shall ask to 
have printed at the conclusion of my 
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remarks, one of several furnished to me 
by the California Department of Educa- 
tion, shows the effect of continuance of 
present law on California school dis- 
tricts which received in excess of $100,- 
000 from Public Law 874 in 1959-60. 
The figures have not been adjusted to 
show the effect of proposals contained 
in S. 1021, nor do they tell the whole 
story of the importance of both Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815 to the 
financing of education in California, but 
they do serve as a graphic example of 
the program’s role in my State’s school 
systems. 

I introduce for appropriate reference 
a bill to amend Public Laws 815 and 874, 
81st Congress, in order to make perma- 
nent the authorization for certain pay- 
ments under the provisions of such laws. 
I hope that it will receive thoughtful 
consideration in committee, along with 
the recommendations embodied in titles 
II and III of S. 1021. I intend at the 
proper time to offer such amendments as 
are necessary to S. 1021 to meet what 
I believe to be a continuing Federal re- 
sponsibility to school districts whose en- 
rollments are increased on account of 
Federal activity in their areas. 

I offer the bill for appropriate refer- 
ence and ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks a table showing the ef- 
fect of the continuance of the present 
law on California school districts with 
reference to Public Law 874. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the table will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1078) to amend Public 
Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, in 
order to make permanent the authoriza- 
tion for certain payments under the 
provisions of such laws, introduced by 
Mr. ENGLE, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The table presented by Mr. ENGLE is 
as follows: 


Effect of continuance of present law on California school districts which received in excess of $100,000 from Public Law 874 in 1959-60 











Total en- Entitlement | Percent Totalen- | Entitlement | Percent 
County and district titlement, excluding reduc- County and district titlement, excluding uc- 
1959-60 B children tion 1959-60 B children tion 
Alameda: Napa: Napa Union High. -................-- $140, 375, 80 |_............. 100. 00 
Alameda City Unified. .......-.......... 72, 882.28 | $132, 818. 71 71.92 || Orange: 
Berkeley City Unified. .................. 197, 169. 70 31, 417.15 84. 07 BPO NO i onc cctncctimmainibivadbbud BOD, OIA, GB Pisin delet nk 100. 00 
Hayward Union High School-----..--...- tg ee ena 100. 00 Gente Aue OY... ...<<.c.ccccsansanants BOE, TF OR Lact tne dorancal 100. 00 
EEE EET 174, 246. 87 932. 30 99.46 || Riverside: 
Oakland City Unified.................... 746, 861. 49 33, 150. 51 95. 56 ANGI tctiinsibncotetswomtodsnthel 462, 28 $21, 385. 46 41.77 
San Lorenzo Ld bddh dnd da wa weiter satu WMC bonne cc ananwnid 100. 00 FRE Es a encinnanhinininn teen 264, 213. 82 2, 796. 90 98 94 
Contra Costa Riverside City High............-.....--- 239, 666. 00 43, 248. 00 81. 95 
Mount Diablo Unified.........--..--.--- 301, 496. 31 34, 450. 53 88. 57 || Sacramento: 
migmesone Orey..5.2 5 kh 128, 098. 02 2, 796. 90 97. 82 Pn a ococin -cpktenaciiinnntiinnkbiiale 135, 556. 42 3, 729. 20 97. 25 
ern: Arden-Carmichael Union-..........----.-- RO tee OO Cesk oe wow aene 100. 00 
CO EN nc eewnenkhnensd<anduaw 415, 246. 42 414, 500. 58 .18 Folsom Joint Unified...........-..-.--.- 353, 497. 11 188, 719. 57 46. 61 
Kern County Joint Union High.._-..-.-| 229, 755.00 202, 544. 80 11. 84 Grams Waiee Bigs... ncscncesctvases , 452. 40 10, 812. 00 95. 90 
SEG RIS 6 Li, on iid nthe ngdbcun 325, 221. 67 298, 137. 92 8. 33 North Becremenee.4..<.--<.-. cc cannan TI GEE Dvecweccenadans 100. 00 
Los Angeles: Re iI SA” , 959. 21, 442. 90 93. 86 
Antelope Valley Joint Union High-_--__-- RIGO Ta deadnnans sateen 100. 00 Sacramento City Unified -_-..........-... Lo |) eee 100. 00 
Bellflower Unified. .................-...- MGI: OF fecacs ck Mie 100. 00 San Juan Union High.................... 5 50st OO hp vnnandteous 100. 00 
OE RR a 108, 656. 22 |.............- 100.00 |} San Bernardino: 
ES eee apaieee Ener EOE: OE. onnctnsuiie<tan 100. 00 DEI ss dincuristiniisncariiinneld 114, 952. 59 103, 112. 38 10. 30 
Long — WIG i cicucindicccewanienyiltes 1, 318, 653. 62 349, 488. 71 73. 50 TREE WEE. concptcucenphdancakiatnadia 174, 806. 25 55, 192. 16 68. 43 
tae N cecil TEL AT BO toss cccecnewses 100. 00 Mioromge Galies . oc ccscccscccccces 157, 627. 43 93, 384. 77 40. 76 
Pomona ‘Cnified Se ere: © tRPRA I S, 179, 944. 44 |.......-..-..- 100. 00 San Bernardino City. .................. 382, 149. 77 559. 38 99. 85 
SOC eINNG- Ualhed — ox s5ac ovaageen..caasess BE VO Da setnnanenesan 100. 00 San Bernardino City High...........--..- 239, 666. 00 720. 80 99. 70 
Marin: : San Diego: 
Novato Unified. .-.-.....- ow wwa a thpgibliele dl SOG 300. 604-5252. 100. 00 Cajon VE NUS Sain cis evnennceodiia 398, COG Bonk... 25 incds 100. 00 
RN acrid aia a ee 160, 728. 52 134, 437. 66 16. 36 Chula Vista ae Tall Saidlnsee stnesinns dstastagiade 506, $19. $5 |...........-..4 100. 00 
Merced: OCaremtdo Wiged... 1... ....<.<...-. 22.5 261, 304. 02 0, 833. 50 95. 85 
Atwater Watene.. 5 a osin<nntnsos- ills neal 208, 741. 97 99, 569. 64 52. 30 Fallbrook Union hi itiainlaeinincnch ceili os dabei ae 162, 966. 04 111, 130. 16 31. 81 
Merced Union High -- ‘ 106, 678. 40 26, 669. 60 75. 00 Grossmont Union High.................. BOG B77. bn acsennndicne 100. 00 
Monterey: La Mesa-Spring Valley. .-..........-..--.- ETE hanna tuieaitiess 100. 00 
BeOmmete OMe. 15 655 cele oda 742, 297. 26 445, 080. 02 40. 04 FOIE .drisipeadcliiccondibinbosccuabess 194, 104 7, 271. 94 96. 25 
Monterey Union High..........-....-... 241, 107. 60 119, 292. 40 50. 52 Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High......... 116, 048, 80 31, 354, 80 72. 98 
Pacific Grove Unified...............-.... 104, 976. 62 866. 68 99. 17 CORED Cha ncnanast novus bina andpeene 349, 239. 58 184, 968. 32 47.04 
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Effect of continuance of present law on California school districts which received in excess of $100,000 from Public Law 874 in 1959-60—Con. 





Totalen- j{ Entitlement; Percent Totalen- | Entitlement | Percent 
County and district titlement, excluding reduc- County and district titlement, excluding reduc- 
1959-60 B children tion 1959-60 B children tion 
mS United $3, 104,122.76 | $24 ae 
ll leat El seein ci cinatm boty aoe , 104, 122. , 212. 68 73. 45 rmijo Joint Union High................| $126, 860. 80 $56, 582. 80 55. 40 
South es tat wee! 225, 150. 45 5, 220. 88 97. 68 aetna cere nme cwatiimcin cebu 100, 408. 7 99, 196. 72 1.21 
Sweetwater Union High---.............. 291, 743. 80 10, 091. 20 96. 54 ee eS. nnkincbliniiitnentinnbind 227, 574. 43 198, 020. 52 12. 99 
ny M2, me 8 | ee ae 100, 00 REE... a ctenmillieaiommss a 7 Bites scistslinteansactepintsas 100. 00 
San Francisco: San Francisco Unified__.____- 979, 023. 40 282, 754. 35 71. 12 LS ST eS Ei i EE Dac cnecanae 100. 00 
San Joaquin: Stockton City Unified_....___. 205, 511. 50 16, 250. 25 92. 09 Vacaville Union High...............-._.- 100, 551. 60 51, 176. 80 49. 10 
Santa Barbara: Vallejo City Unified. .................._ 767, 878. 48 142, 352. 19 81. 46 
CSR ee ee 424, 662. 65 328, 915. 44 22.55 |} Ventura: 
i SIN BOO esha nc cin nnnntincta 164, 342. 40 118, 211. 20 28. 07 SD 0s orn sesigsanaeaee ae 215, 174. 84 64, 515. 16 70. 01 
Santa Clara: BE ois todd bot ne connahtbndoaucde OL ee 100. 09 
eraue Ween Se Oee 06 J iciccis en Satins 100. 00 Oxnard Union High... ..............-..- 161, 819. 60 31, 715. 20 80. 4p 
USING i thicciccbicnnattistecbeleucenws awe 86 poco 100. 00 





Source: California State Department of Education, Division of Public Schoo] Administration, Sacramento, Calif. 





AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE RELATING TO WIRETAP- 
PING 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s Supreme Court decision in the 
Pugasch case does nothing to clarify the 
wiretapping muddle. I do not say this 
in criticism of the Supreme Court. It is 
Congress, not the Court, which has been 
derelict in its duty. Despite years of 
prodding by the Department of Jus- 
tice, despite the pleas of law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the country, 
and despite the protests of many deeply 
concerned citizens, the Congress has re- 
fused to clarify its hopelessly uncertain 
intentions in this area. 

The specific problem in the Pugasch 
case was whether Congress intended to 
prohibit the use of wiretap evidence in 
State court trials. A more basic prob- 
lem is whether Congress intended to per- 
mit any wiretapping in the first place, 
regardless of its use in evidence. On 
both these questions there is hopeless 
confusion. This confusion will persist 
until Congress acts. 

This is no academic problem. I have 
been advised by Edward Silver, the dis- 
trict attorney of Kings County in my 
State and former president of the Na- 
tional District Attorneys Association, 
that hundreds of criminal prosecutions 
are in jeopardy, and that the Supreme 
Court’s decision does not alter the situa- 
tion one iota. Nothing in the Supreme 
Court’s decision authorizes State district 
attorneys to engage in any kind of wire- 
tapping without violating the Federal 
law. It is for this reason that the threat 
to law enforcement continues unabated. 

Mr. President, last year the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary reported a 
bill I introduced to permit wiretapping 
under the safeguard of court review. 
Unfortunately, this bill (S. 3340) was al- 
lowed to die on the Senate Calendar 
without being motioned up for floor con- 
sideration. 

I am today reintroducing this bill. I 
know that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin], the distinguished 
chairman of the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee, plans early hearings on 
this subject. At that time, of course, 
all points of view should be considered. 

I have in mind particularly a report 
of the committee on Federal legislation 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York which contains several 


recommendations for legislation on this 
subject which certainly should be ex- 
plored. 

After such hearings let us take action 
which will permit effective law enforce- 
ment without unreasonably impairing 
personal rights. Personally, I believe 
that a balance is struck by requiring 
court supervision of all wiretapping 
activities and that is the purport of my 
proposed bill. If an even better balance 
of interests can be reached that is all to 
the good and it would have my full ap- 
proval. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend title 
13 of the United States Code to authorize 
certain communications to be inter- 
cepted in compliance with State law, and 
for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed at this point in 
the REcorpD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REecorp. 

The bill (S. 1086) to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to authorize cer- 
tain communications to be intercepted 
in compliance with State law, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. KratT- 
ING, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 223 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“§ 3501. Evidence of intercepted communi- 
cations. 

“No law of the United States shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the interception, by any 
law enforcement officer or agency of any 
State (or any political subdivision thereof) 
in compliance with the provisions of any 
statute of such State, of any wire or radio 
communication, and the divulgence, in any 
proceeding in any court of such State, of 
the existence, contents, substance, purport, 
effect, or meaning of any communication so 
intercepted, if such interception was made 
after determination by a court of such State 
that reasonable grounds existed for belief 
that such interception might disclose evi- 
dence of the commission of a crime.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 223 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting immediately below “3500. De- 


mands for production of statements and re- 
ports of witnesses.” the following: 


“§ 3501. Evidence of intercepted communi- 
cations.” 





TRANSFER OF FEDERAL PROPERTY 
TO GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN 
SAMOA 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize and direct the transfer 
of certain Federal property to the gov- 
ernment of eastern Samoa. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to transfer to the Sa- 
moan Government land, buildings, and 
equipment held by the U.S. Navy in 
Samoa prior to 1951, when the Navy’s 
responsibility for the administration of 
Samoa ended. Since that time this 
property has actually been used by the 
government of eastern Samoa. 

The property involved consists of 
slightly less than 216 acres of land, plus 
the buildings and docks on the land. 
This legislation is required to transfer 
title, since existing law does not permit 
such transfer without reimbursement. 
No expenditure of Federal funds is in- 
volved. 

Since the property has not been used 
or needed by the United States for 10 
years, and since it is essential to the 
conduct of the government of eastern 
Samoa, I urge passage of the bill. 

A similar measure, S. 3558, was passed 
by the Senate during the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress, but died in the House 
of Representatives. The transfer to be 
effected by this bill was recommended by 
the Department of the Interior and not 
objected to by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1087) to authorize and 
direct the transfer of certain Federal 
property to the Government of Ameri- 
can Samoa, introduced by Mr. Lone of 
Hawaii, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 





AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT TO PERMIT INCREASED 
EARNINGS 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

introduce, for appropriate reference, a 

bill to amend the Social Security Act 

so as to increase to $1,800 the annual 
amount of earned income a person may 
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receive without having his social se- 
curity benefits reduced. 

The Social Security Act provides that 
persons who are 72 years of age or older 
may earn any amount without having 
their social security benefits reduced. 
Prior to the amendments approved and 
signed into law last year, persons under 
72 had their benefits reduced if their 
earnings exceeded $1,200 a year. Last 
year Congress liberalized this provision 
‘somewhat by providing that retirees 
under 72 would have 50 cents of benefits 
withheld for every $1 of earnings between 
$1,200 and $1,500 per annum, and $1 
withheld for every $1 of earnings in ex- 
cess of $1,500. 

I supported this amendment in the 
earnings limitation even though I had 
hoped for a more liberal measure. 

It should be remembered, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that while many wage earners 
upon reaching the age of 65 desire to 
retire, there are others who prefer to 
continue. in gainful employment on 
either a full- or part-time basis. The 
present earning limitation, in my judg- 
ment, discourages many of our older 
citizens from continuing to utilize the 
skills developed over a period of many 
years. I do not think that this is desira- 
ble. Many of our older citizens have 
valuable talents which our Nation needs 
and we should be encouraging, rather 
than discouraging, these people in con- 
tributing to the economic well-being of 
our country. 

Second, it should be noted that while 
the Social Security Act contains an earn- 
ings limitation there is no limit whatso- 
ever as to investment income. If a 
person over 65 years of age earns more 
than $1,200 a year his social security 
benefits are reduced, but a person can 
have investment income—in the form of 
dividend and interest—of a million dol- 
lars a year and still receive full social 
security benefits. 

I have never understood why earned 
income and investment income should be 
treated differently. It is my opinion that 
the earnings limit in the present act 
should be removed entirely, but I am 
enough of a realist to know that prog- 
ress is made only on a step-by-step basis. 
That is why my bill merely raises, rather 
than removes, the earnings limitation. I 
would hope, however, that it will not 
be too long before the limitation is re- 
moved altogether. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ment which I am offering today will be 
carefully considered and that it will be 
approved by this present Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1090) to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act to increase to 
$1,800 the annual amount individuals 
are permitted to earn without suffering 
deductions from their social security 
benefits, introduced by Mr. HuMPHREY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 





DISABILITY BENEFITS FOR THE 
BLIND 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the senior Senator from 
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West Virginia [Mr. RanpoLpuH], and the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS], I introduce today for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to amend the disabil- 
ity benefits provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to provide a minimum 
measure of (financial security to 
America’s blind citizens. 

Last year I had the unique experience 
of attending the annual convention of 
an organization of blind people in my 
own State of Minnesota. 

Not once did I hear a complaint about 
blindness. But I did hear one complaint 
and it was repeated often—the lack of 
employment opportunities for those 
without their sight, the refusal of em- 
ployers to give to qualified, trained, 
skilled blind people the chance to demon- 
strate their still unimpaired capabilities 
and talents, to function successfully in 
a variety of professions, businesses, and 
occupations. 

Blind people need and want help, but 
the kind of help they need and want is 
the kind that will enable them to earn a 
living, to support themselves and their 
families, to live economically independ- 
ent lives. 

The bill which I introduce today has 
three provisions: 

First. It would incorporate in the dis- 
ability insurance cash benefits provisions 
of the Social Security Act the definition 
of blindness which is generally recog- 
nized and used throughout the Nation. 
This definition, already included in other 
Federal laws, would provide an opthal- 
mological standard for determining 
blindness; tha‘, is, blindness is central 
visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the bet- 
ter eye with correcting lenses, or visual 
acuity greater than 20/200 if accom- 
panied by a limitation in the field of 
vision such that the widest diameter of 
the visual field subtends an angle no 
greater than 20°. 

A person whose visual impairment is 
such as to constitute blindness in accord- 
ance with the terms of this definition 
and who is otherwise eligible would be 
entitled to receive cash benefits under 
the disability insurance program so long 
as the disability of blindness lasts. 

This provision would make the Fed- 
eral program a true insurance program 
for the blind. It would establish a sound 
basis for blind people to receive benefits 
and the right to continue to receive cash 
benefits under the disability insurance 
program. 

Further, this provision recognizes the 
problem of loss of income to a workman 
and his family when blindness strikes at 
earning power. 

It is possible for a person to reshape 
his life from the chaos of sudden or 
gradual but final loss of sight. He can 
learn the techniques of blindness, the 
ways of operating, blind, in a sighted 
world, but this takes time and courage 
and determined effort. 

The man who is newly blind needs 
disability insurance payments when his 
blindness occurs and while it continues. 
Even though he is one of the fortu- 
nate few who does secure work in spite 
of his blindness, the work will probably 
be different from that which he did be- 
fore his blindness, not because he can- 
not perform skilled and _ specialized 
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jobs—blind people are performing such 
jobs now—but because employers will 
not hire him for such work. 

If he is lucky, he may get a job, but 
doing unskilled, elementary operations, 
work which by its nature is uncertain 
in duration and low paid. 

And if he is laid off, he may wait 
months or years before he is again re- 
hired—and he may never be rehired at 
all. 

Therefore, blind people who are em- 
ployed, as well as those who are not, 
need the minimum financial] security 
this portion of my bill would give them. 

Second. Another provision of my bill 
would abolish the present requirement 
in the disability provisions of the Social 
Security Act that a person must accept 
vocational rehabilitational services to 
qualify for or to retain qualification for 
cash benefit payments under the act. 

This section of the Federal law which 
conditions receipt of benefits upon a fac- 
tor other than the existence of a medi- 
cally determinable disability is a nega- 
tion of the whole concept of the program 
as a disability insurance program. 

This provision of the present law, 
which makes acceptance of vocational 
rehabilitation services a condition of 
compulsion, is a repudiation of the pur- 
pose and spirit of such services. 

Vocational rehabilitation services are 
designed to help a person start life again 
with stimulation and encouragement. 
We should not use threats of punish- 
ment to force compulsory action by a 
person who has recently suffered the 
shattering experience of blindness. 

Third. My bill would reduce the 
length of time blind persons must work 
in covered employment, to establish eli- 
gibility for disability benefits, from the 
present requirement of 20 to 6 quarters. 

Employment for a period of six quar- 
ters in covered employment recognizes 
that for entitlement to receive disability 
benefits, a person must be a contributor 
to the program for a substantial length 
of time. It also recognizes that blindness 
and the devastation of its effects upon 
the lives of the beneficiary and his fam- 
ily more than justify eligibility to re- 
ceive payments in a lesser length of time 
than that presently required. 

Loss of the physical ability to see is 
but one of the consequences resulting 
from blindness. New skills and tech- 
niques may be learned as substitutes for 
this loss. 

But the newly blinded person must 
also battle against other consequences of 
blindness. These other consequences are 
unreasoned and unreasonable, illogical] 
and irrational—the social and economic 
prejudices and discriminations about 
blindness and blind people. 

The man who becomes blind needs at 
least a minimum of financial security at 
the time he becomes blind and for the 
years he remains without his sight. 

Mr. President, blind Americans can 
and should be productive Americans. 
They can and should be full participants 
in all aspects of our national life, but 
they need help if they are to achieve 
these goals. My bill would help them to 
help themselves, to become more fully 
self-supporting and independent, to earn 
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the dignity and self-respect to which 
every American is entitled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1101) to amend title IT of 
the Social Security Act to provide dis- 
ability insurance benefits thereunder for 
any individual who is blind and has at 
least six quarters of coverage, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Humpurey (for himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
and Mr. JAviTs), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 





PAYMENT OF COSTS OF RELOCA- 
TION OF FEDERALLY AIDED HIGH- 
WAY PROJECTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHrey], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], and my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Keatinc], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to help 
thousands of building tenants who are 
forced to relocate because of Federal 
highway construction. 

The bill would amend Federal highway 
law, so as to require the Government 
to pay the costs of relocating building 
tenants forced to move by federally 
aided highway projects. The Govern- 
ment now is required to pay only the 
owners of buildings so affected. 

In effect, the bill was asked for today 
by the President’s message on highways; 
it embodies one of the recommendations 
made today by President Kennedy in his 
special message to Congress on high- 
ways. 

I am thoroughly elated that the ad- 
ministration has decided to support this 
legislation to correct an inequity to 
thousands of families and businesses who 
are displaced by Federal highway proj- 
ects. Relocation has been a problem on 
all public improvement projects. The 
Government has provided for assistance 
for families displaced by urban renewal 
projects, but has failed to give the same 
help to those affected by highway 
projects. 

New York World’s Fair highway con- 
struction is expected to force the reloca- 
tion of approximately 3,000 persons in 
the next 3 years; and other Federal 
highway works are expected to displace 
thousands of other persons in New York 
State alone. While these projects are 
necessary, it is unfair to expect these 
people to carry the burden of relocation. 

So I am delighted to see the admin- 
istration indicate its support of this 
legislation and this program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1110) to amend the defini- 
tion of the term “construction” in section 
101 of title 23, United States Code, in 
order to authorize the inclusion of ten- 
ant relocation costs in such term, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
other Senators) , was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 
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AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING 
TO DETERMINATION OF ANNUAL 
INCOME OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
FOR PENSION 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
amending section 503 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that in determin- 
ing the annual income of a veteran, his 
beneficiaries, or his dependents for non- 
service-connected disability pension pur- 
poses, the payment of a State bonus or 
gratuity for military service shall be ex- 
cluded. 

The bill would simply restore to the 
law a provision eliminated by Public Law 
86-211, enacted in August 1959, and 
which previously had been in effect since 
March 20, 1933. The legislation would, 
of course, be applicable to all States, but 
it is being introduced primarily with the 
veterans of Kentucky in mind. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky is at 
present preparing to pay a bonus to its 
veterans or to their survivors under pro- 
vision of legislation enacted by the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly in 1960. 

Current interpretation of the law 
clearly indicates that inequities will re- 
sult not only between Kentucky veteran 
pensioners and those in other States 
where bonuses have been paid, but also 
among Kentucky veterans themselves. 

Public Law 86-11 allowed a veteran 
on the pension roll prior to the law’s 
effective date of July 1, 1960, to choose 
whether he wanted his pension based on 
the old pension rates or the new rates. 
Thus, he had the option of the choice 
of rates yielding the greater amount of 
pension. Pension recipients qualifying 
after July 1, 1960, do not have this op- 
tion. ; 

I am advised that a veteran or a sur- 
vivor who qualifies on or prior to June 
30, 1960, and elects to receive a pension 
at the old rate will not have his bonus 
payment counted for income purposes. 
However, I am further informed that if 
the same veteran or survivor chooses the 
new rate available under Public Law 86-— 
211, his bonus payment would be counted 
as income. Those qualifying after July 
1, 1960, would have the bonus included 
in the earnings test. 

The inequity of the situation is, in my 
opinion, very obvious. The amendment 
I have introduced would give Kentucky 
veterans or their widows and children 
the same break under the law that resi- 
dents of other States received where 
bonuses were paid prior to enactment 
of Public Law 86-211. It would also as- 
sure equal application among all Ken- 
tucky bonus recipients on the pension 
rolls. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1111) to amend section 
503 of title 38 of the United States Code 
to provide that, for purposes of deter- 
mining the annual income of an indi- 
vidual eligible for pension, payments of 
State bonus for military service shall be 
excluded, introduced by Mr. Morton, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


February 28 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL WOOL 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
National Wool Act was passed by Con- 
gress in 1954 in lieu of an increased tar- 
iff on raw wool recommended by the 
Tariff Commission. Because of inter- 
national relations, the administration 
proposed the passage of the act rather 
than impose a higher tariff. Congress 
responded by passing the Wool Act for 
a 4-year period and again in 1958 re- 
newed it for a 3-year period. Since this 
was an experimental program, it was 
considered desirable to take a new look 
at it at the end of those periods. 

Six years of operation of the act have 
demonstrated that it is a workable pro- 
gram, giving needed support to the wool 
producing end of the sheep business. 

Shorn wool production has increased 
from 234 million pounds annually at the 
inception of the act to 265 million pounds 
last year. 

In view of the favorable experience un- 
der the program, there is considerable 
thinking that the next legislation ought 
not carry a terminal date. The senior 
Senator from Utah introduced a bill on 
February 6, 1961, which would make the 
program permanent in character. How- 
ever, short of adopting that position, the 
Congress should recognize the merit in 
extending the program for a longer term 
than 3 years. 

The sheep industry is a longtime op- 
eration, requiring considerable advance 
planning both for breeding and financial 
operations. 

At the present time, for instance, with 
the act expiring next year it is difficult 
for growers to determine the size of 
their flocks for 1962 and to know how 
many ewe lambs to buy this spring or 
how many yearling ewes to buy later in 
the year. Actually, ewe lambs bought 
this year will not be producing lambs 
until 2 years from now. Also, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain financing for these long 
term operations since a grower cannot 
give a bank assurance that the act will 
be extended and that he will be in a 
financial position to repay such a loan. 

Under present circumstances, with 
lamb prices at only 65 percent of parity 
and with lamb imports and other prob- 
lems affecting the industry financially, a 
3-year extension does not offer sufficient 
inducement for growers to go into the 
sheep business and does not offer suffi- 
cient inducement for some to stay in the 
business or to expand their operations. 

A 6-year extension will more nearly 
provide for the needed stability and cer- 
tainty. It will more nearly enable the 
planning and financing for the opera- 
tions involved. It is a period warranted 
by the satisfactory experience of the 
Wool Act in these past years. 

At the same time the period prescribed 
satisfies the congressional policy of pe- 
riodical return to the two Houses for 
review and for affirmative action on their 
part before additional extension or 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1112) to extend the provi- 
sions of the National Wool Act of 1954, 
as amended, until March 31, 1968, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hruska, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the sec- 
ond sentence of section 703 of the National 
Wool Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1782), 
is amended by striking out “March 31, 1962” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “March 31, 
1968.” 





SPECIAL SERIES OF POSTAGE 
STAMPS IN CELEBRATION OF 
100TH YEAR OF COMPLETION OF 
1ST TRANSCONTINENTAL TELE- 
GRAPH LINE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill on behalf of my col- 
league [Mr. Curtis] and myself and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

It has for its subject a centenary cele- 
bration which will mark the completion 
of the first transcontinental telegraph 
line, and which is being planned for 
October 1961. 

This telegraph line which had its east- 
ern terminus in my home city of Omaha, 
was surveyed and constructed by Ed- 
ward Creighton, the founder of Creigh- 
ton University which is located in that 
city. 

In honor of the centenary of that im- 
portant event and to honor the man who 
linked the East and the West by wires, 
it is highly appropriate to issue a special 
series of commemorative postage stamps 
depicting this event of national achieve- 
ment. Because of his intense interest 
in higher education as reflected in the 
existence of the highly regarded Creigh- 
ton University, the bill contains a rec- 
ommendation that the stamps be issued 
in Omaha and make reference to the 
university on the first day cancellation 
thereof. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
at this point in the ConGcrREssrionaL REc- 
ORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1113) to provide for the is- 
suance of a special series of postage 
stamps in celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the completion of the first 
transcontinental telegraph line and to 
honor the memory of Edward Creighton, 
a pioneer in American communication, 
introduced by Mr. Hruska (for himself 
and Mr. Curtis), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
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the Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to prepare for issuance on October 
24, 1961, a special series of postage stamps, 
of such appropriate design and denomina- 
tion as he shall prescribe, in celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the com- 
pletion of the first transcontinental tele- 
graph line in October of 1861, and to honor 
the memory of Edward Creighton, a pioneer 
in American communication, whose work 
was a major factor in completing the first 
transcontinental telegraph line. 

(b) The Postmaster General shall, with 
respect to the issuance of the special series 
of postage stamps authorized by this Act, 
consider the desirability of first offering such 
stamps for sale in Omaha, Nebraska, the 
eastern terminus of the first transcontinental 
telegraph line and the location of Creighton 
University, which was founded by Edward 
Creighton, and of making reference to such 
university on the first-day cancellations of 
such special series of postage stamps. 





ADDITIONAL POWERS TO ENABLE 
THE PRESIDENT TO DEAL WITH 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY LABOR 
DISPUTES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to give the 
President additional powers to deal with 
national emergency labor disputes, such 
as the one which recently occurred in 
New York, and tied up the harbor and 
the railroads, the recent airplane strike, 
and the 1959 steel strike. 

The bill provides that when strikes 
affect the national health and safety, the 
President—when other machinery for 
settlement is inadequate—may declare 
a national emergency and may direct 
his Attorney General to go into court, 
to seek appointment of a special receiver 
to take possession of the affected facili- 
ties and continue their operation until 
the strike is settled. 

The bill, which amends both the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act—the so- 
called Taft-Hartley Act, and the Rail- 
way Labor Act, also gives the President 
additional factfinding authority. He 
may appoint a public factfinding board 
to make recommendations for a settle- 
ment; and, following issuance of the 
recommendations, a 30-day “cooling 
off” period would be enforced, during 
which time no legal strike could be 
called. 

If this procedure fails, the President 
then may seek the court-appointed re- 
ceiver. The bill provides that the re- 
ceiver would operate the facility to the 
extent required by the national health 
and safety, and could utilize the services 
of regular management and production 
personnel. During this period, the re- 
ceiver would maintain existing wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employ- 
ment; but the court could direct that 
adjustments be made within the frame- 
work of recommendations made by the 
factfinding board. Possession of the 
facility would not be restored to the 
employer until labor-management rela- 
tions were again normalized. 

During the period of receivership, the 
employer would have the option of re- 
ceiving the net proceeds from the oper- 
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ation or accepting from the Government 
“fair and reasonable” compensation for 
the temporary use of the facilities. 

The bill would not alter the existing 
factfinding and injunction procedures of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It would permit 
the President to utilize either those pro- 
cedures or the new factfinding au- 
thority, or a combination of both. 

Recent labor disputes once again have 
demonstrated that the existing means of 
dealing with national emergency labor 
disputes are inadequate. We must de- 
vise new methods to deal with disputes 
that affect employment, production, and 
the health and safety of our people so 
severely as to precipitate a crisis. 

During the political campaign of 1960, 
both candidates for President agreed 
that the Federal Government needed a 
wider range of powers to deal with emer- 
gency strikes. Our proposal provides 
these additional powers, and provides 
them by maintaining and strengthening 
the traditional American means of set- 
tling disputes through collective bar- 
gaining. 

We reject the policy of compulsory 
arbitration, which has been suggested, 
because it tends to force labor and man- 
agement farther epart and to induce 
them to await Government action. Un- 
der our proposal, the terms of final 
settlement will be completely within the 
bargaining power of both parties, and 
neither can gain from refusing to bar- 
gain in good faith. 

Last year 20 million man-days of work 
were lost as the result of labor-manage- 
ment disputes. The loss to our economy 
is staggering. Thus, as an antirecessicn 
move and as a means of more effectively 
increasing productivity to meet the cold 
war challenge, this bill is essential. Our 
system of private enterprise is being put: 
to its supreme test by the challenge of 
the Soviet Union. It is, therefore, the 
responsibility of both U.S. management 
and labor that, in their own self-interest, 
the process of collective bargaining be 
strengthened in accordance with the na- 
tional interest. 

Mr. President, both in the interest of 
winning the cold war and in the interest 
of the majesty and security of our own 
Government and our own people, there 
must be some final authority of the 
United States to operate, no matter what 
may be the result of a labor-manage- 
ment dispute; and this bill will at long 
last confer it. 

I hope very much the bill will receive 
early consideration by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
text of the bill and a list and analysis 
of the previous seizure statutes, pre- 
pared by Justice Felix Frankfurter, in 
connection with the steel seizure decision 
of 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, list, and 
analysis will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1114) amending the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the Rail- 
way Labor Act with respect to emer- 
gency labor disputes, introduced by Mr. 
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Javits (for himself and Mr. AIKEN), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Emergency 
Labor Disputes Act of 1961”’. 

Src. 2. The National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, is hereby further amended as 
follows: 

(a) By adding immediately following sec- 
tion 205 the following new section: 


“PUBLIC FACTFINDING BOARDS 


“Sec. 205A. Whenever in the opinion of the 
President, a threatened or actual strike or 
lockout affecting an entire industry or a sub- 
stantial part thereof engaged in trade, com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several States or with 
foreign nations, or engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce will, if permitted 
to occur or continue, imperil the national 
health, safety, or welfare, and the settlement 
of such dispute through collective bargaining 
will be assisted by such action, the President 
may appoint a public factfinding Board to 
inquire into the facts with respect to such 
dispute and, if the President so direct at the 
time of appointment of the Board or there- 
after, to make such recommendations to the 
parties as to the settlement of the dis- 
pute between them as it may deem appro- 
priate. The provisions of section 207 of this 
Act shall be applicable to the appointment, 
powers, and compensation of such Board. 
Within thirty days from the creation of such 
a Board it shall make a written report to the 
President, which shall include a statement 
of the facts with respect to the dispute, in- 
cluding each party’s statement of its posi- 
tion, and if the President has so directed, 
recommendations to the parties for the 
settlement of the dispute between them. 
The President shall file a copy of such report 
with the President of the Senate, the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and the 
Service, and shall make its contents available 
to the public. Neither party shall be under 
a duty to accept in whole or in part any 
recommendation of settlement made by the 
Board. After the creation of such Board 
and for thirty days after such Board has 
made its report to the President, no change 
except by agreement shall be made by the 
parties to the controversy in the conditions 
out of which the dispute arose.” 

(b) By adding immediately following sec- 
tion 210 the following new section: 

“Sec. 210A. Whenever the President finds 
with respect to a threatened or actual strike 
or lockout affecting an entire industry or a 
substantial part thereof engaged in trade, 
commerce, transportation, transmission, or 
communication among the several States or 
with foreign nations, or engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, after (a) he 
has invoked the provisions of section 205A 
or sections 206 through 210 without settle- 
ment of the dispute thereunder, or (b) he 
has determined that the procedures under 
the provisions of section 205A or sections 206 
through 210 are not applicable to such dis- 
pute, that the exercise of the powers and 
authority provided by this section are nec- 
essary to preserve and protect the national 
health or safety, he is authorized to declare 
a national emergency relative thereto by 
Executive order and to direct the Attorney 
General to petition any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the em- 
ployer, for the appointment of a special re- 
ceiver to take immediate possession in the 
name of the United States of any plant, 
mine, or other facility which is the subject 
of such labor dispute and to use and operate 
such plant, mine, or other facility in the 
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interests of the United States, and if the 
court finds that the exercise of the power 
and authority provided by this section is 
necessary to preserve and protect the na- 
tional health or safety, it shall have juris- 
diction to appoint such a special receiver, 
and to make such other orders as may be 
appropriate: Provided, however, That (1) 
such plant, mine, or other facility shall be 
operated by the special receiver only to the 
extent which in the opinion of the court is 
necessary to protect the national health and 
safety of the United States or of any mate- 
rial portion of the population or territory 
thereof; (2) the possession and operation 
of such plant, mine, or other facility shall 
not render inapplicable any State or Federal 
law concerning health, safety, security, or 
employment standards, and the special re- 
ceiver while operating such facility shall 
comply with such laws as if it were privately 
operated; (3) the wages, hours, conditions, 
and other terms of employment effective at 
the time of taking possession by the special 
receiver shall be maintained without change, 
provided that the court may, if a public 
factfinding board appointed under section 
205A shall have recommended changes in 
rates of pay, wages, hours, or other condi- 
tions of employment, direct the special re- 
ceiver to make such recommendations effec- 
tive in whole or in part in any plant, mine, 
or other facility which is being operated by 
the special receiver during such period of 
operation: And provided further, That if no 
such Board shall have been appointed, the 
President may in his discretion appoint a 
special Board which shall be subject to the 
provisions of section 207 of this Act and 
shall make such recommendations concern- 
ing changes in rates of pay, wages, hours, 
and other conditions of employment for the 
period of operation by the special receiver 
as it may deem appropriate and which the 
court may direct the special receiver to make 
effective in whole or in part in any plant, 
mine, or other facility which is being oper- 
ated by the special receiver during such 
period of operation; (4) such plant, mine, or 
other facility shall be returned to the em- 
ployer as soon as practicable, but in no event 
later than thirty days after the restoration 
of such labor relations in such plant, mine, 
or other facility that the possession or 
operation thereof by the special receiver is 
no longer necessary to insure the operation 
thereof required for the protection and pres- 
ervation of the national health and safety; 
(5) such plant, mine, or other facility shall 
be operated by the special receiver for the 
account of the employer: Provided further, 
That the employer shall have the right to 
elect, by written notice filed with the court 
within ten days of such taking of possession, 
to waive all claims to the proceeds of such 
operation and to receive in lieu thereof just, 
fair, and reasonable compensation for the 
period of such possession and operation by 
the special receiver, to be paid by the United 
States as follows: (A) The President shall 
ascertain the amount of just, fair, and rea- 
sonable compensation to be paid as rental 
for the appropriation and temporary use of 
such plant, mine, or other facility while in 
the possession of or operated by the special 
receiver in the interest of the United States, 
such determination to be made as of the 
time of the taking hereunder, and taking 
into account the existence of the labor dis- 
pute which interrupted or threatened to 
interrupt the operation of such plant, mine, 
or other facility and the effect of such in- 
terruption or threatened interruption upon 
the value to the employer of the use of such 
plant, mine, or other facility; (B) if the 
amount so ascertained is not acceptable to 
the employer as just, fair, and reasonable 
compensation for the appropriation and 
temporary use of the property taken here- 
under and as full and complete compensa- 
tion therefor, the employer shall be paid 
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75 per centum of such amount and shall be 
entitled to sue the United States in the 
Court of Claims or in any district court of 
the United States in the manner provided 
for by sections 1357 and 1491 of title 28 of 
the United States Code to recover such fur- 
ther sums as when added to the amount so 
paid shall constitute just, fair, and reason- 
able compensation for the appropriation 
and temporary use of the property so taken. 
In the event such notice of election is filed 
with the court, the special receiver shall pay 
over to the United States the proceeds of 
the operations of such plant, mine, or other 
facility while in his possession.” 

Sec. 3. The Railway Labor Act, as amended, 
is hereby further amended as follows: 

(a) By adding immediately following sec- 
tion 10 the following new section: 

“Sec. 10A. Whenever the President finds 
with respect to a dispute between a carrier 
and its employees after (a) he has invoked 
the provisions of section 7 of this Act with- 
out settlement of the dispute thereunder, 
or (b) he has determined that the proce- 
dures under the provisions of section 7 are 
not applicable to such dispute, that such 
dispute threatens substantially to interrupt 
interstate commerce to a degree such as to 
deprive any substantial section of the coun- 
try of essential transportation service, and 
that the exercise of the powers and author- 
ity provided by this section are necessary 
to preserve and protect the national health 
or safety or the health or safety of any sub- 
stantial section of the country, he is author- 
ized to declare a national emergency relative 
thereto by Executive order and to direct 
the Attorney General to petition any district 
court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion of the carrier for the appointment of a 
special receiver to take immediate possession 
in the name of the United States of the 
equipment and facilities of any carrier 
which is the subject of such dispute and to 
use and operate such equipment and facili- 
ties in the interest of the United States, 
and if the court finds that the exercise of 
the power and authority provided by this 
section is necessary to preserve and protect 
the national health or safety or the health 
or safety of any substantial section of the 
country it shall have jurisdiction to appoint 
such a special receiver and to make such 
other orders as may be appropriate: Pro- 
vided, however, That (1) such equipment 
and facilities shall be operated by the special 
receiver only to the extent which in the 
opinion of the court is necessary to protect 
the national health and safety of the United 
States, or of any substantial section of the 
territory or material portion of the popula- 
tion thereof; (2) the possession and opera- 
tion of such equipment and facilities shall 
not render inapplicable any State or Federal 
law concerning health, safety, security, or 
employment standards, and the special re- 
ceiver while operating such equipment and 
facilities shall comply with such laws as if 
they were privately operated; (3) the wages, 
hours, conditions, and other terms of em- 
ployment effective at the time of taking 
possession by the special receiver shall be 
maintained without change, provided that 
the court may, if a board appointed under 
section 10 shall have recommended changes 
in rates of pay, wages, hours, or other con- 
ditions of employment, direct the special 
receiver to make such recommendations ef- 
fective in whole or in part with respect to 
the operation of equipment and facilities 
which are being operated by the special re- 
ceiver during such period of operation: And 
provided further, That if no such board shall 
have been appointed, the President may in 
his discretion appoint a special board which 
shall be subject to the provisions of para- 
graphs one and two of section 10 of this Act 
and shall make such recommendations con- 
cerning changes in rates of pay, wages, 
hours, and other conditions of employment 
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for the period of operation by the special 
receiver as it may deem appropriate and 
which the court may direct the special re- 
ceiver to make effective in whole or in part 
in any with respect to the operation of any 
equipment or facilities which are being oper- 
ated by the special receiver during such 
period of operation; (4) such equipment 
and facilities shall be returned to the car- 
rier as soon as practicable, but in no event 
later than thirty days after the restoration 
of such labor relations between such car- 
rier and its employees that the possession 
or operation thereof by the special receiver 
is no longer necessary to insure the opera- 
tion thereof required for the protection and 
preservation of the national health and 
safety or the health and safety of any sub- 
stantial section of the country; (5) such 
equipment and facilities shall be operated 
by the special receiver for the account of 
the carrier: Provided further, That the car- 
rier shall have the right to elect, by written 
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notice filed with the court within ten days 
of such taking of possession, to waive all 
claims to the proceeds of such operation 
and to receive in lieu thereof just, fair and 
reasonable compensation for the period of 
such possession and operation by the special 
receiver, to be paid by the United States as 
follows: (A) The President shall ascertain 
the amount of just, fair, and reasonable 
compensation to be paid as rental for the 
appropriation and temporary use of such 
equipment and facilities while in the posses- 
sion of or operated by the special receiver 
in the interest of the United States, such 
determination to be made as of the time of 
the taking hereunder, and taking into ac- 
count the existence of the labor dispute 
which interrupted or threatened to interrupt 
the operation of such equipment and facili- 
ties and the effect of such interruption or 
threatened interruption upon the value to 
the carrier of the use of such facilities; (B) 
if the amount so ascertained is not accept- 
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able to the carrier as just, fair, and reason- 
able compensation for the appropriation 
and temporary use of the property taken 
hereunder and as full and complete compen- 
sation therefor, the carrier shall be paid 
75 per centum of such amount and shall 
be entitled to sue the United &.ates in the 
Court of Claims or in any district court 
of the United States in the manner pro- 
vided for by sections 1857 and 1491 of title 
28 of the United States Code to recover such 
further sums as when added to the amount 
so paid shall constitute just, fair, and rea- 
sonable compensation for the appropriation 
and temporary use of the property so taken. 
In the event such notice of election is filed 
with the court, the special receiver shall 
pay over to the United States the proceeds 
of the operations of such equipment and 
facilities while in his possession.” 


The list and analysis presented by Mr. 
JAVITs are as follows: 


AprPENDIXx I,——Synoptic analysis of legislation authorizing seizure of industrial property 


Duration 


Statute 


Limitations on its 


Scope of authority exercise 





Terms and conditions 


of employment dur- Compensation 





As enacted As extended or ing seizure 
repealed 
1. Railroad and Tele- | Not ‘‘in force any }|_.........-..-.-.--- President may ‘‘take pos- | a. ‘‘ When in his [the Pres- | None_-_-.-.....-..---- President shall appoint 3 
graph Act of 1862, longer than is session’’ of telegraph lines ident’s}] judgment the commissioners to assess 
12 Stat. 334. En- necessary for and railroads, prescribe publie safety may compensation to which 
acted Jan. 31, 1862; the suppression rules for their operation, require it.” the company is en- 
amended, 12 Stat. of this rebel- and place all officers | b. President may not ‘‘en- titled and to report to 
625, July 14, 1862. lion.” and employees under gage in any work of Congress for its action. 
military control. — construc- 
on,” 
2. Sec. 120 of National | No time limit.....]_........-...-.---.- President, through the | a. Exercisable ‘‘in time of |..._. Witte hans Compensation ‘‘shall be 
Defense Act of head of any department, war or when war is fair and just.” 
1916, 39 Stat. 166, may seize any plant imminent.” 
213, 50 U.S.C. sec. and may operate plants | b. Plant is equipped for 
30, as amended. through the Army Ord- making ‘‘necessary 
Enacted June 3, 1916. nance Department. supplies or equip- 
ment for the Army”’ 
or ‘‘in the opinion of 
the Secretary of War’ 
can be transformed 
readily to such use. 
ce. Owner refuses to give 
Government order 
precedence or to per- 
orm. 
3. Army Appropria- |_...- ls ntnvieusledenaauennannee President, through Secre- | Exercisable ‘‘in time of |--.-- Nt. casedeeeneen Do. 
tions Act of 1916, tary of War, may take war.” 1 
39 Stat. 619, 645; possession of and utilize 
10 U.8.C. 1361, any system or part of 
Enacted Aug. 29, any system of transpor- 
1916. tation. 
4. Naval Emergency |-..-- DB icccccncdcessdnacdsvhaul« dee President may— Exercisable ‘“‘in time of |_-..-- Rs cineca aantinsaes 
Fund Act of 1917, 1. ‘take over for use or war” (or of national 
39 Stat. 1163, 1192, operation’”’ any fac- emergency determined 
1195; 50 U.S.C. tory “whether [or by the President before 
82. not] the United Mar. 1, 1918). 
Enacted Mar. 4, States has * * * 
1917. (Cf. Emer- agreement with the 
gency Shipping owner or occupier.”’ 
Fund Act of 1917, 2. “‘take immediate pos- | a. Owner fails or refuses |_-... Wie scitnades cual President shall deter- 
infra.) session of any fac- to give precedence to mine *‘just compensa- 
tory’ producing an order for ‘‘ships or tion’; if the claimant 
ships or war ma- war material as the is dissatisfied, he shall 
terial for the Navy. necessities of the Gov- be paid 50 percent of 
ernment’’; refuses to the amount deter- 
deliver or to comply mined by the Presi- 
with a contract as dent and may sue, 
modified by Presi- subject to existing law, 
dent, in the district courts 
b. Exercisable within “the and the Court of 
limits of the amounts Claims for the rest of 
qougtpeinied there- “just compensation,’’ 
ae 
5. Emergency Shipping | To 6 months after | Repealed after 3 | President may— Exercisable “‘within the |..... iiicatldbecnsenine Same as next above, ex- 
Fund Act of 1917, peace with the ears, sec, 2(a) (1) “take over for use or limits of i>* amounts cept that the prepaid 
40 Stat. 182. En- German Em- , 41 Stat. 988, se. any herein authcized.”’ percentage when the 
acted, June 15, = 40 Stat. une 5, 1920. ant, “whether owner is dissatisfied is 
1917. 82, 183. or not] United 75 percent, 
States has * * * 
agreement with 
the owner or occu- 
pier. 
(2) ‘‘take immediate | Failure or refusal of owner |--.... iisismnmneniciulpiniaiel 
possession of any of shipbuilding plant to 
* * plant” give Government orders 
aaa for the precedence or to comply 
building or pro- with order. 
duction of ships or 
material.” 


1 Government possession of the Nation’s railroads taken on Dec, 28, 1917, was specifically terminated by statute on Mar. 1, 1920, prior to the end of the “war.” See sec. 


299 of the Transportation Act of 1920, 41 Stat. 456, 457, 
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Duration 


As extended or 
repealed 


6. 1918 Amendments to | To 6 months after | Repealed after 2 


Statute 
As enacted 





Emergenc with the 41 Stat. 
Shipping Fund Gecman Em- 988, June 5, 1920. 
Act of 1917. ire. 
A. 4 Stat. 535. 
Enacted Apr. 22, 
1918, 
B. *, a. Sy eee ates Repealed after 14% 
years, 41 Stat. 
Enacted” ‘Nov. 4, 988, June 5, 1920. 
1918. 
7. Food and Fuel Act | Toend of World |__-.-....-....-.---- 
of 1917, 40 Stat. War I with 
276. Germany. 
Enacted Aug. 10, 
1917. 
Sec. 10, 40 Stat. 276, 
279. 
Sec. 12, 40 Stat. 276, 
279. 
Bec. 25, 40 Siat. 276, Tee IE? $cc tintin 
286. War I with 
Germany. 

; 8. Joint resolution of | ‘‘During the con- | Terminated on 
July 16, 1918, 40 tinuance of the July 31, 1919, by 
Btat. 904, present war.”’ repeal, July 11, 

= 41 Stat. 
9. Sec. 16 of Federal | No time limit.....]---..-.-...........- 
Water Power Act 
of 1930, 41 Stat. 
1063, 1072; 16 
U.S.C., sec. 809. 
Enacted June 10, 
1929, 
10. Sec. 606 of Commu- }----.- Div ncéintincds pewbindtinccncniioniiie 
nications Act of 
1934, 48 Stat. 1064, 
1104, 47 U.S.C. 
sec. 606(c). 
Enacted June 19, 
1934, 


Scope of authority 


President may— 


(i) “take Seeneins of 
any Street rail- 
road.” 


(2) extend seized plants 
constructing ships 
or materials there- 
for and requisition 
land for use in 
extensions. 


President may— 


(1) requisition foods, 
fuels, feeds, etc., 
and storage facili- 
ties for them. 


(2) takeover any factory, 
a a oil 
pipeline. mine, or 

plant where 

a necessaries are 

or may be “pro- 
duced, pared, 

or mined, and to 
operate the same.” 


(3) ‘‘requisition and 
take over the 
plant, business, 
and all appurte- 
nances thereof be- 
longing to such 
producer or 
dealer’’ of coal and 
coke, and may op- 
erate it through 
an agency of his 
choice. 


President may ‘‘take pos- 


session * * * ——- 
erate] any telegraph, 
telephone, marine cable, 
or radio system.” 


President may take pos- 


session of any a, 
dams, powerhouses, 
transmission lines, etc., 
constructed or operated 
under a license from the 
Federal Power Commis- 
sion and may operate 
them, 


President may “use or 


control * * * any such 
station and/or its ap 
ratus and equipment 
any department of the 
Government undersuch 
regulations as he may 
prescribe.” 
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Limitations on its 
exercise 


Terms and conditions 
of employment dur- 
ing seizure 





a. The street railroad is | None_................. 


necessary for trans- 
porting employees of 
plants which are or 
may be hereafter en- 
gaged in “construc- 
tion of ships or equip- 
ment therefor for the 
United States.” 

b. Exercisable “within the 
limits of the amounts 
herein authorized.” 

Exercisable “‘within the 

limits of the amounts 
herein authorized.” 


The requisitioning is ‘‘nee- 
essary to the support of 
the Army or the * * * 
Navy, or any other pub- 
lic use connected with 
the common defense.”’ 


a. President finds “it nec- 
essary to secure an 
adequate supply of 
necessaries for * * 
the Army or * * * 
the Navy, or for any 
other public use con- 
nected with the com- 
mon defense.” 

b. President must turn 
facility back as soon 
as further Govern- 
ment operation ‘‘is 
not essential for the 
national security or 
defense.’’ 

Producer or dealer— 

a. Fails to conform to 
prices or regula- 
tions set by the 
Federal rade 
Commission under 
the direction of the 
President, who 
deems it ‘‘neces- 
sary for the effi- 
cient prosecution of 


the war.” 
or 
b. Fails to operate effi- 
ciently, or con- 


ducts business in a 
way ‘‘ prejudicial to 
the public inter- 
est.”’ 
President deems “‘it nec- 
essary for the national 
security or defense.” 


a. President believes, as 
“evidenced by 4a 
written order ad- 
dressed to the holder 
of any license here- 
under 4, the 
safety of the United 
States demands it.” 

b. Seizure is ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of manufactur- 
ing nitrates, explo- 
sives, or munitions of 
war, or for any other 


purpose involving 
the safety of the 
United States.”’ 


ec. Control is limited to 

the “length of time 

as may appear to the 

President to be nec- 

essary to accomplish 
said purposes.”’ 

a, President proclaims 

that there exists— 

(1) war or threat of 


war or 

(2) a state of public 
peril or disaster 
or other na- 
tional emer- 
gency, 


or 
b. It is necessary to val 
serve the neutrality 
of the United States. 


President may make 
regulations for ‘‘the 
pore. con- 
trol, and compensa- 
tion of employees.” 


President may ‘‘ pre- 
scribe * * * regula- 
tions * * * for the 
employment, con- 
trol, and compensa- 
tion of the em- 
ployees.”’ 


President 


Owner shall be 


February 28 


Compensation 


Same as next above. 


“shall ascer- 
tain and pay a just 
compensation”; if the 
owner is dissatisfied, 
he shall be paid 75 per- 
cent of the amount de- 
termined by the Presi- 
dent and may sue in 
the district courts, 
which are hereby given 
jurisdiction, for the rest 
of“‘justcompensation.”’ 


Same as in the Emer- 


gency Shipping Fund 
Act of 1917, supra. 


Same as next above. 


paid 
“just and fair com- 
pensation for the use 
of said property as may 
be fixed by the [Fed- 
eral Power] Commis- 
sion upon the basis of 
a@ reasonable profit in 
time of peace, and the 
cost of restoring said 
property to as good 
condition as existed at 
the time of the taking 
over thereof, less the 
reasonable value of any 
improvements * * 

made thereto by the 


United States and 
which are valuable and 
serviceable to the 
{owner].”’ 


President shall ascertain 


just compensation and 
certify it to Congress 
for appropriation; ifthe 
owner is dissatisfied, 
he shall be paid 75 per- 
cent of the amount 
determined by the 
President and may 
sue, subject to existing 
law, in the district 
courts and the Court of 
Claims for the rest of 
just compensation.”’ 
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Statute 





11, Amendments to 
Communications 
Act, 56 Stat. 13, 47 


U.8.C., sec. 606(d). 


Enacted Jan. 26, 
1942, 


12. Sec. 8(b) of Nationa. 
Defense Act of 
1940, 54 Stat. 676, 


680. 
Enacted June 28, 
1940. 


13. Sec. 9 of Selective 
Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, 54 
Stat. 885, 892, 50 
U.S.C. App. (1946 
ed.) sec. 309. 

Enacted Sept. 16, 
1940; amended by 
War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, 57 Stat. 
163, 164, q.v., infra. 


14, Sec. 3 of War Labor 
Disputes Act of 
1943, 57 Stat. 163, 
1644, 80 U.S.C. 


1943. 


15, Title VIII, ‘‘ Repric- 
War n- 

tracts,” of Rev- 
enue Act of 1943, 
58 Stat. 21, 92, 50 
U.S.C. App. (1946 
ed.) sec. 1192. En- 
acted Feb. 25, 1944. 


16, Selective Service Act 
of 1948, 62 Stat. 
604, 625, 626, 50 
U.8.0. App. sec. 
456, 


Enacted June 24, 
1948, 


Duration 


As extended or 
repealed 


As enacted 


No time limit_.....}_....._-- 


Repealed in less 
than 3 months, 
Sept. 16, 1940, 
54 Stat. 885, 
893. 


To May 15, 1945, 
54 Stat. 885, 897. 
341, 342. 


To termination occ. te ~~ nneiteoe 


of this act by 
concurrent 
resolution by 
Congress or of 
hostilities. 
Plants seized 

reviously may 
be operated 
until 6 months 
after termina- 
tion of hostili- 
ties. 


To termination of 
hostilities. 


No time limit.....]........ iain tiga 


Extended to Mar. 
31, 1947, 60 Stat. 






Scope of authority 


Limitations on its 
exercise 


-----------| Same power as in sec. 


606(c), Communications 
Act of 1934, next above. 


Secretary of the Navy, 
under President’s direc- 
tion, may “take over 
and operate such plant 
or facility.” 


President may ‘‘take im- 
mediate possession of 
any such plant.” (Ex- 
tended by amendment 
to ‘‘any plant, mine, or 
facility”’ capable of pro- 
ducing “‘any articles or 
materials which may be 
required * * * or which 
may be useful’’ for the 
war effort, 57 Stat. 163, 
164.) 

President may “‘take im- 
mediate possession” of 
“any plant, mine, or 
facility equipped for the 
manufacture, produc- 
tion, or mining of any 
articles or materials 
which may be required 
** * or which may be 
useful” for the war 
effort. 


President may “take im- 
mediate possession of 
the plant or plants * * * 
and * * * operate them 
in accordance with sec. 9 
of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended.” 


President may “take im- 
mediate possession of 
any plant, mine, or other 
facility * * * and to op- 
erate it * * * for the 
duction of such articles 
or materials.” 


a. President proclaims a | None.__............-.. 


state or threat of war. 

b. President ‘“‘deems it 
necessary in the in- 
terest of the national 
security and defense.” 

c. Power to seize and use 
property continues to 
“not later than 6 
months after the ter- 
mination ofsuch state 
or threat of war” or 
than a date set by 
concurrent resolution 
of Congress. 

a. Secretary of the Navy 
deems any existing 
plant necessary for 
the national defense. 

b. He is unable to reach 
agreement with its 
owner for its use or 
operation. 

a. Plant is equipped for or 
capable of being read- 
ily transformed for 
the manufacture of 
necessary supplies. 

b. Owner re to give 
Government order 
precedence or to fill it. 


a. Finding and proclama- 
tion by the Presi- 
dent that— 

(1) there is an inter- 
ruption on ac- 
count of a labor 
disturbance, 

(2) the war effort will 
be unduly im- 


— 

(3) seizure is neces- 
sary to insure 
operation. 

b. Plant must be returned 
to owner within 60 
days “after the res- 
toration of the pro- 
ductive efficiency.” 

a. The Secretary of a De- 
partment deems the 
price of an article or 
service ra - 
rectly or indirectly by 
the Department is 
unreasonable. 

b. The Secretary, after the 
refusal of the person 
furnishing the article 
or service to agree to a 
price, sets a price. 

ce. The person ‘willfully 
refuses, or willfully 
fails” to furnish the 
articles or services at 
the price fixed by the 


Secretary. 

a. President with advice 
of the National Se- 
curity Resources 
Board determines 
prompt delivery of 
articles or materials 
is “in the interest of 
the , national secu- 


b. Procurement “has been 
authorized by the 
Congress exclusively 
for the use of the 
Armed Forces” 
the AEC. 

c. Owner refuses or fails to 
give precedence to 
Government order 
placed with notice 
that it is made pur- 
suant to this section, 
or to fill the order 
properly. 


Terms and conditions 
of employment dur- 
ing seizure 


Compensation 





Same as next above. 


of the Navy 


Secretary of the Navy ey . 
“fix the compen- 


May operate the may 


plant “either by sation,” 
Government per- 
sonnel or by con- 
tract with private 
firms.” 
AUER Copeccuacnuadiil “The compensation * * * 
shall be fair and just.” 


Same “‘terms and con- | Same as next above. 
ditions of employ- 
ment which were 
in effect at the 
time {of taking] 
possession,’’ except 
that terms and con- 
pe =o be 
changed by order 
ofthe War Labor 
Board on applica- 
tion (secs. 4, 5, 57 
Stat. 163, 165). 


GND ncciinisinaiiaticeitie Do. 
sadhana do................| “Fair and just compen- 
sation shall be paid.” 
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Statute Scope of authority exercise of employment dur- Compensation 
As enacted ing seizure 
17. Sec. 201(a) of De- | To June 30,1951. | Extended to July | President may “requisi- | President determines | None_____....-.....-- President shall de- 
fense Production But see sec 31, 1951, 65 Stat. tion equipment, sup- that— termine just compensa- 








Act, 64 Stat. 798, 
799, 659 U.S.C. 
App. sec. 2881(a). 

Enacted Sept. 8, 
1950; amended, 65 
Stat. 131, 132, q.v., 
infra. 





716(a), 64 Stat. 
822, 





To June 30, 1952, 
65 Stat. 131, 144. 





18. Sec. 102(b)(2) of De- 
fense Produc- 
tion Act Amend- 
ments of 1951, 65 
Stat. 131, 132, 50 





110. 

Extended to June 
30, 1952, sec. 111, 
65 Stat. 131, 144. 


plies or component parts 
thereof, or materials or 
facilities necessary for 
the manufacture, serv- 
icing, or operation of 
such equipment, sup- 
plies, or component 
parts.” 64 Stat. 798, 
799. Restricted in the 
main to personal prop- 
erty by sec. 102(b), 65 
Stat. 132. 


ce. other 


have 
hausted. 


Court condemnation of 
real property in accord- 
ance with existing stat- 
utes. defense.”’ 


property ‘‘nec 


a. Its use is “needed for 
national defense,”’ 
b. the need is ‘‘immedi- 
ate and impend- 
ing,” ‘‘will not ad- 75 
mit of delay or re- 
sort to any other 
source of supply,”’ 
reasonable 
means of obtaining 
use of the property 
been 


President deems the real 


the interest of national 


tion as of the time the 

property is taken; if 

owner is dissatisfied, he 

shall be promptly paid 

percent of the 
amount determined by 
the President and may 
sue within 3 years in 
the district courts or 
the Court of Claims, 
regardless of the 
amount involved, for 
the rest of “just com- 
pensation.” 

Under existing statutes 
for condemnation. Im- 


ex- 


mediate ossession 
given only upon 
deposit of amount 


“estimated to be just 
compensation,’’ 75 per- 
cent of which is im- 


mediately _ with- 
out prejud to the 
owner. 





AMENDMENT OF INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY ACT OF 1940 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill to amend the Invest- 
ment Act of 1940. 

In the President’s press conference of 
Wednesday, February 8, he referred to 
what he called “unmoral practices con- 
ducted in the American business com- 
munity.” He said that he hoped “that 
the business community itself will con- 
sider what steps it could take to lift this 
shadow from its shoulder.” 

The bill which I introduce would en- 
courage boards of directors of regis- 
tered investment companies and their 
investment advisers and underwriters to 
maintain the highest standards of fidu- 
ciary responsibility among their own 
members. 

This bill seeks to protect the investor. 
It provides that responsible officials in 
the investment industry disclose details 
of private transactions and dealings in 
securities in which the companies they 
manage also had an interest. Safe- 
guards built into the legislation would 
prevent abuses by bringing the SEC, 
and ultimately the courts, into the pic- 
ture when disclosure sought is not vol- 
untarily brought forth. 

Members of this body are aware of 
my deep interest in protecting the con- 
sumer. The investment company busi- 
ness is that aspect of the securities in- 
dustry most directly affecting the 
consumer-public. In recent years, we 
have seen a tremendous growth in the 
number of citizens who have invested 
small amounts of money in investment 
companies as a means of participating 
in the American free enterprise system. 
Billions of dollars are now being man- 
aged by such companies and their 
boards of directors on behalf of small 
and large investors. The highest stand- 
ards of business ethics are required of 
these money managers. 


It is in this spirit that I introduce 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1117) to amend the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940, intro- 
duced by Mrs. NEUBERGER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 





FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 
FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, and send to the desk for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
financial assistance to the States for 
public education. 

No element of our society is more vital 
to the present and the future than the 
youth of America and their education 
and preparation for citizenship. 

Costs of education have risen greatly 
in recent years, but I am not one to say 
they are too high. We must provide 
always the finest facilities possible. We 
must have the best trained teachers, and 
they should be paid commensurately 
with the wonderful contribution they are 
making toward the education of our 
growing population. 

In paying this price, we must, in my 
opinion, see to it that the educational 
system remains close to the people 
themselves. There must be no central 
control of the entire national system 
from any single source. 

The bill I am introducing, Mr. Pres- 
ident, would provide financial aid to the 
States in maintaining their own locally 
administered school systems. There 
would be no Federal control. 

The assistance would come by author- 
izing annual appropriation to each of the 
50 States of amounts equal to 5 percent 
of the Federal income taxes collected 
within the State during the preceding 
fiscal year. 


Mr. President, this is a simple pro- 
posal. It is a proposal that will work— 
and it will work without doing damage 
to the educational system that has 
served us so well through the years. 

The Federal Government has pre- 
empted the field of taxation to such a 
degree there is no other adequate source. 

The bill specifically provides that the 
sums thus made available to the States 
shall not be subject to control, review, 
or audit by any Federal official or any 
Federal court. 

The bill is based on two simple propo- 
sitions: 

First. We need to provide more money 


‘for our schools. 


Second. We must avoid Federal con- 
trol of our schools. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1119) to provide aid to 
States for educational purposes only, 
introduced by Mr. BLAKLEY, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 5 per 
centum of all Federal income taxes collected 
are appropriated and deemed to be revenue 
for the State within which it is collected, 
for use for educational purposes only. 

Sec. 2. District directors of internal reve- 
nue are hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer to the treasurer, or corresponding 
Official, of the State within which their re- 
spective internal revenue districts are situ- 
ated, at the end of each fiscal year an 
amount equal to 5 per centum of the Federal 
income taxes collected within such State 
during said fiscal year. 

Sec. 8. The use and expenditure of the 
moneys appropriated by this Act shall be 
solely at the discretion of the State, and 
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shall not be subject to control, review, or 
audit by any court of the United States. 

Src. 4. (a) For purposes of this Act, the 
amount of Federal income taxes collected 
within each State during any fiscal year is an 
amount equal to— 

(1) the total amount of Federal income 
taxes collected in the internal revenue dis- 
trict or districts in such State during such 
fiscal year reduced by 

(2) the total amount of credits allowed 
and refunds paid in such internal revenue 
district or districts during such fiscal year 
with respect to overpayments of Federal in- 
come taxes during such fiscal year or any 
preceding fiscal year. 

(b) For purposes of this Act, the term 
“Federal income taxes” means— 

(1) the income taxes imposed by chapter 
1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(including payments of estimated tax under 
sections 6153 and 6154 of such Code) ; 

(2) the withholding taxes imposed by 
chapter 3 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 on the income of nonresident alien in- 
dividuals and foreign corporations and on 
tax-free covenant bonds; and 

(3) the withholding tax on wages of in- 
dividuals imposed by chapter 24 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(c) Each district director of Internal 
Revenue shall, as soon as practicabie after 
the close of each fiscal year, report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the amount of Fed- 
eral income taxes collected in his internal 
revenue district during such fiscal year, and 
the amount remitted to the respective States. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term “State” includes the District of Colum- 
bia. The determination of the amount of 
Federal income taxes collected in the District 
of Columbia during any fiscal year shall be 
made under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce for appropriate 
reference, 11 bills relating to the prob- 
lems of migratory agricultural workers. 
A number of my colleagues have kindly 
joined me in cosponsoring several of 
these bills. These bills have evolved 
from 18 months of work and study by 
the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
including public hearings and field trips 
in eight of the States which use large 
numbers of migratory farmworkers each 
year. 

The subject matter of the bills I have 
introduced is broad, Mr. President, be- 
cause the problem in this area is broad 
and deep. The specific subjects of the 
bills are these: First, agricultural mini- 
mum wage; second, agricultural child 
labor; third, education of migrant chil- 
dren; fourth, education of migrant 
adults; fifth, registration of agricultural 
labor contractors; sixth, housing aids for 
farmers; seventh, agricultural labor re- 
lations; eighth, stabilization of the farm 
work force; ninth, improved health serv- 
ices for migrant families; tenth, im- 
proved welfare services for migrant chil- 
dren; and eleventh, establishment of a 
Citizens Council on Migratory Labor. 

Many States, local communities, and 
private citizens are working hard to cope 
with the problems caused by the seasonal 
need for farmworkers. Yet the harsh 
fact is that the progress being made is 
miniscule in relation to the overall prob- 
lem. The reason for this is clear, I think. 
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State and local efforts are bearing the 
full load of a problem which is funda- 
mentally interstate in nature and which 
remains with us because the Federal 
Government has not accepted its share 
of responsibility. The bills I have in- 
troduced look toward acceptance of that 
responsibility and I hope the full Senate 
will have an opportunity to consider 
them very soon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bills lie on the desk until 
March 3, to give an opportunity to other 
Senators to join as cosponsors if they 
desire to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bills will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS 
(for himself and other Senators) were 
received, read twice by their titles, and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. CLarK): 

S.1122. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 1938, as amended, to provide 
for minimum wages for certain persons em- 
ployed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javits, and Mr. CLARK) : 

8.1123. A bill to amend section 13(c) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 with 
respect to the exemption of agricultural em- 
ployees from the child labor provisions of 
such act; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. CasE of New Jersey, Mr. 
CARROLL, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. LONG 
of Missouri, Mr. Youne of Ohio, Mr. 
CuLaRK, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Javits): 

S. 1124. A bill to provide certain payments 
to assist in providing improved educational 
opportunities for children of migrant agri- 
cultural employees; and 

8.1125. A bill to provide grants for adult 
education for migrant agricultural em- 
Pployees; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javits, Mr. BurpDIcK, 
Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. CLARK) : 

8. 1126. A bill to provide for the registra- 
tion of contractors of migrant agricultural 
workers and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javirs, and Mr. CLarkK) : 

8.1127. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to assist in the provision 
of housing for domestic farm labor; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. CLARK): 

8.1128. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, so as to 
make its provisions applicable to agriculture; 
and 

S.1129. A bill to amend the act of June 6, 
1933, as amended, to authorize the Secretary 
of Labor to provide improved programs of 
recruitment, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of agricultural workers in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Hitt, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr, Javits, Mr. SmtrH of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. CLARK) : 

§.1130. A bill to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
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for improving domestic agricultural migra- 
tory workers’ health services and conditions; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. Smrrn of 
Massachusetts, Mr, YARBOROUGH, and 
Mr, CLARK) = 

8.1131. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to further assist States 
in establishing and operating day-care facili- 
ties for the children of migrant agricultural 
workers; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Javits, and Mr, CLarK) : 

S. 1132. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a council to be known as the Na- 
tional Citizens Council on Migratory Labor; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 





ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR CON- 
STRUCTION OF PUBLIC COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGES 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill providing a program of 
financial assistance to the States for con- 
struction of public community colleges. 

This is substantially the same bill I 
introduced in the previous Congress. 
The situation has changed in only one 
important particular: the need for ac- 
tion is greater than ever. The longer 
we delay action, the greater the number 
of our capable young people who will be 
unable to better themselves through 
higher education. 

Authorities tell us we must double our 
educational facilities over the next 10 
years. Many in the educational com- 
munity are already alive to this crisis. 
Indeed, most colleges and universities 
are striving to enlarge and improve their 
facilities on their own. These efforts 
have been helpful, but they are not 
enough, by any means. 

One of the most widely acclaimed 
answers to our problem of providing for 
the expansion of college facilities has 
been the relatively new and fast grow- 
ing 2-year community college. Com- 
munity colleges now make up more than 
half of the 677 2-year colleges in the 
United States, enrolling an estimated 
900,000 students. The popularity of 
these colleges is easily traceable to im- 
portant advantages they afford to the 
average high school graduate. Commu- 
nity colleges can offer a variety of pro- 
grams, fulfilling needs of students plan- 
ning to continue in college at a 4-year 
institution, students desiring only 2 
years of study in the vocational or tech- 
nical training areas and adults intending 
to further their education while working. 

Community colleges also offer impor- 
tant savings to a student in that it is 
usually possible for him to live at home 
and even to work part-time, should he 
desire to do so. And since community 
colleges normally have no requirement 
for costly dormitories, and the like, there 
are important savings in school con- 
struction costs. 

It is because I, too, believe that the 
community college is the best way to 
meet the growing requirement of our 
young people for higher education that 
I again introduce this bill. Assistance 
to elementary and secondary schools re- 
mains essential. But we cannot limit 
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our goals to either of these areas alone 
if this country is to meet its responsibil- 
ities in the field of education. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1140) providing a program 
of financial assistance to the States for 
the construction of public community 
colleges, introduced by Mr. Case of New 
Jersey, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 





PRIORITY OF LIENS IN 
BANKRUPTCY 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Easttanp] and myself I send a bill 
to the desk which establishes the pri- 
ority of liens in bankruptcy and I ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

The need for the bill has grown out 
of conflicting interpretations of the law 
over the past 5 years which have had 
the effect of creating considerable un- 
certainty in the commercial world as to 
the strength of secured credit. 

The bill is identical in form to H.R. 
1961 introduced in the other body earlier 
this year by Congressman Porr. Subse- 
quent to its introduction the Supreme 
Court handed down its decision in Lewis 
v. Manufacturers National Bank (364 
U.S. 603) which disposes of one of 
the problems this bill was designed to 
correct. After further study of this 
matter, the committee may however 
recommend the advisability of statutory 
clarification notwithstanding this help- 
ful decision. For this reason the bill 
has not been revised to reflect the court 
action. 

The Congress passed a measure sim- 
ilar in its essential aspects to this one 
in the closing days of the last session. 
I refer to H.R. 7242 of the 86th Congress. 
The two changes which were made were 
included at the behest of the Treasury 
Department and worked out with them. 
At the time the bill was considered in 
the body, the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan inserted excerpts from the report 
explaining the rather complicated na- 
ture of the legislation. They can be 
found in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol- 
ume 106, part 13, pages 17591-17594. 

It is hoped that after hearings the 
remaining objections noted by the Presi- 
dent in his memorandum of disapproval 
dated September 8, 1960, can be removed 
or ironed out, as the case might be, so 
that the existing uncertainty as to the 
status of secured claims and the ensuing 
inequities will be eliminated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1142) to amend sections 1, 
17a, 57j, 64a(5), 67b, 67c, and 70c of the 
Bankruptcy Act, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Hruska (for himself 
and Mr. EASTLAND), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





NATIONAL INVEST-IN-AMERICA 
WEEK, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 


duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to provide for the designation 
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of the week of April 30 through May 
6, 1961, as National Invest-in-America 
Week throughout the United States of 
America and its territorial possessions. 

Mr. President, my colleagues may re- 
call that I have been considerably inter- 
ested in the invest-in-America move- 
ment since its original inception in 1949. 
I have been happy to make numerous 
public statements in which I have en- 
dorsed the worthwhile objectives of the 
National Invest-in-America Committee, 
which now has branch committees in 
over 250 communities throughout our 50 
States. In my own great State of Wis- 
consin, for example, seven individual 
communities have announced that they 
plan to hold local observances this year; 
including Milwaukee, Madison, Janes- 
ville, Fond du Lac, Sheboygan, Stevens 
Point, and Grantsburg. Incidentally, 
the man who has actively spearheaded 
these efforts in the Badger State for the 
past several years is Mr. Roth S. 
Schleck, who is the able State chairman 
of the Wisconsin Invest-in-America 
Committee. 

In recent years it has been my pleas- 
ure to welcome fellow Senators and 
Representatives, and to greet members 
of the National Invest-in-America Com- 
mittee—as well as local leaders in busi- 
ness and in the executive branch of the 
Government—at “kickoff” luncheons in 
the Old Supreme Court Chamber here 
in the Capitol. These events have ini- 
tiated annual celebrations of national 
invest-in-America activities and their 
purpose has been to dramatize the prin- 
ciples of this constructive program and 
to stimulate interest in year-round 
activities. 

Mr. President, the invest-in-America 
program has ably demonstrated that it 
is a solid growth enterprise and that its 
objectives are dedicated to promoting 
the growth of America’s economy. 
These objectives are best summed up 
in the statement of its principles: 

The American competitive enterprise sys- 
tem was founded on the work and savings 
of the people and has produced the highest 
standard of living in history. Our people, 
of their own free will, have made all forms 
of investment from Government bonds to 
venture capital for new enterprise. Com- 
petitive enterprise is dependent on the con- 
tinued supply of these funds, which benefit 
consumers, workers, and the national in- 
terest; as well as investors. Investing in 
America has helped to make our country 
great. This idea needs to be brought home 
to all the people—men, women, and school- 
children. 


We know that today, more than ever 
before, our Nation is faced with both 
challenges and opportunities for stimu- 
lating the lagging economy. The wel- 
fare of our people, our progress as a 
nation, and the security of our way of 
life, all depend upon the maintenance 
of a sound and strong economy. In 
order to build a bigger and better fu- 
ture for America, it is necessary that 
the savings of the American people, in 
the form of retained earnings of corpo- 
rations, as well as individual savings, 
provide the capital. It has been esti- 
mated that each new job requires at 
least $14,000 of new capital investment; 
and these investments in our free-enter- 
prise system represent the lifeblood of 
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our economy. By following an adequate 
and intelligent program of personal 
savings and investment, each of us will 
be able to add immeasurably to our own 
personal welfare by stimulating produc- 
tion of wealth—and hence prosperity— 
for our Nation. 

It is my understanding that, today, 
about 13 million Americans own shares 
in public corporations—which is an in- 
crease of about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion per year since 1953. And I am 
pleased to note that these shareowners 
in America’s future represent a broad 
cross section of the public, who have re- 
ceived well over $500 million in distrib- 
uted dividends in the year 1960 alone. 

The value of annual observances, and 
the outstanding work performed by the 
various nationwide committees in mak- 
ing such observances possible, was recog- 
nized by former President Eisenhower, 
who has stated that “the annual ob- 
servance of Invest-in-America Week is 
a good time to reaffirm our belief in the 
power of work, savings, and investments 
to create new business and better job 
opportunities for all our citizens.” 

Mr. President, by the designation of 
such a National Invest-in-America 
Week, our citizens will be called upon to 
recognize that through this observance 
we are endeavoring to preserve our eco- 
nomic, religious, and political freedoms 
on the bloodless economic battlefield of 
competition in a free-enterprise society. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the joint resolution be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 56) pro- 
viding for the designation of April 30 
through May 6, 1961, as National Invest- 
in-America Week, introduced by Mr. 
WILEY, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Invest-in-America Week has been 
so designated to emphasize to the general 
citizenry the importance of savings and in- 
vestments in the American free enterprise 
system; and 

Whereas the basic program of Invest-in- 
America Week is to demonstrate and point 
up to the American people the following two 
vitally important messages: (1) Every Amer- 
ican is an investor in jobs, savings, home- 
ownership, insurance, and securities, and (2) 
every American is a capitalist and partner 
in American free enterprise if he has a sav- 
ings account, insurance, stocks or bonds, or 
owns or is buying his home or other tangible 
property; and 

Whereas the American way of life based 
upon private capital investment is today 
the foundation of the free world and the 
strongest link in our massive bulwark against 
totalitarianism, communism, and enslave- 
ment; and 

Whereas our free enterprise system tuday 
is faced with the gravest challenge in our 
entire history, not only from the forces of 
communism from without, but also from a 
domestic danger—a lack of basic understand- 
ing of the American system among our own 
citizenry; and 

Whereas the American competitive enter- 
prise system was founded and developed 
upon the sacrifice, work, and savings of the 
American people, and has produced the high- 
est standard of living in world history; and 
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Whereas our competitive enterprise is de- 
pendent upon a continual supply of funds 
in order to continue to serve the national 
interest by providing its benefits to con- 
sumers, workers, and investors; and 

Whereas Invest-in-America Week hastens 
to remind us that thrift and intelligent in- 
vestment are basic and vital to the economic 
vigor and health of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is clear that savings, and the 
incentive to invest them wisely, provide 
much of the capital strength for the growth 
of our great country; and 

Whereas industry, business, labor, civic 
bodies and countless other groups represent- 
ing a vast cross-section of the community 
annually support the Invest-in-America ob- 
servance which has developed from a small 
unheralded beginning in 1950 to a nation- 
wide observance in over two hundred fifty 
(250) major cities and metropolitan areas 
from coast to coast in the short span of ten 
years; and 

Whereas over thirteen million American 
citizens are now investing in America 
through stock ownership in publicly held 
corporations; and 

Whereas the enlightened citizen, aware of 
his stake in the American way of life and 
the many opportunities it affords, is a far 
superior, more responsible citizen: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation designating the week of April 30 
through May 6, 1961, as National Invest-in- 
America Week, and to call upon the citizens 
of the United States to observe such week 
in recognition of the great endeavor in 
which the American people are now engaged 
to preserve their economic, religious, and 
political freedoms on the bloodless economic 
battlefield of competition in a free enterprise 
society. 





CENTENNIAL OF ESTABLISHMENT 
OF DAKOTA TERRITORY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this is the centennial year of the 
establishment of the Dakota Territory, 
the organic act of Dakota Territory hav- 
ing been signed by President James 
Buchanan on March 2, 1861. 

Today I am submitting, together with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munopr], the senior 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
Youne], and the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], a resolu- 
tion by which the U.S. Senate would 
note the occasion and urge general recog- 
nition of the Dakota Centennial. The 
resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas the year 1961 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the creation by President 
James Buchanan of the Dakota Territory; 
and 

Whereas from this vast empire, greater 
than the combined areas of France, Germany, 
and Italy, there have been created and added 
to the Union two whole States and parts of 
three other States; and 

Whereas such States have contributed 
greatly to the strength and enrichment of 
our Nation; and 

Whereas the area comprising the Dakota 
Territory was the scene of an epic westward 
movement which brought and continues to 
bring to fruition the American ideal of op- 
portunity for all; and 

Whereas the history of Dakota Territory is 
inextricably woven into the historical fabric 
of America—into its dreams and deeds, into 
its legend and history: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States officially recognizes March 2, 1961, 
the centennial of the creation of the Dakota 
Territory, as being of significance in the his- 
tory of our Nation, and calls upon the people 
of the United States to give proper recogni- 
tion to the Dakota Centennial observation. 


Mr. President, in conjunction with the 
introduction of the resolution, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed fol- 
lowing my remarks, the text of the Or- 
ganic Act of Dakota Territory and an 
excellent article entitled “Dakota Terri- 
tory Centennial,” written by Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Cape and printed in Public 
Affairs, a publication of the governmen- 
tal research bureau of the University 
of South Dakota, for February 15, 1961. 

There being no objection, the act and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Orcanic Act OF DaKkoTA TERRITORY—CHAP- 
TER LXXXVI, 36TH CoNnGrREsS, SECOND SES- 
SION 


An act to provide a temporary government 
for the Territory of Dakota, and to create 
the office of surveyor-general therein 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all that 
part of the territory of the United States in- 
cluded within the following limits, namely: 
Commencing at a point in the main channel 
of the Red River of the North, where the 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude crosses 
the same; thence up the main channel of the 
same, and along the boundary of the State of 
Minnesota, to Big Stone Lake; thence along 
the boundary line of the said State of Minne- 
sota to the Iowa line; thence along the 
boundary line of the State of Iowa to the 
point of intersection between the Big Sioux 
and Missouri rivers; thence up the Missouri 
river and along the boundary line of the 
Territory of Nebraska, to the mouth of the 
Niobrara or Running Water river; thence 
following up the same, in the middle of the 
main channel thereof, to the mouth of the 
Keha Paha, or Turtle Hill river; thence up 
said river to the forty-third parallel of north 
latitude; thence due west to the present 
boundary of the Territory of Washington; 
thence along the boundary line of Washing- 
ton Territory, to the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude; thence east, along said forty- 
ninth degree of north latitude, to the place of 
beginning, be and the same is hereby, organ- 
ized into a temporary government, by the 
name of the Territory of Dakota: Provided, 
That nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed to impair the rights of person or 
property now pertaining to the Indians in 
said territory, so long as such rights shall 
remain unextinguished by treaty between 
the United States and such Indians, or to 
include any territory which, by treaty with 
any Indian tribe, is not, without the consent 
of said tribe, to be included within the terri- 
torial limits or jurisdiction of any state or 
territory; but all such territory shall be ex- 
cepted out of the boundaries and constitute 
no part of the Territory of Dakota, until said 
tribe shall signify their assent to the presi- 
dent of the United States to be included 
within the said territory, or to affect the 
authority of the Government of the United 
States to make any regulations respecting 
such Indians, their lands, property, or other 
rights, by treaty, law, or otherwise, which it 
would have been competent for the govern- 
ment to make if this act had never passed: 
Provided further, That nothing in this act 
contained shall be construed to inhibit the 
government of the United States from divid- 
ing said territory into two or more terri- 
tories, in such manner and at such times as 
congress shall deem convenient and proper, 
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or from attaching any portion thereof to any 
other territory or state. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
executive power and authority in and over 
said Territory of Dakota, shall be vested in 
@ governor, who shall hold his office for four 
years, and until his successor shall be ap- 
pointed and qualified, unless sooner removed 
by the president of the United States. The 
Governor shall reside within said territory, 
shall be commander in chief of the militia 
thereof, shall perform the duties and re- 
ceive the emoluments of superintendent of 
Indian affairs, and shall approve all laws 
passed by the legislative assembly before 
they shall take effect; he may grant pardons 
for offenses against the law of said territory, 
and reprieves for offenses against the laws 
of the United States until the decision of 
the president can be made known thereon; 
he shall commission all officers who shall 
be appointed to office under the laws of said 
territory, and shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be a secretary of said territory, 
who shall reside therein, and hold his office 
for 4 years, unless sooner removed by the 
president of the United States; he shall re- 
cord and preserve all the laws and proceed- 
ings of the legislative assembly hereinafter 
constituted, and all the acts and proceedings 
of the governor, in his executive department; 
he shall transmit one copy of the laws, and 
one copy of the executive proceedings, on or 
before the first day of December in each year, 
to the president of the United States, and, 
at the same time, two copies of the laws 
to the speaker of the house of representa- 
tives and the president of the senate, for 
the use of congress; and in case of the death, 
removal, or resignation, or other necessary 
absence of the governor from the territory, 
the secretary shall have, and is hereby 
authorized and required, to execute and 
perform all the powers and duties of the gov- 
ernor during such vacancy or necessary ab- 
sence, or until another governor shall be 
duly appointed to fill such vacancy. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 
legislative power and authority of said terri- 
tory shall be vested in the governor and a 
legislative assembly. The legislative assem- 
bly shall consist of a council and house of 
representatives. The council shall consist 
of nine members, which may be increased 
to thirteen, having the qualifications of vot- 
ers as hereinafter prescribed, whose terms 
of service shall continue two years. The 
house of representatives shall consist of 
thirteen members, which may be increased 
to twenty-six, possessing the same qualifica- 
tions as prescribed for members of the coun- 
cil, and whose term of service shall continue 
one year. An apportionment shall be made, 
as nearly equal as practicable, among the 
several counties or districts for the election 
of the council and house of representatives, 
giving to each section of the territory rep- 
resentation in the ratio of its population, 
(Indians excepted) as nearly as may be; and 
the members of the council and of the house 
of representatives shall reside in, and be 
inhabitants of, the district for which they 
may be elected, respectively. Previous to the 
first election, the governor shall cause a 
census or enumeration of the inhabitants of 
the several counties and districts of the 
territory to be taken; and the first election 
shall be held at such time and places, and 
be conducted in such manner, as the gov- 
ernor shall appoint and direct; and he shall, 
at the same time, declare the number of the 
members of the council and house of repre- 
sentatives to which each of the counties or 
districts shall be entitled under this act. 
The number of persons authorized to be 
elected, having the highest number of votes 
in each of said council districts, for members 
of the council, shall be declared by the gov- 
ernor to be duly elected to the council; and 
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the person or persons authorized to be elected 
having the greatest number of votes for the 
house of representatives, equal to the num- 
ber to which each county or district shall 
be entitled, shall be declared by the gover- 
nor to be elected members of the house of 
representatives: Provided, That in case of 
a tie between two or more persons voted 
for, the governor shall order a new election, 
to supply the vacancy made by such tie. And 
the persons thus elected to the legislative as- 
sembly shall meet at such place and on such 
day as the governor shall appoint; but there- 
after, the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ing and conducting all elections by the peo- 
ple, and the apportioning the representation 
in the several counties or districts to the 
council and house of representatives, accord- 
ing to the population, shall be prescribed by 
law, as well as the day of the commencement 
of the regular session of the legislative as- 
sembly: Provided, That no one session ex- 
ceed the term of forty days, except the first, 
which may be extended to sixty days, but 
no longer. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
every free white male inhabitant of the 
United States above the age of twenty-one 
years, wbo shall have been a resident of said 
territory at the time of the passage of this 
act, shall be entitled to vote at the first 
election, and shall be eligible to any office 
within the said territory; but the qualifi- 
cations of voters and of holding office at all 
subsequent elections shall be such as shali 
be prescribed by the legislative assembly: 
Provided, That the right of suffrage and of 
holding office shall be exercised only by 
citizens of the United States and those who 
shall have declared on oath their intention 
to Become suck, and shall have taken at 
oath to support the constitution of the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the 
legislative power of the territory shall er- 
tend to ali rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the constitution of the 
United States and the provisions of this act; 
but m0 law shall be passed interfering with 
the primary disposal of the soil; no tax shall 
be imposed upon the property of the United 
States; nor shall the lands or other property 
of non-residents be taxed higher than the 
lands or other property of residents; nor 
shall any law be passed impairing the rights 
of private property; nor shall any discrimina- 
tion be made in taxing different kinds of 
property; but all property subject to taxa- 
tion shall be in proportion to the value of 
the property taxed. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all 
township, district, and county officers, not 
herein otherwise provided for, shall be ap- 
pointed or elected as the case may be, in 
such manner as shall be provided by the 
governor and legislative assembly of the ter- 
ritory. The governor shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
legislative council, appoint all officers not 
herein otherwise provided for; and, in the 
first instance, the governor alone may ap- 
point all said officers, who shall hold their 
offices until the end of the first session of 
the legislative assembly, and shall lay off 
the necessary districts for members of the 
council and house of representatives, and 
all other officers. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no 
member of the legislative assembly shall 
hold or be appointed to any office which 
shall have been created, or the salary or 
emoluments of which shall have been 
created, or the salary or emoluments of 
which shall have been increased while he 
was a member, during the term for which 
he was elected, and for one year after the 
expiration of such term, and no person hold- 
ing a commission or appointment under the 
United States, except postmasters, shall be 
a member of the legislative assembly, or shall 
hold any office under the government of said 
territory. 
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Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That 
the judicial power of said territory shall be 
vested in a supreme court, district courts, 
probate courts, and in justices of the peace. 
The supreme court shall consist of a chief 
justice and two associate justices, any two of 
whom shall constitute a quorum, and who 
shall hold a term at the seat of government 
of said territory annually, and they shall 
hold their offices during the period of 4 years. 
The said territory shall be divided into three 
judicial districts, and a district court shall 
be held in each of said districts by one of the 
justices of the supreme court, at such time 
and place as may be prescribed by law; and 
the said judges shall, after their appoint- 
ments respectively, reside in the districts 
which shall be assigned them. The jurisdic- 
tion of the several courts herein provided for, 
both appellate and original, and that of the 
probate courts and of the justices of the 
peace, shall be as limited by law; Provided, 
That justices of the peace shall not have 
jurisdiction of any matter in controversy 
when the title or boundaries of land may be 
in dispute, or where the debt or sum claimed 
shall exceed one hundred dollars; and the 
said supreme and district courts, respective- 
ly, shall possess chancery as well as common 
law jurisdiction, and authority for redress 
of all wrongs committed against the constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, or of the 
territory, affecting persons or property. Each 
district court, or the judge thereof, shall ap- 
point its clerk, who shall also be the reg- 
ister in chancery, and shall keep his office 
at the place where the court may be held. 
Writs of error, bills of exception, and ap- 
peals, shall be allowed in all cases from the 
final decisions of said district courts to the 
supreme court, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by law; but in no case 
removed to the supreme court shall trial by 
jury be allowed in said court. The supreme 
court or the justices theren!, shall appoint 
its own clerk, and every clerk shali hold his 
office at the pleasur: of the court for which 
he shall have been appointed. Writs of error 
and appeals from the final decisions of said 
supreme court shall be allowed, and may be 
taken to the supreme court of the United 
States, in the same manner and under the 
same regulations as from the circuit courts 
of the United States, where the value of the 
property, or the amount in controversy, to be 
ascertained by the oath or affirmation of 
either party, or other competent witness, 
shall exceed one thousand dollars; and each 
of the said district courts shall have and ex- 
ercise the same jurisdiction, in all cases aris- 
ing under the constitution and laws of the 
United States as is vested in the circuit and 
district courts of the United States; and the 
said supreme and district courts of the said 
territory, and the respective judges thereof, 
shall and may grant writs of habeas corpus 
in all cases in which the same are grantable 
by the judges of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and the first 6 days of 
every term of said courts, or so much thereof 
as shall be necessary, shall be appropriated to 
the trial of causes arising under the said con- 
stitution and laws; and writs of error and 
appeals in all such cases shall be made to 
the supreme court of said territory the same 
as in other cases. The said clerk shall re- 
ceive, in all such cases, the same fees which 
the clerks of the district courts of Nebraska 
Territory now receive for similar services. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That 
there shall be appointed an attorney for said 
territory, who shall continue in office for four 
years, unless sooner removed by the presi- 
dent, and who shall receive the same fees 
and the salary as the attorney of the United 
States for the present Territory of Nebraska. 
There shall also be a marshal for the terri- 
tory appointed, who shall hold his office for 
four years, unless sooner removed by the 
president, and who shall execute all proc- 
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esses issuing from the said courts when exer- 
cising their jurisdiction as circuit and dis- 
trict courts of the United States; he shall 
perform the duties, be subject to the same 
regulations and penalties, and be entitled to 
the same fees as the marshal of the district 
court of the United States for the present 
Territory of Nebraska, and shall, in addition, 
be paid two hundred dollars annually as a 
compensation for extra services. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That 
the governor, secretary, chief justice and 
associate justices, attorney, and marshal, 
shall be nominated and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, appointed 
by the president of the United States. The 
governor and secretary to be appointed as 
aforesaid shall, before they act as such, 
respectively take an oath or affirmation 
before the district judge, or some justice of 
the peace in the limits of said territory duly 
authorized to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions by the laws now in force therein, or 
before the chief justice or some associate 
justice of the supreme court of the United 
States, to support the constitution of the 
United States and faithfully to discharge 
the duties of their respective offices; which 
said oaths, when so taken, shall be certified 
by the person by whom the same shall have 
been taken; and such certificates shall be 
received and recorded by the secretary among 
the executive proceedings; and the chief 
justice and associate justices, and all other 
civil officers in said territory, before they act 
as such, shall take a like oath or affirmation 
before the said governor or secretary, of 
some judge or justice of the peace of the 
territory who may be duly commissioned and 
qualified, which said oath or affirmation shall 
be certified and transmitted by the person 
taking the same to the secretary, to be by 
him recorded as aforesaid; and afterwards 
the like oath or affirmation shall be taken, 
certified, and recorded in such manner and 
form as may be prescribed by law. Tue gov- 
ernor shall receive an annual salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars as governor, and one thou- 
sand dollars as superintendent of Indian 
affairs; the chief justice and associate jus- 
tices shall each receive an annual salary of 
eighteen hundred dollars; the secretary shall 
receive an annual salary of eighteen hundred 
dollars. The said salaries shall be paid 
quarter-yearly at the treasury of the United 
States. The members of the legislative 
assembly shall be entitled to receive three 
dollars each per day during their attendance 
at the session thereof, and three dollars for 
every twenty miles travel in going to and 
returning from the said sessions, estimated 
according to the nearest usually traveled 
route. There shall be appropriated annually 
the sum of one thousand dollars, to be ex- 
pended by the governor, to defray the con- 
tingent expenses of the territory. There 
shall also be appropriated annually a suffi- 
cient sum, to be expended by the secretary 
of the territory, and upon an estimate to be 
made by the secretary of the treasury of the 
United States, to defray the expenses of the 
legislative assembly, the printing of the laws, 
and other incidental expenses; and the secre- 
tary of the territory shall annually account 
to the secretary of the treasury of the United 
States for the manner in which the afore- 
said sum shail have been expended. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That 
the legislative assembly of the Territory of 
Dakota shall hold its first session at such 
time and place in said territory as the gov- 
ernor thereof shall appoint and direct; and 
at said first session, or as soon thereafter as 
they shall deem expedient, the governor and 
legislative assembly shall proceed to locate 
and establish the seat of government for said 
territory at such place as they may deem eli- 
gible; which place, however, shall thereafter 
be subject to be changed by the said gover- 
nor and legislative assembly. 
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Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That 
a delegate to the house of representatives 
of the United States, to serve during each 
congress of the United States, may be elected 
by the voters qualified to elect members of 
the legislative assembly, who shall be en- 
titled to the same rights and privileges as 
are exercised and enjoyed by the delegates 
from the several other territories of the 
United States to the said house of repre- 
sentatives. The first election shall be held 
at such time and place, and be conducted 
in such manner, as the governor shall ap- 
point and direct; and at all subsequent 
elections, the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections shall be prescribed by law. 
The person having the greatest number of 
votes shall be declared by the governor to 
be duly elected, and a certificate thereof 
shall be given accordingly. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That 
when the land in said territory shall be sur- 
veyed, under the direction of the govern- 
ment of the United States, preparatory to 
bringing the same into market, sections 
numbered sixteen and thirty-six in each 
township in said territory shall be, and the 
same are hereby, reserved for the purpose of 
being applied to schools in the states here- 
after to be erected out of the same. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That 
temporarily, and until otherwise provided by 
law, the governor of said territory may define 
the judicial! districts of said territory and 
assign the judges who may be appointed for 
said territory to the several districts, and 
also appoint the times and places for hold- 
ing courts in the several counties or sub- 
divisions in each of said judicial districts by 
proclamation to be issued by him; but the 
legislative assembly, at their first or any sub- 
sequent session, may organize, alter, or mod- 
ify such judicial districts, and assign the 
judges, and alter the times and places of 
holding the courts, as to them shall seem 
proper and convenient. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That 
the constitution and all laws of the United 
States which are not locally inapplicable 
shall have the same force and effect within 
the said Territory of Dakota as elsewhere 
within the United States. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That 
the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point a surveyor general for Dakota, who 
shall locate his office at such place as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall from time 
to time direct, and whose duties, powers, 
obligations, responsibilities, compensation, 
and allowances for clerk hire, office rent, 
fuel, and incidental expenses, shall be the 
same as those of the surveyor general of 
Nebraska and Kansas, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and such 
instructions as he may from time to time 
deem it advisable to give him. 

Src. 18. And be it further enacted, That 
so much of the public lands of the United 
States in the Territory of Dakota, west of 
its eastern boundary, and east and north of 
the Niobrara, or Running Water River, be 
formed into a land district, to be called the 
Yancton District, at such time as the presi- 
dent may direct, the land office for which 
shall be located at such point as the presi- 
dent may direct, and shall be removed from 
time to time to other points within said 
district whenever, in his opinion, it may 
be expedient. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That 
the president be, and he is hereby author- 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, a register and re- 
ceiver for said district, who shall respectively 
be required to reside at the site of said 
office, and who shall have the same powers, 
perform the same duties, and be entitled 
to the same compensation, as are or may be 
prescribed by law in relation to other land 
offices of the United States. 
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Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That 
the river in said Territory heretofore known 
as the River aux Jacques, or James River, 
shall hereafter be called the Dakota River. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That 
until congress shall otherwise direct, that 
portion of the territories of Utah and Wash- 
ington between the 4lst and 43d degrees 
of north latitude, and east of the 33d 
meridian of longitude west from Wash- 
ington, shall be, and is hereby, incor- 
porated into and made a part of the 
Territory of Nebraska. 

Approved, March 2, 1861. 





[From Public Affairs, Feb. 15, 1961] 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 


Two territorial conventions (1858-59) met 
in Sioux Falls prior to the time that Dakota 
Territory was created for the purpose of 
establishing the organization of a territorial 
government and memorializing Congress to 
recognize the new Territory. The organic 
act to provide a temporary government for 
the Territory of Dakota became effective on 
March 2, 1861. 

Although several communities sought the 
honor of being the capital city of the new 
territory, Yankton, a Missouri River com- 
munity 60 miles west of Sioux City, Iowa, 
was selected by the first territorial Governor 
as the capital city. This community re- 
mained as the territorial capital from 1861 
to 1883. In the latter year, as a result of 
political maneuvering, the seat of govern- 
ment was moved to Bismarck, the present 
State capital of North Dakota. The latter 
community remained the territorial capital 
until the division of the territory in 1889. 

STATEHOOD 

Prior to the 1889 convention and consti- 
tution, delegates met in two conventions at 
which the constitutional framework was de- 
bated. In 1889 President William Harrison 
signed the bills which created the twin States 
of North and South Dakota. The following 
year the voters designated Pierre as the 
permanent capital of South Dakota. 


The resolution (S. Res. 97) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





SOVIET POLITICAL WARFARE— 
PRINTING OF ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR DODD AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on 
December 1, 1960, there was held in Paris 
a Conference on Soviet Political War- 
fare. The junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] was one of the sponors of 
that Conference. He participated in its 
sessions as a member of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security. He 
delivered an address to that Conference 
entitled “The Confusion of the West.” 
In order that there may be a wider cir- 
culation and study of the subject, I 
submit a resolution and a copy of the 
Senator’s speech to the desk with the re- 
quest that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules for the printing of 1,000 
copies as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 99) submitted 
by Mr. Hruska, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the remarks of Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd at the Conference on Soviet 
Political Warfare, Paris, France, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1960, be printed as a Senate document, 
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to be entitled “The Confusion of the West: 
An Analysis of Certain Aspects of Commu- 
nist Political Warfare.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I commend the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] for 
asking that a printing resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. I 
hope that the precedent established to- 
day will be followed at all times from 
now on, and that there will be no further 
requests from the floor for printing 
analyses, resolutions, and so forth, to be 
considered on a unanimous-consent 
basis, because such requests should be 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for consideration. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT 
STANDBY PROGRAM OF EX- 
TENDED UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION BENEFITS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
next printing of S. 5, I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill. It was introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania appear in the Recorp at this point, 
in connection with the measure. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ScoTT 


I am a cosponsor of S. 5, which Senator 
Provuty introduced on January 6, 1961. This 
is a bill which provides for the establish- 
ment of a permanent standby program of 
extended unemployment compensation bene- 
fits to be payable during periods of high 
unemployment. 

The experience of the 1958 recession shows 
that most of those who exhausted the 
benefits to which they were entitled under 
State law were steady workers, the chief 
breadwinners for their families. In New 
York State where a comprehensive analysis 
was made, most of the recipients of extended 
benefits under the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act were found to be 
steady workers with regular jobs during the 
preceding 5 years. Aside from their layoff 
during the 1958 recession, 54 percent had 
not drawn jobless benefits in any year back 
to 1953. 

A similar situation prevails today. Millions 
of Americans who want to work cannot find 
a job and thousands of men with families to 
support have exhausted their benefit rights 
under State laws. Both Senator Prouty and 
I are deeply concerned about these people. 
We believe that Congress must act—and act 
quickly, to alleviate their suffering and 
hardship. 

We are pleased that President Kennedy 
recognizes that the Federal Government 
must extend unemployment compensation 
benefits to those seeking work during this 
recession. We are disappointed, however, 
that his proposal is only temporary in 
character and affords no protection to the 
unlucky individual who may find himself in 
serious economic difficulty during future 
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recessions. I shall have more to say on this 
point a little later. 

The President asked Congress to finance 
his temporary program by increasing the 
taxable wage base from $3,000 to $4,800. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House rejected this request and amended the 
administration bill so that it now provides 
for a temporary increase in the present Fed- 
eral unemployment tax of 3.1 percent for 
calendar years 1962 and 1963 to 3.5 percent. 
The committee action is in line with the 
method of financing called for by S. 5, but 
the tax Jump the House group put in the 
administration bill is twice as high as the 
increase provided for in 5S. 5. Senator 
Provuty and I think the Ways and Means 
Committee has chosen the proper method of 
financing an extended unemployment com- 
pensation benefit program. However, we 
question seriously the advisability of adding 
a 0.4 percent tax on all taxable employers at 
this time. 

All things considered, Mr. President, the 
basic weakness of the administration bill is 
that it is temporary in character. What is 
needed now is a bill to establish a perma- 
nent standby program of extended unem- 
ployment compensation benefits which will 
give help to jobless workers in this recession 
and which will aid the unemployed man or 
woman during future periods of high-level 
unemployment. 

A permanent standby program well con- 
sidered in advance would be far better than 
a temporary system such as the administra- 
tion proposes. Why do I say this? 

By the time the T.U.C. law came into play 
in 1958 half of the jobless people were with- 
out unemployment compensation benefits. 
Now, that is what happened during the 1958 
recession. What about the present problem? 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg has said that 
we have one-half a million insured unem- 
ployed who have no more rights to unem- 
ployment compensation under State laws. 
He also says that we will have at least an- 
other hundred thousand people in the same 
regrettable predicament by April 1. 

The policy of trying to take care of criti- 
cal situations after they arise is not only 
inhumane, it is bad economics. Economic 
recovery should be fostered when the first 
serious slowdown takes place. This would 
soften the blow and help to flatten out the 
economic sag. 

Only 2 years have elapsed since the most 
recent recession. Is it realistic to enact a 
temporary program carrying a high tax 
increase on the assumption that there will 
be no other recession in the next 5 to 10 
years? It is not realistic—and it is not 
fair—for Congress to say in effect to the 
unemployed breadwinner, “We know you 
have been out of a job for a long time and 
we know that you have no unemployment 
compensation money coming in under State 
law. We are going to see that you get some 
help and if, in the future, your cupboard 
gets bare, and you haven't any food for 
your family, we will think about your prob- 
lem then. We hope after a few weeks or 
months we will figure out some solution 
for it.” Mr. President, by perpetuating the 
practice of handling each recession on a 
patchwork basis we deny to poor families 
the barest necessities while the gears of 
Government get unstuck. 

The junior Senator from Vermont, Mr. 
Prouty, has long favored the enactment of 
& permanent program to provide standby 
benefits to supplement the regular unem- 

t insurance program. In March of 
1958 he introduced H.R. 11634 which called 
for such a program. The bill was not acted 
upon by the Ways and Means Committee, 
but it did influence many States to take 
action. Shortly after its introduction six 
States enacted special unemployment benefit 
programs which come into operation during 
the recession period. They were California, 
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Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, North Carolina 
and Vermont. 

The Republican members of the Senate 
Special Committee on Unemployment Prob- 
lems of the previous Congress rejected the 
notion that new unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation should be enacted to fight 
each recession. They endorsed wholeheart- 
edly a permanent standby program that will 
pay jobless workers benefits when they have 
exhausted compensation rights under State 
laws during periods of recession. Senator 
Provuty and I were two of the Republican 
members on that committee. In the final 
report of the Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems the minority had this to 
say on page 170: 

“The minority believes that, in the light of 
this recent past experience, it is a matter of 
elementary prudence to deliberately design 
and permanently incorporate in the laws of 
the country a program to supplement the 
regular unemployment insurance program at 
any time in the future when unemployment 
nationally increases beyond the level for 
which the regular program should be re- 
sponsible.” 

The principal advantage of such a program 
is clear. During times of high prosperity 
when comparatively few people are without 
jobs, the program would be inactive, but as 
soon as the Secretary of Labor finds that 
unemployment rates have passed a certain 
level for a reasonable period of time, then 
the standby program comes into operation 
and gives both the economy and the jobless 
worker a boost. The person who is out of 
work and has a family to support could im- 
mediately receive a check to help tide him 
over each week that he is seeking employ- 
ment. He would not have to wait 3 months 
for Congress to convene and then about an- 
other 3 months for Congress, after committee 
deliberations and floor debate, to produce a 
law. Already 2 months of this session have 
gone by and there is as yet no action. 

By citing the examples which took place 
in the 1958 recession and which are taking 
place now, I think I have demonstrated why 
a@ permanent program of standby benefits is 
needed. I should now like to call your at- 
tention to the carefully drawn provisions of 
S. 5, which deal with the length of time that 
extended benefits would be paid during a 
period of recession. 

Extended benefits would be paid under the 
Prouty-Scott bill up to a maximum for each 
claimant of an amount equal to 50 percent 
of the total amount of regular benefits which 
were payable to him pursuant to the State 
Unemployment Compensation Law under 
which he last exhausted his rights, or 13 
times the claimant’s weekly benefit amount, 
whichever is greater. Let me illustrate by ex- 
ample how the bill would work. 

If a State law entitled a claimant to $40 
a week for 28 weeks and the claimant ex- 
hausted his benefits, our bill would extend 
to him 14 additional weeks protection at 
the same rate of pay. If, however, a State 
law had a regular benefit period of less than 
26 weeks and a worker exhausted his benefits, 
he would (under our Republican-sponsored 
high-level unemployment compensation bill) 
be entitled to 13 additional weeks at the 
normal compensation rate. This is true be- 
cause S. 5 guarantees the individual (in case 
of recessions) 50 percent of what he was get- 
ting under State law or 13 weeks’ protection 
whichever is greater. 

This proposal gives much more help to 
unemployed men and women than the ad- 
ministration proposal. The administration 
bill calls for a maximum of 13 weeks and 
has a formula which makes it possible for 
the family in the worst economic fix to get 
the least amount of money. Let me show you 
what I mean. 

The Kennedy bill, H.R. 4806, says that the 
duration of payments would be 50 percent 
of the duration of the benefits which were 
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exhausted and in no event may exceed 13 
weeks. What is a maximum in the Ken- 
nedy bill (13 weeks) is a minimum in the 
Prouty-Scott bill, S. 5. 

Take the case of an individual who lives 
in one of the depressed areas. Jobs in his 
locale are hard to come by and he has been 
without work for many, many months. 
When he has been able to get employment 
it has usually been for a day or two at a 
time. This unlucky person wouldn’t get 
much in the way of benefits under many 
State laws and when he exhausted his State 
benefits he would have to look to the Federal 
Government. What would the Kennedy bill 
do for him? Well, because of his sporadic 
work record in at least 15 to 20 States, he 
would be entitled to only the minimum 
period of benefits. This minimum could be 
as low as 10 weeks or perhaps lower. The 
individual exhausts his 10 weeks of State 
benefits and the Kennedy bill comes along 
and states that he is entitled to half of what 
he got under State law, or, in other words, 
5 weeks more protection. Since 13 weeks is 
a minimum period in the Prouty-Scott bill, 
this same fellow who has been down on his 
luck would get the full 138 weeks of extended 
Federal benefits. 

I think it would be a good idea now to see 
how the administration program would work 
in a progressive Commonwealth such as 
Pennsylvania, which provides 30 weeks of 
benefits to an individual who is unem- 
ployed. A recent release of the Ways and 
Means Committee indicates how little help 
the Kennedy bill provides for the unem- 
ployed worker in a progressive Common- 
wealth such as Pennsylvania. The commit- 
tee release has this to say: 

“In a case where a State has a duration of 
longer than 26 weeks, for example 30 weeks, 
the State is to be reimbursed for the num- 
ber of weeks beyond 26 weeks (in this case, 
4 weeks), and the unemployed worker would 
receive the remaining number of weeks up 
to 13 weeks, or 9 weeks in this case.” 

If a man in our Commonwealth is without 
work and exhausts his State benefits under 
the administration bill he would receive 9 
weeks of Federal help. Under the Prouty- 
Scott bill, however, the same individual 
would be entitled to 15 weeks of supplemen- 
tary benefits. Since the normal State bene- 
fit period is 30 weeks in Pennsylvania, a job- 
less breadwinner having exhausted his 
rights would be entitled to protection for 
half as long as the duration to which he was 
entitled under our statute. In other words, 
15 weeks of benefits, 6 weeks longer than 
under the Kennedy administration bill. 

Our proposal would encourage States to 
lengthen their periods of coverage. The bet- 
ter a State statute is, the more help the in- 
dividual would get when his State benefits 
run out. I am afraid the same cannot be 
said of the administration proposal. 

I was very pleased to learn that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee will hold hearings 
soon on unemployment compensation. If 
the committee reports the best bill possible, 
it will help materially in maintaining pur- 
chasing power within the local business com- 
munity at the present time and in every 
future recession. 

Of course, an unemployment compensa- 
tion bill by and of itself will not end our 
present economic difficulties, but coupled 
with other measures it will lessen its dura- 
tion and accelerate economic recovery. I 
urge my colleagues to examine 8S. 5 care- 
fully. I think they will find it is one of the 
soundest and most humane items of legis- 
lation put forward at this session of Con- 
gress. 





EDUCATION OF THE BLIND—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
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Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
may be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 361) to amend the act to promote the 
education of the blind, approved March 
3, 1879, as amended, so as to authorize 
wider distribution of books and other spe- 
cial instruction materials for the blind, 
and to increase the appropriations au- 
thorized for this purpose, and to other- 
wise improve such act, which I intro- 
duced (for myself and Mr. Cooper) on 
January 11, 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





CARE OF IWO JIMA MEMORIAL BY 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] 
may be added, as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 872) vesting in the American Battle 
Monuments Commission the care and 
maintenance of the original Iwo Jima 
Memorial on Mount Surabachi, Iwo Jima 
volcanic islands, Pacific Ocean area, 
which I introduced on February 9, 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





PROVISION FOR NATIONAL POR- 
TRAIT GALLERY AS A BUREAU 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION—ESTABLISHMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL ARMED FORCES MUSEUM 
ADVISORY BOARD OF SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILLS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], be added as a 
cosponsor to Senate bill 1057, “to pro- 
vide for a National Portrait Gallery as 
a bureau of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion,” and also to Senate bill 1058, “to 
establish a National Armed Forces Mu- 
seum Advisory Board of the Smithsonian 
Institution, to authorize expansion of 
the Smithsonian Institution’s facilities 
for portraying the contributions of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” at the next print- 
ing of these bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANpDERSON], I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1034), relating to cer- 
tain inspections and investigations in 
metallic and nonmetallic mines (exclud- 
ing coal and lignite mines) for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information relating 
to health and safety conditions, acci- 
dents, and occupational diseases therein 
and for other purposes, and that this bill 
be referred to the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee which has juris- 
diction over the subject matter. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON FOREIGN 
POLICY STUDIES BY COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will hold public 
hearings on two of its foreign policy 
studies on March 3 and 9, 1961, at 10:30 
am., in room 4221, New Senate Office 
Building. The hearing on March 3 will 
deal with a study entitled “U.S. Foreign 
Policy—Western Europe,” and a study 
on “Economic, Social, and Political 
Change in the Underdeveloped Countries 
and Its Implications for U.S. Foreign 
Policy” will be the subject of the hear- 
ing on March 9. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release which I have issued on this 
matter be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Senator J. W. FuLBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, announced 
today that the committee has scheduled 
public hearings on March 3 and 9, 1961, at 
10:30 a.m., in room 4221, New Senate Office 
Building, to receive testimony on two studies 
which were prepared for the committee in 
connection with its examination of US. 
foreign policy. 

The hearing on March 3 will deal with a 
study entitled “U.S. Foreign Policy—Western 
Europe.” This study was submitted by the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It explores the 
trends which may affect the economic, po- 
litical, and security interests of the United 
States in Western Europe. It is also con- 
cerned with the effects of alternative courses 
of action by the United States upon these 
trends as well as the possible effects of 
Western European developments upon U.S. 
foreign policy. 

The principal witness will be Mr. Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, director of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute. 

On March 9 the committee will hear testi- 
mony on “Economic, Social, and Political 
Change in the Underdeveloped Countries and 
Its Implications for U.S. Policy,” a study pre- 
pared by the Center for International Studies 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It examines the extent to which economic 
relations affect foreign policies and foreign 
policies affect economic relations. The study 
stresses the importance of utilizing the eco- 
nomic instruments which we have available 
for the purpose of bringing about orderly 
transitions in the underdeveloped societies. 

The principal witness will be Mr. Max F. 
Millikan, director of the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

From time to time the committee will 
announce additional hearings on studies pre- 
pared in connection with its examination of 
U.S. foreign policy. Senator FuLBRIGHT said, 
“The purpose of holding public hearings on 
these studies is to receive testimony from 
interested parties prior to the preparation 
of a final report. In that way, it will be 
possible for the committee to test the sound- 
ness of the findings and recommendations in 
these studies before reaching its own con- 
clusions and submitting its final report to 
the Senate.” 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
several nominations have been received 
today which have been referred to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. 

These include our former colleague, 
Senator J. Allen Frear, Jr., of Delaware, 
to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, for a term end- 
ing June 6, 1965; Mr. William Lucius 
Cary, of New York, to be a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring June 5, 1961, and a second nomi- 
nation to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for a 5-year 
term ending June 5, 1966; Mr. Joseph 
P. McMurray, of New York, former staff 
director of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, to be a member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 30, 
1961, and a second nomination to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for a 4-year term expiring June 
30, 1965; and Mr. Charles M. Meriwether, 
of Alabama, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. 

This is to give notice that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
hold hearings on these nominations at 
10 a.m., Thursday, March 2, 1961, in 
room 5302, New Senate Office Building. 
All persons wishing to testify on these 
nominations should notify Mr. Matthew 
Hale, chief of staff, Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 5304 New 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C.—telephone Capital 4-3121, exten- 
sion 3921—at the earliest possible date. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 5, Public Law 
115, 78th Congress, and House Resolution 
194, 87th Congress, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. THompson of New Jersey 
and Mr. Ky1, of Iowa, as members of the 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, on the part of the House. 





FEDERAL AID TO HIGHWAYS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ENGLE in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(For text of President’s message, see 
House proceedings for today.) 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. JACKSON: 
Address entitled, “Lincoln: Lesson in 
Leadership,’ delivered by Senator CANNON 
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before the Veterans of Foreign Wars of I- 
linois legislative dinner, at Springfield, Ill., 
on February 14, 1961. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

Address entitled “New Vitality for Rural 
America,” delivered by Senator Younc of 
North Dakota to the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, at Dallas, Tex., on 
February 13, 1961. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

Address entitled “Water Problems in the 
Eastern United States,” delivered by Senator 
Hart on February 10, 1961, before the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

Address entitled “Russia’s New War 
Against Free Nations,” delivered by Senator 
Byrrp of West Virginia before the Ravens- 
wood Junior Chamber of Commerce, Ravens- 
wood, W. Va., on January 26, 1961. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

Editorial entitled “P.O. Crackdown on 
Filth in Mails,” published in the Camden 
(N.J.) Courier-Post of February 18. 





NAVIGATION IMPROVEMENT ON 
KASKASKIA RIVER WATERWAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to learn that at an enthusiastic 
meeting at Belleville, Ill., on Thursday, 
February 23, the substance of the bill 
which I introduced, bearing the number 
S. 520, had the endorsement of the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. The Governor ex- 
pressed himself in accord with this 
measure, and uttered the hope for early 
action on the authorization of the navi- 
gation improvement on the Kaskaskia 
River Waterway. 

In my telegram to the meeting I stated: 


PEBRUARY 23, 1961. 
Mr. EMIL BURAGARD, 
Care of Augustine’s Restaurant, 
Belleville, Ill.: 

There is nothing better that I would like 
to do than to get away from Washington and 
visit with my friends in Belleville, but I find 
it impossible at this time, because of pressing 
matters on pending legislation. It is hard 
to say “No” to good friends, but my duties 
as minority leader of the Senate compel me 
to do so. 

I esteem the Kaskaskia River navigation 
project one of the finest, most promising, 
with one of the greatest potentials of any 
with which it has been my privilege to work. 
This has been in the mill in my office for 
at least 5 years. The spadework has been 
done. The Army Engineers’ report was 
excellent. Therefore, I thought it advisable 
to cut right through any doubts, delays, and 
redtape, and put the authorization for its 
construction squarely before the Congress. 
I can assure you that I shall work intensively 
to cover every base in order to secure favor- 
able action. 

EvEerRETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
Minority Leader, U.S. Senate. 


Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
with the backing of our distinguished 
new Governor, this matter can be pushed 
to an early consummation; and I shall 
be more than happy to cooperate in every 
possible way. 





NEED FOR WIRETAP EVIDENCE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, yesterday, 
in the case of Pugach against Dollinger, 
the Supreme Court again affirmed that 
wiretap evidence obtained by State po- 
lice officers under State law is admissi- 
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ble in State criminal proceedings. The 
Court originally so ruled in 1952; and in 
this latest case the Court has simply 
added, with a one-sentence opinion that 
the Federal courts may not enjoin State 
Officials from introducing in State crimi- 
nal proceedings, State-obtained wire- 
tap evidence. But while the Pugach case 
deals only with one isolated problem in 
the law of wiretap evidence, it prompts 
one to reflect on the general state of this 
law. To say the least, it is chaotic. 
Thus, wiretap evidence obtained by State 
Officials is admissible in State criminal 
proceedings. It is not admissible in 
Federal proceedings, however, whether it 
is obtained by Federal or by State law- 
enforcement officials. And while State 
officials may introduce in State criminal 
proceedings wiretap evidence obtained 
under State law, they do so at the risk 
of prosecution for violation of section 605 
of the Federal Communications Act. If 
convicted, the penalty could be a fine of 
$10,000 and imprisonment for 1 year. 
But here, too, the law is unsettled, for 
there is considerable debate as to whether 
both wire interception and divulgence 
of the fruits of that interception are 
necessary before one is in violation of 
section 605 of the Federal Communica- 
tion Act, or whether interception alone 
constitutes a violation. 

The need for wiretapping by both Fed- 
eral and State and local law-enforcement 
officers, to assist in the investigation and 
prosecution of serious and heinous crimes 
and sustained criminal activity, has been 
amply testified to over the years. This 
need can be met only by comprehensive 
legislation. The courts cannot be relied 
upon to meet this need, for the courts 
must perforce deal only with isolated 
problems as they arise in isolated cases, 
and cannot deal with the matter compre- 
hensively. 

As matters stand now, the law in this 
area is simply a crazy patchwork quilt. 
It is, therefore, my intention to intro- 
duce, for the consideration of the Con- 
gress, a bill that will legalize wiretapping 
by Federal officials and wiretapping by 
State officials acting under State law. 

But while we must recognize the need 
of society to protect itself against serious 
crime, we must at the same time ac- 
knowledge the right of the individual to 
be protected against unwarranted search 
and invasion of his privacy. A compre- 
hensive statute would enable Congress to 
do this. While granting law-enforce- 
ment officials the right to intercept and 
divulge wire communications, the bill 
would also control wiretapping, to pre- 
vent abuse and to protect the rights of 
individuals. 

First, the sort of bill I have in mind 
would permit wiretapping by Federal of- 
ficials only upon the issuance of a court 
order, and would establish the minimum 
standards under which a court would be 
empowered to issue a wiretapping order. 
And the bill would require State laws au- 
thorizing wiretapping by State officials 
to meet the same standards. Second, it 
would limit the right of wiretapping to 
serious crimes only—to prevent any pos- 
sibility of indiscriminate indulgence in 
wiretapping. Third, it would make wire- 
tapping evidence obtained in violation of 
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the statute inadmissible in any court. 
Finally, it would establish the require- 
ment that law-enforcement officials re- 
port periodically their resort to wire- 
tapping. The mere existence of such a 
requirement will assist in deterring any 
abuse of the right of wiretapping, and 
will permit the Congress to determine 
what changes, if any, are required on 
the basis of experience with the law. 

It is my firm conviction that only new, 
comprehensive legislation that meets the 
legitimate needs of Federal and State 
law-enforcement officials, and at the 
same time establishes the necessary con- 
trols to prevent abuse, can bring the sort 
of sense to the law of wiretapping that 
American society requires today. 





LET US TEACH OUR STUDENTS 
ABOUT COMMUNISM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it has 
long been my feeling that courses about 
the nature and tactics of international 
communism should be taught in our 
schools and colleges. In this way our 
young people could be informed about 
this great threat to our way of life, and 
would be better prepared to combat it. 

The New York Daily News has been 
a stanch supporter of this idea for many 
years, and in a recent editorial reiterated 
its strong stand. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEACH ’EM ABOUT COMMUNISM 

The American Bar Association’s board of 
governors endorses, and hopes the ABA’s 
house of delegates next week will adopt, a 
resolution urging courses on communism in 
U.S. schools and colleges. 

The aim is to alert young Americans, from 
their early years, to the nature of the Com- 
munist enemy—an enemy which they may 
quite conceivably be forced to combat 
throughout their adult lives. 

We can think of no more desirable addi- 
tion to the usual courses of school and col- 
lege instruction, and hope to see the idea 
put into nationwide practice before long. 





NATURAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, my col- 
league from California [Mr. ENGLE] has 
addressed himself to the theories under- 
lying the President’s brilliant message to 
the Congress in regard to education. I 
should like to invite the attention of 
this body to another of the President’s 
messages. The first message was on 
human resources, and the one to which 
I make reference was on natural re- 
sources. Both are important in our sys- 
tem. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I refer 
to a very outstanding column which was 
published in this morning’s Washington 
Post and Times Herald, written by Amer- 
ica’s distinguished political pundit, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann. The essential point 
of Mr. Lippmann’s comments is one 
which I think needs to be weighed very 
carefully and meticulously by the Mem- 
bers of this body and the people at 
large. 
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The article states not that we ought 
to conserve our resources, since every- 
body agrees we should, but rather that 
we should readjust our thinking about 
how to pay for the conservation of these 
resources. Mr. Lippmann correctly 
points out the confusion which exists in 
the public mind. 

If we do something with regard to 
the natural resources of this country, it 
is popularly described as “spending,” 
but if we do something with regard to 
the private resources in our country, it 
is regarded as “investment.” 

Unless and until we can apply the same 
standards on all fronts we shall con- 
tinue to suffer from this contradiction 
of terms. 

As Mr. Lippmann suggests, the preju- 
dice in the public mind is borne out in 
the simple reference to “spending.” 

For example, the money which we 
spend privately to make automobiles is 
regarded as a prudent investment, but 
the money which we spend publicly to 
build highways, so that the people may 
drive their cars around the country, is 
regarded as reckless spending. 

The money which we spend to build 
public hospitals is regarded as reckless 
spending and socialistic, although the 
money we spend to build plants which 
are used to produce drugs, for adminis- 
tering to patients in hospitals, is re- 
garded as a private investment of a most 
worthwhile sort in the interest of 
humanity. 

If money is appropriated for a pub- 
lic park, from funds of the Government, 
its use is regarded as “reckless spend- 
ing,” but if a new movie house is built, 
that is regarded as a wise private 
investment. 

I could perhaps carry this a step fur- 
ther by suggesting that when the Con- 
gress appropriates money to develop the 
timber resources of the land for recrea- 
tional and business interests, it is 
chalked up as mere spending, even 
though a substantial portion of the in- 
come to our Government comes from 
the businesses which derive their profits 
from pursuit of the same _ timber 
industry. 

Perhaps we could consider the ques- 
tion of reclamation development in the 
West. A case in point is the Seedskadee 
project in Wyoming. In regard to the 
project, we shall have to appropriate, 
and have agreed to authorize, $35 mil- 
lion, or $36 million, for the development 
of some stream dams which will provide 
electric power and reclamation, as well 
as recreational values. Thirty-four mil- 
lion dollars of the total will be repaid 
from actual charges, yet in the public 
mind this is a $36 million spending item 
without any return being accorded. 

This brings into focus how important 
it is for the Congress to consider once 
again the wisdom of using a capital 
budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the column 
written by Mr. Lippmann be printed in 
the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 28, 1961] 


TODAY AND TomMoRROW: A MATTER OF 
SEMANTICS 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


After the message on education, which is 
concerned with people, we had a message 
last week on the conservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources. It is con- 
cerned with the lands and the forests of 
America, with the minerals and fuels be- 
neath them, with the air and with the 
water, the river valleys and the oceans. 

The message itself does not contain a 
legislative program. It is rather a kind of 
ordered summary and panorama of what in 
the years ahead needs doing about our natu- 
ral environment. 

There is almost no one, I imagine, who 
would care to argue that the objectives laid 
down are false ones, and that the actions 
indicated should not be taken. No serious 
person, for example, would say that there 
is no water problem, particularly in the 
West. Or say that a planned, rather than 
a haphazard and helter-skelter, develop- 
ment of the great river valleys is a wrong 
thing to do. Or say that the pollution of 
the streams and of the air is not worth 
worrrying about. Or that the erosion of 
the soil and the destruction of the forests 
do not concern us. And so on and so on 
from research in the desalting of the sea 
water to the setting aside of recreation 
areas. 

Nor will there be many to deny, I think, 
that the conservation of our natural re- 
sources is a primary interest of the Nation 
as a whole, an acknowledged national in- 
terest since the founding of the Republic. 
The States have a great and ¢ssential role 
to play. But the leadership, the planning, 
and the coordination can come only from 
the Federal Government. The boundaries of 
the States do not coincide with the bound- 
aries of nature. 

This is in no sense an innovation by Pres- 
ident Kennedy on the New Frontier. It has 
been established American policy since the 
States on the Atlantic Ocean began to break 
through the old frontiers. 

The real problem posed by the message 
is not about the national interest, or about 
the constitutional principle of Federal 
leadership. It is how such large and varied 
measures are to be financed. Over the years 
the conservation of our natural resources 
will cost a great deal of money. 

The President’s message refers to this 
problem and says that “wise investment in 
@ resource program today will return vast 
dividends tomorrow, and failures to act now 
may be opportunities lost forever.” But 
since the message is a map of the country 
that is to be traveled over and is not an 
inventory of specific measures to be taken, it 
does not discuss the financial support of the 
programs which are still to come. 

By the time these programs come into 
effect, the administration expects, so I un- 
derstand, not only to have overcome the 
present recession. It expects also, say in 
about 2 years, to be achieving a higher rate 
of growth—to achieve it by reducing unem- 
ployment from over 6 percent of the labor 
force to about 4 percent—which would be 
noninflationary full employment. At this 
higher rate of economic activity, the wealth 
produced this year would be some $40 billion 
greater than it is. The revenues from this 
increase at present tax rates would be an 
additional $10 billion. This would be ample 
to finance the strengthening of the national 
defense, aid to education, the resources pro- 
gram, and the welfare measures. 

We cannot, of course, be sure that these 
expectations will be fulfilled. If they are 
not, the essential needs, defense, education, 
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and the like, will have to be financed by 
higher taxes. But with good luck, particu- 
larly in preventing a much greater interna- 
tional crisis than we now have today, it ts 
quite within the capacity of the American 
economy to support a rising standard of 
public and of private consumption. We 
have the labor, the industrial skill, the man- 
agement, the know-how, and the research to 
do it. 

But along with all that, there will have to 
go a certain reeducation of American public 
opinion. More exactly, the reeducation will 
mean the clearing away of the confusion 
which clusters about the highly charged 
words “spending” and “investment.” 

There is, for example, the notion that the 
public authorities at any government level 
never invest. They only spend. On the 
other hand, private corporations and private 
individuals not only spend but also invest. 
This leads to the blind prejudice that since 
governments can only spend, whatever 
money they use tends to be wasted. On the 
other hand, whenever private corporations 
or individuals invest, that is a good thing 
and a public benefit. 

This prejudicial use of words confuses 
public opinion: (1) The money spent pri- 
vately to make automobiles is prudent in- 
vestment; but the money spent publicly to 
build the roads for the automobiles is 
spending; (2) the money to build a public 
hospital is spending; but the money to build 
plants to make the drugs that are dispensed 
is investment; (3) if a public park is made, 
that is spending. If a new movie house is 
built, that is investment. 

This semantic muddle inhibits clear 
thinking about public questions. ‘The truth 
is that there is private spending and private 
investment and some of it is good and some 
is not so good and some of it is bad. There 
is also public spending and public invest- 
ment, and some of it is good and some of it 
is not so good and some of it is bad. 

It takes good judgment to spend and in- 
vest wisely, be it publicly or privately. But 
that kind of judgment cannot be made at 
all if we react, like Pavlov’s dogs, to the 
prejudiced sound of words. 





WHITHER CIVIL DEFENSE? 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Americans should not tolerate waste, in- 
efficiency, and ineptness in matters upon 
which their very survival depends. They 
are entitled to know the truth about our 
muddled civil defense as it has been 
handled by highly paid officials of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
Taxpayers should receive their money’s 
worth. 

To do otherwise would be to lull the 
taxpayers of this Nation into a maginot- 
line feeling of security regarding civil 
defense at a time when millions of their 
tax dollars are being spent to perpetuate 
a boondoggling, superannuated Civil De- 
fense Agency. 

Our people whose homes and lives are 
threatened should know the truth—the 
cold, hard facts of survival in a nuclear 
war. We, as their elected representa- 
tives, are duty bound to provide the Na- 
tion with a sane, sound, realistic civil 
defense program. 

After 10 years of civil defense plan- 
ning, the Government’s ability to pro- 
tect Americans is even more ineffective 
than when it began. It is time that we 
face the issue of survival in the thermo- 
nuclear age squarely and take realistic 
steps toward doing something about it. 

In one of his first actions as President 
of the United States, President Kennedy 
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indicated his doubts as to the present 
effectiveness of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. In appointing the 
new Director of this Agency, he asked for 
a thorough review of plans and functions 
of this agency. 

Mr. President, to supplement the Pres- 
ident’s action, I introduced Senate Reso- 
lution 79 calling for the establishment of 
a select committee of the Senate to in- 
vestigate completely our present civil 
defense program and to recommend 
remedial legislation. 

Civil defense today is a myth. An ex- 
cellent editorial, “Whither Civil De- 
fense?” was published in the Toledo 
Blade, one of the Nation’s great news- 
papers, on February 16, 1961. Paul 
Block, Jr., publisher of this outstanding 
newspaper, has again shown his keen 
awareness of the civil defense fiasco. At 
one point the editorial states: 

Perhaps the best civilian defense ap- 
proach that could be adopted these days 
would be a broadside of full information 
and facts on modern war techniques—not 
with the idea of frightening the country 
into a complete state of resignation or 
apathy, but to draw forth intelligent dis- 
cussions from which could emerge a sane 
and sensible defense program. 


Mr. President, civil defense is a part 
of our total defense. As such, it should 
be under the direction of those who 
know most about the defense—the 
leaders of our Military Establishment. 
Coupled with this, we should inaugurate 
a vigorous and continuing campaign of 
education on self-protection in a nuclear 
war using all media of communication 
at our command—television, radio, 
newspapers, magazines, and our schools. 

This editorial convincingly points out 
the absurdity of present programs and 
the need for thorough public investiga- 
tion and discussion of this vital prob- 
lem. I commend this to my colleagues 
in the Senate, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHITHER Civit DEFENSE? 


In seeking a thorough inquiry into the 
state of civil defense efforts, such as they are, 
Senator Steve Younc is touching on an area 
in which he has become something of an ex- 
pert. Not an expert advocate of civil defense 
as we know it today, but rather an astute 
critic who has taken a dim view of sirens, 
signs, and shelter programs that have been 
promulgated over the past 10 years in the 
name of civil defense. 

The Senator, who wants a congressional 
investigation of what has been accompilshed 
in this field, summed up an impression held 
by a considerable number of observers when 
he said, “Civil defense plans suffer from a bad 
case of schizophrenia.” He’s so right, and it 
is going to take a massive dose of common- 
sense and informed leadership to straighten 
it out. 

At one time or another, the populace has 
been advised to evacuate our cities upon at- 
tack, remain in cities but head for shelters, 
head for open spaces but stay off principal 
highways being used by civil defense officials, 
and so forth. Confronted by all the confus- 
ing and contradictory mishmash over how to 
behave when a nuclear warhead explodes— 
assuming we have time—the average citizen 
hardly knows what to do. 
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One basic difficulty lies in the fact that 
there has been no explicit determination by 
the Government of what is the best way to 
have civilian population in an all-out attack. 
Or even, possibly, that we should be so much 
more concerned about nuclear attacks than 
about other types known to exist—notably 
biological or chemical. 

There has been precious little public dis- 
cussion of what this country is doing, what 
others are doing, or what the population 
ought to do to meet the threats posed by 
nonnuclear but equally insidious forms of at- 
tack. There are only vague references to 
nerve gas, poisoning water supplies, or in- 
fecting all crops and livestock. 

The public, in fact, has been inadequately 
prepared even to think of or discuss such 
eventualities. 

Perhaps the best civilian defense approach 
that could be adopted these days would be a 
broadside of full information and facts to 
modern war techniques—not with the idea 
of frightening the country into a complete 
state of resignation or apathy, but to draw 
forth intelligent discussions from which 
could emerge a sane and sensible defense 
program. 

If the Senate Armed Services Committee 
agrees to push an investigation of civil de- 
fense, we can think of no better man to head 
it than Senator Younc. And should he get 
the assignment, the country can be assured 
that civil defense will get the intensive airing 
it needs. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
President’s message to the Congress on 
natural resources was a realistic ap- 
praisal of the problems facing the Nation 
in developing our rivers, streams, forests, 
and parks to meet the needs of both to- 
day and the future. We have been mark- 
ing time for the last 8 years in many 
areas of natural resource development 
and the implementation of the Presi- 
dent’s program will be more difficult and 
costly for that reason. Simple problems 
have become complex problems after 8 
years of delay and inaction. The Presi- 
dent’s program properly takes the long- 
range approach to conservation problems 
with the recognition that we owe an ob- 
ligation to future generations to manage 
the Nation’s resources as a prudent 
trustee would manage a trust fund. In 
the future we shall be called to account 
for our trusteeship, and I hope that our 
efforts will not be found to be wanting. 

I wish to discuss briefly one phase of 
our conservation activities which has 
been long neglected. The small water- 
shed program, authorized by the Con- 
gress in 1954, is an integral part of our 
soil and water conservation program. 
Although the watershed program has 
been in operation only a few years, its 
value to the overall conservation program 
is well established. This is a program 
which should be expedited, and I hope 
that additional funds will be provided for 
it both in the current and in the next 
fiscal year. A speedup in this program 
would provide immediate and permanent 
benefits to our economy. 

Water has become the limiting factor 
of industrial growth in communities 
throughout the Nation. It is common 
knowledge that industry will not locate 
in any area which does not offer an ade- 
quate supply of pure water, safety from 
floods, and recreational facilities for em- 
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ployees. Grants of land, tax benefits, 
financial aid, availability of labor—none 
of these will bring an industry to a com- 
munity that cannot supply water in 
abundance. Management and full utili- 
zation of natural resources is essential to 
the prosperity and growth of any com- 
munity. 

The Congress recognized that truth 
when it authorized the small watershed 
program. It recognized, too, that the 
Federal Government’s proper role is to 
hejp the people help themselves. The 
concept of the small watershed program 
is that development and management 
of community natural resources is the 
responsibility of the community, and 
that the Federal obligation is to provide 
technical and financial assistance in 
helping the local people develop and 
carry out their own programs of water- 
shed development. Small watershed 
projects are local projects, not Federal 
projects. Local people initiate, help pay 
for, manage, and maintain these 
projects. 

The small watershed program is effec- 
tive. In the few years the program 
has been in operation many communi- 
ties have demonstrated that they can 
stop periodic destructive floods, supply 
water for growing municipal needs, and 
attract new industries. Watershed 
projects also halt unchecked soil ero- 
sion and excessive water runoff on agri- 
cultural lands, and enables reforestra- 
tion of unproductive slopes for future 
managed timber harvesting. I am per- 
sonally familiar with one of the most 
outstanding examples of the small 
watershed programs, the Six-Mile Creek 
watershed project in Franklin and Lo- 
gan Counties in my own State. This 
project was chosen as watershed project 
of the year in 1960 by the National 
Watershed Congress. 

In this project, local citizens assisted 
by the Soil Conservation Service have 
built 24 floodwater retarding dams, im- 
proved 28 miles of channel, and largely 
completed all planned land treatment 
measures. 

As a direct result of this work, three 
new industrial plants, manufacturing 
combs, hosiery, and bowling equipment, 
have located in the watershed. Thes? 
industries represent an investment of 
more than $3 million and employ about 
650 people. The towns of Charleston 
and Booneville have a new water sup- 
ply for municipal and industrial use. 
Farmers in the watershed now have 
greater opportunities to improve their 
income through better land use, stabi- 
lized soil, and water conservation. 

The popularity of this program is in- 
dicated by the fact that more than 1,400 
local communities have applied for as- 
sistance in developing small watershed 
projects. These applications have been 
screened and approved by the various 
State governments. 

To date only a few more than 600, or 
less than half the applicants, have been 
authorized to receive planning help. 
Only 293 of the communities which have 
applied have been authorized to begin 
operations and to receive Federal help 
in the installation of land treatment 
measures and the construction of flood- 
water retarding dams. 


+ 
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Fifty-one applications for assistance 
have been received from Arkansas, of 
which only 17 have been approved for 
planning assistance. Thirty-four com- 
munities which have applied have not 
received any help at all. Of the 17 for 
which planning assistance was provided, 
only 9 have been approved for construc- 
tion aid. 

Congress has been friendly to this 
program. The Committees on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and Public Works have 
been diligent about approving projects. 
The members of these committees and 
the Appropriations Committee are well 
aware of the importance of watershed 
development. But budget requests for 
this program have not been realistic. 
What has been done is good, but not 
nearly enough has been done. I quote 
from a report by the Kennedy-Johnson 
Natural Resources Advisory Committee: 


Few resource programs can directly benefit 
as many States at so small a relative cost 
as the small watershed program. Benefi- 
ciaries of this program are not only farmers, 
but millions of people in towns and cities. 
The recreational potential, largely unmeas- 
ured, will be invaluable to many more mil- 
lions in the large urban areas. It could be 
one of the prime forces in bringing lasting 
help to economically depressed areas. 

Already local organizations have applied 
for help in some 1,400 watersheds containing 
about 100 million acres of land. Applica- 
tions are falling off, however, because of 
the timelag before projects can be reached 
with the present limited planning funds. 

Administration policy should include the 
following objectives: 

(1) A goal of 2,000 watersheds completed 
or under construction by 1968. 

(2) Completion by 1968 of the original 
pilot watersheds. 

(8) Provision of adequate loan funds for 
local organizations. 

(4) Organization of future years’ budgets 
so that resource conservation programs will 
be separated from unrelated activities. The 
small watershed program has been handi- 
capped by competing for funds with the 
many other activities of the Department of 
Agriculture. It should be considered in re- 
lation to related programs of the Corps of 
Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and other 
public works activities. 


I concur in the recommendations of 
the Committee, and I hope that they 
will be accepted as administration 
policy. 

President Kennedy, in a statement is- 
sued during the campaign last fall, indi- 
cated a knowledge and understanding of 
the small watershed program, as well as 
a desire to expedite this important 
work. 

These developments indicate that the 
climate with respect to moving ahead in 
the development of our small watersheds 
is improving. 

The small watershed program is a 
going program. It has a backlog of work 
which can be implemented with a mini- 
mum of delay. Communities all over 
the Nation that have been waiting for 
the Federal Government to live up to its 
part of the bargain are ready and 
anxious to get started. Watershed work 
plans have been developed and need 
only Federal funds to be translated into 
contracts and construction jobs. A 
speedup of this program would be an 
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ideal vehicle stimulating the 
economy. 

I hope that the administration will 
request supplemental appropriations 
from the Congress to move forward with 
this program in connection with the 
plan to expedite public works projects. 

There should be an increase in funds 
for planning in the coming fiscal year 
so that we can maintain an accelerated 
timetable for this work. More plan- 
ning money means that more projects 
can get started the following year, if 
construction funds are available. 

In order to proceed at an optimum 
rate there should also be a substantial 
increase in construction funds in fiscal 
1962. 

I also suggest that revisions be made 
in the present method of benefit-cost 
analysis for resource development proj- 
ects, aS recommended by the Natural 
Resources Advisory Committee. 

Under existing policy, only those bene- 
fits which can be expressed in dollars 
are given any significant weight in proj- 
ect formulation. Social needs and in- 
tangible values are not taken into con- 
sideration in feasibility studies. The 
result of this approach tends to con- 
centrate benefits in the most economi- 
cally favorable places rather than to dis- 
perse them widely throughout the river 
basins. Current procedures in fact tend 
to favor the economically affluent areas 
of the country to the disadvantage of the 
economically depressed or underdevel- 
oped areas. If this policy is continued 
it will result in maintenance of the status 
quo rather than development and en- 
hancement of resource potentials re- 
quired to meet the needs of 1980 and 
2000. 

In the last Congress I cosponsored the 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] which would have 
established a badly needed congressional 
policy on water resources development. 
I was pleased to note in the President’s 
natural resources message that he has 
ordered a reevaluation of current feasi- 
bility standards. I hope that this will 
lead to a substantial revision of the 
existing criteria. 

We need to promote growth of smaller 
communities and greater dispersal of 
industries to areas where water re- 
sources are still undeveloped. Great 
potential for economic progress exists 
in the rural areas and upstream water- 
sheds of our country. An aggressive wa- 
ter resource development program to 
establish opportunities for part-time em- 
ployment in conjunction with part-time 
farming would materially aid in build- 
ing up the economy of underdeveloped 
rural areas. 

An expansion of the small watershed 
program will have an immediate favor- 
able impact on our faltering economy, 
and will also provide immeasurable per- 
manent benefits to our citizens and fu- 
ture generations. It is a readymade 
program that requires no tooling up, no 
longtime working out of procedures, no 
exhaustive surveys. It can be expanded 
rapidly. I hope that both the Con- 
gress and the administration will be 
generous in their treatment of the pro- 
gram this session. 


for 
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THE 1940-41 MONTANA STATE COL- 
LEGE ALL-ALL-AMERICAN FOOT- 
BALL TEAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, all 
of us recall, in our reading of the ex- 
ploits of the Vikings, that every now and 
then occurred what was known as a saga. 
A saga was an extraordinary exploit, 
sometimes involving one man and some- 
times a group of men. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate a modern saga which oc- 
curred during the Second World War, at 
which time 13 members of the 1940-41 
Montana State College football team 
gave their lives. They have since been 
honored by having their names engraved 
ona bronze plaque. We think this is one 
of the finest gestures of the century on 
the part of the Montana Sports Hall of 
Fame. 

It is most unfortunate that many of 
the American boys who have given their 
lives for their country have been fine 
athletes, such as these men were, and 
we think that it is fitting and proper 
to have named the Montana State Col- 
lege football team of 1940-41 the “All- 
All-American Team.” Most of these 
boys were personal friends of mine. All 
but one came from the State of Montana. 
They were all members of the first 
string. I believe this is the only instance 
in the history of our Nation in which an 
entire athletic team laid down their 
lives on behalf of their country. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Montana Standard of 
Butte, Mont., dated October 6, 1960, en- 
titled, “All-All-American—The Men Who 
Gave Their Lives in War,” and including 
the names of this All-All-American Foot- 
ball Team of 1940-41 and the towns from 
which they came. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ALL-ALL-AMERICAN—THE MEN WHO GavE 
THEIR Lives IN WaR 

The 13 members of the 1940-41 Montana 
State football team who gave their lives in 
World War II have been honored by having 
their names engraved on a bronze plaque. 
We think this was one of the finest gestures 
of the century on the part of the Montana 
Sports Hall of Fame. 

It is most unfortunate that many of the 
American boys who have given their lives 
for their country have been fine athletes 
such as these men were. And we think 
that it is fitting and proper to have named 
the Montana State College team of 1940-41 
the All-All American team. 

We note that at almost all of our sports 
contests the national anthem is accom- 
panied by the raising of the flag. This is 
a most appropriate gesture in honor of the 
Nation’s athletes who have served their 
country patriotically in peace and war. But 
it is most unfortunate that many people 
do not seem to Know the significance of this 
gesture. 

In recent years the word “patriotism” 
has fallen in esteem. We think it has been 
the victim of a smear. It seems that it is 
perfectly right for other peoples to be pa- 
triotic to their country. But it is not right 
for Americans to be patriotic. We think 
this is wrong. Patriotism is a fine thing. 
It is something we should be proud of. Most 
surely, if we lose our patriotism, we will 
lose our country. 
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So each time we hear our national anthem 
or see Old Glory being raised toward the 
skies, we should think of these men whose 
mames have been engraved on a bronze 
Plaque and we should remember that many 
another name of a war victim has been 
engraved on someone’s heart. 

Here are the men—the All-All American 
football team of i940-41: Dana Bradford, 
Townsend; W. D. Coey, Deer Lodge; John 
C. Hall, Bozeman; John F. Burke Jr., An- 
aconda; Joseph T. McGeever, Anaconda; Al- 
ton Zemple, Fairfield; Newell T. Berg, Co- 
solt, Idaho; Bernard Cluzen, Lone Pine; 
Carl R. Fye, Butte; John Phelan, Butte; 
Richard Roman Jr., Bozeman; Wendell 
Scabad, Glendive; and Oran Beller, Victor. 





LIBERAL’S VIEW OF SIT-IN 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, when 
the so-called sit-in demonstrations be- 
gan about a year ago, I undertook to 
point out that the participants were act- 
ing in violation of the law of the lund as 
established by an unbroken line of judi- 
cial decisions reaching to the Supreme 
Court as well as of numerous valid State 
statutes. In my remarks to the Senate 
on this matter, I stated: 

It is interesting to see our sanctimonious 
brethren who denounced the white South for 
violating the law of the land for opposing 
the decision in the Brown case vigorously 
applauding and urging on the thousands of 
Negro college students in their organized 
campaign to violate property rights as clearly 
defined and established by. decisions of the 
same courts. 


During the past year, many so-called 
liberals who were quick to condemn and 
denounce the slightest criticism of the 
school integration decision have sung a 
different tune with respect to outright 
law violations in the so-called sit-ins. To 
them, the question of supporting or vio- 
lating the law of the land appears to be a 
matter of whose ox is being gored. 

This amazing double standard which 
some so-called liberals apply to the law 
was the subject of an incisive editorial 
column written by W. D. Workman, a 
noted South Carolina reporter and 
author who covers the Southern scene 
for a number of papers. Mr. Workman’s 
column sweeps away the sham and ex- 
poses the hypocrisy of those bleeding 
hearts who prate about the law of the 
land on the one hand, but advocate its 
violation on the other. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Workman’s column which appeared in 
the February 25 edition of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle, may be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

LIBERALS Twist LOGIC IN REVERSAL OF THEIR 
SENTIMENT ABOUT BOYCOTTS 
(By Wiliiam D. Workman) 

Boycott a Negro, and be a heel. Boycott a 
white man, and wear a halo. This is the 
twisted logic of today’s professional liberals. 

*Tis a ludicrous spectacle, this business of 
trying to apply reverse English to the pious 
preachments against economic pressures. It 
was not long ago that the integrationists 
and fellow travelers were raising the roof 
about the “unfair, un-American, and un- 
Christian” treatment of Negroes who were 
being subjected to boycotts. 
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But now the Negroes are themselves apply- 
ing the boycotts through sit-in demonstra- 
tions, pickets, and pressure—and a new set 
of lyrics is being fashioned to the race-mix- 
ing melody. 

Nowhere is this lyrical about-face more ap- 
parent than in the psalm book of the south- 
ern “moderates,” a little monthly publica- 
tion bearing the misleading title, “New 
South.” 

Copious tears were shed in this crying tow- 
el of the Southern Regional Council when 
white persons began retaliating against those 
Negroes who sought to force their way into 
white educational religious and civic circles. 
The laments continued when white farmers 
in Tennessee decided they could forgo the 
services of the Negro tenants. 

But all this weeping and wailing has made 
it difficult to justify the same kind of pres- 
sure now being applied against white mer- 
chants, who now are being victimized by 
organized Negro boycotts. The changed situ- 
ation called for a reversal of propaganda, and 
it must be admitted that the liberals have 
proved equal to the task. 

Let us take, for example, one of the chief 
psalmists of race mixing in the South, Mar- 
ion A. Wright, of North Carolina, vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Regional Council. 

In November of 1957, after the citizens of 
Little Rock had shown defiance of Federal 
court orders to integrate Central High 
School, Mr. Wright was aghast at this “‘dis- 
respect for law.”’ 

Southern political leaders in general were 
charged by Mr. Wright with “evasion and 
subterfuge” in failing to carry out Federal 
school integration decrees. He observed: 

“Suffice it to say that the objectives of all 
of them is to abet and encourage the citizen 
to fail in his first duty—observe the law. 
* * * Now, our political leaders without ex- 
ception deplore violence. * * * They have 
no truck with the Ku Klux Klan. But my 
contention is that they set in motion forces 
which bred the Klan and the very violence 
they now condemn. What they advocate, in 
essence, is disrespect for law. They choose 
to limit such advocacy to one law—that re- 
lating to the public schools. But when you 
enter the area of disrespect there is no such 
thing as a limited infection. It spreads.” 

Then, with heavy sarcasm, Mr. Wright 
asked: 

“What right have they to tell me what 
laws I shall observe? They choose to flout 
school law. I may, with as much right, 
choose to flout the law which protects life 
and property of the men who disagree with 
me.” 


Mr. Wright was more prophetic than he 
intended to be. Today, he is seriously, and 
without sarcasm, urging the flouting of laws 
which protect those who disagree with him. 

Let’s see what he says in the latest issue 
of New South about breach of the peace 
laws by sit-in demonstrators: 

“The doctrine of nonviolent civil disobe- 
dience is an honored one in this country. 
It, of course, does not mean that a man has 
a right to disobey any law he does not like, 
But he has the right peaceably to protest 
against laws which offend his religion or 
conscience, or which place upon him bur- 
dens from which his fellow citizens are ex- 
empt.” 

This line of reasoning, if it can be so de- 
scribed, was never invoked by Mr. Wright in 
behalf of the myriad white southerners who 
find compulsory race mixing offensive to 
their religion and conscience. 

But listen further to Mr. Wright in 1961: 

“To refuse to submit (to offensive laws) 
is the direct and practical means of testing 
the law or custom by which one is penalized. 
So long as he (the Negro) submits there can 
be no test.” 

Very well, Mr. Wright. You favor pressur- 
ing the owners of stores who prefer a white 
clientele. You take your stand for sit-in 
demonstrations, and you call it injustice 
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for store owners to be selective in the class of 
persons he serves. In your view, all justice 
rests with the agitator, and none with the 
proprietor, 

The store owner who faces loss of white 
patronage, and incurs economic ruin there- 
by, merits none of your sympathy. “Serves 
him right,” you would say. 

But do you remember saying this in 1957: 
“Everyone deserves protection in the exer- 
cise of his rights. We should inform our 
police officials that they have our full sup- 
port in guarding the persons and property of 
Negro children and parents involved, and 
that they will be held accountable for fail- 
ure to do so.” 

Would you, Mr. Wright, in the interest of 
fairplay and impartial justice, substitute 
the words “white proprietors” for “Negro 
children and parents” in your earlier pro- 
nouncement? 





AIR SERVICE IN WEST VIRGINIA; 
AMERICAN AIRLINES COMMEND- 
ED; LAKE CENTRAL BEGINS 
FLIGHTS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
this date an airline which has served 
West Virginia well for many years will 
cease its flights in and out of certain air- 
ports in our State. I refer to American 
Airlines. At two community service 
points, American is being replaced by a 
local service carrier, Lake Central Air- 
lines, new to West Virginia. American 
Airlines will continue, however, to serve 
our people through the Kanawha Airport 
at Charleston. 

With American Airlines service ceasing 
in my home community of Elkins, and 
also in the Parkersburg trading area, I 
rise today to express gratefulness for the 
service which that airline has performed 
for those two sections for a period of ap- 
proximately a quarter of a century. 

To those who live in the metropolitan 
areas of the country, the figure I state 
will not be impressive. I live in a public- 
spirited city in the mountains of West 
Virginia with a population of some 10,000 
persons. 

When American Airlines began its 
flights east and west in West Virginia, it 
was a development which was significant 
and heartening to us. 

In the interim more than 180,000 com- 
mercial passengers have either arrived at 
or departed from the Elkins-Randolph 
County Airport. 

It is appropriate, too, that I indicate 
the important part American Airlines 
has had in the industrial development of 
West Virginia through the extension of 
air transportation. Its service likewise 
has helped to strengthen the economy of 
our State and the well-being of our 
citizenry. 

American personnel, both in the offices 
and among the flight crews, have been 
courteous and efficient. There has been 
reliability and safety of aircraft opera- 
tion. And, too, there has been coopera- 
tion between the carrier and the commu- 
nities served. 

I personally called C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of American Airlines, and thanked 
him for the valuable contributions his 
company has made in service to Elkins 
and Parkersburg. I recall the visit Mr. 
Smith, a veteran in air transport lead- 
ership, made to our community in the 
1930’s. In an address to the Rotary 
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Club, he explained informatively the 
challenge of the air age. I trust this 
note of nostalgia is not inappropriate. 
Sometimes we forget the debt we owe to 
those who pioneer and bring needed 
progress to our Nation and its commu- 
nities. 

Now, although we lose part of the air 
transportation service of an old and 
trusted corporate friend of flight, the 
pattern of both intrastate and inter- 
state service in West Virginia will be ex- 
tended. Lake Central Airlines will re- 
place American Airlines at Elkins and 
Parkersburg, and also serve other com- 
munities. Eastern Airlines, a trunk 
carrier, will continue to serve Charles- 
ton and Huntington. 

Allegheny Airlines and Piedmont Air- 
lines, two other fine local service firms, 
will likewise continue to provide the 
transportation of passengers, contribute 
to the shipment of express and freight, 
and the carrying of mail by air in West 
Virginia. 

New services north and south, as well 
as east and west, will weld our interests 
closer together. Greater frequency of 
flights will be most beneficial. 

Daily scheduled flight service now is 


available generally linking Elkins, 
Clarksburg - Fairmont, Morgantown, 
Wheeling, Parkersburg, Huntington, 


Charleston, Beckley, Bluefield, and con- 
tiguous areas. 

We are hopeful that the eastern area 
of our State, through the Martinsburg 
Airport, will likewise be provided with 
daily air transportation service. 

The communities and the air carriers 
have a mutual responsibility on our new 
and productive frontiers of flight. 





YUL BRYNNER DESCRIBES WORLD 
REFUGEE YEAR ON CBS PROGRAM 
“RESCUE” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mtr. President, tele- 
vision’s ability to arouse our concern for 
a serious human problem of truly world- 
wide proportions was magnificently 
shown by the CBS reports program 
“Rescue”—a study of the World Refugee 
Year. The stage and screen actor, Mr. 
Yul Brynner, served as principal nar- 
rator for this program, assisted by the 
distinguished newscaster, Edward R. 
Murrow, recently appointed to head our 
U.S. Information Agency. 

The theme of the program is summed 
up in Mr. Brynner’s comments: 

You cannot turn your back on people who 
are rotting away and who have been rotting 
away in camps for 10, 15 years, through no 
fault of theirs. 


The program also demonstrates that 
refugees make great contributions to 
their foster homelands. The roster of 
men of genius, of our greatest Ameri- 
cans, who stem from refugee origins is 
long and honorable. 

There remain today scattered around 
the world more than 15 million refugees 
who have been displaced or evicted from 
their homelands by the ravages of war or 
other disaster. They live in camps, in 
tents, in rude shacks, in primitive con- 
ditions at cruelly low standards of life. 
They are a symbol of man’s inhumanity 
to man, and they should deeply concern 
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all of us. The CBS program ‘Rescue’ 
linked to the World Refugee Year, re- 
minds us of this concern, even as it jogs 
our conscience. The program was spon- 
sored by Phillip Morris, Inc., and the 
producers were Gene De Poris and Fred 
W. Friendly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
script of this program be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CBS REPORTS—RESCUE WITH YUL BRYNNER 


(As broadcast over the CBS television net- 
work, Saturday, December 10, 1960) 


Mr. BryYNNER. This is the story of a rescue, 
of two rescues—one involving an orchestra, 
a symphony without a country, and a family 
without a country—both of them caught up 
in the whirlwind of man’s inhumanity to 
man. This is the story of an airplane—a 
kind of Mayflower of the air age—and of 
another girl, an Anne Frank of the cold 
war. It is the story of a band of brothers 
whose music served the cause of freedom by 
serving the cause of art. All the characters 
in this drama are real except for one actor, 
who would hope that tonight he might be 
accepted as something else than a poor 
player, who in the words of Shakespeare, 
“struts and frets his hour upon the stage and 
then is heard no more.” 

ANNOUNCER. And now to introduce “CBS 
Reports,” here is Edward R. Murrow. 

Mr. Murrow. Good evening. I’m Ed 
Murrow. The United Nations asked Yul 
Brynner to use his fame, his talents, and 
his five languages to spotlight World Refugee 
Year as proclaimed by the United Nations. 
Brynner asked us to help him. This is a 
result. 

Mr. BrRYNNER. This pattern of chairs, a 
tradition from Beethoven to Bernstein, is the 
seating arrangement for a symphony orches- 
tra. These seats are for musicians who, 5 
years ago, played with the Budapest Sym- 
phony and other fine orchestras in Hungary. 
Then, in October 1956, there was an uprising 
in Hungary—thousands were dead, and there 
were 200,000 more refugees and displaced 
persons in the world. This year, the people 
of the city of Marl, in the rich German Ruhr, 
asked the Hungarian musicians, who had 
banded together into a displaced person’s 
symphony, to make Marl their home. Some- 
thing more than civic significance was ex- 
pressed by the mayor of Marl, who with one 
eye on culture, one on German history, wel- 
comed them. 

When I, as a German from Germany at 
this time, talk about this problem, I 
am aware that our own very special, his- 
torical past should make us remember. 
History alsc will judge us one day—accord- 
ing to how we carried out our own responsi- 
bility with the beginning and solution of the 
refugee problem. 

You have before you a group, which to- 
night becomes your orchestra. The Phil- 
harmonia Hungarica. As you know, for 3 
years they wandered all over the world—as 
refugees; as musicians; as human beings. 
What united them was their love of freedom 
and a love of music. Tonight, their wander- 
ing ends because you, the people of Marl, 
have given them a home. I know it will 
serve as a shining example to communities 
all over the world of the very spirit of the 
World Refugee Year as it was proclaimed by 
the United Nations. And now let me read 
you the preamble to the United Nations 
Charter. 

“We, the people of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and to reaffirm faith and fundamental 
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human rights, and the dignity and worth of 
the human person, and the equal rights of 
men and women, and nations, large and 
small, and to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obliga- 
tions arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained, and 
to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life and larger freedom, and for these 
ends to practice tolerance and live together 
in peace witk one another as good neighbors, 
and to unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and to insure, 
by the acceptance of principles and the 
institution of methods that armed force 
shall not be used save in the common in- 
terest, and to employ international machin- 
ery for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all people, have re- 
solved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims.” 

That preamble to the United Nations 
Charter is as eloquent as anything that man 
has ever put down on paper, but the echo of 
the words “to promote social progress and 
better standards and larger freedom,” spoken 
against the orchestra, makes one suddenly 
conscious that all the problems “created by 
the scourge of two wars in one lifetime” 
have not been solved as quickly or dramati- 
cally as those of that orchestra. When the 
United Nations was formed in 1945, there 
were 30 million displaced persons—refugees. 
There are still 15 million. What are 15 mil- 
lion people? They are a statistic as big as 
London and New York together—bigger than 
the Congo, or Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
combined. What, then, is a single, displaced 
person? Journey with us to a displaced per- 
sons’ camp near Linz, Austria. If the name 
“Linz” is familiar, it’s because the Mauthau- 
sen concentration camp was near here and it 
was Hitler’s and Eichmann’s hometown. 

This is a typical corridor of one of the 
barracks in a refugee camp. This camp, 
like hundreds of other refugee camps all 
over Europe, was intended as a temporary 
dwelling for refugees while they wait to be 
admitted by a country where they hope to 
emigrate, settle, and start a new life. The 
tragedy, here, is that many of them have 
been waiting for 5 and 10 and even 15 years. 
During this period they were cared for but 
many of them were not able to get work. 
After a few years of waiting, their hopes 
dwindle and the inactivity and the loss of 
hope create the most devastating moral and 
physical deterioration in these people. 
Some of them who entered the camp in 
perfect health only a few years ago, today, 
could not qualify for immigration on the 
grounds of ill health. Look at these bar- 
racks—80 people live in this one. On each 
side of this corridor there are some 15 rooms. 
At the end of the corridor there is a common 
washroom and toilet. In the summer, this 
place in infernally hot; in winter, the only 
livable rooms are the kitchens—the rest have 
no heat. Any sound made in one of these 
rooms can be heard by everyone in the whole 
barrack, and here, in dismal hopelessness 
they have been waiting for years. 

In room 3 there is a family that has been 
waiting 15 years. These are the Naumovs— 
six in all. Five members of the family sleep 
in this room. The father, who is tubercular, 
sleeps near the stove in the kitchen. This 
has been their home for 10 years. Before 
that, they were in other camps, some better, 
some worse. Most of their children were 
born here. In 1944, Mr. and Mrs. Naumov 
were in a German slave labor camp, shipped 
there after the Nazis invaded the Ukraine. 
Before that, the Naumovs were farmers near 
Rostov—were married in 1937. Now, in 1960, 
they are moving again. If you’re a displaced 
person, moving is a psychological as well as 
@ physical wrench—particularly. if your 
children have known no other way of life. 
They have never seen a plane, except in the 
sky—a railroad station is something they 
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read about—a trunk is something they see 
for the first time when their father nails 
toegther four pieces of wood. There were 
times over the years when the Naumov 
family had hoped to get out—the United 
States, Canada, Australia, Engiand—but tu- 
berculosis had ended all this and they lived 
in a constant defeat and depression. Some- 
one once wrote that a displaced person with 
a spot on his lung was a man without a 
passport. But this is World Refugee Year 
and although most nations, including the 
United States, would not accept them, the 
Naumov family is going to a country called 
Canada which this year established two 
unique criteria for the first hundred families 
to qualify—you must have tuberculosis, and 
have no to vouch for you. 

In the YMCA barracks where they had 
said goodbye to others, the Naumovs have 
the first real party of their lives. A visitor, 
lucky enough to be present, does whatever 
he knows how to do. This woman is Anna 
Zaikin, a Russian refugee. She urged her 
husband and son to go to the United States 
12 years ago when they had the chance. 
She remained behind, disqualified with 
tuberculosis. Now, as a result of a revised, 
American immigration law, she, too was 
leaving, to rejoin her family in Ohio. Peter 
Naumov, the guest of honor, doesn’t know 
how to dance. He doesn’t know how to 
smile, either. 

In the jet and atomic age, the prospect 
of a trip across the Atlantic is little more 
than a commuter’s jump, but if all your 
travel has been in sealed boxcars and all 
your days in camps, a 5,000 mile voyage can 
be frightening and traumatic. The next stop 
in the Naumov’s Odyssey, Salzburg. First, a 
briefing from an immigration official from 
the great, free land across the world. 

Very soon you'll be traveling to my coun- 
try, to Canada, by plane, and there you 
will start a new life—from the beginning. 
You will be awaited at the airport in Win- 
nipeg. Winnipeg is the capital of Mani- 
toba. We will find work for you and we'll 
find lodging for you. You must think that 
every one feels strange in a new country. 
The first months are difficult. This is some- 
thing unavoidable. The atmosphere is a 
bit foreign. The habits are different. The 
people dress differently perhaps. That's 
understandable. No one will notice. We’re 
quite used to this, and with time, we have 
seen with many immigrants that after a 
couple of months these feelings have dis- 
appeared. We're a young country and we 
hope that you will be able to build a new 
life there. The possibilities are there and 
we will help as much as we can in order 
to make it possible for you to get over these 
first difficult steps so that you can, perhaps, 
grow with the country and together we will 
have a successful future. 

Mrs. Naumov. I want to ask you what 
awaits me when I arrive in Canada and my 
husband is put into a hospital? 

Mary Dunuop. We will see to it that your 
husband is placed in a hospital or a sana- 
torium not too far from where you live, 
and then it will be explained on what days 
and how you will be able to travel to see 
him—and your family—have no _ worries 
about your family. You will be completely 
supported. We will find some one to take 
care of your children. We will do every- 
thing possible to help you. 

Bor. Excuse me. When we get to Canada 
will we be living in a camp or in a house? 

Mary Duwvop. There is no question about 
@ camp. There are no camps there. 

Mr. Brynner. From Salzburg to Vienna the 
Naumovs traveled on the famed Orient Ex- 
press, then by bus to the airport. It is 14 
steps from the boarding ramp to the door 
of a DC-6 and Mrs. Naumov told us she 
counted every one of them. It is 5,300 miles 
from Vienna to Winnipeg, and she says she 
counted every mile. In all, the plane carried 
65 people. The families were quietly told 
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that the rear half of the plane was quaran- 
tined and that all tuberculosis victims had 
to ride in the segregated section. People, 
haunted by the eternity of past separations, 
ride furtively even when the separation is 
only the length of the fuselage. Later, long 
after this voyage was ended, Nina, aged 13, 
told her class in Winnipeg about the flight. 

Nina. The first time I had a big fear be- 
cause my brother said to me that an air- 
plane can fall from the sky. I was very 
sick but the others were not. 

Mr. Brynner. Nineteen hours out of Vi- 
enna via Bonn and Montreal, this four- 
engine Mayflower lands at Winnipeg—24 
hours ago—which for the Naumovs was a 
lifetime ago, Winnipeg was hardly even a 
name on a map. Now, this metropolis of 
almost half a million is their final port of 
entry. In the immigration room, the forms 
and redtape have been streamlined some, 
but as the Naumovs face the questions and 
the forms, one is reminded of Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s opera, “The Consul.” Papers. 
Papers. Papers. Father’s name, mother’s 
name, place of birth, color of eyes. Color 
of eyes: tears. Occupation: waiting, waiting, 
waiting, waiting, waiting. 

For the Naumovs, the waiting is almost 
over—but not quite. Again, there is what 
displaced persons the world over fear most— 
separation—even on a temporary basis. The 
husband must go to a tubercular sanatorium 
for rehabilitation for a chance to live a 
normal life again, and eventually become 
a useful Canadian citizen. 

The rest of the family is on its way to 
452 Mountain Avenue, Winnipeg, where the 
Canadian immigration authorities have paid 
the rent until the family can take over for 
itself. It is a two-family house and the 
chief attraction is the Naumov’s first elec- 
tric refrigerator, a small, modern stove, and 
for the first time ever their own bathroom. 
And for the first time in her life, for Nina, 
a room of her own. The same day they see 
their first supermarket. The Canadians will 
also stake them to $110 a month for their 
food and other basic needs. Then a visit to 
St. Boniface Sanatorium and the realization 
that the separation, with the help of anti- 
biotics and rest, will only be temporary. The 
next day the children are enrolled in public 
school. This is the first time they have 
ever gone to a school outside of a DP camp. 
In Nina’s and Alexander's special class—19 
children—each, a new arrival, has traveled 
anywhere from 5,000 to 20,000 miles to be 
here. 

Barsara Scorr. Through immigration we 
have welcomed many people to live with us 
in freedom and have added greatly to our 
cultural heritage. Whether you were born 
in this splendid country or abroad, we wel- 
come you. And who are you? 

Boy. Iam Alexander Naumov from Austria. 

Giri. I am Nina Naumov from Austria. 

Boy. I am Wee Kwan Moy from Hong 
Kong. 

Boy. I am Werner Lehmann from Black 
Forest, Germany. 

Bory. I am Adrian Storimans from Hol- 
land. 

Bor. I am Philip Gerson from Israel. 

Bor. I am Gabriel Profeta from Italy. 

Gm. I am Mary Nakauchi from Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Bor. I am Edward Zurawski from Poland. 

Boy. I am Manuel Correia from Portugal. 

Gru. I am Marina Saulig from Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Brynner. When you’re 9 and 18, a 
new language comes easy. When you're 48, 
it’s another story—you start with Bunny 
Rabbit. 

Mrs. Naumov. Little rabbit went hop, hop. 

REHABILITATION INSTRUCTRESS. Hop. 

Mrs. Naumov. Hop awow. 

REHABILITATION INSTRUCTRESS. Away. 

Mrs. Naumov. Away. 

REHABILITATION INSTRUCTRESS. Okay. 

Mr. Brynner. The diary of one young 
girl who lived in camps will not have to be 
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published posthumously—and Nina Naumov 
could hardly wait. 

Nina. It was a happy wonder for us—a 
stranger man comes into our room and 
talked with my parents about going to Can- 
ada. We were very glad because in Canada 
we have many to eat, but in Austria we were 
every day hungry. 

Mr. BRYNNER. By June, Nina’s English was 
good enough to qualify her for her regular 
class in the fall and her father’s lung showed 
sufficient improvement to allow that first 
visit home with the promise that the sepa- 
ration would soon be ended. This was 
June 29, an historic day on Mountain 
Avenue. ° 

At the immigration center in Austria, the 
boy had asked: “When we get to Canada, 
will we have to live in acamp?” “No,” said 
the lady, ‘“‘you will live in a house.” 

There is a considerable guif between Nina 
Naumov playing “Home on the Range,” the 
only song she knows, to the Hungarian 
refugee orchestra in Marl playing the 
Beethoven Egmont Overture, but the two 
events are riveted together by the tragedies 
that produced their wanderings. So the 
Naumov family and the musicians from 
Budapest are home at last. But what of the 
millions of others? What of the 11,000 DP’s 
still left in Austria and the 1,200 persons 
at that same camp our family left? They 
still wait. They wait in Greece where one 
out of eight can be called a refugee. They 
wait in Italy—some 10,000—mostly from the 
Communist countries to the north. They 
wait in Germany, where more than 30,000 
refugees are still stateless, a third of them 
still in camps. There are also 300,000 Ger- 
mans—mostly from East Germany and the 
Baltic States in camps here. They wait in 
Tunisia and Morocco with more than 200,000 
from Algeria, barely surviving in tents and 
mud huts against the bitter north African 
winters. 

They wait in northern India and Nepal 
where the daily stream of refugees from 
Communist-ruled Tibet have brought their 
total close to 40,000—and in Calcutta, 
which is so swollen with the poverty stricken 
masses that an accurate count is impossible; 
estimates are from 800,000 to 3 million. In 
west Pakistan, 214 million are still rootless. 
They wait in South Korea where a million 
are still unsettled and in South Vietnam, 
where many thousands more must still be 
integrated. They wait in Hong Kong, the 
refugee capital of the world, where authori- 
ties admit they don’t know how many refu- 
gees there are. They do know that the 
population, little more than a million and a 
half in 1948, is now over 3 million. They 
continue to pour into the tiny colony from 
Red China at the rate of 80,000 a year, and 
in the area of 12 square miles, tens of thou- 
sands try to exist in tin and jute and hemp 
huts, on roof tops and in back alleys. And 
they wait—about a million of them in the 
Middle East. If the refugees’ problem in 
Europe and Asia is one of humanity and 
common decency, the crisis in the Middle 
East is riddled with politics and is a com- 
mon danger to every nation. It has been 
said for years, now, that the situation in 
the Middle East could trigger war and that 
is no overstatement. Immediately after a 
brief message from our sponsor, this report 
will continue from the Mandelbaum Gate— 
No Man’s Land—Jerusalem. 

ANNOUNCER. Here again is CBS Reports 
and Yul Brynner. 

Mr. BrRYNNER. When one watches the 
happy journey of the Naumov family, or the 
joyous climax of the Hungarian Symphony, 
which you will see again later, one is per- 
suaded that the plight of the refugees can 
be solved, that each of the millions can be 
rescued if only, but the onlys to the hard 
core of DP’s, are caught up in the winds 
of hate in the cross currents of controversy. 
Andre Malraux, the great French author, 
once wrote: “Like a muted orchestra, the 
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surge and thunder of ancient tragedy ac- 
companies, but does not drown out the im- 
mortal cry, I was born not to share in hatred, 
but to share in love.”” This is the Dead Sea 
in Jordan and these youngsters are the har- 
vest of the hatred and stalemate which the 
statesmen of the world refer to as the 
Middle East problem. 


[Brynner singing] 


“On only two little fishes and on five loaves 
of bread. 
The Lord’s disciples began to get worried 
And each of them had to scratch his head 
But what could they do—for each one knew 
There was a big crowd that had to be fed 
On only two little fishes and five loaves of 
bread.” 
Mr. BryNNER. Tell me, are there any fish 
in the Dead Sea? 
Boy. No. , 
Mr. BRYNNER. Why not? 
Boy. Because the water is too salty. 
Mr. BRYNNER. ON, it is? 
Boy. Yes. 
Mr. BRYNNER. Well, we'll sing about it, 
anyway. 
[Brynner sings] 
“He broke- the bread up and also the fishes 
And then his disciples went ahead 
But the more passed around, the more they 
found 
With lots left over, when all had been fed 
On only two little fishes and on five loaves 
of bread. 
Here’s what I’ve said—if we all love one 
another, 
Then the world could be fed 
On only two little fishes and five loaves 
of bread.” 


Mr. BRYNNER. Camp dwellers, DP’s, the 
refugee stream—call them what you will— 
the crisis is cruelest and hardest to solve 
when it is interlaced with politics. The No 
Man’s Land of the Middle East is the Man- 
delbaum Gate, which divides Arab Jerusalem 
from Israeli Jerusalem. An American re- 
porter who could come here but could not 
cross over—and an American actor who 
could not cross over—meet on the scarred 
island of cement. 

Mr. Murrow. Yul, how are you? 

Mr. BRYNNER. How are you, Ed? 

Mr. Murrow. It’s a curious place to 
meet—here at the Mandelbaum Gate in 
Jerusalem in No Man’s Land; in fact, be- 
tween Israel and Jordan. When I received a 
cable from New York that you were going 
to do a program on refugees, it seemed to me 
rather curious that a well-established, well- 
known actor, should devote his time to ref- 
ugees. How come? 

Mr. BrYNNER. You cannot turn your back 
on people who are rotting away and who 
have been rotting away in camps for 10, 15 
years, through no fault of theirs. And you 
cannot turn your back on the fact that 
there are kids who are born in these camps. 
You cannot turn your back on a new race 
of people that we're allowing to be created— 
a race of camp dwellers. 

Mr. Murrow. Do you find, Yul, in these 
camps, that that very perishable commodity 
ealled hope is largely missing? 

Mr. BRYNNER. Well, of course, that is the 
worst death of all—and the camps are 
crawling with that form of death. It is ex- 
actly for that reason that I want to work, is 
to give these people some hope of settling 
somewhere to be useful citizens, to exist and 
live like decent men, with dignity. It is 
purely a humanitarian job. When the High 
Commissioner for the refugees of the United 
Nations gave me the job, he gave me a com- 
pletely free hand except for one thing—to 
remain nonpolitical at all times. 

Mr. Murrow. If you were to go up and put 
questions to the Israelis, what sort of ques- 
tions would they be? 

Mr. BrRyNNgER. Oh, I think that there are 
many questions in the minds of everybody 
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on this side—the same as in mine—of what, 
if anything, the Israelis would offer as a pos- 
sible solution or a contribution to the ref- 
ugee problem. 

Mr. Morrow. Well, Yul, since you can’t go 
up to Jerusalem in the Israeli sector and I 
can’t go down to Jordan, I suggest that we 
do this—I will act as your leg man and I 
will go up and put the question you just 
raised to the Israeli officials, and we'll see 
what answer we get. 

Mr. BRYNNER. That’s a deal, Ed. 

Mr. Murrow. Good luck, Yul. 

Mr. BrRYNNER. So long. 

Mr. Murrow. See you. 

Mr. BryNNER. Here, on this narrow rim of 
earth, between the Mediterranean and the 
Euphrates, there is an entire generation of 
refugees washed up by all the tides that di- 
vide this planet politically. The Arab-Is- 
raeli stalemate; the East-West Cold War; the 
Suez crisis; the arms race; and even the 
population explosion. In 1948, there were 
about 750,000 refugees in Gaza, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria. Now, with virtually 
no new adult victims entering, the number 
is more than 1 million and still increasing. 
This nation of DP’s was born out of the 
Palestine struggle of 1948. Let Ed Murrow 
remind you of the historical events. 

Mr. Murrow. In 1948, Israel, another nation 
of refugees, was trying to achieve independ- 
ence. A United Nations resolution ordered 
the partition of what had been Palestine in- 
to two nations—one Arab—one Jewish. The 
Israelis agreed—the Arabs protested and 
promised to fight till death to prevent it. 
The war that followed ended with the Ralph 
Bunche truce agreement, and Israel was rec- 
ognized by the United Nations by a vote of 
37 to 12, with 9 nations abstaining. Most 
of the Arabs who fled the war never re- 
turned. Thousands still live in Israeli vil- 
lages, but three-quarters of a million of 
them stayed in the neighboring Arab lands. 
But these countries either unable, or some 
say, unwilling, to absorb them into their 
population kept them in refugee camps, near 
the border. Our cameras visited these 
camps in Jordan and Gaza in 1953. Cities 
of canvas in a jungle of perpetual pov- 
erty and moral decay. In 1960, our cameras 
went back with Yul Brynner. All of the 
canvas was gone and the U.N. Relief Agency 
had done a remarkable job in roofing the 
camps and providing at least enough food 
for a minimum daily ration—but the moral 
decay, hopelessness, was still the order of 
the day. 

Mr. BryNNneER. This used to be the Jewish 
quarter in the old city of Jerusalem. Since 
1948, it has been used as a camp where over 
5,000 refugees live. This filthy dungeon 
used to be used as a storage space. Now, 
it is a dwelling for some 150 people. Over 
here, in 1 room, live 3 families—15 people. 
Directly behind me, there’s a common toilet 
that all these people use. Down below, there 
is 1 room where 2 families live—12 people. 
In another room, no bigger than a closet, 
where a family of 10 lives. Each family gets 
a 5-gallon can of water a day. This is sup- 
plied by UNRWA. Out of that can, they have 
to drink; do their personal washing and their 
laundry. If they need additional water they 
can get it but they have to buy it. UNRWA 
has been desperately trying to move these 
people to some place where they could live in 
healthier conditions. But because of other 
even more urgent cases, and because of lack 
of funds, they have not been able to do it. 

Mr. Murrow. There is considerable dif- 
ference between the way in which Jordan, 
a tiny country with a population of only 1 
million with United Nations’ assistance, has 
absorbed a refugee community of over 600,- 
000, training them and attempting to make 
them part of the country, and Egypt, a na- 
tion of 26 million, which has contained all 
of its refugees in U.N. camps in the Gaza 
strip—a kind of buffer area between Egypt 
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and Israel. This is a U.N. school in Gaza 
and the education is worth listening to. 

TEACHER. I am looking for a sentence on 
“foreign.” 

First Girt. We have to unite against 
foreign domination. 

TEACHER. Good. What’s the meaning of 
“provide with”? 

SEcoND GIRL. The rations which UNRWA 
provides us are not enough. 

TreacHER. Good. Sit down. Who can give 
me a sentence on “restore”? 

Tuirp Girt. It is our right, as Palestinians, 
to restore our homeland. 

Mr. Murrow. Both Gaza and Jordan have 
U.N. vocational schools for boys, and it is 
the hope of United Nations Relief Agency 
that by expanding the number of training 
centers, it would prepare thousands of refu- 
gee boys for skilled employment and rehabili- 
tation. Now, we are back in Jordan and 
this is a trade school where an attempt is 
being made to prepare young Arabs for gain- 
ful employment in Jordan, and hopefully, 
in other nearby nations. 

Mr. BRYNNER. Well, Mr. Knesevitch, you’ve 
been running this school, now, for 6 years. 

Mr. KNESEVITCH. Yes. 

Mr. BRYNNER. What, in your opinion, has 
the school achieved? 

Mr. KNESEVITCH. The way boys speak, for 
instance, of wanting to go back to Israel in 
the camps in one way, and there’s another, 
here, after having been trained. They feel 
that through education and training, they 
become stronger, and they speak wisely about 
their return to Palestine. Their hatred, to 
a certain extent, is still there but it is a 
disciplined hatred. It’s a more refined 
hatred. 

Mr. Murrow. Some observers say that the 
Arab leaders refuse to absorb the refugees 
into their towns and cities, because they 
wish to keep the issue alive, politically, and 
keep the pressure on Israel. One of the most 
hopeful signs, however, is the position of 
Jordan’s harassed and able young ruler, King 
Hussein. 

Mr. BRYNNER. Your Majesty, how would 
you compare the refugee situation in your 
kingdom with, let us say, Gaza? 

King HusseIn. Well, I would say that as 
far as the refugee situation is concerned in 
Jordan—in this country we have shared the 
blow. We are all one people. We are all one 
family; whereas, we feel in Gaza that there 
is a rash number of refugees that feel that 
they are refugees, and are living behind 
barbed wire. That is the basic difference. 
I think it is quite great. 

Mr. BRYNNER. What do you see as the solu- 
tion to the refugee problem? 

King HusskI1n. This problem is unfortu- 
nately part of the Palestine problem that is 
still hanging about and awaiting solution. 
And I feel that the United Nations and the 
whole world, as well as the Arab countries, 
themselves, have a great responsibility of 
solving this problem in a just manner, I 
hope, not in the very distant future. The 
most important aspect of it is to keep the 
refugees or the people—-keep their spirits 
high and restore to them their dignity 
whether they choose to remain outside their 
country or return to it. 

Mr. Murrow. Jordan’s approach is not that 
of the United Arab Republic and the other 
Middle East countries and President Nas~ 
ser considers Hussein an enemy and a pup- 
pet of Israel. There is a body of worid 
opinion, parts of the Afro-Asian bloc, that 
puts most of the blame on Israel—first, for 
creating the problem—now, for not giving 
Palestine back to the Arabs or for not mak- 
ing financial reparations to the Arabs. The 
position of President Nasser and of the other 
Arab countries, including Jordan, has re- 
mained constant and firm throughout the 
years. 

Mr. Nasser. Well, you know, the United 
Nations Resolution of 1948 was about ref- 
ugees, and the United Nations decided that 
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the refugees must have the right to return 
to their country, or must have the right to 
have compensation if they like. This is our 
point of view which was declared and it is 
clear. 

Mr. Murrow. In Jerusalem, we talked with 
Golda Meir. Mrs. Meir, what, if anything, 
is Israel prepared to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problem of the Arab refugees? 

Mrs. MEIr. We are prepared, as we have said 
right along, to pay a Compensation to the 
Arabs for those that have left houses behind 
or land or anything of that kind—anything 
short of risking the very existence of Israel 
itself. We are convinced that the Arabs can 
be and should be resettled in the Arab coun- 
tries. They are among their own people. 
There is no question of language or religion 
or background or culture. 

Mr. Murrow. I think I know the answer to 
this—but why do you decline to permit any 
Arabs to return to Israel except those who 
return to rejoin their families? 

Mrs. Metre. Let me give you one answer: 
1948—-when we were attacked then by seven 
Arab countries, these Arabs fled from this 
country and are now among the refugees. 
Among them were children who at that time 
were 5 years old, 6 years old, 10 years old— 
younger people—14, 15 years old. If, at that 
time, there had been a peace agreement 
signed between us and the Arabs, we, at that 
time, were prepared to take quite a number 
back. Why can’t we do it now? They have 
for the last over 11, almost 12 years, had 
poison poured into their souls daily; in their 
textbooks; in their schools; in their places 
of prayer—they have heard it on the radio 
from their leaders. They’ve read it in the 
papers—that they have one ideal for which 
to live, and that is to destroy Israel and to 
throw these people into the sea. To have 
that group of people come back into this 
tiny country, with the problems that we 
have, I always say to friends that suggest 
that—that when Israeli will decide to com- 
mit suicide, this is one good way of doing it. 
These Arab leaders hate Israel—that one has 
to accept. What I don’t understand—why 
don't they love their own people. Because in 
thsir hatred for Israel they are prepared to 
have these people—men, women and chil- 
dren, go on in these conditions year after 
year only to prove their hatred to Israel and 
keep this hatred alive in the hearts and 
souls of their people. 

Mr. BryYNNeR. Wiser men than we have 
stated that there will be no peace in the 
world until there is a settlement in the Mid- 
dle East. There will be no settlement in 
the Middle East until there is a solution to 
the refugee plight. The United Nations can 
help to house and feed them. The U.N. army 
has for 4 years patrolled Gaza and the other 
border areas and kept the armed truce. But 
the chief business of the Middle East re- 
mains hatred and mistrust. The United Na- 
tions faces no more severe test—including 
the Congo and Algeria. Part of the problem 
is that 15 million DP.’s have no political 
representation—no army—no flag—no sym- 
bol of emerging nationalism. They are part 
of no power bloc. They have no official voice 
but perhaps they do have a different kind 
of voice in the Philharmonia Hungarica, an 
orchestra of refugees whose very flight from 
Hungary was a symbol whose every per- 
formance is a protest—a voice for the mil- 
lions who have lost their voice but not their 
right to be heard. We shall return to that 
freedom orchestra in a moment. 
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Mr. BryNNER. This program ends as it be- 
gan with the Hungarian Symphony in their 
home in Marl. When this young orchestra, 
then a displaced orchestra, played at Car- 
negie Hall in New York, Howard Taubman, 
critic for the New York Times, applauded 
them as a symphony and said: “This or- 
chestra in exile serves the cause of freedom 
while serving the cause of art.” Tonight, 
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they’re playing the Dances Galanta by the 
Hungarian composer Kodaly. This is their 
favorite composition—for the town of Ga- 
lanta is on the load road from Budapest to 
Vienna, and this is the road that most of 
these musicians know very well. 

“If a stranger sojourns with thee in your 
land, ye shall not do him wrong. The 
stranger that sojourns with you shall be 
unto you as the home-born among you—-and 
thou shalt love him as thyself.” 

For the refugee—a rubberstamp on a piece 
of paper is more important than money in 
the bank—for it means that he can move 
and hope. His children may learn. He may 
acquire a new nationality and regain dig- 
nity. This cannot be done with the gift of 
old clothes and old slogans. It requires leg- 
islation—the authority to put the stamp 
upon the paper which is the passport to 
hope. 

Our history sings with the names of men 
and women who sought asylum in this coun- 
try. They believed in the American dream 
and they are part of our heritage. There 
are those waiting, now, to come in, who 
might well help to determine our destiny. 

As we traveled amongst the displaced, we 
kept hearing this refrain of an American 
poet: “Who gave me the sweet and gave my 
brother dust to eat—and when will his ship 
come in?” If you should care to help to 
bring in the ship of a refugee whose hope 
is wearing thin, we shall be glad to forward 
your donation to the appropriate authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Murrow. That’s Yul Brynner—United 
Nations, New York 17, N.Y. Now, on behalf 
of “CBS Reports,” our thanks to Yul Bryn- 
ner, who has spent the better part of a year 
working on this program, as his contribution 
to those millions of refugees who have no 
voice. On their behalf and on his—good 
night and good luck. 


{Brynner sings] 


“About those two little fishes and 

Those five loaves of bread 

Broke the bread up and also the fishes 

And then His disciples went ahead 

But the more passed around, the more they 
found 

With lots left over, when all had been fed— 

On only two little fishes and on five loaves 
of bread. 

Here’s what I’ve said—if we all love one 
another, 

Then the world could be fed 

On only two littie fishes and five loaves of 

bread.” 





KALEWALA DAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Ka- 
lewala is the name given to the Finnish 
national epic, their great national poem. 
Its beginnings go back to the days of 
primeval life in Finland, when the Finns 
customarily recited and sang parts of 
this epic in various local versions and 
in innumerable cantos. The words and 
music were passed on by word of mouth 
from generation to generation, probably 
each generation adding something of its 
own, thus enriching this oldest and best 
known of their national epics. 

Until the 19th century the people had 
known this epic from memory, and it 
was preserved only on their lips. Then, 
scholars traveled through the country~ 
side, listened to the peasants recite and 
sing the cantos, and wrote them down. 
The first collection of these poems and 
songs was published by Zacharius Tope- 
lius in 1822, but it was not until 1835 that 
a fairly complete collection of some 
12,006 lines was published by Elias Lonn- 
rot. This collection appeared on Febru- 
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ary 28 of that year. It was an event cf 
great significance to the Finns, for it 
insured the preservation and perpetua- 
tion of their national epic, embodying 
their spiritual and intellectual values. 
That is why the Finns celebrate the oc- 
casion of its first publication as a na- 
tional holiday, and I gladly join them in 
the observance of that anniversary, the 
126th year of the publication of the 
Finnish epic poem, “Kalewala.” 





ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Estonians have lived in their historic 
homeland on the northeastern shores 
of the Baltic for more than 2,000 years. 
For generations these brave and rugged 
people have struggled for individual free- 
dom and national independence. That 
struggle did not cease even when they 
were brought under the powerful autoc- 
racy of Russian czars early in the 18th 
century. For more than 200 years they 
endured the oppressive yoke of the 
czarist regime, and at the same time they 
worked for their freedom. ‘Their only 
chance came toward the end of the 
First World War. When the czarist gov- 
ernment in Russia was overthrown by 
the Bolshevik revolution in 1917, the 
Estonians regained their freedom and 
proclaimed their independence on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1918. That historic event 
marked a turning point in Estonia’s 
modern history and began a new era for 
the Estonian people. 

Under the democratic form of govern- 
ment established in free Estonia the 
people lived and worked happily for two 
decades. During that relatively short 
time they succeeded in making Estonia 
a model democracy; in every walk of life 
they made significant progress, and the 
country enjoyed prosperity. Then came 
the Second World War, bringing with 
it misery and misfortune. In 1940 the 
country was invaded and occupied by 
the Red army, then a Communist-dom- 
inated government was set up, and in 
August of that year the country was 
made part of the Soviet Union. 

Since then the people of Estonia have 
been deprived of their freedom, suffer- 
ing instead under Communist totalitar- 
ianism. They still yearn for their free- 
dom, and while they are not free to voice 
their feelings, we here in the United 
States can voice their patriotic senti- 
ments on the 43d anniversary of their 
independence day and hope for their de- 
liverance from Communist tyranny. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Feb- 
ruary 24 marked the 43d anniversary of 
the independence of the Republic of 
Estonia. I ask unanimous consent that 
the following statement which I have 
prepared for the free Estonia press and 
for broadcast behind the Iron Curtain 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A GREETING 

We join with all freedom-loving people in 
commemorating the 43d anniversary of the 
independence of the Republic of Estonia. 

The history of the Estonian people began 
in the uncharted past when they migrated 
from the traditional home of their race in 
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the plains behind the Urals and the Volga. 
By the beginning of the Christian era, they 
were settled in the land which is now 
Estonia. 

Left to their own devices, the Estonians 
settled down as fishermen, beekeepers, and 
tillers of the soil. Through the centuries, 
they were invaded by the Vikings, the 
czarist Russians, and by the German cru- 
saders. Later the Swedes and Poles fought 
for this Baltic seaboard and Estonia became 
a Baltic province of Sweden. However, the 
Great Northern War of 1703-14, devastated 
Estonia and its citizens were subjugated by 
the Russians. 

It was not until February 24, 1918, that the 
Republic of Estonia achieved independence. 
What Bene’ did for Czechoslovakia, Poska, 
Pusta, and Piip did for Estonia. Sharing 
of common suffering had built up a national- 
ist unity of purpose. 

Communist Russia shattered the produc- 
tive dream of the Republic. In July 1940, 
the Red army overran and then annexed 
this small nation. Today Red oppression 
and regimentation has kept these brave peo- 
ple in virtual slavery. 

We still hope and believe that Estonia will 
regain her.independence. In the folklore 
of Estonia, the epic poem, “Kalevipoeg,” 
written by Widri R. Ristmets are these 
prophetic words: 


“But the day will soon be breaking 
When all torches will be burning, 
Flinging flames in widening circles 
Which will free the arm embedded 
In the mighty chains of rock, 

Kalev then will be returning 
Bringing happiness to people 
Of a new Estonia.” 


Today, we pray with all freedom-loving 
peoples for the new Estonia which will 
emerge from the Communist shadows. 





FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was away from Washington on February 
16, the 43d anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence, and, therefore, was unable 
to make remarks commemorating the 
occasion. This belated tribute is not, 
however, indicative of a lack of interest 
or lack of sincerity of hope that the 
Lithuanian nation will one day regain 
its independence. 

It is indeed tragic that between czar- 
ist Russia and Communist Russia, Lith- 
uania has enjoyed only two decades of 
independence. During those two dec- 
ades, however, the Lithuanians estab- 
lished a flourishing democracy along the 
Baltic Sea. They initiated sweeping 
land reforms and made great strides 
in industry, education, and social wel- 
fare. On June 15, 1940, the Soviet Army 
invaded and occupied Lithuania and 
since that time the proud and freedom- 
loving people of that country have been 
captives of the Kremlin. The voice of 
freedom and liberty and equality has 
been stilled—but the Lithuanians who 
were fortunate enough to escape the iron 
yoke of communism are still vocal and 
will continue to raise their voices to ex- 
press the hopes and dreams of those 
remaining in their homeland, and which 
I share, that once again Lithuania will 
know the priceless gifts of human liberty 
and national independence. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a resolution 
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dated February 19, 1961, adopted by the 
Lithuanian-American Organization of 
Metropolitan Detroit relating to the ob- 
servance of the 43d anniversary of the 
declaration of independence by the Re- 
public of Lithuania. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


In observance of the 43d anniversary of 
the Republic of Lithuania’s declaration of 
independence, the Lithuanian-American Or- 
ganization of Metropolitan Detroit unani- 
mously resolve: 

1. To respectfully urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to develop an overall dynamic program 
against the international Communist con- 
spiracy; 

2. That special attention be given by the 
United States of America to the necessity 
of hastening the liberation of captive Lith- 
uania and that all acts or omissions which 
tend to confirm the enslavement of Lithu- 
anian subjects be rejected; 

8. That the U.S. Government sponsor a 
resolution in the United Nations based upon 
findings and conclusions which establish the 
Soviet Union as a colonial power and as an 
aggressor against all of the nations now 
colonialized and enslaved by communism. 

Resolved, That this meeting voice its heart- 
felt appreciation and gratitude to the ad- 
ministration and Congress of the United 
States for the many past considerations of, 
and sympathy with, the cause of Lithuania’s 
fight for independence. 

Dr. K. KaRvELis, 
President. 
J. GRUZDAS, 
Executive Secretary. 





STUDY OF RED DOCTRINE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to a recent forward- 
looking action taken by the American 
Bar Association. 

At a meeting February 20 in Chicago, 
the ABA’s house of delegates, policy- 
making body of the organization, ap- 
proved a resolution calling on the 
Nation’s schools to instruct their stu- 
dents in the history, strategies, and 
objectives of communism. 

I submit, Mr. President, that such ac- 
tion has long been overdue. How can 
our young people successfully oppose the 
unholy forces of world communism if 
they are not schooled in its diabolical 
purpose, techniques, and machinations? 

Before we can defeat this enemy, we 
must know him for what he is. We must 
understand his thinking, comprehend 
the scope of his ambitions, and have 
full appreciation for his artfulness and 
ingenuity. 

It is especially heartening to read 
that no negative votes were cast on this 
important issue. And who can disagree 
with the sentiment expressed by one 
member of the ABA’s house of delegates 
that our schools should also teach “more 
Americanism than they do now.” 

In fact, the ABA resolution mentions 
that a primary purpose of acquainting 
our young people with communism 
should be to “instill a greater apprecia- 
tion of democracy and freedom under 
law and the will to preserve that free- 
dom.” 

As a matter of information to all who 
are concerned with perpetuating free- 
dom in our country and the world, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
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Recorp at this point in my remarks a 
story from the Baltimore Sun of Febru- 
ary 21, reporting the ABA action I have 
just discussed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Feb. 21, 
1961] 


RED Doctrine Stupy Urcep—Bar ASSOCIATION 
CALLS FoR CLASSES ON COMMUNISM 


CuicaGo, February 20.—The American Bar 
Association today called for adequate in- 
struction in the history, doctrines, objectives, 
and techniques of communism in high 
schools and colleges. 

A resolution to that effect was approved by 
the house of delegates, the policymaking 
body of the organization of 99,000 lawyers. 
The resolution proposed: 

“Through our members and the coopera- 
tion of State and local bar associations, we 
encourage and support our schools and 
colleges in the presentation of adequate 
instruction in the history, doctrines, objec- 
tives, and techniques of communism, there- 
by helping to instill a greater appreciation 
of democracy and freedom under law and 
the will to preserve that freedom.” 


MORE AMERICANISM 


There were no negative votes, but Edward 
L. Cannon, of Raleigh, N.C., said schools 
should be told of a need for teaching more 
Americanism than they do now. 

Henry J. Te Paske, of Orange City, Iowa, 
chairman of the bar’s committee on Com- 
munist tactics, strategy, and objectives, said: 
“We need adequate knowledge of our opposi- 
tion.” 

Earlier the delegates refused to back a 
move to give immunity to Federal income- 
tax cheaters who make voluntary confessions 
before they are caught. 

The house of delegates also: 

1. Adopted a resolution urging prompt 
passage of legislation to establish 59 addi- 
tional Federal judgeships. 

2. Opposed legislation that would force 
merchants and moneylenders to spel! out 
the details of financing charges on install- 
ment purchases and mortgages. 

The bar’s taxation section (committee) 
offered a resolution to amend the laws to 
“provide that a voluntary disclosure to fraud 
will provide an immunity from criminal 
prosecution.” 

Under the proposal, the taxpayer would 
have to inform Internal Revenue Service 
officials of his fraud before they notify him 
that he is being investigated. The taxpayer 
also would have to give investigators full 
information and would have to pay his tax 
and penalty. 


AGAINST DOUGLAS BILL 


But Dean Erwin Griswold of the Harvard 
Law School objected on grounds that such a 
change would open the door to cynical 
activity. 

On Griswold’s motion, the resolution was 
sent back to a committee for further consid- 
eration by a 104-81 vote. 

Proponents theorized the change might 
have brought more revenue into the US. 
Treasury. 

The delegates took a unanimous stand 
against legislation proposed by Senator 
Dovc.ias, Democrat, of Illinois, to compel 
full disclosure of finance charges on small 
loans, mortgages, and retail sales made on 
the time-payment plan. 

They approved a statement saying such 
laws are in State jurisdiction rather than in 
the Federal field. 

The House, in urging quick congressional 
approval of legislation to establish 59 addi- 
tional Federal judgeships, said there is a 
critical need for them and that President 
Kennedy has agreed with the association 
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that the paramount consideration in the 
appointment of a judge will not be his polit- 
ical party, but his qualification for the 
Office. 

Byron White, Deputy Attorney General, ex- 
pressed hope that more exceptionally quali- 
fied lawyers will interest themselves in be- 
coming judges. 





THE ADMINISTRATION’S HEALTH 
PLAN FOR THE AGED 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
the oldest tricks of the legislative trade 
is to maneuver an opponent of a par- 
ticular measure into the position of ap- 
pearing to be against the goals of the 
measure. Thus, a Senator who seriously 
and studiously questions the idea of add- 
ing medical care for the aged to our 
social security system might be made 
to look as though he opposes health care 
for the aged; or. that he opposes the 
aged; or even that he is opposed to 
health. 

The administration’s proposal for put- 
ting health care for the aged under so- 
cial security is a controversial issue— 
not because any Senator is opposed to 
health, or the aged, or health care for the 
aged—but because there are some very 
good reasons why it may be considered 
just plain bad legislation. 

Some of these reasons are outlined 
and illustrated in an article which I 
clipped from the Manchester, N.H., 
Union Leader of February 15. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the article 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


INEQUITIES IN J.F.K. HEALTH PLAN ARE 
REVEALED IN FICTIONAL CASE 


WaAsHINGTON.—This is the fictional case of 
John and Mary Jones, both aged 65. It il- 
lustrates one of the controversial issues raised 
by President Kennedy’s health plan for the 
aged. 

There are couples like the Joneses in al- 
most every community. They are among 
the 14 million elderly persons who would 
get all the benefits of the new program with- 
out having to pay any of the costs. 

Kennedy wants Congress to add the pay- 
ment of hospitalization and nursing home 
costs to cash benefits available under the 
social security program. This added cost 
would be financed by a $1.5 billion yearly 
boost in social security taxes on workers 
and their employers. 


PREPAYMENT PLAN 


The President calls this a program of 
prepayment of health costs. 

Although some would insist on adding the 
word “compulsory,” many would accept Ken- 
nedy’s terms as accurately describing the 
program insofar as it would affect young 
persons now going into the work force. 

These younger workers will be paying so- 
cial security taxes for the next 45 years or 
so, including the extra health tax which 
would be set at a maximum of $31 a year 
for employees, with their employers con- 
tributing a like amount. 

‘But Kennedy’s description is only partially 
accurate for middle-aged workers nearing 
retirement. They will escape the full brunt 
of the higher taxes needed to pay for exist- 
ing cash and proposed health benefits, since 
they won’t be felt until January 1, 1969. 

And it’s not prepayment at all for those 
like the Joneses who could draw medical 
benefits without paying any of the new taxes. 
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Jones represents the retired workers who 
have paid the maximum in social security 
taxes. He was 40 when the payroll tax was 
first applied in 1937. Over the years his 
earnings required him and his employer to 
pay the maximum payroll tax, with con- 
tributions for each ranging from $30 in 1937 
to $144 last year. 

The contributions from both added up to 
$2,600 when Jones retired last month, and 
he and his wife began drawing $180 in 
monthly benefits. If they both live 10 more 
years, they will draw $21,600 cash benefits. 

Enactment of the controversial health 
program Kennedy proposed to Congress last 
Thursday would result in a big increase in 
the potential cost to the social security fund 
of the Joneses’ benefits. 

Some retired workers on the benefit rolls 
paid less than $50 into the social security 
fund. They get much smaller cash benefits 
but would qualify for the same medical 
benefits as John and Mary Jones. 

If either or both the Joneses needed hos- 
pitalization, they would be entitled to up to 
90 days of hospitalization and 180 days of 
nursing home care. The patient would have 
to foot the bill for only a small part of the 
hospitalization cost—$10 a day for the first 9 
days, 

ASKING QUESTIONS 

Some influential lawmakers are asking 
these questions: 

Is it fair to impose on the social security 
fund the cost of medical benefits for per- 
sons who will pay no part of the new taxes? 

If a new program is started, shouldn’t 
benefits be restricted to those who have paid 
at least a year or more of the heavier taxes? 

They point out the Congress cautiously 
followed this pattern when it first set up 
the social security system. The law was 
passed in 1935. The taxes were first applied 
in 1937. The benefits didn’t start until 1940. 

Some influential Democratic lawmakers are 
talking privately of being just as cautious 
in moving the program into the controversial 
new field advocated by Kennedy. 

Such an approach, they pointed out, would 
reduce the amount of new tax revenue need- 
ed to operate the program, particularly if the 
benefits were set at levels well below those 
proposed by Kennedy. 





THE NATIONAL GUARD IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
January 1960, the mission of the New 
Hampshire Air National Guard was 
changed from the employment of fight- 
er-interceptor aircraft to multiengine 
heavy transport. I am much pleased to 
say that New Hampshire was among the 
first States to receive this heavy equip- 
ment, to train its crews and to qualify 
for global transport missions. 

Under the direction of New Hamp- 
shire’s able adjutant general, Maj. Gen. 
Francis B. McSwiney, and the imme- 
diate command of Col. Paul Smith, the 
13lst Heavy Transport Group has es- 
tablished an enviable record of efficient 
performance over a relatively short 
period of time, and it is one in which 
I, for one, take considerable pride. 

The February 1961 issue of the Na- 
tional Guardsman, official publication of 
the National Guard Association, carries 
an extremely interesting article en- 
titled “From Keene to Korea,” which 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

This article portrays the splendid co- 
operation which can and does exist be- 
tween our civilian community and var- 
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ious components of our Armed Forces. 
It is the story of a substantial quantity 
of foodstuff, clothing, and other articles 
of necessity donated by the public- 
spirited citizens of Keene, N.H., for the 
use of an orphanage at Seoul, Korea. 

This shipment was airlifted with skill 
and proficiency by an aircraft of the 
New Hampshire Air National Guard, 
with the cooperation of the Military Air 
Transport Service, in what I believe to 
be the longest mission of its kind ever 
performed by an Air National Guard 
unit. In my judgment, this flight dem- 
onstrated the high quality of service 
the National Guard is prepared to give 
this Nation in time of conflict, should 
the necessity arise. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


FROM KEENE TO KOREA 
(By Maj. W. D. McGlasson) 


There was no fuss, no photographers, no 
farewells. All the formalities had been taken 
care of the day before. The air guardsmen 
simply climbed into the big plane, ran up 
its four powerful engines, waved to the two 
ground crewmen standing by with fire ex- 
tinguishers, and took off. 

Thus, as casually as for a half-hour hop 
down to Boston, a New Hampshire flight 
crew commenced the longest peacetime 
training flight ever credited to the Air Na- 
tional Guard, from New Hampshire all the 
way across the continent and the Pacific 
Ocean to Korea, some 8,500 air miles from 
their starting point. Before they returned 
to Grenier AFB 12 days later, plane and crew 
had traveled more than a third of the way 
around the world and back—nearly 17,000 
miles. Even though the entire trip took 
less than 2 weeks, they twice ran through 
the whole climatic scale, freezing in New 
England, shivering in fog-damp central 
California, donning trunks and gay shirts 
in Hawaii, swimming in Wake Island’s 
lagoon at a comfortable 77°, and back to 
shivering again in a nippy Japan and Korea 
breeze. 

Taken separately, there was nothing un- 
usual about plane, crew, route, cargo, or the 
flight itself. With the exception of the red- 
cheeked Santa Claus painted on its nose, the 
plane was an ordinary C97 Stratofreighter, 
big bellied, slow, reliable, and unglamorous. 
The crew was standard for the C97—two 
pilots, navigator, two flight engineers and a 
loadmaster—backed up this time for training 
purposes, however, by one MATS regular for 
each of the crew positions. The route, too, 
was standard—a long-traveled leg in MATS’ 
system, and the cargo an odd-lot conglom- 
eration of clothing, food, toys, and such, 
destined for an orphanage in Korea’s capital 
city. 

It was in the combination of all these fac- 
tors that the flight attained a significance 
far greater than the sum of its separate 
parts. When the plane touched down at 
Seoul’s Kimpo Air Field, the Santa Claus 
design and the big New Hampshire Air Na- 
tional Guard inscription along its fuselage 
told the group of waiting Korean children 
and their 1 Cav Div sponsors that this was 
the payoff to Operation Sleighlift. Six tons 
of badly needed supplies donated by the citi- 
zens of Keene, N.H., to help a group of 
Korean orphans through the bitter winter 
months, had been delivered—in a New 
Hampshire Air Guard plane by a New Hamp- 
shire crew. 

To the men responsible for American 
defense, the flight represented far more than 
an exercise in human goodness. To them, 
it meant this: if the Air Guard’s new heavy 
transport squadrons could carry food and 
clothing all the way from Keene to Korea 
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as the by-product of a training flight, they 
just as readily could haul troops and vital 
supplies to any airfield on the face of the 
globe to support an emergency military 
need. With squadrons already formed, or 
aforming, the Air Guard’s long-haul ele- 
ments were just about ready to join MATS’ 
first team. 

It was a crisp, clear New England morn- 
ing and the sun had just shown itself above 
the low hills bordering the New Hampshire 
airbase, when Maj. James E. Cuddihee 
steered the big stratofreighter onto the run- 
way and called for “max” power. There 
were 13 persons on board but no one even 
mentioned the ill-omened head count. 

TSgt. Richard C. Nault shoved the four 
throttles far forward, the heavily loaded 
plane lumbered down the runway with in- 
creasing speed until finally it lifted itself 
into the air, and Operation Sleighlift 
was on its way. 

Slowly, MATS No. 80402 climbed to cruise 
altitude. Nothing is done suddenly with a 
fully loaded C97. The four huge engines 
each generate 3,500 horsepower, but they 
have their work cut out for them when the 
plane is loaded for a long hop. That morn- 
ing, they were lifting some 76 tons up 
through the atmosphere—23 tons of it in 
fuel alone. That’s 7,088 gallons, Alc. Robert 
Hicks, the loadmaster, quickly calculated— 
enough for the 3,000-mile flight to Travis 
AFB, Calif., plus 10 percent safety factor. 
It takes 900 to 1,200 pounds of fuel just 
to warm-up the engines and get the plane 
off the ground, explained TSgt. Robert Ross, 
one of the NHANG flight engineers, and 
an average 3,000 pounds an hour to keep it 
in flight. Rounding out the 76 tons was 
the plane itself, at 86,557 pounds net; the 
crew of 13 and their luggage; emergency 
equipment, such as two fully outfitted 20- 
man life rafts for the Pacific crossing and 
finally, the payload. 


THE LONG-RANGE PATTERN 


While the plane droned westward across 
Michigan, the snow-covered Dakotas and the 
northern Rockies, I asked a lot of ques- 
tions of the kind only a ground-bound Army 
type would think of, and emerged with a 
better understanding of the flight, and of 
how it came about. 

First, I wanted to know, how did this 
flight fit into the general pattern of retrain- 
ing for ANG jet fighter units converted last 
year to heavy transports? Second, what was 
Operation Sleighlift? Third, how did the two 
become intermingled? Finally, a question I 
reserved for the top brass in both MATS and 
the Air Guard: what was the timetable for 
future conversions? 

From his memory and from clippings and 
notes in the bulging pockets of his flying 
suit, Major Cuddihee, aircraft commander 
and fulltime operations officer for N.H.’s 157 
Air Transport Group provided answers to 
the first three questions. This was the sec- 
ond in what was to become a series of over- 
seas training and checkout flights to qualify 
the New Hampshire crews in their global 
mission. Six ANG squadrons had made their 
conversion from jets in January 1960 and 
now, all were entering the final phase of 
their retraining. Each man on each of the 
16 crews in the six squadrons was required 
to make two overwater checkout flights be- 
fore he could be rated as operationally ready. 

Early this year, we learned later from top 
Air guardsmen at the Pentagon, five more 
squadrons will be converted and their full- 
time technicians entered in the initial phase 
of retraining in a speedup of the original 
program. By the time the conversion pro- 
gram is completed sometime in fiscal year 
1962, 17 ANG squadrons will have been as- 
signed a MATS big-plane mission and their 
240 flight crews each will be making at least 
two flights per year to keep current in the 
techniques of overwater flight. That, ac- 
cording to Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, head 
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of the Air Guard, adds up to well over a flight 
a day—and not just to Tokyo but later, prob- 
ably, to Manila, Rome, Madrid, and other 
bases in MATS’ globe-circling network. 

Operation Sleighlift got its start several 
weeks before when Lt. Horace D. Verry, an 
Army officer (and former Army guardsman) 
from Keene, now stationed in Korea, wrote 
a letter to Keene Publisher Justin Gallagher 
describing the poverty of the 78 children at 
Pubwon Orphanage. Mr. Gallagher pub- 
lished the letter; Mayor Charles A. Coolidge 
and MSgt. Irving Clark, the local Army re- 
cruiter, organized a drive, and 12,000 pounds 
of warm clothing, nonperishable foods, toys, 
medical supplies—even two pianos and six 
phonographs—soon piled up in a warehouse, 
all of it donated by generous Keene citizens. 
The only problem was how to get it to Korea. 
Dr. James Murray, local physician and an 
Air Guard medical officer, told them about 
the training flight from Grenier Air Force 
Base to Tokyo in early December and said it 
just might be possible to wangle Air Force 
permission to haul the good-will cargo to the 
Far East and right on to Seoul. It took some 
convincing, but the Air Force finally granted 
permission. Previous flights had gone to 
Tokyo but none had made the additional 
600-mile hop to Seoul. Thus it became the 
longest training flight on the Air Guard 
records. 


FROM JET JOCKEY TO “TRUCK DRIVER” 


Was it difficult, I next asked Major Cuddi- 
hee, for the jet pilots to adjust to the bigger, 
slower, prop-driven transports? Is there a 
tendency among the former jet jockeys to 
downgrade their new mission and look back 
too fondly on the days when they left con- 
trails at 35,000 feet as part of the ANG’s 
all-jet air defense force? 

Yes, replied the major, a big, husky New 
Englander with more than 8,000 hours in 
his flight book, most of it in jets, it was 
difficult to adjust because habits of long 
standing had to be broken, new mental 
attitudes adopted. 

“The fighter pilot is a lone wolf, the heavy 
transport pilot a team player,” he explained. 
“There’s a basic difference in their mental- 
ities and it takes time to shed one set of 
concepts, take on another.” 

“When you ask the flight engineer to give 
you ‘maximum power,’” he went on, “you're 
depending on someone else to do what you've 
always had to do for yourself—and you find 
your own hand inching toward the 
throttles.” 

Yes, he said, they miss the excitement 
and the individual challenge posed by jet 
fighters, but now they have a new sweet- 
heart. She’s not such a hot, fast-stepping 
little number, but she’s just as lovable in 
her own sedate way! Now, the crews are 
fully aware of the critical importance of 
their new mission and they’re just as en- 
thusiastic about it as they were about the 
old. 

Why, I asked Maj. John Hardwick, senior 
AF adviser to the New Hampshire unit, 
along on the trip to check out the Guard 
pilots, are all six of the Air Guard’s present 
transport squadrons assigned to WESTAF 
(Western Transport Air Force)? This re- 
quires the crews in two of the squadrons, 
at Greiner and Schenectady, to make the 
long cross-country hop to California before 
they even can start their over-water training 
flights. Wouldn’t it be more practical to 
assign them to EASTAF (Eastern Transport 
Air Force) so their flights could originate 
at McGuire AFB, N.J., and terminate on the 
other side of the Atlantic? 

The assignment of all six squadrons to 
WESTAF, replied Major Hardwick, was to 
centralize—and thus simplify—their initial 
training and supervision. Later, he conjec- 
tured, when other guard squadrons swap 
their fighters for transports, they may be 
split between the two MATS headquarters, 
with the Mississippi as the boundary. 
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Now we were approaching Travis AFB, 
west coast terminal for MATS’ Pacific oper- 
ations and home, at one time or another in 
their careers, to almost every flier in the 
MATS system. Here, friend met friend, 
often after a lapse of several months, to 
exchange gossip, shop talk—and laundry. 

Travis, though, was only the first of many 
such stops. MATS men are a nomadic breed, 
by the very nature of their job, and Hickam 
AFB (Hawaii); Wake Island, a tiny circlet of 
coral surrounding a pale green, storybook 
lagoon; and Tachikawa (Japan) all are homes 
away from home, each as familiar to the 
roving transport crews as their own home- 
towns, each a place for swapping jokes—and 
favors. 

“Say, Bill, next time you get to Hickam 
will you pick up the watch I left at the PX 
for repairs? Just leave it with Casey at 
Travis and I’ll pick it up next time out.” 
That’s the kind of deals that go on as a 
matter of course. 


MATS AND ANG IN A HAPPY MARRIAGE 


On the long, overwater legs of our flight 
(Travis to Hickam, 2,145 miles; Hickam to 
Wake, 2,011 miles; and Wake to Tachikawa, 
1,743 miles), and among the MATS officers 
we met at each stop, I resumed my ques- 
tioning, and the answers gave a clearer pic- 
ture of this new MATS-ANG alliance. 

Everyone I queried, guardsman and Regu- 
lar alike, agreed that the mating was a 
happy one. 

“The MATS people have taken us into the 
family,” said one of plane 80402’s crewmen. 
“They treat us like one of their own.” 

A high-placed MATS officer at Travis out- 
lined a philosophy which he credited to 
Maj. Gen. Russell L. Waldron, WESTAF com- 
mander: “We're happy as hell to have the 
guard with us. They work hard, have lots 
of spirit, give us a badly needed boost in 
our wartime airlift capability. We treat ’em 
like our own. They’re part of MATS.” 

“Listen to some of our ground crews,” he 
went on, “and you'll see what I’m getting 
at. When an Air Guard C97 comes in, you 
don’t hear them say ‘Here comes an Air 
Guard plane;’ they say “Here comes one of 
our planes.’” 

“One reason—and a big one—that our re- 
training has gone so well is that MATS 
gave us some of its best men as advisers,” 
said Major Cuddihee and Capt. John Enright, 
the guard copilot, at a later bull session. 

The MATS advisers are all tops in their 
trade, said the two ANG pilots, with thou- 
sands of hours in the air and much of it 
in the C97. 

Not that the guardsmen themselves are 
amateurs—not by a long way. Major Cud- 
dihee has been flying since World War II, 
Captain Enright almost as long; Capt. 
Henry R. Simonds, Jr., the navigator, learned 
his trade as a World War II cadet; Technical 
Sergeants Nault and Ross each has years of 
experience in the maintenance field. Ross, 
for example, spent 6 years as a full-time 
MATS flight engineer before taking a simi- 
lar full-time job as an ANG technician. Air- 
man Hicks, the loadmaster, had less service 
but had been graduated from the load- 
master’s school at Shepherd Air Force Base. 
And they’re representative of the flying per- 
sonnel in all six MATS-mated squadrons. 

Next, as we made the hop from Wake to 
Tachikawa, I had a question for the naviga- 
tors, Captain Simonds of the guard crew, 
and his MATS adviser counterpart, Maj. 
Albert V. Freeman. Why did we follow the 
longer southern route via Hawaii and Wake? 
Couldn't our C-97 make it nonstop from 
Hawaii to Japan, cutting off that long swing 
to the south? Not during the winter 
months, they explained. The prevailing 


winds then are from west to east, sometimes . 


at unbelievable velocities up at flying alti- 
tude. Flying straight into Japan from 
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Hawaii, we’d be bucking headwinds that 
sometimes climb to 100 miles per hour. 

On the return trip, though, it’s all to the 
good. Above 15,000 feet one of the aptly 
named jetstreams usually can be found to 
propel you on into Hawaii nonstop. Our 
C-97, which normally cruises at about 210 
knots groundspeed, whizzed along at speeds 
which occasionally reached 350 knots. 

But now we were approaching Japan on 
the outbound leg of the trip and I had one 
more question for Major Cuddihee before 
we landed at Tachikawa for the MATS-pre- 
cribed 15 hours of crew rest. Are the crews 
on MATS and ANG transports organized as 
close-knit “families,” as in our wartime 
bomber forces—every man flying each time 
with the same group of coworkers? No, 
answered the major, crew integrity is the 
law in SAC, where different conditions pre- 
vail, but in the transport forces, all proce- 
dures are so thoroughly standardized that 
any navigator, or engineer, or loadmaster, or 
pilot, can blend efficiently into a team opera- 
tion, even if they’re all perfect strangers to 
each other (although it became obvious to 
us that there are few strangers in MATS; 
MATS itself is a family). This permits 
closer control of flying hours, for one thing. 
If a man misses out on some hours this 
week because he’s sick, he can make them 
up a couple of weeks hence. Nor does it im- 
mobilize an entire crew just because one 
man is out of action. 

Now, with the symmetrical cone of Mount 
Fuji rising through the clouds off to the west, 
we were letting down for Tachikawa. This 
meant, to the crewmen, some badly needed 
rest, a chance to poke into street-corner 
stalls in a strange country shopping for 
souvenirs, and some exotic oriental dishes 
to try out and customs to observe. 

We were scheduled to make the quick dash 
to Korea the next day to turn over our cargo 
to 1 Cav Div troops for delivery to the 
orphanage, so Major Cuddihee’s final instruc- 
tions were: “Remember, we want to get into 
Seoul and out before the weather closes in. 
We're supposed to be there at noon sharp, so 
it’s 0600 alert, 0700 to show, 0900 to go.” 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED, HEAD FOR THE STABLE 


Next day, Plane 80402 kept its rendezvous 
with the Pubwon orphans, and in a typical 
American gesture, the first thing lifted out 
of the airplane was a 7-foot Christmas tree 
bearing a card which read: ‘Merry Christmas 
to Horace Verry and His Orphans.” It had 
been stowed on the plane’s big clamshell 
cargo doors, away from the other cargo 
throughout the long flight, to avoid damage. 
It immediately was turned over to Brig. Gen. 
F. H. Britton, the 1 Cav Div CG, who turned 
and handed it to Miss Lee On Soon, the or- 
phanage director, to mark the happy and 
successful conclusion of Operation Sleigh- 
Lift. 

Three hours later, the official ceremonies 
over and the largess of a New England town 
on its way by Army truck to its final des- 
tination, the plane and its crew of guards- 
men and advisers headed back toward Tachi- 
kawa to start the long flight home. First 
there’d a 48-hour layover at “Tachi,” the 
prescribed crew rest for so extended a jour- 
ney, then the last minute hubbub of de- 
parture—trying to find the small Japanese 
woman who'd taken your dirty clothing 
away for laundering shortly after your first 
arrival; changing military scrip back into 
US. currency at the yen window in the ter- 
minal, concurrently trying to sell your re- 
maining Japanese yen to incoming service- 
men (you can swap scrip for Japanese money 
to spend off base but you can’t change it 
back). 

Finally, wheels-up. We were making the 
first hop direct to Hawaii, thanks to favor- 
able winds, fireballing Midway en route. 
That means landing only briefly to eat 
breakfast, refuel, and listen to the Navy men 
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stationed there tell about the latest antics 
of the ridiculous gooney birds. 

The long flight—all afternoon, all night, 
and well into the next day—provided an op- 
portunity to mull over some of the things 
we'd seen and learned, both the important 
and the trivial. The time changes, for in- 
stance. On a trip like this, you’re eternally 
setting your watch up or back, gaining or 
losing 3 or 4 hours a day depending on which 
direction you’re going. And somewhere be- 
tween Hawaii and Wake, you gain (or lose) a 
whole day, when you cross the international 
date line. Thus you leave Japan at noon 
Monday and, after 22 hours en route, reach 
Honolulu 2 hours before vou started—on 
paper, that is. 

There’s a note in my memo book simply 
labeled ‘“‘Problems,”’ and thereunder I listed 
some of the areas in which the ANG and 
MATS jointly will have to concentrate some 
of their best thinking. Crew qualification, 
for instance. MATS truthfully can say, at 
this point, that only 3 of the 96 air crews 
in the 6 ANG squadrons are rated as opera- 
tionally ready by current MATS standards. 
But men who are close to the problem say 
everything isn’t as simple as black and white. 
MATS Regulars, piling-up 90 hours of flying 
on a single trip such as ours, can amass 
quickly the total needed to achieve and 
maintain a ready rating. It takes much 
longer when you’re flying guard style, on 
weekends and in spare time. Perhaps, say 
guard officers, some of the standards are 
too severe for guardsmen; perhaps some 
modifications can be permitted without sac- 
rificing proficiency. 





A DICTIONARY OF COMMUNIST 
LANGUAGE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
present serious situation in the Congo 
and its repercussions in the United Na- 
tions brings out once more what I be- 
lieve to be the crux of all of our difficul- 
ties in trying to deal with Communists. 
This is due to the inability of many to 
understand Communist mentality, psy- 
chology, and language. 

They make the monumental mistake 
of regarding Communists as merely un- 
reasonable troublemakers or chronic 
soreheads. We compound this error by 
the even greater mistake of failing to 
understand that Communists have 
created an entirely new language of their 
own. George Orwell in his remarkable 
book “1984” called such perversion and 
distortion of ordinary language for 
brainwashing and population control 
methods—‘‘Newspeak.”’ 

While there is now a substantial li- 
brary of sound and informative books on 
communism, unfortunately very little 
has been written on Communist “New- 
speak.” Counterattack, a weekly anti- 
Communist newsletter published for the 
past 14 years in New York, has helped 
close this serious gap in our understand- 
ing of the whole complex problem of 
communism. The February 3 issue is 
devoted to “Communist Language—A 
Dictionary of Its Own.” The author is 
Edward Hunter the well-known corre- 
spondent and author who first brought 
back from Red China the Communist 
term “brainwashing” and introduced it 
into our language. Mr. Hunter also 
wrote “Brainwashing From Pavlov to 
Powers” recently published by the Book- 
mailer, New York. 

I regard this article so important to a 
more correct understanding of Commu- 
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nist mentality and what makes Commu- 
nists tick that I strongly urge every 
Member of this body to read this issue of 
Counterattack. Most of our bungling in 
trying to deal with Communists would 
be eliminated if our policymakers only 
understood the lesson which Mr. Hun- 
ter’s article conveys. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that “Communist Language” be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp at this 
point in my remarks today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE WaR FOR YOUR MIND—COMMUNIST 
LANGUAGE—A DICTIONARY OF ITS OWN 
(By Edward Hunter) 

This is the first of a series of three or 
more articles on what is probably the most 
effective Red bait—Communist language. 
This article deals with the existence of Com- 
munist language as such. The next will 
describe the Communist dictionary in an 
effort to make dialectical materialism com- 
prehensible to the ordinary citizen. A third 
article will provide a glossary of Red words, 
and cliches, a basic dictionary with which we 
can translate Communist statements. 

One of the most successful traps Com- 
munists use is in our methods of communi- 
cation. They have infiltrated our speech and 
literature, and operate a parallel language 
inside our own. Communist language has 
its own vocabulary. The meaning of words 
differs from similar ones in other tongues, no 
matter how identical the spelling, pronunci- 
ation, and grammatical use. 

During the early years of communism 
there was reason for people not realizing this. 
The Communists were comparatively few in 
numbers even in the Soviet Union, where 
the party seized power from an already vic- 
torious revolution that had overthrown the 
czardom and operated a parliament. The 
fatal blunder of this regime was in accord- 
ing, while emergency conditions still pre- 
vailed, equal privileges to those dedicated 
to its destruction. The free world cannot 
be too critical of this naivete, for it has yet 
to learn the lesson itself. 

The Communist hierarchy did not conceal 
its conspiratorial nature. This was done for 
it by fuzzy-minded, hard-headed, self-styled 
idealists who transferred to communism all 
their own aspirations for a perfect society, 
and closed their eyes and ears to whatever 
conflicted with their restless dreams, which 
they call Leninism, with a bible entitled 
“dialectical materialism.” 

The Reds thereby obtained an aggressive, 
even hysterical, certainly ruthless, corps of 
defenders of the new faith, who fought 
fiercely against any who would arouse them 
from their dreams. This environment en- 
abled the Reds to perpetrate unprecedented 
crimes, including man-made famines taking 
millions of lives; the institution of slave 
labor camps holding tens of millions; the de- 
velopment of a clinical, Pavlovian system of 
changing political attitudes based upon an 
atheism that equates a man with a dog; the 
massacre of broad sections of the educated 
classes of entire nations, as in Poland and 
Korea, in a program of calculated genocide. 
All this was concealed by the pro-Red 
dreamers, once addicted to the opiate of 
communism. Any compromise with truth 
was preferable in their eyes to the loss of 
their Marxist narcotic. 

Nearly a half-century has passed since a 
coterie of near-sighted Junkers, thinking 
themselves supremely clever at psychological 
warfare, transported Lenin across Germany, 
so he could overthrow Russia’s democratic 
revolution and create enough havoc to pre- 
vent Russia’s reentry into World War I. 
How the world has paid for this trickery. 
What a ghastly price it has cost all Germans. 
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We are all still paying for it. The reason for 
bringing this up is twofold. One, to explain 
how we failed to detect the Communist 
language. Two, to remind those on the free 
world side, who can think clearly, of history’s 
terrible warning. 

But there is no longer any excuse for 
blindness to Communist tactics, baits, and 
traps. Government officials are prone to pass 
the buck to the public, while leaders in 
private life insist it is the Government’s 
job. The average man takes refuge in the 
theory that a single individual can do 
nothing as if everything that has ever hap- 
pened was not first conceived in some one 
man’s mind. Actually, it is up to all of us. 
The penalty falls upon all. Those with the 
most to lose are the elite, the executives in 
industry and labor, and in journalism. If 
they don’t make it their personal responsi- 
bility, they will be liquidated and evaporated, 
to use Red terminology. Department store 
heads, editorial writers, trade union delegates 
and college professors are part of the public 
that constitutes the majority. So what if 
government is shirking its duty? This is no 
excuse to indulge in any apathy that is 
tantamount to suicide. Once leaders in 
private enterprise bestir themselves, they 
find the ‘Government following their lead. 

The start people can make to save their 
own lives and that of their loved ones and 
their institutions against Khrushchev’s 
promised burial of us, is to learn what the 
Communists mean by their talk and the 
bait they have set in the form of a specific 
Communist language. 


COMMUNISM MUST BE TRANSLATED 


There was a time when there would have 
been no questions about the meaning of some 
such sentence as, communism has its own 
language. The reader might agree, or doubt 
it, but the idea would be clear to him. Not 
any more. More and more people nowadays 
react to sentences. They don’t really read 
them. This is Pavlov’s signal system. Peo- 
ple say, “Oh yes, I know; the Reds use se- 
mantics in order to fool you.” Or, “Sure 
enough; you're referring to Red doubletalk.” 

But this is not what the sentence says. 
A language is not mere semantics, nor just 
doubletalk. The Reds use these, too, but in 
addition, they have a specific language. This 
is extremely difficult for people to grasp, be- 
cause the language is cleverly concealed in- 
side our own and is adapted to the language 
of the country where Reds operate. Without 
this language as a cover for their own 
machinations, and a deceit upon non-Com- 
munists, the Red hierarchy could not con- 
dition us for the kill. Communist language 
is employed as a softening-up media, and 
is the means of indoctrination; the two 
processes that go into brainwashing. 

Much of the verbiage used by communism 
is dissembling. Khrushchev makes constant 
use of Communist language to confuse and 
entrap us. In a speech before a Rumanian 
Red Congress on June 22, 1960, he said: 
“You remember that I was accused in the 
United States of trying practically physically 
to bury every capitalist.” His audience 
laughed. He pointed out that the Com- 
munists were not so _ naive. “They 
understand that capitalism is its own 
gravedigger.” This brought hilarity to his 
listeners. 

When he reported to the Supreme Soviet 
in Moscow last May 5 on the torpedoing 
of the summit conference, he said, ‘“‘Imperial- 
ism arouses the wrath of the people and digs 
its own grave.” This is an old line. Let us 
translate that last statement of his from 
Communist language into our own. Here is 
what we get: “The Communists will pro- 
voke the populations of the leading non- 
Communist countries into destroying them- 
selves.” 

Without translation, there can be no 
understanding of communism. Our leaders 
agree now that we must learn the tactics 
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the Reds use against us. Yet almost every 
attempt to do so, instead of teaching the 
evils of communism, is lost in verbiage and 
ends up by becoming an indoctrination 
course in communism. There are plenty 
of pro-Reds to push it this way. We can 
pull the carpet out from under them anti 
see through the plotting of the enemy onc? 
we grasp the fact that communism speaks 
a language of its own, learn its general ap- 
proach and pick up some of its vocabulary. 
None of this is very difficult; what is hardest 
to achieve is a state of mind willing to do it. 

Eighty-one Communist parties from 
around the world, including the United 
States, held a month-long convention in 
Moscow recently and on December 6 a mani- 
festo was issued that filled about 25 solid 
columns of small type in the New York 
Times. Here is one paragraph from it: 

“The formation and consolidation of na- 
tional democracies enables the countries 
concerned to make rapid social progress and 
play an active part in the people’s struggle 
for peace, against the aggressive policies of 
the imperialist camp, for the complete aboli- 
tion of the colonial yoke.” 

If we read those words according to their 
definitions in an ordinary dictionary, we can- 
not avoid being taken for a propaganda ride. 
The words don’t mean the same in dialectical 
materialism, which is the dictionary of Com- 
munist terminology and a guide to Commu- 
nist thought. 

If an intelligence officer or diplomat ac- 
cepts the ordinary English version, he will 
be passing along misinformation or deceiv- 
ing himself. This is what we have been 
doing for years. The newspaper dispatches 
that quoted it without translation were 
doing the same. Here is how the paragraph 
reads, translated: 

“The formation and consolidation of 
states set up as the result of nationalistic 
movements enables these countries to obtain 
new privileges rapidly, and to play an active 
part in the pro-Red policies of the free 
world, for the complete ouster of the white 
man from Asia and Africa.” 

The entire Red manifesto was spotted with 
this sort of thing. Untranslated, whoever 
publishes it is abetting Red propaganda. 
Communist writing has a hypnotic cadence 
to it, which gives a reader the impression 
of being privy to some special knowledge. 
Interminable pages of it, and hours of it in 
speech, are forced upon the overworked 
minds of peoples living under communism. 

By cloaking their ideas and instructions 
in this verbose language, the Reds are able 
to utter the most bare-faced lies and issue 
their most vicious orders, coming out in the 
open with details for the commission of out- 
right treason, while seeming to be express- 
ing highly idealistic thoughts in a sentence 
structure that while unnecessarily involved, 
is otherwise perfectly proper. The ordinary 
reader cannot avoid feeding himself Red 
propaganda and has no idea what the sen- 
tences actually mean. 

A complete understanding of Communist 
language, with all its nuances, would be 
tantamount to taking a lengthy indoctrina- 
tion course in communism, and is far too in- 
volved a process, and unnecessary. One 
doesn’t have to become an expert in com- 
munism to see through their jargon, any 
more than one has to be fluent in German to 
order a meal in a Munich restaurant. 

Those, however, who deal with Commu- 
nist subjects have the obligation of acquir- 
ing an insight into Red language. Newspa- 
per correspondents who send dispatches 
about communism are doing their country a 
disservice if they fail to translate it for the 
average reader. Certainly our intelligence 
people in the FBI or the CIA who deal with 
communism have the obligation of learning 
the language otherwise they become Red 
stooges no matter how anti-Communist 
they believe themselves to be. This is the 
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trap. This is how it was laid out. Un- 
fortunately, the bulk of newspapermen, 
Government agents, and dplomats, certainly 
most professors in the social sciences, on 
whom we depend for our information and 
guidance, have fallen headlong into the Red 
language trap. This has been particularly 
true of our policymakers in the State 
Department. 

Those who have the faculty for translat- 
ing from the Communist have been squeezed 
out of the picture by the opportunists and 
fellow travelers who have taken the name 
“liberal” as a cover. Those whose records for 
accuracy on communism are the best, as 
shown by the record, are branded anti-Com- 
munist and are called alarmist, and hysteri- 
cal, because their reports differ so completely 
from those who accept Red lingo at face 
value, and have been consistently wrong. 
A situation has developed in which those 
who have been correct about communism 
are forced onto the sidelines, while the 
clique that left a trail of disastrous blunders 
receives book-of-the-month contracts, the 
fat consultation fees, juicy foundation 
awards, and the highest paying Government 
jobs. Their consistency in bringing forth 
learned sounding errors supports the so- 
called scientifically based prediction by Red 
theorists that our society can be induced 
to bury itself. Their role is decisive. They 
supply the tranquilizers and the sleeping 
pills to our society, from bottles labeled 
“peaceful coexistence,” diverting attention 
from what the enemy actually says and does. 
Yet, this process continues to go on as if 
there were some regulation in editorial and 
personnel offices, that only those who have 
proven themselves wrong on communism are 
eligible for consideration. They have to be 
wrong the same way too, giving the impres- 
sion of accuracy by referendum. They must 
have fallen into the same traps, making it 
appear their’s had to be the right road after 
all, because so many people took it. 

This is the sinister background to the con- 
formity of today. 

What superficially sounds like evidence of 
a moderate Red attitude, can turn out in 
translation to be a threat or an insult. 
Foreign correspondents interviewed Khru- 
shchev in Moscow last May 11, for instance, 
at an inspection of what was presented as 
the remnants of the U-2 that had been 
brought down near Sverdlovsk. This was an 
especially vitriolic interview, one in which 
Khrushchev showed how Communists react 
to forebearance on our part. He had just 
come from Paris, where he had used gutter 
language against us while haranguing our 
President to his face. “You spit in their 
eye, but they insist it’s only dew,’’ was 
what he said of us in this interview. His 
parting words for the assembled American 
and other newsmen seemed to be on a ‘moder- 
ate tone, winning him applause. “Stand 
up for the truth, for the noble cause of 
peace, and you will earn the respect of your 
peoples,” he said in parting. 

What our side applauded, properly trans- 
lated from the Communist, was: “Stand up 
for the Communist line, for the noble drive 
for a world united under commwaism, and 
you will earn the respect of ourselves, and 
our sympathizers.” 


A CODE LANGUAGE 


The Communist language can best be de- 
scribed as a code language. This was the 
term I applied to it in a chapter on the 
subject in “The Black Book on Red China,” 
published in 1958. The existence of a spe- 
cific Red language had not hitherto been 
pointed out. That prophetic genius, George 
Orwell, had fictionally described it in his 
momentous novel, “1984.” He employed a 
totalitarian vocabulary and included a glos- 
sary at the end, calling it Newspeak. Com- 
munism fits this pattern. Orwell’s back- 
ground in leftist movements, including his 
participation in the Spanish Civil War, when 
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he was wounded critically, gave him in- 
sight imto the jargon. Yet, “1984 was fic- 
tion, and people could not bring themselves 
to believe that it truly portrayed real life. 
Actually, Orwell was a superlative reporter 
as his earlier works on his Burmese and 
other southeast Asian observations showed. 

The Communists weren’t claiming a new 
language for obvious reasons. They did, 
however, come as close as possible to doing 
so by defining words and giving them special 
Communist meanings. So long as they 
could keep the existence of such a language 
secret, its effectiveness could be maintained 
at a higher pitch. Only by disclosure can 
its impact be lost. The Reds consistently 
keep such things under wraps until no 
longer possible, as with brainwashing. An 
example was the Red perpetration of the 
Katyn massacre which they led the world 
to believe was a German deed. This secrecy 
still works to their advantage. 

General knowledge has been withheld to 
this day of the Communists share in the 
holocaust of Jews mercilessly slain during 
World War II. Exactly as they have suc- 
ceeded in blanketing Captive Nations Weeks 
with programs on Nazi atrocities, so have 
they been able to have their horrible role 
in anti-Semitic murders shifted wholly onto 
the Nazi leaders. 

In each instance, these facts were not en- 
tirely unknown in the United States and 
Britain, but were hushed up by “nice people’”’ 
who couldn’t bear the thought or who just 
couldn't believe it, and by diplomats who 
shuddered to think of how this would com- 
plicate their work. Except for this help, 
Red agents could have gotten nowhere. 

So it has been with Communist language. 
Recognition of it would gravely complicate 
international negotiations. Hushing it up 
though, hands the Moscow-Peiping axis what 
can be its decisive advantage in our struggle 
for survival. 

Now that Communist language is begin- 
ning to be detected, the Reds themselves 
have started writing about it. The “World 
Marxist Report,” in its December 1960 issue, 
ran an article entitled, “Party Language is 
the Language of the People.” The slant 
taken was typical of Red circuitousness and 
evasion. The impression was given that 
they were only eliminating false definitions 
with which the bourgeoisie seeks to cover 
up reality, and replacing them by “genuinely 
scientific terms capable of throwing light 
on this reality.” 

A word in its Leninist sense, the article 
declared, “throws light on political reality 
and helps the people to gain a better un- 
derstanding of the conditions of their strug- 
gie.” A denial that there could be “any 
special language characteristic of the Com- 
munists” turned out to be a claim that 
only it was correct. We read: “Attention 
should be paid to terminology. When the 
terms characteristic of our ideology win 
universal recognition and penetrate into the 
language of all peoples, this signifies a deep- 
ening of the consciousness of the people. 
Consequently, the last thing we want to do 
is to relinquish our terminology. * * * In 
the course of our theoretical work the every- 
day language is consciously raised to the 
level of a scientific Marxist language.” 

The denial of Communist language, while 
at the same time describing its attributes, 
is not unusual in Red logic. Similarly, 
Communist delegates at the United Na- 
tions dispose of any accomplishment of the 
world organization displeasing to themselves 
by calling it illegal. In the case of lan- 
guage, the pretense is that there is only 
one correct definition for a word, the Com- 
munist version, and hence that ordinary 
language is technically nonexistent. For 
those who have difficulty following this 
logic, they meed only refer to the books of 
dialetical materialism, and if they still feel 
confused, they can inquire of practically any 
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of the American captives of the Reds in 
Nerth Korea who were put under brain- 
washing pressures. They will make this 
brainwashing plain enough, out of their 
own agonizing experience. 

The international Communist movement 
in its earliest times was confronted with a 
dual task in communications. They had to 
create a safe channel for conspiratorial com- 
munications between members often dis- 
tantly located from each other and they 
also had to evolve easy propaganda access to 
masses untouched by Red heresies. 

Both problems were solved by a daring ex- 
tension of the Communist infiltration tactic. 
The Reds simply infiltrated existing lan- 
guages as they did into organizations with 
the intention of using it as a front or of 
capturing it. They did this by the bold yet 
simple device of using words already in ex- 
istence only giving them their own Commu- 
nist Party meaning. The normal, or!ginal 
language constituted a cover for their real 
messages. By a quick switch from one to 
the other, they kept us capitalist hicks in a 
state of utter baffiement, operating with the 
ease of a card shark at a county fair. This 
succeeded beyond what must have been 
their greatest expectations. We swallowed 
the verbal bait, hook, line, and sinker. 

What evolved was this code language, 
which is not to be confused with semantics, 
double-talk, puns and other artifices in 
speech and literature. The Communists 
make the utmost use of these, too. But in 
addition they employ their own Leninist 
language, as distinct from the language that 
it infiltrated and absorbed as German is 
from English, or Japanese from Chinese. 
The international character of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy required a communications 
media that had the advantages of Esperanto 
without its complications. 

Out of necessity, the Reds employ what- 
ever language or dialect already exists in an 
area. This tactic is in accord with a state- 
ment made to me some years ago by Her- 
bert Philbrick, of “I Led Three Lives.” We 
were discussing Communist fronts. “The 
Reds never lay a track where a railway is 
already operating,” he said. “They simply 
get on the train.” The Communist Party 
employs words already existing, merely giv- 
ing them the meanings defined in their 
books on dialectical materialism. These 
constitute their dictionary. 

The Communists, once this had been 
achieved, were able to stand on the rooftops 
and shout their instructions across the 
alleyways to distant agents, or proclaim their 
wants over the radio to their Communist 
colleagues, and be understood only by those 
for whom their messages were intended 
while others who heard them were as if 
deaf to the true intent of the words. This 
way, the Reds diverted attention from what- 
ever conspiratorial purpose they had in mind 
disguising it by the ordinary dictionary 
meaning of the terminology, reaping a prop- 
aganda gain while hoodwinking their foes 
and communicating with their fellow plot- 
ters. The code did double duty as Red 

e and as propaganda. The Reds 
have constantly managed to couple com- 
plexity with simplicity this way. This is one 
of their procedural techniques. 

Adlai Stevenson received a lesson in this 
from Khrushchev in the Kremlin. Stevenson 
wrote about it for the North American News- 
paper Alliance shortly after the interview 
and it was promptly reprinted in the Sep- 
tember 5, 1958, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report. 

Khrushchev had informed Stevenson, in a 
taken-for-granted-way, that the world was 
going Communist, adding: “The process 
should take place without interference. If 
this principle (of noninterference) were 
accepted it would improve the international 
climate.” Stevenson noted that the Red 
chief was talking only about our interference 
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with Communist expansion into the free 
world. So he brought up the subject of 
“disillusioning events’ that constituted 
Communist interference, as “Soviet pressure 
on Greece and Turkey, the coup in Czecho- 
slovakia, the division of Germany, Soviet 
subjection of all Eastern Europe from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, the war in Korea 
and arms in Egypt.” 

Khrushchev thereupon “hotly informed” 
Stevenson that what went on in the Com- 
munist part of the world was none of the 
United States business. ‘“‘However,” Steven- 
son wrote, “he evidently considers every- 
thing that happens in the non-Communist 
part (the ‘capitalist’ world) a legitimate 
concern of the Soviet Union.” 

“Thus,” our new Ambassador to the U.N. 
wrote, “the prescription given me by the 
leader of the Soviet Union appears to be that 
events inside the Communist world are none 
of the West’s business, but the non-Commu- 
nist world must stand aside while his ‘new 
system of society’ exploits the national 
awakening and social unrest in the world, 
and spreads from country to country.” 

Could it be stated any plainer? Whether 
Stevenson learned the lesson he recorded, or 
whether it went into one ear and out the 
other, will become apparent by his behavior 
at the U.N. The problem is to make such 
lessons stick. Khrushchev in this interview 
was giving Stevenson his version of peace- 
ful coexistence. We must stand by while 
the Reds subvert and take over. The Reds 
for their part, have every right to prevent 
us from expanding our ideas even to call a 
halt to prodemocratic activities inside our 
own borders that can be regarded as un- 
favorable to communism. 

We need only go back over past Com- 
munist behavior to see that this is exactly 
the policy they follow. In Communist jar- 
gon, our refusal to do as they, in the Lenin- 
ist manner, constitutes “a hostile attitude” 
and is “illegal.”” These are specific words 
out of the dialectical materialist dictionary. 
Like the “big lie” that Hitler taught as a 
safe, beguiling tactic, this arrogant Commu- 
nist “big hoax” is practiced on so vast a scale 
that while we see some of the details, we 
miss the landscape. 

Stevenson would not have been surprised 
by Khrushchev’s statement if he translated 
such words as “interference” anu “aggres- 
sion” from the Communist. Unless he does 
so at the U.N., he will fall headlong into this 
language trap, dragging our country along 
with him. 

This makes every indoctrinated Commu- 
nist bilingual and able to communicate in 
both Communist language and in the lan- 
guage of his country. The Communists 
make full use of this bilingualism to be- 
fuddle non-Communists, and lead them 
astray. A Red employs a high-sounding 
word one moment according to its definition 
in Webster, and the next moment in ac- 
cordance with its meaning in dialectical 
materialism. They don’t give a clue which, 
although the meanings are invariably differ- 
ent, and frequently diametrically opposite. 
The Reds, using two languages this way, 
have the tactical advantage of a gambler 
flipping a coin while calling “heads I win; 
tails you lose.” 

If we do not insist on translating Com- 
munist language, we are in the situation of 
a@ player who doesn’t notice the trap he is 
falling into. The American feeling is that 
any such darned fool deserves to be taken. 
If our officials, editors and executives—in- 
telligence agents and reporters—persist in 
not seeing through this Red verbal sleight- 
of-hand at this late date, we can only say in 
American jargon: “We're asking for it.” The 
stakes are our survival. 

Each citizen has an obligation to be in- 
formed about these matters. There is no 
law requiring that he read only the anti- 
anti-Communist press and literature. He 
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has the responsibility then of making use 
of the knowledge thus acquired with all the 
influence that he can wield as an American 
citizen. What should be obvious by now is 
that the chips in the game are his own 
future, that of his loved ones and his career 
and possessions, if not his soul. 





MANAGEMENT OF FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived in the mail yesterday from the 
secretary of state of the State of Wyo- 
ming a copy of House Enrolled Joint 
Resolution No. 4 which was passed by 
the 36th Legislature of Wyoming and 
signed by Acting Governor Jack R. Gage 
on February 21, 1961. 

At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent that the complete 
text of this resolution be printed in the 
body of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 4 


Joint resolution making application to the 
Congress of the United States urging the 
call of a convention on behalf of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United tates under which expenditures 
of the Federal Government may not ex- 
ceed estimated receipts except in emer- 
gency and by vote of a substantial major- 
ity of the Congress. 

Whereas the cumulated net Federal defi- 
cit has grown to unmanageable proportions 
over the past 30 years and in this period 
there have been 18 deficits in 23 nonwar 
years; and 

Whereas governments should be required 
to operate within their income: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of the 36th Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming (the Senate 
of such Legislature concurring), That, pur- 
suant to the provisions of article V of the 
Constitution of the United States, appli- 
cation is hereby made to the Congress of 
the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing an amendment to 
such Constitution under which, except for 
trust fund expenditures and receipts, the 
expenditures of the Federal Government 
during any fiscal year may not exceed the 
estimated receipts of such Government dur- 
ing such fiscal year, unless a substantial ma- 
jority of the Congress, on recommendation 
of the President and because of war or other 
grave national emergency, votes to suspend 
the limitation on expenditures for a speci- 
fied period of time; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies thereof be 
promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
said Congress, US. Senator J. J. Hickey, 
U.S. Senator GALE W. McGez, Representative 
in Congress WILLIAM HENRY Harrison, U.S. 
Senator Styites Bripces, and U.S. Senator 
Harry F. Byrp. 

Approved February 21, 1961. 

Jack R. Gace, 
Acting Governor. 
ALBERT C. HARDING, 
President of the Senate. 
JosePH L. Bunp, 
Speaker of the House. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the passage of this resolution is 
most significant. I commend the Wyo- 
ming Legislature for taking the lead in 
apprising Congress of the necessity for a 
sane approach to the problem of provid- 
ing appropriations for the functions of 
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Government without resorting to deficit 
spending. 

I call particular attention to the ac- 
knowledgment in this resolution of, 
first, the fact that the national debt has 
reached “unmanageable proprotions;” 
and, second, that during the past 30 
years “there have been 18 deficits in 23 
nonwar years;” and third, that “Gov- 
ernment should be required to spend 
within their income.” 

I heartily endorse these sentiments of 
the Wyoming Legislature, and express 
my sincere hope that the rest of the 
States will see fit to approve similar 
legislation. 

I should make it clear at this time 
that the Senate of the United States 
has had repeated opportunities to pass 
legislation along this line. I first 
sponsored a bill requiring a balanced 
budget in 1954 with the cosponsorship of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

In fact, Senate Joint Resolution 38, 
which is now pending before the Con- 
stitutional Amendments Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, would, if passed, accomplish the 
purpose of keeping Federal expenditures 
in line with estimated revenues, except 
in times of national emergency. I intro- 
duced this measure on January 26 with 
the cosponsorship of the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], my colleague 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton], and the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. The resolution 
which the Wyoming Legislature ap- 
proved is, in essence, an approval of the 
objectives of Senate Joint Resolution 38. 

I hope that my colleagues from Wyo- 
ming, during one of their trips to their 
home State, would convey to their 
friends in the State legislature my con- 
gratulations on the passage of this sig- 
nificant measure. I am convinced that 
fiscal responsibility is one of the most 
neglected needs of Government today, 
and I am gratified that a State legisla- 
ture has officially recognized this need. 
In my estimation, Congress has not ade- 
quately demonstrated an awareness of 
the problem, but repeated expressions 
from the individual States, such as the 
resolution from Wyoming, could go a 
long way toward creating this awareness. 

At least, Mr. President, we continue 
hoping. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE], as a sponsor of the adminis- 
tration’s bill to provide Federal aid to 
education. 

As a member of the Senate and of the 
Education Subcommittee, such a pro- 
gram has long been a major goal of 
mine. 

The administration bill sent to us by 
President Kennedy, insofar as it pro- 
vides assistance to the States for ele- 
mentary and secondary school educa- 
tion, closely parallels S. 8, which the 
Senate passed last year. 

I introduced S. 8, together with my 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. Hart], 
again in this session of Congress, and 
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the bill now is pending before the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. 

The President and his Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are to 
be commended for keeping the principal 
features of S. 8 intact in the administra- 
tion bill. 

These include the use of State allo- 
cations for either school construction or 
teachers’ salaries at the discretion of 
the State authorities. 

The so-called “equalization formula,” 
which takes into account the numbers of 
schoolchildren as well as the relative 
State income as the means of distribut- 
ing the funds, also is fair. 

The Senate by its vote last year al- 
ready has indicated its support of these 
main features. 

We have waited a long time for a gen- 
uine education bill, and I am confident 
that with the President as a partner the 
87th Congress will enact this historic 
legislation. 

While I approve generally of the edu- 
cation bill, and thus am happy to co- 
sponsor it, I must in. all frankness enter 
a reservation to titles II and III of the 
administration bill. 

These titles make extensive revisions 
and reductions in the operation of Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, the so-called Fed- 
eral impact area laws. 

These laws have been extremely valu- 
able in providing necessary Federal as- 
sistance in the operation and construc- 
tion of school facilities in areas affected 
by an influx of Federal employees. 

I will keep an open mind on this, 
and am willing to be convinced that 
changes should be made if a proper case 
is presented, but so far the justification 
for the administration’s proposed reduc- 
tions is not apparent. 





HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE ELD- 
ERLY—RESOLUTION BY WAYNE 
COUNTY, MICH., AFL-CIO COUNCIL 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, at 
a recent meeting of the Wayne County, 
Mich., AFL-CIO Council, a resolution 
was adopted urging Congress to estab- 
lish health insurance for the elderly 
under the social security system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed at this point 
in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY BUILDING SERVICE 
EMPLOYrES, Loca. 79 

Whereas there are 16 million persons in 
the United States aged 65 or older, and mil- 
lions of these are unable to obtain and pay 
for adequate medical care; and 

Whereas the continued expansion of this 
segment of our population, coupled with the 
continued increases in the cost of medical 
care, will intensify this crucial national 
problem in the future; and 

Whereas we in the labor movement firm- 
ly believe that the Federal Government 
should take immediate steps to satisfy this 
need through a method not involving the 
means test, which we hold to be repugnant, 
undemocratic, and an invasion of the rights 
of the individual: 'Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the Congress 
of the United States to immediately estab- 
lish a system of prepaid medical care for 
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the aged, using the social security mecha- 
nism as the means of raising the necessary 
funds. 





THE PLIGHT OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor has published a 
moving report on the plight of those of 
our fellow Americans who have long 
been without employment as a result of 
an economy which, in the recession of 
today, has for too many years failed to 
meet the needs of our expanding popu- 
lation. The individual stories reported 
here are repeated in many States and 
counties in America today. It is for 
these human reasons that we in Con- 
gress have a special obligation to devote 
our energies to the enactment of the 
many antirecession measures President 
Kennedy has called for, and to prepare 
legislative machinery for quick action 
on additional measures should the eco- 
nomic outlook for March and April war- 
rant stronger measures. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article en- 
titled “Jobless Are People,” written by 
Richard L. Strout, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 
25. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BEHIND THE STATISTICS—JOBLESS ARE PEOPLE 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

When Pete Kasardis, an unemployed In- 
diana steelworker was asked what was hard- 
est about being laid off he replied, “That’s 
easy—selling the dog. We had him 5 years. 
The kids sobbed for days. But dough is 
dough. 

“I got $15.50 for the dog and we had our 
first beef since I was laid off.” 

That is the story told by Perry Stewart, 
editor-publisher of the New Albany (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

Unemployment statistics go back ulti- 
mately to unhappy men, frightened wives, 
hungry children, delinquency, demoraliza- 
tion, and defeat. Unemployment is people. 

JANUARY TOTAL CITED 


Official January unemployment statistics 
total 5,400,000, or 6.6 percent of the total 
labor force. Unofficial statistics that ignore 
complicated weighting mechanisms and 
simply compare jobholders with jobless put 
the average at 7.7 percent. 

After a slow start Congress is moving 
to pass bipartisan administration emergency 
unemployment relief, providing $1 billion to 
jobless workers. The measure has passed the 
House Ways and Means Committee. It will 
be financed by higher contributions to un- 
emp‘oyment insurance. It will continue 
temporary Federal unemployment insurance. 
it will continue temporary Federal unem- 

t compensation to those who have 
exhausted benefits. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, of Labor, 
told the committee that by April 1, 600,000 
will have exhausted benefits. 

After April 1 he estimated that 2,400,000 
other workers will become eligible for bene- 
fits before they get jobs again. 

Who are the unemployed? 

The Labor Department finds 2,200,000 
married men among the jobless. Heads of 
families are the hardest hit. The percent- 
age of unemployed married men to all mar- 
ried men is 6.1, highest in 6 years of keeping 
this information. 

Worst age period for men is from 25 to 44— 
the normal peak period of worker produc- 
tivity. Unemployment concentrates in such 
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masculine blue collar trades as manufacture, 
mining, railroads, steel, auto, electrical, and 
machine factories. 

The layoff pattern normally follows trade 
union seniority rules: the young go first, 
the older last. 

At present about 25 percent of the job- 
less, according to Mr. Goldberg, have been 
laid off over 15 weeks. Half of these again 
have been out more than 6 months. 

Family men who are laid off for long 
stretches face difficult adjustment, sociolo- 
gists say. Some grow aésperate; others are 
apathetic, and lie watching TV all day. 


TRAGEDY RELATED 


Many State laws forbid relief when there 
is an employable adult in the family. Sen- 
ator VANCE HaArRTKE, Democrat, of Indiana 
told the Senate the other day of a jobless 
coal miner who traveled the Ohio Valley for 
2 years looking for work. “He was terribly 
distressed because his wife and children 
lacked food,” Senator HarTKe, reported. A 
tragedy foliowed, the Senator added; the man 
killed himself. 

Similar laws obtain in many States. 

Negroes always face job difficulties. They 
are “last hired, first fired.” At present they 
are twice as likely to be out of a job as 
whites. The current (January) unemploy- 
ment rate for white men is 7.2 percent; for 
nonwhite men, 14.7 percent. For white wom- 
en 6.4 percent; nonwhite, 12.5 percent. 

When teenagers start looking for work 
today they have trouble: 800,000 are unem- 
ployed—or one-sixth of all those in the job 
market. 

When husbands are laid off mothers seek 
jobs. Statistics show unemployment has 
taken a much heavier toll of men’s jobs than 
Women’s, particularly women doing light 
work. Opportunities for women have ex- 
panded in some clerical, white collar, and 
service fields. Women over 45—evidently re- 
garded as mature and dependable—have done 
better than younger women. 


AUTOMATION FACTOR 


Half the country’s major industrial areas 
are now in the “heavy unemployment” clas- 
sification, with 20 in the chronic distress 
list. The latter are called areas of sub- 
stantial and persistence (labor) surplus; 
over 500,000 workers now seek jobs in these 
areas. 

Some 1,300,000 new US. workers seek 
jobs every year as population expands. On 
top of this, automation and better tools and 
processes permit the same work to be done 
every year with 2,700,000 fewer workers. 

Thus there is an annual need each year of 
4 million new jobs—just to keep the present 
maladjusted employment ratio where it is. 

Can America achieve this? Some experts 
think that to revive a chronic distress area 
will take at least 5 years. 

One answer is faster economic growth. 
In recent years America’s annual growth 
rate, expressed in total national output, has 
lagged behind most other big industrial 
countries. This includes the Soviet Union. 





COMPETITIVE POSITION OF MICHI- 
GAN IN OBTAINING DEFENSE CON- 
TRACTS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, recently 
management and labor in Muskegon, 
Mich., set an example of responsible, co- 
operative endeavor in working out an 
agreement that would place one of 
Michigan’s main industries in an even 
more competitive position in obtaining 
defense contracts. We who are privi- 
leged to represent both the manufac- 
turers and the workers of Michigan can 
cite this with pride. It is one of many 
signs of the good relationships which 
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have been developed in our State to im- 
prove the economic well-being of all the 
people of our State. 

I ask unanimous consent that copies 
of the newspaper reports on this situa- 
tion be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Muskegon (Mich.) 
Feb. 21, 1961] 


Workers Give Up Pay HIKE 


The hands of 2,500 Continental Motors 
Corp. workers rose as one Monday as Local 
113, United Auto Workers, voted unani- 
mously to forego a 2-cent-an-hour cost-of- 
living raise to keep their company competi- 
tive in tight bidding on M-60 tank engine 
contracts. 

Civic leaders hailed the vote, taken in a 
mass union meeting in the L. C. Walker 
Sports Arena, as “another shining example 
of local labor-management cooperation in 
the emergency effort to stabilize jobs and 
bolster the Muskegon economy.” 

Continental President C. J. Reese could 
not be contacted today, but stated earlier: 
“We are in a very pressing situation on 
these contracts, and our union is aware of 
the problems. We are very hopeful that 
some good, frank talk, back and forth, will 
work this out.” 

There was a lot of frank talk, and leaders 
of Local 113 laid it on the line in Monday’s 
mass meeting. Speakers from the local’s 
executive and bargaining committees spelled 
out what was at stake and what was re- 
quired. The committees recommended de- 
ferring action on the pay raise, and when the 
question was put there were no dissenting 
votes. 

Local President Harold Van Alsburg said: 
“We felt that when the membership knew 
all the facts they would come through for 
the local, the company, and the economy of 
our community. Our action will help the 
company to a better competitive position in 
the tank engine bidding, and should hold 
this vital work for our plant.” 

The vote was to defer taking a 2-cent-an- 
hour cost-of-living wage hike scheduled for 
effect March 12 for a temporary period of 6 
months. The resulting level projection on 
operating costs is expected to permit Con- 
tinental to improve its offer in close bidding 
on engine production contracts for the 
Army’s new M-60 main battle tank, and 
M-88 tank recovery vehicles. 

CMC has received more than $20 million in 
M-60 tank diesel orders in the last 12 months 
and the resulting business has stabilized em- 
ployment at the Getty Street military plant. 
Loss of contracts under future M-60 and re- 
lated production schedules could cost many 
jobs. 

Continental received its latest contract 
award for M-60 engines on December 31—a 
$3,023,761 order for production of 165 of the 
750-hp. diesels. The units are for installa- 
tion in tanks being produced by Chrysler 
Corp. at the Army’s Detroit Arsenal Tank 
Plant at Warren. 

Bidding on the new contracts is underway 
before the Tank-Automotive Section, De- 
troit Ordnance District, which reported Mon- 
day that it is expected the new awards will 
be made by the end of March. 


Chronicle, 


{From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 20, 1961] 


Joss at STAKE?—CMC Union May Votre To 
Pass Wace HIKE 

Continental Motors Corp. Local 118, DAW, 

has scheduled a special membership vote to- 

day at 2:15 p.m., in the L. C. Walker Sports 

Arena on a proposal to pass up a cost-of- 

living pay raise due March 12 to keep the 
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company competitive in bidding on Army 
tank engine contracts. 

Result of the vote is of extreme importance 
to Continental, its employees, and to the 
working economy of Greater Muskegon. 

Continental is bidding on engine produc- 
tion contracts for the Army’s new M-60 tank 
and M-38 tank recovery vehicle. Major con- 
tracts for these engines are now in negotia- 
tion before the Tank-Automotive Section, 
Detroit Army Ordnance District. Conti- 
nental’s military division has received con- 
tracts for more than $20 million in M-60 
tank diesels in the last year. 

The contracts stabilized employment at 
the Getty Street facility. 

The M-60 is the Army’s new main battle 
tank and loss of the engine contracts under 
future production schedules could be dis- 
astrous. 

Company Officials and executives have de- 
clined comment on the situation or the 
issues in advance of the membership vote. 
But both indicated the matter is of grave 
importance. 

Harold VanAlsburg, president of Local 113, 
said today an hour in advance of the meet- 
ing that “our bargaining committee has 
recommended that we forgo the upcoming 
cost-of-living pay raise to improve the com- 
pany’s position in tight bidding on the en- 
gine. 

“We feel the union should do its part by 
the company and for our community, and 
that the action is in the best interests of 
our membership. The cost-of-living escala- 
tion comes in a few weeks, and we would 
defer taking advantage of it for a temporary 
period to help the company out. We be- 
lieve the membership will come through.” 

Continental has bid successfully on all 
previous M-60 contracts, the latest a $3,- 
023,761 award for production of 165 of the 
750-horsepower diesels on December 31. The 
units are for installation in M-60’s being 
produced by Chrysler Corp. at the Army’s De- 
troit Arsenal Tank Plant at Warren. 

Lawrence Braun, of Tank-Automotive Sec- 
tion, acknowledged today that Continental 
and other engine manufacturers, including 
Lycoming-Spencer of Avco Manufacturing 
Co., are involved in current bidding on M-60 
and M-85 engines. 


[From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 22, 1961] 


REALISTIC DECISION 


For proof of realistic labor-management 
relations, we have this week the example of 
Continental Motors Corp., and its union, 
Loca! 118, United Auto Workers. 

After a number of meetings to explore all 
the details, both from the company and 
union point of view, union members voted 
overwhelmingly Monday to pass up a 2-cent- 
an-hour cost-of-living pay increase that 
otherwise would have become effective 
March 12. 

The action was taken to improve the com- 
petitive position of Continental Motors, in 
regard to retaining Government contracts 
for the manufacture of tank engines at 
Continental’s ordnance plant here. 

It is estimated that as many as 600 jobs 
could have been involved. Thus both union 
and management had a distinctly mutual in- 
terest in exploring the problem fully and 
coming up with a solution. 


[From the Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 22, 1961] 
REESE Laups CMC UNIoN’s ACTION ON Pay 
“It was a wonderful confirmation of the 
deep-rooted competitive spirit of Continental 
workers; of their interest in their company’s 
stature and leading position in the industry, 


and in the economy of this great com- 
munity.” 
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Commenting on the recent vote of Conti- 
nental Motors Corp., Local 113, UAW, to de- 
fer taking a 2-cent-an-hour cost-of-living 
wage hike, C. J. Reese, company president, 
continued: 

“We are very grateful to the union leader- 
ship and its committees for their recognition 
of the problems and awareness of what is re- 
quired in this period of changing times. 
Their work, and the support of the union 
membership, has helped us to meet this first 
very competitive problem for our survival. 
These tank engine contracts are vital. 

“This has always been a fighting com- 
munity, and it has the heart now, as it has 
proved before, to battle successfully against 
big odds and come through on top again and 
again. Where the odds are real, they can be 
fought and faced down. 

“Continental is fighting and it’s going to 
win. We're proud of our workers. But we 
don’t have any monopoly on this kind of 
competitive and cooperative spirit. Muske- 
gon has been on the ropes before, but there 
isn’t enough economic muscle in the world 
to put her down and keep her there. 





UNWARRANTED ATTACKS ON THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Mr. Ralph Mc- 
Gill, has written a penetrating analysis 
of some of the groups who play lightly 
and dangerously with our constitutional 
system in their totally unwarranted at- 
tacks on the Supreme Court. Mr. McGill 
has made a significant contribution in 
reminding us of the rule of law in a 
vigorous and growing democratic system 
of government. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXTREMISTS AGAINST CONSTITUTION 
(By Ralph McGill) 


There grows today, among the more 
thoughtful lawyers of the Nation, an aware- 
ness that they have allowed extremists to 
create a doubt in the minds of an undeter- 
mined number of less informed Americans 
about the validity of the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, and the process of our judicial 
system. 

They now see there are subversive forces 
at work which, in the several forms of hate 
literature regularly attack our judicial sys- 
tem and our courts. The most depraved 
anti-Semitic diatribes increase, picturing the 
Constitution and our courts as directed by 
a Jewish, Communist conspiracy. The ped- 
dlers of hate travel the country, distorting 
truth and planting the most reckless lies. 

That there are some lawyers who are found 
in these strange, weird caravans serves to 
illustrate the failure of the great majority 
of the bar to speak out against such persons 
and such procedures. Nothing in all the 
excesses of Goebbels’ lies during the rise of 
Adolf Hitler is worse than the latest ma- 
terial flooding the mails. 


AS SUBVERSIVE AS REDS 


It is equally as subversive of American 
institutions as is the most persistent Com- 
munist spy ring and propaganda. It attacks 
the administration as disloyal. It finds 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to have been the dupe 
of Communists and Zionists. Our judges are 
similarly slandered. It seeks to make Amer- 
icans doubt their Government and its insti- 
tutions, including the courts. If we ever for- 
get we are a nation of law, then the American 
system is doomed. There are those who seek 
to incite massive defiance of law. 
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At such a time there appears a timely 
book. It is a small:one of 70 pages. It costs 
but $1.50. It is a good book for father and 
mother to read to their children. It is a fine 
text for civics classes or community discus- 
sion groups. It is a Living Bill of Rights, by 
Justice William O. Douglas, of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. The book consists of a short 
essay on the amendments which, with the 
Constitution itself, are our supreme national 
treasure. 

We began as a nation in 1776 with the 
Declaration of Independence. This docu- 
ment proclaimed human liberty and the 
inalienable right to it. It was necessary to 
establish a stronger unity and we did so 
with the adoption of our Constitution in 
1789. We then became the United States. 

Our Declaration and our Constitution were 
attacked by the crowned heads of Europe as 
radical and dangerous. The Russian throne 
refused to recognize us because we were a 
set of revolutionary radicals. Today, the 
Communist bloc of nations rejects our idea 
of individual liberty and freedom. The 
Communists, like the emperors and czars of 
another time, regard it as dangerous non- 
sense. 

Our Constitution and its precious content 
of individual liberty are not well understood 
in the new countries which come to inde- 
pendence with so many lacks and so little 
preparation. Food, clothing, housing, medi- 
cal care, and jobs are their immediate needs. 


LIBERTY TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


Liberty, at such moments, does not seem 
of much importance. And, as Justice Doug- 
las says, in a brief introduction, many Amer- 
icans think of the Constitution as a historic 
document written for another people in 
another time. That is because we have al- 
ways known liberty. Our radical Revolution, 
which so excited and dismayed kings and 
czars, was fought a long time ago. 

We forget, too, that our Revolution was 
not entirely directed against a foolish British 
king. In our Constitution, we protect our- 
selves first of all against any domestic 
tyranny. We determined to live without any 
tyrant—domestic or foreign. And so we 
have. And so we will, as long as we retain 
faith in our Constitution and its guarantees 
of freedom—so long as we believe in human 
liberty for every citizen of this country. 

If we ever forget it, then our Republic 
will begin to die at the moment of forgetting. 
And with it will die human liberty. 

The basis of our life is law. Our Supreme 
Court and our judicial system are our most 
certain protectors—all of us need to stand 
up and be counted on the side of law— 
especially our lawyers. 





PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES TO 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, over 
the past decade, the Federal Govern- 
ment has undertaken—in the absence of 
a comprehensive law providing pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to local govern- 
ments—the assistance of school districts 
saddled with heavy expense burdens at- 
tributable to Federal activities around 
the country. Ever since 1950, when the 
Congress recognized the injustice of 
existing problems, we have made im- 
portant financial contributions to the 
construction and maintenance of schools 
in what are termed federally impacted 
communities. 

The last extension of Public Laws 815 
and 874, authorizing this assistance, en- 
visioned some reduction of certain types 
of aid as time went by. I am confident 
this decision was influenced in part by 
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the expectation Congress in the mean- 
time would enact some general aid-to- 
education law. Unfortunately, this has 
not been done. 

For some weeks now, school authori- 
ties have been preparing their budgets 
and analyzing their operational prob- 
lems with a view to the start of the 1961- 
62 school year next fall. I have received 
many warnings that an extremely heavy 
financial blow will be struck if the so- 
called category B aid under Public Law 
874 is cut off or sharply reduced as sched- 
uled on June 30. This is especially true 
in California, where Federal activities 
have been accelerated, the number of 
federally connected children in school 
populations has increased, and more 
than 500 districts are accommodating 
such pupils. 

Consequently, I am introducing a bill 
to extend for 2 more years this impera- 
tive and thoroughly equitable Federal 
assistance. I believe that it is in the 
interest of just and amicable Federal- 
State relations and that we have an in- 
escapable obligation to acknowledge a 
Federal responsibility in this regard. 

The importance of helping federally 
impacted districts cannot be minimized. 
One form or another of this aid is vital 
to some 4,000 school districts of our Na- 
tion. One-fourth of our entire school 
population represents children of fed- 
erally connected families. 

To California, such help, as I already 
have suggested is of utmost significance. 
If Congress fails to enact legislation such 
as I am proposing, in my State 344 dis- 
tricts will be cut off from such assist- 
ance and the aid to 162 others will be 
materially reduced. Even if the school 
population remained static, the local 
agencies would be compelled to absorb 
a suddenly transferred expense of more 
than $28 million in the next school year. 
This is patently unfair, in my judgment. 

I was disturbed, Mr. President, yester- 
day to learn that President Kennedy 
feels this assistance should be drastically 
curtailed. Some of us in Congress are 
of a different view. No matter how much 
merit there may be in arguments that 
general aid to education might elimi- 
nate the need for special benefits, I feel 
the problem of federally impacted areas 
requires extensive study and discussion. 
I do not see how we can expect local ed- 
ucation authorities to alter their financ- 
ing plans on short notice. 

My own State of California, which in 
the past few years has greatly increased 
its own education expenditures by addi- 
tional taxation and large-scale borrow- 
ing at both State and local levels, is 
threatened with an 80 percent reduction 
in Federal funds received by school dis- 
tricts unless the present law is continued. 

As a sample of the extent to which 
California areas are struggling with the 
problem, in San Diego alone there are 
over 20,000 category B pupils from 125 
tax-exempt Federal properties and 400 
Navy ships. This is 25 percent of the 
total school population of the commu- 
nity. At practically the other end of the 
State, in the Tulelake area in the high 
Siskiyou Mountains, 50 percent of the 
operation funds for education of ele- 
mentary schoolchildren are contributed 
by the Federal Government under Pub- 
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lic Law 874. The enrollment of section 
3 pupils is high in widely scattered sec- 
tions, amounting in 1957-58 to over 
33,789 in Los Angeles County, 20,762 in 
Alameda County, and 18,282 in Sacra- 
mento County. 

The percentage of Public Law 874 aid 
toward the total expenditures is, in many 
cases, even more striking. In one Solano 
County district it was 43.87 percent and 
in a Kern County district 39.87 percent. 

Further evidence of the continued 
Federal obligation is provided by the 
fact that in California districts eligible 
for this aid rose from 444 in 1957-58 to 
516 in 1959-60. Furthermore, Federal 
pupils are growing in numbers in my 
State at faster than the general rate and 
from 1950-51 through 1957-58 the in- 
crease in average daily attendance of 
these children amounted to 107.1 per- 
cent. 

Data from the Office of Education 
further warrants continuance of the 
present law, if for no other reason than 
to allow Congress more time to consider 
the necessity of giving special recogni- 
tion to the problem of federally con- 
nected children and the effect of any 
general aid-to-education law we may en- 
act. I note that the Commissioner’s an- 
nual report for 1960 shows the number of 
tax-exempt Federal properties claimed 
as a basis for payment rose 220 over 1959, 
while the number of districts eligible for 
Public Law 874 aid rose from 3,762 in 
1959 to 3,821 last year. 

It will be recalled that the initial esti- 
mates of appropriations for each of the 
two prior fiscal years actually turned 
out to be short of need, so that the Con- 
gress was required to make available in- 
creased amounts twice last session in or- 
der to avert threatened reduction in pay- 
ment of full entitlements. We already 
know that greater than expected enroll- 
ments for the current school year threat- 
en to result in a 15 percent shortage for 
fiscal 1961 in payments under Public 
Law 874 and $30 million more is needed 
to assure ample money to avoid financial 
hardship. 

There is abundant evidence of the need 
and ample reason why we should not dis- 
miss this problem lightly. Consequent- 
ly, I believe it imperative to have at least 
a temporary extension of the present 
law and I am hopeful that the bill which 
I am submitting will receive thorough 
and early consideration before grave in- 
jury is done. 





THE NEED FOR STANDARDS ON 
IMPORTED DATES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, late in 
the last session of Congress the House 
of Representatives approved H.R. 12341, 
whose provisions provided, in part, for 
the amendment of section 8e of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 and would extend its restrictions 
on imported commodities to include 
dates with pits, dates with pits removed, 
and products made principally from 
dates. Unfortunately, with the rush of 
the closing days there was not time for 
consideration of this legislation by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Thus the bill died with 
adjournment. 
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The passage of this measure is essen- 
tial if we are to maintain standards of 
grade, size, quality, or maturity for all 
dates consumed in the United States. 
We now provide such standards for the 
domestic product. But there is also a 
need for standards for the imported 
variety of dates. 

In detailing the need for this legisla- 
tion in the last Congress, the House 
Committee on Agriculture favorably re- 
ported the bill stating that: 

The domestic producers of * * * dates 
have established marketing orders for their 
commodities under which those * * * dates 
which do not come up to standards of qual- 
ity, grade, size, or maturity stipulated by the 
order are kept off of the market in their 
natural form and may be used only for 
processing. 


The report—No. 1734 of the 86th Con- 
gress—noted that— 
A substantial portion of the harvest does 


not meet the standards established and is 
diverted to secondary uses. 


The American date industry has un- 
dertaken major programs to acquaint 
the consumer with the high quality 
of the domestic product. As a con- 
sequence, consumer use and accept- 
ance have increased. Is it not only fair 
that those who import dates from 
abroad—and they are obviously pro- 
duced at a much lower cost—be required 
to maintain standards for these im- 
ported dates just as our domestic pro- 
ducers maintain standards for their 
product? Under our self-imposed regu- 
lations, often one-third of our domestic 
date crop fail to meet the requirements 
set up for sale as fresh dates or packaged 
dates. They are withheld from the 
whole-date market and diverted to prod- 
ucts made from dates. 

As the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture noted, without related standards 
for the imported products— 

There is nothing to prevent imported 
dates which do not come up to the high 
standards set for these products by American 
producers being brought into this country 
for sale in unlimited quantities. This would 
have a serious effect on American producers 
and their marketing programs in two re- 
spects: 

(1) By selling a product of inferior quality 
on a generally quality-regulated market, a 
misleading and unfair price advantage may 
be obtained, and 

(2) Consumer disappointment at receiv- 
ing a product of inferior quality can seri- 
ously impair the efforts and expenditures 
of domestic producers to increase consumer 
acceptance and total sales of these products. 


At the present time, the Food and 
Drug Administration attempts to spot 
check the imported dates to assure their 
purity and wholesomeness. The passage 
of this bill would not duplicate this func- 
tion since the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be authorized to impose restric- 
tions only as to “grade, size, quality, or 
maturity.” Section 8e of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
is a penal statute, making it unlawful to 
import into the United States any com- 
modities which do not meet the stand- 
ards of grade, size, quality, or maturity 
established by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture pursuant to the authority of the 
section. Presumedly, once these restric- 
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tions are known, importers will make 
every effort to comply with them and de- 
tailed inspection by the Department of 
Agriculture will be unnecessary. 

In the hearings on this bill held in 
the House last year, Mr. Tellis Codekas, a 
well-known dategrower from Indio, 
Calif., and the chairman of the Domestic 
Date Growers’ Committee succinctly 
summed up the dilemma which confronts 
his industry without this legislation: 

We feel we are not trying to place a bur- 
den on any other variety of dates. We feel 
to increase the consumption of this date 
market, the consumer must get a quality 
and uniform product, one which, when she 
picks it up, she will come back and buy it 
again. If she picks up dates and puts them 
in her home, the family does not know and 
she probably does not know where the dates 
come from. She does not know if they are 
imported or domestic. If she gets a bad 
package, it reflects not only on the import- 
ers but on us. We feel we want to try to 
expand our sales, and it is necessary to have 
good quality dates to offer to the consumer. 
We feel this is the only way to do it. 


The passage of this bill would be good 
for both the domestic and imported in- 
dustries since such standards would im- 
prove the overall market and thus in- 
crease consumption of dates and date 
products by our citizens. 





TO FORM A MORE PERFECT UNION: 
ARTICLES FROM NEW YORK 
TIMES ARE QUOTED ON AID TO 
EDUCATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
is my privilege to be a cosponsor of the 
aid-to-education bill introduced earlier 
by the able and diligent senior Senator 
from Oregon {Mr. Morse]. This meas- 
ure, which is intended to implement the 
President’s modest program with ambi- 
tious goals, is, in my opinion, a sound 
one. 

Doubtless, however, it will face rigor- 
ous scrutiny and criticism from the 
opposition both in committee and in 
this Chamber. In this respect, the 
noted Washington Bureau chief for the 
New York Times, Mr. James Reston, 
pointed out that the atmosphere which 
sometimes prevails here leads normally 
sensible and even intelligent men to the 
habit of accepting as incontrovertible 
fact ideas that have long since ceased 
to be true or in some cases never were 
true. He was speaking with specific 
reference to acceptance of the fiction 
that Federal assistance to education is 
somehow un-American, socialistic, or 
unconstitutional. 

It is not my intent today to argue 
at length to dispel this fantasy—nor to 
plead the case for Federal aid from the 
long history of national action in this 
field. This issue I may address at an- 
other time if the occasion warrants. 
For the present, I limit myself to sug- 
gesting to those who would invoke the 
hallowed cause of States rights and 
the 10th amendment the fact that the 
preamble of the Constitution states as 
its first purpose the aim to form a more 
perfect Union. 

Mr. President, this Nation no longer 
lives under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion—though there are some who seem 
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reluctant to acknowledge the change. 
We tried the Articles of Confederation 
for almost 10 years and found them 
wanting. And it was then that the 
founders determined to form a more 
perfect Union. 

This has particular reference to the 
issue of Federal aid to education because 
it is the union of all the States, Mr. 
President, which is in need of the special- 
ists to solve the scientific and technical 
problems of our civilization. And it is 
the Union which requires citizens of 
broad-gage learning who are qualified 
to shape the political decisions of our 
age. 

It is not merely a question of the edu- 
cational needs of the State of West 
Virginia, or New Jersey, or Alabama, or 
of any particular State. Just as the 
United States are more than the sum 
of the 50 individual States, so the na- 
tional interest in education calls for a 
commitment greater than the sum of 
the interests of the 50 States. For 50 
years we have accepted this logic in the 
conservation and development of our na- 
tural resources. Is it not time now to 
apply the same logic to the conservation 
and development of our infinitely more 
precious human resources? 

In keeping with this philosophy, the 
proposed measure would work toward the 
long-range goal of establishing a na- 
tional minimal] level of school support by 
bringing the status of the most needy 
States into closer approximation with 
that of the more affluent. Thus, as Mr 
Fred M. Heckinger, education writer of 
the New York Times, demonstrated last 
Sunday—if one typical low bracket State 
were to spend all of its Federal allot- 
ment for increasing teachers’ salaries 
across the board, every teacher in that 
State would receive a raise of $950 a year. 
Whereas, if the State of New York used 
all of its allotment for the same purpose, 
each of its teachers would receive a raise 
of $330. 

Similarly, using the same low-bracket 
State and New York State for illustra- 
tive purposes, were they to devote all of 
their respective allotments to school con- 
struction, the Federal portion would 
amount to 11 percent of the unaided ex- 
penditures of New York State and 40 
percent of the unaided expenditures of 
the typical less affluent State. The 
built-in incentive provision of the pro- 
posed measure would tend toward a 
more rapid relative cumulative develop- 
ment of the States which currently have 
the lower support levels. Yet, I would 
emphasize that this measure, unlike 
many Federal assistance programs which 
require State matching funds, would not 
penalize the poorer States for their in- 
ability to match the Federal grants. 

Mr. President, one frequently en- 
counters the argument that the prob- 
lems of American education are not 
going to be solved by vast infusions of 
Federal money—that they are problems 
stemming from the inferior quality of 
American education, and that this is in 
turn the product largely of inadequate 
or inferior training of our teachers. 
The proponents of Federal assistance do 
not argue that it is a panacea for all our 
ailments, but the fact that the Federal 
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Government cannot do _ everything 
should not be used as an argument 
against its doing anything. 

The curriculums for the training and 
education of teachers are a matter for 
the determination of the colleges and 
State certification authorities, not the 
Federal Government—though I do not 
believe that Federal research facilities 
should be barred from studying and ad- 
vising in this area. However, for those 
who see this as one of the major prob- 
lems in the American educational 
scene—and I count myself in this com- 
pany—there is scme very encouraging 
information offered, again by Mr. Hech- 
inger, in the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 26. Mr. Hechinger reports that on 
the basis of a national canvass during 
the last 2 years, most of the 50 States 
have increased the requirements for the 
study of academic subjects by prospec- 
tive teachers. Many of the remaining 
States are planning similar steps within 
the next 12 months. 

Mr. Hechinger’s article reports in con- 
siderable detail the steps that have been 
taken in many of our States to provide 
more academically sound and meaning- 
ful foundations for our prospective 
teachers. This is not the time for me 
to discourse on this subject in further 
detail, Mr. President, so I will say to 
my colleagues on both sides of the issue 
in the proposed bill that educational and 
State authorities are acting on the prob- 
lem of providing better qualified 
teachers. 

We must help them raise the salaries 
so that they can retain such teachers, 
and help them provide the facilities so 
that the teaching process may improve 
the minds of the children of America. 

I would enjoin my colleagues—as this 
bill goes to committee and later when 
it is reported to the floor—that whatever 
our present persuasion, let us try to put 
aside doctrinaire attitudes and the 
cliches of an earlier age and consult the 
problem in terms of our national needs 
in a time of worldwide scientific, social, 
and economic change. 





ARTIFICIAL POVERTY HINDERS 
PROGRESS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Mr. Leon 
Ward, a citizen of Utah, has written a 
most refreshing and thought-provoking 
letter to the editor of the Deseret News. 
His letter is so different in tone from 
the usual items which appear on the 
editorial pages of our press that I would 
like to have all of my colleagues read it. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WE-CAN’T-AFFrorD-IT CHANT—ARTIFICIAL 
PovERTY HINDERS PROGRESS 
(By Leo Ward) 

After reading the newspapers of Utah for 
the past 3 weeks I must express my amaze- 
ment and disappointment. Beginning with 
the editorial of the Deseret News on the 
theme “Taxes Have Reached the Saturation 
Point,” the tune of “we can’t afford it” has 
been repeated by the Governor and is now 
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being echoed in the halls of the legislature 
until any hope of meeting the problems of 
our society today is lost in the artificial 
poverty we have created by our own self- 
destructive brainwashing. 

We can afford to have two cars in the 
double garage; we can afford to buy $20,000, 
or $30,000, or $50,000 homes; we can afford 
to have so many clothes that storage be- 
comes a headache; we can afford the food 
to gorge ourselves until our very fatness 
becomes a problem; we can afford to squan- 
der $5 here, $10 there; we can afford to build 
fine churches; we can afford to send our sons 
on missions—these are only a few of the 
things that we can and do afford. 

Yes, all those things we can afford, but 
we can’t afford adequate funds for educa- 
tion; we can’t afford public funds to pay 
fairly for the multitude of services we get 
from our Government; we can’t afford to 
provide the framework for a stable public 
service, even when private industry has 
found that such benefits to its employees 
pay dividends; we can’t afford to cope with 
the problems of housing for the elderly, 
medical care, juvenile detention facilities 
which correct instead of compound an evil. 
Yes, these are just a few of the things we 
can’t afford because we have been told that 
we can’t afford them. 

Nobody likes to pay taxes, and especially 
so when they are told repeatedly that the 
taxes they are paying are too high and that 
they are breaking the back of the taxpayer. 
In spite of the high taxes, have we ever 
had a higher standard of living? Have the 
profits and dividends, and savings of in- 
dividuals, ever been much higher? 

We need an aggressive, healthy society 
with vigorous public services and public 
agencies working in our behalf to improve 
the society in which we live. We have held 
the line too long while we have listened to 
organized groups that aren't working for 
you or for me, but for themselves. If it 
takes a sales tax increase of 1 percent to 
get us back on the road, I’m for it. If it 
takes a property tax increase to meet our 
social needs, I’m for it. If it takes both to 
smooth the way for a better society for my 
family, then I’m for it. We'll scrape by, 
secure in the belief that perhaps this time 
we are doing something for our State and 
our country ahead of what we do for 
ourselves. 





THE SPY NEXT DOOR 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, recently 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
concerning the national telecast, by 
Armstrong Circle Theater, of a program 
entitled “The Spy Next Door.” 

Shortly before February 1, the date 
originally set for the telecast, the broad- 
casting system over which it was sched- 
uled, canceled the showing. 

It will be remembered that the two 
RB-47 pilots had been released from a 
Russian prison just a few days before 
that. They were then scheduled to 
arrive in the United States. Apparently 
there was a feeling that public showing 
of a film like “‘The Spy Next Door” would 
be harmful to continuance of the United 
States-Soviet relations then prevailing. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I was greatly 
concerned that perhaps some agency or 
officials of the Government had inter- 
ceded with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, with a request that the showing 
be canceled. Such direct Government 
action would indeed be highly regret- 
table. However, upon talking to an offi- 
cial of the CBS, I became satisfied that 
such was not the case. CBS acted on its 
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own, and in its best judgment felt the 
film should not then be shown. It 
changed its action later, so that the pro- 
gram was nationally telecast on Feb- 
ruary 15. 

While credit should be given for later 
revocation of that decision, it should be 
clear that a decision to withhold the 
filming of a program such as the one 
under discussion would be a grave mis- 
take indeed. It would be virtually an 
invitation on future occasions to the 
Russian Communists to engage in addi- 
tional illegal and unconscionable acts, 
and to the expectation by them that 
when they rectified such a situation they 
would be entitled to some additional 
deferential treatment. Such a form of 
appeasement is not only below the posi- 
tion <f the United States, but would also 
lead to heavy loss of self-respect, as well 
as loss of the respect of other nations of 
the world, including the Russian people. 

The fact is that for 40 years the Com- 
munist movement has been engaged in a 
persistent and relentless conspiracy in 
America. Every day their efforts are ad- 
vanced to their utmost. The only way in 
which we can successfully meet such a 
conspiracy is to maintain vigorous, per- 
sistent, and relentless opposition to it. 

One of our best weapons is a popular, 
widely based awareness by our citizenry 
of the real nature of communism and the 
way in which it works. So long as efforts 
along this line are based on fact and 
realism, and so long as shey are suitably 
presented, they should be encouraged. 

The program entitled “The Spy Next 
Door,’ was based upon factual situations. 
In its preparation, its sponsors checked 
carefully with official Government 
sources, in order to lend a tone of au- 
thenticity, which is very commendable. 

It is gratifying to note that demand 
has already shown itself for the film for 
reshowing to programs and groups at 
various cities in the Nation. All of this 
is to the good. 

The sponsors of the program are to be 
congratulated for the public service they 
are rendering in a very vital field. 

In order that the substance of this 
program can become even more widely 
known, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that its text be printed at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Spy Next Door 
(Writer, Jerome Ross; director, William Cor- 
rigan; producer, Robert Costello; editor, 

Barbara Schultz) 

Mr. Epwarps. Good evening, everybody, 
coast to coast. This is Douglas Edwards. 
Tonight—a story about spies. It is based 
on cold documentary evidence. On cases 
made public by the FBI. On hearings con- 
ducted by Senate and House committees. 
On data provided by spies who have de- 
fected. You will see the entire framework 
of the Soviet espionage system, one of the 
most gigantic and widespread espionage sys- 
tems ever devised. 

os a a * + 

Mr. Epwarps. This is Moscow, headquar- 
ters of the Razvedka of Soviet espionage 
system. 

All over the world, its agents and sub- 
agents are attempting to steal defense se- 
crets from other countries—in an FBI report 
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it is stated that a few years ago, in a single 
18-month period, during 1956-7 481 cases 
of Soviet espionage to the Department of 
Justice. And the FBI reports that since 
the end of World War II, at least 35 Soviet 
and satellite diplomats in this country have 
been exposed as spies. And that accord- 
ing to Soviet defectors, between 70 and 80 
percent of all Russian diplomats stationed 
in this country are assigned specific intelli- 
gence tasks, and working under them are 
many hundreds of other agents and sub- 
agents, both American citizens and foreign- 
ers. 
* af + oe + 


Mr. Epwarps. This factory is located in 
Buffalo, N.Y. It might also be a factory in 
Los Angeles. Or Denver. Or Springfield, 
Mass. Behind this doorway parts of an 
elaborate new invention are being manufac- 
tured. A device whose very existence is 
known only to a handful of Government of- 
ficials and officers in the Pentagon. A top 
secret project, this machine has taken many 
years to develop. On it may depend the 
continued safety and well-being of our coun- 
try. 

This man has invented the device. He is 
Lawrence Grabel, electronics engineer. He is 
supervising the overall manufacture now 
going on in various widely separated cities. 

Lawrence Grabel is fictitious. But he and 
every other character in this story are based 
on documented information, on similar per- 
sons and incidents now a matter of public 
record. 

(Dissolve to Grabel’s home.) 

Mrs. GRABEL (On phone). Oh, Harriet, I 
don’t see how we can come, Larry’s out of 
town so much these days. No. No, he’s 
working on a new book. You know, one of 
his impossibly theoretical opuses that I never 
understand. And his publisher's set a dead- 
line. 

(Grabel enters with bag.) 

But thanks anyhow, dear, bye, bye. 

(Hangs up.) 

Mr. GRABEL. Hi, darling. 

Mrs. GRABEL. You look exhausted, utterly 
exhausted. 

Mr. GRABEL. We had some pretty rugged 
flying weather. 

Mrs. GraBEL. Where were you this trip? 

Mr. GRABEL. Now, honey, you know better 
than to ask me that. 

Mrs. GRABEL. Honestly, you’d think I was 
a Russian spy. 

Mr. GRABEL. Kiss me, Mata Hari. 

Mrs. GRABEL. Vere were you, Tovarich? 

Mr. GRABEL. Madam, G-2, the CIC and the 
FBI have all impressed on me that nobody— 
absolutely nobody 

Mrs. GRABEL. OK, OK. You're getting a 
real kick out of this cloak-and-dagger stuff, 
aren’t you? 

Mr. GRABEL. No, they insist it’s essential. 

Mrs, GRABEL. You should have heard me 
with Harriet Barton just now, planting your 
“Cover.” You’d have been proud of me. 

Mr. GRABEL. Nobody’s supposed to know 
I’m even working for the Government. 

(Dissolve to Moscow office.) 

Mr. DENIKEN. Lawrence Grabel, age 49. 
Author of many textbooks and articles on 
computing machines. And listen to this, 
Colonel Guriev, “Grabel holds five basic 
U.S. patents on transistor circuits of the 
high-speed computer types. Two months 
ago he was given leave of absence from the 
university where he teaches theoretical elec- 
tronics. He is working for the U.S. Govern- 
ment. He travels a great deal.” 

Colonel Gurrev. From one of your people 
in Washington? 

Mr. DENIKEN. Yes, the one who told us 6 
months ago about their new cryptographic 
machine. We think this information about 
Grabel means the machine is now in pro- 
duction, Colonel. 

Colonel Guriev. Based on this man Grab- 
el’s patents? 
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Mr. DENIKEN. Yes. At least, that’s our 
evaluation of this data: an inventor of 
special computer circuits. Obviously, they’ve 
got him on a very important job. My guess 
is, they’ve subcontracted the component 
parts 

Colonel Guriev. Their 
yes 

Mr. DENIKEN. And Grabel’s visiting the 
different factories, supervising overall pro- 
duction. 

Anyhow, I suggest we send out this direc- 
tive. 

Colonel Guriev (reads): “Urgent, obtain 
all possible data on new transistor-type 
cryptographic machines, patented by Law- 
rence Grabel. Are they in production? If 
so, where?” 

Mr. Epwarps. This directive known as a 
“task” will go to espionage agents inside 
the U.S. territory. 

Igor Deniken, civilian. Under him is a 
worldwide network of agents and subagents, 
tens of thousands of them, posing as diplo- 
mats, journalists, trade representatives, 
visiting scientists. Deniken heads the 
American section of KGB. 

Its headquarters is in Dzerzhinsky and 
Lubyanka Streets in Moscow. A block-long, 
six-story building in Moscow—headquarters 
of the KGB—formerly Known as the MVD, 
the NKVD, the Gay-Pay-Oo and, before that, 
the Cheka, the Russian secret police. 

Every type of American publication is 
constantly perused by the KGB. Every 
aspect of U.S. technology is studied as well 
as miscellaneous data covering a wide 
variety of subjects. 

Maps of American cities, freely published 
by our chambers of commerce or commercial 
firms, are carefully filed away. They show 
the locations of powerplants, urban transit 
systems, railroad facilities. 

Colonel ViLaApImMIR GurIEv. Under him, 
thousands of other agents—military and 
naval observers and attachés, ordinary sailors 
on Russian freighters, pilots on Russian 
commercial planes, fishermen on Russian 
trawlers, the military counterpart of 
Deniken. 

Mr. DENIKEN. I have a “sleeper” living in 
New York. Good man, an engineer. Ex- 
cellent technical background in electronics. 

Our next contact with him is day after 
tomorrow, 9 p.m., New York time. I’d like 
to activate him then. 

Colonel GuRrev. I’ll have our cryptography 
experts work up a list of questions about the 
new machine. 

Mr. DENIKEN. Very good, we’ll send out the 
signal to our relay point in Havana. 

Colonel Guriev. No, not Havana. 
now we're using one of the trawlers. 

Mr. Epwarps. In the Atlantic Ocean, in 
American coastal waters, a fishing vessel. 
Actually, it is a disguised Soviet naval 
trawler. It serves as a relay point, trans- 
mitting messages into the United States. 
Messages such as the detailed questionnaire 
about the new U.S. cryptographic machine. 
It is being received at 6:30 a.m. It will be 
retransmitted tonight at 9 p.m. 

This man born in Riga, Latvia is a nat- 
uralized American citizen. For 3 years he 
has worked in New York City as a photog- 
rapher’s assistant. A bachelor, without fam- 
ily, without friends. 

He is using the passport and identity of a 
dead man, George Kalbfuss. In France he 
went under the name Sergei Volkow. In 
Prague, he was Ivan Tolberg. In Guatemala, 
he was Harry Dubenko. His true identity is 
Maj. Alexis Rudchenko. In espionage jargon, 
he is known as a “sleeper’—a key agent 
planted illicitly, under deep cover or fabri- 
cated identity, in order to perform specific 
assignments. 

Like Col. Rudolph Abel, arrested in Brook- 
lyn on June 21, 1957, this man takes his 
instructions directly from the KGB in Mos- 
cow. His engineer’s training enables him to 
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seek out and evaluate highly complicated 
technological data. Often such agents wait 
months, or even years, before the signal is 
given for a particular job. 

All over the United States—in our great 
industrial areas, in remote towns where key 
research may be going on—there are other 
sleepers, perhaps dozens, perhaps hundreds, 
listening in at appointed times. Each has 
his own code number. 

Tonight Alexis recognizes that this mes- 
sage is for him. 

Now comes the tedious job of transcribing 
his notes. The questionnaire from Moscow 
may run pages in length. 

With the use of complete darkroom facil- 
ities he will transfer the message to micro- 
film. 

The top of a tin can, bent double, will 
serve to hold the tiny strip of microfilm. 

Next, among a score of subagents, the 
sleeper selects the person best able to obtain 
information on the cryptographic machine. 

The message will be left at a drop or a 
dubok. In Russian, the word “dubok” 
means little oak—that is, a drop or hiding 
place for messages. 

This bench, on Riverside Drive in New 
York, is a dubok. 

The folded piece of tin containing the 
microfilm is held in place by a magnet 
nailed to the underside of the bench. 

* co * * * 

The final step takes place in a certain 
New York restaurant. In order to notify his 
subagent that a message is waiting at the du- 
bok Alexis marks a specific page in the 
Manhattan telephone book. 

In 1952 the Assistant Soviet Naval At- 
taché in Washington, Alexander Kovalev, 
utilized this precise system for alerting his 
subagents. 

All this elaborate procedure is so that agent 
and subagent under ordinary circumstances 
need never meet. But this is no ordinary 
circumstance. In his message the agent has 
also asked for a treff or rendezvous. 

The meeting place is this cafeteria in 
midtown Manhattan. 

Of the sleeper’s various subagents, none 
of whom know each other, this man— 
Leonard Gregory—is best qualified to go after 
the particular information wanted. He’s 
the man in the field, so to speak, correspond- 
ing to Scientist Klaus Fuchs, arrested in 
England in 1950. Or David Greenglass, who 
worked under the Rosenbergs. Or Alfred 
Dean Slack sentenced to 15 years in 1950. 

Mr. Grecory. Hello, Steve. How are you? 

Mr. Epwarps. “Steve.” He knows his boss, 
Alexis Rudchenko alias George Kalbfuss, 
only by the code name Steve. Thus, in the 
event of arrest, he can provide no more than 
a@ physical description of the man who di- 
rects him. 

Leonard Gregary, born in Hartford, Conn. 
He works for a publishing house specializing 
in trade and technical publications. He 
began his spy career as a “nash” or idealistic 
amateur. 

Mr. Atexis. How do you feel about the 
article you’ve been asked to write, Leonard? 

Mr. Grecory. Quite excited about it. 

Mr. A.LEexts. I should think it would pay 
you, oh say, $500. 

Mr. Grecory. Good. 

Mr. Epwarps. Leonard Gregory is no longer 
an idealistic amateur. He is used to re- 
ceiving a regular monthly remuneration. 

Mr. Grecory. A couple of years ago, I had 
the pleasure of interviewing Prof. Lawrence 
Grabel for one of my firm’s technical pub- 
lications. 

Mr. Auexis. So you know him, then? 

Mr. Grecory. One of my college class- 
mates is still doing graduate work with him. 
He can easily arrange for me to meet the 
professor about this new article I’m writing. 

Mr. ALExts. Why don’t you start working 
on it immediately? 

Mr. GRaBEL. Yes, Tommy, I remember him. 
He interviewed me once. Very nice chap. 
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Sure, if you like, we can lunch tomorrow. 
Tell him to meet me at the Faculty Club 
at 12:30. Fine. 

Mrs. GraBeLt, Glad to hear you're having 
lunch these days. 

Mr. GraBeLt. Chap named Gregory. Friend 
of Tommy Cartwright. Wants some advice 
on an article. 

Mr. Epwarps. Results of the KGB direc- 
tive: bits and pieces of information from 
many sources. 

Mr. DENTKEN. Colonel. 

Mr. Gurtiev. Lawrence Grabel spent 2 days 
last week in Buffalo, N.Y. . 

Mr. DeNIKEN. Get me the list of electronics 
plants in the Buffalo area. He may be in- 
terested in any one of them. I think our 
man in SOUCO can help us on this. 

Mr. Epwarps. Soviet espionage depends 
not on single agents or groups, but on par- 
allel spy setups, known as apparats. Each 
apparat exists independently, each functions 
separately. There is rarely any cross con- 
tact between one such vertical spy-chain and 
another. Not even their chiefs know who 
heads other apparats. They operate through- 
out the United States. For instance, Sovco 
Commercial Trading Corp., 490 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. With its head office in Mos- 
cow, Sovco does business with countless U.S. 
firms. Often unknown to its top executives, 
are the intelligence agents planted by the 
KGB or the GRU who take separate orders 
from Moscow. 

Mr. SuUZHINSKI. Hello, Mr. Herbert Mac- 
Gruder, please. 

Mr. Epwarps. This purchasing agent for 
Sovco is an old hand at gathering items 
for KGB on a business or social level. 

Mr. SuZHINSKI. How are you, Mr. Mac- 
Gruder, Suzhinski here. 

Mr. Epwarps. He is talking to a prominent 
exporter of American electronics equipment, 
and here is how his. contact pays off. A 
country club in Westchester. No member is 
more careful than Exporter Herbert Mac- 
Gruder. No man is less likely to give aid 
and comfort to the Soviets. 

Mr. MacGruper. Almost landed a big order 
with the Russians. Had to turn them down 
though. Since one of the plants I deal with 
in Buffalo has a hush-hush Government con- 
tract, I couldn’t supply them. Naturally, I 
didn’t tell them which plant. 

Mr. DENIKEN. We've found out which 
plant it is, Colonel. 

It seems that full security measures are 
in force at Empire Electronics in Buffalo. 
Now we’ve got to find out what other fac- 
tories are involved. 

Mr. GurRIEv. Well, since the cryptographic 
machine is contracted for by the Pentagon, 
our GRU men can find out easily enough. 

Mr. Epwarps. The GRU or Chief Military 
Intelligence Directorate of the Ministry of 
Armed Forces is even larger, perhaps even 
more far reaching than the KGB. This or- 
gan functions directly under the General 
Staff of the Soviet Army and plants its own 
operatives in such places as No. 1119 16th 
Street NW., Washington 6—the Soviet Em- 
bassy—through its high iron fence, a letter 
was passed by Air Force Captain George 
Holmes French on April 5, 1957. In it, he 
offered to sell U.S. secret information. He 
was arrested and is now serving 10 years. 

Soviet diplomatic personnel frequently en- 
gage in espionage activity. 

Are. Mikhail, the Ambassador won't need 
you today. Take the afternoon off. 

Mr. Kuiasorkin. Thank you, sir. 

Are. Is that for His Excellency? 

CHAUFFEUR. No, no. Gifts to mail back to 
my family. 

Mr. Epwarps. (VO) Gifts to mail back to 
his family. Corporation reports chamber of 
commerce statistics photostats from the U.S. 
Patent Office, local employment figures, such 
printed material is openly available to any- 
one who writes for it. 
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The Embassy chauffeur is Alexander Petro- 
vich Klabotkin, second in charge of an ap- 
paratus functi under the naval attaché. 
He is a full colonel in the GRU. 

He is known as a “legal” agent. Legal, 
that is, in the sense that his presence is 
openly known and he enjoys diplomatic im- 
munity. If caught spying, he will merely be 
asked to leave the United States. He re- 
sembles such recent agent-diplomats as 
Yuri Novkov, declared persona non grata, 
in January 1953. Igor Amosov, persona non 
grata, February 1954. Leonid Pivnev, May 
1954. Ivan Bubchikov, June 1956. Boris 
Gladkov, June 1956. Vassili Molev, January 
1957. Nikoli Kurochkin, June 1958. Kirill 
Doronkin, March 1959. Vadim Kirilyuk, Jan- 
uary 1960. To name only a few. 

Colonel Klabotkin is an expert in piecing 
together seemingly unrelated items. 

Colonel Guriev. Our Washington contact 
just informed me that the other factories in- 
volved are located in Plainfield, N.J., Gary, 
Ind., Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. DENIKEN. Alabama. 
nel. 

Mr. Epwarps. As more and more data is 
collected, a pattern begins to take shape. 

Mr. DENIKEN. As of the above date, two 
significant items provided by our people in 
Soveo. One, shipments of freight from three 
other factories to Building E, Pyra-Pack 
Electronics Co. Two, several technicians 
from other companies, and their families, 
temporarily transferred on loan basis to 
Buffalo. 

Evaluation of above data: that the crypto- 
graphic machines are now being assembled, 
and that the assembly point is Empire. 
Recommendation: directive to “Steve” urg- 
ing immediate efforts to establish contact 
with some employee working in E building, 
Empire Electronics, Buffalo. Remember two 
f’s in Buffalo, Comrade. 

Mr. Epwarps. In response to latest in- 
structions, Major Rudchenko, alias Steve, 
has moved to Buffalo. 

He studies recei)t issues of the plant news- 
paper. It’s friendly and chatty. It tells of 
weddings and births and social activities 
among plant personnel. For instance, Fred 
Horvath, just elected captain of the build- 
ing E bowling team. 

Horvath, a Hungarian name. 
was Ferenc Horvath. 

The major will make a few local inquiries. 
Within 24 hours, via Moscow, another KGB 
agent will be more inquiries. 

But not in the United States nor in Mos- 
cow. In Bucharest. 

At the same time at a well-known faculty 
club the sleeper’s young American sub- 
agent meets with Professor Grabel. 

Mr. Grecory. What do you think, Pro- 
fessor? 

Mr. GrasBe.. Darned interesting article. 
Well written. 

Mr. Grecory. Of course, it’s completely 
theoretical. I doubt if memory cones could 
be used practically, in the way I’ve described. 

Mr. GRaBEL. Why not? 

Mr. Grrecory. Well, for for one thing, how 
would you store and transmit the informa- 
tion? By satellite relay? 

Mr. GraBeL. Possibly. 

Mr. Gercory. But then how would you 
translate it into everyday symbology? “As- 
sign combinations of sound waves to repre- 
sent numerals or letter combinations? 

Mr. GraBEL. You could. Or, better yet, 
one might—maybe you're right. I don’t 
know, really. Maybe there isn’t any prac- 
tical application. 

Mr. Grecory. On the other hand, a few 
years ago you took out some basic 
patents—— 

Mr. Graset. Oh, you mean that crypto- 
graphic device? 

Never got anywhere with it. Blueprints 
for a machine that just never worked. 


Thank you, colo- 


Perhaps it 
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Well, if you'll excuse me—— 

Mr. Grecory. May I trouble you to look at 
the piece again when I’ve rewritten that first 
part. 

Mr. GraBeL. Why not? No trouble at all. 

Mr. Epwarps. This is Special Agent Tom 
Holley. He heads a counterintelligence unit 
in a U.S. Government agency in Washington 
whose function is to combat espionage, to 
preserve our vital defense secrets. 

Mr. Hotter. Come in, Mr. Grabel. 

Mr. Epwarps. In the event of any security 
problems, Lawrence Grabel has been told to 
contact Mr. Holley. 

Mr. GRaBEL. How do you do, sir? 

Do you happen to remember me? 

Mr. HoLuey. Well, certainly by reputation. 
Also, we've been asked to keep an eye on 
you. 

Mr. Graseu. If you fellows hadn’t made 
me so darned security-minded, I doubt if 
I'd even bother you with this, I mean, it’s 
all so vague 

Mr. Ho.iey. Suppose you let me be the 
judge? 

Mr. GraBEL. I have a funny feeling that 
I’m being pumped for information. 

Mr. Houiey. Oh? 

Mr. GrRaBEL. A young chap, friend of a 
friend, edits and writes technical articles 
in my general field. Well, yesterday—he 
showed me a draft of an article. 

Mr. HoLuey. Go on. 

Mr. GRABEL. I may be doing him a gross 
injustice. I mean he’s an awfully nice chap. 
My wife kids me over how cloak and dag- 
gerish I’m getting. Well, anyhow, this lad’s 
an associate editor at Hendrix-Hobart Pub- 
lications in New York. His name is—— 

Mr. Hotter. Leonard Gregory. 

Mr. GRABEL. Why, yes. 

Mr. Hotter. Bring me our 1035 file on 
Leonard Gregory. 


* a * a + 


Mr. HoLiey. “Leonard Gregory, editor of 
scientific textbooks and technical trade pa- 
pers, periodicals, et cetera, was a member 
of a Communist Party cell while a graduate 
student. He visited Mexico City in the 
spring of 1955 as a tourist. Was twice ob- 
served by Mexican police entering the Soviet 
Embassy. Believed to be a courier, passing 
classified U.S. data. However, no direct evi- 
dence of this. In 1958, Gregory contacted 
a civilian employee at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, a former college classmate, and 
offered to buy classified blueprints for a 
technical article. 

“Insufficient evidence for direct interroga- 
tion or indictment, but surveillance con- 
tinues.” 

Mr. GRABEL. He’s a Communist? 

Mr. HOLLEY. Well, actually, he severed all 
connections with the American Communist 
Party in midsummer of 1954. 

Mr. GraBeL. Then I’m wrong about him? 

Mr. HOLLEY. No, that doesn’t follow. You 
see, nowadays the Russians won’t let their 
subagents remain in the organizations 
known to be tied with Russia, such as the 
American Communist Party. During the 
war, during our early atomic program, yes. 
But now it’s too risky for them to use well- 
meaning amateurs. 

Mr. GraseL. So you think he’s working 
for them? 

Mr. Hoiziey. I'm going to let you find out 
for us, Mr. Grabel. 

Mr. GRaBEL. Me? 

Mr. Ho..ey. I’d like for you to start feed- 
ing him data on the cryptographic machine. 

Mr. GRaseEL. But, it’s top secret, every 
detail. 

Mr. Houiey. Mr. Grabel, this is not an un- 
usual procedure. You will have to feed this 
fellow Gregory a little bit of information 
at a time. Give him just enough to make 
it plausible and yet not enough to give 
away anything. To the point where Gregory 
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thinks he'll get the assembly blueprints 
and calls in some of the higher ups. 

Mr. GRABEL. You mean the sort of thing 
where I would show him perhaps a modified 
version of the three main circuits, or I 
might include the coil system that we dis- 
carded. Something almost true but would 
be very misleading. 

Mr. HOuueEy. Exactly, and remember only 
a little bit each time. 

Mr. GRABEL. How about something like 
this? 

Mr. Epwarps. In the jargon of counter 
espionage, Lawrence Grabel becomes what is 
known as a “controlled source” that is work- 
ing under the direction of American security. 

Mr. Grecory. It’s certainly a remarkably 
good illustration of the theoretical put to 
practical use. 

If I'd had this before, Professor Grabel, 
it would have made my article a lot better. 

Mr. GRABEL. Right here, there is the area 
that fascinates me. 

Mr. GrEeGorY. Can I have this drawing, 
Professor Grabel? 

Mr. GRaBEL. Oh, I don’t see why not if 
it’ll help you in your work. 

Mr. Grecory. Thank you. 

Mr. Epwarps. The drawing is transferred 
to microfilm placed in a bent piece of tin, 
and left by Gregory at the dubok. 

Major Rudchenko, although temporarily 
residing in Buffalo, continues to be a travel- 
ing man. Several times, over a period of 
weeks, this pattern is repeated. 

And at the same time to avert suspicion, 
Mr. Grabel is carefully briefed on how to 
explain his violation of security in terms 
that Gregory will readily accept. 

He’s provided with what’s called a legend. 

Mr. Grecory. Your wife is a fine cook, Mr. 
Grabel. 

Mr. GraBEL. I think so, too. You'll have 
to come often. 

Mr. GreEcory. Professor, 
what you said before? 

Mr. GRABEL. That discussion while we 
were eating—the role of the scientist? 

Mr. GreEGorY. Yes. Do you really agree 
with me that we’ve got to rise above petty 
nationalism, petty loyalty that, for world 
peace, we scientists, we technicians, have got 
to take the future into our own hands? 

Mr. GRaBEL. Leonard—— 

Mr. GReEGorRY. Yes, sir? 

Mr. GRABEL. Don’t you suppose I’ve guessed 
where my help to you has been going? I 
want it to go there, Leonard. 

Mr. Epwarps. Subagent Gregory can now 
inform that a new nash has been recruited. 
And that a source of vital information is 
now available. 

And 3 weeks later at a street corner in 
Buffalo by careful prearrangement, Law- 
rence Grabel appears. Under his coat he 
carries a dummy set of plans for the cryp- 
tographic machine. Gregory has arranged 
to bring the man he knows as “Steve” to 
spot microfilm it, using infrared. 

Also waiting are these gentlemen from US. 
Security. 

This one will record the entire proceeding 
on motion picture film. 

Under Mr. Grabel’s scarf, a tiny micro- 
phone will transmit any spoken conversation 
to Special Agent Holley. 

The treff was to take place at 10 minutes 
past 9 p.m. However, a half an hour has 
elapsed, nobody comes to meet him—his in- 
structions are to leave, an alternate meeting 
place is always arranged for, at a later time. 

On the following night, several blocks 
away from the first prescribed location, Gra- 
bel again waits. 

And again special agents station them- 
selves nearby. 

Once again, after a half-hour wait, Grabel 
departs. The next step is to make contact 
with Special Agent Holley. 

Mr. Hotter. They’ve obviously decided not 
to do any more business with you, 


did you mean 
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Mr. GRABEL. What could’ve gone wrong? 
Mr. HoLiey. They’re on to you, probably. 
Mr. GrRaBEL. But, why? how? 

Mr. Ho.uey. Don’t underestimate them. 
Moscow’s probably evaluated the stuff you’ve 
given them so far. 

Mr. GRABEL. Well, what happens now? 

Mr. HOoLuey. For the moment, nothing. 
You're out of the picture, as far as they’re 
concerned. In a few weeks, maybe, they’ll 
try something else or try to reach somebody 
else. Then we'll try something else. That’s 
how the game is played. 

Mr. GraBEL. What about Leonard Gregory? 

Mr. Houiey. We'll get him when we want 
him. 

Mr. Epwarps. It took 4 years to crack the 
Rudolph Abel apparat. 

Ten years before the apparat in which Al- 
fred and Martha Stern took part was finally 
rounded up. 

In Moscow, too, more time is needed. They 
will continue to go after the blueprints. In 
addition it has been decided to obtain a 
working model. 

Mr. Guriev. Lightweight aluminum. And 
we estimate the cases at the same size as 
those for the discarded T-14 model. 

Mr. DENIKEN. Same weight, same size, not 
unmanageable. 

Colonel Gurigev. The cases were made at 
the Gary plant and shipped on June 10, 1960, 
to Buffalo. 

Mr. DENIKEN. June 10, they should be 
there by now. 

Colonel Gurirv. Yes; any day now all the 
component parts will be ready for assembly. 

Mr. Epwarps. Six thousand miles from 
Moscow, 11,000 miles from Buffalo, is the city 
of Bangkok, capital of romantic Thailand, 
where, one afternoon, the entire diplomatic 
colony meets at a friendly lawn party given 
by the British Embassy. 

Betsy Bonner is a typist and receptionist 
at the American Embassy. 

Mrs. Nadya Radek is the wife of a minor 
employee at the Soviet Embassy. 

Before going overseas, Betsy was given a 
course in security. But it’s also her job to 
maintain friendly social contacts. 

Betsy. I’m just exhausted. I spent all 
afternoon apartment hunting. 

Mrs. RapEeK. Apartment hunting? 

Betsy. We’re expecting some new person- 
nel out here. I found a lovely apartment for 
them—that new building on Chavraniput 
Street. 

Mrs. RADEK. Oh, yes, it’s lovely. My hus- 
band and I looked there. 

Mr. Epwarps. Mrs. Radek has been as- 
signed to “study” Betsy, among others. 

In 1954, when Vladimir Petrov, third secre- 
tary, defected in Canberra, Australia, he told 
of Soviet missions and consulates the world 
over, riddled with trained espionage agents, 
among them himself and Mrs. Petrov. 

KGB in Moscow will be given the names of 
the incoming U.S. personnel. In Washing- 
ton a simple investigation will inform the 
Russians that they are two experienced code 
clerks, presently attending a cryptographic 
school. Obvious conclusion: they are being 
trained on the new machine and therefore 
the shipping date of the machine is near at 
hand. 

Meantime, other bits of the jigsaw puzzle 
have been pieced together. The opportunity 
to steal the machine now presents itself. 

Mr. DENIKEN (on phone). Oh, yes, it’s the 
same Ferenc Horvath, colonel. No question 
about that. Our information comes straight 
from Budapest. 

+ + = * * 


Mr. Epwarbs. Washington, D.C., the Ru- 
manian Embassy—The FBI reports that So- 
viet espionage agents often make use of 
personnel from satellite legations and em- 
bassies. 

Mr. KLABOTKIN. Naturally, it must come 
from you, Mr. Kaldor. We wouldn’t dream 
of interfering. 
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In. Buffalo, Fred Horvath is a foreman 
engineer at Pyra-Pack Electronics who has 
lived in this country since the age of six 
and has been thoroughly cleared by plant 
security. 

Mr. Horvath. Magda. We’re in second 
place. I was terrific, three strikes in a 
row. 

Mr. Katpor. Mr. Horvath. 

Mr. HorvaTH. Janor Kaldor, counselor, 
Rumanian Legation. My brother, is it about 
my brother? 

Mr. Kaupor. In a way. 

Mr. HorvatH. You see? What did I tell 
you? I told you, if we would only be patient. 
How soon will it be granted, sir? 

Mr. Kaupor. How soon will 
granted? 

Mr. HorvaTH. Why, the exit permit for my 
brother and his family. 

Mr. Katpor. Tell me, sir. 
brother went back? 

Mr. HorvaTH. Well, it was when our grand- 
father died. In 1935. Stefen went back to 
settle the estate and he met a girl and they 
married. 

Mr. Kautpor. And he stayed on? 

Mr. HorvatuH. First his wife didn’t want to 
leave her parents, then the war came along. 
But now they’re anxious to join us. 

Mr. Kawpor. Your brother has five chil- 
dren, I believe—— 

Mr. HorvatH. Our own nieces and nephews, 
and we’ve never seen them. But, you know 
what my wife’s done, sir? She’s inquired 
into the public schools here in Buffalo. 
And we even know where there’s a house 
they can rent. And I’ve talked to a man, 
a watchmaker like my brother, and he wants 
to take Stefan on as a helper. 

Mr. Kaupor. Well, now, there are one or 
two things—— 

Mr. HorvaTH. It’s like I told the immigra- 
tion people when they got the American 
Consulate to issue them a visa number, I’m 
an American citizen with a good job. No 
question of the family becoming a public 
charge. 

Mr. Kaupor. Perhaps Mrs. Horvath won’t 
mind leaving us alone for a few minutes? 

Mr. HorvatTH. Yes, please, Magda. 

Mr. Katpor. What do you do at Pyra Park 
Electronics? 

Mr. HorvatH. What? 

Mr. Katpor. You’re an assembly super- 
visor, are you not? Tell me, Mr. Horvath, 
are you cleared for all of E building? 

Mr. HorvatH, I, I, don’t know what you’re 
talking about, 

Mr. Kaupor. I think you know very well. 

Mr. HorvatH. Listen, what is this? I 
thought you came to talk about my brother 
and his family. 

Mr. Katpor. I did. They could be here— 
like that. In 2 or 3 weeks, say. But, nat- 
urally, it would depend on you. Some friends 
of ours would like one of the code machines, 
Mr. Horvath. 

Mr. HorvatH. Y-you’re joking. 

Mr. Kaupor. It is suggested that you bring 
out parts and assemble it here in your home. 
However, how you do it, we leave entirely 
up to you. 

Mr. HorvatH. Oh, no, no. 

No, no, no. Get out of here. 
before I call the police. 

Mr. Katpor. Now, Mr. Horvath, really—— 

Mr. HorvatH. Forget about the permit. 
Better, much better, Stefan should stay 
where he is. 

Mr. Katpor. Oh, I don’t think so, I really 
don’t think so. 

By the way, have you seen a recent pic- 
ture of them, of Stefan and Ilona and the 
children? 

Taken 2 days ago. As you see, in excellent 
health, all of them. I call your attention 
to the stamp. Official AVH photo. 

Mr. Epwarps. AVH—the official stamp of 
the Siguranza, the Rumanian police. 


what be 


How is it your 


Get out 
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Mr. Evwarps. And now, in building E at 
Pyra-Pack Electronics in Buffalo, Horvath 
begins his espionage activities. 

One at a time top secret assembly blue- 
prints are carefully studied, carefully memo- 
rized, and then replaced. And, over a pe- 
riod of several weeks, component parts are 
taken from storage bins. 

A record is kept of each part that is 
removed. 

But these key parts are not put back. In- 
stead, on the inventory log, various single 
units are listed as defective and falsely 
certified as having been destroyed. 

At home, at his workbench, supervising 
engineer Fred Horvath pieces together the 
new cryptographic machine. 

Simple parts that he cannot steal, he re- 
builds from memory. 

Fear for his brother has involved this 
man in what is known as “a hostage 
situation.” 

Colonel Guriev. I had the insides removed. 
We’ve been making measurements. The 
cryptographic machine could be placed in- 
side. That’s how it will reach us, via Sovco. 

Mr. DENIKEN. Good. And we have just 
completed the operational plan paragraph 1, 
item “A.” The manager of the TV factory 
in Kharkov has ordered 20 of these color 
sets to be shipped from New York, for dis- 
mantling and study. 

Mr. Epwarps. The operational plan for the 
theft of the cryptographic machine has been 
worked out in Moscow and is divided among 
several U.S. apparats. It is dangerous to 
overburden any single apparat. 

In testimony given in Washington, in 
March 1959, Peter Sergeyeviv Deriabin, 
former KGB officer, explained this decen- 
tralized strategy; a directive has also been 
given to the Sovco apparat. 

SHIPPING OFFICIAL. Yes, Mr. Suzhinski? 

Mr. SuzHINSKI. Oh, Vlasnik—when are we 
shipping those TV sets for the factory in 
Kharkov? . 

SHIPPING OFFICIAL. On the llth. They go 
out from Brooklyn, the freighter Volny. 

Mr. SuZHINSKI. I have a friend up in Buf- 
falo, he sells television sets. I’d like to throw 
a little business his way. Say, three or four 
of the sets? 

SHIPPING OFrFIciaAL. Can he have them at 
our Brooklyn warehouse by the 10th, sir? 

Mr. SuUZHINSKI. I’m sure he can. 

Mr. Epwarps. At the same time, Rudchen- 
ko begins his part of the mission. 
Mr. ALExis. How do you do. 

vath at home? 

Please tell him, I’m from the Rasko Sou- 
venir Co. It’s about those loving cups he 
wants to order for the factory bowling tour- 
nament. 

Mr. HorvaTH. Good evening. 

Mr. ALExIs. How do you do, sir. 

Mr. HorvatH. Did you bring the catalog 
for the silver-plated cups? 

Mr. ALExIs. Yes, but I hope to interest you 
in the gold-plated ones, they’re far more 
handsome. 

Mr. Epwarps. They have given each other 
what is called the parol, or password. 

Mr. HorvatH. What about my brother? 

Mr. ALExis. Believe me, I don’t know the 
first thing about your brother. I’m here to 
see how you’re coming along. 

Mr. ALExIs. Will it be ready by January 6? 

Mr. HorvaTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALExIs. I’m having a TV color set de- 
livered to you on the 5th. Remove the in- 
sides. Keep it for yourself and your wife, 
if you wish. Sudstitute what you’ve built 
inside the cabinet. 

When you get the machine installed call 
this number. They’ll come and pick up the 
TV set. They know what to do with it. 

Mr. HorvaTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epwarps. In the Buffalo, N.Y., sta- 
tion freight handler Charlie Agostino has 
knocked off work to eat his lunch. He no- 
tices the stencilling om two crates. On 
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orders from Moscow, Major Rudchenko, alias 
Leon Kremmens, has purchased and had 
shipped out from Buffalo two other TV 
sets. This, in order that the third set, to be 
shipped on the 7th, will arouse no undue 
suspicion. Charlies Agostino wonders why 
the Russians are sending TV sets from Buf- 
falo. 

In a day or so from now, he’ll mention 
it to a neighbor, a patrolman on the Buffalo 
police force. 

In the same way, in 1953, when Jimmy 
Bozart, 14-year-old Brooklyn newsboy, acci- 
dentally discovered a hollow 5-cent piece. 
He showed it to Patrolman Frank R. Milley 
and the boy’s curiosity led ultimately to 
Col. Rudolph Abel. 

After the machine has been assembled and 
wrapped in a blanket for insulation, it is 
carefully strapped inside the empty cabinet 
of the television set. It will then be ready 
for shipment. 

Mr. DENIKEN. Yes, read it to me. 
York. 

Colonel Gurtev. Is everything on sched- 
ule? 

Mr. DENIKEN. No slip-ups. 

Send a telegram, “Z”’ code, Breshler, 
Bucharest. Suggest release of Stefan Hor- 
vath and family as soon as convenient. 

Mr. SvuzHtvskr. Hello, warehouse? Have 
all the crates been received on that order for 
Kharkov? 

Good. How many 
three? Splendid. 

Mr. Epwarps. January 10. The freighter 
Volney is being loaded with cargo. Tomor- 
row she will sail with the tide. On that 
same day, acting on a phone call, US. 
security agents, Buffalo branch office, pay a 
visit to this television repair shop on Dela- 
ware Avenue. 

TV SHop Owner. He said his name was 
Kremmens. I never saw him before. He 
walked in here cold one day and paid spot 
cash for three color sets. Had two of them 
sent down to New York City and the third 
to a man named Horvath here in town. I 
get a 40-percent markup, so who was I to ask 
questions? 

BUFFALO AGENT. Go on. 

TV SHop Owner. The friend sent his set 
back here and then I reshipped it out again 
to the New York people. That was part of 
the arrangement. 

BuFFALO AGENT. Did you open the crate? 
Did you look inside the set? 

TV SHop Owner. What for? I knew 
what's inside a television set. I was getting 
paid plenty for shipping it. Why should I 
ask questions? 

BurraLo AGENT. Have you got the address 
of this Kremmens man? 

TV SHop Owner. He never gave me an 
address. But he had me call him once 
about delivery dates and, I wrote it down. 
He was at the Bijou Hotel. 

Burrato AcENT. He’s pulled out. What 
did he look like? Can you give us some kind 
of a description? 

TV SHop Owner. Well, it’s hard to say. 

BuFFALo AGENT. Did he smoke a pipe? 

TV SHop Owner. Why, yes, sir. 
strong tobacco. 

Mr. HorvaTH. I only saw him once. That 
time he came here. He gave the right pass- 
word, but no name. He’s about 50, tired 
looking. I nearly forgot. He smokes some 
kind of a Turkish or maybe it’s Bulgarian 
tobacco. After he left, my wife had to open 
the window. What’ll happen to me? 

BuFFALo AGENT. You'll be put on trial. 

Mr. HorvaTtu. What about my brother? 

AGENT. You were his sponsor. You should 
know the immigration laws as well as I do. 
If a sponsor gets in trouble with the Gov- 
ernment, the party he is sponsoring will not 
be allowed to enter the country under any 
circumstances. Horvath, why in God's name 
didn’t you come to us and tell us? We'd 
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have figured some way for you to seem to 
work with them and help your brother. 

Mr. Epwarps. The “characteristics’ file.” 
Under the heading “Smokers” is a notation 
about one George Kalbfuss, photographer’s 
assistant, living in New York City. Eight 
years ago he was questioned in some incon- 
clusive investigation; he’d established his 
complete innocence. Fortunately, US. 
agents had noted that Mr. Kalbfuss used a 
highly scented Turkish or Bulgarian pipe 
tobacco. 

In 1950 the fact that an unknown courier 
spy was interested in chemistry led to the 
arrest of Harry Gold, now serving 30 years at 
Lewisburg Penitentiary. 

Now, the New York branch office has been 
alerted. Armed with a search warrant, 
signed by a Federal judge, agents pay Mr. 
Kalbfuss a visit. 

A shortwave radio, photographic equip- 
ment, movie film, coded memo books, a 
microdot device for condensing documents 
to pinhead size. 

These shoes, as passports are called, fab- 
ricated by a cobbler or specialist in false 
identity papers. Hollowed out nails, pencils, 
coins, earrings, and cufflinks for carrying 
messages. 

New YorK AGENT No. 1. Professor Grabel, 
are these your sketches? 

Mr. GraBEL. That’s right. I supplied them 
to Leonard Gregory. 

NEw YorK AGENT No. 1. George Kalbfuss? 

Mr. ALrxis. Yes. 

I am Maj. Alexis Nikolaevich Rudchenko, 
Soviet army, retired; citizen of USSR. I 
request to have an attorney appointed by 
the New York Bar Association. 

NEw YorK AGENT No. 1. We know you’ve 
been given a course in US. legal procedure, 
but where was the cryptographic machine 
delivered, major? 

Second AGENT. Here we are, Sovco Ware- 
house in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Epwarps. But, at the warehouse in 
Brooklyn, it is learned that all consignments 
have been trucked over to the pier where the 
freighter Volny has been loading cargo.. 

Mr. GraBeEL. Can’t you stop them? Can't 
you get a police launch and—— 

New Yore AcEent No. 1. Take it easy, Mr. 
Grabel. No; we can’t—that ’ud create an 
incident. 

Mr. GRaBEL. But you don’t know. You 
don’t realize what they're getting away with. 

Mr. Hottry. They got away with abso- 
lutely nothing, Mr. Grabel. Remember what 
I told you: it gets to be a kind of game? 
The model they stole has the wrong com- 
ponents in it. Circuits that were doctored, 
obsolete parts that we camouflaged. It may 
take them months to find out. At least, 
it'll give us a breathing spell. 

We knew it was Horvath who they’d sub- 
verted in building E, so we fed him what 
we wanted them to have. It’s something 
like you with Gregory only this time Hor- 
vath never suspected we were using him. 

Mr. GraseL. And this time it worked. 

Mr. Ho.iuey. Yes, it’s not a bad haul. 
Gregory Horvath, Rudchenko and if Rud- 
chenko talks, maybe there’ll be others. 

Mr. GrRaBEL. Will he talk? 

Mr. Ho.tuey. I doubt it, not an old timer 
like him. This is merely journalistic exag- 
geration, wishful thinking. A case like this 
one is far from closed. We've knocked one 
apparat out of action, but how many others 
are working on the same assignment? It 
may be months—or years—before they’re 
smoked out. They’ll keep right on digging 
away at us. 

Mr. DenTKEN. Next time, colonel. 
get it next time. 

Colonel Guriev. Of course. 

Mr. DENIKEN. By the way, Tass wants to 
send out a statement on this arrest. Let 
me read you what I’ve prepared. 

The Soviet Government has no knowledge 
of this man. Furthermore it categorically 
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denies the charges. This is one more in- 
stance of U.S. propaganda, designed to im- 
peril world peace. 

+ * * * + 


Mr. Epwarps. And now I would like you 
to meet the Honorable Roman L. Hruska. 

Senator Hruska. Thank you, Mr. Edwards. 

The program you have just seen is based 
on Official records. It tells us forcefully that 
America is under constant threat from enemy 
forces—more penetrating, persistent, and 
powerful than most people realize. 

Communist espionage is not an amateur 
activity. Those engaged in it are profes- 
sionals, highly skilled and well trained. 
They work grimly and for keeps to get in- 
formation which is needed to weaken and 
eventually to destroy us. 

Our $43 billion budget for defense and 
security shows that the cold war is real. 
Authentic programs like this one show how 
some of it is fought. At all times, even at 
this very hour, actions of spys continue 
throughout our land in every endeavor re- 
lated to our national security. Your law 
enforcement agencies are doing a courageous, 
effective job in combating such activities. 

But, they cannot do it alone. They need 
the cooperation, understanding, and support 
of an alert, responsible citizenry. A citizenry 
which focuses on the present danger and yet 
retains its balance. 

With such an aroused and informed people, 
our country’s secrets and safety will be more 
secure—as wiil our individual liberty and 
national heritage. 

Thank you and goodnight. 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT RE- 
QUIRING BALANCED FEDERAL 
BUDGETS—WYOMING £=RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to be associated with 
Senator Bripces, Senator Curtis, and 
Senator Corton in the effort for a con- 
stitutional amendment requiring bal- 
anced Federal budgets. We have intro- 
duced Senate Joint Resolution 38 for 
this purpose. 

Acting under article V of the Consti- 
tution, the Legislature of the State of 
Wyoming has passed a resolution, and 
the Governor has signed it, urging Con- 
gress to call a constitutional convention 
to propose such an amendment. 

I congratulate Wyoming as a leader 
in this move. Increasing interest by the 
States in the serious fiscal matters con- 
fronting the Nation is gratifying. I am 
advised that State taxpayer groups in 
many States, acting in concert with the 
National Taxpayers’ Conference, are 
deeply concerned over conditions as they 
exist. 


The situation is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the current fiscal 
year, will have balanced its budget only 
5 times in the 24 peacetime years. 

The ‘Federal debt now exceeds $290 
billion, and interest on the Federal debt 
is costing more than 10 cents out of 
every revenue dollar. 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon on 
January 11 testified that total debt in 
the United States now exceeds a trillion 
dollars—individual debt more than $286 
billion; corporate debt nearly $360 bil- 
lion; State and local debt nearly $70 
billion, and the Federal debt more than 
$290 billion. 

There is certain to be another Federal 
deficit in the current fiscal year ending 
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June 30, and I predict still another defi- 
cit in the year beginning July 1. The 
deficit next year could be large, in view 
of a possible decline in tax revenue and 
prospects for increased expenditures. 

Another huge budget deficit at this 
time, combined with the continuing 
deficit in our foreign payments balance, 
could be dangerous. Budget deficits 
contribute to inflation. Inflation in- 
volves confidence in the dollar. De- 
clining confidence in the dollar will re- 
sult in further loss of gold. 

The deficit in our foreign payments 
balance has already resulted in the loss 
of $5 billion of our gold reserves to for- 
eigners in 3 years, 

Our gold reserves are now at their 
lowest level in 20 years; we have less 
than $18 billion. Some $12 billion in 
gold is needed to back our currency and 
deposits, and foreign governments and 
banks still have large claims on our 
supply if they choose to demand pay- 
ment in gold. 

There is an urgent need for balanced 
general fund budgets, with surplus for 
debt reduction, if we are to preserve con- 
fidence in the dollar. The Wyoming 
resolution is # move in the right direc- 
tion. I sincerely hope other States will 
follow, and that Congress will comply. 

As one Member of the U.S. Senate, I 
deeply appreciate the action by the State 
of Wyoming, and the activity of the 
National Taxpayers’ Conference, and its 
organizations which are interested in 
this amendment. 





PRESS CONFERENCE BY SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR UDALL 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, on the 9th of February I read, 
on the floor of the Senate, a letter which 
I had addressed to the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Honorable Stewart Udall, 
inviting him to clarify the impression 
created by certain press reports on the 
news conference which he had held. 

I stated at that time, and in the let- 
ter to Mr. Udall, that I would be glad to 
read on the floor of the Senate any letter 
he might wish to issue clarifying his 
statement. I have received a reply let- 
ter, which was dated February 13, 1961, 
which I desire now to read. 

I may say, in that connection, that I 
was absent from the city over the Lin- 
coln birthday weekend, and did not re- 
turn until Friday; so this is the first 
opportunity I have had personally to 
read the letter into the Recorp. The 
letter by the Secretary of the Interior 
reads as follows: 

Deak Francis: This is a reply to your 
letter of February 9, 1961. I first learned of 
this letter about 2 p.m., on the 9th when my 
press secretary exhibited to me a news story 
based on your comments on the Senate floor 
earlier in the day. As your remarks and 
letter (which bore a 5:30 p.m., February 9, 
postmark—and which I received the follow- 
ing day) were in the nature of a personal 
attack on me, in self-defense I had no choice 
but to take the discourteous course and reply 
to it through the press media prior to the 
time that it arrived. 

My reply, I confess, was motivated in part 
by anger, but, as someone said recently, 
that is “part of the game of politics,” too. 
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In any event, I made the following state- 
ments to the AP and UP reporters (which 
you have undoubtedly already read) and I 
must report them here as in part they con- 
stitute my reply to your letter: 

“Senator Case should be ashamed of him- 
self for unloosing a mishmash of innuendoes 
which represent a sideswiping attack on my 
character. 

“If he had taken the time to read the 
transcript of my news conference he would 
have realized that all of his ‘impressions’ are 
false. 

“If he would have bothered to talk with 
his South Dakota colleague—BEN REIFEL— 
or the other three Republican Congressmen 
I talked to—he could have quickly ascer- 
tained that projects were not discussed, and 
that nothing improper passed between us. 

“I receive a daily average of 15 or 20 calls 
from Senators and Representatives. Surely, 
Senator Case does not contend that mem- 
bers of the Cabinet should not initiate con- 
versations with Members of Congress.’ 

As a Congressman and public official I 
have always gone out of my way to try to 
understand the other fellow and his point 
of view, and it does seem to me that per- 
haps both of us can learn something from 
this encounter if we put our minds to it. 

I am enclosing for your scrutiny a copy 
of the press conference to which you referred 
in your letter, and I think you will find on 
perusing it that my remarks were quite 
similar to those that you or any other for- 
mer Congressman might have made under 
the circumstances. 

Sincerely, 
Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

PS—I appreciate your offer to read my 
reply on the floor of the Senate, as I believe 
that many of your colleagues will be inter- 
ested in my explanation and rejoinder. 

SLU. 


To make the record complete, I should 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
portion of the transcript of the press 
conference when the Secretary was asked 
about the matter and which formed the 
basis of the press story. I note in read- 
ing this material, and I did not have 
access to the transcript until the Secre- 
tary sent it to me, that there was con- 
siderable reference to the possibility of 
changing the location of the saline water 
plants. That was a matter which par- 
ticularly disturbed me because I won- 
dered if the Secretary was going to insti- 
tute a review of the location of all five 
of the saline water plants. The one that 
was particularly mentioned by the press 
was the one in North Carolina, although 
the transcript reveals that the Secretary 
also referred to the factors which were 
used in the location of the plant in Cali- 
fornia and disclaimed any intention to 
review the decisions on any other than 
the one proposed to be placed in North 
Carolina. 

He noted: 

We were fascinated to find in looking back 
that when the west coast plant was located, 
there were two locations in California, one 
had 895 points and one had 875 points, but 
the Secretary chose the one in San Diego, 
where a particular political situation existed, 
which had 825 points. 


The comments of the Secretary are of 
interest and public importance, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the tran- 
script of the Secretary’s press conference 
may be printed in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks, insofar as it per- 
tains to this matter. 
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There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Press. Mr. Secretary, during the fight 
on the House Rules Committee, some West- 
ern Republican Congressmen said you tele- 
phoned them and told them to “shape up and 
vote right,” if they wanted a sympathetic 
ear in the Interior Department on their 
reclamation projects. Do you have any com- 
ment on that? 

Secretary Upatu. I could never quite tell 
from the press just exactly what they said 
I said. I hope these Congressmen that I 
talked to do not object to my calling them, 
and if they do, I think that they should 
say so. It never was quite plain to me from 
what Mr. HALLeck said that I had said any- 
thing improper or that I had done anything 
other than perhaps pass the time of day. 

I do not think that I did anything im- 
proper. In fact, several of them—I talked to 
Democrats and Republicans—lots of them 
are my friends and I worked with them and 
I know them. I believe in reasoning with 
people, and if I did anything that previous 
Secretaries or Cabinet officers have not done 
under similar circumstances, no one to my 
mind at the moment has said that I did such 
things. So I really would await the bill of 
particulars. 

The Press. Did the people you talked to 
vote right? 

Secretary Upatu. I got a result or two. 

The Press. What is your batting average? 

The Press. What did you tell them, Mr. 
Secretary? Mr. CHENOWETH in particular, 
he is one of those who voted “no,” or voted 
“not present.” 

Secretary Upatzt. I do not think that I 
would care to discuss what I said other than 
to say that I think all of us in the House 
understand the rules of the game. I dis- 
cussed the rules of the game, and discussed 
other matters of mutual interest. 

The Press. What ere the rules of the 
game? 

Secretary Upatt. Well, if anyone who has 
been around as long as you have, Helen, does 
not know the rules of the game, I am afraid 
that you will never learn. 

The Press. Mr. Secretary, I thought you 
were talking about this new administration. 
Isn’t that what you mean when you talk 
about the rules of the game? 

Secretary Upatt. When I say the rules of 
the game, I am talking about the rules of 
national politics. I do not think that this 
administration, other than perhaps in terms 
of followthrough and field generalship and 
vigor, perhaps—maybe we are doing things 
that other administrations have done a 
little more effectively in some instances, but 
I think that the rules have always been the 
same, no matter which party is in power. 

I do not think that we are doing anything 
new or different than has been done. This 
Department has always been a sensitive area 
in these matters. 

The Press. Do Frying Pan and Burns Creek 
still have the priority that you reportedly 
gave them earlier? 

Secretary Upatt. I never did give Frying 
Pan a priority. 

The Press. Well, there was something, I 
think in that REA News, that you had given 
a priority to Frying Pan and Burns Creek. 

Secretary UDALL. Maybe the REA people 
gave it priority. In my last press confer- 
ence, or sometime, I think that I gave pri- 
ority, or as examples of things we would 
give priority to, Burns Creek and San Juan 
Chama, Navajo, and those are two. I am 
interested in Frying Pan, but I did not say 
this was top priority. 

The Press. Mr. Secretary, back to that 
congressional thing for a moment, your dis- 
cussions with the Congressmen, were they 
taken with the direction or knowledge or 
acquiescence of the President? 
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Secretary Upauu. I think it was generally 
known, and it was widely reported in the 
press that some of the people at the White 
House were participating in discussions. I 
think this is proper and as it should be. 

I received no directions from the Presi- 
dent and I did talk with some of his people. 

The Press. When you were a Congress- 
man, were you called by members of the 
Cabinet and asked to vote on certain things? 

Secretary Upauti. Well, you see, I served 
for six years where the party, not my party, 
was in power, and I had contacts with peo- 
ple in the Interior Department very fre- 
quently, very frequent contacts. I do not 
know that I ever had a call from the Secre- 
tary himself, but I had conversations with 
people in the Department of a similar tenor. 

The Press. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Upatu. Let me be very candid 
about it. I do not think that this admin- 
istration and the various Cabinet people 
and others did anything different than has 
been done under other circumstances. 

Charlie Halleck, for example, styles him- 
self as a “gut fighter” and a guy who plays 
the game to the hilt. I am afraid he does 
not like it when other people play the game 
to the hilt, too. That is really about what 
it got down to, it seemed to me. 

The Press. Mr. Secretary, under the rules 
of the game, since Mr. Chenoweth did not 
vote as you hoped he would, what happens 
to Frying Pan? 

Secretary Upatu. I was not terribly un- 
happy with what he did, and we do not in 
this Department—we handle nearly a fourth 
of the bills that pass in Congress. It has 
never been the tradition of the committees 
on the Hill, because of the volume of busi- 
ness and the fact that we have to cooperate, 
nor of this Department, to engage in little 
partisan forays. 

You get down to the question of priori- 
ties, which is a different matter. Certainly 
someone who has voted, let us say, to deny 
consideration to the basic administration 
program, if he shows up with hat in hand 
the next week and says, “Here is my pro- 
gram; give me some help, naturally if there 
are other Congressmen who have programs 
you might give them a little attention be- 
fore you do the other fellow. 

The Press. Does that mean he is in pretty 
bad shape on Frying Pan? 

Secretary UpaLu. No, I would not say so. 

The Press. Did his vote affect Frying Pan 
in any way? 

Secretary UpaLu. Well, it is not a matter 
simply of it affecting his relationships here. 
I think that his vote and the vote of other 
Republican Congressmen had a very tre- 
mendous impact on some of the people in 
the House who voted on the other side. 

They have memories, after all, and I am 
perhaps talking more as a House Member, a 
former House Member, than a Cabinet mem- 
ber, but one of the things that I was con- 
cerned about was not necessarily the effect 
down here, but what is the effect on your 
colleagues who have a vote on programs 
that affect many areas of this country? 

The Press. Mr. Secretary, did you have an 
exchange with Representative LENNON on 
this matter? 

Secretary Upati. No, I had no contact 
with him. 

The Press. Mr. Secretary, have 
talked——— 

Secretary Upatu. I take that back. He 
sent me a wire, and I sent him a letter 
yesterday. 

The Press. Have you talked with Senator 
MANSFIELD about his copper cartel program? 

Secretary UDALL. No, I have not. 

The Press. Do you have any comment to 
make on that? 

Secretary Upatu. No. 
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The Press. You do not want to say any- 
thing further on the LENNON thing, just that 
there was an exchange? 

Secretary Upatt. I answered your ques- 
tion, and I had an exchange. 

The Press. There was no exchange prior 
to the vote of Congressman LENNON? 

Secretary Upauti. Not with me; no. 

The Press. Concerning the desalinization 
plant in North Carolina? 

Secretary Upatu. This was a plant where I 
think the decision on this was announced 
on the 17th of January. This was one which 
came under the general rule that I an- 
nounced, of reviewing last-minute decisions, 
and naturally there was interest in this on 
the Hill, and this came into the picture. 
But I had no personal contact with the 
Congressman on it. 

The Press. Has the review of that situa- 
tion been completed? 

Secretary UpaL.., The review is underway 
now. 

The Press. It is still underway? 

Secretary Upauyi. That is right. I might 
comment, and this will give you an idea, 
to talk about the rules of the game, as to 
this particular saline water plant, there were 
five of them, you know. They had an ad- 
visory board which determines where it 
would be located and a selection board, I 
think it is called, and using 1,000-point- 
rating scale, this Wrightsville Beach, N.C., 
location which got it had 885 points, and 
Port Orange had 880, and it seems to me 
that in itself is almost reason for some re- 
view. 

I am not saying that there were politics 
in this, but I am saying that maybe a little 
bit of the rules of the game are in it. We 
were fascinated to find in looking back that 
when the west coast plant was located, there 
were two locations in California, one had 
895 points and one had 875 points, but the 
Secretary chose the one in San Diego, where 
a particular political situation existed, which 
had 825 points. 

The Press. Would you name the two 
higher ones, there, sir? 

Secretary UpaLtt. One was Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif. This was announced in October 
of 1959. 

What I am doing, I think there is ample 
precedent for. 

The Press. There were political considera- 
tions in the selection of the San Diego plant? 

Secretary Upatt. I am not saying that. 
I am saying that these were the facts. You 
can draw conclusions if you want to. 

The Press. Well, is there any thought of 
changing that West Coast plant or any other 
of the saline water plants? 

Secretary UpALL. No, these are all deci- 
sions which are final. The only reason the 
other one has come under review is that 
it was done in the last week. 

The Press. What do these points relate to, 
Mr. Secretary? What did the 1,000 points 
relate to? 

Secretary UDALL. It is just a rating scale of 
1,000 points which consists of several dif- 
ferent factors, such as the cooperation ex- 
tended and the nature of the site, and it 
is a rating scale that the selection committee 
rigged up, a rather involved one. 

The Press. Mr. Secretary, what was the 
figure on Wrightsville Beach? 

Secretary UDALL. Wrightsville Beach scored 
885 out of a possible 1,000, and Port Orange, 
Fla., had 880, and Greenport, Long Island, 
815, and Virginia Beach, Va., 810. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a release 
from the office of ALton LENNON, a for- 
mer Member of this body, now a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, dated January 28, 
1961. 
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The release states that Mr. Lennon, 
in a telegram sent to Secretary Udall, 
said in part: 

Your aid, Orren Beaty, is quoted in the 
Star-News newspaper, Wilmington, N.C., Fri- 
day, January 27, 1961, as follows: “Udall’s 
aid said the Wrightsville Beach plant ‘is 
one of the llth hour decisions subject to 
review’ and added that the decision is tied 
up with the current fight over liberalizing 
the Rules Committee. He said ‘Democratic 
members on Capitol Hill’ are putting pres- 
sure on the Interior Department to use the 
plant as a lever over Representative ALTON 
LENNON, in an effort to swing him over 
to Speaker SAM RAYBURN’s side.” 


Mr. LENNON goes on to say: 

I have a right to know who these indi- 
viduals are in the Congress, or otherwise, 
that your office says are putting the pressure 
on you to use the review of the selection of 
Wrightsville Beach, N.C., as the site for the 
East Coast Saline Water Demonstration 
Plant as a lever over me in an effort to per- 
suade me to Change my position with respect 
to the membership of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. President, along with general re- 
ports on the press conference, it was my 
learning of this incident which aroused 
my special interest, because I had been 
active in legislation to locate the saline 
water plants, as had the distinguished 
present occupant of the chair, the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

One of the plants had been located 
in South Dakota. I was interested in 
knowing whether the call to my con- 
gressional colleague, Representative 
REIFEL, had anything to do with sug- 
gesting a possible relocation for that 
plant. I learned, upon inquiry, that no 
mention of that particular plant was 
made in the conversation which was held 
with Mr. REIFEL. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

TELEGRAM TO Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 

I attempted to reach you by telephone 
today but was unable to do so. 

Your aid, Orren Beaty, is quoted in the 
Star-News newspaper, Wilmington, N.C., Fri- 
day, January 27, 1961, as follows: ‘“Udall’s 
aid said the Wrightsville Beach plant ‘is one 
of the 11th hour decisions subject to review’ 
and added that the decision is tied up with 
the current fight over liberalizing the Rules 
Committee. He said ‘Democratic Members 
on Capitol Hill’ are putting pressure on the 
Interior Department to use the plant as a 
lever over Representative ALTON LENNON, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, in an effort to 
swing him over to Speaker SAM RAYBURN’S 
side.” 

I am shocked and amazed that such a 
statement should come from your Depart- 
ment and be given to the press, without at 
least doing me the courtesy of communicat- 
ing with me or my office before such a state- 
ment was released to the press by your office. 

I have a right to know who these indi- 
viduals are in the Congress, or otherwise, that 
your office says are putting the pressure on 
you to use the review of the selection of 
Wrightsville Beach, N.C., as the site for the 
east coast saline water demonstration plant 
as a lever over me in an effort to persuade 
me to change my position with respect to the 
membership of the House Rules Committee. 

This suggested threat or blackmail of a 
Member of Congress is inconceivable and I 
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believe will be rightfully resented by the fair- 
thinking people of North Carolina and Amer- 
ica. North Carolina gave to Mr. Kennedy 
and to the new Democratic administration 
14 electoral votes. My congressional district, 
and to an appreciable degree through my 
efforts, gave to our national ticket in excess 
of a 28,000 majority, which is better than 
50 percent of the majority North Carolina 
gave to our President and Vice President. 

I am sure you have been advised through 
your own Department that the selection of 
Wrightsville Beach, N.C., was based on the 
evaluation of sites made by an independent, 
out of Government, site selection board, and 
that political considerations did not enter 
into the choice. I am sure you have further 
been advised by your own Department that 
Wrightsville Beach has the highest rating of 
cities considered by the selection board and 
that the choice by the former Secretary of 
Interior was on this basis only, just as it was 
in the selection of the four other demonstra- 
tion plants across the Nation. 

ALTON LENNON, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In con- 
éluding, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article which was pub- 
lished in the Wilmington, N.C., Morning 
Star of January 27, 1961, which occa- 
sioned the telegram from Representative 
Lennon, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


PouiTics THREAT TO SALINE PLANT AT 
WRIGHTSVILLE 


(By Bob Garsson) 


An aid to Gov. Terry Sanford said Thursday 
that the Chief Executive is “keeping closely 
in touch” with Washington officials on the 
proposed saline water conversion plant in 
Wrightsville Beach. 

But a report from Washington Thursday 
night indicated the proposed plant is be- 
coming a political football in connection 
with the fight to enlarge the House Rules 
Committee. 

Graham Jones, press secretary to Sanford, 
said the Governor called Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall Thursday after learning 
of a report quoting Udall as not being in 
favor of 11th hour decisions. The decision 
to locate the plant in Wrightsville Beach was 
made by Interior Secretary Fred Seaton in 
the closing days of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. An aid to Udall confirmed in a tele- 
phone conversation with the Wilmington 
Morning Star Thursday night, that the Sec- 
retary and Sanford had conferred earlier in 
the day by telephone. 

Udall’s aid said the Wrightsville Beach 
plant “is one of the 11th hour decisions sub- 
ject to review” and added that the decision is 
tied up with the current fight over liberaliz- 
ing the Rules Committee. 

He said, “Democratic members on Capitol 
Hill” are putting pressure on the Interior 
Department to use the plant as a lever over 
Representative ALTON LENNON, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, in an effort to swing him over 
to Speaker Sam RAYBURN’s side. 

RaysurRN is attempting to force enlarge- 
ment of the Rules group to break the Repub- 
lican-southern Democrat coalition which is 
expected to oppose many points in President 
John F, Kennedy’s program. LENNON has 
indicated he is opposed to the Rayburn plan. 

LENNON was attending a meeting in 
Washington Thursday, night and could not 
be reached for comment. 

Jones said Sanford had been attempting 
to contact LENNON all day, but had been 
unable to do so. He noted that in a press 
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conference Thursday, Sanford said “the 
plant should be and would be located at 
Wrightsville Beach.” 

Sanford was asked at his press conference 
if he had discussed the rule fight with 
members of the State’s congressional delega- 
tion. He said “Yes.” Asked to be more 
specific, Sanford said: “I wouldn’t care to 
discuss that matter further.” 

John Slear, administrative assistant to 
LENNON, said Thursday night that the state- 
ment of Udall’s aid does not surprise him, 
but that it was the first he had heard of 
it. He said he believes LENNoNn is unaware 
of the development. 

Wrightsville Beach Mayor Jack Thompson 
said he had not heard of the development 
concerning LENNON prior to a call from the 
Wilmington Morning Star and did not know 
enough about the new development to com- 
ment on it. 

He said, however, that he had held several 
conferences Thursday with different agencies 
and “we still feel pretty good about it. I 
don’t think we stand too much chance to 
lose it (the plant) as a result of Udall’s 
review.” 

Jones said Sanford is keeping in touch 
with Washington officials “on this matter of 
great importance to southeastern North 
Carolina.” He declined to go into detail on 
the substance of Sanford’s conversation with 
Udall, saying “That would be up to Udall 
to release.” 

Udall declined to reveal the subject of the 
talk. 

The Governor’s press secretary did say 
Sanford regards the original decision to lo- 
cate the saline plant in Wrightsville Beach 
as “not a partisan matter.” 

Jones pointed out that Sanford has been 
“scrupulously careful” not to interfere with 
decisions facing Members of the North 
Carolina congressional delegation. 

As an example, Jones cited Sanford’s re- 
cent appearance on a nationally televised 
show where the Governor was asked how he 
felt about a medical care program financed 
through social security. The Governor re- 
plied in substance that this question could 
properly be handled by the capable men who 
represent North Carolina in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

He quoted Sanford as saying Thursday 
that “Congressman LENNON represents that 
district and represents it well.” 

Sanford’s statements were made prior to 
the disclosure about LENNON by Udall’s aid. 

The report that the decision might be re- 
versed was what sent Sanford hurrying to the 
phone to contact Udall, Jones said. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 10 seconds, merely to 
say that Secretary Udall has subse- 
quently announced that the plant in 
North Carolina will remain where it was 
sited, and it is not being changed. I 
want that in the Recorp in justice to the 
Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 





MOMENT OF TRUTH IN THE CONGO 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition again in the morning hour, 
all other Members who have sought 
recognition having been recognized. 

I wish to make a brief statement on 
the Congo. 
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The moment of truth in the Congo has 
now arrived. 

The confusion in the Congo calls for 
the display of spirit and determination 
by the U.N. 

If this spirit and determination are 
not present now, the peace of Africa and 
the world is endangered and the posi- 
tion of the U.N. Secretary General 
Hammarskjold seriously undermined. 

The resolution adopted early on the 
morning of February 21 by the U.N. 
Security Council urges that the United 
Nations take immediately all appropriate 
measures to prevent the occurrence of 
civil war in the Congo, including ar- 
rangements for cease fire, the halting of 
all military operations, the prevention of 
clashes, and the use of force, if neces- 
sary in the last resort. 

There is ample authority for the U.N. 
to use force to carry out its mandate in 
the Congo. Secretary Hammarskjold’s 
representative, Rajeshwar Dayal, ap- 
parently defines this resolution to mean 
that the U.N. force must enforce a cease 
fire by the forces which are cooperating 
with the U.N.—those of Leopoldville, 
Elizabethville, and the mining State of 
South Kasai—but give the U.N. force no 
authority to oppose the Gizenga-Lu- 
mumbaist forces from Stanleyville which 
do not acknowledge the control or au- 
thority of the U.N. It is these Commu- 
nist-backed and openly Communist- 
supplied forces which are now moving 
into Leopoldville Province and on Leo- 
poldville, the national capital; and it is 
inconceivable that this is not being done 
as a calculated Communist probe, aggres- 
sive and brassy, to capture the Congo 
while the free world is thinking and 
talking. 

Such self-paralysis by the forces of 
freedom is intolerable. The U.N. mis- 
sion is to maintain at least the status 
quo it found in the Congo, and that 
means heading off the Gizenga forces. 
Whether Mr. Dayal should go or stay is 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s business, for it is 
Mr. Hammarskjold who is on trial here, 
not his lieutenant, and the stakes are 
very high. Prime Minister Nehru’s back- 
ing for Mr. Hammarskjold strengthens 
his hand. There is no time to dally; 
the U.N. force has its mandate backed 
by the principal powers of the free world 
and by President Kennedy’s solemn dec- 
laration of U.S. determination to sup- 
port the U.N. in the Congo and it 
is at the Rubicon. The time has come 
to put up by ordering military action, 
or to shut up and gravely endanger the 
peace of the world. 





THE WILKINSON REPORT ON 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr.GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
February 22, my friend and colleague 
from New York [Mr. Javits], placed in 
the Rsecorp a statement on Federal aid 
to education, and defined the position of 
the Republican Party on this important 
question in terms of the 1960 party plat- 
form. The Senator from New York de- 
sired to show that my statement of pro- 
posed Republican principles, which 
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charted a course for the handling of the 
Nation’s educational needs without re- 
sort to Federal Government aid, was a 
personal view and not the party’s. With 
this I agree. He went on to quote from 
the 1960 Republican Party platform a 
section pertaining to “Federal support 
to the primary and secondary schools by 
a program of Federal aid for school con- 
struction.” 

This was inserted into the platform 
over the strenuous objections of the ma- 
jority of the platform committee’s Sub- 
committee on Education, Science, and 
Technology. There was more than a 
suggestion at the time that the section 
did not meet with the approval of a ma- 
jority of delegates. However, it went 
through the convention without a floor 
debate and without the delegates having 
a real opportunity to vote for or against 
the wisdom of Federal aid for school 
construction. 

So, Mr. President, the real feeling of 
the majority of Republicans on this issue 
has been, at the very least, obscured. 
But that has been settled rather con- 
clusively in recent days through a can- 
vass of the 1,331 delegates to the Repub- 
lican National Convention by Mr. Ernest 
L. Wilkinson, president of Brigham 
Young University and vice chairman of 
the Republican Platform Subcommittee 
on Education, Science, and Technology. 

President Wilkinson sent ballots to 
the delegates asking them to express 
their views on general Federal aid to 
education, first, for schoolteachers’ sal- 
aries and, second, for construction of 
school buildings. 

In reply, Mr. Wilkinson received the 
views of 63 percent of these delegates. 
And these views showed that only 3 per- 
cent favored and 96 percent opposed Fed- 
eral aid to education for teachers’ sal- 
aries—1 percent not voting. On the 
question of Federal aid for school con- 
struction, 18 percent of the delegates 
were in favor and 81 percent opposed to 
the idea—1 percent not voting. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
of the New York delegates replying to 
Mr. Wilkinson’s survey, only 1 voted in 
favor of Federal aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries while 22 voted against it. On the 
issue of Federal aid for school con- 
struction, only 6 New York delegates fa- 
vored the idea while 18 opposed it. 

I wish to point out that New York’s 
total delegation was not represented in 
this, but only 22. 

In reporting his findings to Republi- 
can National Chairman THRUSTON Mor- 
ton, Mr. Wilkinson made this observa- 
tion: 

The overwhelming and decisive vote of the 
delegates against Federal aid for school con- 
struction (81 percent against to 18 percent 
for) makes it plain that the particular plank 
adopted at Chicago on that subject was not 
a true reflection of the convictions of four 
out of every five delegates. I think we should 
recognize that with the situation as it was 
at Chicago it was virtually impossible for 
the delegates to then fairly vote on this 
subject. And they did not, in reality, vote 
on it. 

Members of Congress should not, there- 
fore, feel bound by this plank of the plat- 
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form, but should give due consideration to 
the expressed view of 81 percent of the dele- 
gates. 


Mr. President, the Wilkinson report 
to Chairman Morton has been officially 
released to the press, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the report, a part 
of which is a letter to Chairman Mor- 
TON, printed in the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BricGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, 
Provo, Utah, February 22, 1961. 
Hon. THRUSTON MorRTON, 
Chairman, Republican National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHatnrman: At the Republi- 
can National Convention held in July 1960, 
at Chicago, I had the privilege of serving as a 
member of the Republican platform commit- 
tee to which I was duly elected by the Re- 
publican Party in my home State of Utah. 

As a member of that committee and possi- 
bly because of my position as president of a 
large university, although I had indicated my 
preference for another committee, I was ap- 
pointed to the subcommittee on education, 
science, and technology. On that committee 
were il men and women, from the States of 
Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. At the outset 
Hon. Gorpon A..Lort, Senator from Colorado, 
was designated as chairman by the officials of 
the convention and the committee honored 
me by electing me vice chairman. 

Just before the convention we met 3 days 
as a subcommittee, hearing witnesses and 
drafting a plank to be presented to the full 
committee. Two of the most important 
questions that arose were whether the Re- 
publican Party should favor (1) Federal aid 
to States for the payment of schoolteachers’ 
salaries, and (2) Federal aid to States for 
the construction of buildings for elementary 
and secondary schools. 

On the first question the committee from 
the start was unanimously of the opinion 
that such aid was not in the public interest. 
As to the second, it was also apparent from 
the start that nearly all members were of 
the opinion that it was also unwise for the 
Federal Government to enter this new field 
of financial support. 

The chairman, however, favored the second 
proposal. It was therefore debated fully and 
freely for a number of days, the chairman 
(with the acquiescence of the other members 
who were willing to hear all arguments) not 
putting it to a vote until possible influences 
and pressures kad been brought to bear to 
change the minds of the majority of the sub- 
committee. However, despite the pressures 
and late night sessions, a majority of seven 
to four held steadfast against endorsing any 
such aid. They had been duly appointed to 
write a part of the pi-tform, had arrived at 
their own views basea on the facts presented 
to them as to what was in the public inter- 
est, and refused to yield to the entreaties and 
blandishments of anyone. 

The subcommittee majority maintained 
this stand basically for the following 
reasons: 

First—they felt that Federal aid to schools 
was inconsistent with the time-honored 
tradition of our country and the spirit of our 
Constitution. Local support and control of 
education has been and is about the most 
cherished of governmental functions which, 
up to the present, the States have preserved. 

Second, they believed that Federal aid 
to schools would ultimately be accompanied 
by Federal control. 

While the present Congress could give 
financial support and also promise no Fed- 
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eral dictation, the very allocation of funds 
by the Federal Government through the 
Federal and State Departments of Education 
would in and of itself shift administrative 
control from State legislatures and local 
boards of education to Federal and State 
bureaucracies (departments of education). 
Moreover, since the action of one Congress 
is not binding on another, a new Congress 
could impose more serious and drastic con- 
trols on the recipients of the Federal grants. 

Third—the uncontradicted facts showed 
that either the shortage of classroom space 
in the country had been grossly exaggerated 
or had dramatically decreased in the last 6 
years. Thus in October of 1954 the Commis- 
sioner of Education, without any real survey, 
had testified to a deficiency of 370,000 class- 
rooms in our elementary and secondary 
schools, which he expected to increase. Not 
to be outdone, the Democratic chairman of 
the Senate Education Committee, in 1955, 
predicted that by 1958 there would be a 
shortage of 600,000 classrooms. 

In 1959, however, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion canvassed the State Departments of 
Education regarding the existing shortage. 
The replies showed a shortage of only 132,400 
classrooms (which certainly was not under- 
stated), and that over the past 5 years, 
while enrollments in our secondary and ele- 
mentary schools increased 20 percent, the 
number of available classrooms increased 30 
percent. In December of 1959 the Chief of 
the Projection section of the U.S. Office of 
Education estimated the construction need 
in the ensuing 10 years at 61,000 classrooms 
annually, whereas over the past 5 years we 
had built 68,000 classrooms per year. 

The above information has now been cor- 
roborated by the message sent to the Con- 
gress on this week by President Kennedy. 
In that message he estimated that over the 
next 10 years the Nation will need approxi- 
mately 600,000 classrooms. That averages 
60,000 a year. Because over the last 5 years 
we have been building an average of 68,000 
per year, it is clear that for us to maintain 
our present rate of school construction would 
be more than adequate, and could even de- 
cline in the 1960’s and still provide sufficient 
classrooms. 

The plain fact, therefore, emerges that 
while there may have been an emergency 
a few years ago, that emergency has already 
passed. There is no present emergency sit- 
uation, except in the minds of those who 
would like to substitute more centralized 
Federal Government for less local autonomy 
and control. 

And of even more importance, the evidence 
was clear that within 2 years the annual en- 
rollment increases in the elementary and 
secondary schools will begin to decline. Be- 
tween 1950-60 enrollments increased 44 per- 
cent. Between 1960-70 the increase will only 
be between 20 and 22 percent or one-half 
of what it has been the last decade. These 
figures could not be challenged, for the 
children are already born. 

The majority of the committee was there- 
fore of the clear opinion that we would 
successfully meet our educational needs 
without any program of general Federal aid. 
Indeed, they came to the conclusion that 
Federal aid, unless of mammoth propor- 
tions, might slow down, rather than accel- 
erate, the construction of needed buildings. 
As support for this they had before them 
the report of the study committee on ‘“Fed- 
eral Responsibility in the Field of Educa- 
tion” made in 1955 to the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations appointed by 
President Eisenhower. That report read, 
in part: 

“Research does not sustain the contention 
that Federal funds are essential to support 
the elementary and secondary school sys- 
tem—it is our opinion that the appropria- 
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tion of relatively small sums of Federal 
aid for school construction—amounting to 
10 percent or 20 percent of the present State 
and local outlay of almost $2 billion a 
year’—may delay rather than advance 
school construction. Districts not eligible 
in one year may hold off their building 
plans on the chance of being able to buy 
their schoolhouses at 50 cents on the dollar 
a year or two later.” 

Fourth, the majority of the committee 
was convinced, after a realistic appraisal of 
the situation, that unless heavy additional 
Federal taxes are levied, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is in a less-favored position to 
assume this new financial obligation than 
are the States. In this respect, the com- 
mittee learned that the Federal indebted- 
ness of our country for present and accrued 
liabilities totals $750 billion, which is the 
equivalent of $4,100 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. (Address of 
Hon. Maurice Stans, Director of the US. 
Bureau of the Budget, before the Executive 
Club of Chicago, January 29, 1960.) The 
Federal budget for 1962, which we are now 
facing, will probably have a deficit of $5 bil- 
lion, or possibly more. Indeed, at the pres- 
ent time the interest alone on our national 
debt is twice the size of the entire Federal 
budget when Franklin Delano Roosevelt be- 
came President. 

As opposed to this enormous debt and the 
rising crescendo of Federal obligations, the 
committee was aware that the total State 
and local governmental indebtedness is only 
$62 billion and that some States have no 
indebtedness of any kind. Further, the 
committee was informed, even on the basis 
of a canvass of State superintendents of 
education made by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, that only one-half of 1 percent of 
all the school districts in the United States 
have reached the limit of their available 
bonded indebtedness for school construc- 
tion. Finally, no State, acting through its 
legislature and authorized by its Governor’s 
signature, had ever applied to the Federal 
Government for such aid. 

Because of the long attempt to change 
the mind of the subcommittee, the recom- 
mendation of the majority was not presented 
to the full platform committee until the 
second day of the convention, and only 24 
hours before the platform was read to the 
entire convention (it was, in fact, the final 
plank offered to the full committee). This 
was done after an all-night session at about 
7 am. when everyone was exhausted. 

After I presented the majority report 
against any program of general Federal aid 
to education for school buildings, a minority 
report for such aid also was introduced. 
After a spirited debate, in which the rigid 
House of Representatives rules limiting the 
time of debate were applied for the first 
time in the full committee, the minority 
view in favor of Federal aid for school con- 
struction—pacing it to the real needs of 
individual school districts in States and 
territories, and requiring State approval and 
participation—was adopted by a relatively 
small majority. 

Incensed over the way in which debate for 
the first time had been cut off, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the majority report 
of the subcommittee had been rejected, cer- 
tain members of the full committee reserved 
the right to take this issue to the convention 
floor the following evening. This group hud- 


1A National Education Association sur- 
vey published in December of 1960 revealed 
that school construction during 1960-61 had 
reached a new high of $3,094 million in capi- 
tal outlay; which suggests that local com- 
munities, now that they know the problem, 
are responding to the need. 
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dled far into the night and the next day 
trying to decide whether to take such action. 

After due deliberation, although they still 
believed that a majority of the convention 
delegates would be opposed to an invasion 
by the Federal Government into this field 
of education, they decided not to bring the 
matter to the floor of the full convention 
because they had not time to prepare and 
print a minority report, and it was obviously 
impossible to present clearly such an issue 
in a hall mainly arranged for television and 
not designed or suited for deliberate debate 
among the delegates themselves. Another 
impelling factor behind the decision was the 
realization that the platform, as adopted by 
the full platform committee, would not be 
read plank by plank to the convention but 
would be only summarized by the chairman 
(as was actually done). It would, therefore, 
have been practically impossible to have had 
a full and intelligent vote on this issue by 
the delegates themselves. 

Therefore, the delegates to the convention 
had no real opportunity to vote for or against 
the wisdom of Federal aid either for school- 
teachers’ salaries or for school construction. 
Later, as spokesman for the majority of the 
subcommittee, I was asked by certain dele- 
gates to the convention to poll all of the 
delegates to ascertain their real views. 

Accordingly, I sent a ballot to each of the 
1,331 delegates to the Republican Conven- 
tion asking his or her views regarding general 
Federal aid to education (1) for schoolteach- 
ers’ salaries, and (2) for school construction. 
I enclose a copy of the ballot sent to them. 

I have now received replies of over 63 per- 
cent of these delegates. These replies show 
that only 3 percent favored and 96 percent 
were against Federal aid for schoolteachers’ 
salaries (1 percent not voting); that only 18 
percent favored and 81 percent opposed Fed- 
eral aid for school construction (1 percent 
not voting). Of even greater significance is 
the fact that the majority of responding 
delegates in every State voted decisively 
against Federal aid for both teachers’ salaries 
and school construction? 

I, therefore, submit the following obser- 
vations for the earnest and solemn consider- 
ation of the party and its representatives in 
the Congress of the United States: 

1. The delegates to the convention are 
practically unanimously against the Federal 
Government undertaking the new obligation 
of subsidizing of schoolteachers’ salaries. 
In this respect my poll confirmed the plat- 
form adopted at Chicago which did not 
favor Federal aid for schoolteachers’ salaries. 

2. The overwhelming and decisive vote of 
the delegates against Federal aid for school 
construction (81 percent against to 18 per- 
cent for) makes it plain that the particular 
plank adopted at Chicago on that subject was 
not a true reflection of the convictions of 
four out of every five delegates. I think we 
should recognize that with the situation as 
it was at Chicago it was virtually impossible 
for the delegates to then fairly vote on this 
subject; and they did not, in reality, vote on 
it. Members of Congress should not there- 
fore feel bound by this plank of the platform, 
but should give due consideration to the ex- 
pressed view of 81 percent of the delegates. 
It should further be observed that even the 
platform as formally adopted does not ac- 
cord with the recommendations made by 
President Kennedy earlier this week, for his 
proposal does not pace Federal aid to the 
real needs of individual school districts. 

3. Using this unfortunate incident in the 
Chicago convention (where the platform ex- 
pressed a view opposite to that of over 80 
percent of the delegates) as a lesson for 


2 The ballots have been kept intact and are 
available for your inspection and audit 
should you desire to do so. 
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valuable learning, I suggest that national 
conventions in the future be arranged so as 
to permit orderly, intelligent deliberation 
and debate. At present we seem to be more 
interested in creating a television spectacle, 
the arrangements for which as presently 
made practically prohibit thoughtful de- 
liberative procedures on important public 
issues. 

May I suggest further that this would not 
detract from. but would augment intelligent 
public interest. For in these days of tele- 
vision what patriotic American citizen would 
not sooner see and have more confidence in a 
deliberative debate on the national issues, 
than the pandemonium which too often pre- 
vailed in both political conventions? And 
when the issues are thus resolved in an or- 
derly manner, the public from now on will 
have ample opportunity to hear those issues 
discussed by the presidential candidate who 
is the choice of the convention. 

The fact that the Republican convention 
is against Federal aid both for schoolteach- 
ers’ salaries and school construction does not, 
of course, mean that Republicans are opposed 
to proper increases in teachers’ salaries or 
against the needed construction of new 
schoolhouses. It merely means that with 
a Federal indebtedness of $750 billion for 
present and accrued liabilities, they believe it 
is time for the Federal Government to put its 
own house in financial order before assuming 
untold new financial responsibilities. They 
believe, along with all prior Presidents of the 
United States, that a program of general 
Federal aid is not a proper function of the 
Federal Government. Not until the present, 
has any President ever proposed such a pro- 
gram. Indeed, many of them have vigorously 
opposed such a course. 

In 1806, Thomas Jefferson clearly indicated 
that a constitutional amendment would be 
required to take the Federal Government 
into education: 

“Education is here placed among the ar- 
ticles of public care, not that it would be 
proposed to take its ordinary branches out of 
the hands of private enterprise, which man- 
ages so much better all the concerns to 
which it is equal; but a public institution 
can alone supply those sciences which, though 
rarely called for, are yet necessary to com- 
plete the circle, all the parts of which con- 
tribute to the improvement of the country, 
and some of them to its preservation. I sup- 
pose an amendment to the Constitution, by 
consent of the States, necessary, because the 
objects now recommended are not among 
those enumerated in the Constitution, and 
to which it permits the public moneys to 
be applied” (“The Works of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” vol. 10, Paul L. Ford, editor, G. P. Put- 
nam Sons, New York, 1905). 

The late Elbert D. Thomas (Democrat) 
former U.S. Senator from the State of 
Utah, recognized Jefferson’s philosophy when 
he wrote: 

“Jefferson thought of education as a func- 
tion of the States, rather than of the Fed- 
eral Government, and it is natural that he 
should do so. Before there was a Federa- 
tion, he was already interested in education, 
and his later detailed plans for an educa- 
tional system were built up around the 
State as a unit. There is no evidence that 
he came to think of the Federal Government 
as in any way responsible for the education 
of the citizens of the country” (Elbert D. 
Thomas, “Thomas Jefferson,” Modern Age 
Books, New York, 1942, p. 73). 

Woodrow Wilson, while still a professor 
of government, wrote a powerful statement 
that deserves to be remembered forever: 

“Certain it is that there is more than one 
State which, though abundantly able to 
pay for an educational system of the greatest 
efficiency, fails to do so, and contents itself 
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with imperfect temporary makeshifts be- 
cause there are immense surpluses every 
year in the National Treasury which, rumor 
and unauthorized promises say, may be dis- 
tributed among the States in aid of edu- 
cation. If the Federal Government were 
more careful to keep apart from every 
strictly local scheme of improvement, this 
culpable and demoralizing policy could 
scarcely live. States would cease to wish, 
because they would cease to hope, to be 
stipendiaries of the Union, and would ad- 
dress themselves with diligence to their 
proper duties, with much more benefit to 
themselves and the the Federal system” 
(Woodrow Wilson, “Congressional Govern- 
ment,” 15th edition, Houghton, Miffin & 
Co., New York, 1900, pp. 29-30). 

In July 1949, while president of Columbia 
University, Dwight D. Eisenhower wrote: 

“* * * In my own mind I am perfectly 
clear as to basic principle and have more 
than once made public statements to the ef- 
fect that I definitely oppose every unneces- 
sary intervention of the Federal authority 
and the Federal Treasury in what should be 
local business and local responsibility. * * * 
I would flatly oppose any grant by the Fed- 
eral Government to all States in the Union 
for educational purposes. Such policy would 
create an ambition—almost a requirement— 
to spend money freely under the impulse of 
competition with other localities in the 
country. It would completely decry and 
defeat the watchful economy that comes 
about through local supervision over local 
expenditures of local revenues” (CONGRES- 
sIoNaAtL RecorD, vol. 95, pt. 14, p. A3690). 

In line with this philosophy of Jefferson, 
Wilson, Eisenhower, and all prior Presi- 
dents, the Republican delegates believe, now 
that the public has become aware of our 
educational needs, that local and State gov- 
ernments are meeting and in the future will 
more adequately meet the challenge. This 
is shown by a number of studies: 

(a) Over the last 30 years the increase in 
salaries of schoolteachers was 106 percent 
in constant dollars. Other State and local 
employees had an increase of 58 percent and 
Federal civilian employees 73 percent.® 





*“Taxes for Schools,” Roger A. Freeman, 
Institute for Social Science Research, Wash- 


ington, D.C., 1960. 


Summary of replies made by delegates to eo 
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(b) The average annual salary of school- 
teachers rose from $3,126 in 1950-51 to $5,389 
in 1960-61, or 72.4 percent. The number of 
teachers with salaries below $3,500 decreased 
from 62 percent in 1952-53 to 9.6 percent in 
1960-61, and the number with salaries of 
$4,500 or more rose from 13 to 63 percent 
during this same period.* 

(c) School expenditures by the respective 
States, estimated at $16.4 billion this year, 
is up $1.2 billion over the previous year and 
$9.9 billion over 1950-5l—an amazing in- 
crease of 153 percent in one decade, whereas 
enrollment increased only 44 percent. In 
addition, capital outlays for elementary and 
secondary school buildings, sites, and equip- 
ment are increasing at about $3 billion an- 
nually.® 

(ad) Over the past 20 years school enroll- 
ments grew 43 percent, but school funds in- 
creased 185 percent (in price-adjusted dol- 
lars). Looking ahead to 1970, enrollment 
will climb approximately 20 percent while 
school outlays are likely to double if current 
trends continue. 

President Kennedy’s proposal to Congress 
earlier this week to authorize $5.6 billion in 
Federal grants and loans (accompanied by 
carefully prepared and nationwide publicity 
indicating how much each State would re- 
ceive), is the most seductive legislative rec- 
ommendation on education ever presented 
to the Congress. 

Offered with utter disregard of the finan- 
cial integrity of our Federal Government and 
without even a suggestion as to how the 
money will ever be raised, the White House 
scheme flagrantly attempts to marshal pub- 
lic support and purchase congressional votes 
by (1) holding before each college admin- 
istrator the additional bait of $350 for each 
Federal scholarship student on the campus, 
even though schools have up to the present 
educated these students as a public service; 
(2) making funds available to all the States 
by completely ignoring the desegregation is- 
sue (despite the well-known views of the 


‘National Education Association, “Esti- 
mate of School Statistics” (1960-61). 

5 “Taxes for the Schools,” by Roger A. Free- 
man, Institute for Social Science Research, 
Washington, D.C., 1960. 


* Ibid. 
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Kennedy administration on this subject); 
(3) promising a continuation of State and 
local control even though every responsible 
legislative and administrative official knows 
that if the Federal Government puts up the 
money, Federal control is not only proper, 
but ultimately inevitable. 

To the extent the proffered Federal aid is 
a “loan” to the States, it is fictitious, for the 
States might as well borrow the money from 
other sources. To the extent it is a grant, 
it is a delusion, for whether funds are ad- 
vanced by the Federal Government, or the 
State and local government, they will still 
have to be paid through tax revenues wrung 
from already overburdened citizens. If addi- 
tional taxes for education are necessary, and 
I for one believe that in certain areas they 
may be, let them be imposed locally where 
the real needs may be assessed, costs kept to 
a minimum and local control permanently 
preserved. 

As a taxpayer, the proposal offends my 
sense of fiscal responsibility. As an educator, 
it offends my sense of moral integrity, for 
my influence and views are not subject to 
presidential monetary barter. As a lover of 
my country, I very much prefer that the fu- 
ture of my children and the future of my 
country be premised on the American philos- 
ophy of President Kennedy as proclaimed in 
his inaugural address last month to “ask 
not what your country can do for you, but 
what you can do for your country.” 

This high ideal, which struck a responsive 
chord in all Americans, regardless of party, 
is now immediately liquidated as its author 
surrenders to the “socialist manifesto” (or 
Democratic platform) of Los Angeles. I hope 
and pray that patriotic Americans in the 
Congress, of both parties, will defeat this 
new intrusion of the Federal Government 
into the last time-honored sanctuary of local 
and State government—education. 

Because this matter is of current public 
interest and is now before the Congress, I 
intend, after due time for delivery to you 
of this letter, to release it to the press. 

I should be extremely appreciative of any 
comment you would choose to make on my 
suggestions. 

Respectfully and earnestly yours, 
Ernest L. WILKINSON. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, since he mentioned me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, I wish 
to state that the Senator, with his cus- 
tomary candor and fairness, has made 
it clear he was not speaking for the 
party. The language itself was not as 
precise as it might have been on that 
score, though its meaning could be easily 
seen from the context. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ENGLE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not see how the 
work of the convention can be undone 
by a postmortem survey. I have little 
doubt that on many close questions in 
the Senate some kind of postvote survey 
may show some other result. The point 
is that the language to which I referred 
was the mandate of the convention, 
which I cited in premise of committing 
the party to Federal aid at least to school 
construction. I believe, in the eyes of 
the country, and certainly in the eyes of 
the party, that mandate must stand. If 
people receive comfort from some post- 
convention survey which makes them 
feel that something else might have 
happened, I do not think that should in 
any way change, in terms of Republican 
voting, the position of the convention, 
the official position of a party, or change, 
in the eyes of the country what the Re- 
publican Party stands for, until it is 
changed at least in a similar organiza- 
tion. I say that with all respect, of 
course, to my colleague. He and I differ 
many times; nevertheless, we have kept 
our heads on our shoulders. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I never believed 
that postmortems accomplished too 
much, except possibly to show why the 
victim died. In this particular case, 
as the Senator from New York remem- 
bers, there was no floor vote on the is- 
sue. The Senator remembers also that 
there was quite a bit of disturbance 
about this particular report being made 
a part of the platform. I merely wanted 
to demonstrate by this work of Dr. 
Wilkinson, that had the great majority 
of the delegates present had an opportu- 
nity to vote on this issue, they would 
have voted in opposition, just as I openly 
expressed myself in opposition, to that 
part of the platform wherever I spoke 
in the country. SolI, as one Republican, 
do not feel bound in the least to that par- 
ticular part of the platform. 

Mr. JAVITS. My only point was that 
the Senator from Arizona, as well as 
any others polled, could have raised this 
issue on the floor. Many times we see 
a question resolved here unanimously, 
when at a later date, if it could be 
changed, some would like to do so. So 
I think the record should be made clear, 
in terms of the country and the party. 
The party’s position was that it favored 
at least Federal aid to school con- 
struction. 


President, 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER 
BARBARA BATES GUNDERSON 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today marks the conclusion of 
the term of service of Barbara Bates 
Gunderson, of South Dakota, as a mem- 
ber of the Civil Service Commission. 
When Mrs. Gunderson was nominated 
for that position a few years back a few 
Senators expressed concern because they 
thought she was not experienced in that 
particular career. However, no more 
enthusiastic words have been spoken 
about her work than by some of those 
who at that time expressed doubts about 
the appointment. 

It was my privilege last wee to at- 
tend the award dinner for the first Fed- 
eral Women’s Award, at which six women 
distinguished in various branches of 
public service were accorded a unique 
recognition. It was the first time in the 
history of the country that anything of 
that sort had happened. There was a 
large attendance at this dinner of people 
prominent in Government and in busi- 
ness and public life. 

I believe everyone who was there will 
agree that if she had done nothing else 
than to propose the institution of this 
annual award for women who had made 
outstanding contributions to the life of 
the country, Mrs. Gunderson’s service 
would be outstanding. But beyond that 
has been the way in which from day to 
day and week to week and month to 
month, Mrs. Gunderson has sought to 
improve the quality of Government serv- 
ice and has taken a real interest in the 
performance of both men and women in 
public service. 

We in South Dakota are proud of the 
service that Barbara Gunderson has 
rendered, and are glad to note that many 
of the columnists and others who were a 
bit critical when she started have taken 
pains to write their praise for her work. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks a comment by a prominent 
columnist in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

From “The Federal Diary” by Jerry Kluttz 
in the Washington Post, issue of February 26, 
1961: “Barbara B. Gunderson’s term expires 
Tuesday. She has done an excellent job and 
CSC employees will be sorry to see her go. 
If she weren’t a Republican, she’d be a cinch 
for reappointment. 

“But in leaving, Mrs. Gunderson will have 
the satisfaction of having received offers of 
support from several Democratic Senators 
who weren’t too enthusiastic with her ap- 
pointment a couple of years ago. One sent 
word to her that he was wrong and that she 
had made a fine Commissioner.” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my word of commendation to the 
remarks which have just been made by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] in regard to Mrs. 
Barbara Gunderson, who has rendered 
outstanding service as a member of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

As a ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, it has 
been my privilege to observe the work- 
ings of the various Chairmen and mem- 
bers of the Commission for many years, 
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and I still remember, as the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota has just 
mentioned, the misgivings that were 
prevalent around the Senate Chamber, 
and particularly in the committee, in 
regard to Mrs. Gunderson’s lack of ex- 
perience in this field in assuming this 
new position. I did not hesitate to en- 
dorse her at the time her nomination 
came before the Senate, and I am proud 
of the excellent record she made. She 
rendered service with dignity and un- 
derstanding, and with human sympa- 
thy for the Federal employees of this 
Nation. It seemed as though a breath 
of fresh air from South Dakota came 
into the Commission and permeated it 
with a human kindness which I trust the 
future Commissioners and the members 
in administrative positions will continue 
after she has left this important posi- 
tion. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota does not have the article 
entitled, ‘The Commissioner Bows Out,” 
written by Miss Helen A. Colson, which 
appeared in the Washington News yester- 
day, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

VENI, VipI, VicI—THE COMMISSIONER 
Bows Out 
(By Helen A. Colson) 

Tomorrow evening Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Barbara Bates Gunderson will leave 
her Washington office for the last time. 

Once again she will be Mrs. Robert W. 
Gunderson of Rapid City, S. Dak. Occupa- 
tion: housewife. 

After a 2-year, 7-month record-setting 
term, the bright, blond, breezy Commis- 
sioner is anticipating the change with 
delight. 

“I want to go home and spoil my hus- 
band. I want to give dinner parties and 
eat chocolates and read light novels and sit 
at lunch for hours and talk about trivia,” 
she said. 


WITH VIGOR 


Such a routine will indeed be a change. 

Commissioner Gunderson, who was at first 
criticized for inexperience, has carried on 
her duties with a vigor that is astounding. 

She has attended personnel management 
courses with the rank and file. She has 
traveled back and forth across the country 
meeting hundreds of Government employees 
and recording their suggestions. 

And until the very last moment she has 
worked on her biggest contribution: The 
Federal Woman’s Award. This first official 
Government recognition of its outstanding 
women was presented to six deserving civil 
servants on Friday. 

For Mrs. Gunderson, who originated the 
project and guided it through the tangled 
redtape of Government, the awards presen- 
tations was a fitting finish to her term. 

“I like to think of my greatest accomplish- 
ment as getting rid of the notion that no 
one could be a Civil Service Commissioner 
without years and years in Government,” 
she said. “I hope to show that it is possible 
for someone to come to Washington, do their 
darndest, have a good time and leave 
gracefully.” 

WITH GRACE 

Grace has been one of Mrs. Gunderson’s 
greatest assets. 

Without preaching the feminist doctrine, 
she has managed to make the point that a 
woman Commissioner can serve as effective- 
ly as a man. 
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“When I first came to town everyone 
treated me as if my husband had been ap- 
pointed,” she said. “I was invited to 
brunches and teas in the middle of the day. 
I found that the gentlemen were far too 
busy for these, so I declined too. 

“I have also tried awfully hard never to 
give anyone cause to say, ‘She carries too 
much luggage,’ or ‘She gets tired too soon.’ 

“I am proud that my desire to do this 
job has won respect from men. I hope that 
Mr. Kennedy may see fit to call on a woman 
from his party to fill it.” 

WITH PLEASURE 

In the months ahead, however, there is 
only one man Mrs. Gunderson wants to im- 
press. He’s a South Dakota lawyer. 

“After all he has done, my husband is 
richly deserving of a wife who will pay some 
attention to him,” she explained. “When 
I got this job he said, ‘You won't be able 
to get away but I'll come to visit you.’” 

Mrs. Gunderson feels that the two and a 
half year separation with monthly visits has 
worked well. 

“Of course there were moments of loneli- 
ness,” she admitted, “but I wish more hap- 
pily married couples of say 18 years, could 
have a separation like it. We wrote love 
letters like we did during the war and made 
long distance phone calls. Then when you 
get together, it’s very exciting.” 

The Commissioner paused and looked at 
her calendar. 

“Going home, though,” she said, “My, it’s 
going to be grand!” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, that is one of the articles I 
had in mind, and I am glad to have the 
Senator from Kansas place it at the con- 
clusion of his remarks. 





PROPOSED STEP-UP OF NON- 
ATOMIC FORCES TO LESSEN THE 
DANGER OF NUCLEAR WAR 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
in today’s Washington Post a report was 
carried by the Associated Press that Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk has recom- 
mended a big step-up of nonatomic forces 
of America and its allies in order to 
lessen the danger of nuclear war. 

There is a limit to funds available to 
the Defense Department. Therefore, 
any proposal to increase the size of con- 
ventional forces must necessarily cut 
into the development and number of this 
country’s nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Rusk’s reported position is that 
nuclear weapon capability, both ICBM 
and SAC bombers, would be confined to 
deterring nuclear attack upon this coun- 
try by an enemy. That this would deter 
nuclear blackmail. 

Mr. President, I submit that this as- 
sumption is not well founded. It fails 
te meet the threat of nuclear war posed 
by the enemy. 

Deterrent as used in this context calls 
for retaliatory capability against the 
enemy population. It, therefore, is used 
as a counterbalance against the enemy’s 
threat to use nuclear weapons against 
our population. It does not meet the 
problem of tackling and destroying the 
enemy’s nuclear war capabilities. It fol- 
lows, then, that if the enemy is willing 
to sacrifice a large portion of its popu- 
lation, it could wage a nuclear war 
which, while seeing populations of both 
countries greatly harmed, would allow 
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its nuclear war machine to operate with- 
out formidable threat to its own destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, there are also very good 
reasons which mitigate against conven- 
tional arms build up as a substitute for 
the nuclear war concept: 

First. Massed forces required for any 
conventional type war call for concen- 
tration of troops, equipment, and logistic 
efforts. These areas of concentration 
are very susceptible to knockout blows 
from nuclear weapons now in the hands 
of enemy field forces. 

Second. When the plans for NATO 
were being formulated, it was realized 
that the NATO forces could not possibly 
achieve the soldier and equipment capa- 
bility to match conventional forces of 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites. There- 
fore, stress was laid upon developing 
nuclear equipped forces which could 
contain the enemy with.a much lesser 
number of conventional troops. 

Third. There is the cost factor, for 
how long can the United States afford 
to maintain this cost of equipment and 
men and more importantly, to sustain a 
long drawn-out conventional war or the 
preparations and build up necessary to 
do so. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I must 
say that to return to the World War II- 
type military thinking, with primary em- 
phasis on conventional forces, would 
much weaken the hand of the United 
States in dealing with the Communist 
military threat. Not only would the 
Russians be much more likely to step up 
limited war activities, but they would 
judge that they had finally achieved 
overall nuclear war superiority. Such 
an intelligence estimate on their part 
could well set the time for their launch- 
ing an all-out nuclear attack on the 
United States—an attack which we could 
counter only by destroying Russian 
cities and one which our conventional 
forces would be unable to stop. 





CUMBERLAND GAP NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL PARK 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 20 I introduced S. 1018, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire approximately 9 acres of land 
for addition to the Cumberland Gap Na- 
tional Historical Park. 

Senator Byrrp of Virginia, Senators 
GorE and KEFavuver, of Tennessee, and 
my colleague Senator Morton joined me 
in introducing this bill, representing each 
of the States in which Cumberland Gap 
National Park is located and which con- 
tributed the land for the park. 

I hope the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs will consider the bill at 
its earliest convenience, and report it 
favorably to the Senate. It involves the 
preservation of the beauty of the park 
and has importance, not only to the peo- 
ple of Middlesboro, Ky., and the nearby 
communities in Tennessee and Virginia, 
but also to the thousands of visitors at- 
tracted to the park in _ increasing 
numbers. 

I take this occasion to point out that 
the National Park Service has recom- 
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mended acquisition of the land facing 
the entrance to the park, and that en- 
actment of this bill has been recom- 
mended by the Department of the Inte- 
rior. It has also been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The bill we have introduced is identical 
to the proposed bill sent to the Congress 
by the Department of the Interior on 
January 18. I ask that the letter ad- 
dressed by the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior to the Vice President and to the 
Speaker of the House, which accom- 
panied the bill and gives the reasons for 
its enactment, be printed in the Recorp 
following my remarks. I also ask that a 
letter I have received from the Honorable 
Henry Ward, chairman of the Kentucky 
State Park Board, which indicates that 
the State of Kentucky is willing to share 
a part of the cost of acquiring the acre- 
age, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington D.C., January 18, 1961. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire approximate- 
ly 9 acres of land for addition to Cumber- 
land Gap National Historical Park, and for 
other purposes. 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The proposed legislation will provide au- 
thority for the addition of approximately 9 
acres of land to Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park. 

The park contains the mountain pass 
of the wilderness road explored by Daniel 
Boone, and the locale for a part of the 
trans-Allegheny migration which extended 
the western boundary of the Thirteen 
Colonies to the Mississippi. Land for the 
park, 20,184 acres, was donated to the 
United States by the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, as provided in the 
act authorizing the establishment of the 
park. 

The 9-acre tract which lies outside of 
the designated park boundary should be 
acquired and added to the park in order 
to forestall its use for commercial pur- 
poses in a manner detrimental to the park. 
It is situated between the park boundary 
and Little Yellow Creek opposite the park 
visitor center. Access to the tract may be 
had from U.S. Highway 25E. It is now 
zoned for medium density housing but ef- 
forts have been made recently to have the 
property rezoned commercial. The city of 
Middlesboro has so far rejected the efforts, 
but additional demands are anticipated. 

In a resolution of May 3, 1960, the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Middlesboro, 
Ky., passed a resolution to exclude the 
9-acre tract from the corporate limits if it 
is acquired for inclusion in the park. This 
resolution would appear to satisfy the de- 
sire of the Congress, expressed in section 2 
of the act of June 11, 1940, as amended 
(57 Stat. 85; 16 U.S.C. 262), not to include 
in the park any land in the city limits 
which the officials of the city feel is re- 
quired for expansion of the city. 

In view of the past cooperation of the 
States in acquiring land for the park, and 
the expressed willingness of the Common- 
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wealth of Kentucky to assist in acquiring 
the 9-acre tract described in this bill, the 
draft bill provides for the expenditure of 
Federal funds to acquire the property but 
limits such expenditure to no more than 
half of the acquisition costs. 

It is estimated that if the bill is en- 
acted the cost of acquisition to be borne by 
the United States will be approximately 
$30,000. 

The Bureau of the Budget on January 16, 
1961, advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this proposed legislation 
to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. ABBOTT, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Frankfort, Ky., January 27, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Cooper: I have read with 
interest the proposal of the Department of 
the Interior which you enclosed in your let- 
ter of January 23 to me which approves the 
passage of legislation by Congress authoriz- 
ing participation by the Federal Government 
in the purchase of additional land for Cum- 
berland Gap National Park. Inasmuch as I 
was commissioner of conservation during the 
period when the State of Kentucky bought 
the last of the land for the Cumberland 
National Park, I can testify that we acquired 
the land which the National Park Service 
indicated was essential for the park develop- 
ment. Under the circumstances, I think the 
State of Kentucky could well insist that any 
additional purchases be made wholly at the 
expense of the Federal Government. I cer- 
tainly believe that Congress would be per- 
fectly justified in authorizing the purchase 
of the additional acreage wholly at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Government. 

However, I am authorized to state as chair- 
man of the Kentucy State Park Board that 
if this action on the part of Congress is not 
possible, that we still recommend that this 
additional land be secured. In the event 
legislation of the type as outlined in the 
attached bill is the only type of legislation 
which can be secured, I will be prepared as 
chairman of the State park board to make a 
recommendation that the State of Kentucky 
participate in the cost of acquiring the addi- 
tional acreage which I very definitely think 
should be secured for the benefit of Cumber- 
land National Park. 

‘With best wishes for success in the session 
ahead, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY Warp, 
Commissioner. 
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EMERGENCY FEED GRicN PROPOS- 
AL OF SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
emergency feed grain proposal of the 
Secretary of Agriculture is similar in 
certain respects to the corn soil bank 
which was in effect in 1956, 1957, and 
1958. 

On February 8, when this proposal 
was first outlined to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I wrote Secretary 
Freeman, asking for a comparison of the 
new plan with the old corn soil bank. 
Yesterday, I received the analysis from 
the Secretary, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the analysis and the exchange 
of letters be printed in the body of the 
REcORD. 
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Because solution of the feed grain 
problem is difficult, because the emer- 
gency proposal involves a cost of at least 
$500 million, and because there has not 
been time for extended hearings, I think 
this information may be useful to Mem- 
bers of Congress who must study this 
matter and will have to vote on the bill 
as well as to organizations and farmers 
who will be directly affected by it. 

I point out that this analysis is in 
terms of the task force proposal, which 
called for price support to cooperators 
at a $1.30 per bushel with cash pay- 
ments for retiring 24 percent of the 
acreage at 50 percent of the 1959-60 
yield, and payments in kind at two- 
thirds of normal yield for retiring up to 
an additional 24 percent of corn acreage. 

The administration proposal now be- 
fore the Senate committee proposes 
price supports for corn at a $1.20 for 
cooperators, cash payments for retiring 
20 percent of the corn acreage at 60 per- 
cent of normal yield, and payments in 
kind for retiring up to an additional 20 
percent of corn acreage at two-thirds of 
normal yield. 

I understand that the bill reported 
yesterday by the House Committee on 
Agriculture proposes discretionary price 
supports for corn for cooperators, cash 
payments for retiring 20 percent of the 
corn acreage at 50 percent of the nor- 
mal yield, and payments in kind for re- 
tiring up to an additional 20 percent of 
the corn acreage at 60 percent of nor- 
mal yield. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp a statement regarding the feed 
grain proposal of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, my letter to him and his re- 
sponse, and an analysis of the old acre- 
age reserve plan as relating to corn. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and analysis were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Feprvary 8, 1961. 
Hon. OrvItLe L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary oj Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: As a member of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, I am of 
course very much interested in the proposals 
for emergency action, to improve the price 
of feed grains, and to reduce surplus supplies 
and costs to the Government, contained in 
the task force report to the President. 

It seems to me that cash payments for re- 
ducing corn and other feed grain acreage is 
similar to the acreage reserve program of the 
soil bank, for this was also a voluntary pro- 
gram with incentives in the form of cash 
payments to farmers who placed part of their 
corn allotment in the corn soil bank. It 
would be helpful to members of the commit- 
tee, I should think, to review the results of 
that program, and to compare it with the 
proposals of the task force. 

I would appreciate very much receiving 
before the next meeting of the committee an 
analysis by your Department of the corn 
soil bank—including the amounts paid per 
acre and the level of market prices and price 
supports at that time; the number of farmers 
participating; the reduction of acreage ac- 
complished; the reduction in production, if 
any, and the costs of that program—by crop 
years and for the total period. 

I would also appreciate your comments 
as to how the task force proposal differs from 
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the old corn soil bank—indicating the 
amounts to be paid per acre as related to 
anticipated market prices and proposed price 
support levels, including those of alterna- 
tive crops—and what the new proposals 
might be expected to accomplish in the light 
of our experience with the corn soil bank. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR COOPER: In response to your 
request of February 8 I have had the at- 
tached analysis prepared of the acreage re- 
serve program of 1956-58, including a com- 
parison of its features and the task force 
feed grain program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


COMPARISON OF ACREAGE RESERVE WITH FEED- 
GRaINn Task FORCE PROPOSAL 
1, THE ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAM 

The acreage reserve program was in effect 
during 1956, 1957, and 1958. Under this pro- 
gram farmers who agreed to reduce their 
acreages of wheat, corn, upland cotton, rice 
(peanuts and extra long staple cotton in 
1956 only) and most types of tobacco below 
their allotments fcr these crops were eligible 
to receive annual payments from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to compensate 
them for loss of income. The program was 
effective for corn and wheat only in areas 
designated as commercial under acreage al- 
lotment programs. Agreements or contracts 
were for 1 year, but in 1958 a 10-percent 
premium payment was offered to induce 
farmers to continue the same land in the 
reserve and thus reduce the yield-increasing 
effect of returning rested land to crops. 
Land in the acreage reserve had to be desig- 
nated. No crops could be harvested from 
it, nor could it be grazed except in desig- 
nated drought areas. In 1956 and 1957 there 
were no restrictions on uses that could be 
made of remaining land on farms where part 
of the land was placed in the program. Acre- 
ages of other crops, for example, could be 
increased by shifting land from pasture to 

However, in 1958, farmers who par- 
ticipated were required to reduce their total 
harvested acreage of crops designated as soil- 
bank-base crops by the acreage they placed 
in the program. Soil-bank-base were 
cultivated crops, grains, and most others ex- 
cept those harvested for hay or forage. 

The program for 1956 was late in being = 
troduced, and requirements for 
were not announced until June 8. It cit 
tained special features. 

The extent of participation by corn pro- 
ducers in the acreage reserve is shown in ta- 
bles 1 and 2. Information concerning the 
number of farm operators participating is 
not available. It would be somewhat lower 
than the number of agreements since some 
operators had more than one agreement. 

Table 1 indicates that a rather smali pro- 
portion of corn producers in the 
program, but table 2 shows that those who 
went into the program retired a high pro- 
portion of their corn acreage but reduced 
overall potential production by only 10 to 
14 percent. 

Table 3 contains data on corn production, 
yields, corn allotments, and acreage reserve 
participation, with information on corn pro- 
duction for years before and after the acre- 
age reserve program. 

Table 4 summarizes corn price supports 
and U.S. average farm prices for corn from 
1954 to 1960. 
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TaBLE 1.—Corn: Participation in the acreage reserve program of the soil bank 














Items Units 1956 1957 1958 Items Units | 1956 1957 1958 
Agpeinemie. 6. 5.25.2. 22. Thousand......... 315 324 356 |} Allotment acres. -..................}| Thousand_______- 43, 281 37,289 | 38,818 
Acres in the reserve..........-...-}...-. Osa hen disninnd 5, 316 5, 233 6, 658 || Proportion of— 
in as oemepiaaael Thousand dollars.| 179,664 | 196,418 | 282,255 Allotment farms with acreage 
Payment per reserve acre_-_-._..-. GPUNBsndd osucies 33. 80 37. 53 42. 39 reserve agreements. _...____. Percent - _- a 18. 6 18.1 19.4 
Payment per agreement_--_._..-...]_.... i. nits cas 570. 80 606.82 | 793.32 Allotment acres placed in 
Acres per agreement eal 16.9 16. 2 18.7 acreage reserve... ............|.....do__... eid 12.3 14.0 17.2 
Allotment farms__...............-- 1, 698 1,790 1, 832 








Tarte 2.—Corn: Allotted acres, acreage reserve parlicipation, reduction from historic acreage and estimated reduction in production } 























Items Unit 1957 1958 Items Unit 1957 1958 
Total commercial area allotment acres_._..-....- Thousands_.| 37,289 | 38,818 || 7. Reduction from historic acreage by participants | Thousands_.| 10,175 | 12,970 
2. Allotment acres for participants--__.............-]..--- eee 7, 535 7, 963 (4—6). ¢ 
3. Percentage of participation (2+1)-_...........---- Percent _ . __- 20.2 20.5 || 8. Percentage reduction in acreage by participants | Percent---.-- 81.5 90. 2 
4. Historic acreage for participants. -__.__........._- Thousands..| *? 2 476 | 2 13,375 (7+4). 
5. Reserve acreage for partici Mie eas OO: csctz 5, 233 6,658 || 9. Estimated reduction in production as percent of |___-- OR cxidael 9.6 13.0 
6. Permitted acreage for participants (2—5)--.-...-.|-.--- C0 th =: 2, 302 1, 305 actual production for all farms, 
1 Data are not shown for 1956 because allotments were not used in the program for 2 Derived by dividing allotted acres in item 2 by the proration factor used for deter- 
that year. mination of State allotments. 
TABLE 3.—Corn: Acreage allotments, acreage reserve, and planted acreage, yields, and production in commercial and noncommercial areas, 
1954-60 
Items Unit | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 
Commercial area: ! | 
ee a ee neces pg ee ee 47.0 49.8 2 43.3 37.3 Oe Fs oe eek 
EOD Wn nek lice na eb dens este ntdedesbclemneouail ea lonnbcdidided aiid 36 tein Manldde ce bail 5.3 5.2 EE tne .cdSabe alent 
Allotments less acreage reserve.............-.......}.---- a ical ta ita ala ei knli idl 38. 0 32.1 BRD Bind geet Meta thet eeund 
TE aint tensetimiimonebpiianiinesion ENG ncn ccakusbet cane as 60. 2 60. 0 57.9 54.0 54.5 64.6 64.1 
I WD at SO Si oki ee 43.4 43.4 49. 6 §2.1 57.0 55.8 57.5 
Sie, ba Ae ts ncbadumncbanecahiod Million bushels-----........-- 2, 614 2, 608 2, 874 2, 813 3, 103 3, 602 3, 686 
Noncommercial: 
SPIO Uni ddh is. iste citinsipuntedacmaieiieide Million acres...............-.- 22.0 21.1 20.3 19.9 20.0 19.8 18,8 
i i ities oat lecile nlitieiiadl OO Siti s wariiceisioes 20. 2 29. 5 28.7 30. 5 34.8 34.3 35. 5 
a ca ee Million bushels_---.......-.-- 444 622 581 609 698 679 667 
U.S. totals: 
TD ese ike, a BO oda atbsnetkead ND ga tctibcnenccel 82.2 81.1 78.2 73.9 74.5 84,4 82.9 
ee ee ee A 37.2 39. 8 44.2 46.3 51.0 50.7 52. 5 
a ements Million bushels_--_-......-.--- 3, 058 3, 230 3, 455 3, 422 3, 801 4, 281 4, 353 
1 Acreage, yield, and production for each year in the area determined as the 1958 2 “Base acreage’’ was 51,000,000 acres, 


commercial corn-producing area. 


Tar_ze 4.—Corn: National average level of price supports and U.S. average prices received by farmers, 1954-60 








{Dollars per bushe]] 
Price support levels, Price support levels, 
commercial area ! commercial area ! 
Year U.S. average Year ee U.S. average 
farm price farm price 
To compliers | To noncom- To compliers | To noncom- 
pliers pliers 
SOR ia ince dbbtetdbicnestveccctodpiecsiwee 1.62 @) EE a ee 1. 36 1.06 1,12 
7 ES Se ae ae 1. 58 () I A hal pita ilitihin neta 1.12 1.04 
eh eniciel edi ~ pbehintine<ngieirdy 1.580 1,25 ee  eccnenabeunerd 06 - 96 
Do cio Cndiiinncaienatnininmearitepiajainas eituitlinn inwen 1.40 1.10 1.11 
1 Supportin noncommercial area was at 75% (82.5% for 1956) of rate that would have 2 Supports were available to all producers at the same national rate. Acreage 
been in effect if designated as a commercial area. allotments were discontinued beginning with the 1959 crop. 


3 Supports were not available to noncomplying farmers prior to 1956. 


Table 5 contains estimates prepared by the planted. The acreage reserve program re- an allowance for the total reduction made by 
Soil Bank Division, CSS, showing payments quired them to reduce below their allot- farmers. This explains most of the differ- 
per acre under the acreage reserve, the esti- ments (or base acres in 1956) and paid ence between the cost per bushel of reduc- 
mated reduction in production, and payment them only for the reduction below allot- tion accomplished in 1957 and 1958 and the 
cost per bushel of reduced production. In ments. Conversely, those who already were payment rate of $0.90 per bushel of normal 
most years when there were corn allotments planting less corn than their allotment, yield on the acres reduced below the allot- 
in the commercial corn area, most producers received payments based on the acreage by ment level. The high per bushel cost in 1956 
did not comply with allotments and there- which they were below their allotment. The resulted from the special drought-relief 
fore the allotment was substantially over- estimated reduction in production includes features of the program in that year. 


Taste 5—Corn: Allotment acres in acreage reserve, estimated reduction in production, total payments, and payments per acre and per 
bushel of production reduced ' 














Items Unit 1956 1957 1958 Items Unit 1956 1957 1958 
Allotment acres in programs____-_ Thousands_....... 2 5, 316 5, 233 6, 658 || Estimated reduction in produc- 
a reduction in produc- | Thousand bushels.} 112,500 | 329,000 493, 000 = @ percent of actual pro- 
uction: 
Total a ae Thousand dollars_| 179, 664 — 18 282, 255 U WOME. 225282 i.e odiet A os = waen ei 3.3 9.6 13.0 
Payment per acre in reserve.__... Daiiers....2. sic. 33. 80 7. 53 42, 39 Commercial area. ........--- ein as T98 Marae 3.9 11.7 15.9 
om per bushel of production |_.... Oa... . 2 5 .:,. 1.60 a 60 0. 57 


| 
1 Estimates prepared by Soil Bank Division, CSS, Feb. 9, 1959. 2In 1956 corn bases were in effect instead of allotments. 
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2. COMPARISON OF FEED-GRAIN TASK FORCE PLAN AND THE ACREAGE RESERVE 


Task force proposal 

1. Voluntary in 1961. Mandatory there- 
after. 

2. Freeze CCC stocks except for a pay- 
ments-in-kind program. 

3. Limit price support to those who par- 
ticipate. These must reduce acres of corn 
and/or sorghums by 24 percent for price 
support in 1961. 


4. Stocks acquired in 1961 program year 
to be released in following 12 months. 

5. Program limited to corn and sorghum 
except in small grain regions where it also 
applies to oats and barley. 


6. Base for calculating reductions in pro- 
duction to be paid for is in bushels. (Re- 
duction below 1960 acres times 1959-60 
yields.) 

7. Conservation practice payments at 50 
percent of gross value of production on 
retired feed grain acres (based on 1959-60 
yield times -$1.30). 

Payments made for all acres taken out 
below 1960 (the 24 percent reduction). 

8. No cross-compliance except for total 
acres of corn plus sorghums (and other small 
grains in applicable areas). 


9. Soil conservation practices required on 
retired land and land may not be employed 
in any productive use. : 

10. Support level equals $1.30 per bushel 
for corn. Other feed grains at equivalent 
prices. 


11. Optional payment-in-kind at two- 
thirds of yield for each additional acre re- 
tired in excess of item 3 above of corn 
and/or sorghum acres. (Not to exceed 24 
percent.) 


3. COMPARISON OF COST AND EFFECTIVENESS 
OF REDUCING FEED GRAIN PRODUCTION BY 
ACREAGE RESERVE AND TASK GROUP PROPOSAL 


A direct comparison of costs incurred in 
reducing production by the acreage reserve 
program with anticipated costs under the 
Task Force plan is difficult. 

Superficially, table 2 indicates that par- 
ticipating farmers in 1958 reduced their own 
potential corn production about 90 percent, 
at a land rental cost of 90 cents « bushel 
and a realized payment cost of 57 cents a 


Acreage reserve 
Voluntary. 


No similar provisions. 


No special price-support for participants in 
acreage reserve. Price supports at a lower 
level available to noncompliers with allot- 
ments. In 1956 participants had to put at 
least 15 percent of corn base acres in either 
acreage reserve or conservation reserve. In 
1957 and 1958 the high price support was 
available to cooperators who did not exceed 
their acreage allotment. 

No similar provision. 


Applied to corn and wheat (in commercial 
areas only), also upland cotton, rice and 
tobacco. Peanuts and extra long staple cot- 
ton, 1956 only. 

Base for calculating reductions to be paid 
for was the acreage allotment. (In 1956 a 
concept of “corn base acres” was used.) 


Payments based on normal yield times 90 
cents a bushel (60 percent of support price in 
1956; 64 percent in 1957 and 66 percent in 
1958). Payments made only on acres re- 
duced below allotments (or base in 1956). 


No cross-compliance until 1958 except that 
any participant in the conservation reserve, 
or the acreage reserve for any commodity had 
to comply with all crop allotments on the 
farm. In 1958, had to reduce total acres of 
those harvested crops designated as “soil 
bank base.” 

No conservation practices required. 


Support levels on corn: 
Compliers Noncompliers 


with with 

allotments allotments 
OG» fakin titra cats $1.50 $1.25 
I . astwisticeeapaies 1.40 1.10 
MOG thie eis oi 1.36 1. 06 


(other grains also supported and corn in 
noncommercial areas). 


A 5-percent incentive was offered to those 
who would take available feed grains in lieu 
of cash. 


bushel when compliance with allotments 
meant an additional support price of 30 
cents a bushel. The overall potential pro- 
duction was reduced 13 percent. 

In 1957, overall potential production was 
reduced an estimated 10 percent and poten- 
tial production on participating farms by 
82 percent at the same land rental rate and 
a@ realized payment cost equal to 60 cents a 
bushel of reduction. In 1957, compliance 
with allotments brought an increase in sup- 
ports of 30 cents a bushel. There was only 
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10 percent additional participation in terms 
of number of agreements but a 27 percent 
increase in reserve acreage in 1958. Most 
of the improved performance of the program 
in 1958 is a result of the tighter restrictions 
imposed and of 3 years of informational 
efforts among farmers. 

The realized payment cost appears to be 
more comparable with the Task Force con- 
servation payment than the $0.90 diversion 
payment for reasons given previously. The 
Task Force plan envisions a reduction of al- 
most 20 percent in production on complying 
farms at a cost of 65 cents a bushel in pay- 
ments with support prices at $130 a bushel, 
which is 24 cents above the probable price 
support rate for 1961 of $1.06, and 34 cents 
above the January 15 farm price of 96 cents. 
This 20-percent reduction is expected to be 
realized from a 24-percent reduction in 
acres. The inducements of the two plans 
appear to be roughly comparable. 

Experience of the land retirement program 
of 1956-58 indicates that feed grain produc- 
tion may continue to rise even with sharp 
reductions in potential production. Effects 
of the acreage reserve and conservation re- 
Serve programs cannot be sharply delineated 
but tables 6 and 7 contain acreage and pro- 
duction information that helps to judge the 
combined effects of both, and some of the 
special effects of the acreage reserve. Data 
for wheat and soybeans also are shown on 
these tables. 

From table 6 it cam be seen that total feed 
grain acreages dropped about 10 million acres 
from 1955 to 1956. This is only a little more 
than the acreage of corn allotment land put 
into the soil bank plus the increased acres 
in wheat and soybeans. In 1957, corn acreage 
dropped by only 4 million acres with pay- 
ments made on 6.2 million acres while total 
corn allotment land in the soil bank remained 
about the same as 1956. Acreage seeded to 
barley increased by 1.7 million acres. Acres 
of all soybeans planted increased by 5 mil- 
lion, and grain sorghums harvested rose by 
10 million acres. In 1958, soybean and corn 
acreages increased somewhat but total feed 
grain acreages dropped by 4.5 million acres. 
Corn allotment acres in the soil bank in- 
creased, and the tighter program controls 
apparently encouraged reductions in acreages 
of other feed grains. Wheat acres seeded 
however increased sharply, and this also 
tended to reduce acreages of barley and grain 
sorghums. 

Examination of total feed grain acreages in 
1955 and 1959 suggests that the acreage re- 
serve program held down the total acreage of 
feed grains significantly. 

Table 7 indicates that the acreage reserve 
was not effective in controlling the rising 
trend in feed grain production largely be- 
cause of yield increases. The 1958 sorghum 
yield of 36.6 bushels per harvested acre was 
nearly double the 1955 yield of 18.9 bushels. 
After a minor decrease from 1956 to 1956, 
probably caused by the drought, feed grain 
production increased steadily each year. Soy- 
bean output also rose substantially during 
this period. 


Tanie 6.—Feed crops and wheat acreage, 1955-60 





1 Includes wheat seeded preceding fall. 


Barley 
seeded 





Three 
Barley Grain gral 
seeded orghum: DI ~& 
sorghums 
tet PSEC 
Thous. | Thous 
16, 309 16, 1745.9 
16, 992 16, 872 152.9 
1, 641 15,444 146.3 
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TABLE 7.—Feed crop and wheat production, 1955-60 

















Year Wheat | Soybeans; Corn Oats Barley Grain | Four feed Year Wheat | Soybeans; Corn Oats Barley | Grain /|Four feed 
sorghums| grains Sorghums} grains 
Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million Million Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Million Million 
bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels tons bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels tons 
eR tineenl 935 374 3, 230 1, 503 401 243 130.9 |} 1958....... 1, 462 3, 801 1, 416 475 10 157.6 
1956. .....- 1, 004 449 3, 455 1, 163 377 206 130.2 |} 1959. .....- 1,127 533 4, 281 1, 066 422 585 163. 5 
ee 951 484 3, 422 1, 301 437 564 142.9 || 1960....... 1, 363 559 4, 353 1, 162 423 638 168.5 


The task force plan should be more ef- 
fective in controlling total feed grain output 
in the first year of operation. The denial 
to noncompliers of price supports on all 
feed grains would give a stronger impetus to 
participation and the margin between mar- 
ket price and the support level probably 
would be somewhat wider than the former 
differential between participating and non- 
participating supports. Freezing CCC stocks 
would narrow this differential but this would 
be offset in part if payment-in-kind is large. 
If the program were continued for several 
years, rising yields might have an effect 
similar to that of the acreage reserve period. 

The task group was unable to estimate 
the degree of acceptance of the payment-in- 
kind feature. There was no directly com- 
parable scheme in the acreage reserve plan. 
The 5-percent incentive for payment-in- 
kind was available all 3 years but was used 
to a very limited extent. The maximum 
use of payments in kind was in 1956 when 
they amounted to about $3 million for all 
feed grains. This feature might contribute 
materially to production reduction if the 
conservation practices required on the land 
taken out were not expensive. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR KEATING 
BEFORE EASTERN AREA MEETING 
OF UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the recent celebration of Brother- 
hood Week should serve to remind all 
Americans about the need to strengthen 
the moral fiber of our Nation. Our 
spiritual strength is vital in the world 
conflict with communism, and it is essen- 
tial for the building of our internal ca- 
pacities. 

These truths and others were under- 
scored in eloquent fashion by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator KENNETH 
B. KEaTInc, in a recent adress to the east- 
ern area meeting of the United Presby- 
terian Men at the Statler-Hilton Hotel 
in New York City. I noted with particu- 
lar interest Senator Keattne’s emphasis 
on the need for the establishment of a 
code of ethics for Congress, so that there 
will be no double standard of ethics— 
one for the executive and another for the 
legislative branch of Government. 

I think this speech merits wide circu- 
lation, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, OF 
New York, BEFroRE THE EASTERN AREA 
MEETING OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MEN 
AT THE STATLER-HILTON HOTEL, NEw YorRE 
Crry, Fesruary 18, 1961 
Today we live in an age of tremendous 

ferment. Great new pressures of history are 

reshaping the world—politically, socially, 
economically—creating a new context in 
which men must live, must learn to live. 

Humanity isn’t resting at a milestone in 

time, as it so often has in past centuries. 





It is moving in an accelerated, almost fe- 
verish march toward new goals, new dreams, 
new destinies. A major aspect of this new 
search, this new striving, emerges with each 
passing day. It is the quest for an ever- 
enlarging area of freedom, of dignity, of self- 
fulfillment on the part of those who have 
hitherto enjoyed only the fringe benefits of 
democracy, or no benefits at all. 

This is a quest with which every Christian 
should, by his very name of Christian, be 
identified. In our own Nation it must take 
the form of the release of the manmade 
chains that bind humanity to the past, a 
release of the great potentialities that now 
lie imprisoned behind the barriers of dis- 
crimination based on race, color, creed, and 
national origin. As Americans we cannot, 
in justice, in terms of our avowed concept 
of brotherhood, or in patriotism, continue to 
keep the gold of our citizen’s talent, the 
gold of their energies, their dedication 
locked in a sealed vault of bigotry and dis- 
crimination. 

By the same token, we cannot, in good 
conscience, wring our hands over the denial 
of human rights in remote lands—in lands 
half a world away—if we continue to deny 
human rights, legal rights, God-given 
rights—to any American because the color 
of his skin is different from ours. The color 
of his heart is not—nor is there a distinc- 
tion in the priceless value of his soul. Free- 
dom, dignity, equality—these must not be 
made oratorical catchwords, but living 
realities. And until they are, we cannot 
hope to persuade the teeming millions who 
stand at the crossroads of history that the 
road to their best future is the road marked 
“Democracy.” Until such phrases become 
living realities, we give communism the card 
that trumps the fine words we speak and 
the good deeds we perform in the name of 
freedom, dignity, and equality. 

As a member of the Congress, I have been 
proud to stand in the forefront of this 
struggle to make freedom and equality in 
our land realities rather than slogans—and 
I shall continue in this struggle, because 
I believe that the American Constitution 
was conceived as a shelter for all, with none 
outside the door of freedom, none forced to 
stand in the cold of injustice, and of a 
rationed equality. 

Jesus said, “A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another; as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
other. By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” 

In ancient times our brother was simply 
defined. He was of the tribe, of the com- 
munity, of the homogeneous grouping that 
race, and geography and color and creed 
delineated. But the definition of Jesus was 
not confined by mountains, by borders, by 
oceans. It was the divine concept of fel- 
lowship—in Christ—an all-encompassing 
union that made men brothers because they 
came not from the same land—but from the 
same hand—the creating hand of God. 

Particularly at this time, in a week 
formally dedicated to the concept of brother- 
hood should we remember that all our 
brethren do not stand as we, in the sun- 
light of freedom and equality. The dark- 
ness of bias, of prejudice, of hatred, is a 
manmade darkness and it remains for men 
to scatter this darkness, to make it disap- 


pear from the land. And, on the larger 
world scene, as new nations emerge into the 
light of freedom, we must extend the hand 
of brotherhood to them. At the same time 
as the pressures of history make our world 
smaller, love must make our hearts larger, 
to make room for all men of good will—to 
bear witness to them that while America 
may be oceans away in distance it is only a 
heartbeat away in brotherhood. 

We speak so often of the way to fight 
against the contrived and fallacious brother- 
hood of communism. And so often, that it 
seems like a perversity, we miss the whole 
point. There is only one way to fight god- 
lessness—and that is with godliness—in its 
true, its deep, its fullest meaning. 

The greatest anti-Communist weapon we 
have is the practice of Christianity. Not 
the mere affirmation of Christian beliefs. 
Not the testimony of words, alone, but the 
dynamics of action. Man must live what 
he believes, else his beliefs have no life. He 
must translate the concept of love into the 
reality of love, he must translate the thought 
of brotherhood into the act of brotherhood. 

He must make Christ not a name but a 
revelation, not a symbol but a presence, not 
a dream but a fulfillment. If he does not, 
he stands, a Christian soldier in name alone, 
without arms, without armor, naked before 
his enemy, vulnerable unto death. 

Christ was a man of action. He remade 
the world. And His voice, His message rings 
to this day across the centuries, clear as 
truth is clear, only seeking to be heard, to 
be believed, to be diffused and, above all, to 
be translated into the deeds that give it 
meaning. 

History holds no more tremendous irony 
than this: That communism owes its growth 
to its success—not in fighting Christianity 
but in counterfeiting it. The Communists 
have acted to replace God by dressing up 
man as a god. They have taken the 
Christian concept of fellowship and made it 
a brotherhood in slavery rather than a 
brotherhood in freedom. They have minted 
the currency of hatred—and circulated it as 
the currency of love. 

In its true essence, therefore, communism 
stands before us as a spiritual challenge. 
Only secondarily is it a military challenge. 
The way to meet it, to vanquish it, was 
revealed to us 2,000 years ago. It is not a 
passive way, unless men make it passive, and 
so forswear it. It is a militant way, with 
a marshaling of the soul’s strength, the 
heart’s resolve, the body’s energy. 

Only Christianity in action is true 
Christianity—and only true Christianity— 
Christianity that makes Christ living, loving, 
and real, is the sublime and certain road to 
peace in our hearts, peace in our consciences, 
peace in our world. 

In a pushbutton universe, where man is 
mesmerized by his own magic, where com- 
puters are our new Delphic oracles, where 
speed is less a rate of movement than a way 
of life—we have glorified such words as 
automatic, prefabricated, and instant. And 
when I speak of instant, I’m not referring 
alone to the magic whereby a teaspoonful 
of powder becomes a cup of hot coffee before 
your eyes. Or of breakfast cereal that is 
cooked not in minutes but in split seconds. 

You remember the days when your mother 
used to spend hours preparing a meal. Now 
a huge corporation is the family cook, and 
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assembly line dinners, untouched by human 
hands, come to us preplanned and precooked. 
Today the only requisite for serving a meal 
is the knowledge of how to open an oven 
door. And this elimination of the time 
dimension is not confined to material things 
alone. The other day I saw an advertise- 
ment for a course in “Instant French.” 

But let not this concept of the easy way 
be transferred into spheres where it does 
not belong. Let us remember that there are 
no such things as “instant morality, instant 
character, instant religion, or instant 
patriotism.” Before there is a flowering 
there must be a growth—before there is a 
growth there must be a seed. In the mat- 
ter of man’s spiritual development, time is 
not something that can be cheated, but 
something that is indispensable to growth. 

Let us apply this to the practical field of 
ethics in business and in Government. The 
cynic drawing attention to abuse of trust 
and abuse of public office, will say that Chris- 
tianity has failed. Which is tantamount to 
saying that the summit of the hill has failed 
because the climber did not make the effort 
to reach it. 

In this connection, I should like to touch 
briefly on one specific area that has con- 
cerned me’ deeply, and in which I have at- 
tempted to introduce corrective action. I 
am a cosponsor, with Senator Javits, of re- 
cently introduced legislation to protect 
against conflicts of interest in both the leg- 
islative and the executive branches of the 
Federal Government. 

This proposed legislation is based on my 
conviction that there is an urgent need for 
Senators, Representatives, and the some 
22,000 employees in the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government to have the benefit 
of a clearly defined code of ethics. It is 
completely incongruous for Senate commit- 
tees to put Cabinet appointees through rig- 
orous questioning as to their financial affairs 
and outside interests which might conflict 
with their new duties, when those of us in 
Congress and our staffs are not subject to 
similar standards and requirements. 

For our own guidance as well as for the 
protection of the public interest, we should 
enact a clearly defined, enforcible ethics 
code. We should not continue to function 
on what appears to many to be a double 
standard of ethics, one set of standards for 
the executive branch but none for the legis- 
lative branch. 

In the Government, as in other fields of 
human activity, the right will not prevail 
unless men make it prevail. 

Christian principles remain an untapped 
wealth until they are put into circulation; 
until they are made the spiritual coin of 
the realm. 

Today, when science and the quest for 
security have turned the heavens into a 
kind of cosmic shooting gallery, we hear 
much about the so-called problem of reen- 
try, of bringing man back alive from outer 
space. 

How this consideration pales when one 
contemplates the immensity and _ signifi- 
cance of the overriding problem of our 
times, the problem of the reentry of the 
Christian into the tremendous struggle that 
challenges him, the struggle to extend the 
frontiers of love and brotherhood—to make 
Christ known where He is unknown—to be a 
witness for Him, not in name alone, but 
in the fire of zeal, in the eloquence of action. 

“God so loved—that He gave.” 

Let man so love that he, too, gives—for 
only in the giving of himself does he enrich 
himself—only when he makes Christianity 
a@ living thing does he too live, only when 
he seeks God does he find himself. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, if 
no other Senator desires recognition 
during the morning hour, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ENGLE in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, if 
there is no further morning business to 
be transacted, I ask unanimous consent 
that the morning hour be concluded, be- 
cause the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc] desires to make a 
speech beyond the 3-minute limit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





NOMINATION OF WALTER N. TO- 
BRINER TO BE A COMMISSIONER 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I report 
favorably from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia the nomination of 
Walter N. Tobriner to be a Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
be considered immediately and acted 
upon. It has been cleared on both sides, 
and it comes to the Senate as the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Bourpick in the chair). 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the nomination? The Chair hears none, 
and without objection the nomination is 
confirmed, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a newspaper 
article and two editorials in support of 
the nomination, which speak more 
eloquently in support of this nominee 
than I could myself. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Feb. 1, 1961] 
TOBRINER BRINGS EXPERIENCE, WIT TO DISTRICT 
oF COLUMBIA Post 

Walter N. Tobriner brings to the District 
Building experience. There is also a certain 
toughness and cunning in the man, 

But all three frequently break up in a 
wide, boyish grin, an irrepressible and fast 


(Mr. 
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wit—one apparently difficult to keep under 
control. He does not take himself too 
seriously. 

Nominated as a Commissioner by President 
Kennedy under confusing circumstances, he 
nevertheless found time to laugh infec- 
tiously over an apparent case of conflicting 
interests. 

His wife-—he describes her as a “good 
egg’’—realized that she might find it diffi- 
cult to serve in one of her civic posts, that 
of a member of the District Commissioners 
Advisory Committee on Trees. 

“She has decided to resign,” seid Mr. 
Tobriner. 

And there is perhaps only one thing that 
obviously worries the Commissioner-desig- 
nate in the days ahead. He is very frankly 
concerned over the number of veal cutlets 
and speeches at high noon facing a District 
Commissioner. 


KNOWS SERIOUS SIDE 


This is not to indicate Mr. Tobriner treats 
or views the city’s problems with amuse- 
ment. Few Commissioners have brought to 
the office as much participation in past 
rough-and-tumble decisions which have 
shaped the city. 

He has been thoroughly involved in the 
city’s network of hospitals and, of course, 
established his reputation in civic affairs 
as a member of the board of education. 

A lawyer here since 1926, a Democrat, a 
native of the District, Mr. Tobriner was ap- 
pointed to the school board in 1952. It is 
an accepted fact that as a member of the 
board he was the first to move in the pre- 
integration turmoil to prepare the school 
system for the shock of merging the old 
white and Negro divisions. 

Community meetings were held, plans and 
policy set. And following the Supreme 
Court’s decision, integration proceeded here 
with a minimum of trouble in comparison 
to other sections of the country. 

As president of the board, Mr. Tobriner 
ran a smoothly functioning organization, 
shutting off endless debates which had 
marked meetings before his tenure. It was 
rare if he did not know how each member 
felt on a given issue. There were few sur- 
prises. 

CAN BE BLUNT 


He can be brutally blunt—but only after 
he has studied a situation and carefully 
written down his feelings. 

Once, he stood before the student body of 
District Teachers College and suggested 
abolishing the very school he was address- 
ing. He had recommended setting up a 
junior college—a controversy that remains 
today. 

He has worked for higher teacher salaries, 
but, at the same time, has ruffled the feath- 
ers of teacher organizations by attempting 
to set up some screening process which 
would prevent the hanging on of what he 
has frequently termed “deadwood” and “in- 
competents.” 

Tobriners have been here since shortly be- 
fore the Civil War. 


ORNATE SAFE REMAINS 


Mr. Tobriner’s father, Leon, was a promi- 
nent Washington lawyer, a president of the 
Washington Bar Association, and a designer 
of portions of the present District of Co- 
lumbia Code. He died in 1953 at the age of 
96, leaving an estimate of approximately 
$515,000. 

His father’s old, huge, ornate safe remains 
in Mr. Tobriner’s office in the Southern 
Building at 15th and H Streets NW. 

“The thing doesn’t work,” Mr. Tobriner 
said once, “but I’m sentimental.” 

Mr. Tobriner, 58, has practiced law here 
since 1926, following his graduation from 
Harvard Law School. It has been a quiet 
practice, in wills and trusts, estates and cor- 
porations, contrasted with his civic and 
political undertakings. 
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He was married in 1933, and the Tobriners 
have two children, Mrs. David Povich, 
daughter-in-law of Shirley Povich, sports 
columnist of the Washington Post, and Mat- 
thew W. (Hoby) Tobriner, a senior at 
Princeton and 200-pound guard on the 
varsity. 

Mr. Tobriner himself is tall and thin. In 
the basement of his home, 6100 33d Street 
NW., he mysteriously turns out cabinets and 
coffee tables that look like the work of a 
professional. They do not rock. 

Mrs. Tobriner is equally energetic. She 
figure skates, plays Mozart on the piano, and 
is a member of a flock of civic organizations 
as well. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Full name: Walter N. Tobriner. 

Claim to fame: Nominated by President to 
be District Commissioner. 

Home: 6100 33d Street NW. 

Birthday: July 2, 1902. 

Education: Graduated from Princeton in 
1923; Harvard Law, 1926. 

Jobs: Attorney; president of District Board 
of Education. 

Family: Wife, Marienne; a son, Matthew, 
and a daughter, Constance. 

Hobbies: Woodwork. 


[From the Evening Star, Feb. 1, 1961] 
COMMISSIONER TOBRINER 


The selection of Walter N. Tobriner as the 
next District Commissioner is an excellent 
one. In the community at large he enjoys 
the highest regard and respect, a tribute he 
has fully earned through arduous and effec- 
tive service in half a dozen civic enterprises. 
We hope now that no time is lost in the 
formality of his nomination, and that this 
is quickly confirmed by the Senate so he can 
assume immediately the leadership of Dis- 
trict affairs. 

Mr. Tobriner is best known to the public 
as @ member of the District Board of Educa- 
tion since 1952, and its president for the 
past 3 years. To him is due a substantial 
share of credit for the swift and remarkably 
smooth integration of public schools which 
foliowed the Supreme Court decision of 1954. 
In addition, his experience with school af- 
fairs has given Mr. Tobriner a direct and in- 
timate knowledge of District fiscal prob- 
lems—certainly the foremost initial chal- 
lenge he will face at the District Building. 
Not quite as well known, perhaps, are his 
contributions in the field of health, as presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Area Hospital 
Council and of the Washington Hospital 
Center, and, in the field of housing and ur- 
ban renewal, as a board member of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority. All in all, 
it would be hard to find a citizen (a native 
of Washington, incidentally) so admirably 
equipped for the varied responsibilities of 
his new job. 

The Star reported last Monday, on the 
basis of authoritative information, that 
President Kennedy intended to name Frank 
D. Reeves, Democratic national committee- 
man from the District, as the next Commis- 
sioner. Monday evening, in a reversal of 
this decision, the White House announced 
Mr. Tobriner’s selection—along with the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Reeves as a special Presi- 
dential assistant. Whatever the reasons for 
this change, we do not think they bear upon 
the abilities of Mr. Reeves. If he should 
later be appointed to fill another vacancy as 
Commissioner, as speculation has it he will 
be, we know of no reason to think he would 
not be a good one. 

Meanwhile, the course of events indicates 
that Commissioner McLaughlin will remain 
in office until his term expires June 30. 
Presumably, as should be the case, Mr. 
Tobriner will take over the presidency of the 
Board of Commissioners from Mr. McLaugh- 
lin immediately. The replacement of only 
one of the three board members during the 
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next few months, however, will permit a 

more orderly transition of leadership than 

would otherwise be possible, an advantage of 

no small consequence in the troubled period 

ahead. 

[From the Washington Daily News, Feb. 1, 
1961] 


Cur NEw COMMISSIONER 


The appointment of Walter N. Tobriner to 
the District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners is about the best thing that could 
have happened to this city, and we congratu- 
late President Kennedy on his choice. Al- 
though Mr. Tobriner has been active in 
Democratic politics, so have lots of other 
Washingtonians, and this selection, obvi- 
ously, was no political payoff. Whatever 
finally led the President to pick him, he 
hardly could have found a better man. 

During his 9 years on the District School 
Board, Mr. Tobriner has demonstrated a 
brand of courage and intellectual honesty 
that knows no compromise. Once convinced 
that a certain course of action is right, he 
pursues it and does not falter. He is a 
worker, not a talker, but when he says some- 
thing, it means something. 

He has a fine legal mind (he would make 
a good judge and someday we hope to see 
him become one) and, in all his actions, he 
is completely fair. 

The honesty, swiftness, and relative ease 
with which the District responded to the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation ruling is 
largely to his credit. So is the fact that the 
size of classes in District public schools has 
been reduced from an average of 36 pupils 
per teacher (and sometimes as many as 45) 
to an average of just over 30. 

This meant money for new buildings, new 
classrooms in old buildings, and more teach- 
ers. Mr. Tobriner doggedly set out to get 
the necessary funds from the Commission- 
ers—and Congress—and succeeded where 
others had failed. 

He was instrumental in bringing Carl F. 
Hansen here as School Superintendent and, 
more than anyone else, he was responsible 
for seeing to it that this able, forceful, and 
exciting educator should have a free hand 
in achieving his high standards of scholar- 
ship and teaching. 

In fact, what Mr. Tobriner has done for 
District public schools will continue to bene- 
fit children here long after he is gone. 

In his new job as District Commissioner 
and—hopefully—as president of the three- 
man Board of Commissioners, he will have 
a chance to use his talents in a greatly ex- 
panded field of public service. We have 
seldom felt as confident that a man chosen 
for a particular challenge was so well 
equipped to meet it. 


—-- 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1961] 
MAN AT THE TOP 


President Kennedy’s selection of Walter 
Tobriner for the District Board of Commis- 
sioners is admirable on two counts. It 
honors a Washingtonian who has served 
his community with exceptional ability and 
devotion; and it gives this colonial depend- 
ency of the United States a native-born 
governor sympathetic to its aspirations and 
exceptionally qualified to advance them. 

Mr. Tobriner shares with Superintendent 
Hansen a great deal of the credit for piloting 
the District schools through the difficult 
transition from segregation to integration. 
That this transition was undertaken even 
before the Supreme Court commanded it— 
and accomplished speedily, democratically, 
and with immense benefits to the quality 
of education for white and colored students 
alike—is attributable in large measure to 
Mr. Tobriner’s imaginative and energetic 
leadership. 

It is heartening that he will now assume 
leadership at the community’s top level. 
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He can be counted upon to bring the same 
sort of imagination and energy to the tough 
problems of municipal administration, urban 
renewal—and the attainment of home rule— 
which Washington must solve. Walter To- 
briner has richly earned the kind of reward 
for public service he is likely to value most— 
an opportunity to render greater public 
service. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





SOCIAL SECURITY SHOULD BE LIB- 
ERALIZED AND EXPANDED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Americans who retire in their later years 
have earned the right to live comfort- 
ably, with dignity, and free from the 
haunting insecurity of penniless old age. 

The Social Security Act, one of the 
greatest and most humane legislative 
achievements of all time, was passed to 
help make this possible. It is my view 
that of the many imprints Franklin D. 
Roosevelt left upon the pages of history, 
this act will be the greatest monument 
to his memory. Today, under the benef- 
icent provisions of the act, more than 
72 million Americans have assurance 
that in their old age they will enjoy a 
measure of security. 

Since the passage of the Social Secu- 
rity Act in 1935, Congress has made 
changes in keeping with the fast-chang- 
ing times. It is my happy personal rec- 
ollection that, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, I helped to draft the 
present liberalized and expanded social 
security law. 

However, in the decade just passed, 
the need for broader, more sweeping 
changes has outstripped our efforts to 
meet the needs of our rapidly growing 
and constantly changing society. Our 
social security program today does not 
give enough protection to enough people. 
It has not kept pace with the times, nor 
has it kept pace with expanding needs of 
our elderly citizens. 

Today most of our over-65 population 
have inadequate incomes, cannot afford 
proper medical care, and many are ill 
housed and ill fed. It is clear that ex- 
pansion on a broad level in social secu- 
rity must be made now to avoid a future 
catastrophe of sweeping proportions 
among our aged. 

Indeed, Mr. President, as we enter the 
1960’s under the leadership of President 
John F. Kennedy, the time has come for 
a major breakthrough toward the new 
frontier—a crash program in social se- 
curity. 

Piecemeal, patchwork, and after-the- 
fact legislation has proven inadequate to 
meet the needs of America’s elderly pop- 
ulation. We must learn to anticipate 
needs, not get tangled in the confusion 
of interpreting them long after they 
have swept onto the scene. 

Mr. President, during the last session 
of Congress, the Senate passed a series 
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of liberalizing amendments to the Social 
Security Act which would have gone far 
toward alleviating many of these needs. 
Although a few, including the abolish- 
ment of the arbitrary age 50 limitation 
for disabled workers, were agreed to by 
the other body, most of the more benef- 
icent amendments were killed in con- 
ference. As the distinguished junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LonG] said 
at the time: 

We sent over a henhouse filled with hens, 
and the House of Representatives conferees 
gave us back a bag of feathers. 


That was how we fared at the last 
session. 

Mr. President, it is my fervent hope 
that this Congress will complete the work 
begun by the 86th Congress, the work 
of modernizing and expanding our social 
security program. First and foremost 
is the need for a medical care plan for 
the aged within the framework of our 
social security system. 

This can be accomplished with but a 
slight increase, not to exceed one-fourth 
of 1 percent for the employed and em- 
ployer, and not to exceed three-eighths 
of 1 percent per annum for the self- 
employed. Robert J. Myers, Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, stated that social security 
would continue actuarially sound by do- 
ing this. 

Tremendous debt should not be a pen- 
alty paid by elderly people when the ca- 
lamity of prolonged illness or expensive 
surgical attention comes into their 
homes. The proposed added protection 
against a disaster of this sort is a press- 
ing social welfare problem which we 
should meet. 

We must be realistic, Mr. President, 
and legislate in recognition of the fact 
that medical and surgical expense for 
older people, particularly those in their 
seventies, is probably three times the ex- 
pense incurred by those in their forties 
and fifties. For many thousands of 
these people living on small incomes or 
pensions, the rising cost of hospital and 
medical care presents an increasingly 
cruel and worrisome dilemma. 

Mr. President, those persons who op- 
pose a forward-looking program to lib- 
eralize our social security system speak 
of health insurance procured from pri- 
vate companies. The facts are that only 
one in eight persons who would be bene- 
fited by the enactment of the proposed 
legislation has health insurance pro- 
cured from a private company. 

Ironically, however, men and women 
above the age of 65 are the very ones 
who are confronted with the threat of 
the highest expense for medical services 
and hospital care. It is a fact that the 
average medical bills of this group dur- 
ing the 6 years from 1952 to 1958 in- 
creased by nearly 75 percent. 

Mr. President, there are facts and fig- 
ures, but they all add up to the simple 
fact that medical expenses rise with a 
person’s years. At the same time, for 
most people, the ability to meet them 
declines rapidly once they are off the 
payroll. 

It is a tragic situation that here, in 
the richest country in the world, millions 
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of elderly persons live in constant fear 
that savings they have set aside for a 
dignified old age will be washed away 
by one serious illness. 

I do not advocate any change whatso- 
ever in the freedom we Americans enjoy 
to be attended by doctors of our choice, 
and surely I subscribe to the view that 
physicians and surgeons may choose the 
patients they desire to attend and have 
full freedom to choose the hours they 
decide to give to rendering professional 
services. 

Legislation we should enact would pro- 
vide payment from the social security 
fund in the manner private insurance 
programs are operated. 

The most vociferous and most formi- 
dable opponent of this forward-looking 
legislation has been the American Medi- 
cal Association. The bogus label of ‘‘so- 
cialized medicine,” applied by their 
propagandists to any form of payment 
for medical care, is nonsense. 

This proposal is not socialism. It is 
simple commonsense. It is no more so- 
cialistic than any other form of social 
security. The charge of “socialism” 
against it is as empty, meaningless, and 
vicious today as it was against social 
security 25 years ago. 

It is no surprise that ruling officials 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce should also take this position. 
They have been wrong on every issue 
affecting the well-being of the American 
people since the turn of the century. 

Mr. President, for years the ruling 
clique of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and its powerful lobby in Washing- 
ton have been using the timeworn tag 
of ‘“‘state socialism” or “socialized medi- 
cine” on all legislation which they op- 
pose. 

Once again they are dusting off their 
favorite falsehood. A display poster has 
been sent to doctors’ offices throughout 
the Nation, twisting the facts on medical 
aid for the aged and attempting to show 
that the present proposal is socialized 
medicine. The outright lies on this 
propaganda poster are shockingly bla- 
tant. They prove that the little band 
of willful men who exercise iron control 
over American Medical Association pol- 
icy are determined, at whatever cost, to 
stop this bill. 

A generation ago, the American Medi- 
cal Association opposed the reporting of 
tuberculosis cases to a public authority, 
although this practice has since become 
the basis of all TB control. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association opposed the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Act, which Congress 
passed unanimously. 

It stubbornly resisted the Social Secu- 
rity Act. To this day it continues to op- 
pose the inclusion of physicians and sur- 
geons under the beneficent coverage of 
the social security law. Physicians and 
surgeons are the only professional men 
in the United States who are not so 
included. 

Mr. President, the list of progressive 
laws which was unsuccessfully resisted 
by the American Medical Association 
seems endless. It includes public vene- 
real disease clinics; free public diagnos- 
tic centers for tuberculosis and cancer; 
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the Red Cross blood banks; Federal aid 
te medical education; voluntary health 
insurance; Blue Cross; school health 
services; and Federal aid to public 
health. The small group controlling the 
American Medical Association has op- 
posed all the forward steps the Ameri- 
can people, through the Congress, have 
taken. 

American Medical Association ruling 
officials even had the temerity to assert 
that Government medical care for de- 
pendents of men in the Armed Forces 
might be harmful to national defense. 

What is progress to all other Ameri- 
cans is socialism to the managing dic- 
tators of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and like-thinking groups. 

Of the small group controlling the 
policies of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, fewer than 40 family doctors 
are seated in the 192-member house of 
delegates that hands down policy for the 
180,000 dues-paying physicians and sur- 
geons. The remainder of the policymak- 
ers are either specialists, medical diplo- 
mats, or medical politicians. 

These medical politicians of the AMA 
are ready to throw all its resources—- 
funds, propaganda, and lobbying activ- 
ity—against this program. 

They appear to have little concern for 
the problems of older Americans. In op- 
posing this proposal, which is urgently 
needed by men and women of America 
beyond age 65, who have retired, and 
need surgical, medical, and hospital 
care, this group of dictators of the 
American Medical Association are, in ef- 
fect, saying to them, ‘Get lost, drop 
dead, but don’t get sick.” 

Mr. President, if the Federal Govern- 
ment steps in to provide insurance for 
the aged against catastrophic illness, it 
will not be moving in where private in- 
dustry can do the job. To the contrary, 
it will be assuming responsibility in an 
area where private industry cannot offer 
the needed protection. 

Mr. President, in addition to an ade- 
quate medical care plan for our older 
citizens, there are other vitally needed 
improvements in our social security sys- 
tem to remedy which I shall introduce 
legislation at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

This Nation no longer can afford to 
handicap its elderly with inadequate 
benefits while, at the same time confin- 
ing them to an unrealistic, unfair, and 
unnecessary earnings limitation. Last 
year we in the Senate passed an amend- 
ment which would have permitted a so- 
cial security beneficiary to earn up to 
$1,800 annually, instead of the then 
$1,200 limitation. The conferees of the 
House of Representatives refused to 
agree to this. The best we could obtain 
was an amendment which at best al- 
lows beneficiaries to earn only $150 more 
a year without suffering equivalent de- 
ductions from their social security bene- 
fits, for which they have paid premiums. 

This present limitation imposes cruel 
financial punishment on persons still 
able to work after 65 and denies them a 
right they have earned by their own 
contributions into the social security 
fund, which is an insurance system, Mr. 
President. As you know, the correct 
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name is “Old-Age, Survivors and Dis- 
ability Insurance System.” It is, and 
has been throughout its entire existence, 
an actuarially sound insurance system. 
The work and the money of those who 
have made contributions to the social 
security fund have built this fund. 

It is reasonable to look forward to 
dramatic new breakthroughs in the 
search for cures for cancer and heart 
disease that will push higher and higher 
the life expectancy of Americans. Men 
and women of 65 and 70 and 75 will— 
and many now do—have the ability to 
participate in gainful employment after 
retirement. It is unfair to bar these 
men and women from receiving social 
security retirement payments for which 
they have paid premiums during their 
more active years. This can be rem- 
edied, at no cost whatsoever to tax- 
payers, by increasing the earnings 
limitation. 

If there is no substantial increase in 
the earnings limit, the so-called soaring 
sixties will never leave the launching pad 
for millions of our elderly citizens. 

Mr. President, our social security pro- 
gram should be universal—covering all 
employed and self-employed, whatever 
their occupation or profession. 

For years, the ruling clique of the 
American Medical Association, and its 
powerful lobby in Washington—which is 
said to be the most powerful lobby main- 
tained by any group in Washington— 
have stood in the way of inclusion of 
the medical profession under the benef- 
icent provisions of the social security 
program. They have even resisted the 
overwhelming sentiment within the 
ranks of the American Medical Associa- 
tion itself to give coverage to physicians 
and surgeons. 

Wherever doctors have been polled—in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and other 
States—from 60 to 70 percent have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of compul- 
sory coverage. Nevertheless, State 
medical associations and the American 
Medical Association continue to bar the 
door. For instance, in Ohio, 68 percent 
of the physicians and surgeons decided, 
in a referendum held by the State medi- 
cal association, that they wanted to be 
included under compulsory social se- 
curity coverage. Nevertheless, the State 
Medical Association of Ohio and the 
Cleveland Academy of Medicine, of my 
home city of Cleveland, have all along 
refused to go along with the wishes of 
those two-thirds of the physicians and 
surgeons of Ohio who want this cover- 
age. 

The dentists of the United States be- 
came protected by the social security 
program after they voted for coverage 
in referendums conducted by their vari- 
ous State dental associations. 

Self-employed lawyers have also been 
covered. 


I recall that about 5 years ago, as 
president of the Cuyahoga County Bar 
Association, I came to Washington and 
testified before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee after we had taken a referendum 
and the lawyers of Cuyahoga County, 
including the city of Cleveland and all 
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its suburbs had, by a nearly unanimous 
vote, voted that they wished to be 
included. 

At that time we were told that if the 
bar associations had previously sent rep- 
resentatives to Washington, self-em- 
ployed lawyers would have already been 
included. 

Finally, at the request of the vast 
majority of the lawyers, Congress voted, 
4 years ago, to include self-employed 
attorneys under the social security pro- 
gram. There has never been any objec- 
tion on the part of any lawyer from 
whom I have ever heard. The only ob- 
jection has come from the American 
Medical Association through its high- 
salaried leaders, political doctcrs who 
control the organization. ‘They have 
prevented the same coverage for phy- 
sicians and surgeons despite the mount- 
ing evidence that most doctors them- 
selves want it. The attitudes and 
actions of the AMA keep doctors as the 
only professional group who are still 
holdouts. 

Mr. President, there are those who say 
that if the rank and file American phy- 
sicians and surgeons do not care enough 
to make their desire for inclusion heard, 
they should not be allowed the benefits 
of social security. I, for one, feel that 
the fine medical men of this country 
deserve from their Government better 
treatment than that which they are re- 
ceiving from the ruling group of the 
American Medical Association. 

Mr. President, retirement benefits, 
which now average only $72 a month 
should be increased by at least 10 per- 
cent, and the minimum benefit payment, 
now $33 a month, should be substantially 
increased. The present minimum is cer- 
tainly unrealistic. 

It seems tragic that a huge, important, 
and deserving segment of our population 
has been, economically speaking, travel- 
ing by mule train while most of our so- 
ciety has traveled by jet. I refer to qur 
fast-growing population of persons over 
65. Today three-fifths of them have less 
than $1,000 income annually. Four- 
fifths have less than $2,000. Aged wid- 
ows, most of whom are on social security, 
are the most impoverished group in 
America. They receive on the average 
only $56 a month. 

Coinciding with these shocking statis- 
tics is the fact that life expectancy is 
constantly increasing. The consequences 
of longer life on less money hold out the 
prospect of an increasingly impoverished, 
rapidly expanding elderly population. 

Only an ostrich would fail to see that 
care of the aged has become a major 
national problem. 

Part of this deep-rooted problem can 
be met and solved through increasing 
social security benefits and through in- 
creasing the wage base from $4,800 to 
$6,000. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference two bills to 
amend certain provisions of the Social 
Security Act. One would increase the 
earnings limitation to $1,800, and also 
provide another step toward making the 

program truly universal by bringing all 
physicians and surgeons under its cover- 
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age. The second would provide an ap- 
proximate increase of 10 percent in social 
security retirement benefits, and, in 
order to keep the program actuarially 
sound, raise the maximum amount of 
annual earnings on which benefits are 
based and premiums paid from $4,800 to 
$6,000. 

I ask that the bills be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Younc of 
Ohio, were received, read twice by their 
titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 

S.1120. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the cover- 
age of doctors of medicine under social secu- 
rity, and to increase the annual amount in- 
dividuals are permitted to earn without suf- 
fering deductions from their social security 
benefits; and 

S. 1121. A bill to increase the benefits un- 
der the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, and to increase 
from $4,800 to $6,000 the maximum amount 
of annual earnings with respect to which 
benefits under such system may be based. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
our social security system is an actuari- 
ally sound insurance system, and must 
remain so. I have stated so before, and 
I reiterate this fact despite the untruth- 
ful statements made by the ruling group 
of the American Medical Association. 
The system must be kept sound, and we 
in the Congress are determined to do it. 

The hope we all cherish is an old age 
free from care and want. To that end 
people toil patiently and live closely, 
seeking to save something for the day 
when they can earn no more. 

There was no more pitiful tragedy 
than the lot of the worker who had 
struggled all his life to gain a compe- 
tence and who, at 65, was poverty strick- 
en and dependent upon the charity of 
the Government or his relatives. 

The dignity of every individual is in- 
volved. Something deep inside a person 
is offended if, after a lifetime of produc- 
tive effort, all he or she gets is a hand- 
out. 

In expanding the system of safeguards 
against the hazards and cruelty of pen- 
niless old age or crippling disability, new 
concepts of security and human dignity 
are involved, as well as a new relation- 
ship between the individual and his Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I assert that the Fed- 
eral Government can provide reasonable 
security for the aged and less fortunate 
among us without in any way sacrificing 
that liberty which we know as the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that the 
adoption ofa modernized and expanded 
social security program such as I have 
outlined here today will mean a stronger, 
more vibrant America, a Nation of ex- 
panded opportunity for all, where no one 
is forgotten, where the young have faith 
and the aged have hope, and where the 
dignity of the individual is still looked 
upon as the highest goal of civilized 
society. 
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SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
ADDITIONAL TIME FOR BILL TO 
LIE ON DESK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 1021) to authorize a program of 
Federal financial assistance for educa- 
tion, introduced by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr, Morse] on February 20, 
1961, continue to lie on the desk until 
Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





URBAN AIR POLLUTION BY OXIDES 
OF NITROGEN APPEARS INEVITA- 
BLE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, for 
the past 5 years, a research program of 
ever-widening scope has been carried on 
under direction of the U.S. Public Health 
Service and under a law which I had 
the privilege of proposing in the hope of 
obtaining ‘desperately needed informa- 
tion for protection of the American peo- 
ple against the scourge of air pollution. 

A significant amount of technical data 
has been accumulated which demon- 
strates beyond all doubt that our Na- 
tion’s increasing mechanization, motori- 
zation, and industrialization call for 
unremitting efforts on a number of 
fronts to identify all of the causes, to 
formulate corrective measures, and to 
reduce to safe levels emissions of con- 
taminants into the atmosphere. 

I have been disturbed to learn that 
what appears to be a new form of 
smog—or at the least a recently recog- 
nized different type of pollution—has 
been observed in Los Angeles, where the 
most comprehensive and longest con- 
ducted program of measurement and in- 
vestigation has been conducted. 

Technicians and engineers are con- 
cerned by the discovery that there seem- 
ingly is an increase in the intensity or 
frequency of certain oxides of nitrogen, 
an obnoxious chemical believed to result 
from a large number of combustion proc- 
esses. On two occasions in less than a 
month, the Los Angeles County Air Pol- 
lution Control District found concentra- 
tions of this pollutant reached the level 
warranting an “alert.” 

The existence of this chemical com- 
bination has been known for some time 
to researchers who have been working 
on air pollution problems. For the past 
2 years cooperative surveys in the Los 
Angeles area have been conducted under 
the Public Health Service’s auspices to 
determine how serious the condition may 
be. Investigation of this aspect of the 
problem also has been done by Caltech 
under contract with the PHS. 

I am informed that such occurrences 
now appear to be a probable threat in 
many metropolitan areas. In fact, it is 
the fear of USPHS Air Pollution Divi- 
sion that they are inevitable in urban 
areas. : 

Some weeks ago, in association with 
several of my colleagues who joined as 
cosponsors, I introduced a bill which 
would strengthen the role of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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the Surgeon General, and the USPHS in 
their participation in antipollution activ- 
ities. The observance of this latest 
annoying phenomenon appears to pro- 
vide further evidence that such legisla- 
tion is urgently and desperately needed. 
If, as I am told, pollution of urban 
atmosphere by oxides of nitrogen seems 
inevitable, I believe there should be no 
delay in giving those agencies of the 
executive branch the authority proposed 
in S. 455 to hold hearings on problems 
which are of possible regional or na- 
tional significance, as the bill would 
provide. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as 
part of my remarks a statement by Los 
Angeles County Supervisor Warren M. 
Dorn and a news story about the oxides 
of nitrogen phenomenon. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SUPERVISOR WARREN M. Dorn 


During the past 2 months, the air moni- 
toring program of the air pollution control 
district has revealed the emergence of a new 
dimension to the community air pollution 
problem—a rapid increase in measurements 
of oxides of nitrogen. 

On December 19, 1960, oxides of nitrogen 
levels in the central Los Angeles area 
climbed to first-alert levels for a period of 
5 minutes. Again on January 13, 1961, the 
same area recorded oxides of nitrogen levels 
as high as 3.73 parts per million of air. 
During this second episode, however, the 
measured concentrations remained above 
the first alert level for 2 hours and 5 min- 
utes, between the hours of 8:50 p.m. and 
10:55 p.m. 

In reviewing these alerts so as to deter- 
mine the proper course for this board to 
follow, I met yesterday with the county 
counsel and assistant air pollution officer. 
We also talked by telephone with the Gov- 
ernor and with the State health officer. 

It will be recalled that the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors adopted regu- 
lation VII of the air pollution control dis- 
trict on June 20, 1955, setting alert levels 
for toxic air pollutants. A first alert for 
oxides of nitrogen was set at 3 parts per 
million, a second alert at 5 parts per million 
and a third alert at 10 parts per million. 

In 1959 the legislature at its general ses- 
sion passed SB 117, requiring the State de- 
partment of public health to develop and 
publish standards of emissions from motor 
vehicles which are compatible with the pres- 
ervation of the public health, including the 
prevention of irritation to the senses. To 
date the State has set no standards for 
oxides of nitrogen, pending tests to deter- 
mine the degree to which human beings are 
affected. 

On March 22, 1960, this board learned of 
the discovery of a principle by scientists of 
the air pollution control district and UCLA, 
working independently, that could lead to 
control of 80 to 90 percent of the oxides of 
nitrogen from motor vehicles at a cost of 
only $2 to $15 per vehicle. 

On that date I introduced a motion which 
was passed unanimously urging Federal and 
State officials, as well as the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, to do whatever 
is necessary to have the new principle put 
into effect on the 1961 models. Letters were 
sent by the clerk of the board to the Sec- 
retary of HEW, the Surgeon General, the 
chairman of the Health and Safety Com- 
mittee of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, the two US. Sena- 
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tors from California, the chairman of the 
California delegation in Congress, the Gov- 
ernor, members of the Los Angeles County 
delegation of the legisiature, and to the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, in- 
forming them of the board's action. 

Answers were received from Senator 
Tuomas H. Kucuer, from the Governor's 
office and from the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association thanking us for so noti- 
fying them. 

Despite this board’s awareness of the 
possibility of a problem from oxides of nitro- 
gen, and our pointing out the success of 
research into a principle for solving it, 
progress has been lacking. 

The episodes of December 19, 1960, and 
January 13, 1961, assume a significant de- 
serving of specific action by this Board for 
the following reasons: 

1. Oxides of nitrogen are primary in- 
gredients in the atmospheric reaction that 
results in the formation of eye irritation, 
damage to vegetation, and visibility reduc- 
tion. 

2. Oxides of nitrogen are toxic at high 
concentration levels, particularly if those 
levels persist for an appreciable period of 
time. Because of their toxicity, they are 
designated in regulation VII as one of the 
contaminants which can trigger an alert. 

8. Oxides of nitrogen are formed by all 
combustion processes, but are derived in 
principal measure from the operation of 
motor vehicles. The occurrence of the two 
recent episodes in central Los Angeles sug- 
gests that the problem resulted almost ex- 
clusively from vehicle exhaust emissions. 

4. The two episodes are unique in the his- 
tory of Los Angeles County. The sudden oc- 
currence of these conditions on days of high 
traffic density and poor meteorology, suggest 
that they will recur with increasing inten- 
sity and frequency as our motor vehicle pop- 
ulation continues to increase. 

5. Because of previous lower measured lev- 
els of this contaminant in the atmosphere, 
and because of the existing program to con- 
trol hydrocarbon emissions (the other pri- 
mary causative substance in the smog-form- 
ing reaction), no early control measures had 
been scheduled to abate oxides of nitrogen 
emissions from motor vehicles. 

The December and January episodes clear- 
ly indicate that vigorous measures now must 
be taken to determine safe atmospheric lev- 
els of oxides of nitrogen, and to provide for 
source controls appropriate to the restora- 
tion and maintenance of such levels. 

Since a principle exists for exhaust re- 
circulation which results in reducing oxides 
of nitrogen emissions from motor vehicles 
by 80 to 90 percent, and since the legal re- 
sponsibility for the control of motor vehicle 
contaminants now is vested in the State of 
California, I, therefore, move: 

1. That the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors hereby express to the Governor 
its deep concern over current oxides of nitro- 
gen levels in the Los Angeles atmosphere. 

2. That in view of these levels, the Gov- 
ernor be requested to take the following 
action: 

a. Direct the State board of public health 
to immediately undertake the development 
of both an air quality, and a vehicle emission 
standard for oxides of nitrogen. 

b. Direct the State motor vehicle pollu- 
tion control board to immediately under- 
take appropriate testing and evaluation of 
oxides of nitrogen control techniques ap- 
plicable to motor vehicles. 

3. That the air pollution control officer of 
Los Angeles County be instructed to co- 
operate with appropriate Federal, State, and 
private agencies to insure rapid and com- 
prehensive research, development, and con- 
trol action appropriate to the full and final 
resolution of this problem. 
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NITROGEN-OxIDE SMOG REACHES ALERT LEVEL 
For SECOND TIME IN Los ANGELES 


Los ANGELES.—A variety of smog produced 
by oxides of nitrogen has reached alert level 
in Los Angeles for the second time on record, 
the air pollution control district said 
Saturday. 

The district said concentrations of this 
obnoxious chemical combination went over 
the alert level of 3 parts per million in 
the downtown area at 8:05 p.m. Friday and 
remained above 3 until 10:55 pm. A peak 
of 3.37 was reached at 8:50. 

Smog control director Smith Griswold 
has called for a meeting of his scientific 
committee to evaluate health implications of 
the new oxide ievels. 

An APCD spokesman said no alert was 
called Friday. He said the concentration was 
so unusual it was thought at first that meas- 
uring instruments were off. 

A first-stage alert entails warning govern- 
ment agencies and industry that the danger 
point is being approached. 

Since measurements began in 1955, the 
oxides-of-nitrogen level had exceeded 3 
once previously—last December 19. The high 
reading then was 3.13. 

Up to that time only ozone concentra- 
tions—another source of smog—had reached 
alert level. 

Surface inversion occurs when air at 
ground level is cooler than the air directly 
above. This forms a trap from which smog 
cannot i 

Oxides of nitrogen are a chemical union 
formed during most combustion processes. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, when I 
introduced the bill embodying the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations for financial 
assistance for elementary and secondary 

* education last week, I asked that it lie 
' on the table to permit other Senators to 
cosponsor it, if they chose to do so. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill, S. 1021, 

* be printed in the Recorp. I understand 
consent has been granted for the bill to 
lie on the table until Thursday, but I 
‘wish to have the text of the bill printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

My reason for making the request is 
that many Senators have called my 
office asking for copies of the bill, pre- 
‘paratory to deciding whether they wish 
to cosponsor the bill. Some have sug- 
gested that I ask to have it printed in 
the RrEcorp today, so that they can study 
it between now and Thursday. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1021) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1021 


A bill to authorize a program of Federal 
financial assistance for education 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“School Assistance Act of 1961”. 


Declaration of purpose 


Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this title 
to authorize a three-year program of Fed- 
eral grants to States to assist their local 
education agencies to construct urgently 
needed public elementary and secondary 
school facilities, to employ needed addi- 
tional public school teachers and pay them 
adequate salaries, and to undertake special 
projects directed to special or unique edu- 
cational problems or opportunities. It is 
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the intent of Congress that with this as- 
sistance the quality of public elementary 
and secondary education will be substan- 
tially improved in all States and that in- 
equalities of educational opportunities with- 
in and between States will be substantially 
reduced. 


Assurance against Federal interference in 
schools 

Sec. 103. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, curric- 
ulum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
school system. 


Authorization of appropriations 


Sec. 104. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without any limitation of such 
appropriation or condition inconsistent with 
or contrary to the terms or purposes of this 
title, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, $666,000,000, for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1962, $766,000,000, and for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1963, $866,- 
000,000, for the purpose of making payments 
to State education agencies as provided in 
this title. 

Allotments and payments to States 

Sec. 105. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 104 shall be allotted among 
the States on the basis of the income per 
public school pupil, the number of such pu- 
pils, and the effort for public school pur- 
poses of the respective States. Except as 
provided by section 106, and by subsection 
(b) of this section, such allotments shall be 
made as follows: The Commissioner shall al- 
lot to each State for each fiscal year, an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
sums appropriated pursuant’ to section 104 
for such year as the product of— 

(1) the number of public school pupils in 
the State in the preceding fiscal year, and 

(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (c) ) 
bears to the sum of corresponding products 
for all the States. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
106, a State’s minimum allotment for any 
fiscal year shall be the product of $15 multi- 
plied by the number of public school pupils 
in such State in the preceding fiscal year. 
If, for any fiscal year, the amount allotted 
to any State under subsection (a) is less 
than such State’s minimum allotment, the 
Commissioner shall deduct from the sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 104 of such 
fiscal year, such amount as may be necessary 
to allot to each such State its minimum 
allotment for such fiscal year, and shall 
thereafter reallot among the remaining 
States and in accordance with subsection 
(a), the balance remaining after such deduc- 
tion, and shall repeat such deductions and 
reallotments until, for each fiscal year, the 
amount allotted to each State is not less 
than such State’s minimum allotment. 

(c) For purposes of this title— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
income per public school pupil for the State 
by the income per such pupil for all the 
States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands), except that the allot- 
ment ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands shall be .75. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be pro- 
mulgated by the Commissioner for each fiscal 
year, between July 1 and August 31 of such 
fiscal year, except that for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1961, such allotment ratios 
shall be promulgated as soon as possible after 
the enactment of this title. Allotment ratios 
for each fiscal year shall be computed on 
the basis of the average of the incomes per 
public school pupil for the States and for all 
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the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands) for the three most 
recent consecutive fiscal years for which 
satisfactory data is available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. Such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for the purposes of this 
title, except that the Commissioner may 
estimate and subsequently revise such allot- 
ment ratios, and, as so revised and pro- 
mulgated, such promulgation shall be 
equally conclusive. 

(3) The term “income per public school 
pupil” for any fiscal year for a State or for 
all the States means the total personal in- 
come for the State or for all the States in 
the calendar year ending in such fiscal year 
(exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands), respectively, divided by the 
number of public school pupils in the State 
or in all the States, respectively, in such 
fiscal year. 


Maintenance and improvement of State and 
local support for public school financing 
Sec. 106. (a) The sum otherwise allocable 

to any State under section 105 for any fiscal 
year after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, shall be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such fiscal year is not at least equal to 
such State’s base effort for such year. The 
amount of such reduction shall be the differ- 
ence between the State’s public school ex- 
penditures in such year and the public 
school expenditures it would have made in 
such year had it exerted the State’s base 
effort for such year. 

(b) The sum otherwise allocable to any 
State under section 105 for any fiscal year 
after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
shall also be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such year is not at least equal to the 
State’s base effort for such year plus the 
average rate of increase in the national effort 
over the five fiscal year period beginning 
July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 1961. The 
amount of the reduction under this subsec- 
tion (which shall be in addition to the reduc- 
tion, if any, under subsection (a) ) shall bear 
the same relation to the sum otherwise 
allocable to the State under section 105, (1) 
as the difference between the State’s effort 
and the national effort for such year bears to 
the national effort for such year, or (2), if 
it would result in a smaller reduction, as the 
difference between the State’s expenditure 
per public school pupil and 110 per centum 
of the national expenditure per public school 
pupil for such year, bears to 110 per centum 
of the national expenditure per public school 
pupil for such year. This subsection shall 
not apply to any State for any year for 
which the State’s effort equalled or exceeded 
the national effort for such year, or the 
State’s expenditure per public school pupil 
equalled or exceeded 110 per centum of the 
national expenditure per public school 
pupil for such year. 

(c) The total reductions which may be 
made under subsections (a) and (b) from 
the sum otherwise allocable to a State for 
any fiscal year, shall not exceed one-third of 
such sum, 

(ad) The sum of the reductions under this 
section for each fiscal year shall be reallotted 
by proportionately increasing the allotments 
under section 105 for such year of those re- 
maining States (other than the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) whose allotments for such 
year have neither been increased to achieve 
their minimum allotments under section 
105(b) nor been reduced under this section. 

(e) For purposes of this section— 

(1) (A) A “State’s effort” for any State 
for a fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (i) the State’s expenditure per pub- 
lic school pupil by (ii) the income per such 
pupil for the State; except that the State’s 
effort shall be deemed to be equal to the 
State’s base effort and to the national effort 
in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and the District of Columbia. 
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(B) A State’s “base effort” for a fiscal year 
means the average State effort over the 
8 immediately preceding years. 

(2) (A) The “national effort” for any fiscal 
year is the quotient obtained by dividing 
(i) the expenditure per public-school pupil 
for all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia) by (ii) the income per such 
pupil for all such States. 

(B) The average annual rate of increase in 
the natonal effort over the five-fiscal year 
period beginning July 1, 1956, and ending 
June 30, 1961, shall be determined by divid- 
ing the difference between the national ef- 
fort for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1956, 
and for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, 
by 4. 

(3)(A) The “public-school expenditures” 
of any State in any fiscal year means the 
total expenditures by the State and subdi- 
visions thereof in such year for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education made from 
funds derived from State and local sources 
in the State (including payments in the 
nature of payments in lieu of taxes from any 
sources) . 

(B) The “expenditure per public-school 
pupil” for dny State for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing the State’s 
public-school expenditures in such year by 
the number of its public-school pupils for 
such year. 

(C) The “national expenditure per public- 
school pupil” for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (i) the pub- 
lic-school expenditures of all the States in 
such year (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and the District of Co- 
lumbia) by (ii) the number of public-school 
pupils in all such States for such year. 

(4) The Commissioner’s determinations of 
the State effort, base effort, income, public- 
school expenditures, and expenditure per 
public-school pupil, for any State, and his 
determinations of the national effort, aver- 
age rate of increase, and expenditure per 
public-school pupil, shall be conclusive for 
purposes of this title, except that the Com- 
missioner may estimate and subsequently 
revise any such determination, and as so 
revised, such determination shall be equally 
conclusive. 


Payment of allotments to States 


Sec. 107, Payments to States which have 
submitted and had approved their applica- 
tions under this title of Federal funds al- 
lotted to them pursuant to section 105 (as 
adjusted by the application of the provi- 
sions of section 106 and as adjusted on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments 
previously made) shall be made by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of such estimates, 
in such installments, and at such times, as 
may be reasonably required for expenditure 
by the States of the funds so allotted. 


State agency administrative costs 


Sec. 108. From the sums allotted to it 


under section 105, as adjusted by section 106, 
for each fiscal year, a State education agency 
may use such amount as it deems necessary 
for any supervision, services, and other costs 
of administering its activities under this 
title in that year, except that such amount 
shall not be more than whichever is the less- 
er of (1) ten cents multiplied by the num- 
ber of public school pupils in the State dur- 
ing the prior fiscal year, and (2) $150,000, 
except that if, for any State, such lesser 
amount is less thah $25,000, such amount 
shall be increased to $25,000. 
Special educational projects 

Sec.109. Each State education agency 
shall set aside, from the sums allotted to it 
under section 105, as adjusted by section 106 
for any fiscal year, an amount equal to 10 
per centum of the sums so allotted to it for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, for 
paying part of the costs of pilot, demonstra- 
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tion or experimental projects of local educa- 
tional agencies designed to meet public 
school problems or to develop or evaluate 
public school programs of a special or 
unique nature, including but not limited to: 

(1) Remedial or special instructional pro- 
grams or services for pupils having special 
language or adjustment problems; 

(2) Programs or services for adapting cur- 
riculums to the needs of deprived or Cisad- 
vantaged pupils; 

(3) Programs or services for pupils from 
inmigrant or unusually mobile families; 

(4) Programs for coordinating the school- 
system planning and programs in the area 
served by the local education agency, with 
the planning and programs of other public 
or private nonprofit agencies dealing with 
problems related to the alleviation of the 
same deteriorated or depressed areas and of 
the families and children residing therein; 

(5) Programs for developing new types of 
elementary or secondary instruction or pro- 
graming; 

(6) Programs for developing multipur- 
pose uses of elementary and secondary school 
facilities; 

(7) Programs to stimulate improvements 
in construction, design, or location of ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities; 

(8) Programs to encourage and stimulate 
educational excellence, including programs 
for exceptionally gifted children. 


State applications 


Sec. 110. (a) A State which desires to re- 
ceive its allotments under this title shall 
submit through its State education agency 
an application to the Commissioner which: 

(1) provides assurance that the State ed- 
ucation agency shall be the sole agency for 
administering the funds received under this 
title; 

(2) provides for specifying at the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year the proportion of its 
allotment for such year that will be ex- 
pended for (A) public school teachers’ sala- 
ries and (B) the construction of public 
school facilities; and provides that such al- 
lotment, except for sums used in accordance 
with sections 108 and 109, shall be used ex- 
clusively for either of such purposes; 

(3) sets forth criteria and procedures to 
insure that in allocating funds received un- 
der this title (exclusive of amounts to be 
used for projects under section 109 and 
amounts to be used under section 108) to 
local education agencies (A) the amounts to 
be used for school facilities construction will 
be allocated within the State so that pri- 
ority is given to local education agencies 
which, in the Judgment of the State educa- 
tion agency, have the greatest need for ad- 
ditional school facilities and which are least 
able to finance the cost of needed school fa- 
cilities, and (B) the amounts to be used for 
schoolteachers’ salaries will be allocated so 
that preference is given to local education 
agencies which, in the judgment of the State 
education agency, have the greatest need for 
additional teachers or increases in their 
teachers’ salaries and which are least able to 
finance such costs; 

(4) sets forth the criteria and procedures, 
consistent with the purposes of section 109, 
on the basis of which local education agency 
projects under such section will be approved; 

(5) provides assurance that every local 
education agency whose application for funds 
under this title is denied, will be given an 
opportunity for a hearing before the State 
education agency; 

(6) sets forth procedures for such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, funds paid to 
the State and by the State to the local edu- 
cation agencies under this title, which pro- 
cedures shall include provision for repay- 
ment to the United States of any sums re- 
ceived by the State under this title which 
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are not obligated by it in accordance with 
the provisions of this title by the end of 
the fiscal year following that in which such 
sums were received, or which are not ex- 
pended in accordance therewith by the end 
of the second fiscal year following that in 
which they were obligated (unless such sums 
have been deducted from subsequent pay- 
ments pursuant to section 107); 

(7) provides assurance that the require- 
ments of section 112 will be complied with 
on all construction projects in the State 
assisted under this title; and 

(8) provides for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require and for access by the 
Commissioner, upon request, to the records 
upon which such information is based. 

(b) In the case of any State in which a 
State education agency has exclusive re- 
sponsibility for financing the construction of 
school facilities or for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries, the Commissioner may modify 
or make inapplicable any of the provisions 
of subsection (a) with respect to funds speci- 
fied for school construction or teachers’ sal- 
aries, as the case may be, to the extent he 
deems such action appropriate in the light 
of the special governmental or schooi or- 
ganization of such State. 


Review of State applications 


Sec. 111. (a)(1) The Commissioner shall 
approve an application of a State which 
fulfills the conditions specified in section 
110(a), and shall not finally disapprove a 
State application except after reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing to the State 
education agency. 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State education agency, finds that 
such agency is not complying substantially 
with the provisions required to be included 
in its application under section 110(a), or 
that any funds have been diverted from the 
purposes for which they have been paid, 
the Commissioner shall forthwith notify the 
State education agency, and he shall there- 
after withhold further payments to the State 
under this title until there is no longer any 
such failure to comply, or, if compliance is 
impossible, there is a repayment, or an ar- 
rangement for repayment, of Federal moneys 
which have been diverted or improperly ex- 
pended, 

(b) (1) A State education agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under subsection (a) of this section may 
appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State or agency 
is located, by filing a petition with such 
court within sixty days after such final ac- 
tion. A copy of the petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the Commissioner, or any officer desig- 
nated by him for that purpose. The Com- 
missioner thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. 

(2) ,Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, the court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part, temporarily 
or permanently. The findings of the Com- 
missioner as to the facts, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but 
the court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Commissioner to take 
further evidence, and the Commissioner may 
thereupon make new or modified findings 
of fact and may modify his previous action, 
and shall file in the court the record of the 
further proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. 

(3) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
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action of the Commissioner shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. 


Labor standards 


Sec. 112. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction work fi- 
nanced in whole or in part under this title 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality to be determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a- 
276c-5) for construction projects under this 
title, and every such employee shall receive 
compensation at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times his basic rate of pay for 
all hours worked in excess of eight hours in 
any workday or 40 hours in the workweek, 
as the case may be; but the State education 
agency may waive the application of this 
section in cases or classes of cases where 
laborers or mechanics, not otherwise em- 
ployed at any time in the construction of 
the project, voluntarily donate their serv- 
ices for the purpose of lowering the costs 
of construction and the State education 
agency determines that any amounts saved 
thereby are fully credited to the education 
agency undertaking the construction. The 
State education agency of each State shall 
take such steps as shall be necessary to 
assure that the wage standards required 
above shall be set out in each project adver- 
tisement for bids and in each bid proposal 
form and shall be made a part of the con- 
tract covering the project. The Secretary 
of Labor shall have with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this provision the 
authority and functions set forth in Reor- 
ganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R,. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15) and section 2 of 
the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 276c). 

Definitions 

Sec. 113. For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “Commissioner”? means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

(2) The term “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of pub- 
lic schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or political subdivision. 

(3) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

(4) The term “State education agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public schools. 

(5) The term “public school pupils” 
means pupils in average daily attendance at 
public schools within a State, or within all 
of the States, as determined by the Com- 
missioner in accordance with criteria de- 
veloped by him to assure uniform determi- 
nations for all the States. 

(6) The term “public schools’ means 
schools providing free education at public 
expense, under public supervision and direc- 
tion and without tuition charge to resident 
pupils, and which is provided as elementary 
or secondary school education for local com- 
munities. 

(7) The term “elementary and secondary 
education” shall not include any education 
provided below the kindergarten level or be- 
yond grade 12. 

(8) The terms “school facilities” and 
“public school facilities’’ mean, classrooms 
and related facilities (including furniture, 
instructional materials other than textbooks, 
equipment, machinery, and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes) for 
public schools, and interests in land (includ- 
ing site, grading, and improvement) on 
which such facilities are constructed. Such 
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terms do not include athletic stadiums, or 
structures, or facilities intended primarily 
for events, such as athletic exhibitions, con- 
tests, or games, for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

(9) The terms “construct’’, “construct- 
ing”, and “construction” include the prepa- 
ration of drawings and specifications for 
school facilities; erecting, building, acquir- 
ing, altering, remodeling, improving, or ex- 
tending school facilities; and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

(10) The term “teacher” means any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff of a public 
school as defined by the State education 
agency of each State. 

(11) The term “teachers’ salaries’? means 
the monetary compensation paid to teachers 
for services rendered in connection with 
their employment. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 874 
Federal acquisition of real property 


Sec. 201. The first sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 2 of the Act of September 30, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 237), is amended 
by striking out “ending prior to July 1, 1961”. 


Employment on Federal property 


Sec. 202. (a) The first sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3 of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘ending prior to July 1, 1961”. 

(b) Clause (B) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (c) of such section, relating to com- 
putation of the amount of entitlement, is 
amended to read: “(B) the sum of the num- 
ber of children determined under subsection 
(a) and one-fourth of the number of chil- 
dren determined under subsection (b)”’. 

Eligibility requirements 

Sec. 203. (a) Clause (B) of paragraph (2) 
of subsection (c) of section 3 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(B) amounts 
to 3 per centum or more in the case of sub- 
section (a), or 6 per centum or more in the 
case of subsection (b), of the total number 
of children who were in average daily at- 
tendance during such year and for whom 
such agency provided free public education, 
except that for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, in the case of subsection (b), the per- 
centage requirement shall be 4 per centum 
and 5 per centum, respectively, instead of 6 
per centum”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such subsection (c) 
is amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and substituting therefor “Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions the Com- 
missioner may waive the conditions of en- 
titlement contained in clause (A) or (B) of 
this paragraph whenever, in his judgment, 
exceptional circumstances exist which would 
make the application of such conditions in- 
equitable and would defeat the purposes of 
this Act.” 


Computation of local contribution rate 


Sec. 204. Subsection (d) of section 3 of 
such Act, relating to the computation of the 
local contribution rate, is amended in the 
following respects: 

(a) The first sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “and the local 
educational agency”’. 

(b) Clauses (1) and (2) of the first sen- 
tence of such subsection are amended to 
read: 

(1) he shall place each school district 
within the State into a group of generally 
comparable school districts; and 

“(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggre- 
gate current expenditures, during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which 
he is making the computation, which all of 
the local educational agencies within any 
such group of such comparable school dis- 
tricts made from revenues derived from local 
sources, by (B) the aggregate number of 
children in average daily attendance to 
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whom such agencies provided free public 
education during such second preceding fis- 
cal year.” 

(c) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “If, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, the current ex- 
penditures in those school districts which 
he has selected under clause (1)” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof “If, in the judgment 
of the Commissioner, the current expendi- 
tures in the school districts within the gen- 
erally comparable group as determined under 
clause (1)’’. 

(d) The fourth sentence of such subsec- 
tion ls amended by striking out “(i)” and 
“or (ii) 50 percentum of the average per 
pupil expenditure in the United States 
(which for purposes of this sentence and the 
next sentence means the fifty States and the 
District of Columbia), but not to exceed 
the average per pupil expenditure in the 
State: Provided, That if, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, the application of 
clause (ii) of this sentence results in a 
lower local contribution rate than resulted 
from the application of such clause during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, as such 
clause was then in effect, then such clause, 
as in effect during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, shall be in effect during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959”. 

(e) The fifth sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “, or in the 
United States,” and “, or in the United 
States, as the case may be”’. 


Adjustment for certain decreases in Federal 
activities 
Sec. 205. Subsection (f) of section 3 of 
such Act, relating to adjustment for certain 
decreases in Federal activities, is repealed. 


Sudden and substantial increases in 
attendance 


Sec. 206. (a) Section 4 of such Act, relat- 
ing to sudden and substantial increases in 
school attendance as a result of activities 
of the United States, is repealed. 

(b) Section 1 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘; or (4) there has been a sud- 
den and substantial increase in school at- 
tendance as the result of Federal activities’’. 

(c) Clause (A) of section 3(c) (4) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “(including 
funds available under section 4 of this Act)”’. 

(d) Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act, relating to the method of making pay- 
ments, is amended by striking out “section 
2, 3, or 4” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘sec- 
tion 2 or 3”. 

(e) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “sections 2, 3, and 
4(a)”’ and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 
2 and 3”. 

Definition of Federal property 

Sec. 207. The third sentence of paragraph 
(1) of section 9 of such Act, relating to the 
definition of “Federal property,” is amended 
by inserting “and” before “(B)” and by 
striking out “, and (C) any school which is 
providing flight training to members of the 
Air Force under contractual arrangements 
with the Department of the Air Force at an 
airport which is owned by a State or a po- 
litical subdivision of a State”. 


Definition of average daily attendance of 
federally connected children 


Sec, 208. Paragraph (10) of section 9 of 
such Act is amended by adding the follow- 
ing additional sentence thereto: ‘“Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this 
paragraph, average daily attendance under 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 3 shall 
be determined in accordance with regulations 
of the Commissioner on the basis of the 
average daily attendance determined in ac- 
cordance with State law (excluding chil- 
dren for whom the local educational agency 
received tuition) multiplied by the member- 
ship ratio between children qualifying under 
subsections (a) or (b) of section 3 and all 
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children for whom free public education is 
provided; such membership ratio shall be 
derived from membership counts for two days 
during the fiscal year covered by the appli- 
cation, in accordance with such regulations.” 

TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 815 

Employment or residence on Federal 
property 

Sec. 301. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 5 
(a) of the Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 635), relating to the 
determination of the number of children 
residing on Federal property or residing with 
a parent employed on Federal property for 
purposes of the limitation on the total of 
the payments to any local educational 
agency, is amended by striking out “50 per 
centum” and inserting in lieu thereof “25 
per centum”’. 

(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “two or more” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “both”. 


Sudden and substantial increases in 
attendance 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 5(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “; and” at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a-period and by striking out para- 
graph (3) thereof. 

(b) The first sentence of section 3 of such 
Act, relating to the dates of filing applica- 
tions, is amended by striking out “, except 
that the last such date with respect to ap- 
plications for payments on account of chil- 
dren referred to in paragraphs (2) or (3) of 
section 5(a) shall be not later than June 
30, 1961”. 

(c) The last sentence of section 5(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “paragraph (1) or (2)”. 

(d) Section 5(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (1), (2), or (3) 
of subsection (a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection 
(a)”, by striking out “or 10 per centum in 
the case of paragraph (3),”, and by striking 
out “‘, and unless, in the case of paragraph 
(3), the construction of additional minimum 
school facilities for the number of children 
in such increase will, in the judgment of 
the Commissioner, impose an undue finan- 
cial burden on the taxing and borrowing 
authority of such agency”. 

(e) Section 5(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (1), (2), or (3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘paragraph 
(1) or (2)”. 

(f) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act, relating to the definition of “‘base year’, 
is amended by striking out “, except that 
in the case of an application based on chil- 
dren referred to in paragraphs (2) or (3) 
of section 5(a), the base year shall in no 
event be later than the regular school year 
1958-59”. 


Additional Federal payments 


Sec. 303. Section 8 of such Act, relating to 
additional Federal payments in unusual 
cases, is repealed. 


Definition of Federal property 


Sec. 304. The third sentence of paragraph 
(1) of section 15 of such Act, relating to the 
definition of “Federal property,” is amended 
by striking out “(A)” and by striking out 
“, and (B) any school which is providing 
flight training to members of the Air Force 
under contractual arrangements with the 
Department of the Air Force at an airport 
which is owned by a State or a political 
subdivision of a State”’. 


Average per pupil cost of construction 


Sec. 305. The first sentence of paragraph 
(6) of section 15 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “increased by a percentage esti- 
mated by the Commissioner to represent ad- 
ditional costs for site improvements, equip- 
ment, and architectural, engineering, and 
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legal fees, and multiplied by a factor esti- 
mated by the Commissioner to represent 
the area needed per pupil in minimum 
school facilities” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “multiplied by 95”. 


Indian lands 


Sec. 306. (a) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
section 14(a) of such Act are amended by 
striking out “Federal property” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Indian lands”. 

(b) Section 14(b) of such Act is amended 
by substituting in the first sentence thereof 
“July 1, 1966” for “July 1, 1961” and 
“$60,000,000” for ‘$40,000,000” and by sub- 
stituting in the last sentence thereof “June 
30, 1966” for “June 30, 1961”’. 


Children for whom local educational agencies 
are unable to provide education 


Sec. 307. Section 10 of such Act is amended 
by inserting the following sentence after the 
first sentence thereof: “In any case in which 
the Commissioner makes arrangements un- 
der this section for constructing or otherwise 
providing minimum school facilities situated 
on Federal property in Puerto Rico, Wake Is- 
land, Guam, or the Virgin Islands, he may 
also include minimum school facilities nec- 
essary for the education of children residing 
with a parent employed by the United States 
though not residing on Federal property, but 
only if the Commissioner determines, after 
consultation with the appropriate State edu- 
cational agency, (1) that the construction 
or provision of such facilities is appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, and 
(2) that no local educational agency is able 
to provide suitable free public education for 
such children.” 

Technical amendment on judicial review 


Sec. 308. Section 11(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentences: “The local educa- 
tional agency affected may file with the court 
a petition to review such action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Commis- 
sioner, or any officer designated by him for 
that purpose. Upon the filing of the petition 
the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm or 
set aside the action of the Commissioner in 
whole or in part.” Section 32 of the Act of 
August 28, 1958 (Public Law 85-791), is re- 
pealed. 

Effective date 

Sec. 309. The amendments made by this 
title and title II of this Act, other than sec- 
tion 308, shall be effective for the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1961. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask that the description of the measure 
furnished by Secretary Ribicoff of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare appear at this point in the Rrc- 
orp, together with the accompanying 
chart, showing the distribution by States 
of the grants provided in the bill. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion and chart were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Title I of the draft bill would carry out 
the recommendations on public elementary 
and secondary education contained in your 
February 20, 1961, special message to the 
Congress on education. Appropriations of 
$666 million in the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1961; $766 million for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1962; and $866 million for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1963, would be 
authorized for the purposes of assisting the 
States to construct public elementary and 
secondary schools, and to employ needed 
additional public school teachers or pay them 
adequate salaries, The sums appropriated 
each year would be allotted to the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam on a basis which 
takes into account the number of pupils each 
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State has in average daily attendance in its 
public schools, and the personal income of 
individuals in the State per public school 
pupil, the needier States receiving the larger 
allotments. Each State would be entitled to 
receive at least $15 multiplied by the number 
of such pupils. 

A portion of each State’s annual allotment 
of Federal grants, equal to 10 percent of its 
first year’s allotment, would be available for 
expenditure by a State solely for pilot, dem- 
onstration, and experimental projects de- 
signed to meet educational problems, or to 
develop or evaluate educational programs, of 
a special or unique nature. A State could 
also use a small portion of its allotment (not 
to exceed 10 cents per pupil, within a maxi- 
mum of $150,000 and a minimum of $2,500) 
for State agency administration of the new 
program. The rest of any State’s allotment 
would be distributed to its local educational 
agencies for use by them in paying public 
school teachers’ salaries or in constructing 
public school facilities. In using the Federal 
grants, the States would be free to make 
their own allocation between school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. 

In order to assure both the maintenance 
and improvement of present State effort to 
meet its needs for school construction and 
‘improved public school teachers’ salaries, the 
bill contains provisions to reduce the size of 
the grant otherwise allocable to any State 
that, in either of the last 2 fiscal years of 
the program, reduces its school effort (L.e., 
the ratio of the school expenditures per pub- 
lic school pupil in average daily attendance 
within the State to the average personal in- 
come per such pupil) below the average level 
of its effort during the 3 fiscal years im- 
mediately preceding the second or third year 
of the program, as the case may be. A 
State’s allotment would also be reduced if it 
failed to increase its effort in the second 
and third fiscal years of the program by a 
fixed percentage (equal to the average an- 
nual increase in the national effort, over the 
5 fiscal year period beginning July 1, 1956, 
and ending June 30, 1961, inclusive) unless, 
in either such year, it exerts the same or 
greater effort as the Nation as a whole, or 
makes an expenditure per public school 
pupil which exceeds the national average 
expenditure per such pupil by 10 percent. 
However, no State would have its allotment 
for any year reduced under these provisions 
by more than one-third. 

To participate in the program, a State 
would submit an application to the Com- 
missioner of Education which would provide 
for specifying at the beginning of each year 
the proportion of the grant to be used for 
teachers’ salaries and the portion to be used 
for school construction, and set forth the 
criteria that will be used to distribute the 
grant money (exclusive of the amounts avail- 
able for special educational projects and 
State administration expenses) to local edu- 
cation agencies within the State which, in 
the judgment of the State education agency 
administering the funds, are most deserving 
of assistance, taking into account their needs 
to increase teachers’ salaries or the number 
of teachers, or to construct school buildings, 
as the case may be. 

In its application a State would also 
undertake to provide assurance that the 
State education agency would be the sole 
agency for administering the funds received 
under the program; and that every local 
education agency whose application for a 
share of the Federal funds is denied will 
be given an opportunity for a hearing before 
the State education agency. The application 
would also set forth procedures for such 
fiscal controls and accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of the Federal funds paid to the State, 
and would provide for making reports, from 
time to time, which the Commissioner may 
need to perform his functions under the 
program. 
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The Commissioner, before finally refusing 
to approve a State application, or before 
withholding grant funds in case of the 
State’s noncompliance with its approved ap- 
plication, would be required to afford the 
affected State an opportunity for an ad- 
ministrative hearing, and his final action 
after such hearing would, if the State seeks 
the same, be reviewable on the record by a 
U.S. court of appeals. 

The draft bill would require each State to 
give adequate assurance that laborers or 
mechanics employed by contractors or sub- 
contractors on construction projects financed 
with the aid of Federal grants will be paid 
at not less than the wage prevailing for 
similar construction in the locality, and that 
they will receive overtime pay at a rate of 
one and a half their regular pay for work in 
excess of 40 hours in any week or 8 hours in 
any day. 

Titles II and II of the draft bill would 
amend Public Law 874 (20 U.S.C. ch. 13) 
which authorizes Federal financial assistance 
in the maintenance and operation of public 
elementary or secondary schools in federally 
affected areas, and Public Law 815 (20 U.S.C. 
ch. 19) which authorizes Federal financial 


assistance in the construction of such: 


schools. 
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The amendments we are proposing to Pub- 
lic Law 815 and Public Law 874 would make 
permanent certain provisions which expire 
June 30, 1961, and would bring these laws 
more nearly in line with the underlying jus- 
tification for the Federal payments to school 
districts which both laws authorize; that is, 
fair compensation to school districts for edu- 
cational burdens imposed upon them by the 
location in the vicinity of tax-exempt Fed- 
eral property on which public school children 
reside or their parents are employed. 

The following four amendments are the 
most significant: 

1. The draft bill would amend both Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874 to make perma- 
nent the Federal payments authorized to be 
made to school districts to help them pay the 
local share of the cost of providing free pub- 
lic education to children whose parents are 
employed on tax-exempt Federal property but 
live in private homes (or are employed on 
private property but live on Federal prop- 
erty). The bill would, however, reduce the 
Federal payment per child under Public Law 
874 from the present 50 percent of the dis- 
trict’s local contribution rate to 25 percent of 
such local contribution rate. It also would 
make a corresponding reduction in Federal 
payments under Public Law 815 for public 
school enrollment increases in the number 
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of such children by reducing the Federal 
payment per child from 50 percent of the 
State average per pupil construction costs, 
as at present, to 25 percent of such costs. 

2. The draft bill would amend section 3(c) 
of Public Law 874 to require that school dis- 
tricts, in order to be eligible for Federal pay- 
ments on account of children who either 
reside on Federal property or reside with a 
parent employed on Federal property, must 
have in the school year 1961-62 at least 4 
percent of their current year’s total average 
daily attendance consisting of such children. 
In the school year 1962-63 the required mini- 
mum percentage would rise to 5 percent, and 
in the school year 1963-64 and thereafter the 
required minimum would be 6 percent. 

3. The provisions in Public Law 874 au- 
thorizing, as an alternative local contribu- 
tion rate, one-half of the national average 
expenditure per public school child would be 
eliminated by the draft bill. 

4. The draft bill would repeal categories 
of Federal payments under both Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874 which are not based 
on the school attendance of children whose 
parents live or work on Federal property. 

These four amendments, as well as other 
amendments which titles II and III would 
make to Public Laws 815 and 874, are 
described more fully in the enclosure. 


of 1961: Fiscal year 1962, fiscal year 1963, 

















| Fiseal year 1962 | Fiseal year 1963 | Fiscal year 1064 
} 
| Amount per Amount per Amount per 
States pupil in pupil in pupil in 
Amount per average daily Amount per average daily Amount per average daily 
| State attendance State attendance State attendance 
in public in public in public 
schools schools schools 
@) (2 (8) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
$666, 000, 000 $19. 75 $766, 000, 000 $22. 04 $866, 000, 000 $24. 22 
19, 691, 692 27.27 22, 583, 245 31. 06 25, 327, 454 34. 65 
555, 000 15. 00 645, 15. 00 750, 000 15. 00 
6, 260, 276 22. 60 7, 619, 234 25. 74 9, 043, 884 28.71 
10, 538, 844 28.18 11, 874, 871 32. 08 13, 101, 790 35. 80 
52, 733, 321 16, 82 64, 313, 909 19. 16 76, 414, 133 21.37 
7, 157, 176 19. 83 8, 603, 311 22. 58 10, 074, 516 25. 19 
6, 600, 000 15.00 6, 960, 000 15. 00 7, 305, 000 15. 00 
1, 155, 000 15. 00 1, 215, 000 14. 00 1, 290, 000 15. 00 
19, 120, 968 20. 65 23, 494, 752 23. 52 28, 120, 464 26. 23 
22, 014, 247 26. 05 25, 488, 608 29. 67 28, 859, 731 33. 10 
3, 121, 256 22. 95 3, 711, 812 26. 14 4, 285, 832 29. 16 
3, 760, 723 24. 91 4, 339, 997 28. 37 4, 872, 393 31. 64 
23, 310, 000 15. 00 24, 060, 000 15. 00 24, 780, 000 15. 00 
16, 956, 529 18. 51 19, 671, 096 21. 08 22, 317, 020 23. 52 
11, 280, 457 21. 20 13, 016, 980 24.15 14, 680, 475 26. 94 
9, 445, 918 21. 97 11, 033, 685 25. 02 12, 613, 723 27. 91 
14, 583, 887 24. 97 16, 638, 833 28. 44 18, 558, 615 31. 72 
15, 034, 329 23. 56 17, 525, 995 26. 84 19, 997, 176 29. 94 
4, 125, 926 22. 30 4, 750, 050 25. 40 5, 326, 446 28. 33 
&, 976, 670 16. 09 10, 773, 691 18. 32 12, 629, 855 20. 44 
11, 790, 000 15. 00 12, 090, 000 15. 00 13, 273, 515 16. 09 
27, 070, 253 17. 67 32, 079, 528 20. 13 37, 150, 155 22. 45 
13, 062, 937 20. 28 15, 270, 830 23. 10 17, 446, 053 25. 77 
14, 687, 634 29. 67 16, 255, 415 33. 80 17, 565, 37. 69 
12, 246, 808 17.03 14, 064, 931 19. 40 15, 795, 929 21. 64 
2, 919, 012 20. 85 3, 419, 626 23. 75 920, 101 26. 49 
5, 321, 259 20. 00 6, 129, 038 22. 78 6, 912, 416 25. 41 
952, 274 15, 87 1, 174, 979 18. 08 1, 411, 359 20. 16 
1, 734, 218 17. 70 2,035, 633 20. 15 2, 387, 963 22. 48 
14, 400, 000 15. 00 14, 985, 000 15.00 15, 555, 15. 00 
5, 275, 194 24. 88 6, 263, 277 28. 34 7, 302, 037 31. 61 
37, 650, 000 15. 00 38, 715, 000 15. 00 39, 735, 000 15. 00 
27, 905, 485 27. 25 32, 093, 440 31. 04 36, 142, 562 34. 62 
3, 100, 067 24. 60 3, 558, 869 28. 02 3, 969, 490 31. 26 
28, 735, 988 16. 30 33, 879, 936 18. 56 39, 031, 368 20. 71 
11, 951, 838 24. 39 13, 723, 715 27. 78 16, 400, 110 30. 99 
7, 095, 843 20. 10 8, 356, 592 22. 89 9, 601, 681 25. 5A f 
26, 880, 000 15. 00 30, 986, 280 17. 06 34, 942, 097 19. 03 
1, 800, 000 15. 00 1, 845, 000 15.00 1, 974, 787 15. 67 
15, 228, 456 28. 25 17, 537, 616 32.18 19, 776, 441 35. 89 
3, 262, 057 23. 81 3, 796, 681 27.12 4, 295, 246 30. 25 
19, 542, 885 26. 13 22, 526, 242 29. 76 25, 390, 845 33.19 
40, 262, 707 21. 40 47, 368, 850 24. 38 54, 438, 623 27.19 
5, 778, 627 25. 34 6, 725, 922 28. 87 7, 662, 943 32. 20 
1, 459, 990 21. 16 1, 638, 770 24. 10 1, 827, 851 26. 88 
17, 846, 093 22. 88 20, 821, 009 26. 06 23, 746, 498 29. 07 
11, 408, 373 19. 67 13, 486, 454 22. 40 15, 567, 293 24. 99 
10, 658, 865 25. 56 12, 110, 817 29. 11 13, 443, 253 32. 47 
11, 615, 012 17. 63 13, 630, 448 20. 07 15, 650, 932 22. 39 
1, 541, 357 21. 11 1, 863, 631 24. 05 2, 065, 380 26. 82 
1, 620, 000 15. 00 1, 620, 000 15. 00 1, 685, 000 15. 00 
363, 080 27. 93 445, 341 31. 81 567, 685 35. 48 
14, 243, 805 27.93 17, 050, 201 31. 81 19, 904, 454 35. 48 
167, 575 27. 93 190, 860 31. 81 212, 882 35. 48 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, consid- 
erable discussion has already arisen 
about the recommendations contained 
in titles II and ITI of S. 1021, relating to 
Public Laws 815 and 874, the so-called aid 
to impacted areas laws. It will be help- 
ful to have appear in the ReEcorD an 
analysis of these changes, under the 
heading “Summary of Proposed Amend- 
ments to Federal Impact Area Laws,” 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO FED- 
ERAL IMPACT AREA LAWS 


Amendments to Public Laws 815 and 874, 
8ist Congress, made by titles II and III of 
the draft bill to achieve the general objective 
of limiting these laws more closely to pay- 
ments in the nature of payments-in-lieu-of- 
taxes, are: 

1. Section 201 of the draft bill would ex- 
tend on a permanent basis section 2 of Public 
Law 874, which expires June 30, 1961. This 
section provides for payments in the nature 
of payments-in-lieu-of-taxes to school dis- 
tricts which have lost 10 percent or more of 
their real property tax base as a result of 
Federal acquisitions since 1938. 

2. Section 202 and section 301 of the draft 
bill would amend Public Law 874 and Public 
Law 815, respectively, to make permanent— 
as is already the case with respect to children 
of persons who both work and live on Fed- 
eral property—the Federal payments author- 
ized to be made to school districts to help 
them pay the local share of the cost of 
providing free public education to children 
whose parents are employed on tax-exempt 
Federal property but live in taxable houses 
(or who live on Federal property but work 
on taxable property). The bill would, how- 
ever, reduce the Federal payment per child 
under Public Law 874 from the present 50 
percent of the district’s local contribution 
rate, to 25 percent of such local contribution 
rate. It would also make a corresponding 
reduction in Federal payments under Public 
Law 815 for public school enrollment in- 
creases in the number of such children, by 
reducing the Federal payment per child from 
50 percent of the State average per pupil 
construction costs as at present to 25 percent 
of such costs. 

Existing law proceeds on the assumption 
that one-half of the local revenues for public 
school purposes is derived from local real 
property taxes on residential property, and 
the other half derived from taxes on com- 
mercial and industrial property; on the basis 
of this assumption, both laws now provide 
for a Federal payment of one-half of the 
entire educational costs met out of local 
revenues in the case of children whose par- 
ents live in taxable private homes but work 
on Federal property (presumably classifiable 
as industrial or commercial property or live 
on Federal property but work on taxable 
property). 

Available data on the source of real prop- 
erty taxation do not support this assumption. 
The report of a study of property tax assess- 
ments in the United States made by the 
Governments Division, Census Bureau dated 
December 16, 1957, indicates, instead, that, 
on the basis of nationwide averages, only 
27.7 percent of the value of locally assessed 
taxable real property is commercial and 
industrial property. The highest percentage 
of such property value in any State is 37.1 
percent while the lowest is 9.3 percent. The 
same Census Bureau figures indicate that 
54.1 percent of the value of locally assessed 
taxable real property is residential property, 
and the balance (18.2 percent) is acreage 
and farm property, vacant lots, and other 
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types of real property. Although this ratio 
in the United States is 27.7 percent, the ratio 
recommended in the draft bill is 25 percent. 
The lower figure is believed to be support- 
able in view of the fact that many school 
districts eligible for Federal payments under 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 will be 
suburban communities, and the likelihood 
that in such communities the proportion of 
local real property revenues derived from 
taxes on industrial and commercial property 
will be somewhat less than the proportion 
prevailing for all the school districts in the 
Nation, or in each State, averaged and taken 
as a whole, as in the Census Bureau figures. 

3. Section 203 of the draft bill would 
amend section 3(c) of Public Law 874 to 
require that school districts, in order to be 
eligible for Federal payments on account 
of children who either reside on Federal 
property or reside with a parent employed 
on Federal property, must have in the school 
year 1961-62 at least 4 percent of their cur- 
rent year’s total average daily attendance 
consisting of such children (instead of $8 
percent as at present). In the school year 
1962-63 the required minimum percentage 
would rise to 5 percent, and in the school 
year 1963-64 and thereafter the required 
minimum would be 6 percent. 

In view of the substantial economic ad- 
vantages that inure to most of these com- 
munities by the presence nearby of Federal 
activities, the fact that most such com- 
munities have had ample time to adjust 
their school tax structures to compensate 
for insubstantial school enrollments of these 
children, and the proposed availability of 
general Federal aid to States under title 1, 
we believe that payments under Public Law 
874 to school districts with less than 6 per- 
cent of their school enrollments composed 
of this category of children can no longer 
be justified on payment-in-lieu-of-tax 
theory. 

Also, section 203 of the draft bill would 
repeal the provision of Public Law 874 which 
specifies that Federal payments to a school 
district which is eligible in any year will con- 
tinue for the two subsequent years even 
though the school district fails in the subse- 
quent years to meet the eligibility require- 
ments of the act. Since the eligibility con- 
ditions of the act are presumed to reflect a 
minimum recognizable financial burden or 
tax-deprivation by reason of the tax-exempt 
status of Federal property, school districts 
which fail to meet these requirements in 
any year should not be eligible for payments 
merely because such districts may have been 
eligible in some preceding year. 

4. Section 204 of the draft bill would 
eliminate the provisions authorizing, as an 
alternative local contribution rate, one-half 
of the national average cost per child. 

When Public Law 874 was originally en- 
acted, it provided that the local contribu- 
tion rate (the rate of payment per child) 
was to be the current operating expenses 
per child met from local revenue sources 
in the second preceding year in the most 
nearly comparable school districts in the 
same State. 

By amendment in 1953, a minimum local 
contribution rate was authorized, which was 
one-half of the State average cost per child 
in average daily attendance the second pre- 
ceding year, and school districts could then 
in effect choose either of the two methods 
(comparable districts or one-half the State 
average) as its local contribution rate. 

In 1958 Congress provided for still an- 
other alternative minimum rate, which is 
one-half of the national average cost per 
child in average daily attendance in the en- 
tire United States in the second preceding 
year, not to exceed the average cost per 
pupil in the State. This provision, which 
is still in effect, would be eliminated by the 
draft bill because it bears no reasonable re- 
lation to the portion of educational costs 
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met out of local real property taxes in the 
particular school district in which tax- 
exempt Federal property is located. Under 
it, in fact, some applicant districts are paid 
the entire cost per child during the year, 
rather than the local share of the cost. 
This provision is actually designed to more 
nearly equalize education in some of the 
Nation’s school districts, rather than to com- 
pensate them for a financial burden im- 
posed by the tax immunity of Federal activi- 
ties, as Public Law 874 is intended todo. To 
the extent that greater equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity is a desired Federal 
objective—and it is—it is properly achieved 
through the general Federal aid program in 
title 1 of the bill. 

Also, section 204 of the draft bill would 
amend Public Law 874 to provide that, 
for the purpose of determining the local 
contribution rate, the Commissioner, in con- 
sultation with the State education agency, 
shall classify school districts in each State 
into one or more groups in which the dis- 
tricts would be generally comparable to 
each other. The local contribution rate for 
any applicant district would be the average 
expenditures per child for current operating 
expenses from local revenue sources in all 
districts in each group. This change would 
be made in order to facilitate administration 
of Public Law 874. 

5. Section 205 of the draft bill proposes 
to eliminate subsection (f) of section 3 of 
Public Law 874 which now authorizes the 
Commissioner to make a supplementary pay- 
ment to a school district which made prep- 
aration to provide education for a substan- 
tial number of children who are expected 
to enroll in the school district because of 
an expected expansion of Federal activities, 
but who do not enroll because the expanded 
Federal activities fail to materialize. Here, 
again, the hardship is not caused by the tax 
immunity of Federal property. 

6. Sections 206 and 302 of the draft bill 
would repeal categories of Federal payments 
not based on the school attendance of chil- 
dren whose parents live or work on Fed- 
eral property. Both laws now provide (sec. 
5(a)(3) of Public Law 815 and sec. 4 of 
Public Law 874) for Federal payments to a 
school district on account of increases in 
the number of children whose parents move 
into the school district to work for Federal 
contractors in taxable enterprises. Such 
payments must be justified, if at all, on 
some basis other than any direct or indirect 
loss of revenues resulting from the tax 
immunity of federally owned property; in 
such situations the property where the par- 
ents of the children live and work is fully 
taxable, and, in fact, the Federal contracts 
of the employing enterprises generate other 
revenues to many school districts. 

Such burdens as affected communities may 
experience from sudden and substantial 
public school enrollment increases occa- 
sioned by increased Federal contract activity 
in the area do not stem from the tax 
immunity of Federal property and do not 
differ from the burdens imposed on school 
districts by the advent of large private in- 
dustries not connected with the Federal 
Government or by other situations resulting 
in sudden and substantial school enrollment 
increases. The States can and should make 
provision for assistance to local school dis- 
tricts to alleviate hardship in such situations 
and general Federal assistance under title I 
of the draft bill would be available to the 
Stetes to help the districts meet any addi- 
tional teachers’ salary or school construction 
needs in such situations. 

7. Sections 207 and 304 of the draft bill 
would amend the definition of Federal prop- 
erty (sec. 9(1) of Public Law 874 and 
sec. 15(1) of Public Law 815) to exclude any 
school which is providing flight training to 
members of the Air Force under contract 
with the Department of the Air Force at a 
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State or municipally owned airport. The 
inclusion of these schools as Federal prop- 
erty is unjustified since the schools are not 
Federal property, and their tax-exempt 
status is not due to any Federal tax im- 
munity. 

8. Section 208 of the draft bill provides 
authority in Public Law 874 to require that 
federally connected membership counted for 
payment shall be determined on the basis 
of two pupil-parent surveys made each year, 
one in the fall and one in the spring, and 
the ratio of Federally connected children to 
total number of children shown by these 
two counts applied to total average attend- 
ance in the school district at the end of the 
school year to determine average daily at- 
tendance of federally connected children for 
which payment is made. This change would 
simplify, and make more objective and uni- 
form, the determinations of average daily 
attendances under the law. 

9. Section 303 of the draft bill would 
eliminate section 8 of Public Law 815 which 
presently authorizes additional payments to 
a school district of an amount sufficient to 
finance an approved construction project to 
house a federally connected enrollment in- 
crease if without such additional payments 
the school district would be unable to con- 
struct the project. Consistent with the in- 
lieu-of-tax payment rationale, the Federal 
Government has fully discharged its equit- 
able obligation when the formula payment 
authorized by the law has been made on 
account of recognized categories of children 
connected with tax-exempt Federal property. 

10. Section 305 of the draft bill proposes 
to determine the State average cost of con- 
structing school facilities for purposes of de- 
termining rates of payments under Public 
Law 815 by computing the basic contract 
cost per square foot for all school facilities 
constructed in the State in the base year 
and multiplying this square-foot cost by a 
factor of 95. 

Experience over the last 10 years in the 
operation of this program has shown that a 


factor of 95 times the square-foot cost, fairly. 


represents the cost per child for minimum 
school facilities, including architects’ fees, 
equipment, site improvement, and adminis- 
trative items. 

11. Section 306 of the draft bill would ex- 
tend section 14 of Public Law 815 for 5 
additional years with an increased authoriza- 
tion for appropriation. Section 14 was add- 
ed to Public Law 815 in 1958 to meet the 
unusual circumstances in school districts 
whieh have large numbers of “unhoused” 
schoolchildren living on tax-exempt Indian 
lands and which would not meet the enroll- 
ment increase eligibility requirements under 
other provisions of the act. An expenditure 
limitation of $20 million under this section 
was first authorized and was later raised to 
$40 million. The draft bill proposes to ex- 
tend this section until June 30, 1966, and 
increase the authorization from $40 million 
to $60 million to meet a continuing need of 
approximately $3 million a year for facili- 
ties for Indian children living on Indian 
lands. In addition, the draft bill would 
limit this section to children living on tax- 
exempt Indian lands, in order to prevent 
application of the more liberal financing 
provisions of this section to any school dis- 
trict having children living on Federal 
property (other than Indian lands), but who 
are unable to meet the increase require- 
ments for eligibility under the other sections 
of the act. 

12. Section 307 of the draft bill would 
amend section 10 of Public Law 815 relat- 
ing to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Wake 
Island, and Guam. In 1953, section 6 of 
Public Law 874, which directs the Commis- 
sioner to provide free public education for 
children living on Federal property when 
suitable free public education could not 
otherwise be provided for them, was amend- 
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ed to authorize attendance in schools con- 
structed on Federal property of children of 
parents employed by the United States sta- 
tioned in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Wake Island, and Guam when the Commis- 
sioner determined after consultation that 
no suitable education otherwise was avail- 
able for such children. At that time, sec- 
tion 10 of Public Law 815 (which is the com- 
panion provision to section 6 of Public Law 
874 and which relates to construction of 
school facilities for children living on Fed- 
eral property) was not amended to permit 
construction onbase of additional school 
facilities for these offbase children because 
it was assumed that the number of such off- 
base children seeking admission to onbase 
schools would not be sufficient to require 
any change in Public Law 815. Experience 
has indicated that this assumption was in- 
correct. A number of Federal agencies have 
indicated that they will find it extremely 
difficult to recruit and hold qualified per- 
sonnel in Puerto Rico if the children of 
these Federal employees are not able to at- 
tend the onbase school facilities. The draft 
bill proposes to amend section 10 of Public 
Law 815 to permit the Commissioner to con- 
struct school facilities on Federal property 
for the children of Federal employees living 
off Federal property in Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Wake Island, and Guam who 
cannot otherwise receive suitable free public 
education. 

13. Section 308 would make a technical 
amendment in the judicial review provision 
of Public Law 815 (section 11(b)) in order 
to make applicable the provisions of Public 
Law 85-791 relating to the procedure and 
records on the review of enforcement of 
orders of administrative agencies by courts 
of appeal. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sub- 
committee on education will be examin- 
ing these proposed changes very care- 
fully. It should be noted that they are 
now included in an omnibus measure, 
and must be considered in that context. 
Significant changes, of course, in title I 
would require a reexamination of titles 
II and If. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, in con- 
clusion, what I indicated when I first 
discussed the bill a week ago Wednesday, 
that I think we have an administration 
bill which is deserving of the support of 
the Senate. I hope that as the bill lies 
on the table now and Thursday a large 
number of my colleagues will study it 
and will give me the assistance of their 
cosponsorship of the bill, because I think 
it would be very helpful to have the bill 
go to the subcommittee for hearings 
with a large number of cosponsors. 

Mr. President, this is why the request 
was made today to have the bill lie on 
the table until Thursday next. 

I announced when I first discussed the 
bill on the Senate floor that we hoped to 
start hearings on the bill Wednesday of 
next week. I am still hopeful we may do 
so, but I wish to say we may not be able 
to reach hearings until after Wednesday 
of next week—although I hope still the 
hearings will start sometime next week— 
because of the fact that the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor has started hearings on the 
minimum wage bill. Several members 
of my subcommittee will be participating 
as members of the subcommittee consid- 
ering the minimum wage bill. 

In complete cooperation with the very 
able chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, my very good friend the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], I have 
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agreed, have notified the administra- 
tion—and I now notify the majority 
leader—that I will postpone hearings on 
the aid to education bill until the Sena- 
tor from Michigan {(Mr. McNamara] 
completes hearings on the minimum 
wage bill. 

We hope to complete those hearings 
this week, but the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara] told me at lunch that 
it may be necessary to adjourn the 
hearings at least part of next Thursday, 
because of an announcement that some 
proposed legislation will be presented to 
the Senate for consideration next Thurs- 
day afternoon, and the minority leader 
[Mr. DirKsEN], who is also a member of 
the Subcommittee on Labor, desires very 
much to be present in the Senate Cham- 
ber when that bill is considered. There- 
fore, in a spirit of cooperation in regard 
to hearings on the minimum wage bill, 
which may be temporarily laid aside next 
Thursday afternoon, I understand— 
which, the Presiding Officer will fully 
appreciate, may make it necessary for me 
at a later date to postpone starting hear- 
ings on the aid to education bill— I wish 
to say to my colleagues, before I yield to 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. Gruren- 
Inc], who I understand desires to make 
@ comment on this subject matter, that 
I intend to press forward on subcom- 
mittee consideration of the aid to educa- 
tion bill with all speed, commensurate, 
of course, with thorough consideration 
and with accommodating my majority 
leader and other Senators who may wish 
to have other items considered and to 
have the aid to education bill tempo- 
rarily laid aside from time to time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I apologize to the 
Senator for being absent from the 
Chamber. Did I correctly understand 
the Senator to say that he did not in- 
tend to start hearings on the aid to 
education bill next Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, as planned? 

Mr. MORSE. We hope we can start 
hearings Wednesday. I explained, in 
the absence of the majority leader, one 
of the reasons I may have to postpone 
hearings for a day or two is that the 
Senator from Michigan, the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Labor, may not 
be able to complete his hearings on the 
minimum wage bill this week. The Sen- 
ator notified me at lunch, for example, 
that he may not be able to proceed 
Thursday afternoon, because apparently 
a very important bill is coming before 
the Senate for consideration Thursday 
afternoon, and the minority leader, who 
is also a member of the subcommittee, 
desires very much to be present in the 
Senate for the debate. If that occurs, 
we shall have to postpone temporarily 
the continuation of the hearings on the 
minimum wage bill, and that in turn will 
affect the later hearings on the aid to 
education bill, because several members 
of the Subcommittee on Labor are also 
members of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation. 

However, I want my majority leader 
to know, as I have announced, that I 
shall watch this matter very carefully. 
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I shall proceed with all speed in getting 
hearings on the aid to education bill 
behind us, so that we can proceed with 
executive hearings. 

The Senator from Montana knows 
how difficult it is to make any accurate 
predictions as to what is going to hap- 
pen in a Senate committee, but I wish 
to have the Senator know the goal for 
which I am shooting. I hope to have 
the aid to education bill before the Sen- 
ate within 30 days after we start hear- 
ings, which means that I expect to dis- 
pose of the hearings and also to get the 
bill through the subcommittee and 
through the full Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, so that we can 
report the bill to the Senate within 30 
days. 

I think the Senator will agree that 
is a worthy goal, and that if I am suc- 
cessful it certainly will be in keeping 
with what I know are the majority lead- 
er’s desires, which include the speediest 
possible eonsideration of these pieces of 
so-called “must” legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
for his explanation, and I assure him 
that his word is good enough for me. 
I know he will act as expeditiously as is 
reasonably possible and that at the first 
available opportunity we shall have the 
aid to education bill before us for con- 
sideration. Again I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
February 20 President Kennedy sent a 
message to Congress urging legislation 
to provide the Federal aid which 1s 
sorely needed by our public schools. For 
a decade or more it has been clear that 
the public schools of the Nation must 
receive financial help on a scale which 
can only be provided by the Federal 
Government if our system of public edu- 
cation is to serve its indispensable pur- 
poses. Underpaid teachers and dilapi- 
dated classrooms have characterized 
the schools of entirely too many com- 
munities for much too long. The net— 
and tragic—result is that there are too 
few teachers, too few qualified teachers, 
and far too few classrooms. Believing as 
I do, deeply, that democracy and educa- 
tion are one and inseparable, and that 
this deplorable condition exists in vir- 
tually every State, though of course in 
different degree, I welcome President 
Kennedy’s farsighted, constructive, and 
realistic move to afford Federal assist- 
ance to our State for public school edu- 
cation. 

We now have the opportunity of this 
generation to begin to remedy the plight 
of the schools. For this proposed legis- 
lation is only a beginning. It is a step— 
though a moderate one—but in the right 
direction. 

My own position on Federal aid to the 
public schools has:consistently been that 
of support for adequate contributions to 
meet obvious needs from the Federal 
Government, provided, of course, that 
they implied no Federal control. The 
proposed legislation makes crystal clear 
that there will be no Federal control, 
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and that the funds will be disbursed 
wholly by the State and as the State 
authorities wish. That should dispose 
of the frequently voiced objection to Fed- 
eral aid to education, that it means 
Federal control. 

During the last session of Congress 
I was a cosponsor and a strong sup- 
porter of the amendment to the aid to 
education bill, S. 8, introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], which 
would have increased the funds to be 
allocated to the States from $500 million 
annually to twice that amount, allowing 
a contribution to each State of $25 a 
year for each school-age child. I re- 
gretted deeply when this amendment, 
receiving a tie vote, was defeated by the 
vote of the former Vice President, and I 
protested this action on the floor im- 
mediately thereafter. ‘The Monroney 
amendment which offered a little less 
than the Clark amendment was then 
adopted and I supported this compro- 
mise, for it constituted, in my view, an 
improvement on the bill. I supported 
the bill as passed, providing a contribu- 
tion of $20 a child, and was again dis- 
tressed that even this measure could not 
be enacted by the other body, in part 
because of the threat of a Presidential 
veto. 

I have consistently supported the prin- 
ciple that funds should be available to 
the State for aid in the payment of 
teachers’ salaries as well as for construc- 
tion of buildings. 

When President Kennedy sent his 
message urging legislation to carry out 
the proposals for Federal assistance to 
public schools I have long believed to be 
imperative, I welcomed this powerful 
support of a program which under the 
past administration was condemned as 
unnecessary. 

To my sorrow, however, I have dis- 
covered that the formula which is ap- 
plied to calculate amounts of funds to 
which the States are entitled is most 
unrealistic and unjust to Alaska. In- 
deed, it will produce a mere pittance— 
for a State which needs the assistance 
the bill would provide as badly as al- 
most any in the Union. While Alaskans 
have no wish to make a special case for 
themselves, or to obtain favors from the 
Federal Government more generous 
than the facts justify, nevertheless there 
are unique aspects of our economy 
which, in all justice, must be taken 
into account. 

I should make clear that my colleague 
from Alaska [Mr. BarTLEtt] and the 
Representative from Alaska in the other 
body (Mr. Rivers] fully share this view. 

Alaska, although rich in undeveloped 
resources which will some day—not too 
distant—make it a great and prosperous 
State and a great contributor to the na- 
tional economy, is, during a transitional 
period from territorialism to statehood, 
an economically poor State. During this 
transitional period, it needs such assist- 
ance from the Federal Government as 
is justified to overcome the retardation 
imposed upon it by past longstanding 
Federal action and inaction. 

I might say, parenthetically, that if 
Alaska were a foreign country, it would 
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have received this aid many times over 
during the last 10 years and our economy 
would now be fully able to take care of 
our needs. It came into the Union as 
a State under a handicap of long years 
of territorial status under which its econ- 
omy was stifled by the all pervading 
tentacles of Federal bureaucracy. 

No less was Alaska also the victim of 
discriminatory legislation enacted by 
previous Congresses. It was the victim 
of exclusion from beneficial legislation 
enacted by previous Congresses. Indeed 
while with statehood Alaska achieved 
political equality, the economic conse- 
quences of 90 years of colonialism persist. 

I may say, parenthetically, that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. MorsE] who is in charge of this 
legislation and so graciously yielded to 
me, was the first to apply the term 
“colonialism” to the treatment Alaska 
was receiving, when he came to Alaska 
as a member of a Senate committee in 
1950. The facts fully justified his use 
of that word. 

Owing almost entirely to unbearably 
high costs of transportation to Alaska— 
a direct result of legislation enacted by 
an earlier Congress—our economy has 
always suffered from a cost of living 
which is, in some instances, 100 percent 
higher than that of other locations in 
the United States. One economic study 
of Alaska after another has demon- 
strated that our cost of living is the 
highest in the United States. 

Imagine our dismay to find that the 
very economic phenomena which make 
us economically a poor State cause us 
to be included with the wealthier States 
of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Illinois when allocations would be 
made under the proposed Federal aid to 
education legislation. Along with these 
industrial giants, Alaska would receive 
the minimum allocation of $15 per pub- 
lic school child—an amount that will 
not go far in a place where it may cost 
as much as $233 per child to deliver fuel 
oil for heating a school room. 

Alaska would receive, under the bill 
proposed by the President, only $550,000 
in the first year of the operation of the 
legislation. This amount, according to 
the State board of education, would 
build but 14 classrooms, in a State 
where there is now a need for at least 
369 new classrooms. 

Mr. President, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at the close 
of my remarks the text of a telegram 
from the State board of education which 
states in some detail the nature of the 
problem faced by Alaska, which message 
amply demonstrates the statistics of the 
National Education Association showing 
that the per pupil cost of education in 
Alaska is higher than anywhere else in 
the United States. 

Yet, we would receive the minimum 
amount to be allocated. 

The reason for this is that the appli- 
cation of a formula which may be fair 
enough in other States results in a com- 
plete distortion of the economic facts 
of life in Alaska. As I have pointed out, 
and as is well known, our cost of living 
is the highest in the Nation. Inciden- 
tally, exact data on this are not yet 
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available, as the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has not completed its first survey 
of the cost of living in Alaska. 

That was another discrimination. 
For many years Alaska, as a territory, 
was excluded from the benefits of this 
survey available to all the States, and 
it required statehood for us to acquire 
it. There is, however, competent eco- 
nomic opinion on this to show the ab- 
normality of our cost of living. 

Anyway, one need not be a professor 
of economics to understand the impact 
of higher costs of everyday household 
items when they are bought in Alaska 
as compared with the costs of the same 
things if bought in the other States. 

I have recently received the quarterly 
report of the University of Alaska Agri- 
culture Extension Service on Alaska 
food prices. This report shows the dif- 
ferences in average retail prices of 40 
items in 9 Alaska cities, as compared 
with costs of the same items in Seattle. 

Mr. President, a few examples will 
demonstrate the enormous disparity in 
prices: 

For example, a quart of milk which 
usually costs 24 cents in the rest of the 
United States, will cost 36 cents at 
Ketchikan, 50 cents at Seward, 53 cents 
at Fairbanks, and 81 cents at Nome. 

A 5-pound sack of flour which costs 
56 cents in most localities in the United 
States will cost 77 cents at Juneau, 79 
cents at Anchorage, 94 cents at Fair- 
banks, and 99 cents at Nome. 

A jar of baby food which retails for 
10 cents elsewhere, costs 14 cents at 
Petersburg and Seward and 15 cents at 
Nome. 

Similarly, a 75-cent pound of coffee 
costs 87 cents at Kodiak and Seward, 
86 cents at Fairbanks, and 94 cents at 
Nome. 

And so it goes, whether the item is 
shortening, oleomargarine, sugar, or a 
can of pork and beans. It all costs 
more—far more—in Alaska than else- 
where. 

The high cost of living results in high 
wages and salaries. These, then, give 
a false appearance of high income when 
the same factors are supplied in Alaska 
as in other localities. Our money wages, 
our money salaries appear high, and are 
high in comparison with those paid in 
the other States, but the real wages and 
the real salaries in terms of purchasing 
power are on a par with some of the 
economically poorer States. 

To give a realistic picture of the 
Alaska economy account must also be 
taken of the fact that an extremely high 
proportion of the wealth earned in 
Alaska never stays there. We have a 
very high percentage of workers who 
earn good wages in Alaska during the 
summer months and save it all up for 
their living costs in the “lower 48” States 
in the winter. I have grave doubts that 
sufficient weight has been given to this 
factor in computing the income of 
Alaska for the purposes of this legisla- 
tion. 

There are many other reasons why the 
formula applied for allocation of funds 
to the other States must be adjusted for 
the purpose of making a fair distribution 
to my State. Many of those reasons are 
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now reducible to statistical facts; others 
can be analyzed accurately only after 
completion of economic studies of the 
kind which have long been available for 
the other, older States, but not to Alaska. 

Again, I commend the President for 
coming forward with this badly needed 
program of Federal aid to education. It 
is sorely needed, and has been for a long 
time. Now we must find a way to taiior 
the legislation recommended by the 
White House to meet fairly the needs 
of all 50 of the States of the Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks the tele- 
gram sent to Secretary Ribicoff by the 
Alaska Board of Education which brings 
out very specifically the facts I have 
stated; and also my telegram to Secre- 
tary Ribicoff, which was sent before I had 
actually seen the bill. In fact, I have not 
yet seen the bill; but in discussing it I 
am acting on assumptions which I believe 
to be correct. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp the table of average 
retail prices, from which I have selected 
a few examples. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and the table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 24, 1961. 
The Honorable ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Following wire sent to HEW Secretary 
Ribicoff : 

“The Alaska State Board of Education 
fully endorses and supports a program of 
Federal aid to education. However, the 
board strongly objects to the formula used 
as it relates to the State of Alaska. Raw 
figures on per capita income in Alaska are 
not a valid measure of the wealth of the 
State, nor a sound basis for determining 
the ability of the State to adequately sup- 
port an educational program. The follow- 
ing factors must be considered if compari- 
sons with other States are to be fair and 
equitable: 

“1. On the basis of the ‘1959 consumer 
price index in seven Alaskan cities,’ prepared 
by Joseph Ward, the cost of food and hous- 
ing in central Alaska, which area accounts 
for three-fourths of the total income and 
two-thirds of the population of the State, 
were 42.7 percent and 45.7 percent higher 
than in Seattle. Since the costs of living 
in Seattle are above the national average, 
this would indicate that Alaska costs would 
be more than 50 percent above national 
average. The costs of food and housing in 
Fairbanks were 50.1 percent, 83.9 percent 
respectively higher than Seattle. These 
items in towns and cities not on regularly 
scheduled air routes were even higher, due 
to additional transportation costs. 

“2. Since Alaska’s labor is seasonal, a large 
proportion of this income goes to transient 
laborers with most of the earnings going 
outside Alaska to support families or become 
savings. 

“3. The ratio of school-age children in 
Alaska to the adult population is twice as 
high as the national average, and one-third 
higher than the next ranking State. 

“4, Alaska’s schools are scattered across 
four time zones, and in most instances peo- 
ple, supplies, equipment, building materials, 
and fuel must rely upon airplane transporta- 
tion. Many of the schools are not in areas 
served by scheduled carriers. The result is 
that flights must be chartered, which 
greatly increases costs. As an extreme ex- 
ample, the cost of delivering 75 drums of 
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stove oil to Anaktuvuk Pass was $6,300 or 
$233 per student. 

“5. Since so many schools are located in 
areas where housing is not available for 
teachers, the State has the additional cost 
of providing teacherages. 

“6. Instructional costs must be much 
higher than in other States, when the costs 
of living are so much higher. 

“7. Construction costs in most of rural 
Alaska are extremely high. A school build- 
ing just completed at Bethel, Alaska, cost 
$44 a square foot. If $555,000 is to be in the 
annual amount of Federal aid and if the 
entire amount were to be spent on construc- 
tion, using the cost of construction at Bethel 
as a basis we could build only 14 classrooms 
per year. Our immediate need is for 369 new 
classrooms. 

“8. Twenty-eight percent of the elemen- 
tary schools in Alaska have fewer than 20 
students. The smaller the number of stu- 
dents, the higher the per pupil cost. Most 
of Alaska’s high schools are small, and to 
provide an adequate high school program, 
the pupil teacher ratio must be low. The 
cost per student is considerably higher than 
in other States which can have large con- 
sOlidated schools. Thirty-three percent of 
Alaska’s high schools have enrollments of 
less than 40 students. 

“9. All of these small schools must be 
maintained. In the native villages it is not 
possible to secure competent maintenance 
help. Consequently it is necessary to fly peo- 
ple into these areas to perform necessary 
maintenance work. 

“10. The sparsity of population in Alaska 
makes it necessary to transport both ele- 
mentary and high school students great dis- 
tances to schools. One out of every ten dol- 
lars appropriated by the State legislature for 
education is spent for student transporta- 
tion. 

“11. National Education Association statis- 
tics show that the per pupil cost of educa- 
tion in Alaska is the highest in the Nation. 
If Alaska were to provide the same type of 
educational opportunity as some other 
States which provide swimming pools, elab- 
orate athletic fields, gymnasiums, auditori- 
ums, etc., the costs would be even higher. 
Alaska cannot afford many of the educa- 
tional advantages which other States have 
and consider essential.” 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
GrorcGe E. SMITH, President. 
Hunt GRUENING, Vice President. 
WirLiAM V. BoGcEss, Member. 
Witt1aM G. Moran, Member. 
Mrs. MARCELLA C. BUCKALEwW, 
Member. 

Mrs. Mary M. KELLIHER, Member. 
Dr. THEO J. NorBy, 

Commissioner of Education. 





FEBRUARY 24, 1961. 

Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

I greatly appreciate your cooperation in 
sending Mr. Radcliff and Mr. Conger to my 
office to discuss Alaska’s problem in connec- 
tion with the formula in the administra- 
tion’s aid to education bill. Needless to say, 
the Members of our Alaska delegation are 
heartily in favor of the whole purpose and 
content of the proposed legislation but are 
greatly distressed with the proposed formula 
which works out so unfairly and so unrealis- 
tically in the case of Alaska. The cost of liv- 
ing in Alaska varies in different parts of 
Alaska from a 30-percent to a 100-percent 
increase over the average cost in the United 
States. Consequently, salaries and wages 
are higher, and the annual reported income 
in Alaska is, therefore, higher in dollars but 
actually no higher in purchasing power. As 
a result, Alaska is bracketed with the wealth- 
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ler States, such as New York, Illinois, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, whereas actually, 
from a standpoint of need, it should be 
bracketed with the poorer States. 
Conversely, in addition to the above, the 
actual dollars appropriated under the bill 
buy much less. So Alaska gets trimmed com- 
ing and going. For instance, the $550,000 
which Alaska would get under the proposed 
formula the first year might build two rea- 
sonably sized schoolhouses in the 48 older 
States but would build only one in Alaska; 
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I would like to urge that the formula be 
modified to take into account the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, or that Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands be given an offshore rating and that 
all offshore areas be accorded the treatment 
proposed for the last three. This could be 
justified further by the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government gives a cost-of-living dif- 
ferential to its employees in these areas. 

Our entire delegation is gravely concerned 
about this and hopes your Department will 
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fairer formula for calculating Alaska’s par- 
ticipation. Or, as another aiternative, why 
cannot a flat and equal sum be allocated to 
each child throughout the Union, treating 
them all alike and not attempting to go into 
the complexities of each State’s economy. It 
would seem to me that that method would 
avoid a lot of criticism and be manifestly 
justifiable as giving exact and equal treat- 
ment to all. 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
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by Cities.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Alaska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
yield with pleasure to my able and en- 
lightened colleague who is handling this 
important piece of legisaltion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Alaska for 
his able representation of the people of 
Alaska this afternoon on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I fully appreciate the special problems 
that economically and physically exist 
in Alaska and must be considered in con- 
nection with any piece of legislation, 
such as this one, that is to have uniform 
application; and I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska that, here and now, I 
invite him—as I know he would ask to be 
represented, anyway; but, as chairman 
of the subcommittee, I particularly in- 
vite him—to appear as a witness before 
my subcommittee, and to present in de- 
tail the information to which he has al- 


luded this afternoon on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I can assure him that he will receive 
a full and fair hearing. I also assure 
him that he will receive very careful 
consideration of any recommendations in 
the form of amendments or suggested 
changes in the bill that he presents to 
the subcommittee. 

When I make the following remarks, I 
want him to understand that in no way 
do they indicate a closed mind on the 
part of the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. Instead, I shall speak, not as a re- 
joinder to the remarks of the Senator 
from Alaska, but, on the contrary, really 
as a supplement to what he has said, and 
in order to present for the record some 
of the problems which confront us in 
connection with any uniform bill such as 
this one—problems which must be faced 
a of us who are in charge of the 

I happen to know that the President 
and his advisers gave very careful con- 
sideration to the formula that is con- 
tained in this bill. They had the benefit 
of the advice and the detailed research 


studies of groups of educators in this 
country, upon whom we rely very heavily 
for expert advice on a matter such as 
this one; and it seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion of the educators who 
advised in connection with this bill that, 
taking all things into account, this was 
a fair formula for the country as a 
whole. I am sure—although I cannot 
speak for them—that any one of those 
experts would have to admit, on the 
basis of the information the Senator 
from Alaska has presented this after- 
noon, that the formula does, in some 
respects, work to the disadvantage of 
Alaska. I am glad the Senator from 
Alaska brought out, for example, the 
great difference between the cost of 
education in Alaska and the cost of edu- 
cation in other parts of the Nation. He 
referred to the fact that it costs more 
than $200 per child to supply the oil 
that is needed to heat one schoolroom 
in Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is merely the 
cost of the transportation of the oil. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, just for the trans- 
portation of the oil itself. That figure 
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relates to a problem with which those 
of us who represent other States are 
not confronted. 

From my conversation with the Sen- 
ator, I understand that even the matter 
of the transportation of students to 
school, to some of the centers where are 
located what would correspond to con- 
solidated schools in other States, is much 
more expensive in Alaska than it is in 
other States. 

As the Senator from Alaska has also 
pointed out, the cost of living factor also 
undoubtedly creates a special case for 
Alaska. 

I am sure the President wishes to have 
justice done and inequities removed. 

But I point out that the responsibility 
of the subcommittee and, I say respect- 
fully, of the Senate itself is to proceed 
with a bill which contains the fairest 
possible formula for the entire country, 
end to get that principle established in 
the law, because I believe that the first 
step which is so important is that we 
recognize that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility in the field of edu- 
cation, to the extent of doing what it 
can to help the States, without the 
slightest interference by the Federal 
Government with the right of a State to 
maintain complete jurisdiction over its 
educational system. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a duty to help the States 
assure that all children in the States are 
guaranteed the standards of education 
that will give them an opportunity to 
develop their intellectual potential. I 
am sure that is the objective of the 
President, in this bill. 

My mind is open; and if the burden 
of proof is sustained by those who be- 
lieve that some modification of the 
formula should be made, I certainly will 
follow where the evidence leads. 

But I want the Senator from Alaska 
to know that, on the basis of my study 
of the bill, I intend to support it in its 
present form, so far as the bill itself is 
concerned. If the evidence shows a need 
for doing so, I shall then suggest to 
Secretary Ribicoff and to the White 
House that we give consideration to any 
amendment which can be clearly estab- 
lished, on the basis of the facts, as nec- 
essary in order to assure that injustice 
will not be done to some particular part 
of the country. 

But I believe the formula in its pres- 
ent form will stand up, following the 
hearings; and I believe that probably 
what we may have to do is to give con- 
sideration to some special provisions in 
order to meet problems of the kind the 
Senator from Alaska has mentioned this 
afternoon. 

As all of us know, Alaska is one of 
the great defense areas of our Republic. 
A great deal of our defense funds must 
be spent in connection with very cost- 
ly bases in Alaska—costly because, as 
the Senator from Alaska well knows, 
the colder climate there makes it more 
costly to operate bases there. 

Mr. GRUENING. And there is also 
the transportation problem with its high 
maritime rates. 

Mr.MORSE. Yes; particularly in con- 
nection with the transportation of our 
defense supplies and defense installa- 
tions there. 
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We may have to give some special con- 
sideration to an amendment in the na- 
ture of a federally impacted area amend- 
ment, if the Senator from Alaska can 
make his case for it, before the sub- 
committee. 

I do not want anything I say this 
afternoon to be regarded as meaning that 
I shall be at the door, ready to open it 
for the easy admission of amendments 
to the bill. But, at the same time, I want 
the Senator from Alaska to know that I 
shall not bar the door, either. I believe 
that every Senator should be assured by 
the chairman that the evidence he pre- 
sents will be considered on the basis of 
its merits. 

The main thing I shall fight for is to 
get this bill in its main structural form 
enacted into law. Then we can give 
special consideration to special hardship 
cases—which is what I infer the Senator 
from Alaska has been pleading for here, 
this afternoon, in the course of his very 
timely and very helpful speech on the 
special problems which confront Alaska. 

I make only one additional point. It 
is interesting to note that we do have 
some areas under the American flag that 
are not States, and they, too, are not 
directly contiguous to American shores. 
It is interesting to note that when we 
deal with the educational problems in 
our colonies, so to speak—and most peo- 
ple do not realize we do have colonies, 
small though they are—we take into ac- 
count the very problems the Senator has 
referred to this afternoon that are sin- 
gular to Alaska so far as our States are 
concerned. 

So I intend to ask the staff of my sub- 
committee, in view of the speech of the 
Senator from Alaska, to proceed imme- 
diately to prepare for the consideration 
of the subcommittee the educational pol- 
icies that we follow with regard to our 
Pacific colonies, for example, in the hope 
that they may shed some helpful light 
on the steps which must be taken in the 
special consideration of the Alaska prob- 
lems to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his very understanding 
presentation. He appreciates that we do 
not seek any special or unusual privi- 
leges. We would merely like to have 
proposed legislation adjusted to the 
harsh realities. The basic harsh reality 
is the distances involved and the trans- 
portation monopoly which was fastened 
on Alaska 40 years ago by a previous 
Congress. We in Alaska have the high- 
est freight rates in the world. They are 
reflected in Alaska’s high cost of living. 
It works against us both coming and 
going. On the one hand, our salaries 
and labor wages are high. A common 
laborer who in one of the other States 
might be paid $2 an hour is paid $5 an 
hour in Alaska. 

Hence Alaskans appear to be high 
salaried, highly paid. On the other 
hand, when funds are allocated to Alaska 
for schools, the costs of construction are 
also 2% times higher. We are faced 
with facts which embody the realities of 
our unique situation and work to our dis- 
advantage in this and other legislation. 

In my communication to Secretary 
Ribicoff I pointed out two or three alter- 
natives which would in no wise jeopard- 
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ize the bill. I shall present them and 
possibly others to the subcommittee of 
which the Senator from Oregon is the 
chairman. 

I greatly appreciate the consideration 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I can- 
not too highly applaud the President for 
his message on education, for the pur- 
pose behind the bill, and for the wise 
procedure in entrusting it to the senior 
Senator from Oregon, who is so much 
concerned with the problem of education, 
which must be the first concern of a free 
society. 

I yield the floor. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY LIBYAN 
PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the first 
nation to admitted to the United Nations 
as a free and independent people at the 
end of World War II was Libya. One 
of our colleagues, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CoopER], was our representative to the 
United Nations upon this occasion and 
cast the deciding vote. Libya was ad- 
mitted by one vote. I introduce today 
with pleasure and honor to the U.S. Sen- 
ate a delegation of members of the 
Chamber of Deputies from the Parlia- 
ment of Libya. They are: 

Ulayman Al-Abdalli, Defense and For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

Saiah A. T. Felfel, Public Works and 
Communications Committee. 

Anwar Sulaiman Bin Gharsa, Defense 
and Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Musa Abdul Razik Lawag, Health, 
Education, and Social Affairs Committee. 

Ali Mustafa El-Misurati, one of the 
seven Secretaries of the Chamber. 

Ahmed Moheishi and the escort-inter- 
preters, Fuad S. Kerry and Camille 
Nowfel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). It is a pleasure 
to receive our friends from across the 
ocean, On behalf of the U.S. Senate we 
welcome you, and trust your stay in our 
country will be pleasant and enjoyable. 

(The distinguished visitors rose in 
their places, and were greeted with 
applause.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senate is indebted to our colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], for inviting to the Senate 
today the distinguished representatives 
of the Libyan Parliament. 

It is a fact that following World War 
II the United Nations passed a resolu- 
tion which prescribed the method by 
which Libya would achieve self-determi- 
nation. ‘The people of Libya followed 
the method prescribed by the United 
Nations, and in 1951 made their report 
to the United Nations. That year I had 
the honor to be a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. The other 
representative of the United States, from 
Congress, at that time was the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. I also had the honor in 
that session to represent the United 
States on the question of receiving the 
report of Libya upon the question of its 
admission to the United Nations. 
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I am happy that in that year the great 
country of Libya was admitted to the 
United Nations. I make the point that 
following their travail and sacrifice in 
World War II the people of that country 
made their decision toward self-determi- 
nation. They decided the kind of gov- 
ernment that they wanted. 

In the years. that have passed their 
King and democratic government have 
maintained the principles of democracy 
and freedom, and have exercised them. 

Before that, the people of that country 
had a liberation and revolutionary 
movement which, though suppressed for 
a time, finally came to fruition. We 
know of their deep interest in democratic 
government. We know that they are 
practicing democratic government. We 
know their deep interest and concern for 
justice and peace in the world. 

Therefore, today I am happy, speaking 
in behalf of the members of the minor- 
ity party, the Republicans, to join the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee in 
welcoming these distinguished guests 
from Libya. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] and the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. Senator 
Cooper has recalled it to my mind, the 
year 1951, when we were both delegates 
to the United Nations representing the 
United States at the sixth Conference of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in Paris. 

I recall the outstanding work per- 
formed by the Senator from Kentucky, 
who represented the United States on 
the question of Libya. Iam happy to re- 
call also that it was a close vote, and 
that, on the one-vote basis, the Senator 
from Kentucky cast his vote in our 
friends and colleagues from Libya. 

We know that you, members of the 
delegation, have great difficulties in your 
country. You have a huge country to 
govern. You do not have too much, as 
yet, in the way of resources. You do 
have a glorious culture and a glorious 
tradition. I am happy to join with my 
colleagues in the Senate in extending to 
you our best wishes, and to express the 
hope that in the future you will prosper, 
and that you will be the beneficiary of 
such prosperity, and that this will only 
be the first of many visits on your part 
to the United States of America. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Libyan delegation has asked 
me to express the appreciation and the 
gratitude of the delegation to the US. 
Senate, to the Presiding Officer, to Sena- 
tor Cooper, and to Senator MANSFIELD 
for this generosity. 

Perhaps we have witnessed a historic 
event. For the first time, of which I am 
aware, there has been a simultaneous 
Arabic interpretation of two speeches in 
the Senate. 





WASTE IN DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
a long time many of us have been con- 
vinced that under its present organiza- 
tion setup the Department of Defense 
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has been wasting vast amounts of the 
taxpayer’s money. 

With me here today is a documented 
report presenting where many millions 
of dollars have been wasted; and also il- 
lustrating how the combat capability of 
our forces has been impaired. 

This report concerns itself with the 
procurement of nine series of combat 
and tactical vehicles, including 19,000 
pieces of equipment. 

The total value of these defense units, 
as priced by the Department of the Army, 
amounts to $1.6 billion. This figure is 
exclusive of both spare parts and neces- 
sary modification costs. 

The wide range of the deficiencies in 
these combat vehicles is hard to believe 
possible in a country like ours, long noted 
for its production efficiency. 

The most prevalent failures in these 
units were in the engine, transmission, 
and track and suspension systems. 

Defects revealed seriously impaired 
operations and maintenance. 

Many of the defects were found in the 
initial prototypes—but many more were 
located in actual production. 

Despite these findings, procurement 
continued, without adequate means of 
evaluating said equipment; and there- 
fore no effective basis for taking correc- 
tive action. 

Following are the vehicles examined: 
Medium tank, M-—48 and M-48A1; heavy 
tank recovery vehicle, M-51; carrier, 
light weapons, infantry, M-274; heavy 
tank, M-103; armored personnel carrier, 
M-—59; self-propelled mortar carrier, 
M-84; 10-ton truck tractor, M-123; self- 
propelled 106-millimeter multiple rifle, 
M-50; semitrailer—electric van, M- 
348Al. 

Here are some of the findings. 

In the procurement of M-48 and 
M-48A1 medium tanks, the Government 
spent $1.25 billion. 

At one location, 64 of these tanks were 
examined. These 64 had 1,311 perform- 
ance failures, although used only 58.6 
miles per vehicle per month. 

Some of the weaknesses discovered 
were tracks falling off frequently on 
rough terrain; and range finders on the 
9-millimeter guns seldom being used be- 
cause of frequent maladjustment. 

The M-51 heavy tank recovery vehicle 
had comparable defects and similar 
breakdowns. 

Reports on the operation of 40 of these 
vehicles showed that 682 failures, involv- 
ing 421 different parts, occurred in 1 
year, even though the vehicles them- 
selves had averaged only 582 miles usage 
for the entire year. 

The M-274 light-weapons carrier was 
found to have 16 serious defects. Most 
of the latter had been disclosed in the 
testing period, before production began. 
Nevertheless millions of dollars were ex- 
pended on procuring them with their al- 
ready discovered defects. 

Among the latter were frequent en- 
gine failures, defective welding, and the 
continual working loose of the steering 
column from the steering gearbox. 

The heavy tank, the M-103, on which 
tens of millions of dollars were spent, 
was found generally incapable of per- 
forming the basic functions for which 
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it was designed. These tanks were nev- 
ertheless shipped to the 7th Army 
in Europe, without sufficient testing or 
action to eliminate their deficiencies. 

Over $200 million were spent on the 
purchase of the M-—59, Army personnel 
carrier, even though this carrier con- 
tained many major defects which lim- 
ited its performance. 

Not only was this vehicle discovered 
to be underpowered, but its powerplant 
obviously lacked adequate durability. 
At one installation, of the 143 M-—59’s in 
use, average failure was one per vehicle 
over a 9-month period, even though 
average use was only 60 miles per month. 

The self-propelled mortar carrier, the 
M-84, on which many millions were ex- 
pended, was found to have the same 
basic defects discovered in the M-59. 
The defects of the latter were known 
prior to the procurement of the former. 

The 10-ton truck tractor M-123, also 
involving millions, proved generally in- 
adequate for the mission for which it 
had been designed. 

The self-propelled 106-millimeter 
multiple rifle, the M—50—-with millions of 
dollars also expended here—had a high 
percentage of failures involving the 
armament system, track and suspension 
system, transmission, cooling system, 
control and instrument gages, and the 
engine itself. 

Two-thirds of these vehicles showed 
at least one engine or transmission fail- 
ure during the period of examination. 

The semitrailer, electric van, M—348A1, 
was found unsuitable for its intended 
purpose, because of inferior materials, 
inferior workmanship, and basic defects 
in design. It was estimated that cor- 
rection of the defects in said unit would 
cost $3,000 per vehicle. The original 
cost was $8,000. 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell 
and his able organization should be con- 
gratulated for the ability and endurance 
they have demonstrated in wading 
through the current maze of overlapping 
Pentagon authority and responsibility 
to find this incredible waste. 

I will present shortly additional infor- 
mation about additional waste which 
has taken place in the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very glad 
to yield to the able Senator and my 
good friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Missouri in a position to 
advise me whether it is true that we had 
started to produce an amphibian plane 
which was to be used in connection 
with our submarine detection work and 
our rescue work and our coastal patrol 
work, both in the United States and else- 
where in the world, and that, although 
we finally produced two of them, both 
contained such serious internal defects 
that they crashed, and therefore the en- 
tire program had to be abandoned, and 
that at the present time we are not pro- 
ducing any, although another amphibian 
plane may have been started on the 
drawing board? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have heard about 
it, but as usual, I am not as current on 
my facts as is the Senator from Oregon. 
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I shall look into the matter with in- 
terest, because the American people are 
entitled to know about what has been 
going on with respect to their defense 
dollar. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not have the facts. 
I have been reliably informed, but I do 
not have the facts as to the amount of 
the loss. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator be of assistance to me, because he 
is my adviser on matters of air defense, 
in view of his great record in this field, 
both before and since he came to the 
Senate. 

I wish he would have someone look 
into this matter to find out whether 
there is any danger that we will aban- 
don entirely the use of the amphibian 
plane. There is a strong body of expert 
opinion, of which I am aware, that in 
some areas of the world, such as in 
Africa and southeast Asia and else- 
where, even though such planes are con- 
sidered conventional planes, they still do 
a type of work that a jet plane cannot 
very successfully perform. In this jet 
age and nuclear age, it is very easy to 
make the false assumption that what 
we ought to be doing is pouring more 
and more money into jet expenditure 
and nuclear expenditures. We would 
thus forget the fact that unless we have 
a balanced defense program, the jets 
and the nuclear weapons cannot save 
us. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my dis- 
tinguished friend from Oregon for his 
kind words, and I assure him that I 
will look into the matter and undertake 
to present it promptly to the Military 
Preparedness Subcommittee. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska for his typical graciousness 
and courtesy in yielding to me so that 
I may go back to committee. 

Mr. GRUENING. It is always a great 
pleasure to listen to the wise words of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alaska for his courtesy. 





JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr, President, 
section 712 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, provides that 
the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction shall be composed of 10 mem- 
bers, 5 of them members of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and 5 of them members of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The law provides that these five mem- 
bers from each of the committees are to 
be appointed by the chairman of the 
respective committee, three from the 
majority and two from the minority 
party 


During the last session of Congress the 
Senate members of the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production were Senator 
Sparkman, Senator Frear, Senator 
Capehart, Senator Bennett, and myself. 
' Senators Sparkman, CapPeHart, BEn- 
NETT, and I wish to continue as mem- 
bers. In addition, in accordance with 
section 712 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, I have appoint- 
ed Senator Dovetas as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production. 
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A meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production will be called in the 
near future. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NOMINATION OF HOWARD MORGAN 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE FED- 
ERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I 
have said many times in the Senate, it 
gives me a great deal of pleasure to be 
able to commend the press of this Na- 
tion when, in my judgment, it performs 
its vital public service of educating the 
public. 

An example of the able editorial writ- 
ing I have in mind is to be found in the 
January 1960, issue of the Oregon- 
Washington Farmer Union, the official 
publication of the Farmers Union of my 
State. The editorial to which I refer is 
entitled “Morgan on Power Commis- 
sion.” 

I am particularly pleased to bring this 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues for two reasons. The first is 
that the editorialist gives just and due 
praise to a prominent Oregonian, Mr. 
Howard Morgan, whose name has been 
submitted to the Senate by the President 
for appointment to the Federal Power 
Commission. Needless to say, I fully 
concur in the high estimate of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s qualifications described in the edi- 
torial. 

Second, I am pleased because the edi- 
tor, Arthur H. Bone, an old and highly 
respected friend of mine, takes occa- 
sion to discuss the argument of Peter 
T. Odegard, formerly president of Reed 
College, and one of the Nation’s most 
respected political scientists, in connec- 
tion with the functioning of a regulatory 
commission. Dr. Odegard’s comments 
and seasoned inclusions are worthy of 
the most careful consideration by legis- 
lators concerned with the problem of 
the responsible functioning of inde- 
pendent boards and commissions within 
the Federal Establishment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I re- 
ferred be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Oregon-Washington Farmer 
Union, January 1961] 
MoRGAN ON POWER COMMISSION 

The appointment of Howard Morgan of 
Sisters to the Federal Power Commission 
is one of the best yet made by President 
Kennedy. Morgan, former public utilities 
commissioner in the Holmes administra- 
tion and long a member of the Farmers 
Union, is well qualified to serve on this 
important Commission by both training and 
experience. Furthermore, he will bring to 
his new assignment a record of honesty on 
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behalf of the public interest, a quality sorely 
needed by the regulatory commissions. 

The Landis report on these Federal regu- 
latory commissions has focused new atten- 
tion on the sorry record made in recent 
years by this fourth branch of Government. 
The Federal Power Commission, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission—and the others—are all 
guilty. And this is not a partisan matter. 
As pointed out by Landis, the deterioration 
started under Truman and was made worse 
by Eisenhower. What is needed is a new 
concept of the role these regulatory com- 
missions should play in Government. 

Some students of political science are 
raising the question of whether the regula- 
tory commissions have any place in our 
system of government. Peter T. Odegard, 
former president of Reed College and now 
professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, in a recent article in 
the Washington Post, has proposed that 
the regulatory agencies be scuttled. He 
argues that it is impossible to separate ad- 
ministrative functions from politics. 

“Administration,” he says, ‘is not some- 
thing apart from politics but an integral 
part of a unified, if complex, political proc- 
ess.” And Professor Odegard thinks that 
Congress erred in seeking to immunize the 
regulatory commissions from politics. 

He continues: “This immunizing has 
been done by placing them outside the ex- 
ecutive establishment, limiting the number 
of commissioners who may be appointed 
from any one party, giving them overlap- 
ping terms longer than the 4-year term of 
the President and by limiting the President’s 
power to remove them for any reason other 
than ‘inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office.” The result has been to 
create a politically irresponsible ‘headless 
fourth branch of Government.’ ” 

Because of the economic interests affected 
by the regulations of these various regula- 
tory commissions, they are up to their ears 
in politics. They are under constant pres- 
sure from lobbyists for special interests— 
railroads, TV and radio interests, private 
utilities, and big business in general. Yet 
because of their “nonpolitical” nature, the 
people, whose interests they have been set 
up to protect, have little or no control over 
them. 

“Most serious students of the problem,” 
says Odegard, now agree that it is useless 
to pretend that “‘we can preserve democracy 
and still vest economic power in a govern- 
mental agency that is not clearly subject to 
Officials who in turn are responsible to the 
people. By making commissions independ- 
ent, we make it virtually tmpossible for any 
administration, Republican or Democratic, 
to develop and administer a coherent and 
consistent economic policy.” 

We are inclined to agree with Professor 
Odegard that the regulatory commissions 
should be abolished and their duties trans- 
ferred to executive agencies directly respon- 
sible to the President. But until such time 
as Congress abolishes the commissions, the 
only protection the people have is to make 
sure that members named to the commis- 
sions will honestly and faithfully represent 
the public interest. This we can be sure 
Mr. Morgan will do as a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. We predict there 
will be no more Hells Canyon giveaways 
while Howard Morgan serves in Washington. 





RESOLUTIONS OF WESTERN FOR- 
ESTRY AND CONSERVATION AS- 
SOCIATION 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, several 

days ago I had an opportunity to consult 

with Mr. H. R. Glascock, of the Western 

Forestry and Conservation Association, 
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and Mr. Dave James, of the Simpson 
Timber Co., on forest and conservation 
matters. These gentlemen left with me 
some of the resolutions this association 
made at their last annual convention. 
I got in touch with Mr. Glascock and 
secured the balance of their resolutions, 
and I think they are of sufficient interest 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be in- 
serted in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. 

I should like to commend this associa- 
tion in particular for the good work that 
it is doing in furthering sound, working 
relationships with Canada and Mexico, 
as evidenced by their Resolutions 1 and 2. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1 


(Approved at 5ist Western Forestry Confer- 
ence, Victoria, British Columbia, Decem- 
ber 9, 1960) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CANADIAN DEPARTMENT OF 
FORESTRY 


Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation commends the creation of the Ca- 
nadian Department of Forestry, and con- 
gratulates the Honorable Hugh J. Flemming 
on his appointment as the first Minister of 
Forestry. 

Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation extends its support and cooperation 
to the Minister of Forestry and the depart- 
ment in its development of sound, progres- 
sive and essential cooperative forest policies 
and programs with the several Provinces of 
the Dominion in the administration and 
management of their important forest 
resources. 


RESOLUTION 2 


(Approved at 51st Western Forestry Confer- 
ence, Victoria, British Columbia, Decem- 
ber 9, 1960) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ONE FOREST UNDER THREE 
FLAGS 


In the light of the accelerated interest in 
forestry evidenced by the participation in 
the Fifth World Forestry Congress by the 
Government, forest landowners and forest 
operators of Mexico and the common inter- 
ests and characteristics of forestry and forest 
resources of western North America, the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion is urged, through its forest counsel, to 
acquaint the proper authorities of Mexico, 
the forest landowners and forest operators 
of that country with the aims of the West- 
ern Forestry and Conservation Association 
and invite their active participation in as- 
sociation activities to the end that Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association may 
in future years become one forest under 
three flags. 





RESOLUTION 3 


(Approved at 51st Western Forestry Confer- 
ence, Victoria, British Columbia, Decem- 
ber 9, 1960) 


PROTECTION OF FORESTS FROM PESTS 


Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation recognizes the need for protection of 
the forests from damaging diseases, insect 
and animal pests. To attain this objective 
the association recommends that: 

1. The National Plant Board under the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the United States be expanded to in- 
clude representatives of Government forestry 
agencies and private forestry associations, 
and its activities expanded to include forest 
pests. 

2. The departments of agriculture of the 
several States, Provinces and Federal Gov- 
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ernments immediately adopt quarantines 
against the European pine shoot moth to 
prevent movement of infested material into 
noninfested areas. 

3. The advisory committee of the U.S. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of the 
US. Department of Interior be continued, 
and its membership include two foresters 
conversant with the use of chemicals in 
control] of forest pests. 

4. The chemical screening program con- 
ducted at the Denver Laboratory by the 
U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
be intensified to increase the present com- 
mendable and promising results in protect- 
ing the forest areas from rodents and other 
animal pests. 

5. The authority and responsibility for 
forest pest control should be centered in the 
forestry departments of the several State 
and Provincial governments. 


—_— 


RESOLUTION 4 
(Approved at 51st Western Forestry Confer- 
ence, Victoria, British Columbia, December 
9, 1960) 
DUPLICATING NATURAL RESOURCE AGENCIES 


Western Forestry and Conservation Associ- 
ation opposes the establishment of new 
bodies of Government with responsibilities 
which overlap and duplicate those of exist- 
ing natural resource agencies as leading to 
conflict and confusion rather than to coordi- 
nation of effort in the important field of 
conservation. 





RESOLUTION 5 


(Approved at 51st Western Forestry Confer- 
ence, Victoria, British Columbia, December 
9, 1960) 

FIRE WEATHER FORECASTING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


In view of the dire need of more accurate 
and specific fire weather forecasting in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Western Forestry and Conser- 
vation Association urgently requests the 
Department of Transport to fill as early as 
possible in 1961 the proposed position of 
Forest Meteorologist to work in conjunction 
with the present Government forecasting 
staff at the Vancouver Weather Office. 


RESOLUTION 6 


(Approved at 51st Western Forestry Confer- 
ence, Victoria, British Columbia, December 
9, 1960) 

STRENGTHENING FIRE WEATHER SERVICE IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


Western Forestry and Conservation Associ- 
ation reaffirms its active support and promo- 
tion of a strengthened fire weather program. 
In view of the catastrophic losses of the 1959 
and 1960 fire seasons and the expanding need 
for increased fire weather support for fire 
control forces, the U.S. Weather Bureau and 
the Congress of the United States should 
implement the cooperatively developed fire 
weather forecasting and research program at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 





HOOD RIVER VALLEY CITIZENS 
RECEIVE HONORS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
George Bartch, manager of the Hood 
River Chamber of Commerce, has direct- 
ed my attention to the highlights of 
Hood River County’s annual awards 
banquet. I am very grateful to him for 
this courtesy, since it permits me to 
share, with my colleagues on the delega- 
tion, our pride in the outstanding ac- 
complishments of notable Oregonians. 
To each of the award winners, I present 
my congratulations upon this deserved 
recognition. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement prepared by Mr. 
Bartch, together with a listing of the 
award recipients, be printed at this point 
in my remarks. ; 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To: Senator WAYNE MorsE. 
Subject: Hood River Valley Citizens Take 
Honors. 

Hood River Valley citizens took top honors 
at the Orchardist of the Year annual awards 
banquet at Hood River’s Wy’East High School 
on Monday evening, February 6. Before a 
crowd of 500 persons that flooded the big 
Wy’East gymnasium, Sidney Babson was 
awarded 1960 “Orchardist of the Year,” Rev. 
Albert Allen was awarded 1960 “‘Senior Citi- 
zen,” and Dave Jensen was awarded “Junior 
Citizen,” Miss Emma Handby 1960 “Woman 
of the Year,” and Norman Hukari “Outstand- 
ing 1960 Young Farmer.” 

Dr. Harry Dillin, president of Linfield 
College, presented the banquet address which 
featured “pear ’n apple smorgasbord” dinner. 

“Orchardist of the Year” award was ac- 
cepted by Dr. S. Gorham Babson of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School in the name 
of his father, Sidney Babson, of Parkdale, 
Oreg., who could not be present. Babson 
operates a 40-acre orchard which he devel- 
oped from a raw tract in 1908. He is noted 
for his outstanding horticulture practice. 
He is credited for developing many orchard 
procedures now taken for granted in the - 
industry. 

A surprise citation was given to Walter 
Wells at the orchardist banquet for his 
unique family-based orchard marketing firm 
that he built as a pioneer valley grower. 

“Senior Citizen,” Rev. Albert Allen, rector 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, was cited for 
his all-around community services and his 
leadership in the Mid-Columbia Family 
Clinic. 

“Junior Citizen” Dave Jensen is the father 
of five children who has been an active 
worker in county youth service and PTA 
affairs. 

“Woman of the Year” Miss Emma Handby, 
county health nurse, has spearheaded health 
services and welfare work for the citizens of 
the county. 

She developed the inoculation program for 
the county. 

“Outstanding Young Farmer” Norman 
Hukari is a tireless community worker and 
civic leader, who in conjunction with his 
brother, has developed a 12-acre fruit farm 
into a 150-acre operation during the past 
10 years. 

The annual banquet awards dinner fea- 
tured the famous Hood River pears and ap- 
ples in many ways. All Oregon products 
were served, which included a unique pear 
pie, apple and pear salads, a number of 
relishes, apple desserts, apple breads and 
candy. All this was prepared by the women 
of Pine Grove Home Economics Club. 





RESOLUTION OF OREGON STATE 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter addressed to me 
containing a resolution adopted by the 
Oregon State Dental Association. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 31, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The following resolution was 
passed at the January 21 meeting of the 
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executive council of the Oregon State Dental 
Association: 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Dental 
Association go on record as approving, rec- 
ommending, and actively supporting the 
American Dental Association’s request to es- 
tablish a category in the program of Federal 
grants-in-aid funds to States specifically 
earmarked for dental public health pro- 
grams, such funds to be used to support 
and strengthen basic dental public health 
services at the State and local health depart- 
ment level and for special studies and in- 
vestigations concerned with the dental 
health problem, and in establishing and 
maintaining adequate measures for the pre- 
vention and control of dental diseases, in- 
cluding grants for demonstrations and the 
training of personnel; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Dentai Association; the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service; and to the 
Oregon elective officials to the Congress of 
the United States.” 

Yours very truly, 
ALAN Y. CLARK, DM_D., 
President. 





AGRARIAN REFORM IN THE 
AMERICAS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recorp an address by 
David Hume before the Inter-American 
Bar Convention in Bogota, Colombia, on 
January 28, entitled “Agrarian Reform 
in the Americas.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN THE AMERICAS 


(An address by David Hume, before the 
Inter-American Bar Convention, Bogota, 
Columbia, Jan. 28, 1961) 

Agrarian reform, increasingly embodying 
one of the great problems of this age, is 
almost as difficult of definition as it is of 
solution. 

Cursed and revered, damned and deified, 
declared both monster and savior, the re- 
distribution of lands under this principle 
has challenged successfully the best of minds 
and the worst of intentions. 

For many legal theorists, agrarian reform 
is simply an organized change in land ten- 
ure; for others it is a program to improve 
the relative position of small agricultural 
units in the economy; for those intent on 
establishing the best methods to finance it, 
the reform has been called a change in land 
tenure, organized and directed by the state, 
for the purpose of obtaining better distribu- 
tion of iand, followed by supplemental 
measures to increase agricultural produc- 
tion.* 

It is the stuff of which dreams and night- 
mares are made. For the impoverished and 
landless farmer, it is hope; for the very 
rich absentee landlord, it is the devil’s 
work, come to take by theft what is impos- 
sible to take by law. 


HISTORY 


The history of agrarian reform is the his- 
tory of mankind extending throughout that 
period which we know and into the age 
where we can only guess. Thirty-five cen- 
turies before the wheel and the horse 
reached Egypt from Asia, we find the ancient 
Egyptian civilization with an agricultural 
system recognizable even today. In the 
golden age of the Pharoah, known in that 





1I-A Ecosoc series, citing in part, Carrol, 
Thomas F., Bangkok, Thailand, December 
1954, FAO. 
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arid land as “the giver of water to the 
earth,” we find the system where by decree 
one-quarter of each harvest was shared 
amongst the inhabitants of the district 
which produced it, while the other three- 
quarters were set aside for the expenses 
of administration—in other words, for the 
salaries of the officials and for the cost of 
maintaining those relatively few citizens 
who dealt directly with the Pharoah 
himself. 

The pyramids do not tell the story; and 
were it not for the advanced writings—I do 
not use the word civilization—of that time, 
the history of this ancient farmer would be 
still mute. 

If the nomadic tribes who descended on 
the fat prizes of civilization met with less 
than a spirited resistance, the answer might 
well be found here. 

Basically there was to be no change for 
thousands of years, down through the civ- 
ilization of the Tigris and Euphrates and 
into the time of what we call modern 
civilization. 

It is interesting to note that, under the 
code of Hammurabi some 20 centuries be- 
fore Christ, landed proprietors were made 
responsible to the state for the upkeep of 
the canals on their land. 

We sense even by this fragment of histori- 
cal minutiae, that the land itself was be- 
ginning to suffer. 

Somehow the conscience of kings lagged 
far behind the scientific ingenuity of the 
subjects. In the basin of the Yellow River, 
the Chinese farmers, not yet imprisoned in 
the servitude which was to be their lot, were 
fighting for survival by clearing and draining 
the land, providing it with a system of irri- 
gation, pouring it with crops, and turning 
the great plain into a garden in which the 
first citrus fruits were developed, 'Thou- 
sands of miles away and hundreds of years 
later, we glimpse more clearly the great 
Greek culture and by the seventh century 
before Christ, we can hear the great Solon 
lashing out against a system which already 
found the Greek farmer in bondage, and 
setting a limit on the amount of land which 
could be held by any landowner. 

Sparta appears just long enough for us 
to recognize her third-class citizens, the 
Helots, peasants attached to the land on 
which they worked, men whose life was held 
in such contempt that they could be killed 
with impunity. 

The baton of world leadership passed from 
hand to hand, from the Greek to the Roman 
and almost unnoticed to the barbarian who 
was our immediate parent. 

There were protests; there were laws, and 
there was frustration. The Caesar Maximian 
was to take his place on the podium of his- 
tory as one who had suppressed the peasants 
of Gaul, who were, according to Gibbon, 
“confined to the soil either by the real 
weight of fetters or by the no less cruel and 
forcible restraint of the lords.” 

Almost unnoticed, too, at that time except 
by a handful of those who believed, was the 
proclamation of a new and thrilling concept 
that man was beneficiary of a soul given 
only by God and taken only by God. The 
farmer, the coloni partiarii, unprotected by 
the agricultural codes of the Egyptians and 
those who followed, was to find that, in re- 
ligion at least, he was at long last a part 
of the brotherhood of man. 

For many it was still a well-kept secret. 

For many it still is. 

Adam Smith looking back on this period 
had this to say of the situation: “In the 
ancient state of Europe the occupiers of land 
were all tenants at will, They belonged more 
to the land than to the master, The people 
on the land could not marry without the 
consent of the lord; they could not acquire 
property except in unusual circumstances, 
and when they did, it was in the name of 
the master.” As Smith was writing this in 
the latter part of the 18th ce:tury, he noted 
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that the practice had not changed in 
“Russia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia 
and parts of Germany.” 

Pliny the Elder had looked into the future 
and said “Latifundia will be the ruin of 
Italy.” He apparently spoke with good cause. 
As the Roman discipline broke down, the 
landless mobs assembled in Rome. In a 
classic example of attacking a symptom 
rather than a cause, the Caesars built for 
the increasingly unruly rabble vast coliseums 
and arranged the great spectacles to take 
their minds off their troubles. Whether this 
was considered cheaper in the long run than 
agrarian reform has been lost to us in the 
mists of time. 

The beautiful land was obviously being 
wasted even faster by this time under the 
prevailing system and Pliny and Columella, 
with a sense of urgency felt even now, de- 
nounced agricultural slavery as wasteful and 
expensive. They openly mourned the death 
of incentive in the Roman farmer. The 
philosophers agreed: ‘“‘Whatever work he does 
beyond what is sufficient to purchase his 
own maintenance can be squeezed out of him 
by violence only and not any interest of his 
own.” 

Long after Rome and concurrent with the 
Crusades, we can note in passing that at last, 
by the Assize of Jerusalem, exact evaluations 
had been placed on the men bound to the 
soil: 3 slaves equaled 12 oxen equaled 1 war 
horse equaled 300 pieces of gold. 

In the common law nations which devel- 
oped, the land tenure system was dominated 
by the metayers, or, as they were called in 
Scotland the “steel bow tenants” or as dig- 
nified by Blackstone the “bailiffs,” those de- 
serving subjects appointed by the feudal 
lords to collect the rents and taxes and to 
enforce their laws. 

The Latin American pattern of land tenure 
was being developed in Spain and Portugal. 
As the Spanish drove the Moors back into 
the sea, they left the mark of their own 
brand of feudalistic tenure in their wake. 
For the farmer who had fought to free him- 
self from his foreign master, we can only 
guess at his disappointment. For the land 
itself, the release from the conservation- 
minded Moor spelled disaster. The irre- 
placeable topsoil, which had taken 10,000 
years per inch to create, bled unchecked into 
rivers and out to the sea. 

Almost 18 centuries were to pass from the 
time of the birth of Christ before man could 
bring himself to begin an earnest application 
of those principles which would recognize 
that he need not die before he could claim 
a@ plot of land as his own. For the warrior 
who disdained the plow and grasped the 
sword of conquest, land was the incidental 
road to plunder. In a world dedicated to the 
law of violence, feudalism was both cause 
and result. 

It was the explorer who was to change 
everything, albeit unwittingly, with the dis- 
covery of a new world. In the beginning the 
changes to come were hardly visible. Within 
25 years, in 1513, of the first landing of Co- 
lumbus, Charles V had issued a royal decree 
ordering the distribution of caballeria and 
peonia lands to his conquering troops. His 
careful distinction between caballeros and 
infantes would have been surprising only if 
it had not been made (over 300 years later 
in 1818 the Congress of Angostura of Vene- 
zuela carefully retained the spirit of the 
royal decree). 

Along with the first European exports— 
science, religion, modern weapons of war, 
smallpox and venereal disease—came the 
feudal system of the civilized world which, 
insofar as the tiller of the soil was concerned, 
must have made the communal system al- 
ready employed by the great ruling Indian 
tribes seem a veritable paradise. 

Someone with an eye for administrative 
cleanliness decreed in Bolivia by 1572 that 
the individual tribute of the farmer was to 
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be 8 pesos per person. It is hardly likely 
that an official eyebrow was raised. 

Unseen, unnoticed, unexpectedly the seeds 
for agrarian reform, so long dormant, now 
began their germination. While the aristoc- 
racy concerned itself with immediate wealth 
waiting only to be transported to the home- 
land, the new arrivals who tilled the soil 
pushed deeper and deeper into the wilderness 
and farther and farther away from con- 
stituted authority. The inherent dignity 
that attaches.to a man who has his own 
home, who tilis his own soil, who stands as 
master of his own family unit, began to 
assert itself. The farmer and the priest 
alone did not seek a quick trip home. 

As man suddenly found himself independ- 
ent in the wilderness, while his former 
masters were busy with more important 
matters, the spirit created for his new found 
dignity continued to grow and by the latter 
part of the 18th century the whisperings of 
individual revolution burst into the roar of 
full war on the American Continents as the 
tillers of the soil from many lands turned 
on constituted authority from abroad. 

In a world uniformly dedicated to the po- 
litical principle of the divine right of kings, 
to an acceptance of governments which took 
for granted that the transfer of land in- 
cluded the transfer of human beings on that 
land, the trumpeting of the equality of man 
was echoed and reechoed. The peoples of 
the Americas almost as one rose to the words 
blazing across the horizon: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, * * *. That to secure 
these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed * * *.” 

The magic words were not fulfillment, but 
the promise had been made. 

There was hope. 

It has been said that the Latin American 
wars of independence, unlike that in the 
United States of America, were fought by and 
for a ruling elite with the bulk of the popu- 
lation participating much as the vassals of 
the Middle Ages had fought for and with 
their feudal lords. 

So long as the curse of slavery hung heavy 
on the lands of the New World, the distinc- 
tion appears a fragile yardstick, 

If it be possible to establish the moment 
in time for a concrete beginning to a new 
system of land tenure, the historian of to- 
day might well pause here. 

The death rattle of slavery was beginning 
for the keen of hearing, although it took 
almost three-quarters of a century of agony 
and blood to finally kill it. 

The vast armies of the landless were 
plunging toward the freedom they had 
sought so long. Slowly at first but ever 
gathering momentum, legislatures recognized 
the new status for men of the soil and new 
laws were placed on the statute books of the 
world. The executive and the judiciary were 
to complete the encirclement of the problem. 

Desire and power were married at this 
auspicious moment. 


LEGISLATION 


By 1796 a land act was passed by the 
Congress of the United States of America, 
and by 1803 a congressional committee was 
sending questions to the Secretary of the 
Treasury—questions having to do with the 
size of the tracts, the methods of sales, the 
amount of interest to be charged, and the 
credit systems to be employed.? 

By 1797 settlers along the great Ohio 
River, in what would have appeared sheer 
presumptuousness only a few years before, 
were asking for 400 acres per family, and by 
1806 the pioneers who had ventured without 
authority to settle on Government land were 


2S. Doc. No. 56, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 
CVII——180 
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asking the Government for title without pay. 
These were the squatters. 

The North American squatter, whose 
counterpart was called agregado in Argen- 
tina, tolerado in Bolivia, precario in Chile, 
precarista in Cuba, or ocupante in still other 
nations, was no longer a villein. By a series 
of pre-emption laws enacted between 1800 
and 1841, he began the purchase of lands 
in the public domain—land belonging to all 
the people and which he was to own in fee 
simple. 

More than 1 billion acres of public lands 
were disposed of by the Federal Government 
of the United States under various pro- 
grams, all directed to the consummation of 
the ancient dream that each man should 
have the opportunity to occupy a parcel of 
land, not his grave. 

Not all the legislation in the United States 
was good; not all the statutes effected their 
avowed purpose, and there was no clear-cut 
delineation of effect. The recital of the 
legislative enactments cannot help, how- 
ever, but carry a certain excitement to the 
student of this subject. There was the 
original Homestead Act of 1862 by which a 
man acquired title to 160 acres of land after 
building a habitable house, cultivating a 
part of the land, and residing on it for a 
period originally set at 5 years but later 
reduced to 3; the enlarged Homestead Act 
of 1909 which increased the acreage allow- 
able to 320 acres for homesteaders in the 
arid West; the Stock Raising Homestead Act 
of 1916 which increased the acreage to some 
640 acres. 

On another front, irrigable lands in Fed- 
eral reclamation projects were opened in 
1902; lands within the national forests were 
opened in 1906. 

The territory disappeared in vast chunks: 
61 million acres to veterans; 11 million acres 
under the Timber Culture Act of 1873; 14 
million acres under the Timber and Stone 
Act; and still another 10 million acres under 
the Desert Land Act of 1877 as modified in 
1891! 

The agencies necessary to assist in the 
great programs which then ensued included 
the Farm Credit Administration, established 
in 1916 to meet the need for long-term, low- 
interest loans for the purchases of the farm 
land, the establishment of Federal land 
banks and of National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions. 

As the United States of America was to 
discover, the battle for freedom for her citi- 
zens of the soil required constant attention. 
As a consequence, in the early 1930's with 
the great depression which paralyzed the 
economic world, it became necessary to es- 
tablish credit cooperatives, to establish 
measures to alleviate the condition of those 
farmers who stood to lose what their im- 
mediate ancestors had gained. There was 
emergency legislation—a provision for op- 
erating loans; liberal mortgage laws; but 
most important, under the Farm Home Ad- 
ministration the provision of educational 
facilities by county supervisors to work with 
the farmers in preparing farm management 
plans, to set up and keep farm records on 
a scientific basis and to analyze and render 
advice on farm problems as they occurred. 

Beginning with the Smith-Lever Act of 
1941,° agricultural research was established 
through a system encompassing the major 
political subdivisions—the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, the counties, and to some 
degree private organizations. Cooperatives 
were established and encouraged; marketing 
facilities were created and maintained. 

It had taken the whole of man’s history 
to accomplish, but the tiller of soil had 
found his opportunity. 


’See “Survey of National Policies on Fed- 
eral Land Ownership,” S. Doc, No. 56, 85th 
Cong., Ist sess. 
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Simultaneous with the efforts of the 
United States, the independent nations of 
Latin America faced the challenge and were 
well into the attainment of the goal before 
the ancient lands in Europe and Asia fol- 
lowed. 

Simon Bolivar’s Trujillo decree of 1825 
had taken a deep cut at the feudal system 
in Bolivia by demanding cash payment to 
the laborers on large farms. It mattered 
little that the decree was unsuccessful; a 
beginning had been made. By successive 
acts in 1842, 1850, and 1863, the efforts were 
continued to raise the standard of living of 
the agricultural workers. There was no na- 
tion in Latin America that had not turned 
to the task. 

The legislation in Latin America was in 
many instances even more directly pointed 
to the issue than that utilized by their 
neighbor to the North: 

In Guatemala, decree No. 900 in 1952 es- 
tablishing agrarian reform was based di- 
rectly on the 1945 Constitution prohibiting 
Latifundia and requiring the land to be re- 
turned to the state. Decree No. 900 was 
repealed in 1954 and replaced by the Agrarian 
Statute in 1957. 

The National Constitution of Paraguay 
adopted in 1940 provided in article 13: 

“In no case will private interests prevail 
over the general interests of the Paraguayan 
nation. All citizens are obliged to lend their 
cooperation.” 

Article 21 of the National Constitution of 
Paraguay provided: 

“The constitution guarantees private 
property, the content and limits thereof to 
be fixed by law, bearing in mind its social 
function. No one may be deprived of his 
property except by virtue of a judgment 
founded in law. 

“The ownership of property of all kinds 
may be legally changed by expropriation for 
reasons of social interest defined by law, 
which shall also determine the manner in 
which compensation shall be made. The 
law may fix the maximum land area that a 
single individual or a legally constituted 
company may own, and any in excess of 
that amount shall be sold at public auction 
or be expropriated by the state for distri- 
bution.” 

Article 22 contained this dynamic lan- 
guage: 

“Every Paraguayan home shall be situated 
on a piece of land belonging to the family.” 

Twenty-five years previously Mexico had 
established the law of agrarian reform as 
one of the bases for their revolution in 1910 
and 2 years later had incorporated that 
law into the Constitution of the Republic. 

The same basic understanding of the 
problem was mirrored in the laws of Uru- 
guay in the series of statutes commencing 
in 1923 where we find the expropriation of 
lands based on “public utility.” ¢ 

THE LAW 

As law gradually replaced force in man’s 
evolution, the strident voice of the warrior 
was muted by the softer but more com- 
pelling voice of the lawyer and the jurist, If 
those who still yearn for the limited com- 
fort of the feudal system need a villain to 
receive their contempt, let them look for 
him amongst our professional ancestors, It 
was the lawyer and the jurist who more than 
any other were to saw through the fetters 
which bound his brothers to the soil. 

For the lawyer interested in the affairs of 
the Americas, and particularly in the prob- 
lem we now discuss, an examination of the 
principal legal theories which supplemented 
the actions of the executive and the legisla- 
ture may be of interest. 

Facts change, circumstances vary, the law 
reflects. When there is plenty of land and 
a relatively few people demanding a portion 


‘The law of Sept. 20, 1989, and of Sept. 19, 
1941. 
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which they insist is their birthright, the 
task of distributing the land is relatively 
simple—and at first blush it may appear 
that this was the case in my own country. 

Let me suggest to you that we examine the 
legal doctrines applicable to determine if in 
fact there is not in our systems of juris- 
prudence adequate justification to distribute 
not only public but private land into the 
permanent tenure of private-individuals—to 
have and to hold, to dispose of as they see 
fit, and to bestow as they desire. 

Put another way: Can the state legally 
acquire any land, public or private, com- 
pensating the owner with public moneys, and 
then grant or sell this land to individuals 
who will become the new owners in fee 
simple? Let me submit not only that the 
question may be answered in the affirmative 
if applied to our past legal history but that 
it be answered in the affirmative for the fu- 
ture. 

For reasons more of convenience than ne- 
cessity, let us look then to the cases which 
deal with the element of the actual taking 
of land which pertains in some degree to 
all our nations represented here today. Gen- 
erally known as expropriation or appropria- 
tion in England and the Latin American na- 
tions, the taking is known by the principle 
of eminent domain in the United States 
of America. 

Eminent domain reduced to its minimum 
might be defined as the power of the sov- 
ereign to take property for public use without 
the owner’s consent® Although the name 
“eminent domain” is 01 comparatively re- 
cent origin, the power has been exercised 
probably since the days of the Romans.* 
Hugo Grotius is credited with originating 
the term “eminent domain” and is generally 
recognized as being responsible for the crys- 
tallization of the legal theorem upon which 
it is based.?’ By today’s interpretation the 
theory of eminent domain, by whatever name, 
is nothing more or less than an inherent 
political right which is considered so vital to 
the very existence and safety of the Gov- 
ernment *® that the property right of the in- 
dividual is subordinated to the welfare of 
the community.® 

In the early history of our judicial an- 
cestors, we know that all land was owned of 
right by the king, and that individual own- 
ership was merely a holding by the king in 
return for performance of governmental 
functions. Under feudalistic tenure, the king 
as @ consequence had a prerogative right, 
later recognized in common law, of enter- 
ing upon private property, with the purpose 
of erecting defenses against a public enemy, 
or to protect the nation against the inroads 
of the sea.” The sovereign also had the 





5 Scott v. Toledo, 36 F. 385. 

* “Annals of Tacitus,” Bk.I, p. 75. 

7 See discussion, “De Jure Belli et Pacis,” 
Lib. II, C. 20. 

8 Sweet v. Rechel, 159 U.S. 349, 379 (1895). 

®See annotation, ibid., 40 F. Ed. 188; emi- 
nent domain, who may exercise; for what 
purpose; what may be taken; property de- 
voted to public use; right acquired; what 
constitutes a taking; right to compensation; 
damage to easements; noise, smoke, bridges, 
and approaches. 

© It is of interest to note at this point the 
laws passed since 1917 in the United States 
by the Congress on flood control alone: 

Public Law 367, 64th Cong., 39 Stat. 948, 
Mar. 1, 1917. 

Public Law 277, 66th Cong., 41 Stat. 
June 5, 1920. 

Public Law 320, 66th Cong., 41 Stat. 1105, 
Feb. 27, 1921. 

Public Law 372, 66th Cong., 41 Stat. 
Mar. 3, 1921. 

Public Law 528, 67th Cong., 42 Stat. 1505, 
Mar. 4, 1923. 

Public Law 892, 68th Cong., 48 Stat. 
Feb. 26, 1925. 
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prerogative right of performance and pre- 
emption—the right to seize provisions for 
the use of the royal household without the 
consent of the owner, and later, perhaps a 
little reluctantly, to pay for them at a fair 
valuation made by appraisers. The theory 
underlying these rights was the foetus of 
what was to become eminent domain. The 
characteristics of the power of eminent do- 
main in England are summed up by Nichols," 
as follows: 

“The power of-eminent domain was thus 
well established in England by the time of 
the American Revolution, and the obligation 
to make compensation had become a neces- 
sary incident to the exercise of the power. 

“Besides, the public good is in nothing 
more essentially interested, than in the pro- 
tection of every individual’s private rights, 
as modeled by the municipal law. In this 
and similar cases the legislature alone can, 
and indeed frequently does, interpose, and 
compel the individual to acquiesce. But 
how does it interpose and compel? Not by 
absolutely stripping the subject of his prop- 
erty in an arbitrary manner; but by giving 
him a full indemnification and equivalent for 
the injury thereby sustained. The public is 
now considered as an individual, treating 
with an individual for an exchange. All that 
the legislature does is to oblige the owner 
to alienate his possessions for a reasonable 
price; and even this is an exertion of a pow- 
er; which the legislature indulges with cau- 
tion and which none but the legislature can 
perform.” 

Eminent domain was used in the Amer- 
ican Colonies but the procedure of its use 
varied from colony to colony and ranged 
from a taking of private property without 
judicial process to the use of the old writ 
of ad quod damnum. The colonial period’s 
use of the power is summed up by Nichols 
in section 1.22(14), as follows: 

“It will thus be seen that the power of 
eminent domain was exercised in the Ameri- 
can Colonies, and that the obligation to 
make compensation for land taken, although 
not treated as an absolute right, was recog- 
nized in all of the colonies except South 
Carolina as soon as property of that char- 
acter had attained sufficient value to make 
the taking of it more than a nominal injury. 
On the other hand, the exercise of the power 
was not restricted to the public use, at least 
in the narrow sense in which that phrase is 
commonly used today, but eminent domain 


Public Law 391, 70th Cong., 45 Stat. 534, 
May 15, 1928. 

Public Law 775, 70th Cong., 45 Stat. 1228, 
Feb. 19, 1929. 

Public Law 678, 74th Cong., 49 Stat. 
June 15, 1936. 

Public Law 738, 74th Cong., 49 Stat. 1570, 
June 22, 1936. 

Public Law 761, 75th Cong., 52 Stat. 1215, 
June 28, 1938. 

Public Law 396, 
Aug. 11, 1939. 

Public Law 
Aug. 18, 1941. 

Public Law 
Dec. 22, 1944. 

Public Law 
July 24, 1946. 

Public Law 858, 80th Cong., 62 Stat. 1175, 
June 30, 1948. 

Public Law 516, 81st Cong., 64 Stat. 
May 17, 1950. 

Public Law 
Oct. 24, 1951. 

Public Law 
Aug. 4, 1954. 

Public Law 
Aug. 4, 1954. 

Public Law 
June 28, 1955. 

Public Law 685, 84th Cong., 70 Stat. 
July 11, 1956. 

41 Vol. I, sec. 1.2(5). 
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566, 88d Cong., 68 Stat. 666, 
780, 83d Cong., 68 Stat. 666, 
99, 84th Cong., 69 Stat. 186, 
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was used in behalf of mills, and of private 
roads and in a certain sense of private drain- 
age, as freely as in the case of public high- 
ways. In short, the history of eminent 
domain in the American Colonies seems to 
sustain a doctrine that the power of eminent 
domain, as it exists untrammeled by con- 
stitutional limitations, extends to the tak- 
ing of property within the jurisdiction of 
the State for the public good, subject only to 
the moral obligation of making compensa- 
tion.” 

The original basis of the theory was to 
change so that today eminent domain is not 
considered a property right or an exercise 
by the State of ultimate ownership but more 
a part of the basic structure of State sov- 
ereignty. Thus today in the United States, 
the power of the Government to acquire and 
hold that land which is needed for the ex- 
ecution of many constitutional powers is 
unquestioned; and when that property can- 
not be taken by voluntary arrangement with 
the owner, the taking by the Government 
which follows is limited by the power of just 
compensation and the constitutional provi- 
sion that no person shall be deprived of 
his property without due process of law. 
Let us examine for a moment how this 
power has been utilized since colonial days. 

It has been used, of course, to acquire the 
necessary sites for public buildings,” as a 
protection to public health and safety, for 
public libraries,“ for purposes of educa- 
tion,’ for public parks, for the preserva- 
tion of places of historical interest,” and 
even for the acquisition of public fisheries,* 
for public highways,” for railroads.” 

A clear statement of the doctrine of emi- 
nent domain in the United States upon 
entering the 20th century is to be found in 
the Kohl case.** Mr. Justice Strong stated 
the position of the Court with a logic and a 
precision which precludes any ambiguity: 

“It has not been seriously contended dur- 
ing the argument that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is without power to appropriate lands 
or other property within the States for its 
own uses, and to enable it to perform its 
proper functions. Such an authority is 
essential to its independent existence and 
perpetuity. These cannot be preserved if 
the obstinacy of a private person, or if any 
other authority, can prevent the acquisi- 
tion of the means or instruments by which 
alone governmental functions can be per- 
formed. The powers vested by the Consti- 
tution in the General Government demand 
for their exercise the acquisition of land 
in all the States. These are needed for 
forts, armories and arsenals, for navy yards 
and lighthouses, for customhouses, post 
offices, and courthouses, and for other pub- 


2 Kohl v. 
(1876) ). 

1% New York City Housing Authority v. 
Muller (270 N.Y. 333, 1 N.E. (2d) 153, 105). 

14 Johnson v. Baltimore (158 Md. 93, 148 
Atl. 209, 66 A.L.R. 1488 (1930) ). 

15 Albright v. Sussex County Lake & Park 
Commission (71 N.J.L. 303, 57 Atl. 398). 

1% United States v. Gettysburg Electric R. 
Co. (160 U.S. 668 (1896)); Shoemaker v. 
United States (147 U.S. 282 (1893) ). 

17 United States v. Gettysburg Electric R. 
Co. (160 U.S. 668 (1896) ). 

% This included the acquisition of natural 
oyster beds and the use has been declared 
no less public under existing laws the use of 
the beds within the limits of the political 
subdivision known as the county was con- 
fined to the inhabitants of that county. 
Coz v. Revelle (125 Md. 579, 94 Atl. 203). 

1° Rindge Co. v. Los Angeles County (262 
U.S. 700). 

2 United States vy. Joint-Traffic Association 
(171 U.S. 505 (1898)); Cherokee Nation v. 
Southern Kansas R. Co. (135 U.S. 641 (1890) ). 
(1890) ). 

191 U.S. 367 at p. 372. 
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lic uses. If the right to acquire property 
for such uses may be made a barren right 
by the unwillingness of property holders to 
sell, or by the action of a State prohibit- 
ing a sale to the Federal Government, the 
constitutional grants of power may be ren- 
dered nugatory, and the Government is 
dependent for its practical existence upon 
the will of a State, or even upon that of a 
private citizen. This cannot be. No one 
doubts the existence in the State govern- 
ments of the right of eminent domain—a 
right distinct from and paramount to the 
right of ultimate ownership. It grows out 
of the necessities of their being, not out of 
the tenure by which lands are held. It 
may be exercised, though the lands are not 
held by grant from the Government, either 
mediately or immediately, and independent 
of the consideration whether they would 
escheat to the Government in case of a fail- 
ure of heirs. The right is the offspring of 
political necessity; and it is inseparable 
from sovereignty, unless denied to it by its 
fundamental law” (Vatt. ch. 20, 34; Bynk. 
lib. 2, ch. 15; Kent, Com. 338-340; Cooley, 
Const. Lim. 584, et seq.). 


THE PRECISE USE OF AGRICULTURE 


At this point it is worthwhile to examine 
what might have been the position of the 
U.S. Government with respect to land re- 
forms if our Nation had been confronted 
with the same set of basic facts that con- 
fronts a great many Latin American nations 
today. The first North American Conser- 
vation Conference held in February 1909, in 
Washington, D.C., had this to say in its 
declaration of principles in part dealing 
with the subject of lands: 

“We recognize land as a fundamental 
resource, yielding the materials needed for 
sustaining population, and forming the 
basis of social organization. Increase in the 
productivity of the soil is a growing need, 
and the possession of the land by the men 
who live upon it not only promotes such 
productivity, but is also the best guarantee 
of good citizenship. In the interest of the 
homemaker we favor regulation of 
on public land, the disposal of public lands 
to actual settlers in areas each sufficient 
to support a family, and the subdivision of 
excessive holdings of agricultural or grazing 
land, thereby preventing monopoly.” 

In 1930 the Natural Resources Board in a 
report by its Land Committee stated: 

“Ownership of land by individuals in fee 
simple absolute was established early in the 
history of this country in spite of early at- 
tempts to establish a semimanorial system 
in some of the colonies. 

“This system has become so firmly estab- 
lished in the United States that individual 
ownership of land has come to be consid- 
ered widely, not as a privilege granted and 
protected by the State, but as the natural 
state of affairs. 

“This attitude, strong in the early years 
of our national history, led to Federal and 
State programs to put public lands into 
private ownership as rapidly as possible. 
Public ownership was considered for the 
most part only as a step in the transfer of 
practically all of the lands into private 
hands.” # 

Thus it is now readily apparent that if 
it had been necessary to issue a policy dec- 
laration by the United States with regard 
to land reform, the question would be one 
of the degree of public benefit involved inso- 
far as extension of the doctrine of eminent 
domain is concerned. More especially, the 
question becomes one of necessity for the 
development of the resources of a commu- 





“Report of the Land Committee to the 
National Resources Planning Board, Public 
Land, Acquisition in a National Land-Use 
Program; Pt. I: Rural Lands, Washington, 
1940, p. 1. 
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nity or of a State. In Clark v. Nash.™ it was 
pointed out that two lines of authority then 
existed, neither of which attempted to lay 
down a fixed rule as a guide in all cases. 
One line of authorities, in a general way, 
held that by public use is meant a use by 
the public or its agencies—i.e., the public 
must have the right to the actual use in 
some way of the property appropriated, The 
other line of decisions was to the effect that 
it is a public use within the meaning of the 
law when the taking is for a use that will 
promote the public interest and tends to 
develop the great natural resources of the 
commonwealth .* 

The Federal Supreme Court, while empha- 
sizing the great caution which must be 
exercised in the matter, has consistently rec- 
ognized the inadequacy of use by the gen- 
eral public as a universal test; it has taken 
the view that there may be exceptional times 
and places in which the very foundations 
of public welfare cannot be laid without re- 
quiring the concessions from individuals to 
each other, upon due compensation, which 
under other circumstances would be left 
wholly to voluntary consent, and that the 
question is largely one of State policy. 

The doctrine that public benefit may be 
sufficient without a right of use on the part 
of the public, to justify a taking of property 
under eminent domain as for a public use, 
is recognized, however, in a leading case in- 
volving irrigation, decided by the Federal 
Supreme Court. The Court had this to say 
on the subject: * 

“While the consideration that the work of 
irrigation must be abandoned if the use of 
the water may not be held to be or constitute 
a public use is not to be regarded as con- 
clusive in favor of such use, yet that fact 
is in this case a most important considera- 
tion. Millions of acres of land otherwise 
cultivable must be left in their present arid 
and worthless condition, and an effectual ob- 
stacle will therefore remain in the way of 
the advance of a large portion of the State 
in material wealth and prosperity. To ir- 
rigate and thus to bring into possible cul- 
tivation these large masses of otherwise 
worthless lands would seem to be a public 
purpose and a matter of public interest, not 
confined to the landowners, or even to any 
one section of the State. The fact that the 
use of the water is limited to the landowner 
is not therefore a fatal objection to this leg- 
islation. It is not essential that the entire 
community, or even any considerable por- 
tion thereof, should directly enjoy or par- 
ticipate in an improvement in order to con- 
stitute a public use.” 

It may well be that the law itself and 
those intellectual processes which go into 
the formulation of the law were best stated 
by a judge of the South Dakota Supreme 
Court in 1921 in a case styled Wheelon v. 
oe Dakota Land Settlement Board, et 
al. 

Faced with the determination of the con- 
stitutionality of a statute authorizing loans 
to war veterans to enable them to purchase 
land and in the course of the determination 
to decide whether the action amounted to a 
personal gratuity or donation forbidden by 
the Constitution, Justice Gates revealed him- 
self as something more than a judge look- 
ing cold-bloodedly at the law of the land. 

In the course of the opinion, the justice 
looked squarely at the problem and asked 
the question: 

“Is, then, the promotion of land settle- 
ment a public purpose?” * 


72198 U.S. 361, 49 L. Ed. 1085 (1905). 

™ Nash v. Clark (27 Utah 158, 75 P. 371). 

*% Nash v. Clark (198 U.S. 361 (1905) af- 
firming case cited). 

% Fallbrook Irrigation District v. Bradley 
(164 U.S. 112, at p. 161 (1896) ). 

181 N. W. 359; cited and annotated 14 
A.L.R. 1145, et seq. 

*Tbid, at p. 1148. 
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And by way of a partial answer he quoted 
from a Prof. Elwood Mead, the author of 
“Helping Men Own Farms”: * 

“We are only just beginning to realize that 
our future is likely to be determined pri- 
marily by the relation of the people to the 
land. The chaos of Russia has grown out 
of land hunger; no one fears for the safety 
of France, where nearly half the people are 
landowners. We have often stated, but little 
heeded, the facts that we are ceasing to be 
@ landowning nation, and that the land- 
born are drifting to the cities. We have yet 
to learn what the older countries of the 
world already know—that keeping people on 
the land in the years to come must be one 
of the main endeavors of civilized nations. 
People cannot be kept on the land where 
nonresident ownership and tenantry prevail. 
Nothing sort [sic] of ownership of the land 
one toils over will suffice to overcome the 
lure of the city. At any sacrifice, at any cost, 
the people who farm the land must be en- 
abled to own it. On such ownership the 
life of a modern nation may depend.” 

And he quoted from a Washington case 
which he felt was in point and this lan- 
guage is important: ” 

“Our problem, then, is reduced to this: 
Is the raising of funds by taxation, and the 
expenditure thereof for the purchase of land 
to the end that it be subdivided, improved, 
and disposed of as by the terms of this act 
provided, the exercise of the power of 
taxation and the expenditure of public 
funds for a public purpose? It may be well 
doubted that there has ever come to the 
American courts any more vexatious ques- 
tion than that of determiring whether or 
not a particular purpose for which public 
funds were sought to be raised by taxation 
and expended is a public purpose, when the 
particular purpose in question lay within 
the twilight zone wherein the minds may 
reasonably differ as to such purpose being 
@ public one; the bounds of which zone are 
ever changing with the passing of time, and 
within which new problems of public wel- 
fare always first appear. That such a ques- 
tion when arising in the courts has proven 
so vexatious is, we apprehend, because of 
its inherent nature, in that, in its last analy- 
sis, it is not one of exclusive legal logic, 
but is one more or less of policy and wis- 
dom, properly determinable in the light of 
public welfare, present and future, in a 
broad sense, and hence is not a pure ju- 
dicial law question, except in those cases 
clearly outside of the twilight zone we have 
alluded to.” 

And through the Washington court he 
reached out to another judge, thousands of 
miles away on the other side of our vast 
land and cited this language: * 

“The courts have never attempted to lay 
down with minute detail an inexorable rule 
distinguishing pubiic from private purposes, 
because it would be impossible to do so. 
Times change. The wants and necessities 
of the people change. The opportunity to 
satisfy those wants and necessities by indi- 
vidual effort may vary. What was clearly 
a public use a century ago may, because of 
changed conditions, have ceased to be such 
today. Thus, the Mill Act which came into 
being in the early days of our parent Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and was 
edopted by our own State, was upheld as 
constitutional because of the necessities of 
those primitive times. The courts in later 
days have strongly intimated that were it 
an original question it might be difficult to 
sustain it in view of present industrial con- 
ditions (Murdock v. Stickney (8 Cush. 113); 
Salisbury Mills v. Forsaith (57 N.H. 124); 
Jordan v. Woodward (40 Me. 317)). On the 
other hand, what could not be deemed a 





* On p. 10 of that work; tbid, at p. 1148. 
* Ibid, p. 1149. 
@ Thid., p. 1150. 
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public use a century ago may, because of 
changed economic and industrial conditions, 
be such today. Laws which were entirely 
adequate to secure public welfare then may 
be inadequate to accomplish the same re- 
sults now.” 

“Is there not abundant room for arguing 
that the development of our unoccupied 
lands suitable for agriculture, by a land 
policy which would encourage the settle- 
ment thereon of homeowning farmers, will 
materially contribute to the welfare of our 
people as a whole? Can it not be argued 
with a fair show of reason that not only 
will such a policy ultimately lead to the 
enhancement of the material wealth of the 
State, but that it will also make for better 
citizenship, better notions of necessity for 
law and order, and a sounder and saner 
patriotism?” 

And he quotes: * 

“Whether or not the work contemplated 
by the act is strictly a work of internal im- 
provement we do not need to determine 
because it clearly is a business enterprise 
which will tend to the development of the 
resources of the State. That does not ad- 
mit of argument.” 

So much for the taking of the property. 
The measure of damages to the individual 
from whom land is taken has over the years 
been set forth with well-defined criteria 
and includes remote and speculative dam- 
ages; ** the loss of productive and rental 
value; * compensation for interference with 
the use of property; * for the obstruction of 
access; * for the expense of fencing; ** for 
water supply damage;* for diversion of 
traffic; *® and of course for court costs.© 

But in a much broader sense, it is for us 
to determine the damages accruing to our 
countries from not taking any action at all, 
from fleeing before a controversy which de- 
mands solution, or from hoping wistfully 
that the problem itself will disappear. 

The final answer to the problem of 
agrarian reform, when it comes, will have 
its origin in many areas—the social con- 
science, science, and mainly, the law and 
its interpretation. 

Each nation shall decide. 

Each of us, as lawyers and as jurists, must 
decide. 

THE FUTURE 

The future, empty for so many generations 
for men alined with the soil, is suddenly 
crowded with those who have the capacity 
and the desire to solve the problem of 
agrarian reform. 

On the political front as each individual 
nation hammers away at the specific solu- 
tions for its own particular problems, we 
find the great international bodies, the 
United Nations and the Organization of 
American States, directing their vast ener- 
gies to the development of research and 
other factual data necessary to intelligent 
solution.“ 


%2 Ibid., p. 1150. 

%U.S. v. Chandler-Dunbar Water Power 
Co. (229 U.S. (1918) 53). 

% Chicago v. Taylor (125 U.S. 161 (1883)). 

% Bauman v. Ross (167 U.S. 548 (1897)). 

*United States v. Welch (217 US. 333 


(1910) ). 

% Tillamook County v. Johnson (190 P. 
159 (1920)). 

% United States v. Alexander, 148 US. 186 
(1893). 


% Jackson v. Chicago Ry. Co., 41 F. 656. 

“United States v. Intols, 26 F. Cas. 482, 
F. Cas. No. 15441. 

“I-A Ecosoc series, OEA/Ser. H/VI: Es- 
Cera-Doc. 21/60 Rev.; Es-Cera-Doc. 14 (Eng- 
lish) Rev., 25 April 1960; Es-Cera-Doc. 12 
(English), 1 June 1960; Es-Cera-Doc. 10 
(English), Apr. 7, 1960; Es-Cera-doc. 13 
(English), 19 April 1960; United Nations: 
Pr in Land Reform E/2526 (1954) 
United Nations: Progress in Land Reform, 
Second Report, E/2930, ST/ECA/42 (1956). 
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In the field of our political activity, we 
must recognize the tremendous impact of 
the act of Bogota adopted by the Commit- 
tee of 21 on September 13, of last year, 
which set forth an inter-American program 
for social development which should be di- 
rected to the carrying out of specific meas- 
ures in the field of agrarian reform, as 
considered appropriate in each country. 
The words themselves and the thought be- 
hind the words are of such vital importance 
that we cannot help but examine them 
closely: 

“A. Measures for the improvement of con- 
ditions of rural living and land use— 

“1. The examination of existing legal and 
institutional systems with respect to: 

“(a) Land tenure legislation and facilities 
with a view to insuring a wider and more 
equitable distribution of the ownership of 
land, in a manner consistent with the ob- 
jectives of employment, productivity, and 
economic growth; 

“(b) Agricultural credit institutions with 
a view to providing adequate financing to 
individual farmers or groups of farmers; 

“(c) Tax systems and procedures and 
fiscal policies with a view to assuring equity 
of taxation and encouraging improved use 
of land, especially of privately owned land 
which is idle. 

“2. The initiation or acceleration of ap- 
propriate programs to modernize and im- 
prove the existing legal and institutional 
framework to insure better conditions of 
land tenure, extend more adequate credit 
facilities, and provide increased incentives in 
the land tax structure. 

“3. The acceleration of the preparation of 
projects and programs for: 

“(a) Land reclamation and land settle- 
ment, with a view to promoting more wide- 
spread ownership and efficient use of land, 
particularly of unutilized or underutilized 
land; 

“(b) The increase of the productivity of 
land already in use; and 

“(c) The construction of farm-to-market 
and access roads. 

“4. The adoption or acceleration of other 
government service programs designed par- 
ticularly to assist the small farmer, such as 
new or improved marketing organizations; 
extension services; research and basic sur- 
veys; and demonstration, education, and 
training facilities.” 

While I would leave the field of ecclesiasti- 
cal law to others more qualified, let me sug- 
gest that the student of this subject read 
the statement on agrarian reform by His 
Excellency Raul Zambrano Camader of our 
host country to ascertain the powerful voice 
which has been raised by those dedicated to 
the work of God.” 

On quite another front we must recognize 
that the scientific developments of today, 
unthought of yesterday, are out of date to- 
morrow. 

A few years ago we found ourselves calling 
the 20th century the atomic age and now it 
seems certain that the glib label was at- 
tached too soon. In the field of salt water 
conversion alone we find ourselves on the 
verge of a breakthrough which would enable 
us tc convert salt or brackish water into 
fresh water so that irrigation by this method 
will soon be economically feasible.“ In 





* His Excellency Raul Zambrano Camader 
cites as the basis for his position the follow- 
ing encyclical texts: Leo XIII, Rerun Neva- 
rum (14); Quadragessimo anno, Nos. 45, 47, 
48, 49; Pius XII: September 1944. 

#“The Facts About Salt Water Conver- 
sion,” Research and Education Committee for 
a Free World, Washington, D.C., April 1960; 
“Fresh Water From the Sea,” Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, University 
of Maryland, College Park, vol. 12, No. 3, 
December 1958; “Saline Water Conversion 
Report for 1958,” U.S. Department of the 
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those sections of the world where water has 
meant the difference between peace or war, 
feast or famine, plenty or poverty, life or 
death, the splitting of the atom cannot 
possibly mean as much as this one great 
development. 

And from ourselves—-from the lawyers and 
jurists of the Americas—we have a great 
intellectual reservoir available for the solu- 
tion of not only this problem but the prob- 
lems the future may bring. One may read 
with a bemused detachment now what one 
of our great national leaders once said of 
the Western United States: 

“What do we want with this vast worthless 
area—this region of savages and wild beasts, 
of deserts of shifting sands and whirlwinds 
of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? To what 
use could we ever hope to put these great 
deserts and those endless mountain ranges, 
impenetrable and covered to their base with 
eternal snow? What can we ever hope to do 
with the western coast, a coast of 3,000 miles, 
rock-bound, cheerless, and uninviting, and 
not a harbor on it?” 

It may come as a great shock to my own 
countrymen to know that this statement was 
made by the incomparable Daniel Webster. 
And I use it not by way of criticism of a man 
whose vision was limited by the shortcoming 
of his own time but as some indication that 
we must not, we cannot, lose confidence in 
what it is possible to do by men of vision and 
good faith. 

The frontiers of our ancestors once lay 
along the boundaries of the sea. Ours lie 
beyond space. The spirit that reached one 
can reach the other. 





YOUTH PEACE CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
my colleagues will recall, in the last 
Congress language was written into the 
Mutual Security Act to authorize a study 
to be made as to the advisability and 
practicability of a Youth Peace Corps 
under which young U.S. citizens would 
be trained and would serve abroad in 
programs of technical cooperation. 

In accordance with this legislative au- 
thority such a study was undertaken by 
the Colorado State University Research 
Foundation under the direction of Mau- 
rice L. Albertson. 

Having introduced legislation last year 
to establish such a Youth Peace Corps, 
S. 3675, I have been anxiously awaiting 
the issuance of a report by Maurice 
Albertson’s group. This week a prelim- 
inary report was submitted and it is 
the definite opinion of the men who have 
been making this study that a Youth 
Peace Corps is both advisable and prac- 
ticable and would serve the national in- 
terest. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
matter with the officers in the executive 
branch of the Government. I have dis- 
cussed it with Mr. Schriver, who has 
been in charge of the preliminary ac- 
tivities on the part of the executive 





Interior, January 1959; “Saline Water Con- 
version Report for 1959,” U.S. Department 
of the Interior, January 1960; “Saline Water 
Conversion,” water resources activities in the 
United States, Select Committee on National 
Water Resources, U.S. Senate, Committee 
Print No. 26, November 1959; the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, vol. XLII, No. 1118, 
Nov. 28, 1960; “Economic World,” p. 7, Janu- 
ary 1960. 

“4 Reclamation: Accomplishments and Con- 
tributions, Committee Print No. 1, 86th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 2. 
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branch, looking toward the establish- 


ment of a Youth Peace Corps. I am 
happy to say that definite progress is 
being made in the fulfillment of our 
objective, and I am looking forward 
anxiously to the establishment of such 
a program. 

I have withheld introducing new pro- 
posed legislation this year until I could 
ascertain the desires of the executive 
branch. However, proposed legislation 
can and will be introduced at the appro- 
priate time with the cooperation of the 
executive Officers. 

In view of the importance of this re- 
port and the wide interest which has 
been shown in this proposal, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report itself, 
along with a summary of its recom- 
mendations which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
February 27, be printed at this point in 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the report 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


PRELIMINARY REPORT: A YOUTH CORPS FOR 
SERVICE ABROAD 


(By Maurice L. Alberston, Pauline E. Birky, 
Andrew E. Rice, Colorado State University 
Research Foundation, Fort Collins, Colo., 
February 1961) 
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CHAPTER I, PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


The search for new and effective instru- 
ments to express our national purposes in 
today’s world of both rapid change and 
persistent tension engages the imagination 
and brains of countless Americans in public 
and private life. New ideas emerge to meet 
evolving needs and in turn these ideas 
kindle public response and support. In a 
time of national crisis, this response is 
often expressed in a desire for personal par- 
ticipation in bringing to fruition a new 
concept. 
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Such has been the pattern with a pro- 
posal first officially put forward in the Con- 
gress of the United States early in 1960. 
In essence this proposal holds that there 
exists an untapped resource and an unmet 
need in our national life. The resource is 
the talents and the enthusiasm of young 
American citizens; the need is to share 
more quickly our skills and knowledge with 
the impatient peoples of the many nations 
seeking to move ahead rapidly toward a more 
productive society. Put in its simplest form, 
the idea is that the service of a citizen need 
not be restricted to the defense of his coun- 
try by arms but should embrace as well 
constructive efforts to build the institutions 
of peace and freedom. 

The roots of this concept lie deep in 
American democratic philosophy, religious 
faiths, and ethical value systems. For gen- 
erations many of our church missionaries 
have set an example of dedicated service 
and sharing in foreign lands. A great Amer- 
ican philosopher, William James, wrote at 
the turn of the century of the moral equiva- 
lent of war. In the deep depression of the 
1930’s the Civilian Conservation Corps dem- 
onstrated that young Americans could build 
both their country and themselves in a 
program of national service. And in the 
internationally minded United States of the 
post-World War II years, new and experi- 
mental programs of voluntary service at 
home and abroad have charted new ways of 
personal participation in programs of social 
progress. 

But could there be an identifiably na- 
tional program of service overseas by young 
Americans which would advance the in- 
terests of the United States both at home 
and abroad? It was to secure an answer to 
this question that the Congress, in the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1960, provided that “‘the 
President shall arrange for a nongovern- 
mental research group, university, or foun- 
dation to study the advisability and prac- 
ticability of a program, to be known as the 
Point 4 Youth Corps, under which young 
U.S. citizens would be trained and serve 
abroad in programs of technical coopera- 
tion.” 

The preliminary report which follows is 
the first fruit of the study now being made 
pursuant to this provision of law by the 
Colorado State University Research Founda- 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo. A far more exten- 
sive final report will be completed by the 
end of April 1961. 

Since this study was initiated, the Ameri- 
can people have chosen a new President who 
in his campaign speeches and his Presi- 
dential addresses has given his endorsement 
to the idea of a “National Peace Corps, en- 
listing the services of all those with the de- 
sire and capacity to help foreign lands meet 
their urgent needs for trained personnel.” 
It is in the spirit of President Kennedy’s 
inaugural plea, “ask not what your country 
can do for you—ask what you can do for 
your country,” that this preliminary report 
is presented. 


CHAPTER II. SCOPE AND METHODS OF STUDY 


In planning the Youth Corps study, con- 
sideration was given to the legislative his- 
tory of the Youth Corps idea to date and to 
the topics listed in the study guide pre- 
pared by the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

A tentative outline was developed in the 
initial stage. This outline was then dis- 
cussed in detail, both in personal interviews 
and in meetings, with more than 200 indi- 
viduals in private organizations, Government 
agencies, and educational institutions. 

Out of these discussions, various hy- 
potheses were formulated and are being 
studied by the following methods: 

1. Studies in the United States: Studies 
in the United States are being carried out by 
use of questionnaires, interviews, and sur- 
veys. 
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A. Questionnaires: In the questionnaires 
the following topics are being considered: 

(a) Organizational structure, both in the 
United States and in the host country. 

(b) Qualification and selection of youth. 

(c) Qualification and selection of leaders. 

(ad) Types of projects in which corps 
members might participate. 

(e) Orientation and training of youth and 
leaders. 

(f) Relation to military service. 

(g) Research and evaluation. 

(h) Program implementation. 

Questionnaires have been sent to the fol- 
lowing groups: 


Approximate 

number sent 

(a) Related (voluntary) agencies_-_- 50 
(b) Former participants in 11 over- 

08S Programs. 2.2... -swiescens 1, 250 


(c) Former employees of United Na- 
tions (administrative and op- 


CTAMMONGI) isda namin ca decdine 48 
(d) Former employees of ICA (ad- 

ministrative and opera- 

SOMBA) ou Sentient U-—hneten ds 74 
(e) Senior students in 10 teachers 

COMRGOR: < 544) ~ si awe dense 1, 000 
(f) Foreign students now studying in 

the United States............. 700 


(g) Young members of 6 labor unions 
(being conducted by personal 


InteeRhOWS):  <cctesnidine ddeutsa 500 
(h) Member colleges and universities 

of the American Council on 

Bawe0atiON «cians ei cticiac od 950 
(i) Students in 10 universities and 

COLDS 5d icin ives chaste 5, 000 
(j) Other persons experienced in in- 

ternational economic develop- 

TAGE i in cntiiae medi ulwecny bee 50 


B. Interviews: Interviews have been held 
with Government Officials and with repre- 
sentatives of private industry, labor, foun- 
dations, and agencies. They have been 
conducted individually and in small groups. 
To date, approximately 350 persons have 
been interviewed. 

C. Surveys: A survey was taken of ICA 
office directors in Washington, in regard to 
work opportunities in host countries. 

2. Studies abroad: Studies abroad were 
carried out by the use of interviews and 
surveys. 

A. Interviews: A team of 3 researchers 
individually conducted studies of Youth 
Corps possibilities in 10 countries in Asia, 
Africa, and South America. These inter- 
views were with the following types of in- 
dividuals. 

(a) Nationals of the host country, includ- 
ing high-level administrators, technical per- 
sonnel, grassroots level administrators and 
technicians, educators, and representatives 
of industry, labor, religious groups, and the 
diplomatic service. 

(b) U.S. nationals in the host country, in- 
cluding foreign service personnel, other gov- 
ernment personnel, and representatives of 
private agencies, industry, educational in- 
stitutions, and others. 

(c) Nationals of other countries, includ- 
ing representatives of the United Nations, 
educational institutions, the diplomatic serv- 
ice, and others. 

B. Surveys: At the request of the Colorado 
State University Research Foundation, a sur- 
vey was made of USOM staff members in 11 
countries, in regard to country work oppor- 
tunities. 

3. Special studies: Studies in depth are 
being carried out on several subjects by the 
use of interviews, existing documentation, 
small conferences, study groups, etc. The 
following are among the topics studied: (a) 
“Relationship to United Nations”; (b) “Se- 
lection, Orientation, and Training”; (c) 
“Other-Country Youth Programs”; (d) “Re- 
search and Evaluation”; (e) “Reciprocal 
Use of Young Foreigners in United States”, 
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in terms of work opportunities; (f) “Organ- 
izational Structure”; (g) “Governmental and 
International Organizations in the Area of 
Youth Work, Both Existing and Former.” 

4. Position papers: During the course of 
the study, policy papers from both individ- 
uals and organizations are being consulted. 
These papers, both solicited and unsolicited, 
contain a large amount of valuable material. 

For this report, it has not been possible 
to complete the assembly and analysis of 
the wealth of data from the questionnaires, 
the special studies, and the position papers. 
They will be utilized in detail in the final 
report in April 1961. 


CHAPTER III. OBJECTIVES OF THE YOUTH CORPS 


It is the widely shared conviction of vir- 
tually all those who have been consulted in 
this study, both in this country and abroad, 
that a properly designed Youth Corps can 
serve several purposes of national policy. 
The principal purpose of the corps as con- 
ceived in this report is to assist in the 
economic and social growth of the less de- 
‘veloped areas. Promotion of intercultural 
understanding and opportunities for Amer- 
ican young people to gain experience in 
oversea work are viewed as important but 
secondary objectives. A well formulated 
program will produce substantial supple- 
mentary benefits to the peoples of the 
United States and the host country. 

A summary of the corps’ major purposes 
follows: 

1. The primary objective of the Youth 
Corps is to assist in accelerating the process 
of economic and social development in the 
less developed areas of the world. To this 
end, young American adults will transmit, 
through actual operational participation, 
technical information and skilis from higher 
policy and technical levels to the level of 
practical application in those developing 
countries which lack an adequate corps of 
young men and women trained in technical 
and professional skills, while at the same 
time assisting in creating the institutions 
which will further hasten economic and 
social modernization on a sound and lasting 
basis. 

2. By their service abroad in such joint 
efforts of development, these young Ameri- 
cans will foster a mutual understanding 
and appreciation of the culture, motiva- 
tions, attitudes, and problems of the United 
States and of the country in which they are 
working. 

, 3. Service in such a program will also en- 
large the reservoir of American citizens who 
have a personal knowledge of other areas 
of the world and will thus assist in raising 
the general level of US. citizen understand- 
ing of, and interest in, world affairs. 

4. Such service will create as well a care- 
fully selected pool of talented young citizens 
for further public and private service abroad. 

5. The Youth Corps will provide young 
US. adults with an opportunity for per- 
sonal fulfillment by applying their ideals 
of democracy; of the brotherhood of man, 
and of the dignity of labor in a program 
which stresses personal contact with people 
in the developing countries. 


CHAPTER IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE YOUTH 
CORPS 


As of the date of this preliminary report, 
the consensus regarding the characteristics 
of a Youth Corps is listed below. This con- 
sensus has come from information obtained 
from personal interviews, country studies, 
and similar sources. It must be emphasized 
that the bulk of the information contained 
in questionnaires and interviews has not yet 
been tabulated and analyzed. 

1. Each corpsman must have some skill or 
ability which is in short supply and is needed 
in the ‘host country. 

2. The Youth Corps must be organized 
and implemented in such a manner as to in- 
sure that it will be a people-to-people pro- 
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gram. This means that corpsmen for the 
most part will be operational-level workers 
rather than advisory-level technicians or 
experts. 

3. Corpsmen must be provided subsistence 
plus a modest spending allowance. The 
total will be enough for maintenance of 
health, vitality, morale, but not enough to 
live in a manner greatly inconsistent with 
the host country people with whom they are 
working. In addition, adequate medical fa- 
cilities should be available to corps members. 

4. Service in a Youth Corps will not be 
an alternative to military service under the 
Selective Service Act, fut should be reason 
for deferment. 

5. The education of a corpsman will be 
at least through high school. Beyond this 
he normally should have formal education, 
special education or training, or experience 
which has given him a skill or ability in 
short supply and needed in the host country. 

6. The Youth Corps will consist of both 
men and women. There will be work op- 
portunities for a limited number of married 
couples, provided they each have a needed 
skill or ability. 

7. The approximate age range of corps 
members will be between 20-30 years of age, 
but a certain flexibility should be built into 
the program that will permit some deviation 
as to age range. 

8. Length of service will generally be 2 
years, in addition to the orientation and 
training period, but the organizational struc- 
ture must be flexible enough to permit the 
inclusion of a small number of short-term 
projects. 

9. An element of reciprocity must be built 
into the program as soon as possible so that 
young citizens of other countries can come 
to the United States to participate in service 
projects on a basis similar to that of young 
Americans abroad. 


CHAPTER V. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND 
OPERATING METHODS 


By far the greatest divergence of opinion 
and the strongest feelings have been ex- 
pressed with regard to organizational struc- 
ture and operating methods. It is difficult 
to set forth now a single plan which will 
meet all needs, in view of the differing prob- 
lems of each country and the uncertainty 
regarding the future shape of the combined 
aid program with which the Youth Corps 
must be closely associated. 

With these conditions in mind, however, 
the following organizational structure and 
operating methods are proposed: 

1. In the United States: 

A. A Youth Corps agency shall be estab- 
lished, headed by a high-level administra- 
tor, appointed by the President, confirmed 
by the Senate, and responsible directly to 
the head of the new combined aid pro- 
gram. 

B. A high-level advisory board represent- 
ing various segments of the general public, 
as well as operating agencies, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President to advise the ad- 
ministrator. 

C. It shall be a general principle of the 
Youth Corps that operating agencies (pri- 
vate and Government) shall have a voice in 
policy and program decisions. 

D. The administrator shall establish as 
small a staff as possible for proper planning 
and administration of the program, using 
wherever appropriate, staff and facilities of 
other Government agencies (such as ICA) 
for technical guidance and administrative 
services. 

E. The principal substantive divisions of 
the agency will be: program planning and 
execution; selection, orientation and train- 
ing; and research and evaluation. 

(1) Program planning and _ execution: 
This division will be responsible for long- 
range planning, coordination with other 
U.S. Government oversea programs, etc. 
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Except in unusual cases, the agency will not 
itself undertake direct operations overseas. 
Instead it will utilize the services of private 
organizations, universities, other Govern- 
ment agencies and international agencies by 
means of: 

(a) Grants: normally to be made to ex- 
perienced private organizations or univer- 
sities to carry out projects which they de- 
sign and over which they have a wide range 
of discretionary control; 

(b) Contracts: normally to be made with 
private organizations, industries, and educa- 
tional institutions to carry out programs 
initiated by the agency; 

(c) Detailing Youth Corps members: nor- 
mally to other U.S. Government agencies 
(such as ICA) or to the United Nations, its 
specialized and relief agencies and other 
multilateral organizations. 

(2) Selection, orientation, and training: 
This division will establish standards and 
criteria, and arrange by contract or direct 
operations for the selection, orientation, and 
training described in chapter VI below. 

(3) Research and evaluation: This staff, 
directly or by contract, will continually re- 
view all ongoing projects. Since the Youth 
Corps is a new program the constant assess- 
ment of its operations is of vital importance 
to its success. 

F. The United States should urge that the 
United Nations establish its own Youth 
Corps program and pledge its pro rata share 
of financial support. 

2. In the host country: 

A. All projects will be considered within 
the context of the total program planning 
and institution building of the host country, 
must be approved by the host country gov- 
ernment, and should be closely coordinated 
with all other technical assistance, food for 
peace, and other bilateral and multilateral 
aid programs. If adequate country plan- 
ning has not already been done, efforts shall 
be made to do the proper planning prior to 
implementation of the Youth Corps project. 
Only in exceptional cases and for carefully 
considered reasons will projects be imple- 
mented without this prior planning. 

8B. A binational board will be established 
in the host country (unless the program is 
too small or the situation does not justify 
it). This board will have representatives 
of government, industry, and private and 
voluntary agencies from both the host coun- 
try and the U.S. activities in the host coun- 
try. Its responsibilities and authority will 
be to: (a) Set policy and approve projects 
for that country within the framework and 
context of the total plan for the country; 
(b) employ a staff to do necessary planning 
and administration; (c) submit its pro- 
gram to Washington, D.C., for approval and 
help in locating contractors if needed. 

C. Maximum autonomy must be given the 
binational board, with only general guide- 
lines being stipulated in an overall bi- 
national agreement to be signed initially 
between the United States and the host 
country. 

D. Whenever consistent with Youth Corps 
objectives, use should be made of existing 
voluntary agencies, Government agencies, 
and private and nonprofit organizations and 
foundations already operating successfully 
in the country, to be responsible for the 
various projects. 

E. Whenever possible, the contractor or 
grantee should provide the leadership, tech- 
nical supervision, and logistical support re- 
quired for a given project. 

F. Whenever possible, the staff and facili- 
ties of already existing agencies (such as ICA 
and USIS) should be utilized for technical 
supervisfon and logistical support if the con- 
tractor or grantee cannot logically or ef- 
ficiently provide them. 

G. Nationals of the host country should 
serve together with U.S. Youth Corps men 
as much as possible in all parts of the pro- 
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gram. Furthermore, whenever possible the 
host country should contribute material and 
personal resources in order to emphasize the 
binational nature of the program. 

H. Pilot projects must be used initially 
and care must be taken to obtain research 
data from these which will serve as a re- 
liable guide for continuation, expansion, or 
reduction of activities. 


CHAPTER VI. SELECTION, ORIENTATION, AND 
TRAINING 


The selection, orientation, and training 
of personnel are interrelated in many ways. 
A youth who is being considered for admis- 
sion to the Youth Corps already has a back- 
ground of orientation and training in the 
broad sense which are responsible for his 
present qualifications for selection. The 
orientation and training programs which 
are discussed herein are those in which a 
corpsman will participate following his ini- 
tial selection. These programs will also 
provide opportunity for additional selection 
before he is actually assigned to the field. 

Great emphasis must be placed upon the 
necessity for applying equally high standards 
of selection to the youth leaders, the ad- 
ministrators, and others associated with the 
program. In the long run, this kind of pro- 
gram is a chain of interrelated personnel 
and activities and can be no stronger than 
its weakest link. 

1. Selection: There is general agreement 
that certain personal qualities are essential 
for participants and leaders in a Youth Corps. 
Indeed, the process of selection is probably 
the most critical factor in determining the 
success of the corps. 

Although terminology differs, the quali- 
ties which are generally identified with suc- 
cessful performance abroad include such 
characteristics as: technical skill, adaptabil- 
ity, cultural empathy, maturity, physical 
and mental health, initiative and creativity, 
and ability to communicate. 

Proper motivation is one of the most 
significant determinants. It should be rec- 
ognized that young adults’ motivations for 
volunteering to serve might quite legiti- 
mately be of several kinds. A humanitarian 
desire to serve others and a pioneering spirit 
of adventure must certainly be present, but 
in addition the desire to increase one’s own 
level of education and experience, and a 
preference for civilian rather than military 
service to one’s country might be legitimate 
supplementary motivations. Since it is in- 
tended that the program as proposed herein 
will have no financial incentives, there should 
be no reason at any time for a monetary 
motivation. 

It becomes apparent that the methods of 
selection to meet these criteria, although 
of utmost importance, will be difficult to es- 
tablish. Among the methods that have been 
suggested are the use of language aptitude 
tests, careful investigation of previous per- 
formance in work and study situations, per- 
sonal interviews by personnel specialists, and 
psychological and intelligence tests. It has 
also been widely recommended that the final 
selection should be made during the training 
period, especially in field situations. 

The final report of this study will contain 
a much more detailed examination of the en- 
tire selection process. 

2. Orientation and training: Broadly 
speaking the orientation program is intended 
to orient the corpsman with respect to vari- 
ous cultural, economic, social, political, reli- 
gious, and other aspects of the United States, 
the host country, and other organizations 
and groups with which the corpsman may 
come into contact either directly or in- 
directly. The training program is intended 
to provide or improve the various skills or 
special abilities which the corpsman must 
have for his work. 

A. Program content: The content of an 
orientation and training program for Youth 
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Corps members will need continuous study 
and planning to insure the success of the 
program. In fact considerable experimenta- 
tion needs to be conducted as a part of the 
initial programs to be established. It is the 
general opinion that orientation and train- 
ing programs should be highly flexible and 
that organizations charged with responsi- 
bility for such programs should be prepared 
to tailor them to meet individual and 
country needs. 

The general content of the orientation 
program, as suggested by individuals and 
study groups consulted to date, includes the 
following general subject areas: 

(a) Cross-cultural relationships; 

(b) Problems of social, psychological and 
physical adjustments; 

(c) Economic and social development and 
change; 

(dad) Country and area studies—govern- 
ment, institutional framework, culture and 
customs, and other important factors con- 
cerning the country in which they will work; 

(e) American civilization, in the context 
of the United States as a developing country; 

(f) Strategy, tactics, and operations of 
nondemocratic ideologies and governments; 

(g) Youth Corps program and objectives 
and their relation to U.S. foreign policy. 

The training program for the Youth Corps 
must include (a) training in the local lan- 
guage; (b) relating and communicating 
technical knowledge, skills, and attitudes in 
local situations; (c) individual technical 
skills. 

B. Length of orientation and training peri- 
od: Suggestions made as to the appropriate 
length of the period of orientation and 
training from 2 weeks to 1 year, for the total 
program. The current opinion in general 
concerning the desired length of orientation 
and training in the United States is 3 
months or less, and the range in the host 
country is from 3 to 6 months—some of 
which may be on the job. 

C. Location: There is considerable agree- 
ment among those consulted that orienta- 
tion and training of Youth Corps members 
should be carried out in two stages, one in 
the United States and the other in the host 
country. 

D. Training staff: There seems to be an 
agreement that nationals of the host country 
should be utilized in orientation and train- 
ing programs, wherever possible. 


CHAPTER VII. AVAILABILITY OF AMERICANS FOR 
THE YOUTH CORPS 


Are there young Americans who are cap- 
able, ready and willing to serve, to fulfill 
the opportunity which the Youth Corps 
presents? 

The answer is clearly “Yes.” Preliminary 
data collected by this study in a poll of col- 
lege campuses and trade unions, the wide- 
spread endorsement of the corps idea by 
youth organizations, letters and petitions of 
young adults to Congress and the White 
House, the creation of Peace Corps study 
groups, and the holding of student con- 
ferences (as at Princeton on November 11 
and 12 and in Washington from March 29 
to 31) all testify to the enthusiastic response 
which the Youth Corps idea has received. 

Younger citizens are not alone in their 
enthusiasm; a poll by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion reported on January 
31 that 66 percent of its respondents had 
answered “yes” to the question, “If you 
had a son who was qualified, would you 
like to have him participate in such a pro- 
gram?” 

A rough calculation will indicate the gen- 
eral order of magnitude of the number of 
would-be corpsmen. Each year more than 
500,000 Americans graduate from college, 
finish technical school or otherwise become 
potential candidates for corps service. As- 
suming that only 10 percent of these ex- 
press an interest in serving in the corps— 
an assumption which appears conservative 
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on the basis of the response thus far ex- 
hibited—and assuming that only 10 percent 
of these are able to meet the rigid and very 
high quality selection standards, there exists 
a@ minimum annual supply of some 5,000 
corps members. This number on an annual 
basis would have 10,000 in the field at all 
times—not to mention those who would 
choose to stay longer than 2 years. 


CHAPTER VIII. HOST COUNTRY INTEREST 


A research team of three individually vis- 
ited Nigeria and Gabon in Africa; Thailand, 
India, Pakistan, and the Philippines in south 
and southeast Asia; Colombia, Mexico, Chile, 
and Haiti in Latin America. 

1. Receptivity toward Youth Corps pro- 
gram: In general, it can be stated that there 
was a high degree of receptivity to the idea 
of a Youth Corps in all of the countries vis- 
ited, both on the part of the host country 
nationals and of the U.S. nationals in the 
country. This receptivity was almost always 
tempered by caution regarding the careful 
selection and training of the participants, 
and the need for their careful placement and 
supervision in the country in relation to 
overall development plans. 

2. Size of corps: The consensus regarding 
the size of the corps in the majority of the 
countries visited was that the corps should 
be initiated in the country in terms of pilot 
projects, with limited numbers of partici- 
pants. This number varied from 50 to 500, 
depending upon the size of the country, the 
needs, and various other factors. 

3. Projects most needed: The greatest 
specified needs, as evidenced by the country 
studies, is for Youth Corps members in: 

A. Education (especially teaching English, 
science, literacy, adult education, and voca- 
tional training) ; 

B. Community and rural development 
(agriculture programs, problems of the 
home, building schools and roads, cottage 
industries, adult and youth clubs, etc.); 

C. Health and sanitation (nursing, tech- 
nical assistants, mother and child care, 
sanitation, etc.). 

4. Other project needs: Other needs 
pointed out during the country surveys are 
as follows: 

A. Agriculture: Livestock improvement, 
improved garden and field crops, irrigation, 
tool care and maintenance, 4-H clubs, co- 
operatives, marketing, grain storage; 

B. Engineering: Irrigation, community 
water supply, flood control, roads, surveying, 
bridges; 

C. Building and industrial trades: Ma- 
sonry, carpentry, electricians, machinists; 

D. Home demonstration: Nutrition, food 


handling and preparation, sewing, food 
preservation; 

E. Home industries: Weaving, handicrafts, 
pottery; 


F. Public administration and industrial 
management: Government interns, admin- 
istrative assistants, statisticians, account- 
ants; 

G. Secretarial: Clerical, office organization; 

H. Social welfare: Orphanages, welfare 
agencies, community centers; 

I. Recreation and leisure time activities: 
Youth organizations (such as Boy Scouts 
and 4-H), physical fitness, sports training; 

J. Fisheries: Marketing and handling of 
fish; 

K. Forestry: Reforestation, forest manage- 
ment; 

L. Surveys and research: Social and eco- 
nomic, community, geological, hydrologic, 
industrial; 

M. Planning: Municipal government, ur- 
ban; 

N. Community planning and development: 
Schools, living units, community centers, 
developing water supplies; 

O. Nursing: Practical nursing, midwifery, 
first aid, nurses aids; 

P. Sanitation: Wells, latrines, malaria con- 
trol, disease prevention. 
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5. Ease of implementation: There is con- 
siderable variation, among the countries 
visited, as to the ease of implementation of 
Youth Corps projects. These variations were 
based upon the following factors: 

A. Attitude of both government and coun- 
try nationals toward Youth Corps program; 

B. Development of broad planning for the 
country: 

C. Government stability: 

D. Language requirements; 

E. Existing country organizations or insti- 
tutions; 

FP. Living conditions available; 

G. Availability of counterparts; 

H. Health conditions. 

6. Contribution by host government: Pos- 
sible methods by which the host governments 
could aid or contribute to a Youth Corps 
program were investigated during the sur- 
veys. In some countries, it seems to be ap- 
parent that almost no governmental assist- 
ance will be possible. In others, offers were 
made to assist with orientation and train- 
ing, housing, and even, in a few instances, 
with partial financial assistance. 


CHAPTER IX. COST 


The evidence thus far gathered indicates 
that the overall cost to the U.S. Government 
of the kind of Youth Corps described in 
this report would lie somewhere between 
$5,000 and $15,000 annually for each corps 
member, including the expenses of recruit- 
ment and selection, training and orientation, 
travel, pay and allowances, leadership, logis- 
tical and administrative support in the 
United States and abroad. 

The size of the corps, the type of project, 
the choice of operational method, the avail- 
ability of local currency reserves overseas, 
and the willingness of the host government 
to meet part of the costs, all would influence 
the actual budget. In round numbers, how- 
ever, a $50 million annual investment should 
be able to support a 5,000-man corps in 
operation. 

Fifty million dollars is only 144 percent 
of the total foreign aid appropriations for 
fiscal year 1961 and is considerably less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of our total Federal 
budget for the current fiscal year. It 
amounts to about 2%, cents a month per 
US. citizen. 


CHAPTER X. SUMMARY 


This report contains the preliminary find- 
ings of a study of “* * * the advisability 
and practicability of a program * * * un- 
der which young US. citizens would be 
trained and serve abroad in programs of 
technical cooperation.” 

The study was undertaken by the Colo- 
rado State University Research Foundation 
in accordance with this provision of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1960. 

To carry out its research, the staff, after 
extensive interviews with qualified con- 
sultants, designed a series of hypotheses re- 
garding the major issues to be examined in 
the study. These hypotheses were then 
tested through continuing interviews, ques- 
tionnaires to several thousand individuals, 
field trips to 10 countries abroad, and depth 
studies of key problems. The data from all 
these sources is now being analyzed and will 
be published in the final report of this study 
at the end of April. 

The evidence to date indicates that a 
Youth Corps could serve the national inter- 
est in several ways, although primarily as 
an effective instrument of assistance to eco- 
nomic in the world’s less developed 
areas. It is not what we give but what we 
share and learn that is at the heart of the 
Youth Corps concept. 

The fundamental characteristics of the 
Youth Corps are that— 

1. Its members will undertake operational 

mts requiring their special skill or 
abliity at the grassroots level, working wher- 
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ever possible with the host country counter- 
parts, in carefully planned development 
programs; 

2. It will be open to both men and women 
(including a few married couples), roughly 
from ages 20 to 30, qualified by education 
and/or experience, usually for 2-year terms, 
and without draft exemption; 

3. As much as possible, its members will 
be reimbursed at the same rate, and will live 
under the same conditions, as do nationals 
of the host country in similar occupations, 
although with adequate safeguards for pro- 
tection of health, vitality, and morale. 

In the U.S. Government, the program will 
be administered by an agency established 
within the framework of the overall aid pro- 
gram, with appropriate advisory committees 
at policy and operational levels. Operations 
normally will not be carried out directly by 
this agency but rather through grants to, 
and agreements or contracts with, private 
organizations, foundations, universities, and 
other government agencies, as well as through 
the United Nations and other multilateral 
organizations. A major part of the Youth 
Corps activity will consist of a continuing 
review and evaluation of all aspects of its 
program and operations. 

Abroad, the corps’ activities in most cases 
will be determined by a binational board 
operating within an agreed-upon country 
development program, representative of all 
major operating groups, and largely autono- 
mous within the general policy established 
by bilateral agreemeni. 

There is a vast number of ways in which 
Youth Corps members can be used. All the 
countries surveyed indicated either a willing- 
ness or a strong desire to utilize corpsmen, 
particularly in such projects as (a) educa- 
tion (especially teaching English, science, 
literacy, adult education, and vocational ed- 
ucation); (a) community and rural develop- 
ment (agriculture programs, home programs, 
cottage industries, building schools and 
roads, and adult and youth clubs); (c) 
health and sanitation (nursing, technical 
assistants, mother and child care, and sani- 
tation). 

American young people have demonstrated 
a keen interest in serving in the corps. The 
selection, orientation, and training of corps 
members is perhaps the most critical prob- 
lem in determining the program’s success; 
in general, a corpsman must have a special 
skill, unusual personal qualities, a thorough 
orientation, and language training before 
he can participate. 

The total annual investment in the pro- 
gram would probably range from $5,000 to 
$15,000 a year for each member of the corps. 

Is a Youth Corps advisable and practical? 
The results of the study thus far show clear- 
ly that the answer is “Yes.” 





[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Feb. 27, 1961] 
Your Corps NEEDS OUTLINED 
(By Julius Duscha) 

President Kennedy was urged yesterday to 
set up a Youth Corps that would furnish 
skilled workers as well as teachers and nurses 
to underdeveloped countries. 

The recommendations were in a report 
submitted by three professors following sur- 
veys in 10 Asian, African, and Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

A White House adviser said that the report 
parallels the administration’s thinking. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE LIKELY 


Mr. Kennedy is eager to establish an In- 
ternational Youth Corps and may send Con- 
gress a special message this week outlining 
his plans. 

The President’s advisers believe that the 

should be started quickly but on a 
relatively small scale to avoid mistakes that 
could discredit the Youth Corps idea. 
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The report, prepared by Maurice L. Albert- 
son, Pauline E. Birky, and Andrew E. Rice, 
of Colorado State University, also stresses 
caution. 

The professors made no recommendations 
on the size of the program, but they did note 
that a Youth Corps of 5,000 would probably 
cost $50 million a year. 

After visiting Nigeria and Gabon in Africa; 
Thailand, India, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines in Asia; and Colombia, Mexico, Chile, 
and Haiti in Latin America, the survey team 
concluded that the corps would be wel- 
comed in all 10 of the countries. 


GREATEST NEEDS LISTED 


The greatest needs which the Youth Corps 
could fulfill, the report said, were education, 
including vocational training as well as the 
teaching of reading and writing; develop- 
ment projects involving agriculture, indus- 
try, schools, and roads; and the improvement 
of health through nursing and sanitation 
programs. 

Other possible projects mentioned in the 
report include irrigation and flood control 
programs, secretarial training, forestry and 
fisheries management, and assistance in the 
development of such home industries as 
weaving, handicrafts, and pottery. 

Youths would be selected for the corps 
largely on the basis of their technical skills 
and would be trained in the language of 
the area where they would serve. 

A training period of about 6 months would 
be required, with half of the schooling 
probably in this country and the other half 
abroad. 

The corps would accept persons from 20 
to 30 years old who would be willing to 
spend at least 2 years abroad. A limited 
number of married couples would be in- 
cluded, but both the husband and wife 
would have to have skills needed in a 
country. 

Wherever possible, corps members would 
be used to help carry out such existing pro- 
grams as food-for-peace and other economic 
assistance. Efforts also would be made to 
have members work with voluntary agencies 
in the underdeveloped countries. 

Members of the corps would be paid little 
more than a subsistence allowance and 
would be, the report noted, “operational- 
level workers rather than advisory-level tech- 
nicians or experts.” 


BASIS FOR DEFERMENT 


Service in the corps, which is expected to 
be headed by R. Sargent Schriver, Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s brother-in-law, would not be an al- 
ternative for military service but would be 
sufficient reason for a draft deferment. 

The President supported the Youth Corps 
idea in the campaign last fall. The proposal 
was previously made by. Senator Huserr H. 
HumMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and 
Representative Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin. 

Yesterday's report was part of a study au- 
thorized by Congress last year and carried 
out under the direction of the International 
Cooperation Administration. Several mem- 
bers of the Colorado State faculty have been 
investigating the idea for some time. 

In January a Youth Corps task force head- 
ed by Prof. Max F. Millikan, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, also recom- 
mended to Mr. Kennedy that the program 
be developed cautiously. 





NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
many years I have been deeply inter- 
ested in legislation to conserve our pre- 
cious wilderness areas. Some 5 years 
ago it was my privilege to introduce pro- 
posed legislation which would establish 
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a national wilderness preservation sys- 
tem. Therefore, I am most pleased at 
the prompt action which is being taken 
by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in considering the so- 
called wilderness bill, S. 174, as intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of 
that committee, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANpERSON], of which I 
am proud to be a cosponsor. 

I have discussed this proposed legis- 
lation with many of the groups inter- 
ested in wilderness area legislation. I 
have also discussed it in considerable de- 
tail with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. I feel that if we can enact the 
proposal introduced by the Senator from 
New Mexico we shall have made a Sig- 
nificant advance in the protection and 
the preservation of some of the great 
recreational areas so vitally needed in a 
country which has a growing population. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will my 
able friend yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to my associate in this endeavor, 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who has been’a valiant and con- 
sistent supporter of wilderness preser- 
vation areas. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend, 
and I let the Recorp show that I ac- 
knowledge the able senior Senator from 
Minnesota as the leader in the cause of 
wilderness preservation legislation dur- 
ing the years I have had the honor of 
serving in the Senate. 

I say to the Senator, as a member 
of the committee which is holding hear- 
ings on the bill and as a coauthor with 
him in this endeavor, I have every rea- 
son to believe that this year the proposed 
wilderness legislation—carefully, prop- 
erly, and reasonably drawn, as my friend 
and I know it has been—will come to 
the Senate and can pass, as it ought 
to, with, I think, a greater opportunity 
of receiving House of Representatives 
approval than ever before. 

We had hearings yesterday and again 
today. I think it has been pretty clearly 
demonstrated that the rule of reason has 
been followed in the drafting of the bill 
and that there is no sound or solid 
ground upon which people should oppose 
its passage. In my judgment, we have 
now, I say to my able friend the majority 
whip, an opportunity to do that which 
he has desired to do for many years, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor, my colleague from California, the 
minority whip. 

Mr, President, I add that the proposal 
which is now before the committee is a 
product of several years of careful study 
and refinement. We have come a long 
way during these years of controversy, 
discussion, and hearings in perfecting 
the bill, which I believe, as the Senator 
from California has said, meets every 
requirement of sound legislation and 
ought not provoke any major opposition, 
because it is a reasonable, a fair, and 
a judicious approach to this very serious 
and at times controversial problem. 

Mr. President, I should like to take 
this opportunity to commend the junior 
Senator from New Mexico for the leader- 
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ship which he is giving toward the en- 
actment of this important conservation 
measure. 

It is my hope that the history books 
will record that one of the great achieve- 
ments of the 87th Congress was the pass- 
age of this proposed legislation to pre- 
serve our national wilderness areas. The 
time is ripe for such action, and I am 
confident that this Congress will recog- 
nize the need of acting at this time. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
in support of this wilderness bill, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of February 23, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, along with 
a statement which I have presented in 
support of this legislation to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 
PRESERVING THE WILDERNESS 


Each year more people, more houses, and 
more industry encroach on the remaining 
open land in the United States. Only dili- 
gent conservation will preserve for future 
gencrations the wilderness areas which were 
the mark of frontier America and which are 
an important part of the Nation’s patrimony. 
Once again Congress has a chance, at very 
little cost to the taxpayer, to secure this 
heritage of forest, river, and wildlife by a 
speedy enactment of the national wilder- 
ness protection bill now reintroduced by 
Senator ANDERSON. 

As Mr. ANDERSON noted in presenting the 
measure, it has been 5 years since the first 
wilderness bill was introduced by Senator 
HuMPHREY; through two Congresses and four 
printed volumes of testimony the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs has consid- 
ered such a bill. “Objections, eliminations 
* * * and the inclusion of various special 
provisions.” There should be no responsible 
opposition to the Senator’s new bill. 

The measure is not a sweeping change. It 
envisages no reorganization of present land 
agencies; no new bureaus would be created. 
It merely sets aside certain wilderness areas, 
unspoiled by manmade changes, in perpetu- 
ity. There are ample safeguards for cattle 
grazing and industrial interests and pro- 
vision for periodic review of the wilderness 
tracts. 

Indeed, all the lands that could be dedi- 
cated to wilderness use and protection are 
already within established national forests, 
parks, or refuges. They make up only 5 
percent of the Federal lands. This bill is, in 
reality, only the beginning of what is needed 
for the future, but it is the necessary first 
step. Unless lawmakers act soon much of 
the opportunity for preservation of these 
natural havens and retreats will be forever 
lost. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, IN SuPPorRT or S. 174, 
To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM, FEBRUARY 28, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I thank you very much for this privilege of 
testifying in support of the wilderness bill, 
S. 174, and I commend especially Senator 
ANDERSON for his leadership in developing 
this legislation and advancing its considera- 
tion. I am proud to be a cosponsor of this 
important measure. 

This is an excellent measure, one that 
should make sure that some parts of America 
may always remain unspoiled and beautiful 
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in their own natural way, untrammeled by 
men and unmarred by machinery. I am 
happy to be among its cosponsors. It is a 
measure that gives expression to a policy 
which has long been a reality in the minds 
and hearts of the American people but has 
never yet been embodied in legislation. If 
these hearings lead—as I believe they should 
and trust they will—to the enactment of this 
congressional charter for wilderness, this oc- 
casion will long be looked upon as one with 
historic significance. 

After the conference on northwest wilder- 
ness held in Portland, Oreg., in April of 
1956, when we were developing a wilderness 
bill in draft form for the first time and sub- 
mitting it for criticism and suggestions—2 
months before its first introduction—one of 
the participants in the conference wrote me 
a letter and said: “The proposal to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system, 
in which your role is so prominent, was pre- 
sented to us and talked about in great detail 
at the conference banquet—its first unveiling 
before the general public. Then, and all the 
following day,” said this letter, “there was 
something that made us sense that we were 
partic'pating in an event of special signifi- 
cance.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think we feel that way 
here today. After a decade of earnest study 
on the part of organizations and individuals 
devoted to the public interest in preserving 
some of the remnants of primeval America 
that are still within our keeping as citizens, 
we undertook some 5 years ago to formulate 
a legislative program that would accomplish 
our preservation purposes without damaging 
any other public program or sacrificing any 
other existing interests. For 4 years, through 
two Congresses, this measure has been sub- 
ected to hearings, criticisms, revisions, and 
reintroductions. We now have in Senator 
ANDERSON’s S. 174 the culmination of all this 
that has gone before, and I want to com- 
mend this bill heartily and urge that it be 
promptly and favorably reported to the 
Senate. 

The consideration that you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and your colleagues are now so ear- 
nestly giving this proposal is a significant 
contribution to the conservation history of 
this country, and I do indeed feel it a privi- 
lege to be a participant. 


IN THE NICK OF TIME 


Four years ago when I addressed the first 
hearing on this measure, I had the feeling 
that we were approaching this undertaking 
just in the nick of time. I was convinced 
then that th> chance to provide for wilder- 
ness preservation without interfering with 
other programs will not last very long. Four 
years later I feel this even more strongly and 
consider it fortunate that our opportunity 
is still as good as itis. We should indeed act 
promptly. 

Our conservation situation becomes con- 
stantly more difficult. Those of us in the 
Congress who are vitally interested are in- 
deed worried, and with good cause. We see 
the pressure that is coming, and, as elected 
representatives, we see our duty to do some- 
thing before all the horses have been driven 
out of all our barns. There seems to be a 
crisis every day in the world which we live, 
and the only way we are going to change 
this is by looking ahead and taking timely 
action. 

That is what this wilderness bill proposes 
to do. Instead of waiting until the crisis 
has engulfed us, we can, through this legis- 
lation, make secure the preservation of these 
areas that do now, in effect, constitute our 
national wilderness system—the areas that 
are now, in fact, handled as wilderness, even 
though they serve other and consistent pur- 
poses, also. Doing that now means providing 
security for what we already have, perpetuat- 
ing the multiple-purpose programs we now 
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have on those areas, and making sure that 
multiple purpose on these lands always in- 
cludes wilderness preservation. 


OUR REMARKABLE OPPORTUNITY 


Let me hasten to emphasize that the 
situation which puts us under such a press- 
ing obligation to provide wilderness protec- 
tion also still presents us a remarkably rich 
opportunity. 

It is indeed fortunate that, after the cen- 
turies we have spent in developing this con- 
tinent, we do still have some large areas of 
wilderness. It is doubly fortunate that many 
of these areas are federally owned and are 
also included in parks, forests, or refuges, 
or other kinds of reservations within which 
the wilderness has so far been preserved in 
keeping with the purposes of the reserva- 
tions. 

Some 48 or so national parks and monu- 
ments have within them unspoiled areas 
large enough to be called wilderness. I 
estimate that some 20 or so of the national 
wildlife refuges and ranges do, too. Within 
the national forests there are some 82 areas 
that have been designated by the Forest 
Service for protection as wilderness. 

Putting all these together, we have 150 or 
so areas of wilderness in Federal ownership 
that are also inside areas within which 
wilderness can be preserved consistently with 
other purposes, as part of what might be 
called a multipurpose wilderness preserva- 
tion program. 


PROTECTION BY LAW NEEDED 


At present, however, there is no law of 
Congress which protects these areas of 
wilderness as wilderness, although the Mul- 
tiple Use-Sustained Yield Act passed last 
year does make plain that the preservation 
of wilderness within the national forests 
has congressional endorsement, and wilder- 
ness preservation is indeed an assumed pur- 
pose of our national parks. 

Even in the national parks and monu- 
ments, however, the pressures for roads and 
nonwilderness recreational and tourist de- 
velopments threaten in many places to de- 
stroy the primeval back-country wilderness. 
In the national forests, the wilderness, wild, 
primitive, and canoe areas have been set up 
administratively and could be abolished or 
greatly reduced by a future Secretary of 
Agriculture. In fact, none of our Federal 
wilderness has the protection which Congress 
could give by providing for wilderness preser- 
vation as a national policy applied to a defi- 
nite system of areas. 


PART OF AN OVERALL PROGRAM 


This wilderness bill will provide this 
needed protection, and in such a way as to 
be integrated without violence into the land- 
management policies and programs that 
have already been so carefully developed. 
This bill shows how we still can preserve in 
America an adequate system of wilderness 
areas without sacrificing any other program. 
But there will not long be any such areas 
unless we do deliberately preserve them as 
wilderness. So I consider this program both 
readily feasible and also urgent. 

It appears to me to be as easy to accom- 
plish as it is important. It will be part of 
an overall land-management program that 
encompasses also our other needs. 

There need be no essential conflict. No 
area now devoted to any economic purpose, 
or to any other development program, is 
withdrawn from its use by this legislation. 
The proposed legislation, rather, is based on 
the understanding that we in America still 
have the opportunity for preserving wilder- 
ness while at the same time meeting, out- 
side our wilderness reserves, all our needs 
for commodities and for developed recrea- 
tion areas. It is, for example, in no sense 
in conflict with, or in competition with, 
forestry for timber and other economic 
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products. On the contrary, foresters are 
among those upon whom our wilderness pro- 
gram is, in reality, dependent for its success. 

If ever the American people come to the 
borders of our wilderness areas with a need 
for timber that cannot be met elsewhere, 
then our wilderness areas will be doomed. 

Thus, it is to the foresters of America, 
and to their effective programs for sustained 
yield cutting on their production forests, 
that we must look for success in wilderness 
preservation. 

We recognize this, and we face our pro- 
gram in a spirit of cooperation and with 
a feeling of dependence on the intelligent 
foresters of America for support. 

Similarly, we contemplate cooperation and 
integration with other enterprises that may 
likewise be inconsistent within a wilderness 
and yet thoroughly consistent with the 
preservation of wilderness as a part of an 
overall program. 


IMPORTANCE OF OTHER PROGRAMS RESPECTED 


Not only in a general or overall sense, but 
also, specifically, with regard to each area 
involved, this proposal is one that respects 
the importance of other programs. It is 
a multiple-purpose wilderness program. 
Every area included in the proposed national 
wilderness preservation system is now serv- 
ing some other purpose, or purposes, con- 
sistent with the continued protection of the 
area as wilderness. Under this legislation, 
these areas will continue to serve these pur- 
poses, and they will be administered by the 
same agencies that now handle them. 

The central concept of this measure, as I 
see it, is that our present areas of wilderness 
can be preserved within the existing land- 
management pattern if the preservation 
purpose is made a matter of fundamental 
policy. 

Rather than upsetting the multiple-use 
program of the Forest Service, for example, 
this legislation should help prevent the up- 
set that would result if the wilderness areas 
are not protected from the uses that would 
destroy them as wilderness. 

As to national park and monument areas 
to be included, the bill gives added protec- 
tion as wilderness for the portions not needed 
for roads and accommodations, and yet sets 
no limitation on the portions that may be 
designated for such use, as needed. Park 
areas will continue to serve park purposes, 
just as forest areas will continue to serve 
forest purposes. 

The areas in national wildlife refuges and 
ranges to be included will continue to serve 
their wildlife purposes. Some wilderness is 
essential for the preservation of our native 
species of wilderness wildlife. This meas- 
ure, accordingly, will help insure our having 
a few areas devoted primarily to the pres- 
ervation of wildlife through the protection 
of their wilderness environment. 

Thus for every area to be included in this 
system, wilderness preservation will be an 
aspect of its management for some other 
concurrent purpose. 


NO SPECIAL-USE PRIVILEGES 


I might also emphasize this in the nega- 
tive, by pointing out that the bill does 
not establish any special-use privilege, nor 
does it provide for any special users. Rather 
than being concerned with any special use 
or user, it relates instead to the character 
of the areas involved. Hunting, for ex- 
ample, although it is not mentioned in the 
bill, will continue to be a major recreation 
within many national forest units of the 
system and will be prohibited in national 
parks. Wherever there is hunting, it will 
be wilderness hunting. That is the force 
of this measure. 

Uses of all the various kinds of lands 
involved will continue to vary. The com- 
mon concern is that wilderness conditions 
will persist, whatever the uses. 
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A WILDERNESS POLICY 


The first achievement of this bill, in m) 
opinion, will be its establishment of a clear 
cut national policy for preserving, for both 
the present and the future, some of what re- 
mains of our resource of wilderness. In line 
with such a policy, the Congress as I read the 
bill, gives sanction to the policies and pro: 
grams of the Agriculture and Interior De« 
partments under whose wise administration 
our great resource of wilderness has so far 
been preserved. And the measure provides 4 
way whereby this policy and this sanction 
can take effect in a practical program. 


THE SYSTEM 


I view as of central importance in this 
program the establishment of the national 
wilderness preservation system, to be made 
up of areas of primeval America that are 
still wilderness and in Federal ownership and 
capable of being kept that way without in- 
terfering with other present purposes now 
being served by these lands. This will not 
mean any transfer of areas from one agency 
of government to another, nor any change of 
jurisdiction. No new land-administering 
agency will be created. 

The fact should be emphasized that this 
national wilderness preservation system will 
be made up of areas that are already in 
Federal ownership and are already within 
parks, forests, or refuges. 

Each such area will'remain as at present, 
park, forest, or refuge, as it is now adminis- 
tered. It will continue to serve the multiple 
purposes it now serves and under the juris- 
diction of the same agency that now protects 
it. The difference will lie on the fact that 
from now on the agency having jurisdiction 
over any areas within this system will have 
the sanction and encouragement of Congress 
and the legal responsibility for preserving 
the area’s wilderness character. It will have 
the responsibility for seeing that other pur- 
poses continue to be served in such a way 
as to prevent damage to the wilderness. 

Each such area will thus come under spe- 
cial protection as part of the Nation’s still 
unspoiled heritage of the primeval. 


PROPER USE 


Besides giving expression to a national 
policy and providing for the establishment 
of a wilderness preservation system, this bill 
also describes and provides for the proper 
use of the areas of wilderness it is designed 
to preserve. 

In this connection, I should like to em- 
phasize again that this proposal is not one 
for any special-use or special-privilege leg- 
islation. 

The first and topic sentence of the section 
of this bill that relates to uses of the areas 
within this system (sec. 6) expresses a key 
concept in this proposal. It states firmly 
that “nothing in this act shall be inter- 
preted as interfering with the purposes 
stated in the establishment of, or pertain- 
ing to, any national park or monument or 
other unit of the national park system, or 
any forest, wildlife refuge, game range, or 
other area involved, except that any agency 
administering any area within the wilder- 
ness system shall be responsible for preserv- 
ing the wilderness character of the area and 
shall so administer such area for such other 
purposes as also to preserve its wilderness 
character.” 

Under this proposal, for example, the parts 
of the national forests involved would con- 
tinue under the same kind of administra- 
tion they now have. Grazing permits, for 
instance, could be continued as at present. 
The basic multiple purposes of the national 
forests would be maintained. 

National parks, national wildlife refuges, 
and any other areas would also, as already 
pointed out, continue to serve their own 
distinctive purposes. 
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No use privileges of any kind will be 


created by this proposed law. The only 
added responsibility of each administering 
agency will be to see that the areas in the 
system under its jurisdiction remains wild- 
erness—as they now are. I reiterate, this 
bill deals only with preserving wilderness 
as such in connection with various other 
land uses and does not create any “special 
privilege,” or provide for only special users. 


CONCLUSION 


Our civilization moves fast. Our popula- 
tion pressures are growing. The time when 
we still have the opportunity to provide for 
the preservation of wilderness without hav- 
ing to interfere with other programs will 
not be with us long. I urge prompt and 
sympathetic consideration of this bill. 

This is a far-reaching, carefully thought- 
out proposal. It deserves and requires the 
consideration of all who are concerned with 
the values that we place on our wilderness. 

At the 1954 annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, Dr. James P. 
Gilligan, then a member of the forestry 
department of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, speaking on wild- 
erness preservation, commented as follows: 

“Wilderness supporters have been chiefly 
defense minded, rushing to prevent devel- 
opments that may have been carefully drawn 
and justified. The majority of areas now 
called wilderness exist because recreational 
or industrial development have not, as yet, 
been economically feasible. If there were 
well-defined purposes and plans for a na- 
tional wilderness system which could gen- 
erate common support, the wilderness move- 
ment might well be irrepressible. As it is, 
the disagreement among wilderness propo- 
nents is a highly important deterrent to 
wilderness preservation in this country.” 

Here is a bill which I trust can generate 
common support and firmly establish a 
sound wilderness preservation policy and 
program. 





OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senate for its action in re- 
gard to the Office of International 
Travel, the legislation sponsored by the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnvuson], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mr. President, in a recent message to 
Congress, the President stated foreign 
travel to the United States represents a 
large potential market which is virtually 
untapped. 

Facts made available by the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee show that Americans spent $1.2 
billion more abroad last year than for- 
eign visitors spent in the United States. 

It is my hope Congress will pass leg- 
islation establishing an Office of Inter- 
national Travel under the Commerce 
Department which will be designed to 
promote and advertise America as well as 
launch a program to relax restrictions 
on requirements for visas. We must 
make it attractive and easier for inter- 
national travelers to come to America. 
The Senate has acted to implement this 
program, 

In keeping with the.President’s urgent 
efforts to bring foreign tourist spending 
to America, I want to commend the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for its recent pro- 
posed policy which will permit cer- 
tificated and otherwise qualified supple- 
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mental air carriers to exploit the inter- 
national charter market without undue 
delays and preflight board consideration 
and approval. 

According to the supplemental Airline 
Trade Association, the Supplemental 
Air Carrier Conference, these certificated 
carriers have already started plans to 
stimulate and promote air charters from 
foreign cities to the United States. 

The establishment of travel offices by 
the Commerce Department in major for- 
eign cities will become a vital factor in 
keeping a brisk flow of tourists coming 
to our country. Such offices will also 
represent a key impetus for return flights 
for American charter carriers, as well as 
our regular flag carriers. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT RELATING TO THE 
QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
8ist Congress and in every succeeding 
Congress I have introduced for several 
other Senators and myself a joint reso- 
lution proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment regarding the qualifications of 
electors participating in the election of 
elective Federal officials, including elec- 
tors for President and Vice President, 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. This resolution, in substance, 
has proposed that the Constitution be 
amended to prohibit the imposition of a 
poll tax or other tax or any property 
qualification as a prerequisite for quali- 
fying to vote for elected Federal officials. 
The control of State and local elections 
would be left to the States. 

Hearings were held on this resolution 
by subcommittees of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee in the 81st, 83d, 84th, 
and 86th Congresses. In 1956 and 1959 
such subcommittees recommended that 
it be favorably reported by the full Judi- 
ciary Committee. On February 2, 1960, 
the Senate, by a vote of 72 to 16, incor- 
porated this proposal into Senate Joint 
Resolution 39, then pending, relating to 
House vacancies, and passed the amend- 
ed resolution by a vote of 70 to 18. For 
tactical reasons, the House Judiciary 
Committee deleted the poll tax provi- 
sion from the resolution. However, 
Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, in a state- 
ment on the House floor, reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 106, part 
10, pages 12556-12557, pledged his ful] 
support for this amendment during this 
the 87th Congress. 

I am glad to announce that in rein- 
troducing this joint resolution today, I 
am, joined by the following distinguished 
Senators as cosponsors: Senators Ks- 
FAUVER, LONG of Louisiana, SMATHERS, 
YARBOROUGH, and HUMPHREY. 
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We sponsors of this joint resolution 
strongly believe that the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment should be speed- 
ily submitted by this Congress to the 
States for ratification, and, if so sub- 
mitted, we believe it will be quickly rati- 
fied by at least the required 38 States. 
Because we are so sure that the requisite 
number of States would speedily ratify 
the proposed amendment, we are quite 
agreeable to any reasonable time limit 
for its consideration and ratification by 
the various States. 

The poll tax requirement, now limited 
to five States, namely Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia, 
has been accorded far greater impor- 
tance than it deserves. The fact of the 
matter is that the amount of poll tax 
now required to be paid in the several 
States is so small as to impose only a 
slight economic obstacle for any citizen 
who desires to qualify to cast a ballot. 
This requirement operates, of course, 
equally on citizens of all races and colors 
and is generally subject to important 
exemptions which limit its application, 
such as the exemption of veterans, of 
women, and of citizens beyond a certain 
age. Nevertheless the question has re- 
mained a vexing one, 

Many good citizens have indicated 
their feeling that this subject matter 
should be dealt with by the passage of 
a Federal statute rather than through 
the adoption of a Federal constitutional 
amendment. Many Senators, of whom 
I am one, feel very strongly that the 
Federal Government is without any au- 
thority whatsoever to deal with this sub- 
ject matter except by the submission for 
ratification of a Federal constitutional 
amendment. Our position is concurred 
in by many able constitutional lawyers 
from every section of the Nation, who 
believe and contend that the only legal 
way to deal with this question, other 
than through action by the States them- 
selves, is by Federal constitutional 
amendment, and that action through 
Federal statute would clearly violate the 
provisions of article I, section 2 and of 
the 17th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, both of which state that electors 
for Federal officials in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. 

The introducers of the proposed 
amendment are exceedingly anxious that 
it be acted upon speedily and favorably 
by the Congress so that this subject 
matter, which has been the source of 
such long controversy and fruitless de- 
bate, may be quickly submitted to the 
jury of the States, where we believe 
that it will be promptly ratified, We 
feel that such a conclusion of this long- 
standing controversy is decidedly in the 
interest of sound democratic govern- 
ment and stronger unity among all of 
the people of our Nation. 

For myself and on behalf of the other 
Senators whom I have named, I now 
introduce a joint resolution proposing 
the said constitutional amendment, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
part of my remarks, and that the joint 
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resolution lie on the desk until March 6, 
in order to give an opportunity for other 
Senators to cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the Recorp and lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Florida. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 58) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, relating 
to the qualifications of electors, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hotianp (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
only if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission by 
the Congress: 

“ARTICLE 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for electors for President or 
Vice President, or for Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress, shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or any 
State by reason of failure to pay any poll 
tax or other tax or to meet any property 
qualification. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this article shall be 
construed to invalidate any provision of 
law denying the right to vote to paupers 
or persons supported at public expense or 
by charitable institutions. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropropriate 
legislation.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution lie on the table for the re- 
mainder of this week, until the session 
of Monday of next week, to give any 
Senators who may wish to become co- 
sponsors of the joint resolution the op- 
portunity to indicate that desire. 

Those of us who sponsor the proposed 
constitutional amendment will welcome 
the added sponsorship of any additional 
Senators whose convictions are in ac- 
cord with ours in this matter. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I gladly yield to my 
distinguished friend from Texas, and I 
wish to express here on the floor of the 
Senate my appreciation for his coopera- 
tion in joining as one of the cosponsors 
in the introduction of the joint resolu- 
tion, which I think is important. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Florida for 
his words. 

As a cosponsor of the joint resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment 
to abolish the poll tax in Federal elec- 
tions, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks on this subject made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida and to commend him for his long 
and tireless work to remove restrictions 
on voting for all Americans. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly appreci- 
ate the kind comment of the Senator 
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from Texas. I gladly yield the floor to 
him, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is no mere coincidence that in the 
1960 presidential election that five of 
the seven States which had the lowest 
percentage of citizens voting are States 
which still require purchase of a poll tax 
as a ticket to the voting booth. 

The 1960 Election Score Board, a 
highly informative booklet prepared 
by the American Heritage Foundation, 
shows that my own home State of 
Texas ranked down in 44th place among 
the States with only 43.3 percent of ci- 
vilians of voting age casting a ballot. 
Other States where payment of a poll 
tax is a prerequisite for qualifying to 
vote ranked low also. 

That is true despite the fact that 
there was the highest interest in my 
State that ever obtained in any presi- 
dential election. The Democratic nom- 
inees received the highest number of 
popular votes that any Democratic 
nominee had ever received in my State. 
The Republican nominees, likewise, re- 
ceived the highest number of votes that 
any Republican nominee had ever re- 
ceived in my State. The Republican 
nominees in 1960 received a larger popu- 
lar vote than President Eisenhower had 
received in the previous election, in spite 
of the fact that, among other things, 
he had been born in my State. How- 
ever, only 43.3 percent of the civilians of 
voting age in my State cast a ballot, 
despite the high interest in my State, 
particularly due to the fact that a native 
son was on the ballot. 

This is not to say that the poll tax 
is by any means entirely responsible 
for the lamentable failure of many to 
participate in our incomparable system 
of government by consent of the gov- 
erned. But it is to point out the unde- 
niable fact that the poll tax is one of 
the several barriers to voting, and it 
should be removed. 

There are those who scoff at the idea 
that having to pay $1.50 or $1.75 for a 
poll tax in January keeps people from 
the polls in July or November. But 
let us consider this matter. If you were 
head of one of the thousands of low 
income families in Texas, with weekly 
pay of $30 or $40 or less, what week 
would you feel like you could spend $1.75, 
or $3.50 for yourself and your wife, for 
poll taxes? You know, $3.50 will buy 
meat and potatoes and beans for several 
meals for a family that is barely getting 
along. Right now we have too many 
families in Texas and America who 
cannot find the jobs they need even to 
earn the necessities of life. 

Those who contend the poll tax is no 
barrier to voting generally admit that 
it may keep a few people from the polls, 
but they say it is no serious deterrent. 
I disagree. Like most Americans, I 
consider the privilege of voting to be our 
most precious heritage. The fact that 
a@ poll tax keeps even a small percent- 
age of people from participation in their 
free government is sufficient grounds for 
its abolition, so far as I am concerned. 

The joint resolution, which I am co- 
sponsoring, under leadership of the 
junior Senator from Florida, would 
abolish the poll tax in Federal elections 
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by sound constitutional process. The 
matter would be submitted to each of 
the 50 States for ratification. It is the 
consensus that once Congress acts in 
this field, that the State legislatures 
soon will move to eliminate the poll tax 
in State elections. 

Over many years, both here and at 
the State level, I have worked for elimi- 
nation of the poll tax, and I once again 
assure all concerned that I will cooper- 
ate with any responsible group at the 
State level to remove this voting limita- 
tion in State elections as well as for 
other sound election law reforms. 

It is my hope that with many Sena- 
tors, both Democrats and Republicans, 
supporting this proposal that it will 
receive prompt action. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish again to express my appreciation 
to the Senator from Texas. He is com- 
pletely right in his feeling that the vote 
in his own State would show a great 
increase following the removal of this 
handicap, the poll tax. I say that on 
the basis of our experience in the State 
which I represent in part. 

In 1937, as a member of the State 
senate, I participated in the repeal of the 
poll tax requirement for all voting, just 
as the distinguished Senator from Texas 
has stated the hope that his State may 
do. Immediately, in my State, participa- 
tion in elections at all levels was stepped 
up. It was shown clearly that this was 
not a racial matter—because the in- 
creased voter participation occurred 
both with respect to our white citizens 
and our colored citizens. There was an 
immediate increase in both the number 
of participants and the percentage of 
participants. , 

What was even better, there was an 
immediate disappearance of certain bad 
practices in connection with control of 
votes by the payment of poll taxes, which 
had been prevalent in only a few coun- 
ties in our State. 

I believe that every observer in our 
State since that time has joined in the 
statement that not only has there been 
greater participation in our elections, but 
that they have also been cleaner and 
freer from any thought of control by 
any group. 

I thank my distinguished friend from 
Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The statement 
just made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida with reference to 
the actual experience in another State 
following the abolition of the poll tax, 
strengthens my determination to sup- 
port the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. I shall support efforts, as I have 
in the past, to amend our own Constitu- 
tion to eliminate poll taxes in our State 
elections. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the efforts 
of the Senator from Florida and the 
Senator from Texas with respect to the 
constitutional amendment to eliminate 
poll taxes in Federal elections. This is 
a constructive, responsible approach to 
a@ very serious problem. The Senator 
from Florida has for many years pursued 
this course, at a time when the Senator 
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from Minnesota was pursuing a course 
related to the legislative approach. I 
may well still prefer the legislative ap- 
proach, but I do feel that any doubt 
as to constitutionality, if there is such 
doubt, would be resolved by the consti- 
tutional amendment approach. 

The Senator from Texas has indicated 
the importance of the proposed legis- 
lation in reference to the exercise of the 
franchise and the integrity of our demo- 
cratic processes. I am happy to join 
both Senators. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I warmly thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for joining in 
our effort. I appreciate his joinder, and 
I am certain that it will be most helpful. 

On the second point the Senator has 
made, I wish to call attention to what 
is a practical point of view; namely, last 
year it was demonstrated that this meas- 
ure can be brought to a vote in the 
Senate and passed overwhelmingly by 
much more than the required two-thirds 
vote. 

We have found, from previous experi- 
ences when we discussed the statutory 
handling of this problem, that in no in- 
stance was it possible to bring the matter 
to a vote on the floor of the Senate. 
Here is a measure at which nobody can 
cavil as to its constitutionality, and 
where the problem, once submitted to 
the States, is left to the “jury of the 
States,” which our Founding Fathers 
thought should be the last word of au- 
thority on a question of such importance 
as to be included within the Constitu- 
tion. 

I certainly am happy that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota has joined as a cosponsor. I wel- 
come his association, and I welcome the 
joint sponsorship of any other Senator 
on either side of the aisle. 

I should say that at this stage I have 
made no attempt to gain joint sponsor- 
ships on the other side of the aisle, 
simply because I had not expected to 
have other joiners than the little group 
of us from the South; and the Senator 
from Minnesota, when he found we were 
about to introduce the joint resolution, 
came forward as a volunteer. I appre- 
ciate that, and I welcome him just as 
warmly as it is possible for me to wel- 
come him, because I know what a 
doughty fighter he is when he becomes 
interested in a cause, as he is in this 
one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida. Many of us who 
have been so-called advocates of civil 
rights have, I believe, a responsibility, 
when a practical proposal such as this 
has been presented and is before us, to 
support it. It may not meet all the 
requirements of some of the advocates, 
but I know that if we can pass it, we 
will have done everything we have been 
talking about. 

Frankly, I think the time for talk on 
the subject of eliminating poll taxes is 
over. I think we need action, I com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
Florida for his perseverance and for 
what I believe to be his excellent per- 
formance in this matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In the field of civil 
rights and equal treatment under the 
law, I have cast my votes for bills under 
the legislative process to attain those 
ends. Also, on a number of occasions I 
have told the distinguished Senator from 
Florida that I enthusiastically supported 
the proposal which he offered. I simply 
want him to know that I shall be de- 
lighted, once again, to do what I can 
to speed the proposal of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] on 
its way; and if, under the circumstances 
which obtain at this moment, my name 
might indicate a bipartisan approach to 
this matter, I should be happy to be 
listed as a cosponsor. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Not only do I wel- 
come the Senator; I welcome him 
warmly. Isay to him and to the Nation 
that when we can get California and 
Florida to pull together, something is 
apt to have to give. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Florida. That goes for my 
friend, his able colleague from Florida 
{Mr. SMATHERS], and also, I must say, 
for those grapefruit which I am very 
much pleased to eat from time to time 
when I am unable to get any of the 
citrus which my own State is able to 
produce. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Again I compliment 
the Senator from California upon the 
excellent judgment he has shown. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say that 
Minnesota will be glad to accept citrus 
from either State. [Laughter.] 





DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE WAL- 
TER M. MUMMA, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a resolution (H. Res. 188) coming 
over from the House of Representatives, 
which was read, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 

February 27, 1961. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
orable WALTER M. Mumma, a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of twenty- 
nine Members of the House, with such Mem- 
bers of the Senate as may be joined, be 
appointed to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CxLarK and Mr. Scott], I 
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submit a resolution which I ask to have 
read, and for which I ask immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 100) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Honorable WaLTER M. Mumma, late 


a Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pur- 
suant to the second resolving clause of 
the resolution, the Chair appoints the 
two Senators from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLarK and Mr. Scott] as the committee 
on the part of the Senate to attend the 
funeral of the late Representative 
MuMMa. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
a further mark of respect to the memory 
of the late distinguished Representative 
from Pennsylvania, WALTER M. Mumma, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Thursday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 3 o’clock and 54 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the late 
Representative Mumma, adjourned until 
Thursday, March 2, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate, February 28, 1961: 
UNITED NATIONS 

The following-named persons to be repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the 15th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations: 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois. 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New York. 

Charles W. Yost, of New York. 

Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, of New York. 

Philip M. Klutznick, of Illinois. 


The following-named persons to be al- 
ternate representatives of the United States 
of America to the 15th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations: 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York. 

John Howard Morrow, of New Jersey. 

Charles P. Noyes, of New York. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

William B. Macomber, Jr., of New York, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

Clifton R. Wharton, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Norway. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Philip H. Coombs, of Connecticut, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

U. Alexis Johnson, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 
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The following-named persons to the offices 
indicated: 





UntTeD NATIONS 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New York, to be 
the deputy representative of the United 
States of America to the United Nations with 
the rank and status of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, and a deputy 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America on the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


William Lucius Cary, of New York, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1961. 

J. Allen Frear, of Delaware, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 5, 1965. 

Export-Import BankK 

Charles M. Meriwether, of Alabama, to be 
@ member of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 


NaTIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Frank W. McCulloch, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the remainder of the term expiring 
August 27, 1965. 


FrepEeraL Home Loan Bank BoarpD 


Joseph P. McMurray, of New York, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30, 1961. 


GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Ralphael M. Paiewonsky, of the Virgin 
Islands, to be Governor of the Virgin Islands. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Ramsey Clark, of Texas, to be an Assistant 
Attorney General, vice Perry W. Morton, 
resigned. 

Herbert J. Miller, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General, vice Malcolm 
R. Wilkey, resigned. 

The following-named persons to the offices 
indicated: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


William Lucius Cary, of New York, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 5, 1966. 


Freperat Home LOAN Bank Boarp 


Joseph P. McMurray, of New York, to be 
@ member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the term of 4 years expiring June 
30, 1965. 
In THE ARMY 
The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284, 3306, and 3307. 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Thomas Jahn Sands, 017521, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Carson’ Bullock, 
017635, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Francis Regis Seitz, 
017734, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, O18143, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Hugh Mackintosh, 017716, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, US. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Orlando Collette Troxel, Jr., 
018487, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Robert John Fleming, 
017095, U.S. Army. 

Maj. Gen, Charles Granville Dodge, 018072, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Edward Beauchamp, 
018238, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Hiram Dudley Ives, 029509, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Frederick Cassidy, 
018354, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. August Schomburg, 018422, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Breckinridge Duff, 
018438, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Earle Fremont Cook, 018450, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 


To be major general, Medical Corps 


Maj. Gen. Carl Willard Tempel, O18284, 
Medical Corps (brigadier general, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 


To be brigadier generals 


Brig. Gen. John Joseph Davis, O18530, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Tabb Snodgrass, 029670, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Wilson Power, O18691, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harrison Alan Gerhardt, 018697, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ashton Herbert Manhart, 
018773, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Ramsey Pugh, 018790, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles John Timmes, 029777, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Irvin Louia Allen, 029810, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Alden Kingsland Sibley, 018964, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 


Jr., 


Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence Joseph Lincoln, 
018968, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Thomas Honeycutt, 


018975, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Gardner Shinkle, 018979, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Alvin Charles Welling, 018983, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Warren Gray, 018988, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Francis Joseph McNorrow, 
018995, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Theodore John Conway, 019015, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Chester Arthur Dahlen, 019020, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig Gen. James Hilliard Polk, 019028, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Henry Chase, 019095, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edgar Collins Doleman, 019131, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frederick Robert Zierath, 
019211, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Graydon Casper Essman, 019242, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Ralph Yancey, 042256, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Gines Perez, 030126, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William bBeehler Bunker, 
019402, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frank Willoughby Moorman, 
019444, Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Eerton Everett Spivy, Jr., 
019479, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Louis Alfred Walsh, Jr., 019567, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Alexander Cunning- 
ham 8d, 019579, Army of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 


To be brigadier general, Medical Corps 


Brig. Gen. Achilles Lacy Tynes, 018916, 
Medical Corps (colonel, Medical Corps, U.S. 
Army). 

To be brigadier general, Chaplain 


Chaplain (brigadier general) William Jo- 
seph Moran, 029195, U.S. Army (colonel, 
Chaplain, U.S. Army). 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 28, 1961: 
COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Walter N. Tobriner, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia for a term of 3 years and until 
his successor is appointed and qualified. 





WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate February 28, 1961: 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Arthur Alden Kimball, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the term of 5 
years, expiring August 27, 1965, which was 
sent to the Senate on January 10, 1961. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Fespruary 28, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Daniel 9: 4: I prayed unto the Lord 
my God, and made my confession. 

Almighty God, inspire us now with 
an awareness of Thy presence that there 
may come into our hearts a sense of 
peace and power transcending all our 
restlessness and weakness. 

We humbly acknowledge that we are 
again and again bewildered by the con- 
fusion in the world which surrounds us 
and are tempted to become cynical and 
despondent. 

Impart untc us a new spirit that will 
enable us to carry on bravely when the 
winds are contrary and the gathering 
clouds of adversity obscure our vision 
of Thy purposes. 

Grant that daily it may become in- 
creasingly clear that we cannot meet 
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and master our many problems without 
the counsel and comradeship of our 
blessed Lord. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES—FED- 
ERAL PAY-AS-YOU-GO HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM (H. DOC. NO. 96) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read; 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Our Federal pay-as-you-go highway 
program is in peril. It is a peril that 
justifies a special message because of 
the vital contribution this program 
makes to our security, our safety, and 
our economic growth. Timely comple- 
tion of the full program authorized in 
1956 is essential to a national defense 
that will always depend, regardless of 
new weapon developments, on quick 
motor transportation of men and mate- 
rial from one site to another. 

American lives are also dependent on 
this program in a more direct sense. 
Better, more modern highways—with 
less congestion, fewer dangerous curves 
and intersections, more careful grades 
and all the rest—mean greater highway 
safety. It has been estimated that 
more fatalities will be suffered in traf- 
fic accidents between now and 1975, 
when the new system is fully operative, 
than were suffered by American troops 
in every conflict from the Civil War 
through Korea. Last year witnessed 
38,000 traffic fatalities and 1.4 million 
personal injuries. But on our new 
expressways the ratio of accidents and 
deaths per mile driven is only a frac- 
tion of what it is on ordinary roads. 
The Interstate System when completed, 
it is estimated, will save at least 4,000 
lives a year. 

Finally, proceeding with this program 
at least as fast as originally scheduled 
is essential to our economy. This is 
true not only in terms of the stimulus 
and employment it provides now, in a 
time of recession, to such vital indus- 
tries as steel, construction, cement, and 
others. It is also a kev to the develop- 
ment of more modern and efficient in- 
dustrial complexes—turning marginal 
land or clogged cities into attractive 
sites for commercial or industrial devel- 
opment—and to lower motor transpor- 
tation costs generally. 

The Bureau of Public Roads estimates 
that users of the completed Interstate 
System will save 42,000 years of travel 
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time every year. The elimination of 
stop-and-go driving will save users 9 bil- 
lion costly stops and starts every year. 

A study, for example, of a 16-mile sec- 
tion of the Schuylkill Expressway in the 
Philadelphia area showed direct savings 
to motorists of over $18 million per year, 
enough to pay the entire cost in 3 years. 
Even less tangible, but equally impor- 
tant, are the widened horizons a modern 
highway network affords the individual 
and the family—greater recreational op- 
portunities, greater freedom of choice in 
places to live, work, and play—and less 
time and effort spent in getting there. 

It has always struck me as ironic that 
so many of our citizens—so ingenious in 
quickly devising ways of ending almost 
every minor irritant—would so readily 
tolerate every morning and evening the 
incredible congestion of our antiquated 
highways that takes a heavy toll in auto- 
motive costs and depreciation, to say 
nothing of human nerves and tempers. 
By 1975—and the Interstate System is 
required by Congress to have enough 
lanes to move safely all the vehicles ex- 
pected in 1975—there will be an esti- 
mated two or three times as many ve- 
hicles as use those roads today. Even 
though some expressways now seem ex- 
cessively large, an emergency program 
then will be too late—we must continue 
to build those highways now at a steady 
rate sufficient to assure completion on 
schedule. 

As early in the era of the automobile 
as 1916, Congress recognized the Federal 
responsibility in this area—to promote 
the national defense, interstate com- 
merce, farm and resource development, 
and postal service. The pay-as-you-build 
41,000-mile program initiated in 1956 
was the most notable and farsighted 
recognition of this responsibility in his- 
tory. 

But now, as stated at the outset, that 
program isin trouble. Revised cost esti- 
mates submitted to the Congress early in 
January reported pursuant to law that 
to complete the Interstate System on 
schedule (while meeting the needs of the 
regular A-B-C and related primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban Federal aid program) 
would require, over the life of the pro- 
gram, additional authorizations of $11.56 
billion—which means additional reve- 
nues to the highway trust fund totaling 
$9.74 billion, or about $900 million more 
a year through fiscal 1972 to meet the 
higher level of expenditures on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

The engineering and construction re- 
sources are readily available to absorb 
this increase and step up the program. 
To deny the increase would postpone 
completion of the system to 5 years be- 
yond the original target date. Moreover, 
the 1956 Highway Revenue Act sought 
to implement its pay-as-you-ge inten- 
tion with section 209(g)—generally 
known as the Byrd amendment—which 
requires the authorized apportionments 
to each State to be reduced whenever 
trust fund revenues are estimated to be 
insufficient to cover them in any individ- 
ual year. It is now clear that, despite 
the scheduled diversion, even the 1963 
authorizations under present law, which 
should be apportioned to the States in 
July of this year, will have to be sub- 
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stantially cut back below currently au- 
thorized and desired levels by this pro- 
vision unless Congress acts to increase 
revenues. 

I am wholly opposed to either stretch- 
ing out or cutting back our highway pro- 
gram, and urge the Congress not to rely 
on either solution. Either step would 
be unwise at a time when our slump- 
ridden economy needs greater, not les 
construction activity. Either step would 
be unfair to the individual States who 
have proceeded in good faith, and in re- 
liance on the Treasury’s certification of 
adequate funds, to make plans and ex- 
penditures looking to receiving their full 
apportionment this July. And to post- 
pone the completion of the Interstate 
System only further postpones the day 
when our highways will be adequate to 
meet our defense, economic and general 
population increase needs. 

I. A NEW PLAN TO FINANCE THE HIGHWAY 

PROGRAM 

Under present law, the highway use 
taxes (by which the highway trust fund 
has been financed in accordance with 
the 1956 pay-as-you-go intent) are 
scheduled—not for an increase to meet 
the problems described above—but for 
a decline: a drop in the gasoline, diesel 
and related fuels tax from 4 cents a gal- 
lon to 3 cents a gallon on July 1. 

Such a tax reduction at this time— 
causing a loss of some $600 million a 
year—would be wholly contrary to the 
basic premise on which the 1956 High- 
way Act was agreed to. Cost reapprais- 
als since enactment of the temporary 
l-cent increase in 1959 demonstrates 
conclusively that it must be continued, 
if not further increased. Nor can a re- 
duction now be justified on antirecession 
grounds. If tax reductions are deemed 
necessary to reverse the recession or pro- 
mote longrun economic growth, other 
tax cuts might prove more effective, or 
have higher priority. 

The scheduled reduction in the gas tax, 
in short, is fiscally unwise. It was 
vigorously opposed by the previous ad- 
ministration. It is opposed by this ad- 
ministration with equal vigor; and I ask 
the Congress to prevent this gas tax re- 
duction from taking effect on July 1. 

Those favoring the reduction, or op- 
posed to any increase, cite two principal 
alternative sources of revenue: 

(A) Diversion from general revenues. 
Under present law, the revenues from 
certain excise taxes totaling over $800 
million a year are scheduled to be di- 
verted from the general fund to the 
highway trust fund for a 3-year period 
beginning July 1. 

It is asserted by its advocates that this 
amount will compensate for the reduc- 
tion in the gas tax. But we are not bet- 
ter able to pay our bills as a nation by 
merely shifting money from one pocket 
to another. I am pledged, barring a 
worsening economy, to submit to the 
Congress programs (aside from any new 
defense outlays) which of and by them- 
selves will not unbalance the budget 
previously submitted. This will not be 
easily done. There will be no margin to 
spare. Congress, by diverting $800 mil- 
lion of badly needed funds from the 
general fund, will be deliberately un- 
balancing the budget and creating an 
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$800 million deficit. This is a decision 
which, if it is taken at all, should be 
taken on its merits, in relation to the 
state of the economy and the budget as 
a whole, not as an accidental byprod- 
uct of the highway program. 

The total diversion for 3 years amounts 
to some $2.5 billion—and the precedents 
and pressures to make it permanent 
through 1972 could cost the general 
fund (and cost the general taxpayers, 
including competing forms of transpor- 
tation) approximately $10 billion. 

It is argued that highway use is re- 
lated to these excise taxes that are to be 
diverted (portions of the taxes on the 
sale of automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories). But this program was approved 
in 1956 on the assumption that these 
revenues (from taxes which had been 
in effect in war and peace for more than 
10 years before the highway program 
was enacted) would remain as always 
in the general fund, along with similar 
excise tax revenues (all of which can 
theoretically be related to some Federal 
program but cannot be diverted to sup- 
port such program). To change the in- 
tent of the 1956 act now only creates a 
budget deficit that eventually must be 
met through new taxes on the general 
population or a Treasury bond issue— 
thus departing from the program’s prin- 
ciple of being financed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis by the user tax sources 
then agreed upon. 

A new argument in favor of this diver- 
sion is based upon a Commerce Depart- 
ment cost allocation study stating that 
8 percent of the program’s benefits ac- 
crue to others than those whose taxes 
now finance the trust fund. The basis 
of this part of the study is open to se- 
rious challenge; but even aside from 
that, it must be remembered that: 

(a) The Federal highway trust fund 
is not paying for 100 percent of this sys- 
tem. A normal portion of 10 percent is 
already borne by the States, reflecting 
the benefits they receive, and which they 
are free to raise from nonusers if they 
choose. ‘The Commerce Department 
study “makes no suggestion as to the 
source or level of government which 
should supply the revenues” for the 8 
percent. 

(b) The proposed diversion of more 
than $800 million cannot possibly be 
justified by the 8 percent figure—which 
equals only $250 million. 

(c) The trust fund already receives 
nearly $60 million income from non- 
users: vehicles used off the highways, 
motorboats, and the like; and at the 
same time, it is not charged with some 
$140 million worth of other road pro- 
grams benefiting the highway user, but 
now charged to general revenues, though 
their users must pay gas and other taxes 
into the trust fund. 

In short, there is no justification for 
unbalancing the budget by the sched- 
uled diversion of more than $800 million 
from the general fund to the highway 
trust fund; and, again maintaining the 
position strongly taken by my predeces- 
sor, I ask the Congress to prevent this 
diversion. 

(B) Federal highway bond issues. 
The other method of financing most 
commonly suggested in place of the pay- 
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as-you-go principle in this program is 
the issuance of a special highway bond 
series. This proposal has important 
disadvantages. 

At the present time, by increasing 
Government demands on long-term 
money, special highway bonds would 
make more difficult the current efforts 
of the Government to reduce long-term 
rates to promote economic recovery. 

Not only do special bond issues in- 
evitably cost more than regular public 
debt issues, but such a step would also 
cost the program an estimated $6.6 bil- 
lion additional in interest payments 
($6.6 billion that would not build a 
single road), and keep the trust fund in 
being and its revenues tied up through 
most of fiscal 1981. It is unrealistic to 
assume that those revenues will not be 
needed for new highway needs from 
1972-81. As a spokesman for the pre- 
vious administration earlier testified in 
connection with highway financing: 
“We ought to pay our own way and leave 
future revenue sources available to meet 
future needs.” 

Finally, it is clear that Federal high- 
way bonds are merely a device to avoid 
the appearance of deficits and evade 
the pay-as-you-go principle in this pro- 
gram. A special bond issue is not the 
answer. 

Nor is the answer to be found in any 
other form of Treasury loan—or in 
charging tolls on roads that ought to be 
free—or in raising the 10-percent share 
of the program now borne by States with 
no adequate means of paying a higher 
share. A national program should not 
be dependent upon the ability and will- 
ingness of every State legislature to in- 
crease its contribution. 

Our objective is to finance this pro- 
gram on a pay-as-you-go basis from 
those user taxes so designated in 1956, 
at rates sufficient to pay the full cost of 
the program, without charge on general 
Federal revenues. 

In the absence of a finding that the 
economy needs stimulus beyond the 
measures proposed in my previous mes- 
sages, I cannot recommend that Con- 
gress suspend the Byrd amendment and 
permit apportionments to be made with- 
out reference to estimated revenues. 

The pay-as-you-go principle, the basic 
premise of the act, requires an increase 
in the revenues from user taxes this 
year instead of a reduction. Although 
reduction in these taxes is sought by 
many State governments, motor carriers, 
oil producers, and motorists, it is never- 
theless clear that a program essential 
to the Nation, and to their own welfare, 
requires that they cooperate in deter- 
mining how present sources are to yield 
the additional revenues needed. 

The previous administration recom- 
mended an increase in the present 4-cent 
tax on gasoline to 4.5 cents a gallon. 
This is clearly acceptable, and would 
have my support. However, I prefer not 
to raise taxes on the general consumer 
at this time, and to emphasize instead a 
fairer allocation of the burden among 
those who use the highways. 

I propose as a substitute means of ob- 
taining the same revenue: 

Retaining the present gas tax of 4 
cents a gallon; and 
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Increasing the following taxes: 

Tax Present Proposed 
is 1 $0. 04 $0. 07 
Trucks over 26,000 pounds - __. 21.50 5. 00 
RI FN ao misinscn ini . 08 .10 
pg eee .09 .10 
DURE CI hie ninng en Shen aan 03 .10 

1A gallon. — i 


2 Per 1,000 pounds. 


Practically all of the increase in reve- 
nues (replacing the general one-half 
cent rise in gas tax) would come from 
the heavier trucks that used diesel fuel 
and weigh over 26,000 pounds when load- 
ed. This is only fair. Indeed, technical 
experts in the Bureau of Public Roads 
advise me that even this increase would 
not charge heavy trucks their fair share 
of the cost of this program. 

Methods of allocating highway costs 
and benefits among various classes of 
users have always varied widely. But 
previous State and Federal studies, as 
well as those new Commerce Depart- 
ment studies thus far completed, all 
assign to heavy trucks and tractor- 
trailer combinations a share of the cost 
far exceeding that assigned to auto- 
mobiles and other users. Their size and 
weight require a thicker surface or 
structure, a wider pavement and shoul- 
der, more careful grading and more ex- 
pensive bridges. The 5-axle combina- 
tion with full trailer was responsible for 
some 12 times as much of the cost per 
mile of travel as automobiles traversing 
the same highways as analyzed by the 
new study requested by the Congress. 

In terms of ton-miles traveled, as ex- 
pected, the study again showed heavy 
trucks to be the primary beneficiaries of 
the system. But even in the study of 
benefits received, there was a large gain 
to the trucking industry from these new 
highways: less gas, oil, and depreciation 
expense, less strain on the driver, fewer 
accidents, and much shorter distances 
and travel time over improved and 
widened surfaces with fewer sharp 
grades and curves, less congested trafiic 
and fewer stops, intersections and access 
roads. In this study also, truck com- 
binations benefited many times as 
much as the average automobile driver. 

Still to be completed is the final study 
on how much more wear and tear, 
maintenance and construction costs are 
due to the large trucks. But on the 
basis of these three and other studies, it 
is already clear that passenger cars are 
paying more than their fair share now— 
and, as stated in that report (submitted 
by Secretary Mueller on January 13, now 
H. Doc. No. 54)—‘“There 1s a definite 
indication in the results of all three 
allocation studies that the heavier trucks 
and combinations (particularly the lat- 
ter) should be paying considerably more, 
in relation to the payments by the 
lighter-vehicle groups, than they do 
now.” 

I urge the Congress to adopt this alter- 
native. If it is rejected, the Congress 
should be prepared to increase gasoline 
taxes on all users as recommended by my 
predecessor. What is essential is that 
one alternative or another must be 
adopted to raise the revenues this pro- 
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gram needs to go ahead as scheduled 
without draining general revenues. 


Il. OTHER TAX AND COST ALLOCATIONS 


The budget and trust fund programs 
of the previous administration included 
two long-standing recommendations on 
which the proposal submitted above is 
also based, and in which I join: 

(1) That the Congress retain aviation 
fuel tax receipts in the general fund 
instead of transferring them to the 
highway trust fund as is presently 
done. This is not a highway use tax 
in any sense—and it is both fair and 
logical to devote these tax receipts ($22 
million for fiscal 1962) to the general 
budget which is in need of all available 
revenues. 

(2) That the Congress transfer the 
financing of forest and public land high- 
ways to the highway trust fund. There 
is no reason why this program, of benefit 
primarily to users, should not be sup- 
ported by users in the trust fund estab- 
lished for that purpose, instead of impos- 
ing an estimated $37.5 million burden 
on general revenues. 


III. INCREASE LEVEL OF ABC APPORTIONMENTS 


The financing plan described above 
and in tables to be submitted to the 
Congress also provides for a small but 
significant increase in the authorization 
of funds for the more traditional high- 
way program—the regular A-B-C sys- 
tems of primary, secondary, and urban 
roads. A trunkline network of modern 
controlled access highways is only as effi- 
cient as its connections to home, office, 
factory, and farm. Now fixed at an 
annual level of $925 million, I recom- 
mend that this authorization be in- 
creased by $25 million every 2 years, be- 
ginning in 1964, until the $1 billion level 
is reached and maintained. 


Iv. COORDINATION WITH URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


A Federal highway program of this 
scope cannot be isolated from other pro- 
grams for social and civic improvement, 
particularly our progress in urban re- 
newal and planning. More effective use 
of both highway and urban renewal 
funds can result from increased coordi- 
nation—as Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle 
so strikingly demonstrates. I am di- 
recting the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator to increase their joint planning 
at every level, to improve coordination of 
urban renewal and freeway construction 
plans in the same area, and to invite the 
cooperative efforts of State and local 
highway and housing officials and private 
experts. 

More specific and urgent, however, are 
the problems of families displaced by 
new highway construction. As more 
and more rights-of-way are acquired 
and construction begins, tens of thou- 
sands of families are required to move 
from their path and find new places to 
live—more persons displaced, it has 
been estimated, than are displaced by 
all our urban renewal and slum clear- 
ance programs combined. For many 
families of modest income, especially 
those displaced by expressways in con- 
gested urban areas, adequate housing is 
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often difficult, if not impossible, to lo- 
cate at prices or rents which they can 
afford, or in places reasonably conven- 
ient to their jobs. As a result, many are 
compelled to accept substandard accom- 
modations. Others, by overcrowding 
otherwise adequate housing, help to cre- 
ate new slums. Those already in sub- 
standard housing—crowded into a tene- 
ment in the path of a new expressway, 
for example—are hard-put to find any 
housing at all, yet are given no help or 
priority by existing Federal housing pro- 
grams. 

To date this serious problem has been 
largely overlooked. Neither the Federal 
Government nor the State highway de- 
partments have assumed any positive or 
explicit responsibility for méeting these 
needs. F 

In contrast, the Federal urban renew- 
al law, enacted in 1949, requires that 
every contract for Federal assistance in- 
clude provisions assuring the availabil- 
ity of decent, safe and sanitary housing 
at prices they can afford and in suitable 
locations for all families displaced by 
urban renewal projects. I urge that the 
Federal highway law be amended to re- 
quire similar assurances of help in find- 
ing reasonable housing at reasonable 
costs for all those displaced from their 
homes by future Federal-aid highway 
projects. 

Such a step will lessen costly resist- 
ance to needed highway projects and 
their proper location. We must not al- 
low needed progress in highways to 
come at the expense of unnecessary per- 
sonal hardship to American families. 

V. BILLBOARD CONTROL 


The Interstate Highway System was 
intended, among other purposes, to en- 
able more Americans to more easily see 
more of their country. It is a beautiful 
country. The system was not intended 
to provide a large and unreimbursed 
measure of benefits to the billboard in- 
dustry, whose structures tend to detract 
from both the beauty and the safety of 
the routes they line. Their messages 
are not, as so often claimed, primarily 
for the convenience of the motorist 
whose view they block. Some two- 
thirds of such advertising is for national 
products, and is dominated by a handful 
of large advertisers to whom the Inter- 
state System has provided a great wind- 
fall. 

The Congress took a wise though very 
modest step in 1958 by authorizing, 
through section 122 of the 1958 act, 
the control of outdoor advertising within 
designated limits of the routes of the 
Interstate System. States electing to 
comply with the Federal standards pro- 
mulgated under that section were to re- 
ceive an incentive payment of an extra 
one-half of 1 percent of the cost of 
interstate highway projects within the 
State. 

Unfortunately, that provision expires 
on June 30 of this year, and a variety 
of pressures has prevented all but one 
State (Maryland) from taking advan- 
tage of this provision. I urge the Con- 
gress to extend this billboard control 
section for 4 more years; and to in- 
crease the incentive bonus from one-half 
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to 1 percent of a State’s allotment. 
Should this measure still prove to be in- 
sufficient, it may be necessary to adopt 
more direct means of control, or to at 
least charge the billboard owners for the 
benefits they are receiving. 

VI. THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM AND THE RECESSION 


As mentioned in my message of Feb- 
ruary 2 to the Congress, I ordered at 
that time the immediate release of $724 
million of Federal highway funds which 
would not normally have been available 
to the States until April 1. This was 
only a first step toward speeding up the 
highway program. Its effects are limited 
in terms of new construction immediately 
put underway but it permitted a number 
of States to let contracts in March that 
would have been held up until April or 
May. 

If economic conditions warrant, addi- 
tional steps can be taken by Congress 
and the Executive, including additional 
authorization for temporary accelera- 
tion for which we already have the plans, 
men, and material ready. Particularly 
useful at that time, in view of the harsh 
winter’s effects on so many streets and 
highways, would be authorization of 
Federal funds for road repair in areas 
of substantial unemployment. But be- 
cause of the tight condition of the trust 
fund and general fund, I shall not 
make recommendations along’ these 
lines unless later appraisal of the state 
of the economy indicates the necessity 
of such actions. 

CONCLUSION 


The program outlined here faces up 
to our responsibilities for meeting the 
highway needs of the Nation, while 
maintaining the original concept of a 
highway program financed by highway 
users. It is a realistic program designed 
to meet an urgent problem. I urge its 
prompt and impartial consideration. 

JOHN F.. KENNEDY. 

THE Wuitr House, February 28, 1961. 





SELECT COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ZELENKO], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Select Committee on 
Labor of the Committee on Education 
and Labor may be permitted to sit today 
during general. debate. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2, COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman], I ask unanimous consent 
that Subcommittee No. 2 of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
be permitted to sit today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on the Panama Canal may sit this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 





ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my ~e- 
marks at this point in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Es- 
tonians constitute one of the smallest 
nationality groups in all Europe. They 
are among the bravest of the non-Rus- 
sian nationality groups upon whom 
Soviet totalitarianism was forced in 
mid-1940. These sturdy and stout- 
hearted people, living in their ancient 
homeland on the Baltic from time im- 
memorial, have found it difficult to 
maintain their national independence. 
They have always struggled for it, and 
when conquered by powerful enemies, 
they have never been completely 
subdued. 

For more than 200 years before the 
First World War their country was part 
of the Russian Empire, and the Eston- 
ians lived there under the oppressive re- 
gime of the czars. Nevertheless, they 
succeeded in maintaining their distinct 
national character and clung steadfastly 
to their common goal, to their cherished 
ideal of national independence. When 
the czarist regime in Russia was over- 
thrown in 1917, they had their chance, 
and on February 24, 1918, they pro- 
claimed their independence. 

That was 43 years ago. In the mean- 
time, the Estonian people enjoyed, for 
a period of about two decades, all the 
blessings of freedom and peace in their 
historic homeland, and for a period of 
another two decades they have suffered 
under one of the worst tyrannies known 
to man. From 1918 to the outbreak of 
the last war they were masters of their 
destiny, in charge of their individual and 
national fate, but since mid-1940, since 
their ruthless subjugation to the Commu- 
nist dictatorship of Moscow, they have 
lost all their freedom and are today suf- 
fering under the callous regime imposed 
upon them by Moscow. Even under such 
appalling suffering and misery they have 
not given up their love of freedom or 
their goal of national independence. On 
this 43d anniversary celebration of their 
independence day let us hope that they 
attain their beloved goal and then live in 
peace in their homeland. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a privileged report. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
@ privileged resolution (H. Res. 193) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the following named Mem- 
bers be. and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers o/ the following joint committees of 
Congress: 

Joint Commuttee on Printing: Mr. Burle- 
son, Texas; Mr. Hays, Ohio; Mr. Schenck, 
Ohio. 

Joint Committee of Congress on the Li- 
bary: Mr. Burleson, Texas; Mr. Jones, Mis- 
souri; Mr. Smith, Mississippi; Mr. Schenck, 
Ohio; Mr. Corbett, Pennsylvania. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON THE DISPOSITION 
OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a@ privileged resolution (H. Res. 194) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

That the Committee on the Disposition of 
Executive Papers provided for by section 5 
of Public Law 115, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
shall consist of two members of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 5 of Public Law 115, 
78th Congress, and House Resolution 
194, the Chair appoints as members of 
the Committee on the Disposition of Ex- 
ecutive Papers the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson] and the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kyu]. 





COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 3840) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States to the Carolina Power 
& Light Co. It is the sense of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
that this bill properly comes within the 
scope and jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be rereferred to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
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ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 76) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1961, the expenses of conducting the in- 
vestigations and studies pursuant to H. Res. 
75, by the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $100,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House on vouch- 
ers authorized by such committee or sub- 
committee, signed by the chairman of such 
committee, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the 
District of Columbia if not otherwise offi- 
cially engaged. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, some 
questions have been raised about the ap- 
pointment of minority and majority 
staff members of the various House com- 
mittees. May I point out that the Com- 
mittee on House Administration has no 
discretionary power in the naming of any 
member of any staff. Under section 737 
of the House rules the responsibility for 
naming members of the professional and 
clerical staffs of each committee is vest- 
ed in the majority vote of the commit- 
tee concerned. 

So the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration has no discretion. Our commit- 
tee, Mr. Speaker, does hold hearings on 
each budget request, and at each hear- 
ing the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration insists upon having both ma- 
jority and minority members of each 
committee concerned testify as to the 
need for the requested appropriation, as 
to its adequacy, and whether or not the 
committee is in agreement as to the 
naming of the various professional and 
clerical staff members. I thought this 
statement should be made, Mr. Speaker, 
in view of some considerable correspond- 
ence that is being received by Members 
of the House to make it clear that the 
responsibility for naming the staff mem- 
bers rests entirely and completely within 
each legislative committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
the $100,000 requested for the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service is for 
a 2-year period? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It is for a 2-year period. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, at the 
rate of $50,000 a year. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This was agreed to 
unanimously by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SSS sess 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE— 
FUNDS FOR STUDIES AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
94) to provide funds for the expense of 
studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 86, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations authorized by H. Res. 86, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, incurred by the 
Committee on Agriculture, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $50,000, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of accountants, experts, investigators, at- 
torneys, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, on vouchers authorized 
by such committee, signed by the chairman 
of such committee, and approved by the 
Committee on,House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings, if not other- 
wise Officially engaged. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this $50,000 appro- 
priation for a 1-year or a 2-year period? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This is for a 2-year 
period. 

Mr. GROSS. It is for a 2-year period? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes, for a 2-year 
period. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES— 
EXPENSES OF INVESTIGATION 
AND STUDY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
79) to provide for the expenses of the 
investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 78, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1961, the expenses of the investigation and 
study to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
78, by the Committee on Armed Services, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not 
to exceed $150,000, including expenditures 
for the employment of a special counsel, 
investigators, attorneys, experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee 
or subcommittee, signed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. . 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 1, strike out “4” and insert 
a 3f* 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to ask the same 
question with reference to this resolu- 
tion as I did to the others that preceded 
this. Is this for a 1-year or 2-year 
period? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This is for a 2-year 
period. All of these resolutions cover a 
period of 2 years except two resolutions 
which cover a l-year period, and I will 
mention them when they come up. An- 
other resolution involved a situation 
where the committee may not have 
enough funds, and might have to come 
back and ask for more. Otherwise, all 
the resolutions cover a 2-year period. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the gentleman 
will inform the House when we come to 
that resolution? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I will mention it 
when we take up the resolutions provid- 
ing for a l-year appropriation. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


was 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY STUDIES, INVESTIGA- 
TIONS, AND INQUIRIES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 144) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of conducting the studies, in- 
vestigations, and inquiries authorized by H. 
Res. 143, Eighty-seventh Congress, incurred 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $100,000, including expendi- 
tures for employment, travel, and subsist- 
ence of accountants, experts, investigators, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
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fund of the House, on vouchers authorized 
by such committee or subcommittee, signed 
by the chairman of such committee, and 
approved by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





EXPENSES FOR INVESTIGATIONS 
BY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 149) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

‘ The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
Ows: 


Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1961, the expenses of the studies and inves- 
tigations to be conducted pursuant to 
House Resolution 141 by the Committee on 
Education and Labor, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, not to exceed $633,- 
000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of investigators, attorneys, and ex- 
perts, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, and all expenses necessary for 
travel and subsistence incurred by members 
and employees while engaged in the activi- 
ties of the committee or any subcommittee 
thereof, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
and signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the 
District of Columbia, if not otherwise of- 
ficially engaged. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point and in- 
clude a certain table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the table referred to follows: 


Employees and compensation, regular staff of House Committee on Education and Labor 





MAJORITY 
Base Gross 
ReO; Dering sic. - cgissesiindis~-snticses I in Bienes ene $8, 880 $17, 649 
SE, EE... ob ndecsaamecsnibiaecnan~n Olel GAUK.... bse cuiuh sie a ieeeabanee 8, 800 17, 649 
Fapwerer Cremer soo ee Sh Chief counsel for labor-management legisla- 8, 880 17, 649 


Ney Smith (will not go on until Mar. 1, 


on. 
Education chief, all legislation dealing with 





). education, 
Tirta RANG noi. Sis occ o B Associate counsel for labor legislation__......._|-........- 15, 000 
We IANO i aindinccnndcniinscnubinnip eatin Secretary to NOON UE, Zhi Jai aes be ide Lise 10, 000 
Mrs. Louise Wright - -..................-.... AGministrati ve S0sstAnt. ....cccnceseccccncn can) <aenahéupe 7, 500 
ae ee Bhs. BESS. Sco. ME AEE. occ rapacescentdeppenpogtnatacaenagenelaloesenaee 7, 500 
MINORITY 
TE TO oo cocinerecis antes ain aijelisiteiad SEE eee... <......- <a teneniandieneee $17, 649 
PTE = oo. pocnsdandnecptédercinadpeass Professional staff assistant to minority --..-...}.-..-....- 15, 000 


This does not include any information 
as to the composition or compensation 
of the employees of the subcommittees. 

An additional employee, Miss Jeanne 
Thomson, although the figure as to her 


present compensation is not available, 
probably would receive around $7,500. 

It should be noted that the chairman 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor is generous in his treatment 
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of minority employees, giving them prac- 
tically the same compensation as is given 
the majority employees. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does $653,000 for the 
Committee on Education and Labor— 
is that correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. This is for 2 years? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This is for 2 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know whether any of the relatives of 
any of the members of that committee 
are employed on the committee staff? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Idonot know. Wedo 
not have that jurisdiction, but I think I 
know what the gentleman is referring to. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether 
you do or not. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This particular per- 
son is not on the payroll of the staff of 
this committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 61) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations, authorized by H. Res. 60, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, incurred by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$150,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of such experts, clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee 
or subcommittee, signed by the chairman of 
the committee, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 158) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1961, 
in carrying out its duties during the Eighty- 
seventh Congress, the Committee on House 
Administration is authorized to incur such 
expenses (not in excess of $20,000) as it 
deems advisable. Such expenses shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized and approved by 
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such committee, and signed by the chairman 
thereof. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make a statement. We have just 
passed the resolution, House Resolution 
61, providing for $640,000. That was for 
l. year. I did not mention that in my 
statement, although I intended to do so. 
In the 86th Congress they received 
$1,040,000. 





EXPENSES OF INVESTIGATION AND 
STUDIES BY COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
128) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman passed 
over the Committee on Government 
Operations; it has not been called. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I am sorry, I thought 
we offered it. I will doso. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of investigations and studies to 
be made pursuant to H. Res. 92 by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs acting 
as a whole or by subcommittee, not to ex- 
ceed $60,000, including expenditures for the 
employment of stenographic and other as- 
sistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by such committee, signed by the chairman 
of such committee, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





EXPENSES OF STUDIES AND INVES- 
TIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House 
Administration I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 70) providing for the 
expenses of conducting studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by rule XI(8) 
incurred by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations authorized by rule XI(8) in- 
curred by the Committee on Government 
Operations, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $640,000 including ex- 
penditures for employment of experts, spe- 
cial counsel, and clerical, stenographic and 
other assistants, which shall be available for 
expenses incurred by said committee or sub- 
committees within and without the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, shall be 
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paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by said com- 
mittee and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia, if not otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include certain extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, though a member of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations since 
1937, when it was known as the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, perhaps I am out of step 
on this march to the ‘“‘New Frontier.” 

Talking and believing in efficiency and 
economy when it was my privilege to 
serve as chairman of that committee, as 
well as in the thought that our first duty 
was to serve all the people rather than 
my party or a special group, an effort 
was made to implement that thought. 
The committee was.authorized to employ 
10 members on the staff. The chairman 
of the committee was given the privilege 
of selecting the employees. We took 
over 5 of the 10 members from the old 
Democratic committee and, lest there be 
some uncertainty as to what was done, 
permit me to name them. 

On the recommendation of Judge 
Smith and of Carter Manasco, the 
former Democratic chairman of the com- 
mittee, we took Mr. Hyman I. Fischbach 
as our counsel. We retained Martha 
Crawley, William Young, Delores Fel’- 
Dotto, and Betty Henderson, exactly 
one-half of our authorized committee 
employees. 

Not only that but, believing that one 
talking economy and efficiency should 
make some effort to put his views into 
effect, to give the people at least a little 
of both as chairman charged with fixing 
the compensation of the employees, an 
effort was made to limit expenditures. 
My reward was a charge by one of the 
committee employees that “The money 
doesn’t belong to you—it’s Government 
money. Why do you keep me from 
getting my share?” 

As chairman, and because of my views 
on economy, it was probably my privilege 
to be, by committee employees, the most 
disliked of any chairman of a regular 
House committee. 

We made some investigations, some 
people were convicted and sentenced to 
prison as a result of our investigations. 

But as time rolled on it became ob- 
vious to me that we were not getting 
adequate results by way of improved 
efficiency, a closer scrutiny of executive 
actions. 

So it was as we approached the end 
of the session in 1953, on the 29th day of 
June, I addressed a letter to the chair- 
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men of our subcommittees ' which called 
attention to the fact that inasmuch as 
the Congress was about to adjourn and 
our recommendations had not been ef- 
fective, nor followed by the executive 
departments, the subcommittees cut the 
staff so that on August 1 it would con- 
sist of no more than one investigator and 
one clerk or stenographer. 

Do you know the net result? The net 
result was action by the full committee 
taking from me as chairman the au- 
thority to appoint special subcommit- 
tees, abolishing the subcommittee which 
was being used to investigate racketeer- 
ing, and transferring that authority to 
the Member from Ohio, George Bender, 
who later, believe it or not, appeared at 
$250 a day on Mr. Hoffa’s payroll. 

Then, as always, members of the com- 
mittee not only had the laudable desire 
to make investigations in this country 
and abroad but apparently enjoyed 


1Letter of June 29, 1953, to subcommittee 
chairmen: . 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1953. 
Hon. , 
Chairman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. : Congressional investiga- 
tions, with attendant publicity, long seemed 
to be the only effective weapon against the 
inexcusable waste, extravagance, and some- 
times corruption, prevailing to such a great 
extent in the two preceding administrations. 

The inability of the Congress to obtain 
economy and efficiency from the expendi- 
ture of public funds was enhanced by the 
reluctance of executive officials charged with 
the proper interpretation and administra- 
tion of the laws to seek to ascertain and im- 
plement the will of Congress as expressed in 
legislation. 

However, the futility of congressional in- 
vestigation was all too often emphasized by 
the fact that after an investigation had dis- 
closed an enormous and utterly inexcusable 
expenditure of billions, those responsible, 
either because of retirement or transfer to 
other duties, could not be disciplined. 

In addition, almost without exception, the 
funds wasted could not be recovered, nor 
could any assurance be obtained that simi- 
lar misuse of public funds would not re- 
occur. 

With the coming of the present adminis- 
tration and its desire to clean up the mess 
in Washington, we were led to expect the 
fullest cooperation in the effort to meet at 
least in some degree the public’s desire and 
demand that the ever-increasing tax burden 
be lessened, instead of increased. We ex- 
pected that the tax dollar would be made 
to produce its equivalent in service rendered. 

Current investigations calling attention to 
improper, sometimes criminal, activities on 
the part of individuals or agencies in the 
executive departments which have resulted 
in absurd and ridiculous expenditures tend 
to leave the false impression that such im- 
proper activities may be chargeable to the 
present administration. Newspaper stories 
and letters from individuals indicate that 
many of our people think we are now charg- 
ing the Eisenhower administration with the 
undesirable activities exposed by our re- 
ports. Without reason, many people believe 
that as these stories are given publicity, they 
relate to acts of the departments occurring 
since January 20, 1953. 








Subcommittee, 
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some of those trips often unjustly char- 
acterized as “junkets.” Naturally, those 
members then were and always since 
have others in like situations been in 
favor of, to say the least, fairly large 
appropriations for committee investiga- 
tions. 

To many there appears no reason 
whatsoever, the President having been 
elected by a hairline vote—not having 
received a majority of the votes cast— 
being a minority President—why the 
minority party should not have fair rep- 
resentation on regular committees and 
on subcommittees. The situation as to 
regular committees has been taken care 
of by the leadership on both sides and 
the ratio has been established generally 
at the fair figure of 6 to 4, but on the 
regular staff in our committee the ratio 
is altogether different. 


Assurance has come from some of those 
who direct the executive departments that, 
if attention is directed to specific instances 
of improper and wasteful misuse of tax 
dollars, those in authority in the depart- 
ments where such actions have occurred 
will without delay make a vigorous effort to 
create a situation where similar improper 
or unlawful activities cannot again occur. 

This attitude tends to curtail the need 
for congressional investigations. It suggests 
the advisability of transferring complaints 
of maladministration direct to the head of 
the executive department involved, rather 
than to a congressional committee. 

The trend in the Congress seems to be to 
give, at the request of the administration, 
the executive departments ever-increasing 
authority—authority granted to the Con- 
gress under the Constitution and which a 
continuation of constitutional government 
seems to demand should be exercised by the 
Congress. 

This trend in recent years was imple- 
mented by the enactment of so-called reor- 
ganization legislation, which made it possible 
for an administration to bypass constitu- 
tional provisions and legislate subject only 
to a veto by one House of the Congress. 

Within the past few weeks, the Committee 
on Government Operations reported out and 
the House adopted H.R. 992, introduced by 
Congressman Brown, which creates a com- 
mission to perform a duty which is properly 
the duty of the Congress. 

The committee also reported out, and the 
House adopted, H.R. 4406, introduced by 
Congressman HALLEcCK. This bill establishes 
a Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

Apparently, it takes over a part of the 
jurisdiction heretofore given the Committee 
on Government Operations—especially the 
jurisdiction of the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, which was charged with 
the duty of studying the relationships be- 
tween the United States and the States and 
municipalities. There would appear to be 
no longer any reason for this particular sub- 
committee. 

Incidentally, in connection with H.R. 4406, 
kindly note that in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, volume 99, part 6, page 7513, Mr. Har- 
LECK called up the companion bill, S. 1514, 
with a Senate amendment to the House 
amendment, and agreed to the Senate 
amendment to the House amendment. I 
called attention to the fact that the bill did 
not go to conference, that a conference was 
necessary if a bill as passed by one House 
was amended, and that later Mr. HaLLEck 
stated (though this was not on the record) 
that inasmuch as, in his opinion, there was 
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At one time we had some 77 employees 
and of that number, other than the 2 
allocated to us by the Reorganization 
Act, we have never had more than 1. 

To many there would appear to be no 
reason why committee employees should 
not be allocated to the majority and the 
minority in the same ratio that the lead- 
ership has fixed as to the representation 
on regular standing committees, that is, 
the 6-to-4 ratio. 


I am advised that the chairmen of 
some other committees, for example, Ap- 
propriations, Judiciary, some of the 
others, have taken on individuals recom- 
mended by the minority. 


We had an overall staff of 48 members 
as of December 1960, the present num- 
ber I do not know. 


A word as to the statement that the 
subcommittee staff has been impartial. 


no objection to the amendment he had 
agreed to it. 


I did not care to make a point of order 
and disagree with the majority leader as to 
the legislative procedure, but if the majority 
leader, without action by the House legisla- 
tive committee, can agree to amendments 
made in the Senate and never submitted to 
the House legislative committee, there is 
little need for subcommittees of the House 
Committee on Government Operations to 
function. 

If the full committee is to retain any sub- 
stantial part of its own jurisdiction, it will 
be necessary to be on the alert and make a 
vigorous protest. 

It may have escaped your attention, but 
H.R. 5406 recently came out of a legislative 
committee and that bill, if enacted, will take 
over further jurisdiction of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
same attempt was made last year on the 
floor of the House, but was defeated. It 
is not my duty to carry the full burden 
of maintaining this committee’s jurisdiction, 
and I haven’t the slightest intention of as- 
suming that burden. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, a succession of reorganization 
plans has come to the Congress. Some, if 
not all, of these plans include legislative 
proposals which, under our form of govern- 
ment, heretofore have properly been referred 
to regular standing legislative committees of 
the Congress. 

In view of the foregoing, it appears to be 
evident that the present administration 
and the House leadership desire to lessen 
the activities of the subcommittees of the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
which heretofore have been referred ques- 
tions involving the propriety and effective- 
ness of Federal expenditures and the neces- 
sity, if any, for remedial legislation. 

As this committee and the Congress ap- 
parently desire and intend to follow the ad- 
ministration’s lead, and in view of the fact 
that the Congress expects to adjourn July 
31 next, will you kindly begin to curtail the 
activities of your subcommittee, by confining 
your investigations to one complaint, advis- 
ing me of its nature, and cut your staff so 
that beginning August 1 it will consist of 
no more than one investigator and one clerk 
or stenographer. 

A determined effort will also be made 
through more direct control and supervision 
of the committee’s activities to obtain ef- 
fective action looking toward both economy 
and efficiency. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuarE E. HorrMan, 
Chairman, 
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That statement is challenged. No at- 
tempt will be made to go back into the 
history of one subcommittee. It is 
stated freely and is undoubtedly true 
that subcommittee chairmen have as a 
rule been eminently fair and consid- 
erate in their treatment of minority 
members. 
NONPARTISAN? 

The statement so often made that the 
committee is nonpartisan is absurd and 
ridiculous as the following excerpts from 
statements of minority Members will 
show. 

To claim as the chairman does that 
this expensive apparatus does not “go 
into matters because of political impli- 
cations” ’* or that the committee ‘would 
never conduct the committee hearings 
with the purpose of going into things 
from the standpoint of politics” * is in- 
teresting in view of the reaction to the 
committee’s activities by other Members 
of the House. For example, during the 
colloquy in which the chairman made 
the foregoing statements, the Honorable 
ANCHER NELSEN, Republican of Minne- 
sota, stated: 

“I was investigated by this same com- 
mittee; and, if I ever was involved in a 
political circus, that was it.” * 


This statement was made on March 24, 
1960. However, it cannot be described 
as an isolated and unique reaction occa- 
sioned by a recent development. Similar 
views have been expressed since the 84th 
Congress when the present leadership 
took over the control of the committee 
from the Republicans. 


March 28, 1956: “As political propaganda 
to be used in the coming campaign by those 
who have little if any regard for the facts, 
the hearings, the report, and the publicity 
to follow, may be helpful to the politically 
ambitious.”—-Clare E. Hoffman.* 

April 18, 1956: “The committee report not 
only abuses selected Department of Defense 
Officials, but portrays situations and facts 
in a manner calculated to discredit the 
present administration of the Department 
of Defense. 

7 = ” * ” 

“The record shows that progress is being 
made in creating a unified operating system 
out of components which have developed 
separately since 1775. It must be recognized 
that the difficulties and differences in ques- 
tion are closely interwoven with deeply 
rooted military traditions and procedures. 


= * * . * 


“Similar difficulties existed during the 
Truman administration. 


= * * * * 


“Now it is proposed to lay all these sins at 
the door of ‘the present-day leadership of the 
Department of Defense.’ An effort is made 
to exact retribution from Secretaries Wilson, 
Thomas, and Pike for shortcomings of their 
predecessors, as well as for the natural reluc- 
tance of the military services to surrender 
their prerogatives.”—Clare E. Hoffman, Cecil 
M. Harden, Clarence J. Brown, and Charles 
R. Jonas. Concurred in by R. Walter 
Riehlman, Charles B. Brownson, Glenard P. 
Lipscomb, B. Carroll Reece, J. Arthur 


2 CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol. 106, pt. 5, p. 
6522. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Additional views accompanying 13th in- 
termediate report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 84th Cong., 2d sess. p. 
68. 
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Younger, Victor A. Knox, Otto Krueger, and 
William E. Minshall.* 

April 18, 1956: “I concur in the criticism 
in the majority report of the military serv- 
os. OS © 

“T also concur in the minority report’s con- 
demnation of the efforts of the majority to 
make partisan political capital out of this 
failure.”—George Meader.’ 

June 7, 1956: “‘The undersigned take vigor- 
ous exception to the majority report which is 
used as a subterfuge for a vicious attack up- 
on the administration and upon private 
enterprise. 

a + + +. e 


“The majority report, which is purported 
to be based on hearings, is more than just 
a@ pamphlet of political bias; it is an attack of 
calculated insidiousness upon the American 
system of free enterprise. The venom with 
which the author of the report attacks pri- 
vate enterprise and the administration alike 
seems symptomatic of something more bane- 
ful than political partisanship.”—Clare E. 
Hoffman, Victor A. Knox, Charles R. Jonas, 
and William E. Minshall. Concurred in by 
R. Walter Rielhman, Cecil M. Harden, Charles 
B. Brownson, George Meader, Clarence J. 


‘Brown, Glenard P. Lipscomb, Carroll Reece, 


J. Arthur Younger, and Otto Krueger. 

June 20, 1956: “This investigation has 
been, from the beginning, a proceeding de- 
signed to produce sensational headlines that 
would mislead the public. * * * 

“Although the majority view endeavors to 
create an aura of calm appraisement, it con- 
tains a number of serious misrepresentations 
and significant omissions and it cannot be 
considered separately from the propaganda 
barrage and the politically oriented hearings 
which preceded it. 

* * . * * 

“The slanting of the majority report as a 
political document is abundantly obvious. 
The language is salted with sly perversions 
of the record and seems aimed particularly to 
the State of Oregon.”—Clare E. Hoffman, 
Victor A. Knox, C. R. Jonas, and William E. 
Minshall.® 

July 25, 1956: “So eager is the majority to 
condemn the present administration of the 
Post Office Department it is apparently will- 
ing to go to any lengths to do so.’—Cecil M. 
Harden, Clarence J. Brown, Charles R. Jonas, 
and Clare E. Hoffman. Concurred in by R. 
Walter RiehiIman, Charles B. Brownson, 
George Meader, Glenard P. Lipscomb, B. 
Carroll Reece, J. Arthur Younger, Victor A. 
Knox, Otto Krueger, and William E. Min- 
shall.® 

July 25, 1956: “The Postmaster General 
and his friends should not be hurt or worried 
by the carping, unjustifiable criticism car- 
ried in a report, made when the November 
election looms large on the horizon, by a 
committee controlled by the Democrat Party, 
whose goal is the defeat of President Eisen- 
hower—the election of a Democrat Congress” 
(p. 49). 

= * ~ s a 

“It seems unfortunate that, shortly before 
a national election, this report, making un- 
founded but serious charges against the head 


* Fifteenth intermediate report of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., minority report, pp. 51 
and 52. 

‘Fifteenth intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., additional views, p. 61. 

* Eighteenth intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., minority report, p. 255. 

*Twentieth intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., minority report, pp. 50-51. 

* Twenty-third intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., minority report, p. 39. 
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of the Post Office Department, a Republican, 
should be made and given publicity through 
the publication of a report adopted and ap- 
proved only by the action of the Democratic 
majority of the committee” (p. 61).—Clare 
E. Hoffman. Concurred in by R. Walter 
Riehlman, Cecil M. Harden, Charles B. 
Brownson, Clarence J. Brown, Glenard P. 
Lipscomb, Carroll Reece, J. Arthur Younger, 
Victor A. Knox, Otto Krueger, and William 
E, Minshall." 

July 27, 1956: “After 12 days of continu- 
ous hearings in California, Oregon, and 
Washington in the fall of 1955 and 2 days 
in Washington, D.C., in February of 1956, the 
so-called Joint Committee on Federal Tim- 
ber, of the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight Function, Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works and Resources of the 
House Government Operations Committee, 
it was clear that the prime purpose of the 
hearings was aimed at lifting the political 
scalp of Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay, reelecting Democratic Senator Morse, 
and defeating Republican Congressmen Ells- 
worth, Mack, and Coon, at the November 
election.’’-—Clare E. Hoffman.’? 

March 21, 1957: “The entire conduct of 
these investigations and hearings is a new 
low in prejudice, bias, and misuse of the con- 
gressional subpena, including the flagrant 
violation of privileged correspondence and 
intraoffice communications. 

“The minority was not kept informed of 
the results of the investigations, the wit- 
nesses to be called, nor given the opportunity 
to call its own witnesses.”—-Clare E. Hoffman, 
Victor A. Knox, Charles B. Brownson, and H. 
Allen Smith. Concurred in by R. Walter 
Riehlman, Cecil M. Harden, George Meader, 
Clarence J. Brown, Glenard P. Lipscomb, 
William E. Minshall, Edwin H. May, Jr., Rob- 
ert H. Michel, and Florence P. Dwyer.“ 

March 25, 1957: “The hearing was a forum 
provided at the taxpayers’ expense for cam- 
paign oratory during the closing weeks of a 
political campaign.’’—Clare E. Hoffman, Vic- 
tor A. Knox, Charles B. Brownson, and H. 
Allen Smith. Concurred in by R. Walter 
Riehlman, Cecil M. Harden, George Meader, 
Clarence J. Brown, Glenard P. Lipscomb, 
William E. Minshall, Edwin H. May, Jr,, Rob- 
ert H. Michel, and Florence P. Dwyer.* 

May 28, 1958: “The record disclose that 
the hearings were neither nonpartisan nor 
impartial.”—Clare E. Hoffman.% 

August 12, 1958: “Here again, as so often 
in previous reports of the subcommittees 
and their parent committee, the House 
Committee on Government Operations, ap- 
pears the irresistible inclination to make 
Democratic political propaganda and, far 
worse and more reprehensible, to use for 
that purpose Federal dollars allocated to a 
House committee to carry on what have 
been asserted to be necessary and worth- 
while investigations. 

“It is regrettable that the effectiveness of 
this report has been impaired by injection 
of a political note. Several sly attempts 
have been made by the majority to make 
Democratic propaganda out of an issue that 
should be free of politics—attempts craftily 


1 Twenty-third intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., additional views, pp. 49 and 
61. 

“2 Thirty-first intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., additional views, p. 29. 

18 Third report by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 85th Cong., Ist sess., mi- 
nority report, p. 74. 

4Fourth report by the Committee on 
Government Operations, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
minority report, p. 15. 

1% Twenty-fourth report by the Committee 
on Government Operations, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., additional views, p. 57. 
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concealed in the bulk of a report so volumi- 
nous that minority members did not dis- 
cover them in the short time they had to 
peruse the report before it was hastily voted 
out by the Democrat-controlled commit- 
tee.”"—Clare E. Hoffman. Concurred in by 
George Meader, Glenard P. Lipscomb, Wil- 
liam E. Minshall, Edwin H. May, Jr., and 
Florence P, Dwyer.* 

August 12, 1958: “From the wealth of 
background information thus developed, one 
could reasonably expect the subcommittee 
to make constructive and timely recommen- 
dations in an important field. Regrettably, 
they have chosen to stultify those recommen- 
dations with partisan comparisons.”—Glen- 
ard P. Lipscomb. Concurred in by Clare 
E. Hoffman, George Meader, and William E. 
Minshall.?” 

August 31, 1960: “The report and the hear- 
ings which preceded it are but another chap- 
ter in the majority’s continuing efforts to 
promote Federal ownership in the utility 
field. 

“Staged in Sacramento, the home of the 
subcommittee chairman, where the local 
newspaper is ‘seemingly * * * committed 
forevermore’ to battle for the principle of 
Government, ownership, this election year 
revival of the committee’s Central Valley 
hearings lived up to its advanced billing. 

“The subcommittee’s press release of 
March 14, 1960, announcing these hearings 
indicated that the majority had prejudged 
the subject matter in advance of the Sacra- 
mento meeting and that conclusions to fit its 
purposes had already been reached.’’—Robert 
R. Barry. Concurred in by Clare E. Hoff- 
man.* 


On the question of fairness, note the 
following: 


The chairman [Mr. Dawson] stated on 
the floor of the House on March 24, 
1960: * 


I do not believe any Member who has ever 
served with the Committee on Government 
Operations has ever accused the chairman 
of being unfair in his actions toward any 
minority or any member of the committee. 


And— 


We extend every courtesy to every man on 
that committee regardless of party. 


And— 


We extend to the minority every courtesy 
and every right, and we are happy to do so. 


A perusal of the recorded views of 
other members of the committee will 
reveal that not everyone has always felt 
that the tactics of the committee and 
its subcommittees have been above re- 
proach, 


September 7, 1955: 

“Mr. Knox. Mr. Meaker, it is my intent to 
take from this record your statement and 
take it to the REA. It may affect your loan, 
I don’t know, but I am going to find out, 


“Mr, CuuporFr. I just want to say this to 
you: I don’t think you should say to this 
witness that you are going to take his appli- 
cation and his statement from the record 
and take it to the REA and it might affect 
his loan. 


16 Thirty-second report by the Committee 
on Government Operations, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., additional views, p. 213. 

17 Thirty-second report by 
on Government Operations, 
sess., additional views, p. 216. 

18 Additional views accompanying 28th re- 
port of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 53. 

19 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 106, pt. 5, pp. 
6521-6522. 
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“T feel, Mr. Knox, very frankly, that the 
problem of whether or not the loan is 
granted rests between the applicant and the 
REA, and I feel that it might be considered 
intimidation of the witness if you make a 
statement like that, and I would like you to 
take it out of the record if you will. 

a” a * * * 

‘Mr. Moss. I want to say that for my own 
view, I regard it as a very definite attempt 
to intimidate, and if we are going to deal 
in threats, I want to say that as one member 
of this committee, if that does result in any 
interference with this loan, I for one will cer- 
tainly demand that this committee then go 
into the entire story and find out why we 
are having these indirect pressures that seem 
to me, as we go across the country, to indi- 
cate that preference at the moment is pref- 
erence and concern for private utilities, and 
a fine degree of disregard for the REA’s and 
the co-ops, which under the law are sup- 
posed to have preferential treatment. 

“In this case we are not dealing with any 
federally generated power. I think the wit- 
ness is entitled to place clearly on the record 
his interpretation of events, and to attempt 
to threaten or intimidate— 

. * * * . 


“Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman, I somewhat ob- 
ject and regret very much that I should 
have a colleague of mine accuse me of in- 
timidating a witness. It was furtherest from 
my intent to do so. 

“I do not believe that the testimony that 
is on the record could be sco adjudged. Of 
course, if I am going to be accused of in- 
timidating the witness, then I would feel 
that possibly my usefulness on the commit- 
tee has expired. 

“T have always felt that as a Member of the 
Congress, as a member of the committee, 
that I have my full and just rights to ques- 
tion a witness and make statements relative 
to the question that was before the commit- 
tee. I have never in my long period of time 
of serving in the Michigan Legislature, nor 
did I permit it while I was the speaker of the 
Michigan House for 6 years, had another 
member accuse a member of the house of 
intimidation. 

“There is only one way that I could possi- 
bly feel that I could go on and serve on the 
committee which I have been appointed to, 
and that is for my friend, Mr. Moss—I hope 
to be a friend—to have expunged from the 
record the statement that I attempted to in- 
timidate the witness.” 

September 12, 1955: “I resent very much 
a committee or a subcommittee of which I 
am a member of the whole committee com- 
ing in and wasting Government money in 
quantities trying to, well, I would say, dis- 
credit in every way possible a man that we 
have the highest confidence in, and I want 
the record to show that, because when it 
comes to expenditure of money or the unwise 
use of money, as a member of the general 
committee certainly I will question the use 
of Government funds of this subcommittee 
in going into any such character assassina- 
tion as now seems to be possible on the part 
of this subcommittee. That is my statement, 
and I want it there.”—J. Arthur Younger.” 

September 14, 1955: “Now, in that par- 
ticular and in some other particulars that I 
might cite, I don’t think this committee has 
been fair. Idon’t think by any stretch of the 


2 Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., ist sess., “Effect of Administrative 
Acts and Policies of Department of Interior 
and Rural Electrification Administration on 
Rural Electric Cooperatives, Public Bodies, 
and Municipal Electrics,” Denver, Colo., pp. 
630, 632. 

*1 Hearings before the Public Works and 
Resources Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, 84th Cong., 
1st sess., p. 415. 
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imagination it could be construed as an ob- 
jective investigation.”—Charles R. Jonas.” 
March 28, 1956: “The unfairness and prej- 
udice manifest in the majority report make 
it impossible to consider it as an objective 
analysis of the facts under consideration. 
* * * * * 


“The hearings clearly disclose prejudg- 
ment of the issues and an absence of that 
objectivity which the public is entitled to 
expect from a congressional investigation. 

* * * ” = 


“A reading of the hearings will indicate 
that this is a good example of how investi- 
gating committees should not operate. 
While minority members were given oppor- 
tunities to cross-examine witnesses, they 
were not consulted before the investigation 
began, were never briefed concerning the 
nature or purpose of the investigation, and 
were never advised in advance what wit- 
nesses would be called. Protests against 
such arbitrary action were of no avail.”— 
Clare E. Hoffman, Victor A. Knox, Charles R. 
Jonas, and William E. Minshall. Concurred 
in by R. Walter Riehlman, Cecil M. Harden, 
Charles B. Brownson, George Meader, Clar- 
ence J. Brown Glenard P. Lipscomb, B. Car- 
roll Reece, J. Arthur Younger, and Otto 
Krueger.’ 

April 18, 1956: “The undersigned are com- 
pelled to take issue with the report on two 
basic points. First, it lacks support for cer- 
tain allegations it puts forth; second, it 
unjustifiably makes personal disparagement 
of prominent, dedicated, patriotic public 
servants. Running through the report are 
various serious charges against Department 
of Defense officials. They are accused of 
ignoring the law, seeking to thwart the will 
of Congress, taking steps away from unifica- 
tion, failing to exercise authority, being un- 
willing to accept responsibility, and admin- 
istering laws according to convenience 
rather than in the public interest. The 
basis for these allegations does not survive 
comparison with the record of the hear- 
ings.”—C’ ire E. Hoffman, Cecil M. Harden, 
Clarence J. Brown, and Charles R. Jonas. 
Concurred in by: R. Walter Riehlman, 
Charles B. Brownson, Glenard P. Lipscomb, 
B. Carroll Reece, J. Arthur Younger, Victor 
A. Knox, Otto Krueger, and William E,. Min- 
shall. 

June 7, 1956: “As it did in the previous 
series of power hearings, the subcommittee 
has distinguished itself by its hit-and-run 
tactics. Unsupported accusations were pro- 
nounced against administration officials in 
their absence and without giving them an 
opportunity to answer their accusers until 
months later. They were not permitted to 
speak for themselves until long after the 
chairman of the subcommittee had passed 
judgment in press handouts obviously pre- 
pared even before his prosecution witnesses 
had completed their testimony. This is not 
in the American tradition and does violence 
to our concept of decency.”—Clare E. Hoff- 
man, Victor A. Knox, Charles R. Jonas, and 
William E. Minshall. Concurred in by R. 
Walter Riehlman, Cecil M. Harden, Charles 
B. Brownson, George Meader, Clarence J. 
Brown, Glenard P. Lipscomb, Carroll Reece, 
J. Arthur Younger, and Otto Krueger.* 

June 19, 1956: “This exception to the 
majority report is not directed to the merits 





22Hearings before the Public Works and 
Resources Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 1099. 

* Thirteenth intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., minority report, p. 60. 

* Fifteenth intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., minority report, p. 51. 

* Eighteenth intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong. 2d sess., minority report, p. 256. 
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of specific findings nor to particular conclu- 
sions, but is a blanket rejection of all of 
them simply because they have not been 
properly substantiated.”—-R. Walter Riehl- 
man, J. Arthur Younger, and Otto Krueger.” 

July 16, 1956: “Mr. Jonas. I thought the 
gentleman might like to distinguish between 
committee action and action on the part of 
just a part of the committee which happens 
to be in the majority. Is it not true that 
this entire investigation was scheduled and 
put underway without any consultation with 
the minority and without advising us what 
was to be investigated and giving us an 
opportunity of talking about it? 

“Mr. HorrMan of Michigan. Yes, and I will 
say to the gentleman that he ought to be 
used to that procedure by this time.” * 

July 16, 1956: “Before this performance 
begins, may we on this side of the table 
make it clear to the witnesses that we dis- 
associate ourselves completely from the in- 
vestigation that has taken place up to now. 
You have undoubtedly read in the papers 
that you are guilty of the charges the ma- 
jority chooses to lay at your Goor. Lest you 
gain the impression that such an attitude is 
a bipartisan one we want to point out that 
we do not concur in it—indeed, we cannot 
since we were not informed as to the nature 
of the case the majority will attempt to 
bring against you; we were not informed 
that an investigation was even in progress; 
and we were not informed, until scarcely a 
week ago, that hearings were to be held. 

“Reprehensible as this is, it is true that 
you have already been convicted before the 
trial. With no concern for what the testi- 
mony may reveal, what facts may be proven 
or disproven, the chairman has capriciously 
pronounced his judgment. 

- a * * - 

“This policy of prejudgment, while in the 
tradition established by the subcommittee 
majority, is contrary to everything that the 
rest of us have learned about the principles 
of justice and fair play. Until we observed 
the majority in action in previous hearings 
in this series, we were naive enough to be- 
lieve that a man—or even a power com- 
pany—was innocent until proven guilty. It 
seems that we were wrong.”—Charles R. 
Jonas.* 

July 27, 1956: “The report of the majority 
is slanted and exaggerated and, in the main, 
its conclusions are based upon statements 
which are paraphrased or taken out of con- 
text, and upon selected portions of the evi- 
dence before the subcommittee, ignoring, in 
many instances, the great weight of the evi- 
dence which is contrary to the conclusions 
in the majority report.’-—Carroll Reece, Vic- 
tor A. Knox, Otto Krueger, and Clare E. 
Hoffman.” 

July 27, 1856: “This is an appropriate oc- 

,casion to register a protest against the kind 
of procedure that was followed by the com- 
mittee in this case. The report, which pur- 
ports to be a report of the committee, does 
not represent the considered judgment of 
the members of the subcommittee who heard 
the testimony. We were never called to- 
gether to discuss the contents of the report 
nor given any opportunity to deliberate over 
it or discuss the contents. It was prepared 
by some staff member without any consulta- 





* Nineteenth intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., minority report, p. 42. 

27 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 9, p, 
12920. 

*% Hearings before the Public Works and 
Resources Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 84th Cong., 2d sess., July 16, 1956, 
pp. 2 and 3. 

2 Twenty-ninth intermediate report of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
84th Cong., 2d sess., minority report, p. 26. 
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tion or discussion with the committee as a 
group. It, therefore, cannot be said to rep- 
resent the considered judgment of the mem- 
bers of the committee.’—Charles Raper 
Jonas.” 

August 16, 1957: “The majority report in 
this case is another example of drawing de- 
sired conclusions in advance and then en- 
deavoring through the formalities of con- 
ducting hearings to lend an air of credence 
to such conclusions. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the majority report is lacking in the 
one thing essential to give it persuasiveness— 
factual support. In this respect it is con- 
sistent with previous reports issued by this 
subcommittee and like those reports, it 
therefore serves no useful or legitimate pur- 
pose.”—Victor A. Knox, Charles B. Brown- 
son, and H. Allen Smith. 

Concurred in by Clare E. Hoffman, R. Wal- 
ter Riehlman, Cecil M. Harden, George Mead- 
er, Clarence J. Brown, Glenard P. Lipscomb, 
William E. Minshall, Edwin H. May, Jr., Rob- 
ert H. Michel, and Florence P. Dwyer." 

April 22, 1958: “The hearings upon which 
this report is based furnish a striking illus- 
tration of the chairman’s unfortunate ten- 
dency to state conclusions for the record and 
for immediate publication by the press be- 
fore hearing the testimony of witnesses sup- 
posedly summoned to provide the subcom- 
mittee with information necessary to the 
development of sound conclusions. After 
important issues have been prejudged against 
them, Government witnesses frequently are 
hampered in responding effectively to the 
charges made in the opening statement be- 
cause they are confined in their remarks by 
a different or somewhat narrower line of 
questioning.”—Clare E. Hoffman. 

May 28, 1958: “Although the investigation 
and hearings were presumably held for the 
purpose cof determining the adequacy of the 
care of the patients at Morningside, it seems 
to me that certain reliable evidence bearing 
on the subject was not even sought. The 
professional staff of the hospital was sup- 
ported by consulting doctors in the city of 
Portland who, in the normal course of 
events, would have great knowledge of the 
care and treatment of the patients and con- 
ditions at Morningside. However, the chair- 
man at no time permitted these consultants 
to testify. Thus, quite possibly what might 
have been the most authoritative evidence as 
to whether or not the patients received ade- 
quate care and treatment was never entered 
in the record.”—Victor A. Knox.* 

June 16, 1958: “This subcommittee, es- 
tablished 3 years ago to conduct a sober, 
intelligent and objective study on behalf of 
the Congress, has apparently become dedi- 
cated to self-serving ‘press agentry’ and its 
own self-perpetuation. It hints at some 70 
additional investigations and hearings. 

” * + a + 

“In addition to its ‘press agentry,’ the sub- 
committee has forfeited much of the respect 
the committee should receive as an agency 
of congressional inquiry as the result of its 
tactics in issuing opening statements that 
prejudge the issues before sessions of hear- 
ings begin, distorting the record by inviting 
as non-Government witnesses only persons 
who will express the desired point of view 
on a particular subject, and gagging execu- 





% Thirty-first intermediate report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., additional views, p. 53. 

%1 Sixteenth report by the Committee on 
Government Operations, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess., minority report, p. 53. 

2 Twenty-third report by the Committee 
on Government Operations, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., additional views, pp. 81-82. 

%3 Twenty-fourth report by the Committee 
on Government Operations, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., additional views, p. 62. 
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tive branch officials who attempt to re- 
spond.’’"—Clare E. Hoffman.* 

August 18, 1958, and August 20, 1958: “I 
can neither concur in nor dissent from a re- 
port I have never had an opportunity to see. 

“This is one of four reports presented to 
the committee by the same subcommittee 
on Friday, August 15, 1958, and voted out 
without an opportunity having been provid- 
ed members to peruse them. 

‘The chairman’s expressed policy is that 
members shall have subcommittee reports 
for a reasonable time prior to the meeting, 
but when the matter becomes an issue, the 
policy is honored in the breach rather than 
the observance. 

If the practicalities of the situation are 
such that investigations and reports must be 
churned out faster than members can keep 
up with them, then the committee has over- 
extended itself and succeeding Congresses 
should take note and reduce appropriations 
to manageable proportions.’—Clare E. Hoff- 
man. Concurred in by Glenard P. Lipscomb.* 

July 17, 1959: “I do not think that it is too 
much to say that the essential dignity of the 
House of Representatives is involved here. I 
believe that Members of Congress have a 
grave responsibility in the conduct of hear- 
ings and the preparation of reports to com- 
port themselves with fairness and restraint 
lest the entire investigative process be dis- 
credited. The language of the majority re- 
port and its studied exclusions and selections 
for inclusion, in my judgment, make it an 
example of that which a committee report 
should not be if due respect for fair investi- 
gatorial processes is to be maintained.’— 
Overton Brooks.** 

July 17, 1959: “The insinuation that a 
purpose akin to blackmail was the objective 
of the investigation ought not to be made by 
a responsible committee of the Congress un- 
less there is concrete evidence to support 
such a charge. Imagining what might have 
been the result had the investigator turned 
up information which he did not in fact turn 
up, hardly qualifies as factfinding by any 
standards.”—George Meader. Concurred in 
by Clarence J. Brown.*? 

January 25, 1960: “The expenditure of ap- 
proximately $55,000 annually by the subcom- 
mittee to rehash a constitutional question 
that is 150 years old, is a useless proce- 
dure unless it leads to some constructive 
action. In 4 years of documenting intra- 
governmental differences between the execu- 
tive and legislative departments, the Demo- 
crats who created the subcommittee, who 
have staffed the subcommittee, and who have 
directed the subcommittee, have made no ap- 
parent progress in resolving the basic issue. 

“Such a waste in government should be 
terminated—and now!”—Robert R. Barry.* 

June 3, 1960: 

“I wish to address my remarks today to a 
sequence of events which have taken place 
over the past 6 months and which vitally 
affect not only my own State but the entire 
West. I refer to a series of hearings con- 
ducted by the House Special Subcommittee 


% Twenty-seventh report by the Committee 
on Government Operations, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess., minority report, pp. 287-288. 

* Thirty-eighth report of the Committee 
on Government Operations, p. 21; 39th report 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, p. 20; 40th report of the Committee on 
Government Operations, p. 28; 85th Cong., 
2d sess., additional views. 

% Ninth report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 86th Cong., Ist sess., 
additional views, p. 20. 

87 Ninth report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 86th Cong., Ist sess., 
additional views, p. 22. 

% Thirteenth report by the Committee on 
Government Operations, 86th Cong., 2d sess., 
additional views, p. 55. 
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on Assigned Power and Land Problems into 
appraisal practices of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

* a * . + 


“Testimony was adduced from handpicked 
witnesses to comment on values of the se- 
lected lands in the three cases in question. 
The real facts were not brought out and 
placed on the record, and, therefore, any con- 
clusions based upon the hearing transcript 
alone are invalid because they must neces- 
sarily be based upon incomplete informa- 
tion, misinformation, and distortions. The 
facts could have been produced for the rec- 
ord, so we cannot escape the impression the 
facts were not wanted on the record. 

“It is all but incredible that the subcom- 
mittee should even pretend to give any 
weight to the testimony of these personally 
selected witnesses. No effort was made to 
show on the record that they were qualified 
to furnish competent opinions. 

“During the hearings, ridicule was directed 
at the Bureau for what was called the magic 
of its land appraisals. 

“Any legerdemain that existed was not the 
Bureau’s, but instead was the brand of magic 
whereby the subcommittee could reject fact 
for unsupported opinion, could reject con- 
structive inquiry and choose to condemn by 
inference. As a byproduct, this subcommit- 
tee has cast a question on longstanding na- 
tional policies which the Congress has writ- 
ten into the Nation’s public land laws. 

* * . + * 


“The Phoenix hearing resulted in a blend 
of magic and omission, confusion compound- 
ed by ignorance. Yet the subcommittee in 
its wisdom announced that it had found the 
Government had suffered multi-million- 
dollar losses.” *° 

June 22, 1960: 

“It was unthinkable that the distin- 
guished and much-honored Director [Conrad 
Wirth, associated with the National Park 
Service about 30 years] would be rudely de- 
nied the opportunity to testify. Yet denied 
he was and to this day he has not been per- 
mitted to take the stand and tell under oath 
the facts of this case. It will be interesting 
to see whether the day ever comes when he 
will be permitted to do so. 

“Is it not remarkable that the chairman, 
who is also chairman of a special subcom- 
mittee on Government information, and as 
such a self-proclaimed champion of free 
information, demonstrates such reluctance 
to let the public have the information it 
deserves in this particular investigation? 

7 * s * * 


“This minority member does not intend to 
plead the cause of that private utility com- 
pany. But I do say that the Montana 
Power Co. has its right to a day in court, 
having been cast under a shadow by these 
hearings. 

“It would seem that there should at 
least be in the record of the hearings, which 
at this writing have not been printed, what 
the chairman indicated privately to Mr. J. 
E. Corette, president of the Montana Power 
Co., in a letter dated October 14, 1959: 

“*There is no evidence in the record that 
the Montana Power Co, did not negotiate 
fairly with the Government, or acted im- 
properly in its dealings with the Government 
Officials involved.’ 

“The company asked the chairman’s per- 
mission to put testimony into the record. 
The chairman requested information as 
to what the company intended to say. The 
company complied, and its reply is part of 
the subcommittee’s files. That reply states 
that the Government benefited in various 
ways from the contract, including financial 
savings. 


* Remarks by the Honorable Barry GoLp- 
WATER, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 106, pt. 9, 
pp. 11811, 11812. 
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“The company has not been permitted to 
take the stand to answer the unfavorable 
implications raised by the hearings—surely 
‘the people have the right to know’ the com- 
pany’s answer.”—Clare E. Hoffman.@ 

June 24, 1960: 

“The majority, in labeling its report an 
interim report, admits that all the facts 
are not yet in. The undersigned agrees. 
That is due to the chairman’s refusals to 
admit testimony during the hearings or to 
an inadequate investigation. 

* m * & * 


“At the hearings, witnesses whose testi- 
mony would reflect upon the Department 
were heard. Other witnesses, whose testi- 
mony might have shown the true situation 
and the reason for undesirable procedure, if 
such existed, were denied the opportunity to 
testify. 

“In my judgment, based on an experi- 
ence of 38 years as a jury trial lawyer, 25 
years’ experience as a Member of the House, 
serving on special or select House com- 
mittees since 1936, witnesses and Depart- 
ment representatives familiar with the facts 
were not permitted to freely and fully give 
their version of the facts. 

“Not content to hold the club of con- 
tempt proceedings over the heads of Gov- 
ernment witnesses (hearings, p. 157), the 
chairman rebuked members’ of the public 
who attended the hearings or threatened 
them with expulsion when they either 
laughed or by a nod of the head indicated 
support of or opposition to statements of 
a witness (hearings, pp. 25-28, 66, 238).”— 
Clare E. Hoffman.“ 

July 2, 1960: The report and the investiga- 
tion conducted by the special subcommittee 
have no appreciable relationship to the con- 
cepts of efficiency and economy which are the 
objects of the committee’s investigations of 
Government operations and activities. Nor 
have the hearings been completed. 

“Persons interested in Long Beach Federal 
Savings & Loan Association through Cali- 
fornia Congressmen representing the area in- 
duced the committee to undertake this in- 
quiry in the midst of a bitter contest between 
Long Beach Federal Loan & Savings Associa- 
tion and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
The committee, in my opinion, should not 
have entered this controversy and its having 
done so reflects adversely upon the commit- 
tee and its employment of its vast investi- 
gative authority in this fashion.”—George 
Meader.® 


There is one other thought that might 
be mentioned. The investigations to 
which reference has been made had to 
do with the executive departments while 
@ Republican President was in office. 

We now have another President whose 
objective is the ‘“New Frontier.” 

Sincerely we can all consider the wel- 
fare of our people and the security of our 
country as our first objective, wish him 
well, hope that he solves the many very 
difficult problems which now and will in 
the future confront him. 

Today on the recommendation of the 
House Committee on Administration, the 
expenditure of several million dollars has 
been authorized. 

Inasmuch as the political picture has 
changed, as the administration is, ac- 
cording to the press, playing politics for 





“ Minority views, 17th report by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 11, 12, 14, 15. 

“ Minority views, 18th report by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 17, 19. 

* Additional views accompanying 28d re- 
port of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, 86th Cong. 2d sess., p. 31. 
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keeps, as in the very near future prac- 
tically every Republican in the execu- 
tive department who can be ousted will 
be ousted, there would seem to be little 
reason now for the expenditure of these 
millions to keep the new administration 
on the straight and narrow road. To 
some, calling for these sums for investi- 
gations in the future, there would seem to 
be an appalling lack of confidence in the 
President and those who administer the 
executive departments. 

The new broom has swept clean. If 
there were indolent shirkers in the ex- 
ecutive departments can we not assume 
that they have been ousted, that the 
horde of “New Frontier” employees, 
being Democrats and loyal to the Presi- 
dent and those under him, will avoid 
waste, extravagance and worse? 

Or are we going back in an attempt to 
dig up improper actions in the last ad- 
ministration in order that we may cite 
them to the “New Frontier” employees 
and executives as horrible examples? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GROSS. The committee is asking 
for this $640,000. ‘This is for 1 year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. For 1 year. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman an- 
ticipate what amount will be asked for 
next year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This is the same 
amount they asked for in the ist session, 
86th Congress and they got $400,000 in 
the 2d session. During the 86th Con- 
gress they received a total of $1,040,000. 
They returned about $102,922 that was 
not expended. 

Mr. GROSS. They spent somewhere 
between $900,000 and $1 million, this 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct; in the 
86th Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think this is a more-than-adequate ap- 
propriation for this committee? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. It passed the subcom- 
mittee by a unanimous vote, It passed 
the full committee by a unanimous vote. 

We interrogated the staff and the 
chairman closely. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dawson] is chairman of 
the committee. He appeared, also the 
following members: The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks], the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Fountarn], the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Fogarty], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss], 
the gentleman from Virginia ([Mr. 
Harpy], the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEapER]. It had the approval of 
both the minority and the majority. 
They pointed out that the committee 
had saved the taxpayers over $900 mil- 
lion during the last 2 years, 900 times 
the expenditures of the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish I could believe, I 
will say to the gentleman from Mary- 
land, that for an expenditure of $900,- 
000 they saved $900 million. 

Does the gentleman know that this 
committee has the highest paid staff of 
any committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. No, I am not sure of 
that. 
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Mr: HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Take a 
look at the Recorp and see what I put 
in about the Committee on Education 
and Labor. There are five on there at 
$17,000 each. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. But the Committee on 
Government Operations is pretty high. 
I find there are some receiving $1,400 a 
month, which I do not believe totals 
$17,000 a year. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The Committee on 
House Administration does not have au- 
thority over salaries, nor do we have 
jurisdiction over the staff of these com- 
mittees. In our decisions we make 
sure that we have the approval of both 
the majority and the minority. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman ever 
seen the list of the staff members of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and the amount that is paid? Has the 
gentleman seen that list? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I have seen the list. 
They have 59 or 60 employees. 

Mr. GROSS. They have had as high 
as 77 employees, I am told. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would point out to the Members of the 
House that the House Committee on 
Government Operations has a peculiar 
function. It has the function of investi- 
gating all of the branches of Govern- 
ment in regard to their economies and 
efficiencies; therefore, their scope of in- 
vestigation goes across the whole gamut 
of the executive branch. You have other 
committees of the House that follow 
under the Reorganization Act of 1946 
their statutory duty in regard to investi- 
gating the effects of the laws which they 
pass, or the bills which they pass in 
each one of the separate committees. 

In this committee, under its statute 
we investigate all of the executive 
branches of Government. The gentle- 
man a few minutes ago questioned the 
saving of money. I do not intend at 
this time to attempt to justify the com- 
plete $900 million in savings because this 
has been broken down and has been 
presented to the House Committee on 
Government Operations in detail. The 
Members have been given the informa- 
tion. It has been inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD. I would like to take 
a couple of instances and call to the 
gentleman’s attention that in the com- 
mercial airlift procurement the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Operations caused 
changes of procurement methods by 
which the Air Force itself saved $13.6 
million. For instance, we investigated 
the purchase of milk at different mili- 
tary establishments throughout the Na- 
tion. Where competitive bidding on 
milk was not followed we insisted they 
do follow that out, and we have pro- 
cured a figure furnished by the military 
people of $4,580,000 which they save an- 
nually on that particular item. 
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Let me call your attention to a major 
item of saving brought about by the 
committee headed by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FounrAIN]. 
He examined the cost of grain storage 
in the United States of our tremendous 
supply of wheat. Through the investi- 
gation which he made he pursuaded the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to reduce 
its rate from 16 cents to 13 cents and, 
according to their own figures, that has 
saved the Government $85 million an- 
nually. This is a l-year saving of $85 
million. 

So I think if the gentleman will take 
the breakdown which we have furnished 
and go through it item by item, each 
one of the members of the respective 
subcommittees that have conducted 
these investigations can give adequate 
proof that for every dollar that is in- 
vested in these committee investigations 
and their staffs, we are bringing back 
to the Government a saving of a hun- 
dredfold. I do not mean to claim exorbi- 
tant savings, but I am giving you the list, 
and it has been broken down. Most of 
this comes from the estimates of the 
Government agencies that have been 
investigated—not our estimates, but in 
other estimates in which they have 
acquiesced in these savings. 

While this is a committee with a large 
staff, and while we find we have to pay 
some of these investigators—men with 
FBI training, men who have degrees in 
accountancy, lawyers, and so forth— 
along the line of the top salaries of other 
people on the staffs of the other commit- 
tees and agencies of government, we are 
bringing back to the American taxpayer 
savings which fully justify the expendi- 
tures which are being made. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
is much truth in what the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLiriretp] has 
said. I recall that the Subcommittee on 
Military Operations, or whatever it was, 
headed by the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Harpy], uncovered that in Laos we 
built a big hole in the ground, or rather 
dug a hole in the ground to make a lake, 
and there was no water to fill it. They 
started that over there, then they sent 
this fellow down to Brazil. He was an 
expert spender and waster. We sent him 
down there to spend and waste—any- 
way, that was what he did. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We did not send 
him down there. The Congress did not 
send him down. He may have been sent 
down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The De- 
partment sent him down there. That is 
one think I kick about, we uncover but 
the departments go right ahead and just 
add to the waste. 

Now, here is another one. This man, 
McCormack, of the Hoover Commission, 
afterwards told us one day—you were 
there and I was there—that he saved $4 
million, and he told how he did it by 
cutting these fellows off the payroll of a 
certain agency. And, when we got all 
through we asked him what was done 
with them. Well, he said, “We trans- 
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ferred them to another Government 
agency.” Still there was a $4 million 
saving? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Taking the gentle- 
man at his own word, that is something 
we are not responsible for. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
go ahead just a minute. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All this 
arose here under a Republican adminis- 
tration. Now you have Mr. Kennedy. 
There is no need for this now, because 
everything will be all right. At least 
so we are told. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Well, I assure the 
gentleman that the members of this 
committee will proceed in the future as 
they have in the past, in a nonpartisan 
way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
partisan? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And try to get sav- 
ings for the taxpayers of the Nation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, if 
there was ever a politically minded com- 
mittee, it was that one. And, you look 
in the Recorp and read what I was given 
permission to insert in the Recorp to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You do 
not give us anything for our subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. You spoke of nonparti- 
sanship. How many Republicans are 
there on tihs committee; on this staff? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I do not know, but I 
know both the minority and the majority 
have agreed on this. I do not know who 
they have on the staff. That is up to 
the chairman. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that out 
of about 40 staff members there are 2 
Republicans. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I think they have more 
Republicans than that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, no, 
no. The law gives us two of your selec- 
tion. The chairman gives us one. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say this to the 
gentleman, I am not going to oppose this 
$640,000, but I assure you that I will be 
here next year, the Lord willing, and I 
will be ready when you come in for an- 
other $640,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is a straight 
quorum call, I understand. 

The SPEAKER. No. The gentleman 
objected to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum was not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man withhold his point of order that a 
quorum is not present for a moment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; if 
you assure me we will get one when it 
comes up. That is all I care about. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further con- 


Non- 
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sideration of the resolution be postponed 
until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I with- 
hold my point, Mr. Speaker. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer House Resolution 165 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of conducting the studies, in- 
vestigations, and inquiries authorized by H. 
Res. 108, Eighty-seventh Congress, by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $435,000 including expendi- 
tures for employment of experts, clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman of such committee, 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer House Resolution 
68 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations authorized by H. Res. 56 of 
the Eighty-seventh Congress, incurred by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, acting as 
a whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$200,000 including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, special counsel, clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee 
or any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee 
signed by the chairman of such committee 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to state that the amount, $200,000, 
is for 1 year. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





EXPENSES OF STUDIES AND INVES- 
TIGATIONS, COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on House Admin- 

istration, I offer a privileged resolution 

(H. Res. 99) and ask for its immediate 

consideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of the studies and investiga- 
tions to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
98 by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $75,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any other 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





EXPENSES OF STUDIES AND IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 136) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of the studies and investiga- 
tions to be conducted pursuant to H. Res. 
23 by the Committee on Public Works, acting 
as a whole or by subcommittee, not to ex- 
ceed $950,000 including expenditures for the 
employment of investigators, attorneys, and 
experts, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, and all expenses necessary for 
travel and subsistence incurred by members 
and employees while engaged in the activi- 
ties of the committee or any subcommittee 
thereof, as the chairman deems necessary, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized and 
signed by the chairman of such committee 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to 
utilize the relmbusable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. There is one rather large 
item in this authorization, an item for 
the investigation of the Federal highway 
program, in the amount of $772,000; is 
that correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is correct. 

Mr. KYL. This rather large amount 
is being asked because this committee in 
the past unearthed numerous costly ir- 
regularities, and the unearthing of these 
irregularities saved the Federal Govern- 
ment considerable money; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. That is the under- 
standing. 
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Mr. KYL. | Is it assumed, Mr. Speaker, 
that the waste in this field is propor- 
tionate to the size of the program and 
that this waste is continuing at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. If the gentleman 
would permit, I should like to yield to 
the chairman of the subcommittee to an- 
swer that question, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Biatnrx]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not give the gentleman a precise answer 
as to whether this waste is proportionate 
to the size of the program. I can tell 
the gentleman that we are receiving hun- 
dreds of complaints and allegations from 
all over the country. We must consider 
the magnitude of a program like this, 
involving expenditures of about $20 bil- 
lion of Federal funds during the past 
4% years. In the three major areas of 
inquiry which we did go into, we did find 
serious waste, misuse of funds, or ineffil- 
ciency or deficiencies in inspections. 
We are only now finally prepared to 
launch full-scale public hearings in sev- 
eral important areas of inquiry which 
will give us a more complete picture of 
what is happening. 

Mr. KYL. May I inquire of the gen- 
tleman, in view of the apparent exist- 
ence of irregularities—I shall not call it 
waste, which is a sort of nasty word— 
with regard to the message which we re- 
ceived today which seeks to expand this 
Federal highway program, does the gen- 
tleman deem it prudent to expand this 
program which obviously includes so 
much waste of public expenditures at 
this time? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Speaking for myself, 
now, and without appearing to speak for 
the rest of the committee, although that 
seems also to be the feeling of many if 
not most of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, the big question 
back in 1955 and 1956 before our com- 
mittee was whether or not the Federal 
Bureau and State highway departments, 
but especially the contractors, suppliers 
of material, engineers, and labor were 
available to do the job. We were as- 
sured that the total roadbuilding capa- 
bility could be substantially increased 
to handle this tremendous undertaking. 
In the last 4 years the State departments 
have upgraded their operations and the 
contractors have greatly increased their 
capacity. Now, stretch out the work or 
reduce the level of construction we feel 
would be a waste by not utilizing to the 
fullest the existing potential and such 
stretchout or curtailment of construc- 
tion level could cause a delay which 
would increase the cost of the program. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman realizes 
that I do not want to curtail the high- 
way program, especially when we were 
informed this afternoon in the Presi- 
dent’s message that we are paying for 
these highways, at least in the Phila- 
delphia area, in 3 years with money 
saved by the traveling public. We can- 
not afford to curtail saving that kind 
of money. 

I have one other question: What is 
the size of the minority staff on the sub- 
committee doing this investigation? 

Mr. BLATNIK. The minority staff 
consists of two, a minority counsel, 
which is a high-level professional staff 
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assignment, and a minority clerk. The 
total of our present staff is 18. 

Mr. KYL. Is it anticipated that this 
staff will be increased? 

Mr. BLATNIK. It has been increased. 
We have worked this out with the rank- 
ing minority member of the full com- 
mittee, the distinguished and _ re- 
spected gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. AUCHINCLOsS]. We have increased 
their membership on the full Committee 
on Public Works, which is covered by 
this budget of $900,000. We have now 
five minority employees. Two, as I said, 
were on the full committee, and three 
will now be on the highway subcom- 
mittee staff. 

Mr. KYL. Does the minority have an 
opportunity to keep apprised of what 
will be investigated, what is being in- 
vestigated, and what progress is being 
made? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Not in the initial 
stages. The gentleman must under- 
stand that this is a very complicated 
matter. When the allegations first come 
in, we ourselves do not know how much is 
allegation and how much is fact. We 
send one or two or three fieldmen out 
into the field, depending on the com- 
plexity and seriousness of the charge, 
and they run down the charge, separat- 
ing allegations from fact. If the situa- 
tion develops to be a serious one, we then 
proceed further, and at that point the 
minority does know what we are doing. 
Then, before we go into public hearings, 
at that point there is briefing in execu- 
tive session and the entire case is pre- 
sented to the full subcommittee, with 
both the majority and minority mem- 
bers present, at which point they all have 
an opportunity to ask questions and we 
try to inform them of every aspect of 
the inquiry. Then we decide by a 
vote of the subcommittee membership 
whether or not the facts and findings 
presented warrants a public hearing. 

Mr. KYL. Is it anticipated that this 
expenditure will be necessary each year 
until the project is completed? 

Mr. BLATNIK. This budget request 
is for these coming 2 years, approxi- 
mately $386,000 per year. It is based 
on the record of a detailed breakdown 
of the expenditures for last year, when 
we were slowly building up a staff. It 
was not until the last quarter of last 
year, 1960, that we were at full opera- 
tion. The breakdown of our expendi- 
tures showed that we spent about 
$82,500 during the last quarter of 1960. 
Multiply that by four, and that shows 
that had we been in operation at full 
level all of last year our total expendi- 
ture would have been about $330,000- 
plus. Now our request is for $370,000. 
The reason for that is that we hope to 
put on two more staff members, and we 
hope to use to a larger degree the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office personnel. 

Mr. KYL. To get back to the original 
question; is it your thought that, per- 
haps, there will be career employees in 
this program and that this program will 
be carried on as long as the Federal 
Government expends funds for highway 
construction? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I doubt it, but we will 
have a pretty good idea 2 years from 
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now. What we are doing is not to go 
into every allegation that reaches us; we 
just don’t have the time, personnel, or 
money. We go into different categories. 
For instance, we have gone into defici- 
encies in inspection procedures and the 
matter of complying with the contract 
specifications of a project. We are now 
going into the matter of the right-of- 
way and into the disposal of property on 
the right-of-way. We will go into the 
methods of appraisals and the matter 
of discrepancies in appraisals. We will 
go into different categories and different 
aspects or sectors of the highway pro- 
gram so that can come up with a sort 
of cross section, or a sort of bird’s-eye 
view of a composite picture of what is 
likely happening throughout’ the 
program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think there is 
a great deal of misunderstanding about 
the makeup of the staffs of the commit- 
tees. Reference is made as to what the 
minority has and the assumption is that 
everybody who is not directly identified 
as @ minority member of the staff is a 
Democrat. I do not think that is cor- 
rect. Most of these staffs continue from 
Congress to Congress. The chairman of 
the committee wants to have a staff 
composed of people who understand 
government and the business of the 
committee. For example, I am chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. I have 
one staff member who is a very valuable 
man, in my opinion. I do not know 
what his politics are. I have never 
asked him what his politics are. I do 
not even know what State he comes 
from. I have never asked him that 
question. He is a good man. I do know 
that in the 83d Congress when our Re- 
publican friends were in control, he was 
the staff member of a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of which the gentlewoman from 
Indiana, Mrs. Harden, was chairman. 
Now I am not even drawing an in- 
ference from that, but the probability 
is that he is a Republican, although, 
as I say, I do not know and furthermore 
I am not interested in knowing. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I refer to that situation to 
point out that he probably is character- 
ized as a Democrat. Ido not know what 
he is. That is his own business. I have 
never asked him and I never intend to 
ask him. There are probably other sim- 
ilar situations. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I am grateful to the 
distinguished majority leader for bring- 
ing out that very important point. In 
the hiring of the top professional people 
who are employed with the approval of 
the full committee, I, without reserva- 
tion, inform the House that under no 
circumstances, certainly not directly and 
not in the slightest indirectly, was any 
reference made to the politics of the 
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personnel involved. ‘Their selection 
was made entirely on the basis of their 
training and their experience and per- 
sonality. These are all high grade, pro- 
fessional men dealing in very sensitive 
and delicate matters. For example, we 
will get a serious allegation which may 
turn out to be idle political gossip. But 
there we have the allegation, and we 
have torun it down. The allegation may 
involve a high ranking member of the 
department of highways. It might in- 
volve the commissioner himself directly 
under the Governor of the State in- 
volved. You have to send a man who 
knows how to handle a situation of that 
kind with tact and discretion and yet he 
has to be thorough. We have the re- 
sponsibility of protecting people who 
may be involved in such matters and who 
could be innocently and inadvertently 
injured by irresponsible publicity as 
happens in some of these cases. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether one Mr. Shacklette 
is employed on this committee. He was 
a former investigator on the Oversight 
Committee. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. 
is on the staff. 

Mr. MEADER. What position does 
he have and what salary does he re- 
ceive? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I do not recall the 
exact salary, but I will get it for you. 
It is about $12,000 a year or over. He 
is one of our professional staff investi- 
gators. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I just want to say to 
the distinguished chairman of this sub- 
committee that he has done some work 
in my State of Florida. We are very 
appreciative of the fact that he came 
down there, and we appreciate the man- 
ner in which he has handled this very 
delicate and important assignment from 
the Congress of the United States. Re- 
gardless of the amount of money that 
the gentleman may be requesting here 
today, I would support any amount, be- 
cause I think he is going into a very vital 
and important field and cutting down on 
some of the things that should not hap- 
pen in this country. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man, not only for his comment, but for 
his kind and sincere interest in the work 
of the committee and for the full co- 
operation he has given us. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works, in the fall 
of 1959, appointed a Special Highway 
Subcommittee to investigate the policies, 
practices and procedures involved in the 
administration of the Federal-aid high- 
way program. 

The chairman took this action after 
receiving a stream of complaints from 
Members of Congress and from many 
other sources that there was misman- 
agement, inefficiency, and waste, particu- 
larly in connection with the vast In- 
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terstate System where the Federal Gov- 
ernment underwrites 90 percent of the 
cost. 

The Federal-aid highway program is 
the biggest peacetime public works pro- 
gram in history. It was impressed early 
on the members of the subcommittee 
that they faced an assignment of great 
magnitude. The investigative process 
would, of necessity, be long range in 
nature. 

After a year of operation the subcom- 
mittee is convinced that further con- 
centrated effort is necessary to insure 
that the objectives of the Federal-aid 
highway program are achieved with 
proper regard for the Federal invest- 
ment in this vast highway network. 

Since the enactment of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, according to 
the latest available figures, nearly $20 
billion in Federal money has been com- 
mitted to highway projects. Construc- 
tion contracts completed on both the 
Interstate System and under the AEC 
program (primary, secondary, and 
urban) represent an outlay of $10.67 
billion. Projects underway or author- 
ized account for an additional $7.84 bil- 
lion and an additional $748 million rep- 
resents the cost of engineering and 
right-of-way work completed or in prog- 
ress, for a grand total of $19.258 billion 
in approximately 4% years. 

The complexities of a program which 
involves this kind of Federal spending 
are such that there is a demonstrated 
need for intensive field investigations by 
highly trained investigative and profes- 
sional personnel. Great care was exer- 
cised in the selection of the professional 
staff of the subcommittee and in scru- 
tinizing their qualifications. Their em- 
ployment was followed by a period of 
thorough indoctrination. 

The early stages of the staff’s inves- 
tigative activity were devoted to the ac- 
cumulation of lead material gathered 
from knowledgeable sources and a vast 
number of complaints. There was an 
initial determination to pursure matters 
that appeared to be in a category of 
broad application and indicating pos- 
sible or probable patterns. 

The first major investigation which 
led to extensive public hearings was 
concerned with one facet of the defense 
aspect of the Interstate System. At is- 
sue was the adequacy of the 14-foot 
vertical clearance standard for over- 
passes. The testimony showed that 
there was inexcusable delay by the De- 
partment of Defense in, first, recognizing 
the need for a higher clearance and in, 
second, moving affirmatively and ag- 
gressively to have the situation remedied. 
The testimony also pointed up the inef- 
fectiveness of the liaison between the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of Public Roads; the fact that more than 
34% years elapsed before the standard 
was raised to 16 feet; the further fact 
that more than 2,200 affected bridges 
were built to the old standard during 
this period of vacillation and, finally, 
that millions and millions of dollars will 
be required to raise them to the new 
standard. The subcommittee’s conclu- 
sions and findings are incorporated in a 
report soon to be filed with the House. 
That report will emphasize that the 
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military pressed for a 17-foot clearance 
standard and that the decision for 16 
feet was obviously based on budgetary, 
rather than military, requirements. 

The second major investigation was 
concerned with the adequacy of controls 
maintained at both the Federal and 
State levels over actual construction. A 
situation in Oklahoma was selected as a 
case in point. Involved was a segment 
of the Interstate System. The inquiry 
was undertaken on the basic premise 
that the Federal Government should 
know whether highways being built with 
Federal aid are being constructed in 
substantial compliance with specifica- 
tions. The evidence showed that gross 
deficiencies existed in inspection proce- 
dures at both the Federal and State 
level, that the contractor ignored the 
specifications, that there was improper 
weighing of materials and use of sub- 
standard material, that there was falsi- 
fication of test reports and test samples, 
that there was double billing for mate- 
rial and overpayments to the contractor 
for material, that errors in the original 
plans were overlooked by both the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and the State, that 
there was failure by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and the State to detect obvi- 
ous false reporting by the resident engi- 
neer and that there were deficiencies in 
the finished road estimated by an expert 
to be in excess of $500,000. Here again 
the subcommittee has incorporated con- 
clusions and findings in a report for 
early submission to the House. 

The end result of the Oklahoma hear- 
ings was a complete overhauling of in- 
spection, auditing, and testing proce- 
dures by the State and similarly prompt 
action by the Bureau of Public Roads 
with nationwide effect. Among other 
procedures invoked by the Bureau was a 
program calling for the taking of borings 
from finished work on projects presently 
underway or to be built in the future be- 
fore payment of the final voucher, a step 
to insure that henceforth specifications 
are met. 

Investigations begun elsewhere indi- 
cate that what was found in Oklahoma 
is by no means an isolated occurrence. 

The third major investigation during 
1960 explored the relationship that pre- 
vailed between certain road contractors 
and a score of Florida State Road De- 
partment engineering personnel who 
were supervising their performance un- 
der contracts involving millions of dol- 
lars in Federalfunds. During a series of 
public hearings just recently concluded 
the record shows that these engineers 
admitted having accepted thousands of 
dollars, in one form or another. Con- 
currently there were admissions by the 
contractors that they paid out this 
money, either through the devious 
method of sending specified weekly sums 
in unmarked envelopes through the mail, 
or by making loans which were not ex- 
pected to be repaid, or by purchasing a 
wide variety of items for State personnel. 

The practices took on added signifi- 
cance when it was shown that a project 
involving some of the participants failed 
in several ways to meet specificatons. Of 
importance, too, was testimony that the 
same practices, with variations, had oc- 
curred in other States. 
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Reaction to the Florida disclosures was 
instantaneous. Industry and State em- 
ployees in various parts of the country 
were reminded by State authorities that 
the giving or acceptance of gratuities in 
any form whatsoever conceivably could 
have distressing consequences. 

An investigation into another matter 
in Florida has been completed and hear- 
ings will be held in the near future. This 
matter involves the practices and pro- 
cedures followed in the disposition of im- 
provements located on rights-of-way ac- 
quired for road projects in which there is 
Federal participation. 

It is recognized that the subcommittee 
operates in an area where professional 
and business reputations easily can be 
jeopardized. Accordingly, it is subcom- 
mittee policy not to proceed with public 
hearings until there has been detailed 
investigation of the circumstances of a 
given situation, careful interrogation of 
those having knowledge of the same, ex- 
tensive examination of pertinent books 
and records, and appropriate support- 
ing documentation of the testimony 
of witnesses who eventually are sub- 
penaed. 

From an operational standpoint pur- 
suance of such a policy is both time con- 
suming and expensive, but, in the opin- 
ion of the subcommittee, fully justified 
by the results obtained. Any subsequent 
recommendations for remedial legisla- 
tion that may be forthcoming thus are 
based on a solid record of substantiated 
facts. 

Many other facets of the Federal-aid 
highway program remain to be explored. 
The subcommittee proposes, during the 
87th Congress, to expand further the 
scope of its investigative activity. 

In calculating its fiscal requirements 
for the duration of the 87th Congress, the 
subcommittee has planned to operate on 
a sustained high level. 

The operational budget the subcom- 
mittee has submitted is completely real- 
istic and the indicated future require- 
ments are wholly consistent with actual 
operating experience at the sustained 
level of activity reached during 1960. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





INVESTIGATION AND INQUIRIES AU- 
THORIZED BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
85) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of the studies, investigations, 
and inquiries authorized by H. Res. 55 in- 
curred by the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, acting as a whole or as a duly 
authorized subcommittee, not to exceed 
$300,000, including expenditures for employ- 
ment, travel and subsistence of attorneys, 
experts, and consultants (including person- 
nel of the Library of Congress performing 
services on reimbursable detail) and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
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on vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman of such committee, 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 55, the au- 
thorizing resolution of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, provides for 
studies and investigations into all mat- 
ters pertaining or related to the field of 
astronautical research and development, 
including resources, personnel, equip- 
ment and facilities, outer space, includ- 
ing both control and exploration thereof, 
and generally it authorizes investigation 
of matters of scientific research and de- 
velopment. 

One of the most salient features of 
this authorizing resolution is a matter in 
which I know you gentlemen are most 
interested, and that is the question of 
duplication of effort where Government 
dollars and cents are involved. Astro- 
nautical science covers a very large and 
complicated field. This resolution per- 
mits the committee to inquire into each 
research program, investigating it both 
staffwise and by hearings to determine 
that, dollar for dollar, the best return is 
being obtained and that there is no 
wasteful duplication. 

The jurisdiction of this committee for 
authorized investigations does not stop 
with the single phrase, “astronautical 
research and development,” the author- 
ization extends to studies and investiga- 
tion of other scientific research and 
development. This resolution permits 
investigation of all such scientific en- 
deavors of such uniqueness as to warrant 
attention. 

I might say in passing that this res- 
olution is in the same language as the 
authorizing resolution of this committee 
for the 86th Congress. During that 
Congress the committee investigated 
such things as mechanical translation 
research, the development of supersonic 
air transports, the effect of noise on man 
and machine, space medicine, hydrofoil 
development, ground-cushion effect ma- 
chines, the use of hich-energy fuels for 
aircraft and missile engines. 

In the fields of oceanography and 
saline water, basic research and develop- 
ment in science generally certainly af- 
fords an inquiry into different fields. 
Likewise during the 86th Congress, re- 
search in both of these areas was the 
subject of inquiry by this committee. 
The National Science Foundation, which 
is under the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, is 
undertaking, under the provisions of its 
enabling act of 1950, increased respon- 
sibility to sponsor basic fundamental 
research in the oceans. This has been 
done primarily through grants to uni- 
versities and nonprofit laboratories. 
Quite recently the Foundation received 
appropriations for the construction of 
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the first mew oceanographic research 
vessel of any size to be built recently in 
our country. 

The committee has specific jurisdic- 
tion over scientific scholarships, and it is 
felt that through jurisdiction provided 
by means of the National Science Foun- 
dation and its program of scholarship 
grants, investigation is warranted into 
this field in order to satisfy the require- 
ment that progress should proceed more 
quickly. It is anticipated that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation will have an 
increasingly more important role in the 
future, not only in the support of re- 
search, but in the construction of special 
facilities, and the development of a fel- 
lowship program that will ultimately 
lead to an increase in trained oceanog- 
raphy personnel. 

There is no secret made of the fact 
that our fresh water needs are becom- 
ing more acute. There is near unani- 
mity in the thinking among scientific 
authors that if the United States is to 
face its water needs in the immediate 
future with confidence, there must be 
additional accelerated basic research in 
the field of water purification and de- 
mineralization. 

For example, it is the consensus of the 
scientific community that not all of the 
means, and certainly not the best 
method, of the solution to the salt water 
purification conversion problem has been 
conceived. There are some scientists 
who state that basic research on de- 
mineralization will not be completed 
in the near future, and others state 
that the best way for the United States 
to compete with the rest of the world 
to produce an economical process is to 
pursue a very vigorous program of basic 
research in the areas which assist the 
demineralization process. 

Although the investigations of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
are not restricted to astronautical re- 
search, nevertheless, in this field of 
astronautical research alone, technicians 
are rapidly reaching the point where we 
may expect in the immediate future 
commercialization that would benefit all. 
These new technical and astronautical 
research breakthroughs are watched 
closely by the committee to determine 
that there will be the greatest utilization 
when the point of profitable commer- 
cialization has arrived. I have particu- 
lar reference in this instance to the field 
of communication by means of earth 
satellites in the area of space. In these 
areas and in many others falling under 
the scientific research and development 
aspect of the investigative authority of 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, the committee is proceeding to 
do its job to keep the public and the Con- 
gress advised as to whether or not scien- 
tific research and development is pro- 
ceeding with the same degree of speed 
commensurate with the standard of liv- 
ing requirements of the country. 

I am proud of the record of the in- 
vestigations made by this committee in 
its first 2 years, with only one Congress 
behind it, for it conducted 58 separate 
investigations, held 265 hearings, heard 
658 witnesses and issued 47 investigative 
reports. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

a to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





EXPENSES OF SELECT COMMITTEE 
CREATED BY HOUSE RESOLUTION 
46 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
148) and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of the study and investigation 
to be conducted by the select committee 
created by H. Res. 46, not to exceed $580,000, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of investigators, attorneys, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers authorized by such com- 
mittee, signed by the chairman thereof, and 
approved by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How much of an in- 
crease is this over the last year? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Sixty thousand dollars 
over a 2-year period. It was $520,000 
for 2 years. Now itis $580,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Thirty thousand dollars 
a@ year increase? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
funds requested by House Resolution 148 
will be used to cover the expenses of 
the Small Business Committee—includ- 
ing six or seven subcommittees—for 
both sessions of the 87th Congress. 

The committee has earned for itself 
a reputation of operating economically, 
even though unused funds have been 
available. During the last four Con- 
gresses that I have been privileged to 
serve as chairman, the committee has 
returned substantial sums to the Treas- 
ury, as shown by the following table: 


SRE Wedd adenine arin stnbines as neat enwn $35, 000 
EE a iibbienice cin witinmni ae iinass 34, 000 
Ne CT i eb tn cisidonenm 22, 000 
I asain aiaiei ecient dinpinicnae daniel 37, 000 


The work of the committee has proved 
beneficial to Members of the House. 
Small business concerns are engaged in 
a wide variety of businesses, but the 
staff of our committee is prepared to 
supply assistance in connection with any 
small business problem that may con- 
front a constituent. The staff is under 
specific instructions to grant priority 
attention to any small business problem 
presented by a Member—and all of these 
matters receive my personal attention. 

There are a number of situations and 
problems confronting small business to- 
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day which merit attention by our com- 
mittee. In my testimony presented re- 
cently before the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts, House Administration Commit- 
tee, I commented upon a number of the 
small business problems which I would 
ask the Small Business Committee to 
place upon its agenda for consideration, 
study, or investigation during the 87th 
Congress. A listing and brief descrip- 
tion of each of those problems follow: 

First. Financial assistance made avail- 
able to small business by commercial 
banks. 

Recently the committee staff assembled 
a considerable volume of basic informa- 
tion and data regarding the high degree 
of concentration that has taken place 
within the commercial banking business. 
Further investigations and hearings are 
contemplated concerning this develop- 
ment which are expected to permit the 
committee to make appropriate recom- 
mendations intended to prevent any fur- 
ther decline in the relative number and 
importance of the independent locally 
owned banks. Moreover, it is hoped that 
these investigations and hearings will 
permit the committee to reach a decision 
as to the nature of the legislation or 
other action needed to enable the com- 
mercial banks to supply a greater share 
of the financing assistance needed so 
desperately by small business. 

Second. The Robinson-Patman Act: 
Small business problems incident to price 
discrimination, and so forth. 

One of the three major problems fac- 
ing small business at this time stems 
from loopholes existing in the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to enforce effectively the exist- 
ing provisions of that act. The 
committee contemplates holding further 
investigations and hearings in order to 
supply the Congress with more complete 
information concerning the need for 
corrective action dealing with this situa- 
tion. 

Third. Investigation and study of the 
administration of laws affecting small 
business—regulatory agencies, other 
than SBA. 

Inasmuch as the laws enacted by the 
Congress, if properly enforced, provide 
many benefits for small business, it is 
incumbent upon our committee to 
investigate and report upon the nature 
of any failure of the regulatory agency 
to effectuate these laws in accordance 
with the intent of Congress. The com- 
mittee also must learn of any defect, 
omission, or loophole prevalent in exist- 
ing legislation that hampers or inter- 
feres with the efforts of the agencies to 
provide small business with a full meas- 
ure of those benefits contemplated by the 
Congress. 

Fourth. Interlocking directorates and 
their effect on small business. 

During the 85th Congress, the com- 
mittee staff developed data showing the 
existence of widespread interlocking di- 
rectorates among the Nation’s financial 
institutions. Since then, additional in- 
formation has come to light regarding 
similar relationships and affiliations in 
other types of business such as the au- 
tomobile industry—Chrysler Corp. Since 
the truly independent small business 
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concern is handicapped severely in at- 
tempting to compete against companies 
that are associated, affiliated, or inter- 
locked with big business competitors, 
our committee feels it should develop 
more complete information regarding 
such situations. 

Fifth. Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. 

There has developed a definite need 
for perfecting and strengthening this 
important small business program which 
the Congress initiated in 1958. It is nec- 
essary and important that up-to-date 
factual data be obtained regarding the 
manner in which the program is being 
implemented and to develop detailed in- 
formation showing how the program can 
become of greater help to small busi- 
ness. 

Sixth. Small Business Administration. 

The proper operation and functioning 
of this agency is of obvious importance 
to small business. Section 10(e) of the 
Small Business Act of 1958 shows that 
the Congress expected the House Small 
Business Committee to assume and dis- 
charge the obligation of keeping itself 
informed regarding the operation of the 
agency. 

Seventh. Military procurement. 

Recommendation No. 21 of the House 
Small Business Committee in the 86th 
Congress on page 174 of the committee’s 
final report—House Report 2235, 86th 
Congress—urges that the committee con- 
tinue to study the problems of small 
business in connection with procurement 
by the Department of Defense. At page 
209, minority members stated: 

In addition to the recommendation on pro- 
prietary rights, we agree in substance with 
the other procurement recommendations. 


Eighth. Government civilian procure- 
ment. 

The tremendous quantities of mer- 
chandise and services purchased by the 
Federal Government justify fully the in- 
terest of this committee in making sure 
that a proper share of these procure- 
ments is awarded to small business. 
Similarly, the committee must fulfill its 
obligation to satisfy itself that Govern- 
ment surplus goods are offered for sale 
under terms and conditions that permit 
small business to purchase a fair share. 

Ninth. Basic metals industries. 

Recommendation No. 28, appearing on 
page 175 of the committee’s final re- 
port in the 86th Congress, provides for 
continuation of study and investigations 
of the problems of small business in the 
aluminum industry. At page 209 in the 
statement of the minority members there 
is a statement of agreement with that 
recommendation. 

Tenth. Foreign aid and small business. 

Recommendation No. 29 on page 175 of 
the committee’s final report in the 86th 
Congress provides for a comprehensive 
study of the impact of foreign trade, 
both in the import and export field, on 
small business. At page 209 the state- 
ment by the minority members is to the 
following effect: 

The minority agrees that the study of small 
business participation in the import and ex- 
port field should be a continuing one. 


Eleventh. Small business and taxes. 
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Heading the list of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Small Business Com- 
mittee in its final report in the 86th 
Congress at page 167, is one for an 
amendment of the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide a program of tax ad- 
justment for small business. The state- 
ment of the minority views at pages 206 
to 208 is to the effect that the minority 
members are not in particular disagree- 
ment with the comments on taxes as 
incorporated in chapter 12 of the final 
report. Indeed, the minority members 
suggest further consideration of this 
matter. 

Twelfth. Trade practices in industry 
including the food and petroleum indus- 
tries. 

At page 119 of the committee’s Report 
on Small Business Problems in Food Dis- 
tribution—House Report 2234, 86th Con- 
gress—the recommendation is made for a 
further investigation and study of these 
problems. At page 222 in the statement 
of the minority views is the following: 

The minority agrees with the majority that 
the subcommittee should continue its work, 
investigating and analyzing of available in- 
formation. 


With respect to the committee’s Report 
on Small Business Problems in the Pe- 
troleum Industry, including those relat- 
ing to TBA—House Report 2233, 86th 
Congress—at page 2 is the following 
statement: 

The unanimous opinion of the committee, 
and the expressed hope of the membership, 
that the conflicting testimony received in 
1959 and 1960 be reconciled by this commit- 
tee so as to produce a reasonably accurate 
and factual record of existing conditions. 
It is further hoped that the 87th Congress 
will reactivate the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Representa- 
tives and that a Subcommittee on Distribu- 
tion Problems will continue the investiga- 
tion until substantive conclusions and rec- 
ommendations can properly be made either 
as to proposed legislative remedies or as to 
the lack of proven need for such remedies 
and, therefore, the discontinuance of the 
need for further legislative investigation. 


Thirteenth. Advertising opportuni- 
ties of small business. 

This topic and item was included in the 
program of the committee during the 
86th Congress, but due to circumstances 
then prevailing, the committee was un- 
able to undertake an investigation and 
study of this subject. It is one of great 
interest and importance to small busi- 
ness, and should be undertaken during 
the 87th Congress. 

Fourteenth. Construction industry— 
non-Government. 

This topic and item was included in 
the program of the committee during 
the 86th Congress, but the committee 
was unable to undertake an investiga- 
tion and study of this subject. It is one 
of great interest and importance to 
small business, and it is suggested that 
it should be undertaken during the 87th 
Congress. 

Fifteenth. Retail trade. 

At the conclusion of the 86th Con- 
gress, a staff report on this subject was 
submitted to the committee and the 
committee authorized its printing as a 
staff report. At that time it was the 
view of the committee that this subject 
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should be further studied and reported 
upon during the 87th Congress. 

Sixteenth. Dual Distribution. The 
term “dual distribution” refers to the 
practice of large firms producing goods, 
wares or merchandise in which that firm 
has a monopoly or near monopoly in 
the dirtribution, and where the same 
firm, in addition to distributing the 
product through numerous wholesalers 
and retailers, also engages in distribut- 
ing such products directly through its 
own outlets in competition with its cus- 
tomers. This practice has been con- 
demned strongly by representatives of 
many small business firms in the dis- 
tribution field. These representatives 
have urged strongly that the Small Busi- 
ness Committee investigate and hold 
hearings regarding this problem. The 
Senate Small Business Committee in the 
past has held some limited hearings 
regarding some large firms who have 
engaged in this practice. There has 
never been an exhaustive investigation of 
the practice as it affects small business. 

Seventeenth. Small business problems 
in the dairy industry. 

Small business problems in the dairy 
industry appear to have increased and 
magnified. It is recalled that the Small 
Business Committee, through a special 
subcommittee in the 85th Congress, held 
extensive hearings and made a report— 
House Report No. 2713, 85th Congress— 
and again in the 86th Congress—House 
Reports Nos. 714 and 2231, 86th Congress. 
Despite this extensive and intensive at- 
tention and consideration, represent- 
atives of small business firms in the 
dairy industry are appealing to the 
Members of the House and to the House 
Small Business Committee for help. 
During December 1960, numerous re- 
quests were received through Members 
of the House for help regarding small 
business problems in the dairy industry. 
Some of those are pending now and need 
attention. 

Eighteenth. Service to Members of 
the House regarding small business prob- 
lems. 

In the statement of the program of 
the Small Business Committee during 
the 87th Congress, this topic or item 
could be the first one to be discussed 
since to the Members of the House as 
individuals it looms as, perhaps, the 
most important of the work performed 
by the Small Business Committee. This 
involves work on all of the hundreds of 
cases that will be submitted to the 
Members of the House by their constit- 
uents, involving small business problems 
during the 87th Congress. 

WORK OF THE COMMITTEE, 86TH CONGRESS 


A brief description and summation of 
the work performed by the committee 
during the 86th Congress will be found 
in the 200-page final report approved 
and issued by the committee during the 
closing days of the Congress. A copy 
of this report was mailed to each Mem- 
ber of the House. 

The above report will show, among 
other things, that the committee and its 
staff handled a considerable volume of 
small business casework for various 
Members of the House. Some of these 
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cases required considerable legal re- 
search while others entailed repeated 
or extended conferences with officials of 
the Government agencies involved. In 
all instances, however, and in accord- 
ance with the well-established policy of 
this committee, these requests of the 
Members of the House received priority 
attention. 

During the 86th Congress, the com- 
mittee, its subcommittees, and staff 
energetically undertook to study and in- 
vestigate a number of the problems of 
national scope found to be confronting 
small business at the time. For in- 
stance, data not previously assembled 
regarding concentration in the commer- 
cial banking business was developed and 
released by our committee. Similarly, 
a mass of new, up-to-date basic infor- 
mation regarding the status of small 
business in many different categories of 
retail trade was developed and made 
available to Government agencies, uni- 
versities, and other interested parties. 

Subcommittee No. 1, under the chair- 
manship of Representative Jor L. Evins, 
investigated the operation and function- 
ing of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, including especially the agency’s 
implementation of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. 

Subcommittee No. 2, under the chair- 
manship of Representative ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, held hearings on proprietary 
rights and data. 

Comprehensive investigations and 
hearings also were conducted regarding 
small business problems in a number of 
specific industries. For instance, Sub- 
committee No. 3, under the chairman- 
ship of Representative SIpNry R. YATEs, 
held hearings on small business in the 
aluminum industry. This same subcom- 
mittee also held hearings regarding the 
participation of small business in for- 
eign trade and foreign aid. Subcom- 
mittee No. 5, under the chairmanship of 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, during 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress, con- 
ducted hearings regarding small busi- 
ness problems in the food industry. Later 
during the same Congress, this subcom- 
mittee held hearings regarding small 
business problems in the petroleum in- 
dustry with emphasis upon the purchase 
and sale of tires, batteries and acces- 
sories. 

The special subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Tom 
STEED, received many requests from 
Members of the House that the sub- 
committee conduct field investigations 
and hold hearings regarding the com- 
petitive situation confronting their 
small business dairy constituents. 
Whenever possible, the investigations 
and hearings requested by these Mem- 
bers were undertaken promptly. As it 
developed, hearings were held in five 
different cities. Nineteen major field 
investigations were conducted which 
covered the competitive situations exist- 
ing in dozens of cities and towns. 

In addition, studies or investigations 
were made by the committee with regard 
to bankruptcies and business failures; 
small business, private enterprise and 
free competition; the Robinson-Patman 
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Act; research and development, and 
small business taxes and economic 
growth. 

The five above-mentioned small busi- 
ness problems are described and sum- 
marized in separate chapters of the com- 
mittee’s final report. Staff reports— 
committee prints—were prepared in con- 
nection with the studies dealing with the 
status of small business in retail trade 
and the concentration in commercial 
banks. 

The hearings held by the subcommit- 
tees are described and summarized by 
individual reports approved by the full 
committee and transmitted to the 
House of Representatives. A list and 
brief characterization of each of the 
reports follows: 

LIST OF REPORTS ISSUED RECENTLY BY HOUSE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION TO MEMBERS AND CON- 
STITUENTS 

I. STATUS OF SMALL BUSINESS IN RETAIL TRADE 


This is a staff report which describes 
how various types of small business re- 
tailers are faring in their efforts to com- 
pete against the chains. It shows that 
the chain organizations, and especially 
the big ones, have increased substan- 
tially their share of the total retail 
market in certain areas of retail trade. 
In 30 big cities, according to the report, 
the chains have captured from 80 to 90 
percent of all retail business. 

The report is highly objective and 
based upon data obtained within the past 
2 or 3 months from the Bureau of the 
Census. It supplies interesting informa- 
tion concerning many different classes 
and types of retail trade. 

II. CONCENTRATION IN BANKS AND SMALL 

BUSINESS 


A staff report dealing with the transi- 
tion that has occurred in the commercial 
banking business in this country from 
the traditional independently owned 
unit bank to the present dominance of 
chain banks and branch banks. It shows 
that concentration in commercial bank- 
ing has climbed to a point where the in- 
dependent unit banks have only about 
30 percent of the Nation’s total banking 
deposits and loans. In some States 
branch banks and holding company 
banks control more than 90 percent of 
the total commercial bank resources and 
loans. According to the report, 65 giant 
commercial banks control more than 40 
percent of the deposits. 

This report is highly objective and 
based upon data prepared within about 
the past 2 months by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal] Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. 

Ir. SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS IN THE DAIRY 


INDUSTRY (H. REPT. 2231)—-SPECIAL SUB- 
COMMITTEE, REPRESENTATIVE TOM STEED, 
CHAIRMAN 


This report describes the competitive 
climate in which the Nation’s small 
dairies are endeavoring to compete and 
survive. Pricing practices of the large 
chain organizations are documented to- 
gether with other information showing 
that in many cases these pricing prac- 
tices are threatening to make it impos- 
sible for a locally owned, hometown, 
small business dairy to remain in busi- 
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ness. The report also explains why 

legislation is needed to afford relief to 

the hard-pressed independent small 
business dairy. 

IV. THE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (H. REPT. 
1252) —SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE JOE L. EVINS, CHAIRMAN 


This report describes and explains the 
various duties of the agency and points 
out those areas in which it has dis- 
charged these duties in a, first, good; 
second, acceptable; and, third, unsatis- 
factory manner. The report discusses 
and recommends the type of legislation 
believed to be needed to assist the 
agency to perform its various tasks. In 
the report emphasis is placed upon the 
new Small Business Investment Act and 
explains fully how this act can be of 
great benefit to small business. Part 
II of the hearings lists the number of 
loans granted by the agency in each 
congressional district. 

V. PROPRIETARY RIGHTS AND DATA (H. REPT. 
2230)—SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2, REPRESENTA- 

TIVE ABRAHAM J. MULTER, CHAIRMAN 


This report provides a constructive dis- 
cussion of problems associated with the 
protection of proprietary rights in de- 
sign, technique, and know-how developed 
by small business concerns at their own 
expense. It shows how the procurement 
regulations of the Department of De- 
fense disregard the proprietary rights in 
data of the small business concerns. 
One of the recommendations advanced 
calls for the creation of an ad hoc com- 
mittee to revise the procurement regula- 
tions. 

VI. SMALL BUSINESS IN THE ALUMINUM INDUS- 

TRY (HH, REPT. 2232)—SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3, 

REPRESENTATIVE SIDNEY R. YATES, CHAIRMAN 


This document explains the plight of 
nonintegrated small business fabricators 
and processors in the aluminum indus- 
try. It explains the inequitable price 
structure between the basic metal and 
the finished or semifinished product. 
This alleged price squeeze is described as 
posing a serious threat to the small busi- 
ness members of this growing industry. 
The report explains also those problems 
stemming from the increased amounts of 
aluminum scrap being exported from the 
United States. In addition the report 
discusses the competitive impact felt by 
small business members of the industry 
as a result of the sale of molten alumi- 
num to the large automobile manufac- 
turers. 

VII. SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS IN FOOD DISTRI- 
BUTION (H. REPT. 2234)——-SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 
5, REPRESENTATIVE JAMES ROOSEVELT, CHAIR- 
MAN 


This report describes the results of a 
searching investigation and the related 
series of hearings at which testimony 
was developed from both small business 
and big business regarding the retail 
grocery trade. In the report emphasis is 
placed upon, first, the buying practices 
of big chains; second, the acquisition of 
food-processing plants, meatpacking 
plants, and so forth, by the big chains; 
and, third, legislation needed to remedy 
the competitive handicaps being faced 
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by the small business members of the 

industry. 

VIII. SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS IN THE PETRO- 
LEUM INDUSTRY (H. REPT. 2233)—SUBCOM- 
MITTEE NO. 5, REPRESENTATIVE JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, CHAIRMAN 


This two-page report, as approved by 
the committee, recites that further hear- 
ings should be held to resolve the con- 
flicting testimony developed at recent 
hearings held by the subcommittee. Ap- 
pended to the report, however, are two 
statements, one of which describes in 
some detail the individual views of the 
subcommittee chairman, Representa- 
tive JAMES ROOSEVELT. The other state- 
ment describes fully the personal views 
of Representative WILLIAM H. AVERY, a 
minority member of the subcommittee. 
In this form the report deals primarily, 
and in some detail, with the alleged ef- 
forts of the major oil companies to re- 
quire the lessee operators of their sta- 
tions to handle only those brands of 
tires, batteries, and accessories spon- 
sored by the major oil company. As in- 
dicated, the testimony is in conflict but 
the entire document explores fully the 
problem presented. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





EXPENSES INCURRED BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
50), and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of the investi- 
gation and study authorized by H. Res. 49 of 
the Eighty-seventh Congress incurred by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$50,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistance, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all meetings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 1, after the word “That” in- 
sert “effective from January 3, 1961”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
¢ motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 





ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION AND TEACHERS’ SAL- 
ARIES 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
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tend my remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp, and to include a copy of a bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States throughout 
its history has been a world leader in 
the field of education. Our forefathers 
initiated in the early days of the Nation 
the principle of universal schooling. 
Legislation enacted through the years 
by the Congress and the State legisla- 
tures worked to assure that that school- 
ing, available to all, would be the finest 
possible. 

The bill which I am introducing today, 
a bill based on a key section of President 
Kennedy’s program, will assist our coun- 
try in maintaining this position of edu- 
cational leadership. 

It is scarcely necessary, Mr. Speaker, 
to remind my colleagues in this House 
that a rising birth rate has swollen the 
population of our schools to and beyond 
the capacity of existing school build- 
ings. Double and even triple school 
shifts are commonplace. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that a grave 
shortage of teachers exists, that fewer 
and fewer qualified persons are selecting 
teaching as a life profession, that those 
teachers we do have are grossly under- 
paid. We have been over much of this 
ground before. 

President Eisenhower, when he was 
our chief executive, twice called for ap- 
propriation of Federal grants to assist 
the States in constructing needed school 
buildings. Both times the Congress 
failed to take favorable action on these 
requests. Why, Ido not know. Perhaps 
the President failed to make the urgent 
need of the legislation crystal clear. 
Perhaps those of us in the Congress who 
supported the legislation did not state 
the facts of our national schools crisis 
in sufficiently cogent language. At any 
rate the bills failed. We chalked up 
another failure last year whun the Com- 
mittee on Rules of this House refused 
to permit the education bill to go to con- 
ference. 

Meantime the problem faced by our 
school systems has grown progressively 
more severe. The Congress last week re- 
ceived a message from President Ken- 
nedy setting forth the present situation 
in unmistakable terms. Said _ the 
President: 

Our progress in education over the last 
generation has been substantial. But the 
needs of the next generation—the needs of 
the next decade and the next school year— 
will not be met at this level of effort. More 
effort will be required—on the part of stu- 
dents, teachers, schools, colleges and all 50 
States—and on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Our twin goals must be: A new standard 
of excellence in education—and the avail- 
ability of such excellence to all who are 
willing and able to pursue it. 


The President proposed several actions 
he feels the Congress should take to in- 
sure the required increase of Federal ef- 
fort to achieve sound education. Those 
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of his proposals which affect our pri- 
mary and secondary schools are included 
in this bill. 

The essential details of the bill are 
simple. It would authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of general Federal assistance for 
public elementary and secondary class- 
room construction and teachers’ salaries. 
The proposed cost of the new program is 
modest: an authorization of $666 million 
the first year rising to $866 million in the 
third and final year. Cast in other 
terms, the bill would provide every State 
with no less than $15 annually for every 
public school student in average daily 
attendance. 

Allocation to the States will be equal- 
ized according to the formula used origi- 
nally in the Hill-Burton Act, and final 
distribution will be entirely in the hands 
of State education agencies. 

A second title of the bill extends and 
proposes some modifications to the ex- 
isting program of aid to federally im- 
pacted school districts. I also sponsored 
these measures when they were approved 
by the Congress in 1959. Federal assist- 
ance to the impacted districts estab- 
lished the principle of Federal school as- 
sistance. Now this program will be 
incorporated into the larger one of which 
it forms a natural part. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I introduce the School] As- 
sistance Act of 1961: 


H.R. 4970 


A bill to authorize a three-year program of 
Federal financial assistance for public 
elementary and secondary schools, to 
amend Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874, 8ist Congress, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I-—SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“School Assistance Act of 1961”. 


Declaration of purpose 


Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this title to 
authorize a three-year program of Federal 
grants to States to assist their local educa- 
tion agencies to construct urgently needed 
public elementary and secondary school fa- 
cilities, to employ needed additional public 
school teachers and pay them adequate sal- 
aries, and to undertake special projects di- 
rected to special or unique educational prob- 
lems or opportunities. It is the intent of 
Congress that with this assistance the qual- 
ity of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation will be substantially improved in all 
States and that inequalities of educational 
opportunities within and between States 
will be substantially reduced. 


Assurance against Federal interference in 
schools 


Sec. 1038. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, curric- 
ulum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
school system. 


Authorization of appropriations 


Sec. 104. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without any limitation of 
such appropriation or condition inconsist- 
ent with or contrary to the terms or pur- 

of this title, for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1961, $666,000,000, for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962, $766,000,- 
000, and for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
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1963, $866,000,000, for the purpose of making 
payments to State education agencies as 
provided in this title. 


Allotments and payments to States 


Sec. 105. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 104 shall be allotted among 
the States on the basis of the income per 
public school pupil, the number of such 
pupils, and the effort for public school pur- 
poses of the respective States. Except as 
provided by section 106, and by subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, such allotments 
shall be made as follows: The Commissioner 
shall allot to each State for each fiscal year, 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the sums appropriated pursuant to section 
104 for such year as the product of— 

(1) the number of public school pupils 
in the State in the preceding fiscal year, 
and 

(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as deter- 
mined under subsection (c) ) 
bears to the sum of corresponding products 
for all the States. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
106, a State’s minimum allotment for any 
fiscal year shall be the product of $15 multi- 
plied by the number of public school pupils 
in such State in the preceding fiscal year. 
If, for any fiscal year, the amount allotted 
to any State under subsection (a) is less 
than such State’s minimum allotment, the 
Commissioner shall deduct from the sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 104 for 
such fiscal year, such amount as may be 
necessary to allot to each such State its 
minimum allotment for such fiscal year, and 
shall thereafter reallot among the remain- 
ing States and in accordance with subsec- 
tion (a), the balance remaining after such 
deduction, and shall repeat such deductions 
and reallotments until, for each fiscal year, 
the amount allotted to each State is not less 
than such State’s minimum allotment. 

(c) For purposes of this title— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be $1.00 less the product of (A) 50 
cents and (B) the quotient obtained by di- 
viding the income per public school pupil 
for the State by the income per such pupil 
for all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands), except that 
the allotment ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 75 cents. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner for each fiscal 
year, between July 1 and August 31 of such 
fiscal year, except that for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1961, such allotment ratios 
shall be promulgated as soon as possible after 
the enactment of this title. Allotment ratios 
for each fiscal year shall be computed on 
the basis of the average of the incomes per 
public school pupil for the States and for 
all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands) for the three 
most recent consecutive fiscal years for which 
satisfactory data is available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. Such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for the purposes of this 
title, except that the Commissioner may 
estimate and subsequently revise such al- 
lotment ratios, and, as so revised and pro- 
mulgated, such promulgation shall be 
equally conclusive. 

(3) The term “income per public school 
pupil” for any fiscal year for a State or for 
all the States means the total personal in- 
come for the State or for all the States in 
the calendar year ending in such fiscal year 
(exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands), respectively, divided by the 
number of public school pupils in the State 
or in all the States, respectively, in such fiscal 
year. 

Maintenance and improvement of State and 
local support for public school financing 
Sec. 106. (a) The sum otherwise allocable 

to any State under section 105 for any fiscal 

year after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
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1961, shall be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such fiscal year is not at least equal to 
such State’s base efforts for such year. The 
amount of such reduction shall be the dif- 
ference between the State’s public school ex- 
penditures in such year and the public school 
expenditures it would have made in such 
year had it exerted the State’s base effort for 
such year. 

(b) The sum otherwise allocable to any 
State under section 105 for any fiscal year 
after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
shall also be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such year is not at least equal to the 
State’s base effort for such year plus the 
average rate of increase in the national ef- 
fort over the 5 fiscal year period beginning 
July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 1961. The 
amount of the reduction under this subsec- 
tion (which shall be in addition to the re- 
duction, if any, under subsection (a)) shall 
bear the same relation to the sum otherwise 
allocable to the State under section 105, (1) 
as the difference between the State’s effort 
and the national effort for such year bears 
to the national effort for such year, or (2), if 
it would result in a smaller reduction, as 
the difference between the State’s expendi- 
ture per public school pupil and 110 per 
centum of the national expenditure per 
public school pupil for such year, bears to 
110 per centum of the national expenditure 
per public school pupil for such year. This 
subsection shall not apply to any State for 
any year for which the State’s effort equaled 
or exceeded the national effort for such year, 
or the State’s expenditure per public school 
pupil equaled or exceeded 110 per centum 
of the national expenditure per public school 
pupil for such year. 

(c) The total reductions which may be 
made under subsections (a) and (b) from 
the sum otherwise allocable to a State for 
any fiscal year, shall not exceed one-third 
of such sum. 

(d) The sum of the reductions under this 
section for each fiscal year shall be real- 
lotted by proportionately increasing the al- 
lotments under section 105 for such year of 
those remaining States (other than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands) whose allotments for 
such year have neither been increased to 
achieve their minimum allotments under 
section 105(b) nor been reduced under this 
section. 

(e) For purposes of this section— 

(1) (A) A “State’s effort” for any State for 
a fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (i) the State’s expenditure per pub- 
lic school pupil by (ii) the income per such 
pupil for the State; except that the State’s 
effort shall be deemed to be equal to the 
State’s base effort and to the national effort 
in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and the District of Columbia. 

(B) A State’s “base effort” for a fiscal 
year means the average State effort over 
the three immediately preceding fiscal years. 

(2) (A) The “national effort’ for any fiscal 
year is the quotient obtained by dividing 
(i) the expenditure per public school pupil 
for all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia) by (ii) the income per such 
pupil for all such States. 

(B) The average annual rate of increase 
in the national effort over the five fiscal 
year period beginning July 1, 1956, and 
ending June 30, 1961, shall be determined 
by dividing the difference between the na- 
tional effort for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1956, and for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, by four. 

(3) (A) The “public school expenditures” 
of any State in any fiscal year means the 
total expenditures by the State and subdi- 
visions thereof in such year for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education made from 
funds derived from State and local sources 
in the State (including payments in the 
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nature of payments in lieu of taxes from 
any sources). 

(B) The “expenditure per public school 
pupil” for any State for any fiscal year 
means the quotient obtained by dividing the 
State’s public school expenditures in such 
year by the number of its public school 
pupils for such year. 

(C) The “national expenditure per public 
school pupil” for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (i) the pub- 
lic school expenditures of all the States in 
such year (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and the District of Co- 
lumbia) by (ii) the number of public school 
pupils in all such States for such year. 

(4) The Commissioner’s determinations of 
the State effort, base effort, income, public 
school expenditures, and expenditure per 
public school pupil, for any State, and his 
determinations of the national effort, aver- 
age rate of increase, and expenditure per 
public school pupil, shall be conclusive for 
purposes of this title, except that the Com- 
missioner may estimate and subsequently re- 
vise any such determination, and as so 
revised, such determination shall be equally 
conclusive. 


Payment of allotments to States 


Sec. 107. Payments to States which have 
submitted and had approved their applica- 
tions under this title of Federal funds 
allotted to them pursuant to section 105 (as 
adjusted by the application of the provisions 
of section 106 and as adjusted on account 
of overpayments or underpayments previ- 
ously made) shall be made by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of such estimates, in 
such installments, and at such times, as 
may be reasonably required for expenditure 
by the States of the funds so allotted. 


State agency administrative costs 


Sec. 108. From the sums allotted to it 
under section 105, as adjusted by section 
106, for each fiscal year, a State education 
agency may use such amount as it deems 
necessary for any supervision, services, and 
other costs of administering its activities 
under this title in that year, except that such 
amount shall not be more than whichever 
is the lesser of (1) ten cents multiplied by 
the number of public school pupils in the 
State during the prior fiscal year, and (2) 
$150,000, except that if, for any State, such 
lesser amount is less than $25,000, such 
amount shall be increased to $25,000. 


Special educational projects 


Src. 109. Each State education agency 
shall set aside, from the sums ailotted to 
it under section 105, as adjusted by section 
106 for any fiscal year, an amount equal to 
10 per centum of the sums so allotted to 
it for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
for paying part of the costs of pilot, demon- 
stration or experimental projects of local 
educational agencies designed to meet public 
school problems or to develop or evaluate 
public school programs of a special or 
unique nature, including but not limited 
to 


(1) Remedial or special instructional pro- 
grams or services for pupils having special 
language or adjustment problems; 

(2) Programs or services for adapting cur- 
riculums to the needs of deprived or dis- 
advantaged pupils; 

(3) Programs or services for pupils from 
in-migrant or unusually mobile families; 

(4) Programs for coordinating the school 
system planning and programs in the area 
served by the local education agency, with 
the planning and programs of other public 
or private nonprofit agencies dealing with 
problems related to the alleviation of the 
same deteriorated or depressed areas and of 
the families and children residing therein; 

(5) Programs for developing new types 
of elementary or secondary instruction or 
programing; 
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(6) Programs for developing multipurpose 
uses of elementary and secondary school 
facilities; 

(7) programs to stimulate improvements 
in construction, design, or location of ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities; 

(8) programs to encourage and stimulate 
educational excellence, including programs 
for exceptionally gifted children. 


State applications 


Src. 110. (a) A State which desires to re- 
ceive its allotments under this title shall 
submit through its State education agency 
an application to the Commissioner which— 

(1) provides assurance that the State edu- 
cation agency shall be the sole agency for 
administering the funds received under this 
title; 

(2) provides for specifying at the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year the proportion of 
its allotment for such year that will be ex- 
pended for (A) public school teachers’ sal- 
aries, and (B) the construction of public 
school facilities; and provides that such 
allotment, except for sums used in accord- 
ance with sections 108 and 109, shall be used 
exclusively for either of such purposes; 

(8) sets forth criteria and procedures to 
insure that in allocating funds received 
under this title (exclusive of amounts to be 
used for projects under section 109 and 
amounts to be used under section 108) to 
local education agencies (A) the amounts to 
be used for school facilities construction will 
be allocated within the State so that priority 
is given to local education agencies which, 
in the judgment of the State education 
agency, have the greatest need for addi- 
tional school facilities, and which are least 
able to finance the cost of needed school 
facilities, and (B) the amounts to be used 
for schoolteachers’ salaries will be allo- 
cated so that preference is given to local 
education agencies which, in the judgment 
of the State education agency, have the 
greatest need for additional teachers or in- 
creases in their teachers’ salaries, and which 
are least able to finance such costs. 

(4) sets forth the criteria and procedures, 
consistent with the purposes of section 109, 
on the basis of which local education agency 
projects under such section will be approved; 

(5) provides assurance that every local 
education agency whose application for 
funds under this title is denied, will be 
given an opportunity for a hearing before 
the State education agency; 

(6) sets forth procedures for such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, funds paid to 
the State and by the State to the local edu- 
cation agencies under this title, which 
procedures shall include provision for repay- 
ment to the United States of any sums re- 
ceived by the State under this title which 
are not obligated by it in accordance with 
the provisions of this title by the end of the 
fiscal year following that in which such sums 
were received, or which are not expended in 
accordance therewith by the end of the sec- 
ond fiscal year following that in which they 
were obligated (unless such sums have been 
deducted from subsequent payments pur- 
suant to section 107); 

(7) provides assurance that the require- 
ments of section 112 will be complied with 
on all construction projects in the State as- 
sisted under this title; and 

(8) provides for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require and for access by the 
Commissioner, upon request, to the records 
upon which such information is based. 

(b) In the case of any State in which a 
State education agency has exclusive re- 
sponsibility for financing the construction of 
school facilities or for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, the Commissioner may 
modify or make inapplicable any of the pro- 
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visions of subsection (a) with respect to 
funds specified for school construction or 
teachers’ salaries, as the case may be, to the 
extent he deems such action appropriate in 
the light of the special governmental or 
school organization of such State. 

Review of State applications 

Sec. 111. (a)(1) The Commissioner shall 
approve an application of a State which ful- 
fills the conditions specified in section 110 
(a), and shall not finally disapprove a State 
application except after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the State 
education agency. 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State education agency, finds that 
such agency is not complying substantially 
with the provisions required to be included 
in its application under section 110(a), or 
that any funds have been diverted from the 
purposes for which they have been paid, the 
Commissioner shall forthwith notify the 
State education agency, and he shall there- 
after withhold further payments to the State 
under this title until there is no longer any 
such failure to comply, or, if compliance is 
impossible, there is a repayment, or an ar- 
rangement for repayment, of Federal moneys 
which have been diverted or improperly 
expended. 

(b) (1) A State education agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under subsection (a) of this section may 
appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State or agency 
is located, by filing a petition with such 
court within 60 days after such final action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioner, or any Officer designated by 
him for that purpose. The Commissioner 
thereupon shall file in the court the record 
of the proceedings on which he based his 
action, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. 

(2) Upon the filing of the petition referred 
to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, 
in whole or in part, temporarily or perma- 
nently. The findings of the Commissioner 
as to the facts, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive, but the court, 
for good cause shown, may remand the case 
to the Commissioner to take further evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon 
make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall 
file in the court the record of the further 
proceedings. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. 

(3) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any ac- 
tion of the Commissioner shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. 


Labor standards 


Sec. 112. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction work 
financed in whole or in part under this title 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the jocality to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a- 
276c-5) for construction projects under this 
title, and every such employee shall receive 
compensation at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times his basic rate of pay for 
all hours worked in excess of eight hours in 
any workday or forty hours in the workweek, 
as the case may be; but the State education 
agency may waive the application of this sec- 
tion in cases or classes of cases where labor- 
ers or mechanics, not otherwise employed at 
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any time in the construction of the project, 
voluntarily donated their services for the 
purpose of lowering the costs of construction 
and the State education agency determines 
that any amounts saved thereby are fully 
credited to the education agency undertak- 
ing the construction. The State education 
agency of each State shall take such steps as 
shall be necessary to assure that the wage 
standards required above shall be set out in 
each project advertisement for bids and in 
each bid proposal form and shall be made a 
part of the contract covering the project. 
The Secretary of Labor shall have with re- 
spect to the labor standards specified in this 
provision the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15) and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


Definitions 


Sec. 113. For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

(2) The term “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of pub- 
lic schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or political subdivision. 

(3) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

(4) The term “State education agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public schools. 

(5) The term “public school pupils” means 
pupils in average daily attendance at public 
schools within a State, or within all of the 
States, as determined by the Commissioner 
in accordance with criteria developed by him 
to assure uniform determinations for all the 
States. 

(6) The term “public schools” means 
schools providing free education at public 
expense, under public supervision and direc- 
tion and without tuition charge to resident 
pupils, and which is provided as elementary 
or secondary school education for local com- 
munities. 

(7) The term “elementary and secondary 
education” shall not include any education 
provided below the kindergarten level or 
beyond grade 12. 

(8) The terms “school facilities” and 
“public school facilities’ mean classrooms 
and related facilities (including furniture, 
instructional materials other than textbooks, 
equipment, machinery, and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes) for 
public schools, and interests in land (in- 
cluding site, grading, and improvement) on 
which such facilities are constructed. Such 
terms do not include athletic stadiums, or 
structures, or facilities intended primarily 
for events, such as athletic exhibitions, con- 
tests, or games, for which admission is to 
be charged to the general public. 

(9) The terms “construct,” “constructing,” 
and “construction” include the preparation 
of drawings and specifications for school fa- 
cilities; erecting, building, acquiring, alter- 
ing, remodeling, improving, or extending 
school] facilities, and the inspection and su- 
pervision of the construction of school fa- 
cilities. 

(10) The term “teacher” means any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff of a public 
school as defined by the State education 
agency of each State. 

(11) The term “teachers’ salaries” means 
the monetary compensation paid to teachers 
for services rendered in connection with 
their employment. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 874 
Federal acquisition of real property 


Sec. 201. The first sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 2 of the Act of September 30, 
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1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 237), is amended 
by striking out “ending prior to July 1, 
1961”. 


Employment on Federal property 


Sec. 202. (a) The first sentence of subsec- 
section (b) of section 3 of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “ending prior to July 1, 
1961”. 

(b) Clause (B) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (c) of such section, relating to com- 
putation of the amount of entitlement, is 
amended to read: “(B) the sum of the num- 
ber of children determined under subsection 
(a) and one-fourth of the number of chil- 
dren determined under subsection (b)”. 

Eligibility requirements 

Sec. 203. (a) Clause (B) of paragraph (2) 
of subsection (c) of section 3 of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: “(B) amounts 
to 3 per centum or more in the case of sub- 
section (a), or 6 per centum or more in the 
case of subsection (b), of the total number 
of children who were in average daily at- 
tendance during such year and for whom 
such agency provided free public education, 
except that for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, in the case of subsection (b), the per- 
centage requirement shall be 4 per centum 
and 5 per centum, respectively, instead of 
6 per centum”. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such subsection (c) 
is amended by striking out the last sen- 
tence thereof and substituting therefor 
“Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
the Commissioner may waive the conditions 
of entitlement contained in clause (A) or 
(B) of this paragraph whenever, in his judg- 
ment, exceptional circumstances exist which 
would make the application of such condi- 
tions inequitable and would defeat the pur- 
poses of this Act.” 


Computation of local contribution rate 


Sec. 204. Subsection (d) of section 3 of 
such Act, relating to the computation of the 
local contribution rate, is amended in the 
following respects: 

(a) The first sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “and the local 
educational agency”’. 

(b) Clauses (1) and (2) of the first sen- 
tence of such subsection are amended to 
read: 

(1) he shall place each school district 
within the State into a group of generally 
comparable school districts; and 

(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggre- 
gate current expenditures, during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which 
he is making the computation, which all of 
the local educational agencies within any 
such group of such comparable school dis- 
tricts made from revenues derived from local 
sources, by (B) the aggregate number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance to whom 
such agencies provided free public educa- 
tion during such second preceding fiscal 
year.” 

(c) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “If, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, the current 
expenditures in those school districts which 
he has selected under clause (1)” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof “If, in the judgment 
of the Commissioner, the current expendi- 
tures in the school districts within the gen- 
erally comparable group as determined under 
clause (1)”’. 

(ad) The fourth sentence of such subsec- 
tion is amended by striking out “(i)” and 
“or (ii) 50 per centum of the average per 
pupil expenditure in the United States 
(which for purposes of this sentence and 
the next sentence means the fifty States and 
the District of Columbia), but not to exceed 
the average per pupil expenditure in the 
State: Provided, That if, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, the application of 
clause (ii) of this sentence results in a lower 
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local contribution rate than resulted from 
the application of such clause during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, as such 
clause was then in effect, then such clause, 
as in effect during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, shall be in effect during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959”. 

(e) The fifth sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “, or in the 
United States,” and “, or in the United 
States, as the case may be”. 


Adjustment for certain decreases in Federal 
activities 
Sec. 205. Subsection (f) of section 3 of 
such Act. relating to adjustment for certain 
decreases in Federal activities, is repealed. 


Sudden and substantial increases in 
attendance 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 4 of such Act, relat- 
ing to sudden and substantial increases in 
school attendance as a result of activities 
of the United States, is repealed. 

(b) Section 1 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “; or (4) there has been a sud- 
den and substantial increase in school at- 
tendance as the result of Federal activities”. 

(c) Clause (A) of section 3(c)(4) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “(in- 
cluding funds available under section 4 .,2 
this Act)’’. 

(ad) Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act, relating to the method of making pay- 
ments, is amended by striking out “section 
2, 3, or 4’’ and inserting in lieu thereof sec- 
tion 2 or 3”. 

(e) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “sections 2, 3, and 
4(a)” and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 
2 and 3”. 


Definition of Federal property 


Sec. 207. The third sentence of paragraph 
(1) of section 9 of such Act, relating to the 
definition of “Federal property,” is amended 
by inserting “and” before “(B)”’ and by 
striking out “, and (C) any school which is 
providing flight training to members of the 
Air Force under contractual arrangements 
with the Department of the Air Force at an 
airport which is owned by a State or a 
political subdivision of a State’’. 


Definition of average daily attendance of 
federally connected children 


Sec. 208. Paragraph (10) of section 9 of 
such Act is amended by adding the follow- 
ing additional sentence thereto: “Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this 
paragraph, average daily attendance under 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 3 shall 
be determined in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Commissioner on the basis of 
the average daily attendance determined in 
accordance with State law (excluding chil- 
dren for whom the local educational agency 
received tuition) multiplied by the member- 
ship ratio between children qualifying under 
subsections (a) or (b) of section 3 and all 
children for whom free public education is 
provided; such membership ratio shall be 
derived from membership counts for two 
days during the fiscal year covered by the 
application, in accordance with such regula- 
tions.” 


TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 815 
Employment or residence on Federal property 


Sec. 301. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 5(a) 
of the Act of September 23, 1950, as amended 
(20 U.S.C. 635), relating to the determina- 
tion of the number of children residing on 
Federal property or residing with a parent 
employed on Federal property for purposes 
of the limitation on the total of the pay- 
ments to any local educational agency, is 
amended by striking out “50 per centum” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “25 per 
centum”, 

(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “two or more” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “both”. 
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Sudden and substantial increases in 
attendance 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 5(a) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “; and” at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a period and by striking out paragraph 
(3) thereof. 

(b) The first sentence of section 3 of such 
Act, relating to the dates of filing applica- 
tions, is amended by striking out “, except 
that the last such date with respect to 
applications for payments on account of 
children referred to in paragraphs (2) or (3) 
of section 5(a) shal] be not later than June 
30, 1961”. 

(c) The last sentence of section 5(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (1) or (2)”. 

(ad) Section 5(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (1), (2), or (3) 
of subsection (a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection 
(a)”, by striking out “or 10 per centum in 
the case of paragraph (3),’, and by striking 
out “, and unless, in the case of paragraph 
(3), the construction of additional minimum 
school facilities for the number of children 
in such increase will, in the judgment of the 
Commissioner, impose an undue financial 
burden on the taxing and borrowing author- 
ity of such agency”. 

(e) Section 5(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (1), (2), or (3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (1) 
or (2)”. 

(f) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act, relating to the definition of ‘“‘base year”, 
is amended by striking out “, except that 
in the case of an application based on chil- 
dren referred to in paragraphs (2) or (3) of 
section 5(a), the base year shall in no event 
be later than the regular school year 
1958-59”. 


Additional Federal payments 


Sec. 303. Section 8 of such Act, relating to 
additional Federal payments in unusual 
cases, is repealed. 


Definition of Federal property 


Sec. 304. The third sentence of paragraph 
(1) of section 15 of such Act, relating to the 
definition of “Federal property,” is amended 
by striking out “(A)” and by striking out “, 
and (B) any school which is providing flight 
training to members of the Air Force under 
contractual arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force at an airport which is 
owned by a State or a political subdivision of 
a State”. 


Average per pupil cost of construction 


Sec. 305. The first sentence of paragraph 
(6) of section 15 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “increased by a percentage es- 
timated by the Commissioner to represent 
additional costs for site improvements, 
equipment, and architectural, engineering, 
and legal fees, and multiplied by a factor 
estimated by the Commissioner to repre- 
sent the area needed per pupil in minimum 
school facilities’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “multplied by 95”. 

Indian lands 

Sec. 306. (a) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
section 14(a) of such Act are amended by 
striking out “Federal property” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘Indian lands’. 

(b) Section 14(b) of such Act is amended 
by substituting in the first sentence thereof 
“July i, 1966” for “July 1, 1961” and 
“$60,000,000” for “$40,000,000” and by sub- 
stituting in the last sentence thereof “June 
30, 1966” for “June 30, 1961”. 


Children for whom local educational agencies 
are unable to provide education 

Src. 307. Section 10 of such Act is amended 

by inserting the following sentence after the 

first sentence thereof: “In any case in 

which the Commissioner makes arrangements 
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under this section for constructing or other- 
wise providing minimum school facilities 
situated on Federal property in Puerto Rico, 
Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin Islands, 
he may also include minimum school facil- 
ities necessary for the education of children 
residing with a parent employed by the 
United States though not residing on Fed- 
eral property, but only if the Commissioner 
determines, after consultation with the ap- 
propriate State educational agency (1) that 
the construction or provision of such facil- 
ities is appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, and (2) that no local educational 
agency is able to provide suitable free public 
education for such children.” 

Technical amendment on judicial review 

Sec. 308. Section 11(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentences: “The local educa- 
tional agency affected may file with the 
court a petition to review such action. A 
copy of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Com- 
missioner, or any Officer designated by him 
for that purpose. Upon the filing of the peti- 
tion the court shall have jurisdiction to af- 
firm or set aside the action of the Commis- 
sioner in whole or in part.” Section 32 of 
the Act of August 28, 1958 (Public Law 85-— 
791), is repealed. 


Effective date 


Sec. 309. The amendments made by this 
title and title II of this Act, other than sec- 
tion 308, shall be effective for the period 
beginning July 1, 1961. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the request of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and transmitted 
by the President, I am introducing to- 
day, for appropriate reference, two bills 
which are aimed at carrying out several 
of the recommendations contained in 
President Kennedy’s special health mes- 
sage to the Congress of February 7, 1961. 
The first bill relates to the expansion of 
community facilities and services for the 
health care of the aged and other per- 
sons. The second bill is aimed at increas- 
ing opportunities for training of medical, 
dental, and other professional health 
personnel by first authorizing grants for 
the construction of teaching facilities; 
two, providing scholarship grants; and 
three, extending and broadening the re- 
search facilities construction grant pro- 
gram. 

An analysis of the provisions of the 
two bills has been prepared and under 
unanimous consent I am including this 
analysis in the Recorp at this point: 


COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES AND FACILITIES 
Act or 1961 


The bill would amend section 314(c) of 
the Public Health Service Act to remove the 
ceiling on the authorization of appropria- 
tions and to authorize earmarking of part of 
the appropriations for particular activities. 
The funds which would be available to the 
States under this increased authorization 
could thus be directed toward such activities 
as the establishment and maintenance of 
programs for improving the scope, quality, 
and availability of community health serv- 
ices such as those provided in nursing homes, 
home health care programs, outpatient diag- 
nostic services, and health referral and in- 
formation centers. 

The bill would also authorize the Surgeon 
General to make grants to public or other 
nonprofit organizations for studies, experi- 
ments, and demonstration projects designed 
to develop new or improved methods of pro- 
viding health services outside the hospital 
for the chronically ill and aged. 
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The annual appropriation authorization 
for grants for the construction of public or 
other nonprofit nursing homes would be 
raised to $20 million from its current level 
of $10 million. This amount together with 
other public and private construction funds, 
would make possible a net addition over the 
next 10 years of one-half of a bed per 1,000 
population for the care of long-term 
patients. 

The bill would also remove the current 
$1,200,000 annual ceiling on funds for re- 
search grants in the development and 
utilization of hospital services, facilities, and 
resources. In addition, it would authorize 
such research grant funds to be used for the 
construction and equipping of experimental 
or demonstration hospitals or other medical 
facilities. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
Act or 1961 


The proposed bill provides for: 

1. Grants for construction of medical, den- 
tal, osteopathic, and public health teaching 
facilities. 

2. Medical, osteopathic, 
scholarship grants. 

3. Extension and strengthening of re- 
search facilities construction grant program. 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF MEDICAL, DENTAL, 
OSTEOPATHIC, AND PUBLIC HEALTH TEACHING 
FACILITIES 


A new 10-year grant program for the con- 
struction of medical, osteopathic, dental, and 
public health school facilities would be 
provided in a new part B to title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act. This program is 
directed toward increasing the facilities for 
training physicians, dentists, and profes- 
sional public health workers. 

Sums authorized to be appropriated each 
year for grants would be limited by annual 
ceilings for the 10-year period, July 1, 1961, 
to June 30, 1971, of $60 million for matching 
construction grants for new schools or for 
major expansion of existing schools, of which 
$15 million would be available for dental 
school construction, with priorities based on 
the amount of expansion which the con- 
struction would make possible, and upon 
considerations of geographical distribution 
of training opportunities. Another $15 mil- 
lion would be authorized for renovation and 
replacement of existing teaching facilities 
which are so obsolete as to require substan- 
tial curtailment of enrollment or of the 
quality of teaching. 

Construction grants could be made for 
any facility needed in teaching of medical, 
dental, or public health students, including 
teaching hospitals or other clinical teaching 
facilities. 

The Federal share of construction costs 
in the case of new schools or major expan- 
sion of existing schools could be up to 66% 
percent of necessary costs of construction. 
Other grants under this authorization would 
not exceed 50 percent of construction costs. 

In addition to construction grants, the 
Surgeon General would be authorized to 
provide financial assistance for projects for 
the planning of medical, dental, or public 
health education programs by regional, 
State or local public or private nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, and institutions, and 
to give technical advice and consultative 
services to such agencies. 


and dental 


MEDICAL, OSTEOPATHIC, AND DENTAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP GRANTS 


The proposed bill would also add a new 
part C to title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act. This part is directed at increas- 
ing the number of well-qualified medical and 
dental students by lowering the economic 
barriers which prevent many well-qualified 
young people from entering a career in medi- 
cine or dentistry. 
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This part would authorize Federal grants 
to accredited schools of medicine, osteop- 
athy, or dentistry, to be used by these 
schools to make scholarship awards to 
talented students who are enrolled or have 
been accepted for admission by the school 
and are in financial need. 

In the first year each school would receive 
for this purpose an amount equal to $1,500 
times 25 percent of its first year class en- 
rollment, and only first-year students would 
be eligible for this scholarship aid. In the 
second year the school allotment would be 
increased to provide for 25 percent of the 
first- and second-year classes, and the aid 
would be available to the students in these 
two classes. A similar increase would be 
made in the third year; and in the fourth 
and subsequent years the four classes would 
be included. 

Within the school’s allotment limitations, 
more or less than 25 percent of the students 
of a class might be aided, with scholarships 
in varying amounts up to a maximum of 
$2,000 a year for any one student. 

In addition to amounts for student schol- 
arships the draft bill would authorize grants 
te schools to meet part of the instructional 
costs of these students. For this purpose 
each school will receive an amount equal to 
$1,000 for each scholarship holder but not 
in excess of $1,000 for 25 percent of the first- 
year class in the first year, with this maxi- 
mum increasing by the fourth year to $1,600 
for 25 percent of the 4-year enrollment. 


EXTENSION AND STRENGTHENING OF RESEARCH 
FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION GRANT PROGRAM 


Closely related to our need for expanded 
medical and dental training facilities is the 
increasing need for facilities for the conduct 
of research in the sciences related to health. 
The rapidly unfolding opportunities for new 
research discoveries can be met only by in- 
creasing our supply of qualified research per- 
sonnel and by expanding the facilities re- 
quired for the conduct of research. The 
statutory authority for the existing research 
facility construction grant program admin- 
istered by the Public Health Service requires 
extension and modification during the pres- 
ent Congress. The authority for appropria- 
tion of construction grant funds expires on 
June 30, 1962, and no new grant applications 
may be received after June 30, 1961. 

The proposed bill would extend the legis- 
lative authority for this program, now con- 
tained in title VII of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, for 3 additional years. For these 3 
additional years the authorization for appro- 
priation of grant funds would also be in- 
creased from $30 million to $50 million annu- 
ally. The need for this program extension 
and expansion is clearly indicated by the ex- 
isting backlog of over $60 million in prelimi- 
nary and final grant applications, by the 
widespread evidence of overcrowding of avail- 
able facilities in research institutions 
throughout the country, and by the rapid 
expansion of training programs for additional 
research personnel. 

The present provisions of section 706(a) of 
the act, relating to the amount of Federal 
grants for the construction of facilities that 
are to be used partly for research and partly 
for other purposes, would be modified by the 
bill to permit Federal participation in the 
total cost of a facility that is to be used for 
research and other related purposes (includ- 
ing research training). In the case of other 
multipurpose facilities, Federal participation 
in construction costs would continue to be 
limited to the research part (or proportion- 
ate use) of the facility. 

A new provision would be added by the bill 
to title VII of the act in order to apply to 
construction aided under this program re- 

mts as to prevailing wages and over- 
time pay for workmen employed thereon 
(these are also included in the proposed 
teaching facility construction grant pro- 
gram). 
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Finally, the proposed bill would repeal the 
existing authority for construction of cate- 
gorical research facilities (in sec. 488(a) 
of the Public Health Service Act) and would 
authorize Federal construction and opera- 
tion, directly or otherwise, of research facili- 
ties of particular value to the Nation or a 
region thereof. 





APPRECIATION AND GRATITUDE 
EXPRESSED BY WEST VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked this time in order to call to the 
attention of my colleagues and to the 
new administration the deep apprecia- 
tion of the people of West Virginia for 
the prompt action taken by President 
Kennedy in increasing the items and 
the quantity of surplus foods presently 
being made available to unemployed 
people in the distressed areas of the 
Nation. 

The feeling of my people in West Vir- 
ginia is best contained in a concurrent 
resolution approved by the State legis- 
lature, under date of February 20, and 
I ask unanimous consent that this reso- 
lution be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLanpD). Is there objection to the 
request. of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 
HovsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 11 
Concurrent resolution expressing the ap- 
preciation of the West Virginia Legislature 
to President John F. Kennedy on prompt 
action to relieve hardship and suffering 

in West Virginia 

Whereas in keeping with his campaign 
pledges, one of the first official acts of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy was the issuance of 
an Executive order increasing the amount 
of food commodities and the varieties there- 
of to people in depressed areas of the United 
States; and 

Whereas this action is of particular sig- 
nificance and help to the needy citizens of 
the State of West Virginia in the depressed 
areas of this State, and will contribute much 
to the relief of hardship and suffering in 
these areas: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates (the 
senate concurring therein), That the Legis- 
lature of West Virginia hereby expresses its 
sincere appreciation and gratitude to Presi- 
dent Kennedy for this humanitarian action 
in the interest of the needy people of this 
State; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
delegates transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to President Kennedy, the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States, and to the 
Members of the Congress from the State 
of West Virginia. 





PRELIMINARY REPORT OF YOUTH 
CORPS STUDY 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960 provided for a study 
of the practicability of a Youth Corps of 
young Americans who would serve their 
country in technical cooperation mis- 
sions abroad. 

The preliminary report of this study 
has recently been completed by the Colo- 
rado State University Research Founda- 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo. The authors of 
the report are Foundation Director 
Maurice L. Albertson, Pauline E. Birky, 
and Andrew E. Rice. The title of the 
report is “A Youth Corps for Service 
Abroad.” The report follows: 

A YourH Corps ror SERVICE ABROAD 
CHAPTER I 
Purposes of the study 

The search for new and effective instru- 
ments to express our national purposes in 
today’s world of both rapid change and per- 
sistent tension engages the imagination and 
brains of countless Americans in public and 
private life. New ideas emerge to meet 
evolving needs and in turn these ideals 
kind'2 public response and support. In a 
time of national crisis, this response is often 
expressed in a desire for personal participa- 
tion in bringing to fruition a new concept. 

Such has been the pattern with a proposal 
first officially put forward in the Congress 
of the United States early in 1960. In 
essence this proposal holds that there exist 
an untapped resource and an unmet need in 
our national life. The resource is the talents 
and the enthusiasm of young American citi- 
zens; the need is to share more quickly our 
skills and knowledge with the impatient peo- 
ples of the many nations seeking to move 
ahead rapidly toward a more productive 
society. Put in its simplest form, the idea is 
that the service of a citizen need not be 
restricted to the defense of his country by 
arms but should embrace as well construc- 
tive efforts to build the institutions of peace 
and freedom. 

The roots of this concept lie deep in Amer- 
ican democratic philosophy, religious faiths, 
and ethical value systems. For generations 
many of our church missionaries have set an 
example of dedicated service and sharing in 
foreign lands. A great American philoso- 
pher, William James, wrote at the turn of 
the century of the “moral equivalent of 
war.” In the deep depression of the 1930’s 
the Civilian Conservation Corps demon- 
strated that young Americans could build 
both their country and themselves in a pro- 
gram of national service. And in the inter- 
nationally minded United States of the post- 
World War II years, new and experimental 
programs of voluntary service at home and 
abroad have charted new ways of personal 
participation in programs of social progress. 

But could there be an identifiably national 
program of service overseas by young Ameri- 
cans which would advance the interests of 
the United States both at home and abroad? 
It was to secure an answer to this question 
that the Congress, in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1960, provided that “The President 
shall arrange for a nongovernmental re- 
search group, university, or foundation to 
study the advisability and practicability of 
a@ program, to be known as the Point Four 
Youth Corps, under which young US. citi- 
zens would be trained and serve abroad in 
programs of technical cooperation.” 

The preliminary report which follows is 
the first fruit of the study now being made 
pursuant to this provision of law by the 
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Colorado State University Research Founda- 


tion, Fort Collins, Colo. A far more exten- 
sive final report will be completed by the end 
of April 1961. 

Since this study was initiated, the Ameri- 
can people have chosen a new President who 
in his campaign speeches and his Presiden- 
tial addresses has given his endorsement to 
the idea of a “National Peace Corps, enlist- 
ing the services of all those with the desire 
and capacity to help foreign lands meet their 
urgent needs for trained personnel.” It is 
in the spirit of President Kennedy’s inau- 
gural plea, “ask not what your country can 
do for you—ask what you can do for your 
country,” that this preliminary report is 
presented. 

. * + + * 

2. Studies abroad: Studies abroad were 
carried out by the use of interviews and 
surveys. 

A. Interviews: A team of three researchers 
individually conducted studies of Youth 
Corps possibilities in 10 countries in Asia, 
Africa, and South America. These inter- 
views were with the following types of in- 
dividuals: 

(a) Nationals of the host country, includ- 
ing high-levél administrators, technical per- 
sonnel, grassroots level administrators, and 
technicians, educators, and representatives 
of industry, labor, religious groups, and the 
diplomatic service. 

(b) U.S. nationals in the host country, in- 
cluding Foreign Service personnel, other Gov- 
ernment personnel, and representatives of 
private agencies, industry, educational insti- 
tutions, and others. 

(c) Nationals of other countries, including 
representatives of the United Nations, educa- 
tional institutions, the diplomatic service, 
and others. 

B. Surveys: At the request of the Colorado 
State University Research Foundation, a sur- 
vey was made of USOM staff members in 11 
countries, in regard to country work oppor- 
tunities. 

3. Special studies: Studies in depth are 
being carried out on several subjects by the 
use of interviews, existing documentation, 
small conferences, study groups, etc. The 
following are among the topics studied: 

(a) Relationship to United Nations. 

(b) Selection, orientation, and training. 

(c) Other-country youth programs. 

(da) Research and evaluation. 

(e) Reciprocal use of young foreigners in 
United States, in terms of work opportuni- 
ties. 

(f) Organizational structure. 

(g) Governmental and international or- 
ganizations in the area of youth work, both 
existing and former. 

4. Position papers: During the course of 
the study, policy papers from both individ- 
uals and organizations are being consulted. 
These papers, both solicited and unsolicited, 
contain a large amount of valuable material. 

For this report, it has not been possible 
to complete the assembly and analysis of 
the wealth of data from the questionnaires, 
the special studies, and the position papers. 
They will be utilized in detail in the final 
report in April 1961. 

* * * * * 
CHAPTER III 
Objectives of the Youth Corps 


It is the widely shared conviction of virtu- 
ally all those who have been consulted in 
this study, both in this country and abroad, 
that a properly designed Youth Corps can 
serve several purposes of national policy. The 
principal purpose of the corps as conceived 
in this report is to assist in the economic 
and social growth of the less-developed areas. 
Promotion of intercultural understanding 
and opportunities for American young people 
to gain experience in oversea work are viewed 
as important but secondary objectives. A 
well-formulated program will produce sub- 
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stantial supplementary benefits to the peo- 
ples of the United States and the host coun- 
try. 

A summary of the corps’ major purposes 
follows: 

1. The primary objective of the Youth 
Corps is to assist in accelerating the process 
of economic and social development in the 
less-developed areas of the world. To this 
end, young American adults will transmit, 
through actual operational participation, 
technical information and skills from higher 
policy and technical levels to the level of 
practical application in those developing 
countries which lack an adequate corps of 
young men and women trained in technical 
and professional skills, while at the same 
time assisting in creating the institutions 
which will further hasten economic and 
social modernization on a sound and lasting 
basis. 

2. By their service abroad in such joint 
efforts of development, these young Ameri- 
cans will foster a mutual understanding and 
appreciation of the culture motivations, atti- 
tudes and problems of the United States and 
of the country in which they are working. 

3. Service in such a program will also en- 
large the reservoir of American citizens who 
have a personal knowledge of other areas of 
the world and will thus assist in raising the 
general level of U.S. citizen understanding of, 
and interest in, world affairs. 

4. Such service will create as well a care- 
fully selected pool of talented young citizens 
for further public and private service abroad, 

5. The Youth Corps will provide young U.S. 
adults with an opportunity for personal ful- 
fillment by applying their ideals of democ- 
racy, of the brotherhood of man, and of the 
dignity of labor in a program which stresses 
personal contact with people in the develop- 
ing countries. 

CHAPTER IV 


Characteristics of the Youth Corps 


As of the date of this preliminary report, 
the consensus regarding the characteristics of 
a Youth Corps is listed below. This consen- 
sus has come from information obtained from 
personal interviews, country studies, and 
similar sources. It must be emphasized that 
the bulk of the information contained in 
questionnaires and interviews has not yet 
been tabulated and analyzed. 

1. Each corpsman must have some skill 
or ability which is in short supply and is 
needed in the host country. 

2. The Youth Corps must be organized 
and implemented in such a manner as to 
insure that it will be a people-to-people 
program. This means that corpsmen for 
the most part will be operational-level 
workers rather than advisory-level tech- 
nicians or experts. 

8. Corpsmen must be provided subsistence 
plus a modest spending allowance. The 
total will be enough for maintenance of 
health, vitality, morale, but not enough to 
live in a manner greatly inconsistent with 
the host country people with whom they are 
working. In addition, adequate medical fa- 
cilities should be available to corps members. 

4. Service in a Youth Corps will not be 
an alternative to military service under the 
Selective Service Act, but should be reason 
for deferment. 

5. The education of a corpsman will be at 
least through high school. Beyond this he 
normally should have formal education, spe- 
cial education or training, or experience 
which has given him a skill or ability in 
short supply and needed in the host country. 

6. The Youth Corps will consist of both 
men and women. There will be work op- 
portunities for a limited number of married 
couples, provided they each have a needed 
skill or ability. 

7. The approximate age range of corps 
members will be between 20-30 years of age, 
but a certain flexibility should be built into 
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the program that will permit some deviation 
as to age range. 

8. Length of service will generally be 2 
years, in addition to the orientation and 
training period, but the organizational struc- 
ture must be flexible enough to permit the 
inclusion of a small number of short-term 
projects. 

9. An element of reciprocity must be built 
into the program as soon as possible so that 
young citizens of other countries can come 
to the United States to participate in serv- 
ice projects on a basis similar to that of 
young Americans abroad. 


CHAPTER V 


Organizational structure and operating 
methods 


By far the greatest divergence of opinion 
and the strongest feelings have been ex- 
pressed with regard to organizational struc- 
ture and operating methods. It is difficult 
to set forth now a single plan which will 
meet all needs, in view of the differing prob- 
lems of each country and the uncertainty 
regarding the future shape of the combined 
aid program with which the Youth Corps 
must be closely associated. 

With these conditions in mind, however, 
the following organizational structure and 
operating methods are proposed: 

1. In the United States: 

A. A Youth Corps agency shall be estab- 
lished, headed by a high-level administrator, 
appointed by the President, confirmed by 
the Senate, and responsible directly to the 
head of the new combined aid program. 

B. A high-level advisory board represent- 
ing various segments of the general public, 
as well as operating agencies, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President to advise the ad- 
ministrator. 

C. It shall be a general principle of the 
Youth Corps that operating agencies (pri- 
vate and Government) shall have a voice 
in policy and program decisions. 

D. The administrator shall establish as 
small a staff as possible for proper planning 
and administration of the program, using 
wherever appropriate, staff and facilities of 
other Government agencies (such as ICA) 
for technical guidance and administrative 
services. 

E. The principal substantive divisions of 
the agency will be: program planning and 
execution; selection, orientation and train- 
ing; and research and evaluation. 

(1) Program planning and _ execution: 
This division will be responsible for long- 
range planning, coordination with other U.S. 
Government oversea programs, etc. Except 
in unusual cases, the agency will not itself 
undertake direct operations overseas. In- 
stead it will utilize the services of private 
organizations, universities, other Government 
agencies and international agencies by 
means of: 

(a) Grants: normally to be made to ex- 
perienced private organizations or universi- 
ties to carry out projects which they design 
and over which they have a wide range of 
discretionary control; 

(b) Contracts: normally to be made with 
private organizations, industries, and edu- 
cational institutions to carry out programs 
initiated by the agency; 

(c) Detailing Youth Corps members: 
normally to other U.S. Government agencies 
(such as ICA) or to the United Nations, 
its specialized and relief agencies and other 
multilateral organizations. 

(2) Selection, orientation, and training: 
This division will establsh standards and 
criteria, and arrange by contract or direct 
operations for the selection, orientation, and 
training described in chapter VI below. 

(3) Research and evaluation: This staff, 
directly or by contract, will continually re- 
view all ongoing projects. Since the Youth 
Corps is a new program the constant as- 
sessment of its operations is of vital im- 
portance to its success. 
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F. The United States should urge that the 
United Nations establish its own Youth 
Corps program and pledge its pro rata share 
of financial support, 

2. In the host country: 

A. All projects will be considered within 
the context of the total program planning 
and institution building of the host country, 
must be approved by the host country gov- 
ernment, and should be closely coordinated 
with all other technical assistance, “‘Food- 
for-Peace”, and other bilateral and multi- 
lateral aid programs. If adequate country 
planning has not already been done, efforts 
shall be made to do the proper planning 
prior to implementation of the Youth Corps 
project. Only in exceptional cases and for 
carefully considered reasons will projects be 
implemented without this prior planning. 

B. A binational board will be established 
in the host country (unless the program is 
too small or the situation does not justify 
it). This board will have representatives of 
Government, industry, and private and vol- 
untary agencies from both the host country 
and the US. activities in the host country. 
Its responsibilities and authority will be to: 

(a) Set policy and approve projects for 
that country within the framework and con- 
text of the total plan for the country. 

(b) Employ a staff to do necessary plan- 
ning and administration. 

(c) Submit its program to Washington, 
D.cC., for approval and help in locating con- 
tractors if needed. 

C. Maximum autonomy must be given the 
binational board, with only general guide- 
lines being stipulated in an overall bi- 
national agreement to be signed initially 
between the United States and the host 
country. 

D. Whenever consistent with Youth Corps 
objectives, use should be made of existing 
voluntary agencies, Government agencies, 
and private and nonprofit organizations and 
foundations already operating successfully in 
the country, to be responsible for the various 
projects. 

E. Whenever possible, the contractor or 
grantee should provide the leadership, tech- 
nicial supervision, and logistical support re- 
quired for a given project. 

F. Whenever possible, the staff and facil- 
ities of already existing agencies (such as 
ICA and USIS) should be utilized for tech- 
nical supervision and logistical support if the 
contractor or grantee cannot logically or ef- 
ficiently provide them. 

G. Nationals of the host country should 
serve together with U.S. youth corpsmen as 
much as possible in all parts of the pro- 
gram. Furthermore, whenever possible the 
host country should contribute material and 
personal resources in order to emphasize 
the binational nature of the program. 

H. Pilot projects must be used initially 
and care must be taken to obtain research 
data from these which will serve as a reliable 
guide for continuation, expansion, or reduc- 
tion of activities. 

CHAPTER VI 


Selection, orientation, and training 


The selection, orientation, and training of 
personnel are interrelated in many ways. A 
youth who is being considered for admis- 
sion to the Youth Corps already has a 
background of orientation and training in 
the broad sense which are responsible for his 
present qualifications for selection. The 
orientation and training programs which are 
discussed herein are those in which a corps- 
man will participate following his initial se- 
lection. These will also provide op- 
portunity for additional selection before he 
is actually assigned to the field. 

Great emphasis must be placed upon the 
necessity for applying equally high standards 
of selection to the youth leaders, the admin- 
istrators, and others associated with the pro- 
gram. In the long run, this kind of program 
is a chain of interrelated personnel and ac- 
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tivities and can be no stronger than its weak- 
est link. 

1. Selection: There is general agreement 
that certain personal qualities are essential 
for participants and leaders in a Youth 

. Indeed, the process of selection is 
probably the most critical factor in deter- 
mining the success of the corps. 

Although terminology differs, the quali- 
ties which are generally identified with suc- 
cessful performance abroad include such 
characteristics as: technical skill, adapta- 
bility, cultural empathy, maturity, physical 
and mental health, initiative and creativity, 
and ability to communicate. 

Proper motivation is one of the most sig- 
nificant determinants. It should be recog- 
nized that young adults’ motivations for vol- 
unteering to serve might quite legitimately 
be of several kinds. A humanitarian desire 
to serve others and a pioneering spirit of 
adventure must certainly be present, but in 
addition the desire to increase one’s own 
level of education and experience, and a pref- 
erence for civilian rather than military serv- 
ice to one’s country might be legitimate 
supplementary motivations. Since it is in- 
tended that the program as proposed herein 
will have no financial incentives, there should 
be no reason at any time for monetary mo- 
tivation. 

It becomes apparent that the methods of 
selection to meet these criteria, although of 
utmost importance, will be difficult to estab- 
lish. 

Among the methods that have been sug- 
gested are the use of language aptitude 
tests, careful investigation of previous per- 
formance in work and study situations, per- 
sonal interviews by personnel specialists, and 
psychological and intelligence tests. It has 
also been widely recommended that the final 
selection should be made during the train- 
ing period, especially in field situations. 

The final report of this study will contain 
@ much more detailed examination of the 
entire selection process. 

2. Orientation and training: Broadly 
speaking the orientation program is intended 
to orient the corpsman with respect to vari- 
ous cultural, economic, social, political, re- 
ligious, and other aspects of the United 
States, the host country, and other organiza- 
tions and groups with which the corpsman 
may come into contact either directly or in- 
directly. The training program is intended 
to provide or improve the various skills or 
special abilities which the corpsman must 
have for his work. 

A. Program content: The content of an 
orientation and training program for Youth 
Corps members will need continuous study 
and planning to insure the success of the 
program. In fact considerable experimenta- 
tion needs to be conducted as a part of the 
initial programs to be established. It is the 
general opinion that orientation and train- 
ing programs should be highly flexible and 
that organizations charged with responsi- 
bility for such programs should be prepared 
to tailor them to meet individual and 
country needs. 

The general content of the orientation 
program, as suggested by individuals and 
study groups consulted to date, includes the 
following general subject areas: 

(a) Cross-cultural relationships. 

(b) Problems of social, psychological and 
physical adjustments. 

(c) Economic and social development and 
change. 

(d) Country and area studies—govern- 
ment, institutional framework, culture and 
customs, and other important factors con- 
cerning the country in which they will work. 

e * * * s 


CHAPTER VIII 
Host country interest 


A research team of three individually 
visited Nigeria and Gabon in Africa; Thai- 
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land, India, Pakistan and the Philippines 
in south and southeast Asia; Colombia, 
Mexico, Chile, and Haiti in Latin America. 

1. Receptivity toward Youth Corps pro- 
gram: In general, it can be stated that there 
was a high degree of receptivity to the idea 
of a Youth Corps in all of the countries 
visited, both on the part of the host country 
nationals and of the U.S. nationals in the 
country. This receptivity was almost al- 
Ways tempered by caution regarding the 
careful selection and training of the par- 
ticipants, and the need for their careful 
placement and supervision in the country 
in relation to overall development plans. 

2. Size of corps: The consensus regarding 
the size of the corps in the majority of the 
countries visited was that the corps should 
be initiated in the country in terms of pilot 
projects, with limited numbers of partici- 
pants. This number varied from 50 to 500, 
depending upon the size of the country, the 
needs, and various other factors. 

3. Projects most needed: The greatest 
specified needs, as evidenced by the country 
studies, is for Youth Corps members in: 

A. Education (especially teaching English, 
science, literacy, adult education and voca- 
tional training). 

B. Community and rural development 
(agriculture programs, problems of the 
home, building schools and roads, cottage 
industries, adult and youth clubs, etc.). 

C. Health and sanitation (nursing, tech- 
nical assistants, mother and child care, 
sanitation, etc.). 

4. Other project needs: Other needs 
pointed out during the country surveys are 
as follows: 

A. Agriculture: Livestock improvement, 
improved garden and field crops, irrigation, 
tool care and maintenance, 4-H clubs, coop- 
eratives, marketing, grain storage. 

B. Engineering: Irrigation, community 
water supply, flood control, roads surveying, 
bridges. 

C. Building and industrial trades: Ma- 
sonry, carpentry, electricians, machinists. 

D. Home demonstration: Nutrition, food 
handling and preparation, sewing, food pres- 
ervation. 

E. Home industries: Weaving, handicrafts, 
pottery. 

F. Public administration and industrial 
management: Government interns, adminis- 
trative assistants, statisticians, accountants. 

G. Secretarial: Clerical, office organiza- 
tion. 

H. Social welfare: Orphanages, welfare 
agencies, community centers. 

I. Recreation and leisure time activities: 
Youth organizations (such as Boy Scouts 
and 4-H), physical fitness, sports training. 

J. Fisheries: Marketing and handling of 
fish. 

K. Forestry: Reforestation, forest manage- 
ment. 

L. Surveys and research: Social and eco- 
nomic, community, geological, hydrologic, in- 
dustrial. 

M. Planning: Municipal government, ur- 
ban. 

N. Community planning and development: 
Schools, living units, community centers, 
developing water supplies. 

O. Nursing: Practical nursing, midwifery, 
first aid, nurses aids. 

P. Sanitation: Wells, latrines, malaria con- 
trol, disease prevention. 

5. Ease of implementation: There is con- 
siderable variation, among the countries 
visited, as to the ease of implementation of 
Youth Corps projects. These variations we-? 
based upon the following factors: 

A. Attitude of both government and coun- 
try nationals toward Youth Corps program. 

B. Development of broad planning for the 
country. 

C. Government stability. 


D. Language requirements. 
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E. Existing country organizations or in- 
stitutions. 

F. Living conditions available. 

G. Availability of counterparts. 

H. Health conditions. 

6. Contribution by host government: Pos- 
sible methods by which the host governments 
could aid or contribyte to a Youth Corps 
program were investigated during the sur- 
veys. In some countries, it seems to be 
apparent that almost no governmental as- 
sistance will be possible. In others, offers 
were made to assist with orientation and 
training, housing, and even, in a few in- 
stances, with partial financial assistance. 


CHAPTER IX 
Cost 


The evidence thus far gathered indicates 
that the overall cost to the U.S. Government 
of the kind of Youth Corps described in 
this report would lie somewhere between 
$5,000 and $15,000 annually for each corps 
member, including the expenses of recruit- 
ment and selection, training and orienta- 
tion, travel, pay and allowances, leadership, 
logistical and administrative support in the 
United States and abroad. 

The size of the corps, the type of project, 
the choice of operational method, the avail- 
ability of local currency reserves overseas, 
and the willingness of the host government 
to meet part of the costs, all would influence 
the actual budget. In round numbers, how- 
ever, a $50 million annual investment should 
be able to support a 5,000-man corps in 
operation. 

Fifty million dollars is only 114 percent of 
the total foreign aid appropriations for fiscal 
year 1961 and is considerably less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of our total Federal 
budget for the current fiscal year. It 
amounts to about 2% cents a month per 
U.S. citizen. 

CHAPTER X 


Summary 


This report contains the preliminary find- 
ings of a study of “* * * the advisability 
and practicability of a program * * * under 
which young USS. citizens would be trained 
and serve abroad in programs of technical 
cooperation.” 

The study was undertaken by the Colorado 
State University Research Foundation in 
accordance with this provision of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960. 

To carry out its research, the staff, after 
extensive interviews with qualified consult- 
ants, designed a series of hypotheses regard- 
ing the major issues to be examined in the 
study. These hypotheses were then tested 
through continuing interviews, question- 
naires to several thousand individuals, field 
irips to 10 countries abroad, and depth 
studies of key problems. The data from all 
these sources is now being analyzed and 
will be published in the final report of this 
study at the end of April. 

The evidence to date indicates that a 
Youth Corps could serve the national inter- 
est in several ways, although primarily as 
an effective instrument of assistance to eco- 
nomic progress in the world’s less developed 
areas. It is not what we give but what we 
share and learn that is at the heart of the 
Youth Corps concept. 

The fundamental characteristics of the 
Youth Corps are that: 

1. Its members will undertake operational 
assignments requiring their special skill or 
ability at the grassroots level, working wher- 
ever possible with the host country counter- 
parts, in carefully planned development 
programs; . 

2. It will be open to both men and women 
(including a few married couples), roughly 
from ages 20 to 30, qualified by education 
and/or experience, usually for 2-year terms, 
and without draft exemption; 

8. As much as possible, its members will 
be reimbursed at the same rate, and will 
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live under the same conditions, as do na- 
tionals of the host country in similar oc- 
cupations, although with adequate safe- 
guards for protection of health, vitality, and 
morale. 

In the U.S. Government, the program will 
be administered by an agency established 
within the framework of the overall aid pro- 
gram, with appropriate advisory committees 
at policy and operational levels. Operations 
normally will not be carried out directly by 
this agency but rather through grants to, 
and agreements or contracts with, private 
organizations, foundations, universities, and 
other Government agencies, as well as 
through the United Nations and other mul- 
tilateral organizations. A major part of the 
Youth Corps activity will consist of a con- 
tinuing review and evaluation of all aspects 
of its program and operations. 

Abroad, the corps’ activities in most cases 
will be determined by a binational board 
operating within an agreed-upon country 
development program, representative of all 
major operating groups, and largely autono- 
mous within the general policy established 
by bilateral agreement. 

There is a vast number of ways in which 
Youth Corps members can be used. All the 
countries surveyed indicated either a will- 
ingness or a strong desire to utilize corps- 
men, particularly in such projects as: 

(a) Education (especially teaching Eng- 
lish, science, literacy, adult education, and 
vocational education). 

(b) Community and rural development 
(agriculture programs, home programs, cot- 
tage industries, building schools and roads, 
and adult and youth clubs). 

(c) Health and sanitation (nursing, tech- 
nical assistants, mother and child care, and 
sanitation). 

American young people have demonstrated 
a keen interest in serving in the corps. The 
selection, orientation, and training of corps 
members is perhaps the most critical prob- 
lem in determining the program’s success; 
in general, a corpsman must have a special 
skill, unusual personal qualities, a thorough 
orientation, and language training before he 
can participate. 

The total annual investment in the pro- 
gram would probably range from $5,000 to 
$15,000 a year for each member of the Corps. 

Is a Youth Corps advisable and practical? 
The results of the study thus far show 
clearly that the answer is “‘Yes.”’ 





THE WORSENING CUBAN 
SITUATION 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, while the American people 
have been waiting for some ray of hope 
to indicate the Cuban revolution would 
not continue to follow a Communist 
line, the evidence to the contrary has 
continued to mount up. The most re- 
cent event in this long line of actions 
was the appointment of Maj. Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara to a cabinet post as in- 
dustrial czar. This could well be the 
prelude to complete Communist-style 
socialization of Cuba. Guevara has been 
the economic brain of the Castro organi- 
zation as president of the National 
Bank. His new title is Minister of In- 
dustry. His powers will be to unify, 
orient, direct, coordinate, and carry out 
plans for industrial development. 
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This last event follows the pattern of 
Communist domination of Cuba. In 
spite of prerevolution promises Castro 
still refuses to allow the people to vote 
in free elections. He has used the tech- 
nique of the Communists by bringing 
fear to his own people. He has done 
away with free speech, seized all means 
of mass communication, and is even at- 
tempting to control free thought by con- 
trolling the educational systems and re- 
writing the textbooks. In short, Castro 
dangles at the ends of Moscow puppet 
strings. 

In the meantime as this drift to com- 
munism becomes more pronounced, this 
country continues to purchase a large 
amount of goods and produce from 
Castro, thus enabling him to use Ameri- 
can dollars to continue his forceful dom- 
ination of the Cuban people. 

For a considerable length of time now 
we have been attempting to get action 
by our governmental departments to 
prohibit Cuban imports into this coun- 
try. American exports to Cuba have 
been stopped. We have even gone so far 
as to break off diplomatic relations. But 
still nothing has been done to stop 
imports. 

I have asked the President and the 
Secretary of State to use every means 
available to them to stop these Cuban 
imports. Among the several avenues of 
action open, the President could use his 
authority under section 5 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, to direct that these imports be 
stopped. Section 5 relates to a finding 
that a nation or area is dominated or 
controlled by the foreign government or 
foreign organization controlling the 
world Communist movement. Action 
under this section would be similar to 
that taken by the President permitting 
the furnishing of assistance to Cuban 
refugees in Florida, pursuant to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, but this, of 
course, was a separate determination. 

Latest figures available to me indicate 
that the imports from Cuba are con- 
siderable. One port alone has given me 
figures on just a few items which will be 
of interest to you. This is by no means 
a complete list for this port, and does 
not indicate imports into any other port. 
All figures are in pounds: 





Product January | Feb. 1-10 | Feb. 10-18 
1961 

Fresh pineapples....| 2,776,407 | 1, 517, 265 841, 859 
| RE 127, 574 | 1,066,398 | 3, 184, 101 
Tomatoes_-.........- 1, 035, 217 | 2,014, 005 69, 000 
Tobacco._.........-- 1, 277, 017 928, 546 476, 364 
Cucumbers.......... 2, 451, 370 | 2,015,450} 1,146,710 
Native vegetables___| 2, 373, 235 1, eee 1 ee 


These figures should clearly indicate 
that we are not discussing a small mat- 
ter. The fact that since breaking off 
diplomatic relations we have been with- 
out our inspection services in Cuba ma- 
terially complicates these inspections at 
port of entry into the United States. 
Not only are we importing large quan- 
tities of Cuban produce and giving Cas- 
tro American dollars, but also we are 
increasing the danger to our own great 
agricultural industry because of the dif- 
ficulties of satisfactory inspections. 
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Action to stop these imports is long 
overdue. Further delays will only con- 
tribute to a weakening of our position in 
South America and hurt our own do- 
mestic agriculture industry. 

This matter has been under considera- 
tion long enough. I urge the President 
to immediately take necessary action to 
stop these Cuban imports and the flow 
of American dollars to Communist 
Castro. 





RELIEF AND REHABILITATION OF 
CERTAIN VICTIMS OF NAZI PER- 
SECUTION 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which would make 
available from the alien property fund 
the sum of $500,000 for relief and re- 
habilitation of needy victims of persecu- 
tion by Nazi Germany now living in this 
country. 

This bill is identical to H.R. 6462 
which passed the House last year but 
was not acted upon by the other body. 

During World War II the United 
States, under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, vested property in this coun- 
try owned by enemy nationals. Public 
Law 671 of the 79th Congress, however, 
provided that vested property could be 
returned to those former owners, or 
their successor interests, who had suf- 
fered denial of “the full rights of citizen- 
ship” in an enemy nation because of 
political, racial or religious discrimina- 
tion. 

Many persons who could have recov- 
ered their property under Public Law 
671 were exterminated with their fam- 
ilies by the Hitler regime, leaving no 
heirs. Any property which they left in 
this country and which was vested by 
the Alien Property Custodian became 
known as heirless property. 

The United States, on numerous oc- 
casions, has taken the position that this 
heirless property, or proceeds from its 
sale, should be used for the relief and 
rehabilitation of surviving persons who 
were persecuted. Section 32(h) of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, as 
amended, authorized the return of up 
to $3 million in vested property to one 
or more organizations designated by the 
President as successor in interest to de- 
ceased persecuted persons. President 
Eisenhower, by executive order in 1955, 
designated the Jewish Restitution Suc- 
cessor Organization to perform this 
function. The organization presently 
has pending with the Alien Property 
Custodian a total of 1,800 claims but no 
payments have been made, primarily be- 
cause of the difficulty of proving owner- 
ship of specific assets. 

The bill that I have introduced would 
solve this problem by providing for a 
$500,000 lump sum payment in settle- 
ment of all claims under section 32(h). 
This bill raises no new question of policy. 
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It merely would provide a simple and 
prompt method of carrying out the 
policy previously adopted by Congress. 





SPANKING THE NEIGHBOR’S 
CHILDREN 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, legis- 
lative committees of the House have the 
basic right to consider, approve, or re- 
ject bills within their jurisdiction. If a 
bill is reported and the Rules Committee 
is asked for clearance by a legislative 
committee, the Rules Committee does 
not have any inherent right, under the 
House rules, to reject such bill in a way 
to prevent its being considered on the 
floor of the House. 

Rule XI, clause 16(a) establishes the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules 
as follows: 

The rules, joint rules, and order of busi- 
ness of the House. 


It is clear from a reading of clause 22 
and 23 of rule XI that certain limitations 
on power of the Rules Committee have 
been provided over the years so as to 
guarantee the Members of the House the 
right to consider legislation reported by 
standing legislative committees. This is 
expressly indicated in clause 23, which 
specifies the procedure in handling ad- 
verse reports from the Committee on 
Rules, as well as providing safeguards 
against undue delay in calling up rules 
granted by the committee. 

Over the years the Rules Committee 
has gradually arrogated to itself the 
power to pass judgment on the substan- 
tive merits of legislation and to demand 
that certain changes be made as the price 
for clearing such legislation for floor 
consideration. No such authority for 
this type of action exists under the rules 
of the House. When such authority is 
exercised it is by usurpation of the rights 
of standing legislative committees. 
Usurpation of a legislative committee’s 
rights similarly occurs when the Rules 
Committee rejects a bill reported by a 
committee or prevents a bill passed by 
both Houses from going to conference to 
resolve differences. 

However, a different situation exists 
in cases where the Rules Committee has 
original jurisdiction over certain types 
of measures under the rules of the 
House. Here the Rules Committee acts 
on matters of a substantive nature just 
as any standing legislative committee. 
Although their area of legislative juris- 
diction is narrow, it is a very important 
one, dealing with modification of the 
rules of the House. Of course, such mod- 
ifications can affect every legislative 
committee’s authority and jurisdiction, 
as well as the rights and procedures af- 
fecting every Member of the House. The 
authority of the Rules Committee in this 
area runs throughout each session of a 
Congress. Only at the beginning of a 
new Congress can the Members of the 
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House originate such procedural changes 
by amending the body of rules carried 
over from the previous Congress. 

When the Rules Committee does con- 
sider matters within its legislative juris- 
diction, it functions as any other legis- 
lative committee. It can report a bill or 
reject it by majority vote. If it reports 
the measure to the floor it has also as- 
sumed its other function—the clearance 
of reported legislative proposals. If it 
rejects a bill by majority vote, it acts 
completely within its rights and in ac- 
cord with the practice of all other legis- 
lative committees of the House. 

The rejection of a bill by the Rules 
Committee majority should not be com- 
pared with the past refusal of the com- 
mittee to clear bills which have been 
favorably reported by other legislative 
committees. In effect, they are “spank- 
ing their own children” and I submit 
that this is a far different matter from 
spanking their neighbor’s children. 

When the minority members of the 
Rules Committee receive a spanking 
from the majority, it is an internal fam- 
ily matter and their cries of outrage that 
frequently are heard from minority 
members of other legislative committees 
when they are outvoted. 

To carry the analogy of an internal 
family matter further, it would be ad- 
visable for the Committee on Rules to 
confine, in the future, its disciplinary 
actions to spanking its own children. I 
am sure that each of the standing legis- 
lative committees can be trusted to dis- 
cipline the members of their family. 





THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was not objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a measure which I think 
would go a long way toward solving our 
present unemployment problem, and 
particularly underemployment in a 
number of economically distressed 
areas. 

Our Federal Government has a clear 
responsibility to help in assuring max- 
imum employment in our Nation. The 
persistence of unemployment, which is 
increasing daily, and underemployment 
in many areas should be fought by our 
Government—not only because it causes 
much human suffering in these areas, 
but also because it is a threat to the gen- 
eral welfare of our great country. My 
bill would recognize this responsibility in 
the areas where we have chronic unem- 
ployment and underemployment, and 
would provide a program which would 
help the people in these areas to expand 
their economic activities. 

My district, which lies in the Niagara 
frontier area of western New York, was 
at one time a very prosperous one. Its 
contributions toward our war efforts, 
both World War II and the Korean war, 
were great. People worked long hours, 
some at very modest wages, in the hope 
that by remaining with the same organi- 
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zation they would acquire seniority and 
accumulate other benefits. But even 
now these men with long seniority are 
being turned away at the gate because 
of the lack of contracts to keep them 
busy. Our area is suffering from per- 
sistent unemployment, and in recent 
weeks we have witnessed additional lay- 
offs in many plants. 

Naturally, the people in this area are 
very much disturbed over the lack of 
work. While the efforts of the present 
administration to enlarge and supple- 
ment the surplus food program and to 
extend unemployment benefits are ap- 
preciated, this not what they prefer. 
They do not want handouts—they want 
work. 

We are hopeful that soon Congress 
will take action on area redevelopment 
legislation. Our President has expressed 
his concurrence with the views contained 
in the task force report on area rede- 
velopment. However, this will not solve 
the problem in developed areas. We 
need legislation to help the areas that 
already have the factories, the power re- 
sources, the know-how, and can get into 
production within a short period of time. 
These areas, where there is a substan- 
tial labor surplus, need a fair share of 
defense contracts. 

It is for this reason that I have in- 
cluded in my bill a provision which 
would require Defense Department pro- 
curement agencies to award contracts in 
distressed areas “whenever such action 
is compatible with the national defense.” 
This would not empower defense agen- 
cies to pay higher prices to firms in dis- 
tressed areas, but it would require pro- 
curement officials to encourage firms 
in distressed areas to fully participate 
in defense procurement by making 
maximum use of competitive bids and 
set-asides. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to take 
swift action so that we can bring relief 
to these stricken areas. 





THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, one 
area in which we have clearly estab- 
lished and maintained world leadership 
is that of agricultural production. The 
abundance of our production of food 
and fiber is unequaled and our capacity 
remains unimpaired. 

This fortunate position is no accident. 
It is the result of wise and careful use 
of our precious soil resources by the 
American farmer with the encourage- 
ment of Congress and in partnership 
with the public. 

As we observe the 25th anniversary 
of the inauguration of the agricultural 
conservation program, it is well to note 
the important role this farsighted effort 
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has played in building and maintaining 
our agricultural leadership. Fortunate- 
ly, we realized early enough that con- 
servation of our soil is a national 
concern and a public responsibility. 
Farmers are its stewards but all of us 
are dependent upon its wise use. 

For a detailed appraisal of this im- 
portant program’s effect, I include a 
statement by Mr. Robert M. Koch, pres- 
ident of the National Limestone In- 
stitute: 


THe 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The agricultural conservation program 
this month celebrates its silver anniversary 
as it was just 25 years ago—on February 29, 
19386—that President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed into law the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, the enabling legis- 
lation for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. Known as the ACP, this program has 
done more to further this Nation’s soil and 
water conservation efforts than any other 
program in the history of our Nation. It is 
@ program which for the past two and one- 
half decades has been accepted by millions 
of farmers as the best means of getting 
needed conservation measures carried out 
to protect our Nation’s farmlands. 

When soil and water resources are not 
protected, history has shown that civiliza- 
tions have failed and countries once rich in 
resources soon are on the brink of starva- 
tion. As this country, with its seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of fertile lands, had 
neglected since its founding to adequately 
protect its resources and was well on the 
road to soil suicide, the Congress of the 
United States realized that steps must be 
taken to preserve its heritage. While the 
public generally is only conscious of the 
surplus production of a few crops, world 
students are fully aware that one of the 
great differences between this Nation and 
the Communist-dominated countries is our 
food production. China, for example, would 
probably not have fallen so easily to com- 
munism if its people had not been on the 
verge of starvation. This, in turn, had been 
brought on by centuries of soil exploitation. 
Many find it hard to believe that, if it took 
the Chinese centuries to deplete their soil, 
this Nation’s virgin, fertile soil could be in 
any danger after such a short time of culti- 
vation. Yet our soil scientists have docu- 
mented that, because of our American in- 
genuity, we were wasting our soil at many 
times the oriental rate. This rapid ex- 
ploitive rate, plus the exploding population, 
could have resulted in our Nation’s surplus 
food condition quickly changing to a deficit 
one, if it had not been for the corrective 
legislation passed 25 years ago. 

Our first national effort in the field of 
soil conservation dates back to 1928, when 
Congressman James P. Buchanan, of Texas, 
offered an amendment to an agricultural 
appropriation bill, on the floor of the House, 
making funds available for research in soil 
erosion on farmland. We have come a long 
way since the adoption of that amendment. 
However, it wasn’t until the enactment of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act that this country began its first 
great national conservation effort with the 
eres farmer. Shortly after this act 

as passed, millions of farmers joined in 
santana with the Federal Government 
in carrying out conservation practices un- 
der the ACP on the farmlands of the Nation. 
In effect, by passage of this act, Congress 
declared that it was in the national interest 
to stop the great wastage of our natural re- 
sources by having a partnership between 
those who produce our food and fiber and 
those who consume it. 

In the beginning, from 1936 to 1943, the 
ACP provided payments to farmers for shift- 
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ing acreage from soil-depieting to soil- 
building crops. At the same time, costs were 
shared with farmers for the voluntary es- 
tablishment of soil, water, and woodland 
conservation practices on about all types 
of farm and ranch lands. During this pe- 
riod, the Congress appropriated $500 million 
annually as authorized in the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
Since 1944, Congress has restricted the ACP 
to a program of soil-building and soil con- 
servation practices and the amount of funds 
authorized for the program each year has 
fluctuated from $300 million to $150 million 
with the last 7 years being at a level of $250 
million. Now the Congress has under con- 
sideration legislation submitted by Presi- 
dent Kennedy which would once again not 
only use all phases of this act but greatly 
expand it. 

The farmers and consumers of this coun- 
try can look with great pride to the accom- 
plishments of the ACP on its 25th birthday. 
From 1936 to 1961, the following conserva- 
tion measures were performed on the Na- 
tion’s farmland under this program: 

Terraces to control water and check ero- 
sion, 25.5 million acres. 

Spreader and diversion terraces, 662 mil- 
lion linear feet. 

Contour farming, 144 million acres. 

Field stripcropping, 104.7 million acres. 

Permanent sod waterways and terrace out- 
lets, 29.9 billion square feet. 

Annual green manure and cover crops, 
422 million acres. 

Permanent type cover for all purposes, 91 
million acres. 

Liming to establish cover, 421 million tons. 

Stubble mulching, 90 million acres. 

Storage type dams for erosion control, wa- 
ter conservation, and better distribution of 
grazing, 2 million. 

Drainage for conservation, 39.9 million 
acres. 

Leveling irrigable land to conserve irriga- 
tion water and control erosion, 7.1 million 
acres. 

Natural reseeding of rangeland by deferred 
grazing, 218 million acres. 

Springs and new wells for livestock per- 
mitting better grassland management, 
256,000. 

Pipelines for livestock water, 39 million 
linear feet. 

Controlling competitive plants in pastures 
and ranges, 42.1 million acres. 

Tree planting, 2.9 million acres. 

Timber stand improvement, 2.2 million 
acres. 

Subsoiling to improve moisture penetra- 
tion, 12.5 million acres. 

Emergency tillage on cropland to control 
erosion, 135.4 million acres. 

Deep plowing on sandy cropland to control 
wind erosion, 3.2 million acres. 

Over the years, the ACP has proven to be 
a stimulating factor in the national econ- 
omy, especially in the agricultural and local 
business sectors of underdeveloped rural 
areas. For most of its 25-year history, it has 
been operated as one of the public’s tools for 
conserving, on a farmer-public partnership 
basis, the renewable natural resources of the 
Nation. For the last several years, the funds 
available for this program have been $250 
million. Farmers match this amount in 
terms of their own labor, equipment, sup- 
plies, management, and cash or credit and 
sometimes put up twice as much as the 
Federal contribution. Therefore, the actual 
investment through the ACP, which acts as 
a stimulant to our economy, is more than a 
half billion dollars a year. Because of the 
nature of the work done through the pro- 
gram, practically this full amount is in- 
vested in the local economy, either through 
purchase of material, services, wages or 
equipment necessary to complete the conser- 
vation practices. Among those who benefit 
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most are owners and employees of busi- 
ness which deal in seeds, agricultural min- 
erals, farm equipment, petroleum products, 
earthmoving services and credit. Many new 
small businesses have been established— 
strengthening the economy—as a direct or 
indirect result of this nationwide cost-shar- 
ing program. 

New and improved methods of technology 
have been greatly influenced. The ACP has 
helped translate these new technologies into 
public serving uses by encouraging the use 
of new and improved varieties of grass and 
legume seeds that better survive difficult 
soil, moisture, and disease problems. Soil 
and mineral testing in the best “nown tech- 
niques have been advocated to bring about 
the most effective and economical conserva- 
tion uses of such services and minerals. Su- 
perior engineering and hydrologic techniques 
associated with earthmoving and water 
management practices have been utilized on 
more farms than ever before. Soil depleting 
and water wasting brush and weeds on 
pasture and range land have become wide- 
spread menaces in many areas. As new ma- 
terials and techniques have been developed 
to meet these menaces to the economic life 
of the areas and the future welfare of the 
country, the ACP has greatly assisted with 
their introduction and successful use. The 
ACP has been a principal stimulating, in- 
troducing, and demonstrating ally of re- 
search, education, and technology to the 
betterment of agriculture and the Nation’s 
natural resources. 

The part the ACP plays in accelerating 
watershed conservation programs, which are 
sponsored by local people and organizations, 
cannot be overemphasized. Under the 1959 
ACP alone, more than $9 million of ACP 
cost-sharing funds were received by farmers 
on over 40 thousand farms in watershed 
areas. Many of the over 1,500 pooling agree- 
ments carried out each year under the ACP 
to install planned conservation practices for 
community benefit consist primarily of cost- 
sharing in water management projects re- 
lated to watershed needs. 

In cases of natural disaster, particularly 
where there is damage to farmland that 
creates new or emergency conservation 
problems, the ACP has played a key role in 
sharing the costs of authorized restorative 
or remedial conservation measures. The 
primary types of emergency conservation 
practices carried out during these emergen- 
cies have been removal of flood debris and 
shaping farmland, restoring stream chan- 
nels and drainage systems and restoring 
dikes, levees, terraces and water storage 
structures. 

During the last 5 years, when there has 
been a period of imbalance in agricultural 
production, approximately 22 million acres 
of vegetative cover of from 1 year to perma- 
nent duration were established with ACP 
assistance, mainly on cropland; and the nor- 
mal life span of about 9 million additional 
acres of cover has been extended deferring 
the return of much of it to surplus crops. 

The ACP is the Federal Government’s 
principal economic stabilizer and, in prac- 
tice, its prime agent of widespread initiation, 
demonstration and expansion of soil, water 
and woodland conservation measures. It 
applies on a voluntary use basis to almost 
all categories of farmlands in the 50 States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Its 
approach to conservation is primarily on 
the basis of (1) building greater fertility 
with reasonable and appropriate use, into 
our agricultural lands and (2) maintaining 
or improving their capacity to meet society’s 
long-time food and fiber requirements. It 
is designed to deal appropriately and effec- 
tively with local conservation problems rec- 
ognized by local people. Its provisions per- 
mit stimulation of currently needed shifts 
toward the production of more protein foods 
through an animal agriculture and shifts 
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into part-time farming or retirement from 
intensive farming, while maintaining the 
land in conserving cover on an ever ready 
reserve basis. 

The credit for the success of this worthy 
program is due in large part to the devo- 
tion and untiring efforts of the State, county 
and community committeemen and their 
employees who have so ably administered it 
during these 25 years. These committee- 
men, who are farmer elected at the county 
and community levels, have proven that the 
most effective way to develop and adminis- 
ter a program which is universally accepted 
is through the farmers themselves. They 
have made and will continue to make a 
lasting contribution to the conservation ef- 
forts of the Nation. 

Despite the great strides we have made 
in recent years, there is need for more con- 
servation, not less. Intensive cropping is 
destroying organic material faster than we 
are replacing it. In order to feed the 210 
million people who will live in the United 
States by 1975, our soils will need to be 
more productive and fertile. Should we fail 
to conserve our soil, we will reach the 
point where the cropland available will not 
feed our people. 

For the past 25 years, our Nation has 
been striving to meet its future needs 
through the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. On the 25th anniversary of the agri- 
cultural conservation program our farmers 
and consumers should be proud of the part 
they have played in restoring this Nation’s 
soil and water resources. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include a Senate concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of North Dakota 
urging the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Congress to curtail seed wheat im- 
portations from Canada. 

The effect of such importations on the 
agricultural economies of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota deserves 
attention. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION B 


Concurrent resolution urging the U.S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Secretary of State, and 
National Congress to curtail seed wheat 
importations from Canada in excess of the 
allowable annual wheat import quota of 
800,000 bushels. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein): 

Whereas seed wheat imports are increasing 
annually with approximately 7 million bush- 
els of seed wheat being imported the past 2 
years in the one customs district consisting 
of North Dakota and part of Minnesota; and 

Whereas such abnormal importations of 
seed wheat, over and above the established 
import quotas, is extremely harmful to the 
economy of North Dakota, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Hard Red Spring wheat farmers, and 
U.S. wheat farmers generally; and 

Whereas this commodity is presently in 
surplus and is supported in price and storage 
costs by the U.S. taxpayers; and 

Whereas the present seed wheat is being 
imported at about one-half the regular duty 
rate of 21 cents per bushel: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture, Secretary of State, and Na- 
tional Congress are hereby urged to take all 
possible action in raising the import duty 
rates in relation to U.S. market prices on 
seeds that are in surplus supply in the 
United States and being subsidized by the 
US. taxpayer, particularly in the case of 
seed wheat; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the U.S. Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, Secretary of State, chairmen of the U.S. 
Senate and House Agriculture Committees, 
and the North Dakota, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota congressional delegations. 
ORVILLE W. HAGEN, 
President of the Senate. 
Howarp F. DoHERTY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
R. Fay Brown, 
Speaker of the House. 
GERALD F. STAIR, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 





THE RECESSION AND MEANS OF 
MEETING IT 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt made 
one statement which has been repeated 
more often than any other of his re- 
marks. It was: “The only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself.” Many of those in 
the high places of this administration, 
including the President himself, should 
adhere to the Roosevelt warning instead 
of creating fear by the constant cries of 
“Wolf, Wolf.” 

Recently I received a letter from an 
automobile dealer in California, part of 
which I would like to read: 


I cannot say that I like the idea of so 
many new models for the public to choose 
from, but if we have to have them, we have 
to sell them, and if we’re going to sell them 
we have to have them to show and demon- 
strate, in addition to the regular lines we 
have always handled. So, enough of this 
poppycock about dealers being strangled 
with too many cars on hand. It does bring 
people into our showrooms, but every one 
of them has the same idea: “The dealer’s in 
a bind, and now we can steal him blind.” 
All I can say is that in my little place of 
business no one is allowed to acknowledge 
the existence of a recession in their speech 
or countenance, and as yet, we here, don’t 
have one. But give the President enough 
TV time he’ll ruin us all; but he’ll be a hero 
to the voters later on when he pulls us out 
of the depression he’ll be sure and blame it 
on the Republicans. 


Thanks for the fact that there are 
economists other than from Harvard 
who do have some optimistic predictions. 
One is Dr. John H. Hoagland, associate 
professor of management of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
of Michigan State University. He says 
that he finds purchasing business sur- 
veys to be one of the best sources of 
determining current business trends. 
He predicted as early as March 1960 
that we could expect a recession. He 
now makes this optimistic prediction: 

A business recovery should begin within 
a few months and the current recession 
should prove to be relatively short and mild 
according to the latest monthly change 
indices of purchasing business surveys. Es- 
pecially encouraging is the evidence that 
inventory liquidations are definitely dimin- 
ishing and the extensive inventory readjust- 
ments caused by the 1959 steel strike are 
finally subsiding. 

Monthly change indices are developed 
from business surveys of purchasing execu- 
tives. Research has shown that, for over 
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25 years, purchasing executives have pro- 
vided data which consistently has fore- 
warned of turns in business cycles. As an 
example, the analysis of the March 1960, 
monthly change indices stated, “a business 
downturn may be developing,” and the 
June analysis pointed out that “the Nation 
seems to be on the brink of a business 
recession.” Months later, other data and 
analyses confirmed the accuracy of those 
findings. 

Monthly change indices provide early in- 
dications of changes in business trends be- 
cause: (1) They are based on reliable re- 
ports from important members of the 
business community; (2) they are available 
sooner than other monthly business in- 
dices; and (3) they indicate rate of change 
and therefore their turning points occur 
sooner than those of most other business 
indexes. 

In the current business recession, as in 
any business contraction, reductions in the 
rates of business decline must be achieved 
before a business recovery can begin. The 
accompanying charts show that many max- 
imum rates of decline in monthly change 
indices occurred during or before December 
1960. For example, the turning point for 
vendor performance in the Pittsburgh area 
was reached as early as April 1960, and for 
Chicago it was reached in July. The 
NAPA National Business Survey recorded the 
greatest rate of inventory decline to have 
been in August and the Chicago business 
survey recorded it for October. These, and 
other earlier turning points, plus the rela- 
tively strong showings of the January indices 
provide indications that this recession can 
be relatively mild and short. 

Some monthly change indices, such as 
employment, do not show definite evidence 
of having passed a turning point yet. His- 
torically, however, turning points in em- 
ployment usually follow by a month or two 
other turning points. Thus, January may 
prove to be the month of maximum rate of 
decline in employment. 

One other significant business trend is 
the firmness of most price indices. With 
prices holding relatively stable during the 
recession, a business upturn and other in- 
flationary pressures may result in price in- 
creases. Inflation may again become a ma- 
jor problem in 1961. 

In January, the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents’ Business Survey Com- 
mittee reported new orders and production 
declining slightly, with turning points hav- 
ing been reached in November. Employ- 
ment declined for the llth consecutive 
month, with January showing the greatest 
rate of decline. Inventory liquidations have 
tended to be slightly less since August, and 
during January the rate of liquidation was 
reduced noticeably. Prices registered a 
slight increase in January, after declining 
during the preceding 3 months. 

New orders in the New England area 
registered a greater decline in January than 
any month since January 1958. This is not 
an encouraging indication, although it is 
encouraging to note that the decline has 
not reached the proportions it did in the 
1953-54, and 1957-58 recessions. Produc- 
tion and employment both showed increases 
in January. Raw material inventory liquida- 
tions were less in January than during the 
preceding 5 months, and work-in-process 
inventories showed a slight increase. Prices 
rose only slightly in January, after 3 months 
of decline. 

The business conditions index for the De- 
troit area continued to decline in January, 
with the rate of decline being about the 
same as the preceding 2 months. Employ- 
ment also was reduced further in January, 
this being the 11th consecutive month of 
decline. Inventory liquidation diminished 
noticeably, however, and was at the lowest 
rate of decline since April 1960. Prices were 
firm, registering no change. 
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Although none of the Cleveland monthly 
change indices are presented as seasonally 
adjusted, the indices for new orders and 
production increased more than usual in 
January. Employment continued to decline, 
with the January reduction being slightly 
less than December. January inventory re- 
ductions were almost negligible, after having 
shown liquidations during the 7 previous 
months. Prices declined slightly. 

Order backlogs, volume of business and 
production all declined in the Pittsburgh 
area, but the rate of decline in January was 
not as great as it had been in December. 
Employment suffered the greatest rate of 
decline but inventory liquidation was much 
less than it had been during the preceding 
7 months. Vendors continued to provide 
faster deliveries. 

Employment in the Chicago area reached 
its greatest rate of decline in January. 
Other rates of decline, however, were less 
than they had been in preceding months. 
Declines in order backlogs, production and 
inventories were less in January than they 
had been in October and November. Ven- 
dors continued to provide faster deliveries, 
but the rate of improvement was less than 
in many of the previous months. Prices 
showed no change in January. 

The purchase policy indices show that 
some extensions were made in forward pur- 
chasing commitments during January. The 
NAPA Business Survey registered increases 
in capital expenditures, production mate- 
rials and MRO supplies, after having dipped 
in December. New England and Detroit 
purchase policy indices both rebounded 
from a December low, while the Chicago 
index declined slightly. Most purchasing 
executives are continuing to pursue a 
cautious purchasing policy. If a business 
upturn does occur, however, further exten- 
sions in forward commitments should occur 
in the coming months. 


Another optimistic report appeared in 
the Washington Star of February 27, 
1961, in the following AP dispatch from 
New York: 


Most LEADERS THINK RECESSION 
BoTrTtom 


New Yorx, February 27.—Four out of five 
businessmen believe the recession has hit 
bottom or is on the road to recovery, says 
Dun’s review. 

The Dun & Bradstreet publication will 
report in its March issue that more than one 
in four businessmen feels a recovery from 
recession already is well underway. Even 
those who look for a continued deepening 
of the recession, it adds, generally expect 
improvement in business by the end of the 
first half. 

A survey of 1,100 leading manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers resulted in an out- 
standing impression of a general mood of 
confidence in the economy among large 
numbers of executives, the magazine said. 
It added that such a frame of mind was 
present in similar samplings made in the 
closing stages of the recessions of 1949, 1954 
and 1958. 


Has Hit 





PORT OF LOS ANGELES-LONG 
BEACH CUSTOMHOUSE 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Government built a bridge 22 miles away 
from a river it was supposed to span, 
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that would seem irrational to most peo- 
ple. If it undertook to build airport 
facilities 22 miles from the runways, that 
might seem a bit odd, too. Yet an 
equally incredible undertaking is in the 
mill at the twin ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach in southern California. 
The Government is about to build a 
customhouse 22 miles inland from the 
ports. The reaction of persons with 
logical thought processes is hinted at in 
the following editorial in the February 
19 issue of the Long Beach Independent 
Press Telegram, which also gives some 
of the background regarding this event: 


New CusTOMHOUSE BELONGS IN HARBOR 


It is time for the Federal Government to 
face facts and locate the proposed new cus- 
toms house for the Los Angeles Customs 
District in the harbor area where it should 
have been in the first place. 

Many easterners—accustomed to cities 
that go up instead of out—have no concep- 
tion of the vast distances we live with here 
in the West. When a site in the Los An- 
geles Civic Center was proposed by a mid- 
town Los Angeles Congressman, it is pos- 
sible General Services Administration 
Officials did not realize that they would be 
building a customhouse 22 miles inland 
from the harbors it is mainly designed to 
serve. 

The Los Angeles Customs District is the 
fastest growing customs district in the 
Nation. It collected $89,748,713 in the last 
fiscal year. Ninety percent or more of the 
district’s collections come from the port of 
Long Beach and the port of Los Angeles. 
Most of its personnel are employed at the 
harbors. 

Location of the customhouse 22 miles 
away from the harbor area causes undue 
hardship and delay to shippers and is con- 
trary to practice in other ports. In New 
York, for instance, the customhouse is three 
blocks from the harbor, in San Francisco 
it is four blocks. The most distant custom- 
house, aside from the one proposed for Los 
Angeles, is in Portland, Oreg. That is 2 
miles from the harbor. 

Yet, the Government has proposed that 
a new customhouse be constructed in the 
heart of the Los Angeles Civic Center—22 
miles from the ports. An appropriation to 
build this customs headquarters is included 
in the General Services Administration 
budget sent to Congress by President 
Eisenhower. 

Our harbor communities and their civic 
organizations should demand that Congress 
disapprove construction of the customhouse 
in downtown Los Angeles, and that the 
General Services Administration select a 
new site in the harbor area, one that is 
mutually accessible to both the port of 
Long Beach and the port of Los Angeles. 

Commercial importers report that delays 
of from 1 to 3 days are caused by the present 
location of main customs facilities in the 
Los Angeles Civic Center. In addition to 
costs in time and money to private enter- 
prise, construction of an absentee custom- 
house in Los Angeles will result in the waste 
of Federal funds. 

Foolish and unnecessary duplication of 
facilities will have to be provided for the 
harbor area if the U.S. customs is to ade- 
quately service its major ports of entry with 
its main headquarters 22 miles away. 

Opposition to the civic center site is not 
only based on the geographic and economic 
considerations involved. The scheme has 
drawn fire from architects and from down- 
town Los Angeles property owners and busi- 
nessmen. 

They point out that there are no provi- 
sions for off-street parking in the civic cen- 
ter plan, and that the building would add 
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to the already acute traffic congestion in 
the heart of Los Angeles. 

Customs officials have pointed to their 
lack of personnel as a serious problem in 
meeting the growing menace of narcotics 

through the harbors. An absen- 
tee customhouse complicates this problem. 

The board of harbor commissioners of the 
port of Los Angeles endorsed the soundness 
of a customhouse in the harbor area the 
other day when they offered the Federal Gov- 
ernment free land for such a site. 

Two days later, in an amazing reversal, 
they withdrew the offer, pleading complica- 
tions. However, they did not attack the logic 
of having the customhouse in the harbor. 

The complications are political. Propo- 
nents of the Los Angeles Civic Center—who 
see an opportunity to get a fine new build- 
ing at the Federal taxpayers’ expense—set 
up such a clamor that city officials, who are 
facing reelection in Aprii, persuaded the Los 
Angeles harbor board to withdraw its offer. 

We think the Los Angeles commissioners 
were right in the first place. We urge the 
Federal Government in the interests of ef- 
ficiency, economy, and service to reconsider 
the matter and to choose a new site in the 
harbor area. 


On February 23 the same newspaper 
again dealt with the issue in commenting 
on an action followed by an inaction on 
the part of the Los Angeles Board of 
Harbor Commissioners: 

Sap But Nor DEFEATED 


Our esteemed colleague Bynner Martin of 
the San Pedro News-Pilot took a more-in- 
sorrow-than-in-anger look at the Los Angeles 
Harbor Commission in his “Pilot's Log’’ col- 
umn this week. Martin wrote: 

“I got that this-is-where-I-came-in feel- 
ing last week when I read that the Los 
Angeles Board of Harbor Commissioners had 
offered a free site for a $36 million US. cus- 
tomhouse if it is built at the harbor itself 
instead of in the Los Angeles Civic Center. 

“And once again I felt a little sad Friday 
afternoon when I learned that the harbor 
commission—under pressure from down- 
town Los Angeles interests—had withdrawn 
its generous offer. * * * 

“Harbor leaders have tried periodically 
for more than 20 years to win approval of a 
harbor location for the customhouse. But 
downtown Los Angeles interests beat back 
each attempt.” 

Like Mr. Martin, we feel sad, too. But we 
don’t feel defeated. We feel the fight has 
just begun. This time, we think, there is an 
excellent chance that logic will finally pre- 
vail and that a harbor facility—the custom- 
house—will finally be built in the harbor 
instead of 22 miles inland where it can func- 
tion only by remote control. . 

During the election campaign, John F. 
Kennedy had much to say about efficiency in 
Government, about getting the most for our 
tax dollars, about making Government re- 
sponsive to the needs of the people it serves. 

The customhouse question provides an 
opportunity for the new administration to 
put its brave words into practice. Propo- 
nents of a civic center customhouse, fearing 
this, have calied for speed in approving the 
unsound original plan. They would panic 
the new administration into acting before 
they have looked at what they are acting on. 

A customhouse 22 miles away from the two 
ports it serves is absurd on the face of it. 
It means that Federal facilities have to be 
duplicated at the ports if shippers and im- 
porters are to get the service they have a 
right to expect. It means not one custom- 
house but two. 

' Suppose we stipulate that we will have 
two customhouses—one to do the work and 
the other 22 miles inland to fill up a hole in 
somebody's civic center at taxpayer expense. 
‘We are not only paying for two custom- 
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houses. We. are paying added personnel and 
administrative costs. And we are still not 
getting the service we should. 

We do not believe that, facing the possi- 
bility of a budget deficit, the new adminis- 
tration is going to build a customhouse for 
everyone that wants one—harbor or inland. 

Los Angeles is currently in a mayoralty 
election campaign. Undoubtedly, this was 
the factor that prevailed on the Los 
Harbor Commission to reverse itself on of- 
fering a harbor customs site. 

We, in Long Beach and in the other harbor 
communities, do not face this problem. We 
can demand a harbor customs without fear 
of retaliation by the powerful Los Angeles 
interests. We must carry the battle until 
our friends in Los Angeles—the harbor 
commission and others—are once again free 
to speak what is in their hearts. 

In this connection, we commend the Long 
Beach Chamber of Commerce, the Long 
Beach Harbor Commissioners, and the city 
council who have adopted resolutions in 
favor of a harbor customhouse. We urge 
other groups to follow their example. 


Further light on the subject is con- 
tained in the following’ resolution 
adopted February 20 by the Long Beach 
Board of Harbor Commissioners: 


Whereas the Los Angeles Customs District 
serving the Long Beach-Los Angeles harbor 
area is the fastest-growing customs district 
in the Nation, has no adequate customs fa- 
cilities in the harbor area and has collected 
$89,748,713 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960; and 

Whereas the port of Long Beach, Calif., is 
one of the top-ranking ports in the United 
States, having handled 10,285,868 tons of 
cargoes in 1959-60, and commerce through 
the port generates a substantial portion of 
the workload of the Los Angeles Customs 
District; and 

Whereas 90 percent or more of the dis- 
trict’s collections come from the two har- 
bors of Los Angeles and Long Beach and 
most of its personnel are employed at those 
harbors; and 

Whereas customs officers at the port of 
Long Beach and at the port of Los Angeles 
are also called upon to cooperate with other 
law-enforcement agencies to meet the grow- 
ing menace of narcotics smuggling; and 

Whereas the Congress has been asked to 
appropriate funds for the construction of 
@ new customhouse on a site located in 
downtown Los Angeles, 22 miles from the 
two harbors; and 

Whereas this is in opposition to proven 
practice at other ports which is to locate 
customs headquarters within the harbor 
area, usually within blocks of the actual har- 
bor; and 

Whereas the construction of a Los An- 
geles customhouse on a site 22 miles from 
the harbor has been protested by shippers 
as causing undue hardship and delay in their 
transactions with U.S. customs; and 

Whereas the site and plans have been 
protested by southern California architects 
and downtown Los Angeles businessmen as 
having inadequate parking facilities and con- 
tributing to traffic congestion within the 
downtown area; and 

Whereas construction of a customhouse 
22 miles from the harbor would mean that 
Federal money would be wasted in foolish 
and unnecessary duplication of customs fa- 
cilities in the area of the two harbors in 
order to perform necessary services: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Long Beach Board of 
Harbor Commissioners urges the Congress 
of the United States and the General Serv- 
ices Administration to disapprove construc- 
tion of U.S. customs offices in downtown 
Los Angeles and to locate the new Federal 
customs headquarters within the harbor area 
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on a site mutually convenient to the port of 
Long Beach and the port of Los Angeles. 
Adopted February 20, 1961. 


A similar position was taken by the 
Long Beach Chamber of Commerce pin- 
pointing available Federal land usable 
for a customhouse building: 


Whereas the port of Long Beach, Calif, 
handled 10,285,868 tons of cargoes in fiscal 
year 1959-60, and commerce through the 
Port generates a substantial portion of the 
workload of the Los Angeles Customs Dis- 
trict; and 

Whereas the Los Angeles Customs District 
is the fastest growing customs district in 
the Nation and collected $89,748,713 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960; and 

Whereas 90 percent or more of the dis- 
trict’s collections come from the two har- 
bors of Los Angeles and Long Beach and 
most of its personnel are employed at those 
harbors; and 

Whereas customs officers at the port of 
Long Beach and at the port of Los Angeles 
are also called upon to cooperate with other 
law enforcement agencies to meet the grow- 
ing menace of narcotics smuggling; and 

Whereas the Congress has been asked to 
appropriate funds for the construction of a 
new customhouse on a site located in down- 
town Los Angeles, 22 miles from the two 
harbors; and 

Whereas this is in opposition to proven 
practice at other ports which is to locate 
customs headquarters within the harbor 
area, usually within blocks of the actual 
harbor; and 

Whereas the construction of a Los An- 
geles customhouse on a site 22 miles from 
the harbor has been protested by shippers 
as causing undue hardship and delay in 
their transactions with U.S. customs; and 

Whereas the site and plans have been 
protested by southern California architects 
and downtown Los Angeles businessmen as 
having inadequate parking facilities and 
contributing to traffic congestion within the 
downtown area; and 

Whereas construction of a customhouse 22 
miles from the harbor would mean that Fed- 
eral money would be wasted in foolish and 
unnecessary duplication of customs facili- 
ties in the area of the twin harbors in order 
to perform necessary services; and 

Whereas the board of harbor commission- 
ers of the port of Los Angeles has indicated 
its desire to have the new customhouse 
located in the harbor area: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Long Beach Chamber 
of Commerce urges the Congress of the 
United States and the General Services Ad- 
ministration to disapprove construction of 
a US. Customs Building in downtown Los 
Angeles and to locate the new federal cus- 
toms headquarters within the harbor area 
on a site mutually convenient to the port of 
Long Beach and the port of Los Angeles; and 

That Reeves Field, Terminal Island, Los 
Angeles, presently under lease to the US. 
Navy by the port of Los Angeles, offers the 
most convenient location for both ports; and 

That the Federal Government be urged to 
locate the new customs building and customs 
district headquarters on Reeves Field, Ter- 
minal Island, Los Angeles. 


On many occasions in the past I have 
complained of the illogie of placing the 
customhouse in downtown Los Angeles. 
A sample is the following item carried in 
the Long Beach Press Telegram on April 
8, 1960: 

Hosmer Seeks LOnG BEAcH US. 
CusTOMHOUSE 
(By Bill Broom) 

WasHINGTON.—Representative Craic Hos- 
MER, Republican, of Long Beach, today urged 
the Government to switch the site of its 
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$40 million customhouse and office build- 
ing from Los Angeles Civic Center to Long 
Beach. 

“Construction downtown would be a costly 
mistake and create traffic and parking prob- 
lems which could be avoided in Long Beach,” 
he said. 

Hosmer asked the General Services Admin- 
istration, housekeeping agency for the Gov- 
ernment, to acknowledge its error in choice 
of building sites and start converting its 
plans for construction near the harbor. 
There was no immediate reply from Franklin 
Floete, GSA Administrator. 

The congressman’s proposal resulted from 
a protest by southern California architects. 
They complained there are no provisions for 
off-street parking at the new building. The 
architects asked congressional help in ob- 
taining funds for parking spaces at the civic 
center site. 

However, Hosmer estimated 1,600 parking 
spaces would be required to conform with 
the city’s floor space/parking space ground 
rules. He said these would cost $2 mil- 
lion to build, plus another $1 million for 
land acquisition. That would add 8 percent 
to the building’s estimated cost. 

As an alternative, the Long Beach Con- 
gressman proposed that GSA discard its plans 
to build “at the already densely impacted, 
downtown, smog-harassed Los Angeles Civic 
Center.” 

He pointed out that the city of Long Beach 
has indicated its willingness to provide a 
site in the harbor area. This would place 
the customhouse convenient to Long Beach 
and Los Angeles Harbors within easy access 
of freeways, he said. 

“Failure to provide civic center parking 
would create new traffic problems there ap- 
proaching disastrous conditions,” HosMER 
said. 

“In short,” he told Floete, “‘there is really 
no good reason why this building should 
have been proposed (for civic center). There 
are good and substantial reasons why it 
should be located outside downtown Los An- 
geles. It is not too late to remedy the mis- 
take.” 

The Congressman suggested there might 
even be a money saving. The downtown 
site could be disposed of at a profit to the 
Federal Government, and the new site “un- 
doubtedly would be less expensive,”’ the Con- 
gressman said. 


Notwithstanding the numerous ap- 
peals by myself and others for the sensi- 
ble location of this facility, the General 
Services Administration has been ada- 
mant in its position all customs busi- 
ness in this area shall be conducted only 
after those dealing with the office have 
been preconditioned for submission by 
traveling 22 miles through Los Angeles 
traffic. Whether the perils of the sea 
are equal to the perils of the 44 miles 
round trip between the harbor and 
downtown Los Angeles remain to be seen. 
It is my humble judgment, having ex- 
perienced the violence of the North At- 
lantic in winter and the hurricanes of 
the Pacific Far East as well as Los An- 
geles traffic, life and property is safer 
on any of the oceans than on the streets 
of that city. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barry] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, education 
is one of the most important issues be- 
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fore the 87th Congress. All of us agree 
that more of our people need to be given 
a better education. The question is just 
how this should be done. Some urge 
that through massive amounts of money 
raised by Federal taxes the more pros- 
perous States should aid the less pros- 
perous for new school construction and 
increased teachers’ salaries. On the 
other hand, many people fear that this 
may lead eventually to Federal control 
of our school systems in every State. 
There is also the question of equality of 
opportunity between the private and the 
public school systems in our country. 

All of these controversial matters will 
be studied and debated during the next 
few months in the Congress, the question 
being “How can we aid our schools fairly 
and without Federal domination of our 
educational system?” 

There are two proposals which I would 
like to make. These are not intended 
to be a substitute for such a program 
as the Congress may choose to establish. 
These proposals are intended to be two 
ways in which our schools may be helped 
with very little Federal cost and without 
the dangers of Federal control or unfair 
favoritism. 

At present colleges have second-class 
mailing privileges. Many secondary and 
elementary school officials have written 
to me asking why this privilege should 
be proper for public and private colleges 
but not for public and private elementary 
and secondary schools. There appears to 
be no valid reason for this discrimina- 
tion. Therefore, I am today introducing 
a bill, H.R. 4975, to permit the entry and 
mailing as second-class mail of publica- 
tions of elementary and secondary insti- 
tutions of learning: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4355(a) of title 39 of the United States 
Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “or” immedi- 
ately following the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (8); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (9) and inserting in lieu 
of such period a semicolon and the word 
“or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph (10): 

“(10) by any public or nonprofit private 
elementary or secondary institution of learn- 
ing or its administrative or governing body”. 


This is one method whereby our 
schools may be helped at very small 
cost to the Government, without danger 
of Federal controls and impartially as 
between the public and private schools 
of the Nation. 

My second proposal concerns the fact 
that many of our young people are pre- 
vented from going to college because 
their parents cannot afford it. If this 
Nation wishes to maintain world leader- 
ship this must cease to be so. Also, as a 
matter of principle, education should be 
open to all and its advanced stages 
should not be confined to the few with 
sufficiently wealthy parents. Among 
middle income families 80 percent hope 
to send their children to college but only 
half of these ever do. The average cost 
of college education, $1,550 per year for 
each child, is a little too much for such 
people. Some families can just barely 
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afford it, others cannot. With moderate 
assistance, most in this income bracket 
could afford it. 

Therefore I am today introducing a 
bill, H.R. 4976, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
a deduction from gross income for tui- 
tion expenses paid by him for the edu- 
cation of himself, his spouse, or any of 
his dependents. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, (a) 
part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
additional itemized deductions for indi- 
viduals) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 218. TUITION EXPENSES. 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF DeEpuUcTION.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction any amounts paid during the 
taxable year by the taxpayer for the tuition, 
at an educational institution, of the taxpayer 
or of any other individual with respect to 
whom the taxpayer is entitled for such year 
to an exemption under section 151. 

“(b) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION DEFINED.— 
The term ‘educational institution’ means 
only a public or private educational insti- 
tution— 

“(1) which normally maintains a regular 
faculty and curriculum and normally has a 
regularly organized body of students in at- 
tendance at the place where its educational 
activities are carried on; and 

“(2) contributions to or for the use of 
which are deductible under section 170.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part VII 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“SEc. 218. Turtrion ExPENSES.” 

Sec. 2. Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to definition of ad- 
justed gross income) is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (6) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(7) TurIrion EXPENSES.—The deduction 
allowed by section 218.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1960. 


This legislation would broaden the 
educational base of our Nation without 
danger of Federal controls, with very 
small cost to the Government and im- 
partially among all the schools of the 
country. 

Many schools have urged these pro- 
posals. They are sound and of great 
merit. I hope that the subcommittees 
to which these bills are referred will give 
them careful study and that they will be 
incorporated into that body of legisla- 
tion to improve education in the United 
States which will be passed by the Con- 
gress this year. 





AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAWS 815 
AND 874 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Witson] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced legis- 
lation to make permanent certain provi- 
sions of school impact legislation, known 
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as Public Laws 815 and 874, which are 
being threatened by a recent Executive 


porary means of assisting school districts 
in areas affected by heavy concentration 
of Federal workers, it is evident that the 
formula used to determine Federal im- 
pact has worked satisfactorily and should 
become permanent legislation. 

It seems to me to be a logical general 
concept that the Federal Government 
has an obligation to communities and 
areas in which it creates problems, such 
as overcrowding of schools and overtax- 
ing of local community services. The 
Federal Government should be willing to 
pick up the tab for at least partial res- 
titution for the costs incurred by Fed- 
eral activity. 

‘Public Laws 815 and 874 have worked 
remarkably well in areas where Federal 
impact occurs, and I urge my colleagues 
to support a permanent extension of this 
commendable program of Federal aid to 
education with a minimum of Federal 
control. 





NATO AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boutinc). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Hosmer] is recognized for 45 
minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, con- 
ceived as a shield against Soviet aggres- 
sion.in Western Europe, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization has proved a 
highly effective instrument for the 


purpose. 

Constantly from its inception NATO 
has faced changing conditions within its 
own orbit and in the nature and extent 
of the threat against which it guards. 
Flexible adjustments to meet new cir- 
cumstances have been accomplished in 
part by formal decisions and in part by 
hardly perceptible self-generated evolu- 
tionary changes in functions, organiza- 
tion, and hardware. 

Undoubtedly, the most significant im- 
pacts on the NATO structure are result- 
ing from the acquisition of nuclear capa- 
bilities by some of the allies. 

This followed emergence of Soviet in- 
tercontinental ballistics missiles which 
for the first time made direct and effec- 
tive attack on the U.S. homeland pos- 
sible. Fears generated that, under the 
threat of nuclear ICBM retaliation, the 
United States now might be deterred 
from fulfilling its obligations to NATO 
in the event of Soviet armed aggression 
against Western Europe. These became 
translated into desires both for reassur- 
ance and for a larger role by NATO na- 
tions in nuclear weaponry. Political 
reality required response to the desires, 
irrespective of the invalidity of the fears, 
upon which they were founded. 

Wisely or unwisely, it primarily took 
the form of furnishing nuclear capabili- 
ties to many of the allies after amend- 
ment of the U.S. Atomic Energy Act in 
the summer of 1958. The changed law 
still did not permit proliferation of nu- 
clear warheads by turning them over to 
possession. But it did au- 
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thorize deployment of U.S. nuclear war- 
heads in custody of U.S. detachments 
to allied-operated delivery systems. This 
permits ready mating of warheads and 
missiles or manned aircraft into oper- 
able weapons systems on the joint con- 
currence of the United States and the 
user nation. 

Implementation has followed by actual 
assignment of the U.S. custodial units 
and, in many cases, also furnishing the 
missiles or aircraft delivery units under 
the military assistance program. Pro- 
cedurally these arrangements have been 
concluded on a bilateral basis with in- 
dividual NATO governments. Sub- 
stantively their principal effects have 
been upon NATO itself. Because of the 
nature of one of the weapons systems 
involved, intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles, the entire strategic concept of 
NATO has been called up for serious re- 
evaluation. ‘This stems from the dis- 
tinction between strategic and tactical 
weapons systems. 

In one sense, this distinction has been 
blurred out where nuclear warheads are 
involved because their destructive power 
is so vast. In another sense, it remains, 
notwithstanding them, if the range of 
@ weapons system’s delivery unit is 
looked at. 

Cannons, mortars, and even missiles 
with ranges of a few hundred miles are 
still within the limits of the battlefield 
under modern warfare conditions. With 
or without nuclear warheads they re- 
main within the definition of tactical 
weapons systems. In NATO hands in 
Europe they are incapable of striking 
into the Soviet heartland. Even though 
they may cause Soviet planners to think 
several times before initiating armed ag- 
gression, they do not constitute retalia- 
tory weapons posing a strategic deter- 
rent. On the same reasoning, the tac- 
tical definition also applies to nuclear 
armed antiaircraft missiles in NATO 
hands. 

NATO’s manned “strike” aircraft on 
European bases are in a somewhat dif- 
ferent category. On one-way missions 
they would be capable of striking some 
target in the Soviet heartland. But for 
all practical purposes they are tactical 
systems, not strategic ones. They lack 
ability to penetrate the heartland with 
sufficient fuel to guarantee success of a 
mission or, perhaps, to penetrate 
through Soviet fighter and missile de- 
fenses at all. In this they fail to meet 
two fundamental criteria of adequate 
strategic systems. Nor with any realism 
can the Soviets fear them as posing 
danger of a first-strike attack against 
them. Hours of flight time under condi- 
tions of 100 percent certainty of detec- 
tion and opportunity for interception 
would be involved. At most these 
manned aircraft are capable of tactical 
interdiction missions in satellite terri- 
tory after a Soviet attack occurs. They 
strategic, not tactical, weapons. 

The net effect of adding the foregoing 
nuclear capable weapons systems to 
NATO has been to give reassurance of 
continued U.S. allegiance to the alliance 
and to strengthen considerably the 
NATO shield. It has raised no basic new 
questions regarding the strategic role of 
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NATO or has it created an offensive 
potential of any believable threat to the 
US.S.R. 

The same cannot be said of soft-based, 
liquid-fueled intermediate-range ballis- 
tic missiles. With nuclear capabilities 
in the 1,500-mile range, these clearly are 
strategic, not tactical weapons. 

Tactical nuclear weapons systems 
having met all needs, it is incomprehen- 
sible that strategic weapons systems of 
this nature should be deployed before 
a thorough evaluation and decision 
whether NATO should assume strategic 
deterrence responsibilities at all. If it 
should, it is even more incomprehensible 
that multi-million-dollar liquid-fueled 
missile systems so patently inadequate 
for the purpose could rationally be as- 
signed to execute them. 

It is little wonder that a broad review 
of the entire military strategy of NATO 
is being sought by most NATO govern- 
ments. The polite excuse for the re- 
evaluation is the U.S. offer regarding 
Polaris missiles made last December at 
the NATO Ministerial Council meeting. 
But its real roots are in the incredible 
events just described preceding it which 
pushed NATO into the deterrent busi- 
ness via the back door. The sooner the 
broad review is made, the better for all 
concerned. It necessarily involves one, 
and possibly two, decisions: 

First, should NATO assume any strate- 
gic deterrent responsibilities at all? and, 

Second, if so, what nuclear capable 
weapons system or systems are appro- 
priate? 

Answer to these questions requires un- 
derstanding of what strategic deterrent 
capability means and what it does not 
mean. Most of all it does not mean an 
ability to strike first. Its whole purpose 
is to deter a potential enemy from strik- 
ing first. This means believable capabil- 
ity of surviving the enemy’s first strike 
and hitting back with such unacceptable 
devastation that he is deterred from 
striking in the first place. 

In short, deterrent capability, to be be- 
lievable, must possess post first-strike 
capability to make and communicate a 
decision to retaliate plus adequate sur- 
viving weapons to penetrate to and de- 
stroy programed enemy targets. 

Soft deterrent systems on Europe’s 
land areas in close range of the Soviet 
Union simply do not meet these criteria. 
This is true whether they are in our own 
hands or in NATO’s or based on the 
independent nuclear capability of an ally 
such as the United Kingdom. Inescap- 
able is the fact that they are close, cheap, 
and easy for the potential enemy’s in- 
tensive and highly accurate surprise 
first-strike capability to destroy. 

The additional folly and illusion of 
liquid-fueled IRBM’s in NATO hands as 
supposedly deterrent weapons is that 
they sit like ducks during long count- 
down periods on soft, exposed pads. 
Short distances make attack warning 
times so small that launching them be- 
fore destruction would be all but impos- 
sible, Any serious thought of their sur- 
vival for use as second-strike deterrent 
weapons is so irrational that unless they 
appear to the Soviets as provocatively 
deployed for a calculated first strike 
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against them, they must appear as mon- 
uments to the stupidity of the strategists 
who placed them there. In the first 
case, they encourage a Soviet first strike 
on the theory that the risk of not pre- 
empting the initiative would be greater 
than the risk of striking first and ac- 
cepting the consequent damage. In the 
second case, they invite a Soviet first 
strike on the theory the West’s military 
strategists are so incompetent that vic- 
tory would be easy. 

Without reference to particular deter- 
rent missile weapons systems there are 
two command decision difficulties in- 
herent in NATO bearing on whether it 
should assume deterrent responsibili- 
ties. These are (a) a delay factor of 
unknown magnitude arising from the 
number of authorities who must consent; 
and (b) a delay before firing a missile, 
which once launched cannot be stopped, 
to positively determine the enemy’s in- 
tention in order to avoid accidental war. 
It is technically feasible to reduce both 
these delay’factors, but they cannot be 
entirely eliminated. 

All this fails to add up to a conclusive 
argument against NATO countries pos- 
sessing an independent capability to 
deter an all-out attack on themselves. 
This would be useful if it can be financed 
without diverting expenditures on even 
more critical needs for conventional 
forces to deter or if necessary fight and 
win a limited war. It also is feasible in 
terms of the above-mentioned Polaris 
missile offer, involving possible purchase 
by NATO of upward of 100 of the solid- 
fueled missiles and the assignment of 
five U.S. atomic submarines carrying an- 
other 80 of them to the NATO command. 

Of course, U.S. naval units at sea 
would not constitute a NATO deterrent 
capability independent of the United 
States, but those purchased by NATO 
would. But merely using them to re- 
place liquid-fueled IRBM’s on soft- 
launch pads would do little to give NATO 
any real deterrent capability. Deployed 
on mobile highway, railway, or river-lane 
carriers, however, Polaris in NATO 
hands would achieve greatly enhanced 
survivability and approach fulfilling the 
criteria for an effective deterrent system. 
Drawbacks to such deployment are in- 
creased risks of accidents, sabotage, and 
espionage aimed at nuclear weapons de- 
sign information. 

Undoubtedly, placing these Polaris 
missiles at sea on NATO surface or sub- 
surface ships would be the preferable de- 
ployment. It would enhance survivabil- 
ity and security to the maximum and 
keep espionage problems to a minimum. 
Additionally, this being the medium in 
which their location best serves the de- 
terrent function, it is correspondingly 
the medium in which their presence least 
contributes to international tensions. 
This is because accidents are less likely 
and Soviet fears that they are calculated 
as first-strike weapons by the West are 
less supportable. . 

Thus, should it be determined that 
NATO shall possess an independent nu- 
clear deterrent capability, there is a 
means within the realm of reason to ac- 
complish it. But whatever is the de- 
cision, it remains clear that liquid-fueled 
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IRBM’s in NATO hands are costly mis- 
takes which should be remedied forth- 
with. 

In closing I wish to point out that 
there are many parallels between ICBM’s 
and IRBM’s. Thus the arguments 
against liquid-fueled IRBM’s in NATO 
hands are applicable to the liquid-fueled 
ICBM complexes in the continental 
United States established for our own 
strategic deterrent purposes. Whether 
these complexes are soft or hardened, 
the difference of the arguments is one 
of degree only. The United States must 
review its policies in this regard with 
the aim of getting our missile capability 
seaborne, above or below the surface, 
where it can survive and make our de- 
terrent strikeback threat believable. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SOAPY WILLIAMS HAS EARNED RETIREMENT 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, Michi- 
gan’s former Governor, currently Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, Soapy Williams, is on a tour of 
Africa which has not gone unnoticed in 
the world press. This, of course, is not 
surprising. It is difficult not to notice 
Soapy Williams. 

The State Department already has 
found it necessary to explain to the press 
in Washington what Mr. Williams really 
had in mind when he sounded off in 
Africa. Mr. Williams for 12 years was 
chief executive of a once great State, 
Michigan, and he, with significant as- 
sists from Walter Reuther and August 
Scholle, succeeded in bringing Michigan 
to her financial knees. 

I believe some who are not as well 
acquainted with Mr. Williams as we in 
Michigan might misconstrue his 
speeches in Africa, and might also be 
inclined to ascribe his attitude and con- 
duct to the Kennedy administration, as- 
suming Mr. Williams to be a bright and 
shining apostle of the New Frontier. 

For this reason, I feel that I, as one 
who has been a constant, if somewhat 
unwilling, witness of Mr. Williams’ per- 
formances over the last decade, should 
undertake his defense and that of the 
administration in which he was given, 
in the words of President Kennedy, a 
position of responsibility ‘second to 
none” in what is probably the most sen- 
sitive, delicate, and potentially explosive 
area of international affairs. 

I do not believe, for example, that Mr. 
Williams intended any slight to our 
friends, who may be attempting to deal 
skillfully with a very sticky situation. 
I do not believe he intended to intervene 
and dictate to Africans, black or white, 
how their destiny should be worked out. 
He just had an unfortunate lapse—he 
thought he was still campaigning in 
Michigan. For 12 years he wore the 
mantle of the champion of the down- 
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trodden and shook his fists at the evil 
businessmen and vested interests. 

I think Mr. Williams’ intentions were 
the best in the world—he simply and sin- 
cerely wished to assure the underpriv- 
ileged and underdeveloped areas of Af- 
rica of the deep and abiding concern of 
the new administration in their welfare. 

That Mr. Williams’ choice of words 
may have been unfortunate may possibly 
be ascribed to the absence of his former 
incomparable press agent, Paul Weber, 
who, for a decade, successfully portrayed 
“Soapy” as the knight in shining armor 
tilting unceasingly, even though un- 
productively, with the Republican Mich- 
igan Legislature, in behalf of the welfare 
of the common man. 

But I assure my colleagues, and also 
our friends abroad, that Mr. Williams 
meant no harm. His ideals and his ob- 
jectives are laudatory. Nor should the 
New Frontier be blackened by one un- 
fortunate lapse of Michigan’s irrepres- 
sible former Governor. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Williams has made 
great progress. It took him 12 years 
to wreck Michigan. It only took him 1 
month to wreck our African relations. 
Has he not made his contribution to pub- 
lic service and earned retirement? 

I include the following articles at this 
point in my remarks: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 
23, 1961] 
WILLIAMS STATEMENT IRKsS SOUTH AFRICA 
(By John Hughes) 

Carz Town.—Sources close to the white 
Nationalist Government of South Africa are 
indicating mounting concern over the ap- 
parent new policy of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration toward South Africa. 

Touching off the concern was the speech 
in Nairobi this week of the new American 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, G. Mennen Williams. Mr. Williams is 
reported as saying that the African people 
should have self-determination at the speed 
they want it, “and as far as we are concerned 
that is true of the Rhodesian Federation and 
the Union of South Africa.” 

The pro-Government Cape Town newspaper 
Die Burger calls Thursday for a strong South 
African protest to the U.S. Government. It 
says in an editorial, “Williams is known in 
America for his aggressive liberalism in re- 
gard to race relations.” 


THREE OBJECTIONS LISTED 

Die Burger says Mr. Williams has started 
his African tour with a policy statement 
which creates “the impression that he is go- 
ing to tackle the formidable problems of 
Africa on the same level as he handled the 
Negro vote in Detroit (during the American 
presidential election) .” 

The paper lists three main objections to 
the Williams pronouncement. The effect of 
his speech, it says, is to pour “oil on the 
flames of a black imperialism—a drive toward 
black domination that is strong and dan- 
gerous enough without being encouraged 
recklessly in this way by an American 
spokesman.” 

Secondly, it says, every thinking Westerner 
recognizes that the tempo of self-determina- 
tion desired by the most impatient black 
leaders is too rapid to insure the mainte- 
nance of civilized standards; yet, says the pa- 
per, Mr. Williams has approved such a tempo. 

Third, says Die Burger, Mr. Williams’ 
gravest mistake is that he expressly applies 
“all these miscon ’ to the federa- 
tion and South Africa, the latter country 
being a sovereign state which has just as 
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much right as the United States to be in- 
censed by attempts to have its internal 
policies prescribed for it. 

“Tolerable South African-American rela- 
tions can hardly be continued on the basis 
of such an attitude, and we hope that this 
fact will be brought home forcibly to the 
American Government.” 


CALLED IRRESPONSIBLE 


In the Senate, or upper parliamentary 
house, Wednesday afternoon Senator Jan H. 
Grobler, one of the government’s spokesmen 
and specialists on African affairs, delivered a 
biting attack on Mr. Williams. Mr. Grob- 
ler said that a more “unrealistic and reck- 
less approach to conditions in Africa” was 

ble. 

Mr. Grobler attacked the Williams state- 
ment as irresponsible and shortsighted and 
said the outcome would be nothing less 
than the encouragement of the most ex- 
tremist African leaders because it was their 
motto which Mr. Williams now supported— 
namely, “Africa for the Africans.” 

Mr. Grobler said people like Mr. Williams 
should stop their hypocrisy and give their 
attention rather to racial dissension in the 
United States. “They must stop trying to 
get the good will of the Africans by echoing 
Moscow,” he said. 

He declared the time had come to say 
straight from the shoulder that the white 
community in South Africa had just as 
much right to existence as an independent 
nation as the Americans in the United 
States. 





[From the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 
24, 1961] 
WILLIAMS IN AFRICA RAISES EYEBROWS 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Paris.—It may be out of consideration for 
the new administration that very little has 
appeared in the papers here about what 
Mennen Williams has had to say in the 
course of his first tour of Africa as Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. 

Even so, there has been more than enough 
to raise eyebrows and tempers on two conti- 
nents. 

Mr. Williams, it seems, has been missing 
no opportunity to proclaim the bold new 
Kennedy policy of “Africa for the Africans.” 

According to the London Times, he started 
off a visit to Nairobi this week by declaring 
that Africans should have self-determina- 
tion, free from pressures of the cold war, at 
the speed at which they wanted it. He 
added: “So far as we are concerned, that is 
true of the Rhodesian Federation and the 
Union of South Africa.” 

There are undoubtedly a great many peo- 
ple who agree basically with what Mr. Wil- 
liams says but who would deny to the death 
his right to say it. There are others who 
would classify his remarks as a kind of well- 
meant but specious formula which, when 
applied to delicate and complicated situa- 
tions, can do much more harm than good. 

The two points of view are not entirely 
contradictory. If Mr. Williams is in Africa 
to win votes, “Africa for Africans” is a fine 
phrase—neat, punchy, and wonderfully sim- 
ple. Coming from an Assistant Secretary of 
State, however, it is neither a policy nor a 
legitimate expression of sympathy. At its 
most innocuous it is an electioneering slogan. 
And in many parts of Africa today it is a 
battle cry. 


DANGEROUS FORMULA 


It is a formula, furthermore, which re- 
duces the whole problem of Africa to its 
simplest and most dangerous proportions: 
Black against white and “nationalists” 
against “colonialists.” 

In situations where moderation and re- 
straint are indispensable it hardens positions 
on both sides and leaves little ground for 
@ workable agreement between the two 
communities. 
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Mr. Williams, for example, brought up the 
case of the Rhodesian Federation. For the 
past 2 weeks, London has been the scene 
of unhappy wrangling over the terms of a 
constitution for Northern Rhodesia where a 
community of 72,000 Europeans lives among 
an African population of 2,250,000. Caught 
between the extreme demands of African 
nationalist leaders and the unshakeable ob- 
stinacy of the white community, the British 
Government has been trying earnestly to 
work out a compromise solution. 

The effort so far has failed. Both sides 
have angrily rejected the British suggestions 
amid talk of violence and secession. Unless 
a new effort at conciliation can be quickly 
launched, a situation frighteningly similar 
to the tragedy of Algeria could easily de- 
velop. 

FEAR MISCALCULATION 

Or take the case of Algeria, itself. After 
nearly 7 years of futile and bloody fight- 
ing it now seems that a compromise solution 
may be in sight. If so, it will be a com- 
promise of reasonable men steering a course 
between extremists on both sides in which 
the rights of both communities are pro- 
tected. But it has taken 7 bitter years 
to produce the first glimmerings of sanity 
and hope. And the smallest miscalculation 
could still be fatal. 

Or if anyone needs to be reminded, there 
is also the example of the Congo. The price 
for yielding to the explosive force of African 
nationalism is a price which is paid very 
largely by the Africans themselves. If self- 
determination ever is to become a reality in 
the Congo, it will most certainly not be at 
the speed which nationalist leaders there 
demanded of Belgium. And the wisdom of 
urging similar experiments elsewhere may be 
open to doubt. 

In all of these cases, slogans are no sub- 
stitute for understanding and restraint. For 
a continent in revolution, the interests of the 
West are clearly best served by the orderly 
transition which has already taken place in 
most of the former colonial areas. Blind re- 
sistance to change and precipitous capitula- 
tion represent equal dangers. The fires of 
African nationalism are too hot already to 
require additional fanning. 

These are the things which Europeans who 
live with the problem of Africa have learned 
the hard way over a period of years. They 
are clear enough to the wisest of the African 
leaders. Even clearer, perhaps, than they 
are to Mr. Williams, himself. 

AFRICAN PAPER ATTACKS WILLIAMS, 
“Do-GoopErRs”’ 


(By Warren Unna) 


KAMPALA, UGANDA, February 23.—It is one 
thing to wish the people of Africa Godspeed 
in their independence and another not to 
offend the British colonials who believe they 
have had enough experience to know best. 

G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs, found that out 
today. He had a surprise 50th birthday 
present on awakening this morning: An 
editorial in the East African Standard which 
expressed its reluctance to tell him to hop 
“the first available plane back to America,” 
but nevertheless declaimed about “the loose 
patter and idle fancies of do-gooders who 
step from one plane, which is real, onto 
another plane, which to them is unknown, 
and straightaway produce the answer. 
Last week it was guns; this week it is 
butter.” 

MISTAKE INDICATED 

It was all a mistake—or so Williams tried 
to convey. 

On arriving Tuesday in Nairobi, Kenya, 
the “Mayfair” of British East Africa, Wil- 
liams told a press conference that the Ken- 
nedy administration looked upon “Africa for 
the Africans” and that “the people of Af- 
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rica * * * should set both the pace and ob- 
jectives” of their own independence. He 
added that this philosophy held true for 
the Rhodesias and the Union of South Af- 
rica as well. 

Cables started pouring in from various 
U.S. Embassies in Africa: Did Williams’ re- 
marks herald a new administration policy 
or was he misquoted? 

At his farewell press conference in Nairobi 
this morning the veteran politician said he 
had been misunderstood. 

“The editors didn’t get it. I was using 
‘Africans’ in the generic, the American, 
sense. Of course it included white Africans 
and the Asians as well. * * * We may have 
our feelings about this [nationalism] but 
we certainly are not going out to impose our 
opinions on other people.” 


PRAISES COOPERATION 


Williams then went out of his way to com- 
pliment both the British administrators in 
the crown colony of Kenya and the Euro- 
pean, Asian, and African politicians now 
running for election. 

“This wicket is being properly tended,” 
he declared in praising the cooperative move 
toward Kenya’s independence, 

He added that he thought their efforts 
represented a “tremendously refreshing ob- 
ject lesson” for the Congo. 

All this was in Kenya's magnificently 
modern capital of Nairobi where Williams 
concluded a 2-day visit this morning. 

This afternoon when he arrived here in 
Kampola, capital of Uganda and the fifth 
stop on his month-long tour of 16 African 
countries Williams had far smoother sailing. 

Uganda, a Britain-sized British East Afri- 
can protectorate with a 644-million popula- 
tion, has been far too busy trying to decide 
whether she should even maintain her var- 
ious tribal areas under one administration. 


PEOPLE LESS AGGRESSIVE 


Unlike Kenya, with its bitter Mau Mau 
uprisings, the people of Uganda are far less 
aggressive in their nationalism. If anything, 
the British are pushing Uganda toward in- 
dependence, not vice versa. 

Meantime, there are certain questions 
about Williams’ itinerary. 

Why on a see-and-be-seen tour of Africa 
should Williams be including four British 
territories—Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and 
Zanzibar—and passing up some of the Afri- 
can states which already have attained their 
independence? 

Should the United States be expanding its 
foreign aid programs to areas in which 
Britain already has major development pro- 
grams, or concentrating in some areas and 
leaving the others to the British? 

It is possible that the United States never 
has evolved policy for the emerging British 
East African territories, and that Williams 
and the Kennedy administration are pre- 
paring to do just that. 

Kenya, for one, needs far more money 
and technical assistance than Britain now 
is able to provide. 

Reportedly there are those in London who 
consider this a challenge despite what the 
white settlers in Kenya say. 


WiiuraMs Is GETTING Bap BririsH PRESS 


LONDON, February 23.—President Ken- 
nedy’s man in Africa, G. Mennen Williams, 
is getting a bad British press. 

The Daily Telegraph’s correspondent, Eric 
Downlon, cabled from Kenya that Williams 
had snubbed the whites there. 

“Mr. Williams’ enthusiasm for fraternizing 
with local African politicians appeared to 
outdistance his diplomacy,” reported Down- 
lon. “He ostentatiously ignored white 
guests (at a reception) including several 
Government ministers and prominent busi- 
nessmen.” 

What Williams saw or should have seen 
in his Kenya tour—at least through Down- 
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lon’s eyes—was “How British experts have 
done more in this area in 10 years to im- 
prove African agriculture than tribal au- 
thorities, left to themselves, achieved in 
several centuries.” 

The correspondent in Nairobi for the 
Guardian, of Manchester, also reported the 
stir Williams made, including the Ameri- 
can’s thoughts that the men should do more 
than simply supervise their wives working 
in the ricefields. 

“While it was agreed by many that the 
comment was just,” the Guardian corre- 
spondent cabled, “it was generally thought 
that Mr. Williams, pausing briefly here on 
his whistlestop tour of Africa, was perhaps 
not the man to make it.” 

The British Government refused to be 
brought into the controversy. Said a source 
yesterday: 

“Oh, well, it’s no surprise. We knew all 
along just about what Mr. Williams was 
going to say.” 


[From the Evening Star, Feb. 27, 1961] 
TALKING OvuT OF TURN 

There is a considerable difference between 
being Governor of Michigan and being the 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs. G. Ménnen Williams is learning this 
the hard way. 

While on his African tour, presumably 
to study at first hand the problems there, 
Mr. Williams identified the Kennedy admin- 
istration with the African nationalist slo- 
gan: “Africa for Africans.” When this 

icked up a squabble, he claimed he had 
said or had meant to say that this included 
all Africans—black, white, and Asians. He 
should have stopped there, but he didn’t. He 
went on to say that “America wants for the 
Africans what the Africans want for them- 
selves.”” The trouble with this is that the 
things the Africans want for themselves, 
especially the white and the black Africans, 
are utterly irreconcilable. America cannot 
possibly want both white supremacy and a 
dominant African nationalism at one and 
the same time. 

In another rhetorical foray, Mr. Williams 
warned against creating in British Africa a 
vacuum into which “another kind of tyranny 
(Communist tyranny) can enter.” Of 
course, he meant well. But the words were 
hardly out of his mouth before he had to 
say that he was withdrawing the phrase— 
that he hadn’t meant to suggest that the 
British were tyrannical. 

We have no doubt that the reaction to all 
of this in London and elsewhere is a minor 
tempest which soon will blow itself out. 
Nevertheless, it teaches two lessons. One 
is that the American Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs should guard 
against the careless word. The other is that 
domestic political service, however faith- 
fully rendered in a presidential campaign, 
does not necessarily qualify a man for top- 
flight diplomatic service in one of the world’s 
most explosive and sensitive areas. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEaDER] is probably as concerned about 
“Soapy” Williams on the African Con- 
tinent as I am about liquid fuel inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles on the 
European Continent, and I think prob- 
ably with as good reason. 





A SELECT COMMITTEE ON URBAN 
AFFAIRS FOR THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

BoLutinG). Under previous order of the 

House, the gentleman from Massachu- 

setts [Mr. Morse] is recognized for 45 

minutes. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months there have been many proposals 
to establish a Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs, with full Cabinet status. 

It is my thinking that before such a 
step is taken, it would be wise to estab- 
lish in this House a Select Committee on 
Urban Affairs, which would investigate 
and report to the Congress on the nu- 
merous problems confronting our mod- 
ern municipalities, and the proper role 
of the Federal Government in meeting 
these problems, 

This is my proposal—and I yesterday 
filed a resolution calling for the creation 
of a Select House Committee on Urban 
Affairs. The number of congressional 
committees now charged with responsi- 
bility for legislative action on affairs 
concerned with urban living are as nu- 
merous and uncoordinated as the bu- 
reaus and agencies which administer 
Federal assistance to local areas. My 
suggestion should not be construed as 
a criticism of the operations or accom- 
plishments of any of these committees. 
It is rather an attempt to find a more 
efficient method of recognizing and serv- 
ing urban needs. 

In the last quarter of a century, tech- 
nological, economic, and social forces 
have completely altered the pattern of 
American living. Sparsely populated 
rural areas and small towns no longer 
dominate the American scene. Instead 
there exists an overwhelming trend 
toward urbanization. 

We have all heard the demographer’s 
predictions of expansion of our popula- 
tion and of the concentration of the ma- 
jor portion of this growth in urban areas. 
It might be well to recount these basic 
population findings and predictions. 

First, between 1940 and 1960, U.S. pop- 
ulation increased by an astounding 48 
million. According to Dr. Hansen of the 
University of Chicago, a recognized pop- 
ulation authority, an additional 80 mil- 
lion persons probably will be added in the 
20 years from 1960 to 1980, making us a 
nation of 260 million people by 1980. 

Second, in 1960, 108 million people, 
or approximately 60 percent of the coun- 
try’s population, lived in metropolitan 
areas. It is predicted that by 1970, 70 
percent will be living in urban communi- 
ties—or some 140 million people. 

Third, of the 140 million expected to 
be residing in urban areas in 1970, 82 
million will be located in the suburbs. 

The impact of this tremendous con- 
centration of people in urban places has 
been. given slight recognition until the 
last few years. ‘Too few steps have been 
taken to accommodate and guide these 
forces. The history of the world’s 
civilization contains many examples of 
laxity in finding solutions for new prob- 
lems. The story of mass production and 
the era of the automobile in this coun- 
try will surely present a glaring example 
to future historians of the consequences 
of our delay in meeting the challenge of 
urbanization. Our cities have been 
sorely unprepared for increased popu- 
lation and the development of their sur- 
rounding areas has in some instances 
been chaotic. 

If we are to be able to make our cities 
rewarding places in which to live, work, 
and play; if we are to preserve some of 
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the natural beauty of our rich country- 
side; if we are to contribute to the so- 
cial and cultural advancement of all our 
people; and if we are going to maintain 
a steady rate of economic growth; then 
we must accept the need for fully 
coordinated programs of renewal, rede- 
velopment, economic development, 
transportation, and the many other 
areas which are vital to the urban areas. 
It will be necessary not only to correct 
past mistakes—but to erase deteriora- 
tion. We must preserve desirable urban 
areas for the citizens of the future. 
Currently, the rate of renewal in many 
urban areas is running far behind the 
rate of obsolescence. 

The need for assistance to urban areas 
is a national problem. It is, therefore, 
I suggest, the responsibility of the Con- 
gress, with the cooperation of the States 
and local communities, to launch a co- 
ordinated search for the right solution. 
The Federal Government cannot effi- 
ciently assist these communities if its 
approach lacks focus. 

The Select Committee on Urban Af- 
fairs, which I yesterday proposed, would 
investigate the broad spectrum of prob- 
lems which face our metropolitan areas 
and report to the House such recom- 
mendations as it may deem advisable. 
The resolution which I have introduced 
would require a specific recommenda- 
tion with respect to the advisability of 
the establishment of a standing House 
committee with jurisdiction over urban 
affairs. I am convinced that a select 
committee, working with other congres- 
sional committees, with the States and 
their political subdivisions, could do 
much to stimulate orderly and progres- 
sive metropolitan development, both in- 
dustrial and residential, and could 
provide a framework within which 
many of the difficult and agonizing 
problems facing our cities could be 
solved. 

We may find that the creation of a 
congressional committee for urban af- 
fairs is an essential forerunner of a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs, since many 
jurisdictional and administrative prob- 
lems must be resolved before a Federal 
agency can be created. Again, it is pos- 
sible that we may discover that a stand- 
ing congressional committee could, alone, 
effectively achieve the necessary coordi- 
nation of Federal programs. 

I am aware that the creation of this 
committee will not be a simple task; con- 
siderable study must be given to such a 
proposal. It is my conviction, however, 
that immediate consideration should be 
given to this proposal so that the States, 
the regional organizations and the local 
communities can voice their opinions at 
the same time that we consider any pro- 
posals for a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs. 

In this way we may be able to achieve 
the true coordination of national pro- 
grams affecting local economic growth. 





CUBAN FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Pucrysx1] is. 
recognized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 








PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
FORMER PRESIDENTS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the courtesy of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Puctnsk1] very 
much. 

Mr. Speaker, recently an incident of 
deep significance to all Americans oc- 
curred during the transition to the new 
administration, but was little noted in 
the enthusiasm and excitement of the 
inaugural ceremonies. This incident is 
especially noteworthy because it further 
attests the very human thoughtfulness 
of President John F. Kennedy. 

Although the office of the President of 
the United States is the greatest office 
in the world and a President’s respon- 
sibility continues after he leaves office, 
immediately after Inauguration Day 
President Eisenhower and a small staff 
were faced with the prospect of carrying 
out innumerable tasks without the every- 
day necessities of ordinary business ac- 
tivity. When informed of this trying 
situation, President Kennedy immedi- 
ately directed that all necessary facili- 
ties be placed at the disposal of his 
predecessor—fully recognizing that no 
former President’s duties end when he 
leaves office. 

I am bringing this matter to attention 
because the very timely action by Presi- 
dent Kennedy is completely in accord 
with the intent of legislation enacted by 
the Congress in 1958 to provide just such 
essential facilities for the carrying out of 
the heavy responsibilities that devolve 
upon former Presidents. The President’s 
vigorous and effective implementation of 
our objectives is most gratifying to me, 
as the author of the legislation, and, I 
am sure, has the wholehearted endorse- 
ment of the public. 

Public Law 745 manifestly contem- 
plates the very conditions which Presi- 
dent Kennedy dealt with so promptly. 

The underlying necessity for this leg- 
islation, as clearly shown during our 
deliberations before enactment, is the 
heavy public demand for continued ad- 
vice, assistance, and counsel that is 
available only through the experience 
and wisdom of a former President. After 
the most exhaustive and detailed inquiry 
we found it the clear duty of the Gov- 
ernment to provide the wherewithal for 
former Presidents to render this great 
public service. 

Public Law 745 authorizes the Govern- 
ment to furnish each former President 
a@ small staff to assist him, necessary of- 
fice space and facilities, and use of the 
franking privilege. I was the author of 
this legislation and one of its prime pur- 
poses is to provide each former Presi- 
dent with an appropriate office and with 
supplies and services, such as stationery 
and telephone and telegraph services, 
which of course are needed to carry out 
the responsibilities of a former Presi- 
dent of the United States. We did not 
spell out a specific amount to be allowed 
each former President for office space, 
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for furniture and equipment, and for 
supplies and services. That determina- 
tion is left to the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

The House report accompanying the 
bill, for example, points out—and I 
quote: 

The public demands, speeches, confer- 
ences, advice, correspondence, and otherwise, 
after his service of President is over con- 
tinues. 


The report goes on to say that— 

This is more of a service to the public 
than to the President himself in the same 
manner as a Senator’s or Congressman’s 
staff or the large number of Federal em- 
ployees are a service to the public. 


Again, calling attention to the value of 
the legislation, the report goes on to 
cite: 

The assurance it provides that former 
Presidents of the United States will not 
want * * * for the necessary clerical em- 
ployees to answer the letters of the public 
seeking their advice, views, or comments 
with respect to public matters. 


Certainly, these high purposes could 
not be achieved without all of those usual 
supplies and services generally asso- 
ciated with the efficient operation of a 
modern business Office. The office space 
and equipment and the staff specified in 
the law would be useless, one without 
the other. Nor could anything be ac- 
complished in the office space, no mat- 
ter how able the staff, without supplies 
and services which are necessary to 
carry out the various tasks of a former 
President of the United States. 

And so, I want to place on the record 
my sincere personal appreciation—in 
which I know the public concurs—for 
this very discerning Executive imple- 
mentation of a congressional policy laid 
down nearly 3 years ago in anticipation 
of just such a circumstance. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Illinois has yielded to me, and I 
prefer not to yield on this occasion. I 
will yield on any other occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for no further time. 

Mr. GROSS. I would ask the gentle- 
man to yield so that I may ask the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Iowa can ask me a question when 
it is disassociated from my remarks. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I want to 
know—— 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I am not an- 
swering the question now. If the gen- 
tleman wants to ask me a question a 
little later, I will answer it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man withdraw it for the moment? 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw it for the 
rest of the afternoon. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Good. 





CUBAN FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time this afternoon to discuss briefly 
with my colleagues the recent formation 
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of a citizens’ group to beam the truth 
into Cuba. This committee is known as 
the Cuban Freedom Committee. It was 
organized as an adjunct to the Chris- 
tianform Committee, and it is today car- 
rying on an extensive program of radio 
broadcasts into Cuba. 

Last year when I suggested the crea- 
tion of such a committee it was my hope 
that Radio Free Europe would take on 
this additional activity. After many 
conversations and discussions with the 
officers of Radio Free Europe, it was de- 
cided that Radio Free Europe had its 
hands full in the European sector, carry- 
ing truth behind the Iron Curtain of 
Eastern Europe and, therefore, this new 
committee was created. 

I am very happy to say that the ad- 
visory board of the Cuban Freedom Com- 
mittee consists of many dedicated 
Americans, people who have a long and 
rich background of public service. 
Among the members of the board are 
the Honorable Edward G. Miller, Jr., 
New York lawyer and former Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American 
Affairs; Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, pub- 
lisher of the Houston Post and former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Hon. Walter Williams, Seattle 
banker and former Under Secretary 
of Commerce; Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, 
retired; Samuel W. Meek, vice chair- 
man, J. Walter Thompson Co.; Peter 
O’Donnell, Dallas businessman; Harold 
Russell, national commander of the 
AMVETS; George S. Schuyler, asso- 
ciate editor of the Pittsburgh Courier; 
John B. McClatchy, Philadelphia real- 
tor, who is acting as chairman of the 
committee; and myself. 

Our committee has recently agreed to 
enlarge its activities of beaming broad- 
casts into Cuba in view of Fidel Castro’s 
arrogant boast that he was setting up 
powerful radio transmitters in Cuba to 
try to spread revolution throughout 
South America. 

The Cuban Freedom Committee, with 
its very limited resources—and this com- 
mittee relies on public subscription and 
public donations—is conducting pro- 
grams from station WGBS in Miami. 
These programs are directed to the 200,- 
000 Spanish-speaking people in Florida, 
but the programs are also heard very 
well in Cuba. These Spanish broad- 
casts originating in Miami are broad- 
cast daily from 11 a.m. to 12 o’clock 
noon, and from 5 to 6 o’clock in the 
morning. 

The committee also utilizes radio 
SWAN which is operated from a tiny 
island about 40 miles off Honduras 
with a powerful 50,000-watt transmitter. 
They are leasing time to the Cuban Free- 
dom Committee. The broadcasts are 
transmitted both over shortwave and 
standard band frequencies and, while 
they are primarily directed to Cuba, 
they are heard in many other countries 
throughout South America. 

It is significant that these broadcasts 
from radio SWAN are conducted in three 
languages, including the Chinese lan- 
guage. The Chinese Communists have 
been carrying on an intensive program 
of propaganda into all of South America 
and into Cuba where today there are 
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some 30,000 Chinese nationalists living 
in Cuba. 

The Cuban Freedom Committee’s 
other daily broadcasts are in the Spanish 
language—as well as in the English 
language. 

I believe it is very significant that a 
citizens group such as the Cuban Free- 
dom Committee should have undertaken 
this project. It is my firm belief, ever 
since Castro assumed power over Cuba, 
that he has had a free hand in spread- 
ing his “hate America” propaganda 
through his tightly controlled Cuban 
radio and Cuban press. Through this 
completely controlled propaganda proc- 
ess, Castro has been eroding the tradi- 
tional dedication of the Cuban people to 
the principles of freedom. 

I think the time has come when the 
free world should make every effort pos- 
sible to tell the people of Cuba the real 
truth. They should be told the truth 
about their Communist leader and what 
it will mean to the future of Cuba, if 
Cuba is permitted to remain in the 
Soviet orbit. 

I think it should be a matter of great 
concern to us as Americans that we now 
have this Communist base just 90 miles 
from our shores. 

The Cuban Freedom Committee needs 
a great deal of assistance. The Cuban 
Freedom Committee operates strictly 
from public subscriptions and they need 
funds and they need contributions. I 
have taken time today to discuss briefly 
the work of the Cuban Freedom Com- 
mittee simply because I have heard so 
many Americans say they are very 
deeply concerned about what is happen- 
ing in Cuba, and they want to do some- 
thing. They are not quite certain what 
they can do. The Cuban Freedom Com- 
mittee now affords all Americans an op- 
portunity to do something about this 
Communist invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

President Kennedy has shown great 
wisdom when he announced the other 
day that the United States is always 
willing to work with Cuba or any other 
nation that genuinely stands for peace 
and freedom. But, the President also 
wisely pointed out that the first condi- 
tion for restoring our diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Republic of Cuba is a 
guarantee that the people of Cuba will 
have an opportunity to participate in 
free elections. The Cuban Freedom 
Committee is doing everything possible 
to impress this fact on the Cuban people. 

We know that the Cuban people have 
been among our most loyal neighbors. 
We know the Cuban people have a long 
history of dedication to freedom. We 
have as one of our colleagues in this 
House of Representatives a Member 
from Illinois, Mr. O’Hara, who had 
fought so hard to help Cubans win their 
freedom and who has frequently told us 
about the wonderful people of Cuba. 
Certainly, then, we quite properly la- 
ment the fact that today Cuba lies in 
Communist hands. 

Therefore, the Cuban Freedom Com- 
mittee, operated by citizens of the United 
States and carrying the message of truth 
into Cuba, can help place Castro and 
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his Communist associates in their proper 
perspective. 

It is significant to note that the Cu- 
ban people have more radio receivers 
per capita than any other nation in the 
world except the United States. There- 
fore, there is a powerful propaganda 
weapon at our disposal by making full 
use of radio broadcasts into Cuba. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman said the Cubans had more 
radios. Do you mean the natives or 
people who have drifted in there? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I mean the Cuban 
people. Up in the mountains and in the 
cities, they have more radio receivers 
per capita than any other nation in the 
world with the exception of the United 
States. The best proof of this is the 
fact that in Cuba there are 25 radio 
broadcasting stations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. You have helped im- 
prove my knowledge. Of course I have 
never been to Cuba. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The Cuban Freedom 
Committee now has as its executive di- 
rector Mrs. Mariada Arensberg who has 
lived in Cuba for 15 years. Her hus- 
band had been employed by an Ameri- 
can concern down there. She herself 
has been a schoolteacher and social 
worker. She knows the Cuban people 
and is doing an outstanding job in car- 
rying out the work of our committee. 

The Cuban Freedom Committee has 
been concentrating its efforts on bring- 
ing to the people of Cuba straight news; 
unadulterated. These are not propa- 
ganda broadcasts. These are not 
broadcasts trying to inspire the Cuban 
people into any action, or anything along 
that line. The committee has under- 
taken this project of bringing straight 
news so that the Cuban people will have 
an opportunity to hear from a free land 
exactly what is happening in the world; 
so that they will have an opportunity to 
see how the rest of the world looks upon 
Cuba now that it has become a Com- 
munist satellite state. 

I believe there is a great potential in 
this Cuban Freedom Committee. We do 
have the Voice of America, a U.S. gov- 
ernmental agency, which is conducting 
broadcasts into Cuba and South America. 
But this is an agency which speaks for 
the Government, and very often it has 
to follow very closely the restrictions of 
diplomatic protocol. The Cuban Free- 
dom Committee, on the other hand, is 
being operated by citizens of America; 
being financed by citizens of America. It 
helps to assure the Cuban people that we 
as Americans want to retain our tradi- 
tional friendship with them through a 
genuine people-to-people effort. There 
are millions of Americans who would 
want to visit Cuba as they have in the 
past, but they want to visit a free Cuba. 
They know the tyranny that exists now 
in Cuba. 

We know that truth is the greatest 
bulwark against communism. There- 
fore, I do hope that the Cuban Freedom 
Committee will receive widespread sup- 
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port from the American people. It is 
a committee that is doing a good job 
but it can do a much better job as the 
popular support of the American people 
increases. With a Communist-controlled 
island just 90 miles from our shore, we 
cannot view this great ideological strug- 
gle between freedom, as exemplified by 
America, and tyranny, as exemplified by 
the Communists, on a business-as-usual 
basis. The cold war has now hit the 
Western Hemisphere with all of its ugly 
fury. I am hopeful the American people 
will rally behind the Cuban Freedom 
Committee and give the Committee 
proper financial support, so that it can 
expand its facilities and that we can 
beam greater and more effective broad- 
casts into the Cuban Republic. 

It is my firm conviction that as we 
intensify our efforts of truth broadcasts 
into Cuba and as the Cuban people be- 
gin to realize more and more what Cas- 
tro is doing to this once proud albeit 
tiny republic, they will keep Fidel Castro 
sufficiently busy defending his own posi- 
tion so he will not be able to make good 
his threat to sow deceit and Communist 
doctrine to other nations of South 
America. 

I have one firm belief, that when the 
people of Cuba know the truth com- 
munism cannot long survive in their 
proud Republic. 

We know what happens when all 
media of information such as newspa- 
pers, radio, television, or other means of 
public information are confiscated by a 
dictator. Because of the steady diet of 
hate-America propaganda the Cuban 
people have been receiving from Castro’s 
tightly controlled press and radio, it is 
understandable that there would be an 
increase in anti-American feeling in 
Cuba. It is important for us, therefore, 
to use the very same instrumentalities, 
especially radio, to beam into Cuba the 
truth about their future and the real, 
honorable intentions of the United 
States and the rest of the free world. 

Castro’s lies must not go unchallenged 
by the free world, more so by the Ameri- 
can people. It is for this reason that I 
hope all Americans will join in support- 
ing the activities of the Cuban Freedom 
Committee, whose headquarters are lo- 
cated here in Washington at 1737 H 
Street, NW. I might add, Mr. Speaker, 
that all contributions to this committee 
are tax exempt. 





MEANS OF CLOSING, IF NOT LOCK- 
ING THE BACK DOOR OF THE 
FEDERAL TREASURY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Petty], 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 115, to curb budget busting, 
to hold down the level of the national 
debt and provide for congressional con- 
trol over Federal Government expendi- 
tures, was rejected by an 8 to 6 vote 
of the Committee on Rules. 

It has been suggested that the leader- 
ship of the House, fearing my resolution 
might curtail what it calls progressive 
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legislation, passed the word and the jury 
rendered a directed verdict. 

What will the leadership of the House 
accept in the way of legislation to restore 
fiscal responsibility? The Nation has 
suffered from inflation and a flight of 
gold abroad continues, due to a lack of 
confidence in the financial affairs of our 
country. 

President Kennedy, on January 30, 
1961, in his state of the Union message, 
in discussing the international deficit, 
pledged that whatever is required will 
be done to insure a sound dollar. He 
told Congress it was his current inten- 
tion to advocate a program of expendi- 
tures which would not of and by itself 
unbalance the earlier Eisenhower budg- 
et. However, there is no reason for any 
conclusion that Congress would or ever 
could stay within a Presidential budget 
request as far as the back-door approach 
to the Treasury is concerned. 

In the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress the President’s budget requests in 
the way of public debt transactions and 
contract authorities were increased by 
Congress $149 million; in the ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, the increase 
by Congress in this type of obligation 
authority was $221 million; and in the 
2d session of the 86th Congress these 
increases over budget requests were $997 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, if President Kennedy is 
to have the support of this House in 
keeping his pledge and building confi- 
dence and stability of our dollar, Con- 
gress must have control over spending. 
House Resolution 115 would have accom- 
plished that by changing the method of 
financing Federal programs. But the 
leadership rejected that proposal. 

One answer may be to fight each bill 
that comes up for consideration, and on 
a@ case-by-case basis allow the House to 
work its will. That would probably re- 
quire also a fight on each House-Senate 
conference report. But who knows, the 
newly enlarged or packed Committee on 
Rules—under direction from above— 
may vote 8 to 6 to report gag rules to 
prevent House action. 

We will have to wait and see, but 
meanwhile, I offer other means of 
achieving some measure of fiscal respon- 
sibility. I am introducing today various 
measures which, although containing less 
effective cures than House Resolution 
115, nevertheless are not without many 
meritorious provisions, any one of which 
would go a long way toward making it 
possible for Congress to give President 
Kennedy the financial cooperation he 
must have if he is going to maintain a 
stable economy, and the honest dollar he 
has promised to the world and the Amer- 
ican people. 

Among these proposals is one to give 
the President the item veto. Under this 
concurrent resolution a President would 
have the power to disapprove any 
amount or any provision of any bill in 
the same manner as he now may dis- 
approve any bill as a whole. 

Since the members of Mr. Kennedy’s 
Cabinet used individual Member’s proj- 
ects as a bribe or threat over the heads 
of these Members of the House to try 
and influence their votes to increase the 
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membership of the Committee on Rules, 
I have some doubts about this plan. It 
represents a weakening of the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government, but un- 
der my resolution, of course, the veto, as 
with an entire bill, would be subject to 
being overriden by the vote of either 
House or Senate. 

Another suggestion so that Congress 
could help President Kennedy hold the 
line on inflation and against the flow of 
gold is contained in a concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Congress 
that the national debt should be reduced 
annually by an amount not less than 1 
percent of the total. 

If Congress adopted such a repayment 
policy, of course, it would cost less money 
in toto than not paying off our debt. The 
total interest on the present national 
debt over a 100-year period would ex- 
ceed the total of annual payments of 
1 percent added to the total of all in- 
terest costs over the same 100-year pe- 
riod on the reducing balance. But the 
present leadership would seem to favor 
progressive programs in spite of costs 
and annual deficits. Any legislation, in 
my opinion, which involves an annual 
mandatory reduction in the national 
debt would not appeal to the present 
Democratic leadership. 

A better proposal, although one more 
difficult of enactment is my joint reso- 
lution providing for an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
This proposal would require on or before 
the 15th day after the beginning of each 
regular session of the Congress the Pres- 
ident to transmit a budget including a 
$500-million reduction of the public 
debt. 

In case of war or other grave national 
emergency, if the President recommends, 
the Congress, by a vote of three-fourths 
of all Members of each House could sus- 
pend the provision for balancing the 
budget and reduction of debt. 

This, as I said, would be a desirable 
requirement for fiscal responsibility, but 
difficult to pass in these frontier days 
and under some of the new economic 
advisers of the Harvard School of Eco- 
nomics. 

If I may continue, Mr. Speaker, I have 
a further proposal in the form of an- 
other bill. It is identical to one spon- 
sored by Senator Byrp of Virginia over 
in the Senate. It would require that all 
new expenditure authorizations for each 
fiscal year be contained in one general 
expenditure authorization bill. 

Frankly, I am aware that some distin- 
guished Members of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations disapprove of this 
procedure. The criticism is valid but 
by the same token there are many who 
favor this plan and certainly our free 
way of life and avoiding spending our- 
selves into bankruptcy are more impor- 
tant than any differences over means of 
remaining solvent. 

All I know is that, financially speaking, 
Congress has not been able to withstand 
pressure groups and control spending 
since back-door borrowing was devised. 
Politically, the Democratic leadership 
has been willing to look on spending as 
the panacea to political success. Such a 
policy, until the final day of financial 
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judgment, of course, can be pleasing 
to self-interest groups and as such politi- 
cally expedient. 

But now a day of reckoning may be 
close at hand. President Kennedy has 
found our economy in trouble. He ex- 
presses real concern at the deficit in 
international payments and gold out- 
fiow. Statistics show without contra- 
diction, that no President, nor Congress 
itself, can control Federal spending, un- 
less the constitutional procedure of ap- 
propriation is restored. 

The majority leader of the House a 
few days ago said none of the progres- 
sive programs of the past could have 
been passed except by public debt type 
of measures. He has opposed restoring 
the power of control of spending bills 
to the Committee on Appropriations. So 
I am trying again. 

Finding a roadblock to one measure in 
the newly enlarged Rules Committee, I 
am seeking some new legislation with 
which to achieve some other sort of 
means of obtaining fiscal responsibility, 
and if not to lock, at least to latch, the 
back door of the Treasury. 

In this connection I have borrowed 
suggestions of other distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House. For example, I emu- 
lated one Member of the Committee on 
Rules, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. CoLMER], in sponsoring an identi- 
cal bill to his looking toward a means 
of effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of executive agencies of our 
Government. This plan is to create a 
Joint House-Senate Committee on the 
Budget—one of the duties of which 
would be to recommend changes in ex- 
isting laws to effect greater efficiency and 
economy in Government. 

Another bill I have introduced might 
have a restraining influence on Members 
of Congress, or at least would offer a 
better opportunity of public evaluation 
of the way Members vote on Federal 
spending bills. It would simply require 
the yeas and nays in case of final ac- 
tion on appropriation measures. 

When we consider an effective means 
of restoring control over the constitu- 
tional responsibility of the House over 
spending, in all frankness, I am impelled 
to suggest that joint action with the 
Senate increases the difficulty of suc- 
cess. Or at least there is less chance, 
obviously, of passage of any remedial 
measures by two bodies as against pas- 
sage by one House. So I myself favor 
the consideration of a simple House reso- 
lution at this time. Particularly as the 
other body often seems even more free 
with the taxpayer’s dollars than the 
House in spite of the efforts of a noble 
few, especially Senator Byrp of Virginia. 

A measure in the latter category is one 
introduced by myself along with many 
Members of the House. This is a resolu- 
tion to create a Select Committee on 
Fiscal Organization and Procedures. 
This would give greater assurance of 
recognition of the constitutional prerog- 
ative of the House, as being more closely 
representative of the people, to originate 
legislation having to do with appropria- 
tions. The duties of this select commit- 
tee would include a study of existing 
fiscal appropriation procedures and 
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methods of controlling such devices as 
have been used, such as back-door 
spending. The committee study would 
point up defects in present budgetary 
practices and suggest proposed reforms 
in procedures. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I have one last 
means to suggest, of offering a way of in- 
dicating a desire by the House to give 
President Kennedy some financial co- 
operation in stabilizing the dollar and 
our economy. 

This proposal is House Resolution 192 
and is in the form of a new resolution I 
have introduced which simply declares 
that it is the sense of the House of 
Representatives that: First, exclusive 
constitutional responsibility to originate 
appropriations rests with the House; 
second, that all executive agency ex- 
penditures should have the annual re- 
view of the committee having jurisdic- 
tion over appropriations; third, that it 
is most desirable that funds to finance 
Government activities be made available 
to the corporations and agencies respon- 
sible for administering the programs, 
through the normal appropriations proc- 
esses rather than through authorizations 
to finance through public debt transac- 
tions; fourth, that combining program 
authority with funding tends to perpetu- 
ate programs that might not otherwise 
stand the test of continued congressional 
scrutiny. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I want to thank the 
gentleman for taking this time to point 
out what is happening. I also would like 
to suggest to him that there are many 
of us who are going to sign a petition 
to bring out this particular resolution if 
the gentleman cares to put it on the 
Speaker’s desk. 

We should not stop at this stage, we 
should really get started on an action to 
get the country on a sound financial 
basis. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with my colleague from Illinois 
[Mrs. CuurcH] in saying I shall be glad 
to sign such a petition or cooperate with 
the gentleman and others in Congress 
in any way that we can to get this very 
important matter before us. 

Mr. PELLY. I would like to say to my 
two colleagues who have indicated their 
support I have thought that probably 
it would be better to try and get a hear- 
ing on this new resolution to find out 
what the sense of Congress is. Then if 
it is indicated it is desirable to go further 
and have a stronger showing, all right. 

In the meanwhile I have great hopes 
that the Committee on Rules will report 
out this new resolution because here is a 
way of saying to President Kennedy that 
we of the House would like to help keep 
his solemn pledge.to maintain a stable 
dollar. But even more important than 
that, Mr. Speaker, the passage of this 
new resolution would be an affirmation to 
the people of this country and of the 
world that in America the represent- 
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atives of the people have not renounced 
their exclusive constitutional power and 
responsibility over Federal expenditures. 
Thereby and to that extent our national 
solvency remains inherently strong. 

I am asking an immediate hearing on 
this new resolution by the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, a high percent of the 
House membership was thwarted in its 
request for House consideration of a 
rules change to require that loans and 
contractual obligations which ultimately 
become charges on the Treasury be ap- 
proved by the Appropriations Committee 
as well as legislative committees of the 
Congress. I hope the opposition to that 
change in rules will not continue in the 
form of opposition to this later resolu- 
tion. This would simply state what I be- 
lieve to be the majority view of the 
membership of the House. Passage of 
this resolution would encourage those 
who have doubts as to the ability of the 
Congress to control inflationary spend- 
ing and outgo of gold. 

Here is a way of saying to President 
Kennedy that we in the House of Repre- 
sentatives would like to help you keep 
your solemn pledge to maintain a stable 
dollar. 

Even more important, however, I 
believe, is passage of this resolution as 
an affirmation to the people of this 
country and the world that in America 
the representatives of the people have 
not renounced their exclusive constitu- 
tional power and responsibility over Fed- 
eral expenditures and thereby and to 
that extent our national solvency re- 
mains inherently strong. 





THE ISSUE OF FEDERAL MONEY FOR 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MIcHEL] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, my posi- 
tion on Federal aid to education, both 
here in the Congress and at home, is well 
known. I am unalterably opposed to 
getting Federal Government involved in 
the education of our children at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. 

The superintendent of our Peoria pub- 
lic schools, my very good friend, Mr. 
Mark W. Bills, shares this view and has 
repeatedly expressed his concern over 
the fact that opponents of Federal aid 
are not nearly so vocal or so well organ- 
ized as the proponents of this kind of 
legislation. Mr. Bills has just called to 
my attention a recent publication of the 
National Education Association, which 
says in part: 

Our success on Capitol Hill may well be 
determined by the strength of numbers with 
which we can speak. Congressmen watch 
our membership. The voice of 800,000 will 
be much stronger than the voice of 722,000. 


Of course, we have long known that 
the NEA professionals have been fever- 
ishly agitating and working for Federal 
aid to education. It brings to mind the 
famed quotation: 

Just as war is too important to be left to 
generals, education is too important to be 
left to the educators. 
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The real point of the issue is control 
and no one has more aptly phrased it 
than Max Lerner who says: 

The choice is between control by people 
who have not given their lives to education 
and control by people who have given their 
lives to it. 


The noted educator, Dr. Lloyd Morey, 
president emeritus and former comp- 
troller of the University of Illinois, said 
in a recent speech: 

In spite of all claims to the contrary, there 
is no such thing as Federal aid without some 
degree of control. In any event there is in- 
creased overhead cost and a tendency to cen- 
tralize decision and supervision in others 
than those who must bear educational and 
Management responsibility. 


Mr. Speaker, we should be thankful 
that under our present educational sys- 
tem there cannot be control by profes- 
sionals. There are too many Governors 
and too many school boards for that to 
happen. This system has greatly ad- 
vanced the cause of education, for as the 
noted columnist, Mr. Raymond Moley, 
has phrased it: 

Countless experiments can be made which 
when successful are copied elsewhere. Under 
a nationally centralized system like that of 
France a single pattern is frozen everywhere. 


The United States is not a static na- 
tion, nor do we want it to become one. 

Oddly enough, professional associa- 
tions do not appear to realize the value 
of decentralized freedom or at least they 
have given few signs that they do. They 
can accomplish centralized education 
only through a Federal bureaucracy in 
Washington which they already in- 
fluence to a dangerous degree. Even the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in recent years, along with 
its Office of Education, has, by and large, 
echoed the cry for centralizing educa- 
tion. Isubmit that with the great power 
of Federal money supporting such an 
idea professional influence would grow 
until it got completely out of control. 

Is it not surprising that those who 
presently support and control our educa- 
tional system at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels have raised no hue 
and cry for Federal aid? This is demon- 
strated forcefully in a most significant 
book entitled, “Taxes for the Schools,” 
by Roger A, Freeman, who has done 
much toward countering the activities 
of professional groups and the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

Most Governors who have gone on 
record have expressed opposition to ex- 
panded or massive Federal school aid. 
The National School Boards Association 
has repeatedly refused to support the 
demand, and in fact not 1 of the 50,000 
State and local boards of education has 
for at least the past 5 years testified in 
favor of it before a congressional com- 
mittee. Some State and local board 
members have appeared to testify 
against it, however. 

In light of the foregoing, are we in 
Congress to be asked to give an injection 
in the arm not only to the patient who 
says he does not need the shot but also 
ignore the advice of the doctors of edu- 
cation who have not prescribed it? 
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Now let us contemplate what the role 
of the Federal Government and its agen- 
cies would be if these Federal aid-to- 
education proposals were to be adopted. 
In the first place, the US. Office of 
Education probably would administer 
such aid. That office already exercises 
an unusual degree of control, indirectly 
though it may be, over such matters. 
The close liaison which the U.S. Office 
of Education has with the National Edu- 
cation Association leads me to believe 
that the Government’s powers would be 
closely identified with those of the NEA 
pressure group. 

And the probable role of the courts 
could be too horrible to contemplate if 
the Congress should approve legislation 
that included private and parochial 
schools and teachers’ salaries in an aid- 
to-education program. The Supreme 
Court could conceivably declare such aid 
to be unconstitutional, or we could have 
a real go-round again on the subject of 
integration. 

Now what is the need which the NEA 
proclaims as being so urgent? The US. 
Office of Education estimates the Nation 
will need 607,800 new classrooms in the 
next 10 years, or 60,780 a year. The 
States and local communities have been 
building at the rate of 70,000 classrooms 
a@ year over the past 5 years. The vub- 
lic schools have been adding propor- 
tionately more teachers and the number 
of pupils per teacher has declined. 

I have cited a number of times on the 
fioor of this House how the folks in my 
home community of Peoria have met 
the challenge of modernizing our schools 
and updating the entire primary and 
secondary educational system. In re- 
cent years we have passed two substan- 
tial bond referendums and have mod- 
ernized those schools where it could be 
done economically and efficiently and 
built mew ones where necessary. Our 
real estate taxes jumped after passage 
of both referendums, but we feel, as citi- 
zens of our community, that we are go- 
ing to get much more value for our tax 
dollars through administration of a 
locally autonomous school board than 
through any federally conceived pro- 
gram to build schools. Other local com- 
munities in my Congressional District 
have followed the same course, and 
we are proud of the fact that we have 
faced up to our local responsibility in 
meeting this challenge. 

The task of selling these bond ref- 
erendums to the general public was 
not made any easier by the dangling 
promise of “free money” from Washing- 
ton, but thank God there are more think- 
ing people in my district than non- 
thinkers 


I submit that our most critical time for 
meeting the needs of the so-called crop 
of war babies was in the late 1950’s and 
that it will be easier to meet the chal- 
lenge in the 1960’s than it was during 
the decade just passed. As a matter 
of fact school enrollment jumped 43 per- 
cent in the 1950’s and the best estimates 
indicate that it will rise only 20 to 22 
percent during the 1960’s. In the 1950’s 
school expenditures rose faster than the 
national income. During the 1960’s a 
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fair estimate is that national income will 
rise at twice the rate of school enroll- 
ment. 

I have made the point, too, Mr. Speak- 
er, a number of times on the floor of this 
House that reform, rather than money, 
seems to be needed. I submit that there 
will be ample money if property taxes 
are reasonably adjusted, but, of course, 
this gets us into another subject area 
upon which volumes could be written. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 26 of last year, 
I made a speech in the House concern- 
ing the School Construction Assistance 
Act of 1960. I inserted into the text of 
my remarks, an article by Roger Free- 
man entitled “More Education for Our 
Money.” In his recently published book, 
“Taxes for the Schools,” Mr. Freeman 
returned to the subject of his 1958 vol- 
ume, “School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead.” In his latest study, Mr. Free- 
man examines possible tax resources to 
meet the public schools—not including 
higher education—and reaches con- 
clusions unfavorable to Federal financ- 
ing. Mr. Freeman is vice president of 
the Institute for Social Science Research 
and is currently located at Claremont 
Men’s College in California. The fol- 
lowing column is from the final chapter 
of “Taxes for the Schools” and appeared 
in the February 19 issue of the Chicago 
Tribune: 


Tue Issve or FEDERAL MONEY FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(By Roger A. Freeman) 


The most serious charge against general 
Federal school aid may well be that it would 
set an example for our youth, and for the 
American public in general, that the way to 
get what we want for our children, for our- 
selves, for our community, is not to work 
and pay for it, but to seek a device by which 
we can have others foot the bill. The most 
effective appeal for Federal school aid has 
been the suggestion that new buildings, 
more and better paid teachers, if financed at 
the State or local level, would force up taxes, 
but that shifting the cost to the Federal 
Treasury would not mean higher taxes, would 
come for free or be loaded unto other States, 
other communities, other economic groups. 

Some of the existing grant programs have 
set examples which are destructive of State 
and local initiative: the interstate highway 
program rewards the citizens of States which 
have been laggard and penalizes those which 
took the initiative and pulled themselves up 
by their bootstraps; the open end public 
assistance programs encourage the design of 
ingenious techniques by which some States 
manage to tap the Federal Treasury more 
effectively [or more rapaciously]; through 
school construction aid, communities which 
taxed and bonded themselves heavily to take 
care of their own needs would be forced to 
foot part of the bill for others which sat 
back and waited. A massive program of 
Federal school aid may through such demon- 
stration effectively destroy civic morale in 
communities and States throughout the 
Nation. 

Federal school funds were purely nominal 
prior to 1930, when they accounted for only 
a fraction of 1 percent of the school income. 
In the postwar period, while Federal grants- 
in-aid for a variety of State and local activi- 
ties proliferated to about 100 and soared 
from under 1 billion dollars to over 7 billion 
annually, comparatively little Federal money 
was authorized for the public schools. 

The indemnity payments to federally im- 
pacted communities and the school lunch 
commodities and funds are not aid to edu- 
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cation. Only two school aid programs are 
now in operation, one of a continuing, one 
of a temporary nature: grants for vocational 
training, and the 4-year plan to aid foreign 
language and science education, guidance, 
etc. These two programs combined account 
for less than 1 percent of all school revenues 
and ¥% of 1 percent of the Federal budget. 
How much do contributions of this magni- 
tude help to bring school revenues from 12 
billion dollars to a hoped-for 24 or 30 billion 
dollars? 

This truly is scant harvest for a century- 
long impassioned campaign, fervidly pursued 
by dedicated nationwide organizations 
whose members and applied resources num- 
ber many millions. It is preposterous to as- 
sume—as some of the drive’s protagonists 
have done—that the members of Congress 
are prejudiced against education and delib- 
erately discriminate against the schools. 
Rather, it appears that Congress, after listen- 
ing to extensive arguments for Federal aid, 
year after year, is not convinced that such 
aid is necessary or desirable. 

It has authorized minor amounts, ear- 
marked for specific activities to meet tem- 
porary emergencies, but consistently denied 
pleas for general or massive school aid be- 
cause it found the fiscal case for such aid— 
the claimed lack of State and local capacity 
and the Federal taxing superiority—to be 
spurious. It is significant that the authori- 
ties which are de lege and de facto [in law 
and in fact] responsible for school support— 
the State governments and the boards of ed- 
ucation—have not asked for aid. Rather, 
the schools’ employees, claiming to speak for 
the schools, have demanded that Congress 
overrule the decisions of their States and 
their communities. 

The ideological case for Federal aid which 
calls for national standards and nationa] and 
professional direction of educational policy 
has found little echo in Congress or among 
the great majority of Americans who are 
philosophically committed to home rule in 
education. This attitude could some day 
change. But the congressional debates of 
recent years leave room for doubt whether 
the extraordinary efforts of the school aid 
protagonists against no organized resistance 
have brought massive general Federal school 
aid as close to realization as its supporters 
believe. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that I have not received one communica- 
tion from my congressional district in 
the first 2 months of this session request- 
ing any facet of the Kennedy Federal 
aid to education program; and while we 
can sense the pressure groups at work, 
I sincerely hope the Congress in its ulti- 
mate wisdom will shrug off the pressure 
and respond to the wishes of the folks 
back home. I still say the vast majority 
of them do not want the Federal Govern- 
ment meddling in the affairs of our pri- 
mary and secondary schools. 





A CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT TO THE 
U.S. CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SILER] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, many people 
of our country, including myself, are in- 
terested in having a Christian amend- 
ment to our U.S. Constitution that would 
recognize the sovereignty of Almighty 
God and the authority of His Son, Jesus 
Christ. And in pursuit of this interest 
some of us held a roundtable discussion 
a few months ago. The discussion was 
part of a series of 52 radio programs, 
sponsored by the Christian Amendment 
Movement, 804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and it was carried over some 100 
stations in the United States. Dr. A. J. 
McFarland, field representative of the 
movement, was the moderator of the 
program and the entire discussion was 
as follows: 


Dr. McFar.anpD. Friends, we are in our Na- 
tional Capital in Washington, D.C., and we 
are in the radio room of the House Office 
Building. Seated on the panel are three of 
our distinguished Representatives, the Hon- 
orable EUGENE SILER of Kentucky; the Hon- 
orable James B. Ur? of California, and the 
Honorable Wiiit1aM G. Bray of Indiana. 

The discussion will center around a pro- 

Christian amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The only au- 
thority recognized in our Constitution at 
the present time is “we the people.” The 
proposed amendment would place above the 
people the Lord Jesus Christ as King and 
Saviour of our Nation. The amendment 
reads as follows: 

“SECTION 1. This Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and Ruler of nations, through whom 
are bestowed the blessings of Almighty God. 

“Src. 2. This amendment shall not be in- 
terpreted so as to result in the establish- 
ment of any particular ecclesiastical organ- 
ization or in the abridgment of the rights 
of religious freedom or freedom of speech 
or press, or of peaceful assemblage. 

“Src. 3. Congress shall have power in such 
cases as it may deem proper to provide a 
suitable oath or affirmation for citizens 
whose religious scruples prevent them from 
giving unqualified allegiance to the Consti- 
tution as herein amended.” 

Now I am sure you would like to hear from 
each member of our distinguished panel, as 
they tell you why they believe that the 
adoption of this Christian amendment 
would be a good thing for our country. 

Congressman SILER, you introduced this 
Christian amendment into Congress recently, 
and as you did so you introduced into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a very fine statement 
in reference to the amendment. Would you 
mind reading that statement to the radio 
audience? 

Congressman SILER. Many people, I be- 
lieve, think that the greatest deficiency of 
our present Constitution lies in its failure 
to recognize specifically God Almighty, and 
America’s definite position as a great Chris- 
tian nation. In this day of paganistic and 
mundane attitudes, when communism and 
all its philosophy of atheism and statism 
and materialism hold full sway in many 
parts of the earth, and embrace many mil- 
lions of its peoples, there is surely a great 
need for America to assert humbly her un- 
alterable dependence upon God and her 
daily followership of Christianity, as the 
prevailing ideology of most of her people. 

The proposed Christian amendment is in 
no way an encroachment upon the demar- 
cation line of church-state separation that 
has always characterized our Government, 
since this amendment would neither rec- 
ognize nor support with tax revenue any 
church organization whatsoever. 

I hope our great Constitution may come 
to recognize God as our Lord and may also 
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come to recognize that the Nation’s founda- 
tion must be laid upon Jesus Christ as the 
firm Rock of Ages and Saviour of the world. 

Dr. McFarLaNnp. Thank you, Congressman 
Siter. Another faithful enthusiast for the 
Christian amendment legislation is the Hon- 
orable JAMEs B. Utt of California. Congress- 
man UtTr would you tell the radio audience 
why you feel this amendment should be 
adopted. 

Congressman Utrr. Our country is a 
Christian nation. Our national motto is 
“In God We Trust.” Our pledge of alle- 
giance includes “this Nation under God.” 
And Jesus said, “If ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in Me.” ‘Therefore the Christian 
amendment is necessary to implement our 
pledge of allegiance and our national 
motto. If we are to survive against the 
evil force of communism we must put Christ 
into a proper perspective in our national 
life. The Christian amendment is some- 
thing that will help us to make this Nation 
a@ nation whose God is the Lord. 

Dr. McFarLanp. Thank you, Congressman 
Urr, for that fine statement. Another of our 
esteemed Representatives is the Honorable 
WILLtiaM G. Bray of Indiana. Congressman 
Bray, we will be happy for a brief word from 
you relative to your feeling about the Chris- 
tian amendment. 

Congressman Bray. The Christian amend- 
ment is intended to say to our countrymen 
and to the world that the United States of 
America is a Christian nation. It is not in 
any way to interfere with the worship or 
belief of any individual, nor will it in any 
way link church and state. 

Dr. McFar.taNnp. Thank you, Congressman 
Bray, and each of you gentlemen, for those 
fine statements relative to the value of this 
Christian amendment to our country. 

an SILER, what would be the ef- 
fect upon the individual American citizen if 
this Christian amendment were adopted? 

Congressman SILer. William E. Gladstone, 
the greatest British statesman of the last 
century, said, “It is the duty of the state to 
make it as hard as possible to do wrong, and 
as easy as possible to do right.” I believe 
that if this Christian amendment were 
adopted, it would make it many times easier 
for the individual citizen to do right, and 
many times harder to do wrong. 

Matthew Henry, of Bible Commentary 
fame, once wrote, “It is not the function of 
the state to save the people, but to make an 
atmosphere in which people can be saved.” 
That being true, there is a very definite con- 
nection between saving a nation and bring- 
ing salvation to the individuals in that 
nation. 

Dr. McFarRLaAnD. Congressman Urt, maybe 
you could suggest a verse or two of Scrip- 
ture to verify what Congressman SILER has 
just said. 

Congressman UrttT. Proverbs 29:2 says, 
“When the righteous are in authority the 
people rejoice, but when the wicked beareth 
rule, the people mourn,” and another is 2d 
Chronicles 12:1, “When Rehoboam had 
established the kingdom and strengthened 
himself, he forsook the law of the Lord and 
all Israel with him.” ‘Those last five words 
are most significant showing that people 
do follow their government. 

Dr. MCFARLAND. How true, Congressman 
Urr. “As the government goes so goes the 
people.” People may mourn under the heel 
of a dictator, but leave him there long 
enough, and the majority turn to follow. 

Congressman Bray, would you say that it 
was bad individuals or bad government that 
led to the downfall of Germany under 
nazism and Russia under communism? 

Congressman Bray. There is no doubt 
that the power of a government is tremen- 
dous for good or for evil. Government con- 
trols the schools. It didn’t take Hitler very 
long to educate Germany to nazism once 
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he gained control of the youth of the land, 
The same is true in Communist Russia. 
The youth of that country have been 
trained under atheistic communism, and, 
as we see it today, the people have become 
like their government. 

Dr. McFar.anp. Congressman Ser, do 
you believe that having Christ at the foun- 
dation of our Government would be a help 
here in Washington in establishing a strong 
moral foundation for our country? 

Congressman Simer. The Bible says, 
“Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” That 
applies to nations, to governments, to every- 
thing with which man has to do. Our pres- 
ent foundation is “We the People” and that 
is a very unstable foundation. William 
Penn said many years ago, “Men will be 
governed by God or they will be ruled by 
tyrants.” It is invariably true that nations 
which reject God tend to make gods of 
themselves and become inhuman tyrants. 
The state is just as much an institution of 
Christ as is the church or the home. But 
in America we claim that it isn’t the Ameri- 
can way to give Christ first place in our 
Nation. 

Dr. McFarRLanp, Congressman SILER, would 
you develop that idea of the American way 
a@ little further, and contrast it with the way 
of Jesus Christ. 

Congressman Siuer. I think that many 
people have the idea that religion has no 
place in the state. Thus the American 
way has been to place all religions on the 
same level, one just as good as the other, 
then, as far as the state is concerned, cast 
them all overboard. In other words, accord- 
ing to these people Uncle Sam doesn’t need 
religion. 

Now you ask about the way of Jesus 
Christ. Christ never did say, Give me your 
heart, your home, your church, but give the 
state over to the devil. Christ is Lord 
of all, and if He isn’t Lord of all, then He 
isn’t Lord at all, The three divinely or- 
dained institutions are the family, the 
church and the state. If we make Christ 
preeminent in our homes, and in our 
churches, but leave Him out of the state, 
then one-third of life is separated from 
Christ. So the way of Jesus Christ would be 
to see that Uncle Sam makes his own pro- 
fession of faith in Him. 

Dr. McFarLanp. Congressman Bray, when 
an individual makes a profession of his 
faith in Jesus Christ, does he wait until he 
is perfect before he makes the profession? 

Congressman Bray. If he does he will 
never make the profession. The Bible says 
we are to come just as we are, and he 
purifies and perfects. 

Dr. McFarRLanp. Congressman UrrT, if Uncle 
Sam can settle problems in reference 
to the Ten Commandments; if he can set 
aside 1 day in 7 for worship; if he can 
pronounce murder wrong, and decree that 
the murderer shall die; that robbery is 
wrong and that the thief must be punished; 
that it is wrong to lie, to commit adultery, 
to take God’s name in vain—in other words, 
if Uncle Sam can settle moral problems on 
a Christian basis, then isn’t it reasonable 
that he can make a profession of his faith 
in Christ and devoutly recognize his author- 
ity and law? 

Congressman Utr. Surely that is true. 
Then besides that, all sessions of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives are 
opened with Christian prayers; prayers are 
offered before business in the Cabinet meet- 
ings; Members of each House of Congress 
have weekly prayer meetings; there is a 
room in our National Capitol where any 
Senator or Representative may go to spend 
time alone with God; we have our yearly 
Thanksgiving proclamation sent out by our 
President; “Under God” has recently been 
included in our pledge of allegiance to the 
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fiag; our national motto is “In God We 
Trust”; and in 1892 the Supreme Court de- 
clared that the United States of America 
is a Christian nation. That being true, 
then the very least we can do is make public 
acknowledgment of that fact. 

Dr. McFaRLaND. Well, Congressman SILER, 
some people, when they talk about our Na- 
tion adopting the Christian amendment, 
seem to become suddenly aware of the evils 
of which our Nation is guilty, and point to 
these as a reason for turning our back upon 
Christ. How do you feel about that? 

Congressman Siver. Certainly it is true 
that our Nation is far from perfect. Un- 
doubtedly there will have to be some 
changes made in some of our laws when our 
Nation begins to look at things through 
the eyes of Jesus Christ; but the fact is, 
the greatest evil we can possibly commit is 
to turn our backs upon Him. Until we cor- 
rect that tragic mistake, we can’t possibly 
expect to find a true Christian solution for 
the others. 

Dr. McFaRLaNnp. Let us go a little further. 
Supposing we had this Christian amend- 
ment; what about the statement in the 
Constitution, which says, “But no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification 
for any office or public trust under the 
United States.” Would that have to be 
modified or changed? 

What I am thinking about is this: Sup- 
posing that two men are running for the 
same Office, one is an outstanding Christian, 
does his best to live a consistent Christian 
life, has promised, if elected, to “rule in the 
fear of God,” as the Bible says a ruler 
should, and has promised to uphold Chris- 
tian ideals in government. The other is 
notoriously an atheist, believes in allowing 
gambling to run wide open, wants the open 
saloon, wants only atheism taught in our 
public schools, believes the Bible to be only 
a myth, even ridicules the idea of God. 

Now the Christian people of that com- 
munity immediately put these two men to 
a religious test. They urge everyone to elect 
the man with the Christian ideals. They 
follow the Bible which says, “Moreover thou 
shalt provide out of all the people, able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness, and place such over you to be 
rulers.” 

Congressman UtTtT, don’t you feel that in 
such a case the voter is justified in making 
a religious test? 

Congressman Utr. The Bible certainly in- 
dicates that a religious test should be 
made in the selection of those who are to 
rule. The Bible requires that a man be 
more than a statesman, he must be a Chris- 
tian statesman. 

No voter should make a sectarian test, 
and vote for a man merely because he is 
@ member of a certain denomination, but 
every voter should make a religious test 
and ask himself if the man for whom he 
votes is an atheist, or will he be a Chris- 
tian statesman. And certainly, other things 
being equal, a man who believes in God, 
and who will rule in the fear of God, will 
make a better legislator than the man who 
not only disbelieves but who boasts of his 
atheism. Thus I feel that a religious test 
should be made, and undoubtedly that 
statement in our Constitution would have 
to be modified if the Christian amendment 
were adopted. 

Dr. McFaRLanpd. Congressman Bray, would 
you enlarge a little on the idea of its 
being hypocritical to acknowledge Christ in 
our Constitution? 

Congressman Bray. In the first place, Dr. 
McFarland, this amendment cannot be 
adopted until a majority of the people of 
America are favorable to it. If someone 
from outside were to force this Christian 
amendment upon us, then it might be hypo- 
critical to have it in our Constitution, but 
since it would be the voluntary act of a free 
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people, expressing ourselves collectively, 
there would be no hypocrisy. 

Of course, when this amendment is 
adopted by our Nation, it will have to be by 
a legislative process. The only way a na- 
tion has of expressing itself is by legislation. 
When Uncle Sam is ready to say, “I want to 
be Christian” he can only do it by an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States stating that fact. Now when 
Uncle Sam says that in the Constitution, 
that will not mean that every individual 
American is a Christian, any more than it 
means that because we have laws against 
murder, therefore, there are no murderers in 
our country. Most churches have members 
on their roll who do not live 100 percent true 
to the principles of their church. Christ 
even had a Judas among the 12. Abra- 
ham Lincoln put this positively when he 
said, “It is the duty of nations as well as 
individuals to owe their dependence upon 
the overruling power of God, to confess their 
sins in humble sorrow, and to recognize the 
sublime truth announced in Holy Scripture 
and proven in all history that those nations 
only are blessed whose God is the Lord.” 

Dr. McFarLaNnp. Along with that, may I 
say this: I like to think of Christian gov- 
ernment just as I think of a Christian police- 
man. It is the policeman’s job to direct 
traffic, curb lawbreakers, help those who need 
help, try to make things right to those who 
have been wronged, along with many other 
duties. Now if that policeman is a Chris- 
tian, how much better fitted he is for his 
job than if he is not a Christian. 

Maybe he is a policeman directing traffic 
at a certain corner when many worshipers 
are on their way to their place of worship. 
Now he isn’t interested in the place to which 
they are going—church, synagogue, temple— 
that makes no difference, but he is concerned 
that they arrive safely. Now the govern- 
ment is that kind of a policeman, and we 
believe our Government will be better fitted 
for its task if it is Christian. 

A leading rabbi in America was talking 
to one of our esteemed Congressmen in 
Washington, D.C., recently and told him of 
an experience he had in Oslo, Norway, in 
1947. The rabbi said he was asked by the 
leader of a large Christian youth organiza- 
tion if he had any message for the Christian 
youth of today. The rabbi said he replied, 
“Yes; tell your friends to go home from this 
conference determined to build a Christian 
world, for if the world in which Hitler lived 
had been a Christian world, 6 million of my 
people would not have been done to death.” 

That is the rabbi’s conception of the value 
of Christianity to a nation. He believes a 
nation is better when under the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus Christ. 

Our time is up and we must bring this 
to a close. Let me once again express to 
you gentlemen the happy privilege of ap- 
pearing on this roundtable with you, and 
our most sincere thanks to you for taking 
this part and bearing testimony for this 
great truth. 





THE ONE-WAY STREET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, before the gentleman proceeds, 
I assume he cannot answer this ques- 
tion now, but will he put it in at the end 
of his remarks? 

Why, with President Kennedy in con- 
trol of all these high and low offices, do 
we need several million dollars that we 
passed today for investigations? 

In other words, is it not somewhat 
shocking to think that so much money is 
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being needed now? Is it because we 
need to keep them on a straight and 
narrow path? 

Mr. DENT. I will not attempt to an- 
swer that in detail. Perhaps what we 
are going to investigate are the deeds of 
the past, not the present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, 
water under the bridge and over the 
dam? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. The water that goes 
under the bridge and over the dam might 
be useful to the people who live below 
the dam. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We are 
now taking a look at the New Frontier. 

Mr. DENT. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s concern, I think the reason we 
had to pass that appropriation was be- 
cause we, too, are concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the fourth in a 
series of talks on the one-way street. 

It has often been said that a com- 
promise is a two-way street—certainly 
in the matter of reciprocal trade the 
question of tariff rates and quotas must, 
of necessity, be arrived at after a com- 
promise. 

I am sorry to say that in most of the 
cases brought to my attention we have 
completely ignored this basic principle 
and are traveling merrily along on our 
one-way street which will eventually end 
up in no return. 

This then, Mr. Speaker, is the end to 
which this Nation seems to have dedi- 
cated its trade and aid policy. There 
are some of us who fail to grasp the full 
significance of the serious threat to our 
national economy if we continue to pur- 
sue the present policy to the ultimate 
end. 

I have heard many learned and re- 
spected Members of this House, the U.S. 
Senate and the executive branch of 
Government call the injury caused by 
adverse trade agreements isolated in- 
stances. This may have been the truth 
at one time, but the only isolated in- 
stances today are the cases in which no 
injury was caused, and what used to be 
the exception has now become the rule. 

It has been said by some that foreign 
governments require American trade in 
order that they can sustain themselves 
to the point that they can fight commu- 
nism and communistic infiltration. This 
may be the underlying and deep-rooted 
reason for some of our policies of the 
past decade, but I can assure you that 
the reasons not so deep-rooted and closer 
to the surface can be found in greed and 
the search for exorbitant profits both 
here and abroad. 

For the record, let me just give you 
some facts that ought to cause those of 
us who consider ourselves representa- 
tives of our Government to pause and 
take notice. I charge, without reserva- 
tion, that the tariffs that are being set 
up under the GATT setup are being es- 
tablished to benefit international trade- 
groups, cartels, and international and 
national exporters, importers, and 
financiers. 

Too many of us fail to realize that 
the most dangerous threat to our econ- 
omy comes from the fact that the most 
serious losses are not even the losses in 
direct wages, but are the losses that are 
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sustained by the Government itself when 
imports not needed by the importing 
country are permitted to flood the do- 
mestic market. Let me give you a hy- 
pothetical, but yet practical, case in 
point: 

A typical large American company, 
after paying all claims against its 
earning business, except to employees, 
Government, and shareholders had 
something around $80 million left to dis- 
tribute to these three elements. That 
year the company had worked something 
like 27 million man-hours which meant 
that the division would come to approxi- 
mately $2.90 per man-hour worked. Of 
this amount 30 cents was retained by 
the company for future company pur- 
poses. The employee received a little 
less than $3 per hour, the shareholders 
received 20 cents and the Government 
received 53 cents—which worked down to 
the percentage—72 percent went to the 
employee, the Government got 20 percent 
and the shareholders got 8 percent. 

Now, along with the $80-odd million 
retained by the company, the company 
had paid out to suppliers of goods and 
services approximately $1.35 million or 
roughly $4.90 per man-hour. Assuming 
that most of the companies operate on 
about the same percentages, this would 
mean that the suppliers will provide 
about 98 cents to the Government and 
added to the 53 cents directly paid by 
the company itself, it means about $1.50 
is lost by the governments of this coun- 
try—every time a man-hour of work is 
lost because of imports. 

At this point I want to say that if any 
American company or producer comes 
before Congress to ask for protection, it 
is told that if it cannot make a profit 
supplying the American market, it ought 
to get out of business. 

This is rather foolish when you stop 
to realize that profit would represent 
under most formulas, only about 20 
cents while the Government would be 
getting about $1.50 out of every man- 
hour of productive employment. 

The objective of all Americans must 
be to provide employment for the pres- 
ent generation and to make plans for 
the increased population in the future. 
If this results in the dislocation of the 
economic well-being of any country out- 
side our own borders and we have to 
make a decision as to whether we dis- 
locate, disrupt, and perhaps destroy our 
own economy instead of the economy 
of another country, then I believe that 
the decision is plain and clear. 

The ideological dogma with regard to 
tariffs and trade policies cannot stand 
up. The basic ingredient required in 
any nation is employment, industry and 
a healthy economy. 

At one time tariffs were the only pro- 
tection, however, today there are many 
others. For an American industry or 
an American workingman’s job today 
we must talk about quotas, subsidies, 
freight charges, tariffs, embargoes, and 
most important of all—taxation. 

I have said before and I say again, 
taxation rates play exactly the same role 
that the restriction of trade plays to 
tariffs. 

In plain words, if the taxation rates in 
the United States are higher than the 
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taxation rates in a competing country 
abroad, then that taxation in the United 
States acts the same as a low tariff on 
the product coming in from the compet- 
ing country because it gives that country 
the advantage in the marketplace. 

As many of you know in recent develop- 
ments in the European Common Market, 
in the very first move in realining their 
tariff setups, it resulted in tariff increases 
on almost every item that the United 
States is interested in shipping into 
those countires. 

I have tried every week to give you 
some example of what happens when this 
Nation, which built the strongest econ- 
omy in the entire world, while at the 
same time that it was absorbing the 
underprivileged, undernourished, and 
underclothed nations of peoples from all 
over the world into the market, is fast 
becoming the dumping ground for the 
products made by the newer generations 
of the underpaid, underprivileged, and 
underclothed workers in many countries 
of the world. 

This last week the Secretary of the In- 
terior, a former Member of the House, in- 
creased the residual oil imports into the 
United States by 100,000 barrels per day. 
I think it might interest all of you to 
know just what happens, and the effects 
of oil imports, since 1946 on the coal and 
rail industries. 


EFFECTS OF ReEsIDUAL Or. IMPORTS ON COAL 
INDUSTRY OF UNITED STATES 


I. In 1946, residual oil imports replaced the 
equivalent of 10,714,000 tons of bituminous 
coal. 

In 1960, residual oil imports replaced the 
equivalent of 55,200,000 tons of bituminous 
coal 


Increase equals 500 percent. 

II. From 1946 to 1960, residual oil imports 
replaced the equivalent of 475,001,000 tons of 
bituminous coal. 

III. Translated into lost man-days, coal 
workers lost 4,279,000 days of wages in 1960 
and a cumulative total of 52,116,000 days 
from 1946 to 1960. These figures are based 
upon 6.3 tons of coal mined per man-day in 
1946 but 12.9 tons mined in 1960. In other 
words, automation has doubled coal produc- 
tion per man at the same time that residual 
oil imports have displaced coal markets. 

IV. Translated into lost wages, coal miners 
lost $111,939,000 in 1960 and a cumulative 
total of $1,053,097,000 from 1946 to 1960, 
directly due to fuel oil imports. 

V. Translated into lost jobs, coal miners 
lost 22,056 jobs in 1960 (194-day work-year 
divided into 4,279,000 lost man-days). 

VI. Translated into lost bituminous coal 
revenue, mine operators lost $261,096,000 in 
1960 and a cumulative total of $2,262,385,000 
from 1946 to 1960. 

(Sources: U.S. Bureau of Mines, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics.) 

EFFEecTs oF REsmpuAL Om IMPoRTS ON RAIL 
INDUSTRY OF UNITED STATES 


I. Residual oil imports displaced coal 
shipments by rail totaling 40,186,000 tons 
in 1960. From 1946-60, 367,908,000 tons were 
displaced from rail shipment. 

II. Based upon a 1960 average revenue per 
ton freight rate of $3.40, U.S. railroads lost 
$136,632,000 in 1960 due to residual fuel 
oil imports and a total of $1,208,340,000 from 
1946-60. 

III. Railroad wage losses due to residual 
oil competition were $65,583,000 in 1960 and 
$581,872,000 from 1946-60. 

(Sources: U.S. Bureau of Mines, US. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Association of 
American Railroads.) 
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It would be too voluminous a report to 
carry the figures in wages and income on 
down through the mines and merits of 
their worth of services—professional and 
otherwise, retail, and other main street 
businesses. 

In closing, I want to just add here a 
letter to the U.S. Tariff Commission on 
foreign competition from B. L. Lemke 
& Co., Inc. I do this because I am con- 
vinced that few, if any of us, can hope 
to know the amount of damage to our 
economy in the last 7 years because of 
unrestricted imports in some lines and 
unrestricted prices in clothing and 
others. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following letter from B. L. Lemke & Co., 
Inc.: 

B. L. LEMKE & Co., INc., 
Lodi, N.J., February 10, 1961. 
Re foreign competition. 
U.S. Tarirr COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I noticed from the Tuesday, 
February 7, issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce, that the President refused to impose 
higher duties on imports of baler and hard 
twine. The decision, according to the news- 
paper, was based on the recommendations 
of two Commissioners who held that “imports 
of the products were not entering the United 
States in such quantities as to injure or 
intend injury to the domestic industries pro- 
ducing like or competitive products.” 

Our own experience with foreign compe- 
tition has shown that the absence of actual 
imports is by no means an indication that 
no injury was done to domestic producers. 
Our biggest problem has been the decline 
of prices. Either we meet foreign compe- 
tition or we lose production. What foreign 
competition has done to the price structure 
in our industry is best illustrated by a few 
examples, as follows: 

Benzocaine: 1952, $3.50; 1961, $2.75. 

Caffeine: 1952, $5.25; 1961, $1.90. 

Procaine hydrochloride: 1952, $3.75; 1961, 
$2.10. 

Theophylline: 1952, $5.75; 1961, $1.85. 

The 1961 figures are duty-paid prices at 
which these materials are imported and sold 
or offered in the American market. While 
some of these pharmaceutical chemicals are 
entering the American market in substantial 
quantities (November 1960, imports of 
caffeine, for example, amounted to 161,684 
pounds) only 13,000 pounds of procaine hy- 
drochloride were imported in 1959 as com- 
pared with total U.S. sales of 419,000 pounds. 
Although the actual imports of procaine 
hydrochloride are only a small percentage of 
the total U.S. sales, the fact remains that we 
have to sell our procaine hydrochloride prac- 
tically at our manufacturing cost or lose the 
business to foreign producers. 

Since all of our major chemicals are 
selling 30 to 40 percent below the 1952 prices, 
we find ourselves doing a three-quarter- 
million-dollar business without making a 
profit and this is directly attributable to 
foreign competition. In fact, foreign com- 
petition has reached the stage where foreign 
producers compete among themselves for an 
ever-larger share of the U.S. market which 
Only results in further price deterioration 
and eventually cuts out the domestic pro- 
ducers entirely. 

It is usually stated that increasing our 
present import duties would hurt foreign 
economy but while European countries pros- 
per and West Germany actually has to im- 
port labor, 25 percent of our industrial ca- 
pacity is idle. 

There may have been ample justification 
for lowering our tariff rates by 40 to 50 per- 
cent in June 1951 but since then cost of 
equipment, wages and salaries have risen to 
such an extent that the lower import duties 
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are no longer effective in protecting domestic 
industries against foreign competition. In 
fact, duty-paid prices are often 10 to 25 per- 
cent below domestic schedules so, if we re- 
store the tariff rates which were in effect 
prior to June 1951, there still would be ample 
margin for foreign producers to compete 
with us. 

The various measures now considered by 
the Government such as tax reduction, ac- 
celerated depreciation and increased exports 
may all contribute to solving our unemploy- 
ment problem but like so many other com- 
panies and small businesses we have ample 
capacity to turn out three times the volume 
we are producing now; we lost all of our 
half-a-million-dollar South American export 
business in the early fifties and the prices 
we have to compete with abroad are so ridic- 
ulously low that it is simply a waste of 
time to look for foreign business; taxes are 
no immediate problem because foreign com- 
petition has depressed our prices to such an 
extent that we think we have done well if 
we stay out of the red. 

We do, however, feel strongly that increas- 
ing our current import duties to the level 
that existed prior to June 1951, will go a 
long way in solving the problems of small 
business and the country as a whole. 

Very truly yours, 
B. L. LEMKE, 
President. 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Is it the gentleman’s 
opinion that the result of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements has been to add to the 
unemployment situation? 

Mr. DENT. I am positive of that. 

Mr. YOUNGER. It is my understand- 
ing, although I do not have the record 
here, that the members of the AFL-CIO 
appearing before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor the other day on the 
wage and hour bill answering a direct 
question said that the reciprocal trade 
agreements had nothing to do with the 
present unemployment. I think it is in 
the record of the committee. 

Mr. DENT. No. Iam on the commit- 
tee. The question was directed to every 
speaker that appeared before us. I 
would say there was a qualified answer 
from Mr. Goldberg that there were some 
dislocations, but that he at that time was 
not prepared to give the full data. I will 
say, however, that the representatives of 
the National Manufacturers Association 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce emphatically denied there was any 
impact on employment, and that is in 
the record. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has made a very deep and im- 
portant study of this entire area of 
trade. The gentleman from Iowa would 
appreciate his assistance in clarifying a 
few things. The gentleman probably has 
had considerable difficulty since he 
started this campaign to bring some 
sense into trade because of difficulties 
generated by people who think there are 
only two extremes. One is either a free 
trader or an oldtime mossback, ignorant 
protectionist. 

Am I clearly wrong in assuming there 
is a middle ground that we can follow 
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and that there is some solution which 
lies between free trade and protection? 

Mr. DENT. Those who do not want 
to learn anything, or who do not ever 
want to admit they are in error, will 
close their ears to the appeals of moder- 
ate men. I consider myself a moderate 
man. I know that trades between na- 
tions are essential, but I also know that 
when a nation imports goods, when it 
has the same goods in surplus, that that 
nation is not trading on a sound, eco- 
nomic basis. Trade agreements have to 
be based upon economics. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, the gentle- 
man does not buy the idea that trade 
is good simply for the sake of trade. 

Mr. DENT. No, I do not buy that idea 
for the very simple reason that it would 
be just as foolish for you to buy from 
your neighbor,. if you were a farmer, to 
buy his surplus wheat when you have 
wheat coming out of the eaves of your 
barn. 

Mr. KYL. Sometimes a story tells the 
story better than a lot of facts and 
statistics. I would appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s opinion regarding this situa- 
tion. In our own State of Iowa there 
is a woman who had four sons who are 
now grown to manhood. From the earli- 
est days they liked to trade. At the 
beginning, it was jackknives and marbles, 
and slingshots, and so on. Then they 
traded in wagons, and horses and, finally, 
they traded in homes and farms. Every- 
body agrees that they are the doggondest 
traders that ever lived. The mother 
tells the story in this fashion. She 
says, “When the boys were growing 
up, I never minded a rainy day, be- 
cause my four sons would go down to the 
barn and they would make $100 apiece 
just trading among themselves.” I ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania: Does 
that story give the picture? 

Mr. DENT. . It does, except in this in- 
stance you must remember that when 
we are trading amongst ourselves, there 
are a few middlemen who are taking off 
a little cut from both countries. 

Mr. KYL. Does the gentleman think 
this is a logical situation? In recent 
years we have imported about 70 percent 
of the new lead and zinc that we con- 
sume domestically. Congress again this 
year is being asked to provide subsidies 
from tax funds for these producers of 
lead and zinc in this country who can- 
not operate and cannot compete against 
these foreign imports. 

Mr. DENT. Do you want me to say 
whether it is right or wrong? 

Mr. KYL. Is that a logical situation? 

Mr. DENT. No, it is not logical. In 
fact, you have to go way, way back to an- 
cient days and to the earliest times and 
the early beginnings of this to find the 
logic in any of the moves that we have 
been making in the matter of trades, 
in the last decade. 

Mr. KYL. In view of your studies, do 
you have sufficient data to answer this 
question: Are the figures which are gen- 
erally given regarding imports and ex- 
ports and which now ostensibly show 
about a $5.5 billion balance of trade ac- 
curate figures? 

Mr. DENT. I would imagine they are 
accurate, but they are figures based on 
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dollar volume of business, and they have 
absolutely no relationship to the ques- 
tion of economics and damage to our 
community and to our economy. They 
do not represent any realistic picture of 
what the real trade balance is. Dollars 
do not make the difference. You do not 
make employment on the basis of the 
dollar balance of trade. You make em- 
ployment on the items that you make 
and sell. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, does the 
gentleman think, perhaps, we should put 
this for the purposes of our discussion 
on a different basis and talk about the 
total volume of goods that we produce 
and sell to others and the total volume 
of goods that we consume? The reason 
I ask that question is this: 

Suppose we have some soft currency 
in Argentina and the U.S. Navy using 
counterpart funds buys some beef which 
is used by men on shipboard throughout 
the United States. These pounds of beef 
would not be considered as imports; 
would they? 

Mr. DENT. No, they would not. 

Mr. KYL. And yet they certainly 
have an effect on this total! picture about 
which you speak. 

Mr.DENT. That is true, but you must 
remember that when you go into the 
question of economics in that particular 
picture, you must remember that if 
money is owed to us, no matter how you 
collect the money owed you, you are 
helping your own economy. If we can 
collect that debt, even in the form of 
goods that we produce here, we at least 
are not hurting our economy because we 
would have to use the taxpayers’ money 
to buy the goods that we are taking in 
payment for money that is owed to us. 

Mr. KYL. So that question does not 
fit into the picture on balances between 
countries on trade. 

The one final question I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is this: We have had presented to us a 
lot of programs for improving our econ- 
omy dealing with depressed areas and so 
on. Does the gentleman know whether 
any attempt has been made in the very 
definitely designated areas to go out to 
those areas and find out what is the 
cause of the trouble? 

Mr. DENT. I can only assume that 
has been done, because in H.R. 5, known 
as the depressed area bill, page 5 and 
page 6, you will find an astonishing pro- 
viso, because therein it sets up that the 
first priority for the moneys to be spent 
under this legislation for depressed areas 
goes to areas that are depressed because 
of the adverse effects of reciprocal trade. 
Evidently there must be some knowledge 
somewhere that what I have been saying 
and others have been saying, probably 
not as loud as I have, that we are being 
damaged. 

Mr. KYL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, that is the point I wanted the 
gentleman to make. 

One other point. We debated last 
year in the House a bill concerning the 
establishment of American plants in for- 
eign lands. 

Mr. DENT. That is another No. 5. 
That was Boaes’ No. 5 bill. 

Mr. KYL. That is correct. The limi- 
tation in that bill was that only 10 per- 
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cent of the goods produced in that coun- 
try could be brought in free of duty. 

Mr. DENT. That was put into the bill, 
I am sure, because when the bill was 
originally presented there was no such 
restriction, and I made a feeble fight on 
the floor against it. At that time the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
CIO came out against the bill. Then, 
within a short time afterwards, the bill 
was called up and it still did not have that 
feature in it, so that when they saw de- 
feat was imminent they laid it on the 
table, and they worked out a compromise 
and somebody put in the 10-percent re- 
striction on imports and the bill was 
called up and was supported by the AFL 
and the CIO. 

Mr. KYL. There is another element 
I would like to have the gentleman’s 
opinion on with regard to my thought. 
Suppose there is a tire manufacturer 
who takes his plant abroad. He can 
send 10 percent of his product back to 
the United States, but there is nothing 
to stop him from selling in the foreign 
market. ‘Is that not true? 

Mr. DENT. That is not only true but 
there is a very serious weakness in that 
proviso, and that is this: Suppose you 
are a tire manufacturer and you build 
a plant in France; suppose Mr. Gross is 
a tire manufacturer and he builds a 
planié in Japan; and I build a plant in 
England. Perhaps 10 or 12 of us—and 
that is not far afield, because that is 
exactly what happened. The 10-percent 
restriction went only upon the individ- 
ual plant built by American investors, 
but *‘t does not say that you cannot build 
more than one plant. So that if 15 
plants are built and we get only 10 per- 
cent of the production, the easiest thing 
is to just carry it a little further, so that 
they can all ship in 10 percent. But the 
summation of their 10 percent might be 
70 percent of our market, just as this is 
now 87 percent of our American market. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Has not 
the head of the union, Reuther, been the 
strongest advocate of sending the money 
and the know-how abroad, and has that 
not been done in competition and put 
our workers out of their jobs? 

Mr. DENT. To answer it the way you 
want me to, the answer would be un- 
fair. 

I have been so busy looking after my 
job as a Member of this Congress that 
I have not had time to look after Mr. 
Reuther. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
just looking for information. I asked 
you a very fair question. 

Mr. DENT. I do not know that. He 
has never appeared before any commit- 
tee of which I am a member. I have 
been here only 3 years, so I do not know 
what his position is. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But you 
do know that he wrote that letter to 
Harry Truman asking for $16 billion a 
year for 100 years from our taxpayers 
to be spent abroad, do you not? 

Mr. DENT. No; I say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. The gentleman 
knows that. That is a matter which 
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would be unfair. But the time the gen- 
tleman is talking about, during Tru- 
man’s administration, I was a member 
of the State Senate of Pennsylvania. 
I will be very frank. I, like a great many 
others, was very busy on State matters 
rather than general national policies and 
who supported them, who opposed them. 
I am only learning that now because 
that is now my job. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not asking the gentleman about that; I 
was asking about that letter which Reu- 
ther wrote to President Truman. 

Mr. DENT. Get me a copy of the 
letter. I will read it and give the gen- 
tleman an opinion on it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And ex- 
plain whether we should do it. Does the 
gentleman think we should? 

Mr. DENT. I do not know what any- 
body thinks about this matter; I only 
know that which I am convinced is right 
from my own observations on my own 
idea and my own analysis of problems. 
I do not expect anyone to follow me un- 
til and unless he has investigated and 
found out for himself whether or not I 
was right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman remem- 
bers reading that the Ford Motor Co., 
despite some attempts at persuasion to 
the contrary, went ahead and bought a 
$364 million controlling interest in an 
automobile plant in Great Britain. The 
gentleman, I am sure, knows that. Per- 
haps 2 weeks after that deal was con- 
summated, which, of course, means that 
some more dollars left this country and 
another bit of gold went out on the basis 
of that deal—a week, or two, or three 
later there appeared the story of closing 
of the Ford automobile plant, I believe it 
was at Chester, Pa. 

Mr. DENT. I am very much aware of 
that, I may say to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Permanently closed, not 
just suspended but permanently closed 
with 1,500 heads of families thrown out 
of work. 

Mr. DENT. I am very much aware of 
that. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the thing the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
gentleman from Iowa are protesting, the 
exporting of jobs from these United 
States. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
upon this series of speeches he is making 
and the information he is putting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I read, I be- 
lieve, the one preceding this in the RrEc- 
orD. I did not get to hear it, but I read 
his remarks. I believe the gentleman 
told how he and the delegation from 
Pennsylvania begged—I believe he used 
the word “begged”’—went to the Tariff 
Commission and begged that they give 
him some help in saving the glass indus- 
try of his district and the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

I would suggest to the gentleman that 
he has been going to the wrong place to 
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do his begging. I would suggest that he 
go to the State Department. They are 
the boys that dictate what we do in this 
Government. They are the boys that 
have their long noses stuck in every de- 
partment and agency of this Govern- 
ment. They are running this show; 
and I would suggest to the gentleman 
that if he is going to get down on one 
knee or both knees, or genuflect to get 
somebody in this Government to listen 
to him, that he should go over to the 
State Department where they have these 
rugs, heavy, thick, and soft, up there on 
the top floor, where they have this new 
equipment, and he will find the rugs will 
save his knees while he is doing his beg- 
ging over at the State Department, be- 
cause that is where they run affairs. 

Mr. DENT. Without demeaning the 
value of the gentleman’s counsel or ad- 
vice, I would differ with him and tell him 
there is another way to meet this prob- 
lem, and that is right here in this House 
of Representatives where the seats are 
not too uncomfortable and the rugs not 
too badly padded. We cannot get the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States to listen. If these seats were 
filled when men are talking about this 
subject we would not have to send dele- 
gations to any department of the Gov- 
ernment, because it is within these walls 
that the policies of this Government 
ought and should be made; and if they 
are not made here, it is no one’s fault 
but theirs. 

Unless we ourselves are willing to ad- 
mit to a thing, how can we sell it? How 
can we sell it to others if we cannot sell 
it to more than a dozen Members of the 
House who are sitting here listening to 
me? 

How can I sell it to people who do not 
think any Member of Congress amounts 
to a hill of beans in a field in Georgia? 

Mr. GROSS. The room will be filled 
on a day soon when the distressed areas 
bill comes in. Then we will be going 
to the U.S. Treasury to provide com- 
pensatory payments to the unemployed, 
to industries that have been damaged by 
virtue of these imports to a large extent. 
The room will be filled then on this back- 
door approach to the problem. But it 
will not be solved in that way. It is 
just going deeper into debt when we 
consider it that way. 

Mr. DENT. In closing, I want to say 
I stated before, and I am going to state 
again, of necessity because of the acute 
situation in my community and my State, 
I will support the depressed area legis- 
lation, I will support extended payments 
in unemployment compensation, I will 
support aid to education, if it means that 
youngsters in my community are unable 
to attend school because of an inability 
to raise funds to erect schools and be- 
come better prepared for the world of 
the future. But I say in so doing I am 
not fooled, nor am I convinced in any 
sense whatsoever that these measures are 
going to give us the permanent cure 
that we need to our economic disabili- 
ties that we have today. We must re- 
evaluate our policies and our position 
in world trade and world aid if we are to 
have any form of economic stability. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In sup- 
port of these measures to which the 
gentieman refers, if they go through 
they will require appropriations, I do 
not know how much, for the industries 
in the situation, and our people who 
are confronted with the condition the 
gentleman has mentioned. But where 
is that money coming from? 

Mr. DENT. That, Mr. Speaker is 
akin to saying because you have not the 
money you must let people suffer. We 
have abject suffering in some of the 
coal towns and in some of the depressed 
areas of this Nation of ours. That is 
the basic reason that I am supporting 
this legislation. I do not believe it has 
within it the inherent ingredients of 
permanent cure of the problem. I am 
doing so because it is an emergency 
proposition. It is not anything else in 
my book. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, there is not amyone in the House 
who wants to see others suffer. There 
is no question about that. Of course, 
years ago we took care of them in the 
local communities. But, now, where are 
you going to get the food and all to 
take care of these people? I have no 
doubt but what there is suffering in 
the gentleman’s community and in West 
Virginia; but are we going to forever 
keep those people who no longer have 
employment in those communities? Are 
you always going to take care of them? 

Mr. DENT. I cannot answer what 
you are going to do, but I can answer 
for myself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I said 
“We.” 

Mr. DENT. I can answer for myself, 
I hesitate to speak for anyone else, but 
I personally will do whatever I can 
within my humble ability to do so to 
see to it that no man or no child goes 
unfed or unclothed so long as I have a 
breath in my body. ‘That is all we are 
doing, nothing else. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. I think we will all go along with 
that position of the gentleman. My 
query is, How long can we keep them 
from hunger and give them shelter and 
all that? How long can we take care 
of them in these communities where 
there is no longer any industry to sup- 
port them? 

Mr. DENT. That is a question I 
will be glad to try to answer for you 
at another time. This is not the time. 
It is the place, but it is not the time. 
In order to give an answer to that I 
would want in all honesty to get some 
detailed reports on other communities. 
I do not know. I am praying that our 
communities will again get well. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman 
spoke of programs that he was going to 
support, We will shortly have before us, 
undoubtedly, a recommendation to in- 
crease the mutual security program ap- 
propriations. Will the gentleman sup- 
port that? 
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Mr. DENT. My dear friend, if the 
history of the past is a barometer of 
what kind of weather we are going to 
have in the future, I voted for it before, 
and I can see nothing in my mind to 
change my opinion at the present time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. O’Hara] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I have a natural interest in 
Africa, and I have sought as best I could 
to keep informed of the problems and to 
maintain acquaintance with the per- 
sonalities in Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, as Africa goes, s0 goes 
the world. I think our people have be- 
come aware of that. In the foreseeable 
future Africa and Latin America will 
have a total of delegates in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to exer- 
cise a large measure of control. And, if 
we continue not to understand the peo- 
ples of Africa and the peoples of Latin 
America, our position will be endangered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am always 
happy to yield to my very dear friend 
from the district where I was born, a 
gentleman I hold in the warmest of 
affection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
dear friend from Illinois, who was born 
over in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan and received his early 
education there, is always extremely 
helpful. I think you are right about 
this. We must understand these people. 
I value the gentleman’s opinion. May I 
ask the gentleman just how much has 
our former Governor, Mennen Williams, 
commonly referred to as Soapy, helped 
that situation in the Congo? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I might say 
to my friend from Michigan that that is 
why I asked for time to address the 
House at this late hour. What I am 
saying now is a prelude to what I will 
say later about the former Governor of 
Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Permit 
me to thank the gentleman. I will sit 
right here where I will hear every word 
he utters. 

Mr. O’HARA of Mlinois. 
missed the boat in Africa. 

Nobody doubts that. We are now 
swimming hard to catch the boat, and 
I think it is fortunate that we have, as 
our President, the President of the New 
Frontier, a mighty good swimmer. 

Now, one reason we missed the boat in 
Africa was because of our alliances with 
colonial powers, and when the colonial 
possessions were becoming independent 
and sovereign nations, we were put in 
the position, and under the false accusa- 
tion, of being the heir of the spirit of 
colonialism. 

When I returned in late December 
from Africa I said at a press conference 
that there should be in our policy as 
regards Africa a complete divorcement 
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from colonialism. Following that the 
New York Times, in a well-balanced edi- 
torial, commented on what I said con- 
cerning complete divorcement from 
colonialism, saying, in substance, that 
there was merit in what I had said al- 
though also to be considered was our 
obligation of loyalty to our NATO 
allies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. No, I cannot 
yield at this time to my dear friend. 
I will yield later. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
very sSOrry. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. One reason 
we missed the boat in Africa was be- 
cause of our alliances with the colonial 
powers. As the spirit of independence 
engulfed Africa it was increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain in African minds the 
old image of the Uncle Sam who had 
been the first to break away from the 
bonds of colonialism. 

It was increasingly difficult because 
the European powers that were our loyal 
allies in NATO were sensitive as a reflec- 
tion upon them to what we said and did 
in assistance to new emerging nations. 
I think it might have been better for 
them, and certainly better for us, if we 
had taken a more positive position. 
After all, colonialism in Africa had gone, 
and for the future there was the job of 
aiding the peoples of Africa in the estab- 
lishment of sound, stable, and free gov- 
ernments and in the change to do no 
violence to the legitimate rights of those 
who under colonialism had made their 
contribution to the African economy. 

Had the old image of Uncle Sam re- 
mained fixed in the African mind as the 
sturdy old pioneer who had shown the 
way from colonialism to independence, 
the United States would have been in a 
much stronger position of influence, 
beneficial to everyone with legitimate 
interest in the African Continent. 

As it was, when the colonial posses- 
sions were becoming one by one inde- 
pendent and sovereign nations, we were 
put in the position, and under the false 
accusation, of being the heir and the 
benefactor of colonialism. I wish to 
make it very clear that this accusation, 
assiduously promoted by the Communist 
world, was entirely without any founda- 
tion in the facts. Nevertheless, when in 
respect to the feeling of our NATO allies 
we refrained from taking a positive posi- 
tion on a moral question seeking by 
avoidance of the subject or a softness in 
diction to avoid the rubbing of sensitive 
nerves, the net result was that the old 
image of Uncle Sam in the African mind 
gradually retreated. 

Governor Williams has been given by 
President Kennedy the mission of re- 
storing that image. Upon his accom- 
plishment of that mission hangs the 
place of our Nation in world influence 
and leadership in the struggle for gov- 
ernment of, for, and by the people, in 
the awakening continent of Africa and 
of all the world. It is just that impor- 
tant. 

When I visited Africa in December I 
found everywhere a tremendous lift in 
spirit, unmistakable signs that the old 
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image of Uncle Sam was being restored 
to the African mind, because President 
Kennedy had given priority to Africa by 
making the second appointment of his 
administration that of the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Africa. The news 
that the President had selected for this 
post a man of the stature of Governor 
Williams, many times Governor of a 
great American State and himself one 
of the Democratic presidential possibili- 
ties in 1960, this was a shot in the arm 
to the African leaders in all of the coun- 
tries that I visited. I cannot overstate 
the importance of this. 

If Governor Williams on his first visit 
to Africa had tailored his words to the 
sensitivities of the colonial powers, his 
mission would have been foredoomed. 
If that mission were to succeed it was 
necessary that the new Under Secretary 
of State for Africa should catch the 
spirit of the new nations of Africa and 
should express it in the language of the 
present. He has done exactly that. 

He has found, as the members of our 
study mission found last December, that 
with most of the leaders in Africa, in- 
cluding Nyerere of Tanganyika, is a 
determination to avoid in the new 
countries of Africa the dangers of racial 
and class ruptures by applying the test 
of the American melting pot. 

Let me illustrate. Tanganyika has 
been for centuries an occupied country, 
first by the Phoenicians, then by the 
Chinese, later by European powers, and 
now after all these centuries at long last 
Julius Nyerere, an African of the Negro 
race, is the head of the government of 
his country. 

In Tanganyika Africans of Negro 
blood outnumber the other people of 
Tanganyika on the ratio of 125 to 1. 
Beginning about a century ago settlers 
came from India and Pakistan, and they 
prospered and by their efforts made a 
substantial contribution to the up- 
building of their adopted land. 

The present speaker of the elected 
legislative council of Tanganyika is of 
Indian descent. He and his children all 
were born in Tanganyika, and there is 
his heart and his sole interest. A lady 
member of the 80-seat legislative coun- 
cil is American born, the widow of an 
English nobleman, and she is working 
for her adopted country of Tanganyika, 
just as many persons who came from 
many lands into our own American 
melting pot. 

All call themselves and are accepted 
as Africans. Just as in our own United 
States, the sole test is their loyalty to 
Tanganyika over and above that of any 
interest in any other land. If one 
meets that test in our United States, he 
has the proud right of calling himself 
an American, and no one can dispute 
his right. So it is in Tanganyika, good 
people of many races and of many sorts, 
working together in the glorious adven- 
ture of launching a new free nation. 
So it is in the other countries in Africa. 
He who gives his heart and his sole in- 
terest to the African country of his 
home is an African and is so accepted. 

Governor Williams was in Tangan- 
yika, I believe, when he made some ref- 
erence to Africa for Africans, and, being 
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thrilled as I had been by the spirit of 
tolerance in all the leaders in Tangan- 
yika, explained, as I have sought in my 
humble way here to explain it, that Afri- 
cans did not mean just those of one 
race, but of all persons whose heart and 
interest first were in Africa. 

Would anyone in our country seriously 
have taken issue with Governor Williams 
if he had said that America is for the 
Americans? That is the very spirit of 
the hemispheric solidarity for which 
President Monroe stood, which President 
Franklin Roosevelt so effectively pro- 
moted, and which President Kennedy, in 
one of the strongest passages in an in- 
augural address that will live forever, re- 
affirmed. If we believe that hemispheric 
solidarity means much to our own well- 
being in our pursuit of security and hap- 
piness then should we not accept the 
truth that what is good for us in our 
part of this great big world is good for 
all other peoples in our continents, in- 
cluding that of Africa. 

Under Secretary of State Williams, re- 
cently Governor of a great American 
State, talked as forthrightly to the peo- 
ple of Africa and in the same American 
way as he has talked to American audi- 
ences. He has earned the gratitude of 
the American people by the first test of 
his ability and his dedication to perform 
the mission given him by President Ken- 
nedy, that of restoring in Africa the old 
image of Uncle Sam. 

It is unfortunate that the European 
press, as so often happens when sole de- 
pendence is placed on the abbreviated 
Reuter Press Service, omitted that part 
of Governor Williams’ remarks in which 
he explained that the term African was 
all inclusive. 

In the new emerging nations south of 
the Sahara, where Africans of Negro 
blood are in the great majority, it is 
right and proper that the responsibility 
of government should be in their hands. 
But, with all the African leaders with 
whom I talked, there was expression, I 
thought most sincere, of their determi- 
nation that the rights of all the minority 
groups should have full protection and 
that there should not develop any dis- 
crimination among Africans based on 
race or other circumstance other than 
those of character and loyalty. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Governor 
Williams on the fine start he has made 
in the performance of his mission. I 
am not so much concerned with the fact 
that his words, incompletely reported, 
have rubbed against the oversensitive 
nerves of some of our NATO allies as I 
am heartened that they have had re- 
sponse in the hearts and minds of the 
Africans. Africans, Mr. Speaker, of all 
hues, of many races and many sorts, 
exactly as in our own American melting 
pot, Africans all, Africans engaged in 
the joint undertaking of building, under 
new democratic governments, a mighty 
continent. 

I have always abided by the rule that 
politics stop at the ocean line. This 
was the rule I, as a Democrat, followed 
without one deviation during the 8 years 
of the administration of President 
Eisenhower. I regret that some of my 
colleagues of the opposition party, for 
whom I have both affection and respect, 
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have sought to take advantage of a mis- 
interpretation in the press in the old 
colonial powers, due to an incomplete 
report of Governor Williams’ words, to 
launch a partisan attack upon a great 
American representing his country on a 
vital mission. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says he 
is for Africa for the Africans. Is that 
right? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Just as I am 
for America for the Americans. It is 
all a matter of where one’s heart and 
interest lie. 

Mr. GROSS. Then we have a lot of 
doing ahead of us in this country. If 
the gentleman believes in America for 
Americans, let us confine it to Ameri- 
cans. I am surprised. The gentleman 
also believes in Asia for the Asians; is 
that correct? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Yes, Ido. I 
might add I believe in an Iowa for 
Iowans. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan rose. 

Mr. O’HARA of TIllinois. Does the 
gentleman from Michigan wish me to 
yield to him? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did, 
but the gentleman is very persuasive. 
The gentleman is against colonialism; is 
he not? He thinks the Belgians and 
others who have been taking part in gov- 
ernment in other lands should get out 
of countries like Africa? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I might say 
to the gentleman from Michigan that I 
do believe in the right of all peoples 
everywhere to govern themselves. Uncle 
Sam asserted that right a good many 
years ago. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now I 
want to go back to my question. The 
gentleman was in favor, for example, of 
Belgium’s getting out of the Congo. Is 
that the idea? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I think the 
gentleman will agree that the age of 
colonialism has passed, just as has that 
of the horse and buggy and of slavery. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
when the Belgians got out of there, what 
did the people there get aside from as- 
saults and rapes and all that kind of 
violence? The natives were not ready 
for freedom, were they? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Africa is go- 
ing through a period of birth pains. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, no. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. If the gen- 
tleman will bear with me, I would point 
out that even in our American cities, 
under the best police protection any- 
where in the world, we do have a certain 
amount of crime, of murders, and of 
rapes. That does not mean that our 
people are incapable of self-government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 


for their own people. You know what we 
did with the Indians—we killed them off; 
did we not? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from Michigan would not recom- 
mend that same procedure here; would 
he? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, no, 
I would not. I certainly would not. 
But, when you are talking about Africa 
for the Africans, I wonder why we did 
not apply that when we were here. 
Then I might ask you: What did we give 
the people in the Congo in the place of 
colonialism? What did they get—they 
got revolution and civil war, did they 
not? And that is what they now have. 

Mr. O’HARA of [llinois. There will be 
built up in the Congo a substantial and 
stable government and very soon you 
will be hearing more of Nigeria and you 
will be hearing more of these other coun- 
tries in Africa. Of course, we are dis- 
tressed to hear of the things that are 
happening in the Congo at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You are 
probably right—and that will be when 
our boys go over there to straighten them 
out. Do you have any idea how many 
Americans have been or will be killed 
over there? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I do not 
know of one American soldier that we 
have sent to the Congo—not one. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There are a lot of them 
over there—they are Air Force men and 
the gentlemen knows that. There are a 
lot of Americans in the Congo today. 
The question I want to ask the gentle- 
man is this—if you believe in Africa for 
the Africans, what are we doing with our 
nose stuck in the Congo today in Africa? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. In the Congo 
we were giving our support to the United 
Nations. We do not have a single 
American soldier in the Congo. We do 
not have a single American interest in 
the Congo. 

Mr.GROSS. Oh, yes, we have Ameri- 
can airmen in the Congo. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. We have no 
money investment in the Congo. Does 
the gentleman know of any? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know of the 
money investments there, but I do know 
that a lot of Americans are in the Congo. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Most of the 
Americans in the Congo have been mis- 
sionaries, and they have given years of 
dedicated service. There is not, and 
never has been, a single American sol- 
dier in the Congo, although some of our 
airmen did fiy food and water in time 
of emergency need. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
will tell you of an American boy from 
Allegan, Mich., my hometown, whose 
picture was in Life in the issue of August 
1, 1960, showing where he came in in a 
helicopter and where the naked natives 
armed with spears were shown chasing 
him, There is one, Lt. George Meyers, 
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that I know about. He was rescuing the 
missionary, George Franke. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
30 seconds to say just one thing. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
from Illinois suggest sending the United 
Nations into the State of Iowa? 

Mr. O’HARA of. Illinois. My col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois {Mr. 
Mourpuy] has reminded me that Nasser 
insists that he and all other Egyptians 
be recognized as Africans. In that I 
agree with him—anyone who lives in 
Africa and has his heart and his interest 
in Africa is an African. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing, for the consideration 
of the House and the Senate, a concur- 
rent resolution, stating that it is the 
sense of Congress that the United States 
should grant no further tariff reductions 
in negotiations scheduled for 1961. 

The problem of foreign competition 
with our local and domestic industries is 
one which has entered into the discus- 
sion of many legislative proposals now 
in committees of this House. This is true 
of proposed changes to the wage and 
hour laws, being discussed by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, of 
which I am a member. 

To illustrate to this House the nature 
of this problem, I would like to make ref- 
erence to a particular product being 
manufactured by a company in my dis- 
trict. 

The product in question is ceramic 
mosaic tile which is an item included on 
the “offer” list of products to be con- 
sidered during negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
to be conducted this year in Geneva. 

The company in question is the Olean 
Tile Co. which was founded in 1915 with 
12 employees, It has now grown to be 
one of the largest in its line and has em- 
ployed as many as 450 persons. 

Between the period 1954 and 1959, the 
imports of ceramic tile increased at a 
rate of 800 percent. Imported tile was 
competing with the tile made domesti- 
cally but was selling at one-half the 
price. 

In testimony during the US. Tariff 
Commission’s peril point investigation in 
August 1960, it was brought out that the 
wage rate in this industry in the United 
States was $1.80 per hour plus fringe 
benefits. The wage rate for Japanese 
workers in the same industry at the same 
time was 10 percent, or approximately 
18 cents an hour. 
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It is the belief of those in the industry 
that reduced tariff rates have con- 
tributed to a situation which results in 
the loss of substantial business and 
therefore creates greater unemployment 
in the United States. As we reduce 
tariffs under such circumstances we 
simply export jobs. 

In a letter dated January 29, 1960, 
from the office of the Chairman, US. 
Tariff Commission, I am informed that— 

All of the reduced rates on ceramic floor 
and wall tiles are the result of concessions 
granted by the United States under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


I am informed that imports of ceramic 
floor tile, in square feet, amounted to the 


following in the given years: 
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I quote from the letter of an American 
manufacturer of mosaic tiles, written 
May 6, 1960: 

Since the capacity of our domestic fac- 
tories has been increased decidedly over the 
past 5 years you can appreciate that this tre- 
mendous increase in imports has prevented 
and is preventing our domestic factories on 
the whole from operating at anything like 
capacity rate. In the meantime, Japan is 
reported to be increasing the production of 
their ceramic mosaic factories tremendously 
and to be adding new units, feeling certain 
no doubt that our Government’s attitude in 
the matter will be to allow them to continue 
to take more and more of the market in this 
country which has been promoted solely at 
the expense of our domestic manufacturers 
who have poured large sums into promotion 
during the past years. 


The U.S. Tariff Commission, on March 
7, 1961, will conduct further hearings on 
this particular industry. The Commis- 
sion is to be commended for its efforts in 
this regard. 

However, the situation with the ce- 
ramic mosaic tile industry is the same as 
with many other domestic industries 
such as small handtools and ball bear- 
ings. I have made specific reference to 
the tile industry because it is a dramatic 
illustration of the drastic situation in 
which many domestic industries now find 
themselves. 

Because of this increasing peril to our 
local industries I submit this resolution, 
Mr. Speaker, and urge the House to give 
it careful consideration. 





UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr.DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RoosEvELT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had such an extraordinary response 
to my position on the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities that I 
thought my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in seeing both the variety and 
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substance of some of the communica- 
tions which have reached me in this 
connection. 

I think this would be particularly per- 
tinent in view of the large amount of 
material which those of the opposite 
persuasion have been putting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp since the begin- 
ning of this Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include the 
following from churchmen, individuals, 
college faculties and students, labor or- 
ganizations, newspapers, and magazines. 

The enclosed resolution was adopted 
at a called meeting of the signatories 
held in Washington on February 15, 
1961: 


Whereas the film “Operation Abolition” 
through the remarks of its announcer, re- 
inforced by an opening statement of Chair- 
man Watrer, and further statements by 
committee members JOHANSEN and SCHERER 
assumes that opposition to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is promoted solely by Commu- 
nists, their dupes and sympathizers; and 

Whereas in fact there have been fresh ex- 
pressions of concern in outstanding news- 
papers, in pronouncements of religious lead- 
ers, and notable citizens and in a pending 
resolution for action by delegates to the 
meetings of the Unitarian-Universalist Asso- 
ciation in May: Be it 

Resolved, That we, as ministers of Uni- 
tarian Churches and a Unitarian-Universalist 
Church in the Greater Washington area, 
and the leader of the Washington Ethical 
Society, record our belief that the Un- 
American Activities Committee has long 
since outlived its usefulness and that con- 
tinued inquiries by the committee will only 
result in harassment, intimidation and vilifi- 
cation of individuals without benefit to the 
aims and purposes of the Nation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we record our belief that 
the well-being of our constitutional democ- 
racy is best served by discontinuance of the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Robert M. Doss, Minister, Unitarian 
Church of Rockville; Edward L. Eric- 
son, Leader, Washington Ethical So- 
ciety; Duncan Howlett, Minister, All 
Souls’ Church; J. Donald Johnston, As- 
sociate Minister, Montgomery County 
Unitarian Church; Robert Lewis, Min- 
ister, Unitarian Fellowship of Hagers- 
town; David H. MacPherson, Minister, 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Sil- 
ver Spring; Carlyle H. Meacham, Min- 
ister, Unitarian Church of Anne Arun- 
del County; Rudolph W. Nemser, 
Minister, Fairfax Unitarian Church; 
David P. Osborn, Minister, Paint 
Branch Unitarian Church; James J. 
Reeb, Assistant Minister, All Souls’ 
Church; Edward H. Redman, Minister, 
Arlington Unitarian Church; Ernest 
H. Sommerfeld, Minister, Mount Ver- 
non Unitarian Church; James P. 
Wilkes, Minister, Davies Memorial Uni- 
tarian Church. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, N.Y., February 22, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: Let me thank you 
for your words, reported in this morning’s 
New York Times, about the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. It is the 
first gleam of dawn of a new day I have seen 
in years. That committee is the most ir- 
responsible, malicious, un-American group 
I have ever encountered. Their lies and 
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libels, presumably secret, are fed to such 
groups as the Circuit Riders and the so- 
called Church League of America: these are 
fundamentalist groups, anonymous in mem- 
bership, secret in their processes, who strike 
down if they can any clergyman who fails 
to meet their approval, especially in their 
narrow tests of orthodoxy. The former are 
now trying to discredit a study book I have 
written for the Methodist women, calied 
“Basic Christian Beliefs.” ‘They are trying 
to show that I am a Communist—a mon- 
strous lie. I am not even pink. I am a 
conservative Republican, like all my family 
since before the party was formed. They 
refuse to answer letters, but I am sure their 
source of information is the secret book 
in the Attorney General’s Office, which I 
have tried three times to obtain (i.e., a copy 
of) but which they have easy access to. 
That book names _ subversives—i.e., men 
charged with communism, but given no 
chance to defend themselves. I have ap- 
pealed to both President Kennedy and his 
brother the new Attorney General to bring 
that book out into the open and either de- 
stroy it publicly or let us know what the 
charges are. At present the procedure is 
precisely that of the German Gestapo or 
the Russian NKVD. The situation is simply 
intolerable. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. GRANT. 





THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA, 
Alexandria, Va., February 10, 1961. 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: I have followed with 
deep gratification your efforts to abolish or 
at the least to regulate and limit the Un- 
American Committee, and I have sent let- 
ters from time to time to my Representatives 
in Congress in support of your position. 

I was a warm friend and admirer of your 
father. He and I were presidents of the 
Crimson at Harvard in our senior year, 
he for one semester and I for the other; 
and I used to see him occasionally during 
his illustrious years in the White House. 

You may be interested in the enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. RUSSELL Bowle. 


[From the Churchman, February 1961] 
Dr. BowlE ANSWERS 


(Informed people have long since dis- 
missed as empty nonsense the efforts made 
by various crackpots to discredit the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible by alleging 
that some members of the committee on re- 
vision are “reds” or at any rate “fellow 
travelers,” and that therefore both the re- 
visers and the work they did must be sus- 
pected. Stupid though these allegations are, 
now and then some honest person, hearing 
them for the first time, may wonder whether 
there is any substance in them. Such a per- 
son will like to read the following answer by 
Walter Russell Bowie, one of the revisers, to 
a question recently asked of him concerning 
misrepresentations which the ignorant or the 
vicious may try to circulate-——Tue Eprrors.) 

I believe that every Christian, whether 
minister or layman, by the fact of being a 
Christian must instinctively have sympathy 
for the disadvantaged and the weak, and 
therefore will be concerned always to pro- 
mote equal justice and to use such influence 
as he possesses to assure for all men the life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness which are 
our declared American ideal. Only a cheap 
timidity would make a man hide such be- 
liefs, or do nothing to advance them, be- 
cause they might be falsely alleged to repre- 
sent what subversive interests want. 

Like other Christians with whom I am 
glad to stand, I have from time to time 
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signed appeals for what seemed to me hu- 
manitarian causes, to which—as it turned 
out later—some Communists for their own 
purposes chose to link themselves. I abomi- 
nate the Communist ideology and any Com- 
munist subversion in individual action or in 
public affairs. For that very reason I have 
been determined, and am determined now, 
not to let the cleverness of communism make 
me act like an automatic puppet in reverse— 
which is exactly what unwitting but actual 
dupes of communism may be made to do. 
Nothing could serve the ends of communism 
more completely than the stupid hysteria 
which calls any sincere and generous hu- 
manitarianism subversive if some Commu- 
nist also advocates it, and calls stand- 
pattism patriotic provided Communists op- 
pose it. 

How could we be more dumb, and more 
feebly the pawns of Communist purpose to 
exploit our dumbness, than by letting Com- 
munists know that they can make us aban- 
don a principle by the simple trick of pasting 
their own affirmative label on it; and gull us 
into the angry reaction that will defend 
stupidities whenever they as Communists 
have contrived to be heard declaring that 
those stupidities are stupid? 

Exploited migrant workers—for example— 
cry out for decent consideration of their 
desperate needs. So the real American must 
hush up their appeals lest he be linked with 
Communists who pretend to be their cham- 
pions? A lynching, or some other brutal 
act of racial cruelty, is committed. Then 
the loyal American must ignore it because he 
might be a fellow traveler if he condemns it 
when a Communist condemns it too? A 
flagrant libel against an individual or a cause 
is spread by some new McCarthy. So the 
100 percent patriot must mouth that also, 
lest it be said that not to be a McCarthyite 
is to belong to some sort of Communist 
front? 

For myself, I will have no part in such 
contemptible nonsense. The best way to 
conquer communism is to show that our un- 
afraid American democracy can progressively 
bring the human betterment which Com- 
munist tyranny can only poison and destroy. 
We may make mistakes in judgment, and 
find that subversive elements have tried to 
twist to their own ends the purposes we 
sought to serve. But I for,one do not in- 
tend to hide in a dugout Wecause of attack 
from the malicious or the ignorant; and in 
the strength of a clean purpose I stand by 
those values of mind and spirit which in 
these United States are still our highest 
heritage. 

FEeBRvuARY 24, 1961. 
Los ANGELES TIMES, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Attention Editor.) 

Dear Srr: As you will see from enclosed 
clipping, film showings are being presented 
by Coast Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion and the Copley newspapers, and speak- 
ers are being furnished to discuss the film- 
clips collected and displayed (with no 
credits named) under the title “Operation 
Abolition.” 

In the interests of ting another side 
to this story, I would like to call your at- 
tention to the news item emanating from 
the board of directors of the Northern 
California-Nevada Council of Churches 
which cautioned its 1,600-member Protes- 
tant congregations against “Operation 
Abolition” because of “serious questions as 
to the validity of the interpretation of 
events described.” 

The enclosed clipping describes the film 
as a compilation of newsreel coverages, but 
neglects to mention that it was edited and 
time sequences manipulated to insinuate 
that our college students are Communist 
dupes. This is serious charge to make when 
our Nation is so concerned about keeping 
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academic freedom, stimulating thought and 
research, and encouraging our young people 
to go to college. If Coast Federal is so per- 
turbed about the Communist menace to our 
young, why resort to distributing a “hoked 
up” film that disparages our young people? 
Why not do something more constructive to 
break the education gap that threatens us 
with second place in academic progress? 

Why not come up with something more 
concrete to solve our problems, such as the 
immediate problem of the 50-percent in- 
crease in welfare applications in West Los 
Angeles alone? If Coast Federal announced 
as a community service during the unem- 
ployment crisis that it would declare a 
moratorium for those unavoidably delin- 
quent in their mortgage payments—this 
would be helpful and more so than stirring 
us up about a “red menace.” But such a 
moratorium would affect them in their 
profit columns, so evidently talk and films 
are much cheaper. 

With reference to the accompanying film 
mentioned in the clipping “Communism on 
the Map,” Dr. Giovanni Costigan, professor 
of history at the University of Washington 
(along with 92 other faculty members) ex- 
posed this film as a prime example of what 
we have been taught by Hitler to recognize 
as the technique of the “big lie.” 

If we are being shown distorted films, 
small wonder that rabid, excitable individ- 
uals are tempted to solve our problems by 
violence, such as the unwarranted killing of 
a teaching assistant at Berkeley. Brewing 
hate and disorder is precisely what we at- 
tribute to the forces of evil, and here we 
are encouraging the very same thing. 

Very truly yours, 








AnTI-COMMUNISTs—CouNcIL To SHow FILMS 


The Venice, Mar Vista Community Coor- 
dinating Council is sponsoring a community 
film program February 16, at 7:30 p.m., at 
the auditorium of the Grandview Boulevard 
School, 3051 Grandview Boulevard, Mar Vis- 
ta, the subject being “Communism.” 

Two films will be shown. The first film is 
titled, “Communism on the Map,” and is a 
documentary film put out by Harding Col- 
lege, of Searcy, Ark., and is presented as a 
public service by the Copley newspapers. 

It explains the history of communism from 
its inception under Karl Marx, and the ad- 
vancement of Lenin’s plan for world con- 
quest. 

The second film as presented by the Coast 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, and 
which organization will furnish a speaker 
who will answer questions, is named “Opera- 
tion Abolition.” 

This film depicts student riots against the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
hearings held in San Francisco in May of 
1960. 

It is a compilation of newsreel coverage 
of the hearings, edited only to eliminate du- 
plication, and shows how a few Communists 
classed as leaders, duped and manipulated 
hundreds of students and people into doing 
their will, creating an atmosphere of chaos, 
and showing complete disrespect for law and 
order. 


More than 320 students at Amherst 
College signed a petition addressed to 
the House of Representatives saying: 


We, the undersigned students of Amherst 
College, acting as individuals and in no way 
Officially representing Amherst College, find 
the existence of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities incompatible with 
free intellectual inquiry and expression and 
inimical to the basic precepts of democracy, 
upon which our Constitution is based, and 
hence call upon the House of Representa- 
tives to abolish this committee. 
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A telegram from more than 340 stu- 
dents at Antioch College said: 


We, Antioch College students, strongly 
urge your continued support of the cam- 
paign to reduce the appropriations of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

PORTLAND, OREG., February 28, 1961. 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The Reed College student council passed 
unanimously a resolution calling for the 
abolition of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The council’s action 
was supported in a referendum of the student 
body, 89 percent concurring, although the 
resolution does not specifically cover appro- 
priations for the committee. Council sup- 
ports any measure which would cut the com- 
mittee’s appropriation. Full text of resolu- 
tion follows by post. 

Jay ROSENBERG, 
President, Reed College Student Body. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Swarthmore, Pa., December 15, 1960. 

The student body of Swarthmore College 
disapproves of the actions of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee on the 
grounds that: 

1. The fear of possible committee investi- 
gation endangers the process of intellectual 
inquiry and exchange of those ideas which 
are made available only through personal 
association with individuals of diverse and 
sometimes unpopular opinions; 

2. It violates the precept of due process of 
law by denying the accused the right to face 
his accuser and allowing for guilt by asso- 
ciation; 

8. Its methods of investigation have the 
effect of a court trial without being subject 
to normal judicial restraints; 

4. It has not lived up to the original pur- 
pose for which it was instituted, that of in- 
vestigations essential for the institution of 
legislation. 

Since modification of the committee in 
order to correct these abuses seems to us un- 
feasible in view of its members’ refusal to 
accept these criticisms, the student body of 
Swarthmore College urges the abolition of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Fesrvuary 20, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We hope the attached petition 
will be of some assistance to you in your 
efforts to end the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP ROTHMAN. 

The undersigned members of the Antioch 
College faculty and administration call for 
action ending the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. We believe that this com- 
mittee by its unfair methods has harmed 
many individuals and has thus jeopardized 
the constitutional rights of all Americans. 
It is also our opinion that this committee 
has failed to serve a legitimate legislative 
purpose, that its investigative activities can 
be better discharged by other already ex- 
isting agencies and that its considerable ex- 
penditures could be used for more worth- 
while causes. 

We feel especially concerned as members 
of a college faculty because the academic 
community has suffered from the commit- 
tee’s unwarranted charges and ill advised 
investigations of the schools and colleges of 
the Nation. We hold with Supreme Court 
Justice Douglas, “Where suspicion fills the 
air and holds scholars in line for fear of 
their jobs, there can be no exercise of the 
free intellect.” 

Philip Rothman, chairman, education de- 
partment; J. F. White, chairman, earth 
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science department; W. M. Trobhsout, as- 
sistant professor of geography; Sarah T. 
Curwood, assistant professor of sociology; 
Phillips Ruopp, associate director extramural 
department; Dan Hotaling, associate direc- 
tor of extramural department; Mary R. 
Hunt, director, extramural department; Jane 
Ames, associate director, extramural depart- 
ment; Joe M. Hamilton, associate director, 
extramural department; Dixon Bush, associ- 
ate director, extramural department; Mary 
Carter, associate director, extramural depart- 
ment; Harry J. Jerison, associate professor 
of psychology; Abraham Rosman, assistant 
professor of anthropology; Paul F. Trucher, 
professor of drama; Jessie M. Treicher, direc- 
tor of public relations. 

Thomas E. Brown, associate professor of 
botany; Louis C. King, assistant professor of 
education; Robert D. Boyd, assistant pro- 
fessor of education; Kenneth W. Carter, as- 
sistant to the president; Gertrude Metcalf, 
assistant professor, associate extramural; 
Edward Clark, librarian; Robert Maurer, as- 
sociate professor of English; Morris Keeton, 
professor of philosophy and religion; Newton 
C. Rash, vice president and director of de- 
velopment; Walter F. Anderson, professor 
and director of music; Esther C. Oldt, di- 
rector, education abroad; Robert C. Landes, 
instructor, physical education. 

Irwin Abrams, professor of history; Bruce 
Thomas, librarian; Samuel Baskin, associate 
professor of psychology; Richard R. Ruopp; 
associate director, extramural department; 
Francis T. Williams, assistant professor of 
chemistry; George Cornell, library; Edmond 
R. Miller, director continuing education; 
Howard R. Johnson, assistant professor of 
philosophy and religion; John C. Sparks, 
professor of government; Raymond L. Gor- 
den, associate professor of sociology; Richard 
McClury, department of government; B. Hol- 
lister, professor of political science; D. 
Sokolowsky, associate professor of mathe- 
matics; Kenneth W. Hunt, professor of bi- 
ology; Edward Samuel, assistant professor 
of biology; Roger L. Williams, associate pro- 
fessor of history; Robert A. Bays, associate 
professor of Spanish; J. D. Dawson, vice pres- 
ident and dean of students. 

Milton Goldberg, associate professor of 
literature; George R. Geiger, professor of 
philosophy; Robert MacDowell, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Julian H. Blau, as- 
sociate professor of mathematics ; Gwendolyn 
Bays, associate professor of French; Paul H. 
Robinson, manager, Antioch Press; Stanley 
L. Fischer, husbandry in Antioch; Nohn 
Miller, professor of literature; Herman 
Schirmer, professor of French; Harry Stein- 
hauer, professor of German; Dean Kimball, 
associate professor of engineering; Meredith 
Dallas, associate professor, theater. 

T. C. Holyoke; Albert B. Stewart, chair- 
man, physics department; C. Vernon Can- 
non, professor of physics; Irwin Inman, col- 
lege editor; Robert Bieri, chairman, biology 
department; G. E. Owen, professor of 
physics; R. L. Parker, assistant professor, 
physical education; Robert Metcalf, chair- 
man, department of design; C. M. O’Gara, 
chairman, department of physical education; 
Charles M. Closy, college bursar; Donald H. 
Keats, assistant professor of music; William 
F. John, assistant professor of psychology. 

W. Boyd Alexander, dean of the faculty; 
William H. Warren, assistant dean of stu- 
dents; Paula G. John, assistant college ex- 
aminer; Robert B. Johnson, assistant profes- 
sor of sociology; Oliver S. Lored, professor of 
physical sciences; Miriam L. Dickinson, reg- 
istrar. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, February 1961. 
Hon. SAMUEL RAYBURN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE RAYBURN: We, the 

undersigned, wish to add our voices to the 
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growing number of citizens who believe the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
should be abolished. 

Albert B. Stewart, professor of physics; 
Gertrude Metcalf, assistant professor of edu- 
cation; Milton Gulberg, associate professor of 
literature; Thomas C. Holyoke; Howard 
Johnson, assistant professor of philosophy 
and religion; Kenneth Carter, assistant to 
the president; Robert MacDowell, associate 
professor of mathematics; Harry Steinhaver, 
professor of German; Erline Eve, associate 
professor of psychology; Robert Bien, assist- 
ant professor of biology; Francis T. Wil- 
liams, assistant professor of chemistry; John 
C. Sparks, professor of government; Stanley 
L. Fitchey, instructor in literature; P. Philip 
Rothman, associate professor of education; 
George Cornell, library staff; B. Hollister, 
government department; W. Boyd Alex- 
ander, dean of the faculty; Louis G. King, 
assistant professor of education, P.T.O.; 
Irwin Abrams, professor of history; Morris 
Keeton, professor of philosophy and religion; 
Lee Eitzen, director of radio; Kenneth W. 
Hunt, professor of biology. 

Philip Rothman, chairman, education de- 
partment; J. F. White, chairman, earth 
science department; W. M. Lotkowski, assist- 
ant professor, geography; Sarah T. Curwood, 
assistant professor, sociology; Phillips Ruopp, 
associate director, extramural department; 
Dan Hotaling, associate director, extramural 
department; Mary R. Hunt, director, extra- 
mural department; Jane Ames, associate 
director, extramural department; John M. 
Hamilton, associate director, extramural de- 
partment; Dixon Bush, associate director, 
extramural department; Mary Carter, as- 
sociate director, extramural department; 
Harry J. Jerison, associate professor of 
psychology; Abraham Rosman, assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology; Paul F. Treichler, 
professor of drama; Jessie M. Treichler, 
director of public relations; Thomas E. 
Brown, associate professor of botany; Louis 
King, assistant professor of education; 
Robert D. Boyd, assistant professor of educa- 
tion; Kenneth W. Carter, assistant to the 
president; Gertrude Metcalf, assistant pro- 
fessor of art education and associate direc- 
tor, extramural department; Edward Clark, 
librarian; Robert Maurer, associate professor 
of English; Morris Keeton, professor of 
philosophy and religion; Morton A, Rauh, 
vice president and director of development; 
Walter F. Anderson, professor and director 
of music; Esther A. Oldt, director, Antioch 
education abroad; Robert C. Landes, in- 
structor, physical education; Irwin Abrams, 
professor of history; Bruce Thomas, library; 
Samuel Baskin, associate professor of psy- 
chology; Richard R. Ruopp, associate direc- 
tor, extramural department; Francis T. Wil- 
liams, assistant professor of chemistry; 
George Cornell, library; Edward R. Miller, 
director, continuing education; Howard R. 
Johnson, assistant professor, philosophy and 
religion; John C. Sparks, professor of gov- 
ernment; Raymond L. Gorden, associate 
professor of sociology; Richard McCleery, 
department of government; B. Hollister, pro- 
fessor of political science. 

D. Sokolowsky, associate professor of math- 
ematics; Kenneth W. Hunt, professor of 
b.ology; Edward Samuel, assistant professor 
of biology; Roger L. Williams, associate pro- 
fessor of history; Robert A. Bays, associate 
professor of Spanish; J. D. Dawson, vice 
president and dean of students; Milton Gold- 
berg, associate professor of literature; George 
R. Geiger, professor of philosophy; Robert 
MacDowell, associate professor of mathe- 
matics; Julian H. Blau, associate professor 
of mathematics; Gwendolyn Bays, associate 
professor of French; Paul H. Rohman, man- 
ager, Antioch Press; Stanley L. Fischer, in- 
structor in literature; Nolan Miller, professor 
of literature; Herman Schnurer, professor of 
French; Harry Steinhauer, professor of Ger- 
man; Dean Kimball, associate professor of 
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engineering; Meredith Dallas, associate pro- 
fessor of drama; T. C. Holyoke; Albert B. 
Stewart, chairman, physics department; C. 
Vernon Cannon, professor of physics; Irwin 
Inman, college editor; Robert Bieri, chair- 
man, biology department; G. E. Owen, pro- 
fessor of physics; R. L. Parker, assistant pro- 
fessor, physical education; Robert Metcalf, 
chairman, department of design; C. M. 
O’Gara, chairman, department of physical 
education; Charles M. Closz, college bursar; 
Donald H. Keats, assistant professor of mu- 
sic; William F. John, assistant professor of 
psychology; W. Boyd Alexander, dean of the 
faculty; William H. Warren, assistant dean 
of students; Paula G. John, assistant college 
examiner; Robert B. Johnson, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology; Oliver S. Loud, professor 
of physical sciences; Mirian L. Dickinson, 
registrar. 

We make this petition as individuals, not 
as representatives of our institution nor of 
its staff. 

Fesruary 18, 1961. 
Representative ROOSEVELT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: We thought that you 
would be interested in this letter. Copies 
have been sent to members of the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

The students of Macalester College who 
belong to one of the Presbyterian youth 
groups which meets in the campus area, 
were invited by the United Student Fellow- 
ship, to participate on October 23 in a meet- 
ing on communism. The program for the 
evening included two films, “Communism on 
the Map” and a Committee on Un-American 
Activities production concerning the student 
picketing of a committee investigation in 
San Francisco last summer. We are not 
Communists, we believe intensely in the 
American ideals in freedom, in justice, in 
equality of opportunity. It is because we do 
believe in our way of life, it is because we 
love our liberty that we write you this letter. 
We wish to register a very strong protest 
against the ideas embodied in these films. 

In the first place, it is historically inac- 
curate to equate communism with socialism. 
There had existed trade union movements, 
and other such socialist trends before Marx 
ever wrote his manifesto. Although both 
groups in the 20th century derived their 
original tenets from Marx’s Communist 
manifesto there occurred a definite break 
between communism and socialism in 1903 
at the Unification Congress, in which Lenin 
and those who followed him adopted the 
title Bolshevik, and the dissenters Menshevik. 
As you must be well aware, the Menshevik 
form of Marxism, which has become the 
socialism of Western Europe, believes in 
progress by evolutionary means through the 
processes of law. It certainly does not ad- 
vocate the violent overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, and does not engage in subversive 
plots. While it may be true, and undoubt- 
edly is, that there are some Communists who 
take refuge behind the Socialist appellation, 
the presence of a Labor Party which is dedi- 
cated to the same ideals as we espouse, in 
the governments of Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries does not in any 
manner indicate that these countries are 
leaning into the Communist orbit. This 
argument is not only wrongly founded but 
ridiculous. It is also interesting to note that 
the ideas of that dangerous leader of the 
Socialist Party in the United States, Norman 
Thomas, have been accepted and enacted by 
both Republicans and Democrats. 

Several of our number have had the oppor- 
tunity to travel and study in countries out- 
side the United States, in Europe, in Africa, 
and the Middle East. The committee seems 
to be unaware that there are other forces at 
work besides communism. In the countries 
of Africa, Asia, and the Middle East the 
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people aspire to the very ideals which our 
Declaration of Independence, and our mis- 
sion schools have taught them to desire. 
The Arabs, the Indians, the Africans want 
their own independence, freedom for their 
people; they want to be neutrals, to be free 
to make decisions in the international com- 
munity as any other sovereign nation. 

While Communists may be at work in 
these situations of unrest, it is definitely 
wrong to interpret the aspirations of the 
people as being pro-Communist. They are 
not pro-Communist. They are merely pro- 
India, pro-Lebanon, pro-Ghana. They will 
support us, if we support them in their 
aspirations for national independence, if we 
recognize the fact that our form of democra- 
cy is not always possible in the early days 
of forming a new nation. If we support 
dictators and reactionary movements be- 
cause we think they will make good de- 
fenses against Communism, we invite the 
Communists to support those ideals which 
we have taught them to aspire after. It is 
rather disturbing in this regard to see it 
suggested that the countries which are the 
safest, 1.e. our most valuable allies are Spain, 
Portugal, and Nationalist China, whose re- 
gimes are far from democratic. Spain whose 
government is an antithetic to our way of 
life as any we could possibly choose. 

One might easily question what end is 
being sought in the circulation of this film. 
It does not offer an analysis of communism. 
Scenes of violence might be found in the 
histories of other nations. The cards in 
this presentation are so obviously stacked, 
that any intelligent person would reject it 
immediately. There is in the general public 
already a fear of, and an awareness of the 
dangers of communism. What is lacking 
is understanding. Propaganda is not best 
fought with propaganda. Unreasoning fear 
is not the best antidote to the Communist 
poison. The unaware, the ignorant will not 
be educated by either of these films. The 
situation as painted demands arms as the 
only answer. But this is not what the 
American people need to know. We are al- 
ready concerned about arms. We need a 
public which supports technical assistance 
programs, which understands what commu- 
nism is and what it stands for, which has 
an appreciation of world problems, which 
realizes that the United States is not the 
epitome of God’s chosen people, that our 
policies, our interests may not also be God’s 
directives. These films not only do not 
serve these ends, but actually if accepted 
serve to blind us to the nature of our dan- 
ger, and thwart our means of combatting 
it. 

With regard to the San Francisco investi- 
gation film. Many of us found ourselves 
in almost total sympathy with the slogans 
carried by the student picketers. The only 
violence we saw exhibited was that of San 
Francisco police. (If shown in a Commu- 
nist, or neutralist, uncommitted country, 
with translations of the signs accompanied 
by the general title “Democracy in America,” 
the Communists would reap a large harvest, 
and we would have given it to them. 

Young people are idealistic. We sympa- 
thize with these students, not because we 
are rabble rousers, or Communists but be- 
cause we believe in the American ideals 
which our schools and our parents have 
taken pains to teach us. The Government, 
if it seeks to defeat communism must avoid 
using means which in the process under- 
mine the very ideals for which we claim to 
be fighting. Both of these films should be 
withdrawn as threats to our freedom rather 
than helpful defenses, as poor propaganda 
rather than truth. 

It is time we returned to the words of 
Thomas Jefferson: “If there be any among us 
who would wish to dissolve this Union or 
to change its republican form, let them 
stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
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safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it.” 
Respectfully, 
Harlan Hanson, Jonell Lockhart, Mary 
Martin, Neal Thoelke, Donna Ross, 
Ann Boshen, John Young, Charles R. 
Risser, Carolyn Dollift, Bill Hender- 
son, Jr., Elizabeth Turner, Nancy 
Magorian, Peter Tichenor, Charles 
Turner, Nancy McMartin, Carolyn 
Dirks, Roger Looft. 

We are all attending Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn. This, of course, only repre- 
sents our opinions and in no way is meant 
to imply that the college supports similar 
views. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
February 17, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have just signed a petition 
favoring the abolition of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and am sup- 
plementing my signature with this letter to 
indicate that signing was not a routine act. 
I have long felt that the committee repre- 
sents an unfortunate extension of the know- 
nothing tradition to the national scene, pro- 
viding that tradition with vocal, public, 
high-ranking representation in a body that 
is outside the controls of libel laws and 
sets its own rules of action. Though the 
Congress must obviously be protected from 
interference in carrying out its legislative 
duties, it should also exercise restraint in 
undertaking the kind of judicial functions 
that the committee has taken on. It seems 
to me that the committee has served no use- 
ful legislative purpose in all the years of its 
existence, and on the evidence, has no excuse 
for demanding further support. 

I do not deny the rights of Congressmen 
to inform the public, as private citizens, 
about what they consider to be subversive 
activities in the country. Nor, as a matter 
of fact, can one object to a short-term in- 
vestigative committee of the Congress whose 
main purpose is to inform the public about 
problems and dangers and which produces no 
legislative action. However, to have what 
has become a standing committee with no 
purpose other than to inform, especially 
when the character of the information pro- 
duced is often suspect, or punitive toward 
private citizens, is not in the tradition of a 
freedom-loving country, and is not the busi- 
ness of a legislative body. 

I have not written to Congressman Brown 
who represents my district, because his views 
on this (and most other matters) are so 
much at variance with mine that I see no 
point in trying to influence him. Your stand 
on the Un-American Activities Committee 
is particularly pleasing to me, and I wish 
to indicate my support of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry J. JERISON. 
SHEBOYGAN COUNTY 
INDEPENDENT UNION COUNCIL, 
Sheboygan, Wis., February 20, 1961. 
Hon. Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT: 

The following letter was sent to Senators 
WiLey and Proxmime and Congressman Van 
Pett, of Wisconsin, stating our stand on the 
Un-American Activities Committee, as fol- 
lows: 

At our last regular monthly meeting we 
agreed with Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT’S 
recommendation that the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee be abolished. We surely 
agree with him that it has served no useful 
purpose and has indeed caused much un- 
necessary suffering and blackened our rep- 
utation abroad as well as at home. 
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Organizations such as the U.S. National 
Students Association, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFL-CIO), and the American 
Jewish Congress are a few of the organiza- 
tions that have come forward to express 
their disapproval of their Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. May we also add our 
name to the list of organizations who op- 
pose this committee. 

Since all of us are against nonessential 
Government spending we do hope you will 
do all in your power to scrutinize the tax 
dollars given this committee to see that 
every dollar used is really justified. 

We wish to clearly and emphatically state 
our objections to the continuance of this 
committee. 

Very truly yours, 
CaRL RIGOTTI, 
Secretary, Sheboygan County Inde- 
pendent Union Council. 





RHODE IsLanp AFL-CIO, 
Providence, R.I., February 23, 1961. 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: Please be 
advised that today we sent the following 
telegram to Representatives JoHN E. Fo- 
GARTY and FERNAND J. St. GERMAIN, of Rhode 
Island: 

“We urge and request that you support the 
position of Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Democrat of California, with regard to the 
House Un-American Activities Committee.” 

Sincerely yours, 
RuHopE Istanp AFL-CIO, 
Srpney L. LARSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Civil Rights. 


Marin County LaBor CoUNCIL, 
San Rafael, Calif. 
Whereas the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee has repeatedly exceeded the 
legitimate bounds of its investigative powers 
through reckless accusations, trial by head- 
lines, exposure for exposure’s sake and pro- 
cedures that do not allow the accused to 
confront his accuser; and 
Whereas the consequences of the HUAC’s 
hearings in San Francisco in May of this 
year have been the creation of a climate of 
intimidation and fear that has done irrep- 
arable harm to the teaching profession, the 
lives, reputations and careers of the sub- 
penaed teachers; and 
Whereas this climate of fear has seriously 
restricted independent thinking and has led 
people to censure their own thoughts and 
participation in democratic self government; 
and 
Whereas James RoosevELtT, in his April 25 
speech of this year, bas called for the aboli- 
tion of the HUAC, pointing out that it is a 
continuing discredit to our country and that 
its major activity “is the abridgement of the 
citizen’s freedoms”; and 
Whereas the California Labor Federation 
and other labor bodies have called for the 
abolition of the HUAC; Now therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Marin County Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, goes on record in support 
of the abolition of the HUAC; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the Marin County Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, urges Congressman CLEM 
Mruter to work for the abolition of the 
HUAC in the coming legislative session of 
Congress; and be it finally 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Congressmen CLeEmM MILLER, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, to the editors of each of 
the papers, to the California Labor Federa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, and to President George 
Meany of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Adopted in regular session this 21st day of 
December, 1960. 
HucGuH Cassipy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Mapison, Wis., February 20, 1961. 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Roosevett: I am enclosing a 
copy of a statement signed by Madison peo- 
ple in support of Governor Nelson’s stand 
on the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. We hope that you will use it in 
any way you can toward the abolition of 
this committee. 

Sincerely yours, 








We, the undersigned, wish to support Gov. 
Gaylord Nelson in his statement concerning 
the abolition of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. The Governor said: 

“The critics of this committee are right. 
It should be abolished. The actions of the 
committee have served to violate constitu- 
tional rights of freedom of speech and as- 
sembly. In an effort to combat a system 
that denies these freedoms, the committee 
has undermined the very freedoms that most 
sharply distinguish our democracy from the 
Communist system. 

“Through its power of public exposure, 
this committee has persecuted individuals 
on the basis of their beliefs and associa- 
tions; it has robbed them of dignity, held 
them up to public ridicule and forced upon 
them social ostracism or loss of livelihood. 

“A free society should not tolerate this 
infringement of the principles of freedom.” 

Rosamond E. Rice, Grace Hughes, Gertrude 
E. Slaughter, Emily H. Earley, Helene Cas- 
sidy, Julia McCamy, Erna Rollefson, of 
Madison; Hathaway Brooks, of Cross Plains; 
Patrick Putzi, David R. Obey, Altemar 
Groves, Dr. F. Baschosmer, Robert Nuckles, 
Alice S. Clark, of Madison. 

Also William G. Rice, Elizabeth M. Tarkow, 
Dorothy C. Gosting, Nancy W. Andrew, 
Louise Wright, of Madison; Catherine 
Jacobs, of Middleton; Lois Hartshorne, 
Janet Lee, Florence Hill, Eunice Gibson, 
Emmy Winer, Warren J. Sawall, Donald S. 
Eisenberg, Norma L. Eroen, Clarence G. 
Bylsma, Midge Leeper, of Madison. 

Also Merton R. Barry, Rhoda Owen Otto, 
Josephine Caldwell, Elizabeth Brandeis 
Raushenbush, Colin McCamy, Timothy Nel- 
son, Margaret Magil, Ethel Altmeyer, Arthur 
Altmeyer, Abner Brodie, Anna Mae Davis, 
Fred E. Risser, George Newhauser, Mrs. 
George Newhauser, Dr. H. P. Greeley, Harold 
M. Groves, Helen H. Groves, Susan Groves, 
Edna Groves, Jesse Bourne, Bailey Bourne, 
Miles McMillan, Morris H. Rubin, John Mc- 
Grath, Alfred W. Swan, Viola English, Hazel 
Briggs, Gehrta F. Amlie, of Madison. 

Also Thomas Amlie, Kathleen Haygood, 
Donald Stimmel, Charles Vatana, Jr., Dennis 
R. Bodem, William F. Groves, Mrs. William 
F. Groves, Josephine Sondergaard, Agnes 
Hole, Karl Paul Link, Kate Lettau, Wilma 
R. Sanks, Jean G. Wiley, Betty Compton, 
Erna B. Koberstein, Susan S. McMillan, 
Marion N. Winans, Eunice Breilid, Ruth H. 
Hart, Rachel Lysager, Dorothy J. Ludwig, 
Anne White, Nancy Kreinberg, Isabelle 
Elder, Donna Zegarowicz, Esther L. Green- 
leaf, Esther L. Neuhauser, of Madison. 





FEBRUARY 17, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: Thank you for your efforts to 
bring about a more healthy atmosphere in 
these United States. I too am against com- 
munism and for the abolition of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Very truly yours, 

Harold A. Papazian, A. L. Berlad, San 
Diego, Calif.; R. Berger, La Jolla, 
Calif; John C. Sheppard, Orls E. 
Myers, James Rinde, San Diego, Calif.; 
T. Freund, La Jolla, Calif.; Norman F. 
Muenke, San Diego, Calif.; Alan 
Schoen, Del Mar, Calif.; Samuel Kaye, 
San Diego, Calif. 
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REYNOLDSBURG, OHIO, 
February 22, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: What can 
be done to stop this dreadful House Un- 
American Activities Committee? Their latest 
evil, the movie “Operation Abolition,” is 
tearing my neighborhood apart. The man 
who showed the film said that 1,000 copies 
are being shown throughout the country. 
If this is true and if the story of my neigh- 
borhood is being repeated wherever this film 
is shown, then we have on our hands a 
crisis more perilous to our national security 
than any posed by an outside nation. 

Yesterday I spoke strongly and with facts 
in hand to be sure that friends and neigh- 
bors could at least acquaint themselves 
with another side to the story and thus 
weigh the case openly upon seeing the 
movie. Today I know that I do not have the 
freedoms I thought I had yesterday. I have 
been somewhat muzzled. One person in the 
community has been threatened with the 
loss of his job for opposing the film. Al- 
though I read the news and shuddered all 
through the McCarthy era, I have never 
personally .bumped into this sort of thing. 

You cannot imagine the disillusionment 
and torment of these last few days. I am 
suspect if I try to defend the very truths 
I believe. Our now wary and suspicious 
neighborhood will never be the same again. 
The anguish over personal involvement is 
increased one hundredfold by the realiza- 
tion that what we cherish most—our free- 
doms—is threatened not just for me, but 
for each and every American. And the 
threatening comes from honest well-mean- 
ing Americans. 

I pray that you and others in your cru- 
sade receive whatever quantity of letters 
is necessary to convince our legislators that 
they must abolish this corrosive monster. 
May this movie sound the deathknell for 
this committee. 

While I plan to write briefly to my Con- 
gressman, I know that it is of little use 
because he is in complete sympathy with 
HUAC. However, I plan to write to friends 
and relatives in other States urging them 
to write their Congressmen in this cause. 
If possible, please send a list of all Con- 
gressmen, indicating those who might be 
undecided and responsive to public opinion. 
Any other constructive suggestions for ac- 
tion will be appreciated. I do not wish to 
attack the intentions or integrity of any- 
one on this committee. But, believe me, I 
know that the methods and results of this 
committee are evil. 

I have tried to speak generally rather 
than about specific incidents, so that you 
might feel free to use this in any way helpful. 

Hopefully, 
(Mrs.) MARQUERITE C. MOLK. 
Fesruary 20, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Roosevelt: Just a line to assure 
you that this Republican who puts country 
above politics commends you for courage in 
opposing the abuses of our House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

What hope is there of this becoming the 
land of the free and the home of the brave 
if its people applaud or remain silent while 
our Government advances subversion. 

Cordially, 
Wn. C. Carr. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
February 15, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have traveled through most States west of 

Mississippi last few months. Have witnessed 
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frustration engendered by HUAC through 
devious mediums. such as “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” Many intelligent individuals believe 
activities of HUAC detrimental to welfare 
and security of our Nation but fear HUAC 
powers and dare not speak out. Such oppres- 
sion of American freedom must not be per- 
petuated by further appropriations. Thank 
you for your courageous leadership. 
Mr. and Mrs. PAUL HENDRICKSON. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
February 21, 1961. 
Hon, JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Representative, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Heartily endorse and commend all your 
fine efforts to cut appropriations for House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
RuTH and GEORGE BISHOP. 





HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
February 21,1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily support and applaud your cou- 
rageous leadership in fight to limit appro- 
priations for useless malicious and uncon- 
stitutional House Un-American Activities 
Committee to have such a committee oper- 
ating under auspices of Congress is insult to 
integrity of that body. Good luck in the 
upcoming fight. 

UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR 
SOcIAL JUSTICE. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF., 
February 21, 1961. 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to continue the fight to cut 
down the appropriations for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. We whole- 
heartedly support you. 

MICHAEL and SaRaAH SHULMAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 21, 1961. 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Am deeply grateful to you for your cou- 
rageous unwaivering stand against appropri- 
ations for the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

FLORENCE M. SLoarT. 
La CANADA, CALIF., 
February 27, 1961. 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Urge action to preserve constitutional 

rights endangered by Un-American Activities 


Committee. 
Mr. and Mrs. FrED CHAPMAN. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 25, 1961. 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Heartily support your stand for abolition 
of Un-American Activities Committee. Since 
Martin Dies it has worked only harm to in- 
dividuals and Government alike. Hope this 
will strengthen vote to cancel its appropri- 
ation. More power to you. 
ROBERT and HELEN QUICK. 
[From the Progressive] 
GUILT BY SUBPENA 


(By Patrick Murphy Malin, executive direc- 
tor, American Civil Liberties Union) 

The subpena served by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee (HUAC) on 
Biologist William Sherwood in 1957 bore not 
a single mark to distinguish it from others 
that had heralded grief for hundreds of 
people. Yet Sherwood took poison rather 
than submit to what he believed would be a 
humiliating public interrogation. 

Of course, not even the powerful House 
committee, whose prescribed task is to in- 
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vestigate un-American propaganda activi- 
ties, could directly cause a man to take his 
own life. But the direct and indirect power 
of the committee—wielded through public 
exposure accompanied by harsh questions 
that rob witnesses of dignity, followed often 
by loss of livelihood, social ostracism, some- 
times even prison—can create such fear that, 
in Sherwood’s case, it brought him to his 
desperate act. 

The 41-year-old research scientist, who, 
according to his wife, had sown his youth 
with voluble concerns about fascism that 
the committee labeled ultraradical, put the 
blame directly at the committee’s hearing- 
room door. His farewell note to his wife and 
four children said: “My life and my liveli- 
hood are now threatened by the House com- 
mittee. I would love to spend the next few 
years in laboratories and I would hate to 
spend them in jail.” 

But, cruel as it may sound, this man’s 
death, and the pain suffered by hundreds of 
others ensnared by the HUAC, are not the 
fundamental reasons such probes must be 
abolished. Just as the heart attack of an- 
other witness under interrogation, Joseph 
Klein, a launderer—whose counsel was 
evicted for laughing when California’s Dem- 
ocratic Congressman CLypDE DoyLe said he 
asked questions in order to help legislate in- 
telligently—cannot be entirely the fault of 
the HUAC. It is not these personal trage- 
dies that have caused scores of national or- 
ganizations and millions of Americans to be 
outraged by the committee and its imita- 
tors. While the committee’s ravages arouse 
disgust with its antics, and sympathy for 
those pilloried, the continued existence of 
the committee poses a threat to American 
traditions far more ominous than personal 
tragedy. It undermines the very foundation 
of our democratic system, the first amend- 
ment’s guarantees of freedom. 

Raging around the purposes and practices 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee—progenitor of Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s and Senator JaMES EASTLAND’S en- 
terprises, plus several State and local facsim- 
iles—is the age-old torrent of controversy 
between freedom and order. 

You can have order—by itself—in a dic- 
tatorship, until there is a revolt against its 
tyranny. You can have freedom—by itself— 
in anarchy, until society collapses. What 
the Founding Fathers of the American Re- 
public attempted was to combine order and 
freedom in a democracy, guaranteeing the 
people’s liberties by the Bill of Rights, the 
cornerstone of which is the first amendment. 

The constitutional guarantees of free 
speech and association do not entitle the 
conscious or unconscious agents of the Soviet 
Union to commit acts of espionage, sabotage, 
violence, or treachery against the American 
Government and people. There is a line of 
clear and present danger on which even a 
democratic government and a free society 
must dig in for their own defense—as Lincoln 
did during the Civil War. 

But the House Un-American Activities 
Committee is not dealing with Lincoln’s real 
wartime military danger. Opponents of the 
committee, no less concerned than the com- 
mittee itself about cold-war conflicts, see 
quite clearly the Communist menace to 
democratic institutions. But they see also 
with equal clarity the actual, present, re- 
peated mutilation of democratic institutions 
by this committee and its imitators. And 
they have a greater faith than the committee 
in the innate strength which freedom alone 
brings to democracy. The committee’s op- 
ponents see the danger of burning the entire 
house down in a reckless attempt to get at 
its termites. 

It is madness to undermine, ourselves, the 
very principles of freedom of which the Com- 
munists would deprive us. A country that 
punishes belief and association is not merely 
a country with a lesser degree of democracy, 
it is on the way to being no democracy at all. 
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Whenever members of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee are under 
attack, they proudly point to the Alger Hiss 
case as the prime example of successful prob- 
ing for actual acts of subversion. No one 
denies that the committee, along with many 
other public and private agencies, has, over 
the years, dramatically called attention to 
the machinations of the Communist appa- 
ratus. But the price paid for these alarms 
has been staggering. For the sake of reveal- 
ing Communist activities—already publicized 
and counteracted by nearly every American 
institution, organization, and publication— 
the committee’s interrogators have not only 
ruthlessly overridden the delicate human 
right of freedom of speech and association, 
but have violated principles of justice and 
fairplay painfully and expensively estab- 
lished by the American Revolution. 

Since Congress cannot constitutionally 
come right out and forbid the expression of 
ideas, however well organized (organization 
is what the HUAC usually means when it 
uses the evil sounding term, “conspiracy’’), 
the committee does the job by exposure, in- 
viting patriotic public excoriation of 
deemed un-American. So the wrath of the 
community is unleashed. A Seattle man, 
identified as a Communist by a HUAC witness 
but never subpenaed, was hounded by a 
woman who called his employer every day for 
several weeks until he was fired; his union, 
the Molders, did not intervene. In Buffalo, 
even though an auto worker was freed by the 
courts on the contempt charges originated by 
the committee, his fellow employees walked 
out on their jobs in an effort to get him 
fired—although his United Auto Workers 
Union local supported him. 

It is profoundly disturbing to realize that 
the committee—an arm of Congress—does 
with impunity what Congress itself is ex- 
pressly forbidden to do. It is equally dis- 
turbing to know that the committee has 
spawned dozens of State and municipal 
counterparts—little HUAC’s—which carry 
subversive hunts to the point of dangerous 
absurdity. In the South, for instance, State 
investigating bodies such as Virginia’s Com- 
mitte-. on Offenses Against the Administra- 
tion of Justice, viewing “un-Americanism” as 
they logically would understand the word, 
have used investigations to harass the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and other racial-justice 
organizations. Even membership in the 
American Civil Liberties Union is cited by 
State attorneys-general and little HUAC’s 
as clear evidence of subversion. 

This points up the nagging problem of 
words like “un-American.” As President 
Truman’s Advisory Committee on Universal 
Military Training said: “An epithet is not an 
argument. Un-American means simply that 
it has not been done in America. If Amer- 
icans want it, it becomes American.” But, 
too frequently, any reform is labeled “un- 
American.” Representative Martin Dies, 
Texas Democrat, the first HUAC chairman, 
often—quite rightly from his point of view— 
interpreted un-Americanism as “New Deal.” 
Yesterday and today, committee members, in 
their search for Communist influence, still 
confound economic with political philosophy, 
and sometimes badger men and women with 
socialistic interests in medical care, or pub- 
lic housing, or public education. 

Such confusion automatically brings com- 
mittee scrutiny into the intellectual and 
moral worlds most concerned with social re- 
form, fermentation of thought, unrestricted 
inquiry into knowledge, creative mental 
processes. This is where the committee has 
struck hardest and has done its worst dam- 
age. Time and time again committee mem- 
bers and investigators have denounced the 
Protestant clergy for alleged ties to com- 
munism, helping to create a climate that 
could result in the adoption of a California 
law, happily later invalidated by the Su- 
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preme Court, requiring churchmen to sign 
loyalty oaths before their churches could 
obtain tax exemptions. 

In 1953 the House committee released to 
the press without comment a statement by 
Benjamin Gitlow of its staff that “ministers 
who carried out the instructions of the Com- 
munist Party, or collaborated with it, were 
limited in number. The outstanding ones 
among them were Judah L. Magnes, John 
Haynes Holmes, and Stephen S. Wise.” Git- 
low’s statement in reference to matters that 
occurred 30 years before his testimony, pro- 
vided no opportunity for personal rebuttal of 
this outrageous canard by Rabbis Magnes 
and Wise, who were dead; Dr. Holmes did 
what he could to set the record straight. 

Teachers—aware of the hundreds of their 
colleagues who have been hauled before the 
HUAC, or named publicly by the committee 
as suspected subversives and whose contracts 
were not renewed or who were dismissed 
from longtime positions—have become tim- 
id in stating, even for classroom discussion, 
ideas that someone later might interpret as 
subversive. Supreme Court Justice Douglas 
deplored this development, saying, “There 
can be no real academic freedom in that en- 
vironment. Where suspicion fills the air 
and holds scholars in line for fear of their 
jobs, there can be no exercise of the free 
intellect.” 

Prof. Andrew Deinum was fired by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California for refusing to 
implicate people he knew in the past. He 
told the committee: “You can be sure that 
if I had at any time pursued activities inim- 
ical to the best interests of my adopted 
home, I would immediately have gone to the 
proper authorities. The mentioning of 
names would save me a great deal of practi- 
cal trouble, but it would smash me inside 
and ruin me as a man. It would have 
taken from me my ability and authority as 
a teacher. I have tried to be a scholar all my 
life.” 

At one point, in 1949, the committee 
reached to the very edge of book-burning, 
when it solicited lists of textbooks and read- 
ing lists from dozens of universities. And 
all it ever accomplished in its 1959 abortive 
investigation of California schoolteachers 
was that, of 111,500, 4 stopped teaching. 
“Also included were teachers of retarded 
children, and this seems a little farfetched 
since it is so difficult to teach retarded chil- 
dren anything, let alone communism,” com- 
mented Eleanor Roosevelt. A good deal of 
the intellectual stagnation of the postwar 
period, from which students are only now 
beginning to recover, may be traced to the 
committee and emulating school boards who 
have hacked away at the American tradition 
of academic freedom. 

Writers and others in various communi- 
cation fields have been brought before the 
committee in profusion. Under the “or 
else” spur of committee exposure, not only 
have periodicals, movies, and television sys- 
tematically excluded committee-labeled 
suspects by means of a blacklist, but, even 
more pernicious, the pressure has caused 
a self-imposed precensorship by the mass 
media. Symptomatic of the entire authors- 
versus-subversive-hunters conflict was Rep- 
resentative JAMES ROOSEVELT’s question to 
his colleagues in the House in February 
1959: “What good did it do to the free world 
to subject this talented man [Playwright 
Arthur Miller] to criminal prosecution be- 
cause he refused to name [associates of] 
10 years ago?” The good done by the 
committee’s exposure to creative thought 
had been stated already by film producer 
Robert Rossen, in his unintentionally and 
painfully revealing confession before the 
committee: “I did a lot of thinking. I don’t 
think, after 2 years of thinking, that any 
one individual can even indulge himself 
in the luxury of individual morality.” 

What the committee has done to Gov- 
ernment servants is indescribable, mainly 
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because a large part of the damage cannot 
yet be assessed. Scientific leaders such as 
Dr. Stanley Livingston, president of the 
American Federation of Scientists, have 
noted the loss in top research personnel, 
of scientists who did not enter Government 
service because of the fear they might be 
publicly embarrassed, or their careers 
ruined, because they had once spoken and 
cooperated with what the committee now 
defines as the wrong men and the wrong 
group. As for people already in Govern- 
ment service, they, too, dare not provoke 
controversy lest the HUAC subpena await 
them, and creative administration is stifled 
by fear. 

But a paper-thin majority of the Supreme 
Court of the United States does not view 
the transgressions of the committee in the 
same light. Chief Justice Warren’s encour- 
aging dictum condemning “exposure for ex- 
posure’s sake” in the 1956 Watkins decision 
was followed in 1959 by a five to four rul- 
ing that the HUAC mandate was constitu- 
tional. In approving the contempt convic- 
tion of Lloyd Barenblatt, the Court assessed 
the danger of the Communist menace and 
concluded that it was so threatening that 
it outweighed Barenblatt’s rights under the 
first amendment. The Vassar psychology 
teacher, who had lost his original job and 
four others in quick succession, was re- 
leased in April 1960, after serving 5 months 
in Federal prison for his mistaken under- 
standing of the first amendment. 

In the hope of eventual reversal of the 
close decision of the Supreme Court, the 
American Civil Liberties Union still argues 
that the mandate of the committee is un- 
constitutional. Remembering that the 
Court in 1954 reversed its 1898 segregation 
decision, and in 1956 modified its 1951 de- 
cision upholding the Smith Act, the ACLU 
believes the true security of the Nation 
lies in these words of Justice Hugo Black’s 
dissenting opinion: “The real interest in 
Barenblatt’s silence is the interest of the 
people as a whole in being able to join or- 
ganizations, to advocate causes and make 
political mistakes without later being sub- 
jected to governmental penalties for having 
dared to think for themselves.” 

The dispute among the Justices reaches 
to the essence of the controversy about the 
HUAC. Buried deep in 23 years of accumu- 
lated befuddlement lies the root of a con- 
fusion that has cast its shadow all over 
America: Congress’ mandate to the Com- 
mittee. In 1938, Congressman Dies launched 
an investigation of what he considered to be 
unsavory and dangerous activities; in 
1945, Mississippi’s Democratic Congressman 
John Rankin was responsible for elevating 
the Dies inquiry to standing-committee 
status. 

The present mandate of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee reads, in 
part: “The Committee on Un-American 
Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time 
investigations of (i) the extent, character, 
and objects of un-American propaganda ac- 
tivities in the United States, (ii) the dif- 
fusion within the United States of subver- 
sive and un-American propaganda that is 
instigated from foreign countries or of a 
domestic origin and attacks the principle 
of our form of government as guaranteed 
by our Constitution. 

It is no wonder that zealous Congress- 
men who seek to carry out that mandate 
involve the HUAC in matters which other 
people—with different understanding of 
these vague words—believe the first amend- 
ment expressly has forbidden Congress to 
tamper with. 

Webster’s dictionary defines propaganda 
as: “Dissemination of ideas, information, 
gossip, or the like, for the purpose of help- 
ing or injuring.” Propaganda is an at- 
tempt to persuade; an argument. Although 
the dictionary could easily be describing the 
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expression of unvarnished truth, there is no 
doubt that the word conveys the pejorative 
meaning of a distortion of facts for ulterior 


ends. 

The jails would overflow with politicians, 
salesmen, reporters, and husbands if every 
man who altered the interpretation of facts 
to his own advantage could be brought to 
account by law. But many such transgres- 
sors can be. Slander, libel, misleading ad- 
vertisements—a host of distortions are 
prohibited today. But political propa- 
ganda? The warp and woof of ideological 
disputation? 

The ACLU believes that propaganda, in 
and of itself—even Communist propaganda— 
falls within the protection of the first 
amendment and its guarantee of freedom of 
speech and press. If Congress consequently 
may not abridge these freedoms, congres- 
sional committees—which exist to examine 
the need for legislation and how existing 
legislation is administered—certainly are 
out of bounds in examining matters about 
which Congress may not legislate. When 
Communist propaganda is linked to im- 
minent illegal acts, then investigation is 
proper—though the main defense against 
genuine acts of espionage or sabotage lies 
in professionally trained counterintelligence 
agents, in the FBI, and in the military serv- 
ices. 

From this fallacious, misleading, and pro- 
vocative mandate springs a corollary disre- 
gard for fair legal procedures. In December 
1956, after reviewing a tape recording of a 
HUAC hearing which sought to expose Com- 
munist backing of the drive against the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, the 
board of governors of the California State 
bar found the proceedings “of such a char- 
acter as to pose a threat to the right to ap- 
pear by counsel and to the proper independ- 
ence of the bar.” Attorneys representing 
witnesses before the committee were ejected 
for insisting on making objections for the 
record. Some were addressed by the commit- 
tee as “comrade.” 

The list of irresponsible accusations (many 
of which would be legally slanderous, except 
for congressional immunity) is endless— 
and could be easily avoided. Take the case 
of the doctor, publicly accused of being a 
member of a Denver Communist cell at a 
certain time in the past, who proved he was 
then studying medicine in the East; or the 
two students from New York and New Jersey 
identified as Communists by Pennsylvania’s 
Democratic Representative Francis. E. 
Water, who forced WALTER to retract his ac- 
cusation, although, of course, the retraction 
came after all the harm had been done. 
Such accusations caused a political atmos- 
phere in America that Walter Lippmann 
keenly described: ‘There is a kind of smog 
in what should be the clean and open air of 
this free land, a smog that makes men nervy- 
ous, makes them afraid to speak their minds, 
makes them not sure to dare to keep their 
minds open.” 

So brazen has the committee been in its 
exposure drive that it has attempted to 
blunt the effectiveness of individuals and 
organizations who seek an end to restrictive 
legislation. The committee attempted to es- 
tablish that the struggle against the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act was prompted in 
large measure by Communists. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union of Northern Cali- 
fornia commented in 1956: “We don’t need 
public hearings to discover that a handful 
of Communists have seized upon our harsh 
and discriminatory immigration laws as a 
means of making political hay.” Unfortu- 
nately, the ACLU said, investigation of these 
Communists opposing the immigration laws 
tars all the other people who oppose these 
laws with a “red” brush—including even 
President Eisenhower, who wished to 
ameliorate some of the harsher provisions. 

The public often has been confused and 
led to believe, falsely, that many worthy, 
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important, and even vital liberal and pro- 
gressive movements, organizations, and indi- 
viduals are genuinely suspect. The result 
has been incalculable harm to the orderly 
liberal development of the democratic proc- 
ess, so necessary to the maintenance of the 
free traditions of our democracy. 

The audacity of the committee recently 
reached new heights when it questioned an 
individual because he was organizing op- 
position to the committee itself. The Wil- 
kinson case, in which a l-year jail sentence 
for contempt was imposed, is now before the 
Supreme Court, again testing the commit- 
tee’s power. 

Lately the HUAC—subpenaing commercial 
television news films—aided in the creation 
of a film about the students who dem- 
onstrated against the committee in San 
Francisco last May. Distorted to make it 
appear that the students rioted only at the 
instigation of known and recognizable Com- 
munist agitators (when in fact the county 
sheriff remarked about the peaceableness of 
the crowd), the film all too effectively tries 
to show that the movement to abolish the 
HUAC is directed by Communists—notwith- 
standing the lengthy list of clearly non- 
Communist persons and groups who have 
called for an end to the committee. 

Ordinarily, the excesses of individuals 
connected with an enterprise might not be 
a fit subject of reproach to the enterprise 
itself. In the case of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, however—beginning 
from a misleading and dangerous mandate 
through its transgressions of fundamental 
legal principle and simple morality—the 
excesses in great degree are symptoms of an 
organic disease. They result from the very 
spirit of the committee. Accusations hurled 
at the Protestant clergy en masse are not 
simply the mistakes of overzealous aids, 
later fired, but the product of a systematic 
affliction. One committee member, Cali- 
fornia’s Republican Representative Donald 
Jackson, last year accused the National 
Council of Churches, in dead seriousness, of 
promoting obscene books written by Com- 
munist sympathizers. 

Before he left the committee to become a 
judge, counsel Robert Arens helped stage 
what is known as the “Peregrinations of Mr. 
Fishman.” In each of 10 hearing about 
the country, Fishman, a deputy collector of 
customs, accompanied by a locked mailbag, 
was asked by the committee counsel to open 
the bag “for the first time” and withdraw 
the first material to come to hand. Each 
time Mr. Fishman unlocked the bag, with- 
drew a package, and, like a 20th century 
Archimedes, greeted his discovery with an 
exclamatory: “Foreign propaganda.” Thus, 
in dramatic and expenses-paid fashion did 
the committee demonstrate that the mail 
was chock full of “foreign propaganda.” 
(When, much earlier, the suspicious eye of 
the committee’s annual report was cast upon 
the flood of foreign mail between Buffalo and 
Communist Poland, the statisticians at the 
Census Bureau hastened to inform the com- 
mittee that 300,000 people of Polish descent 
lived in Buffalo.) Arens, by the way, 
recently questioned President Eisenhower's 
patriotism because he introduced his grand- 
children to Khrushchev. 

Although the committee can be depend- 
ed upon to make mistakes, and spur the ris- 
ing cry to abolish it, a movement given vocal 
leadership by Representative RoosEvELT in 
his stirring recounting to Congress on April 
25, 1960, of the committee’s wrongs, Amer- 
icans cannot depend on the courts and polit- 
ical leaders alone to carry on the struggle. 
The people themselves must understand 
the danger and call on their legislators to 
act. We must heed Justice Learned Hand’s 
admonition that we not “rest our hopes too 
much upon constitutions, upon laws and 
upon courts. * * * Liberty lies in the hearts 
of men and women; when it dies there, no 
constitution, no law, no court can save it; 
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no constitution, no law, no court can even do 
much to help it.” 

Throughout the world, the image of 
America as an exuberant crusader for liberty 
is vanishing. It is being replaced by an 
image of tired men fearful of domestic 
shadows. Much of the tarnishing of our 
prestige abroad result from the depredations 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and its emulators throughout the 
nation. I am convinced that a new Presi- 
dent, a new administration, and a new Con- 
gress could do no better in seeking to restore 
the image of a freedom-loving America than 
to launch the 1960’s by abolishing this fear- 
some committee. Such action would be a 
signal the world over that McCarthyism, at 
long last, is dead and buried. 


[From the Christian Century, Jan. 4, 1961] 
“OPERATION ABOLITION” 
(By Robert W. Moon) 


A startling piece of propaganda is being 
distributed throughout the country in the 
form of a movie called “Operation Abolition.” 
It is being widely shown before schools and 
clubs and churches, usually under sponsor- 
ship of a patriotic organization. 

The incident the film portrays occurred 
last May in San Francisco at a hearing called 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. The committee subpenaed several 
alleged Communists for public interviews. 
Students from several bay area colleges and 
universities decided to exercise their lawful 
rights of protest and petition by picketing 
the hearings. Among other things, they 
were concerned about the committee’s re- 
fusal to publish their sources of information 
and to allow witnesses the opportunity to 
cross-examine their accusers. The students 
took careful precautions to guard against in- 
filtration of their ranks by outsiders; each 
wore an identifying armband. They agreed 
that there was to be no violence, that they 
would follow their own chosen leaders and 
not be misled by any subversive persons who 
might be around. 

As picketing got underway, however, some 
of the students were provoked beyond their 
ability to maintain their self-imposed dis- 
ciplines. Among the provocations were the 
failure of officials to keep their promise to 
allocate to some of the students seats in the 
hearing room, and the fumbling and brutal- 
ity of policemen on the scene, The students 
became noisy—too noisy. Finally the officers 
on duty turned firehoses on them and 
literally washed them out of the building 
where the hearings were being held. 

After it was all over the House committee 
subpenaed films of the demonstration 
which had been taken by Bay Area television 
stations. These it turned over to a com- 
mercial firm, Washington Video Producers, 
Inc., which edited sections of the film into a 
movie, “Operation Abolition.” The movie 
carries no credit lines; apparently no or- 
ganization is willing to admit responsibility 
for it. Congressman Francis E. WALTER, 
chairman of the committee, is shown at 
the opening of the film and appears as one 
of the commentators. An employee of the 
committee is the narrator. 

As edited, the movie attempts to prove 
that the students were inspired and led by 
Communists. But it is not an honest por- 
trayal. The men who wielded the scissors 
cut all the sequences picturing the provoc- 
ative acts by police officers, acts of which 
a New York Post newsman said, “Never in 
20 years as a reporter have I seen such bru- 
tality,” acts which were reported also in the 
stories carried by the New York Times, the 
San Francisco Chronicle and the Oakland 
Tribune. 

The film does not show the care taken 
by the students to prevent infiltration, vio- 
lence and rioting. The narrator talks about 
violence on the part of the students, but 
there are no pictures of such violence. As 
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a matter of fact, with a few minor excep- 
tions there was none. Sheriff Matthew Car- 
berry could report that “there was no act 
of physical aggression on the part of the 
students,” he also reported that when he 
spoke to them the students were attentive 
and responsive. 

By manipulating their scissors the pro- 
ducers managed to change the chronology of 
events so that acts that did not happen con- 
secutively are shown as if there had been a 
causal relationship between them—a rela- 
tionship which did not exist. 

In the introduction to the film Congress- 
man WALTER dramatically warns that the 
audience will see known Communists at 
work. He names them. He deliberately 
plants the implication that the Communists 
were there to inspire and lead the student 
demonstration. The truth is that the Com- 
munists were there because the committee 
had subpenaed them. 

As it now stands “Operation Abolition” is 
a disturbing film. It has had a frightening 
effect on some audiences which have seen it. 
In some cases viewers in their emotional re- 
sponse have given vent to comments that 
indicate the presence among us of fascistic 
tendencies to which we like to think Ameri- 
cans in this day are immune. 

My concern is not to defend the students; 
some of them were provoked into doing what 
they should not have done. My concern is 
that an agency of our Government should 
have a hand in a distortion of the actual 
story so gross that the net effect is a lie. 
The House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has had a great deal to say about the 
dishonesty of Communists. Yet in its part 
in the doctoring of this film it has resorted 
to dishonest tactics of the same sort as those 
used by Communists. It has subverted the 
American ideals of truthfulness, fairplay, 
and justice. This kind of propaganda does 
not contribute to the development of an 
informed public opinion; instead, it obscures 
the issues, blunts our ability to distinguish 
truth from falsehood, deliberately incites 
fascistic attitudes among a democratic peo- 
ple. The committee would have done well 
to consult its own chief investigator for the 
west coast, who publicly admitted, on the 
Goodwin Knight television program, that 
the movie as edited contains inaccuracies 
and distortions. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Dec. 27, 1960] 


“OPERATION ABOLITION” 


A recent activity of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is production of 
a film entitled “Operation Abolition.” 
Termed “forgery by film” by the Washington 
Post, this film distorts criticism of the com- 
mittee as Communist-inspired. 

In 1957 the committee produced another 
“Operation Abolition”—a pamphlet concern- 
ing efforts to abolish the committee. Four- 
teen of its fifteen pages were devoted to so- 
called dossiers of its critics “as if to say,” 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT remarked, 
“that this alone destroys their reasoning.” 

‘The committee and its predecessors have 
now enjoyed 22 safe and secure years of 
heresy hunting, bolstered by appropriations 
totaling many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Why the concern about its possible 
abolition? The fact is that Representative 
ROOSEVELT is expected to move, when the new 
House makes its rules, to abolish the com- 
mittee. The Calffornian suggested as much 
last April in a detailed indictment of the 
group reprinted in part on this page. 

The abolitionists cannot be very sanguine 
about the prospect. The House has been 
partial to its superpatriots. It has increased 
their funds from $50,000 in 1945 (when there 
were 64,000 Known Communists in the coun- 
try) to $327,000 in 1960 (when there are 
fewer than 10,000). And in the new House, 
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the coalition of Republicans and southerners 
which usually supports the committee will 
be stronger than in the last session. 

Whatever the House does, the committee’s 
worst enemy is its record. Reviewing that 
in the 1957 Watkins case, Chief Justice War- 
ren noted that the House had exercised little 
control over its free-wheeling sleuths, and 
the committee itself had no concrete pur- 
pose. “Who can define the meaning of un- 
American?” asked the Chief Justice. 

Under such men as Martin Dies, J. Par- 
nell Thomas, and now Francis E. Walter, of 
Pennsylvania, the committee has fitted its 
own definitions to its own objectives. The 
High Court may soon have another oppor- 
tunity to ponder the matter in the contempt 
case of Frank Wilkinson. He was subpenaed 
by the committee when he went to Atlanta 
to organize public opposition to its hearings. 
Was this a deliberate effort to harass a 
critic for exercising his right of petition? 

For the House, the first question is what 
legislative purpose the committee serves. 
Congress already has adopted a mass of laws 
dealing with subversion, some of which still 
face court tests. The accepted laws on 
treason and espionage are in the hands of 
the Justice Department. The Un-American 
Activities Committee is not producing major 
legislation, and the security of the Nation 
is fortunately not dependent on it. 

In the absence of serious responsibility, 
the committee’s purpose too often becomes 
exposure for exposure’s sake, which Justice 
Warren ruled impermissible. The purpose 
often seems to be, not to stop subversion, but 
to intimidate dissent. And the result too 
often has been a disservice to the traditions 
of individual freedom which are distinctly 
American. If the House does not abolish 
its gumshoe group, the least it should do is 
to limit it to a clear legislative charter. 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 18, 

1961] 
Bay AREA SIGNERS: PETITION AsKS UNITED 
Srates To Drop RioT FILM 


A group of prominent bay area civic leaders 
yesterday demanded that the Federal Gov- 
ernment stop purchasing or showing the 
film version of last year’s city hall riots at 
the Un-American Activities Committee hear- 
ing. 

Among the 37 signers of the petition sent 
to bay area Congressmen were State Senator 
George Miller, Jr., Democrat, of Martinez; 
San Francisco Supervisor A. J. Zirpoli; and 
businessman Louis Ets-Hokin. 

The signers said the film shows a distorted 
version of events at the May hearings and 
maligns our bay area community. 

They asked the Congressmen to take the 
leadership in demanding that the official 
designation of the film be removed. 

Others who signed the letters were: 

Philip Adams, San Francisco attorney; 
George Brunn, attorney and chairman, Pro- 
gram Advisory Committee to the State Con- 
sumer Counsel; Eugene Burdick; Frederic 
Cromwell; Richard DeLancie; Joseph L. 
Eichler; Sam B. Eubanks, secretary, San 
Francisco-Oakland Newspaper Guild; Rabbi 
Alvin I. Fine, Temple Emanu-El, San Fran- 
cisco; J. M. Fowle, mayor of Los Altos; Terry 
Francoise, chairman of San Francisco Branch 
NAACP; Louis Garcia; Mrs. Henry F. Grady, 
widow of former U.S. Ambassador; Mrs. Zora 
C. Gross. 

Mark Harris, author and professor of Eng- 
lish, San Francisco State College; Edward 
Heller; Mr. and Mrs. George W. Hellyer; 
George Johns, secretary, Central Labor Coun- 
cil of San Francisco; Mrs. Paine Knickerbock- 
er; Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin; John Henry Mer- 
ryman, professor of law, Stanford University ; 
Peter H. Odegard, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of California; W. T. O’Rear, 
Central Labor Council, Fresno-Madera; 
Louise Overacker, professor emeritus, Wel- 
lesley; Norman Reider, M.D.; Mrs. Madeleine 
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Haas Russell; Mrs. Ansley Salz; Harry B. 
Scholafield, Unitarian minister, San Fran- 
cisco; Bennet Skewess Cox; Fred H. Cmith 
IV; Mrs. Nancy Swadesh; James F. Thatcher; 
and Zeppelin Wong. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1961] 
A STRANGE FILM SHOWN TO SOLDIERS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

In what must surely be one of the most 
curious transactions ever to have taken 
place in the huge structure of the Federal 
bureaucracy, one branch of Government is 
buying a propaganda film from a private 
firm that obtained the material for the film 
from another branch of Government. 

The film in question is “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” It is made up of newsreel and tele- 
vision film clips subpenaed by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. These 
were scenes taken by commercial TV and 
newsreel companies of the demonstrations 
which went on in San Francisco last May 
while an Un-American Activities Subcom- 
mittee was holding hearings into commu- 
nism in education in California. 

Committee members charged that students 
rioted under the direction of leading Com- 
munists in the area. They set out to prove 
this with the filmed scenes which, as sub- 
penaed, were turned over to Washington 
Video Productions, a private company. 
Chairman Francis Walter and another com- 
mittee member supplied a commentary. 

Critics of “Operation Abolition” say it dis- 
torts the facts in an effort to prove its case. 
They cite in particular that the film shows 
Harry Bridges, notorious pro-Communist 
leader of the Pacific coast longshoremen, 
entering the city hall, where the hearings 
were held, as though he were about to direct 
the demonstrators when in fact he was not 
on the site at that time. Walter indignantly 
denies this and says that the timing of 
Bridges’ introduction is a mere technical 
detail. He cites J. Edgar Hoover’s support 
of the Communist charge in his analysis 
of the San Francisco episode. 

Washington Video Productions has al- 
ready sold more than 600 prints of the 45- 
minute film at $100 each and a considerable 
number have been purchased by the 
Department of Defense. This came to light 
when a Defense Department official sought 
to interest the Department of State in either 
borrowing the Defense prints or buying 
copies of their own. 

After looking into the circumstances, State 
Department officials said they were uninter- 
ested. A report on the film prepared by the 
General Counsel’s office in Defense said that 
the House committee seemed to have encour- 
aged the riots with the apparent end of 
showing how grave the opposition to the 
committee hearings was. The then Assist- 
ant Secretary in charge of manpower, Charles 
C. Finucane, said that if the committee did 
not encourage the demonstrations they tol- 
erated them, but this was outweighed by 
Hoover's analysis. 

The film was introduced in Defense and is 
being promoted by John Broger, Deputy Di- 
rector of Information and Education in the 
Department. Broger authorized the pur- 
chase of four prints after, he says, he was 
struck by the resemblance the demonstra- 
tions in San Francisco bore to the massive 
student riots in Tokyo last summer. 

He says that Communist tactics are the 
same across the board and American men in 
uniform must be alerted to them so they 
will recognize them whether they occur at 
home or abroad. The four prints are being 
shown to Reserve groups and also for re- 
search, according to Broger. 

But he has a more ambitious plan and that 
is for the Information and Education Divi- 
sion to make its own film, using some of the 
material in “Operation Abolition.” It would 
be based on Hoover’s pamphlet, “Communist 
Target—Youth” which has been published as 
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a House Un-American Activities Committee 
document. 

The Army bought 30 prints of the film. 
These, according to the inquiry made by the 
State Department, are being shown to men 
recently inducted into the service. 

To State Department officials it seemed 
extraordinary to say the least to equate the 
large-scale Japanese riots, which thousands 
of specially trained police were unable to 
hold in check, with the student demonstra- 
tions in San Francisco that were subdued 
with firehoses and routine police methods. 
In Japan there is an extensive Communist 
apparatus that is a powerful force in the 
labor movement and within students’ groups. 
But Americans seriously studying trends in 
Japan, such as John D. Rockefeller III, also 
pointed out last summer that pacifism and 
neutralism were major factors in the protest. 

The new Secretary of Defense, Robert Mc- 
Namara, is discovering that his vast domain 
takes in a remarkable range of activities. 
And some of them seem to have little to do 
with weapons and the men who use those 


weapons. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 19, 1961] 
MIniIsTErRS ScorE Hous—E COMMITTEE 


Twelve area ministers and a leader of the 
Washington Ethical Society said Wednesday 
that the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee “has long since outlived its useful- 
ness and that continued inquiries by the 
committee will only result in harassment, 
intimidation, and vilification of individuals.” 

Signers of the resolution, in addition to 
the Ethical Society leader, were ministers 
of 11 Unitarian churches and one Unitarian- 
Universalist church. 

Their resolution noted that the commit- 
tee film, “Operation Abolition,” assumes that 
all opposition to the committee is by Com- 
munists and their dupes and said that the 
well-being of democracy would be best 
served by the committee’s discontinuance. 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 

4, 1961] 
CHURCH WARNING ON SAN FRANCISCO RIOT 
Frum 

The board of directors of the Northern 
California-Nevada Council of Churches— 
representing about 1,600 Protestant congre- 
gations—strongly cautioned its members 
yesterday about the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” 

The film concerns the hearings of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
here last May—and the resulting city hall 
riots—but “serious question exists as to the 
validity of the interpretation of the events 
described,” said the directors’ resolution. 

It was approved unanimously at a 
luncheon meeting of 50 directors at the 
First Congregational Church here, said the 
Reverend Paul K. Shelford, the council’s ex- 
ecutive director. 


PROTESTANT GROUPS 


The 50, he said, included representatives 
of 15 of the 25 Protestant denominations 
associated with the council in this area. 

Speaking in favor of the resolution, which 
was presented by the council’s committee 
on legislation and public morals, were 
Bishop Clarence Haden, of Episcopal Diocese 
of Sacramento, and Bishop James Millard, 
suffragan bishop of Episcopal Diocese of 
California. 

The resolution is being distributed to the 
leaders of the 25 denominations and to the 
28 local councils of churches in the area. 


IDENTIFICATION 


The resolution noted that altogether the 
film is being offered to churches and church 
groups for showing, it does not carry stand- 
ard film credits and does not identify its 
producer. 
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Many responsible publications, it added, 
have suggested that the film presents an 
inaccurate account of events that led to the 
arrest of 64 rioters. 

Churches which show the film might in 
the minds of some people seem to accept 
responsibility for the film’s viewpoint. 

Consequently, the resolution said, the 
directors “strongly suggest” that any mem- 
ber church considering a showing ‘approach 
the project with due caution.” 

It should be made clear to viewers, the 
resolution suggested, that objections have 
been expressed and the film’s accuracy 
challenged. 

“Where possible,” it concluded, “a speaker 
who has knowledge of the events should be 
permitted to interpret the message of the 
film.” 


Rep CHaRGE ApsurD, SAYS BisHoP PIKE 


Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike yesterday 
described charges of communism against 
him as “absurd” and dismissed fresh accu- 
sations of heresy as “new mutterings * * * 
out of Georgia.” 

In a formal statement, Bishop Pike replied 
to an accusation made Thursday by the 
Reverend George L. Moore, of Walnut Creek 
First Baptist Church, who charged the bishop 
stood “shoulder to shoulder with conspira- 
torial Communists.” 

“The American Council of Christian 
Churches has been attempting for years to 
damage and destroy the ‘standard brands’ 
of Christianity in the United States,” Bishop 
Pike declared. 

“They have used the word ‘Communist’ 
over and over again * * *. As they use it, 
the word is utterly meaningless, and this is 
the reason I fear so strongly this kind of irre- 
sponsible labeling. 

“How can we meet the genuine Commu- 
nist threat when the word itself is robbed of 
all meaning?” 


[From Civil Liberties, October 1960] 


NIXON AND KENNEDY PRESENT THEIR VIEWS 
ON CiviL LiserTies Issues TO ACLU MEm- 
BERS 

(By John F. Kennedy) 

In the Democratic platform the party’s 
principles with respect to civil liberties are 
set forth in a section separate from that in 
which civil rights are considered. The sep- 
aration seems to me, as it does to my party, 
to be significant. 

The contrast which we have in mind is 
this. By civil rights we mean those claims 
which the citizen has to the affirmative as- 
sistance of Government. In an age which 
insistently and properly demands that Gov- 
ernment secure the weak from needless dread 
and needless misery, the catalog of civil 
rights is mever closed. The obligation of 
Government in the area of civil rights is 
never wholly cischarged. 

By civil liberties, I mean an individual’s 
immunity from governmental oppression. A 
society which respects civil liberty realizes 
that the freedom of its people is built, in 
large part, upon their privacy. The Bill of 
Rights, in the eyes of its framers, was a 
catalog of immunities, not a schedule of 
claims. It was, in other words, a Bill of Lib- 
erties. The immunities defined in this Bill 
of Liberties were set forth in order that 
the promise of individual freedom might be 
made explicit. The framers dreamed that 
if their hope were codified man’s energies 
of mind and spirit might be released from 
fear. 

When civil rights are seen as claims and 
civil liberties as immunities, the Govern- 
ment’s differing responsibilities become clear. 
For the security of rights the energy of Gov- 
ernment is essential. For the security of 
liberty restraint is indispensable. 

From time to time our national history 
has been marred by forgetfulness of the 
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Jeffersonian principle that restraint 1s at 
the heart of liberty. In 1789 the Federalists 
adopted alien and sedition acts in a shabby 
political effort to isolate the Republic from 
the world and to punish political criticism 
as seditious libel. In 1865 the Radical Re- 
publicans sought to snare private conscience 
in a web of oaths and affirmations of loyalty. 
Spokesmen for the South did service for the 
Nation in resisting the petty tyranny of dis- 
trustful vengeance. In the 1920’s the Attor- 
ney General of the United States degraded 
his office by hunting political radicals as if 
they were Salem witches. The Nation's only 
gain from his efforts were the classic dis- 
sents of Holmes and Brandeis. 

In our own times, the old blunt instru- 
ments have again been put to work. The 
States have followed in the footsteps of the 
Federalists and have put alien and sedition 
acts upon their statute books. An epidemic 
of loyalty oaths has spread across the Nation 
until no town or village seems to feel secure 
until its servants have purged themselves 
of all suspicion of nonconformity by swear- 
ing to their political cleanliness. 

Those who love the twilight speak as if 
public education must be training in con- 
formity, and Government support of science 
be public aid of caution. 

We have also seen a sharpening and re- 
finement of abusive power. The legislative 
investigation, designed and often exercised 
for the achievement of high ends, has too 
frequently been used by the Nation and the 
States as a means for effecting the disgrace 
and degradation of private persons. Un- 
scrupulous demagogs have used the power 
to investigate as tyrants of an earlier day 
used the bill of attainder. 

The architects of fear have converted a 
wholesome law against conspiracy into an in- 
strument for making association a crime. 
Pretending to fear government they have 
asked government to outlaw private protest. 
They glorify togetherness when it is theirs, 
and call it conspiracy when it is that of 
others. 

In listing these abuses I do not mean to 
condemn our central effort to protect the 
Nation’s security. The dangers that sur- 
round us have been very great, and many 
of our measures of vigilance have ample 
justification. Yet there are few among us 
who do not share a portion of the blame 
for not recognizing soon enough the dark 
tendency toward excess of caution. 

It is an unhappy irony that the drift to- 
ward conformity has been encouraged by 
our faith in government. A nation that ex- 
tends the reach of public authority seems 
likely to forget that each extension endan- 
gers traditional immunities and privacies. 
A deep and proper concern for the public wel- 
fare seems to breed indifference to the sig- 
nificance for all of us of the individual's 
conscience, the personal conviction, the pri- 
vate effort. Trusting the legislature to se- 
cure our civil rights we have relied on courts 
to safeguard our civil liberty. We have too 
often asked the judges to save us from our- 
selves. 

Judge Learned Hand, our most distin- 
guished jurist, has told of his concern that 
we may “rest our hopes too much upon con- 
stitutions, upon laws, and upon courts * * *. 
Liberty,” he tells us, “lies in the hearts of 
men and women; when it dies there, no con- 
stitution, no law, no court can save it; no 
constitution, no law, no court can even do 
much to help it.” 

If Judge Hand be right that in the last 
analysis it is not through law that civil 
liberty finds its security, are we who are en- 
gaged in the calling of government absolved 
of all responsibility for its protection? My 
party and I have made it clear that we do 
not share the view of the present admin- 
istration that leadership consists merely in 
the execution of the law. 
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In emphasizing the need for moral lead- 
ership from ent, we are not asking 
for the birth of new authority. We seek the 
revival of American tradition—a tradition 
made explicit in the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts. John Adams and the men of his 
time saw that qualities of mind and spirit 
that cannot be legislated into being may 
nonetheless be nourished by public author- 
ity. They therefore included the following 
provision in the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth: “It shall be the duty of legisla- 
tures and magistrates, in all future periods 
of this Commonwealth * * * to counte- 
nance and inculcate sincerity, good humour, 
and all social affections, and generous senti- 
ments among the people.” 

I firmly believe that a people blessed with 
the qualities of mind and heart that Adams 
thus enumerated need not fear for the condi- 
tion of civil liberty. I mean to do my part 
as Chief Magistrate of the Nation to counte- 
nance and inculcate these ancient virtues. 





ParTIAL List OF NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COL- 
UMNISTS, ORGANIZATIONS, AND CITIZENS WHO 
Have CRITICIZED OR URGED ABOLITION OF THE 
House UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMIT- 
TEE 


Newspapers and magazines: Atlanta Daily 
World, Denver Post, Des Moines Register 
Tribune, Los Angeles Mirror News, Louisville 
Courier Journal, New York Herald Tribune, 
New York Post, New York Times, Newark 
(N.J.) News, Plattsburg (N.Y.) Press Repub- 
lican, San Francisco Chronicle, San Fran- 
cisco News-Call Bulletin, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, Christian 
Century, The Nation, The Reporter, Toledo 
(Ohio) Blade, Wilmington (Del.) Journal 
Every Evening, York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily, 
and Washington Post and Times Herald. 

Columnists: Herb Caen, columnist, San 
Francisco Chronicle; Marquis Childs, syn- 
dicated national columnist; Charles Einstein, 
columnist, San Francisco Examiner; Ray 
Jenkins, city editor, Alabama Journal; Ger- 
ald W. Johnson, columnist, New Republic, 
former columnist, Baltimore Sun; and Max 
Lerner, columnist, New York Post. 

Organizations: Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, American Civil Liberties 
Union, Americans for Democratic Action, 
American Federation of Teachers, American 
Friends Service Committee, American Jew- 
ish Congress, American Veterans Committee, 
California Council of Democratic Clubs, Cal- 
ifornia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, Commission 
on Social Action of Reform Judaism, Epis- 
copal Diocese of California, Department of 
Social Relations, National Council of 
Churches, Department of Religious Liberty, 
National Council of Jewish Women, San 
Francisco Bay Counties District Council of 
Carpenters, San Francisco Building Trades 
Council, Southern California-Arizona Coun- 
cil of the Methodist Church, Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and Board of Leaders, 
New York Ethical Culture Society. 





INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of [Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kinc] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill which I have introduced today 
is an effort to help blind children and 
those who must provide for them. 
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It is an effort to help older blind per- 
sons and those who must or those who 
will provide for them. 

During my years in Congress I have 
seen many bills offered to grant tax re- 
lief of varying kinds and for various 
reasons. Seldom, however, have I seen 
a bill seeking to provide relief for tax- 
payers with greater merit, with greater 
justification for its enactment. 

Blindness today is no longer a condi- 
tion of helplessness and lifelong de- 
pendency. Many blind men and women 
are proof of this as they work, live, and 
function as full participants in our 
Nation’s activities; as providers for their 
families’ needs, as taxpaying responsible 
citizens. 

Opportunities today are available to 
the blind child for education and train- 
ing, but as he progresses through 
school—and this may include college or 
other specialized education or training— 
his parents are required to meet ever- 
mounting expenses—expenses different 
from those of sighted children. 

The blind child and youth has a need 
for special tools and equipment, for 
special books and devices. His need for 
readers is insatiable. 

Until the blind child learns to travel 
alone, he must be escorted by a sighted 
person—and all of these “special” needs 
represent extra financial burdens to his 
parents. 

Persons who lose their sight in later 
life, too, have needs, special needs—and 
the greatest of these is that they con- 
tinue to live with their family. But, the 
family which opens its home and heart 
to a blind relative will incur extra ex- 
penses on behalf of the blind person. A 
young adult who becomes blind may soon 
learn to travel alone with a guide dog 
or a cane; but an older blind person 
less adaptable to the circumstances of 
his disability must be escorted wherever 
he goes, outside of his home; he will 
need help with his shopping and per- 
haps, with his housework, cooking and 
other household chores; he will need 
help to care for his clothes and perhaps 
they will need cleaning and laundering 
more often than formerly. 

In short, there are numerous occasions 
when the older blind person must call 
upon others for help—and those who 
provide for his needs must spend of their 
substance in satisfying these needs that 
are the result of blindness in those who 
are weary and old. 

Although we of Congress may com- 
mend the parents of blind children for 
their courage and their unselfishness, for 
their valiant labors to give their children 
an equal opportunity with the sighted 
for a happy life; although we may praise 
the families who draw within their midst 
the elderly blind relative—we cannot 
compensate them for their wakeful 
nights and watchful days. But we can 
in small measure reduce the financial 
burdens of the taxpaying parents of the 
blind child, the taxpaying relative of the 
elderly blind person—and we can do this 
by the enactment into law of the bill I 
have introduced today into this Chamber. 

Recognition that those who are blind 
incur expenses beyond the usual as they 
endeavor to live and compete in our 
sight-oriented society, is not a novel con- 
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cept nor one foreign to the Federal tax 
laws. For Congress has already given 
recognition to this by providing that a 
blind taxpayer may claim an additional 
exemption upon proof of his blindness. 

My bill would bring no new concept 
to the Federal law of taxation; it would 
only extend an existing right to those 
who provide support to a dependent who 
is blind. 

The loss in tax revenue, I am con- 
vinced, would be small were my bill made 
law; the gain to the taxpayer would be 
small—but small though this gain might 
be, it would help in some measure to 
meet all extra costs of blindness in 
others; the cost that must be met, not 
by the blind child or the blind adult but 
by the worried parents whose strivings 
are rewarded by the total rehabilitation 
of their child to normal life and normal 
living; by the already overburdened, al- 
ready harassed relative who makes the 
elderly blind person welcome in his 
home; who provides for his support; who 
Offers to the elderly blind person an 
environment and an atmosphere where 
he may achieve a maximum degree of 
rehabilitation. 

The tax relief my bill would provide 
would be slight—but it would serve as 
encouragement and stimulus as a recog- 
nition by the Government that those 
who give of themselves for the good of 
others make America stronger by their 
efforts; those who give of themselves and 
their substance to enrich the lives of 
others enrich the lives of all of us—all 
Americans. 





BILLS RELATED TO TITLE X OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kinc] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
should blind men and women who are 
able bodied, who are physically capable 
of working, and supporting themselves 
and their families remain dependent up- 
on public assistance for all the years of 
their lives? 

Should not blind men and women, 
though obliged to apply for public assist- 
ance that they may live, be given all 
necessary aid to realize, to the fullest 
extent possible, their productive 
potential? 

Should not the Federal-State aid to 
the blind programs which provide finan- 
cial help to more than 100,000 needy 
blind persons each month be so organ- 
ized, oriented, and operated that these 
programs will offer to blind aid recipients 
a means of attaining ultimate liberation 
from public assistance? 

I answer these questions in the affirm- 
ative—and during my years in Congress 
I have introduced and supported meas- 
ures designed to change the federally 
supported blind aid programs in the 
States from programs offering only the 
least possible subsistence to programs 
offering an opportunity to the ambitious 
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and energetic to achieve, through their 
own efforts, economic independence. 

The bills I have introduced today are 
a continuation of my efforts to make pro- 
grams of blind aid established in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title X of the 
Social Security Act, programs which 
intend to permit, stimulate, and foster 
in recipients a determination to achieve 
economic self-sufficiency, to achieve 
complete rehabilitation. 

For the thousands of blind men and 
women who are employable, aid to the 
blind programs should not be an end in 
themselves, an end offering only a life- 
time of dependence upon public charity, 
a lifetime filled with futility and frustra- 
tion. 

Such programs should not be an end 
in themselves for these people but 
rather a means and a help to the re- 
sumption of normal, contributory lives. 
They should aid blind people to return 
to employment, they should not retard 
and hinder them in their courageous ef- 
forts to reconstruct their lives. These 
programs should encourage and promote 
initiative, and a spirit of independence. 

Over the years Congress had indicated 
by its enactments that title X, the aid 
to the blind title of the Social Security 
Act, should be a force for rehabilitation 
in the lives of blind people. 

In 1950 Congress incorporated the 
principle of rehabilitation into the pro- 
visions of title X of the Social Security 
Act, by providing that the first $56 of 
the monthly earned income of blind aid 
recipients should be disregarded in de- 
termining their need for assistance. 

Ten years of experience demonstrated 
that this provision exempting earned in- 
come as a stimulus toward rehabilitation 
had failed to achieve its purpose because 
of its inflexibility. 

So, in 1960, I and others were finally 
successful in securing the adoption of 
legislation changing this exemption to 
$85 of monthly earned income in excess 
of this amount. 

These enactments were enlightened 
legislation, but, I believe they should be 
regarded as the first, rather than the 
final or only, changes required in the law 
if aid to the blind programs are to be 
rehabilitative in orientation and opera- 
tion. 

When I speak of making public assist- 
ance for the blind a force for rehabilita- 
tion, when I introduce bills to bring this 
about, I do much more than express my 
personal awareness that this needs to 
be done. 

The bills I have introduced today are 
another effort by me to give meaning 
and effect to the congressional action 
in 1956 when the purpose clauses of the 
several public assistance titles of the 
Social Security Act were amended to 
provide that “self-care” and “self-sup- 
port” shall be among the objectives to 
be served by these federally aided pro- 
grams. 

My bills are intended to make aid to 
the blind programs in the States a help 
to blind persons to achieve the goals 
of “self-care” and “self-support” shall 
be among the objectives to be served by 
these federally aided programs. 

My bills are intended to make aid to 
the blind programs in the States a help 
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to blind persons to achieve the goals of 
“self-care” and “self-support’. My bills 
seek to translate the fine congressional 
declarations of 1956 into realities for 
the needy blind people of our Nation. 

H.R. 5018 provides that a recipient 
of blind aid be allowed to possess at 
least the assessed valuation of $3,000 
of real and personal property as may be 
necessary for the fulfillment of an ap- 
proved plan for achieving self-support. 

If the attainment of self-support is 
to be a goal of programs of aid to the 
blind, then recipients should be allowed 
to retain needed assets which they may 
possess to realize this goal. Possessing 
such property, the blind recipient may be 
able to start a small business or enter 
upon the practice of a trade or a profes- 
sion—without it, deprived of the benefit 
of it, he may be unable to enter such 
fields of economic endeavor and may re- 
main an aid recipient all his life. 

H.R. 5014 provides for equal minimum 
payments to all eligible needy blind per- 
sons, each State to establish its own 
minimum, thereby allowing for differ- 
ences from State to State. 

This bill if enacted would largely re- 
place the system now employed in public 
assistance to the blind of budgeting each 
case individually in accordance with the 
needs determined in each individual 
case. Such a system gives wide discre- 
tionary power to social workers with, 
too often, a gradual assumption of con- 
trol over the choices, affairs, and lives of 
the blind aid recipients. Periodically 
subjected to searches and exhaustive in- 
vestigations to ascertain possible re- 
sources, with each penny of his aid check 
allocated by others to be used in paying 
specific bills and expenses—the blind 
person, exercising little or no control 
over his own destiny, deteriorates in 
morale, self-assurance, and in the ability 
to manage his own affairs and he soon 
loses all capacity to exercise initiative 
and incentive. So, the very qualities 
which the blind person must have if he 
is to achieve the goal of self-support are 
dissipated and destroyed by this system 
now in force of computing blind aid 
payments. 

The payment of fixed minimum 
amounts of aid to which all eligible blind 
persons are equally entitled as of right 
will reduce administrative costs, will 
preserve and promote the moral and 
psychological well-being of recipients, 
and will restore them to a control over 
their own lives. 

In contrast to the rigid means test for 
individual budgeting, equal minimum 
payments determined by law will provide 
a floor of security and encourage eco- 
nomic independence. 

H.R. 5015 requires that the ability of a 
blind person’s relatives to contribute to 
his support shall not be considered when 
determining his eligiblty to receive public 
assistance. 

Legally enforcible obligations to con- 
tribute to the support of a needy blind 
relative often makes the blind person a 
burden upon the family’s meager re- 
sources, engenders animosity toward the 
blind person with a resultant diminution 
of family affection, encouragement, and 
help to the attainment of the goal of 
support. The status of family depend- 
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ent does little to stimulate and develop 
the spirit a blind person must have if 
he is to successfully adjust to the circum- 
stances of his disability of blindness and 
endeavor to return to employment. 

Not only is the practice of burden- 
ing a family with the needs of a blind 
relative demeaning and discouraging to 
the blind person; it is also often de- 
meaning to his family, for the public 
assistance agency determines the 
amount the family must contribute to 
the blind person’s support by applying 
its own standards to the income of the 
family—thus requiring them to live in 
accordance with welfare standards al- 
though they are not welfare recipients. 

H.R. 5017 requires that a blind aid re- 
cipient not be compelled to subject his 
property to a lien as a condition for re- 
ceipt of aid payments. If a blind person 
is to be helped to achieve rehabilitation, 
such assets as he has should be avail- 
able for his use, unencumbered by liens, 
that they may serve as a possible means 
of establishing a small business, acquir- 
ing tools and equipment to enter a trade 
or profession, or for other purposes that 
will be helpful to the ultimate attain- 
ment of economic independence. 

H.R. 5016 is designed to improve the 
financial position of blind aid recipients. 
This bill raises the ceiling on the match- 
ing of State funds by the Federal Gov- 
ernment from the present maximum of 
$65 per month to a maximum of $75 per 
month and it provides that the Federal 
Government shall pay $30 of the first 
$35 of the average monthly aid to the 
blind payments instead of $24 of the 
first $30 required by the present law. 

Greater Federal financial participa- 
tion in the federally supported State 
public assistance to the blind programs 
is urgently needed if more than 100,000 
of our blind fellow citizens are to live in 
accordance with the barest minimum 
standards of decency and health. 

As the costs of food, fuel, shelter, and 
clothing have risen, blind aid recipients 
have faced increasing distress and desti- 
tution to the point where they are per- 
petually on the verge of want, perpet- 
ually in dire distress. 

Many of the States have demonstrated 
their willingness to meet in part the 
challenge of a desperate situation thus 
brought about and have raised payments 
substantially above the Federal match- 
ing ceiling, but others have fallen far 
behind. The latest figures show that 
the average payment received by blind 
aid recipients in the United States, as of 
September 1960, was $66.86. 

The time has been long overdue for 
the Federal Government to attempt more 
reasonably to meet its responsibilities 
for raising the level of aid to the blind 
payments in every State. By raising the 
matching ceiling and by increasing the 
amount of the Federal share of aid to the 
blind payments the States with the 
smallest taxable resources will be more 
able to meet the minimum requirements 
of their needy blind people. 

Adoption of the five bills I have intro- 
duced today will make the federally sup- 
ported State aid to the blind program 
a means of achieving rehabilitation for 
many thousands of blind men and 
women. 
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INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
RAILROAD TRACKAGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of [Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to broaden the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission so that hereafter it will have 
authority to regulate the inspection and 
maintenance of railroad trackage and 
also to prescribe such rules and stand- 
ards for the inspection, maintenance, 
and repair of car truck assemblies, un- 
derframes, couplers, draft gears, and re- 
lated parts as may be necessary to assure 
that such equipment is in proper con- 
dition and safe to operate. 

These changes are necessary, Mr. 
Speaker, if the safety record of our rail- 
roads is to be improved. Although the 
railroad industry has voiced opposition 
to this measure on grounds that im- 
proved safety can be best brought about 
by voluntary action of the industry it- 
self, facts and figures fall to support this 
position. 

According to statistics provided by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
by no means refiect the overall picture, 
the number of train accidents resulting 
from defects in or failures of equip- 
ment—car truck assemblies, under- 
frames, draft gear, and related parts— 
totaled 361 for the first 10 months of 
1960. In 1959, the number of accidents 
caused by these same equipment defects 
or failures totaled 443. In 1958, the 
number was 444. 

As I indicated a moment ago, Mr. 
Speaker, these accident figures—which 
include the staggering totai of 70 colli- 
sions and 1,177 derailments in a period 
of less than 3 years—are only a con- 
servative estimate of the actual number 
of accidents caused by defects in rail- 
road car equipment which this bill seeks 
to bring within the scope of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Accord- 
ing to the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and other railroad 
brotherhoods, the number of accidents, 
injuries, and deaths would be at least 
doubled under a more stringent system 
of reporting. 

However measured, these fatal or near 
fatal accidents represent a needlessly 
heavy toll, for it is clear that a vast ma- 
jority could have been avoided if proper 
safety measures had been taken. 

Mr. Speaker, it has long been my view 
that the proper installation, inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of equipment on 
railroad cars involves matters which are 
primarily the responsibility of private 
railroad management and should not be 
subjected to Government regulation. 
But when it is clearly demonstrated that 
this responsibility is not being met vol- 
untarily, then I believe Congress has the 
responsibility to enact remedial legisla- 
tion. I submit that this is the situation 
which exists at the present time. 
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Accident figures notwithstanding, 
members of the railroad industry stead- 
fastly maintain that they are taking all 
necessary steps in the field of safety. 
They point out that for a number of 
years the American Association of Rail- 
roads has actively been engaged in a re- 
search program which embraces a study 
of possible ways of improving railroad 
car construction, including those parts 
commonly referred to as running and 
draft gear and other parts covered by 
my bill. 

When found practicable and desir- 
able, changes may be recommended by 
the association to various member rail- 
roads and, when and if approved, such 
recommendations become the official 
standards of the association for the 
guidance of its members. It is to be 
noted, however, that individual member 
railroads are not compelled to follow 
these standards and there is no sure 
means of ascertaining the extent to 
which there may be compliance. The 
association’s rules do not prescribe the 
time, place, or frequency of inspection of 
various parts, which clearly explains 
how defective equipment can escape 
notice until it is too late. 

These are not idle words. The files of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are full of accounts of accidents which 
would not have occurred if the voluntary 
rules of the Association of American 
Railroads had been followed. The re- 
port of the 1959 Missouri Pacific wreck 
at Monroe, La., for example, an accident 
which resulted in 8 deaths and 75 in- 
juries, states that— 

The journal boxes of this car (the first 
to derail) were last repacked on November 
5, 1956, approximately 26144 months prior 
to the date of derailment. The American 
Association of Railroads Code of Rules for 
Cars in Interchange requires all waste- 
packed journal boxes to be repacked at in- 
tervals not exceeding 18 months. 


The cause of this accident, and count- 
less hundreds of similar ones, was a 
broken journal which resulted in derail- 
ment. It becomes clear that the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroad rules, which 
are supposedly mandatory, are actually 
implemented on a voluntary basis, if at 
all. It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must be given the authority and re- 
sponsibility to enforce safety procedures 
which the railroad industry itself has 
shown no inclination to. effectively 
enforce. 

For much the same reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, the second section of my pro- 
posed bill is necessary to insure an im- 
provement in the deplorable safety 
record of the railroads. This section of 
the bill is designed to promote the safety 
of employees and passengers on the rail- 
roads by requiring the railroads to main- 
tain tracks, bridges, roadbeds, and 
permanent structures for the support of 
way, trackage, and traffic in safe and 
suitable condition. As does the first part 
of the bill, it involves an extension of 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an extension of au- 
thority which is essential for the pro- 
tection of the employees and the public. 
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When tracks, bridges, roadbeds, etc., are 
in poor condition, they are a source of 
danger just as real as a defectively 
equipped train. Because I strongly be- 
lieve that the safety of our Nation’s rail- 
roads is essential for the survival of the 
railroads themselves and for the pro- 
tection of railroad employees and the 
public, I commend this legislation to 
your immediate and favorable consider- 
ation. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY— 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Subcommittee No. 5 
of the Committee on the Judiciary may 
sit during general debate on Wednes- 
day and Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. ScHENCK, leave of absence was 
granted to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN for Febru- 
ary 28, 1961, on account of assignment 
in Kokomo, Ind., in connection with du- 
ties as member of Subcommittee on Elec- 
tions, House Administration Committee. 

And to Mr. Lipscoms, at the request of 
Mr. HA.Lueck, for February 28, 1961, on 
account of official business in Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Indiana. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Bartey for 20 minutes on Wednes- 
day, March 1, 1961. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Horrman of Illinois) : 

Mr. PELLY on February 28 for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN on February 28 for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MIcHEL on February 28 for 15 min- 
utes, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Linpsay on March 2 for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SILER on February 28 for 15 min- 
utes, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan, for 15 min- 
utes, on Tuesday, March 7; and 15 min- 
utes, on Thursday, March 9, vacating 
his special orders for today and for 
Thursday, March 2. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois for 15 minutes 
today. 

Mr. Srkes (at the request of Mr. 
Dent) on Thursday next for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DENT, on Tuesday, March 7, for 1 
hour. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Horrman of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Dent, the fol- 
lowing Members were given permission 
to extend their remarks in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD and include extraneous 
matter :) 

Mr. GILBERT in two instances. 

Mr. JOELSON in two instances. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. INOUYE. 

Mr. Dorn. 





JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
title: 

H.J. Res. 155. To create a joint committee 


to commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the first inaugural of Abraham Lincoln. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 58 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, March 1, 1961, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
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of 1954, as amended by section 401(a) 
of Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign currencies 
expended and dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds by Members, 
employees, and committees of the Con- 
gress. 

The law requires the chairman of each 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency and dollar ex- 
penditures from appropriated funds 
within the first 60 days that Congress 
is in session in each calendar year. The 
consolidated report is to be forwarded 
to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion which, in turn, shall print such re- 
port in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp within 
10 days after receipt. Accordingly, there 
are submitted herewith, within the pre- 
scribed time limit, the consolidated re- 
ports of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the Committee on Un- 
American Activities: 


Supplemental report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. House 








of Representatives 


{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1960] 




























Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of it 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency! or U.S. 
currency ! currency ! currency ! currency ! currency ! 
Abraham J. Multer: 
Mexico 76.15 709. 00 56. 72 416. 25 33. 30 70. 00 5.60} 2,147.12 171.77 
Guatemala. 210. 40}..... daa Sb aceinnte 16,003. 25a TAOOsWw. shh 263. 90 
El Salvador 150. 34 90. 00 36. 00 72. 50 29. 00 105. 00 42. 00 643. 35 257. 34 
Costa Rica.... 36. 95 61. 80 GC Wiisewsicend RO Aken dds 11. 00 296. 75 64. 22 
Panama Ds Pilati namin SB. OR ecdieocs 24, COE acne c ccs | aR 191. 80 
Nassau We Wilccesanceas Fat OP ittenadme ST ain ient GR, Milningndcacue 758. 97 
William A. Barrett: 
Ps bi dided iad acduscthidednatiel Co) 27, 128. 00 139. 84] 17, 053. 94 87. 90}477, 107. 85 2, 507.78} 6, 548. 21 33. 75|527, 838. 00 2, 769. 27 
DOR intsbac tn dnndacatiiwandavd ca eben 12, 977. 15 156. 35| 11, 396. 77 137.31] 3,112. 50 37.50) 1,847. 58 22. 26) 29, 334. 00 353. 42 
NR a GUID go « cnnicciede 97. 92. 31 45. 47 43. 26 3. 83 O. Gil cde tenuitekd<. scene 146. 32 139. 22 
Wie a eee Kenan DU oct nadannuain 1, 711. 00 63.70} 2, 590. 00 96. 50} 1, 649. 00 61. 40 200. 00 7.45} 6, 150. 00 229. 05 
PA i Rechinthicnntcomnntettacad ince déccdancne 810. 22 64. 87 499. 73 40. 01 692. 45) 55. 44 181. 10 14. 50} 2, 183. 50 174. 82 
Henry Reuss: 
Pits idan deidasmecsawestddaed poe iisaekcnas 29-6-0, 82. 04 28-4-0 78. 96 7-3-4 20. 07 5-10-0 15. 40 70-34 196. 47 
ripen cn ccinebesiandineeel NG atindinae 225 32. 60 216 31. 30 60 8.70 50) 7. 20 551 79. 80 
RN ik cen r aks ceameen deutsche mark - - 103. 50 24. 60 135. 50 32.20] 2, 657. 30 632. 70 18. 50 4.30) 2,914. 45 693. 80 
REIN: bevahennkaaakeeseeonet esl CS 1,016: 39. 10 1, 620) 62. 3 00 3. 80 514 19. 80 3, 250 125. 00 
SR ig, wcetcas nteoused ROR ba cc deeccs 104 24. 16 120 27. 88 10 2. 32 31 7. 20 265 61. 56 
POE wn ccnctiniativdssudnsiedinwieuGel iisccmidensin 130 26. 32 343 69. 48 40 8. 10 80 16. 20 593 120. 10 
Byron L, Johnson: 
(ae CIs acnnvenwe 27-0-0 75.60} 21-10-0 60. 20 6-1-0 16. 94 10-9-0 29. 26 65-0-0 182. 00 
i ae eek EE it nen cine 225 32. 60 231 33. 50 45 6. 50 45 6. 50) 546 79. 10 
SR RE ee a ee deutsche mark - - 103. 50 24. 60 159. 50 38.00} 5, 236. 60 1, 246. 80 67 16.00} 5, 566. 60 1, 325. 40 
PNG a vin drivin wavuiie dich asdaiae schilling........- 1,016 39. 10 1, 608 61. 80 11. 50 600 23. 10 3, 524 135. 50 
DING a inn ctuacdawchcwnweewed WOES had cewec 1 23. 23 104 FR ep henndnnnmennnanhe 62 14. 40 266 61. 79 
I aac sacs dheaes in neksashig aint dpe ANN i cdabamaaeatl 148. 50 30. 08 260 52. 66 51 10. 33 80. 50 16. 30 540 109. 37 
Robert L. Cardon: 
MEE cccsiaudsecadsaccewadache Wests 26-5—-0 73.50}  20-10-0 57. 40 3-15-0 10-50) 5-10-0 15. 40 56-0-0 156. 80 
a ee Ra ed DN scien ee 225 32. 60 220 31. 86 35 5. 08 50 7. 25 530 76. 79 
IN hs Gs cn ednwhongd SoMeRaenauie deutsche mark. - 103. 50 24. 60 181 43.10) 4, 487. 50 1, 068. 50 21. 00) 5. 00 4, 793 1, 141. 20 
MIN <7..d. dds idaknieanawile schilling-.......- 936 36. 00 1, 574 60. 50 250 9. 60 400 15. 40 3, 160) 121. 50 
BUR OND o5.5. nincbccehebheowntand RE Sch nigh bicdae 100 23. 23 110) 25. 55 17 3. 95 22 5.11 249 57. 84 
SS EI TR ISS i miata 148. 50 30. 08 184. 00 37. 27 66. 50) 13. 45 71 14. 40 470 95. 20 
Robert R. Poston: 
DS. ida cintacknicectakentuit eruseiro......... 17, 029. 00 87.77) 11, 510. 00 59. 33) 15, 069. 00 77. 68 932. 00 4. 80} 44, 540. 00 229. 58 
RTRs an nc cciducciadidcuatsawenl PONhbcesscunteut 7, 684. 22 92.77| 7, 563. 68 91. 32 672. 8.10 622. 50; 7. 51} 16, 542. 70) 199. 70 
Nay bn Sikingneban ddd poet Whee a escudo......--.- 47. 90 45. 57 39. 12) Sis MG ha lide Mdatecdcanens 6. 30 6. 00 93. 32) 88. 79 
I a cnt cannsansdcgegunama OU sicikie Ruka cerns 1, 486. 68 55. 37 491. 67 92. 80 150. 30) 5. 60) 285. 96 10. 65| 4, 414. 61 164. 42 
Rig Bech iti inc cenmmaeee DN cetacean 780. 62. 48) 467. 61 37. 44 132. 39 10. 60 85. 13) 6.81) 1, 465. 51 117. 33 
NONE  Fecetccuul tencinntesen GOIDENS THIER. 6 lsbeecce Cabnicceverncimbieasekbecehousnediieeey 3, 582. 60 OE. ics ctsiscn sh -<ainbhscintine 3, 582. 60 85. 300 
Dt i Scncnconanudeididda etd cauidn ad Rinses waddgeaas RTO d cdiewis 1, 722. 7 thins cident 6, 886. 56].......... 475. 86|.........- 11, 845. 82 
1 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
REOCAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency (0.8. dollar equivalent)... .....-..cccocccccccccnncnanencacenncenenentenncacesnscesssecqobt~cannsieseccccecessentessensusdesaansshenaianboncdaches $11, 845. 82 


BRENT SPENCE, 


Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Un-American 


Activities 
{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960} 




















Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of =i 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. currency} or U.S. currency or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency} or U.S. 
currency ! currency ! currency ! currency ! currency ! 
Irving Fishman: 
Renin sl a ee Ng Moen penne foe 6 0 a. ... 1 .....- 7,599.90] 1, 809. 50 
NE TR tintin scbicimnsepes ee 270 45. 00 324 54. 00 95 16. 00 287 CGR ctccsienoei 163. 00 
a cleat teretil NE 17, 495 48. 00 15, 050 43. 00) 2461 6. 00 15, 050 ME icsiar ace cet 140. 00 
le rk Oe lpn oath erwin Te ie stent 891 74. 50 600 50.20} 3909. 50 313. 50 527 44. 40)_..-..-._. 181. 60 
ie Rie eee eek 2 i al eet cosas | Seas | Sehvectbnel | netbaet 2, 294. 10 
iIf foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
0 A ed eit ecnieee eon rar owner 9 <= aanmnn cab er peretmattennteeesrEemwenamneneecanachaesenscensenkauscenesnuwecsenscscceusence $2, 204. 10 


FRANCIS E. WALTER, 


Chairman, Committee on Un-American Activities. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


612. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$20,796,000 for the Treasury Department (H. 
Doc. No. 97); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

613. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the October 1960 Re- 
port of the General Sales Manager on Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Sales, Policies, 
Activities, and Dispositions; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

614. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
Annual Report on the Activities of the U.S. 
General Accounting Office During the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1960, pursuant to sec- 
tion 312(a) of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of June 10, 1921; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

615. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
information with respect to political broad- 
casts during the election campaign period 
September 1 to November 8, 1960, pursuant 
to Public Law 86-677; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 76. Resolu- 
tion to provide funds for the expenses of the 
investigations and studies authorized by 
House Resolution 75; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 30). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 94. Resolu- 
tion to provide funds for the expense of 
studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 86; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 31). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 79. Resolu- 
tion to provide for the expenses of the in- 
vestigation and study authorized by House 


Resolution 78; with amendment (Rept. No. 
32). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 144. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the studies, investigations, and inquiries au- 
thorized by House Resolution 143; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 33). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 149. Reso- 
lution providing for the expenses incurred 
pursuant to House Resolution 141; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 34). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 61. Resolu- 
tion providing for expenses of conducting 
studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 60; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 35). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 158. Reso- 
lution providing funds for the Committee on 
House Administration; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 36). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 128. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the investigations authorized by House Res- 
olution 92; without amendment (Rept. No. 
37). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 70. Resolu- 
tion providing for the expenses of conducting 
studies and investigations authorized by rule 
XI(8) incurred by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 38). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 165. Reso- 
lution providing funds for the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 39). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 68. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the Committee 
on the Judiciary; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 40). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 99. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the studies and investigations authorized 
by House Resolution 98; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 41). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 136. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the studies, investigations, and inquiries au- 


thorized by House Resolution 23; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 42). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 85. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the studies, investigations, and inquiries au- 
thorized by House Resolution 55; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 43). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 148. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the expenses of 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
authorized by House Resolution 46; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 44). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 50. Reso- 
lution to provide for the further expenses of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
House Resolution 49; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 45). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 195. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 4806, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a temporary program of extended 
unemployment compensation, to provide for 
a temporary increase in the rate of the Fed- 
eral unemployment tax, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 46). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 4970. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
public elementary and secondary schools, to 
amend Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 
8lst Congress, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 4971. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Agency to 
provide employment and training for young 
people, and to advance the conservation, 
development, and management of natural 
resources of timber, soil, and range, and of 
recreational areas, and to assist in carrying 
out socially desirable urban projects and by 
so doing to check the deterioration of cities 
and metropolitan areas and the youth living 
therein; and to provide financial assistance 
to young people in amounts which will per- 
mit them to continue their education in 
schools, colleges, universities, and graduate 
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schools In exchange for part-time work on 
useful projects; and to initiate and adminis- 
ter approved programs which shall provide 
employment and work experience for per- 
sons between the ages of 16 and 25 years 
who are not in regular attendance at a 
school requiring full time, and who are not 
engaged in remunerative employment; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. ALBERT: 

H.R. 4972. A bill to amend chapter 2 of 
title 23, United States Code, to provide for 
the system of forest development roads and 
trails needed for the utilization and pro- 
tection of lands administered by the Forest 
Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 4973. A bill to extend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 4974. A bill to provide that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall prescribe 
rules, standards, and instructions for the 
installation, inspection, maintenance, and 
repair of certain parts on railroad cars, and 
to require carriers by railroad to maintain 
tracks, bridges, roadbed, and permanent 
structures for the support of way, trackage, 
and traffic in safe and suitable condition, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 4975. A bill to permit the entry and 
mailing as second-class mail of publications 
of elementary and secondary institutions of 
learning, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4976. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition ex- 
penses paid by him for the education of him- 
self, his spouse, or any of his dependents; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 4977. A bill to repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of persons; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R. 4978. A bill to promote education in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 4979. A bill to create an eastern judi- 
cial district for the State of California, to 
create an eastern division for the northern 
district of California, to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional district judges 
for the State of California, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 4980. A bill to create an eastern judi- 
cial district for the State of California, to 
create an eastern division for the northern 
district of California, to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional district judges 
for the State of California, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 4981. A bill to create an eastern judi- 
cial district for the State of California, to 
create an eastern division for the northern 
district of California, to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional district judges 
for the State of California, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 4982. A bill to create an eastern judi- 
cial district for the State of California, to 
create an eastern division for the northern 
district of California; to provide for the 
appointment of two additional district 
judges for the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 4983. A bill to create an eastern judi- 
cial district for the State of California, to 
create an eastern division for the northern 
district of California, to provide for the 
appointment of two additional district 
judges for the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 4984. A bill to create an eastern judi- 
cial district for the State of California, to 
create an eastern division for the northern 
district of California, to provide for the 
appointment of two additional district 
judges for the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 4985. A bill to create an eastern judi- 
cial district for the State of California, to 
create an eastern division for the northern 
district of California, to provide for the 
appointment of two additional district 
judges for the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 


of title 18 of the United States Code with 
respect to the mailing of obscene matter, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4987. A bill to make permanent cer- 
tain increases in annuities payable from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 4988. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to eliminate the reduction 
in annuity elected for a spouse when such 
spouse predeceases the person making the 
election; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4989. A bill to make the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act Amendments of 1956 
applicable to certain persons who retired 
under the automatic separation provisions 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act prior to 
the enactment of such amendment; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 4990. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an- 
nuities under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act shall not be subject to the income tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 4991. A bill vesting in the American 
Battle Monuments Commission the care and 
maintenance of the original Iwo Jima Me- 
morial on Mount Surabachi, Iwo Jima Vol- 
canic Islands, Pacific Ocean area; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 4992. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 4993. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase from 2 to 24% 
percent the retirement multiplication factor 
used in computing annuities of certain em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous duties; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 4994. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 4995. A bill to provide coverage under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system (subject to an election in the 
case of those currently serving) for all offi- 
cers and employees of the United States and 
its instrumentalities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 4996. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 4997. A bill to adjust the amount of 
funds available for farm operating loans 
made pursuant to section 21(b) of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 4998. A bill to assist in expanding 
and improving community facilities and 
services for the health care of aged and other 
persons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4999. A bill to increase the opportu- 
nities for training of physicians, dentists, 
and professional public health personnel, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5000. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H.R. 5001. A bill to define the term “ar- 
ticles” as that term is used in paragraph 
909 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C., sec. 
1001, par. 909), as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 5002. A bill to amend part VIII of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1(a) and the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
to provide that World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans entitled to education under 
such provisions of law who did not utilize 
their entitlement may transfer their entitle- 
ment to their children; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 5003. A bill to repeal section 14(b) 
of the National Labor Relations Act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 5004. A bill to study the use of con- 
servation programs to provide healthful out- 
door training for young men and to estab- 
lish a pilot Youth Conservation Corps; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 5005. A bill to provide for making 
payments in lieu of taxes with respect to 
certain industrial manufacturing plants 
owned by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 5006. A bill to provide for the com- 
prehensive operation of hydroelectric power 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 5007. A bill to amend the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act in order to remove the 
exemption with respect to certain mines em- 
ploying no more than 14 individuals; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 5008. A bill to exempt the production 
of Durum wheat in the Tulelake area, Modoc 
and Siskiyou Counties, Calif., from the acre- 
age allotment and marketing quota provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 5009. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, relating 
to the excise tax on matches; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 5010. A bill vesting in the American 
Battle Monuments Commission the care and 
maintenance of the original Iwo Jima Memo- 
rial on Mount Surabachi, Iwo Jima Volcanic 
Islands, Pacific Ocean area; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

HR. 5011. A bill to amend section 202 of 

the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, in 
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order to permanently extend the veterans 
Forces oe, program; to the 


E.R. 5012. A bill to amend ‘ecetion: 202 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, in 
order to permanently extend the veterans 
and Armed Forces dairy program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. : 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 5013. A bill to save and preserve, for 
the public use and benefit, a portion of the 
remaining undeveloped seashore of the 
United States, situated in the State of Texas, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 5014. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of equal minimum monthly pay- 
ments for recipients of aid to the blind un- 
der State programs established pursuant to 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 5015. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to provide that consider- 
ations with respect to the ability of the fam- 
ily or relatives of a blind individual to pro- 
vide for his support shall be disregarded in 
determining his need for aid to the blind 
under State programs established pursuant 
to such title; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 5016. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to provide for increased 
Federal financial participation in State pro- 
grams of aid to the blind established pur- 
suant to such title; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5017. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to prohibit the States 
from requiring that an individual encum- 
ber, or divest himself of, title to his property 
as a condition of eligibility for aid to the 
blind under State programs established pur- 
suant to such title; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5018. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act to liberalize the restric- 
tions with respect to possession of property 
or other resources imposed as a condition of 
eligibility for aid to the blind under State 
programs established pursuant to such title; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5019. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to grant an additional 
income tax exemption for a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent who is blind; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5020. A bill to amend section 307(c) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as to 
provide for a minimum altitude of not less 
than 3,000 feet for the flight of aircraft over 
certain populated areas and near landing 
areas; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 5021. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

E.R. 5022. A bill to provide that flood con- 
trol, navigation, or other related projects in 
the delta area and drainage basin of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, Calif., 
shall be constructed, maintained, and re- 
paired, so as to preserve and protect the 
scenic and recreational values and to en- 
hance the recreational and conservation po- 
tential of the project area; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

ELR. 5023. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the mar- 
keting of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 5024. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to protect the public 
from unsanitary milk and milk products 
shipped in interstate commerce, without un- 
duly burdening such commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5025. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an 
individual may deduct amounts paid for 
tuition, fees, and books to certain public 
and private institutions of higher educa- 
tion for his education or the education of 
his spouse or any of his dependents; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 5026. A bill to provide for the cov- 
erage of physicians by the insurance system 
established by title II of the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACK: 

H.R. 5027. A bill to amend section 5(1) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide that certain remarried widows of rail- 
road employees may qualify for benefits un- 
der such act based upon the employment 
of their second husband, without regard to 
the requirement that they have been mar- 
ried to the second husband for 1 year or 
more; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5028. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, so as to 
provide for certain payments for the relief 
and rehabilitation of needy victims of Nazi 
persecution, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

E.R. 5029. A bill relating to documenta- 
tion and inspection of vessels of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 5030. A bill for the establishment of 
the U.S. Commission on the Aging and Aged; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 5031. A bill to amend section 312 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
disabilities of certain veterans held as pris- 
oners of war for 2 or more years by the 
Japanese during World War II shall be con- 
sidered to be service connected; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5032. A bill to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc in the United States and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 5083. A bill to establish a National 
Irrigation Research Laboratory at Davis, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5034. A bill to provide for a Vet- 
erans’ Administration general, medical, and 
surgical hospital of 500 beds at Sacramento, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 5035. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition and 
certain other educational expenses paid by 
him for the education of himself, his spouse, 
or any of his dependents at an institution of 
higher learning; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 5036. A bill relating to certain inspec- 
tions and investigations in metallic and non- 
metallic mines (excluding coal and lignite 
mines) for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation relating to health and safety condi- 
tions, accidents, and occupational diseases 
therein and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 5037. A bill to provide for the reim- 

bursement of the town of Lancaster, Mass., 
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for the loss of taxes in certain property in 
such town acquired by the United States for 
use for military purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 5038. A bill to define the term “mili- 
tary service” in the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5039. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
32, United States Code, to provide Federal 
support for defense forces established under 
section 109(c) of title 32; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H.R. 5040. A bill to amend section 30(r) 
of title 5, United States Code, to grant civil 
service employees who are members of xe- 
serve components military leave of not more 
than 15 days annually during any one cal- 
endar year; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5041. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the furnishing of 
@ uniform and the presentation of a flag of 
the United States for deceased members of 
the National Guard; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 5042. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the investigation 
by a military department of certain aircraft 
accidents and for the use of reports result- 
ing from those investigations in actions for 
a to the Committee on Armed Serv- 

ces. 
By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 5043. A bill to extend the application 
of the act of June 11, 1960, to authorize the 
leasing of certain Indian land in California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

E.R. 5044. A bill to amend section 10 and 
section 3 of the Federal Reserve Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 

H.R. 5045. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to tobacco acreage allotments; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 5046. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for a 
more effective program of water pollution 
control; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 5047. A bill to make permanent the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874, 81st Congress, which relate to Federal 
assistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal 
activities; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H.R. 5048. A bill to grant a pension of $100 
per month to all honorably discharged vet- 
erans of World War I with a minimum of 90 
days service; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H.R. 5049. A bill to save and preserve, for 
the public use and benefit, a portion of 
the remaining undeveloped seashore of the 
United States, situated in the State of Texas, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.J. Res. 268. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.J. Res. 269. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.J. Res. 270. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.J. Res. 271. Joint resolution designating 
the fourth Sunday in September of each 
year as Interfaith Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.J. Res. 272. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.J. Res. 273. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.J. Res. 274. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.J. Res. 275. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.J. Res. 276. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.J. Res. 277. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. Con. Res. 181. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of Congress that no further 
reductions in tariffs be made during the life 
of the present Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H. Con. Res. 182. Concurrent resolution 
declaring the sense of Congress that no fur- 
ther reductions in tariffs be made during the 
life of the present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Res. 196. Resolution observing the 
Dakota Territorial Centennial; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. Res. 197. Resolution declaring the 
Eastern Orthodox Church to be a major faith 
in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. Res. 198. Resolution to direct the Sub- 
committee on Equipment, Supplies, and 
Manpower, of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture to conduct certain field hearings; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. Res. 199. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the noise level created by jet aircraft; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. Res. 200. Resolution to provide funds 
for necessary expenses of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 201. Resolution providing for ad- 

ditional copies of House Document No. 118, 
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86th Congress, Ist session, entitled “The 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, What It Is—What It Does”; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisia- 
ture of the State of California, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to support H.R. 1133 to compensate 
those Philippine Scouts who served in World 
War II; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to pass necessary legislation permit- 
ting the transfer of the Moriarty Air Force 
site to the State of New Mexico with the 
access road, for utilization as a medium 
security reformatory; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to support legislation to develop a Lewis and 
Clark Tourway; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 5050. A bill for the relief of Nickolos 
Bambalis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5051. A bill for the relief of Panagiote 
Karamitsos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 5052. A bill for the relief of David 
Joseph Manley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5053. A bill for the relief of Anna Jas- 
kolka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 5054. A bill for the relief of Wolfgang 
Stresemann; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 5055. A bill for the relief of Lucila 
Antoncich; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 5056. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Michael Stone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 5057. A bill for the relief of Hans- 
Dieter Siemoneit; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5058. A bill for the relief of Tayo 
Kubota; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5059. A bill for the relief of Meliton 
Sipin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5060. A bill for the relief of Abramo 
Dalfior; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5061. A bill for the relief of James L, 
Merrill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5062. A bill for the relief of Vicko 
Beusan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5063. A bill for the relief of Lamberto 
Lencioni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 56064. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie O’Riley (nee Clarke); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R. 5065. A bill for the relief of Mercedes 

De Toffoli; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 5066. A bill for the relief of Armenuhi 

Isikli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 5067. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Cabral Do Rego; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 5068. A bill for the relief of Joao 
Inacio and his wife, Manuela Soaves Lopes 
Inacio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5069. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claims of Joseph 
L. Oris and the Oris Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 5070. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Nicholas Tsapas (Tsapoukis); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 5071. A bill for the relief of Allen 
Pope, his heirs or personal representatives; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN (by request) : 

H.R. 5072. A bill for the relief of Gray 
Television & Research, Inc., of Boston, Mass.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 5073. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrude L. Rice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 5074. A bill for the relief of Kikuko 
and Satoru Ikeda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


69. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of Mrs. 
Ben Moorman, committee chairman, Sidney 
Deanery, National Council of Catholic 
Women, State of Ohio, and others for the 
creation of a Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

70. By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Resolution of 
the Board of Education of Central School 
District No. 1, towns of Warwick and Ches- 
ter, Orange County, N.Y., opposing the es- 
tablishment of a jet airport in the Pine Is- 
land area of Orange County, N.Y.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

71. Also, resolution of the Middletown, 
N.Y., Chamber of Commerce favoring the es- 
tablishment of a jet airport in the Pine Is- 
land area of Orange County, N.Y.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

72. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Donald 
W. Dittman and others, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to praising the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for its 
valuable and necessary work of exposing 
Communist treason and subversion, and re- 
questing that this most valuable committee 
be retained in full force; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

73. Also, petition of Albert Levitt, Han- 
cock, N.H., with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate alleged 
political activities, within the United States, 
of the State of Vatican City, its citizens 
and nationals; to the Committee on Rules. 

74. Also, petition of Bernardo Villas and 
others, Dumaguete City, Philippines, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to a grievance supporting the 
claims of 1,674 wartime workers seeking 
compensation for services rendered during 
World War II in the Philippines; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Post Office Crackdown on Filth in Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, our new administration has 
pressed vigorously for action on several 
fronts already. The Camden Courier- 
Post, Camden, N.J., in an editorial on 
February 18, has called attention to a 
recent statement made by the new Post- 
master General, J. Edward Day. Mr. 
Day has already started a drive against 
obscene material in our mails; he has 
made it clear that no violation of regu- 
lations will be tolerated. 

Citizen response to this effort is essen- 
tial, and I hope that parents and others 
will pay heed to the instructions given 
by Camden Postmaster Edward Praiss in 
the editorial. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the Camden 
Courier-Post article printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Post OFFICE CRACKDOWN ON FILTH IN MAILS 


One of the first actions of our new Post- 
master General, J. Edward Day, is an order 
for an unprecedentedly tough drive against 
filth in the mails. 

Day’s order and an accompanying policy 
statement calls for enforcement without fan- 
fare. The statement was issued in connec- 
tion with the sentencing on January 27 in 
District of Columbia Federal Court of 
Herman L. Womack, of Washington, and 
Alfred J. Heinecke, of Lakewood. They were 
convicted of conspiring to use the mails in 
the transmission of obscene material. 

Day’s statement is as follows: 

“We in the Post Office Department are 
gratified at the sentences given today to these 
serious offenders who have been convicted of 
using the mails to transmit smut material. 

“We have underway plans for the toughest 
crackdown ever conducted for such violators 
of the laws against mailing pornographic ma- 
terial. Hereafter our approach will be that 
used by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and other highly successful law enforcement 
agencies, in that our drive will be conducted 
without fanfare. We will concentrate our 
available manpower and funds on appre- 
hending violators. 

“Our public statements on the pornog- 
raphy program will largely be confined to 
comments on actual results achieved and 
convictions obtained. 

“Needless to say, we seek the assistance 
of the public in general in reporting re- 
ceipt of illegally mailed material. We are 
confident that the general public realizes 
that there are stern laws against this type 
of corrupting activity and that other law 
enforcement agencies throughout the coun- 
try will cooperate with us in bringing to 
our attention cases that require investiga- 
tion or action. We will focus on the most 
urgent situations and will refuse to be di- 
verted by fringe cases. 

“The inspection service of the Post Office 
Department is the oldest and, without doubt, 
one of the finest law enforcement agencies 





in the United States, and we count on them 
to hit hard in getting this job done.” 

Camden Postmaster Edward Praiss tells 
how the public can assist in this program. 
Pornographic material received should be 
sent to him, together with the envelope 
or wrapper. He will take the necessary 
action to see that the proper authorities are 
informed and investigate. 

Praiss also remarks that the Camden post 
office has been providing speakers to inform 
local groups about the situation that con- 
fronts the Post Office Department, and what 
they as citizens and parents can do to help 
eliminate this corruption. 

Every decent citizen, and parents especial- 
ly, will applaud Day and his Department for 
their determination to crack down on ob- 
scenity in the mails, and will cooperate in 
any way possible. 





OECD 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am deep- 
ly concerned about the congressional loss 
of its power over our foreign commerce 
and over the tariff. I do not think that 
the Congress has the power, by treaty or 
otherwise, to divest itself of a constitu- 
tional function; and I do not believe that 
anyone will say that it can do so legally 
without a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sorry to say that 
there are other means by which this con- 
stitutional power can in fact be taken 
from us. The OECD is a good example. 
If we stand idly by while the State De- 
partment merges the United States with 
the European countries, later to be 
joined by other countries, as is proposed 
in the OECD convention or treaty, we 
will see our constitutional authority in 
this field taken away from us as surely 
as if the Constitution had in fact been 
amended to that effect. 

Let no one make the mistake of think- 
ing that such circumvention of the Con- 
gress is not possible. The device is very 
clear. The State Department would 
commit this country by treaty to de- 
liver to an international organization 
of which the United States would be a 
member, the very authority that the 
Constitution places on us. What is this 
authority? It is the authority to regu- 
late our foreign commerce, not as some- 
one else wants it regulated, but as the 
elected representatives of the American 
people want it regulated. 

The members of the OECD could reach 
decisions that would be binding on its 
members, including this country if it 
were a member. 

What would these decisions be? How 
would they be generated? Would Con- 
gress be there as a spokesman for the 
United States? Obviously not. 

Who then would be there to make 
decisions for this country? Obviously 





it would be a representative of the State 
Department; and this representative 
would be taking his orders from the 
State Department and not from 
Congress. 

How far would a citizen of this coun- 
try, a farmer, a working man, or any of 
these in groups or organizations, or in- 
dustry or mine operators or any other 
vitally affected parties—how far would 
any of them get by complaining to their 
elected representatives in Congress in 
either or both Houses, toward correction 
of injuries caused by the manner in 
which our foreign commerce was regu- 
lated? They would get nowhere for the 
simple reason that his Representative 
or Senator would be specifically helpless. 

The final effect would be the same as 
disfranchisement of the voter so far as 
his influence on our foreign trade might 
be concerned. It would be more honest, 
in putting forward the proposal to ratify 
the OECD, to call it what it is, namely, 
the deprivation of the American citizen 
of his vote in the field of foreign com- 
merce, imports and tariffs. 

As the previous speaker has said, the 
claim that the United States could not 
be bound in the OECD against its will 
does not in the least alter the fact that 
the Congress would be unceremoniously 
left out while the State Department, 
staffed by no one elected by the people, 
would speak for the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, as one member of this 
body, I must say that the OECD pro- 
posal is obnoxious and demeaning. That 
the State Department should make such 
@ monstrous proposal is but another 
measure of its utmost contempt for the 
elected representatives of the people. In 
my judgment the time has come when we 
should say to the State Department, “We 
have had more than enough of this.” 





Max Kroll, a Beloved Citizen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON, Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, February 13, 1961, the Eighth 
Congressional District of New Jersey 
lost a beloved citizen, Max Kroll, of 
Clifton, N.J. 

A man of diversified talents, Max 
Kroll made his mark in the field of 
journalism. His weekly publication, 
the Clifton Journal, has been noted for 
its fairness and honesty. 

Max Kroll in his 66 years of ample 
life did not lack civic and fraternal 
recognition. For the past 5 years, de- 
spite adverse health that would have 
dampened the spirit of less dedicated 
men, Max Kroll served as the city of 
Clifton’s representative on the Passaic 
Valley Water Commission. He was 
president of that body in 1958. His 
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brothers of the press honored Max 
Kroll in 1950-51 by electing him to the 
presidency of the Pica Club, northern 
New Jersey newspapermen’s organiza- 
tion. 

Max Kroll leaves behind his devoted 
wife of 44 years, the former Bessie 
Levy, of Passaic; and two sons, Sey- 
mour and George Kroll, who were as- 
sociated with their father in the pub- 
lishing business. 





A Workable Feed Grain Disposal Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American farmer deserves direct sensible 
action to eliminate our price-depressing 
grain surpluses, and all taxpayers— 
count the farmers among them—deserve 
relief from the cost of storing these sur- 
pluses. 

Uncle Sam owns $8 billion in surplus 
farm commodities. The cost of storing 
it is $1.5 million every day. This surplus 
hangs over the market and prevents 
farm prices from rising. Many farmers 
in my district want Government out of 
agriculture, but this surplus stands in 
the way. It is a roadblock to farm pros- 
perity—and a roadblock to freedom in 
agriculture. 

Despite vast giveaway programs, the 
surplus stocks mount rather than di- 
minish. 

The Committee on Agriculture has just 
passed to the House the administration 
bill intended to reduce the surpluses. It 
will not work; and if enacted, it will 
get the farmer mired down still further 
in Government redtape and controls. It 
has many bad features, and one of the 
least offensive is the fact that it ap- 
proaches the surplus problem only 
through a weak back-door plan that can 
lead only to trouble. 

What is needed is a new and direct 
approach, such as embodied in H.R. 4944 
which I introduced Monday. 

I propose that the Government sell the 
surplus grain back to the farmers in ex- 
change for 1-year land retirement agree- 
ments. 

Producers would have the opportunity 
to buy from Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration stocks, at an attractive price, a 
quantity of that commodity equal to the 
producer’s 3-year average annual pro- 
duction of that commodity. In exchange 
the producer would agree not to produce 
any of that commodity during that 1 
crop year, and would also agree to lay 
idle acreage sufficient to produce a like 
amount of the commodity. This idle 
acreage would be in addition to acreage 
he normally would leave idle or fallow. 

The program would be voluntary. It 
does not involve price fixing, nor dump- 
ing, nor giving away. It is simply a plan 
to sell the surplus grain and get the 
Government out of the grain business. 
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Before planting time, contracts would be 
negotiated between producers and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, setting forth 
acreage retirement details and price. 
Certificates would be issued at harvest- 
time under these contracts, and these 
certificates could either be sold or used 
to claim the commodities at the place of 
storage. 

Prices would be established by the Sec- 
retary sufficiently below the cost of pro- 
duction to obtain full participation, with 
consideration given to grade, condition 
of grain, and local factors. 

To minimize effects of the disposal pro- 
gram on industries related to agricul- 
ture, my bill provides that the amount 
of Government grain sold back in any 
single year not exceed 30 percent of the 
U.S. 3-year average annual production 
of that commodity. 

The same formula could be applied to 
wheat. 

The bill would eliminate the feed- 
grain surpluses in about 2 years, con- 
vert an unwanted surplus to cash, end 
the heavy cost of storage, and stop the 
threat to market prices caused by the 
existence of a Government surplus. 
Grains involved would be corn, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, and grain sorghums. For every 
bushel of surplus grain brought into 
market channels, production would be 
cut back by approximately the same 
amount. Thus, there would be no ad- 
verse effects on grain and livestock 
prices. 

Mr. Speaker, at stake is something 
greater than party, more important than 
taxes, more vital than a dollar sign. At 
stake is the very freedom of the farmer. 
Unless we eliminate this surplus, we will 
find the American farmer tied up in 
Government redtape forevermore. 





Postmaster Positions at First-, Second-, 
and Third-Class Post Offices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission granted previously, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of a letter from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Day to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner and the reply of the Commission’s 
Executive Director, Warren B. Irons, 
concerning postmaster positions at first-, 
second-, and third-class post offices. 
This correspondence deals with the 
status of the civil service examining pro- 
gram for such positions, and I believe it 
would be of interest to the public. 

The letters follow: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., February 9, 1961. 
U.S. Crvi. SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to the 
conference on Friday, February 3, 1961, rela- 
tive to the examining program for filling 
postmaster positions at offices of the first, 
second, and third classes. 
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As you know, we are most anxious to in- 
sure that we recruit for these positions only 
persons with the experience and training 
necessary to Manage and operate modern 
postal establishments. Our preliminary con- 
siderations of this problem lead us to the 
conclusion that the present qualifications 
standards may not be producing the kind of 
personnel necessary to meet this objective. 
It is requested, therefore, that steps be taken 
immediately to review the current standards. 
We think it likely that such a review may 
point up the necessity to recommend modi- 
fication of the standards. Representatives of 
the Department will be available to discuss 
these matters in detail with members of your 
staff. 

The Department will review the certifi- 
cates presently in its possession, which were 
issued by the Commission for filling vacan- 
cies in these positions. Pending the study of 
the standards, the Department will report to 
the Commission any selections made from 
these certificates or any changes from pre- 
viously reported selections. 

If it then be deemed that it is in the 
interest of the Government to revise the 
qualifications standards, it would be our 
thought that it would be necessary to have 
all pending examinations and existing regis- 
ters canceled and new examinations an- 
nounced. In the meantime, pending the re- 
view of standards, it is requested that no 
further examinations be announced for these 
positions; that further actions on examina- 
tions in progress be postponed; and that no 
certificates be issued from these examina- 
tions. 

Your immediate consideration of our re- 
quests will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General. 





U.S. Civ. SErvic—E ComMMISsION, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1961. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
The Postmaster General, 

Deak Mr. Day: Consideration has been 
given to your letter of February 9, 1961, re- 
questing that steps be taken immediately 
to review the current standards for Presi- 
dential postmaster positions and that, pend- 
ing this review, we suspend operations on 
examinations in process. 

We are always anxious to do everything 
possible to improve the quality of eligibles 
for the Federal service. As it has been some 
years since the postmaster standards have 
been considered, it is poscible that some re- 
vision is desirable, particularly in the light 
of the increased use of mechanical processes 
and industrial management techniques in 
the postal system. 

If, as a result of such a review as you pro- 
pose, we can improve the quality of the 
eligible candidates it will have been a worth- 
while undertaking. We are, therefore, pre- 
pared to comply with your request. However, 
any period of inactivity in the examining 
program such as will be occasioned by the 
review of standards should be kept to the 
shortest possible time. It will be necessary 
that the review be completed and the deci- 
sions made by not later than April 30, 1961. 

We are also complying with your request 
to suspend work on examinations in process, 
With respect to your comment that it may 
be necessary as a result of the review of 
standards to cancel all pending examina- 
tions and existing registers, we must point 
out that such action would cause us to be 
faced with a significant problem of work 
scheduling and personnel resources. 

nt to cancel existing examinations 
and registers would of necessity, be based on 
an understanding with the Department on 
such matters as the overall period of time 
during which we would handle the rean- 
nouncement program in addition to current 
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workload. For example, if all existing regis- 
ters and examinations were canceled, it 
would represent an additional workload of 
approximately twice the normal yearly vol- 
ume handled by our postal examining staff. 
I am sure you can appreciate the staffing ad- 
justment problem this would create. 

It should also be pointed out the length 
of the examination process is such that it 
will in all likelihood be impossible to an- 
nounce new examinations in time to get the 
appointment process completed during this 
séssion of the Congress. Exception to this 
of course will be those instances where the 
Department wishes to fill a position by the 
noncompetitive appointment of a career 
postal employee. 

If it is determined after review that 
the standards should not be changed we 
shall, of course, proceed to issue certificates 
from examinations already conducted. Be- 
cause of our suspension of operations, how- 
ever, a backlog will develop which will take 
some time to overcome without additional 
resources. 

We should also mention that, while no new 
certificates will be issued pending the re- 
view of standards, it may be necessary to 
issue amendments to some certificates al- 
ready issued to the Department. We do not 
‘ expect this to occur in many instances, but 
it might occur in the following type of case: 
@ 10-point veteran has taken a reopened 
examination and has received an eligible 
rating, which has placed his name on the 
register among the top three eligibiles. 

Mr. Henry C. Roberson, assistant chief of 
the examining division, has been designated 
to represent the Civil Service Commission in 
negotiations with your Department. It will 
be appreciated if you will advise us of the 
representative of the Department with whom 
Mr. Roberson should work. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
WarrREN B. Irons, 
Executive Director. 





Lincoln: Lesson in Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
February 14, the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. CANNON], addressed the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Illinois, at 
Springfield on the subject of Abraham 
Lincoln and the message that the great 
emancipator had for our troubled gen- 
eration. 

I think Mr. CaNNon’s remarks were 
very appropriate on the 152d anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Srreco or Hon. Howarp W. CaNNON BEFORE 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF ILLINOIS, 
LEGISLATIVE DINNER, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., FEB- 
RuARY 14, 1961 
It is certainly a pleasure to meet with 

the Veterans of Foreign Wars in Illinois after 

having come to know your leaders in my own 

State and the efficient and conscientious rep- 

resentatives which the VFW has in the Na- 

tion’s Capital. 
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I am grateful for this opportunity to com- 
mend your splendid leadership and mem- 
bers who, in the last 2 years, have fostered 
such praiseworthy VFW undertakings as the 
“Voice of Democracy”’ program, the “Loyalty 
Day” program, and your rehabilitation and 
welfare services to the men who have served 
our country. 

And may I also express the sentiments of 
the Nation for the splendid efforts of the 
youth activity committee and the fine work 
being conducted by the national home at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

When, as a Senator from Nevada, I come 
here to Springfield to talk to you about 
Abraham Lincoln and his guidelines for 
leadership in our time, I feel more than a 
little inhibited. 

This city is hallowed Lincoln ground. 

Here, in 1844, Lincoln purchased a home 
and established himself in the practice of 
law, thinking, perhaps, that here he would 
finish his days admid the peace and con- 
tentment of his friends and family. But 
the times did not permit him to remain in 
Springfield. 

It was from here that he was elected to 
Congress as a member of the Whig Party. 

Here he spoke on the Dred Scott decision, 
and it was here that he delivered his famous 
“house divided” speech. 

Finally, however, having been elected 
President of the United States, Lincoln bade 
farewell to his neighbors and townsmen here 
in Springfield on February 11, 1861—100 
years and 3 days ago—and then was caught 
up in the sweep of history. 

Indeed, here he lived for 25 strife-free 
years, and here he lies buried in the tomb 
of the Great Emancipator that most of you 
visited last Sunday. 

His immortality is beyond anything that 
has happened to any figure in history any- 
where in the world in the last 500 years. 

So you see why it is that speaking to this 
group, in this environment, just after your 
annual pilgrimage to the tomb of this ex- 
traordinary American, I feel so much like 
a humble supplicant before a holy shrine. 

And it is in this spirit that I approach my 
subject. It is a spirit that I think Lincoln 
would best have understood. 

You will remember the phrases he himself 
had often used: “This hallowed ground— 
these honored dead—the last full measure of 
devotion.” 

I should like to make the point that when 
Lincoln used these words, he was speaking 
of veterans—the heroes who answered the 
call to their country’s need and who have, 
historically, met the challenges arrayed 
against America. 

Indeed, he was speaking of veterans who 
gave their lives in the greatest battle ever 
fought on this soil, and one of the greatest 
battles in all history. 

So, as a veteran speaking to veterans and 
legislators about Abraham Lincoln, here in 
the home of Lincoln’s happier years, I feel 
that we are, all of us, on common ground, in 
a unique and uncommon moment. 

Lincoln faced crises in his day: we face 
crises in ours which are at least equally as 
grave, fully as challenging. We have to ask 
ourselves: what would this master of the 
historic moment do with the problems that 
confront us? 

What would he do with these problems— 
the Soviet Union and communism? The 
economic growth of the United States as 
against Communist slave competition? The 
highly expensive problem of space explora- 
tion? The dollar crisis? Disarmament and 
the atom bomb? The welfare programs and 
paying for them? Foreign aid—$60 billion 
since the end of World War II? The farm 
situation? Veterans legislation? And other 
multitudinous problems and issues? 

How would Lincoln manage our country’s 
prestige and our posture as an historic leader 
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of the free world and the bearer of freedom’s 
torch? 

We have to ask ourselves what would Lin- 
coln do today to raise the moral level of the 
American people and to unify us as a nation 
as he unified this Nation 100 years ago? 

I, for one, would not be so brash as to 
suggest that in any given situation Lincoln 
would do thus and so. But we all know, 
from the abundance of evidence he left us, 
of the principles by which he operated and 
which motivated his great decisions. We 
know that he loved, adhered to, and strength- 
ened immensely the basic institutions of 
our country. 

Isn’t this made clear in that most remark- 
able utterance when he spoke of a nation 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal’’? 
In his lifetime and while he was President, 
the test had come as to whether “any nation, 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure.” 

What we have to take to heart is the 
realization that just as Lincoln did not pro- 
pose to solve the problems of the 1860’s with 
the answers of 1776, so we cannot hope to 
solve the problems of the 1960’s with the 
solutions of the 1860’s. In a century, the 
face of the world has changed out of all 
semblance to its former self. 

We have Lincoln’s own words on precisely 
this problem of meeting new crises with 
new answers, with tailoring the solutions to 
our problems today according to the ma- 
terials and circumstances of today. 

Lincoln resolved the issues that confronted 
him with the solutions he was able to com- 
mand fitted to the needs of the situation 
as they then appeared. 

That, as I see it, is one of the great lessons 
of leadership. 

We respect the past and we emulate it. 
But we do not imitate it, any more than our 
forefathers imitated their forebears. 

Each generation has its own inescapable 
new frontiers. 

The great lesson in leadership we learn 
from Lincoln, as from other leaders of the 
past, is that each age must do for itself what 
these great leaders and their peoples did for 
themselves. 

President Lincoln was confronted by dis- 
unity and secession. 

When he said, “We must think anew, we 
must act anew,’ he meant simply that he 
could not sit back and say to himself: “Now, 
what would George Washington have done 
in this situation?” 

Lincoln had the gift of leadership, as 
Washington had had it before him. What 
he had to go by, and what we have to go 
by as a guideline from the past, is principle. 
He did not have a blueprint of policy and 
action that could be used as one uses a 
cooking recipe. The letter of policy was 
used by Washington and by the other great 
men of that era as they created it, in rela- 
tion, and as an answer, to the problems of 
their day. The letter of ‘that policy of more 
than fourscore years before was not precisely 
applicable to the problems that beset 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Nor do Lincoln’s blueprints precisely fit 
our day. 

But the spirit and the principle of their 
policy—the philosophy of free government 
that inspired it—that was predicated upon 
eternal truths. And these eternal truths 
ring down through the ages and are the 
essence of human progress. 

Abraham Lincoln never lost his profound 
personal and ideological Maison with this 
American philosophy, these eternal truths, 
this tradition. 

And neither should we. It would be 
calamity for us to abandon history and prin- 
ciple. 

Thus, when Lincoln spoke of disunity and 
secession, he related it directly to the Ameri- 
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can tradition to the principles upon which 
this Government was founded, and he put 
it with a simplicity that has never lost an 
iota of its compelling power. He reached 
into the basic problem to its very roots. 

“Our fathers,” he said, “brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation, so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure.” 

There in a handful of words was the whole 
issue. Lincoln held it before the American 
people like a beacon. Rejecting any com- 
plication, even that of the issue of slavery 
however tempting that was to a politician. 

Just as Abraham Lincoln put first things 
first, so—in being guided by his wisdom— 
we should, in our time and with our issues, 
likewise put first things first. 

Slavery was an all-pervading evil that 
poisoned the lofty principles upon which this 
free Government was founded. But it was 
not slavery per se that precipitated the Civil 
War. It was not the issue of slavery that 
was the first and primary concern of the man 
who was once a citizen of this Springfield 
community. Lincoln said: “My paramount 
objective in this struggle is to save the 
Union, and‘is not either to save or to destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without 
freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would 
do it; and if I could do it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that.” 

These words were written by Lincoln in 
his letter to Horace Greeley on August 22, 
1862. 

Yet, while saving the Union was the root 
of the problem, it did not diminish Lincoln’s 
concept of moral leadership that rested in 
him as a private citizen and as the occupant 
of the White House. While first things came 
first, it did not obscure the fact that slavery 
as an institution aroused his private sense 
of loathing and eventually made its oblitera- 
tion from this soil an element of his public 
policy. The element of timing and fitness 
and necessity has its role to play in leader- 
ship then as now. 

For politics, as we have so often been told, 
is the art of the possible. 

And what crisis needed then, as crisis 
needs it today, is not only statesmanship, but 
something of the: acumen and the sense of 
timing and appropriateness, a knowledge of 
the public pulse which is the very special 
province of the political leader. 

We have a historic parallel in leadership 
today in the person of John F. Kennedy. To- 
day he seeks, above party and, in my opinion, 
above personal gain, to arouse the Nation 
to the perils of the hour. Whether he suc- 
ceeds—whether the American people respond 
to his warnings and his counsel—will be the 
pivot point in whether we are to succeed in 
the struggle of the 1960's. 

We shall probably never be able to de- 
termine whether Lincoln was more a states- 
man than a politician, or more a politician 
than a statesman. 

We know this: That the combination, 
whatever the ratio of the one to the other, 
placed him among the greatest of all our 
Presidents. 

We are so gratified today for his legacy 
to our generation and to all generations to 
come. For he gave us a standard by which 
to judge ourselves and by which to advance 
freedom and civilization as he advanced it. 

In a speech several years before his election 
to the Presidency, Lincoln told us: 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our 
own liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, our bristling seacoasts, 
the guns of our war steamers, or the strength 
of our gallant and disciplined Army. These 
are not our reliance against a resumption of 
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tyranny in our fair land; all of them may be 
turned against our liberties, without making 
us stronger or weaker for the struggle. Our 
reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in our bosoms. Our defense is 
in the preservation of the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men in all 
lands, everywhere. Destroy this spirit, and 
you have planted the seeds of despotism 
around your own doors.” 

This high principle today motivates the 
Chief Executive in the White House and, I 
hope, most of those in Congress when we are 
asked to extend liberty at home and abroad 
as the wellspring of our real strength, 

Lincoln was not a radical who turned his 
back on the past. But he said, “The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present.” And he asked his genera- 
tion to “rise to the occasion and think anew 
and act anew,” as we in 1961 must today ask 
of ourselves. 

Rising to the occasion means meeting the 
problems of Cuba and Laos and the Congo, 
outer space and flying to distant planets— 
changes in the human condition undreamt 
of in the days of Washington and Lincoln. 

Rising to the occasion means that this, the 
ist session of the 87th Congress, has major 
issues to meet and must meet them with de- 
cision and finality. 

It means that our deeds must match our 
words, for this is the Congress that must ad- 
just itself to the new leadership, the leader- 
ship of the New Frontier. 

We shall have to answer straight out what 
we mean to do about grants for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. We shall 
be confronted with medical care benefits for 
the aged under social security; and we shall 
have to act. Almost at once, we shall have 
to deal, and, indeed, are dealing now, with 
grants and loans for economically depressed 
areas. We must act to meet rising unem- 
ployment head on. We shall be asked what 
we propose to do about increased mortgage 
purchase authority and a lower FHA interest 
rate. The country will want to know whether 
the Congress will go along with a $1.25 
hourly minimum wage. 

One may prudently ask: How much of all 
this is to be left to the several States? 

Here, again, I turn to Lincoln, for the 
principle is old, even as the problem is rel- 
atively new in terms of a Nation that now 
has a gross national product of more than 
$500 billion annually. Lincoln said: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people, whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do, at 
all, or cannot so well do, for themselves— 
in their separate, and individual capacities. 
In all that the people can individually do as 
well for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere.’’ 

I for one do not believe that the pro- 
gram set before this ist session of the 87th 
Congress in any instance does violence to 
this principle. 

These problems—many of them—were not 
new to the administration of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The Department of Agriculture was 
created in his administration; the Home- 
stead Act was legislated in his term; and 
Lincoln, in 1862, signed the Morrill land- 
grant college bill. 

Lincoln taught no lesson so thoroughly as 
the lesson of unity, a nation united, the 
idea of a whole people bent singly on a 
common goal. 

The legislation which I have just de- 
scribed was enacted in spite of the turmoil 
of civil war and with full confidence in our 
economic growth. What he did for the ex- 
pansion of the West by the American settler 
through the Homestead Act, our national 
legislature must do today to expand the 
growth of the American economy. 

In growth, and not in shrinkage, in doing 
more and not less, is the answer to Ameri- 
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ca’s economic well-being. Growth and more 
growth, constantly and consistently, should 
be our reply today to the Soviet challenge. 
If there is to be more taxation, it must be 
more taxation out of more wealth. If there 
is to be expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s social program, it must be paid for 
out of growth and not out of more taxes 
from a stagnant economy. 

And here I should like to add that when 
the President, in 1961, alerts America to its 
peril and to its task, he is not, as some 
partisans are saying, “downgrading 
America.” In my honest judgment, he is 
attempting to inspire America to its true 
purpose and destiny. 

It is my conviction that we can meet the 
threat from abroad as Lincoln met the 
threats that confronted him and the coun- 
try. To do this, we need spiritual and ma- 
terial resources. What we shall be sum- 
moned to bring to bear on the overall threat 
to mankind is moral dedication. 

And for that we need the language, the 
thrust, the example, and the profound sin- 
cerity that makes Lincoln one of the great- 
est world personalities of the last 500 years. 
His moral stature shaped and directed pub- 
lic opinion in his day and made it a weapon 
of flame and iron and infinite compassion. 
His moral stature still shapes world opinion, 
here and in foreign countries. 

It is, for instance, comforting to know that 
there is a Lincoln society in New Delhi. 
High school students in Tokyo in 1958 
ranked Lincoln, and I quote, “The most re- 
spected of all world figures.” China’s late 
Sun Yat-sen—before communism beclouded 
that vast land mass—credited to Lincoln 
some of his own basic democratic thinking. 
India’s Nehru, in his best moments, is known 
to depend for many of his ideas of moral 
leadership on Abraham Lincoln. And the 
Russians’ great novelist, Tolstoy, said of 
Lincoln that he was “the only giant among 
all the great national statesmen of history.” 

That is what is meant by moral stature 
universally accepted. And moral stature to- 
day is needed to avoid the danger of self- 
deception, even in the midst of the luxuries 
of our present American society. For this 
self-deception can only lead to self-indul- 
gence and immobility at a time when this 
Nation must move again. 

Given this moral leadership to assist our 
economic strength and potential, our energy 
and inventiveness, there is no limit to which 
we may not rise to meet any crisis. With- 
out it, we are like a ship drifting without a 
rudder, with it, we are invulnerable. 

Our President teday stands at the fore- 
front in a very critical hour of world his- 
tory. For me, as I see him, he has demon- 
strated to an amazing degree precisely the 
moral force of which I speak. He has lead- 
ership and youth; he has raw physical 
courage, that we know as a matter of mili- 
tary record. We saw only a few months ago 
his moral and spiritual courage when con- 
fronted by criticisms directed against him 
from every source. He has profound capac- 
ity and knowledge, which has been demon- 
strated in open debate. 

What he needs is the participation of all 
of the American people. I hope that his 
leadership and his counsel will awaken the 
country to its task and to the sacrifices 
which will be necessary at the right time and 
place. Without this awakening, he cannot 
truly lead. 

Of course, it is too soon to make these ex- 
treme comparisons. Lincoln has his niche 
in history, and Kennedy is just beginning. 
Both men and both ages and their respective 
fields of combat are utterly unlike. 

I ask you to join me in the and the 
prayer, but most of all the participation, to 
make this decade one of promise, leadership, 
and fulfillment. In my judgment, the 
American people are ready for moral and 
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active leadership. That will require the full 
genius of this country and the best efforts 
of all of its inhabitants. 

It is am enormous and troubled job we 
have ahead. But, as I see it, the horizon 
shows promise for us and for the whole free 
world. 

Thank you. 





What Would You Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with the Nation running in the 
red, threatened with a destructive war, 
by, it is said, a nation superior in 
military strength; billions demanded for 
national defense to save us from de- 
feat; other billions to implement the U.N. 
and similar agencies, an administration 
calling for a program necessitating ap- 
propriations, more than a dozen major 
ones, with little or no information as to 
the cost, and many, many requests from 
pressure organizations for appropria- 
tions, just how would you answer the 
various demands? 

Here is a sample: 

The first mail Saturday morning 
brought approximately 50 letters, about 
equally divided by members of four 
groups. 

Permit me to quote: 

I am asking you to help to obtain a sep- 
arate and liberal pension for veterans of 
World War I. The present pension falls 
short of what these veterans need and have 
earned. 

It seems to me that Michigan should have 
a national cemetery established at Fort Cus- 
ter in Battle Creek. We are one of the few 
States not having one. 


From the representative of a teach- 
ers’ organization: 

As an individual who has been working 
in education * * * I request you support 
this program (Federal aid to education). 


Cross-country trucker: 
Losing business to the railroads. 


On the other side, from businessmen 
with employees: 

I am seriously concerned over the pro- 
gram in Congress to spend money and to 
further the trend to socialism. 


And now a quote typical of many re- 
ceived: 

Pity the poor taxpayer, at the mercy of 
all the irresponsible Government spending 
agencies. 


We are told by those here in Washing- 
ton supposed to know that all we need 
is additional purchasing power, more 
money in circulation—obtainable by in- 
creased Federal spending. Shall we go 
back to the days of the Continental Con- 
gress when, to meet the then economic 
situation, similar remedies were sug- 
gested, additional paper currency was 
printed, the purchasing power of which 
continued to grow less—just as today 
the purchasing power of the dollars you 
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earn or have saved will buy somewhat 
less than half of what it did a few years 
ago—until Continental money became of 
little value. History tells us that then 
some wag caught a dog, plastered him 
with Continental paper money and 
turned him loose—giving rise to the 
phrase “Not worth a continental.” ? 

Now, some 180-odd years later, the 
same old theory, though demonstrated 
to be ruinous in other nations, is de- 
manded by the administration’s ultra- 
liberal spending advisers. 

Boiled down, the advice from the ex- 
perts seems to be—just give us more 
money and then we will all be happy and 
prosperous, forgetting or ignoring the 
sad, sad fact that, as each of us gets a 
greater number of dollars, what those 
dollars will buy grows less and less. 

Sure, with pleasure I could vote for 
every single appropriation suggested by 
anyone, by any organization, were it not 
for my conviction that our troubles can- 
not all be solved by legislation—that 
sometime, somewhere, someone must 
work, practice thrift, if anyone is to be 


1How did “Not worth a continental” orig- 
inate? It is supposed that “continental” 
in this connection refers to the worthlessness 
of the paper money issued by the Conti- 
nental Congress during the Revolution. 
Such notes were popularly known as con- 
tinentals. Five years after the outbreak of 
the war the Continental currency had fallen 
into contempt. In 1780 $10 in paper money 
was worth only il cent. Flour sold in Boston 
for $1,575 a barrel. Samuel Adams paid 
$2,000 for a hat and a suit of clothes. Gen- 
eral Washington said it took a wagonload of 
money to buy a wagonload of provisions for 
his army. Another form of the phrase is “not 
worth a continental damn.” Richard Grant 
White, the scholar and critic, had a some- 
what different theory as to the origin of 
these phrases. In “Words and Their Uses” 
he says: “The phrase seems to me a counter- 
part, if not a mere modification, of others 
of the same sort—tinker’s damn, a trooper’s 
etc., and as the troops of the Colonies were 
called Continentalers or Continentals during 
the war, and for many years afterward, it 
seems to me probable, that the phrase in 
question was at first a continental’s damn, 
from which the sign of the possessive was 
gradually dropped.” If White was correct 
in his supposition, “not worth a con- 
tinental” may be merely a shortened form 
of “not worth a continental damn.” In 
other words, it was the Continental soldier’s 
damn, not the Continental Congress’ paper 
money, which was referred to as being utter- 
ly worthless.—Source: “Nuggets of Knowl- 
edge,” by George W. Stimpson; 1928; pp. 
232-233. 


“Not worth a continental”—-1790: At the 
end of the War of the Revolution the Gov- 
ernment was virtually bankrupt. Large 
sums of money were owing to France and 
Holland, and the interest on these debts was 
in arrears. Congress could not raise money 
sufficient for the needs of Government or 
for servicing the debt because it had no pow- 
er to provide revenue by taxation nor could 
it require the States to contribute to the 
National Treasury. Its only recourse was to 
issue paper money, called Continental cur- 
rency. 

This had been done in the amount of 
$200 million, which had shrunk in value 
so rapidly that it took $40 in this paper 
to buy a dollar in silver. The contempt in 
which this currency was held was refiected 
in the popular phrase expressive of its 
worthlessness.—From “American Sayings,” by 
Henry F. Woods, p. 199. 
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prosperous and contented—that the Na- 
tion itself has not a dollar except a very 
few, which it does not take from the tax- 
payers. As the President said in his 
inaugural address: 

And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you: Ask what 
you can do for your country. 


It is regrettable that the administra- 
tion apparently has accepted the reverse 
of that philosophy and, like the old hen 
of my childhood days, which, at the first 
drop of rain, clucked to all of the chicks 
to come. under her wings, we are now 
encouraged to run to Uncle Sam not 
only when bad weather threatens but 
when the sun is shining in a cloudless 
sky. Perhaps the old hen showed better 
sense for there always came a time when 
she got up, went off about her own busi- 
ness, and the chicks did likewise. 

Once under Federal control, we are 
quite likely to stay there. 





Who Should Determine Military Strategy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly believe that the State Depart- 
ment’s job is to prevent war. Should it 
happen, and we pray it will not, it is 
the job of the Defense Department to 
fight it. 

Recent events have caused me to be 
concerned that the State Department 
may once again be trying to dictate 
military strategy. 

Accordingly I have written the follow- 
ing letter to President Kennedy. I hope 
he considers the important points it 
raises. The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am concerned by 
newspaper reports on yesterday which seem 
to indicate that Secretary Rusk is attempt- 
ing to influence military strategy and is 
urging that we restrict ourselves to the use 
of conventional weapons. 

When you recently directed that military 
men should not make speeches on matters 
of diplomacy, I heartily approved because I 
feel that diplomacy is the proper function 
of the State Department. It seems to me 
that the same policy works in reverse and 
that defense strategy is the proper function 
of the military minds of the Defense De- 
partment. I strongly suspect that the mili- 
tary is far more qualified in diplomacy than 
the State Department in military tactics 
and strategy. 

The Korean conflict provides an example 
of what happens when diplomats dictate 
military strategy. Previous announcements 
by the State Department indicating that we 
would not use our full power in defense of 
South Korea may have caused the war. 
Many thousands of young Americans gave 
their lives because of a decision by diplomats 
which prevented the military from ending 
the war. 
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I am not advocating the use of nuclear 
weapons as opposed to conventional. In- 
stead, I urge against a previous commitment 
which will deny our fighting men the flexi- 
bility required to meet an unpredictable 
situation. 

If I am not justified in my concern, please 
reassure me. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLEs S. GUBSER, 
Member of Congress. 





Russia’s New War Against Free Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am grateful to the magazine 
Vital Speeches, for having reprinted in 
its March 1, 1961, edition, a speech which 
I made before the Ravenswood Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Ravenswood, 
W. Va., on January 26, 1961. Since this 
magazine considered my speech valu- 
able enough to stand reprinting, under 
its banner: “The Best Thought of the 
Best Minds on Current National Ques- 
tions,” I ask unanimous consent to have 
this text printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that it may also be read by 
those of our fellow citizens who are 
not subscribers of the magazine Vital 
Speeches. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Russ1a’s NEw Wark AGAINST FREE NATIONS CAN 
THREATEN THE WELFARE OF WORKERS IN ANY 
CouNTRY 


(By Hon. Rosert C. Brrp, Senator from 
West Virginia) 


In a moment of keen perception, James A. 
Garfield, 20th President of the United States, 
said: “History is but the unrolled scroll of 
prophecy.” The truth of these words will 
become self-evident as I unroll for you the 
scroll of recent history—a history of Soviet 
maneuvering which foretells a new kind of 
Communist warfare upon the free nations 
of the world. It is a warfare patently de- 
signed to be bloodless, without hydrogen 
bombs or intercontinental missiles. 

The troops in this new and bloodless war 
are the masses of enslaved labor in Soviet 
bloc countries. The strategy for victory over 
the free nations of the world is the produc- 
tion of an avalanche of low-priced goods, raw 
materials, consumer durables—all to be 
studiously dumped on selected world mar- 
kets. 

The victories are to be achieved piece- 
meal—when economic dislocation hits the 
target country, bringing large-scale unem- 
ployment, hunger and misery—and then rev- 
olution inspired by planted Red agents. In 
each instance, of course, Yankee imperialism 
will be blamed, and, as in Cuba today, “Hate 
America,” will be the encouraged battlecry. 

For the past 3 years, a nervous Federal 
Government has been watching Russia and 
China test out this new strategy. At first, it 
was thought to be a freak occurrence when 
it was used against three economically poor 
countries—Bolivia, Indonesia, and Malaya. 
But now, with the scroll of history unrolled, 
we know otherwise. We know these three 
countries were deliberately selected for this 
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new Kremlin directed offensive, because all 
three have one thing in common: Their 
economies are mainly based on the produc- 
tion of tin. 

The start of the offensive against these 
three countries began 3 years ago, when tin 
prices on the world markets suddenly fell 
almost 30 cents a pound. This was a calam- 
itous happening, and was followed in Bolivia, 
Indonesia, and Malaya by wholesale shut- 
downs of mines and processing mills, throw- 
ing countless thousands of workers out of 
jobs. In the demonstrations and riots that 
followed, as would be expected, Yankee im- 
perialism was blamed. 

What had actually happened? Why this 
tremendous price break? Russia, heretofore 
an inconsequential producer of tin, had sud- 
denly dumped approximately 25,000 long 
tons of tin ingots on the world markets. The 
Communist agitators and cheerleaders in 
Bolivia, Indonesia, and Malaya, said nothing 
of this. 

But it was imperialist America and blood- 
sucking Great Britain who came to the rescue 
of those Soviet smitten countries. Between 
them, it cost over $50 million to fight this 
Kremlin aggression by stabilizing tin prices 
again. There were no “Thank you, America” 
or “Thank you, Great Britain” rallies in Bo- 
livia, Indonesia, or Malaya when this rescue 
operation brought the unemployed back to 
their jobs. Capitalist imperialism was still 
the fall guy. 

But to get back at America for this rescue 
operation, and at the same time to once 
again test this new economic weapon, Russia 
began dumping aluminum in England at 
about 10 pounds sterling (about $28 in U.S. 
money) per ton under the price being 
charged by United States and Canadian pro- 
ducers. England, traditionally, has been a 
large volume buyer of North American pro- 
duced aluminum, and this sudden Russian 
excursion into that market brought im- 
mediate unemployment in the ranks of Ca- 
nadian and U.S. aluminum workers at a 
time when unemployment was already a 
headache in this country. 

How was Russia able to dump aluminum 
in Great Britain, of all countries? Through 
a weak clause in the British-Russian trade 
agreement. Canadian pressure quickly 
forced Great Britain to limit Russian alu- 
minum sales to her to only 15,000 tons per 
year. However, Canadian and U.S. producers 
were forced to cut their prices to Great Bri- 
tain by 2 cents per pound—or, roughly, by 
$40 per ton—to meet this Russian thrust. 

Then Red China, at the Kremlin’s behest, 
got into the act. India, which the Com- 
munists had hoped to subvert, was pulling 
itself up by its bootstraps via enormous 
American aid. Japan was flourishing and 
about to agree to a new defense alliance with 
the United States. A Kremlin-directed 
wrecking job was needed. 

Japan and India are large and important 
producers of textiles. This industry is an 
important economic mainstay in both coun- 
tries. Traditionally, both these countries 
have had the sale of textiles to oriental and 
eastern markets pretty much to themselves. 
About a year ago, however, Red China, like 
a bolt out of the blue, began dumping tex- 
tiles on oriental and eastern markets at 
prices far below those which Japanese and 
Indian producers could charge even with 
their own cheap labor forces. 

Again, it was the United States who came 
to the rescue by advising countries receiving 
our foreign aid not to use our dollars for 
purchases from Red China. In revenge, the 
Communists directed their Japanese cohorts 
to riot against President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posed visit, using the upcoming new defense 
alliance as an excuse. 

Today, Venezuela and the oil-rich Middle 
Eastern states are the new Kremlin targets— 
and oil is the commodity by which the Com- 
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munist imperialists are seeking to break 
their economic backs. 

When Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan visited Cuba last year, he arranged 
a “sweetheart” trade agreement with Fidel 
Castro, the Kremlin’s South American beard- 
ed wonder. In a swap for sugar, Russia 
agreed to sell Castro all the secondhand tools 
of war he needed—and all the oil he needed 
at prices substantially below world prices. 

It was a neat deal, wrapped in a pretty 
bow tie, for, with guns, tanks, and cannon, 
Castro could flex his military might as a 
threat against his Latin neighbors, and with 
Russian oil he could throw a monkey wrench 
into the economy of Venezuela. 

Traditionally, most of the crude oil pro- 
cessed in Cuba has come from Venezuela. 
For the Venezuelans, this amounted to 
roughly $100 million worth of business an- 
nually—no small change for so small a coun- 
try—a country whose economy is mainly 
based on crude oil production. But the 
Kremlin price to Cuba is $1 per barrel 
cheaper than the Venezuelan price—this de- 
spite the fact that Russia has to deliver this 
crude oil close to 4,000 miles from its Baku 
oilfields, whereas Venezuela is practically 
around the corner from Cuba. And upon 
whom are the Communists in Venezuela try- 
ing to pin the blame for unemployment in 
that country—unemployment mainly due to 
Cuba’s “sweetheart” oil deal with Russia? 
Yankee imperialists, of course. 

What has been happening to Venezuela 
has also been happening to the Middle East 
oil countries. Traditionally, the Arab coun- 
tries sold their crude and refined products 
to Far Eastern and Oriental countries. India 
was one of their biggest markets, buying 
more than $200 million worth of their prod- 
ucts each year. But late last year, Russia, 
the friend of the Arab, made a “sweetheart” 
deal with India, offering her oil and oil 
products at prices substantially below those 
quoted by the Arab countries. Now, in those 
oil-rich Middle East countries, unemploy- 
ment is growing along with misery. And who 
is being blamed for this? Good old Yankee 
imperialism. 

The time for questioning how it is possible 
for Russia and Red China to launch this new 
war against free nations is long past. In- 
stead, we must recognize them as economic 
juggernauts that can whimsically threaten 
the welfare of workers in any country they 
choose. 

Of course, the real economic target on 
which the Kremlin has its aim is the United 
States. Nikita Khrushchev let the cat out 
of the bag in a speech he made in Moscow 
on May 6, 1959. 

“The main bulwark of the contemporary 
capitalist world,” Khrushchev said, “is con- 
stituted by the United States, which has a 
more highly developed production and a 
higher standard of living. In order to 
achieve victory in the competition between 
the two systems (capitalism versus commu- 
nism), we must catch up with and overtake 
those barriers to competition with capital- 
ism—not with ballistic missiles, not with 
atomic or hydrogen bombs, but with our 
organization and unity. With a higher level 
of production.” 

The Soviet boss then went on to say, ““Hav- 
ing achieved the level of production of the 
most highly deveioped state (the United 
States), we will not stop at that, but will 
advance with ever greater drive. We Com- 
munists say: ‘Capitalism will fail as every- 
thing obsolete fails and dies away.’” 

Well, we cannot say that Mr. Khrushchev 
has not warned us of our ultimate demise— 
if we do not take his warning to heart and 
start doing some hard thinking about it. 

Today, although Russian production, by 
and large, is still not sufficient to materially 
hurt the United States, it can, by ruthless 
manipulation, be used to kill off friendly 
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countries one at a time. Such actions, 
through accumulation, could hurt us dras- 
tically by isolating our economy and by cut- 
ting us off from world markets. 

Current figures on Russian production are 
not available. But in 1957, the latest year 
for which we have figures, Russia turned out 
91 percent as much iron ore as we did domes- 
tically; 58 percent as much cement; 50 per- 
cent as much pig iron; and its aluminum 
output that year was about 22 percent of 
the world’s total. Since 1957, you can bet 
your last dollar, those figures have been sub- 
stantially increased. 

The threat of Russian production becomes 
more real when you are aware of this fact: 
We Americans produce primarily for our do- 
mestic market, which takes 95 percent of our 
end products. The Russians and Chinese 
Reds, however, can ignore their domestic 
needs. They can take their entire produc- 
tion of an item and dump it on world 
markets at fantastically low prices for the 
explicit purpose of causing economic dis- 
locations in any country of their choosing. 

How soon can the Soviets challenge the 
United States in an economic war? As soon 
as we let them. As soon as we stop thinking 
of ways and means of expanding our econ- 
omy, of getting rid of the economic drag of 
depressed areas, of revitalizing the education 
of our youth, of helping business to help 
itself, of finding means by which to convert 
our vast natural resources into useful every- 
day products. This is the challenge facing 
us—a challenge we must take up, if we and 
our children are to continue living as free- 
men. 

If we think and act in such terms, then 
the scroll of history we write today, and 
which our children will unroll tomorrow, will 
plainly indicate our prophecy in the future 
of America—of a greater and everlasting land 
of human liberty and human dignity. 





Resources Program for the Sixties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the highlights of the 19th annual meet- 
ing of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, held in Dallas, 
Tex., last week was an address by our 
colleague, the Honorable Frank E. 
SmitTH, of Mississippi. He has a firm 
grasp of our natural resources program, 
and I wish to compliment him for his 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recorp, as part of 
my remarks, excerpts from his address: 


REMARKS BY HON. FrRaNK SMITH 


Full development should be the key to 
natural resource development in the sixties. 
Every potential benefit in water projects 
should be fully utilized. This means that 
evaluation standards for mrultiple-purpose 
projects should be progressive. Potential 
needs must be considered to prevent their 
having to be met in the future at a cost 
far out of proportion to prudent investment 
at the present time. 

Power needs like that for domestic water 
supply, navigation, and recreation, are among 
those that must be evaluated for future ben- 
efits as well as for present day considera- 
tions. Our national goal in the power field 
should be abundant electricity at minimum 
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cost to the ultimate consumer whether he 
is served by investor-owned, local, public, or 
cooperative distribution systems. 

The Department of the Interior, in cooper- 
ation with other agencies, must reassert its 
responsibility to provide long-range plan- 
ning of generation and transmission facili- 
ties to meet future needs, with immediate 
attention to the economic necessity of inter- 
regional Federal transmission ties. 

Regional wholesale power supply systems 
should be made responsible for meeting the 
expanding wholesale power requirements of 
all retail electric systems at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, and supplied with as much hydro- 
electric capacity as is economically feasible 
for low-cost peaking power and reserve ca- 
pacity. 

I believe also that cooperatives will be 
called upon to play a major role in the de- 
velopment of atomic power. Atomic power 
has been developed and financed by the peo- 
ple through the Government of the United 
States, and the benefits of this research 
should be made available to the public as a 
whole. 

I believe the Congress should take steps to 
properly define cost allocation formulas and 
other requirements for water projects that 
have been so much abused by Budget Bu- 
reau requirements in previous years. 

Some of the ideas originally proposed in 
the Kerr-Trimble bills are the basis on which 
a@ number of us are presently working on 
legislation which we believe have the back- 
ing of the administration. The law should 
spell out that the benefits of all projects 
should be measured in relationship to the 
overall national economy as one of our na- 
tional goals in the field of natural resources. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a mes- 
sage I sent to the Bulgarian National 
Front of America in connection with 
their annual banquet and ball commem- 
orating Bulgarian Liberation Day on 
March 3. The message reads as follows: 


FEBRUARY 27, 1961. 

Dr. KaLIn KOICHEFF, 

Secretary, Bulgarian National Front of 
America, Grand Central Station, New 
York, N.Y. 

Dear Dr. KoicHerr: Please extend my 
greetings and best wishes to all those at- 
tending the annual banquet and ball of your 
organization in commemoration of Bulgarian 
Liberation Day. 

I join with all of you in hope and prayer 
on this historic day, which began as a day 
of freedom for your people in Bulgaria, and 
has since turned into a nightmare of op- 
pression for them. 

Since 1944 your ancestral homeland has 
been suffering under the yoke of commu- 
nism. The people of Bulgaria are today a 
silenced people, unable to speak their minds, 
and unable to live as a free and independent 
nation. Their indomitable will for freedom, 
however, has not been crushed and will never 
be crushed. They are waiting silently and 
grimly, yet patiently and hopefully, for a 
better tomorrow, for a brighter future. 

This indomitable will, this patience and 
hope, must be kept alive under all circum- 
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stances. To lose courage means to lose all 
hope for the future. By holding aloft the 
torch of freedom, Bulgaria becomes another 
great symbol, together with all other captive 
and oppressed nations, who are joined in the 
struggle against mankind’s greatest and 
most ruthless enemy. 

The anniversary of your people’s liberation 
day occurs at a time when the United States 
is embarking on a new era and under a new 
leadership. Let us hope it will prove to be 
an era of freedom for all peace-loving na- 
tions, including the enslaved nations of 
Eastern Europe. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 





Medical and Dental Applications of 
Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual meeting of the Altoona District 
Dental Society held at the Penn Alto 
Hotel, Altoona, Pa., on Monday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1961, it was a pleasure to deliver 
the following address on the subject of 
“Medical and Dental Applications of 
Atomic Energy.” 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ALTOONA DISTRICT DEN- 
TAL SOCIETY AT ALTOONA, PA., FEBRUARY 27, 
1961 
I appreciate this opportunity to speak to 

you on some of the medical and dental ap- 

plications of atomic energy. 

As a member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy since it first 
began its operations in 1947, I have had a 
continuing interest in this subject. 

As you know—the Joint Committee has 
important responsibilities in promoting the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful 
uses of all kinds—as well as in the applica- 
tion of atomic energy to military purposes. 

In the 17 years since man first constructed 
an atomic reactor, nuclear technology has 
surged forward at a pace unparalleled in 
the history of mankind. 

It has been said that generations of prog- 
ress have been telescoped into this relatively 
short period of time. 

The tentative hypotheses of only a few 
years past have become well-established 
principles on which more far-reaching under- 
takings are now based. 

In my judgment, no greater progress has 
been made in any area of atomic energy 
than in the field of medical applications. 

Certainly, more has been achieved in this 
area than in any other peaceful application. 

The long-established uses of X-ray for 
diagnostic and therapeutic purposes have 
been overtaken and indeed virtually eclipsed 
in some cases by the rapidly increasing uses 
of radioisotopes and other sources of 
radiation. 

Members of the medical and dental pro- 
fessions are becoming more conscious of the 
progress being made in the medical uses of 
atomic energy. 

The professional literature today abounds 
with information on important discoveries 
and developments. 
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But, by and large, I believe the many 
specific achievements in this area have not 
been sufficiently publicized so as to create 
a public awareness of this progress. 

Medical and dental applications as well 
as other peaceful uses have been over- 
shadowed by spectacular achievements in 
the military uses, including weapons devel- 
opment, remote power reactors for military 
uses, and nuclear submarines and surface 
ships, as well as research related to possible 
applications to space exploration. 

I may say also that full appreciation of 
the great strides being made in the medical 
uses of atomic energy has been clouded at 
times by a preoccupation with possible com- 
mercial uses, including the development of 
electric-power-generating reactors, and with 
possible peaceful uses of nuclear explosives, 
an undertaking appropriately dubbed “proj- 
ect plowshare.” 

In promoting the beneficial uses of nuclear 
reactor byproducts we have in many cases 
had to contend with public hostilities en- 
gendered by a fear of radioactivity. 

The thousands of radiation victims of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki have created a 
spector which we have not yet fully over- 
come in terms of public acceptance. 

It is difficult to allay these fears even 
though the same byproducts of nuclear re- 
actions that meant suffering and lingering 
death in the wake of those historic first 
atomic weapons now hold forth such great 
promise for the future well-being of all 
mankind, 

This is not to say that public concern 
over the hazards of radiation is not well 
founded. 

You and I know very well that exposure to 
even low doses of radiation can cause harm- 
ful biological effects. 

Without going into the precise dose-effect 
relationships—which have been the subject 
of considerable discussion within the scien- 
tific community—we can say that all 
exposures to radiation carry at least a risk 
of harmful biological effects. 

This is a basic characteristic of radiation. 

The ability to cause changes in body tissues 
and biologic systems is a characteristic 
which makes radiation a valuable tool of 
medicine. 

It is interesting to note that within a year 
after Roentgen discovered X-rays in 1895, 
injurious effects of exposure were detected 
among the workers in the field. 

Early symptoms included inflammation of 
the eyes—loss of hair—and similar effects. 

Later more severe symptoms were noted 
and there was an increase in incidents of 
malignancy. 

Just as normal tissue is damaged or 
destroyed by radiation—we can also turn 
radiation toward the destruction of abnor- 
mal tissue—including malignant growths. 

The more we have learned about radia- 
tion, the more uses we have found in the 
medical field. 

I shall not recite to you at this time a long 
list of radiation and radioisotope uses—many 
of which are already familiar to your profes- 
sion—but I think it is worthwhile to men- 
tion some of the more important recent 
developments in the field of medicine and 
particularly in dentistry. 

I think it is especially important to note 
the tremendous flexibility with which radia- 
tion can be used in medical applications. 

The principal uses of radioisotopes and 
other forms of radiation in medicine today 
are for diagnostic purposes—although sub- 
stantial and increasing therapeutic uses are 
being developed. , 

The basic advantage of using radioisotopes 
derives from the fact that tagged compounds 
may be used to follow the life processes of the 
body. 

This enables us to observe and take advan- 
tage of the tendencies of certain elements to 
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concentrate in certain organs and in ab- 
normal aggregations of cells—such as tumors. 

Naturally, in using radioisotopes for diag- 
nostic purposes, due care must be exercised 
to avoid unnecessary irradiation of healthy 
body tissues. 

This may account for the large percentage 
of cases in which iodine 131 is used and may 
also explain why thyroid disorders thus far 
have been more subject to radioisotope diag- 
nosis than any other. 

Like other forms of iodine, the isotope 
iodine 131 tends to concentrate in the 
thyroid. 

The beta radiation of this isotope pene- 
trates only a small fraction of an inch into 
the tissue, and it has a relatively short half- 
life—that is it decays very rapidly. 

By the time it leaves the thyroid it is 
largely inert and thus has little effect on 
other body tissues. 

The wide variety of diagnostic and thera- 
peutic uses to which radioisotopes can be 
applied has been underscored in recent years 
by the development of tracer techniques 
within the body which permit us to carry 
out highly advanced blood-volume studies, 
water-content analyses, and studies of the 
vascular blood flow. 

These developments will go far in helping 
us to get at the causes of many basic ills 
affecting man. 

As a layman, I am extremely fascinated 
by these remarkable achievements in the 
medical uses of radioisotopes. 

Over the years I have supported and en- 
couraged the isotope development program 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, but I 
must confess that in the early days of the 
program I may have been influenced more 
by blind faith than by understanding. 

Aside from the extremely versatile radio- 
isotope being applied to medical purposes 
today, there is a rapidly expanding use of 
special devices employing radiation. 

Included among these devices are reactors 
and accelerators, which produce radiation, as 
well as various types of equipment used in 
conjunction with radiation sources. 

While radioisotopes are used largely for 
diagnostic purposes, these special devices are 
used primarily in the treatment of ailments, 
most of which involve abnormal tissue de- 
velopment. 

The first reactor built especially for med- 
ical purposes is located at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. 

That facility, built within the past 2 years, 
has been used extensively in the treatment 
of brain tumors and other abnormal tissues. 

Accelerators provide a flexible source of 
radiation for tumor treatment. 

Because of the intense, narrow beams and 
the deep penetration possible, accelerators 
can do many things that reactors and other 
radiation devices cannot do. 

These beams can be aimed precisely at 
localized tumors and thus avoid damaging 
healthy tissues. 

In some cases, accelerators are equipped 
with a scanner which permits the narrow 
beam to cover a specified tissue area in 
much the same way that a television picture 
is formed. 

The use of radiation in the practice of 
dentistry, of course, is not new, although 
some of the applications available today 
bear little resemblance to those of the pre- 
atomic age. 

We have come a long way since the first 
dental X-ray was made some 65 years ago. 

I understand those early X-ray pictures 
required an exposure of about 25 minutes 
each, 

In the years since that time the X-ray 
machine has come to be the backbone of 
dental practice. 

It has also played an important role in 
other areas of medical practice and has set 
the pattern for a great many uses of radio- 
isotopes and atomic radiation devices. 
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In recent years radiation has been used in- 
creasingly in the treatment of oral cancer 
as Well as in research on the prevention and 
control of dental cavities and in studies of 
calcification of teeth and the effects of 
dental medicaments. 

About 10 years ago the American Dental 
Association established a subcommittee on 
atomic energy to study some of the possible 
uses of radioisotopes in dental research. 

Since that time considerable study has 
been devoted to this subject by researchers 
at the National Institute of Dental Research, 
at the National Institutes of Health, and at 
other institutions. 

Recent investigations carried out by the 
National Institute used sulfur 35 in the 
study of cartilage formation and cleft 
palate studies. 

Various radioisotopes have been used in 
testing the leakage of dental fillings, and 
neutron activation techniques have been 
used to measure tooth solubility in various 
solutions. 

Studies such as these are constantly point- 
ing the way toward more useful applications 
of the versatile radioisotope to the practice 
of dentistry. 

I venture to say that before too many 
years have passed the dentists of America 
will be using atomic radiation sources on a 
routine basis in the practice of their profes- 
sion. 

You may be interested to know that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy will soon 
be examining some of the more recent de- 
velopments in the use of atomic energy in 
medicine and dentistry. 

Within a few weeks we plan to conduct a 
series of hearings entitled “Applications of 
Radioisotopes and Radiation in the Life of 
Sciences.” 

At these hearings we will receive detailed 
testimony from some of the outstanding 
medical researchers in the country. 

It will be interesting to see the contrast 
between the material presented at these 
hearings and that presented 5 years ago 
when we conducted a similar program of 
hearings. 

The information we have developed in 
preparation for these hearings suggests that 
tremendous progress has been made. 

And when our forthcoming hearings are 
concluded, I believe it will be apparent 
that, despite the enormous breakthroughs 
achieved to date, we are merely on the 
threshold of this important frontier. 

I am personally convinced that the mar- 
shaling of our atomic energy resources to 
attack the wide range of human ailments 
that have so long afflicted mankind—cancer, 
heart disease, and some of the various perni- 
cious chronic ailments—will prove more re- 
warding than any other application of 
atomic energy. 

The versatility of the atom lends itself to 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
researcher. 

It remains now for our talented scientists 
to take full advantage of the opportunities 
presented by atomic energy. 





Congressman Gilbert’s Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the present session of Congress, 
I shall prepare and include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD my annual report to 
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my constituents. The report will cover 
legislative work done by the Congress, 
and my efforts in behalf of the people 
I represent. 








A Tribute to S. Hobart Lockett 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day and age when fuller appreciation 
of our American heritage has become 
an essential element in our program for 
survival and the preservation of a free 
world, I believe it appropriate that we 
take a moment to note and mourn the 
passing of a man dedicated to historical 
research and the promulgation of a finer 
and broader recognition of the signifi- 
cance of our traditions. 

I refer to S. Hobart Lockett, of Pack- 
anack Lake, Wayne, N.J., whose untimely 
death deprived one of our most his- 
torical north Jersey communities of a 
public official whose civic accomplish- 
ments are without peer in his area. 

Mr. Lockett, among other civic duties, 
served as chairman of the Wayne Town- 
ship Historical Commission, one of the 
few official municipal boards of its type, 
from its formation in 1947 until his 
death on December 14, 1960. This his- 
torical commission grew out of the cen- 
tennial celebration of Wayne Township 
as a separate corporate entity in 1947. 
During that year, Mr. Lockett, aided by 
other citizens also determined to empha- 
size Wayne’s historic significance, un- 
earthed documents, artifacts, and sites 
which otherwise might have been lost in 
antiquity. His zealous leadership in re- 
search and preservation inspired indi- 
viduals and organizations to cooperate 
in a program that has been unique in its 
effect. 

He loved Wayne and Wayne’s glorious 
past. He revered the part it played in 
the Revolutionary War when in 1780 it 
was the headquarters of Gen. George 
Washington and General Lafayette. 

Wayne Township was settled in 1696 
by Capt. Arent Schuyler. His direct de- 
scendants, the Schuyler-Colfax family, 
live there still in the home he built. In 
this house was born Schuyler Colfax, 
Vice President under Gen. U. S. Grant, a 
fact not noted in works of history, who 
credit him to New York City. Establish- 
ment of the fact that Schuyler Colfax 
belongs to Wayne was one of Mr. Lock- 
ett’s many research accomplishments. 

Yet Hobart Lockett did not live in the 
past. He played an equally prominent 
role in the dynamic present. He served 
with distinction as chairman of both the 
board of zoning adjustment and the 
planning boards which prepared Wayne 
for its rapid growth from a farming 
community into the modern town it is 
today—a town whose rural charm has 
been enhanced, not impaired, by thou- 
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sands of new residences and over $20 
million in new industry. Mr. Lockett 
also organized and expanded and di- 
rected a civil defense organization which 
is the pride of the town, and was an im- 
portant factor in his church and in youth 
activities. 

Of S. Hobart Lockett it can truly be 
said: 

The inspiration he gave others to appre- 
ciate the past, manage well the present, and 
plan for the future is seed sown on fertile 
soil that will produce future crops of better 
Americans. 





Mr. and Mrs. Gerald R. Smith: Good 


Samaritans From Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1961, in Washington, D.C., Miss 
Carol Ogata, of Hawaii, was named the 
national winner of the 14th annual Voice 
of Democracy contest. This is a great 
honor to Carol and, of course, Hawaii is 
very proud of her achievement. 

Behind Carol’s success, however, is the 
story of a couple from the State of In- 
diana whose timely intervention on be- 
half of Carol assured her presence in 
Washington to receive the award and 
recognition she justly deserved. 

This is a story of genuine kindness— 
a trait too often neglected in this busy 
world of ours and seldom brought to 
public attention. I wish to show my 
personal appreciation for this couple’s 
act of selflessness by sharing it with 
my colleagues through the medium of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald R. Smith come 
from Wabash, Ind. They had gone to 
visit their daughter and son-in-law, Lt. 
and Mrs. Richard L. Thompson who live 
at Aiea on the island of Oahu. Mr. 
Smith returned to Los Angeles for a 
business conference several days before 
Carol Ogata departed for the Nation’s 
capital to participate in the Voice of 
Democracy contest as Hawaii’s repre- 
sentative. Mrs. Smith remained behind 
for an extended visit, returning to the 
mainland on the same flight as Carol— 
as seat partners, in fact. Upon arrival 
in Los Angeles, the airlines strike 
caught Carol in its midst and she found 
her American Airlines flight grounded. 

The young girl had no idea what to 
do. Mr. and Mrs. Smith took charge 
of the problem, and spent some 214 
hours calling and trying to arrange a 
seat for Carol on another flight. They 
had no success, so they did the next 
best thing, and arranged for Carol to 
spend the night in the home of their 
friends. The next day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith came up with the solution to 
Carol’s problem. Mrs. Smith gave her 
seat on the United Airlines flight to 
Chicago to Carol; thus leaving herself 
in Los Angeles without a ticket, and the 
possibility of a long delay in getting one. 
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Mr. Smith took over from there, and once 
in Chicago, again used his time and 
wonderfully big heart to get Carol on 
to Washington. He was successful in 
helping her to reach her destination in 
time for the contest. 

The Smith’s are a couple who derive 
great pleasure and self-satisfaction from 
helping others. In their hometown of 
Wabash, Ind., they work with various 
youth organizations, including the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, as well as many 
welfare organizations. They are both 
very active in their church, and devote 
much time to its activities. To give you 
another example of the kindness of these 
people: Each year at Christmas, Mr. 
Smith puts on his own quite authentic 
Santa Claus outfit—complete with 
lambswool beard that does not come off 
when pulled. Then he and Mrs. Smith 
go around to various homes of friends 
and neighbors to visit the children and 
deliver cookies and candy. He dresses 
the part so well that many of the parents 
do not even know who he is. 

This past summer, they found a Boy 
Scout troop stranded near their farm. 
They immediately began work helping 
the boys and their leaders set up a camp 
in their garage and yard for the night, 
and then prepared a meal for the boys. 
The Scouts stayed the night and then 
continued on their cross-country hike. 
All of the things they do quietly, asking 
nothing in return. 

Their way of living exemplifies the 
principles and ideals of the American way 
of life. They are living proof of the 
people-to-people program within our 
own country. Hawaii has a wonderful 
daughter to be proud of in Carol Ogata. 
Wabash, Ind., and our country, has a 
Smith family of which we can all be 
proud. 

Thank you, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald R. 
Smith, of Wabash, Ind.—and aloha. 





Water Problems in the Eastern United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, which on January 30 filed its 
final report with the Senate, made many 
contributions to our national thinking 
on the subject of water. One of the 
most significant may well have been the 
attention the report drew to the fact 
that clean and abundant water is now 
a matter of critical concern to the East, 
as well as to the West. 

On February 9, 1961, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] enlarged on this 
point at the winter meeting of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin. It seems to me that his speech, 
which was well received, deserves a 
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larger audience. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
WATER PROBLEMS IN THE EASTERN UNITED 
STATES 


(Remarks by Hon. Puiu A. Hart at the win- 
ter meeting of the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin) 


Whoever chose the topic of my remarks 
for tonight, ‘‘Water Problems in the Eastern 
United States,” hit upon the only aspect of 
this vast subject on which I could have 
even the remotest claim to authority. Iam 
not a specialist in evapotranspiration, in 
hydrometeorologic forecasting, or in dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes. However, I was 
one of two members from east of the Mis- 
sissippi on the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources, and thus my 
specialization was clearly indicated: the east- 
ern half of the United States. 

At first even this concept of my assign- 
ment did not impress my constituents back 
in Michigan. We in Michigan boast on our 
auto license plates, as you may know, that 
we are the “Water Wonderland,” and we 
have indeed been singularly blessed by na- 
ture in this respect. But as the 2 years 
of the existence of our committee have gone 
by, and as we have traveled around the 
country holding public hearings in 24 States 
North, East, South, and West, we have all 
learned what should have been obvious from 
the start: that there is no section of the 
United States that does not have its water 
problem, that the demands are going to 
double by 1980 and triple by 2000, and that 
it behooves all of us—local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments, and nongovernmental 
bodies—to get on with the job of water 
resource Management. 

Many of you have seen the report of our 
committee which was filed with the Senate 
last week. Together with three of my col- 
leagues—Senators ENGLE, Moss, and Mc- 
Grr—I filed supplementary views. We filed 
these supplementary views not in dissent 
but rather to stress more sharply certain 
aspects of the water problem which we re- 
garded as fundamental. 

In our views we had this to say about the 
stake of the East in this matter: “There 
long has been recognition of the special re- 
quirements and special problems of the 
Western States arising out of their critical 
dependence on extremely limited water sup- 
plies. Now, in addition, there is growing 
recognition of the special water resource 
problems of the Eastern and Midwestern 
States. The special problems of the humid 
regions are a compound of several factors: 
Supply-requirement problems stemming 
from the enormous growth of municipal and 
industrial uses; extreme pollution loads; 
concentrated recreation pressures; and the 
difficulty in providing essential storage reser- 
voirs at sites that are increasingly pre- 
empted by intensive residential and indus- 
trial developments.” 

If I may, I would like to pull out for dis- 
cussion two principal areas which are men- 
tioned here—pollution and recreation. 

We found that pollution resulting from 
municipal and industrial wastes is the most 
serious water problem confronting the coun- 
try. According to projections made for the 
committee, about 60 percent of the increase 
in total reservoir storage required by 1980 
is needed for waste water dilution. It ap- 
pears that under the same projected “mini- 
mum cost” plan for 1980, over 80 percent of 
the total investment contemplated will be 
required to maintain: water quality. 

In the Washington area, as you well know, 
water quality is impaired not only by munic- 
ipal and industrial waste but by siltation, 
which is quickened by our rapid urbaniza- 
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tion: Trees go down to the ground for hous- 
ing developments, highways cut through acre 
after acre of open land, and fiood plain oc- 
cupancy further aggravates the problem. 
All this is accelerating even more rapidly in 
the East, where land is scarce, than in the 
West. This points to the urgent need for 
expanding our watershed protection pro- 
grams here. 

Pollution is also the key to our outdoor 
recreation problem. Outdoor recreation has 
become one of the most important uses of 
lakes and rivers. A major reason for pollu- 
tion abatement is to provide suitable water 
areas for this purpose. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the public demand for 
outdoor recreational opportunities accessible 
to our urban population is going to be so 
great in the foreseeable future that we will 
be obliged to place a higher value on this use 
of our land and water; in other words, some 
so-called “economically justifiable” water 
developments may actually have to take 
second place to an intangible benefit result- 
ing from recreation. 

Let me expand on this just a little. A 
newcomer to the water field is soon con- 
fronted with the apparently immutable and 
sacred cost-benefit ratio which is used to 
evaluate water development projects. Now 
I agree that we need to study carefully be- 
fore we spend money for water projects, and 
I am as anxious as anyone that we receive 
the fullest possible return for our public 
moneys—especially since there are many 
more demands than there are funds to carry 
them out. We need to assess the worth of 
each and every one and make a judgment. 

What I suggest, however, is that there are 
some values that you and I prize second to 
none that are very difficult to measure in 
dollars. For example: In a study which was 
conducted last summer, during which family 
camping groups in one of our midwest na- 
tional forests were interviewed, it was dis- 
covered that these campers were predomi- 
nantly young couples in their twenties and 
thirties, with children. It further developed 
that over 75 percent of them were there be- 
cause there was a family problem which they 
hoped to wash away through this outdoor 
experience. 

Do we measure this sort of contribu- 
tion to our society in the thousands of 
dollars or in the millions? How do you 
put a price on it? 

And what about the demand for outdoor 
recreation, which in other marketplaces is 
supposed to determine the price? Early last 
Labor Day weekend the Wisconsin radio sta- 
tions were announcing that all State and 
Federal camping grounds were filled to ca- 
pacity and no one should start out who was 
planning to use such facilities. Over and 
again we have instances of camping areas 
designed to accommodate 50 families trying 
to accommodate 200. 

In short, wholly new approaches must be 
taken to deal with the new conditions of our 
increasingly urbanized and industrialized 
Nation. Water resource program deficiencies 
are attributable, in part, to obsolete concepts 
that are ill suited to guide present-day 
programs. This unsuitability is strikingly 
evident in the mathematical benefit-cost 
formulas which discount the human value 
of the non-revenue-producing aspects of 
water resources, aspects such as recreation 
and fish and wildlife conservation. 

What are some of the solutions that sug- 
gest themselves, to cope with the pollution 
problem? First of all, as I see it, we need to 
double or triple the present Federal water 
pollution program being carried out under 
Public Law 660. In Michigan in the past 2 
years, we have had four times as many com- 
munities eligible for participation in this 
program, and desiring to be included, as we 
have had Federal funds. But the Public 
Law 660 program, fine as it is, does not solve 
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the industrial pollution problem which is 
key to the cleansing of our rivers and 
streams. 

We are going to need a crash program to 
eliminate or reduce the dilution demands of 
industrial sewage. We will need stepped up 
research; and we will need the cooperation 
of industry itself. Either industry must re~- 
frain from degrading water quality beyond 
tolerable limits, or in due course public 
opinion can be expected to demand that 
they be required to do so. 

Given present technology, increased quan- 
tities of water will still be needed for dilu- 
tion of waste during low river stages, through 
construction of reservoirs to store the flows 
and by other flow regulation works. The 
usual comment following this statement is 
that “particularly in the East, major con- 
flicts between the use of land for reservoir 
storage and other land uses can be antici- 
pated.” That statement hardly needs to be 
made in this company. 

What all of this suggests to me is: we in 
the East have to start incorporating water 
resource development into our economic 
thinking and into our political thinking. We 
have to think in terms of water development 
in the East as a life and death matter, as it 
has so long been regarded in the West. Our 
reclamation program is pollution control, for 
if our pollution and recreation problems are 
solved, the municipal and industrial needs 
will be met. The battle cry should be: “Let 
us reclaim the rivers of the East as we are 
reclaiming the lands of the West.” 

To those of you from West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania, who are especially 
plagued with labor surplus areas—as we are 
in Michigan—I underline that water resource 
development is a key to economic develop- 
ment. We need to utilize to the fullest the 
opportunities presented by the small water- 
shed program (Public Law 566), the Capper- 
Cramton Act and even the highway program. 
In some areas of the country imaginative 
planning for highway construction is under- 
way to permit roadbeds to be used to assist 
in damming water for recreation and flood 
control purposes. All of these activities 
provide employment in the execution, and 
upon completion help attract both people 
and industry to the area; they enrich the 
region. 

In the spirit of the New Frontier, when for 
a& moment in our history we are again being 
encouraged to dream, I make bold to say 
out loud: “How would it be if our Senate 
Interior Committee had a member on it from 
the East?” And is it not time for the execu- 
tive branch of our Federal Government to 
have a mechanism whereby all resource de- 
velopment, whether East or West, is looked 
at in a single package? Not even the spirit 
of the New Frontier emboldens me to breathe 
out loud the possibility of a single resource 
development agency—this seems to be be- 
yond the temerity of anyone. 

But I believe firmly that in order to get 
action we are going to require executive lead- 
ership and that this in turn is going to re- 
quire governmental machinery which at least 
permits coordinated study, appraisal and 
planning. When the American people make 
up their minds that they want something, 
they are a very potent force and I have a feel- 
ing that the American people are ahead of 
us on this one. 

In exploring as I have been doing the 
Federal responsibility in these matters, I do 
not intend in any way to slight over or un- 
derevaluate local, State, regional, and non- 
governmental obligations. As I said at the 
outset, it is going to take the best efforts of 
all of us, working cooperatively. Estimates 
made for our committee indicate that ap- 
proximately $220 billion will need to be in- 
vested between now and the year 1980 
through all government levels and through 
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private instrumentalities, in the develop- 
ment of our water resources. 

There is more than enough for all of us 
to do. We will need to gear up all existing 
instrumentalities for action and perhaps de- 
vise additional ones. For example, would it 
be useful to have an agency to assist the 
States and cities to develop their recreation 
potential? Or an agency to administer a 
revolving fund to be available to the States 
for water development purposes? Or should 
programs of existing agencies, such as the 
Community Facilities Administration, be ex- 
panded? 

Our water problems in the East are com- 
plex because we are highly urbanized and 
highly industrialized; they are expensive be- 
cause we are thickly settled; and they are 
interstate which complicates decision mak- 
ing. 

The water is there, many of the techniques 
are at hand and additional ones will un- 
doubtedly be developed. What is required 
now is improved water management. This 
is a political challenge—a matter of the sci- 
ence of government, to which we must all 
lend our clearest thinking and most incisive 
action, 





Eulogy to Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 2, Rhode Island lost one of its 
most beloved citizens with the death of 
Dr. Arthur Hiler Ruggles in his 80th 
year. His passing was a profound loss 
to the profession of psychiatry, and a 
personal bereavement to his many col- 
leagues, students, friends, and patients. 
To us in Rhode Island his death brought 
a sharper sting of sadness for he had 
become almost a legendary figure after 
40 years as superintendent of Butler Hos- 
pital. Although he was a native of New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island had been his 
home for the past 55 years. 

In the sunset of life, Dr. Ruggles could 
look back over a career of more than 
half a century in the healing sciences of 
medicine and psychiatry. Wherever 
there is knowledge of mental health re- 
search, training, and high-level treat- 
ment, the achievements of this beloved 
physician are known and will be re- 
membered. He was equally as well 
known for his pioneer participation in 
the synthesis of the first citizens’ mental 
hygiene movement—so closely was he 
identified that his long and productive 
career parallels the history of the na- 
tional mental health program from its 
first halting steps. 

As a trailblazer in child guidance and 
college mental health, as the venerated 
superintendent of Butler Hospital, as 
forerunner in the citizens’ mental health 
movement in this country, as consultant 
to the Secretary of War in time of crisis, 
as president of the American Psychiatric 
Association, as scientist, author, scholar, 
gentleman, and kindly mentor to all who 
sought his help and guidance—all of 
these suggest but do not adequately con- 
vey the full scope of his contributions to 
the psychiatric profession and to his 
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country. In the words of Dr. Robert H. 
Felix, president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, “The profession of 
psychiatry has suffered the loss of one 
of the greatest among its leaders for 
more than a century since the founding 
of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion.” 

I have a special pride in eulogizing this 
grand old man of psychiatry for we 
shared a mutual tie as friends, as fellow 
Rhode Islanders, and a lively interest in 
the progress of mental health affairs. 
But only Dr. Ruggles, from his vantage 
of fourscore years, could clearly view the 
cavalcade of mental health in its prog- 
ress over the years since 1909 when, as 
a young psychiatrist, he pledged himself 
to Butler State Hospital. The concern 
that we Rhode Islanders have today for 
the mental health of our fellow citizens 
is a heritage nurtured by Dr. Ruggles in 
a half century of tireless toil at the 
hospital that he made famous. Here it 
was that this humane healer learned to 
sense intimately the plight of the men- 
tally ill. To him, his patients were peo- 
ple first and always, and he used every 
forum to propagate the doctrine of 
humaneness in the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill. This was a novel 
philosophy two generations ago, and it 
is a measure of the herculean task that 
lay ahead of this pioneering humani- 
tarian—for he had to unchain preju- 
diced minds before he could help to un- 
shackle the mentally burdened. 

The first citizens’ mental hygiene 
movement materialized from the efforts 
of Dr. Ruggles and his colleagues to en- 
list volunteer truth squads to refute 
the canards and misconceptions that 
largely prevailed about insanity. His 
perseverance quickened the early trickle 
of public interest into a stream and jus- 
tified the formation of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene of which 
Dr. Ruggles was president for some 
years. When the public’s quest for en- 
lightenment and hope swelled into a 
torrent, Dr. Ruggles and other volunteer 
groups fused their efforts into a mighty 
clearinghouse of mental health educa- 
tion and information that we know today 
as the National Association for Mental 
Health. This voluntary army of devoted 
lay citizens serves as the most substan- 
tial auxiliary to the profession of 
psychiatry in acquainting the American 
public with its No. 1 public health prob- 
lem. This was one fond dream that Dr. 
Ruggles was privileged to see come true. 

In World War I, Dr. Ruggles served as 
psychiatric adviser to the Secretary of 
War and as chief psychiatrist of the 
2d Infantry Division of the AEF. Per- 
haps it was at this period that Dr. 
Ruggles and other caretakers of the 
Nation’s mental health realized that 
nothing less than a federally mounted 
program of research, training, and pre- 
vention, could ever hope to turn back the 
mounting flood of emotional and mental 
illnesses. 

Tragically, the lessons taught by that 
war were forgotten in the complacency 
of peace. Not until World War II re- 
vealed an even more disheartening pic- 
ture was the public alerted to the need 
for a national mental health program. 
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When the Congress of the United States 
approved the National Mental Health 
Act in 1946, Dr. Ruggles was in his 65th 
year. Another of his visionary ideas of 
long ago was now the law of the land. 
But this sage of psychiatry had no time 
to rest on his laurels. The enormous job 
that lay ahead was a challenge that he 
accepted—there was even more to do. 
He labored on—to share his judgment 
and wisdom as a consultant to the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health that 
had been established by the Federal 
Government to implement the National 
Mental Health Act—to occupy the most 
honored position in psychiatry as presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation. Yet he still found time in his 
crowded hours to minister to the needs 
of his charges at Butler Hospital and at 
the Emma Pendleton Bradley Home 
which has such a distinguished record in 
the treatment of children. 

What a great man he was and yet, 
vithal, a modest kindly man who sought 
no accolades but only the enduring satis- 
faction of a lifetime dedicated to illum- 
inating the dark night of mental illness. 
And it can truly be said that Dr. Ruggles 
trod the footsteps of St. Luke the Great 
Physician. How else can one account 
for the reverence in which he was held 
by his brother psychiatrists, the venera- 
tion that we in Rhode Island had for the 
“grand old man” at Butler, and the 
warmth and humanity that pervaded 
every gathering when he was present. 
He won distinction for himself yet all 
that he accomplished for his fellow men 
flowed from a philosophy that was based 
on an inner conviction that he was his 
brother’s keeper. 





New Vitality for Rural America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 13, the 19th annual meeting of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation was held at Dallas, Tex. One 
of the speakers was our colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc]. I ask unanimous consent to 
have his address printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NEW VITALITY FOR RURAL AMERICA 
(Address by Hon. MILTON R. Younc, of 

North Dakota, to 19th annual meeting, 

National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 

sociation, Dallas, Tex., February 13, 1961) 

I deeply appreciate the invitation to be 
with you folks at another REA national con- 
vention. I have most pleasant memories of 
my last appearance at one of your national 
conventions. It is always nice to visit with 
farm folks. You know, I am one of only 
three actual farmers left in the U.S. Senate. 
Perhaps I should be classified as a sidewalk 
farmer now, but before coming to the Sen- 
ate I had lived on a farm 47 years and farm- 
ing was my only source of income. 
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The past 16 years, or the period in which 
I have been serving in the U.S. Senate, has 
witnessed the phenomenal development of 
the REA program. During the comparatively 
short period of time since World War II 
you have been able to extend REA coverage 
to all but a very small percentage of the 
farmers, and in every area of the United 
States. This is an accomplishment that 
even the most optimistic would never have 
dreamed possible only a few years ago. 

The operation of these REA systems is very 
involved. At least it seems that way to me. 
I am always amazed at the knowledge that 
farmers and their managers everywhere have 
gained of one of the most complex of all 
business operations. This great success is 
attributable to your dedication to this won- 
derful program, your foresight, and your 
good sound judgment. 

As a member of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Agriculture Appropriations, I have 
listened to the testimony of your witnesses 
for the past 14 years or more. Your wit- 
nesses always do a superb job. They know 
the program from A to Z and always have an 
uncanny foresight as to what the financial 
needs of the next year will be. Your esti- 
mates have been far more accurate than 
those of either the REA Administrator or the 
Bureau of the Budget. This accuracy and 
good judgment, together with the excellent 
repayment record of loans, is almost en- 
tirely responsible for the satisfying results 
that you have obtained from Congress. 
Much of this credit must go to Clyde Ellis, 
your general manager. 

I think all of you have heard many times 
about the $6 billion cost of operating the 
Department of Agriculture. The costs have 
been high in recent years. It has been dis- 
gusting to me though to have charged as 
expenditures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture such items as money loaned to REA 
when there is a repayment record of nearly 
100 percent, money for loans to Farmers 
Home Administration borrowers, food for 
famine relief around the worid, the school 
lunch program, and a great many others. I 
hope that some day the Department of 
Agriculture can get up a budget that will 
not include items such as this as expendi- 
tures. 

You people gathered here today are di- 
rectly responsible for the affairs of your own 
rural electrification system. This is at con- 
siderable variance with big industrial organ- 
izations where a few members of the board 
of directors of a giant concern pretty much 
control an entire industry. They were elect- 
ed to their positions by the votes of a 
few people who usually control the ma- 
jority stock of such an industry. This rural 
electrification program has no absentee own- 
ers. You who control the policy and pro- 
gram of the REA are right on the scene 
serving yourself and your neighbors. 

You are met here today in this convention 
to seek ways and means of solving your 
problems and strengthening the rural elec- 
trification program. You are here to discuss 
problems of concern to each of you in your 
own communities—to exchange ideas, to 
contribute to this meeting the benefit of 
your own experiences at home, and to get 
from this meeting the benefit of the experi- 
ences of your fellow managers and directors 
throughout the United States. 

The responsibility, as I have said, is 
yours. You and the millions of others who 
get their electric power from rural systems 
have been rightfully applauded for helping 
yourselves. And that is what you are doing 
here in Dallas—helping yourselves to find the 
ways and means to make your program 
stronger—to make rural America stronger. 

By your splendid work in the past 25 
years, you have—through rural electrifica- 
tion—changed the face of rural America. 
You have changed your own lives and the 
lives of millions of farm families. It must 
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be very helpful and satisfying to visit with 
other REA people from all over the United 
States. By your words and deeds here in 
Dallas you can make an ever greater con- 
tribution to the prosperity and well-being 
of your own community and of all rural 
America. 

Your general manager, Clyde Ellis, painted 
a vivid picture this morning of the drastic 
changes that are sweeping rural America. 
We seem to be caught up these days by 
forces of change that are beyond our com- 
prehension. It’s not just rural life that’s 
changing, of course. Our metropolitan, 
urban society is straining at the seams with 
pressures on housing, traffic, law and en- 
forcement, schools, and public health. 

We seem to be suddenly menaced by the 
product of our own technology and pros- 
perity. There are too many automobiles 
for our urban traffic systems to handle, as 
they are presently designed. 

Even the skies above our cities are threat- 
ening, filled with airplanes going to and from 
airports located too close to heavily popu- 
lated areas—airports which are obsolete in 
terms of their capacity and facilities. If our 
present airports and air control systems 
can’t handle the number and speed of the 
planes now in the skies, how are we going 
to cope with the 2,00°-mile-per-hour aircraft 
already on the drawing boards? 

I mention these urban problems, not to 
suggest that we who are primarily con- 
cerned with rural areas should throw up our 
hands, but to demonstrate and emphasize 
that there are dynamic forces of change at 
work in every part of America. 

Our contribution to the 1960’s—to this 
century, to the generations who follow us— 
will be measured by our ability to control 
and direct these forces. To control the 
forces that will guide our destiny, we must 
first recognize and understand them—and 
then with dedication, with vigor, with imag- 
ination, we must seek the solutions to- 
gether. 

The changes in rural life in the past 
quarter of a century are truly amazing. 
Even more amazing is the fact that the rate 
of change is apparently increasing. Clyde 
Ellis has called your attention to symptoms 
of far-reaching economic, social and cul- 
tural changes in rural life throughout this 
country. You may have observed these 
changes in your own communities. 

Today there are only half as many people 
engaged in farming as there were 30 years 
ago. Total overall production is far greater. 
Total net farm income is shrinking. All 
this has a direct and adverse effect on the 
rural electrification program. 

The tremendously high cost of machinery 
and other industrial goods necessary for 
mechanized farming lends itself to bigger 
operations. An economic farming unit, par- 
ticularly in the grain farming business, must 
embrace considerably more acres than only 
a few years ago. This is a necessary transi- 
tion, What we don’t need are huge farming 
operations. This trend to bigger farming op- 
erations has been accelerated in my opinion 
by the failure of Congress to do much of 
anything to help keep the smaller operators 
on the farm. 

There is much that can be done to at 
least slow up this migration from the farms. 
If we were only looking toward low cost 
production, then I suppose only a handful 
of farmers in each country in this Nation 
could take care of all America’s food needs. 
This is one kind of economy I am not for. 
It does nothing to solve our most pressing 
problem—that of surpluses. Mass produc- 
tion type of agriculture would make un- 
necessary, too, most of our little towns and 
cities with their churches, schools, and all 
that has done so much to make America 
what it is today. Yes, we would not even 
need many of our present State and county 
road systems. 
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I firmly believe that you stand today at 
the brink of a brilliant new stage in the 
evolution of the rural electrification pro- 
gram. You can look back on the accom- 
plishment of having immeasurably bettered 
rural living by bringing electricity to farms 
and farm homes. But it is not enough 
merely to live with this accomplishment and 
defend the ground you have gained. You 
must use this program you have built to 
serve the economy and society of rural 
America. The times demand your contri- 
bution and leadership. 

The future potential of rural electrifica- 
tion in this country is as impressive and as 
immeasurable as your contribution in the 
past. It is limited only by your imagination 
and your capacity for leadership in your 
communities. Rural America desperately 
needs men who have proved themselves in 
conceiving and administering dynamic pro- 
grams. 

What can be done now to stimulate a lag- 
ging economy in your area? What can be 
done to restore and replace the economic 
deficit in rural areas caused by the decline 
of farm population? The answers to these 
challenging questions are being sought by 
you and other leaders of rural America. 

One of the most promising answers to 
these critical questions—promising in terms 
of the economic well-being of the entire 
community, as well as your own—is the de- 
velopment of small rural industries. This 
does not mean simply building the loads of 
existing industrial customers, but the crea- 
tion of new industries in your areas. It 
means taking the lead in your community 
to attract and develop the new industries 
that will stimulate the economy of your area. 

Many rural electric systems in several 
States have already made remarkable prog- 
ress in developing small industries in their 
service areas. They have discovered that the 
economic potential to themselves and their 
community far exceeds their investment of 
time and money in their efforts to attract 
new industries. You may get many new 
ideas from visiting with people from such 
communities at this convention. 

In Arkansas, for example, the Arkansas 
State Electric Cooperative evaluates its con- 
tribution to a program of industrial devel- 
opment in this statement: “Rural areas of 
Arkansas are getting their share of the 
50,000 new jobs created during the past 
5 years by the promotion program of the 
Arkansas Industrial Development Commis- 
sion through location of 348 new industrial 
plants and expansion of 185 others in the 
State. And this means, of course, that the 
rural electric cooperatives are benefiting, 
too, both financially and through a better 
way of life for many of their members.” 

Of course, you cannot serve new industrial 
customers if you don’t have the power. 
Your power supply is critical, as your gen- 
eral manager has emphasized. 

We in North Dakota certainly know the 
crucial importance of an adequate supply 
of power at a reasonable rate to a success- 
ful and growing program of rural electri- 
fication. Thanks to the imagination and 
boldness of rural electric leaders in North 
Dakota, we have the generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives that enable our rural 
electric systems to serve their members with 
low-cost power from the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Without these facilities, rural 
electrification in North Dakota would prob- 
ably still be in the “Dark Ages.” 

I am proud to have been able to contrib- 
ute to this program in my home State by 
supporting at every opportunity Federal ap- 
propriations for construction of Garrison 
Dam, Bureau of Reclamation transmission 
lines, and G & T plant construction by the 
cooperatives. 

Here again, the responsibility for initia- 
tive, for conception of the idea, for action, 
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was with the managers and directors of our 
rural electric systems in North Dakota. The 
Federal Government loaned them the mon- 
ey to execute the plan that was so essential 
to them and to the prosperity of the whole 
State. 

One of the most essential things in at- 
tracting new industry is cheap power. REA 
officials in North Dakota, including those 
from REA generating cooperatives, are pres- 
ently working with private utilities looking 
toward the construction of huge steam gen- 
erating facilities utilizing our cheap lignite 
coal. These proposed plants will be used in 
part to firm up Missouri Basin dump power. 
North Dakota alone has 600 billion tons of 
lignite coal, and where steam generating 
facilities can be placed close to open pit 
mines, power can be developed at a very low 
cost. Programs such as this have a great 
future. 

Whenever REA is in a position to offer 
abundant cheap power, they are bound to 
attract new industries to their area. The 
problems of attracting and establishing new 
industries in North Dakota are, in my opin- 
ion, typical of the problems of many so0- 
called predominantly rural States. One new 
industry which will be expanding year after 
year is that of food processing plants. I 
think it has been pretty well determined 
now that such plants can be more economi- 
cally operated in the smaller towns and 
cities adjacent to the producing areas. The 
shelves of our stores today are filled with 
prepared packaged foods of all kinds. Our 
rural communities, too, are ideal for the 
establishment of small companies for the 
manufacture of special items of farm ma- 
chinery. One of the great advantages such 
manufacturers have is the winter employ- 
ment of some farm people. They are people 
who are used to work, natural mechanics, 
and handy with any kind of machinery. 

Another problem you are rightfully con- 
cerned about is protecting your existing ter- 
ritories. Certainly you need strong utilities 
commissions in your own States, not to 
mention the Federal Power Commission on 
the Federal level, to protect your systems 
against piracy and raiding. 

Perhaps in addition to legal restraints 
against such competitive tactics, one of the 
best ways to protect your territory is to go 
out and develop it—to serve well those cus- 
tomers you now have, and to develop new 
customers. In this way you are not only im- 
proving your own business; you are estab- 
lishing your rural electric system as an in- 
stitution that is essential to the economic 
health and well-being of the entire com- 
munity. 

Consider for a moment what one new in- 
dustry means to your community; new jobs 
in the construction and operation of the 
plant, whether it is a small manufacturing 
or farm product processing operation; new 
taxes for the community; new supplemen- 
tary income for the people who are still 
farming on a small scale in your area; new 
business for the entire community from the 
workers in the plant; new residences in the 
community for the new workers. Never un- 
derestimate the importance of the growth 
in residential power consumption that ac- 
companies creation of a new industry which 
brings new workers to the community, or 
bolsters the income of present residents. 

The estimate that the rural electric mar- 
ket for utility equipment will be about $300 
million in the next 12 months gives us some 
idea of how new wealth is created in every 
segment of the economy. 

Use your imagination, and consider the 
effect on the rural economy of the creation of 
small, new industries throughout your serv- 
ice area, out your State, and 
throughout the Nation. Here is the chal- 
lenge that calls you to bring new energy and 
prosperity to rural America. 
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Of course, rural industry development can- 
not be accomplished at the expense of the 
farmers who need your service to be able to 
operate efficiently. There is still much work 
to be done on the farm by electricity— 
irrigation, labor-saving machinery, as well 
as devices and equipment to reduce profit- 
destroying losses to plants and animals. 
Rural electrification research will show the 
way to dramatic new uses of electricity on 
the farm. It will be up to you to apply 
new techniques and machinery to further 
improve the prosperity and comfort of the 
American farmer. 

But the great challenge for you is to ex- 
ert your best efforts to keep your rural com- 
munities, all of rural America, apace with the 
changing times—to make our rural areas 
better places in which to live now as in 
the years to come. 

New industry means new vitality. You 
can start your campaign right now, if you 
haven’t already done so. You have a panel 
discussion scheduled later in this conven- 
tion entitled: “Developing Rural Industrial 
Loads.” I suggest you go to this meeting 
and get new ideas as to how the job has 
been done in other parts of the country— 
how you might do the job in your area. 
What are the new industries that are par- 
ticularly adaptable to rural areas? What fa- 
cilities do they require? What sort of a 
labor force? 

With this information go back home and 
talk with the people in your community and 
in your State who share your interest. In 
almost every community, any such program 
needs leadership—your leadership. 

Appoint a member of your staff, if you will, 
as a rural industrial development specialist. 
Train him, and have him work with the busi- 
ness leaders of your community and with 
your State industrial development offices. It 
probably won’t be an easy task but none of 
your tasks have been easy. 

Just as it was your challenge 25 years ago 
to bring rural America out of darkness, so 
is it your challenge today to come to the 
aid of your country with new vigor and 
strength for rural America. 

I have the most complete confidence in 
those qualities which have brought you and 
your program of rural electrification to where 
it proudly stands today. 





Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1961 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reintroduced my bill to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits under the Social 
Security Act. My bill also provides that 
full benefits under the act, when based 
upon the attainment of retirement age, 
will be payable to men at age 60 and to 
women at age 55. 

Fifteen million elderly American cit- 
izens are suffering humiliations, frustra- 
tions, and real hardships under our pres- 
ent mixed-up discriminatory social 
security law. Under existing law, social 
security annuitants are permitted to earn 
only up to $1,200 per year; if they earn 
more than this sum, they are penalized; 
deductions are made from their social 
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security payments, and in certain cases 
they can lose the social security benefits 
completely for long periods of time. This 
ceiling of $1,200 stems from 1937, when 
$1,200 had four times the purchasing 
power of today. 

The law as it stands now hurts the 
very people for whose benefit it was 
originally enacted—those who work for 
their living. If the morale and well- 
being of our older citizens is to be re- 
stored, the limitation must be removed. 

No one can possibly support a home 
on his social security check. When social 
security payments represent a pension- 
er’s entire income, if he wishes to enjoy 
a dignified, comfortable existence and 
not become an object of charity, he must 
find employment to splice out his income. 
Skyrocketing living costs, high rentals, 
increased cost of medical care, medicines, 
high taxes, are a terrible burden, and 
our senior citizens are suffering anxieties 
and discomfort and lack of proper 
medical attention in their later years. 

Circumstances have combined to pre- 
vent them from reaping the harvest of 
pleasant days and leisure time toward 
which they labored for so long. The 
vast majority have dependents or other 
family obligations, and so they must find 
employment. Under our present unfair 
law, the pensioner has great difficulty in 
finding employment, because employers 
do not want him walking off the job 
when his earnings have reached $1,200. 
If he assures the employer that he will 
remain—then he takes a financial loss, 
after the $1,200 mark has been reached. 

We deny him the right to hold a 
steady job when we limit his earnings; 
we are now inflicting hardship upon 
millions of pensioners who prefer to 
work rather than be forced into sub- 
standard living conditions. 

A paradoxical situation exists in that 
if a pensioner makes a fortune from 
investments or annuities or prizes, or 
even gambling, he can still receive his 
full social security payments—we only 
prevent his receiving ‘wages’ or 
“earnings.” 

Another important amendment pro- 
vided in my bill would enable men to 
collect full social security benefits at 
the age of 60; women could collect at 
the age of 55. 

Many workers who wish to retire at 
an earlier age and are financially able to 
do so, when they can include social secu- 
rity payments, should be given that op- 
portunity. They are entitled to enjoy 
their later years in leisure after many 
years of toil. Also, by retiring, they 
provide vacancies for the younger men 
and women who need employment. 

There are many workers in poor 
health and barely able to do so, who 
must struggle to work in their last years 
because they cannot afford to quit, 
looking forward to the advanced age of 
65 and their social security benefits and 
a lessening of their hardships. A real- 
istic approach to the problem of assist- 
ing our senior citizens is to reduce the 
age limits as provided in my bill. 

I urge the Congress to take speedy 
action on this legislation; I trust that 
it will be passed in this session of 
Congress. 


ERE ARNE oe + 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Hebrews 13: 1: Let brotherly love 
continue. 

Almighty and most merciful God, Thou 
art always waiting and willing to make 
the humble spirit and contrite heart of 
man Thy dwelling place. 

Grant that in this Lenten season we 
may penitently beseech Thee to give us 
the blessings of Thy pardoning grace and 
forgiving love for our sins and short- 
comings, and our many faults and 
failures. 

May our hearts go out to Thee not only 
in penitence but in praise for Thy gra- 
cious presence, empowering and encour- 
aging us when we face arduous tasks and 
heavy responsibilities for which our own 
human wisdom and strength are unequal. 

Fill us also with more of gratitude for 
our fellow men who are continually in- 
spiring us with a vision of the greatness 
and grandeur of life, and contributing to 
our happiness and welfare by their 
friendship and good will. 

We pray that our own personal life 
may be radiant in character and conduct, 
and may we long to be closely united 
with one another in the bonds of brother- 
hood and with our blessed Lord in faith 
and in obedience to Thy holy will. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

S. Res. 100 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Honorable Walter M. Mumma, late 
a Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn until Thursday next. 


The message also announced that, pur- 
suant to law, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson] had appointed the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DouGias] a 
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member of the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production to fill an existing 
vacancy. 





EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
OF ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to the Employment Act of 1946 the 
Joint Economic Committee is supposed 
to file its report on the Economic Report 
of the President on March 1 of each year. 
In order to allow more time for presenta- 
tion of the views of the incoming admin- 
istration the committee has had to ex- 
tend the date of its hearings and has 
agreed to request that it be given until 
April 30 to file its report. The report 
will be filed earlier, if possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be extended as above 
indicated. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, and I 
might say I will not object, I would 
simply point out that, of course, the 
majority can do this, but there was op- 
position registered to it in the com- 
mittee. 

The law requires that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee make this report at 
this time. The President has made three 
or four economic reports to the Congress 
presenting an economic picture with 
which some of us disagree. The Joint 
Economic Committee is required to 
evaluate the economic situation for the 
benefit of the congressional committees 
that are working with legislation. Much 
of the legislation recommended by the 
President is predicated upon his estima- 
tion of our present economic picture. 
The Joint Economic Committee should 
have brought in a report by now. I 
regret that this request is being made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 15th anniversary of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. In these 15 years the 
act has had an illustrious history. No 
one would be so bold as to say that the 
act is perfect, that economic wisdom has 
come to complete flower, or that we will 
not learn more about how to conduct 
the Government’s business with the view 
to providing the best opportunity and 
best climate for realizing the great po- 
tential which our system of private 
initiative promises. Even so, I believe 
all fairminded people would agree that 
great progress has been made and that 
our learning processes are still bearing 
fruit. 
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During this Nation’s history, there 
have been a number of occasions when 
almost the whole public opinion came 
into agreement and rose to high hope 
concerning some self-evident truth, or 
some common aspiration for our Nation’s 
future. It has been on these occasions 
that great and lasting declarations of 
policy have been adopted. I believe that 
the wide agreement and the high hopes 
we had in 1946, when the Employment 
Act was passed, was one of these occa- 
sions. 

EXPRESSED A NATIONAL ASPIRATION 


The great and prolonged depression of 
the 1930’s and World War II taught us 
many lessons. At the end of the war, 
there seemed to be universal agreement 
that this Nation could and should avoid 
ever having another depression. No one 
then doubted that by proper manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we would avoid depressions. 

After the experience of World War II, 
during which our economy rose to an 
unprecedented challenge and heights, 
and turned out such vast quantities of 
goods and armaments as the world had 
never considered possible, we felt—al- 
most all of us felt—that certainly we 
could, in peacetime, have full employ- 
ment and produce enough of the ma- 
terial things of life for everybody to have 
a good life. We could, we thought—and 
with good reason—become the first na- 
tion in history to eliminate poverty, ig- 
norance and disease in its society. 

The great depression had not been 
brought on by bad management in the 
realm of the private economy. It had 
been brought on by bad management on 
the part of Government. It had been 
brought on by failure of the Federal 
Government to recognize and assume its 
proper role in the economy. I would not 
say that today we know with precision 
what that proper role is yet; but we 
recognized in the Employment Act of 
1946, and we recognize today, that with 
proper utilization and coordination of 
the resources, plans, and policies of Gov- 
ernment, our private enterprise economy 
will continue to grow and bear abun- 
dant fruit. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declared 
that henceforth it would be the continu- 
ing policy of the Federal Government 
to—and I quote: 

Coordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining, in a manner calcu- 
lated to foster and promote free competitive 
enterprise and the general welfare, condi- 
tions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, willing, and 
seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 


Let us note that this declaration of 
policy does not say that Government 
shall replace free competitive enterprise. 
It says that the Government will coordi- 
nate and utilize all of its plans, func- 
tions, and resources in a manner to foster 
and promote free competitive enterprise, 
and in this way maintain maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power. 


sei, Teta 
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I do not know any place where the 
Members of Congress work harder than 
on the Joint Economic Committee, and 
do a more conscientious job of mastering 
difficult intellectual questions. I ven- 
ture to suggest that, with the exception 
of myself, you cannot find anywhere in 
the country a group of people who are 
better informed on the workings of our 
economic system than the members of 
the Joint Econemic Committee. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 


Many of the members know, of course, 
that a great many professional people 
and university professors do a great deal 
of thinking about the problems which 
the Employment Act tries to deal with. 
The same is true of many thoughtful 
business people who participate in busi- 
ness planning and believe, not that the 
Government should plan our private 
economic lives, but that the Government 
should plan its own business. In this 
way, some deficiencies in the act have 
been found and, naturally, improvements 
are being suggested. 

It seems that the National Planning 
Association has become something of a 
recognized center to which this thinking 
and these suggestions are directed. Ac- 
cordingly, I would like to call the mem- 
bers’ attention to a statement by Mr. 
Sonne, which appeared in the National 
Planning Association bulietin for Feb- 
ruary, which is as follows: 


THE EMPLOYMENT AcT, 1946-61 


(By H. Christian Sonne, chairman, NPA 
board of trustees) 


Fifteen years ago the Employment Act of 
1946 became the law of the land. It was 
signed by the President on February 20, 
after it had been adopted by the Congress 
with overwhelming bipartisan support. The 
act was hailed as a milestone on the road 
toward the development of an economic sys- 
tem which would combine the great scope 
of private initiative and responsibility with 
those Government policies which are needed 
to maintain a satisfactory rate of employ- 
ment. The act grew out of the experience 
of the great depression and was originally 
designed to prevent the recurrence of such 
an economic catastrophe. 


THE NPA RECOMMENDATIONS, 1956 


By 1956, however, at the time of the 10th 
anniversary of the Employment Act, it was 
clear that other problems had moved into 
the center of the stage. At that time, the 
National Planning Association was urged by 
many groups inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment to arrange under its auspices an 
anniversary celebration. For this occasion 
an amniversary report was published, sur- 
veying the experience of one decade under 
the Employment Act, and making recom- 
mendations for the future. Besides Presi- 
dent Truman and President Eisenhower, 
leading members of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, business, farm, and labor leaders, and 
prominent economists contributed to this 
anniversary report. 

A joint statement, signed by 250 members 
of NPA’s national council and standing com- 
mittees, suggested improvements in the Em- 
ployment Act and in procedures and policies 
under the act. Among the recommendations 
made at that time were the following: 

Each economic report should include an 
economic projection of potential and feas- 
ible growth covering the current year and 
5 su t years (“National Economic 
Budget”). 
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There should be a budget outlook cover- 
ing the same years to assure coordination 
between economic and budget planning. 

There should be a better coordination of 
fiscal and monetary policies. 

The consultation procedure between the 
council and various interest groups should 
be intensified. 

None of these recommendations required 
new legislation. It was believed that these 
proposals were in complete accord with the 
letter and spirit of the Employment Act. 
During the subsequent 5 years no action was 
taken on these recommendations which were 
supported by many outstanding individuals 
in every walk of life. 

The proposals appear even more urgent 
today than 5 years ago. Recent economic re- 
ports have presented highly useful economic 
analyses but they have not come any closer 
to the realization of the purpose of the Em- 
ployment Act. 

The Employment Act requested the Presi- 
dent to include in the Economic Report a 
statement of the level of employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power needed to 
achieve the objectives of the act, and of the 
likelihood that these objectives could be 
reached under prevailing trends. The act 
was not specific with respect to the form or 
period to be covered by this statement be- 
cause at that time—15 years ago—it was felt 
that more experience was needed to develop 
the most effective way in which these re- 
quirements could best be met. 

With the experience gained during the last 
15 years by the Joint Economic Committee, 
business organizations, and research organi- 
zations (the NPA among them), it should be 
possible now to implement the provision for 
national economic budgeting. National eco- 
nomic budgeting could give the Government 
and the public a tool for appraising the po- 
tential increase in productive resources, their 
allocation to various private and public uses, 
the need for new policies and the feasibility 
of policies that are being considered. 

The Budget Bureau has experimented with 
longer range budget outlooks which have 
demonstrated the feasibility and usefulness 
of projecting Government operations in a 
longer span perspective than that of the 
next 365-day period. The requirement of an 
economic budget and a Government budget 
covering the same period of time would force 
the agency to take a longer-run look at the 
contribution which Government operations 
can and should make to economic growth 
and stability. 

In recent economic reports, President 
Eisenhower refrained from making any 
statement about future monetary policy be- 
cause he believed that by including such a 
statement he would impinge on the inde- 
pendence of the Pederal Reserve System. It 
is difficult to see how a consistent program 
for promotion of growth and stability can 
be developed without indicating the role 
that monetary policy is to play in it. The 
spirit of the Employment Act requires coop- 
eration between the various agencies con- 
cerned with economic and fiscal programs 
and the monetary authorities. Such coop- 
eration can be achieved without changing 
the status of the Federal Reserve System 
within the structure of the Government. 

Cooperation of the Government with busi- 
ness and labor groups has become especially 
urgent to achieve the objective of maximum 
purchasing power—an objective which im- 
plies reasonable price stability. Price sta- 
bility cannot be accomplished by monetary 
policy alone. This is particularly true with 
respect to the cost-push or market-power 
type of inflation. The economic reports of 
the President and the reports of the Joint 
Economic Committee have emphasized these 
facts, as have outside observers. However, 
nothing beyond exhortation has been used 
extensively to keep prices, costs, and pro- 
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ductivity gains in a workable relationship. 
This is one area in which management-labor 
consultation is of utmost importance. 


A FORWARD STEP 


The President’s economic message of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1961, marks a significant step for- 
ward in implementing more fully the re- 
quirements of the Employment Act. It is 
significant that the President began this 
message by stating realistic economic goals 
for 1961 and subsequent years. He states 
that with current trends in manpower and 
productivity we could obtain a rate of 3.5 
percent in annual growth. With possible 
expansion of the Nation’s investments in 
physical and human resources, and in science 
and technology, he believes that the potential 
growth rate should be raised beyond the 3.5 
percent. This, I think, is a significant step 
toward establishing targets for American 
economic growth which could be used as 
guides for policy planning in both public 
and private sectors. 

The message also recognizes the relation- 
ship between economic and fiscal policy on 
the one hand and budget policy on the other. 
However, no price tags were attached to the 
various policy proposals. We will have to 
wait for a subsequent budget message before 
it is possible to appraise the quantitative 
significance of the President’s various pro- 
posals. So far, no information has been 
presented which permits a judgment as to 
what extent the policy proposals will contrib- 
ute to the accomplishment of our economic 
goals. 

The message is also significant because, for 
the first time in many years, it included a 
statement about monetary policy. I am con- 
vinced that including such statements in the 
President’s reports, presumably after con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
will give the latter an increasing weight in 
the councils of Government, rather than en- 
danger his independence. 

Finally, the message announces the estab- 
lishment of the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Labor-Management Policy, with mem- 
bers drawn from labor, management, and the 
public. The Committee is directed to advise 
the President with respect to “actions that 
may be taken by labor, management, and the 
public which will promote free and respon- 
sible collective bargaining, industrial peace, 
sound wage policies, sound price policies and 
stability, a higher standard of living, in- 
creased productivity, and America’s com- 
petitive position in world markets.” 

I am by no means certain that representa- 
tives of labor, management, and the public 
can be found who on the one hand are in- 
dependent enough to work out the policy 
recommendations which are needed in the 
public interest, and on the other hand have 
enough influence with the rank and file of 
their organizations to make possible the im- 
plementations of such policies. Nevertheless, 
I am deeply convinced of the need to try 
such a cooperative approach. Unless vol- 
untary efforts succeed, it might become nec- 
essary to establish by legislation price and 
wage analysis boards for those industries 
which are of crucial importance for stabili- 
zation, along the lines of proposals which 
have been previously made. 


THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


The President’s message of February 2, 
only 2 weeks after his inauguration, gives 
high promise that new and vigorous steps 
will be taken to implement more fully the 
Employment Act of 1946 and to provide for 
economic programing in the Executive Office 
of the President. Significant as this first 
step is, we should not underestimate the 
tasks that still lie ahead. The present eco- 
nomic situation is characterized by a rela- 
tively mild recession superimposed on 4 
longer term economic deterioration. We 
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must at this time not only promote recovery 
but also raise the rate of growth from the 
2.5 percent for the past few years to some- 
where between 4 and 5 percent for the fu- 
ture. We must deal not only with the un- 
employment due to the recession but also 
with the more persistent problems of chronic 
unemployment. We must accomplish a 
rising export surplus in order to be able to 
meet our international commitments. The 
only available practical means for raising 
export surpluses in a high-wage economy are 
rapid technological advances. These in turn, 
while promising to mitigate the international 
problem, will aggravate the problems of 
technological unemployment. 

These problems were not foreseen when 
the Employment Act was under consideration 
15 years ago. At that time it was felt that 
the repetition of depression of the size and 
duration of that of the 1930’s would en- 
danger the American economic system at 
home. This is still true today. But in addi- 
tion, free economic and social institutions 
everywhere will be threatened by the fail- 
ure to meet out economic problems in the 
present decade. Thus operations under the 
Employment Act, even though they are pri- 
marily oriented toward our domestic eco- 
nomic problems, are also of crucial impor- 
tance in the international struggle with the 
competing economic system of world com- 
munism. 





A PERMANENT PEACE CORPS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 98) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend to the Congress the 
establishment of a permanent Peace 
Corps—a pool of trained American men 
and women sent overseas by the U.S. 
Government or through private organi- 
zations and institutions to help foreign 
countries meet their urgent needs for 
skilled manpower. 

I have today signed an Executive order 
establishing a Peace Corps on a tempo- 
rary pilot basis. 

The temporary Peace Corps will be a 
source of information and experience to 
aid us in formulating more effective 
plans for a permanent organization. In 
addition, by starting the Peace Corps 
now we will be able to begin training 
young men and women for oversea duty 
this summer with the objective of plac- 
ing them in oversea positions by late 
fall. This temporary Peace Corps is be- 
ing established under existing authority 
in the Mutual Security Act and will be 
located in the Department of State. Its 
initial expenses will be paid from appro- 
priations currently available for our for- 
eign aid program. 

Throughout the world the people of 
the newly developing nations are strug- 
gling for economic and social progress 
which refiects their deepest desires. Our 
own freedom, and the future of freedom 
around the world, depend, in a very real 
sense, on their ability to build growing 
and independent nations where men can 
live in dignity, liberated from the bonds 
of hunger, ignorance, and poverty. 
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One of the greatest obstacles to the 
achievement of this goal is the lack of 
trained men and women with the skill 
to teach the young and assist in the 
operation of development projects—men 
and women with the capacity to cope 
with the demands of swiftly evolving 
economies, and with the dedication to 
put that capacity to work in the villages, 
the mountains, the towns, and the fac- 
tories of dozens of struggling nations. 

The vast task of economic development 
urgently requires skilled people to do the 
work of the society—to help teach in the 
schools, construct development projects, 
demonstrate modern methods of sanita- 
tion in the villages, and perform a hun- 
dred other tasks calling for training and 
advanced knowledge. 

To meet this urgent need for skilled 
manpower we are proposing the estab- 
lishment of a Peace Corps—an organiza- 
tion which will recruit and train Ameri- 
ican volunteers, sending them abroad to 
work with the people of other nations. 

This organization will differ from 
existing assistance programs in that its 
members will supplement technical ad- 
visers by offering the specific skills need- 
ed by developing nations if they are to 
put technical advice to work. They will 
help provide the skilled manpower neces- 
sary to carry out the development proj- 
ects planned by the host governments 
acting at a working level and serving at 
great personal sacrifice. There is little 
doubt that the number of those who 
wish to serve will be far greater than 
our capacity to absorb them. 

The Peace Corps or some similar 
approach has been strongly advocated 
by Senator Humpurey, Representative 
Reuss, and others in the Congress. It 
has received strong support from uni- 
versities, voluntary agencies, student 
groups, labor unions, and business and 
professional organizations. 

Last session, the Congress authorized a 
study of these possibilities. Preliminary 
reports of this study show that the Peace 
Corps is feasible, needed, and wanted by 
many foreign countries. 

Most heartening of all, the initial re- 
actions to this proposal have been an 
enthusiastic response by student groups, 
professional organizations, and private 
citizens everywhere—a convincing dem- 
onstration that we have in this country 
an immense reservoir of dedicated men 
and women willing to devote their ener- 
gies and time and toil to the cause of 
world peace and human progress. 

Among the specific programs to which 
Peace Corps members can contribute are: 
teaching in primary and secondary 
schools, especially as part of national 
English language teaching programs; 
participation in the worldwide program 
of malaria eradication; instruction and 
operation of public health and sanita- 
tion projects; aiding in village develop- 
ment through school construction and 
other programs; increasing rural agri- 
cultural productivity by assisting local 
farmers to use modern implements and 
techniques. The initial emphasis of 
these programs will be on teaching. 
Thus the Peace Corps members will be 
an effective means of implementing the 
development programs of the host coun- 
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tries—programs which our technical as- 
sistance operations have helped to 
formulate. : 

The Peace Corps will not be limited to 
the young, or to college graduates. All 
Americans who are qualified will be wel- 
come to join this effort. But undoubtedly 
the Corps will be made up primarily of 
young people as they complete their 
formal education. 

Because one of the greatest resources 
of a free society is the strength and di- 
versity of its private organizations and 
institutions much of the Peace Corps 
program will be carried out by these 
groups, financially assisted by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Peace Corps personnel will be made 
available to developing nations in the 
following ways: 

1. Through private voluntary agencies 
carrying on international assistance pro- 
grams. 

2. Through overseas programs of col- 
leges and universities. 

3. Through assistance programs of in- 
ternational agencies. 

4. Through assistance programs of the 
U.S. Government. 

5. Through new programs which the 
Peace Corps itself directly administers. 

In the majority of cases the Peace 
Corps will assume the entire responsi- 
bility for recruitment, training, and the 
development of oversea projects. In 
other cases it will make available a pool 
of trained applicants to private groups 
who are carrying out projects approved 
by the Peace Corps. 

In the case of Peace Corps programs 
conducted through voluntary agencies 
and universities, these private institu- 
tions will have the option of using the 
national recruitment system—the cen- 
tral pool of trained manpower—or de- 
veloping recruitment systems of their 
own. 

In all cases men and women recruited 
as a result of Federal assistance will be 
members of the Peace Corps and enrolled 
in the central organization. All private 
recruitment and training programs will 
adhere to Peace Corps standards as a 
condition of Federal assistance. 

In all instances the men and women 
of the Peace Corps will go only to those 
countries where their services and skills 
are genuinely needed and _ desired. 
U.S. operations missions, supplemented 
where necessary by special Peace Corps 
teams, will consult with leaders in for- 
eign countries in order to determine 
where Peace Corps men are needed, the 
types of job they can best fill, and the 
number of people who can be usefully 
employed. The Peace Corps will not 
supply personnel for marginal under- 
takings without a sound economic or 
social . justification. In furnishing as- 
sistance through the Peace Corps care- 
ful regard will be given to the particular 
country’s developmental priorities. 

Membership in the Peace Corps will 
be open to all Americans, and applica- 
tions will be available shortly. Where 
application is made directly to the Peace 
Corps—the vast majority of cases—they 
will be carefully screened to make sure 
that those who are selected can contrib- 
ute to Peace Corps programs and have 
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the personal qualities which will enable 
them to represent the United States 
abroad with honor and dignity. In those 
cases where application is made directly 
to a private group, the same basic stand- 
ards will be maintained. Each new re- 
cruit will receive a training and orien- 
tation period varying from 6 weeks to 
6 months. This training will include 
courses in the culture and language of 
the country to which they are being sent 
and specialized training designed to in- 
crease the work skills of recruits. In 
some cases training will be conducted 
by participant agencies and universities 
in approved training programs. Other 
training programs will be conducted by 
the Peace Corps staff. 

Length of service in the Corps will vary 
depending on the kind of project and 
the country, generally ranging from 2 to 
3 years. Peace Corps members will often 
serve under conditions of physical hard- 
ship, living under primitive conditions 
among the people of developing nations. 
For every Peace Corps member service 
will mean a great financial sacrifice. 
They will receive no salary. Instead they 
will be given an allowance which will 
only be sufficient to meet their basic 
needs and maintain health. It is essen- 
tial that Peace Corps men and women 
live simply and unostentatiously among 
the people they have come to assist. At 
the conclusion of their tours, members 
of the Peace Corps will receive a small 
sum in the form of severance pay based 
on length of service abroad to assist 
them during their first weeks back in 
the United States. Service with the 
Peace Corps will not exempt volunteers 
from selective service. 

The United States will assume respon- 
sibility for supplying medical services to 
Peace Corps members and ensuring sup- 
plies and drugs necessary to good health. 

I have asked the temporary Peace 
Corps to begin plans and make ar- 
rangements for pilot programs. A mini- 
mum of several hundred volunteers 
could be selected, trained and at work 
abroad by the end of this calendar year. 
It is hoped that within a few years sev- 
eral thousand Peace Corps members will 
be working in foreign lands. 

It is important to remember that this 
program must, in its early stages, be 
experimental in nature. This is a new 
dimension in our oversea program and 
only the most careful planning and ne- 
gotiation can ensure its success. 

The benefits of the Peace Corps will 
not be limited to the countries in which 
it serves. Our own young men and 
women will be enriched by the experi- 
ence of living and working in foreign 
lands. They will have acquired new 
skills and experience which will aid 
them in their future careers and add to 
our own country’s supply of trained per- 
sonnel and teachers. They will return 
better able to assume the responsibilities 
of American citizenship and with greater 
understanding of our global responsi- 
bilities. 

Although this is an American Peace 
Corps, the problem of world develop- 
ment is not just an American problem. 
Let us hope that other nations will mo- 
bilize the spirit and energies and skill 
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of their people in some form of Peace 
Corps—making our own effort only one 
step in a major international effort to 
increase the welfare of all men and 
improve understanding among nations. 
JOHN F, KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, March 1, 1961. 





FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently introduced a bill to authorize a 
farmowner who is displaced by reason 
of acquisition of his farm by an agency 
having right of eminent domain, to re- 
lease to the county committee all or any 
part of his farm acreage allotment dur- 
ing the period such allotment remains in 
the allotment pool. The acreage so re- 
leased to the county committee would 
then be available for reapportionment to 
other farms in the county having allot- 
ments for the crop. 

I feel that this bill, if enacted, would 
do much to stabilize farm income in areas 
where a substantial allotment acreage is 
placed in an allotment pool, because such 
acreage would be available for produc- 
tion of the crop on other farms until the 
displaced owners could reestablish their 
farming operations. For example, in 
Cherokee County, Ala., approximately 
2,000 acres allotted for cotton has been 
placed in an allotment pool for later 
transfer to other farms owned or ac- 
quired by the displaced owners. Under 
present law this acreage is not available 
for production of cotton except as the 
displaced owners reestablish their farm- 
ing operations and request transfer of 
the allotments. Under my proposal such 
acreage could be released by the dis- 
placed owners and reapportioned to oth- 
er farms in the county. Thus, the farm 
sector of the economy of Cherokee Coun- 
ty and surrounding areas would be 
spared the loss of this much-needed 
production. 

I shall exert every effort to push this 
bill for early enactment. 





GOV. MENNEN WILLIAMS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Governor 
Williams is doing the cause of freedom a 
great disservice during his present trip to 
Africa by repeating Communist slogans 
such as “Africa for the Africans.” He is 
playing into the hands of the Russians. 
He is creating dissension among our 
allies. 

The Communists constantly attack 
colonialism in the hope that communism 
will replace it. Governor Williams 
shocked many people in the United 
States by comparing some of the Com- 
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munist-inspired revolutions to our own 
Revolution in 1776. ‘The Governor 
should know that there is as much dif- 
ference between Lumumba and George 
Washington as between Genghis Khan 
and John Wesley. 

The American Colonies at the time of 
the Revolution were more familiar with 
self-government than England under 
George III. They were, in fact, more fa- 
miliar with self-government than any 
nation in the world at that time or in 
the previous history of the world. For 
100 years prior to the Revolution, 
the American Colonies practiced self- 
government with their colonial assem- 
blies and local rule. 

The greatest authorities on self-gov- 
ernment in the history of the world were 
our Founding Fathers; men like Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Han- 
cock, Madison, and Hamilton. They 
were students in the art of self-govern- 
ment from the very beginning of time. 
They were educated, cultured men. 

There is no comparison between the 
training of our Founding Fathers and 
some of the leaders, clamoring for self- 
rule in Africa and Asia today. Our Gov- 
ernment today could do the cause of 
freedom a disservice by promoting self- 
government in areas where the people are 
not yet ready for it. 

Some revolutionists today are break- 
ing away from a more democratic rela- 
tionship than they themselves could pos- 
sibly formulate in 100 years. England, 
France, and Belgium have greatly en- 
couraged freedom and progress in Africa. 
Their great influence must not be re- 
placed by barbarism and communism. 





UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
strained to vote against this resolution 
providing for additional funds for opera- 
tion of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I do so not be- 
cause I question the purposes for which 
the committee was established, but be- 
cause I am drawn to the conclusion that 
it frequently has exceeded its proper 
scope of authority, thereby trespassing 
upon fundamental rights of individual 
citizens, and because I believe the com- 
mittee’s legitimate business requires no 
additional funds at this time. 

All of us are keenly aware that the 
forces of communism are unswervingly 
dedicated to the destruction of this and 
other free nations. In the 2 years I 
spent with Radio Free Europe, I gained 
a firsthand knowledge of the tactics 
used to subvert Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and other central European 
countries. Nothing could be more clear 
than our responsibility to be vigilant and 
to expose the Communist conspiracy 
which openly is pledged to our downfall. 

But surely we are aware, too, that 
communism is not the only threat to our 
liberty. The individual freedoms guar- 
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anteed in the Bill of Rights can be lost 
or diluted through our own action or 
inaction, and if this is allowed to happen 
by our own hand, the loss of liberty is 
no less than if imposed by an alien 
adversary. 

Are we as ready and willing to defend 
our individual freedoms in the House 
of Representatives as we are on the 
battlefield? I believe this is the issue, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Fear of taking a position which may 
be misunderstood will never be a legiti- 
mate reason for acquiescing to an exer- 
cise of Government power which violates 
the basic freedoms set forth in the Bill 
of Rights as an integral part of our 
Constitution. If these freedoms are to 
be preserved, if they are to continue to 
have meaning and to mean something to 
us as Americans, we must be willing to 
curb abuses of Government power wher- 
ever they are found to exist. To fail in 
this responsibility is to invite the same 
shameful excesses of the McCarthy 
period which still lie heavily upon the 
conscience of Congress and our country. 





H.R. 4806, UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
in support of this badly needed legisla- 
tion extending temporary unemploy- 
ment benefits to our unfortunate jobless 
citizens whose eligibility for unemploy- 
ment compensation under their State 
programs has expired. 

There can be no serious question of 
the Federal Government’s responsibility 
to act promptly in this area. Extended 
unemployment effecting millions of 
American workers is a national problem 
of highest priority. And because it is a 
national problem, the responsibility rests 
with this Congress to take whatever 
steps are necessary to alleviate the tragic 
hardships which accompany widespread 
involuntary unemployment. 

If there is any question as to the seri- 
ousness of the problem, Mr. Speaker, it 
should be quickly dispelled by the official 
figures for January. In the first month 
of the new year, 5,400,000 workers were 
jobless and an additional 1,700,000 had 
only part-time jobs. Of the 3,400,000 
persons receiving unemployment com- 
pensation benefits in January, 1,300,000 
had been out of work 13 weeks or longer. 
Most pertinent of all, Labor Secretary 
Goldberg estimated that 500,000 persons 
had exhausted their unemployment 
benefits and he is said to fear that by 
April 1, 1962, some 3 million workers will 
have exhausted benefits before getting 
jobs. 

The bill before us provides temporary 
relief of an emergency nature. Through 
a grant of Federal funds to the States, 
unemployment insurance benefits will be 
extended for a period of 13 weeks, or a 
maximum of 39 weeks total eligibility. 
In order to pay for this emergency 
measure, the net Federal unemploy- 
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ment tax levied on employers will be 
raised from four-tenths of 1 percent 
to eight-tenths of 1 percent for fiscal 
1962 and 1963. I think it is generally 
accepted that this is far more preferable 
than maintaining the present tax rate 
but increasing the taxable base from 
$3,000 to $4,800 per year. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me say that 
many thousands of our distressed and 
discouraged unemployed regard our ac- 
tion today as the only hope of immedi- 
ate help. These are the men and women 
who live in States which cannot or will 
not take action to extend benefits beyond 
the duration of their State programs. 
Only action by the Federal Government 
offers any hope for the immediate relief 
which increasing numbers of our jobless 
must have if they are to be saved from 
destitution. 





TEMPORARY EXTENDED UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 
OF 1961 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 195 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution, it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4806) to provide for the establishment of a 
temporary program of extended unemploy- 
ment compensation, to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the rate of the Federal 
unemployment tax, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed three hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the said 
amendment shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means may be 
offered to any section of the bill at the con- 
clusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the consider- 
ation of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 6] 
Ashmore Harrison, Va. Murray 
Blatnik Jensen Powell 
Bonner Jones, Ala. Rabaut 
Celler Kee Smith, Miss. 
Clark Montoya Wright 
Davis, Tenn. 
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The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 416 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on the Panama Canal may be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 





TEMPORARY EXTENDED UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 
OF 1961 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 

30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 

[Mr. Brown], and pending that, I yield 

myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for 3 hours of general debate. There- 
after, amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
shall be in order. These amendments 
may be offered to any section of the bill, 
but the amendments themselves shall 
not be subject to amendment. 

The bill is designed on the theory that 
the period of time during which an un- 
employed worker is paid compensation, 
while he tries to find a new job, is not 
long enough during a sharp and serious 
recession when fewer new jobs are avail- 
able. 

So, this bill provides for an additional 
number of weeks of unemployment com- 
pensation equal to one-half the number 
of weeks to which the unemployed work- 
er was already entitled under State and 
Federal law. In other words, a worker, 
as in Alabama, who has received 20 weeks 
of unemployment compensation, and 
who has exhausted his entitlement un- 
der the laws of the State would be 
eligible under this bill for 10 additional 
weeks of unemployment compensation, 
provided he remains unemployed during 
this period. 

During these 10 new weeks, the com- 
pensation would be paid at the same rate 
that it was paid during the original 20 
weeks. These new payments will be sub- 
ject to all the disqualifications and 
penalties that may be contained in the 
unemployment compensation law of the 
State where the unemployed worker re- 
sides. 

The bill H.R. 4806 provides for addi- 
tional unemployment compensation for 
persons who have used up their unem- 
ployment compensation benefits under 
existing State and Federal laws. 

The need for this legislation is drama- 
tized by the fact that unemployment is 
today 20 percent higher than it was in 
1958 when the economy was suffering a 
similar setback and Congress passed a 
similar bill. 

The evidence before the House Com- 
mittee on Rules tended to indicate that 
unemployment may grow worse before 
it gets better. 
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The bill provides that to the extent 
that a State already pays more than 26 
weeks of unemployment compensation 
benefits, the State will be reimbursed for 
the number of weeks paid in excess of 
26 and this number of reimbursement 
weeks will be subtracted from the work- 
er’s potential entitlement of 13 weeks. 

The bill that the proposed rule applies 
to contains its own financing provisions. 
It provides that the present net Federal 
unemployment tax on employers of four- 
tenths of 1 percent of the first $3,000 of 
wages in covered employment shall be 
increased for calendar years 1962 and 
1963 to the level of eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent with the amount of the increase 
going into a special Treasury account 
designed to repay advances made by the 
Treasury to cover the payment provi- 
sions of this bill. Excess tax proceeds 
will be returned to the States. It is 
estimated that the cost of these benefits 
will be $1 billion. 

The bill provides that payments may 
be made for weeks of unemployment be- 
ginning 15 days after enactment. This 
could be as early as April 1. Persons 
eligible will be those who have exhausted 
benefits under State law after June 30, 
1960, and are unemployed in the benefit 
week. 

The bill will continue to apply to per- 
sons who exhaust benefits before April 1, 
1962, and payments for these individuals 
can possibly continue through June 30, 
1962. 

This bill involves changes in both the 
Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code. For that reason it was 
believed by the Committee on Rules that 
it would be desirable to grant the request 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
for a closed rule on this bill with debate 
limited to 3 hours. The fact that this 
particular subject has its roots in two 
very complicated pieces of legislation 
persuaded the Committee on Rules to 
grant a closed rule. In the circum- 
stances that exist there is great need for 
rapid congressional action in order that 
the stomachs of unemployed people and 
their dependents may be fed while they 
diligently search and hopefully wait for 
the return of their jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, in America human beings 
cannot be allowed to starve. Their 
children must be clothed. Their rent 
must be paid. They must be given an 
opportunity to live until times get better, 
and until work picks up and they can get 
their jobs back. 

I personally have known the pangs of 
hunger. I have known what it is to be 
unemployed. I have experienced the de- 
spair that descends at dark when one 
has spent a day looking for a job when 
there are no jobs. 

The bill to extend unemployment com- 
pensation should be passed. This rule 
should be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Etuiott] has very ably de- 
scribed the content and purpose of the 
bill which this resolution or rule makes 
in order. 
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However, first I think I should call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that this is perhaps a rather historic 
occasion, for this happens to be the first 
rule brought out of the newly constituted 
Committee on Rules, since we changed 
its membership not long ago by action 
of the House, by a very narrow margin; 
making in order consideration of any 
bill. 

I feel I should also mention at this 
time, because I am sure Members will 
all be interested in noting it, that while 
the membership of the Committee on 
Rules was changed for the purpose of 
seeing to it, or so we were told by many 
of our liberal friends, or perhaps I should 
say our critics, that the House be per- 
mitted to work its will on legislation. 
Yet here, the very first rule brought out 
to make in order consideration of a 
bill, is a “closed” or “gag’’ rule, which 
specifically prohibits any Member of the 
House from offering any amendment to 
the bill. So in effect under this new 
system, this new arrangement which was 
presumed to permit the House to work 
its will on all matters, on this particular 
piece of legislation the House will be re- 
quired to vote yea or nay, as the case 
may be, taking or rejecting the bill in 
its entirety. 

Now as to the bill itself which this 
rule makes in order. The rule does pro- 
vide for 3 hours of general debate, the 
time to be controlled equally by the ma- 
jority and minority sides of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It does 
not permit any amendment to be offered 
or considered,’as I mentioned a moment 
ago. 

The bill in itself, in my opinion, pro- 
vides for something we have to do be- 
cause of the serious situation which con- 
fronts the country at the present time 
as far as unemployment is concerned. 

In my opinion, this measure, as re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is a much better bill than the 
original one suggested or sponsored by 
the administration itself, because the 
original administration bill would have 
called for increasing, on a permanent 
basis, from $3,000 to $4,800 the amount 
of annual wage which would be subject 
to unemployment taxes as levied on em- 
ployers, not only by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but by the States themselves. 
The tax money wovlld have been used for 
a time under that particular measure to 
finance the payment of this adidtional 
unemployment compensation up to 13 
weeks as a gift to the State on a tem- 
porary basis, and not as a loan, as pro- 
vided in the law we had a couple of 
years ago. 

So the Committee on Ways and Means 
in its wisdom rejected the suggestion for 
a permanent increase in the annual 
wage subject to unemployment-compen- 
sation taxes and instead substituted a 
proviso which you will find in this bill 
to double, just increase by 100 percent, 
for 2 years only, for the calendar years 
1962 and 1963, the tax to be levied and 
collected for unemployment purposes by 
the Federal Government; in other words, 
from the present four-tenths of 1 percent 
to eight-tenths of 1 percent, on a tem- 
porary basis only, with the new increased 
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tax to expire at the end of the 2-year 
period. 

As an employer, I think I should call 
attention to this arrangement because 
you are going to have questions from the 
employers at home about the content of 
this legislation. So I think every Mem- 
ber should be on notice. Of course, the 
Congress last year did increase from 
three-tenths to four-tenths of 1 percent, 
effective just January 1, last, the tax to 
be levied by the Federal Government on 
employers only. Remember, the em- 
ployees pay nothing in the way of taxes 
to meet unemployment-benefit costs. So 
the new rate went into effect at four- 
tenths of 1 percent on January 1, last, 
for the present calendar year. 

At the present time, employers are 
paying 3314 percent more in unemploy- 
ment taxes to the Federal Government 
than ever paid in prior years. Under 
the bill that is before us, they will pay 
an increase of 100 percent more in tax 
on top of that, which is quite an increase. 

I should like to point out another 
thing, if I may, because I am sure you 
will be questioned on it. This bill, and I 
do not know how you would do it any 
other way, to be honest and frank about 
it, levies a tax to meet the cost of this 
additional unemployment compensation 
on the “good” employers, or on employ- 
ers who give steady work to their em- 
ployees, year-round work. In order to 
do what? To take care of unemploy- 
ment in certain industries where men 
are laid off more or less regularly. Re- 
member that employers in industries 
which are seasonal, or where there are 
not many people working full time, do 
not pay any of this tax because they do 
not have any or many employees on the 
payroll. Therefore, they are not taxed, 
and so this new tax is levied against the 
employer who gives full-time employ- 
ment. Maybe the conditions of his in- 
dustry will permit it, and maybe they 
will not. Maybe he endeavors to take 
care of his employees in time of need 
regardless of his own good or bad for- 
tune, as the case may be. 

There may be other employers who 
will say, “Well, we don’t need those 
workers, so let them go, let them draw 
unemployment compensation, because 
my neighbor employer across the street 
will pick up the tab, he will pay the 
taxes to support them.” And that is a 
weak spot in this bill. Yet, I say to you 
very frankly, I do not know just how 
the committee could have corrected it. 

There is one other matter I feel should 
be called to your attention. In the Com- 
mittee on Rules hearing, it developed 
that in certain circumstances—and I 
want you to listen to this, if you will— 
under certain circumstances, right here 
in the District of Columbia—as well, as 
in some States, a person who has retired 
from Federal Government employment, 
or who has some other retirement in- 
come for that matter—perhaps $300 or 
more a month—can also draw unem- 
ployment compensation under present 
law. He can do better than that if he 
is past 65. If he is older than 65, he 
can also draw social security, believe it 
or not. And if we enact legislation just 
out of the Committee on Ways and 
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Means to expend an additional $305 mil- 
lion in the next few months, relatively 
speaking, to give aid to dependent chil- 
dren of the unemployed man, if he has 
any children he is supposed to support, 
who are under the age limit of 18, he 
can draw an additional $30 to $60 a 
month for each such child. But this is 
a matter that the Committee on Ways 
and Means itself did not attempt to deal 
with because all of this chiseling being 
done under State law, or under Federal 
law, so far as the District of Columbia 
is concerned, passed by this Congress. 
That situation should be, and I am 
mentioning it here today for that pur- 
pose, called to the attention of the vari- 
ous State legislatures, and certainly to 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia here in the House, so that corrective 
legislation can be enacted either in the 
legislatures back in the several States, 
or here in the Congress, because I be- 
lieve it is the intent and purpose, and 
the desire, of the average Member of 
Congress, and the average American for 
that matter, to take care of those un- 
employed who are in real need, but not 
to give windfalls in the way of public 
tax funds to people who are not actually, 
or morally, at least, if they are legally, 
entitled to it under present laws. 

I bring these matters to your atten- 
tion because I believe, and it is my feel- 
ing, that when we hold these hearings 
in the Committee on Rules, the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives is 
entitled to know something of the in- 
formation we have been able to obtain 
about legislation before they are re- 
quired to vote on the rule. I know of 
no opposition to the rule. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is there anything in this 
bill that does away with this practice 
relative to a man taking a job in some 
other line than the kind of work he has 
been doing. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That refers to 
the rule of suitability, that the employ- 
ment has to be suitable. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There is noth- 
ing in this bill on that point. Let me 
point out again in fairness to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, because 
there was quite a bit of discussion about 
it—if the Committee on Ways and Means 
by national legislation attempts to fix 
the standards for unemployment com- 
pensation that has to be paid by the 
State, the next thing you know the States 
themselves will have nothing to say 
about it and the Federal Government 
and the great bureaucracy here in Wash- 
ington and the Central Government will 
be running the thing completely. That, 
of course, is something we do not want. 
It has been a problem to the committee, 
and it is a problem for the Congress to 
deal with. How we can do what you 
suggest and still limit it so the States do 
not lose control of their own unemploy- 
ment laws and their own unemployment 
practices. 

That is the reason why I have said 
what I have here today, in the hope that 
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these bad practices will be called to the 
attention of the various States, and so 
Members may call the situation to the 
attention of their own States as to the 
need for certain corrective legislation on 
the State level. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is not of- 
ten that a bill in the national interest 
has such widespread support as that 
manifested for H.R. 4806, known as the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1961. It is na- 
tional in scope, because it will help to 
stimulate our sagging economy. 

Statistics reveal that the number of 
beneficiaries who have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits 
during the year ending January 31, 1961, 
has increased by an average of 57.1 per- 
cent. Among the 50 States, plus the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 
47 show an increase, and only 5 report 
a decrease. 

We have discovered from previous re- 
cessions that unemployment continues 
to rise even after the economy starts 
to recover. Even an upturn by spring 
would not solve this problem. It is es- 
timated that some 3 million unemployed 
workers will receive payments under 
this emergency measure. The wide- 
spread support for H.R. 4806 is based 
on the practical reason that the in- 
crease in consumer purchasing power 
provided by this measure will aid and 
sustain the business upswing. 

The extended benefits will meet indi- 
vidual needs, and the material help over 
this transitional period will rescue and 
strengthen our human resources. 

This is heartening evidence to our own 
people, and proof to the world, that un- 
der our representative system of govern- 
ment, we are able to solve this type of 
problem by prompt and effective action. 

The companion bill to aid needy chil- 
dren of jobless workers is both compas- 
sionate and realistic in its understand- 
ing of the need for extra benefits to aid 
the dependents of a breadwinner who 
has exhausted his unemployment com- 
pensation—and is unable to find a job 
that will support them. 

Briefly, H.R. 4806 will provide up to 13 
weeks of additional payments to men and 
women who exhausted their regular un- 
employment compensation benefits after 
June 30, 1960, or will lose them before 
April 1, 1962, depending upon the pro- 
grams in the various States. Under no 
circumstances would a worker receive 
more than 39 weeks of benefits. 

The estimated cost of this program, 
$927 million, will be financed by a tem- 
porary increase in the net Federal unem- 
ployment tax of four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent on the existing wage base of $3,000, 
effective for the calendar years 1962 and 
1963. Extended benefits for Federal em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen, at an esti- 
mated cost of $63 million, will be paid for 
by the Federal Government out of gen- 
eral revenues. 

Most State unemployment compensa- 
tion programs are not designed to meet 
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the needs of long-term, recession-created 
unemployment. In 1958, the Congress 
enacted a Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation Act to deal with the re- 
cession of that year. In following that 
precedent—this year—we are providing 
emergency relief, pending long-range 
improvements in the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation program. 

The fact that we must enact this 
second extension, indicates that the 
States must update their programs to 
make provision for these special prob- 
lems, because, in the economic cycle, we 
are bound to have other recessions in 
the future. Their damaging effects can 
be minimized by having State programs 
in readiness to meet these occasional but 
pressing demands. 

H.R. 4806, is one part of the adminis- 
tration’s action program to take up the 
slack, and then provide the incentives 
for our economy to get moving again, 
so that it will catch up with its develop- 
ing potentialities. 

To extend subsistence benefits for the 
unemployed, during this temporary lull, 
is the first step toward recovery and re- 
newed progress. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York, our new member on the Committee 
on Rules [Mrs. St. GEorGE]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
as a new member of the committee. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, be- 
ing new I shall be very brief. 

This rule comes to the House as a 
closed rule which I understand is cus- 
tomary for such legislation. I regret 
that it is a closed rule, because there is 
one amendment I should like to offer to 
this bill. 

It seems to me we are attacking this 
matter in a rather piecemeal way. We 
are adding 13 weeks to the period during 
which unemployment compensation can 
be paid over and above the weeks paid 
by the several States. Unemployment 
compensation is not new; it has existed 
in many countries all over the world for 
a very long time. As a matter of fact, 
the first unemployment law, I think, 
originated in Germany in 1868; so the 
principle goes back quite a long way. In 
some of these countries I would suggest 
that unemployment compensation lasts 
for 52 weeks if necessary. 

I agree with the ranking member of 
the Rules Committee that there have 
been abuses in the past; and, as far as 
we know, under present legislation there 
will be some abuses in the future; never- 
theless, we should not legislate simply 
on the basis of correcting a few abuses. 
It seems to me if people are unemployed 
they need help, whether it is for 1 week, 
13 weeks, 16 weeks, or longer; they need 
help as long as the emergency lasts. 
That is one of my objections to the bill. 
I, therefore, hope in view of what has 
been said and in view of the testimony 
we have received before the Rules Com- 
mittee that something will be done to 
tighten up and prevent some of these 
very glaring, though few, things that 
have happened that distress us and that 
are not correct. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Speaker, I am absolutely positive, as we 
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all are, that the average American does 
not want to go on unemployment com- 
pensation; the average American man 
and woman wants a job that will enable 
him to hold his head up and live 
decently in this great country of ours. 

So, as far as we are concerned, I think 
we can say that this is a recognized 
need; and undoubtedly the legislation, 
though it lacks certain things, should be 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARENDs]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with grave concern the recent 
press accounts of a document reportedly 
sent to the Secretary of Defense by the 
Secretary of State calling for a revolu- 
tionary change in the long-established 
defense policy and strategy of the United 
States. 

I have additionally noted that 
although the first press articles on this 
matter have since been denied by the 
Department of State and characterized 
as gross distortion, the newspaper con- 
cerned only last night stated flatly that 
its original articles were absolutely cor- 
rect. 

For some days the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has been undertaking a 
very serious examination of the defense 
posture of our country. I believe very 
deeply that it is the duty of our com- 
mittee, before it proceeds further, to ob- 
tain directly from the Secretary of State 
or the Secretary of Defense a copy of 
the document in question together with 
such explanations as may be in order 
that the committee, the Congress, the 
American people and, indeed, our friends 
and foes in the world, may not continue 
with a confused understanding of Amer- 
ica’s defense plans. I believe just as 
strongly that Secretary Rusk’s letter to 
Secretary McNamara should, if possible, 
be made public, and if its statements are 
not to be the policy of the new admin- 
istration, then I believe that together 
with the publication of the letter there 
should be appropriate denials of its con- 
tent. 

I have discussed these matters with 
the chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, who is one of the finest 
patriots our country has ever known. I 
have explained to him how fundamental 
this matter is in my judgment, and have 
urged that we not only interrogate the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense in respect to these matters but 
also that the document itself be intro- 
duced into the records of the commit- 
tee so that all possibility of confusion 
and uncertainty in our country’s coun- 
cils and among the American people can 
be removed. 

I have full confidence that Chairman 
Vinson will move swiftly to cooperate 
with all of us in clearing up this con- 
fusion. I bring this matter before the 
House of Representatives at this time 
only to underscore the extreme im- 
portance of these recent developments as 
they relate to the defense of the United 
States. I emphatically point out that 
if the United States is now going to de- 
prive itself of full feasibility of the use 
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of missile weapons, and if the United 
States is now suddenly going to reject 
our sharply motivated defense policies 
evolved during these past 8 years under 
the leadership of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, then the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the Congress as a whole, 
and all the American people need to 
understand this matter in all of its de- 
tail before it is put into effect. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I want to say for the rec- 
ord that I have discussed this matter 
with the gentleman from Illinois. I 
wholeheartedly endorse and agree with 
what he has said. I hope and trust that 
these hearings will be held promptly on 
this matter, and that it will be investi- 
gated thoroughly. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr.STRATTON. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois mean to tell me that there 
should not be any informal communica- 
tions between the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense on military 
matters without having it fully explored 
in the press? 

Mr. ARENDS. Not at all, but any- 
thing as important as this is and as fun- 
damental as this is to the future welfare 
and defense of the United States of 
America should be brought out into the 
open, and through our Armed Services 
Committee which, as the gentleman is 
aware, is presently holding exhaustive 
hearings on the whole subject of our 
defense posture. 

Mr. STRATTON. The _ gentleman 
would not maintain that the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense 
could not speak informally on these mat- 
ters or exchange memoranda? 

Mr. ARENDS. I stated I felt that 
either one of them might well come up 
here and produce the document under 
discussion. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman, because, in my 
opinion, a national policy of this country 
may be in danger. In other words, are 
we going to continue to tell Russia that 
in the event of a war we will use every- 
thing we have, including nuclear weap- 
ons, or are we going to follow a line of 
appeasement? 

I commend the gentleman again. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
why this rule is a gag rule—why the bill 
is brought to the floor of the House under 
a@ rule waiving all points of order and 
prohibiting the offering of amendments 
by any Member? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that, as he already knows, bills 
of this nature have come from the Com- 
mittee on Rules during the time he has 
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served in the Congress and during the 
time I have served in the Congress under 
similar rules. It is my understanding 
that because of the very nature of the 
subject dealing, as it does, with two 
aspects of two complicated laws that the 
Committee on Rules has always granted 
a closed rule. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is not 
saying that there is anything compli- 
cated about this bill? What is compli- 
cated about it? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman may 
judge for himself whether this is a com- 
plicated bill or not. I will say to the 
gentleman it is my understanding this 
type of rule has been used on this type 
of bill for a long time. 

Mr. GROSS. Much too long, I may 
say to the gentleman. 

Now, what makes the Ways and Means 
Committee some kind of a sacred bull in 
the House of Representatives, so that 
the Members cannot work their will on 
bills that come from that committee? 
Can the gentleman explain that to me? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the 
gentleman that the nature of the sub- 
ject matter with which that committee 
of the House deals has resulted in the 
judgment of the House being that bills 
coming from that committee be con- 
sidered under a closed rule. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly do not agree 
with the gentleman. I think the House 
of Representatives, certainly on this bill, 
ought to have the opportunity to work 
its will. It is the wrong way to legislate, 
and I am opposed to it. Moreover, 
Members of the House were told when 
the gentleman and others voted to pack 
the Rules Committee that a new day was 
in the process of dawning; that here- 
after the democratic process would pre- 
vail; that Members would have the op- 
portunity to work their free will on any 
and all legislation. What happened to 
those glittering pledges? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, there 
being no further requests for time, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H.R. 4806, to provide for the 
establishment of a temporary program of 
extended unemployment compensation, 
to provide for a temporary increase in 
the rate of the Federal unemployment 
tax, and for other purposes. 

The motion was. agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4806, with Mr. 
Bo.uinc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has be- 
fore it the bill H.R. 4806, representing 
the first legislative proposal reported by 
a@ committee of the House, dealing with 
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suggestions of the President for handling 
and improving the present economic 
situation. This bill was placed on his 
list as the No. 1 suggestion as far as 
timing is concerned. It was so placed 
on the agenda of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, as far as timing is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take just a 
brief few minutes to explain what is in 
the bill, and to point out some of the 
reasons why I think the legislation 
should be passed by the House. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, there 
is nothing in this bill that in any way 
is a precedent, for in 1958, at the re- 
quest of the President at that time, the 
Congress passed a program of temporary 
unemployment benefits, that insofar as 
benefits are concerned, and insofar as 
the timing of the program is concerned, 
was almost identical with the bill before 
the House today. Those of you who were 
in the Congress, and who supported that 
legislation, did so at that time, because 
in the month of January 1958, we had 
approximately 4.5 million people unem- 
ployed, and -we were having more than 
the usual number of people who ex- 
hausted the benefits provided them 
under their State unemployment pro- 
grams. In January of this year the 
situation, so far as unemployment is 
concerned, was somewhat more severe, 
and the number of people who have ex- 
hausted benefits under State programs 
was somewhat higher, so that if there 
was justification in 1958 for the adop- 
tion of a program—and I thought so 
then, and the majority of this Congress 
did—there is certainly as much, if not 
more, justification for action today to 
extend these benefits. 

I think that this program itself will 
have as much effect during this calendar 
year as the program had in 1958 through 
replacing lost purchasing power, to help 
the economy to march back up the hill, 
as the economy did following the down- 
turn of that period. I anticipate that 
this bill will make a like contribution 
to the recovery that we are looking to 
and desiring sometime this year. The 
purchasing power created by this bill 
will when spent contribute to making 
more jobs, which is what the unem- 
ployed people really want. Without the 
bill there will be no purchasing power 
in the hands of many of these people 
who have become unemployed and for 
whom State benefits have expired. 

What do we do in this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man? Just as we did in 1958 we say 
that when an individual, under a State 
system of unemployment compensation, 
has exhausted the benefits that are 
available to him and he remains unem- 
ployed because he cannot find a job 
neither by himself nor through the 
State employment service, we will pro- 
vide him in the way of compensation 
with just half the number of weeks, over- 
all, in the weekly amount that the pro- 
gram that his State provided him. How- 
ever, we will not pay to him any more 
than 13 weeks of benefits if he happens 
to be in one of the States that pays him 
initially under its program for 26 weeks 
of unemployment. 

We are doing exactly the same thing 
that we did in 1958. We are not affect- 
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ing any State laws. We are superim- 
posing this upon State laws. No State 
legislature will be required to take any 
action whatsoever. We are not, through 
the device of temporary unemployment 
compensation, saying to a State, as some 
would have us, “We do not like the prac- 
tices that you carry out in your own 
program so that, for purposes of this, 
it is necessary for you to change your 
own State laws.” Coming from where 
I do and believing as I do, I think there 
are some things that States are in bet- 
ter position to determine than we are 
here. And certainly in the context of 
this bill I am not going to quarrel with 
the decisions in my own State as to how 
unemployment compensation should be 
paid and for what period of time; cer- 
tainly as of now I am not. 

We are not interfering with any of 
the laws of the States. We are carrying 
this out under those laws and letting 
those State agencies, the employment 
security agencies, administer this pro- 
gram, still imposing the same tests upon 
people, that they be available for em- 
ployment, that they have not had suit- 
able employment offered to them and 
that no employment is found for them. 
Then under those circumstances pre- 
vailing within the State, generally they 
will be entitled under this program to 
50 percent of what the State does. 

Mr. Chairman, let me state a case. In 
some States there are variable durations 
of time that unemployment benefits may 
be paid. Let us say that in your State 
a person is entitled to 10 weeks of un- 
employment compensation. What we 
are saying here is that at the end of 
that period of 10 weeks, if the man is 
still unemployed, this program will pick 
him up and provide the same amount 
that the State pays him per week, for 
5 additional weeks. And at the end of 
that period, he has exhausted all of his 
rights under this program, just as he 
had previously exhausted all of his rights 
under the State program. 

There is a difference in the way this 
works, in some respects, from the pro- 
gram we had in 1958; and I want to dis- 
cuss that. In 1958 we gave to the States 
the option of coming under this pro- 
gram or not coming under it. We give 
to the States in this legislation the option 
of coming under this program or not 
coming under it. We say that they must 
sign an agreement just as they had to 
do in 1958 with the Secretary of Labor 
in order to avail their unemployed of the 
benefits of this program. 

But now, when we come to the ques- 
tion of how this money advanced by the 
Treasury initially for temporary com- 
pensation is to be paid back, we find that 
this bill varies from the program in 
1958. In 1958 the State electing to come 
under the program, in effect, had to im- 
pose on the employers of that State an 
additional tax burden so it could reim- 
burse the Federal Treasury. Those sums 
were lent to the States. They are sub- 
ject to repayment under the terms of 
the act of 1958. 

Here we do not follow that arrange- 
ment. We say that all employers 
throughout the Nation will be subjected 
to a temporary increase in tax imposed 
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by this bill and that they will be re- 
quired to repay the amounts that are 
given to the unemployed in these addi- 
tional unemployment benefits. All em- 
ployers, in your State and mine, every 
employer who is covered by this tax, will 
be required to pay four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent additional unemployment tax. 
That will develop for purposes of re- 
paying for this program, we think, 
around $984 million when applied to the 
wages in the calendar years 1962 and 
1963. This money that we extend now 
to these people will, therefore, be re- 
paid under this tax to the Treasury in 
a 2-year period. 

I want to get this thing over with, get 
it behind us, and have the repayment 
to the Treasury occur at the earliest 
possible date. This is not what was in 
the original bill as introduced carrying 
out the President’s original suggestion. 
The administration suggested that we 
not increase the tax rate, but that we 
obtain this money through the vehicle 
of broadening the base for the tax. The 
base at the moment under Federal law 
is $3,000. It was suggested that we in- 
crease the base to $4,800. 

I found fault with that device, and I 
so stated to those within the adminis- 
tration with whom I was discussing the 
matter, because for one thing it did not 
develop enough money to pay back these 
advances from the Treasury short of 
about 5 years. However, the Adminis- 
tration thought that that was a more 
equitable way to develop this money than 
that which is in the bill and that was 
what it recommended. But I can assure 
you that there is no quarrel on the part 
of the administration with the method 
for developing these funds that the com- 
mittee wrote into this bill. The Secre- 
tary of Labor told us in committee in 
executive session that if the committee 
wanted to follow a different method they 
had no fixed views about it that would 
cause them to object to this different 
method; that what they were interested 
in was having this money available for 
distribution by these State agencies to 
the unemployed at the earliest possible 
date. 

The President is satisfied with the 
financing arrangements developed by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. He is 
willing to follow our judgment in this 
matter. His main concern is with get- 
ting a temporary emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation program into opera- 
tion. As I say he recommended a 
different method of financing it but he 
understands our concern about his 
method. 

We thought in the committee that 
since the employers of the country were 
the ones that had to carry this burden 
in the final analysis, and since they 
wanted this method of taxation if they 
were to be taxed at all, the least we could 
do was to accommodate them by placing 
the burden upon them in the way they 
recommended. As far as the business 
representatives before our committee 
were concerned, all of them said that if 
we were going to do this, that is, pass 
this program of temporary unemploy- 
ment benefits, then tax them as we are 
proposing to tax them under this bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are many other 
features of the bill about which I could 
talk. I have covered the important fea- 
tures, and I think they will enable Mem- 
bers of the House to have some under- 
standing of what is contemplated. The 
program itself during its lifetime will 
make available additional benefits in the 
amount of about $927 million to people 
who have exhausted their State benefits 
under State systems. In addition to 
that, under title XV there are Federal 
employees, and there are ex-servicemen 
who are entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation. We are extending to them 
this extension of benefits as we are to 
everyone else. That will cost $63 mil- 
lion. Since the Federal Government is 
the employer, that additional amount 
will come from the general fund of the 
‘Treasury just as do those amounts which 
they receive now under the regular pro- 
gram involved with reference to that 
situation. 

It is estimated that about 3 million 
unemployed workers will receive pay- 
ments under this program. 

The difference between the amount to 
be collected and the $927 million to be 
spent, if there is any, will be given back 
to the unemployment accounts of all of 
the States in the percentage that their 
taxable wages bear to the total taxable 
wages of the Nation. If in the State 
of California, for example, the total tax- 
able wages are one-tenth of the total 
of the Nation, you would get one-tenth 
of the surplus because it has been paid 
on the basis of taxable wages in your 
State and should go back on that basis. 

As is the case in any Government pro- 
gram, it is always desirable that we have 
pertinent information about the people 
affected by the program and how the 
program affected them. It is hoped that 
the Secretary of Labor will make provi- 
sions for collecting this kind of infor- 
mation on an adequate sample basis 
about recipients under the present act. 
This sort of information should be in 
somewhat greater detail than the infor- 
mation collected in various sample sur- 
veys about recipients under the Tem- 
porary Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope there will be no 
opposition to this legislation. We have 
enacted similar legislation before. The 
situation today is just as critical if not 
worse than it was when we acted before. 
There are people in this country for 
whom this kind of legislation can make 
the difference between their having 
something on the table and having 
nothing on the table. I know of no oth- 
er thing that this Congress can do 
whether it be immediate tax reduction 
or anything else that has the capacity 
for giving assistance to those who are in 
the most need as this program itself does. 
proper time these other things can 
help. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. First, I want to com- 
pliment the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means for the speedy 
action he has taken on this most urgent 
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request. Secondly, I would like to sug- 
gest that I thought the more equitable 
way to extend these benefits would have 
been the original proposition of the Pres - 
ident of raising the tax base from $3,000 
to perhaps $4,800—or if not to $4,800 to 
some compromise figure between $3,000 
and $4,800 because in a State like mine 
and in 16 or 17 other States, we took ad- 
vantage of the loans in the 1958-59 re- 
cession, and it is going to be difficult for 
such States to assume this added load of 
four-tenths of 1 percent because they 
will have to pay back what they bor- 
rowed in 1958-59. In my State we owe 
$6 million, and this additional load on 
this fund is going to hurt our fund be- 
cause for 11 years now we have been on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

Mr. MILLS. What the gentleman is 
saying is that in his State the confirma- 
tion of these two things makes it more 
difficult to build up your own State fund. 
Certainly, I must agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Secondly, it puts us 
in a position of some disadvantage as 
far as competition with other States be- 
cause our basic rate now is $3,600 and 
not $3,000 which is the national rate. 
It works out to some disadvantage to us 
in that respect. Is that a fair presump- 
tion? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman’s as- 
sumptions are always fair. The ap- 
proach to this matter is not on the basis 
of trying to do something here to cor- 
rect an inequitable situation among the 
States that results from separate action 
within all the States. 

I have had that argument advanced 
to me as a basis for the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s requiring the States to go in 
a certain direction under certain Federal 
standards with respect to payments of 
benefits, and for a certain period of time. 
But it is a weak argument, to my mind, 
that we should do it because of the un- 
fair competition existing between States 
that results solely on the basis of State 
judgments as to what they ought to do 
in this field. There may be other com- 
pelling reasons that would prompt the 
gentleman to support such arguments. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Does the gentleman 
have any idea how much it is going to 
cost to administer the program? 

Mr. MILLS. It will cost about $28 
million: $10,500,000 in the first year 
and $17,500,000 in the next. 

Mr. FOGARTY. So the Appropria- 
tions Committee will be called upon to 
increase this appropriation? 

Mr. MILLS. I understand there is a 
problem right now because we have 
reached the ceiling limitation on admin- 
istrative costs. In the social security 
amendments of 1960 we fixed $350 mil- 
lion for administrative costs. There are 
pending requests before the Appropria- 
tions Committee that would raise the 
amount to $366 million. 

We have taken no action here to make 
it possible to increase appropriations by 
the Congress because this is a temporary 
proposition and the question has to do 
with the operation not only of this pro- 
gram but of the permanent unemploy- 
ment compensation in the States. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Should the Senate 
see fit to increase the ceiling from $350 
million to $375 million or $400 million, 
how would the gentleman feel about 
that? 

Mr. MILLS. I am not prepared to say 
in advance. In my experience as a con- 
feree I have found it is never advanta- 
geous to disclose one’s position before 
going into a conference. 

Mr. FOGARTY. One more question, 
if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. I want to be 
serious with the gentleman. I assure 
him I have every desire to consider this 
ceiling matter. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The President a 
short time ago said that he would be 
sending to Congress and to your com- 
mittee suggestions for permanent legis- 
lation. He says the end of March. If 
it gets here by the end of March can the 
gentleman give me any idea when hear- 
ings might be held and when we might 
expect some action on the permanent 
changes in this legislation to keep it 
abreast of modern times? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island will recall that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means held I believe 
8 days of hearings in 1959 on the so- 
called standards bill. I have no idea 
what the final decision will be with re- 
spect to the overall agenda of our com- 
mittee; but just between you and me in 
evaluating some of these proposals that 
are being sent to Congress it looks like 
two-thirds are coming to our committee. 
I do not know how fast we can move or 
in what order, but I do know that those 
things that have the characteristics of 
being emergency proposals we will con- 
sider first. So we are working on the 
question, and as fast as time will per- 
mit the committee will consider these 
proposals. When, I do not know. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
mentioned earlier in explaining the bill 
something about its covering people 
under State compensation laws, civil 
service employees, as well as ex-service- 
men. 

Mr. MILLS. That is because we have 
a Federal program of unemployment 
compensation operated by the States in 
accordance with State laws for unem- 
ployed Federal employees and ex-service- 
men. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentle- 
man know of any legislative activity 
that would cover the 50,000 railroaders 
who are unemployed and who have lost 
their entitlement to unemployment com- 
pensation? 

Mr. MILLS. As you know, we do not 
have jurisdiction of that in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] be- 
cause the subject matter comes under 
the jurisdiction of the gentleman’s Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I would be glad to an- 
swer the question of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

First, let me ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas, is it contemplated this bill 
will be completed and passed this 
afternoon? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, it is; and I hope it is 
on the President’s desk by March 15, 
because then the benefits under the bill 
may be made effective on April 1. 

Mr. HARRIS. The reason I asked 
the question is this: Several days ago I 
brought this matter up with reference to 
the treatment for the railroad indus- 
try. Only yesterday did we complete our 
negotiations and discussions regarding 
this matter and how they may be taken 
care of. A bill has been drawn, I think 
it is about completed, and we are work- 
ing on it. In fact, I am introducing it 
this afternoon. In our committee this 
morning we agreed we would introduce 
a@ bill and, if there is an opportunity, we 
would take it up the first thing in the 
morning. . Should this bill not pass to- 
day we would consider requesting my 
colleague from Arkansas to offer an 
amendment. However, if the bill is go- 
ing to be passed this afternoon it is the 
general understanding that we would 
handle it in the regular way, and I want 
to assure the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania it will be handled expeditiously. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Many individual 
States now have 39 weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation. Would this bill 
authorize loans for an additional 13 
weeks, making a total of 52? 

Mr. MILLS. There are two types of 
payment under this bill. If a State has 
given an unemployed worker 39 weeks 
of unemployment compensation in its 
regular or regular-plus emergency pro- 
gram, it is not extended. Under the pro- 
gram, the employers of that State are 
going to be taxed, but the employees will 
not get any additional weeks. What we 
will do is reimburse the State for that 
13 weeks that we are giving in other 
States so that the moneys that are paid 
double by the employers, if that is the 
case, would revert back. 

The employers in those States are al- 
ready paying an amount for benefits 
over a 39-week period. If we tax them 
under this, the people in his State either 
should get the 13 weeks additional bene- 
fit or the States’ unemployment account 
should get that money. We are giving 
it to the State account. 

Under our program the maximum of 
coverage for any individual in any State 
is 39 weeks. That is the point that the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE] raised when she suggested she 
would like to have had it provide for a 
52-week program. 

If a worker has exhausted 26 weeks 
of benefits, he could receive the maxi- 
— of 13 weeks provided under the 

ill. 

If a State has paid him 30 weeks of 
benefits, the State would be reimbursed 
for 4 weeks and the worker would get 9 
weeks—making the total 13 weeks. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Is there any 
mention in the committee’s report to 
cover the cost of the malingering cases 
where there is employment and unem- 
ployment in a family? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that I have heard so much about 
this business of the inability of the 
States to run these programs satisfac- 
torily that I believe you gentlemen are 
about to convince us that we ought to 
have a Federal program, or that we 
ought to have Federal standards. I have 
thought that was unwise. You cannot 
tell a State that it cannot do something 
under this program without leading 
yourself in the other direction and that 
will result in your winding up telling 
the State what it should do and what it 
should not do. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. If the money is 
going to be squandered on malingering 
cases something should be done, and I 
am sure the committee is conscious of 
that fact. 

Mr. MILLS. We are not conscious of 
such a fact, at least I am not. All we 
say here is that when an individual has 
exhausted all of his benefits under a 
State program, we are going to give him 
not more than 13 weeks additional bene- 
fits under exactly the same program. If 
we cannot trust the State of California, 
and if we cannot trust other States to 
administer this program on a regular, 
effective basis, then you are leading 
yourselves to no other conclusion than 
that the only people who can handle it 
are those people here in Washington, 
and that is one thing I do not want to 
do in this bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I _ understand 
that there is no penalty for any States 
squandering money. 

Mr. MILLS. No penalty? There are 
fraud penalties. There are fraud penal- 
ties in the laws of all States. If a man 
is not sincerely seeking work, if he is 
unemployed, and accepts these benefits, 
if he does so willfully, there are penal- 
ties for fraud. But, not all of these 
people are malingerers by any means. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I want to commend 
the gentleman for bringing in this bill, 
and I would like to have a point clarified 
to determine the position of the people 
of the State of Pennsylvania. If we 
have a maximum of 39 weeks, this bill 
in and by itself will not give these peo- 
ple who are unemployed 13 weeks addi- 
tional. It will only give the States the 
funds to make it available to the people. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me tell you how it 
works in Pennsylvania. If I recall your 
law, you have 30 weeks of benefits. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is right. 

Mr. MILLS. Fifty percent would be 
15 weeks, but we say 13 weeks is the 
maximum under the bill. But your 
State has paid this individual 4 weeks 
longer than the 26 weeks duration that 
we take into account. For that 4 weeks 
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we reimburse your State fund because 
the man has already gotten that 4 
weeks, but then because he has not yet 
gotten 39 weeks we make an additional 
payment for 9 weeks to him, so that al- 
together under this bill no one will re- 
ceive as a maximum more than 39 
weeks, but anyone entitled to it will 
either get it under this program or un- 
Ger the State program, of course a State 
on its own can go beyond the 39 weeks 
we are talking about. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank the chairman 
for that statement. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to speak in support of H.R. 4806. 
The promptness with which President 
Kennedy sent this proposal to Congress 
after his inauguration demonstrates his 
awareness of the present unemployment 
situation and his sensitiveness to human 
need. I also wish to compliment the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and its 
able chairman, for the promptness with 
which action was taken on this proposal. 

This bill, as Mr. Mrxts has said, will 
not only pour almost a billion dollars 
of purchasing power into the economy 
during the next year, but will alleviate 
the distress of over 3 million workers 
who have, or will, exhaust their unem- 
ployment benefits. The bill will be of 
special help to Rhode Island. During 
the week ended February 4, the rate of 
insured unemployment—that is, of work- 
ers on the unemployment compensation 
rolls—in Rhode Island was 9.8 percent 
as against an average rate of 8.3 percent 
for the country as a whole. The num- 
ber of workers exhausting benefits is also 
rising in Rhode Island, as it is in the 
country as a whole. In January, the 
number of workers exhausting benefits 
in Rhode Island rose to 1,350, a third 
more than in December, and 39.2 percent 
more than in January 1960. Since un- 
employed workers on the average draw 
about 20 weeks of benefits in our State, 
this measure will, on the average, make 
workers who exhaust benefits in Rhode 
Island eligible for an additional 10 
weeks and will make more than a third 
of them eligible for the maximum of 13 
weeks provided by the bill. This will 
mean, for many workers, the difference 
between being able to buy groceries and 
seeing his family go hungry. I therefore 
heartily support the benefit provisions 
of the bill. 

I am greatly disappointed, however, 
that the committee did not follow the 
recommendation of the President to 
finance this bill by an increase in the 
taxable wage base from the first $3,000 
of each worker’s annual earnings to 
$4,800. This would not only have 
financed the cost of these extended bene- 
fits, but would have greatly strengthened 
the financing of the State laws, espe- 
cially in States that are hard pressed to 
raise adequate funds to finance their 
unemployment benefits. In my State of 
Rhode Island, contribution rates have 
had to be kept for over 10 years at or 
very close to the maximum credit allow- 
able against the Federal unemployment 
tax rate of 2.7 percent. In addition, 
Rhode Island had to raise its taxable 
wage base from $3,000 to $3,600 in 1956 
to keep its head above water financially, 
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something that only five other States 
have dared to do in the face of the com- 
petitive disadvantage it placed on their 
employers. Only by taking these drastic 
tax measures and exercising the strict- 
est economy—in fact by deliberalizing 
our law in certain respects—has the 
Rhode Island unemployment fund been 
able to remain solvent. We have also 
had to lag behind many other States in 
the benefits we have provided because 
of our stringent financial position. If 
the committee had followed the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation to raise the tax- 
able wage base to $4,800, it would have 
not only enabled Rhode Island to get in 
sound financial shape without putting 
our employers at a competitive disad- 
vantage with employers in other States, 
but would also have enabled Rhode 
Island to provide more adequate bene- 
fits to its workers. 

An increase in the wage base from 
$3,000 to $4,800 is long overdue. As the 
Secretary of Labor testified, the propor- 
tion of wages that are taxable under the 
$3,000 base has dropped from 97 percent 
of payrolls covered by the program to 
about 60 percent. 

The freezing of the tax base at $3,000 
has benefited the high-wage industries, 
which have paid taxes on a decreasing 
proportion of their payrolls. An in- 
crease in the Federal tax rate on the 
$3,000 base, as proposed in this bill, will 
give additional tax advantages to these 
high-wage industries by increasing their 
Federal taxes on a smaller proportion of 
their payrolls than low-wage industries, 
which will have their taxes increased on 
all or most of their payrolls. 

I understand that the Committee on 
Ways and Means substituted a tempo- 
rary increase in the tax rate because the 
benefit features of the bill are tempo- 
rary, while the increase in the tax base 
would have been a permanent measure. 
I hope that the committee, when it con- 
siders permanent improvements in the 
Federal-State unemployment compensa- 
tion program, will include in that meas- 
ure the increase in the tax base to $4,800 
that is so badly needed. I understand 
that many States favor an increase in 
the tax base, but are waiting for Federal 
action, because of their fear of interstate 
competition. In fact, 27 States have 
provisions in their laws which would 
automatically increase the State taxable 
wage base when the base of the Federal 
unemployment tax is increased. 

The President, in his economic mes- 
sage, said that he would send to Con- 
gress by the end of March a program of 
permanent legislation “to revise and 
strengthen the benefit and financing pro- 
visions of the system.” 

As the President said in his message: 

Our permanent Federal-State unemploy- 
ment insurance system, which has become 
an institution essential to the efficient 
functioning of our labor markets as well as 
a strong defense against economic contrac- 
tion, is in need of permanent reform. As I 
said in 1958, I believe it would be a tragic 
mistake to embark on a Federal supplemen- 
tation program geared to the present emer- 
gency without also strengthening the un- 
derlying system * * *. This time, we must 





establish a permanent unemployment com- 
pensation system which can do the job it 
was intended to do. 
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I trust that the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
when this program for permanent im- 
provement in the system is received, will 
see that it receives prompt consideration 
and action, and will not let other pro- 
posals interfere with such action. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to ex- 
press my regret that the committee did 
not include in the bill a provision to re- 
move the present ceiling of $350 million 
on grants to the States for employment 
security administration which is in the 
basic Social Security Act. 

The Congress appropriated $325 mil- 
lion for State administration of the em- 
ployment security program for fiscal year 
1961. However, because of a 65-percent 
increase in claims over the number ex- 
pected when the appropriation was 
made, the Department of Labor is re- 
questing a supplemental appropriation 
of more than $40 million, which, if ap- 
proved by the Congress, would mean that 
the total appropriations for 1961 would 
exceed the statutory ceiling of $350 mil- 
lion by over $15 million. While it is ex- 
pected that business improvement will 
result in a somewhat smaller claims load 
in fiscal 1962, there is always a lag in re- 
employment after business levels rise, so 
that, along with other factors, the De- 
partment estimates that the States again 
will need more than the $350 million 
ceiling in fiscal 1962. 

In addition, the President has directed 
the Secretary of Labor to take steps to 
improve the Employment Service to meet 
the needs of the modern age, and I am 
informed that this will require a sub- 
stantial increase in appropriations. 
Added to this will be the additional work 
placed on the Employment Service by 
the bills pending to provide assistance 
to the dependent children of unemployed 
parents and to provide for redevelop- 
ment of distressed areas. And, finally, 
the bill before us will cost a substantial 
amount to administer—in the neigh- 
borhood, I understand, of $25 million 
during the next 15 months. 

I have had representations from the 
State employment security administra- 
tors expressing their concern over the 
problems that this $350 million limita- 
tion creates. I would, therefore, like to 
respectfully ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means how he 
plans to meet this problem. 

Despite these questions which I feel 
obliged to raise, I want again to recom- 
mend that this bill be speedily enacted 
so that the hundreds of thousands of 
workers who have exhausted their un- 
employment compensation and the sev- 
eral million additional workers that will 
exhaust their benefits in the coming year 
will have some means for supporting 
their families and themselves. 

In support of this recommendation I 
cite the following report on the present 
status of the economy of my State of 
Rhode Island: 

THE CURRENT STATUS OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
ECONOMY AND ITs NEED FOR RESTRENGTH- 
ENING 
Having been faced with a long-term de- 

cline in its industries since 1949, Rhode Is- 

land must take all possible steps to re- 
build and restrengthen its economy. The 
history of Rhode Island since the war has 
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been mostly one of declining employment 
and payrolls and of persisting underemploy- 
ment for its work force. This has resulted 
in continued high levels of unemployment 
and heavy drains on the benefit fund. 

The chief cause of Rhode Island’s economic 
difficulties in the postwar years has been 
the loss of a major part of its textile indus- 
try. Some 40,000 of the jobs in this indus- 
try have been permanently lost to this State. 
From the nearly 70,000 employed in our tex- 
tile plants in 1947 and 1948, we have scarcely 
26,000 left now—and, it would seem, this 
exodus has not yet ended. 

During the same period, our metalworking 
industries, especially the machinery seg- 
ment, have also experienced declining pay- 
rolls. We now have at least 5,000 fewer 
workers employed in this group than we had 
in the earlier postwar years, when the pay- 
roll total ranged from 35,000 to 38,000. It 
is well to remember that these metalworking 
jobs were among the highest paid jobs in 
the State. 

As an immediate step toward rebuilding 
our economy, our State needs an augmented 
employment security program to provide a 
minimum of necessary income for our un- 
employed workers. Thousands of our Rhode 
Island workers have in the past year ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefit rights, 
and thousands of them are still unemployed 
through no fault of their own. Each week 
more and more unemployed workers join the 
ranks of these exhaustees—left without jobs 
and now without further unemployment 
benefits as well. 

Rhode Island has succeeded in drawing 
in some new industries and jobs in recent 
years, but these have not been nearly enough 
to offset the large-scale losses we have suf- 
fered in our textile payrolls and, to a lesser 
extent, in our metals industries. The net 
result is that we still have, today, some 
40,000 fewer manufacturing jobs than we 
had in 1947 and 1948, when our factory em- 
ployment totaled above 155,000. Thus, it is 
clear that we have by no means recovered 
from the loss of more than half of our tex- 
tile industry and a full one-sixth of our 
metals and machinery payrolls. 

These losses over the years, together with 
other weaknesses in our industrial structure, 
such as the predominance of our soft goods 
industries, have left their mark on our Rhode 
Island economy. Reflecting this condition, 
our State has, throughout the whole postwar 
period, been noted for its high unemploy- 
ment and its high benefit costs. Our rate 
of unemployment has remained among the 
highest of any of the States and our benefit 
costs among the heaviest. We have exceeded 
the national averages in both respects in 
every year since the war, seldom by less than 
50 percent and often by more than 100 per- 
cent. Our lowest ratio of unemployment for 
any year was 6.1 percent for 1953, when the 
national average was only 2.9 percent. And, 
again, when we had our highest unemploy- 
ment level of 13.9 percent for 1949, the na- 
tional average was only 5.9 percent. Thus, 
in each of these years our jobless rate was 
more than double the national average. 

Another serious consequence of our per- 
sistent high unemployment has been the 
experiencing of one of the highest benefit 
exhaustion ratios of any State. In other 
words, proportionately more Rhode Island 
workers have been left without jobs and 
without benefits than in most other States, 
year after year, with correspondingly more 
financial distress for our unemployed 
workers. , 

To all appearances, in the matter of com- 
parative rates of payroll declines and un- 
employment, Rhode Island seems to have 
been faring somewhat better in the past 2 
years. Thus, we show an average jobless 
rate of 7 percent for 1960, as compared to 
an estimated 5.6 percent for the Nation. 
It might, therefore, seem that we are closing 
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the gap that has so long existed between the 
Rhode Island rate and the average for the 
Nation. This would, however, be an illu- 
sory view of the real situation. The fact is 
that the current nationwide recession has 
been primarily in the heavy or hard goods 
industries, of which Rhode Island has com- 
paratively little. Two-thirds of our manu- 
facturing employment is in the nondurable 

, and only one-third in the durables, 
whereas in the Nation at large durable goods 
payrolls exceed the nondurables by a sub- 
stantial margin. 

Although the soft goods industries in the 
Nation have also experienced a decline dur- 
ing the current recession, it is worth noting 
that the decline in the hard goods segment 
has been at least twice as severe. Accord- 
ingly, it is not surprising that, with our 
lesser ratio of hard goods industries, the im- 
pact of the current slowdown in the national 
economy has been less drastic in Rhode 
Island than in the heavy industry areas 
such as Detroit, Pittsburgh, and many others. 
Nevertheless, Rhode Island has suffered 
greatly from the current decline in the na- 
tional economy. Moreover, the latest indi- 
cations are that the gap between our rate 
of unemployment and that of the Nation has 
begun to widen again. Our unemployment 
this January has climbed to an estimated 
34,600, or 9.8 percent of the labor force, com- 
pared to 6.6 percent for the Nation as a 
whole. It is true that much of our increased 
unemployment during the past month is 
seasonal, but this is, to some extent, true of 
the Nation as well. 

Thus, our relatively and temporarily bet- 
ter showing cannot unfortunately be re- 
garded as a sign of recovery, for unemploy- 
ment in Rhode Island is still growing and 
our benefit claims still rising. Our com- 
paratively improved position in the past year 
has apparently not lasted long enough to 
warrant any optimism. There is no reason 
to suppose that when the Nation recovers 
from the present hard goods slump and re- 
turns to normal employment levels, that 
Rhode Island will necessarily benefit to the 
same degree, since durable goods industries 
have formed a much smaller part of our 
economy. We must remember that high 
unemployment has been more or less a 
chronic problem in Rhode Island. At most, 
the present nationwide slowdown has only 
served to aggravate this problem for us. 

Accordingly, the only realistic outlook for 
Rhode Island with its present economic 
makeup is still for continued high levels of 
unemployment and benefit costs, regardless 
of how soon recovery may come in the Na- 
tion. We can remedy our position only by 
continued efforts to expand and strengthen 
our economic structure and thus provide 
more adequate job opportunities for our 
growing work force. 

To achieve this goal, we must train our 
new entrants and retrain our idled workers 
for the industries and occupations that in 
the future are likely to play a leading role 
in the economy. This will call for an in- 
telligent and adequate training program on 
a broad scale—a program which necessarily 
will require considerable financial aid. 

Experience has clearly shown that the 
extensive training program contemplated 
could not be financed by Rhode Island with- 
out Federal assistance. 

Once we have the required training for our 
unemployed workers and suitable plant 
facilities to offer, we will be in a better posi- 
tion to attract new industries and perhaps 
better able also to hold our present 
industries. 

In the meantime, we will also need Fed- 
eral aid to provide extended unemployment 
benefits for those of our unemployed who 
have exhausted their existing credits. Al- 
though we were fortunate in adding nearly 
$3,691,000 to our benefit fund during 1960 
and raising the reserve to $32,501,500 at the 
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year’s end, our financial remains 
more on the weak side than might appear. 
This balance gives us a reserve ratio of 4.6 
percent of taxable payrolls, leaving us lower 
than most States, and still well below our 
possible benefit Iiabilities in the light of 
some of our bad years such as 1949, 1954 
and 1958. In fact, we are still a considerable 
distance from the reserve ratio of 6.5 per- 
cent required under our present merit-rating 
law for granting reduced tax rates to our 
eligible employers and in this way removing 
their competitive disadvantage with employ- 
ers in other States who already enjoy modi- 
fied tax rates under the merit system. 

Accordingly, the funds for providing ad- 
ditional weeks of benefits to our unemployed 
workers should, we believe, be advanced by 
the Federal Government rather than be 
taken out of our present reserve. We 
strongly believe that such Federal aid is 
necessary to safeguard the solvency of our 
benefit fund and at the same time to con- 
tribute to the achievement of a more attrac- 
tive taxing and economic atmosphere for 
our existing and any prospective new 
industries. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, the very excellent ex- 
planation of the bill that we have just 
listened to is quite convincing as to the 
merits and the needs of the bill. But, 
I must say that I am not convinced yet. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress has again 
been asked to enact a temporary pro- 
gram of extended unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. The last time this 
matter was before the House was in 1958 
pursuant to a request by President Eisen- 
hower. At that time President Eisen- 
hower said in part as follows: 

I believe these workers and their families 
should be enabled temporarily to receive 
weekly benefits for a longer period of time 
than is now in effect so that in the current 
economic situation they and their families 
can obtain a greater measure of secu- 
rity. * * * These recommendations reflect 
my strong convictions that we must act 
promptly * * * to temper the hardship be- 
ing experienced by workers whose unemploy- 
ment has been prolonged. 


The legislation that is before the 
House today, H.R. 4806, is pursuant to a 
request for legislation extending unem- 
ployment compensation made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. I had some misgivings 
about the 1958 lIegislation because I 
thought that the situation then was 
something that the States could deal 
with effectively, but the legislation that 
passed the House in 1958 constituted a 
much better bill than the legislation that 
is before us today. The basic differences 
between the two legislative proposals 
involve the way the program is to be 
implemented and the method of financ- 
ing. 

In 1958 the Congress approved a bill 
providing a program of temporary un- 
employment compensation benefits equal 
to 50 percent of the total amount pay- 
able to an individual under the State 
law pursuant to which he exhausted his 
benefit. To this extent the 1958 proposal 
and the proposal before us today were 
generally similar. However, in 1958 the 
system operated on the basis of repay- 
able advances to the States with par- 
ticipation being entirely voluntary on the 
States. Seventeen States participated 
in that TUC program in 1958 and five 
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other States had internal programs of 
extended benefits. 

Now, the‘1961 version of this legisla- 
tion proposes a voluntary program but 
one which will subject the employers in 
every State to special compensatory 
taxes to pay for the cost of the program 
even though a State may be inclined not 
to participate in this Federal TUC pro- 
gram. ‘Therefore, while the system is 
voluntary in theory, the practicalities 
of the matter are that every State will 
virtually have to participate because the 
employers in every State will be taxed re- 
gardless. This 1961 program will be 
financed by a 100 percent increase in 
the net Federal unemployment tax for 
calendar years 1962 and 1963. This tax 
will add approximately $1 billion to the 
payroll taxes imposed on our free enter- 
prise economy. 

Mr. Chairman, to view the impact of 
this additional payroll tax in proper con- 
text it is important that we discuss for 
a brief moment other aspects of payroll 
taxes not directly related to this bill. 
The sum and substance of my reference 
on this point of payroll taxes is that the 
increases in the tax schedule in present 
law plus those increases proposed by the 
administration will add approximately 
$6 billion to the payroll tax burden by 
1963. This total of $6 billion is arrived 
at in this way: First, on January 1, 1963, 
the OASDI tax is scheduled to be in- 
creased by 1 percentage point—one- 
half of 1 percent on employer and em- 
Ployee alike—to a level of 7 percent on 
the first $4,800 of income. This will add 
$2.2 billion to the social security payroll 
taxes without any further liberalization 
or improvement in the act. The in- 
crease has to occur just to pay for the 
present program, Second, the OASDI 
changes that have been proposed by the 
administration and which are embodied 
in H.R. 4571 would be financed by a pro- 
posed increase in the tax rate effective 
January 1, 1963, of one-half of 1 per- 
cent—one-fourth of 1 percent on em- 
ployer and employee alike. This would 
take another $1.1 billion from the pay- 
rolls. Third, the health program sub- 
mitted by the administration would be 
financed by an added social security tax 
of one-half of 1 percent which would 
mean another $1.1 billion. Another 
part of the financing of the health care 
program would be an increase in the 
taxable wage base from its present level 
of $4,800 to $5,000. This would take ap- 
proximately $700 million from _ the 
payrolls. 

Thus, when we combine the $5.1 bil- 
lion that will be added to the social 
security taxes with the $1 billion that 
this program will cost, we arrive at a 
payroll tax increase slightly in excess of 
$6 billion. I am sure I need not point 
out that these taxes are applicable to a 
taxable base that does not allow for 
exemptions or deductions and that 
strikes the hardest at low-income indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Chairman, not only do these taxes 
strike the hardest at the low-income in- 
dividual but they also constitute an 
added cost of goods sold which is re- 
flected in higher prices to our consumers 
as well as making it more difficult for 
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American-produced goods to compete in 
the markets of the world. That, Mr. 
Speaker, is the story with respect to pay- 
roll taxes that must be considered in 
evaluating the legislation that is before 
us today. 

Mr. Chairman, another feature of this 
pending legislation which causes me con- 
cern has to do with the basis under 
which a State will be reimbursed by the 
Federal Government for benefit dura- 
tions in excess of 26 weeks. My concern 
on this point is directed to the fact that 
this reimbursement technique constitutes 
what has been characterized as a “back- 
door approach” to Federal standards. I 
am concerned that this reimbursement 
technique is a further instance of coer- 
cion by the Federal Government on the 
States with respect to benefit duration 
which has traditionally been a matter 
for State consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the functions of 
government, in my view, is to create an 
environment that stimulates private 
production and employment; it is not 
the function of government to substitute 
public spending for private spending nor 
to extend government domination over 
private activity. It is proper that under 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram we seek to provide an insurance 
system whereby a worker’s purchasing 
power is protected during a period of 
temporary layoff. In times of recession 
when the period involved in seeking re- 
employment may be longer than normal 
it may be appropriate for a system of 
temporary unemployment compensation 
to be put into effect but such a tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation pro- 
gram should not do violence to the State 
insurance system and should not turn 
the program into a relief proposal. We 
must not permit growing costs of unem- 
ployment to prolong unemployment it- 
self. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that 
the administration can do much to en- 
courage job opportunities for our citizens 
if responsible officials in that adminis- 
tration would stop going about the coun- 
try proclaiming recession and depression 
and pledging Government action to make 
wages rise, Government benefits in- 
crease, and a Government guarantee of 
a job. These promises that cannot be 
delivered by Government are inconsist- 
ent with the recent pronouncements of 
President Kennedy pledging the admin- 
istration to the achievement of price and 
wage stability. Also I believe that this 
administration could make a contribu- 
tion to the creation of job opportunities 
if it would make its policies clear on the 
subject of taxation and thereby allay the 
_ uncertainty and concern that exist be- 

cause of the past advocacy of removal of 
many of the incentive features in our 
Federal tax structure by persons now in 
positions of official responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to H.R. 
4806 because of my conviction that the 
States can adequately deal with eco- 
nomic security for the unemployed under 
present conditions and because of my 
conviction that if a system of Federal aid 
Were necessary, H.R. 4806 would be the 
wrong way to provide that aid. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would first like to get this matter 
into context. This is an insurance pro- 
gram. This is not a welfare program. 
Except for one point in the chairman’s 
remarks, his exposition was excellent, 
but I regretted the note on which he 
ended, which confused this very impor- 
tant thing that must not be confused as 
to whether this is welfare or insurance. 
Indeed, this is not a question whether 
men and their families will have food 
on the table. It is a question of wheth- 
er they are going to have food on the 
table under the insurance program or 
under the general assistance program. 
But, we may rest assured in this great 
country of ours that if they do not have 
it under unemployment compensation, 
every State in the Union or county or 
municipality within those States will 
take care of our people. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I certainly did uninten- 
tionally confuse my friend as to what I 
meant. What I was talking about was 
that this type of approach offered more 
benefits for these particular people than 
some other suggestions that have al- 
ready come to us from different sources 
for dealing with this question. This puts 
money in the hands immediately; a tax 
reduction might not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Point 2 is 
that we are trying to maintain a system 
which in my judgment, at any rate, is 
one of the finest systems that we have 
developed in our society, the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance system. 
And, is it not a strange thing that a sys- 
tem that really is insurance, has the 
title, compensation, temporary extend- 
ed unemployment compensation, and a 
system that is not insurance but is wel- 
fare has the title, insurance. And, I am 
referring to the OASDI program, what 
we call social security. So, the issues in- 
volved between those who might dis- 
agree with this extension are not on the 
basis of wanting to help or not help our 
people who are unemployed, to put food 
on the table, but rather how can we pre- 
serve an insurance system, if we possibly 
can, and if we need to do something in 
the welfare field, yes, then let us take a 
look at welfare. 

But we are here before you with an 
insurance program. I supported the 
1958 Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act in the last recession and 
I am supporting this one today. But I 
am doing so at the same time trying to 
lay the groundwork so that we will not 
have a third extension 3 years from now 
if and when we have another recession. 

I seems to me that it is a perfectly 
legitimate area for unemployment insur- 
ance to extend the coverage during 
periods of national recession. What is 
the unemployment insurance program 
trying to do? We know that in a 
dynamic economy, there is a constant 
switch between jobs. Men go from one 
employer to another. A skill becomes 
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obsolete or nonexistent. The worker 
learns a new skill and gets another job. 
There is a transition between when a 
man goes out of one job and takes on 
another and that transition period, ac- 
cording to the wisdom of most States, 
might cover as long as 26 weeks. That 
is the period most States have for un- 
employment insurance coverage. I say 
insurance, because the premiums are 
paid. This is a solvent insurance fund. 
Indeed, there is some $6.5 billion in the 
reserve, the State unemployment insur- 
ance funds. That is how solvent this 
program is. 

But here is the point. In a period of 
a@ recession, when there is a national 
economic slump, this normal period of 
26 weeks to find the new job becomes 
greater. Just in the natural course of 
events it takes a man who is diligent in 
looking for a new job longer to find a 
new job. And I think very appropriately 
in 1958 we took cognizance of that fact 
at the Federal level and we said we are 
going to step in here on a temporary 
basis and provide additional coverage 
under the insurance program. We asked 
the States to think about this and come 
forward with programs. And I am very 
happy to say that some 17 States did 
respond. Sorme States—and this is very 
important—saw the wisdom of this to 
the extent that they made it part of 
their permanent unemployment insur- 
ance program, a permanent program, 
that during recessions the length of time 
during which a man could seek a job 
and still remain on the program was in- 
creased. It was triggered into action. 
On page 3 of our committee report this 
very important statement is made: 

It is the hope of the committee that more 
States will act to deal effectively with the 
special problems imposed on the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation program 
so that the need for Federal action during 
times of recession can be alleviated. 


Really, it has not been long enough to 
give the States the opportunity to put in 
these programs or even to test the effec- 
tiveness of the programs that were put 
into effect. For that reason I have gone 
along with this new temporary exten- 
sion in this new recession, to give time to 
test out the adequacy and the goodness 
of, for example, California’s program. 
California triggered a program, and I 
hope that in the ensuing months, when 
we get out of this recession—and we 
will—that our States start putting in 
this kind of program knowing that the 
economic cycle will come around again 
and we will have these periods. Then 
we do not have to come to the Congress 
to put in a program like this on a tem- 
porary, hurried-up basis. Indeed, this 
is something that can become part of 
what is, in my judgment, this very fine 
Federal-State program. 

There is this one other thing I do want 
to call attention to. I am worried about 
the way we have done this particular 
temporary job. There are elements of 
this program that we are recommending 
to this House that take it away from the 
insurance program and into the area of 
welfare. Iregret that, and I want to call 
attention to it. I compliment the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Urt] and 
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the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] 


on their minority views. I hope every- 
one will read them, because their con- 
cern, as I read it, is that even what we 
are doing here has moved too far away 
from the insurance concept toward the 
welfare concept. Those gentlemen are 
not disinterested in the welfare of our 
people and our unemployed. Of course, 
they are as concerned as anyone. But 
they see the importance of the distinc- 
tion between insurance and welfare, and 
trying to preserve the validity of this in- 
surance program. 

I can assure you that there are minds 
at work in this country that are trying 
to undermine this great system and are 
deliberately trying to confuse this and 
create a welfare program out of it and 
put it up here at the Federal level run by 
a bureaucracy in Washington, D.C. 
They are using the human misery in- 
volved in this unemployment situation 
to bring this about. I say their interest 
is not the welfare of their fellow man, 
their interest is their ultimate objective 
of federalizing our system. So I think 
it is important to weigh out these as- 
pects of the program we have presented 
here to be sure that we preserve these 
insurance elements and do not make a 
welfare program out of it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Being from Michigan, 
a State that is conscious of the compe- 
tition among States for industry, I was 
interested in the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island I[Mr. 
FoGARTy]. He indicated that he wished 
the committee had left the tax rate un- 
changed and had spread the base from 
$3,000 to $4,800, because of difficulties 
which his State has competing for in- 
dustry. I have given his remarks some 
thought, and I cannot understand the 
logic. If the committee had elected to 
spread the base upon which the tax is 
based, as I understand it, the low-wage 
employers in low-wage States would be 
let off scot free and would pay little or 
nothing, whereas the high-wage em- 
ployers in high-wage States would be re- 
quired to bear the burden of this pro- 
gram. Does the gentleman agree with 
me? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I certainly 
do. In the hearings some of the wit- 
nesses who were urging that we go to a 
higher base urged it on that basis. I 
said, ‘Wait a minute, are you not actu- 
ally putting a burden on those industries 
that pay high wages thus favoring the 
low-wage industries?” I might say, and 
I think anyone can read it in the hear- 
ings, that the answer became quite ob- 
vious. It is quite obvious that that is 
what it would do. Far from equalizing 
the situation for industries in States 
that pay high wages so they would have 
a more equal competition with indus- 
tries in low-wage States, it actually 
made the competition more severe. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Under this bill, as the 
committee has reported it, all of the 
employers would be paying an equal tax 
on the $3,000 base. 


I yield to 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I agree 
with the gentleman. I think it is good, 
sound, social philosophy. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. The committee report 
on page 2 states: 

These payments would be made only in 
those States which choose to enter an agree- 
ment with the Secretary of Labor providing 
for such payments. 


Then there is an assumption. 

It is anticipated that all States will 
enter into such agreements. 

Did the committee take into consid- 
eration that in a great many of the 
States the legislatures are now pending 
their deliberations for another 2 years? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. We dis- 
cussed it. As I recall, the testimony was 
that most States actually did not need 
enabling legislation, and that all States 
would take it because they were going 
to be taxed. This is a compulsory pro- 
gram, do not forget that. There is 
nothing optional about this. That is one 
of the bad features about it, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. UtrT]. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time for the purpose of opposing the 
passage of the legislation before us at 
the present time. With all due defer- 
ence and appreciation to the chairman 
of our committee and to the majority 
of the minority Members, I respectfully 
have to disagree and I do disagree upon 
four or five basic principles. Namely, 
is the fact that this is not a repeat of 
the 1958 unemployment program. This 
is not a loan which can be voluntarily 
taken and paid back. This is a system 
which will be imposed upon the 50 States 
in this Union when there are only 10 
States that are actually in trouble. I 
just examined the account of the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island a moment 
ago. He wanted a different way of re- 
paying the money. Rhode Island has a 
year and one-half surplus in its account 
even after Rhode Island pays the $6 
million which they owe from the last 
loan. Therefore, in no sense is this a 
repeat of the Eisenhower program of 
1958. It is a brandnew attempt to so- 
cialize, to federalize, and to nationalize 
unemployment insurance, and as my 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri, 
has said, we are taking an unemploy- 
ment insurance program and converting 
it—or perverting it, I should say—into 
a welfare program because in every re- 
spect it has the earmarks of perma- 
nency and it has the earmarks of social- 
ism. For example, the State of Texas 
that has the lowest rated unemployment 
of covered employment at the present 
time—4.5 percent. Texas will be taxed 
exactly the same as you tax the employ- 
ers in New York or in California, and 
you will pay the money to the State of 
Alaska, which has a 20-percent unem- 
ployment of employed coverage, and the 
State of Texas has absolutely no con- 
trol over the eligibility, the time of dura- 
tion, and the amount of money that is 
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going to be paid to the employee in 
Alaska. Therefore, you are taking from 
him who can afford it and giving it to 
him who needs it, which is the basis of 
relief. If you want to make it a relief 
bill, I am willing to tax California for 
the relief of Alaska under a welfare pro- 
gram, but not under an insurance pro- 
gram. 

Secondly, I say it has the earmarks 
of permanency. When the bill came up 
from the White House, it had a provi- 
sion for a continuing tax—a permanent 
tax. So there is an idea that it should 
be made permanent. 

But, the Department of Labor is so 
anxious to have this legislation passed 
that it is willing to accept any form 
of taxation that we happen to want to 
give them. And why? If you will look 
at the bill, there is a disclaimer of any 
federalization or any Federal control. 
You will find on page 4 of the bill, where 
it says: 

(c) Except where inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, the terms and con- 
ditions of the State law or title XV under 
which an individual most recently exhausted 
his rights shall apply to his claim for tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensa- 
tion and to the payment thereof. 


The important thing there is: 


Except where inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


If you will turn two more pages of the 
bill, let us see what is inconsistent with 
this act. In the first place, the Secre- 
tary, and that is the Secretary of Labor 
enters into an agreement with the State. 
In the next paragraph, it says that the 
State shall be the agent of the Federal 
Government. 

If he is going to be the agent of the 
Federal Government, he is going to be 
under the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Government. 

Go to page 9, section (b), where you 
will find this language: 

(b) Each agreement under this Act shall 
provide the terms and conditions upon which 


the agreement may be amended, suspended, 
or terminated. 


That is absolute control by the De- 
partment of Labor—at any time that it 
disagrees with the State of California 
as to the way that we are administer- 
ing it they can terminate that contract. 

Let us go to the next section, “No 
denial of State benefits”: 

Any agreement under this Act shall pro- 
vide that regular unemployment compensa- 
tion otherwise payable to any individual 
will not be denied or reduced for any week 
by reason of any right to temporary ex- 
tended unemployment compensation under 
this Act. 


In other words, if the State of Cali- 
fornia, which, by the way, has a suf- 
ficient amount of reserve in its account 
today to carry this program for an ad- 
ditional 13 weeks—it has already passed 
legislation to continue it for 13 weeks; 
it has already made that legislation ef- 
fective and is already paying on the ad- 
ditional 13 weeks; and it has $800 mil- 
lion surplus in its reserve at the present 
time. They took action just last week 
to move the effective date ahead to the 
present time. 
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So again it gives the Secretary of 
r the right to cancel these agree- 
ments any time he wants to, but the 
State of California will still have to pay 
$12 for every employed person into the 
general fund. So again I say it will be 
distributed to those States which have 
not taken care of their unemployment 
legislation as they should have. 

The State of New York just last week 
voted an additional 13 weeks of payment. 
The States have moved along; 16 or 17 
of them have enacted the necessary 
legislation. 

This bill will be passed, but it should 
be understood that this is supposed to 
be a bill to relieve business so that they 
can create new jobs. Let me say to you 
thai'that is not the type of New Frontier 
I would head for. I agree with ex-Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; and might I say that 
I have no fear of contradiction in the 
statement I am about to make, because 
I have 10 feet of video tape to support 
me on this point, and that is, that if 
this is the New Frontier, we are going 
to have tc gallop backwards to reach it. 
That is what I do not want to do. 

We have been told that there ar:, 
roughly, 5% million people unemployed. 
We cannot find out who they are or where 
they are. My own irformation is that 
there are 700,000 of them in the teenage 
group and 50 percent of that 700,000 are 
attending school, many of them still 
living on the unemployment they drew 
from their 4 months’ work in the sum- 
mer, and we are going to carry them on 
down to next summer, when they can 
go back to worx again. 

Then there are another 700,000 jobs 
filled by wives, not breadwinners, wives 
not constantly in the labor market, wives 
that come and go as seasonal work 
appears. 

But the Labor Department will not 
give us those figures. We are told over 
and over again how many are unem- 
ployed, but you cannot find out who. 
So if we subtract these categories from 
the alleged 54% million unemployed, we 
cut it down to 3% million, which makes 
quite a bit of difference. 

Then, again, consider the fact that 
there are 500,000 temporarily unem- 
ployed in the building trades because of 
the very severe winter we have had this 
year. They have been taken care of out 
of regular unemployment insurance, but 
now they are beginning to go back to 
work as winter comes to a close and you 
will see great improvement in that un- 
employment position. 

The leaders go down to the O.K. Cor- 
ral at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue for a weekly roundup, and when 
they come out they talk of the terrible 
economic situation and say we are in a 
great depression, almost as deep as the 
one we had in 1932. But I submit to you 
that the gross national product of the 
last quarter of last year was only one- 
half of 1 percent under the highest quar- 
ter this country has ever enjoyed. You 
know, some points can best be brought 
out by a story rather than an argument. 
It is like the man who comes out of the 
house and sees the thermometer has 
dropped from 100 to 99%, goes back to 
the closet and gets out his overcoat be- 
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cause he thinks that a cold wave is com- 
ing. That is the kind of reasoning that 
has been employed on this matter of 
depression. 

They do not say anything about the 
number who are employed, 64% mil- 
lion—2 million more than were employed 
a@ year ago. Some of my colleagues say 
they are afraid to vote “no” on this bill 
because of the emotion involved. 

But that is how they seek to pass such 
legislation through Congress. We are 
asked to vote our emotions. I say to 
you today, as I have said to many other 
colleagues, that we should not vote on 
the basis of emotions. Let us vote on 
facts and on principles. 

Let us stand up when there are prin- 
ciples to be fought for regardless of how 
large or how small they are, and not 
begin to cave in to a program that we 
known in our hearts is leading to nation- 
alization, federalization, socialization, a 
totality of government, and a totality of 
taxation. Those are the things I expect 
to fight against. I do not know what 
you are going to do. I do not have any 
idea that we are going to stop this flood- 
tide, but let me say to you I will con- 
tinue to fight this type of bureaucracy 
in my committee, on the floor of the 
House, in the villages and cities of my 
district, until I have warned my people 
that we are heading for a complete total- 
ity of government and bureaucracy con- 
trol. I say to you that the State of 
California can administer its unemploy- 
ment insurance program better than the 
Secretary of Labor under a contract. 
Some of the things that are going to be 
in those contracts will result in a com- 
plete dictatorship over this program by 
the Department of Labor. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. KArRSTEN]. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge the Members of the House 
to support the pending bill to provide 
temporary extended unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

It is a fact that the current recession 
which the new administration inherited 
from its predecessor is more severe in 
terms of unemployment at a correspond- 
ing stage than any we have had since 
World War Il. This is due principally 
to the fact that the current recession 
began so soon after the 1958 recession 
when there had been only a very mild 
recovery. 

In my opinion the present bill is more 
necessary than was the bill of 1958. Un- 
employment is now higher by almost a 
million persons than it was in the winter 
of that year. The number of persons 
who have exhausted their State un- 
employment compensation benefits is 
almost 25 percent higher than it was at 
this point in the 1958 recession. 

The new bill in many respects follows 
the same technique as the 1958 legisla- 
tion. It certainly could not be con- 
sidered as pressing the panic button, as 
suggested earlier in the debate. The 
major difference is in the method of 
financing. The 1958 bill was financed 
by Federal loans to the States. More 
than half of the States stayed out of the 
1958 temporary program and in my 
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opinion the loan arrangement was the 
principal reason so many of the States 
did not participate. Those that did 
have been left with a burden of repay- 
ment which can only be accomplished 
by some increase in the State tax on 
employers and the presence of this obli- 
gation undoubtedly will be used as an 
effective argument by employers to pre- 
vent benefit increases in those States. 

The present bill will be financed by 
an increased Federal tax on employers 
which will be spread uniformly among 
the States. This recognizes that to a 
significant extent the cost of high unem- 
ployment in our industrial centers is 
connected with the decline in general 
economic conditions throughout the 
country and that this is a national rather 
than an entirely local problem. The 
uniform Federal tax which will be ap- 
plied whether or not a State goes into 
the program should assure that all 
States will participate. This is a great 
improvement over the 1958 act. Repay- 
ment will be completed by the end of the 
calendar year 1964. 

Looking beyond the present bill, I 
should like to call attention to the more 
fundamental issue of why this legisla- 
tion is necessary. The necessity arises 
basically out of the inadequacy of our 
present State unemployment compensa- 
tion programs. 

The bill recognizes the desirability of 
providing a total duration up to 39 weeks. 
In this regard it is similar to the 1958 
act. I cannot help but note this pat- 
tern. Our temporary extension bill of 
1958 picked up persons who had ex- 
hausted benefits after June of 1957 and 
continued some kind of extended bene- 
fit payments through June 1959. Our 
current bill picks up persons who have 
exhausted after June 1960 and will pro- 
vide some extended benefits through 
June 1962. Assuming passage of the 
present bill, an examination of the 
5-year period from July 1957 through 
June 1962 will disclose that under Fed- 
eral legislation we will have provided 
for a large number of people the equiv- 
alent of 39 weeks of unemployment 
compensation duration. In one sense or 
another a 39-week duration has been in 
effect for 80 percent of this 5-year period 
despite the fact that the majority of the 
State laws still provide a maximum dur- 
ation of about 26 weeks. This points to 
the need of a permanent 39-week dura- 
tion requirement. 

The other broad observation I would 
like to make is that the present legisla- 
tion is required as a matter of economic 
policy because existing unemployment 
compensation programs in so many of 
the States provide a relatively small re- 
placement for lost wages. Previous ad- 
ministrations have called attention to 
the inadequacy of benefits. I quote from 
page 65 of the 1958 economic report of 
the President: 

It is again suggested that the States in- 
crease maximum benefits so that the great 
majority of the covered workers will be 
eligible for payments equal to at least half 
their regular earnings. 


The States are not making anything 
close to the kind of benefit increases 
that would move the program closer to 
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achieving such adequacy. The benefit 
increases that have occurred have been 
just about enough to prevent the pro- 
gram from falling much farther behind 
the half the regular earnings criterion 
but they have not made progress to- 
ward it. 

One of the leading students of un- 
employment compensation, Prof. Rich- 
ard Lester of Princeton University, 
made an exhaustive analysis of unem- 
ployment compensation experience in 
the three postwar recessions prior to the 
current one. In his report, which ap- 
peared in the November 1960 issue of the 
Review of Economics and Statistics, he 
concluded: 

Benefits for total joblessness under the 
regular State and railroad programs of un- 
employment compensation seem to compen- 
sate, on the average, for no more than 20 
percent of the wage loss from total unem- 
ployment. If the wage loss from partial 
unemployment is included, the compensa- 
tion rate (including partial benefits) aver- 
ages only about 15 percent. 


State unemployment benefit levels are 
not geared to provide adequate replace- 
ment wages for the typical industrial 
worker who is thrown out of a job. In 
fact they are far below the half the 
regular earnings criterion. 

When the administration bill was 
introduced as H.R. 3864, it contained a 
provision that the extended duration 
benefits should be paid for by raising 
the wage base of the unemployment tax 
from $3,000, where it has been ever since 
1936, to $4,800. On this proposition the 
Committee on Ways and Means held 
public hearings. The testimony was 
rather moving about the inconvenience 
that would be placed upon State legis- 
lators in having to adapt their own tax 
to a higher wage base. I do not recall 
that any State legislators testified about 
this inconvenience, but there was con- 
cern among the employers of each State 
about how inconvenient this arrange- 
ment would be for the State legislators. 

The difficulty, of course, is that the 
higher wage base of $4,800 would make 
it possible for States with their present 
rate of tax to increase the yield of their 
own tax by about one-third. This 
would be a sufficient amount of money 
to make substantial benefit improve- 
ments. By having this increased base 
apply to all States at the same time, 
much of the usual argument about in- 
terstate competition as a reason for 
keeping down the tax rates would be 
eliminated. The original administra- 
tion bill, in effect, provided the States 
with an excellent opportunity to get the 
revenue necessary to make a realistic 
upward adjustment in their benefit 
levels and this might have been done 
without compulsory Federal standards. 
It could have been done by voluntary 
State action through the higher wage 
base. 

The employer groups that were so 
solicitous of State legislators in their 
testimony before the Committee on 
Ways and Means quite obviously did not 
want it to be convenient for States to 
raise the wage base and provide the kind 
of benefit levels that a realistic unem- 
ployment compensation program re- 
quires. They wanted to make the claim 
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that by letting the States rock along on 
the present basis we do get $1 or $2 in- 
creases in benefit levels every couple of 
years and that we should be satisfied 
with this. 

To my mind the nature of the pro- 
test against the $4,800 wage base is clear 
evidence that the States do not intend 
to voluntarily undertake the kind of 
action that would be necessary in order 
to achieve adequate duration and bene- 
fit levels. 

In my opinion there will not be ade- 
quate provisions until we enact Federal 
standards and until we provide Federal 
requirements for a decent level of unem- 
ployment compensation we will continue 
to have this problem whenever there is 
a recession, of trying to beef up the un- 
employment compensation program. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
ject has been covered quite well and I 
certainly want to commend my col- 
leagues, particularly the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Utt] for some of the re- 
marks he made. We, in the committee, 
as you all know, have different points of 
view, and I think I have been on the 
committee long enough to know and to 
tell you that we can disagree without be- 
ing disagreeable, 

First of all, it was said to us that there 
was precedent for this bill. I categor- 
ically tell you that the 1958 temporary 
unemployment compensation bill was not 
a precedent for this bill, if you look be- 
tween the covers of the bill. No, indeed. 
This is the precedent or the bridge, if 
you please, from the States’ prerogatives 
to full and complete Federal standards. 
So, Iam going one step further. I know 
what Secretary Goldberg and the admin- 
istration has in mind for us in the way of 
Federal standards, and I can tell you 
why I say Federal standards are injected 
into this bill. Furthermore, you were 
told that this does not affect State law. 
I categorically deny that. Furthermore, 
you were told that it is the option of 
the State to take this program. I can 
categorically deny that. And, further, 
you heard talk of State failure, through 
failure to check malingering, or other 
State administrative actions so that the 
Federal Government moves in to set 
Federal standards. Look at the various 
rather radical programs that we have 
had in this country where the Federal 
Government has moved in because al- 
legedly the State program was not doing 
the job. I simply call your attention to 
the Federal bureaucracy’s failure to 
solve problems and leave it at that, 

I have already become the whipping 
boy on occasion because I am against 
various programs. I trust you will give 
me the benefit of the doubt. Iam simply 
one of those who asks how best can we 
solve the problem, how best can we take 
care of our needy, and how can we take 
care of frictional unemployment? Vari- 
ous important questions concerning jobs 
arise today in our highly industrialized 
society. It is on this ground that we 
should debate our differences and not be 
berated by some who are against me by 
saying that I am against people. That 
is ridiculous. And, you see it even in the 
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press. I look at unemployment com- 
pensation, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has stated to you, as an insurance 
program. So, do not tell me Iam against 
people when they are in need. I am 
saying to you that this present bill is 
welfare, this is relief. Now, you can dis- 
agree with me, and I will respect you for 
it, but do not underestimate the fact that 
it is a relief program. Let us debate it 
on that ground. If you were in our com- 
mittee hearings both now and 2 years 
ago, you would recognize clearly that we 
have two needs, neither of which are met 
by this bill, First of all, there is a need 
for jobs for people who are out of work. 
Secondly, there is a need for those who 
do not have clothing, food, or shelter. 

This bill is not intended to provide 
jobs, nor to be a relief bill. Remember 
that, gentlemen. This is not a relief 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, let me read from the 
original report in the 74th Congress in 
1935, Report No. 615, in April of that 
year. It said this: 

Unemployment insurance cannot give com- 
plete and unlimited compensation to all who 
are unemployed. Any attempt to make it 
do so confuses unemployment insurance 
with relief, which it is designed to replace in 
large part. It can give compensation only 
for a limited period and for a percentage of 
wage loss. 


Then it goes on to say: 


Each State is, of course, free to assess 
not only employers but employees. 


And, by the way, it might interest you 
to know that even Mr. Meaney, the head 
of a great labor union, admitted that 
he at one time had said that the em- 
ployees should contribute. I am not here 
saying that employees should contribute. 
I am simply saying that you should re- 
late this bill to the experience rating, 
that this is a program under which the 
employers carry the full cost. And who 
do you suppose pays the bill? The em- 
ployer? Of course not. It is passed on 
to the consuming public. 

Now, when we talk about buying 
power, or putting money into the hands 
of the people so that they may have buy- 
ing power, it seems to me we should not 
do something that may very well raise 
prices. 

It has been pointed out to you that 
this is a compulsory tax. It is a com- 
pulsory tax on all employers in all States, 
provided the employer employs four or 
more people and is covered. 

Secondly, the point is made that this 
is State coercion. I say to you that it is, 
that it provides a Federal standard. 
Why? You cannot get reimbursement 
at the State level unless your State has 
in effect the full amount of 26 weeks and 
you have paid out beyond that. Then 
you can start getting the money back. 
Which, among our States, are going to 
withstand this offer of Federal reim- 
bursement? Some may, it is true. Il 
know that Texas is one of those States 
that many times turns down Federal aid. 
But how long can a State withstand 
Federal reimbursement when it is being 
taxed up to its ears to pay the cost, and 
cannot get the money back unless it 
changes its laws? It has to do that in 
order to get the reimbursement, and it 
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has to do it according to Federal stand- 
ards—in this case the payment of un- 
employment compensation beyond 26 
weeks. 

Also, it is employer coercion, coercion 
on the employer. The employers of your 
State have no option, whether they are 
covered or not. They are going to be 
covered, like it or not. And in each State 
the employer will be picking up the tab 
for employers of other States where they 
do not have representation. I cate- 
gorically tell you that this is taxation 
without representation, because the em- 
ployers of one State do not control the 
employers of other States for whom they 
are picking up the tab. 

Rather than this being like the 1958 
plan of a loan from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which only something like 22 
States took, I would rather call this more 
of a preferential dole, with the em- 
ployers in certain States picking up the 
tab for employers in other States. 

Mr. Chairman, I point out to you that 
this is the forerunner of Federal stand- 
ards. I understand that even now Fed- 
eral standards are being prepared by the 
administration to present to our com- 
mittee very shortly. So those of you, 
when they see us come before you with 
Federal standards, I say do not be sur- 
prised. I am doing my small part in 
forewarning you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already men- 
tioned the fact that prices will go up. 
Look at the actual facts as to cost. This 
bill will cost the employers, those who 
employ four or more, as the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. UtT] has told 
you, $12 more per employee per year. 
Multiply that out and you will see that 
the cost is going to be a high figure. And 
it will have to be passed on in increased 
prices. If it is not passed on in increased 
prices, and is absorbed, then the em- 
ployer who is trying to stay in com- 
petition with his competitors, if he can- 
not increase prices, may very well have 
to lay off people. That could result in 
further unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, how about the balanced 
budget? To those of you who are in- 
terested in maintaining a balanced 
budget, rest assured that this unbal- 
ances it somewhere, we estimate, be- 
tween $300 million to $600 million the 
first year, and progressively less as the 
act takes effect. I may be a little bit 
off on that figure, but the idea itself 
certainly stands, even though my fig- 
ures may not be exactly correct. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out to you 
some of the other programs that will 
come before you in social security this 
year. This is not the whole ticket. Let 
me give you the cost that is about to 
be passed on to our people; by the way, 
to the so-called little people, the peo- 
ple of modest income, who are hit the 
hardest. 

On January 1 of 1963 under existing 
law the OASDI tax goes up 1 percent. 
There is a cost of $2.2 billion. Then 
there will be administrative changes 
asked of us in connection with the 
OASDI, for an additional cost of $1.1 
billion. Beyond that, there is the health 
care bill, which is another $1.1 billion. 
Then we have additional increases un- 
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der health care by raising the wage base 
up to $5,000. This again hits the folks 
in the smaller income brackets by an- 
other $0.7 billion. And the bill now un- 
der consideration will cost $1 billion. 
How much do you think that figures? 
$6.1 billion. I think you have to take 
this unemployment compensation into 
consideration with these other figures. 

It strikes me that the reason for the 
haste with which this bill is being 
passed—and I am speaking only for my- 
self on this—is that we have to hurry 
to get this bill on the books so that it 
can match the upturn in business in 
April when business is expected to im- 
prove and when jobs are on the upturn 
seasonally, as they are. This is for polit- 
ical benefit. 

I am not against helping the needy. 
I made a swing around the country when 
Secretary Goldberg did and I commend 
Mr. Goldberg for calling attention to the 
fact that we have 64% million people 
employed, a very high employment fig- 
ure. It is just a case of which side of 
the cloud that you look at. As far as 
other economic indexes go, personal in- 
come, the gross national product, ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment, and 
so forth, we are not in tough times. 
Some people are out of work, no doubt 
about that, but if we start crying on each 
other’s shoulders every time there is an 
economic adjustment and devise a tem- 
porary program, and then put another 
temporary program on top of that, and 
do not repay the first temporary pro- 
gram, where do you think we will end 
up? We will run out of money. We will 
be broke. We are already almost a tril- 
lion dollars in debt. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we 
ought to recommit this bill and work out 
a permanent program, rather than put- 
ting one temporary program on top of 
our present Federal-State program 
which works so well. 

We might well remember the report 
accompanying the unemployment com- 
pensation in 1935—to remember the 
basic insurance nature of this program: 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Unemployment is an even more prevalent 
cause of dependency than old age; in fact, 
it is the most serious of all hazards con- 
fronting industrial workers. During the 
years 1922 to 1929 an average of 8 percent 
of the industrial workers in this country 
were unemployed, and in the 4 depression 
years, 1930 to 1933, the unemployment rate 
was above 25 percent. Of all urban families 
now on relief, more than four-fifths are des- 
titute because of unemployment. 

Unemployment is due to many causes and 
there is no one safeguard that is all-suffi- 
cient. It can be dealt with in a reasonably 
adequate fashion only through a twofold 
approach, similar to that recommended for 
dealing with the old-age problem. Provi- 
sions must be made for the relief of those 
now unemployed, and there should also be 
devised a method of dealing with the unem- 
ployment problem in a less costly and more 
intelligent way in future years. It should 
be clearly understood that State unemploy- 
ment compensation plans made possible by 
this bill cannot take care of the present prob- 
lem of unemployment. They will be de- 
signed rather to afford security against the 
large bulk of unemployment in the future. 

For those now unemployed the best meas- 
ure of protection is to give them employ- 
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ment, as is contemplated in the work-relief 
bill. To provide something better than re- 
lief on a needs basis for the unemployed of 
the future, the establishment by the States 
of unemployment compensation systems is 
urgently to be desired. Titles III and IX 
seek to encourage States to set up such sys- 
tems and to keep them from being handi- 
capped if they do so. 

The essential idea in unemployment com- 
pensation, more commonly but less accu- 
rately called “unemployment insurance” is 
the accumulation of reserves in times of 
employment from which partial compensa- 
tion may be paid to workers who become 
unemployed and are unable to find other 
work. Unemployment insurance cannot give 
complete and unlimited compensation to all 
who are unemployed. Any attempt to make 
it do so confuses unemployment insurance 
with relief, which it is designed to replace 
in large part. It can give compensation 
only for a limited period and for a percentage 
of the wage loss. 

Unemployment compensation, neverthe- 
less, is of real value to the industrial work- 
ers who are brought under its protection. 
In normal times it will enable most workers 
who lose their jobs to tide themselves over, 
until they get back to their old work or find 
other employment, without having to resort 
to relief. Even in depressions it will cover 
a considerable part of all unemployment 
and will be all that many workers will need. 
Unemployed workmen who cannot find other 
employment within reasonable periods will 
have to be cared for through work relief 
or other forms of assistance, but unemploy- 
ment compensation will greatly reduce the 
necessity for such ussistance. Unemploy- 
ment compensation is greatly preferable to 
relief because it is given without any means 
test. It is in many respects comparable to 
workmen’s compensation, except that it is 
designed to meet a different and greater 
hazard. 

Unemployment compensation is valuable 
to the public as well as to the industrial 
workers themselves. It is a measure tend- 
ing to maintain purchasing power, upon 
which business and industry are dependent. 
Had there been a system of unemployment 
compensation throughout the country in the 
years from 1922 on, with a 3-percent con- 
tribution rate, not only would practically 
all unemployment of the prosperity period 
have been compensated, but it is estimated 
that $2,500 million would have been avail- 
able for payment of benefits with the be- 
ginning of the depression in 1929. Such 
an amount paid to unemployed workmen at 
that time would unquestionably have had a 
most wholesome, stabilizing effect upon busi- 
ness. 

Unemployment compensation has behind 
it an extensive European experience. No 
country which has experimented with unem- 
ployment insurance has ever abandoned it. 
In this country it has been endorsed by 
numerous Federal and State commissions 
and committees, but prior to this year only 
oue State enacted such a law, and this came 
into operation less than a year ago. 

The failure of the States to enact unem- 
ployment insurance laws is due largely to the 
fact that to do so would handicap their in- 
dustries in competition with the industries 
of other States. The States have been un- 
willing to place this extra financial burden 
upon their industries. A uniform, nation- 
wide tax upon industry, thus removing this 
principal obstacle in the way of unemploy- 
ment insurance, is necessary before the 
States can go ahead. Such tax should make 
it possible for the States to enact this so- 
cially desirable legislation. 

This is one of the purposes of title IX of 
this bill. In this title a tax is imposed upon 
employers throughout the country against 
which a credit is allowed of up to 90 percent 
of the tax for contributions made by em- 
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ployers to unemployment compensation 
funds established pursuant to State law. 

That this tax is imposed on employers is 
indicative of the conviction that employers 
should bear at least a part of the cost of un- 
employment compensation, just as they bear 
the cost of workmen’s compensation. Each 
State is, of course, free to assess not only 
employers but employees; and in this con- 
nection it may be noted that in European 
countries, and under the law recently passed 
by the State of Washington, employees are 
required to contribute. 

The amount of benefits payable for un- 
employment from contributions amounting 
to 3 percent of payroll would vary from State 
to State. The maximum period for which 
benefits may be paid depends not only upon 
the rate of unemployment, but also upon 
the percentage of wages paid as benefits, the 
length of the required waiting period, the 
ratio of weeks of employment to weeks of 
benefits, and other provisions. The scale of 
benefits which States will be able to pay 
from a 3-percent rate of contributions on 
payrolls will carry the great majority of un- 
employed workers through normal years 
until they are able to secure employment 
again. While the Federal tax is limited to 
3 percent (1 percent in 1936 and 2 percent 
in 1937), some States will probably increase 
the benefits payable by requiring also con- 
tributions from the employees or the State 
government. Under a reasonable scale of 
benefits, reserves would accumulate in nor- 
mal years to carry the fund through minor 
depressions or the first years of a major de- 
pression. 

The bill permits the States wide discretion 
with respect to the unemployment compen- 
sation laws they may wish to enact. The 
standards prescribed in this bill, which are 
described in part II of this report, are de- 
signed merely to insure that employers will 
receive credit against the Federal payroll tax 
only for payments made under genuine un- 
employment compensation laws. 

Yet the Federal Government, under this 
bill, has important functions to perform in 
order to make it possible for the States to 
have unemployment insurance laws and to 
facilitate their operation. It equalizes com- 
petitive conditions through the imposition 
of the employment excise tax provided for 
in title IX. The bill further provides that 
the Social Security Board, which is created 
in title VII to administer all parts of the 
social security program other than aids 
coming within the scope of operation of 
existing bureaus, shall have the duty of 
studying and making recommendations with 
respect to the broad problems of economic 
security. This Board will be able to render 
important actuarial and scientific services 
to the States in connection with their un- 
employment insurance systems. In title III 
financial aid is given the States by the 
Federal Government to defray their costs 
in administering unemployment insurance. 
Finally, the Federal Government is to handle 
all unemployment reserve funds, in a trust 
account in the U.S. Treasury for the benefit 
of the State to which they belong. 

This last provision will not only afford 
maximum safety for these funds but is very 
essential to insure that they will operate to 
promote the stability of business rather than 
the reserve. Unemployment reserve funds 
have the peculiarity that the demands upon 
them fluctuate considerably, being heaviest 
when business slackens. If, in such times, 
the securities in which these funds are in- 
vested are thrown upon the market for 
liquidation, the net effect is likely to be in- 
creased deflation. Such a result is avoided 
in this bill through the provision that all 
reserve funds are to be held by the U.S. 
Treasury, to be invested and liquidated by 
th? Secretary of Treasury in a manner cal- 
culated to promote business stability. When 
business conditions are such that invest- 
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ment in securities purchased on the open 
market is unwise, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may issue special nonnegotiable obliga- 
tions exclusively to the unemployment trust 
fund. When a reverse situation exists and 
heavy end drains are made upon the fund 
for payment of unemployment benefits, the 
Treasury does not have to dispose of the 
securities belonging to the fund in open mar- 
ket but may assume them itself. With such 
a method of handling the reserve funds, it is 
believed that this bill will solve the problem 
often raised in discussions of unemployment 
compensation, regarding the possibility of 
transferring purchasing power from boom 
periods to depression periods. It will in fact 
operate to sustain purchasing power at the 
onset of a depression without having and 
counteracting deflationary tendencies. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MacHrow!cz]. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I support this bill and am hopeful it will 
be passed by the Congress in a short time 
and with relatively little opposition. 

I think it would be proper to give due 
credit in this case to the distinguished 
chairman of our committee for the speed 
with which he brought this matter be- 
fore the committee and before the 
House, and to the membership of the 
committee on both sides of the aisle for 
the recognition of the emergency na- 
ture of this bill and the cooperation they 
gave in bringing it before the House in 
as short a time as we have. 

As Members of the House, we are very 
frequently criticized for the fact that 
maybe we do not bring before the Con- 
gress, as rapidly as some people would 
like, some of the new programs sub- 
mitted by the executive department. I 
think in this instance the Congress is 
acting with due speed and with due 
consideration, and much of the credit 
for this should be given to the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee. 

The bill before us differs in some re- 
spects from the bill as presented by the 
administration to the Congress. It dif- 
fers in the fact that the repayment is 
to be made by an increase of the rate 
rather than by an increase of the base. 
I think the Committee should know that 
the Secretary of Labor when he was 
before the committee said there was an 
honest controversy as to that provision 
and that he saw no objection to what- 
ever method the Congress would adopt 
to repay the obligation. 

I might say that some of us felt that 
the increase of the rate base might be 
the better method for several reasons, 
but since it was a controversial matter 
we felt we would not argue that point at 
this time but would cooperate with the 
other members of the committee in 
getting the bill before the House. 

There are two features of the bill 
which I believe have not been discussed 
at length which I think the membership 
ought to know about. 

The bill as presented to Congress in 
the first instance would have made the 
eligibility date for benefits which ex- 
hausted after October 31, 1960. The 
committee has changed that date from 
October 31 to June 30, 1960, and I think 
wisely because particularly in my State, 
there are many who are suffering from 
the effects of this recession and whose 
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payments have run out before October 
31. I believe it has been estimated that 
about 127,000 additional unemployed will 
be brought under the provisions of this 
bill by changing the eligibility date to 
June 30, 1960. I think it is a very good 
amendment. I am sure the executive 
department will look with favor upon 
that amendment, 

The other change in the provisions of 
the bill, which I believe has been dis- 
cussed by the chairman, is in the time for 
repayment. By a greater increase in the 
tax than was originally suggested, the 
time for repayment would be about 2 
years rather than 5 years as originally 
contemplated. I think that is a good 
thing because it would pay for the costs 
of this program in a shorter time than 
was originally intended, and if we should 
enter upon another recession of this kind 
in the next 3 or 4 years, we would then 
be in a position of not having to be re- 
paying the bill for the previous recession. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill is a 
very good bill. I think it is a bill of an 
emergency nature. I think at some later 
time in this session of the Congress,, we 
should consider legislation which would 
not make it necessary to introduce this 
type of bill every 3 or 4 years. I think 
the question of Federal standards is one 
which should be determined later on. I 
am not going to bring that into the 
argument today because we are trying 
to make this bill as noncontroversial as 
possible. As I said before, the bill was 
passed by a nearly unanimous vote in 
committee. I favor the bill and I urge 
its adoption. I hope it will be adopted 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
arise to support H.R. 4806 a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a temporary 
program of extended unemployment 
compensation, to provide for a temporary 
increase in the rate of the Federal un- 
employment tax, and for other purposes. 

In supporting this bill I should like 
to point out that my district in central 
Pennsylvania comprising the counties of 
Blair, Centre, and Clearfield has been 
classified as a labor surplus area for the 
past several years. At the moment in 
the Altoona labor market, 13.4 percent 
of the 53,000 are unemployed; while in 
the Clearfield-Du Bois labor market, 
14.8 percent of the 35,200 are unem- 
ployed. 

In other words, of the nearly 90,000 
jobs that make up these 2 labor markets 
in my congressional district an av- 
erage of 14 percent or about 13,000 are 
unemployed. Of course, all of the 13,000 
unemployed are not eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation because of the 
fact that nearly 4,500 are covered by 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
leaving approximately 8,500 eligible for 
State unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, of the approximate 
8,500 unemployed in my district and 
eligible for benefits as of January 1, 1961, 
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556 of them have already exhausted 
their benefits and it is estimated addi- 
tional exhaustions will average 300 a 
month which means by July 1, 4,356 will 
have exhausted their eligibility for un- 
employment compensation. 

Many of these unemployed have suf- 
fered previous periods of unemployment 
because of the distressed conditions in 
the central Pennsylvania area which 
have prevailed for many years. There- 
fore, their earnings over a period of 
years have not been adequate to meet 
the cost of living for themselves and 
their families. As a result, when their 
unemployment compensation terminated 
they were forced as they are now to seek 
relief from the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance and in addi- 
tion live on surplus commodities dis- 
tributed to needy families. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with 
public assistance benefits in Pennsyl- 
vania, it is a requirement that a home 
owner give the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania a lien on his home to cover the 
amount of public assistance benefits he 
has received. 

In many instances these unemployed 
when losing their eligibility for unem- 
ployment compensation benefits find 
themselves with homes partially paid 
for, and this requirement that they give 
a lien on their homes means they are 
further handicapped in having to com- 
pensate the State of Pennsylvania for the 
amount of public assistance benefits 
received. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been talking 
about my own congressional district, but 
I should like to speak briefly about the 
State of Pennsylvania as a whole. At 
this moment about 11 percent of Penn- 
sylvania’s labor force of 4,653,000 or 
about 504,000 are unemployed. 

As you know, in Pennsylvania the un- 
employment compensation benefits are 
the most liberal of any in the Nation 
because as far as the duration provi- 
sions are concerned, 30 weeks of benefits 
are payable to all qualified claimants. 

The number of Pennsylvanians ex- 
hausting their unemployment compen- 
sation benefits since December 1959, 
totals 112,400. It is estimated there were 
15,400 more in January, another 18,000 
in February, and 20,000 for March and 
April. The total of those exhausting 
their benefits during 1960, and up to 
March 1, 1961, means that more than 
145,800 of the unemployed in Pennsyl- 
vania will receive no further benefits 
during their present benefit year. This 
number of 145,800, as I have pointed 
out, is expected to increase sharply in 
the coming months. 

As mentioned in the case of the unem- 
ployed in my congressional district, most 
of these 145,800 jobless Americans have 
been, or will be, forced to live on public 
assistance and surplus commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, the conditions that I 
have outlined in my congressional dis- 
trict, and in the entire State of Penn- 
sylvania, in good conscience cannot be 
ignored. It isa situation which demands 
our immediate action on H.R. 4806 now 
before us. 

While I support H.R. 4806, I deem it 
necessary to call the attention of the 
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House to the fact that the bill ignores 
the plight of some 50,000 unemployed 
railroaders who have lost their eligibility 
to railroad unemployment insurance, be- 
cause they have less than 10 years of 
service. 

When mention was made of extending 
unemployment benefits, on February 9, 
I introduced H.R. 4178, in behalf of the 
unemployed railroaders, and this bill was 
referred to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

On February 15, I not only wrote to 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, 
calling his attention to the necessity of 
amending H.R. 4806, or approving my 
bill, H.R. 4178, but under date of Feb- 
ruary 23, I sent a telegram to President 
Kennedy soliciting the support of his ad- 
ministration in behalf of my efforts to 
give unemployed railroaders equal treat- 
ment with those who will benefit from 
H.R. 4806, if enacted into law. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have not re- 
ceived a reply from either the President, 
or the Secretary of Labor, I am making 
part of my remarks copies of the tele- 
gram and letter which I mentioned 
earlier: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1961. 
Hon. ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
The Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY GOLDBERG: I have just read 
your statement of February 15, 1961, before 
the House Ways and Means Committee re- 
garding H.R. 3864, the “Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961,” 
and I was disappointed to learn that no men- 
tion was made of a similar extension for 
those covered by the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

For your information, some 50,000 unem- 
ployed railroad employees all with less than 
10 years of service, would qualify for an 
extension of benefits in the event the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act is amend- 
ed while only 40,000 would actually draw 
such benefits at an overall estimated cost of 
$25 million. 

In my congressional district, there are 
549 unemployed railroaders who have or in 
a matter of weeks will have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits. Of 
this number, 255 reside in my hometown of 
Altoona, Pa. 

I am enclosing a copy of my bill, H.R. 4178 
which extends additional benefits for certain 
unemployed individuals who have exhausted 
their rights to unemployment compensation 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. It is my belief that H.R. 3864 
should be amended to include this group of 
individuals; thus, equal rights would be 
given to those covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation Act and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. 

It is my hope that favorable consideration 
can be given to my proposal as this group 
of unemployed individuals is deserving of 
every possible assistance. 

Thanking you and with best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: You will recall that 
in 1958 the Eisenhower recommendations for 
extending unemployment compensation 
benefits for individuals who had exhausted 
their benefit entitlement included railroad 
workers. No similar endeavors are currently 
being made by the administration to help 
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this deserving group of Americans. I have 
previously written to Secretary Goldberg in 
regard to this matter and strongly urge that 
your administration give the plight of our 
railroad workers careful consideration. I 
have pending a bill, H.R. 4178, that would 
help our railroad workers receive more ade- 
quate protection during periods of unem- 
ployment. I would appreciate the support 
of the administration in behalf of the en- 
actment of this necessary legislation. 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 


Mr. Chairman, when the Eisenhower 
administration in 1958 extended unem- 
ployment benefits, they did not forget the 
unemployed railroaders. 

Therefore, I hope the Congress will 
take action on my bill, H.R. 4178 to pro- 
vide additional unemployment benefits 
for certain individuals who have ex- 
hausted their rights to unemployment 
compensation under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a couple 
of days ago I received a dividend check 
on my Government life insurance. 
With that check, enclosed in the enve- 
lope was a slip, labeled ‘Important 
Notice.” Let me read the first sentence 
of this notice: 

The VA is paying ahead of schedule the 
1961 dividend on Government life insurance 
as part of the President’s program for ad- 
vancing the economy. 


I wonder if, when the checks go out, 
under this blown-up unemployment 
compensation bill, whether there will be 
a similar slip stating in effect that the 
checks are being issued out of the kind- 
ness of the heart of the President of the 
United States. Now the President did 
not pay me that dividend out of Federal 
funds. It is my money he is using to 
“advance the economy.” In other words, 
I am “advancing the economy,” and so 
is every other ex-serviceman who paid 
into this insurance fund. I resent this 
kind of political propaganda. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I do not know about 
that, but I can assure the gentleman that 
we have no intention on the Committee 
on Ways and Means of sending any- 
thing of that sort out. It is my hope that 
the gentleman from Iowa will vote for 
this bill in order that he can receive some 
of the credit along with the administra- 
tion and along with the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like assurance 
from the gentleman that this kind of 
slip will not be sent out from the White 
House or any other agency of Govern- 
ment when checks go out under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman realizes the States will be send- 
ing the checks out under the pending 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I commend 
the gentleman for bringing this very 
serious matter to the floor of the House. 


A A 
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I regard this as very low politics. I am 
shocked to find the President of the 
United States doing such a thing, if he 
is the one who is responsible for this 
kind of slip going into these dividend 
payments. I have seen that happen be- 
fore in Missouri. I regard it as the 
cheapest kind of politics. 

Mr. GROSS. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman from Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I have listened attentively to 
the debate this afternoon and I have 
heard not one speaker on either side of 
the aisle supporting this bill mention 
one of the heavily contributing factors 
to unemployment, and that is the flood- 
ing of this country with foreign imports, 
the exporting, if you will, of jobs. I 
have heard no mention of unemploy- 
ment brought about because of the 
Democrat free-trade policy that we have 
to endure and which helps provide the 
alibi for legislation of this nature. 

You may recall the other day when 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dent], spoke on the subject of ruinous 
imports. I pointed out that the Ford 
Motor Co. recently spent some $364 mil- 
lion to acquire an automobile plant in 
Great Britain and almost simulta- 
neously announced the permanent clos- 
ing of a Ford plant in Pennsylvania with 
a@ payroll of 1,500 to 2,000 heads of fam- 
ilies who were thrown out of work. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I gladly yield to my 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman has put 
his finger on one of the real contrib- 
uting factors to unemployment in this 
Nation, the flood of goods coming in from 
foreign nations who pay wages one-third 
of ours. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course. It is as 
effectively exporting jobs and swelling 
the ranks of unemployed as though 
deliberately planned that way. 

This bill deals with effects and not 
causes. When is this Congress going 
to start dealing with causes and stop 
this business of glossing over the evils 
that beget this kind of legislation? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. JongEs]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I favor the unemployment compen- 
sation program. I expect to vote for this 
bill because I will not have an opportu- 
nity to vote for the kind of motion to 
recommit I would like to see offered. 

Let me say at the outset that I agree 
with the chairman of the committee and 
am in full concurrence with his state- 
ment that he does not want to see Fed- 
eral standards set up by this program. 
At the same time, however, I want to 
call attention to a situation that exists 
on which the chairman and myself do 
not see eye to eye the correction of 
which I think would not be setting a 
Federal standard. 

I refer to the fact, that I learned only 
the other day to my astonishment, that 
a Federal employee who has been re- 
tired on a pension to which the Federal 
Government had made a contribution, is 
also permitted to draw unemployment 
compensation. To cite a specific case, 
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this employee—and there are many 
more like her, I have since found out— 
draws retirement pay of around $300 a 
month and yet goes down here to the 
District of Columbia Board and repre- 
sents herself as being unemployed and 
gets unemployment compensation. 

I do not think there was any inten- 
tion on the part of Congress to provide 
unemployment benefits for a case such 
as that. I have since discussed it with 
a number of Members of Congress who 
evidently are better informed than I, 
for they say that that is nothing, that as 
a Member of Congress if you are de- 
feated and have reached retirement age 
you can take the retirement pay to which 
you have contributed and to which the 
Government has contributed and you 
can also draw such social security bene- 
fits as you may have built up in some 
other industry, and then represent your- 
self as being unemployed. I think abuses 
such as this should be corrected. I think 
we should have put a provision in this 
bill to the effect that unemployment 
compensation would not be payable to 
anyone drawing a retirement pension to 
which the Federal Government has con- 
tributed. 

The taxpayer has contributed to that 
one retirement. He is also contributing 
that portion of the unemployment fund. 
So I feel that any time the Congress pro- 
vides Federal funds we have the respon- 
sibility of determining how those funds 
are spent. Again, I am for States 
rights. I do not want to see the Con- 
gress try to tell the various States how 
they should administer their laws, but I 
do say that before Federal money gets 
into the channel there should be some 
safeguarding that that money is not 
going to be used to further compensate 
@ person to whom the Federal Govern- 
ment has contributed a part of their pen- 
sion and particularly when that pension 
is adequate enough to provide a good 
livelihood. Those people are not en- 
titled to the provisions of an unemploy- 
ment law and it was not set up for that 
purpose. Again I say I am in favor of 
States rights. I will probably have to 
vote for this bill although I dislike voting 
for a bill that puts the stamp of approval 
on the kind of a practice that I believe is 
contrary to the intention of Congress. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas, 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. MILLS. As I understood the gen- 
tleman’s example referred to Members of 
Congress. I want to set the record 
straight because there is enough misin- 
formation circulated at all times about 
the status of Members of Congress. No 
Member of Congress defeated for reelec- 
tion will be eligible for unemployment 
compensation under title XV. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Let me ask 
the gentleman this question: Under some 
State laws or the regulations of the 
States, if a Member is defeated for re- 
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election to Congress, and although he 
might be entitled to retirement benefits, 
he would still be eligible to apply and 
qualify for unemployment benefits under 
the standards of some of the States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MILLS. Not unless you built up 
a benefit year in employment other than 
that in Congress, you would not. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The Federal 
employee who has built it up and retires, 
gets a retirement pension. Is not the 
same thing applicable there? 

Mr. MILLS. Members of Congress are 
not Federal employees for the purpose 
of unemployment compensation and are 
not so designated under title XV of the 
Social Security Act. People who are 
Federa! employees—for example, those 
that are in the classified civil service— 
may upon losing their job, have unem- 
ployment benefits available to them in 
keeping with the provisions of the State 
law in which they live. We have no uni- 
form application. We find it both ways. 
If a person is unemployed in your State 
because of losing a Government job that 
person gets benefits under your State 
law just as any other employee would. 
But the gentleman from Missouri must 
bear in mind, that individual must be 
available for employment and there 
must be an absence of suitable employ- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does it have 
to be employment compatible with the 
State laws? 

Mr. MILLS. It has to be what is de- 
fined under your State law as suitable 
employment. It does not have to be Fed- 
eral employment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The fellow 
who is a bookkeeper, if they offered him 
a ditch-digging job he would not be com- 
pelled to take it? 

Mr. MILLS. I am not going to quar- 
rel with the gentleman about what the 
good people of Missouri want in their 
laws 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am in favor 
of the people of Missouri making their 
own laws. 

Mr. MILLS. The people of Missouri 
should not tell the people of my State 
what ought to be in our laws. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. We have dis- 
cussed this, and our only point of differ- 
ence is this: You contend that we would 
place a restriction on the terms of un- 
employment of the Government em- 
ployee who is retired, and who is drawing 
retirement, and say that would be an 
interference with the laws of the District 
of Columbia or of the States, and that 
would be your reason for opposing it? 

Mr. MILLS. No, there are other rea- 
sons. That is one of them. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did you not 
tell me that you felt a person who was 
drawing $300 a month pension should 
not avail himself or should not be per- 
mitted to avail himself of unemployment 
compensation? 

Mr. MILLS. If I were passing judg- 
ment on this matter in the State, I would 
certainly vote that way, yes. But I am 
not going to tell the State of Arkansas 
or the State of Missouri that my judg- 
ment is better than their judgment. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not in- 
tend to, either. But did you not agree 
that as Members of Congress we have a 
responsibility to preserve the Federal 
taxpaying dollar? 

Mr. MILLS. 
dollar? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes, the dol- 
lars that are collected by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, but in this in- 
stance, if we go to the extent that I am 
afraid the gentleman’s suggestion would 
lead us, we would be imposing a Federal 
program on top of the State program 
without regard to what the State’s ar- 
rangements were for the duration of a 
weekly payment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I just say 
that I am sorry we cannot agree. I just 
do not agree with your philosophy on 
this. 

Mr. MILLS. There is no difference in 
our philosophy on this particular point. 
I have tried to make it clear to the 
gentleman. The difference is where to 
correct the situation. The gentleman 
remembers what took place before the 
Committee on Rules yesterday in con- 
nection with the District of Columbia 
unemployment compensation law. Our 
committee does not have jurisdiction 
over those people. If the District unem- 
ployment laws do not operate as we want 
them to operate, there is a proper com- 
mittee of the Congress that has jurisdic- 
tion over that matter. But, I do not 
want this Congress telling the people of 
my State—at the moment I do not, at 
least—how to run their affairs, and I 
have not thought it was advisable for 
the Congress of the United States to 
tell my legislature and the people of my 
State what kind of unemployment com- 
pensation law was best for the people 
of Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I agree with 
you 100 percent. I do not want the Con- 
gress to tell my people what to do, and I 
do not want the Congress to tell the 
people of the District of Columbia what 
to do. I want the Committee on the 
District of Columbia to do it. But, I 
still say if we take Federal money before 
it goes to the States and before it goes 
to the District of Columbia and just 
make a prohibition on that one category, 
that we are not destroying and we are 
not interfering with the program. And, 
I am with you 100 percent. I want the 
District of Columbia to try to correct 
this system now. I am, again, with you 
on that. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Baker]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, after 
careful study and consideration I voted 
for this bill as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and I shall 
vote for it here. I shall give the same 
thorough consideration to all proposals 
from the executive department. It is 
my hope and belief that if we take steps 
to keep this Nation’s economy on as even 
a keel as possible, that this program will 
be more temporary than is contemplated 
under this bill under consideration. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Byrnes]. 


Federal taxpaying 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that the chairman of 
the committee will not be offended later 
on in the year when I remind him of his 
concern about preserving States rights 
in this program and in the integrity of 
the States with respect to it, because as 
long as he holds to that position he 
will always find me on his side. I would 
mention to the Members here that that 
is an issue that will no doubt face us 
one of these days, because there is no 
secret being made of the fact that the 
present administration does intend to 
ask this Congress for the establishment 
of Federal standards and to superimpose 
our judgment on the States. I serve 
notice at this time that I shall oppose 
any such proposals and oppose anything 
in that direction with every capacity that 
I have at my command. 

The legislation before us today, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, I put in an entirely 
different light. It is not a Federal stand- 
ards program. It is a temporary pro- 
gram. I will admit it is a program of 
Federal benefits with a Federal tax tied 
to the current Federal unemployment 
tax, but it does not involve a change of 
State systems. I will agree that this is 
not a perfect solution of problems we 
face in periods of general economic de- 
clines, where we have a high rate of 
unemployment over a protracted period 
oi time. 

I would suggest, as I suggested to the 
Secretary of Labor when he appeared 
before our committee, that we have two 
distinct problems with respect to unem- 
ployment. One is the problem incident 
to normal unemployment; the techni- 
cians refer to it as frictional unemploy- 
ment. And to meet the problems of that 
type of unemployment we set up years 
ago the system of Federal-State unem- 
ployment compensation. I am proud to 
say that Wisconsin was one of the fore- 
runners in establishing such a system. 
But it was never intended, and I do not 
think that it should be intended today, 
that the system should meet every kind 
of unemployment that may exist under 
all circumstances. 

I think we have a special problem with 
relation to those periods when unem- 
ployment is for a protracted period and 
at a high rate, call it recession unem- 
ployment, if you will. In that situation 
we should recognize that a person who 
becomes unemployed has a much more 
difficult task of finding suitable employ- 
ment in what would be considered a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

I suggested to the Secretary that con- 
sideration should be given to the de- 
velopment of a permanent program of 
temporary assistance to the unemployed 
during periods of high and protracted 
unemployment. We should have a per- 
manent program of some kind either at 
the Federal level or at the State level, or 
a combined Federal-State program that 
would be triggered into effect to take care 
of the problems of the unemployed when 
the rate and duration of unemployment 
is unusually high. We should not en- 
cumber the present Federal-State system 
of unemployment compensation that has 
worked so well with the responsibility of 
taking care of conditions that arise in a 
national recessionary period. 
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Mr. Chairman, the question now before 
us, however, is what our attitude should 
be with respect to the specific proposal 
before us. I think we have to ask our- 
selves two questions. No. 1, should any- 
thing be done at this time? Do we have 
a problem in many of the States and in 
the country which gives rise to a con- 
cern and a need for doing something for 
the people who are unemployed and who 
have been unemployed for some con- 
siderable period of time and who are 
unable to find jobs, and whose unem- 
ployment compensation benefits have ex- 
pired? Frankly, I think we are justified 
in considering their plight and in doing 
something to alleviate that situation. I 
think we must recognize that although 
some States have taken some action 
which automatically triggers an exten- 
sion of their unemployment programs in 
the case of protracted unemployment, 
the number is very, very small. We also 
know .that the problem of doing it in 
each State presents serious difficulties if 
it is going to be of any particular effect 
at the present time. I come to the con- 
clusion that something should be done. 

Then we face the question of what 
should be done. We have no permanent 
program. We have only one thing to do; 
that is, we can look back to the experi- 
ence this Congress and the country faced 
in 1958. Whatdid wedothen? Because 
of the fact that it takes time to develop 
the kind of program that we would be 
willing to enact on a permanent basis, 
we must find a temporary solution to 
this temporary problem. The people we 
want to help need help now. They are 
not going to need the aid, we hope, in 
September or October or November. If 
there is a need, it is now. The econo- 
mists point to the fact that there is every 
expectation of an upturn in the economy. 
I should say at this point that I think we 
would get that upturn faster if the Pres- 
ident would stop talking about how bad 
everything is and how bad things might 
be tomorrow. But these people need 
something now. So if we are to do some- 
thing we must act as soon as possible. 
To do this, we have to look at what ex- 
perience we have had and what has been 
tried before. That is what we have done. 
In general we have taken the 1958 pro- 
gram as it related to the determination 
of who would be entitled to benefits, the 
amount of the benefit, the duration of 
benefits, and how they should be paid. 
This is not identical to the 1958 program, 
however, because, as has been pointed 
out by some of my colleagues, we do 
finance it in a different way. 

I want to compliment the committee 
for not accepting the program in financ- 
ing as sent to us by the administration. 
The administration proposed to finance 
the program by an increase in the base 
against which the tax rate applies, and 
they also proposed a permanent increase 
in the unemployment tax. The commit- 
tee has made this a temporary tax that 
coincides with the temporary aspect of 
the benefits involved. This program is 
therefore separate from the regular pro- 
gram. It is not tied in with the general 
unemployment compensation program. 
A separate benefit, and a separate tax, 
both of which have definite expiration 
dates. Instead of increasing the base, 
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as recommended by the administration, 
the committee bill increases the tax rate 
and does not disturb the base. This isa 
much more desirable way to raise the 
additional funds. To pay back the 
moneys advanced by the general funds of 
the Treasury under the administration 
proposal would have taken up to 6 years. 
We said no, we should pay it within a 
reasonable period of time to get it behind 
us, and not have it hanging over our 
heads. I believe this too was a wise de- 
cision. It will be financed in 2 years 
rather than 6. 

I think one of the mistakes we made in 
1958 and we still have it hanging over 
our heads today is that the States were 
not expected to begin paying back the 
loans until 1963. The very fact that 
that is hanging over the heads of a num- 
ber of States made it inadvisable to have 
another loan program which would be 
put on top of a loan program already in 
existence which has not been repaid. 

What we are faced with today is a 
matter of finding the most expeditious, 
the most equitable, and the soundest 
way of providing aid to those currently 
unemployed who have exhausted their 
normal unemployment compensation. 

I think the bill before us is about the 
best we can do. As a temporary pro- 
gram, I support this bill. I would hope, 
however, that after the rainy day and 
in the sunshine we may consider doing 
something to repair this roof with a 
permanent program to take care of these 
temporary situations. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I understand this 
program is one which is administered 
entirely by State officials and under 
State laws. Therefore, we as the U.S. 
Congress have no part in determining 
any rules or regulations as to eligibility. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. As to 
eligibility or the amount of benefits or 
duration, that is generally true. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Yes. Several sug- 
gestions have been made in various State 
legislatures, I understand, to require 
those applying for unemployment com- 
pensation to meet some duty for remain- 
ing eligible. I think we will agree that 
probably unemployment resulting from 
automation will be a continuing problem, 
and that the people most adversely af- 
fected will be those who are the least 
trained. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr.SCHENCK. Therefore, Iam won- 
dering, Mr. Chairman, if any suggestion 
could be made to the appropriate officials 
of the several States to suggest to them 
that as a requirement of eligibility, they 
might ask those who are receiving these 
benefits to attend a vocational school at 
night in facilities already available in 
these communities, and whether or not 
the gentleman feels the new skills learned 
and whether such ‘educational oppor- 
tunities might be helpful in meeting the 
problem of automation and also the prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
say to the gentleman there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the need for greater 
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emphasis on vocational training must be 
recognized if we are to cope with the 
problem of unemployment resulting 
from automation. Certainly, there is 
nothing that would prevent the States 
from taking action along the line sug- 
gested, but I would caution my colleague 
because I would not, under any circum- 
stances, want to start writing here the 
criteria and conditions and standards 
that the State laws must comply with 
because as soon as we do that, we might 
just as well take the whole system into 
the Federal Government and operate 
it as a Federal system. I would be op- 
posed to our dictating to the States, but 
I certainly hope the States read the re- 
marks of the gentleman and perhaps get 
the idea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their 
remarks on the bill at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
with the level of unemployment at a 
temporary high level, it seems clear to 
me that the need for relief is clearly 
established and the unemployed workers 
of our Nation must be given a further 
transition period in which to become 
employed. This is provided under the 
terms of H.R. 4806. 

I am convinced that our economy will 
right itself in the near future, when 
delayed construction projects can be 
undertaken and inventory replacements 
are begun, so that this program, so suc- 
cessfully employed in the 1958 recession, 
appears to me to be a logical one. It 
should be emphasized that it is an insur- 
ance program and not a welfare handout. 

State unemployment programs, in the 
main, are not designed to overcome criti- 
cal situations resulting from long-term 
unemployment. I join with the Mem- 
bers of the Committee whose hope it is 
that more States will act to deal effec- 
tively with the special problems imposed 
on the Federal-State unemployment 
compensation program so that the need 
for action at the Federal level during 
times of business slack can be lessened. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, the 
humanitarian motives that once again 
impel us to provide the several States 
with the means for alleviating the dis- 
tress of prolonged unemployment should 
not be permitted to blind us to certain 
other broad, social questions that, so far, 
remain unanswered. 

I doubt that there is a Member of this 
body that does not appreciate full well 
how useful a device our Federal-State 
system of unemployment insurance has 
become. It has time and again demon- 
strated its ability not only to relieve 
distress but to bring a certain measure 
of stability to our economic system as it 
goes through recurring patterns of nor- 
mal upturns and downturns that we so 
far have been unable to avoid. Let us 
recognize, however, as we prepare to use 
this vehicle once again in an atmosphere 
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of real emergency need, that this sys- 
tem was only designed and intended to 
provide temporary benefits to what might 
be called normal workers to help them 
through limited and therefore normal 
periods of unemployment. 

So designed and intended, the pro- 
gram which we now seek to expand upon 
represented a judgment on the part of 
our society that a particular group of 
unemployed workers is properly helped 
in this special way because they are 
marked by a particular set of circum- 
stances: They are regular members of 
the labor force. Their wages are suf- 
ficiently high to make an insurance pay- 
ment based thereon significant. They 
are normally employed, but at jobs 
which are normally subject to relatively 
brief periods of unemployment at the 
end of which they can normally expect 
to be reemployed. 

One can readily see that normality 
is therefore the key concept on which 
we have based a determination that 
benefits originating through such a pro- 
gram should be limited in duration. 
The boundaries of that limitation are 
subject to debate. Short of federalizing 
a standard limit, the several States will 
probably continue to determine their 
own separate limits for themselves, based 
upon their separate experience and un- 
derstanding of circumstances that are 
peculiar to their separate situations. 
Whether or not it would be wise for the 
Federal Government to intervene in this 
area is the subject of another congres- 
sional committee and discussion thereof 
is not germane to the action we may take 
on H.R. 4806. 

I will support H.R. 4806, even though 
I have some serious reservations over 
the fairness, State by State, of the 
financing provisions it includes as con- 
trasted to the optional loan program we 
approved in 1958. Under the closed rule 
nothing can be done about those reserva- 
tions, and I am willing to submerge them 
in recognition of the fact that the na- 
tional interest seems to indicate that this 
bill should pass. In giving it our ap- 
proval, however, as we seem prepared to 
do, let us recognize that in dealing with 
unlimited unemployment as we now are, 
we are dealing not with a normal but 
with an abnormal condition which per- 
haps should not be the proper concern 
of any soundly conceived scheme for 
unemployment insurance. 

If it were, then there would be no 
point or need for having any limit for 
benefits whatsoever, and we would be 
moving, on the basis of a further judg- 
ment on the part of our society, toward 
abandonment of what has proven to be 
a fine tool of limited application, prop- 
erly funded by employer contributions 
that have become a normal or budg- 
etable part of the cost of doing business, 
in favor of a new social operation calling 
for heavier equipment and different en- 
gineering. 

There would then be no magic, if 
magic there is, in the present 26-week 
benefit limit which has been set by my 
State of New York. ‘There would be no 
magic in extending that limit to 39 weeks 
as New York will undoubtedly now do 
with Federal funds. For, with none of 
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us wanting to see any of our people go 
hungry or unsheltered, with all of us 
dedicated to measures that, without the 
requirement of a debasing means test, 
will avoid the unreasonable hardships 
that are the lot of people out of work, 
how could we tell the head of any fam- 
ily that he will not suffer unduly for 39 
weeks but thereafter society will be un- 
able to provide for him? If unemploy- 
ment insurance is good for 39 weeks, 
then why is it not good for 52 weeks, or 
104 weeks and so on, ad infinitum, ad 
ridiculum? 

The answer is, of course, that while we 
may now do so for the second time in 
2 years, we should not go on indefinitely 
relying on the weak reed of extending 
unemployment insurance benefits as the 
only means of dealing with prolonged or 
abnormal unemployment in the first 
place, and that it may well be an indict- 
ment of all governments, both State and 
Federal, that we have so far been unable 
t devise any better method for dealing 
with emergencies like the one we now 
face. 

It has become an accepted part of 
our system that an employer should in- 
vest in unemployment insurance de- 
signed to protect his own employees 
from the hardships of layoffs resulting 
from a decline in his particular business 
endeavor. This is an investment that 
all employers understand is a social 
necessity and make willingly. But I am 
sure they could find little logic in being 
required to provide all the funds, at least 
in the long run, which would be used 
to support all persons out of jobs in- 
definitely in a real recession or depres- 
sion. If we were to load such an addi- 
tional burden on the employers of the 
Nation at the very time they were strug- 
gling to get out of the doldrums them- 
selves we might find that, on the 
small-business level at least, we would 
be adding to the Nation’s burden of un- 
employment. Even if we are only trend- 
ing in that direction I think that, in all 
fairness, before going further we should 
pause and consider the logic of requiring 
our job producers alone to shoulder the 
cost of extending tax-free benefits to all 
workers, including secondary wage 
earners, such as young, single men and 
women, particularly those living at 
home, the married woman whose hus- 
band continues to work, the retiree, the 
casual worker, and those who in one way 
or another have caused their own un- 
employment, instead of just to those 
steady workers who have a bona fide 
attachment to the labor market. 

Perhaps, indeed, we might better be 
devoting our attention to seeking ways 
and means of creating more job oppor- 
tunities and of training our people in 
order that they may be better prepared 
to take advantage thereof. Putting peo- 
ple back to work and providing the esti- 
mated 4,000 new jobs that will be nec- 
essary each day from now on to take 
care of the persons entering the army 
of job-hunters for the first time is a 
community responsibility, in which both 
management and labor and government 
at all levels must play a part. 

So, Mr. Chairman, as we act today to 
alleviate distress, let us also address our- 
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selves with alacrity to the longer range 
but nonetheless immediate problem of 
encouraging economic growth, thus per- 
mitting our employers to create the job 
opportunities which are the real key to 
prosperity in a healthy economy. 

I am happy to see that our new admin- 
istration has concerned itself with the 
necessity for doing so. Only recently, 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
was quoted by the Associated Press as 
saying: 

The forward progress of the economy rests 
primarily with private industry in the United 
States and its ability to provide good jobs, 
at good wages. 


Mr. Goldberg then added: 

This administration, working now to re- 
vive economic life, will move forward with 
broad policies to create a climate of busi- 
ness opportunity that will fuel a higher rate 
of economic growth. 


Only in that way can we stimulate our 
economy so that it will once again work 
as we must have faith that it can, pro- 
viding us with the rich human and 
material blessings from which, under 
freedom, have flowed our strengths. I 
am convinced there are hidden resources, 
almost beyond comprehension, in the 
free-enterprise system, that we have so 
far scarcely tapped. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that I followed the course of simple 
human compassion in voting to extend 
the duration of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits to those who, through no 
fault of their own, are unable to find 
work. 

We should not fool ourselves, however, 
into thinking that the extension of the 
duration of unemployment compensation 
benefits constitutes any real solution of 
the problem of unemployment. This is 
merely a stopgap measure. 

I feel that the influx of foreign-made 
goods produced with cheap labor, cou- 
pled with the spread of automation in 
domestic production, present problems 
which must be faced and solved. 

I hope that the resolution which I have 
introduced to study the possibility of a 
sliding scale of tariffs based on an inter- 
national fair labor standards schedule 
will receive serious consideration by the 
Congress, and that the Special House 
Committee on the Impact of Automation 
on Unemployment, of which I am a 
member, will also contribute to the solu- 
tion of this problem which causes such 
hardship and despair to so many people. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, as 
early as last spring our economy began 
its downward slide into what I hope we 
can all at last agree upon is its present 
recessionary state. This makes it our 
fourth recession in the last 13 years— 
clearly a reflection of more deep-seated 
trouble than just the rolling inventory 
readjustment that some economists and 
politicians would have us accept it as. 
This game of nomenclature we have in- 
dulged in during recent periods of eco- 
nomic decline does not hide the facts 
from the intelligent observer. As Prof. 
Paul Samuelson in his task force report 
to President-elect Kennedy so wisely 
pointed out: 

He misreads the role of confidence in eco- 
nomic life who thinks that denying the obvi- 
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ous will cure the ailments of a modern 
economy. 


President Eisenhower in the waning 
days of his administration chose to ig- 
nore the economic facts of life around 
him and opposed taking any deliberate 
action to promote an upturn. This os- 
trich approach to Government economic 
responsibility which was displayed in 
1957-58 as well may have been one of the 
contributing factors in the economy’s 
never completing its comeback from the 
1957-58 recession. 

The 1959 and 1960 years of recovery, 
when we were out to set new records in 
production and in the full employment 
of our economic resources, proved to be 
sadly disappointing. With the excep- 
tion of a single month, February 1960, 
national unemployment rates—season- 
ally adjusted—have never fallen below 
5 percent in the past 3% years. A mini- 
mum of at least 3.4 million Americans 
have been out of work during the period 
and of this number some 1 million have 
been unemployed for 15 weeks or more. 
Persistently high unemployment has led 
to 20 major labor markets, such as De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, and Atlantic City, and 
83 smaller areas—including Bridgeton, 
Long Branch, and Ocean City-Wild- 
wood-Cape May in my own State—being 
classified as chronic labor surplus areas 
potentially eligible for Federal depressed 
area assistance under President Ken- 
nedy’s program. The great industrial 
center of Newark, my home, is an area 
of substantial unemployment. I can 
vouch for the appalling human suffering 
and misery that lies behind the cold sta- 
tistics. 

Some 500,000 of the 5.4 million unem- 
ployed today have exhausted their un- 
employment compensation benefit rights 
due to the longevity of their unemploy- 
ment and an estimated 1.5 million more 
will join them in their unfortunate cir- 
cumstances by mid-1961. During the 
week ending February 11, 1961, State-in- 
sured unemployment reached 3,358,400, 
the highest weekly volume ever recorded. 
This represents a rate of 8.1 to 8.3 per- 
cent of the total workers covered by un- 
employment insurance. Just in this 
week alone 23,100 claimants exhausted 
their benefit rights. Steadily growing 
unemployment is increasingly having its 
impact on personal income and retail 
sales. 

While unemployment has remained 
discouragingly high since the closing 
months of 1957, our gross national prod- 
uct, too, has never regained its full po- 
tential. Gross national product was at 
a virtual standstill throughout 1960. 
Had our national economic capacity been 
fully utilized last year, output might 
have been at least 8 percent above its 
present $503.2 billion level. The steel 
industry alone, an important factor in 
our economic well-being, has been oper- 
ating at below 60 percent of capacity 
for many months. Accompanying this 
sluggishness in productive output, busi- 
ness investment, profits, construction, 
and inventory turnover are all below pre- 
dicted levels. 

One need not be a trained economist 
to realize that our economic problems 
are deeper than those of a temporary 
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inventory readjustment or business slow- 
down. We cannot hope to restore vigor 
and vitality to our national industrial 
machine by sitting back and waiting for 
the decline to run its course. To enter- 
tain such an idea is folly, for it in- 
volves the waste of valuable American 
productive capacity and the abandon- 
ment of many of our fellow citizens to 
a state of human misery. A fundamental 
consideration we must keep in mind— 
“more fraught with significance for pub- 
lic policy than the recession itself is 
the vital fact that it has been superim- 
posed upon an economy which, in the 
last few years, has been sluggish and 
tired’”’—to quote the able Professor Sam- 
uelson again. 

Not content to follow the example of 
the Eisenhower administration in its 
policy of inaction, within 2 weeks after 
his inauguration President Kennedy sent 
to the Congress an extensive program to 
restore momentum to the American 
economy. This program looks beyond 
an upturn in the recession to the basic 
weaknesses holding back our maximum 
economic growth. Many of the measures 
he advocated have subsequently been 
initiated by administrative action. 
Among these have been the liberaliza- 
tion of FHA mortgage credit, a speedup 
in college housing and urban renewal 
outlays, expanding the variety and 
quantity of surplus food distributions, 
the early payment of veterans life in- 
surance dividends, and the acceleration 
of Government procurement and public 
works spending. There has been no 
thought of undertaking a massive public 
works program because the situation 
today apparently does not warrant such 
a step, but President Kennedy has 
sought to expedite already initiated 
projects to help stimulate employment 
and the flow of consumer income. 

At this point it might be well to com- 
ment on the argument traditionally 
used to oppose the expansion of public 
works expenditures as an antirecession- 
ary measure—that is, the lag between 
conception and _ effectiveness. Even 
should the trough of the recession be 
reached within a matter of several 
months, which many economists now 
doubt, an accelerated public works pro- 
gram in areas where the projects are 
desperately needed can serve as a stim- 
ulant to insure continuing economic 
prosperity and the attainment of dy- 
namic economic growth. 

An interesting and encouraging action 
since the advent of the present admin- 
istration was the announcement this 
week by the Federal Reserve Board that 
it was abandoning its 8-year practice of 
confining its open market operations to 
short-term Government securities. The 
international balance-of-payments prob- 
lem has necessitated our maintaining or 
even raising Government short-term in- 
terest rates to stem the gold outflow. In 
order to stimulate economic activity 
through the easing of credit restraints 
the Federal Reserve intends to lower 
long-term interest rates through its deal- 
ings on the Government security markets 
in longer term maturities. With lower 
long-term interest rates, small business, 
State and local governments, and home- 
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builders, who have long felt the pinch of 
tight credit, can undertake investment 
spending programs which in turn will 
spur on demand in the durable goods 
sector and general economic expansion. 
This approach kas been sought by a 
number of Members of Congress for some 
time to little avail. Now that the Fed- 
eral Reserve has adopted this new ap- 
proach it can become one of the corner- 
stones of President Kennedy’s economic 
policy. 

In addition to the administrative 
moves which have been expeditiously 
handled in the executive branch, Presi- 
dent Kennedy requested action by the 
Congress on a number of measures to al- 
leviate the suffering from the recession 
and to revive the economy. The measure 
which requires the most immediate at- 
tention is the temporary extension of un- 
employment insurance, because of its 
fast economic impact. The President 
has asked that unemployment benefits be 
temporarily extended for an additional 
13 weeks to aid those who have already 
exhausted their insurance rights. The 
income put into the hands of the chroni- 
cally unemployed will flow back into the 
economy immediately in the form of ad- 
ditional purchasing power. It is the fair- 
est and the most effective step, for it 
provides money where it is most needed 
and where it will be fully utilized in 
consumer spending. The Ways and 
Means Committee is to be commended 
for reporting this legislation, and the 
measure to extend aid to dependent 
children of the unemployed under the 
Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams. I urge the House to accord 
speedy approval to these bills. Though 
this is only a temporary remedy and not 
a substitute for the needed revision of the 
whole unemployment compensation sys- 
tem, the economic emergency requires 
action at once, and a complete overhaul- 
ing of the system could not be completed 
in time to be effective during this 1961 
recession. 

President Kennedy also recommended 
a realistic distressed area redevelop- 
ment program, a raise in, and an ex- 
tension of the minimum wage, five im- 
provements in the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program. In 
each case these measures would inject 
vital income into special areas of the 
economy where the need is most desper- 
ate. It is sad to reflect that had the 
depressed areas bill we passed, either 
in 1958, or in 1960, not been vetoed, 
many of those presently among the 
chronically unemployed might now be 
making an adequate living in a revived 
local economy, rather than having to 
rely on public assistance, or food sur- 
plus programs for survival. Now that 
we have a President in the White House 
who is touched by the plight of these 
areas, and their populations, we should 
with due speed enact depressed areas 
legislation, and try to make up for the 
3 lost years, when assistance could have 
been available. I am gratified that a 
House Banking and Currency Subcom- 
mittee, under the able chairmanship of 
the Honorable Wricut Patman, is now 
holding hearings on this vital legisla- 
tion of which I am a sponsor. 
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I cannot stress too highly the need for 
prompt action. We cannot allow politi- 
cal considerations to color our delibera- 
tions on these measures which are 
clearly for the general welfare. Speed 
is of the essence if we are to gain the 
maximum value from these recovery 
programs, and if we are to end the waste 
of our human and technical resources. 
Congress has an obligation to the Amer- 
ican public not to delay a day in giving 
the President’s legislative request its 
careful consideration. 

In closing, let me respond to those who 
would have us think that these programs 
will cause a renewed inflationary spiral, 
and therefore should not be undertaken. 
Mr. Chairman, the American economy 
cannot operate on a reduced number of 
cylinders in order to insure absolute 
price stability. Our basic national goals 
of maximum economic growth and full 
employment cannot be pushed aside be- 
cause of a threat that real American 
prosperity may entail a degree of creep- 
ing inflation. The challenge of infla- 
tion must be met, but not at the risk 
of impairing our economic well-being, 
and increasing the hardship of unem- 
ployment. In this world of ours, eco- 
nomic stagnation can only lead even- 
tually to the final deterioration of our 
free democratic Nation. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
Members of the House to vote for H.R. 
4806. 

In his state of the Union message Pres- 
ident Kennedy ended the “refuse to face 
the facts” era. The President coura- 
geously told the American people that— 

The present state of our economy is dis- 
turbing * * *. Save for a brief period in 
1958, insured unemployment is at the high- 
est peak in our history. Of some 5% mil- 
lion Americans who are without jobs, more 
than 1 million have been searching for work 
for more than 4 months. And during each 
month some 150,000 workers are exhausting 
their already meager jobless benefit rights. 


Only an informed public and an in- 
formed legislature can meet the prob- 
lems of the Nation with vigor and intelli- 
gence. The economic facts of the re- 
cession show that H.R. 4806 must be 
passed 


Since last July unemployment has ris- 
en from 3,800,000 to 5,400,000. Recently, 
the Federal Reserve Board declared that 
the decline in industrial production 
which began last year continued into 
January. Using May 1960 as base of 
100, the January level was 93. Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg stated 
that approximately 500,000 persons have 
already exhausted their benefits, and it 
is estimated the number will be 600,000 
by April 1, 1961, and by April 1, 1962, 
some 3 million workers will have ex- 
hausted their benefits before getting 
jobs. 

The committee report clearly indi- 
cates that the State unemployment bene- 
fit programs are not designed to aid the 
unemployed on a long term basis. The 
report states: 

On a nationwide average in 1960, an indi- 
vidual making his first claim for unemploy- 
ment benefits had a potential duration of 
244%, weeks * * *. In a time such as the 
present, however, when unemployment is 
widespread and people are being laid off at a 
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high rate it becomes very difficult for an un- 
employed individual to find work during the 
period of his benefit entitlement under State 
law. 


H.R. 4806 is not a drastic measure. 
This bill seeks to aid those who have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits 
and are still unemployed. The bill 
grants only limited aid. 

This legislation provides that an un- 
employed worker could receive unem- 
ployment benefits after he has exhausted 
his benefits under State law. Such 
benefits would be provided for 50 percent 
of the number of weeks provided under 
the State program. The extended bene- 
fits, however, would not be provided 
for more than 13 weeks. The proposed 
program will not be a drain on the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury. To finance 
the program a four-tenths of 1 percent 
Federal unemployment tax increase is 
proposed, and a separate account in the 
unemployment trust fund isset up. The 
program covers employees who have ex- 
hausted their benefits under State law 
after June 30, 1960, and before April 1, 
1962. ; 

It may well be that this bill does not 
go far enough. I feel that a greater in- 
crease in benefits, instead of an exten- 
sion for only 50 percent of the number 
of weeks covered by the State program, 
may be advisable. However, this is a 
first necessary step toward relieving the 
recession. 

In considering the increase let us keep 
in mind that this proposal is not only 
aimed at helping the unemployed but 
also would aid the entire Nation by rap- 
idly pumping nearly a billion dollars in- 
to the economy. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, recent 
figures released by the U.S. Department 
of Labor indicate that there are now 
more than 5 million workers unemployed. 
This is 6.6 percent of our labor force. 
In addition, there are 1.7 million non- 
farm workers on short time because of 
business conditions. Over 1 million 
workers have been unemployed for 34 
months and 643,000 have been seeking 
work for more than 6 months. 

In my congressional district in Penn- 
sylvania which embraces three coun- 
ties, Washington, Greene, and Fayette, 
more than 15 percent of the insured la- 
bor force is presently unemployed, and 
this is a very conservative estimate. In 
Greene County there are 1,509 insured 
unemployed or 15.7 percent of the in- 
sured labor force. In Washington 
County there are 8,640 insured unem- 
ployed or 17.4 percent of the insured 
labor force. In Fayette County the 
present unemployment rate has risen 
to 27.9 percent, which is the highest rate 
of employment in all of the 67 counties 
in Pennsylvania. In Fayette County as 
of January 15, 1961, the total able-bodied 
civilian labor force was 47,000; the total 
unemployed labor force was 13,000. The 
following unemployment compensation 
payments were made for the year 1960: 

Uniontown office: Number of pay- 
ments, 111,400; amount, $3,285,000. 

Connellsville office: Number of pay- 
ments, 62,300; amount, $1,833,000. 

Brownsville office: Number of pay- 
ments, 64,000; amount, $1,885,000. 
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The total payments for Fayette County 
were 237,700, and the total amount $7,- 
003,000. In addition, there were 19,197 
continued interstate unemployment 
claims filed by residents of Fayette 
County for out-of-State unemployment 
benefits. These figures do not begin to 
tell the whole story, however, because 
many of those unemployed are working 
only part time, some only a day or two 
a week. 

There has been a serious unemploy- 
ment problem in my district for some 
time. In Greene and Fayette Counties, 
employment in the coal mines has been 
steadily declining over the past decade. 
In Washington County, the steel mills 
are operating at about a 50-percent ca- 
pacity, and a great number of the work- 
ers are employed part time or have lost 
their jobs entirely. For example, the 
steelworkers union local in Donora, Pa., 
informs me that 70 percent of its 3,500 
members are now on layoff status and 
the remainder are on part time. Their 
unemployment benefits were exhausted 
as of December 1960. Another local in 
Allenport suffered a layoff of 1,500 in 
May 1960—nearly 60 percent of their 
membership—and 1,100 were still unem- 
ployed in mid-January. Their supple- 
mental unemployment benefits program 
has been gradually cut and in January 
benefits were only 30 percent of the orig- 
inal amount, and most of them were 
receiving their last SUB checks by the 
end of January. 

Today an estimated half million 
workers have exhausted all of their bene- 
fits and are living without income. Dur- 
ing the next 6 months about 1.5 million 
more will use up their benefits before 
finding jobs. It is believed that this bill 
will affect an estimated total of 3 mil- 
lion unemployed. 

A compassion for the physical suffer- 
ing of the families of millions of workers 
is in my opinion sufficient reason for en- 
acting this legislation even if there were 
no other. It will mean that these fam- 
ilies can look forward to some meager 
subsistence for a few weeks longer while 
the breadwinner looks for a job. 

The loss of income of large numbers 
of our citizens not only causes personal 
hardship; it depresses consumer spend- 
ing thus delaying recovery. Unem- 
ployment insurance was designed as a 
cushion during recessions and to give the 
consumer some purchasing power during 
unemployment. It is one of the ‘“‘built-in 
stabilizers” of our economy. There is 
need for adjustment in the duration of 
the benefits when they become exhausted 
by large numbers of unemployed before 
finding employment. 

Not only are many families in difficulty 
now, their children without sufficient 
food, clothing, and heat during this hard 
winter, but many more will be in simi- 
lar conditions as each month passes. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for this legis- 
lation is urgent. I hope the bill will 
pass. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to H.R. 4806. I regard it as un- 
necessary, unfair, and disciplinary as 
between States and I support the more 
detailed statements made by Congress- 
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man UtTr and Congressman ALGER in 

their discussion of the bill. 

HALF MILLION WORKERS STILL UNEMPLOYED 
HAVE EXHAUSTED UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 

in support of President Kennedy’s pro- 

posal to extend unemployment benefits 
on a temporary basis. This is the Presi- 
dent’s first antirecession economic meas- 
ure to come to the floor and it deserves 
the support of the House. Last month’s 
figures showed 5.4 million workers were 
still without jobs. About 3.4 million were 
receiving unemployment compensation. 

This legislation would extend unem- 
ployment payments to those persons who 
are out of work and have exhausted their 
26 weeks of benefits. Under terms of the 
measure the workers would be entitled 
to draw weekly unemployment benefits 
for an additional 13 weeks, if they can- 
not find jobs in the meantime. 

By giving the unemployed these addi- 
tional benefits, we are trying to stave off 
any possibility of undue hardship on 
them and their families, and maintain 
purchasing power in their pocketbooks. 
Maintenance of purchasing power will 
be a great stimulant to the economy. 
Many of the breadwinners of families 
have been unemployed for longer than 
26 weeks and have exhausted their 
benefits. They have not been recalled 
to their jobs. They are idle through no 
fault of their own. I am sure we all 
agree that these men and women would 
be much happier at work than they now 
are drawing unemployment benefits or 
seeking welfare assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues to 
support President Kennedy and vote in 
favor of extending unemployment com- 
pensation to the half million persons 
who have already exhausted their bene- 
fits but are still unemployed. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee for prompt- 
ly bringing this legislation to the floor 
of the House for action. The excellent 
presentation of the technical aspects of 
this bill clearly indicate that the mem- 
bers of the committee weighed all pos- 
sible methods of determining how the 
Unemployment Compensation Act could 
be extended. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the bill 
was brought before the House under a 
closed rule. Had it been presented un- 
der an open rule, those persons who are 
employed in the railroad industry could 
have been included rather than wait for 
@ separate measure to be reported out 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

While this bill extends benefits for an 
additional 13 weeks, or a total of 39 
weeks, unfortunately the people of Penn- 
sylvania will only receive the benefit of 
the Pennsylvania Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act which provides benefits 
for 30 weeks, rather than 26 weeks as 
provided in the basic Federal legislation. 

The State of Pennsylvania will be 
compensated for a full 13 weeks under 
the provisions of this bill. However, 
4 of those 13 weeks have already been or 
will have been expended to recipients of 
unemployment compensation. Those in- 
dividuals having exhausted their bene- 
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fits will receive an additional 9 weeks of 
compensation. 

The passage of the extension of the 
Unemployment Compensation Act is a 
welcome development in what I hope 
will be a series of steps toward reviving 
the economy of depressed areas. I trust 
our speedy action here today will pro- 
vide the needed impetus for immediate 
acceptance by the Senate. With quick 
action by the White House, the legisla- 
tion can get procedural machinery in 
operation in time to begin payments 
by April 1. 

While, of course, this measure creates 
only a stopgap against continued hard- 
ship, the money pumped into our econ- 
omy will put new life into areas of 
heavy unemployment. By the time the 
13-week extension of payments is ex- 
hausted, Congress will have, I hope, 
acted favorably on depressed area leg- 
islation, thus opening the way for 
growth of more job opportunities on a 
permanent basis. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, this leg- 
islation to extend the period of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits by 50 
percent, or an additional 13 weeks, is 
most important. 

The unemployment total in Greater 
Cleveland has reached 70,700. Almost 9 
percent of the labor force are currently 
unemployed. 

Continuing claims for unemployment 
benefits have now reached 47,446. These 
claims have continuously increased since 
November 25. Over 1,000 persons were 
added to the continuous claim list last 
week. 

Of the 70,700 workers presently unem- 
ployed, 33, 255 have either exhausted un- 
employment benefits or have no eligibil- 
ity. 

The extension of benefits under this 
bill and the companion bill to extend aid 
to children of unemployed workers are 
absolutely necessary to maintain mini- 
mum standards of family life in my 
community. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. No amendment is in 
order to the bill except amendments of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The bill is as follows: 

H.R. 4806 
A bill to provide for the establishment of 

a temporary program of extended unem- 

ployment compensation, to provide for a 

temporary increase in the rate of the Fed- 

eral unemployment tax, and for other pur- 
poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Temporary Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1961”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “compensation period” 
means, in the case of any individual, the 
period beginning with the first day of a 
benefit year (determined under applicable 
State law) for such individual and ending 
on the day before the first day of the next 
benefit year (determined under applicable 
State law) for such individual. If the ap- 
plicable State law does not define a benefit 
year, then for purposes of the preceding sen- 
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tence such term has the meaning prescribed 
by the Secretary. 

(2) The term “first claim” means the first 
request for determination of an individual’s 
right to temporary extended unemployment 
compensation, without regard to whether or 
not any compensation is paid. 

(3) The term “State unemployment com- 
pensation” means the regular unemployment 
compensation payable to an individual under 
the State law or title XV, and any addi- 
tional unemployment compensation payable 
to such individual under the State law or 
title XV during periods of high unemploy- 
ment. 

(4) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Labor of the United States. 

(5) The term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

(6) The term “State agency” means the 
agency of the State which administers its 
State law. 

(7) The term “State law” means the un- 
employment compensation law of the State, 
approved by the Secretary under section 3304 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and 
the unemployment compensation law of 
Puerto Rico during the last six months be- 
fore January 1, 1961. 

(8) The term “temporary extended unem- 
ployment compensation” means the addi- 
tional unemployment compensation payable 
under this Act. 

(9) The term “title XV” means title XV 
of the Social Security Act. 

(10) The term “week” means a week as 
defined in the applicable State law. 

PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 
Eligibility 

Sec.3. (a) Payment of temporary ex- 
tended unemployment compensation shall be 
made, for any week of unemployment which 
begins in the covered period specified in 
section 6, to individuals who have, after 
June 30, 1960, exhausted (within the mean- 
ing prescribed by the Secretary by regula- 
tions) all rights under the State law and 
title XV and who have no rights to unem- 
ployment compensation with respect to such 
week under any such law or under any other 
Federal or State unemployment compensa- 
tion law. 

Weekly benefit amount 


(b) The temporary extended unemploy- 
ment compensation payable to an individual 
for a week of total unemployment shall be 
the weekly benefit amount (including allow- 
ances for dependents) for total unemploy- 
ment which was payable to him pursuant to 
the State law or title XV under which he 
last exhausted his rights before making his 
first claim under this Act. The temporary 
extended unemployment compensation pay- 
able to an individual for a week of less than 
total unemployment shall be computed on 
the basis of such weekly benefit amount, 
except that in such computation allowances 
for dependents shall be taken into account 
in the manner provided by the applicable 
State law with respect to such a week of 
less than total unemployment. 


Application of State laws 


(c) Except where inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, the terms and condi- 
tions of the State law or title XV under 
which an individual most recently exhausted 
his rights shall apply to his claim for tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensa- 
tion and to the payment thereof. 


REIMBURSEMENT 


Src. 4. The United States shall reimburse 
any State, with which an agreement has 
been entered into under section 7 which in- 
cludes the provisions specified in subsection 
(a) (2) thereof, for any State unemployment 
compensation paid by it to an individual 
with respect to a week of unemployment 
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beginning in the covered period specified in 
section 6, to.the extent that the sum of such 
payment, plus the State unemployment 
compensation paid by such State for prior 
weeks of unemployment in the compensation 
period and not reimbursed under this sec- 
tion, exceeds 26 times the weekly benefit 
amount (including allowances for depend- 
ents) for total unemployment which was 
payable to such individual pursuant to State 
law or title XV in such compensation period. 


LIMITATION ON TOTAL PAYMENTS AND 
REIMBURSEMENTS 


Overall limitation 


Sec. 5. (a) The sum of the temporary 
extended unemployment compensation pay- 
able to any individual, plus the State un- 
employment compensation paid to such in- 
dividual with respect to which any State 
is entitled to reimbursement under this Act 
(or would be entitled to such reimburse- 
ment but for the fact that such compensa- 
tion is paid under title XV), shall not 
exceed whichever of the following amounts 
is the smaller: 

(1) An amount equal to 50 percent of the 
total amount of State unemployment com- 
pensation (including allowances for depend- 
ents) which was payable to him for his first 
compensation period, or 

(2) An amount equal to 13 times his 
weekly benefit amount for his first compen- 
sation period. 


Limitation based on compensation period 


(b) Payment of temporary extended un- 
employment compensation (and reimburse- 
ment of State unemployment compensation) 
shall not be made with respect to any indi- 
vidual for any week of unemployment, to the 
extent that such payment or reimburse- 
ment, when added to the sum of State un- 
employment compensation and temporary 
extended unemployment compensation paid 
to such individual with respect to prior 
weeks in the compensation period, would 
exceed 39 times such individual’s weekly 
benefit amount for such compensation 
period. 

Definitions 


(c) For purposes of this section— 

(1) The term “first compensation period” 
means— 

(A) in the case of any individual whose 
first claim under this Act is for a week of 
unemployment before his first reimburse- 
ment week, the compensation period in 
which he last exhausted his rights to State 
unemployment compensation before making 
such first claim, or 

(B) in the case of any other individual, 
the compensation period in which his first 
reimbursement week occurs. 

(2) In the case of any individual, the term 
“first reimbursement week’ means the first 
week with respect to which any State is en- 
titled to reimbursement under section 4 (or 
would be entitled to such reimbursement but 
for the fact that the compensation was paid 
under title XV). 

(3) An individual’s weekly benefit amount 
for any compensation period is the weekly 
benefit amount (including allowances for de- 
pendents) for total unemployment which 
was payable to him in such compensation 
period pursuant to the State law or title XV. 


COVERED PERIOD 


Sec. 6. In the case of any individual, the 
covered period referred to in sections 3 and 
4is the period— 

(1) beginning on whichever of the follow- 
ing is the later: 

(A) the 15th day after the date on which 
the Act is enacted, or 

(B) the day after the date on which any 
applicable agreement is entered into under 
section 7 or 8, and 

(2) ending— 

(A) on March 31, 1962, or 
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(B) on June 30, 1962, in the case of an 
individual who (for a week beginning before 
April 1, 1962) had a week with respect to 
which temporary extended unemployment 
compensation was payable under section 3, 
reimbursement was payable under section 4, 
or reimbursement would have been so pay- 
able but for the fact that the unemployment 
compensation was payable under title XV. 


AGREEMENTS WITH STATES 
In general 


Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary is authorized on 
behalf of the United States to enter into an 
agreeement with a State, or with the agency 
administering the State law, which shall in- 
clude the provisions described in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) or in either of them: 

(1) Such State agency will make, as agent 
of the United States, payments of temporary 
extended unemployment compensation to 
the individuals referred to in section 3 on the 
basis provided in this Act, and will otherwise 
cooperate with the Secretary and with other 
State agencies in making payments of tempo- 
rary extended unemployment compensation 
under this Act. 

(2) The United States will reimburse the 

State for regular unemployment compensa- 
tion paid under the conditions specified in 
section 4. 
Except as provided in section 8, temporary 
extended unemployment compensation shall 
be paid, and reimbursement under section 4 
shall be made, only pursuant to an agree- 
ment entered into under this section. 


Amendment, suspension, or termination of 
agreement 


(b), Each agreement under this Act shall 
provide the terms and conditions upon which 
the agreement may be amended, suspended, 
or terminated. 


No denial or reduction of State benefits 


(c) Any agreement under this Act shall 
provide that regular unemployment compen- 
sation otherwise payable to any individual 
will not be denied or reduced for any week 
by reason of any right to temporary ex- 
tended unemployment compensation under 
this Act. 

Review 

(d) Any determination by a State agency 
with respect to entitlement to temporary 
extended unemployment compensation pur- 
suant to an agreement under this Act shall 
be subject to review in the same manner and 
to the same extent as determinations under 
the State law. and only in such manner and 
to such extent. 


EX-SERVICEMEN AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


In States which do not have agreements 

Sec. 8. (a) For the purpose of paying tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensa- 
tion to individuals who have, after June 30, 
1960, exhausted their rights to unemploy- 
ment compensation under title XV in a State 
with which there is no agreement under sec- 
tion 7 which applies with respect to the 
weeks of unemployment concerned, the Sec- 
retary may extend any existing agreement 
with such State. Any such extension shall 
apply only to weeks of unemployment be- 
ginning after such extension is made. For 
the purposes of this Act, any such extension 
shall be treated as an agreement entered into 
under this Act. 

In the Virgin Islands 

(b) For the purpose of paying temporary 
extended unemployment comepnsation to in- 
dividuals who have, after June 30, 1960, ex- 
hausted their rights to unemployment com- 
pensation under title XV in the Virgin Is- 
lands, the Secretary may utilize the person- 
nel and facilities of the agency in the Virgin 
Islands cooperating with the United States 
Employment Service under the Act of June 
6, 1933 (29 U.S.C. 49 and following), may del- 
egate to officials of such agency any author- 
ity granted to him by this Act whenever the 
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Secretary determines such delegation to be 
necessary in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, and may allocate or transfer funds or 
otherwise pay or reimburse such agency for 
the total cost of the temporary extended 
unemployment compensation paid under 
this Act and for expenses incurred in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Act. 
Review 

(c) Any individual referred to in subsec- 
tion (b) whose claim for temporary extended 
unemployment compensation has been de- 
nied shall be entitled to a fair hearing and 
review as provided in section 1503(c) of title 
XV. 

PENALTIES 
False statements, and so forth 


Src. 9. (a) Whoever makes a false state- 
ment or representation of a material fact 
knowing it to be false, or knowingly fails 
to disclose a material fact, to obtain or in- 
crease for himself or for any other individual 
any payment under this Act shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. 


Recovery of overpayments 


(b) (1) If a State agency or the Secretary, 
as the case may be, or a court of competent 
jurisdiction, finds that any person— 

(A) has made, or has caused to be made 
by another, a false statemrent or representa- 
tion of a material fact knowing it to be 
false, or has knowingly failed, or caused an- 
other to fail, to disclose a material fact, and 

(B) as a result of such action has received 
any payment under this Act to which he was 
not entitled, 


such person shall be liable to repay such 
amount to the State agency or the Secre- 
tary, as the case may be. In lieu of re- 
quiring the repayment of any amount under 
this paragraph, the State agency or the Sec- 
retary, as the case may be, may recover such 
amount by deductions from any compensa- 
tion payable to such person under this Act. 
Any such finding by a State agency or the 
Secretary, as the case may be, may be made 
only after an opportunity for a fair hear- 
ing, subject to such further review as may 
be appropriate under sections 7(d) and 8(c). 

(2) Any amount repaid to a State agency 
under paragraph (1) shall be deposited into 
the fund from which payment was made. 
Any anrount repaid to the Secretary under 
paragraph (1) shall be returned to the 
Treasury and credited to the current appli- 
cable appropriation, fund, or account from 
which payment was made. 


INFORMATION 


Sec. 10. The agency administering the 
State law shall furnish to the Secretary such 
information as he may find necessary or 
appropriate in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES 
Payment on calendar month basis 


Sec. 11. (a) (1) Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), there shall be paid to each State 
which has an agreement under this Act, 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be detremined by the Secre- 
tary, such sum as the Secretary estimates 
the State will be entitled to receive under 
this act for each calendar month, reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by any sum 
by which the Secretary finds that his esti- 
mates for any prior calendar month were 
greater or less than the amounts which 
should have been paid to the State. Such 
estimates may be made upon the basis of 
such statistical, sampling, or other method 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State agency. 

(2) Any payments to a State pursuant to 
section 4 shall be by way of reimbursement, 
and shall be used only for the payment of 
cash benefits to individuals with respect to 
their unemployment, exclusive of expenses 
of administration. 
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Certification 


(b) The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to each State which has an agree- 
ment under this Act sums payable to such 
State under paragraphs (1) and (2) of sub- 
section (a). The Secretary of the Treasury, 
prior to audit or settlement by the General 
Accounting Office, shall make payment to 
the State in accordance with such certifica- 
tion, from the Federal extended compensa- 
tion account. Sums payable to a State un- 
der paragraph (2) of subsection (a) shall be 
paid by transfers from the Federal extended 
compensation account to the account of such 
State in the Unemployment Trust Fund. 


Money to be used only for purposes for which 
paid 

(c) All money paid a State under this Act 
shall be used solely for the purposes for 
which it is paid; and any money so paid 
which is not used for such purposes shall be 
returned, at the time specified in the agree- 
ment under this Act, to the Treasury and 
credited to current applicable appropriations, 
funds, or accounts from which payments to 
States under this Act may be made. 


Surety bonds 


(d) An agreement under this Act may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise par- 
ticipating in its performance, to give a surety 
bond to the United States in such amount 
as the Secretary may deem neceSsary, and 
may provide for the payment of the cost of 
such bond from funds for carrying out the 
purposes of this Act. 

Liability of certifying officers 

(e) No person designated pursuant to an 
agreement under this Act as a certifying 
officer shall, in the absence of gross negli- 
gence or intent to defraud the United States 
be liable with respect to the payment of any 
compensation certified by him under this 
Act. 

Liability of disbursing officers 

(f{) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to defraud 
the United States, be liable with respect to 
any payment by him under this Act if it was 
based upon a voucher signed by a certifying 
officer designated as provided in subsection 
(e) of this section. 


Cost of administration 


(g) For the purpose of payments made to 
a State under title III of the Social Security 
Act, administration by the State agency of 
such State pursuant to an agreement under 
this Act shall be deemed to be a part of the 
administration of the State law. 


REGULATIONS 


Sec. 12. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. Such regulations shall include 
regulations prescribing the method of com- 
puting an average weekly benefit amount 
where there is more than one weekly benefit 
amount payable in a period. 

FEDERAL EXTENDED COMPENSATION 
Establishment of account 

Sec. 13. Title IX of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“FEDERAL EXTENDED COMPENSATION ACCOUNT 
“Establishment of account 

“Sec. 905. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Unemployment Trust Fund a Federal 
extended compensation account. For the 
purposes provided for in section 904(e), such 
account shall be maintained as a separate 
book account. There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, without fiscal year limi- 
tation, such amounts as may be necessary to 
make the payments of compensation pro- 


ACCOUNT 
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vided by sections 3 and 8 of the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1961 and the reimbursements provided by 
section 4 of such Act. The amounts so ap- 
propriated shall be transferred from time 
to time to the Federal extended compensa- 
tion account on the basis of estimates by 
the Secretary of the Treasury after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Labor of the 
amounts required to make such payments 
and reimbursements. Amounts so trans- 
ferred shall be repayable advances (without 
interest), except to the extent that such 
amounts are used to make the payments of 
compensation provided by sections 3 and 8 
of the Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1961 to individuals by 
reason of the exhaustion of their rights to 
unemployment compensation under title XV. 
Such repayable advances shall be repaid by 
transfers, from the Federal extended compen- 
sation account to the general fund of the 
Treasury, at such times as the amount in 
the Federal extended compensation account 
is determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Labor, to be adequate for such purpose. 


“Transfers to account 


“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transfer (as of the close of each month 
in the calendar years 1963 and 1964), from 
the employment security administration ac- 
count to the Federal extended compensa- 
tion account established by subsection (a), 
an amount determined by him to be equal 
to 50 percent of the amount by which— 

“(1) transfers to the employment security 
administration account pursuant to section 
901(b)(2) during such month, exceed 

“(2) payments during such month from 
the employment security administration ac- 
count pursuant to section 901(b)(3) and 
(d). If for any such month the payments re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) exceed the trans- 
fers referred to in paragraph (1), proper 
adjustments shall be made in the amounts 
subsequently transferred. 


“Transfers to State accounts 


“(c)(1) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall transfer (as of December 31, 1964), 
from the Federal extended compensation ac- 
count to the accounts of the States in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund, the balance in 
the Federal extended compensation account 
as of such date. Such balance shall be de- 
termined by deducting from the amount in 
the account on December 31, 1964, the 
amount of the outstanding advances made 
to such account pursuant to subsection (a). 

(2) Each State’s share of the balance to 
be transferred under this subsection— 

“(A) shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and certified by him to the 
Secretary of the Treasury before that date 
on the basis of reports furnished by the 
States to the Secretary of Labor before De- 
cember 1, 1964, and 

“(B) shall bear the same ratio to the bal- 
ance in such account as of December 31, 
1964, as (i) the amount of wages subject 
to contributions under such State’s unem- 
ployment compensation law during 1962 and 
1963 which have been reported to the State 
before May 1, 1964, bears to (ii) the total 
of wages subject to contributions under all 
State unemployment compensation laws 
during 1962 and 1963 which have been re- 
ported to the States before May 1, 1964. 


“Termination of account 


“(d) Except as provided by subsection 
(c), no transfer to or from the Federal ex- 
tended compensation account shall be made 
after December 31, 1964.” 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN RATE OF TAX 
Temporary increase 


Sec. 14. (a) Section 3301 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the rate 


of the Federal unemployment tax) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In the case of 
wages paid during the calendar years 1962 
and 1963, the rate of such tax shall be 3.5 
percent in lieu of 3.1 percent.” 

No change in credits 

(b) Section 3302(d)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to credits against tax) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) RATE OF TAX DEEMED TO BE 3 PER- 
CENT.—In applying subsection (c), the tax 
imposed by section 3301 shall be computed 
at the rate of 3 percent in lieu of 3.1 per- 
cent (or, in the case of the tax imposed 
with respect to the calendar years 1962 and 
1963, in lieu of 3.5 percent) .” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment as 
printed in the reported bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment on page 9, line 1, 
strike out “regular” and insert ‘‘State’’. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
further committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no further 
committee amendments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Bo.tiinc, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4806) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a temporary program of ex- 
tended unemployment compensation, to 
provide for a temporary increase in the 
rate of the Federal unemployment tax, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 195, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MASON. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mason moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 4806, to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 392, nays 30, not voting i0, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alford 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayers 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass, N.H. 
Bass, Tenn. 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown 
Buckley 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis, 
James C. 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 


[Roll No, 7] 

YEAS—392 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dominick 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Finnegan 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Pulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 


Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hays 
Healey 
Hébert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ichord 
Ikard 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 


Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, N.Y. 
King. Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kyl 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
indsay 
Lipscomb 
Loser 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McFall 
Mcfntire 
McMillan 
McSween 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 


Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Norblad 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
Olsen 
O’Neill 
Osmers 
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Pike Santangelo Thompson, N.J. 
Pilcher Saund Thompson, Tex. 
Pillion Saylor Thomson, Wis. 
Pirnie Schadeberg Thornberry 
Poage Schenck Toll 
Poff Schneebeli Tollefson 
Powell Schweiker Trimble 
Price Schwengel Tuck 
Pucinski Scott Tupper 
Quie Scranton Uliman 
Rains Seely-Brown Vanik 
Randall Selden Van Pelt 
Reece Shelley Van Zandt 
Reifel Shipley Vinson 
Reuss Shriver Wallhauser 
Rhodes, Ariz. Sibal Walter 
Rhodes, Pa. Sikes Watts 
Riehlman Siler Weaver 
Riley Sisk Weis 
Rivers, Alaska Slack Westland 
Rivers, S.C. Smith, Iowa Whalley 
Roberts Smith, Va. Whitener 
Robison Spence Whitten 
Rodino Springer Wickersham 
Rogers, Colo. Stafford Widnall 
Rogers, Fla. Staggers Williams 
Rogers, Tex. Steed Willis 
Rooney Stephens Wilson, Calif. 
Roosevelt Stratton Wilson, Ind. 
Rostenkowski Stubblefield Winstead 
Rouaebush Sullivan Yates 
Rutherford Taylor Young 
Ryan Teague, Calif. Younger 
St. George Thomas Zablocki 
St. Germain Thompson, La. Zelenko 
NAYS—30 
Alger Findley Nygaard 
Ashbrook Gross Ray 
Battin Hall Rousselot 
Beermann Hoffman, Ill. Scherer 
Berry Hoffman, Mich. Short 
Bromwell Johansen Smith, Calif. 
Broyhill Kilburn Taber 
Bruce McVey Teague, Tex. 
Dole Martin, Nebr. Utt 
Dorn Mason Wharton 
NOT VOTING—10 
Ashmore Jones, Ala. Smith, Miss. 
Boykin Murray Wright 
Clark Rabaut 
Jensen Sheppard 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pair: 


Mr. Wright with Mr. Jensen. 


Mr. WILSON of California changed 


his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 





EXPENSES OF STUDIES AND INVES- 
TIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 


GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 





The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of 
House Resolution 70, providing for the 
expenses of conducting studies and in- 
vestigations authorized by rule XI(8) 
incurred by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

WHO LIKES BEING PUSHED AROUND? 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD, and to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, other generations of Americans, 
having been independent and, as a 
whole, successful, earned and enjoyed a 
greater degree of freedom and prosper- 


ity than people elsewhere, disliked being 
pushed around. Even with the present 
generation, perhaps more can be accom- 
plished through requests and enlighten- 
ment than by orders. 

The Speaker is credited with having 
given advice to Congressmen that “if 
you want to get along, go along,” and, 
undoubtedly, if one has no convictions 
of his own, is somewhat complacent, 
that is good advice. However, some just 
cannot make so-called success their sole 
objective in life. 

Perhaps there is something worthwhile 
in the Saturday Evening Post editorial 
in its issue of March 4, and which reads: 


CONGRESS COULD WEARY OF THE KENNEDY 
SPEEDUP 


Inasmuch as it has always been possible 
for the House of Representatives to vote 
on any measure on which the Members 
really wanted to vote, there was a touch 
of unreality about the “Battle of the Cen- 
tury’? between Speaker Sam RAYBURN and 
Representative Howarp SmituH, of Virginia, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
over whether to add three new members to 
the committee. Despite the almost univer- 
sal view to the contrary, Mr. SMITH’s com- 
mittee has never been able for long to bottle 
up bills on which a vote was desired. Many 
of the Kennedy welfare bills came to a vote 
in the postconvention session of Congress 
last August. So what was the fuss about? 

After the inauguration, Poet Laureate Rob- 
ert Frost was quoted as saying to the new 
President, “Don’t be afraid of power.” The 
lengths to which the administration went 
to pressure House Members into voting to 
enlarge the Rules Committee suggest that 
President Kennedy may have taken the poet 
a little too seriously. It is all very well to 
use power, but one should pick the right 
spots. Was it the essence of political wis- 
dom to get into a knock-down-drag-out com- 
bat with a branch of the Congress merely 
to compel it to do what it would eventually 
have to do anyway? Conceivably the en- 
larged Rules Committee will dump big spend- 
ing bills on the House floor faster than 
previously. The Speaker may be able to dic- 
tate the flow of bills and prevent amend- 
ments on the floor. But a vote of 217 to 212 
hardly presages a pushover for everything 
the administration wants. 

In short it could turn out that the Presi- 
dent has strengthened the determination 
and influence of Members on both sides of 
the House who have well-reasoned doubts of 
the value of inflationary spending as a so- 
lution for our current ills. In his state of 
the Union message the President gave the 
impression that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had left things in a terrible mess. The 
recession is real enough, but, as Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote in his column, “The great ma- 
jority of Americans are well off, and the dan- 
gers abroad present no immediate threat to 
their comfort and tranquillity.” Statistics 
show that, even in that supposedly bleak 
year of 1960, the American people as a whole 
had more spendable income than ever before 
in their history. If our miseries must, as 
Mr. Lippmann adds, “be seen with the eye 
of the mind and the imagination and felt 
with the compassionate heart,” many states- 
men are going to need considerable imagina- 
tion and compassion before voting endless 
billions to cure a malady from which a good 
many people don’t know they are suffering. 

Politics demands some strange sacrifices 
of good taste, not to mention principle. It 
Was even considered necessary to send two 
members of the Kennedy Cabinet to a din- 
ner in honor of Representative ApAmM CLay- 
TON POWELL, a performance which the New 
York Times characterized as “an action en- 
tirely unworthy of the high principles and 
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the inspiring projects of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration.” 

As this is written, the White House seems 
unsure as to whether a missile gap exists. 
This and the successful experiments with 
Minuteman and Samos must cause many to 
question the honesty of the Democratic cam- 
paign’s attacks on the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s allegedly laggard indifference to 
the space age. These triumphs were hardly 
achieved during our first fortnight on the 
New Frontier. 

A reasonable number of these retreats 
from rectitude will be accepted as occupa- 
tional necessities for politicians, but if they 
become a habit, people will begin revising 
their estimate of the high principles and in- 
spiring projects of those who practice them. 
And should that happen, Members of Con- 
gress who want time to consider expensive 
legislation will find plenty of popular sup- 
port. 


Mr. Speaker, yesterday, because I be- 
lieved that an appropriation of $640,000 
for the Committee on Government Op- 
erations was unnecessary for this ses- 
sion’s activities and excessive, attention 
was called to some of the proceedings 
of that committee. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
that committee since 1937; in the 80th 
and 83d Congresses as chairman. 

When we took over, we retained all 
of the regular committee Democratic 
employees who wished to continue on 
the staff, giving Democrats on the com- 
mittee a 50-percent representation. 

During recent years, much of the time 
and money at the committee’s disposal 
have been used to criticize the Republi- 
can executive departments, and, on the 
regular committee, representatives of 
public power as opposed to private enter- 
prise have directed many of the investi- 
gations and hearings of the committee. 
A reference to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of yesterday, pages 2860-2865, will show 
that fact. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson], 
is an exceptionally effective politician. 
It is my understanding that he has been 
and is a very influential member in 
the national Democratic organization. 
He was recently offered the position of 
Postmaster General by our President. 
He has long been recognized as an able, 
adroit, effective politician who gets re- 
sults by persuading, through the means 
of one argument or another, the Ne- 
groes on the South Side in Chicago, who 
make up an overwhelming majority of 
the population, to vote as he suggests. 
It has been reliably reported that he con- 
trols a million votes. 

Hence, it is not surprising, inasmuch 
as he believes in the Democratic plat- 
form, that the political activities of the 
committee have been directed toward 
advancing the interests of his party. 
Those interests he apparently believes 
are good, not only for his party but for 
the country as a whole. 

Chicago and voters of the South Side 
of Chicago at the last election gave the 
President enough votes to decide the 
election. 

At the last election, out of a total of 
68,833,341, Mr. Nixon received 34,108,646 
votes, Mr. Kennedy 34,221,349—a major- 
ity for Mr. Kennedy over Mr. Nixon of 
112,703 votes; a winning percentage of 
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49.92, or, if all votes are counted, a 
percentage of 49.55. 

If the Republican Party and its leaders 
do not care to insist that we have a fair 
representation on subcommittees, there 
seems to be no reason why I should con- 
tinue my futile opposition. 

There is every reason, at least, in my 
humble judgment, why Republicans, who 
increased their membership in the House 
by 22 seats, should have a fair repre- 
sentation on regular, special, and sub- 
committees of the House. On the regular 
committees our leadership has secured 
for us a representation based on the 
ratio of 6 to 4. 

On Government Operations, when the 
Democrats were in control in the 85th 
Congress, out of 77 committee employees, 
other than the 2 granted us by the stat- 
ute, Republicans had just 1. Today, 
with $640,000 to spend, we have the same 
number. 

But, as just stated, if the leadership 
will not join in the fight, and when cou- 
rageous Republicans, like the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] and my be- 
loved party colleague from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], “fold up their tents and silently 
steal away,” it would appear to be a 
waste of time for me to stick out like 
a lightning rod and attract unjustifiable 
criticism. 

As has been so often stated, inasmuch 
as Mr. Kennedy did not receive the sup- 
port of a majority of the voters, as Re- 
publican philosophy and the Republican 
candidate, Mr. Nixon, failed to win the 
Presidency by a slim 112,703 votes, we 
in the House, again in my judgment, 
have no reason, no excuse, to desert those 
who voted for Republicans and our party 
principles and cowardly give up and fol- 
low the lead of a minority President and 
his politically minded advisers. 

However, as long as it is my privilege 
to serve the people of my district, my 
voice will be heard and my vote will be 
cast in favor of the principles to which 
I know they adhere, for again, in my 
judgment, adherence to those principles 
will best promote our national welfare 
and the security of our Republic. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 167) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective January 8, 1961, 
expenses of conducting the investigations 
authorized by section 18 of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, in- 
curred by the committee on Un-American 
Activities, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, not to exceed $331,000 including ex- 
penditures for employment of such experts, 
special counsel, investigators, and such cler- 
ical, stenographic, and other assistants, and 
which shall also be available for expenses 
incurred by said committee or subcommittees 
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outside the continental limits of the United 
States, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by said committee and signed by the chair- 
man of the committee, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. That the official stenographers to 
committees may be used at all hearings, if 
not otherwise officially engaged. 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances 
surrounding this resolution appropriat- 
ing money to the Un-American Activities 
Committee to carry on its functions for 
the calendar year 1961, I feel it appro- 
priate to comment first on the parlia- 
mentary situation as I understand it. 

As you are aware, this is a privileged 
resolution. Some Members seemingly 
have the impression that it is not pos- 
sible for those opposing to have their 
day in court. As I understand the pro- 
cedure here today, it is not necessary to 
yield to those who wish to reduce the 
sum appropriated to the Un-American 
Activities Committee in order that the 
House may work its will. 

The opponents of this measure will 
have the right to demand a rollcall vote 
on the previous question, and should the 
previous question be voted down, the 
resolution is then subject to amendment. 
As a lawyer, and as a Member of this 
body, it is not my desire to limit in any 
way the privilege of a Member to ex- 
press himself, whether pro or con. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is not my 
intent to yield to any Member for the 
purpose of introducing an amendment 
for the reduction of the funds requested 
by the committee, unless the previous 
question is voted down. In the event 
that a demand is made for a vote on 
the previous question, and in the fur- 
ther event that the previous question be 
voted down, then it would be obvious that 
those voting against the previous ques- 
tion would favor a reduction in the 
funds involved. Should the previous 
question be voted down, then we would 
be back where we started, and the op- 
ponents would then control the time, 
and could then offer amendments as 
they saw fit. 

I make these comments, Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the House Ad- 
ministration Committee has received 
thousands of letters and petitions on 
both sides of this issue. 

A number of organizations, and many 
individuals, made the demand that pub- 
lic hearings be held by the committee. 
As chairman of the House Administra- 
tion Committee, I declined to yield to the 
demands, simply because I did not pro- 
pose that the committee should furnish 
a forum to many of the leftwing groups 
in this country which obviously sought 
such an opportunity. 

It would not be considerate to say 
that every person, or even every organi- 
zation making these demands were radi- 
cals in the sense we use it today, nor 
would I leave the impression that those 
who oppose granting adequate funds to 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
are Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers. I do maintain, however, that 
starving the committee for lack of funds 
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is not the way to dispose of the issue as 
to whether it should exist or not. 

Mr. Speaker, I should add that while 
these demands have been tremendous 
since the beginning of the Congress, and 
since it was the decision not to hold pub- 
lic hearings, adequate notice was given to 
all Members who desired to be heard, and 
a number appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee on Accounts to voice their views. 
So, as a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, the 
committee was not exactly a closed hear- 
ing, because the Members who appeared 
in opposition or support not only had the 
privilege of expressing their personal 
view, but also the privilege of expressing 
the views of others with which they were 
familiar. If a Member was or is willing 
to lend his name to individuals or or- 
ganizations opposing or supporting this 
matter, then he has had the privilege of 
doing so. 

It hardly seems necessary that anyone 
should review the creation and the his- 
tory of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. It really seems unnecessary that 
its more recent efforts and accomplish- 
ments should be reviewed. The fact that 
the committee was re-created on January 
3, at the beginning of this new Congress, 
seems evidence enough that this House 
approves of the continuation of the com- 
mittee and its functions. 

I am well aware that the committee’s 
methods have been criticized from time 
to time, and doubtless some who will en- 
gage in this discussion will attempt to 
recite specific actions and specific occa- 
sions in an effort to prove the committee 
has deprived citizens of their rights. I 
can find nothing in the report of the 
committee or from facts developed by in- 
quiry where anyone has been abused, 
and in fact, I think it is the other way 
around. 

The very fact that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities exists has a 
salutary effect by mirroring the activ- 
ities of individuals and organizations in 
our country who would destroy our form 
of government. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
when the vote occurs on the previous 
question that the previous question will 
be sustained and that funds in the sum 
of $331,000 provided in the resolution be 
granted to the Un-American Activities 
Committee for its continued operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be happy now to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ScHENCK] whatever time he wishes to 
consume for him to yield to others. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does 
the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I understood, Mr. 
Speaker, such time as I might want to 
use. 

Mr. BURLESON. Not more than hali 
an hour, if we divide the time, the usual 
procedure. I yield to the gentleman now 
and he in turn may yield to whomever 
he wishes. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the chairman of our com- 
mittee and to commend him both for his 
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clear statement and the manner in which 
he presides over the Committee on House 
Administration. It is also my desire to 
point out to the Members of the House 
it is my understanding that most all 
hearings on appropriation matters are 
executive hearings and also point out 
that adequate opportunity was given 
Members of the House to express their 
views in a hearing a few days ago held 
by the Subcommittee on Accounts which 
I attended and after which I voted on 
this bill. 

The Subcommittee on Accounts, un- 
der the capable leadership of the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL], 
heard all the testimony from Members 
of both the majority and minority sides 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. ‘These members were in full 
agreement as to the amount justified for 
the operations of the committee and 
the staff of the committee. The Sub- 
committee on Accounts was unanimous 
in approving this request for appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the chairman 
to yield such time as he feels he can 
for a statement by my colleague from 
Ohio, the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ScHERER]. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GooDELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcOrRD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to urge support of the resolution 
providing operating funds for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

I support the unrelenting vigilance of 
Congress with reference to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. Such vigilance must be 
exercised primarily through our com- 
mittees. The Un-American Activities 
Committee has not always done things 
in the way that I would have done them 
had I chaired the committee. But this 
is inevitably true of every committee 
and every Congressman. 

Mr. Speaker, we are today faced with 
awesome forces which would destroy the 
social, economic, and religious life of 
our citizens, if given the free hand it so 
earnestly seeks. We stand firm against 
any open intrusion into our national af- 
fairs by another power. We must also 
stand firm against the insidious infiltra- 
tions perpetrated by that power in our 
everyday lives. 

This is not to say that we should curb 
freedom of the press or of speech. It 
simply means that every effort should 
be made to uproot, in honest fashion 
and under constitutional procedure, 
those elements, which, left undetected, 
could destroy us. 

At some future age, I hope none of 
us will ever find ourselves dominated by 
alien forces, curtailed in our most ordi- 
nary activities, and saying wistfully, 
“This could have been prevented.” 
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Enslavement of our children will not 
likely come overnight, but it nonethe- 
less can come. The youth of our Nation 
ean be gradually dragged down to the 
levels of state-dominated,  spiritless 
beings. Such is not a pretty picture. 
The continuation of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee is im- 
portant to the continued alertness of 
our citizenry to the dangers that 
threaten this country from within. 

For that reason, I rise today to sup- 
port the resolution and to urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
often said that there is more than one 
way to kill a cat. If you are not agile 
enough to catch it and twist off its neck, 
you can starve it to death. 

Last year the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia tried to kill off the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. The Congress 
and the American people would have 
none of it. 

Now the leftwing, the pinks, and the 
Communists in this country are trying 
to starve the committee to death. They 
ask that you cut off 80 percent of its 
necessary operating funds. If this House 
should follow that course today, it would 
be one of the greatest victories ever 
achieved by the Communist apparatus 
in this cold war, but it would be the 
darkest day for the American people 
since Pearl Harbor. 

The gentleman from California re- 
leased to the press his testimony given 
in executive session before the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

It is a 17-page tirade against the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. To 
say that his statement is distorted is 
being charitable. The committee is 
charged with wasting money while the 
new administration is pledged to econ- 
omy. Crocodile tears are shed for the 
taxpayer. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia is not really concerned about the 
$331,000 that the committee needs for 
its work. His whole purpose now, as it 
has been in the past, is to destroy and 
discredit and to heap scorn and vilifica- 
tion upon the committee and its mem- 
bers. 

He has charged on the floor of this 
House, and I quote the gentleman from 
California: 

This committee is closer to being danger- 
ous to America in its inception than most 
of what it investigates. 


In simple language, this means that 
the members of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities are more dan- 
gerous to this country than the Com- 
munist conspirators who are operating 
in our midst. As I have said before, 
I have heard this charge made over and 
over again from coast to coast by hard- 
core members of the Communist appa- 
ratus, by men who are dedicated to over- 
throwing this Government of ours, but 
I never expected to hear it from a col- 
league of mine on the floor of the House 
of Representatives. 

Of course, never did I expect to hear 
any committee or Members of this House 
being charged by a colleague with being 
a cancer, sanctimoniously cruel, a thor- 
oughly bad institution, a national prob- 
lem, and a degrading spectacle, and its 
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activity little better than insulting to the 
intelligence of the House and this 
country. 

Yesterday this House, on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on House 
Administration, approved a budget for 
the Highway Investigating Subcommit- 
tee, on which I also serve. It is an im- 
portant and necessary subcommittee but 
only a subcommittee, with 18 employees, 
compared to a staff of 41 for the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. The 
gentleman from California registered no 
objection to granting to the Highway In- 
vestigating Subcommittee a budget of 
$386,000, which is substantially more 
than the request of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Of course, we need a Highway Investi- 
gating Committee. Highways are im- 
portant. Everyone knows I have cham- 
pioned the highway program. But on 
the basis of value to the country, you 
cannot talk about these two committees 
in the same breath. 

Mr. Speaker, we are spending over 
$40 billion a year to protect this Nation 
from Soviet aggression from without. 
It is necessary that we do so. As long 
as the firepower of the East and the 
West is fairly well balanced, as I be- 
lieve it is, we are not going to have an 
all-out nuclear war. The Soviets are not 
dumb; they are not going to risk the 
total destruction of their cities. And 
why should they? 
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Mr. Speaker, look how far they have 
come in the short space of 40 years, 
largely through the use of a new weapon 
of warfare; namely, internal subversion. 
In fact, the top experts in the field of 
psychological warfare frankly state that 
the Soviets have abandoned the cen- 
turies-old concept of war. They believe 
a man killed by a bullet can mine no 
coal, a city destroyed can mill no cloth. 
These experts say the Soviets seek to 
take intact the peoples and their posses- 
sions so that they can be put to use. 

Anyone who says that Communist in- 
ternal subversion stops 90 miles from our 
shore in Cuba is either a fool or a Com- 
munist agent. J. Edgar Hoover many 
times, in a dozen different ways, has said 
that the threat of internal subversion by 
the Communist apparatus is greater to- 
day than at any time in the past. 

There are three agencies in this Gov- 
ernment that have been set up to help 
combat, to slow down, to stop if possible, 
this new weapon of warfare—internal 
subversion. They are the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in the executive 
branch, the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security, and the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of this body. It 
is our duty to develop the facts and the 
evidence which will support legislation to 
give us the necessary legislative tools to 
meet and deal effectively with the ever- 
changing techniques of the Communist 
apparatus, which are aimed at destroy- 
ing the internal security of this Nation. 

Here is an omnibus bill, introduced by 
the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee and me. It contains 17 separate 
provisions to plug up holes in the secu- 
rity dike of this Nation, and also to meet, 
circumvent, and correct a long series of 
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decisions of the Supreme Court which 
have all but destroyed that dike. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is asking this House to pass this 
omnibus bill. As an example, among 
other things, it will enable us to deal ef- 
fectively with Communist security risks, 
potential espionage agents, and sabo- 
teurs in defense plants, on our water- 
front facilities, in our merchant marine, 
and in our communication system. 

The budget of this committee is $331,- 
000 for 1961. This is only a small part 
of the cost of just one of the thousands 
of weapons in our defense arsenal— 
weapons we may never have to use. This 
House is today asked to authorize the 
expenditure of only $331,000 to combat 
the Communist weapon of internal sub- 
version which, day in and day out, at 
this very moment, is being used against 
us right here at home. 

Why do you think this committee has 
become the target of a campaign of vili- 
fication, a campaign of abolition, spear- 
headed behind the scenes, by known, 
hard-core, dedicated Communist agents? 
One of the most notorious Communist- 
front organizations has a budget of 
$100,000 a year. Most of its budget is 
used to try to destroy the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Re- 
member, the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee is only one of dozens of such 
Communist-front organizations which 
would like to see the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities hung from 
the yardarm. 

We all know that the committees of 
this House are jealous of their preroga- 
tives and jurisdiction, and this is as it 
should be. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, which 
he released to the press, devotes the 
greater part of his 17-page attack 
against the Committee on Un-American 
Activities to an attempt to prejudice the 
Members of this House against the 
committee by charging that it is con- 
stantly transgressing its authority and 
interloping, as he puts it, into the fields 
of other committees of this House. 

Anyone who understands in the 
smallest degree the Communist tech- 
niques of internal subversion knows or 
should know that it is directed to infil- 
trating and subverting almost every 
activity and institution of American life. 
It does not act in a vacuum. 

Since the committees of Congress are 
set up to deal with legislation that also 
covers the broad spectrum of American 
life and institutions, it should be obvious 
to the least informed that Communist 
subversion and propaganda must neces- 
sarily from time to time affect matters 
or institutions whose normal activities 
come within the jurisdiction of the var- 
ious committees of the Congress. If we 
follow the reasoning of the gentleman 
from California and those who support 
his position, it would mean that almost 
every committee of Congress would need 
a subcommittee of experts to deal with 
Communist penetration. 

Will anyone contend that the investi- 
gation of attempted Communist pene- 
tration of labor unions or our educational 
institutions should be handled by the 
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Committee on Education and Labor, 
headed by the gentleman from New 
York? 

Will anyone seriously contend that 
Communist propaganda and penetration 
directed against our systems of com- 
munication and news media should be 
investigated by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce? 

Should the Committee on Un- 
American Activities be barred from in- 
vestigating Communist propaganda ac- 
tivities within the Farmers Union and 
the Committee on Agriculture be re- 
quired to set up a subcommittee to carry 
on this function? : 

Last session this House passed a bill 
recommended by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities after exhaustive 
investigations, which would enable the 
Coast Guard to again screen off our 
merchant marine vessels’ Communists, 
security risks, potential espionage agents, 
and saboteurs. Neither the _  distin- 
guished chairman nor any member of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries had his feelings hurt, nor con- 
tended that there had been any inter- 
loping. 

The Committee on Un-American 
Activities, after a long series of hearings 
in the past year, showed conclusively 
that 10 million pieces of Communist 
propaganda, in 13 different languages, 
were coming into this country each year 
from Communist countries through the 
U.S. mail. Should the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service have a sub- 
committee of experts on Communist 
propaganda to recommend legislation 
such as came out of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and passed this 
House last year to close the loopholes in 
the Foreign Agents’ Registration Act? 

We all know that such a system would 
mean chaos. Furthermore, the cost of 
such a system would be many times the 
budget of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. If we followed the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia that these investigations be divided 
among the 19 committees of the House, 
it would not only be tremendously costly 
but would for all practical purposes 
destroy the investigation of Communist 
subversion and propaganda in the 
United States. This is what the Com- 
munists want, 

The gentleman from California, in 
opposing the request of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities for operating 
funds, has said, among other things, 
that the committee’s own conduct largely 
precipitated the San Francisco riots 
against the committee. He further 
charges that the film of the riots, taken 
by newsreel anc television cameras, is 
distortive and defamatory. The gentle- 
man from California admits that the 
San Francisco riots and the controversy 
over the film concededly do not concern 
the committee’s budget. Why is it then 
discussed in his nationwide press re- 
lease? Could it be that this has been 
done in a further attempt to discredit 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and thus create a climate of public 
opinion adverse to the committee which 
might be transmitted to the Members 
of this House and thus bring about the 
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80-percent curtailment in the commit- 
tee’s budget? 

It is a rather serious charge to say 
that the committee’s own conduct was 
largely responsible for the San Fran- 
cisco riots in the light of the established 
facts. It is grossly unfair to say that 
the film of the riots is distortive and de- 
famatory. Let us deal with these two 
charges in order. 

Let me recite for the Members of this 
House what has already been established 
beyond any peradventure of a doubt, and 
then you decide whether the criticisms 
are justified. About 2 weeks before 
the San Francisco riots the gentleman 
from California on the floor of this 
House made one of the most bitter and 
vitriolic attacks ever made against a 
committee of the Congress and its 
members. 

Here are some of the choice epithets 
hurled at nine Members of this Congress 
on that occasion: The gentleman from 
California called this committee and its 
work “bumptious,” “plain silly,” “incred- 
ible,” “harmful,” “useless,” “bad,” “evil,”’ 
“abortive,” “cruel,” “appalling,” “per- 
verse,” and “destructive.” He charged 
the committee and its work with being 
“vicious,” “a cancer,” “sanctimoniously 
cruel,” “a thoroughly bad institution,” 
“a national problem,” and a “degrading 
spectacle.” 

This was by no means all of the venom 
in the speech. According to the genile- 
man from California: 

The major activity of the committee 
is the abridgement of the citizens’ free- 
doms. 

The essence of the committee’s work 
is name calling. 

The committee is “an agency for the 
destruction of human dignity and con- 
stitutional rights.” 

It displays “contempt for the legal 
rights of its citizens.” 

It makes false claims of protecting the _ 
internal security of the Nation. 

It passes “‘moral judgments on matters 
of immense intricacy and great shad- 
ings.” 

It defies “both due process and com- 
mon decency.” 

It is guilty of “misuse” of its authority. 

It abuses “the rights and feelings of 
our citizens,” and ‘disregards the limits 
which our rules impose on its opera- 
tions.” 

It is on an “endless quest for atten- 
tion” and “just does not know or will not 
recognize the limits of its jurisdiction.’ 

The committee’s activity is “little bet- 
ter than insulting to the intelligence of 
this House and this country.” 

It is a “continuing discredit to the 
country and, more immediately, to this 
House.” 

The committee “indicts itself and the 
indictment is an unavoidably grave one.” 

The gentleman from California con- 
cluded by saying that the committee is 
closer to being dangerous to America in 
its inception than most of what it in- 
vestigates. In other words, the nine 
members that comprise the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities are 
more dangerous to this country than the 
Communist conspirators operating with- 
in our borders. 
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It was this April 25 speech which was 
distributed among the rioters at San 
Francisco. Identified Communists took 
the witness stand in San Francisco armed 
with this speech and taunted the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee with what the 
gentleman from California had said 
about them in his speech on the floor 
of the House. Placards of the demon- 
strating pickets carried quotes from this 
speech. Five thousand copies of the 
speech were sent airfreight by the gen- 
tleman from California directly to Ralph 
Izard, one of the top Communists on the 
west coast and one of the leaders of the 
riots. Another 10,000 copies went to the 
Committee To Preserve American Free- 
doms in California. This committee is a 
Communist dominated and controlled 
organization. It is headed by Frank 
Wilkinson, an identified and convicted 
Communist who is leading the national 
drive to bring about the abolition of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Following the San Francisco hearings, 
Senator Strom THurMoND, of South 
Carolina, discussed the rioting on the 
fioor of the Senate. In connection with 
his remarks, he read an editorial from 
the Charleston, S.C., News and Courier 
of May 16. The editorial reads in part 
as follows: 

In considering the ugly attack on the sub- 
committee, which might have resulted in 
physical harm to Members of Congress, Cali- 
forians should bear in mind the recent abuse 
heaped on the committee by U.S. Represent- 
ative JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of Califor- 
nia. He is to some degree responsible for the 
climate of opinion that made possible the 
storming of the subcommittee hearings. 


Now let us turn for a few minutes 
to the charge that the film of the rioting 
was distorted or, as has been charged 
in some quarters, forged, and that the 
San Francisco riots were not led by Com- 
munists but were a spontaneous upris- 
ing of students against the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

I could talk for hours about what hap- 
pened at San Francisco. It would be 
said that my version of what happened 
and my conclusions were slanted and dis- 
torted because I happen to be a member 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Rather than do this, I am 
going to merely call your attention to 
what some unprejudiced eyewitnesses 
to the San Francisco episode had to say 
and the findings of J. Edgar Hoover, the 
head of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

There were about a dozen ministers 
who attended the hearings. They saw 
what happened. They did not depend on 
hearsay. They were willing to take time 
from their busy schedules so that they 
might know firsthand how the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities operates. 
Seven of them joined in two voluntary 
statements, setting forth what they saw 
and heard. ‘Those who issued the state- 
ment were: Dr. G. Archer Weniger, of 
Oakland; Rev. Don. Watson, of Oakland; 
Dr. H. Austin, of San Francisco; Rev. 
Robert F. Hakes, of Alameda; Dean Wil- 
liam G. Bellshaw, of the San Francisco 
Baptist Seminary; Dr. H. O. Van Gilder, 
of the Western Baptist Bible College; and 
Dr. Arno Weniger, of San Francisco. 
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Here follows their own eyewitness ac- 
count of what transpired inside the 
hearing room: 


More than a dozen ministers were in at- 
tendance at the congressional hearings of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee 
in San Francisco on May 12 and 13 in the 
supervisors chambers in the city hall. What 
we witnessed was utterly fantastic. The 
shameful demonstration against law and 
order and against this duly constituted com- 
mittee of the Congress defies description. 
We sat in the rear of the room on a raised 
platform where we could easily observe the 
proceedings, right in the midst of the 
student demonstrators. We studied the 
crowd carefully for hours and could easily 
discern which were the masterminds of the 
mob riots. It is our certain conviction that 
this indefensible demonstration against law 
and order was conceived, planned, and di- 
rected by a few hard-core Communist agita- 
tors who were carrying out their textbook 
orders on insurrection with classic success. 
Leaders of the mob included faculty mem- 
bers and well-known leftist lawyers for the 
fifth-amendment Communists. 

We were sitting where we were able to ob- 
serve the giving of instructions by the riot 
leaders who had gained access to the room. 
The Daily Californian, which was distributed 
widely at the scene, gave explicit instruc- 
tions on the front page of the Thursday is- 
sue on exactly how to harass the committee. 
They were told to laugh out loud at every 
incident that appeared to be amusing in 
order to make the Congressmen look ridicu- 
lous. These well-disciplined mobsters 
laughed on the dotted line and obeyed their 
masters to the last jeer. We watched a na- 
tional committeeman for the party line up 
@ dozen Communists near the railing and 
throw every sneer, invective, abusive lan- 
guage, vile profanity, and fiendish charge at 
the Congressmen they could conceive. For 
nearly 15 minutes at one point, this lawless 
crowd of students from the university, to- 
gether with party cadres, had the chambers 
almost in their control. The students, com- 
prising the rear third of the audience stood 
upon their seats and yelled, jeered, hissed, 
and scoffed at the Congressmen. It was 
almost complete breakdown of law and order. 
We witnessed more violations of the law in 
15 minutes than we have seen in 15 years. 

The only criticism we have of the police 
authorities was of allowing this element to 
make such a mockery out of law and order, 
without jailing every one of the leaders. 

The height of their devilish hypocrisy was 
reached when they had the consummate 
nerve to profane the national anthem by 
singing it at the peak of their demonstra- 
tion, and giving expression of their treason- 
able delight by singing ‘““Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory of the Coming of the Lord.” The 
depth of their deceit was reached when this 
mob element put their hands over their 
hearts and pledged allegiance to the flag. 
We shall never forget the hisses and boos 
that greeted Mr. Arens when he first men- 
tioned the name of God in connection with 
one who broke from the party. 

We are ai a loss to understand how clergy- 
men, such as Bishop James Pike, could give 
any aid and comfort to this lawless kind of 
activity by statements deriding the commit- 
tee, and by allowing his assistant pastor to 
address one of their despicable rallies. 

We came away from this hearing absolutely 
convinced of the overwhelming necessity of 
continuing the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. No free agent could 
view the hearings without being impressed 
with the fairness, justice, and dedication to 
a thankless, but positively necessary task. 

Chairman EpwIN WILLIS was unusually 
temperate and patient. We have nothing 
but unbounded admiration for Richard 
Arens, committee counsel, whose skill and 
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understanding of this perilous conspiracy 
was a blessing to behold. We apologize to 
these devoted public servants from Congress 
for the devilish and deceitful conduct of an 
infinitestimally small but alarmingly arro- 
gant segment of this area, who are willing to 
be tools of the Communist conspiracy which 
would make a shambles out of the liberty 
which marks this great Nation as the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 





EYEWITNESS MINISTERS CERTIFY ACCURACY OF 
FiLM “OPERATION ABOLITION”’ 


The frightening drama of the Communist- 
inspired student riots of May 12-14, 1960, has 
been captured in a startling film authorized 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee entitled “Operation Abolition.” The 
film is a 40-minute documentary taken by 
news cameramen both inside and outside the 
city hall. Local Communists are identified 
as they incite the crowds to wild disorder 
and violence, in which several policemen 
were hospitalized. Communist charges of 
police brutality are ridiculous. One could 
not be an eyewitness to this tragedy without 
a fear of those few who are dedicated to this 
party of treason and yet who so successfully 
staged this dress rehearsal for revolution in 
our own area. This film is one of the most 
effective counterblows for liberty imaginable. 
These Communists, together with their fel- 
low travelers, dupes, suckers, unwitting tools, 
and a few regrettable allies in the ministry, 
little realized that they would be making a 
permanent record which would expose their 
treasonable activity. 

Inasmuch as the Communist conspiracy 
has launched a massive attempt to discredit 
this film, we ministers, who were eyewit- 
nesses to this horrifying development locally, 
wish to certify that this film is a true and 
accurate representation of the activities of 
the hearings. The commentary is truth- 
ful. The film is not doctored. The sound 
tract is not distorted. The leftwing charge 
that this film is a forgery is a manifest lie. 
While the original films were probably 5 
hours in length, most was repetition of the 
obstructionist tactics of the subpenaed wit- 
nesses. Nothing was eliminated which would 
show the rioters in any better light. In 
fact, we were amazed that the committee 
would allow witnesses Wm. Mandell and 
Douglas Wachter to freely express their 
vicious propaganda attack upon the Con- 
gressmen. 

We feel that it is our duty to warn citizens 
to beware of a Communist-doctored version 
of the film, which has been so grossly 
emasculated that it bears little resemblance 
to reality and constitutes a clever piece of 
propaganda for the Reds. 

We urge that every citizen see the true 
version of the film, and then make every 
effort to have it shown as a patriotic gesture 
before every church, civic, governmental, 
commercial, educational and private group 
possible. No film has stirred more interest 
over the Nation. Your local police depart- 
ment can probably tell you where copies can 
be secured. 

Moreover, we feel that this is the hour 
when citizens should close ranks behind our 
courageous Congressmen who are bearing 
the heat and burden of the day in this 
struggle. The Communist conspiracy is 
mobilizing the full strength of every sym- 
pathizer to destroy these absolutely essential 
committees. Write today to Chairman 
FraNcis WALTER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. In- 
form your own Congressmen, 


In addition to the seven who joined in 
the foregoing voluntary statements, 
there were two other ministers who at- 
tended the hearings who were represent- 
atives of the National Council of 
Churches. In fact, both of them were 
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directors of the Regional Council of 
Churches. The Reverend Curtis R. Nims, 
of the First Baptist Church of San Fran- 
cisco, resigned as the result of the adop- 
tion and promulgation of a resolution 
against the showing of the film of the 
riots against the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. In announcing his 
resignation from the National Council 
group, Rev. Mr. Nims said: 

I believe the film presents a fair repre- 
sentation of the deplorable events surround- 
ing the city hall riots. 

The critical resolution was irresponsible 
and that it gives aid and comfort to those 
who aid and abet the Communist conspiracy. 
I prayerfully suggest that no more publicity 
releases concerning controversial subjects be 
issued by uninformed people, using uncon- 
firmed sources of material. 


Rev. Mr. Nims went on to charge that 
the Council of Churches in adopting the 
resolution of criticism ignored five points, 
as follows: 

1. A report of the FBI and the subversive 
squad of the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment, confirming the fact that the riots 
were Communist-led and that the students 
were used as dupes. 

2. The fact that 39 of the 68 persons ar- 
rested during the riot have been involved in 
other demonstrations, including picketing 
the Federal office building in protest against 
the report of J. Edgar Hoover on the riots, 
and attendance at pro-Castro meetings in 
Union Square. 

8. They did not take into account the basic 
news stories of the incident. 

4. They ignored the comment by Judge 
Albert Axelrod who said the students “let 
themselves become victims of those who 
profit by creating unrest, riots, and the type 
of conduct which is outlawed by the penal 
code.” 

5. They disregarded the fact that some of 
the students involved in the city hall riots 
endeavored to incite another riot when the 
film was shown at the First Baptist Church. 


Incidentally, Rev. Mr. Nims and one 
other member of the directors of the 
Council of Churches were the only di- 
rectors who were actually present at the 
student demonstrations, and neither of 
them was consulted by the board of di- 
rectors before the passage of this resolu- 
tion in question. In short, the resolu- 
tion was adopted on the strength of 
hearsay and propaganda, by those who 
voted for it, and those who were actually 
on the scene were given no say-so in it. 

Let us take a look at what Mayor 
George Christopher, of San Francisco, 
who addressed the rioters during the 
demonstrations, had to say about the 
film and what happened during the 
rioting: 

I’m happy to reply to your question re- 
garding the riots at the city hall during the 
hearings of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

There has been quite some controversy as 
to the authenticity of the film of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee meeting 
in our city. While I believe the pictures of 
the demonstrators speak for themselves, 
perhaps a further explanation would be en- 
lightening. As mayor of San Francisco, I 
want to be fair and certainly would not wish 
to point an accusing finger at someone 
unless there was, in my opinion, complete 
justification. I was an eyewitness to most 
of the episodes involved and believe I can 
speak with authoritative knowledge. 
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The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee conducted the meetings in the cham- 
bers of our board of supervisors. These 
chambers have a seating capacity of about 
500 and are situated directly across the hall 
from the office of the mayor. Long before 
the meetings began, the chambers were 
filled and hundreds more were standing. 

Immediately, numerous attendants, some 
of whom were later identified as college 
students, began to chant, sing, stamp their 
feet, yell at the committee and interrupted 
their statements incessantly. Led by sev- 
eral well-known Communists, they used 
every tactic to disrupt the orderly process of 
the hearings. Finally, when the chambers 
were filled to more than capacity, the doors 
were closed and a large crowd gathered out- 
side the chambers. As room became avail- 
able, however, inside the chambers, more 
spectators would be admitted. 

However, the spectators inside and the 
group outside began a systematic procedure 
of interference—shouting, singing, booing, 
and in general prohibiting the orderly proc- 
esses of the hearings. The city hall was 
disrupted, courts were adjourned and busi- 
ness in general came to an abrupt end. 

The demonstrators were warned many, 
many times. They were told to grant the 
hearings that privilege which they professed 
to espouse, namely our democratic processes 
and the right of peaceful assembly and the 
right of all parties to be heard whether you 
agree with them or not. But the young 
students, prompted by professionals, agita- 
tors and Communists, persisted in disrupt- 
ing the meeting. 

Those outside the chambers caused even 
more disturbance, being heard even on the 
fourth floor of the city hall. Finally the 
people outside the chambers who could not, 
in any event, see what was going on inside, 
were ordered to move outside the building. 
This they refused to do. They refused to 
move—but sat down, formed a circle, began 
to chant loudly, “we will not move, we will 
not move.” One person attempted to remove 
@ policeman’s effects including his gun from 
his hip pocket. Another spat on a policeman 
and there was a general challenge of the 
law. The jostling and turmoil that followed 
called for definite action. But the police 
were properly reluctant to use undue violence 
knowing as they do that oftentimes they 
are accused of so-called police brutalities. 
When some of the challenged policemen did 
try to show authority, there was an up- 
surgence and sometimes the policemen were 
threatened. When some of the people chal- 
lenged the policemen, one sergeant then re- 
moved the firehose and told them that if 
they came any closer they would be sprayed. 
The sergeant then, not having any other 
alternative except to use his gun or his club, 
or other forceful means, did spray them with 
water. Of course, I must confess that this 
was an unfortunate episode, but I must also 
realize that even police can lose their 
patience and, in this instance, the policemen 
did have their patience exhausted. And 
these men had to uphold the law—after all, 
because the violators were disrupting the 
entire city hall including the courts. 

The general commotion that followed is 
very evident in the film. Later, I personally 
went to the street where a large crowd had 
gathered and there I tried to speak to them 
over the police loudspeaker. Again the de- 
luded and duped followers booed. I replied 
as follows: “I have just returned from the 
Soviet Union. There I talked to thousands 
of students. Not one of them agreed with 
what I said about our free enterprise system, 
about our capitalist system, about our demo- 
cratic process.” “But,” I said “not one of 
those Soviet students booed their public 
Officials either.” 

And with this, five of the student ring- 
leaders came into the office and I emphati- 
cally laid down the rules of procedure. No 
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one, without exception, would enter the city 
hall and stand outside the chambers as long 
as the chambers were filled. Any booing or 
other disrupting demonstration would be 
cause for the eviction of the entire assembly. 
Thus the meetings were concluded. 

But, I believe the film speaks for itself. 
If these people had not disrupted these meet- 
ings, if they had not challenged the police, if 
they had not violated the law, there could 
have been no need for police action. Known 
Communists, and I repeat this emphatically, 
known Communists were in the lead of this 
demonstration. The students were dupes 
who joined some of these causes of agitation 
believing it is an innocent and harmless 
expression of civil liberties not realizing that 
while they are doing this they are at the 
same time, violating every precept of the 
liberties they profess to cherish. As much 
as they may now wish to protest, I must say 
that these people did violate every rule of 
conduct and that the police were left with 
no alternative—other than perhaps to be real 
brutal and to do some of the things that 
would have happened had such instances 
taken place in countries such as the Soviet 
Union itself. 

The pictures I believe speak for them- 
selves. They are true. They are authentic. 
They tell the real story and, of course, at the 
same time, they are most unfortunate to say 
the least. 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, who is 
certainly in a better position to know 
the truth about the San Francisco riots 
than anyone else in the country, pre- 
pared an official report on the riots, 
“Communist Target: Youth.” Mr. 
Hoover wrote: 


It is vitally important to set the record 
straight on the extent to which Communists 
were responsible for the disgraceful and 
riotous conditions which prevailed during 
the HCUA hearings. It is vitally important 
that not only the students involved in that 
incident, but also students throughout the 
Nation whom Communists hope to exploit in 
similar situations, recognize the Communist 
tactics which resulted in what experienced 
west coast observers familiar with Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics have termed the 
most successful Communist coup to occur in 
the San Francisco area in 25 years. 


In his report, Mr. Hoover devoted five 
pages to factual material on just how the 
Communist Party went about planning 
the demonstrations and then carrying 
them to a successful conclusion. The 
evidence he presented is too extensive 
and detailed for me to quote or even 
summarize here. The following brief, 
generalized statements from his report, 
however, flatly contradict the truth ad- 
vanced by the Washington Post and 
completely support the committee film: 

An officer warned that fire hoses would 
have to be used if the crowd did not disperse, 
but the crowd, instigated by Communists 
who had maneuvered themselves into stra- 
tegic positions, became more unruly. 

Immediately after the affair ended, the 
party’s national leader, Gus Hall, congratu- 
lated the west coast comrades for the initia- 
tive and leadership they displayed at all 
stages of the demonstrations. 

The Communists demonstrated in San 
Francisco just how powerful a weapon Com- 
munist infiltration is. They revealed how 
it is possible for only a few Communist 
agitators using mob psychology, to turn 
peaceful demonstrations into riots. 

Looking at the riots and chaos Commu- 
nists have created in other countries, many 
Americans point to the strength of our Na- 
tion and say “It can’t happen here.” The 
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Communist success in San Francisco in May 
1960 proves that it can happen here. 


Mr. Hoover also mentioned the riots in 
the course of a major address he de- 
livered on October 18, 1960. He said in 
this address: 


The diabolical influence of communism on 
youth was manifested in the anti-American 
student demonstrations in Tokyo. It fur- 
ther was in evidence this year in Commu- 
nist-inspired riots in San Francisco, where 
students were duped into disgraceful demon- 
strations against a congressional committee. 

These students were stooges of a sinister 
technique stimulated by clever Communist 
propagandists who remained quietly con- 
cealed in the background. These master 
technicians of conspiracy had planned for 
some time to use California college students 
as a front for their nefarious operations. 
This outburst was typical of these cunning 
conspirators who constantly play active, be- 
hind-the-scenes roles in fomenting civic un- 
rest in every conceivable area of our society. 


Now let us take a look at what some of 
the newspapers which had reporters on 
the scene said about who was responsible 
for the riots and what happened. Here 
are a few excerpts of the truth as they 
found it: 


San Francisco Examiner (May 14, 1960): 
“The riot apparently was triggered shortly 
before 1:30 p.m. when the mob rushed the 
door of the supervisors chambers. 

“When all the seats in the chamber were 
filled, Patrolman Ralph Schaumleffel, on 
duty at the door, closed it, informing the 
crowd there were no more seats. 

“The mob then climbed over the barri- 
cades and stormed the door, knocking 
Schaumleffel down. 

“Then, the officer said, while he was on his 
back a student grabbed the policeman’s 
nightstick and hit him over the head with it. 

“Inspector Mike Maguire of the intelli- 
gence detail then grabbed a fire hose and 
ordered it turned on.” 

San Francisco News-Call Bulletin (May 14, 
1960): “The hearing room was packed, and 
the mob in the corridors and rotunda was 
becoming more and more unruly. 

“Judges in upstairs courtrooms were 
complaining the racket was interfering with 
due processes of law. 

“Patrolman Ralph Schaumleffel, 33, stand- 
ing guard, was trampled underfoot as a 
stampede to the hearing room began. 

“One of the mob wrested the policeman’s 
billy club from his hand and walloped him 
on the head. 

“Another kicked him in the groin. 

“The mob smelled blood, and the riot was 
on.” 

San Francisco Chronicle (May 16, 1960): 
“Friday afternoon’s mob of 200—mostly 
students, but not all of them innocents in 
the art of mass demonstration—threatened 
to force its way into the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee meeting room against the 
orders and warning of the police. What, we 
wonder, does the concept of ‘law and order’ 
mean to these students? What do the sight 
of a policeman’s uniform and the sound of 
his command mean? Apparently, to this 
mob, nothing but a challenge to get more 
stubborn and defiant. 

“The performance by college and univer- 
sity students in so ill-mannered, boorish, 
and obviously dangerous a way gets no sym- 
pathy from us as an exercise of youth grop- 
ing to understand and improve the demo- 
cratic process.” 


Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the news accounts of the riot is one by 
the students themselves, describing 
events which occurred during the first 
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day of the hearings. The official Uni- 
versity of California student newspaper, 
the Daily Californian, stated on page 1, 
Friday, May 13: 

Fights and violence erupted at the House 
Un-American Activities Committee hearings 
yesterday in San Francisco. Much of it 
sparked by university students. 


In view of this eyewitness testimony 
by unbiased and unprejudiced persons, 
is it not a little unfair to say that the 
committee’s own conduct largely pre- 
cipitated the rioting and that the film is 
distorted and defamatory? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending their 
remarks in the REcorp on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment the chairman of the full 
Committee on House Administration for 
so ably presenting this resolution to the 
House. I also wish to state that every 
Member of Congress had the opportu- 
nity of familiarizing himself with the 
resolution which was published on Feb- 
ruary 17 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The subcommittee of the Committee on 
House Administration had a meeting 
on February 21. At that meeting 8 
members of the subcommittee were pres- 
ent out of 10. I wish to state that every 
Member of Congress was given all the 
time needed to speak for or against this 
amount of money. The subcommittee 
felt after the hearing, after everything 
was said, that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities had justified the full 
amount of $331,000. It passed our sub- 
committee by a unanimous vote of 8 
out of 8. Mr. Speaker, we were also as- 
sured that the rights of all Americans 
would be protected, and we had that as- 
surance from the chairman, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 
One of the questions asked at this com- 
mittee hearing was: were any of the 
funds of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities used for the printing of the 
film showing the incident in San Fran- 
cisco? We were assured that not one 
penny went toward the printing of that 
film. I think everyone that attended 
that meeting will have to admit that 
they were given fair treatment; they 
had every opportunity to speak their 
views. We understand that some ex- 
pressed their views in opposition to this 
appropriation as a matter of principle. 
There were some who expressed the 
view that the amount was too high, but 
the committee itself felt that the funds 
were justified, and I voted for the full 
amount. 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say first that I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the chairman of the full 
committee and also the chairman of the 
subcommittee for their always very 
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gracious and courteous treatment. I do 
believe that we had an ample opportu- 
nity to present our case. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to rehash 
at this time all of the arguments which 
have been made previously. You will 
find my testimony in the REcorp of only 
2 days ago. I believe with all my heart 
that those of us who have taken excep- 
tion to some of the actions of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
should be given the consideration that 
we did so from a deep-felt feeling of 
principle. I think that all we have to 
do is to look at the decisions rendered 
by the U.S. Supreme Court only last 
Monday, decisions which were split 5 to 
4 and which raised very serious, funda- 
mental questions, which are exactly the 
same questions which we have been rais- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent for permission to include 
as part of my remarks those dissenting 
opinions by Mr. Justice Black, and his 
colleagues. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RoOsEvELT] ? 

There was no objection. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1961] 


Excerpts From SUPREME CourT’s OPINIONS 
IN WILKINSON AND BRADEN CONTEMPT CASES 


(Justice Hugo L. Black dissenting, with the 
concurrence of Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Justice William O. Douglas) 

In my view, the majority by its decision 
today places the stamp of constitutional 
approval upon a practice as clearly incon- 
sistent with the Constitution, and indeed 
with every ideal of individual freedom for 
which this country has so long stood, as any 
that has ever come before this Court. For, 
like Mr. Justice Douglas, I think it clear 
that this case involves nothing more nor 
less than an attempt by the Un-American 
Activities Committee to use the contempt 
power of the House of Representatives as a 
weapon against those who dare to criticize it. 

The majority does not and, in reason, 
could not deny this for the conclusion is all 
but inescapable for anyone who will take 
the time to read the record. They say in- 
stead that it makes no difference whether 
the committee was harassing petitioner 
solely by reason of his opposition to it or 
not because “it is not for us to speculate 
as to the motivations that may have 
prompted the decision of individual mem- 
bers of the subcommittee to summon the 
petitioner.” The clear thrust of this sweep- 
ing abdication of judicial power is that the 
committee may continue to harass its op- 
ponents with absolute impunity so long as 
the “protections” of Barenblatt are observed. 

Since this is to be the rule under which 
the committee will be permitted to operate, 
I think it necessary in the interest of fair- 
ness to those who may in the future wish 
to exercise their constitutional right to 
criticize the committee that the true na- 
ture of those protections be clearly set 
forth. 

LIMITATION AT ISSUE 

The first such “protection” relates to the 
question of whom the committee may call 
before it. Is there any limitation upon the 
power of the committee to subpena and 
compel testimony from anyone who at- 
tacks it? 

On this point, the majority, relying upon 
the fact that at a previous hearing the 
committee was told by a paid informant that 
petitioner was a Communist and upon state- 
ments by the committee’s counsel to the 
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effect that the committee had information 
that petitioner had been sent to Atlanta by 
the Communist party, says simply: “It is 
to be emphasized that the petitioner was 
not summoned to appear as the result of 
an indiscriminate dragnet procedure, lack- 
ing in probable cause for belief that he 
possessed information which might be help- 
ful to the subcommittee.” 

Significantly, the majority does not say 
just how much its emphasis on this point 
is worth, if anything. Thus, for all that 
appears, in the majority opinion, there is no 
assurance that the committee will be re- 
quired to produce any information at all 
as a prerequisite to the exercise of its 
subpena and ‘contempt powers. Assuming 
for the sake of argument, however, that such 
a requirement will be imposed, it then be- 
comes relevant to inquire as to just how 
much this requirement will mean in terms 
of genuine protection for those who in good 
faith wish to criticize the committee. 

That inquiry is, to my mind, satisfactorily 
settled by a look at the facts in this case. So 
far as appears from this record, the only in- 
formation the committee had with regard to 
petitioner was the testimony of a paid in- 
formant at a previous committee hearing. 
The only evidence to the effect that peti- 
tioner was in fact a member of the Com- 
munist Party that emerges from that testi- 
mony is a flat conclusory statement by the 
informant that it was so. No testimony as 
to particular happenings upon which such 
a conclusion could rationally be based was 
given at that hearing. 

When this fact is considered in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that petitioner was not 
accorded the opportunity to cross-examine 
the informant or the protection of the 
statute permitting inspection of statements 
given to the FBI by paid informants, it seems 
obvious to me that such testimony is almost 
totally worthless for the purpose of estab- 
lishing probable cause. 


PERJURY POINT RAISED 


For all we know, the informant may have 
had no basis at all for her conclusion and, 
indeed, the possibility of perjury cannot, in 
view of its frequent recurrence in these sorts 
of cases, be entirely discounted. Thus, in 
my view, the protection afforded by a require- 
ment of some sort of probable cause, even 
if imposed, is almost totally worthless. 

In the atmosphere existing in this coun- 
try today, the charge that someone is a Com- 
munist is so common that hardly anyone 
active in public life escapes it. Every mem- 
ber of this Court has, on one occasion or 
another, been so designated. And a vast 
majority of the members of the other two 
branches of Government have fared no bet- 
ter. If the mere fact that someone has 
been called a Communist is to be permitted 
to satisfy a requirement of probable cause, 
I think it plain that such a requirement is 
wholly without value. To impose it would 
only give apparent respectability to a prac- 
tice which is inherently in conflict with our 
concepts of justice and due process. 

The other such protection afforded to 
critics of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee under these decisions is included in 
the miajority’s so-called balancing test. 
Under that test, we are told, this Court 
will permit only those abridgements of per- 
sonal beliefs and associations by committee 
inquiry that the Court believes so important 
in terms of the need of the committee for 
information that such need outweighs the 
first amendment rights of the witness and 
the public. 

LITTLE PROTECTION FOUND 

For my part, I need look no further than 
this very case to see how little protection this 
high-sounding slogan really affords. For in 
this case the majority is holding that the 
interest of the committee in the informa- 
tion sought outweighs that of the witness 
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and the public in free discussion while, at 
the same time, it disclaims any power to 
determine whether the committee is in fact 
interested in the information at all. The 
truth of the matter is that the balancing test, 
at least as applied to date, means that the 
committee may engage in any inquiry a ma- 
jority of this Court happens to think could 
possibly be for a legitimate purpose, whether 
that purpose be the true reason for the in- 
quiry or not. And under the tests of legit- 
imacy that are used in this area, any first- 
year law school student worth his salt could 
construct a rationalization to justify almost 
any question put to any witness at any time. 

Thus, in my view, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the only real limitation upon 
the committee’s power to harass its oppo- 
nents is the committee’s own self-restraint, 
a characteristic which probably has not been 
predominant in the committee’s work over 
the past few years. 

The result of all this is that from now on 
anyone who takes a public position contrary 
to that being urged by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee should realize that 
he runs the risk of being subpenaed to ap- 
pear at a hearing in some far-off place, of 
being questioned with regard to every mi- 
nute detail of his past life, of being asked to 
repeat all the gossip he may have heard 
about any of his friends and acquaintances, 
of being accused by the committee of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, of being 
held up to the public as a subversive and a 
traitor, of being jailed for contempt if he 
refuses to cooperate with the committee in 
its probe of his mind and associations, and 
of being branded by his neighbors, employer, 
and erstwhile friends as a menace to society 
regardless of the outcome of that hearing. 


A FORMIDABLE OPPONENT 


With such a powerful weapon in its hands, 
it seems quite likely that the committee will 
weather all criticism, even though justifiable, 
that may be directed toward it. For there 
are not many people in our society who will 
have the courage to speak out against such 
a formidable opponent. 

If the present trend continues, this al- 
ready small number will necessarily dwindle 
as their ranks are thinned by the jails. Gov- 
ernment by consent will disappear to be 
replaced by government by intimidation be- 
cause some people are afraid that this coun- 
try cannot survive unless Congress has the 
power to set aside the freedoms of the first 
amendment at will. 

I can only reiterate my firm conviction 
that these people are tragically wrong. This 
country was not built by men who were 
afraid and it cannot be preserved by such 
men. Our Constitution, in unequivocal 
terms, gives the right to each of us to say 
what we think without fear of the power of 
the Government. That principle has served 
us so well for so long that I cannot believe 
it necessary to allow any governmental 
group to reject it in order to preserve its 
own existence. Least of all dol believe that 
such a privilege should be accorded the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 


(Justice Douglas dissenting, with concur- 
rence of Chief Justice Warren and Justice 
Black) 

If it is un-American to criticize, im- 
peach, and berate the committee and to 
seek to have it abolished, then the com- 
mittee acted within the scope of its author- 
ity in asking the questions. But we take 
a dangerous leap when we reach the con- 
clusion that criticism of the committee was 
within the scope of the [House] resolution: 

Criticism of government finds sanctuary 
in several portions of the first amendment. 
It is part of the right of free speech. It 
embraces freedom of the press. Can editors 
be summoned before the committee and be 
made to account for their editorials de- 
nouncing the committee, its tactics, tts prac- 
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tices, its policies? If petitioner can be 
questioned concerning his opposition to the 
committee, then I see no reason why editors 
are immune. The list of editors will be 
long, as evident from the editorial protests 
against the committee’s activities, includ- 
ing its recent film, “Operation Abolition.” 

We cannot allow this man to go to prison 
for 12 months unless we hold that an in- 
vestigation of those who criticize the Un- 
American Activities Committee was both 
authorized and constitutional. I cannot 
read the resolution as authorizing that kind 
of investigation without assuming that the 
Congress intended to flout the first amend- 
ment. 

BRADEN CASE 


(Justice Stewart for the majority) 


The principal issues raised by the peti- 
tioner are substantially identical to those 
considered in Wilkinson, and extended dis- 
cussion is not required in resolving them. 
Based upon the same record that was 
brought here in Wilkinson, we conclude for 
the reasons stated there that the subjects 
under subcommittee investigation at the 
time the petitioner was interrogated were 
Communist infiltration into basic southern 
industry and Communist Party propaganda 
activities in the southern part of the United 
States. We conclude for the same reasons 
that the subcommittee’s investigation of 
these subjects was authorized by Congress, 
that the interrogation was pertinent to a 
question under subcommittee inquiry, and 
that the petitioner was fully apprised of its 
pertinency. 

In asserting a violation of his first amend- 
ment rights, the petitioner here points out 
that he was asked, not simply whether he 
was or had been a Communist Party mem- 
ber, as in Wilkinson and Barenblatt, supra, 
but whether he was a member “the instant 
you affixed your signature to that letter.” 
The letter in question, which had admittedly 
been signed by the petitioner and his wife, 
urged opposition to certain bills in Congress. 
The petitioner emphasizes that the writing 
of such a letter is not only legitimate but 
constitutionally protected activity, and 
points to other evidence in the record to 
indicate that he had been active in other 
completely legitimate causes. 

Based upon these circumstances, he argues 
that the subcommittee did not have a proper 
legislative purpose in calling him before it, 
but that it was bent rather on persecuting 
him for publicly opposing the subcommit- 
tee’s activities. He contends that under 
such circumstances an inquiry into his per- 
sonal and associational conduct violated his 
first amendment freedoms. On these 
grounds, the petitioner would differentiate 
the constitutional issues here from those 
that were before the court in Barenblatt, 
supra. 

Judgment is upheld 


But Barenblatt did not confine con- 
gressional committee investigation to overt 
criminal activity, nor did that case de- 
termine that Congress can only investigate 
the Communist Party itself. Rather, the 
decision upheld an investigation of Com- 
munist activity in education. Education, 
too, is legitimate and protected activity. 
Communist infiltration and propaganda in 
a given area of the country, which were the 
subjects of the subcommittee investigation 
here are surely as much within its pervasive 
authority as Communist activity in educa- 
tional institutions. 

The subcommittee had reason to believe 
that the petitioner was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, and that he had been actively 
engaged in propaganda efforts. It was mak- 
ing a legislative inquiry into Communist 
Party propaganda activities in the Southern 
States. Information as to the extent to 
which the Communist Party was utilizing 
legitimate organizations and causes in its 
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propaganda efforts in that region was surely 
not constitutionally beyond the reach of the 
subcommittee’s inquiry. Upon the reason- 
ing and authority of Barenblatt, we hold 
that the judgment is not to be set aside 
on first amendment grounds. 

The petitioner in this case raises two ad- 
ditional issues. First, he says that it was 
error for the trial court not to leave it for 
the jury to determine whether the questions 
asked by the subcommittee were pertinent 
to the subject under inquiry. Second, he 
asserts that he could not properly be con- 
victed, because in refusing to answer the 
subcommittee’s questions he relied upon his 
understanding of the meaning of the pre- 
vious decisions of this court. We think that 
both of these contentions have been fore- 
closed by Sinclair v. United States (279 US. 
263). 

At the trial the district judge determined 
as a matter of law that the questions were 
pertinent to a matter under inquiry by the 
subcommittee, leaving to the jury the ques- 
tion whether the pertinence of the questions 
had been brought home to the petitioner. It 
is to be noted that counsel made no timely 
objection to this procedure and, indeed, af- 
firmatively acquiesced in it. 


Sinclair case quoted 


But we need not base rejection of the peti- 
tioner’s contention here on that ground, for 
in any event, it was proper for the court to 
determine the question as a matter of law. 
This is precisely what was hele in Sinclair v. 
United States, where the court said at 279 
U.S. 299: “The reasons for holding relevancy 
and materiality to be questions of law apply 
with equal force to the determination of per- 
tinency arising under section 102 (the pred- 
ecessor of 2 U.S.C. 192). The matter 
for determination in this case was whether 
the facts called for by the question were so 
related to the subjects covered by the Sen- 
ate’s resolutions that such facts reasonably 
could be said to be ‘pertinent to the ques- 
tions under inquiry.’ It would be incon- 
gruous and contrary to well-established prin- 
ciples to leave the determination of such a 
matter to a jury.” 

During his interrogation the petitioner 
was asked: “Now do I understand that you 
have refused to answer the question as to 
whether or not you are now a member of 
the Communist Party solely upon the in- 
vocation of the provisions of the first amend- 
ment, but that you have not invoked the 
protection of the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution. Is that correct?” 

He gave the following answer: “That is 
right, sir. I am standing on the Watkins, 
Sweezy, Konigsberg, and other decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court which protect my 
right and the Constitution as they interpret 
the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
tecting my right to private belief and asso- 
ciation.” 

Deliberate refusal 


It is now argued that because he relied 
upon his understanding of this Court’s pre- 
vious decisions he could not be convicted un- 
der the statute for failing to answer the 
questions. An almost identical contention 
was also rejected in Sinclair v. United States: 

“There is no merit in appellant’s conten- 
tion that he is entitled to a new trial because 
the Court excluded evidence that in refus- 
ing to answer he acted in good faith on the 
advice of competent counsel. The gist of the 
offense is refusal to answer pertinent ques- 
tions. No moral turpitude is involved. In- 
tentional violation is sufficient to constitute 
guilt. There was no misapprehension as to 
what was Called for. The refusal to answer 
was deliberate. The facts sought were per- 
tinent as a matter of law, and section 102 
made it appellant’s duty to answer. He was 
bound rightly, to construe the statute. His 
mistaken view of law is no def eo 
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Here, as in Sinclair, the refusal to answer 
was deliberate and intentional. 


(Justice Black dissenting with the concur- 
rence of Chief Justice Warren and Justice 
Douglas) 

The petitioner in this case has some time 
been at odds with strong sentiment favoring 
racial segregation in his home State of Ken- 
tucky. A white man himself, the petitioner 
has none the less spoken out strongly against 
that sentiment. 

This activity, which once before resulted 
in his being charged with a serious crime, 
seems also to have been the primary reason 
for his being called before the Un-American 
Activities Committee. For the occasion of 
that committee’s compelling petitioner to go 
from Rhode Island, where he was vacation- 
ing, to Atlanta for questioning appears 
from the record to have been the cir- 
culation of two letters, both in the 
nature of petitions to Congress, urging that 
certain legislative action be taken which, 
in the view of the signers of the petitions, 
would help those working against segrega- 
tion. The record shows that the committee 
apparently believed that petitioner had 
drafted both of these petitions, and that he 
had circulated them, not—as would appear 
from the face of the petitions—for the pur- 
pose of furthering the cause of integration, 
but for the purpose of furthering the in- 
terest of the Communist Party, of which the 
committee claimed to have information that 
he was a member, by fomenting racial strife 
and interfering with the investigations of 
the Un-American Activities Committee. 

Again I must agree with the majority that 
insofar as the conviction is attacked on con- 
stitutional grounds, the decision in Baren- 
blatt constitutes ample authority for its 
action, even though it cannot be denied 
that the committee’s conduct constitutes a 
direct abridgement of the right of petition. 
Indeed, I think the majority might well have, 
with equal justification, relied upon a much 
earlier decision of this court, that in Beau- 
harnais v. Illinois. For it was there that a 
majority of this court first applied to the 
right of petition the flexible constitutional 
rule upon which the decision in this case is 
based—the rule that the right of petition, 
though guaranteed in precise and manda- 
tory terms by the first amendment, may be 
abandoned at any time Government can offer 
a reason for doing so that a majority of this 
Court finds sufficiently compelling. 


Must secure liberty 


If the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee is to have the power to interrogate 
everyone who is called a Communist, there 
is one thing certain beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt—no legislative committee, State 
or Federal, will have trouble finding cause to 
subpena all persons anywhere who take a 
public stand for or against segregation. The 
lesson to be learned from these two cases is, 
tc my mind, clear. Liberty, to be secure for 
any, must be secure for all—even for the 
most miserable merchants of hated and un- 
popular ideas. 

Both Barenblatt and Beauharnais are off- 
spring of a constitutional doctrine that is 
steadily sacrificing individual freedom of 
religion, speech, press, assembly and petition 
te governmental control. There have been 
many other such decisions and the indica- 
tions are that this number will continue 
to grow at an alarming rate. For the pres- 
ently prevailing constitutional doctrine, 
which treats the first amendment as a mere 
admonition, leaves the liberty-giving free- 
doms which were intended to be protected 
by that amendment completely at the mercy 
of Congress and this Court whenever a ma- 
jority of this Court concludes, on the basis 
of any of the several judicially created tests 
now in vogue, that abridgment of these free- 
doms is more desirable than freedom itself. 
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Only a few days ago, the application of 
this constitutional doctrine wiped out the 
rule forbidding prior censorship of movies in 
an opinion that leaves the door wide open, 
if indeed it does not actually invite, prior 
censorship of other means of publication. 
And the Blackstonian condemnation of prior 
censorship had long been thought, even by 
those whose idea of first amendment liberties 
have been most restricted, to be the absolute 
minimum of the protection demanded by 
that amendment. 

Sees liberties in peril 

I once more deny, as I have found it re- 
peatedly necessary to do in other cases, that 
this Nation’s ability to preserve itself de- 
pends upon suppression of the freedoms of 
religion, speech, press, assembly, and peti- 
tion. But Ido believe that the noble-sound- 
ing slogan of “‘self-preservation” rests upon a 
premise that can itself destroy any demo- 
cratic nation by a slow process of eating away 
at the liberties that are indispensable to its 
healthy growth. The very foundation of a 
true democracy and the foundation upon 
which this Nation was built is the fact that 
government is responsive to the views of its 
citizens, and no nation can continue to exist 
on such a foundation unless its citizens are 
wholly free to speak out fearlessly for or 
against their officials and their laws. When 
it begins to send its dissenters, such as Bar- 
enblatt, Uphaus, Wilkinson, and now Braden 
to jail, the liberties indispensable to its ex- 
istence must be fast disappearing. If self- 
preservation is to be the issue that decides 
these cases, I firmly believe they must be 
decided the other way. Only by a dedicated 
preservation of freedoms of the first amend- 
ment can we hope to preserve our Nation and 
its traditional way of life. 


(Justice Douglas, dissenting with the con- 
currence of Chief Justice Warren, Justice 
Black, and Justice Brennan) 

At the bottom of this case are this Court’s 
decisions in Pennsylvania v. Nelson, holding 
that Congress did not entrust to the States 
protection of the Federal Government 
against sedition, and Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, holding that racial segregation of stu- 
dents in public schools is unconstitutional. 
I had supposed until today that one could 
agree or disagree with these decisions with- 
out being hounded for his belief and sent 
to jail for concluding that his belief was be- 
yond the reach of government. 

On June 17, 1957, we decided Watkins v. 
United States, defining and curtailing the 
authority of congressional committees who 
sought the aid of the courts in holding wit- 
nesses in contempt. We said in a 6-to-1 
decision that “when first amendment rights 
are threatened, the delegation of power to 
the committee must be clearly revealed in 
its charter”; that “there is no congressional 
power to expose for the sake of exposure”; 
that the meaning of “un-American” in the 
resolution defining the committee’s author- 
ity is so vague that it is difficult to imagine 
a less explicit authorizing resolution; that 
before a witness chooses between answering 
or not answering he is entitled to have 
knowledge of the subject to which the inter- 
rogation is deemed pertinent; that in that 
case the resolution and the statement of the 
committee’s chairman was woefully inade- 
quate to convey sufficient information as to 
the pertinency of the questions to the subject 
under inquiry. 

Sweezy v. New Hampshire, decided the 
same day as the Watkins case, reversed a 
conviction arising out of a State investiga- 
tion into subversive activities where a 
teacher was asked questions concerning his 
relation to Marxism. 


Urges narrow view 


On June 8, 1959—2 years after the Watkins 
and Sweezy decisions—we decided Barenblatt 
v. United States, where a divided Court gave 
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only slight consideration to the type of per- 
tinency claim that was raised in Watkins, 
Sweezy, and the present case, in part because 
it could rely on the petitioner’s failure to 
raise that objection before the committee. 

Petitioner, who was called as a witness 
by the committee in July 1958, which was 
even before Barenblatt was decided, refused 
to answer, relying on the Watkins and Sweezy 
decisions ‘‘as they interpret the Constitution 
of the United States, protecting my right to 
private belief and association.” 

I think he was entitled to rely on them. 
The act under which he stands convicted 
states that a witness is guilty if he “will- 
fully makes default, or who having appeared, 
refuses to answer any question pertinent 
to the question under inquiry.’ A refusal to 
answer was held in Sinclair v. United States, 
not to be justified because one acted in good 
faith, the Court saying, “his mistaken view 
of the law is no defense.” Yet no issue con- 
cerning the first amendment was involved 
in the Sinclair case. When it is involved, 
as it is here, the propriety of the question 
in terms of pertinency should be narrowly 
resolved. 

The resolution under which the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities acted in this 
case is precisely the same as the one involved 
in Watkins v. United States. We said con- 
cerning it, “It should be difficult to imagine 
a less explicit authorizing resolution. Who 
can define the meaning of ‘un-American’? 
What is that single, solitary ‘principle of 
the form of government as guaranteed by 
our Constitution’? At one time, perhaps, 
the resolution might have been read nar- 
rowly to confine the committee to the sub- 
ject of propaganda. The events that have 
transpired in the 15 years before the in- 
terrogation of petitioner make such a con- 
struction impossible at this date.’ 


Requirements not satisfied 


We emphasized the need, when first 
amendment rights were implicated, to lay a 
foundation before probing that area. The 
authority of the committee must then “be 
carefully revealed in its charter.” The 
“specific legislative need” must be disclosed. 
The pertinency of the questions and the sub- 
ject matter under inquiry must be made 
known “with the same degree of explicitness 
and clarity that the due process clause re- 
quires in the expression of any element of 
a criminal offense.” 

After Watkins, anyone was entitled to rely 
on those propositions for protection of his 
first amendment rights. The conditions and 
circumstances under which the questions 
were asked petitioner plainly did not satisfy 
the requirements specified in Watkins. 

The setting of the six questions which 
were asked petitioner which he refused to 
answer show nothing more than an exercise 
by him of first amendment rights of speech 
and press and of petition to Congress. It 
was not shown that they were part of a 
matrix for the overthrow of government. It 
was not shown—unless the bare word of 
the committee is taken as gospel—that these 
constitutional activities had any relation 
whatever to communism, subversion, or il- 
legal activity of any sort or kind. It was 
not shown where and how the committee 
was ever granted the right to investigate 
those who petition Congress for redress of 
grievances. 

Petitioner and his wife were field secre- 
taries of an organization known as the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund. 
Prior to the committee hearing at Atlanta, 
Ga., they wrote on the letterhead of the 
Southern Conference urging people to write 
their Congressmen and Senators to oppose 
three bills pending before the Congress 
which would, to use their words, “nullify” 
a decision of this Court “declaring State 
sedition laws inoperative.’ They added, 
“We are especially concerned about this be- 
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cause we know from our own experience 
that such laws can be used against people 
working to bring about integration in the 
South. Most of these State statutes are 
broad and loosely worded, and to the officials 
of many of our Southern States integration 
is sedition. You can imagine what may 
happen if every little prosecutor in the South 
is turned loose with the State sedition law.” 


No tie to communism 


There is nothing in the record to show that 
the Southern Conference or the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee or the Southern 
Newsletter had the remotest connection with 
the Communist Party. There is only the 
charge of the committee that there was such 
a connection. That charge amounts to little 
more than innuendo. This is particularly 
clear with respect to the question relating to 
petitioner’s membership in the Communist 
Party. Having drawn petitioner’s attention 
to the letter he had written, counsel for the 
committee demanded to know if petitioner 
was a Communist “the instant you affixed 
your signature to that letter.” No founda- 
tion at all had been laid for that question, 
and from the record no purpose for it ap- 
pears, save the hope of the committee to link 
communism with that letter which sup- 
ported this Court’s decision in Pennsylvania 
v. Nelson, supra. 

This Court, passing on the pertinency issue 
in Barenbdlatt v. United States, was careful 
to emphasize that Barenblatt “had heard the 
subcommittee interrogate the witness Crow- 
ley along the same lines as he, petitioner, 
was evidently to be questioned, and had lis- 
tened to testimony identifying him as a for- 
mer member of an alleged Communist stu- 
dent organization.” No such foundation 
was ever laid here. 

One would be wholly warranted, I think, 
in light of the Watkins and Sweezy decisions 
that a committee’s undisclosed information 
or unsupported surmise would not justify 
an investigation into matters that on their 
face seemed well within the first amendment. 
If Watkins and Sweezy decided anything, 
they decided that before inroads in the first 
amendment domain may be made, some 
demonstrable connection with communism 
must first be established and the matter be 
plainly shown to be within the scope of the 
committee’s authority. Otherwise the com- 
mittee may roam at will, requiring any indi- 
vidual to expose his association with any 
group or with any publication which is un- 
popular with the committee and which it can 
discredit by calling it communistic. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would also say simply to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER] that of course 
what he has put into the Recorp by so- 
called unbiased witnesses is only one 
side of the story. In nearly every con- 
troversial issue there are two sides to 
the story. I would ask my colleagues to 
read what I think, and I think you would 
also agree, was an unbiased dissertation 
on the unfortunate things that took place 
in San Francisco. They were placed in 
the Recorp, not by myself, but by my 
colleague from California, the Honorable 
JOHN F. SHELLEY. They are a series of 
articles written by reporters for the San 
Francisco News-Call-Bulletin. As you 
read them and get both sides of the 
story, I think you will be able to judge 
somewhat the rights and the wrongs 
of this controversy. As the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY] well 
pointed out in introducing these articles 
no one, I believe, would say that the 
San Francisco News-Call-Bulletin is 
either a leftwing or a Communist- 
dominated publication in any manner. 
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Mr. Speaker, under the parliamentary 
rules which exist I understand that no 
amendments are possible, only a motion 
to recommit following the adoption of 
the previous question. It is not my pur- 
pose here to try to delay this measure. 
It would not serve any purpose whatso- 
ever and I am the first to recognize it, 
and I would not take my colleagues’ time 
to do that. I do feel, however, that I 
should draw your attention to one thing. 
In my testimony I tried to show the num- 
ber of times that the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities has dupli- 
cated the work of other committees of 
this House. My colleagues have adopted 
in resolutions authorizing investigations 
by other committees, very distinct re- 
strictions as to one committee going into 
investigations that are handled by other 
committees. Unfortunately the Com- 
mittee on House Administration has not 
seen fit to include the same restriction 
on the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. If I had the opportunity I would 
try at least to offer an amendment to 
incorporate that restriction in the hope 
that we would get more effective admin- 
istration of the basic purposes for which 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee was organized by this body. Let 
me say flatly and completely, I am op- 
posed to any conspiracy to overthrow 
our Government whether it be Com- 
munist, Fascist, or any other. I am flatly 
opposed to the basic philosophy of com- 
munism. I believe in the principles of 
our form of American government and 
our Constitution. But this committee 
as Justices Black and Douglas so clearly 
pointed out, our own liberties are en- 
dangered by the methods of this com- 
mittee. If we defeat communism but 
lose our individual rights, we have lost 
the backbone of Americanism of all that 
really makes us a Nation of free men. 
It is obvious this House does not yet see 
this danger, but four of our nine Supreme 
Court Justices do. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let 
me simply say that my fight against the 
committee is not because of its purported 
aims. It is because of the issues which 
were so well set forth by Mr. Justice 
Black and his agreeing colleagues’ dis- 
senting opinions of last Monday. And I 
feel constrained to say that though it is 
an unpopular cause, because I believe 
in it from principle I shall continue to 
expound it with the hope that my fel- 
low citizens and my colleagues will even- 
tually understand it more clearly. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Is my understanding 
correct that Members who speak on this 
measure today have secured the permis- 
sion of the House to revise and extend 
their remarks made in the House, and 
that other Members have that right? 

The SPEAKER. All Members have 
that privilege. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, first I 
want to make sure that the House 
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understands the reference to the gentle- 
man from California, without mention- 
ing his name. I am not the one referred 
to. 
I am sorry that this measure is com- 
ing to the House in the form that it is. 
I would have preferred, and I talked 
with the chairman about it, to have it 
come to the House under a rule so that 
it could be debated, amendments added, 
and the votes taken. 

The other night in a national hook- 
up in a televised program my colleague 
from California left the impression that 
last year he tried to amend a similar 
resolution and reduce the amount, but 
under the procedure of the House he did 
not have that opportunity. He gave the 
impression, which I gained from viewing 
that television program, that there was 
a large number of Members of the House 
that agreed with him, and that they 
were deprived of that right. That is 
why I thought we should have this reso- 
lution come to the House under a rule. 
In that way we could have had a vote on 
the amendment, because I do not be- 
lieve there is any appreciable number of 
Members of this House who will vote to 
cut the appropriation of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, nor has any- 
body, except possibly one or two, ever 
voted to abolish the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

I hope that today anyone who wants 
to cut the appropriation will make sure 
that he votes against the motion on 
the previous question, because that is 
the only way that we can tell the num- 
ber who want to cut the appropriation, 
for afterwards you will vote on the reso- 
lution. As far as I know, there never 
has been a vote cast against the reso- 
lution itself and the full appropriation. 
So I would ask any of you who want to 
cut the appropriation of this committee 
to be sure to make your vote known at 
the time we vote on ordering the previ- 
ous question. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand the 
parliamentary situation, as was pointed 
out by the very able chairman of the 
committee, if the previous question were 
not ordered but were voted down, then 
the matter before us would be subject 
to amendment. I ask the gentleman 
from Texas, is not that correct? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then I would suggest 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosEVELT] that if he really wants to 
amend the resolution he might try by at 
least a division vote to see how many 
Members want to vote down the motion 
for the previous question and to amend 
the resolution here under consideration. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is the point I 
was making. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
matter before us, that of appropriations 
for the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, the committee’s chief opponent 
presented the best case he could at an 
executive session of a subcommittee of 
the House Administration Committee 
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last week. Apparently, he thought it 
Was a good case, because he released the 
text of his statement to the press and 
also inserted it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 27. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I will not yield at this 
time. The gentleman has had an op- 
portunity to be heard. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. You rather re- 
flected on my integrity on having re- 
leased it. I want to point out I had 
asked permission to do so. 

Mr. WALTER. I intended to. 

I have read his statement carefully 
and, frankly, I was amazed at its lack of 
substance. More important, I was stag- 
gered—and this after 27 years service in 
this House—by the extent to which it 
was based on fuzzy reasoning, distor- 
tions, falsehoods, and what, at best, 
could be described as a total failure to 
comprehend, even remotely, the nature 
of communism. 

The gentleman who set himself up as 
the expert on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, its proper role and 
functions, expenditures and so on, ob- 
jected before the House Administration 
Subcommittee to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities’ holding hearings 
and recommending legislation on such 
topics as passports, espionage, and in- 
dustrial security. All these subjects, he 
said, were within the purview of other 
committees of the House. The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, he 
said, had no right to consider these 
matters; its enabling resolution re- 
stricted it exclusively to the subject of 
Communist propaganda and Communist 
propaganda alone. 

This individual opinion is completely 
erroneous. It is beyond dispute that the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has complete and unquestioned right to 
go into these and all other fields of Com- 
munist activity. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has thoroughly ex- 
plored this claim of the gentleman from 
California and flatly rejected it. Let me 
read for you its answer to his specious 
claim: 

Just as legislation is often given meaning 
by the gloss of legislative reports, adminis- 
trative interpretation, and long usage, s0 
the proper meaning of an authorization to a 
congressional committee is not to be de- 
rived alone from its abstract terms unrelated 
to the definite content furnished them by 
the course of congressional actions. The 
rule comes to us with a “persuasive gloss of 
legislative history,” United States v. Witko- 
vich (353 U.S. 194, 199), which shows beyond 
doubt that in pursuance of its legislative 
concerns in the domain of national security 
the House has clothed the Un-American 
Activities Committee with pervasive author- 
ity to investigate Communist activities in 
this country. 


The Court continued: 


From the beginning, without interruption 
to the present time, and with the undoubted 
knowledge and approval of the House, the 
committee has devoted a major part of its 
energies to the investigation of Communist 
activities. 


The Court then enumerated the di- 
verse inquiries that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has made over 
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the years—inquiries into Communist in- 
filtration in the motion picture industry; 
in labor, youth, farmer, veteran, and pro- 
fessional groups; into espionage, and its 
consideration of various legislative pro- 
posals. After enumerating these diverse 
investigations, the Court stated: 

In the context of these unremitting pur- 
suits, the House has steadily continued the 
life of the committee at the commencement 
of each new Congress; it has never narrowed 
the powers of the committee, whose au- 
thority has remained throughout identical 
with that contained in rule XI; and it has 
continuingly supported the committee’s ac- 
tivities with substantial appropriations. 

In light of this long and illuminating his- 
tory it can hardly be seriously argued that 
the investigation of Communist activities 
generally, and the attendant use of com- 
pulsory process, was beyond the purview of 
the committee’s intended authority under 
rule XI. 


This decision of the Supreme Court 
was handed down over a year and a half 
ago, on June 8, 1959. More than once 
the gentleman from California has re- 
ferred to this, the Barenblatt decision, 
in attacking the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I feel certain that 
he well knows its import and has known 
it since the day the decision was handed 
down, or very shortly thereafter. 

Yet, he found it proper to appear be- 
fore a committee of this House—and also 
to make various public statements—pro- 
moting the false, completely unfounded, 
line that the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities does not have the au- 
thority to investigate any phase of com- 
munism except propaganda. 

The power of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities to pursue investiga- 
tions of Communist activities in all fields 
has also been upheld by the Supreme 
Court in the denial of certiorari in the 
case of Horace Chandler Davis, which 
also dealt with an investigation in the 
field of education; the Arthur McPhaul 
case, which involved an investigation 
of Communist activities in the vital de- 
fense area of Detroit; and the Wilkinson 
and Braden cases, the decisions in which 
was rendered on Monday of this week, 
involving an investigation of Communist 
infiltration in the textile and other basic 
industries located in the South, and 
Communist Party propaganda activities 
in the South. 

In the Wilkinson case, the interroga- 
tor for the committee explained to the 
witness that the committee was consid- 
ering H.R. 9937. This bill, among other 
things, relates to immigration and pass- 
port security, amendments to the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act, wiretap- 
ping, and other matters, all of which, the 
gentleman from California claims, are 
not in the jurisdiction of this commit- 
tee. In referring to the committee’s 
explanation, the Court stated: 

All of these sources indicate the existence 
of a legislative purpose. And the determina- 
tion that purposes of the kind referred to 
are unassailably valid was a cornerstone of 
our decision in Barenblatt, supra: 

“That Congress has wide power to legis- 
late in the field of Communist activity in 
this country, and to conduct appropriate in- 
vestigations in aid thereof, is hardly de- 
batable. The existence of such power has 
never been questioned by this Court, and it 
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is sufficient to say, without particularization, 
that Congress has enacted or considered in 
this field, a wide range of legislative meas- 
ures, not a few of which have stemmed from 
recommendations of the very committee 
whose actions have been drawn in question 
here. In the last analysis this power rests 
on the right of self-preservation * * *” 
(360 U.S., at 127-128). 


I would like to speak briefly about 
another point which reveals, compel- 
lingly, the insincerity of the economy 
argument presented by the gentleman 
from California. He insisted that al- 
though he wants economy he also wants 
communism investigated, that he is not 
in the least opposed to legislative in- 
quiry into subversion. 

It is admitted by all that the Com- 
munists have infiltrated every phase of 
our life. Therefore, what the gentle- 
man from California, in effect, has rec- 
ommended is that every single commit- 
tee of the House must have a special 
subcommittee on subversion—the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee to investi- 
gate subversion in labor and education, 
the Agriculture Committee to investi- 
gate communism in agriculture, and so 
on down the line. Because Communist 
subversion is a specialized subject, re- 
quiring specialized knowledge, data, 
files, and so forth, this would be the only 
way communism could be investigated 
adequately if the House were to abolish 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties or curb its broad investigative 
powers—as Mr. Roosevelt wants it to 
do. 

This is ridiculous on its face. Can 
anyone here think of anything more 
wasteful than this? Yet, this is the logi- 
cal conclusion of his stated position. Can 
anyone believe, then, that one of his 
major concerns is really duplication and 
waste when he urges that the appropria- 
tion for the Committee on Un-American 
Activities be reduced? 

Repeatedly in his statement before the 
Administration Committee, the gentle- 
man charged that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities devotes a large part 
of its time, effort, and funds to what 
he called self-justification. At one point, 
he stated: 

A very large proportion of its entire costly 
work last year was devoted to nothing more 
or less than justification of its own 
existence. 


At another point: 


Self-justification dominates much of the 
committee’s work. 


He admitted in his statement, “I have 
dwelt on this’; that is, the charge re- 
peated over and over again—that much 
of the committee’s funds was expended 
on this type of activity. 

What is the truth about this charge? 

Last year the committee published 
seven consultations. Not one of them 
had a thing to do with the committee 
itself or self-justification. 

Last year the committee held nine 
hearings—on Communist infiltration of 
waterfront, anc also of radio communi- 
cation facilities; three on espionage; two 
on Communist activities among youth, 
including the Moscow-sponsored World 
Youth Festivals; one on the structure, 
objectives, and leadership of the north- 
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ern California Communist Party; and 
one on the Air Force Training Manual. 
Only one of these nine hearings in any 
way concerned the committee itself. 
That was the hearing on the Air Force 
Training Manual, which was held only 
to clear up the question of whether or 
not Air Force officials have uncovered 
evidence indicating that committee pub- 
lications quoted in the manual were in 
any way nonfactual. 

Last year the committee published 
six reports. Two of them were—Mr. 
Hoover’s report, “Communist Target— 
Youth,” and House Report No. 2228, con- 
cerning contempt of Congress legisla- 
tion. Of the other four reports, only one 
could in any way be said to be related to 
the committee itself. 

In summary, we find, then, that of 25 
volumes published by the committee last 
year, 1 might be described as coming 
within the subject matter of his charge. 

Now, I will tell you why the committee 
published this one volume last year that 
might be termed a work of self-justifica- 
tion. 

The Communist Party, its fronts, fel- 
low travelers and dupes—in their effort 
to discredit the committee—have for 
many years been spreading the lie that 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has done little or nothing in the field 
of legislation and that this is one reason 
why it should be abolished. 

This lie has been repeated so often, in 
so many places, that many people have 
been led to believe it is true. Though 
grossly false, it has been stated as fact 
in newspaper editorials, magazines, and 
in many other sources of public infor- 
mation. 

The only reason the report on the com- 
mittee’s legislative recommendations 
was published was to prove to the Mem- 
bers of this House and the American 
people that this charge—repeated at 
great length by the gentleman from 
California, by the way, in his testimony 
before the Administration Committee— 
was completely unfounded. 

This brings me to another falsehood 
assiduously promoted by the gentleman 
from California in his recent testimony. 
Several times, he stated that this report 
was the work of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. He referred to it 
as “its claim of legislative accomplish- 
ments.” And at another point, he said 
that throughout this report “the com- 
mittee tendentiously claims,’ and so 
forth. 

The truth is that this report was pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress, and not 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. The 127 page text of this re- 
port is, in no sense, the committee’s 
work. There is a foreword to the re- 
port—of 3% pages—which was prepared 
by the committee, but even this is large- 
ly a summary of the extensive and vital 
data contained in the report. 

This report reveals that 35 recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities have been enacted 
into legislation; that 52 bills containing 
recommendations of the committee were 
pending at the close of the 86th Con- 
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gress; and that 8 of these bills had 
been passed by the House. 

An earlier report on the same matter 
revealed that in addition to this record 
of legislative accomplishments, 13 policy 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities had been 
adopted by executive agencies of our 
Government. 

This, perhaps, is why about 20 percent 
of the testimony of the gentleman from 
California before the House Adminis- 
tration Committee, was devoted to efforts 
to discredit this report and why he tried, 
over and over again, to make it appear 
that it was the committee’s own work. 
Not once in the course of his testimony 
did he mention the fact that this was an 
objective, independent study made by 
the Library of Congress. 

While speaking on this question of 
funds, there is one other point I would 
like to mention. Never before in the 
history of the committee has there been 
the volume of mail that the committee 
has had during the past year or so. I 
might add that this mail has been over- 
whelmingly favorable. It has been so 
heavy, however, that it has been impos- 
sible for the committee to keep up to 
date in answering it. For this reason, 
I hope that the Members of the House 
and their constituents will be patient. 
Your letters and requests for informa- 
tion addressed to the committee will be 
answered as soon as possible. 

The gentleman from California ob- 
jects that the committee has a large 
staff. I will tell you now, frankly, that 
it is my intention to enlarge the staff 
this year by the addition of several sec- 
retaries, so that we will be able to keep 
abreast of our mail and not keep the 
Members of the House and their con- 
stituents waiting for unduly long pe- 
riods for answers to their requests. 

The gentleman from California’s state- 
ment before the House Administration 
Committee provided interesting insight 
into his total lack of understanding of 
communism and of the danger and op- 
erations of the U.S. Communist Party. 

At one point he referred to former 
Communists as “renegades.” This is 
precisely what the Communist Party 
calls them. A “renegade,” the dictionary 
says, is a traitor or turncoat. Most 
Americans rejoice whenever a Commu- 
nist turns against communism, becomes 
a loyal American again and gives up his 
treasonous work in behalf of a foreign 
enemy, But not the gentleman from 
California. To him these people are 
worthy only of contempt. They are 
renegades, turncoats, traitors. 

At another point in his statement he 
raised the question of whether or not the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
was properly set up to conduct the kind 
of really fruitful study of communism 
which we need. He answered this ques- 
tion in the negative, and cited as one 
reason for his answer the “a priori” 
manner in which the committee ap- 
proaches the subject of communism. 

A priori reasoning is reasoning based 
on certain principles which are accepted 
as self-evident. The only way I can in- 
terpret his statement is that he objects 
to the fact that the committee operates 
on what it believes is the self-evident 
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principle that communism is evil and 
un-American. Apparently, he does not 
share this view. 

The gentleman inserted into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the minority views of 
the Supreme Court. I am going to say 
something about those minority views 
one of these days, but at this point I 
should like to have permission, Mr. 
Speaker, to insert in these remarks, the 
majority views of the Court which rep- 
resent, may I say for the gentleman’s 
information, the law of the land at this 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Supreme Court of the United States, No. 37, 
October term, 1960] 


PRANK WILKINSON, PETITIONER, Vv. UNITED 
STATES 


(On Writ of Certiorari to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit) 
(February 27, 1961) 

Mr. Justice Stewart delivered the opinion 
of the Court: 

The petitioner was convicted for having 
unlawfully refused to answer a question 
pertinent to a matter under inquiry before a 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities at a hearing in 
Atlanta, Ga. on July 30, 1958.1. His convic- 
tion was affirmed by the court of appeals, 
which held that our decision in Barenblatt 
v. United States, 360 U.S. 109, was “control- 
ling.” 272 F. 2d 783. We granted certiorari, 
362 US. 926, to consider the petitioner's 
claim that the court of appeals had mis- 
conceived the meaning of the Barenblatt 
decision. For the reasons that follow, we 
are of the view that the court of appeals 
was correct, and that its judgment must be 
affirmed. 

I 

The following circumstances were estab- 
lished by uncontroverted evidence at the 
petitioner’s trial: 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is a standing committee of the House of 
Representatives, elected at the commence- 
ment of each Congress.2 The committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
investigate “(i) the extent, character, and 
objects of un-American propaganda activi- 
ties in the United States, (ii) the diffusion 
within the United States of subversive and 
un-American propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic 
origin and that attacks the principle of 
the form of government as guaranteed by 
our Constitution, and (iii) all other ques- 


1The applicable statute is 2 U.S.C. 192. 
It provides: “Every person who having been 
summoned as a witness by the authority of 
either House of Congress to give testimony 
or to produce papers upon any matter under 
inquiry before either House, or any joint 
committee established by a joint or concur- 
rent resolution of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, or any committee of either House of 
Congress, willfully makes default, or who, 
having appeared, refuses to answer any ques- 
tion pertinent to the question under inquiry, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 
nor less than $100 and imprisonment in a 
common jail for not less than 1 month nor 
more than 12 months.” (2 U.S.C. 192.) 

*Rule X of the Standing Rules of the 
House of Representatives, as amended by 
the Legislative Recrganization Act of 1946, 
c. 753, sec. 121, 60 Stat. 812, 822, 823. 
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tions in relation thereto that would aid 
Congress in any necessary remedial legisla- 
tion.” ® 

In the spring of 1958 the committee 
passed a resolution providing for a sub- 
committee hearing to be held in Atlanta, 
Ga., “relating to the following subjects and 
having the legislative purposes indicated: 

“1. The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist colonization and infiltration in 
the textile and other basic industries located 
in the South, and Communist Party propa- 
ganda activities in the South, the legisla- 
tive purpose being: 

“(a) To obtain additional information for 
use by the committee in its consideration 
of section 16 of H.R. 9352, relating to the 
proposed amendment of section 4 of the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, prescribing 
a penalty for knowingly and willfully be- 
coming or remaining a member of the Com- 
munist Party with knowledge of the pur- 
poses or objectives thereof; and 

“(b) To obtain additional information, 
adding to the committee’s overall knowledge 
on the subject so that Congress may be kept 
informed and thus prepared to enact reme- 
dial legislation in the national defense, and 
for internal security, when and if the 
exigencies of the situation require it. 

“2. Entry and dissemination within the 
United States of foreign Communist Party 
propaganda, the legislative purpose being to 
determine the necessity for, and advisability 
of, amendments to the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and de- 
vices now used in avoiding the prohibitions 
of the act. 

“3. Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it, or any sub- 
committee thereof, appointed to conduct this 
hearing, may designate.” 

The subcommittee which was appointed 
pursuant to this resolution convened in At- 
lanta on July 29, 1958. At the opening of 
the proceedings on that day, the chairman 
of the committee orally summarized the pur- 
poses of the hearings. The petitioner was 
present and heard the chairman’s state- 
ment. 

The first witness to appear was Amando 
Penha, who testified that he had been a 
member of the Communist Party from 1950 
to 1958, having joined the party at the re- 
quest of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. He stated that he had served as a mem- 
ber of the national textile commission of 
the party, which, he said, was set up to con- 
trol and supervise the infiltration and coloni- 
zation of the textile industry, particularly in 
the South. He described the “colonizer” sys- 
tem, which, he said, involves sending hard- 
core party members into plants in jobs where 
they have close contact with rank and file 
workers. Penha described in some detail his 
trips throughout the South in compliance 
with the instructions of the national textile 
commission, and identified a number of in- 
dividuals as “colonizers.” Another witness, 
a deputy collector of customs, described the 
influx of Communist propaganda sent from 
abroad into the United States and particu- 
larly into the South. Several other witnesses 
were then interrogated, some as to their ac- 
tivities as alleged Communist colonizers, 
others as to their connection with certain al- 
legedly Communist-controlled publications. 
A number of these witnesses declined to an- 
swer most of the questions put to them. 

On the following day the first witness be- 
fore the subcommittee was Carl Braden. 
Although interrogated at length he declined 
to answer questions relating to alleged Com- 


® Rule XI of the Standing Rules (60 Stat. 
823, 828). The Standing Rules were specifi- 
cally adopted by the House, at the begin- 
ning of the 85th Congress in 1957 (H. Res. 5, 
85th Cong., 1st sess.), 
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munist activity. The next witness was the 
petitioner. After being sworn and stating 
his name he declined to give his residence 
address, stating that, “As a matter of con- 
science and personal responsibility, I refuse 
to answer any questions of this committee.” 
When asked his occupation, he made the 
same response. He was then asked the ques- 
tion which was to become the subject of the 
present indictment and conviction: “Mr, 
Wilkinson, are you now a member of the 
Communist Party?” He declined to answer 
the question, giving the same response as 
before. 

The committee’s staff director then ad- 
dressed the petitioner at length, in explana- 
tion “of the reasons, the pertinency, and the 
relevancy of that question and certain other 
questions which I propose to propound to 
you.’’5 


*See Braden v. United States, post. 

5 “Now, sir, I should like to make an expla- 
nation to you of the reasons, the pertinency, 
and the relevancy of that question and cer- 
tain other questions which I propose to pro- 
pound to you; and I do so for the purpose of 
laying a foundation upon which I will then 
request the chairman of this subcommittee 
to order and direct you to answer those ques- 
tions. 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has two major responsibilities which it is 
undertaking to perform here in Atlanta. 

“Responsibility No. 1, is to maintain a 
continuing surveillance over the administra- 
tion and operation of a number of our inter- 
nal security laws. In order to discharge that 
responsibility the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities must undertake to keep 
abreast of techniques of Communists’ oper- 
ations in the United States and Communist 
activities in the United States. In order to 
know about Communist activities and Com- 
munist techniques, we have got to know who 
the Communists are and what they are doing. 

“Responsibility No. 2, is to develop 
factual information which will assist the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
appraising legislative proposals before the 
committee. 

“There are pending before the committee 
a number of legislative proposals which un- 
dertake to more adequately cope with the 
Communist Party and the Communist con- 
spiratorial operations in the United States. 
H.R. 9937 is one of those. Other proposals 
are pending before the committee not in leg- 
islative form yet, but in the form of sugges- 
tions that there be an outright outlawry of 
the Communist Party; secondly, that there 
be registrations required of certain activities 
of Communists; third, that there be certain 
amendments to the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act because this Congress of the United 
States has found repeatedly that the Com- 
munist Party and Communists in the United 
States are only instrumentalities of a Krem- 
lin-controlled world Communist apparatus. 
Similar proposals are pending before this 
committee. 

“Now with reference to pertinency of this 
question to your own factual situation, may 
I say that it is the information of this com- 
mittee that you now are a hard-core member 
of the Communist Party; that you were des- 
ignated by the Communist Party for the 
purpose of creating and manipulating cer- 
tain organizations, including the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, the affiliate or- 
ganizations of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, including a particular commit- 
tee in California and a particular com- 
mittee in Chicago, a committee—the name 
of which is along the line of the committee 
for cultural freedom, or something of that 
kind. I don’t have the name before me at 
the instant. 

“It is the information of the committee 
or the suggestion of the committee that in 
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In response the petitioner stated “I am 
refusing to answer any questions of this 
committee.” He was then directed by the 
subcommittee chairman to answer the ques- 
tion as to his Communist Party membership. 
This time he responded as follows: 

“I challenge, in the most fundamental 
sense, the legality of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. It is my opin- 
ion that this committee stands in direct 
violation by its mandate and by its practices 
of the first amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. It is my belief that Congress had no 
authority to establish this committee in the 
first instance, nor to instruct it with the 
mandate which it has. 

“I have the utmost respect for the broad 
powers which the Congress of the United 
States must have to carry on its investiga- 
tions for legislative purposes. However, the 
U.S. Supreme Court has held that, broad as 
these powers may be, the Congress cannot 
investigate into an area where it cannot 
legislate, and this committee tends, by its 
mandate and by its practices, to investigate 
into precisely those areas of free speech, re- 
ligion, peaceful association and assembly, 
and the press, wherein it cannot legislate 
and therefore it cannot investigate.” 

The hearing continued. The staff director 
read part of the record of an earlier hearing 
in California, where a witness had testified 
to knowing the petitioner as a Communist. 
The petitioner was then asked whether 
this testimony was true. He refused to 
answer this and several further questions 
addressed to him. There was introduced 
into the record a reproduction of the peti- 
tioner’s registration at an Atlanta hotel a 
week earlier, in which he had indicated that 
his business firm association was the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee. 

The subsequent indictment and conviction 
of the petitioner were based upon his refusal, 
in the foregoing context, to answer the single 
question “Are you now a member of the 
Communist Party?” 
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The judgment affirming the petitioner’s 
conviction is attacked here from several dif- 
ferent directions. It is contended that the 
subcommittee was without authority to in- 
terrogate him, because its purpose in doing 


anticipation of the hearings here in Atlanta, 
Ga., you were sent to this area by the Com- 
munist Party for the purpose of developing a 
hostile sentiment to this committee and to 
its work for the purpose of undertaking to 
bring pressure upon the U.S. Congress to 
preclude these particular hearings. Indeed 
it is the fact that you were not even sub- 
penaed for these particular hearings until 
we learned that you were in town for that 
very purpose and that you were not sub- 
penaed to appear before this committee 
until you had actually registered in the hotel 
here in Atlanta. 

“Now, sir, if you will tell this committee 
whether or not, while you are under oath, 
you are now a Communist, we intend to pur- 
sue that area of inquiry and undertake to 
solicit from you information respecting your 
activities as a Communist on behalf of the 
Communist Party, which is tied up directly 
with the Kremlin; your activities from the 
standpoint of propaganda; your activities 
from the standpoint of undertaking to de- 
stroy the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
because indeed this committee issued a re- 
port entitled ‘Operation Abolition,’ in which 
we told something, the information we then 
possessed, respecting the efforts of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, of 
which you are the guiding light, to destroy 
the FBI and discredit the Director of the 
FBI and to undertake to hamstring the work 
of this Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties.”’ 
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so was to investigate public opposition to 
the committee itself, and to harass and ex- 
pose him. It is argued that the petitioner 
was wrongly convicted because the question 
which he refused to answer was not perti- 
nent to a question under inquiry by the sub- 
committee, so that a basic element of the 
statutory offense was lacking. It is said that 
in any event the pertinency of the ques- 
tion was not made clear to the petitioner at 
the time he was directed to answer it, so 
that he was denied due process. Finally, it 
is urged that the action of the subcommittee 
in subpenaing and questioning him violated 
his rights under the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

In considering these contentions the start- 
ing point must be to determine the subject 
matter of the subcommittee’s inquiry. 
House rule XI, which confers investigative 
authority upon the committee and its sub- 
committees, is quoted above. Because of 
the breadth and generality of its language, 
rule XI cannot be said to state with ade- 
quate precision the subject under in- 
quiry by a subcommittee at any given hear- 
ing. This the Court had occasion to point 
out in Watkins v. United States, 354 US. 
178. See also Barenblatt v. United States, 
360 US. 109, 116-117. But, as the Watkins 
opinion recognized, rule XI is only one of 
several possible points of reference. The 
Court in that case said that “[t]he authoriz- 
ing resolution, the remarks of the chairman 
or members of the committee, or even the 
nature of the proceedings themselves” 
might reveal the subject under inquiry. 354 
U.S., at 209. Here, as in Barenblatt, other 
sources do supply the requisite concreteness. 

The resolution authorizing the subcom- 
mittee hearing in Atlanta was explicit. It 
clearly set forth three concrete areas of in- 
vestigation: Communist infiltration into ba- 
sic industry in the South, Communist Party 
propaganda in the South, and foreign Com- 
munist Party propaganda in the United 
States* The pattern of interrogation of the 
witnesses who appeared on the first day of 
the hearing confirms that the subcommittee 
was pursuing those three subjects of inves- 
tigation. The staff director’s statement to 
the petitioner explicitly referred to the sec- 
ond of the three subjects—Communist Party 
propaganda in the South. We think that 
the record thus clearly establishes that the 
subcommittee at the time of the petitioner’s 
interrogation was pursuing at least two re- 
lated and specific subjects of investigation: 
Communist infiltration into basic southern 
industry, and Communist Party propaganda 
activities in that area of the country. 

If these, then, were the two subjects of 
the subcommittee’s inquiry, the questions 
that must be answered in considering the pe- 
titioner’s contentions are several. First, was 
the subcommittee’s investigation of these 
subjects, through interrogation of the peti- 
tioner, authorized by Congress? Second, 
was the subcommittee pursuing a valid leg- 
islative purpose? Third, was the question 
asked the petitioner pertinent to the sub- 
ject matter of the investigation? Fourth, 
was he contemporaneously apprised of the 
pertinency of the question? Fifth, did the 
subcommittee’s interrogation violate his 
first amendment rights of free association 
and free speech? 

The question of basic congressional au- 
thorization was clearly decided in Barenblatt 
v. United States, supra. There we said, after 


*By contrast, the authorizing resolution 
that was before the Court in Watkins incor- 
porated by reference the full breadth and 
generality of rule XI itself. That resolution 
simply empowered the committee chairman 
to appoint subcommittees “for the purpose 
of performing any and all acts which the 
committee as a whole is authorized to do.” 
See 354 U.S., at 211, n. 50. 
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reviewing the genesis and subsequent his- 
tory of rule XI, that “[I]t can hardly be 
seriously argued that the investigation of 
Communist activities generally, and the at- 
tendant use of compulsory process, was be- 
yond the purview of the committee’s in- 
tended authority under rule XI.” 360 US., 
at 120-121. The subjects under inquiry here 
surely fall within “the investigation of Com- 
munist activities generally.” 

The petitioner argues, however, that the 
subcommittee was inspired to interrogate 
him by reason of his opposition to the ex- 
istence of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee itself, and that its purpose was un- 
authorized harassment and exposure. He 
points to the chairman’s opening statement 
which mentioned activity against the com- 
mittee, to the fact that he was subpenaed 
to appear before the subcommittee soon 
after he arrived in Atlanta to stir up opposi- 
tion to the committee’s activities, and to the 
statement of the staff director indicating the 
subcommittee’s awareness of his efforts to 
develop a “hostile sentiment” to the com- 
mittee and to “bring pressure upon the US. 
Congress to preclude these particular hear- 
ings.”’ 

But, just as in Barenblatt, supra, we could 
find nothing in rule XI to exclude the field 
of education from the committee’s compul- 
sory authority, we can find nothing to in- 
dicate that it was the intent of Congress to 
immunize from interrogation all those (and 
there are many) who are opposed to the ex- 
istence of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Nor can we say on this record that the sub- 
committee was not pursuing a valid legisla- 
tive purpose. The committee resolution au- 
thorizing the Atlanta hearing, quoted above, 
expressly referred to two legislative pro- 
posals, an amendment to section 4 of the 
Communist Control Act and amendments to 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act. A 
number of other sources also indicate the 
presence of a legislative purpose. The chair- 
man’s statement at the opening of the hear- 
ings contained a lengthy discussion of legis- 
lation.’ The staff director’s statement to the 
petitioner also discussed legislation which 
the committee had under consideration. 
All these sources indicate the existence of a 
legislative purpose. And the determination 
that purposes of the kind referred to are 
unassailably valid was a cornerstone of our 
decision in Barenblatt, supra: “That Con- 
gress has wide power to legislate in the field 


™IT]he Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is continuously in the process of ac- 
cumulating factual information respecting 
Communists, the Communist Party, and 
Communist activities which will enable the 
committee and the Congress to appraise the 
administration and operation of the Smith 
Act, the Internai Security Act of 1950, the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, and numer- 
ous provisions of the Criminal Code relating 
to espionage, sabotage, and subversion. In 
addition, the committee has before it nu- 
merous proposals to strengthen our legisla- 
tive weapons designed to protect the internal 
security of this Nation. 

“In the course of the last few years, as a 
result of hearings and investigations, this 
committee has made over 80 separate recom- 
mendations for legislative action. Legisla- 
tion has been passed by the Congress em- 
bracing 35 of the committee recommenda- 
tions and 26 separate proposals are currently 
pending in the Congress on subjects covered 
by other committee recommendations. 
Moreover, in the course of the last few years 
numerous recommendations made by the 
committee for administrative action have 
been adopted by the executive agencies of 
the Government.” 

5 See note 5, supra. 
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of Communist activity in this country, and 
to conduct appropriate investigations in aid 
thereof, is hardly debatable. The existence 
of such power has never been questioned by 
this Court, and it is sufficient to say, with- 
out particularization, that Congress has en- 
acted or considered in this field a wide range 
of legislative measures, not a few of which 
have stemmed from recommendations of the 
very committee whose actions have been 
drawn in question here. In the last analysis 
this power rests on the right of self-preser- 
vation.* * *” (360 US., at 127-128.) 

The petitioner’s contention that, while the 
hearing generally may have been pursuant to 
a valid legislative purpose, the sole reason for 
interrogating him was to expose him to pub- 
lic censure because of his activities against 
the committee is not persuasive. It is true 
that the staff director’s statement reveals 
the subcommittee’s awareness of the peti- 
tioner’s opposition to the hearings and indi- 
cates that the petitioner was not summoned 
to appear until after he had arrived in 
Atlanta as the representative of a group 
carrying on a public campaign to abolish the 
House committee. These circumstances, 
however, do not necessarily lead to the con- 
clusion that the subcommittee’s intent was 
personal persecution of the petitioner. As 
we have noted, a prime purpose of the hear- 
ings was to investigate Communist propa- 
ganda activities in the South. It therefore 
was entirely logical for the subcommittee to 
subpena the petitioner after he had arrived 
at the site of the hearings, had registered as 
a member of a group which the subcommit- 
tee believed to be Communist dominated, 
and had conducted a public campaign 
against the subcommittee. The fact that 
the petitioner might not have been sum- 
moned to appear had he not come to Atlanta 
illustrates the very point, for in that event 
he might not have been thought to have been 
connected with a subject under inquiry— 
Communist Party propaganda activities in 
that area of the country. 

Moreover, it is not for us to speculate as to 
the motivations that may have prompted the 
decision of individual members of the sub- 
committee to summon the petitioner. As 
was said in Watkins, supra, “a solution to 
our problem is not to be found in testing the 
motives of committee members for this pur- 
pose. Such is not our function. Their mo- 
tives alone would not vitiate an investigation 
which had been instituted by a House of 
Congress if that Assembly’s legislative pur- 
pose is being served.” 354 U.S., at 200. See 
also Barenblatt, supra, 360 U:S., at 132. 

It is to be emphasized that the petitioner 
was not summoned to appear as the result 
of an indiscriminate dragnet procedure, lack- 
ing in probable cause for belief that he pos- 
sessed information which might be helpful 
to the subcommittee. As was made clear by 
the testimony of the committee’s staff di- 
rector at the trial, the subcommittee had 
reason to believe at the time it summoned 
the petitioner that he was an active Com- 
munist leader engaged primarily in propa- 
ganda activities.” This is borne out by the 


® The trial testimony on this score was as 
follows: “In essence the information of 
which the committee was possessed was that 
Mr. Wilkinson was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, that he had been identified by 
a creditable witness under oath before the 
committee a short time or within a year or 
so prior to the Atlanta hearings, identified 
as a Communist. It was also the informa- 
tion of the committee that Mr. Wilkinson 
had been designated by the Communist 
hierarchy in the Nation to spearhead or to 
lead the infiltration into the South of a 
group known as the Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Committee which itself had been cited 
by the Internal Security Subcommittee as 
a Communist operation or a Communist 
front. It was the information of the com- 
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record of the subcommittee hearings, in- 
cluding the content of the staff director’s 
statement to the petitioner and evidence 
that at a prior hearing the petitioner had 
been identified as a Communist Party mem- 
ber. 

The petitioner’s claim that the question 
he refused to answer was not pertinent to 
a subject under inquiry merits no extended 
discussion. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
a preliminary question more pertinent to 
the topics under investigation than whether 
petitioner was in fact a member of the 
Communist Party. As was said in Baren- 
blatt, “petitioner refused to answer queés- 
tions as to his own Communist Party af- 
filiations, whose pertinency of course was 
clear beyond doubt.” 360 U.S., at 125. The 
contention that the pertinency of the ques- 
tion was not made clear to the petitioner 
at the time he was directed to answer it is 
equally without foundation. After the staff 
director gave a detailed explanation of the 
question’s pertinency, the petitioner said 
nothing to indicate that he entertained any 
doubt on this score.” 

We come finally to the claim that the 
subcommittee’s interrogation of the peti- 
tioner violated his rights under the First 
Amendment. The basic issues which this 
contention raises were thoroughly canvassed 
by us in Barenblatt. Substantially all that 
was said there is equally applicable here, 
and it would serve no purpose to enlarge 
this opinion with a paraphrased repetition 
of what was in that opinion thoughtfully 
considered and carefully expressed. See 360 
US., at 125-134. 

It is sought to differentiate this case upon 
the basis that “the activities in which pe- 
titioner was believed to be participating con- 
sisted of public criticism of the committee 
and attempts to influence public opinion to 
petition Congress for redress—to abolish the 
committee.” But we cannot say that, sim- 
ply because the petitioner at the moment 
may have been engaged in lawful conduct, 
his Communist activities in connection 
therewith could not be investigated. The 
subcommittee had reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that the petitioner was an active Com- 
munist Party member, and that as such he 
possessed information that would substan- 
tially aid it in its legislative investigation. 
As the Barenblatt opinion makes clear, it 
is the nature of the Communist activity in- 
volved, whether the momentary conduct is 
legitimate or illegitimate politically, that es- 
tablishes the Government’s overbalancing 
interest. ‘““To suggest that because the Com- 
munist Party may also sponsor peaceable 
political reforms the constitutional issues be- 
fore us should now be judged as if that party 
were just an ordinary political party from 


mittee that Mr. Wilkinson’s assignments, in- 
cluding setting up rallies and meetings over 
the country for the purpose of engendering 
sentiment against the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, against the security program of 
the Government, and against the Committee 
on Un-American Activities and its activities. 
Mr. Wilkinson had in the course of the 
relatively recent past prior to his appearance 
in Atlanta been sent into Atlanta by the 
Communist operation for the purpose of con- 
ducting Communist activities in the South 
and more specifically in the Atlanta area. 
What I’m telling you now is only a general 
summary, you understand.” 

10 Since both the pertinency of the ques- 
tion and the fact that its pertinency were 
brought home to the petitioner are so in- 
disputably clear, we need not consider the 
Government's contention that the record 
does not show that the petitioner ever did 
or said anything that could be understood 
as an objection upon grounds of lack of per- 
tinency. See Watkins v. United States, 354 
U.S. 178, 214-215; Barenbdlatt v. United States, 
360 U.S. 109, 124. 
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the standpoint of national security, is to ask 
this Court to blind itself to world affairs 
which have determined the whole course of 
our national policy since the close of World 
War II.” 360 U.S., at 128-129. 

The subcommittee’s legitimate legislative 
interest was not the activity in which the 
petitioner might have happened at the time 
to be engaged, but in the manipulation and 
infiltration of activities and organizations 
by persons advocating overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. “The strict requirements of a 
prosecution under the Smith Act * * * are 
not the measure of the permissible scope of 
@ congressional investigation into ‘over- 
throw,’ for of necessity the investigatory 
process must proceed step by step.” 360 
U.S., at 130. 

We conclude that the first amendment 
claims pressed here are indistinguishable 
from those considered in Barenblatt, and 
that upon the reasoning and the authority 
of that case they cannot prevail. 

Affirmed. 


DISSENTING OPINION 


Mr. Justice Black, with whom the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Douglas concur, dis- 
senting: 

In July 1958 the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee announced its intention 
to conduct a series of hearings in Atlanta, 
Ga., ostensibly to obtain information in aid 
of the legislative function of the House of 
Representatives.. Petitioner, a long-time op- 
ponent of the committee,? decided to go to 
Atlanta for the purpose of lending his sup- 
port to those who were fighting against the 
hearings. He arrived in Atlanta and regis- 
tered in a hotel there on July 28 as a rep- 
resentative of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee, a New York organization which 
was working for the abolition of the Un- 
American Activities Committee. Within an 
hour of his registration, petitioner was served 
with a subpena requiring his appearance 
before the committee. When he appeared 
in response to this subpena, petitioner was 
told that he had been subpenaed because the 
committee was informed that “you were 
sent to this area by the Communist Party 
for the purpose of developing a hostile senti- 
ment to this committee and to its work for 
the purpose of undertaking to bring pres- 
sure upon the U.S. Congress to preclude 
these particular hearings.”* A number of 
questions were then put to petitioner all of 
which related to his personal beliefs and 
associations, but petitioner refused to answer 
any of these questions on the ground that 
they violated his rights under the first 
amendment. For this, he was convicted 
under 2 U.S.C., section 192, and sentenced to 
jail for 12 months. 


1In my dissenting opinion in Barenblatt 
v. United States, 360 U.S. 109, 153-166, I set 
out the evidence from the committee’s own 
reports which indicates the committee’s real 
purpose in conducting this kind of hearing. 

*During the past several years, the peti- 
tioner appears to have been associated with 
at least 3 different organizations that 
had as their primary aim the abolition of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. In ad- 
dition to his association with the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, which is shown 
by this record, petitioner seems to have been 
associated with similar organizations in Los 
Angeles and Chicago. At least he was ac- 
cused of such associations when he was 
called before a previous hearing of the com- 
mittee in 1956. See hearings before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
84th Cong., 2d sess., at Los Angeles, Calif., 
Dec. 5-8, 1956, entitled “Communist Political 
Subversion, Part I,” pp. 6747-6753. 

* Significantly, the petitioner was never 
told, nor does the record disclose for our 
consideration here, either the source or the 
nature of the alleged information referred to. 
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On these facts, which are undisputed in 
the record, the majority upholds petitioner’s 
conviction as indistinguishable from that 
upheld in Barenblatt v. United States On 
this point, I find myself only partially in 
disagreement with the majority. I think 
this case could and should be distinguished 
from Barenblatt on the ground urged by Mr. 
Justice Douglas—that the resolution author- 
izing the Un-American Activities Committee 
does not authorize that committee to inter- 
rogate a person for criticizing it. I there- 
fore join in the dissent filed by Mr. Justice 
Douglas on that ground. On the other 
hand, I must agree with the majority that 
so far as petitioner’s constitutional claims 
are concerned, Barenblatt is indistinguish- 
able. Unlike the majority, however, I re- 
gard this recognition of the unlimited sweep 
of the decision in the Barenblatt case a com- 
pelling reason, not to reaffirm that case, but 
to overrule it. 

In my view, the majority by its decision 
today places the stamp of constitutional 
approval upon a practice as clearly incon- 
sistent with the Constitution, and indeed 
with every ideal of individual freedom for 
which this country has so long stood, as 
any that has ever come before this Court. 
For, like Mr. Justice Douglas, I think it clear 
that this case involves nothing more nor 
less than an attempt by the Un-American 
Activities Committee to use the contempt 
power of the House of Representatives as a 
weapon against those who dare to criticize it. 
The majority does not and, in reason, could 
not deny this for the conclusion is all but 
inescapable for anyone who will take the 
time to read the record® They say instead 
that it makes no difference whether the 
committee was harassing petitioner solely by 
reason of his opposition to it or not because 
“it is not for us to speculate as to the moti- 
vations that may have prompted the deci- 
sion of individual members of the subcom- 
mittee to summon the petitioner.” The 
clear thrust of this sweeping abdication of 
judicial power is that the committee may 
continue to harass its opponents with ab- 
solute impunity so long as the protections of 
Barenblatt are observed. Since this is to be 
the rule under which the committee will be 
permitted to operate, I think it necessary in 
the interest of fairness to those who may in 
the future wish to exercise their constitu- 
tional right to criticize the committee that 
the true nature of those protections be 
clearly set forth. 

The first such protection relates to the 
question of whom the committee may call 
before it. Is there any limitation upon the 
power of the committee to subpena and 
compel testimony from anyone who attacks 
it? On this point, the majority, relying 
upon the fact that at a previous hearing the 
committee was told by a paid informant 
that petitioner was a Communist and upon 
statements by the committee’s counsel to 
the effect that the committee had informa- 
tion that petitioner had been sent to Atlanta 
by the Communist Party, says simply: “It 
is to be emphasized that the petitioner was 
not summoned to appear as the result of an 
indiscriminate dragnet procedure, lacking in 
probable cause for belief that he possessed 
information which might be helpful to the 
subcommittee.” Significantly, the majority 
does not say just how much its emphasis 
on this point is worth, if anything. Thus, 
for all that appears in the majority opinion, 
there is no assurance that the committee 





4360 U.S. 109. 

5T agree with the majority that, in a sense, 
“[t]hese circumstances, however, do not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that the 
subcommittee’s intent was personal persecu- 
tion of the petitioner” [emphasis supplied], 
but I am satisfied that the evidence, though 
not absolutely conclusive, is overwhelming. 
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will be required to produce any information 
at all as a prerequisite to the exercise of its 
subpena and contempt powers. Assuming 
for the sake of argument, however, that such 
@ requirement will be imposed, it then be- 
comes relevant to inquire as to just how 
much this requirement will mean in terms 
of genuine protection for those who in good 
faith wish to criticize the committee. 

That inquiry is, to my mind, satisfactorily 
settled by a look at the facts of this case. 
So far as appears from this record, the only 
information the committee had with regard 
to petitioner was the testimony of a paid 
informant at a previous committee hearing. 
The only evidence to the effect that peti- 
tioner was in fact a member of the Com- 
munist Party that emerges from that testi- 
mony is a flat conclusory statement by the 
informant that it was so.* No testimony as 
to particular happenings upon which such 
a conclusion could rationally be based was 
given at that hearing. When this fact is 
considered in conjunction with the fact that 
petitioner was not accerded the opportunity 
to cross-examine the informant‘ or the pro- 
tection of the statute permitting inspection 
of statements given to the FBI by paid in- 
formants,’ it seems obvious to me that such 
testimony is almost totally worthless for the 
purpose of establishing probable cause. For 
all we know, the informant may have had 
no basis at all for her conclusion and, in- 
deed, the possibility of perjury cannot, in 
view of its frequent recurrence in these sorts 
of cases,® be entirely discounted. Thus, in 
my view, the “protection” afforded by a re- 
quirement of some sort of probable cause, 
even if imposed, is almost totally worthless. 
In the atmosphere existing in this country 
today, the charge that someone is a Com- 
munist is so common that hardly anyone 
active in public life escapes it. Every mem- 
ber of this Court has, on one occasion or 
another, been so designated. And a vast 
majority of the Members of the other two 
branches of Government have fared no bet- 
ter. If the mere fact that someone has 
been called a Communist is to be permitted 
to satisfy a requirement of probable cause, 
I think it plain that such a requirement is 
wholly without value. To impose it would 
only give apparent respectability to a prac- 
tice which is inherently in conflict with our 
concepts of justice and due process. 

The other such protection afforded to 
critics of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee under these decisions is included in 
the majority’s so-called balancing test. Un- 
der that test, we are told, this Court will 
permit only those abridgments of personal 
beliefs and associations by committee inquiry 


®*The “evidence” relied upon by the com- 
mittee is contained in the following colloquy 
between the informant, a Mrs. Schneider, 
and the committee counsel, a Mr. Arens: 

“Mr. ARENS. Was it [the Citizens Commit- 
tee To Preserve American Freedoms] Com- 
munist-controlled? 

“Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Yes. 

“Mr. ARENS. Who was the ringleader in 
that organization? 

“Mrs. SCHNEDER. I didn’t work in that 
organization, and I don’t Know who the 
ringleader was. My contact on that occasion 
was with Frank Wilkinson, I believe. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you know him as a 
Communist? 

“Mrs. SCHNEIDER. Yes.”” Hearings before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, op. cit., supra, n. 2, at 6730. 

7 This, of course, is the established practice 
in hearings before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

#18 U.S.C. sec. 3500. 

® See, e.g., Communist Party of the United 
States v. Subversive Activities Control 
Board, 351 U.S. 115; Mesarosh v. United 
States, 352 U.S. 1. 
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that the Court believes so important in 
terms of the need of the committee for in- 
formation that such need outweighs the 
first amendment rights of the witness and 
the public.* For my part, I need look 
no further than this very case to see how 
little protection this high-sounding slogan 
really affords. For in this case the majority 
is holding that the interest of the commit- 
tee in the information sought outweighs 
that of the witness and the public in free 
discussion while, at the same time, it dis- 
claims any power to determine whether the 
committee is in fact interested in the infor- 
mation at all. The truth of the matter is 
that the balancing test, at least as applied 
to date, means that the committee may en- 
gage in any inquiry a majority of this Court 
happens to think could possibly be for a 
legitimate purpose whether that purpose be 
the true reason for the inquiry or not. And 
under the tests of legitimacy that are used 
in this area, any first-year law school stu- 
dent worth his salt could construct a ration- 
alization to justify almost any question put 
to any witness at any time. 

Thus, in my view, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the only real limitation upon 
the committee’s power to harass its oppo- 
nents is the committee’s own self-restraint, a 
characteristic which probably has not been 
predominant in the committee’s work over 
the past few years. The result of all this is 
that from now on anyone who takes a public 
position contrary to that being urged by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee should realize that he runs the risk of 
being subpenaed to appear at a hearing in 
some far-off place, of being questioned with 
regard to every minute detail of his past 
life, of being asked to repeat all the gossip 
he may have heard about any of his friends 
and acquaintances, of being accused by the 
committee of membership in the Commu- 
nist Party, of being held up to the public 
as a subversive and a traitor, of being jailed 
for contempt if he refuses to cooperate with 
the committee in its probe of his mind and 
associations, and of being branded by his 
neighbors, employer, and erstwhile friends 
as a menace to society regardless of the out- 
come of that hearing. With such a power- 
ful weapon in its hands, it seems quite likely 
that the committee will weather ali criti- 
cism, even though justifiable, that may be 
directed toward it. For there are not many 
people in our society who will have the cour- 
age to speak out against such a formidable 
opponent. But cf. Uphaus v. Wyman, 364 
US. 388. If the present trend continues, 
this already small number will necessarily 
dwindle as their ranks are thinned by the 
jails. Government by consent will disappear 
to be replaced by government by intimida- 
tion because some people are afraid that this 
country cannot survive unless Congress has 
the power to set aside the freedoms of the 
first amendment at will. 

I can only reiterate my firm conviction 
that these people are tragically wrong. This 
country was not built by men who were 
afraid and it cannot be preserved by such 
men." Our Constitution, in unequivocal 


1° The test is stated by the majority in its 
opinion in Barenblatt in the following terms: 
“Where first amendment rights are asserted 
to bar governmental interrogation resolu- 
tion of the issue always involves a balancing 
by the courts of the competing private and 
public interests at stake in the particular 
circumstances shown.” 360 US. at 126. Cf. 
American Communications Assn. v. Douds, 
339 U.S. 382; Beauharaais vy. Illinois, 343 
US. 250. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis made this very 
point in his concurring opinion in Whitney 
v. California, where he said: “Those who won 
our independence believed that the final end 
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terms, gives the right to each of us to say 
what we think without fear of the power of 
the Government. That principle has served 
us so well for so long that I cannot believe 
it necessary to allow any governmental group 
to reject it in order to preserve its own ex- 
istence. Least of all do I believe that such 
a privilege should be accorded the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. For I 
believe that true Americanism is to be pro- 
tected, not by committees that persecute un- 
orthodox minorities, but by strict adherence 
to basic principles of freedom that are re- 
sponsible for this Nation’s greatness. Those 
principles are embodied for all who care to 
see in our Bill of Rights. They were put 
there for the specific purpose of preventing 
just the sort of governmental suppression of 
criticism that the majority upholds here. 
Their ineffectiveness to that end stems, not 
from any lack of precision in the statement 
of the principles, but from the refusal of 
the majority to apply those principles as pre- 
cisely stated. For the principles of the first 
amendment are stated in precise and man- 
datory terms and unless they are applied 
in those terms, the freedoms of religion, 
speech, press, assembly, and petition will 
have no effective protection. Where these 
freedoms are left to depend upon a balance 
to be struck by this Court in each par- 
ticular case, liberty cannot survive. For 
under such a rule, there are no constitu- 
tional rights that cannot be balanced away. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, my inter- 
pretation of his attitude on this score is 
bolstered by the fact that, at another 
point in his statement, the gentleman 
from California objected to the fact that 
the committee is partisan as regards 
communism, an aggressive anti-Commu- 
nist voice and a voice for anti-Commu- 
nists. 

It is his view, it seems, that the com- 
mittee should take an impartial attitude 
toward communism, being neither for 
nor against it but neutral—studying and 
investigating it with the idea of weigh- 
ing the good and the evil in it, looking 
at “both sides” of the question. I for 
one cannot see how any committee of 
the U.S. Congress can operate on any- 
thing but an “a priori”’—communism-is- 
evil-and-un-American basis. There are 
not two sides to communism. 

The Gentleman from California in 
his statement before the House Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee also dem- 
onstrated a rather frivolous attitude 
toward the Communist Party, Commu- 
nist-front groups, and the security of 
this country. When referring to the 
committee’s report of several years ago, 
“Operation Abolition,” he described it as 
“nothing but a series of dossiers of peo- 
ple who were members of groups seeking 
the abolition of the committee.” 


of the State was to make men free to de- 
velop their faculties; and that in its gov- 
ernment the deliberative forces should pre- 
vail over the arbitrary. They valued liberty 
both as an end and as a@ means. They be- 
lieved liberty to be the secret of happiness 
and courage to be the secret of liberty.” 
274 U.S. 357,375. Mr. Justice Brandeis doubt- 
less had in mind, and indeed made specific 
reference to, the famous words in Thomas 
Jefferson’s first inaugural address: “If there 
be any among us who would wish to dissolve 
this union or change its republican form, let 
them stand undisturbed as monuments of 
the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it.” 
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What is the truth about the document 
“Operation Abolition’? It is a report on 
a nationwide campaign launched by the 
Communist Party and carried out by sev- 
eral Communist fronts to destroy the se- 
curity procedures of this Government. 
The opening paragraph of this report 
reads as follows: 

A newly mounted campaign to cripple the 
antisubversive programs of the Congress, to 
shackle or abolish the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and to discredit J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is now being launched throughout the 
United States. 


The report then proceeded to name 
the Communist front, the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committees, which had 
launched this campaign. It told how the 
campaign had been inaugurated at a 
rally of the group in New York City and 
summarized the objectives of the cam- 
paign as follows: 

1. Destruction of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities; 

2. Extinction of the investigative powers of 
the Congress in the field of subversive ac- 
tivities; 

3. Restriction of important functions of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
investigation of subversive activities; and 

4. Creation of a general climate of opinion 
against the exposure and punishment of sub- 
version. 


The report then gave the names of the 
members of the national council of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
and a compilation of their extensive af- 
filiations with Communist fronts. It 
also gave similar information about two 
other Communist-front groups which 
were playing a major role in this cam- 
paign to destroy the security of the 
United States—the Citizens Committee 
to Preserve American Freedoms and the 
Chicago Committee to Preserve Freedom 
of Speech and the Press. 

This report; gentlemen, was a docu- 
mentary on an important Communist 
operation, and on those who were carry- 
ing it out for Moscow’s Fifth Column 
in the United States. The gentleman 
from California glossed over this fact, 
tried to conceal it, and so said it was 
nothing but a “series of dossiers of peo- 
ple who were members of groups seek- 
ing the abolition of the committee.” 

In the same vein, he dismissed two 
reports released by the committee last 
year merely as. documents which the 
committee “deemed necessary” because 
of demonstrations against it in San 
Francisco last May. In doing this, he 
not only covered up the role of the Com- 
munist Party and numerous Communists 
in the San Francisco riots but he un- 
justly attacked FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

One of these reports which he lightly 
dismissed as an example of the commit- 
tee’s “paranoid” concern with self-jus- 
tification was a report written by Mr. 
Hoover concerning the current, acceler- 
ated Communist Party drive in the 
United States and all parts of the world 
to capture youth and use them to de- 
stroy free governments. About 70 per- 
cent of Mr. Hoover’s report was con- 
cerned with the Communist-inspired 
riots in San Francisco—because, at the 
time, those riots were the outstanding 
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example of the aims and techniques of 
the Communist Party’s youth drive in 
this country and also the outstanding 
example of the Communists’ success in 
this endeavor. 

There can be no question about the 
importance of this report by Mr. Hoover 
and the tremendous good it has done. 
But the gentleman from California dis- 
missed the report as another example 
of the committee’s concern with its 
critics. He falsely claimed that it was 
just something deemed necessary by the 
committee because there was a public 
demonstration against the committee 
in San Francisco. 

What was the other report he dis- 
missed in this fashion? It was House 
Report No. 2228, a report made by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
relative to two bills introduced in the 
last Congress which concerned the be- 
havior of witnesses before congressional 
committees. This report discussed 
existing laws governing such behavior 
and the courts’ interpretation of these 
laws. It pointed out that the Commu- 
nist Party has launched a campaign to 
create a spirit of lawlessness in order 
to frustrate lawful investigation by com- 
mittees of the Congress. It said that 
the eventual result of this campaign 
could be the breakdown of the investi- 
gative processes, whether in committees 
of the Congress or even in the courts of 
the land. 

Would you say that a report on a sub- 
ject such as this was nothing more than 
another example of the committee’s par- 
anoid concern with its critics? 

The commentary in the film “Opera- 
tion Abolition” was made a part of the 
text of this report, preceded by the fol- 
lowing statement: 

This film titled “Operation Abolition” 
graphically illustrates the problem involved. 
Bearing in mind the apt saying that ‘one 
picture is worth a thousand words,” and that 
only the film can portray fully the actual oc- 
currence, we have deemed it necessary to 
submit a print of the film herewith, which 
is made a part of this report. 

Some of you may wonder why a Mem- 
ber of this House would so distort the 
nature of two reports released by a com- 
mittee of this House. I think there is a 
clue to the answer to this question in the 
report I have just mentioned. On pages 
17 through 20 of the report, there is re- 
produced the major agitation-propa- 
ganda document used by the Communist 
Party and its fronts to whip up feeling 
against the committee so that a riot 
could be staged. The name and the pic- 
ture of the gentleman from California 
appear prominently on this piece of Com- 
munist propaganda, and by far the 
greater part of its text is made up of 
excerpts from a vitriolic diatribe the 
gentleman from California hurled at the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
on the floor of the House last April 25. 

The truth, it seems, hurts. 

We have further evidence of the gen- 
tleman from California’s inability or un- 
willingness to comprehend communism’s 
true nature in the fact that, in his state- 
ment, he mocked our colleague from 
Michigan because he stated in his com- 
mentary in the film that the students 
who rioted in San Francisco were “toying 
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with treason.” These words, the gen- 
tleman from California said, actually 
derive from the fact that the committee 
believes that anyone who dislikes it is 
un-American or a dupe. The gentle- 
man from California may ridicule these 
words of Mr. Johansen, but I can assure 
all of you that the reaction of millions 
and millions of American people to these 
words has been anything but humorous. 
Time after time I have seen people who 
have viewed the film indicate clearly that 
they feel exactly as our colleague from 
Michigan felt when he uttered those 
words. 

Some time ago the gentleman from 
California appeared on a television sta- 
tion in Indianapolis after a showing of 
the film “Operation Abolition.’ In the 
course of this appearance he made a 
statement which, coupled with the mat- 
ters I have just discussed, helps clarify 
his concept of just how dangerous com- 
munismis. In discussing what the com- 
mittee should and should not do he said: 

It should’ not go out and implant in this 
country the fear of having an unpopular 
idea, even a radical idea, because ideas are 
the basis upon which our country has been 
built and many of the accepted ideas.of to- 
day were considered to be radical when they 
first were suggested or initiated. 


Now, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities is not interested in anyone’s 
ideas or beliefs. It has told witness 
after witness this when they have 
claimed they wanted to explain their 
beliefs. Over and over again it has 
stated that what it wants from wit- 
nesses is answers to questions about 
their activities. 

But Mr. ROOSEVELT says we are trying 
to spread fear of ideas. Inasmuch as 
our investigative work and hearings have 
concerned the subject of communism 
exclusively, he is obviously referring to 
Communist ideas. In this context, I 
find most interesting his statement that: 

Many of the accepted ideas of today were 
considered to be radical when they first 
were suggested or initiated. 

Does he mean that he believes that 
someday communism will be an accepted 
idea in this country? It appears to me 
there is a strong implication in his 
words that perhaps we are wrong in 
being anti-Communist and that some 
day we will find communism a com- 
pletely acceptable idea in the United 
States—and that this will be progress. 

In his report to the Attorney General 
of the United States for the end of the 
year 1960, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover made 
the following statement: 

During this period of grave international 
tension, America cannot afford to relax her 
internal defenses even momentarily. This 
is true particularly in our dealings with 
Communists—both the “homegrown” party 
members and those sent here to represent 
Iron Curtain countries. 


Gentlemen, we can take the advice of 
the Director of the FBI, who has so long 
and so consistently been right in all 
matters pertaining: to communism and 
our internal security, or we can take the 
advice of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia and drastically cut the appropria- 
tions of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 
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In concluding my remarks, there is one 
point I would like to make clear: 

I do not object to any Member of this 
House or any citizen of this country 
criticizing or attacking the Committee 
on Un-American Activities—as long as, 
in doing so, they stick to the truth. The 
committee is certainly as capable of er- 
ror as any other committee of the Con- 
gress. All of us can profit by criticism 
that is intelligent, sincere, and based on 
truth. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly urge the 
House to approve this resolution, and I 
assure you that every dollar appropri- 
ated is appropriated to be used in the 
best interests of our beloved Republic. 

But I do object—and always will— 
when attacks and criticisms based on 
falsehoods are made against the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like in the first place to commend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RoosE- 
vELT], for his very forthright stand on 
this issue today and the stand he has 
taken on it in the past. 

There are many thoughtful, responsi- 
ble and sincere citizens who share my 
belief that the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has violated the 
fundamental liberties upon which our 
Nation was founded. In its zeal to 
investigate it has spread fear and sus- 
picion and stifled freedom of dissent. 
And it has expended great energy and 
public funds in attempting to justify its 
own existence. 

Inasmuch as we are concerned today 
with appropriations for the committee, 
I think that we should carefully exam- 
ine that request. 

The request for the year 1961 is $331,- 
000. This is 12 times as much as Agri- 
culture—$25,000; 6 times as much as 
Banking and Currency—$50,000; 4 times 
as much as Foreign Affairs—$75,000; and 
over $200,000 more than Judiciary— 
$100,000. This is the third largest of 
the requests which have been submitted 
to date. 

During the 86th Congress the commit- 
tee received an appropriation for the 
years 1959 and 1960 of $654,000, the third 
largest appropriation only exceeded by 
Government Operations and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

This is more than twice as much as 
Ways and Means—$300,000; Banking 
and Currency—$205,000; Foreign Af- 
fairs—$150,000; over $200,000 more than 
the Judiciary—$425,000; and Education 
and Labor—$328,000. However, the sum 
of $654,000 represents only part of the 
cost to the taxpayers. According to my 
information, during the 86th Congress 
the committee actually expended $882,- 
151.63. This sum includes salaries paid 
to statutory employees in addition to 
stationery supplies, stamps, and printing 
costs. The Government Printing Office 
informs me that the total printing cost 
of the committee during the 86th Con- 
gress was $47,270.53. 

According to the committee’s report 
as published in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD on February 17, 1961, at page 2310, 
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compared to the other legislative com- 
mittees, the committee during the pe- 
riod July 1—-December 31, 1960, had the 
largest staff consisting of 55 persons. 
It employed over three times as many 
people as Banking and Currency—16; 
Foreign Affairs—14; and Agriculture— 
11; and far exceeds the number employed 
by Ways and Means—24; Armed Serv- 
ices—15; and Education and Labor— 
25. 

A reappraisal by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of this committee’s purpose, 
program, and accomplishments is long 
overdue. The issue here is not commu- 
nism, which we all abhor, but the meth- 
ods of this committee. I suggest that 
Communists and communism can better 
be fought by those who take care not to 
tar the innocent and guilty with the 
same brush. I know that those who 
take a responsible look at the activities 
of the committee will find much to de- 
plore and will find that the taxpayers’ 
money can be used to better purpose. I 
also question the propriety of using the 
power of subpena to aid in the produc- 
tion of the film, to which reference was 
previously made. 

For the following reasons appropri- 
ations should be denied to the commit- 
tee: 

First. The powers of the committee 
are vague and undefined. 

Second. The committee’s hearings 
have violated civil liberties and not 
served a legislative purpose. 

Third. The committee’s printing ex- 
penses have been exorbitant. 

Fourth. The committee has not served 
a useful legislative purpose. 

POINT I. THE POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE ARE 
VAGUE AND UNDEFINED 

The powers of the committee are vague 
and undefined and its mandate was ill- 
conceived in the first place. It is the 
only standing committee in the history of 
the House with permanent power to in- 
vestigate nongovernmental activities. 
Such latitude should impose upon the 
committee strict standards of due proc- 
ess. 

The committee’s powers have never 
been clearly delineated; and the commit- 
tee has never been subject to discipline 
and restraint by the House. It has ex- 
panded its activity into many areas— 
labor, education, science, religion, foreign 
affairs, penal statutes which are under 
the jurisdiction of longstanding commit- 
tees of the House. 

Under the terms of a vague enabling 
act which does not define the term “un- 
American,” the committee has invaded 
the jurisdiction of other committees, 
spending money in needless duplication. 
A glance at pages VIII and IX of the 
committee’s 1960 document entitled 
“Legislative Recommendations” by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities proves the point. The commit- 
tee lists subjects on which legislative rec- 
ommendations were made since 1941. 
Twenty-nine out of 33 recommendations 
listed concern areas over which other 
eommittees, such as Judiciary, Foreign 
Affairs, Ways and Means, Education and 
Labor, and Post Office and Civil Service 
have jurisdiction. 
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The term “un-American” defies defi- 
nition. Like beauty, the definition of the 
term “lies in the eyes of the beholder.” 
POINT Il. THE COMMITTEE’S HEARINGS HAVE 

VIOLATED CIVIL LIBERTIES AND NOT SERVED A 

LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE 

The hearings conducted by the com- 
mittee throughout its existence have 
served little legislative purpose, while 
they have time and again violated civil 
liberties. 

It has been reported that in the 23 
years of its existence the committee has 
held only 7 hearings on specific legisla- 
tion. Of the 36,000 bills referred to vari- 
ous committees by the 83d, 84th, and 
85th Congresses, only 10 were sent to the 
committee. These 10 bills died without 
hearings. 

What then is the nature and purpose 
of the other hearings the committee 
holds? 

Through its hearings the committee 
has cast an ever-widening net, catching 
in it ex-Communists doing public pen- 
ance, pro-Communists who do not reveal 
any information, and anti-Communists 
“exposed” because they happen to dislike 
the committee’s method of operation or 
disagree with its assessment of the in- 
ternal Communist menace. 

The hearings seem clearly designed for 
the purpose of obtaining publicity for the 
committee and for the purpose of expos- 
ing individuals of whom the committee 
does not approve. 

One of the most unusual series of 
hearings occurred during the period 
1956-59. On 10 different occasions in 
various cities the committee produced 
the deputy collector of customs for the 
port of New York, who went through a 
similar routine on each occasion. The 
witness was paid a per diem and travel- 
ing expense. This production served 
little legislative purpose and was a ques- 
tionable use of the taxpayers’ money. 

A more serious abuse for the power of 
the committee to use hearings as a 
mechanism for exposure occurred in 
California in early June 1959. The com- 
mittee subpenaed 110 public school 
teachers and somehow the newspapers 
came into possession of and published 
their names, addresses, teaching posi- 
tions, and biographies. Hearings sched- 
uled by the committee at which they 
were to appear were postponed for a 
period of time and then completely 
canceled. This highly questionable pro- 
cedure ruined the reputations of in- 
dividuals without a trial and even with- 
out public hearings. 

At hearings scheduled in San Fran- 
cisce in May of 1960, there were student 
demonstrations. Many disinterested ob- 
servers believe that these demonstrations 
were motivated in part by genuine con- 
cern on the part of students over the past 
conduct of the committee and especially 
its treatment of the 110 teachers in 1959. 
The committee has charged that the 
demonstrations were Communist led and 
that the participating students were 
Communist dupes. In order to dis- 
seminate this, the committee became in- 
volved in the production of a film en- 
titled “Operation Abolition.” 

The committee subpenaed films taken 
by KPIX-TV and KRON-TV in San 
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Francisco. The film was turned over to 
a private commercial concern, Washing- 
ton Video, Inc. It was edited, rear- 
ranged, and provided with commentary. 
There are apparently many discrepancies 
between the eyewitness accounts of the 
events and the film version, which the 
committee’s chief investigator, William 
Wheeler, conceded was inaccurate and 
distorted—Goodwin Knight Show, 
KCOP-TV, August 9, 1960. 

There is a serious question of the 
propriety of a committee of the House 
of Representatives using its process to 
aid in the commercial manufacture and 
distribution of the production of this 
film. The Washington Post in an edi- 
torial on November 26, 1960, entitled 
“Forgery by Film,” commented: 

The film is made up of newsreel shots sub- 
penaed by the committee and edited by 
members of its staff who also supplied a 
highly loaded running commentary. The 
film was made an official House document 
and advertised by the committee in a special 
publication. In every respect—in its dis- 
tribution for private profit, in its falsifica- 
tions of facts, in its whitewashing of the 
Un-American Activities Committee—this 
film makes a dirty joke of the congressional 
investigating power. 


The nature and purpose of the com- 
mittee’s hearings were described by Mr. 
Justice Black in his now famous Baren- 
blatt dissent: 

The chief aim, purpose, and practice of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
as disclosed by its many reports, is to try 
witnesses and punish them because they are 
or have been Communists or because they 
refuse to admit or deny Communist affilia- 
tions. The punishment imposed is generally 
punishment by humiliation and public 
shame. There is nothing strange or novel 
about this kind of punishment. It is, in 
fact, one of the oldest forms of governmental 
punishment known to mankind; branding, 
the pillory, ostracism, and subjection to 
public hatred being but a few examples of it 
(360 U.S. 109, 153-154, 1958). 

POINT III. THE COMMITTEE’S PRINTING EXPENSES 
HAVE BEEN EXORBITANT 

The committee spends great sums on 
publications and issues voluminous re- 
ports. These publications bear little re- 
lationship to any legislative purpose. 
During 1960 the committee printed ap- 
proximately 332,000 copies of its hear- 
ings, consultations, and reports. The 
cost of printing these publications was 
$47,270.53. The committee spent almost 
as much money on printing as the entire 
appropriation for the House Committee 
on Agriculture—$50,000. The printing 
costs of the committee sre more than 
double the appropriation for the House 
Administration Committee—$20,000— 
and almost five times the appropriation 
for the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee—$10,000. In its annual report for 
1960 the committee lists 22 publications. 
Only two refer to specific legislation. 
Included in this list are: “‘The Crimes of 
Khrushchev,” parts 5, 6, 7; “Lest We 
Forget. A Pictorial Summary of Com- 
munism in Action”; “Communist Eco- 
nomic Warfare”; “How the Chinese 
Hoodwink Visiting Foreigners”; ‘World 
Communist Movements: Selective Chro- 
nology 1818-1957, 1818-1845”; “Facts on 
Communism,” volume II. 
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All of these publications fall outside 
the broadest interpretation of the com- 
mittee’s mandate “‘to investigate the ex- 
tent, character, and object of un-Amer.. 
ican propaganda.” None of these puvb- 
lications deal with un-American propa- 
ganda activities. 

The movements of Khrushchev and 
the facts concerning the world Com- 
munist movement should be the con- 
cern of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

POINT IV. THE COMMITTEE HAS NOT SERVED A 
USEFUL LEGISLATIVE PURPOSE 


The primary business of any standing 
committee of the House should be legis- 
lation. In recent years the committee 
has become increasingly sensitive to the 
criticism that it has not served a useful 
legislative purpose. Asa result the com- 
mittee requested the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
to prepare a list of the legislative recom- 
mendations made by the committee 
Since 1941. Let us closely examine this 
record. The report entitled “Legislative 
Recommendations by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities’ ap- 
peared in 1958 and contains every legis- 
lative recommendation by the commit- 
tee from 1941 to 1958. 

The report lists 79 recommendations 
but 34 are identical, having been made 
in more than one session of Congress. 
The report indicates whether legislative 
or executive action was taken on the 
recommendations. 

Thirty recommendations were relevant 
to six statutes: the Internal Security 
Act of 1950; the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952; the Espionage 
and Sabotage Act of 1954—amending the 
Internal Security Act of 1950; and the 
act of August 1, 1956, providing for the 
registration of individuals trained in 
foreign espionage schools. Of these six 
acts, only two were handled by the com- 
mittee—the Internal Security Act of 
1950 and the Communist Control Act of 
1954. The other four were considered by 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Five recommendations were reported 
out by the Judiciary Committee and con- 
cern either statutes of limitations or 
penalties for various criminal offenses. 

It is significant that since its incep- 
tion the committee has been responsible 
for only two acts—the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 and its 1954 amendments. 

Perhaps the most effective criticism of 
these acts is that they are totally ineffec- 
tive. Apparently no individual or or- 
ganization has ever complied with the 
provisions of these acts. 

In 1960 the legislative recommenda- 
tion publications was brought up to date. 
For the period 1958-60 the committee 
lists 50 recommendations, and the re- 
port cites 31 bills introduced to the 
House. None were enacted. Out of ap- 
proximately 12,000 bills filed during the 
86th Congress in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 11 were referred to the com- 
mittee. The 11 represented nine-tenths 
of 1 percent of the total legislative work 
product. Does this justify the commit- 
tee’s continued existence? From 1950 
through 1959 the committee did not hold 
one hearing on specific legislation. If 
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the ultimate test of the usefulness of 
a committee is whether it is doing its 
share of the legislative work, this com- 
mittee fails to meet the test. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let us ex- 
amine carefully the past history of the 
committee and its abuses and aberra- 
tions. Let us measure its conduct by 
our traditions and the concepts which 
have guided us from the origin of this 
Nation. We must be ever vigilant to 
protect the freedoms spelled out in the 
Bill of Rights, to guarantee and 
strengthen—not thwart and _ extin- 
guish—freedom of speech and thought 
and inquiry. For only free men and 
free minds will stand fast and defend 
our cherished freedoms in a time of max- 
imum danger. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Ohio are very proud of one of our col- 
leagues, a former member of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, a Member who 
represents the 12th District, Franklin 
County, a member of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture, and_a prosecuing attorney, also 
former chairman of the Ohio Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Commission. We from 
Ohio would appreciate it if the gentle- 
man would yield a few minutes to our 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. DEvINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank my colleague from Ohio for his 
very kind remarks, and I would also like 
to compliment the chairman of the 
Committee on House Administration for 
the very fair manner in which he has 
permitted this whole picture to be pre- 
sented before his committee and before 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not dealing here 
with a parlor game. This is a deadly 
game. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has done a tremen- 
dous job. It is a thankless job. You 
hear the same hue and cry that goes up 
every time a Communist is exposed. You 
cannot inquire into one’s political beliefs. 
I would agree with that. But the Com- 
munist Party is not a political party. It 
is an insidious, tyrannical, godless or- 
ganization dedicated to one thing—and 
get this straight—it is dedicated to the 
overthrow of our form of government, 
and to overthrow it by force and violence. 
Make no mistake about that. 

This business that you cannot inquire 
into one’s political belief does not hold 
water as this committee is not concerned 
with political beliefs. I had the honor 
to serve under Mr. John Edgar Hoover’s 
wonderful organization, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, for nearly 5 years. 
The chairman of the Committee on 
House Administration also was an FBI 
agent, and we know whereof we speak in 
this regard. 

Therefore, I would suggest to the 
membership of the House that in their 
good wisdom they vote for continuation 
of this committee and in support of the 
full appropriation as requested. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, 16 years 
ago, when the people of Maryland’s 
Fourth Congressional District first sent 
me to Congress, one of the first issues 
with which I was presented was a reso- 
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lution to make the Committee on Un- 
American Activities a permanent stand- 
ing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I voted for that resolution 
without the slightest hesitation. Al- 
though we were about to defeat the evil 
of nazism, I was certain that the cause 
of freedom would continue to have its 
enemies, both foreign and domestic. 
There were those who did not agree with 
me—who thought that the end of the 
war would bring a complete peace in 
which foreign-directed subversion would 
be a thing of the past. 

We all know, of course, what hap- 
pened. Our country was subjected to a 
concentrated campaign of subversion, 
espionage, and psychological warfare by 
the implacably hostile masters of deceit. 
We have become the No. 1 target of the 
alien ideology that practically invented 
subversion, and that has developed it into 
a mighty and lethal weapon. 

It is incredibly naive to doubt that the 
favorite weapon in the Soviet arsenal is 
constantly in operation against us. If 
they really believe that they can attain 
this announced aim of burying us with- 
out resorting to war, they place reliance 
on subversion and trickery. They have, 
in fact, declared a war of subversion on 
us. Surely, such a massive and lethal 
threat to our Nation is a legitimate con- 
cern of the Congress. It is up to the 
legislative branch of our Government to 
provide the means for the defense of our 
country, and to ascertain that that de- 
fense is being carried out as effectively 
as possible. 

In the House of Representatives, pri- 
mary responsibility for legislative action 
against foreign aggression by subversion 
rests with the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. For years, that commit- 
tee has performed the vital tasks of 
keeping Congress and the country in- 
formed, submitting necessary legislation 
to counteract subversion, and keeping 
an eye on the execution of such legisla- 
tion. The committee was instrumental 
in bringing about favorable congres- 
sional consideration of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954, the Espionage and Sabo- 
tage Act of 1954, the act of July 24, 
1956, providing for increased penalties 
for seditious conspiracy, and of various 
other antisubversion measures. 

The committee has also concerned it- 
self with the vital problems of keeping 
subversives out of Government employ- 
tment. I am keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of the Un-American Activities 
Committee’s work in this field, having 
served on the subcommittee of the Civil 
Service Committee which uncovered the 
facts that led President Truman to es- 
tablish loyalty boards in all agencies of 
the Federal Government in 1947. These 
boards subsequently acted to dismiss a 
number of disloyal employees. The dan- 
ger, however, is a continuing one. We 
can never cease to be alert against Com- 
munist attempts to infiltrate our Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe that we can measure the ef- 
fectiveness of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities by the vigor and 
venom with which the Communists are 
attacking it. Time and again, the Com- 
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munists and their witting and unwitting 
fellow travelers have gone ali out to 
undermine and discredit the committee. 
J. Edgar Hoover has told us that Opera- 
tion Abolition, which came to a head in 
the frightening San Francisco riots, is 
a major objective of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. The Communists know 
that they must destroy the committee 
before they can pursue any of their other 
aims. 

It is imperative, therefore, that all pa- 
triotic Americans rally to the support 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. Our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor are once again at stake. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly support the request of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee for 
$331,000 to carry on the committee’s 
work during the coming year. 

The committee, under the chairman- 
ship of the able and distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WaAL- 
TER], is performing a service which must 
not be discontinued or downgraded at 
this time. I favor making sufficient 
funds available to continue the commit- 
tee work at the present level. 

Some opponents of the committee are 
sincere in their belief that the work 
of the committee infringes upon the civil 
rights of our citizens. Other individ- 
uals and groups, however, are not so 
idealistically motivated. They want to 
discredit the committee because it has 
done such a good job in exposing subver- 
Sive activities. 

We cannot afford to give in to the 
pressure to abolish the committee. We 
must keep it operating. 

I have faith in the judgment and abil- 
ity of our colleague, Mr. WALTER, and his 
associates on the committee. He is as 
dedicated as anyone I know to preserv- 
ing the liberty and freedom of all Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the resolution will 
be approved by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of this House. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee is under constant fire 
from those ultra-left-wing groups that 
do not want their activities exposed. It 
is a great pity that the National Council 
of Churches of Christ should add its 
efforts to stop the investigations of the 
committee. Ministers all over this 
country, undoubtedly at the instigation 
of the National Council of Churches, 
which claims to speak for 38 million 
Protestants, are endeavoring to belittle 
the work of this committee. They have 
denounced the documentary film, “Op- 
eration Abolition,” compiled by the com- 
mittee from newsreels made at the scene 
of the riots in San Francisco last May. 
Some ministers have even ventured to 
say that the film is a forgery—that the 
committee hired actors to portray the 
well-known Communists and the rioters. 

In Syracuse, N.Y., the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches 
recently made an official announcement 
that it questions the accuracy and value 
of the film. The council further stated 
that the film does not contribute to a 
realistic understanding of communism 
and its dangers to the United States. 
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The National Council of Churches has 
gone on record as favoring peaceful co- 
existence with the Communist conspir- 
acy, and of seating Communist China 
within the United Nations. 

Why is the National Council of 
Churches so eager to abolish the investi- 
gations of the HUAC? Is it because the 
committee is constantly turning the 
spotlight of publicity on the dubious ac- 
tivities of the National Council of 
Churches, activities which always take 
a stand at the extreme left? 

Recently, I have received further evi- 
dence of the National Council of 
Church’s efforts to promote civil dis- 
obedience in defiance of the laws of my 
own State and those of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, under the guise of 
brotherhood and Christianity. 

I have here a copy of a letter from one 
James Monsonia, president of the Na- 
tional Student Christian Federation, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York City. The 
letter bears no mention of the National 
Council of Churches, but in the work- 
book of the National Council, distributed 
at its fifth general assembly in San 
Francisco, December 1960, is the-state- 
ment that the National Student Chris- 
tian Federation had been formed at 
Oberlin, Ohio, in September 1959. The 
address of the student group is the same 
as that of the National Council of 
Churches. Herluf M. Jensen was listed 
as general secretary of the group. 

On January 6, 1961, Herluf M. Jensen 
and James Monsonia issued similar let- 
ters to the National Student Christian 
Federation urging that national atten- 
tion be focused on the students who had 
been arrested for civil disobedience in 
violation of the trespass laws of South 
Carolina and Virginia. Students were 
urged to visit the students who had been 
arrested in both Rock Hill, S.C., and 
Lynchburg, Va., for sit-in demonstra- 
tions, and these letters stated that more 
sit-ins were scheduled for February 7, 
and more arrests expected. Busloads of 
students, the letters stated, were going 
to visit the Rock Hill students, and it 
was urged that pressure be brought upon 
the mayor of Lynchburg and the Gover- 
nor of Virginia. 

I should like to remind you, Mr. Speak- 
er, that one of Lenin’s objectives for the 
peaceful conquest of America by the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy was 
that of pitting class against class and 
race against race. Is the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, in its efforts to focus the 
attention of the American public on the 
racial issue, promoting a spirit of Chris- 
tian love, or is there a more sinister pur- 
pose behind its incessant efforts to chal- 
lenge the laws of trespass in our south- 
ern communities? 

One of the loudest voices that is 
raised and which is raised with monot- 
onous cacophony in behalf of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches is that of 
James A. Pike, one of the four Episcopal 
bishops of California. 

Poor Bishop Pike is afflicted with a dis- 
ease almost as old as the human race. 
The ancient Romans had an apt diag- 
nosis for this ailment. They called it 
cacoethes loquendi—the itch for talk- 
ing. Bishop Pike talks almost all the 
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time, and the underlying theme of his 
tirades is abolish the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. This theme 
can be traced through most of his exag- 
gerated statements in the current storm 
which he has brought upon his head, a 
storm so fierce that it has evoked re- 
sponses from clergymen all over the 
Nation. Some have asked that Bishop 
Pike be tried for heresy. Others have 
denied that he speaks the doctrines of the 
Episcopal Church. Although the imme- 
diate cause for his latest publicity stunt 
was an article on Christian doctrine, 
published in the Christian Century, the 
itchy bishop never misses an opportunity 
to denounce his southern detractors as 
segregationists and therefore heretics, 
or to polish off his flippant irreverencies 
with renewed blasts against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
money provided by this House for its 
committee work and investigations, my 
constituents and I strongly believe that 
none is a wiser investment than that 
provided for the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

There is no doubt in my mind, nor in 
the minds of the people I represent, that 
we are engaged in a death struggle—not 
a cold war—with an alien ideology. 

The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has effectively unmasked those 
among us who have succumbed to this 
ideology, and who are the enemies of our 
people, our economic system, and our 
Nation. This committee’s investigations 
have brought into the open the web of 
subversion spun by Communists within 
our own country, and shown it to be a 
part of the Moscow-directed threat to 
our survival. 

As the Representative of the 22d Con- 
gressional District of Texas, I am proud 
to state that I strongly support the work 
of this committee and the recommenda- 
tion of its chairman for appropriations. 
It makes me even prouder to know that 
the people I have the honor to represent 
are equally as strong in their support of 
the work of this committee. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the action taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in continuing the Committee 
on Un-American Activities will be com- 
mended by all loyal Americans. 

This committee has been under fire 
ever since its inception from forces 
threatening our very way of life. The 
committee has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the security of the United 
States and Chairman WALTER and the 
other committee members are dedicated 
to the fight against subversion. 

We are at a time in history when we 
can ill afford to relax our guard and this 
committee should be commended and en- 
couraged for their efforts to keep us 
alert. 

Only last week the U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld the conviction of two men, 
known Communists, who had refused to 
testify before the committee. The old 
arguments used over and over about our 
rights and liberties under the Constitu- 
tion are being defended, not injured by 
the work of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and I hope we will 
have the benefits of their service for the 
dangerous years ahead, 
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Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
coming vote in favor of the appropria- 
tion for the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee should not be construed 
as an approval of all of its methods in 
the past. 

I shall vote for the appropriation be- 
cause I believe it to be a legitimate func- 
tion of a congressional committee to 
make pertinent examination of possible 
subversive activities for the purpose of 
remedial legislation, especially in view 
of the potentially shattering impact of 
subversion in the atomic age. However, 
I believe that the committee should re- 
member that our Nation has the FBI 
which is charged with the responsibility 
of law enforcement in the field of na- 
tional security, and that the committee 
should limit itself to serious factfinding 
for legislative purposes. 

Furthermore, I believe that the com- 
mittee has directed its attention to the 
extremist activities of the leftwing to 
the almost total exclusion of the dan- 
gerous activities of such groups as the 
American Nazi Party, the White Citizens 
Council, and the Ku Klux Klan of the 
extreme rightwing. I shall urge that 
the committee shoulder its obligation to 
look into these disruptive riot-inciting, 
hate mongering un-American groups. 

The committee should consider the 
circumstances of the organization of 
these groups and the sources of their 
financial support. This is a proper field 
of inquiry for the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, since these groups have 
the stated purpose of defying and under- 
mining the law of the land. 

Having voted that the committee ob- 
tain funds, I shall reserve to myself the 
right of criticism of the manner in which 
these funds might be spent in the future, 
and of any failure by the committee to 
consider all types of un-American 
activities. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, our Nation 
has been slow to learn and to enact laws 
for the protection of its domestic secu- 
rity against the subversive techniques 
developed by the Communists. 

In our open society, we have had such 
little experience with anything of a con- 
spiratorial nature that we take people 
and organizations at their face value. 
The Communists, who are experts at de- 
ception, have set up groups with innocu- 
ous or patriotic names to disguise their 
real purpose, which is to divide and 
weaken and undermine the Government 
of the United States. 

It is unfortunate that a few gullible 
Americans have been fooled by the spu- 
rious idealism of these movements and 
have been induced unwittingly to do the 
work of the Communists for them. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities is ever alert to this peril. 
Through its patient, searching, and well- 
documented investigations, it has ex- 
posed these organizations and their de- 
vious methods. The information gained 
as a result of these investigations has 
helped the American people to under- 
stand how the Communist conspiracy 
works. As long as our people are kept 
informed, they will never be taken in by 
the false slogans and the disguised pres- 
sures employed by the small but well- 
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trained group of Communist agitators 
behind the scenes. 

The revelations of this watchdog 
committee are indispensable to the Con- 
gress in shaping legislation for the pro- 
tection of our internal security against 
infiltration and subversion. 

We recognize that some sincere and 
patriotic Americans resent the inves- 
tigatory process, under any circum- 
stances, for what they consider to be 
an invasion of private rights. In time 
of genuine peace, they would have a case 
insofar as the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is concerned. But 
we are certainly not at peace. The com- 
mand post of international communism 
in the Kremlin has served notice that 
it intends to overwhelm us, by one 
means or another. 

One of their most successful weapons 
in several nations that they have ab- 
sorbed is the technique of internal sub- 
version, or the manipulation of innocent 
people so that they will, through igno- 
rance of what is going on, cooperate in 
their Own enslavement. We must de- 
fend ourselves against these insidious 
practices and one of the most potent 
means is to unmask those individuals 
and organizations that serve as a front 
for treason. 

The Communists have assigned top 
priority to the task of discrediting and 
hamstringing this committee. As al- 
ways, they work by indirection, and 
through others, to achieve their ends. 
Last year’s student demonstration in 
San Francisco against the committee, is 
but one illustration. We are sorry for 
the naive students, but we are confident 
that some day they will wake up to the 
fact that they have been cynically ex- 
ploited. 

In the meantime, we are proud of the 
implied recognition by the Communists 
that the committee is helping to frus- 
trate their conspiracy and so must be 
liquidated. 

Our answer to that must be a public 
expression of confidence in, and sup- 
port of, the committee. 

For that purpose, I urge unanimous 
approval of House Resolution 167, to 
provide $331,000 for the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in order 
that it may continue the good work of 
exposing and thereby defeating the Com- 
munist masters of deceit and subver- 
sion. 

Mr.COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in the Washington Post, March 
1, is a responsible and telling analysis of 
the recent Supreme Court decision af- 
fecting congressional investigations. 

It clearly points out the necessity and 
legitimacy of investigations by Congress 
to protect the internal security of the 
United States. It contrasts this respon- 
sibility with the importance of individual 
rights. 

The matter of achieving a balance be- 
tween these two must be kept in sharp 
perspective and as the editorial so 
clearly states, “The very fact that a 
broad view of the congressional power to 
investigate has been sustained, increases 
the responsibility of Congress and the 
courts to guard against abuse of that 
power in future operations.” 
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I hope that my colleagues will give this 
fine editorial their thoughtful and re- 
flective attention. 


Seldom has the basic cleavage in the Su- 
preme Court over civil rights come into 
sharper focus than in the Wilkinson and 
Braden cases decided on Monday. In both 
cases a majority of five, with Justice Stewart 
as spokesman, upheld the conviction of 
witnesses before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee for refusal to answer 
questions connected with communism. Re- 
lying upon its previous decision in the Baren- 
blatt case, the Court found that the com- 
mittee had acted within the bounds of its 
authority. Justices Black, Douglas and Bren- 
nan and Chief Justice Warren contended in 
the most vigorous language that rights of 
the two men had been invaded. 

These differences in interpretation of the 
Bill of Rights run deep. The opinion of 
Justices Black and Douglas and Chief Jus- 
tice Warren in the Braden case struck out 
not only at the majority decision in this 
case but also at many others. “For at least 
11 years, since the decision of this Court in 
American Communications Assn. v. Douds,” 
the dissenters asserted, “the forces of de- 
struction have been hard at work. Much 
damage has already been done. If this dan- 
gerous trend is not stopped now, it may be 
an impossible task to stop it at all.” 

The dangerous trend referred to is the re- 
fusal of the majority to view the guaran- 
tees of the Bill of Rights as absolutes. The 
majority insists on looking at the whole 
Constitution and on interpretation of each 
vital part in the light of other vital parts. 
It finds in the Constitution grants of power 
(specifically the power of self-preservation) 
that must be respected along with the guar- 
antees of freedom. When the two clash, 
as in these cases, the majority seeks a rec- 
onciliation that respects the demands of 
both liberty and order. 

That seems to us the essence of the judi- 
cial function. We are by no means sure 
that the majority is right, and the fears 
so eloquently presented by the minority 
are certainly real. But the courts cannot 
be blind to the grim fact that in nearly all 
parts of the world the Communists are try- 
ing to destroy freedom and democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Although that conspiracy may not be a 
very significant threat domestically in the 
United States, surely it is a legitimate prerog- 
ative of government to investigate and 
protect itself against subversion. Asking 
questions is part of this process. The dis- 
senters in these cases in our opinion give 
insufficient weight to this reality in their 
attempt to resolve the liberty-order conflict. 

Unfortunately the issue is blurred by 
much conduct on the part of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee that cannot be de- 
fended in the name of either order or democ- 
racy. In the cases just decided the minority 
drew the conclusion that the real objective 
of the committee was, not to inquire into 
the Communist conspiracy, but to punish 
critics of its own activities and reformers 
sending petitions to Congress. The record 
strongly suggests that this motive was pres- 
ent in the minds of some committee person- 
nel, although one member of the investigat- 
ing subcommittee did insist that it was 
concerned only about the “Communist 
conspiracy.” 

Justice Stewart made the point, however, 
that Congress could not have intended to 
“immunize from interrogation” all those 
opposed to the Un-American Activities 
Committee. If any such rule were estab- 
lished, congressional inquiries would soon 
become exercises in futility. The majority 
saw both cases in this light: 

“The subcommittee had reason to believe 
that the petitioner was a member of the 
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Communist Party, and that he had been 
actively engaged in propaganda efforts. It 
was making a legislative inquiry into Com- 
munist Party propaganda activities in the 
Southern States. Information as to the ex- 
tent to which the Communist Party was 
utilizing legitimate organizations and 
causes in its propaganda efforts in that re- 
gion was surely not constitutionally beyond 
the reach of the subcommittee’s inquiry.” 

In other words, the Court has kept the 
door open to legitimate congressional in- 
vestigation in this sphere despite grave con- 
cern within its membership over the ques- 
tionable activities of the committee. If this 
is a victory for the committee, it is a very 
narrow one. It ought not to involve any let- 
ting down of the bars to punishment of 
people for their beliefs or any transmuta- 
tion of the Bill of Rights into “a poor flexible 
imitation.” The very fact that a broad view 
of the congressional power to investigate 
has been sustained increases the responsi- 
bility of Congress and the courts to guard 
against abuse of that power in future 
operations. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
workaday world it is easy for us to 
forget the true nature of the Communist 
menace. The goal of worldwide com- 
munism has not changed since the day 
of Lenin. It is the enslavement of all 
humanity. 

The work of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has been invaluable 
in bringing to light communistic activi- 
ties within our borders and in alerting 
the American people to the ever present 
Communist menace. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a memorable week in the already excit- 
ing life of our colleague, FRANCIS WAL- 
TER. 

All the Members of this body regret- 
fully noted Congressman WALTER’sS 
announced plans to retire from Congress 
at the close of its business next year. 
Francis WALTER has served long and well 
in his challenging posts as Representa- 
tive of the 15th District of Pennsylvania, 
as chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, and as chairman 
of the Immigration Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. Iam 
sure we all share the hope that his well- 
deserved retirement will be blessed with 
renewed good health and satisfaction 
in whatever undertaking he chooses 
after leaving Congress. 

FRANCIS WALTER, as chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee, to- 
day met and fought successfully a chal- 
lenge to himself personally as chairman 
and to his committee as a whole. I am 
sure the rollcall vote supporting his 
group’s activities for the coming year 
will be a source of tremendous satisfac- 
tion and gratification to him. 

One of the most thoughtful statements 
of FRANCIS WALTER on the subject of the 
San Francisco student riots, was made 
when he addressed the Dade County 
Association of Chiefs of Police in Coral 
Gables, Fla., last week. While aptly out- 
lining his personal thoughts on the in- 
cident and the opposing views which 
have been expressed on it, Chairman 
WALTER capably outlines a situation 
which is developing in this country 
which all of our law-enforcement offi- 
cials may well study and heed carefully. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to call this 
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address to the attention of our col- 
leagues and submit it, as follows: 


Gentlemen, you have just seen the mov- 
ing picture which the San Francisco News 
Call-Bulletin of January 26 called the Na- 
tion’s most-talked-about film. It is now 
estimated that some 10 to 12 million Ameri- 
cans have seen this picture, exclusive of 
showings of the film on television. 

Because the film has been so popular and 
effective it was inevitable that the Commu- 
nist Party should launch a campaign to dis- 
credit it and render it ineffective. The film 
has been hurting the Communist Party too 
much. It has been alerting and informing 
too many people about the danger com- 
munism poses here in our own country. 
The Communists fear and hate the picture, 
just as they do the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, and have, therefore, 
launched an intensified drive to destroy 
both. 

Last summer a new organization, the Na- 
tional Committee to Abolish the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, was set up to 
spearhead the Communist Party’s drive to 
destroy the committee itself. To a consid- 
erable degree, it has taken over the work of 
two Communist fronts, the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee and the Citizens Com- 
mittee to Preserve American Freedoms, which 
have led the drive to destroy the com- 
mittee during recent years. This new or- 
ganization has distributed hundreds of 
thousands of pieces of anticommittee and 
antifilm literature throughout the States of 
the Union. 

The charges made against the film “Op- 
eration Abolition” in this literature, and 
also by a variety of non-Communist indi- 
viduals, organizations and publications, are 
so numerous that it would be impossible for 
me to discuss and refute all of them today. 
I do, however, want to comment on the two 
principal accusations made against the film. 

First, it is claimed that the Communist 
Party did not instigate the riots and that 
the film distorts the truth when it states 
that the rioters were used by the Commu- 
nists. 

The fact is that FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover; Mayor Christopher, of San Fran- 
cisco; Judge Axelrod, of San Francisco, who 
considered the charges against the 64 per- 
sons arrested for participating in a riot, dis- 
turbing the peace, and resisting arrest; 
Thomas Cahill, chief of police of the city 
and county of San Francisco; and Michael 
J. McGuire, the San Francisco police inspec- 
tor charged with maintaining order in the 
hearings, all—and I repeat that word “all”— 
state that the riot was Communist-insti- 
gated and led. 

I believe it is obvious to all of you that 
these people, because of their official posi- 
tions and duties, are in the best position 
to know the truth about this matter. It 
amuses me somewhat to hear many per- 
sons—who were not in San Francisco at the 
time of the riot and who are not in a posi- 
tion to know the facts—claim the contrary. 

Second, it is charged that there was no 
student violence in the course of the riots 
but that, on the contrary, there was police 
brutality. 

On this point, too, the film is supported 
by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, by Mayor 
Christopher of San Francisco, by the San 
Francisco Examiner, the San Francisco News 
Call-Bulletin and the Oakland Tribune, all 
of which had reporters on the scene who 
saw what took place. The film’s contention 
on this point was also upheld by Sheriff 
McGuire in his official report on the riot. 

When Judge Axelrod dismissed charges 
against 63 of the 64 arrestees, out of kind- 
ness, he pointed out that there were enough 
“facts to justify a conviction on at least two 
(of the three) grounds” on which they had 
been arrested. Those who defend the stu- 
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dents, denying they used violence, still have 
not explained how it was that eight police- 
men needed hospital treatment and one stu- 
dent is due to stand trial next month on 
the charge of felonious assault on a police- 
man, if their claim is true. 

Recently the San Francisco News-Call 
Bulletin assigned two of its top reporters to 
do a series of eight articles on the film “Op- 
eration Abolition.” Before writing this 
series, these two men not only saw the pic- 
ture “Operation Abolition” but reviewed all 
the original film footage shot by the local 
TV stations from which the committee had 
made the film you have just seen. In the 
very first article of this series they made a 
statement which should have—but of course 
has not—put an end to the charge that the 
committee deliberately omitted scenes of 
police brutality in making the film. This is 
it: “Nor, importantly, do the full uncut, un- 
edited clips show any evidence of possible 
police brutality critics say was deliberately 
deleted from ‘Operation Abolition.’ ”’ 

I think, too, that the film speaks for itself 
on the issue of student violence. Pictures 
do not lie. Everyone who has seen the film 
knows, without question, that the rioters 
resorted to violence. 

I could go on mentioning the many charges 
made against the film and refuting each 
one point by point. As I stated before, how- 
ever, there is not the time to do it now nor, 
I believe, is there any need to do so. The 
whole question of the alleged distortions in 
the film “Operation Abolition” is well taken 
care of by the statement made by a group of 
clergymen who sat in the hearing room and 
saw what took place during the committee’s 
hearing in San Francisco, who have seen 
the film “Operation Abolition,” and have 
since issued a statement giving the film 
their wholehearted endorsement. I quote 
an excerpt from that statement: 

“Inasmuch as the Communist conspiracy 
has launched a massive attempt to discredit 
this film, we ministers who were eyewit- 
nesses to this horrifying development locally, 
wish to certify that this film is a true and 
accurate representation of the activities of 
the hearings. The commentary is truthful. 
The film is not doctored. The sound track 
is not distorted. The leftwing charge that 
this film is a forgery is a manifest lie. While 
the original films were probably 5 hours in 
length, most was repetition of the obstruc- 
tionist tactics of the subpenaed witnesses. 
Nothing was eliminated which would show 
the rioters in any better light. In fact we 
were amazed that the committee would al- 
low witnesses William Mandell and Douglas 
Wachter to freely express their vicious propa- 
ganda attack upon the Congressmen. 

“We feel that it is our duty to warn cit- 
izens to beware of a Communist-doctored 
version of the film, which has been so grossly 
emasculated that it bears little resemblance 
to reality and constitutes a clever piece of 
propaganda for the Reds. 

“We urge that every citizen see the true 
version of the film, and then make every 
effort to have it shown as a patriotic gesture 
before every church, civic, governmental, 
commercial, educational and private group 
possible.” 

That statement, I believe, more than takes 
care of the charges of the supposed distor- 
tions in the film “Operation Abolition.” 

There are a number of points relative to 
the committee’s San Francisco hearings that 
I believe are of special interest to you and 
all police and law-enforcement officers. 

One of the witnesses who testified in the 
hearing was a man named Karl Prussion. 
Mr. Prussion had been in the Communist 
Party for some 26 years, originally as a de- 
voted, believing Communist and, for the last 
dozen years or s0, aS an undercover opera- 
tive for the FBI. When Mr. Prussion took 
the witness stand the day after the riot, he 
was asked the following question: “Based 
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upon your background and experience in the 
Communist operation, what can be expected 
in the Communist press and through the 
Communist channels, and in the form of 
Communist expressions, with respect to the 
violence which took place here yesterday?” 

Mr. Prussion replied: “The Communist 
press will carry out a campaign of vilifica- 
tion of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. They will hurl invectives; they 
will accuse the city of San Francisco of police 
brutality, sadism, denial of democratic 
rights, and a whole series of false accusa- 
tions will flow from the Communist press 
and all their agencies, through infiltrated 
organizations, in the interest of the Commu- 
nist Party. They will get well-known peo- 
ple, professors, ministers and others to sign 
petitions and protests—all to embarrass 
American processes.” 

Prussion was 100 percent right. The 
Communist Party did exactly what he pre- 
dicted it would do, both on the matter of 
attacking the committee and of accusing the 
police of brutality. The very first issue of 
the west coast Communist Party newspaper 
published after the riots charged police 
brutality—and the Communist press harped 
on this theme for months afterward. 

And it was not only the Communist press 
that did this. Referring to the Communists 
in his just quoted reply, Prussion said, ‘They 
will get well-known people, professors, min- 
isters and others to sign petitions and pro- 
tests—all to embarrass American processes.” 

This happened. Over a hundred college 
professors issued a statement after the riot 
saying they intended to form an investigat- 
ing group to probe the action of the police 
in putting down the demonstration. 

Vincent Hallinan, candidate for President 
of the United States in 1952 on the ticket 
of the Communist-controlled Progressive 
Party—a man who, by the way, has served 
a prison term for income tax evasion—called 
on Mayor Christopher of San Francisco for 
a@ special investigation and for punishment 
of police misconduct. He charged that the 
police had used excessive force and violence 
in putting down the riot. 

The May 19 issue of the student newspaper 
at the University of California featured an 
editorial entitled “Investigate Police.” It 
recommended a State investigation, revealed 
that a petition was being circulated in sup- 
port of one, and urged faculty members and 
students to sign it. 

No one has produced any evidence that 
the San Francisco police were brutal in dis- 
persing and arresting the rioters; yet those 
policemen have been vilified and falsely 
accused on this issue, time and time again, 
since last May. 

The San Francisco riots ended long ago, 
but I am afraid that we have not seen the 
end, by any means, of this issue of police 
brutality. It is my conviction that we will 
hear much more of this in the future in 
various parts of the United States. 

All of you, I am sure, are familiar with the 
riots, to a great extent Communist-inspired 
and led, that have rocked many nations in 
the world during the past year or so. Prior 
to issuing its annual report for the year 1960, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
made an intensive study of Communist 
theoretical organs and directives on both the 
national and international level, and also of 
the manifesto issued by 81 Communist 
Parties of the world after their long meeting 
in Moscow last November. It found that the 
world Communist leaders in Moscow, and the 
leaders of the U.S. Communist Party as well, 
have been harping on the theme that Com- 
munists everywhere must intensify the class 
struggle and that they have repeatedly 
stressed the doctrine that peaceful coex- 
istence means intensification of the class 
struggle. 

As a result of its study of these directives 
and other factors, the committee drew the 
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conclusion in its annual report that “There 
is considerable evidence that, in the United 
States, as well as on a world scale, the Com- 
munists feel that the present tactical situa- 
tion calls for increased utilization of riots 
and mob violence.” 

What happened at the U.N. last week after 
the death of Lumumba; what happened to 
the Belgian Embassy in Moscow (where noth- 
ing takes place without Khrushchev’s ap- 
proval); and what happened in other coun- 
tries of the world as well, is strong evidence 
that the committee’s prediction was correct. 
While African nationalists undoubtedly 
played a large role in the disturbances at the 
U.N. and in Washington, Iam sure that many 
of you saw newspaper pictures of such well- 
known Communists as Benjamin Davis and 
Paul Robeson, Jr., taking part in these 
demonstrations. 

The committee’s findings and these de- 
velopments, I believe, mean not only that 
there will be more riots but that there will 
be more charges of police brutality. They 
will be made every time, and in every place 
in the United States, where the Communists 
stage a riot. It is standard operating proce- 
dure for the Communist Party to make this 
charge whenever the police interfere with or 
impede its subversive efforts. It is part of 
their “stop thief’ technique—to charge 
others with brutality when they have re- 
sorted to it in order to achieve one of their 
ends. 

What this means is that police everywhere 
will have to use great caution in handling 
demonstrators who get out of hand. Their 
work will be further complicated by the new 
“nonviolent resistance’ technique that is 
now being used by the Communists, as well 
as by others. You saw examples of this tech- 
nique in the film—when the students sat 
down with their hands in their pockets, re- 
fusing to move, and forcing the police to 
either carry or drag them out of the city 
hall. This device helps create an impression 
of police “brutality” in handling “peaceful,” 
passively resistant demonstrators. 

Last summer Gus Hall, the present head 
of the U.S. Communist Party, issued a direc- 
tive that all members and friends of the Com- 
munist Party “must be first * * * in the 
sitdowns, on the picket lines, in the peace 
marches and meetings” that are taking place 
in this country. 

There are many non-Communists taking 
part in these demonstrations. Many of 
these demonstrations are initiated and or- 
ganized by non-Communists. Without 
doubt, I believe the great majority of the 
demonstrators—as in San Francisco—are not 
Communists or pro-Communists. But the 
unpleasant truth is that the U.S. Communist 
Party boss has ordered the Communists to 
infiltrate these groups and play key roles 
in the demonstrations. The Communists’ 
motives in doing this are varied. One of 
them is to provoke violence. This is par- 
ticularly true when the demonstrations con- 
cern the issue of integration. The Commu- 
nists’ aim is not to help solve racial problems 
but to inflame passions and, if possible, 
provoke racial violence. 

These facts and developments put the 
police generally in a very delicate position. 
They must enforce the law. There can be 
no question about that. Yet, at the same 
time, they are placed in situations where, 
unless they are most careful, they can open 
themselves up to Communist-inspired 
charges of brutality. 

Police forces everywhere must realize that 
the Communist Party hates them—just as 
it hates the Committee on Un-American 
Activities—and will do everything it can 
to discredit them. This is because police 
forces stand for law and order, and the 
Communists want chaos. It is only by 
breaking down—or seizing control of—the 
police and other law-enforcement institu- 
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tions that the Communists can pave the 
way for their takeover. 

The Communists know that police forces 
are a powerful instrument in assisting—or 
preventing—Communist seizure of power. 
This is why, whenever they obtain sufficient 
strength in any country and a united front 
type of government is established, the Com- 
munists always want one of their men to 
be given the post of minister of justice. 
They know that if they can get control of 
the police, they can dispose of their opposi- 
tion with relative ease and it will just be 
a matter of time before they have the whole 
nation in their hands. 

When the Communists succeed in doing 
this, policemen become the agents of tyr- 
anny. They are no longer the enforcers of 
law, the protectors of freemen, but, rather, 
the oppressors of an enslaved people. 

The Communists pose a real challenge to 
the police of this country, as they do to all 
other Americans. They will try to discredit 
you. They will try to infiltrate your ranks. 
Their challenge, however, is one that I am 
sure you—and all our police forces—will 
meet successfully, in the true American tra- 
dition, without backing down in any way 
and, at the same time, without resorting to 
brutality, undue force or any of the other 
methods they will accuse you of using. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly support the pending resolution. 
It should be overwhelmingly adopted and 
I am confident it will be. 

Mr. Speaker, there is never a time 
when the people of the United States, 
and particularly the Congress, should 
let down against communism, or any 
sort of ism which is contrary to the 
American ideals and principles of gov- 
ernment. I do not know of any tribunal, 
court, branch or segment of our Govern- 
ment which has contributed more to 
ferreting out the anti-Americans than 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. In instance after instance it has 
turned the light of day on the un- 
American activities of many un-Ameri- 
can people. Nothing could be more 
pleasing to Moscow than for the news 
to go out from here tonight that the 
House of Representatives has declined 
to support this resolution. 

We must not fail this committee. To 
fail it would be to fail the American 
people. The distinguished chairman of 
this committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Watter], and the 
members of the committee themselves, 
have done a fine job. I commend them 
for their effort and shall give them my 
support. I know you will do the same. 

In closing, I would like to remind the 
House that the Un-American Activities 
Committee was made a permanent 
standing committee of this House 
through the effort of our late friend and 
colleague, John Elliott Rankin of 
Mississippi. John Rankin was indeed 
pro-American. He fought communism 
wherever he found it. In giving this 
committee permanent status he left a 
great monument to his service, as well 
as providing the Congress with a strong 
arm to strengthen Americanism. 

Under no circumstances should we 
weaken the great work of the Un- 
American Activities Committee. I trust 
the resolution will be overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the budget request of the 
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committee of which I have been an ac- 
tive member for about 14 years. I refer 
to the budget which my distinguished 
colleague from California [Mr. RoosrE- 
VELT], and possibly a handful of others 
as far as I can estimate, are in favor of 
reducing. We need that sum. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to again say that 
which I have frequently been heard to 
say, which is, that the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee is at least as 
vita] and essential to the safety of our in- 
ternal security ageinst subversive activi- 
ties, propaganda and other subversives, 
and their bedfellows, followers, and 
dupes, now as it was 14 years ago when I 
was appointed to the committee. Do the 
sponsors of this effort to reduce the 
committee’s budget, believe that the evi- 
dence worldwide, and the evidence with- 
in 90 miles of our Florida shores, and 
the evidence within our own domestic 
confines is less weighty and convincing 
today, than it was on yesterday, to the 
effect that subversion is a crystal clear 
part and parcel of the cold war, initiated 
and promulgated by the Communist 
Party of the United States and by the 
Communist conspiracy, worldwide? 

Let us not be fooled into a state of 
complacency by extraneous arguments 
and by claimed facts which do not go to 
the root of the issue before us today. 
The fact is, that the Communist com- 
munity in our Nation and their followers 
and their dupes and all others against 
our constitutional form of government 
are consumed with glee at this move to 
reduce the committee’s budget. I verily 
believe, that in the minds and plans of 
the Communists and their bedfellows 
they favor the subverting of our form 
of government and turning it into a part 
of the Soviet dominated world, and, are 
likewise determined to weaken or de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation under Mr. 
Hoover. Any Federal security agency, or 
committees of Congress in this field of 
internal security, and against subver- 
sive influences is entirely too much for 
them. 

In my 14 years of active membership 
on this committee I have seen where I, 
and I believe some others of the com- 
mittee have made mistakes, which mis- 
takes, however, were not repeated; they 
were reasonably human errors. That is 
because we are exactly like other vig- 
orous, patriotic citizens trying to do a 
very difficult but essential job for the 
protection of our beloved Nation’s in- 
ternal security against subversive people 
and programs. Ours is anything but 
easy and comfortable. It is always dif- 
ficult and would be discouraging, if we 
would allow it to be. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I can testify with- 
out fear of contradiction, the proce- 
dures, attitudes, practices, and programs 
of the committee today are very sub- 
stantially different than they were even 
as recently as several years ago. We 
have improved beyond measure. We 
will keep on improving. But, Mr. 
Speaker, Members of this House must 
take into account that we nine members 
of that committee as a rule, have to 
deal with a type of person who is ei- 
ther against our constitutional govern- 
ment or who is against any form of 
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control against their claims of freedom 
to subvert or destroy established law 
and order; or who is in favor, whether 
openly or not, of having our beloved 
Nation actually become another satel- 
lite of Soviet Russia. 

I hope and request that this House 
this day, give the committee a signif- 
icant vote in support of the committee 
by voting unanimously, or almost unan- 
imously, for the budget as referred to 
the House: to-wit, $335,000, and as rec- 
ommended to the House by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. I say this, 
because every Member of this House 
knows that there have been hundreds 
of thousands of attempts by mail and 
otherwise to discredit and destroy this 
committee. Let us vote our convictions 
so that the American people can take 
heart and join us in making it as diffi- 
cult as possible for the Communist and 
subversive colonizers, and Soviet agents 
and their followers to spread their god- 
less destructive philosophy in our be- 
loved land. 

We do not plan to interfere with what 
people think nor how they pray. We 
do plan to do our full share to make 
sure the Communist conspiracy does 
not have freedom to infiltrate and sub- 
vert our constitutional freedoms and 
liberties. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, as we face 
the question of appropriations for oper- 
ation of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities for the coming fis- 
cal year, we recognize that both the 
committee and its objectives are under 
vicious attack. 

The Communist network within our 
borders is doing its utmost to inflame 
the minds of our citizens with the ulti- 
mate objective of either abolishing the 
committee or neutralizing it by financial 
starvation, through every possible insid- 
ious tactic known to Communist con- 
spirators. 

This most important committee must 
not be hamstrung in its efforts to ex- 
pose the Communist menace which con- 
stantly challenges our way of life. Its 
activities should be expanded, not re- 
duced or transferred to another com- 
mittee, for if our struggle for freedom 
is lost, then any other issues, domestic 
or foreign, fade into insignificance. 

It is with pride and a sense of patri- 
otic duty I support the appropriations 
for the committee and as J. Edgar 
Hoover said of this committee: 

Your committee’s role in safeguarding 
our freedoms is well known to every patri- 
otic citizen and real Americans are not going 
to be fooled or misled by efforts to dis- 
credit your vital task. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the re- 
quested appropriation for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee because 
I feel that it has performed valuable 
functions in the past and will continue to 
render service in the goal of defeating 
the activities of those persons who ded- 
icate themselves to the service of a for- 
eign sovereignty under the guise of ad- 
herence to an ideology. 

I refer, of course, to Communist Party 
members and their underground sup- 
porters in this country and abroad, and 
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such other groups which might arise and 
follow a similar course of conduct. 

The basic threat to our institutions 
is a threat from abroad by a foreign 
power or powers, which seek to establish 
fifth columns in every country of the 
world. The Communist Party U.S.A. and 
its supporters is such a fifth column. It 
uses our traditional democratic freedoms 
to ultimately destroy those freedoms 
from within. The American people are 
entitled to the maximum defense against 
this threat. 

What is the special contribution of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee to the defeat of this threat? 

It has produced legislation for the con- 
trol of subversive activities, and its role 
as a legislative committee has not been 
exhausted. 

It has collected evidence of the mag- 
nitude of the threat and of the methods 
of subversion which has been useful in 
indicating the need for legislation and 
the kind of legislation which should be 
passed. 

It has exposed to public knowledge the 
identity of persons who have been mem- 
bers of a subversive apparatus in this 
country. This exposure cannot be ac- 
complished at the national level by any 
agency outside of the Congress. It is 
safe to assume that such exposure has 
served to save many persons from asso- 
ciation with persons and causes with 
which they would not desire to become 
associated with full knowledge of the 
background of such persons and causes. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, our House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has done and is doing a splendid job to 
save these United States from Commu- 
nist revolution. This committee, like the 
rest of us, is a direct agent of the 
American people. These men are elected 
every 2 years at the ballot box. They 
represent democracy in action. They 
are trying to preserve freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, the right of as- 
sembly, and the right to vote. 

The job of this great committee is a 
thankless one. They lose sleep and 
spend many days away from their loved 
ones in order to expose the atheistic, 
Communist conspiracy which has sworn 
to overthrow the American Government 
and liquidate our freedoms and free peo- 
ple. To even argue that the Communist 
Party is a political party such as the 
Democrat or Republican Party is, in it- 
self, bordering on treason. 

The Communists are bending every 
effort to destroy the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. If they are suc- 
cessful in this, they will create further 
disrespect for representative govern- 
ment. They would then eliminate Con- 
gress and enslave the American people. 

The Communist Party’s “Operation 
Abolition,” against the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is really a 
move to abolish our freedoms. This 
House committee in San Francisco, con- 
ducted itself with patriotism, dignity, 
and honor. Its conduct there reflected 
great honor on this Congress and the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House today 
will vote this appropriation so that the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities can continue its vital investiga- 
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tions. The choice today on this vote is 
between freedom and slavery. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, a choice between Washington 
or Moscow; between Christianity and 
Red atheism. 

The reason for the bitter attack on the 
movie “Operation Abolition” is that the 
Communists are afraid of the truth. 
They do not want the American people 
to find out their tactics of infiltration, 
espionage, and intrigue. They do not 
want the American people to see how 
the Communists dupe others to do their 
dirty work. They especially do not want 
the American people to see their plan 
exposed to use some students and young 
people. I hope every American will see 
the movie, “Operation Abolition.” 

Mr. Speaker, I only wish this appro- 
priation were 10 times what it is today 
so that this Congress could completely 
expose the sordid, ruthless, and bloody 
tactics of the Communist Party. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I was in Congress when this 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
was created by the House of Representa- 
tives. The creation of this committee 
had been the dream of the American 
Legion for many years and, I, too, had 
supported the American Legion’s reso- 
lution calling for the creation of this 
committee. Since the day when the 
committee was formerly authorized, I 
constantly supported this committee 
with my vote on this floor and with 
speeches when at home. 

The committee has been, at times, un- 
der severe attack and it has been handi- 
capped and hindered, often by acts of 
Communist conspirators and fellow 
travelers throughout the country. 

In addition to this, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, itself, by its decisions has been 
anything but helpful to this committee. 
Some of the decisions of this Court hav- 
ing reference to this great committee of 
Congress have been calculated—in my 
judgment—to cripple and harass this 
committee. Decisions which made it 
much more difficult to convict witnesses 
who refused to answer and who sought 
to make a mockery of this committee are 
still in effect. 

I, personally, want to give the commit- 
tee more power and more authority for 
two reasons: No. 1, that the committee 
may continue its work and even do more 
effective work to uncover communism 
and un-Americanism wherever it exists 
in this broad land of ours; and No. 2, 
as a rebuke to the U.S. Supreme Court 
for its weak-kneed vacillating decisions, 
which have often in recent years, favored 
communism and made our job of ridding 
this country of un-American, alien in- 
fluences more difficult and more hazard- 
ous. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port House Resolution 167 providing 
$331,000 for the operations of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for 
this year. 

It was my pleasure during the past 
several years to be a member of the Sub- 
committee on Accounts of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, and as 
such to hear the fine justifications for 
funds presented each year by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 
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I believe that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has done a fine job 
for the U.S. House of Representatives 
and for the country. This has been true 
through the years. It is true today. 

We must ever be alert to communism 
and to its evils. We must oppose com- 
munism wherever we find it. I support 
this resolution providing funds for the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the full appropriation for 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. This committee, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, has done out- 
standing work. It must continue its 
vital functions. The committee is in- 
dispensable to the Congress and to the 
American people. Its functions must 
not be impaired. I strongly support the 
work of this committee and the appro- 
priation requested in this resolution. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HALLEeck) there 
were ayes 372, noes 4. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not proper to 
offer a motion to recommit at this point? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman can 
qualify. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think I can 
qualify, Mr. Speaker. 

I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the resolution? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ROOSEVELT moves to recommit the res- 
olution to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration with instructions to report forth- 
with with the following amendment: On 
page 2, after the period, line 1, add the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided, That the committee shall 
not use any of its funds to undertake any in- 
vestigation of any subject which is being 
investigated by any other committee of the 
House.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 412, nays 6, not voting 14, 
as follows: 


Speaker, a 


[Roll No. 8] 

YEAS—412 
Abbitt Anfuso Bass, N.H. 
Abernethy Arends Bass, Tenn. 
Adair Ashbrook Bates 
Addabbo Aspinall Battin 
Addonizio Auchincloss Becker 
Albert Avery’ Beckworth 
Alexander Ayres Beermann 
Alford Bailey Belcher 
Alger Baker Bell 
Andersen, Baldwin Bennett, Fla. 

Minn. Baring Bennett, Mich. 

Anderson, Ill. Barrett Berry 
Andrews Barry Betts 


Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Brooks, La. 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis, 
James C. 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dole 
Dominick 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Findley 
Finnegan 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 


Gavin 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Granahan 
Grant 

Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 

Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hays 
Healey 
Hébert 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ichord, Mo. 
Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johansen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, N.Y. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kyl 

Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
Loser 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McFall 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McSween 
McVey 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 


Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marshall 
Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mason 
Mathias 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
O’Konski 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 
Price 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Rains 
Randall 
Ray 
Reece 
Reifel 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
RiehIman 
Riley 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
St. George 
St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Short 
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Shriver Teague, Tex. Weaver 
Sibal Thomas Weis 
Sikes Thompson, La. Westland 
Siler Thompson, Tex.Whalley 
Sisk Thomson, Wis. Wharton 
Slack Thornberry Whitener 
Smith, Calif. Toll Whitten 
Smith, Va. Tollefson Wickersham 
Spence Trimble Widnall 
Springer Tuck Williams 
Stafford Tupper Willis 
Staggers Uliman Wilson, Calif. 
Steed Utt Wilson, Ind. 
Stephens Vanik Winstead 
Stratton Van Pelt Yates 
Stubblefield Van Zandt Young 
Sullivan Vinson Younger 
Taber Wallhauser Zablocki 
Taylor Walter Zelenko 
Teague, Calif. Watts 
NAYS—6 

Ashley Kastenmeier Roosevelt 
Green, Oreg. O’Hara, Ill. Ryan 

NOT VOTING—14 
Ashmore Jones, Ala. Smith, Iowa 
Blatnik Murray Smith, Miss. 
Boykin Powell Thompson, N.J. 
Clark Rabaut Wright 
Jensen Sheppard 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Jensen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





HOUSE MEMBERS OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE TO COMMEMORATE THE 
100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 1ST IN- 
AUGURAL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 87-1 the Chair 
appoints as members of the Joint Com- 
mittee To Commemorate the 100th Anni- 
versary of the 1st Inaugural of Abraham 
Lincoln the following Members on the 
part of the House: Mr. Mack, Illinois; 
Mr. Denton, Indiana; Mr. SCHWENGEL, 
Iowa; and Mr. Bray, Indiana. 





NATIONAL FUELS POLICY 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many matters of importance that come 
before this body in which every Member 
of Congress and every citizen have a real 
and genuine interest. 

From time to time, these matters are 
so important that the very existence of 
our great Nation rests on the action of 
the Congress. 

I could enumerate many such mat- 
ters that have occurred in the past, but 
looking to the future, I can find no ques- 
tion pending before this body more im- 
portant than the resolution recently 
granted a rule by the House Rules Com- 
mittee to establish a select committee 
to study all the fuels of this Nation, and 
coordinate and provide a national fuels 
policy. 

I am confident that the majority and 
minority leadership of this body fully 
realize this important question will need 
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the best minds of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make this important fuels 
study. 

The appointment of these 15 Members 
of the House should be based on their 
impartiality as to any specific fuel, and 
should be entirely free of the implica- 
tions in the declared statements of the 
oil and gas industry that was carried 
in the Oil Daily, Monday, February 27, 
1961. 

Oil and gas men can breathe easier now 
that the prospects have noticeably dimmed 
for a superduper probe of national fuels 
policy by a Senate-House committee. 


The Petty Oil Letter in the Oil Daily 
said: 

The fatal blow to the coal industry’s drive 
for a joint congressional fuels policy inves- 
tigation came at the House Rules Commit- 
tee’s meeting on February 23, when a resolu- 
tion authorizing such an investigation put 
in by Representative AsPrINALL, Democrat, of 
Colorado, was beaten by a vote of 9 to 5. 


This publication further said: 

Even that resolution had been a “com- 
promise” by ASPINALL, redrafted from earlier 
versions to eliminate any directive that a 
fuels policy be formulated by the proposed 
joint committee and recommended to the 
Congress. 


This last statement is entirely mis- 
leading as the House Resolution 183 
states in part: 

Section 2. (2) consider and review the ex- 
isting and prospective governmental policies 
and laws affecting the fuels and energy in- 
dustries with a view of determining what, if 
any, changes and implementation of these 
policies and laws may be available in order 
to coordinate and provide an effective na- 
tional fuels policy to assure the availability 
of fuels and energy adequate for an expand- 
ing economy and for the security of the 
United States. 


I resent the implications of the oil in- 
dustry that the granting of a rule for 
this resolution means a scuttling of a 
fair and equitable fuels study and the 
final adoption of a national fuels policy. 

I have every confidence in the leader- 
ship of this body that they will insist 
on a thorough study of all fuels, and 
that the findings will be translated into 
a national fuels policy. 

The importance of this matter was 
graphically portrayed when Judge How- 
aRD Smi1tTH, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee in his support of this resolution 
read the entire address by the then Sen- 
ator and now President, John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

There is no equivocation in this state- 
ment as to the importance of such a fuels 
study and of such a national fuels policy. 

I am happy to quote this important 
address and ask unanimous consent to 
include the same in my remarks: 


A NatTionat FvELts Po.uicy 


(Remarks of Senator John F. Kennedy, Dem- 
ocrat of Massachusetts, Ambherstdale, 
W. Va., Tuesday, April 26, 1960) 


The time has come to put some common- 
sense and consistency into the way this 
country handles its vital fuel supplies. 

The time has come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to adopt a national fuels policy— 
@ concrete set of plans and principles to 
restore fair play and prosperity to our hard- 
hit, neglected fuels industries. President 
Kennedy of the UMW (no relation, but a 
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great leader and friend) has eloquently set 
forth the reasons for such a policy—and he 
has told of the great benefits it would bring 
to the coal industry—and I endorse his call 
in full. 

The Congress should adopt such a policy— 
and adopt it now—at this session. The 
President should take the lead in its promul- 
gation—now—before he leaves office. But if 
the Congress does not act—and if the Presi- 
dent will not act—then that action must be 
taken next year by a Democratic President— 
a President who is willing to fight for a 
better, stronger American Nation. And I 
think we can have and will have a Demo- 
cratic President in 1961. 

When that President enters the White 
House next January—when he sits down 
at that lovely desk, after all the pomp and 
ceremony is over—no problem will more 
urgently demand his attention than the 
problems of our fuels industries—and the 
coal industry in particular. If he is to meet 
those problems effectively—if his decisions 
are to weigh every factor and weigh them 
equitably—that President will need a na- 
tional fuels policy. 

How else can he deal with the inconsis- 
tencies, the uneven regulations, the conflict- 
ing principles, the changing standards which 
the Federal Government and its agencies 
have been using in this area? How else can 
he reconcile the demands of those seeking 
to import more fuel from abroad while a 
major segment of the coal industry is in 
distress—those seeking to invest tax dollars 
in new expansive fuel sources when vast 
fields of coal are untapped and mines are 
closed—those dumping one kind of fuel in 
a wasteful, costly manner at the expense 
of both consumers and competitors? 

There is no single, comprehensive, nation- 
wide policy to deal with these and other 
matters today. There are dozens of policies, 
dozens of different laws and regulations and 
rate schedules. A national policy must end 
this. In the creation and execution of such 
a@ policy, foreign import requirements must 
be considered—but so must the requirements 
of domestic industries. The rights of pro- 
ducers must be taken into account—but so 
must the rights of consumers. A fair sched- 
ule of freight rates for coal to ship it out of 
here is just as important as fair rates for 
natural gas pipelines. 

No single industry—no segment of any in- 
dustry—should be singled out for any special 
treatment. Our objective is a stronger, bet- 
ter America—a prosperous America—using 
all its resources and all its manpower in its 
competition with an enemy that grows 
stronger every day. 

Such a policy can mean new hope for our 
neglected coal industry—new jobs for the 
unemployed miners—new hope for West Vir- 
ginia. That is our goal—and that goal is 
my personal pledge to you. 





ADMINISTRATION APPOINTEES 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, for 
some little time there have been rumors 
on the Hill about appointees high in 
this administration reading and dis- 
cussing the political advice given by 
Machiavelli in his writings, “The 
Prince.” 

We are indebted to Paul Niven of CBS 
for bringing these rumors out in the 
open during a CBS network broadcast 
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on February 19, 1961, when Orville L. 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, was 
the guest. The transcript of the broad- 
cast was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD February 20 by Senator WILLIam 
PROXMIRE, Of Wisconsin, from which I 
quote: 


Mr. Niven. Governor, I wonder if we could 
get into your personal life a little more. I 
understand one of the books you are reading 
these days is “Machiavelli the Prince,” and 
I have read that several members of the 
Kennedy administration are reading it. 

Do you read Machiavelli in order to be bet- 
ter acquainted with the Devil, or do you 
think it has some useful illumination of 
politics? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Well, I. think that 
Machiavelli has been much maligned over 
history as a writer and as a philosopher and 
as a political scientist. As a matter of fact 
his writings are very interesting as they 
analyze the relationships of power and moti- 
vations in the process of government, and 
I find it very stimulating and useful. It is 
relaxation, not going to school actually. 

Mr. NIvEN. Power and motivations I think 
Machiavelli would have been right at home 
in the recent controversy over the Rules 
Committee in the House. He would prob- 
ably have been on the side of the Speaker 
and the administration, but I think he 
would have probably thought that Judge 
SMITH would have been a pretty good prince 
for him. Did you call any Members of Con- 
gress and pressure them to support that? 

Secretary FREEMAN. No, I didn’t pressure 
anybody, Paul, and I don’t think anybody 
was pressured. 

Mr. NIVEN. Haven’t some of your Cabinet 
colleagues admitted that they made a few 
phone calls? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Well, I haven’t dis- 
cussed that with them. 

Mr. NIvEN. Don’t you think it is neces- 
sary and proper, wouldn’t it be reasonable 
for a government or an administration, 
caught in the act of pressuring Congress in 
an instance like this, to say, “Look, this 
administration has sent a program to Con- 
gress which we feel is essential for the Na- 
tion’s survival. We will use every ounce of 
political strength we can mobilize to get it 
through”? 

Secretary FREEMAN. Well, I speak now per- 
sonally, and I am sure that the President 
will use—he believes in his program and 
hopes to have it through Congress. Speak- 
ing now as an individual and as one who 
has served as a Governor for 6 years, and 
3 terms in the legislature, I just believe that 
our system of government works the best 
and doesn’t work properly unless there is a 
strong Executive who works to develop the 
program that he thinks is best, who presents 
them affirmatively to the legislature or to 
the Congress, and then proceeds to fight for 
those programs. 

Mr. NIVEN. Yes, and when you say fight, 
don’t you mean calling committee chair- 
men, calling Members, using the carrot and 
the stick, threatening them to cut off pa- 
tronage or other favors or promising favors 
if they do support you? Isn’t that all part 
of government as it must be? 

Secretary FREEMAN. You are drawing word 
pictures here that emphasize the stick and 
forget about the carrot. 


I sincerely trust that “The Prince” 
will not become required reading by the 
New Frontiersmen nor that they will try 
to put into practice some of the 
Machiavelli political advice as repre- 
sented by the following examples from 
“The Prince”: 

From the preface: 

“But if Machiavelli was a political philos- 
opher, he was one who concentrated on 
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politics almost as if it were an autonomous 
technique and an isolated human enter- 
prise having little connection with the ends 
which government served (save those of 
the ruler). He conceived of government 
without reference to the more ultimate 
values of morals and religion and art. In 
politics itself the first and almost the last 
thing for him was the gaining and the hold- 
ing and the exercise of power and, as 
Machiavelli conceived it, the power of a 
prince. 

“The seductively sinister reputation of 
the book called ‘The Prince,’ therefore be- 
comes clear. The usual obeisances to con- 
ventional morality, political or otherwise, 
are not observed. Machiavelli coolly keeps 
his eye on the object and, from the point 
of view of a ruling prince, on the main 
chance. Politics is, as it has been called, 
the art of the possible. It resembles most 
closely a military campaign. The general 
does not and need not consider moral or 
civilian values. He breaks eggs to make 
the omelets of victory and does not cry 
over the broken eggs nor fret about the 
breakage. The prince likewise does not con- 
sider conventional judgments on the morality 
of what he does. He does not disdain con- 
spiracy because it is frowned upon, nor 
treachery because it is condemned, nor mur- 
der because conventional minds deplore it. 
He used all these as instruments; they are 
devices, however devious; means, however 
ruthless. 

“The book has lived because, for all its 
coldness and worldliness, it is a reminder, 
a corrective to sentimentalism in politics. 
It notifies us clearly that in government 
ideals in themselves are not instruments. 
In a world going to pieces politically, Machia- 
velli was asking the question how it might 
be put together again and kept so.” 

From the text: 

“It is essential, therefore, for a prince who 
desires to maintain his position, to have 
learned how to be other than good, and to 
use or not to use his goodness as necessity 
requires. 

“He may never hesitate, however, to incur 
the reproach of those vices without which 
his authority can hardly be preserved; for 
if he well consider the whole matter, he will 
find that there may be a line of conduct 
having the appearance of virtue, to follow 
which would be his ruin, and that there 
may be another course having the appear- 
ance of vice, by following which his safety 
and well-being are secured. 

“Nevertheless, we see from what has taken 
place in our own days that princes who have 
set little store by their word, but have 
known how to overreach men by their cun- 
ning, have accomplished great things, and 
in the end got the better of those who 
trusted to honest dealing. 

“It is not essential then, that a prince 
should have all the good qualities which I 
have enumerated above, but it is most essen- 
tial that he should seem to have them; I 
will even venture to affirm that if he has and 
invariably practices them all, they are hurt- 
ful, whereas the appearance of having them 
is useful. Thus, it is well to seem merci- 
ful, faithful, humane, religious, and up- 
right, and also to be so; but the mind should 
remain so balanced that were it needful not 
to be so, you should be able and know how 
to change to the contrary. 

“And you are to understand that a prince, 
and most of all a new prince, cannot ob- 
serve all those rules of conduct in respect 
whereof men are accounted good, being often 
forced, in order to preserve his princedom, to 
act in opposition to good faith, charity, hu- 
manity, and religion. He must, therefore, 
keep his mind ready to shift as the winds 
and tides of fortune turn, and, as I have 
already said, he ought not to quit good 
courses if he can help it, but should know 
how to follow evil courses if he must. 
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“Wherefore if a prince succeeds in estab- 
lishing and maintaining his authority, the 
means will always be judged honorable and 
be approved by every one. For the vulgar 
are always taken by appearances and by re- 
sults, and the world is made up of the vul- 
gar, the few only finding room when the 
many have no longer ground to stand on. 

“A certain prince of our own days, whose 
name it is as well not to mention, is always 
preaching peace and good faith, although 
the mortal enemy of both; and both, had he 
practiced them as he preaches them, would, 
oftener than once, have lost him his king- 
dom and authority. 

“Again, it greatly profits a prince in con- 
ducting the internal government of his state, 
whenever the remarkable actions of any one 
in civil life, whether for good or for evil, 
afford him occasion; and to choose such 
ways of rewarding and punishing as cannot 
fail to be much spoken of. But above all, he 
should strive by all his actions to inspire 
a sense of his greatness and goodness. 

“And it will always happen that he who is 
not your friend will invite you to neutrality, 
while he who is your friend will call on you 
to declare yourself openly in arms.” 





DR. MacCARTHY AND THE YOUTH 
FITNESS PROGRAM 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MorsE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, since Sep- 
tember 1956, an irresistible gentleman, 
with the irresistible name of Shane 
MacCarthy, has been traveling the Na- 
tion making youth fitness irresistible to 
countless Americans, young and old. 

Tomorrow’s citizens, growing up un- 
der a threefold program of physical, 
mental, and spiritual fitness, will owe 
much to the philosophy and contagious 
enthusiasm of Dr. MacCarthy—and so 
will the Nation. During the 4 years he 
served as Executive Director of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
his efforts were chiefly responsible for 
inspiring spontaneous youth fitness com- 
mittees to spring up from coast to coast. 
Thanks to his vigor and imagination, 
schoolteachers, religious leaders, par- 
ents, and business and _ professional 
leaders banded together in voluntary, 
independent workshops to put the fitness 
program into effect. Radio, television, 
and the press give generously of time 
and space to publicize the work. And 
the idea is snowballing. National Youth 
Fitness Week, the first full week in May, 
promises to become an annual event. 

All 50 States have responded to Dr. 
MacCarthy’s call for youth fitness ac- 
tion—Governors have convened 37 State 
conferences on youth fitness. This, in 
turn, has stimulated countless com- 
munity meetings on the subject. 

Shane MacCarthy’s own words best 
illustrate the problem, and what should 
be done about it. 

To expedite our breakneck process, we 
have millions of miles of turnpikes for 
traffic, while giving little consideration to 
trails for humans. * * * As the human 
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being moves up the rungs of the ladder of 
material progress he is prone to measure 
the advance by the amount of ease, comfort, 
and leisure he has acquired. * * * It is basic 
that we as citizens strongly supplement, if 
not replace, our present scheme of ma- 
terialistic values by a rebirth of the true 
needs of human personality so that men and 
women, boys and girls, come before ma- 
chines. * * * The youth fitness challenge 
is in the way we live at home; in the educa- 
tional system in the school; in the urban 
design of communal living; on the play- 
ground and on the sidewalk; wherever boys 
and girls of any age live. 


All of his life, this genial gentleman 
from Cork City, Ireland, by way of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been actively associated 
with parent, youth, teacher, social, fra- 
ternal, and veteran organizations. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served as a lieuten- 
ant commander in the U.S. Navy; he has 
held responsible posts in various Federal 
agencies, and has taught the political 
and social sciences at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and the Catholic University of 
America. 

I am proud that Shane MacCarthy is 
my friend. As he steps down from a post 
to which he has brought such honor, I 
join with the noted columnist, Dr. Peter 
J. Steincrohn, in saying: 

Never have I met a more personable and 
dedicated man. May he have health and 
vigor for many years so that he can follow 


through to completion the plans he has for 
your children and mine. 





SOVIET TRADE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lips- 
COMB] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
operation and administration of our ex- 
port control program has long been a 
matter of deep concern to me and I have 
at various times in the past, and again 
this session, introduced legislation call- 
ing for a complete congressional inquiry 
into our export policies. Recent events 
point anew to the great need for atten- 
tion by the Congress to this matter. 

Early this year I inquired into the ac- 
tion of our Government in granting an 
export license for shipment to the 
U.S.S.R. of precision machinery used in 
the manufacture of trucks and auto- 
mobiles. 

Included were authorizations made 
last year to ship highly strategic ma- 
chines used in the manufacture of V-8 
engine blocks and heads. They are 
multistation machines, known as trans- 
fer machines. 

Transfer machines are designed to 
complete a series of machining opera- 
tions at successive stations, and to 
transfer the work automatically from 
one station to the next. My under- 
standing is that the Soviets are placing 
heavy emphasis on the production of 
transfer machines at the current time 
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because they are vital in solving produc- 
tion problems of complex and highly 
specialized equipment. 

In response to my request for its com- 
ments on the export of such machines, 
the Department of Defense on February 
23, 1961, advised me as follows: 

(a) The products of these transfer type 
machine tools are clearly of military value. 
V-8 cylinder blocks, the product of these 
machines, are a necessary part of engines 
for medium-size supply trucks and person- 
nel carriers which are vital to logistical sup- 
port of the Soviet armed forces. 

(b) The technology contained in these 
transfer machines produced in the United 
States is the most advanced in the world. 

(c) So far as this Department knows, the 
USS.R. has not installed this type of ma- 
chinery for manufacturing cylinder blocks 
and heads. 

(ad) The receipt of this equipment by the 
U.S.S.R. would contribute to the Soviet mili- 
tary and economic warfare potential. 


Another authorization to ship preci- 
sion machine tools to the Soviet Union 
of great concern to me was made known 
in a recent announcement by the De- 
partment of Commerce that it was lift- 
ing the suspension imposed last year on 
a license to export to the Soviet Union 
45 highly technical machines used in 
the manufacture of ball bearings. On 
February 17, at the time of the an- 
nouncement, I discussed both the ball- 
bearing machines export license and the 
license authorizing shipment of the 
transfer machines in a statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The ball-bearing machines involved 
are highly complex machines used in the 
manufacturing of miniature ball bear- 
ings. ‘They are for use predominantly, 
it is reported, for such purposes as mis- 
sile guidance systems, aircraft gyros, and 
similar complex weapons purposes. It 
has been reported that there are only 72 
such machines in the United States. 

A week ago I wrote to both President 
Kennedy and Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges requesting that the export li- 
censes for the transfer machines and the 
ball-bearing machines be suspended and 
that a thorough reevaluation should be 
made of the matter because of the sig- 
nificance of such exports to the security 
of the United States. At that time an 
announcement was made that the export 
licenses for the ball-bearing machines 
had been halted pending further con- 
sideration of the matter. 

On February 23, I addressed a tele- 
gram to the President and the Secretary 
of Commerce in regard to the transfer 
machines, setting forth the comments of 
the Department of Defense and request- 
ing that the license for this export be 
suspended immediately. 

I firmly believe that we must exer- 
cise extreme care to avoid helping to 
contribute to Soviet military and eco- 
nomic warfare capabilities. Economic 
gain such as might accrue from the sale 
of these machines is of little significance 
when weighed against our national se- 
curity. Let us not help contribute tools 
and know-how which the Soviets can use 
to help pursue their goal of world dom- 
ination. I believe this is a matter of ex- 
treme urgency which Congress must not 
fail to look into thoroughly. 
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ACCUMULATION OF SPECIAL RE- 
SERVES BY BANKS FOR PROTEC- 
TION OF SAVINGS DEPOSITORS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DERwIN- 
SKI] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, most 
Members of Congress have received mail 
regarding the controversial question of 
taxation of banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, and mutual savings banks. 
The commercial banks contend that 
there is an unfair differential between 
the bad debt reserves allowed banks and 
that allowed the mutual institutions. 
The mutual institutions maintain that 
there is a vast difference between their 
operations and commercial banking and 
that the reserves are needed because of 
their concentration in long-term real 
estate loans. 

It seems to me that when there are 
such substantial differences between 
commercial banks and savings and loan 
associations that identical tax treatment 
is not feasible. I do, however, agree with 
the bankers that that portion of their 
business which involves thrift and home 
financing should be treated for tax pur- 
poses the same as the savings and home 
lending operations of mutual institu- 
tions. It is better to achieve similar 
treatment in this way than it is to dis- 
tort the operations of mutual institu- 
tions. 

Therefore, I am introducing legislation 
which will make available to commercial 
banks, for their thrift and home financ- 
ing activities, the same tax formula now 
applied to mutual savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

I believe it represents a way of resolv- 
ing this long standing controversy with- 
out the dangers of harm to financial in- 
stitutions or impairment to our national 
economy that is involved in many of the 
other tax proposals. 

Specifically, my proposal is as follows: 
Section 593 of the Internal Revenue 
Code authorizes mutual institutions to 
deduct additions to reserves for bad 
debts until surplus, undivided profits, 
and reserves aggregate 12 percent of de- 
posits. The amount deducted in any 
taxable year cannot exceed the taxable 
income for that year. Identical deduc- 
tions will be authorized in the case of 
qualifying savings deposits of commer- 
cial banks. Qualifying savings deposits 
are those which would qualify as savings 
deposits under the regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board if the bank were 
@ member bank. Qualification is fur- 
ther limited to institutions in which 80 
percent of the savings deposits are in- 
vested either in first mortgages on real- 
ty or in obligations of public authorities. 
Finally, in the case of insolvency, sav- 
ings depositors must have priority over 
other depositors with respect to the as- 
sets in which the savings deposits are 
invested. 
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Savings deposits will be segregated 
under the bill for purposes of computing 
the authorized deduction. The usual 
provision for reserves for bad debts, sec- 
tion 166(c), will apply to all amounts 
which do not qualify for segregation as 
savings deposits. 

May I point out the need for consist- 
ent flow of funds into the home financ- 
ing field. It is more practical to aid the 
flow of private funds into home financ- 
ing than it is to restrict the operation of 
any segment of our financial world. I 
feel this bill has considerable merit and 
hope that my colleagues will give it seri- 
ous attention. 





DEATH, INJURY, AND DESTRUCTION 
CAUSED BY THE CARRIAGE OF 
EXPLOSIVES BY COMMON CAR- 
RIERS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Barry] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 4, 1961, I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 36. This resolution 
expresses congressional concern over the 
marked increase in the number of acci- 
dents resulting in death, injury, and the 
destruction of property by reason of the 
burning and explosion of explosives and 
other dangerous articles being carried 
by common carriers in interstate com- 
merce. 

It was my fervent hope that Congress 
would see fit to urge the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to, in the words of the 
resolution, “immediately reexamine its 
regulations for the safe transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles, 
and thereafter make such changes and 
modifications in these regulations as may 
be necessary to insure the safest possible 
transportation of these explosives and 
dangerous articles by common carriers 
within the United States.” 

The need for this action was dramati- 
cally demonstrated only 13 days later, 
Mr. Speaker, when, on January 17, 1961, 
nine persons were burned to death and 
four others were injured critically when 
a gasoline-laden tank truck failed to 
stop at a railroad crossing in Magnolia, 
Miss., and was struck by the Illinois 
Central train called the City of New 
Orleans. This accident was only the 
latest of a steadily increasing series of 
accidents involving railroad trains and 
trucks hauling gasoline, butane, or other 
highly explosive cargoes. 

This sobering list is admittedly scanty 
and incomplete, but its lack in this re- 
spect is, I believe, only further evidence 
of the need for the ICC to take prompt 
action in this area. In compiling this 
list, inquiry disclosed that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at the present 
time does not maintain a separate list of 
accidents involving the transportation 
of explosives. Thus, it is clear, there is 
not readily available in reliable statis- 
tical form even the most basic informa- 
tion concerning the frequency of such 
accidents, the extent of their toll, or 
any evidence as to their probable causes 
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or the steps needed to cope with their 
prevention. 


INCOMPLETE List OF Masor AccIpENTs IN- 
VOLVING TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


December 22, 1955: New York Central train 
collided with oil truck near Newberry, N.Y. 
Truckdriver was killed. 

April 11, 1956: Near Fort Green, Fla., train 
collided with gasoline truck. Express mes- 
senger and truckdriver were killed. 

June 1956: Rock Island freight collided 
with gasoline truck at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Truckdriver killed, three railroad employees 
were injured. 

November 27, 1956: At Michigan City, Ind., 
C. & O. freight collided with fuel oil truck. 
Engineer, fireman, and truckdriver killed. 
Two railroad employees were killed the next 
day from explosion. 

January 2, 1957: Texas & Pacific passenger 
train collided with truck loaded with bottled 
gas. Truckdriver killed. 

June 25, 1957: At Sinton, Tex., a Missouri 
Pacific freight collided with gasoline truck. 
Engineer and fireman killed. 

July 5, 1957: Missouri-Pacific freight train 
collided with a tanker truck. Killed engi- 
neer and fireman. 

August 12, 1957: G.C. & S. passenger train 
collided with tank truck at Haslet, Tex. 
Truckdriver and two train service employees 
were killed. 

January 22, 1958: Tank car of nitro- 
methane exploded when it was struck by 
three freight cars “humped” in marshalling 
yards, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Two hundred 
persons injured; $1 million estimated prop- 
erty damage. 

February 19, 1958: IC passenger train col- 
lided with a gasoline truck near Fosters, La. 
Engineer, fireman, and truckdriver killed. 

March 4, 1958: Shattuck, Okla., 31 cars 
were derailed, including 22 cars containing 
petroleum products and liquid petroleum 
gas, and 6 explosions occurred. No injuries; 
$500,000 estimated property damage. 

June 1, 1958: Mount Pulaski, Ill. Tank 
car of nitromethane exploded while standing 
on a siding. Two killed; 40 injured; $1 mil- 
lion estimated property damage. 

March 12, 1959: Brinkley, Ark. Fire and 
explosion at butane bulk storage plant oc- 
curred when delivery truckdriver failed 
to disconnect fill hose. Driver killed; sev- 
eral buildings destroyed; $250,000 estimated 
property damage. 

June 2, 1959: Near Pottsville, Pa., explo- 
sion of liquid petroleum gas tank truck, hit 
in rear by another truck. Eleven spectators 
killed; 10 persons injured, including both 
drivers, and several firemen. 

June 28, 1959: Trestle spanning Ogeechee 
River, New Meldrim, Ga. When a freight 
train was derailed on a trestle, two liquid 
petroleum gas tank cars plunged down an 
embankment into a picnic area and burned. 
Twenty-three persons killed. 

August 7, 1959: Roseburg, Oreg. A parked 
truck carrying boxes of dynamite and bags 
of blasting agent exploded when an adjacent 
building caught fire. Thirteen persons 
killed; 125 injured. 

October 12, 1959: C. & P. passenger train 
collided with gasoline truck. Truckdriver 
and five passengers killed. 

August 8, 1960: L. & N. freight train col- 
lided with tank truck killing three train 
service employees and truckdriver. 


Mr. Speaker, accidents such as these 
are almost always fatal to the truck 
driver and at least one or two members 
of the locomotive crews involved. Fre- 
quently, in addition, they also involve 
death or serious injury to others, in- 
cluding passengers on trains or by- 
standers near the scene of the accident. 
In the Magnolia, Miss., accident, for ex- 
ample, the dead included the train’s 
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engineer and fireman, the truckdriver, 
and six other people who were working 
near the crash. 

One of the worst of this kind of ac- 
cident occurred last March 1 at Bakers- 
field, Calif., when a Santa Fe passenger 
train collided with a gasoline truck kill- 
ing the engineer, fireman, and 11 pas- 
sengers. In addition, 109 other persons 
were injured, some permanently dis- 
abled, and property damage was set at 
$1,500,000. 

It is obvious, in short, that times have 
changed greatly since the Transporta- 
tion of Explosives Act was enacted near 
the turn of the century. At the time 
it became law there were only 10,000 
motor vehicle registrations. Last year 
there were over 68 million such regis- 
trations. Trucks now carry annually 
some 650 million tons of commercial 
explosives in addition to petroleum and 
other highly flammable products. Last 
year, the 86th Congress took action 
which was long overdue to bring the 
Explosives Act up to date by putting 
the transportation of radioactive mate- 
rials under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. By this action, the Con- 
gress made clear that it wants strength- 
ened protection against the tragedies of 
powerful explosives blowing up while 
in transit. 

Following the Bakersfield, Calif., 
calamity I have just described, five 
operative railroad labor organizations 
petitioned the ICC for a general investi- 
gation to determine what rules, regula- 
tions, facilities, or other measures are 
necessary to prevent accidents at rail- 
road crossings between railroad trains 
and motor vehicles carrying petroleum, 
petroleum products, and similar dan- 
gerous flammable liquids. Even while 
their petition was pending, several ad- 
ditional deadly accidents occurred. 
Nevertheless, the ICC initially denied 
railway labor’s petition for an investi- 
gation, a petition which, incidentally, 
was suported by 41 western railroads. 

I am informed that opposition to such 
a vital investigation came from the Na- 
tional Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., and the 
Central Committee on Highway Trans- 
portation of the American Petroleum 
Institute. Frankly, since truckdrivers, 
as well as railroad employees and pas- 
sengers, are being killed and maimed 
by the absence of adequate regulations 
to insure safety in this kind of trucking 
operation, I find it extremely difficult 
to imagine any valid objection that 
would be sufficient to halt such an in- 
vestigation. 

Of course, quite properly, railway la- 
bor refused to take no for an answer. 
A resolution adopted on January 19, 
1961, by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, representing 23 labor organ- 
izations, protested the incomprehensible 
and shocking failure of the ICC to show 
proper concern for the safety of both 
working railroad men and truckers, as 
well as the millions of passengers who 
ride on our Nation’s trains. 

In the face of this growing union mili- 
tancy and amid signs of congressional 
concern, the ICC last week finally saw 
the light of day. After three times re- 
fusing to conduct the necessary investi- 
gation of the horrible accidents I have 
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described, the ICC at last admitted, and 
I quote, “that the interest of public 
safety requires a general investigation to 
determine the adequacy of the Commis- 
sion’s present safety regulations for the 
purpose of reducing and possibly elimi- 
nating these accidents in the future, and 
determining whether additional legisla- 
tion should be recommended.” 

And so, I wish to congratulate the ICC 
on its belated but, nevertheless, impor- 
tant decision. I commend railway la- 
bor, too, for its steadfast devotion not 
only to its own safety, but also to the 
public interest. I know that many eyes 
in Congress eagerly await the findings 
of the ICC investigation. We will be pre- 
pared to support the findings with appro- 
priate legislation so that the horrible 
events in Bakersfield, Calif., and Magno- 
lia, Miss., which I have been pained to 
read about, shall not have to reoccur 
elsewhere at the cost of much property 
and many innocent lives. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include an incomplete 
list of 18 accidents involving interstate 
transportation of dangerous and explo- 
sive material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 





CHARLES MERIWETHER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I sent the following wire to the 
President of the United States. 

It was motivated by reports concern- 
ing the background of the President’s 
nominee of a Director of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

My concern, if these reports are cor- 
rect, is the reflection this appointment 
would have on our position with other 
nations throughout the world. This 
should be the concern of all Americans. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I asked the 
President to thoroughly examine these 
reports on his nominee and to act ac- 
cordingly. 

The text of my telegram follows: 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Serious allegations 
have been made relative to the naming of 
Charles Meriwether as a Director of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. According to these re- 
ports, Mr. Meriwether managed the senatorial 
campaign in Alabama of John Crommelin, a 
retired naval officer, who has a record of 
campaigning on an anti-Negro and anti- 
Semitic platform. These reports also alleged 
that Mr. Meriwether was linked with the 
White Citizens Councils and proponents of 
extreme racism. 

These reports are deeply disturbing and 
they appear sufficiently significant for a 
thorough examination before Mr. Meriweth- 
er’s nomination is acted upon. At this sen- 
sitive time in world affairs, if these reports 
are true, the naming of this man to this im- 
portant role in our foreign relationships, 
would be a tragic error. That is why I urge 
you to reconsider this nomination pending a 
full investigation of the validity of these al- 
legations. If they are not correct, then the 
Nation has every right to be apprised of the 
truth of the situation. 
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As a_member of the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Finance of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, which handles 
legislation affecting the Export-Import Bank, 
I am especially concerned that an individual 
associated with extreme racists should be a 
director of this Bank which deals with proj- 
ects all over the world including Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

If these reports on Mr. Meriwether are 
true, I do not see how representatives of 
foreign nations, dealing with the Export- 
Import Bank, a U.S. Government agency, can 
look with equanimity on a director linked 
with the bigoted and backward elements 
that mar the international reputation of 
America. We need men of the highest cali- 
ber, progressive and liberal, to inspire re- 
spect for our Nation. The Bank in question 
is an instrument for building amity through 
economic benevolence. Why negate our 
professed goals? Could an African involved 
in negotiations with an individual who di- 
rected political campaigns of candidates 
espousing subjugation of the Negro race and 
other aspects of racism feel that his cause 
is being treated fairly? 

It is reported that Mr. Crommelin has 
alleged that “the Communist-Jewish con- 
spiracy * * * dictates the use of Federal 
bayonets to force the commingling of white 
and colored children.” The issue is not 
whether Mr. Meriwether personally uttered 
such racist language. It is significant that 
he managed the campaign for an individual 
who did and who is the idol of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the White Citizens Councils. Was 
he unaware that his candidate contended 
that “the satanic plot to mix the blood of 
white Christian people of the South with 
Negroes is directed and financed by the 
Communist-Jewish conspiracy”? 

I do not believe that Mr. Meriwether has 
even tried to deny that he directed the cam- 
paign of Crommelin whose record in for- 
menting racial and religious hatred is no- 
torious. I do not know if he has been 
questioned about his role in the last Ala- 
bama gubernatorial campaign which he 
helped direct and the support given that 
campaign by the Ku Klux Klan and the 
White Citizens Councils. 

I would ask that a searching study be 
made on all aspects of these charges and 
Mr. Meriwether’s qualifications in general. 

Please know my personal good wishes and 
kindly inform me of your thinking on this 
appointment which is of such concern to 
my constituents and many other thoughtful 
Americans. 

Very sincerely, 
SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
Member of Congress. 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may be permitted to sit to- 
morrow during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ASHMORE (at 
the request of Mr. Bur.eson) for today, 
and the balance of the week on account 
of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Havpern, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Saunp (at the request of Mr. 
BatLey), for 1 hour on March 6. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PassMAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DuLsk1 in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. StTaGcers and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Corman and include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HorrMan of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ALGER, to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include House Re- 
port No. 615 of April 1935 at the end 
thereof. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. GooDLING. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BarLey) and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 

Mr. ADDABBO. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr. CoHELAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter in his remarks on House 
Resolution 167. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 2, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 





REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES AND APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS INCURRED IN 
TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by section 401(a) 
of Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign currencies 
expended and dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds by Members, 
employees, and committees of the Con- 
gress. 

The law requires the chairman of each 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency and dollar ex- 
penditures from appropriated funds 
within the first 60 days that Congress is 
in session in each calendar year. The 
consolidated report is to be forwarded to 
the Committee on House Administration 
which, in turn, shall print such report 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp within 10 
days after receipt. Accordingly, there 
are submitted herewith, within the pre- 
scribed time limit, the consolidated re- 
ports of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. House of Representatives 


Name of 
Name and country currency 
Katharine St. George: Greece_........- drachma. ...... 


Total (appropriated funds) 
Frank Kowalski: United States_....._. 
Total (appropriated funds) 
William G, Bray: United States....... 


Total (appropriated funds)-_.....}.............--.. 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 





Lodging Meals 





Transportation 


Miscellaneous Total 






U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. 
currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 





Foreign 
currency 










U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 


currency 






U.S. dollar 

Foreign | equivalent 

currency | or U.S. 
currency 


or U.S. 
currency 





or U.S. | currency 









175. 43 






5, 263 


175. 43 


57.07 
177. 21 
18. 00 
1.10 








258. 38 
196. 00 
196.00 
«931.77 
231.77 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Commitice on Armed Services, U.S. House of 
Representatives—Continued 


(Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960} 









































Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of | 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent} Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency} or U 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Richard E. Lankford: | 
TING BE nccccicccncentttnciniiien GE. 6a cnc bactneieclabonnknnantiipettenclancescocepelhiendsanne « DO reiki castith cl hodacsenaechekadoesaen 1, 161. 60 
cite cncnodcdonmenesneceoun —— inpeaisacelnar eee ee CRETE Ticnsanness OW fisssccscax TE. WD ficoscawsa 173. 04 
ollar. 
NE .ctscecssenncsnisihibntuainel acted i hanlinid oben ee Ba Detentions GOFF ccitine 132. 95 
NE, Stitidis tis in annniiielbedinneen spinnin DO dcnsiasntecsibnnonininsces SEA enescsns! REG SE ht netarndl De Factsinestiecitss ee ariesataie 281. 12 
Mabel Caperonrinted GanGs es «<<. linn ccss scents Heh aswenceest PRP ben0+ << Se 8, 508 DR cccnupen OE irecnns 1, 748. 71 
James A. Byrne: ‘i 
Appropristed funds: 
ae re Ce hhh db bnkiceainn ocd oh odd -pecuenns bob AER elamersnnensl 1, OCA FES. Wc ck-s-- ME EB siicrmnncinl 1, 224. 05 
SIs cciicsieipinsccctaiatiealbibecinsrstietpiaitg a UAE A tonenemie Pc ciiesnnn NE a ciesiticininiene a Wilecacsessindlgsck Et cose cinudinmatedeeaaeciomitometind 32. 21 
ars. 
CIE ccccncsics tesa eantnlagec eterno toe calaincitl CI Lis aidtinde] nemmmaewie pS SEE lobe nwnens , 2 te TRA A scent nance 116. 99 
Fe iitactimiitlinicitannnntteebasadtes dewlidbcbelntensncdadaices tea henna TE cetera) ahem connasnnaneliensinnlcna pin ingaie i aminaiail 7.00 
Detebaggrepriated Maks...) a sccewaicncwsccnuhaquwwnemen SRE Reiescnnnens ees 1, Bee oc cccees TOR SS Dmccanen 1, 380. 25 
Counterpart funds: 
BE accunttaaandcnnnaesaens ie Seestceee 56, 565 91. 09 40, 285 64. 87 7, 740 12. 46 68, 895 110.94} 173, 485 279. 36. 
UUs wei cit eeionel ON ccs ciesadel 19, 500 40. 21 16, 765 34. 57 22, 912 47. 53 35, 830 73. 87 95, 007 196. 18 
TOU OE TE oie BN coc ncnccodnnwcdanlecoxcenaes ch ) GUO Fa ceccanas SG Fos eecasenn TREE Fences 475. 54 
ee DO  GREROE, DY. | nnicciceccccenncecsl censcnves« Fe OE daecanaseen MD. TE bonscendene 5) SOO Vocnticcent 380. 96 Ae 1, 855. 79 
Mr. Byrne. 
William E. Hess: 
a ceciinidiceos seat hans sab iacdncedecirtanta schilling......... 1, 982. 00 76.71 | 2, 624. 60 101. 58 650. 00 25. 16 461. 40 17. 84 | 5,717. 50 221. 29 
Pies nkessuaedessubaeancawse Soa eccawan 630. 35 128. 59 | 1, 150. 50 234. 70 250. 00 51. 00 328. 90 67.16 | 2, 350. 85 481.45 
COE i ccrnnnadacaconmeequedions T=. scnesaareasis 457. 50 108. 62 918. 72 218. 68 109. 00 25. 94 185. 58 44.15 | 1,670.80 397.39 
eines cialis nacke siiicinbiaigeee ai drachma-.....-- 821.00 27.35 950. 00 31. 66 300. 00 10. 00 175. 00 5.83 | 2, 246.00 74. 84 
ee nen ie ee ccann shane Reece 33, 527. 50 53. 64 |31, 000. 00 49. 60 }11, 400. 00 18. 22 |11, 000. 00 17. 60 |86, 927. 50 139. 06 
ee a eae ee CUE circa and 173. 77 45. 72 315. 00 82. 85 200. 00 52. 60 75. 30 19. 80 764. 07 200. 97 
an a ee Ra cca hs nena eae anne AOE is cacimapiegtl 2, 573. 50 42.90 | 3, 434. 50 57. 25 315. 00 5. 25 809. 00 13. 48 | 7, 132.00 118. 88 
ea etal ee 196. 65 37. 96 447.00 86. 29 46. 45 9. 00 55. 90 10. 79 746. 00 144. 04 
Switeeriand Se cep dhs tielndac tenga iia WO sahepsermatone 136. 70 31.92 130. 00 30. 36 76. 65 17.90 45. 00 10. 51 388. 35 90. 69 
Tote? Goumterpers fanes)..; -- =... fh sss2565 65552222 esse COE Totcsncanee SR Oe te. eseces ME OF. nccssancs ee 1, 868. 61 
F. Edward Hébert: : ; 
DINOS oo cac cate hecncccckan CUO caceeocccs 200. 77 52. 82 300. 95 79.14 200. 00 52. 60 64. 25 16. 99 765. 97 201. 46 
2 nmunadieimemawn casigiaal EE ecm aasce 232. 65 44. 92 350. 80 67.70 63. 55 12. 24 67.00 12. 98 713. 20 137.79 
INE. ce monnkindipabioniinncinme deutsche mark...| 477.50 113. 38 800. 00 190. 40 65. 00 15. 47 206. 70 49.19 | 1, 549. 20 368. 44 
DL A connnknnndiinmneerenaebian schilling.._.....- 2, 206. 00 85. 39 | 2, 200.00 85. 16 518. 00 20. 05 498. 50 19. 29 | 5, 422. 50 209. 89 
EE «cath vmstecnueiandame dhiicinwnabad ns Se ete rniod 30, 527. 50 48. 84 |34, 680. 00 55. 48 |11, 400. 00 18. 22 |12, 065. 00 19. 30 /88, 672. 50 141. 84 
IN nn casein i atiniagacebinty drachma. _....-- 681. 00 22.70 | 1,046.00 34. 85 300. 00 10. 00 227. 00 7. 54 | 2, 254. 00 75. 09 
sien cocina ccdbenseieineristas med Bs ea entries 136. 70 31. 92 159. 50 33. 48 76. 65 17. 90 58. 80 13.73 431. 65 97.03 
aaa A ecnainatis 2, 053. 50 34.21 | 3,614. 50 60. 23 315. 00 5. 25 | 1, 085. 00 18. 09 | 7, 068. 00 117. 78 
TIL a lacs ancsenesip estan dh aigiaulliapeccsnccnegt sims rns 575. 35 117. 37 | 1,038. 50 212. 26 250. 00 51.00 276. 40 55.90 | 2, 140. 25 436. 53 
I cceaecanb nant cukiaceaecon NN scents 6-18-6 19. 39 0-9-11 26. 93 6-0-0 16. 86 2-10-6 7.07 4-9-1} 70. 25 
rotel Teveiternert fends) «.... -.0-) cn ccweniaupannswcelapaceuances 4 ae ODE TS ccatennt FER SB nincbecs: 219. 94 
L. Mendel Rivers: 
Appropriated funds: 
Ms can cacetahatesonesacns American 
dollars 
nnn ce ebebiacendactaseed i igesssswd tics Senne opamp dae aaaaicaede 
BE ccaxucocnhsadtacascacehwensmoue chats acest te chon a serteeeneh ogi den aaa ey cimarm ange ae eier oa 
SIE cinncxccsisctdh nin on eeeaenmanchasetiredcaiaieain Nl cccimasansnndcmencensasctn 
EE cccetshainn aden AiMien autiooash abel Cl itidiitn diel dcicenantk.amedimincbacnennes 
Tn demunguinnnadnahinnniaiaeiamminl a alee re eee ee 
BE sun bdbinn cas nniecaaietnaseae iivniacadcedlskcvccecscl panncksachebabeadanese 
iin csncccchsdiiepiecccccbedl sirnae eatin stint nsunscanl codigos danaunced 
PE aeuxconchalh cbecisodinakcanne GE Bde decectttebansass 
TORU CS TR a Tn oss how dee nthe uccaune 
Counterpart funds: 
Oh aavesesn aiteiaiwerkds 4 inno aasion schilling 
NT Sn atvcnadnasnacwuacecnied pound..........- 
atl cece iat taeeieieiiiatinl A iaetcieminciel 
EY oo cir win dle alte macesesbwiens deutsche mark~- 
IIa: ccitiicuinseaichetninsineiaebiounbnaniee De aiencaencmul 
oct aSanacaewaweenn EC i dcancan 
Baccustdshihikdwanuasos DORE cc ccnse 
TS OONE COMIN Cent. nn 5 ons cc de os scchcenceecee 
Total funds expended by 
FEES GEE PONG chit thi duccktinw cl asinvosapeiticaeneuespametauca 
ES dali sith cas siedpeetee ; : : 11,174. 39 
Amount 
ee I OTT Fe ee II oh nseedieesinmnes cena eascneeemsnudacehinesaielidadieialeseuiceeebdbiasipateanalamdee aca nna ae ag tac obae ree ete caTeee $6, 781. 42 


Appropriated funds: Government Departmen 
Department of the Army---..-... 
Department of the Navy-...-.- 






CaRL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee On Armed Services. 
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Fesrvuary 16, 1961. staff of the Committee on Appropriations for accordance with instructions issued by your 


Hon. OMAR BURLESON, foreign travel during the calendar year 1960. committee. 
Chairman, Committee on House Administra- This report is submitted pursuant to the Sincerely, 

tion, provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, CLARENCE CANNON, 
U:S. House of Representatives, as amended, and the Legislative Appropria- Chairman. 
Washington, D.C. tions Act, 1961. It has been prepared in Attachment. 


.Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Attached is a report 
of travel expenses incurred by members and 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
Summary 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 

















| Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous | Total 
| 
| sc saieSapeceeeeasaieiaceeth i eseesamicleicecile Read = it : sistemas dgrennodads 
Name of 
Name currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. currency; or U.S. currency or U.S. currency} or U.S. currency | or U.S. 
currency currency currency | currency currency 
a nciceuideatamaniaaienaie . x Se aetna ana ioc scabeaalinancrtekiad Bed Ratitine cate 
Subcommittees: | | 
IR DDS <i data ob cab owe eee A IE oon i cnesss MO06 SP 3...-...-.. 081.60. j.......... S, 061.90 jfosu.u.. | BSS [oct 10, 570. 54 
Rh tri re hao re a Ske Rick ttiencelobaiesseice i ee a noel | DRE Roch b seen _) ae 2, 951. 48 
Foreign Operations. ._.-----..--.--|_...- Rac ay. f 52... DRE bo lecciccus 408 FF h55..~..... | Se Een 25, 027. 12 
anne, SeenON, GUUNENNN TD © - ooo nnn OR cece )eceeansses CP. \Eedewsasvcs : ee ee SOY | . 2 ae 5, 626. 05 
Surveys and Investigations Staff_._}__..- Saitecewisaanwniew! FOR ED bececwccus GIR Pa ccacssnce on ee 3, 504. 91 
Military Construction............-|-.-.. Mh ebtgeeennslnbebbennnn Se SE Deanne pens! oe Enna kos SEE Pnaconadeas 63. 07 
SIRE ei oe ec Lt ah eleota ns koeiiacae tee 4, 641. 45 cicetaiate | Oe ee 37, 254.07 ileal Fp OOO FO bon newncsn 47, 743.17 





2 Member of group using Government furnished military aircraft. Costs 


1 Lodging and meals included in fare. 
not available. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Agriculture 


{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 




































Lodging Meals | Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of | ree | oe 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.8. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 




















currency | or U.S. currency| or U.S. j|currency| or U.S. currency | or U.S. 
currency currency currency 
H, Carl Andersen: 
ee ee Bl GR nendasdameaiel :.4 Ee lowanecenn ST ikvteed | WU Letecsscenct #§ MEW Bevusoucuns 137. 00 
IR cde dibe vinekceidnnannmnceSinantnes! Se i eres ae eee heed | Ree nae 42.00 
ihc c bob ceeibtninsnangenebaila eit dhtoesndanneteteal x7, WEED lnnnesaeer« . see. ie. Oe ee || 48. 75 
SI hescealeh title dlen dresden mansmneditadinists PR eiiswol apie | cE OD Lanagpatens DER RT ee, I RR) eke 103. 00 
I acti dace ncihgpabdigp ition aeinyae i hdl tdi ncncd<betpdetied: .. MOD Ia=bepeceny tenet, SED Doademsaicst “Ely OP Becdetuccas 101. 50 
EE DIN. t diimiiinknssuipnneawninnillliaieel tite senas sl ngabenens Oe Bieta ik It Rich ateeanies Pe Rese on EP Eccdeceace 59. 25 
I cdoite Rh ngnbatinvinbhoniwe teil lkeon! __ SS Be ee eee A Ratechecnmicgral |. a. CIEE Mreeratensasih ret 5 op 36. 00 
ONION. 6... <scece octal esase Pp hiniiodaeebaletndl bheedenscoclanemamerdarresepensclopeqnamend| my Oee UW Tnaeanuetosl scocacksuseslasendscues 2, 074. 75 
tick Mean nanaiehitstisauh gus deoncs] apeeeirdbion 4 Be Bibs need (2p EE Bergamecsel, . «WROD Badacaccase 2, 602. 25 
Walt Horan 

icine ditties iin<ce medion ann E he eneed dD Bichonmanenes TE debiceeacant || (GRE Graesedenecl < »SE A eeeensnes 137.00 
i iicniiiagreriehitscicientinpasinlingentwhiani itchetrdieceniictpliained | MIE Buteimamamaie ot ee Re | a a | Ree 42.00 
ida tatanisnienteeiopataral aaa Sd nicemartihubinedbiaesd Swiss Kui tan iietbaeen OO ab asceeas |! ID Bocacskueaas > GPS 16. 75 
ha inca chtrieed aiiionlbtandeeaten sewn eee eee | thine (i), Bee we ORaassee ue 120. 00 
I Ss, dain hh wduinraisinn omelette ___ DR ee EE te | ne 79. 00 
I i cis wits cian etetiniedl eset DiGeciiidenccnetpel bh EEE forncncconn 4 SE PR 8 i SF, Sey 184. 50 

CE antec iancehinitiitnenadetindedl mised Tchtamtiawditbandcukand | | | NOD Entecccinasl Reha doa | ioe tier” (ORE teen 85. 25 
‘Transportation - -........-- biasonienc tl cmtcted SCs a coneecuebehed iedurservichenonccanlcrieranpasssinnscnscecel | SPIED ldteonnsunsleunecabikonnclanccnokah 2, 074. 75 

NCAR EES set ti cicsewieelannnadpewssncaoeuinbatweaninadl 1 yw OD iapancoscee CUE Secucodend | MapRe PE cate oe COD Sits est se 2, 739. 25 

Robert H. Michel: 

DE A ccictecintimmbalaind-otiewioe walpaiet a ccd caceuscd | 6) BED fencccecccs ORG teacccescus | ORG Eo aaiicncet” **-- 8 eee 65. 85 
I chicitsngstete actin tiimieteiiieaieeine td nbniad: Dest comninamneminat |. SE Reknnmaminnoe Se Dtenciedt | MD Raxatceatcal ~~" Renckoustale 92. 00 
I itis erti nn lacenattiattinmendinnel mseeitil Te citeepinueimennened,| 12 A dcbotknnenn i |] ae A” | ae a Sl} ee 73. 50 
ale ahaa taiaiees Ph cnacmaniniabnake | ann Remciedinces kh EE ef SIE sg ESE NRE 75. 50 
lic inlsdmascb aide sbetiiloteiipine ln atsasal Diwcrencedindmimeanss |. | MEE Eebeceseces TEP Eiecnkaccs! MiP Averccusancl ‘MUO Ladeenentes 132. 50 
LS hchtit tina nubuemin miannemeltasmntisl es PA ee | CE iiest | Ce Diteeandsacl 60 Tawenesnaoe 39. 00 
RN ty. hth nae cnwcmeensoee SP ee ee Tee Pe. | | eee ee eee ee 80. 25 
NII. 6 6 windaiericronnnvenetipnens tienen gone eenasnsh een asap ecemesrlenasesenl | MPO OE lannnnwdnnsl>asaccanscdudlecscasenes 1, 665. 34 

statins et bo cig pees occa unisnmmegeniol dpe | > SE WO Ieacancones SE tticectnasdl | doceancscass 2 SAM cctacce 2, 223. 94 








Ross Pope 
a aceeieane ee iedetettetannd | MIO Bose ccen A EER Pe CRs RS tk pee cere pane 58. 85 
RED, bakonnvecnnshGypabgsiecenticntl neces _ eer eee ie | } ee De idseccdéundd | ” “OE ncsccdacne] |, DAE Resnseseore 89. 00 
aie Se eee eee ee So NE nnn SE et En dct Sr 70. 65 
Sinn ttataalelnhi nee keine Psietaenidetekeuecl | « GED peneneweone SE icbincmneel . «A cmimwcdwgnl « 14, JMNM Memeannanenat 74. 50 
Se eee aie bieieceel | aos AEE ekiebecincnt Pe iiaccenenad, . Mee Encacccdcky ~ WCB doe ceencat 129. 15 
EE iiintsmuctinencedlbtepminsidinnnathesenl acm cacianmab beget ibiadshesiedpicall IR Malta i toes | Miedo" “UB poncccasces 39. 00 
Dh  nccntnentiinetiinanaarebonuind Diteaniidetbinnakecl | as ME i meabinsonks ti occecet | Mi Cdiivcbsecst: ~ “Ss@ ieee 45.75 
Ptihncsksstsatbencesmemnadpinkcnkee Diicckccctsesbecoecesany ~~ ” “CIVED feakeedcces De idcstcusdual | "SUD Esakoaswtsce’ ~ “SBRODiicccceses 94. 50 
ST crnutcnenmnenensannannistenneds i cnsitnaninstennsaiiietitaatnisttcaigl —~ Ria Mccain Sits BN ceicialieaitennte de nds UID Dilan dorama ac... RA in inain to can nat 97. 50 
i insole tibiae i di ieseneenwe te wckeat ~ Mic cat Ss@iblcnencecnt 56. 25 
CE hee eid Disc ccbssaebicssssncennl me Gabeddttes TT ivccssantngh  - AGE Bveccsisqent "GUD Isasacconcd 62. 00 
Siena c hata ceaia Ramis Pruiwictitabhhsaciactcduh tnacipintehlebnideadanlocsesdiebesttiencscnnndl: - -Eplnth OO Iecicssscenbeersenéneupalaxdivinesnd 2, 187. 95 
OT SE a es ee! ee a SS eer ie 3, 005. 10 
eer i hte alan cetidobaaannl Speer Juasnnsesey SenPe assccccaccor Oe Gow waceeeu”~ GIR 10, 570. 54 

RECAPITULATION 
Amount 

Ne eT oe asd eaenrrnanebbeeebnkaaeenedebarbhberSanenavechoaahaben~anoneonpenosbbnaseeausnubescna a Soutien teak $10, 570. 54 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
JAN. 25, 1961. Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives— 
Subcommittee on Defense 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1960] 






































Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. doliar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. j|currency; or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr., England-__-.-...-- ce yee Pees CR Ficccceacee TD cccaanans O @ 1.......4.54)..sscanaiieeenolsind 62. 69 
(Transportation furnished by Air 
mores nt he — cost.) = = |e =| =| == —— = |= == ————_ E  ——[—_[—[_[=== SSS —— 
Samuel W. Crosby: 
ge a Abaca etic tin se: sachet acaba do BBE beccccconse Ci sssecaces 5. Bo wcwusdens BW Ratcrwiccctenl 86. 32 
Okinawa Rl iiemnnaeei GEE Bleescseeshsaandeeiadensanhes 1. Dns conenbiadl 15. 85 
Taiwan DE iiweiwnwne CT Datesccwns RAED Biccaiedace WEP Gessnesawse 23. 55 
Hong Kong a eee SSD Picwestcnct B98 Foon sectens OO pccenecid 71.15 
Thailand P44 wicca SABI asanenamd BiG Baotaccqecde 3 digest: 55. 48 
SNS Spicirtnnantosaccpasseneetuadiaanad - A SEB iisninciainie RD Ep ncaninith a AA Demet) 52.30 
SL 8 is ae sdiipitiglinntininiorgncionaaianetoal ee Ce Dcecadanedds+eccdehasunnentual DE Dctnsnmdne 16. 04 
Lebanon Mets TAB ace We Gin tuns S.A Se cock dian 49. 88 
I ancl svete shtbiecmag a aeeaeiel ee BOP hisscancass [ee sessecasampuanne pears Irie ina dungdene 13. 65 
TP Gi dntrknmiewnndnnintinnnnnnnianeteaie TED Eatenaconn |, ee BP Sicsccensous Sh SF Baeencanent 148. 20 
es - & | PP Misisinces. 3236 tise. Oe Lissacamiwak 62. 65 
Morocco Bi cecanicwes OF Oe Bcc cccccenls cocceteadiadhadatnns | DT a cathe atic 16.10 
England a DO SB lddsceena OP icicatcaekannencilakh=incmenediel 49. 62 
Transportation. ........------. ----|-----0_.......---]-.--------|----------+--|+---------]------------]---------- Sp AE Citta testnecdenentncaninposnenaedl 2, 228. 00 
Total FRE FB ccnicnnse , SSO Oe Bin scnnsene I i ier 2, 888. 79 
Grand total a SE Giscieincnend Fy EE nn nasdcce NO TOE Me ietiessesnanei 2, 951. 48 
1 
RECAPITULATION A ' 
Government Department: moun 
Department of the Navy............--.-------222.--cecne nen e nnn e nen ennencnnnn enn c cena nn cene seen eww nen snensesesecesenescnwsmensnese$so20-02-505-530sbeeede $2, 839. 1T 
Department of the Air Force... ........- 22-22-2222 concen nnn onsen nn enn en nnnnneew nsw nc eneennsccencnnscnnsenennnsssenesesessaceneseseses=- sinventevene 112. 31 
IE oo isnk BL abicntonnnseaudodendalettacnssadsnnanasasacn dvb Stet tee dedennimnminne bi TOeak-otd in peunsieaneciiaabbbiimn Alta Waaiesiel tbidddci diac eee 2, 951. 48 


GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense. 


Fes. 7, 1961. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives—Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 





Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of SS ee ee | ee en ee a eee "T? 2 ay 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. currency} or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 





Otto E. Passman: 

















SS eee ee Sand ; ; . 5 5. ! 30. 85 177. 85 
EE iicitiana side nawminmnnadiaittensosa sic pidenaataen hs Spares . 7 . 7 72. 60 265. 10 
Set arrestee acescdbecmace : y \ 47.15 206. 40 
ii aia aca ican aa aie ; ‘ ; ig ad . 5 - 28 41.15 110. 95 
Dat sockatwrensadaanacesdnes 58. 30 
ids an cck iene whine eamisan 124. 90 
SN 6 ath winnitennienisn oacame 111.15 
NE ttkdnantecnynametaeaasn sn siete 281.15 
a aes sicatisea alphas eteonmebaal 162. 55 
PRONE ncwnccadsimwwnns awit 74. 25 
go Ee ee 5, 145. 95 
i tis sateradsnusasnceneins 6, 718. 55 
(Includes expenses of travel 
incurred on 3 separate trips abroad: 
1 trip around the world; 1 trip to 
the Far East and return; and 1 
trip to 3 European countries.) 
John J. Rhodes: 
ES . |, 39. 60 
iin nkcankddwacoue eae sdepata ment 1 34. 2 # ; 62. 15 
PN Sina ceicsicccnteeniwenaws ee dak . . b \ 82. 05 
NONI diguinatnargunins dhnct cel ; 1, 047. 60 
SET ale nccpuid acs omen duh Gad foe ot ante dame anes Receeiie. ei f . ‘ 1, 231. 40 
Silvio O. Conte: 
RNG ai snckcegecwienavnccscten ‘ \ . ’ 65. 85 
IE sr... Aiitspesisnlsasielnscliameniinionsinsi os ies acini d 5 32. k . 92. 00 
a I ag nee teas ee eae ; : F . 73. 50 
katt pkecaie hh amaniihnncenoa nt uc 33. . hs \ 75. 50 
WINGS Gdaciwsccusbccatnwbnn getdate L . . ; 132. 50 
OI i iit iais vite ireuiee Salata sain ocsiiil k . L ; 42.00 
5d nsh nates siaceedanie accueil aii . ; " . 80, 25 
ME acdisnnatecstnaoecmsaaasiabion sine eee ‘ ‘ : k 74. 50 
UI 0 cari cnctcactbhincdbin bowel . 1, 565. 57 
Subtotal_._...... Rn nelicwenaeceeenin sickle tain ette pi dhanipgca nna ; : k ; 2, 201. 67 
Kenneth Sprankle: 
REE ee ae L E k 173. 85 
od ciaksnsnsanumninbeelsaaud d 3 ; y a 167. 35 
SII LS s.. ctmakubadbaimanuncalianned ; ; . . 243. 70 
I iin ii Sasetcen sheen ial hacia 36. 00 . 37. 115. 30 
PIED. <cccitionsaaveotcakdawaataowee ‘ ¥ . 33. 71. 15 





We ibblsadiscnchancdivsinnksmanttidals b . , . 237. 20 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives—Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations—Continued 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 








Lodging 






Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 












































































Name of 
Name and country currency U8. dollar U.8. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. currency! or U.S. currency; or U.S. currency | or U.S. currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Kenneth Sprankle—Continued 
SI cnn setedl deteigiammeibwe TNR it Eieaietamiteles MP Iénoccacows i isaisnidite EAthatnkincneahnwinnt amen EE 76. 20 
Si atepieeetanaienenanaskweinenos Rit epenaipeligtannaemanes 1 ROP Rises caece MD Te ecdicon PBs dence 53. 35 
a ebaslaacod Niacin bance’ ae Sf A rretescccdecd EA canned 88. 35 
II ri cect cael BE. ccschetnoasnnss PEP Ejacneinne BOD ao emnannies PT hiencn PI A oe ecteecemasindl 64. 05 
SUNNDIIRNIUR Stiticpc tee neesl cad Dn 55.5 5scati bab bead adesscen encsieedentsusiwenkacns|suctcenden WE a trtninibns bikancinnaitaaedcsiitdaaiestl 5, 026. 80 
aca deca cic ph con nene acetaneces OD iesanenak PRG ioweconiael OUI ices SIIB cana 6, 317. 30 
(Includes expenses of travel in- 
curred on 3 separate trips abroad; 
1 trip around the world; 1 trip to 
the Far East and return; and 1 trip 
to 3 European countries.) 
Jay B. Howe: 
NE anc etteiekscweniennabeel ee PEE cecpccinepinns ROE iienenewats I cisstesen ents UT occas: 152. 45 
OS OE ae ese cnagepnaleonaonnnns PRD Bicicnienentesenenia LB ciinasieeingsiniancs Pe Rncatenniee: I 99. 60 
DE inns cicrutigincccndcancsannel cael Esa <ckecdnciessbessace VER A eccsenieus BGP Divimenwenet PRR cinemas SOE ccaditenkaas 75. 50 
i hina inidenssapenscansone fepisennear annie et iccoeaiaas aia WO teseencsiec Pee Seca ace BF A weiss essen PED Lsieanmanwe 54. 40 
ncaa cwnnwernshe cect EE ar 660 Jowcnncnons ba asennad MM cuiilactsnacbeed BMI iccscoenicienmcils 91. 15 
NL. cotidtieccacageoosauetoneae ioncenagatgensankedes PON Uisenshance ta cac ees FU anche qrenctarccael Me Si Soe nce 65. 00 
INR tate eee cceiceer see seme re LAPS Epcsescnabiiies SR ieiewaaiaad IM lacictinscanstiota) DB hin inne 177. 90 
RTINIIR . 9 oiecec ener ecensenele cnn Dn eeerecee lawn eeaeeed dat ehenmenn  senenohens eens eeenccenlinmenas cum RUE Eatin cena aeeckomsvannl cimannacua 2, 199. 50 
A sthcbecltatin iin behi csi repnisieecaceansaiaminmiianiied WP Bhs sonal Nita cscs I acs cir ois FR Bey cebcasies 2, 915. 50 
Francis G. Merrill: 
OE BB tree cnnicsttones [a a WA atenaccicniscnaes OI sii inti 85. 90 
nine sitanicninniecaeinnenaninten amici De risscceeenctea i eeincceceenicegasel SII Bswiccectvenstasinssoes RD Baas acieoutnd Ninsinenisiaiamasad aatenaabiaiahons Ee Bvcicnwnne 33. 35 
I iinckinncitantsancsmabacesames ata erecies enenioaiall tance ND Beeecesrenirenes SI cnciasiccnacinicenes I Nrsicninciaence Rs PB cscsmincoes 358. 65 
FE il aeeteaiatieneeentittewnnnmmnainieh weil a OD focncescenn bP Neacipaaewen AUD Baceisecincisosencil JOE Aitmonmnies 104. 40 
I inn trarerureonteennermigeennceeabi eee acest ined Nicosia 1 OEE ewncienae SED Asksincn ane PRET Snacanws 166. 75 
IE, Ghia sbeddth dita neice asad SEDs ciencensls Ri ocscinceccsatnaly pW J ncncnenne ee 5 ot Tanpencnned ei Bscedesioken 82. 80 
iii atindanpaheeianianmccie cents esesdtit . . \ 3. 58. 00 
RR itisénthtnidtemenancmanoncncaselaenes! . > : ; 89. 80 
I ini snopienaicengpasininnimnacieiell naigiee! . } 00 : 68. 35 
‘Transportation. 3, 247. 10 


i a eee . . 4, 295. 10 








(Includes expenses of travel in- 
curred on 2 separate trips abroad: 
1 trip around the world; and 1 trip 
to 3 European countries and re- 


turn.) 
Raymond Lushin: 








I ct icenein titer d-cmmeneetumemninn seas 8. . ; . i 85. 05 
ato censepasichonnsivesedone irene oil di . f 5 ° 34, 00 
I iccnipecemratewneennareeneena] onwns . . . 00 . 180. 95 
Transportation. 1, 047. 60 
Subtotal. ............-- 222-222 --] coon nn nnn nee n enon] onan neenn- . . . 2. 1, 347. 60 
IE a barteri eI eect ewan stsenhnaaasane : ‘ 25, 027. 12 
Government department: Amount 
International Cooperation Administration 22, 111. 62 
SIE OU scatman wacom bab ccaeeonwsawennsensonenanswennes 2,915. 50 
Erte hn se gcaid Suanbichae hep euhinebve pceubenus haw ned Sdn anodababbinaansaaMielecbnaeseauscen 25, 027. 12 
OTTo E. PASSMAN, 
Jan. 31, 1961. Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Operations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 





Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 




















Name and country U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency! or U.S. | currency]! or U.S. or U.S. |currency| or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
Hon. John J. Rooney, South America |..................]...--.-... ee Oe ae inci ae 136. 60 2, 816. 60 
and return. 
Jay B. Howe, South America and |-..-..-......-.-...]_.---..-.- pe ccna mena nna nibs cue 129. 45 2, 809. 45 
return. 
aad ak acGhd bl nike eibianintnaeeiecaek Retain h nsoanacitaemspeandadiacnncasasc| | MOONOE Lon nasncce 266. 05 





i Lodging and meals included in fare. 
RECAPITULATION ‘a 
mount 


elit ww inhccippite no eminent aia ud opancabisimnincninsaansnaisithasinenitinsamninicsnishilt $5, 626. 05 


JOHN J. ROONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on State and Justice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies. 
Fes. 15, 1961. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives, 
surveys and investigations staff 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 
















Name and country 





8 
Teanaportetion 
NE cincatiddcdiscnnssnsonsas 
Joseph K. Ponder: 
RN accustom gumnis cnerersannegneespsl ocineee 
nig Wake tap eacnnddnqcesianantnncin’ 
ransportation 


Be itp ries icine note eicinaigertigge 


a akin pat Bom age aah oats 
Transportation... .........- 


iis oi ened cece 


IE NE certs ee a weinat sian da sane en 
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Meals 





Lodging 


Transportation 


2999 





Miscellaneous Total 








U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 


or U.S. 
currency 


or U.S. 
currency 


currency currency currency 






or U.S. 
currency 


or U.S. 
currency 


currency currency 




































Appropriated funds: 
Committee on Appropriations. 


Government Department: Defense (MATS) ___- ae 


Total__.-. 





Amount 
_.. $2, 958. 91 
546. 00 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcemmittee on Military 


Name of 


Name and country currency 


Harry R. Sheppard, Canal Zone... .--.- 


Appropriated funds: Government department: Department of the Air Force 
1 Member of group using Government furnished military aircraft. 


FEB, 23, 1961. 


UO, GH oe clecnannnes- 


Construction, U.S. House of Representatives 
{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 











Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous | Total 

U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |{currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency} or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 

ay eaten | GE Ta densubeweniss CP  \ ceawanene th | 63. 07 

RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Ecce set lee tiation si iapasennTacabials «<p eterno n'a Apaslpent Siadnd ie caw alee sien added ela a eae $63. 07 


Costs not available. 








Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Military Construction. 


TT TL a a RIS SS eS 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


616. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1960, pursuant to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act (31 U.S.C. 841) (H. 
Doc. No. 99); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. : 

617. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting the Fifth Annual 
Report on the Financial Condition and Fis- 
cal Operations of the Highway Trust Fund, 
pursuant to section 209(e)(1) of the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 (H. Doc. No. 100); 


to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 

618. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Foreign Agricultural Service, US. 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report of agreements concluded during Jan- 
uary 1961 under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), as amend- 
ed, pursuant to Public Law 85-128; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 1822. A bill to adjust the amount of 
funds available for farm operating loans 


made pursuant to section 21(b) of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 47). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 167. Resolu- 
tion to authorize the expenditure of certain 
funds for the expenses of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 48). Ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 5075. A bill to provide temporary ex- 
tended railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 








By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 5076. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of certain income derived by 
foreign central banks of issue, and to the 
tariff treatment of articles acquired abroad 
by returning residents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 5077. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of certain income derived by 
foreign central banks of issue, and to the 
tariff treatment of articles acquired abroad 
by returning residents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 5078. A bill to promote harmony be- 
tween the United States and the States of 
the Union with respect to the administra- 
tion of water, to strengthen rights to the use 
of water acquired under State law, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 5079. A bill to authorize payment for 
unused sick leave credited to an employee 
at the time of separation from the service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 5080. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Institute to be a graduate school for ad- 
vanced studies in American Government for 
selected individuals of outstanding ability 
to pursue advanced studies in American po- 
litical theory, methods, and institutions in 
preparation for public service with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 5081. A bill to eliminate certain pro- 
visions of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 to remove the distinc- 
tions in such Act with respect to nondepend- 
ent husbands of married female employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 5082. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence, and to allow the owner of rental 
housing to amortize at an accelerated rate 
the cost of rehabilitating or restoring such 
housing; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 5083. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Cape Cod National Seashore 
Park; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 5084. A bill to amend section 110 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the preservation of total disability ratings 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration where such ratings have 
been in force for 15 years or more; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 5085. A bill to establish an additional 
judicial district within the State of Florida; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 5086. A bill to create an Interna- 
tional Trade Commission to promote the 
establishment and improvement of inter- 
national expositions, trade fairs, and trade 
marts in the United States and throughout 
the world; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5087. A bill relating to withholding, 
for purposes of the income tax imposed by 
certain cities on the compensation of Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 5088. A bill relating to documenta- 

tion and inspection of vessels of the United 
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States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 5089. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a statutory presump- 
tion of “line of duty” incurrence of injury 
or disease; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 5090. A bill to provide a 1-year mora- 
torium on principal payments under Federal 
Housing Administration insured and Vet- 
erans’ Administration guaranteed mortgages 
for mortgagors who are unemployed and un- 
able to make such payments through no 
fault of their own, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 5091. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to equal- 
ize for all taxpayers the amount which may 
be taken into account in computing the re- 
tirement income credit thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCSWEEN: 

H.R. 5092. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide that the program under 
which Government contracts are manda- 
torily set aside for small-business concerns 
shall not apply in the case of construction 
contracts; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 5093. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to pro- 
vide that compensation may be paid under 
that act concurrently with military retired 
pay; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 5094. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 by eliminating the 
“living with” requirement for purposes of 
monthly annuities to widows and widowers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 5095. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to clarify the 
status of air freight forwarders as air car- 
riers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 5096. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, so as to authorize the use 
of surplus personal property by State dis- 
tribution agencies, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio: 

H.R. 5097. A bill to amend section 205(c) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act so 
as to provide for the denial by the At- 
torney General of any petition for nonquota 
status or preference with respect to certain 
aliens claiming such status or preference by 
reason of marriage to a citizen of the United 
States or to an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 5098. A bill to authorize the tempo- 
rary release and reapportionment of pooled 
acreage allotments; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 5099. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish a program 
of Federal matching grants for the construc- 
tion of television facilities to be used for ed- 
ucational purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 5100. A bill to promote harmony be- 
tween the United States and the States of 
the Union with respect to the administra- 
tion of water, to strengthen rights to the 
use of water acquired under State law, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 5101. A bill to incorporate the Legion 
of Guardsmen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 5102. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 5103. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 5104. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide increased Fed- 
eral matching of State old-age assistance 
expenditures thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5105. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 5106. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an indi- 
vidual may qualify for disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze with only 
four quarters of coverage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5107. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
who is permanently and totally disabled may 
become entitled to widow’s insurance bene- 
fits without regard to her age (and without 
losing her entitlement (if any) to disability 
insurance benefits); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R.5108. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition and 
other expenses paid by him for his educa- 
tion or the education of his spouse or any 
of his dependents at a college or university; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5109. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ment that outpatient dental treatment and 
related appliances for service-connected dis- 
abilities be furnished on a one-time comple- 
tion basis; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 5110. A bill to amend chapter 33 of 
title 38, United States Code, to make the 
educational benefits provided for therein 
available to all veterans whether or not they 
serve during a period of war or of armed hos- 
tilities; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 5111. A bill to amend section 101 of 
title 38, United States Code, to extend full 
wartime benefits to persons who served in 
the Armed Forces of the United States for 
90 days or more in Mexico or on its borders 
during the period beginning on May 9, 1916, 
and ending on April 6, 1917, and to extend 
full wartime survivor benefits to the sur- 
vivors of such persons; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 5112. A bill to amend section 11 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
certain deaths resulting from exploding dud 
shells shall not be considered to result from 
willful misconduct; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 5113. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish space 
and facilities, if available, to State veteran 
agencies; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 5114. A bill to amend section 131 of 
title 23, United States Code, relating to the 
control of advertising in areas adjacent to 
the Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 5115. A bill to authorize the accumu- 
lation by banks of special reserves for the 
particular protection of savings depositors; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 5116. A bill to strengthen the domes- 
tic and foreign commerce of the United 
States by providing for the establishment of 
a US. Travel Service within the Department 
of Commerce and a Travel Advisory Board; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 5117. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a temporary program of ex- 
tended unemployment compensation, to pro- 
vide for a temporary increase in the rate of 
the Federal unemployment tax, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 5118. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the marking of im- 
ported articles and containers; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 5119. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 5120. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R.5121. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to provide that the 
procedures followed by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board in granting charters to 
Federal savings and loan associations shall 
be subject to the provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 5122. A bill to provide that the un- 
incorporated territory of American Samoa 
shall be represented in Congress by a Deputy 
to the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 5123. A bill to reduce the maximum 
workweek under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, to 35 hours, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R.5124. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to redefine the 
lending powers of Federal savings and loan 
associations to facilitate the trade-in financ- 
ing of homes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R.5125. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to provide specific 
authority for the participation of Federal 
savings and loan associations in the national 
effort to provide adequate housing facilities 
for the aging; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 5126. A bill to amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to broaden the 
investment powers of Federal savings and 
loan associations to include the specific 
power to invest in certificates of beneficial 
interest issued by urban renewal investment 
trusts; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 5127. A bill to amend section 131 of 
title 23, United States Code, relating to the 
control of advertising in areas adjacent to 
the Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 5128. A bill to amend section 541 of 
title 38, United States Code, to eliminate 
the income limitation applicable to the pay- 
ment of pension to widows, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 5129. A bill to amend title 28, entitled 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” of the 
United States Code to provide for the defense 
of suits against Federal employees arising out 
of their operation of motor vehicles in the 
scope of their employment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 5130. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 so as to allow containers for certain 
petroleum products and derivatives to be 
temporarily imported without payment of 
duty, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.J. Res. 278. Joint resolution to establish 
the Department of Rural and Suburban Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.J. Res. 279. Joint resolution authorizing 
the creation of a commission to consider and 
formulate plans for the construction in the 
District of Columbia of an appropriate per- 
manent memorial to the memory of Wood- 
row Wilson; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.J. Res. 280. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Res. 202. Resolution relating to the fis- 
cal policies of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H. Res. 203. Resolution to give proper 
recognition to the Dakota Territory Centen- 
nial; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. MORRIS: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New Mexico, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass necessary legislation 
permitting the transfer of the Moriarity Air 
Force site to the State of New Mexico with 
the access road, for utilization as a medium 
security reformatory; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Rhode Island, memorial- 
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izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to carry 
into effect the plan of former Congressman 
Aime J. Forand by including medical care 
to the aged under the social security system; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to commending Jui1a BUTLER 
HANSEN, Member of Congress, for her out- 
standing record of accompl‘shments in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
House Administration, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to ratifying the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the purpose of allowing 
qualified voters of the District of Columbia 
to cast ballots for presidential electors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 5131. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Campetti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 5132. A bill for the relief of Lyle D. 
Chapline, Sr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 5133. A bill for the relief of Nora Lee 

Douglas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 5134. A bill for the relief of Minas 

Prearis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HANSEN: 

H.R. 5135. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Eugene Godderis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 5136. A bill for the relief of Compton 

Jones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 5137. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Pickering; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS (by request) : 

H.R. 5138. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Joaquim Alves; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 5139. A bill for the relief of Higjens 
M. Grover; to the Committee 6n” the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PIKE: 

H.R. 5140. A bill for the relief of Eleni P. 
Anastasakos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY (by request) : 

H.R. 5141. A bill for the relief of Vito 

Recchia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 5142. A bill for the relief of Jen Foo 

Wang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, as this 
Congress carries on its deliberations 
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during 1961, legislatures in 47 States will 
be in session. Let us pause to consider 
the vital role the States play in our 
Government and the importance of their 
activities. 

The first governments to arise on 
American soil were those of the 13 sea- 
board colonies. From them developed 
the governments of the Thirteen Orig- 
inal States and the general pattern of 
State government now prevailing from 
Maine to California and on to Hawaii 


and Alaska. At the time our Constitu- 
tion was drafted, the States were the 
major governmental unit. The framers 
of the Federal Constitution wanted a 
National Government able to meet the 
country’s needs, but they had no in- 
tention of condemning the States to ob- 
scurity. On the contrary, they antici- 
pated that the States, with their deep 
historical roots and their broad unde- 
fined reserved powers, would continue as 
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one of the principal theaters of govern- 
mental and political action. 

The 10th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion underscores the division of power 
under our Federal system by stating: 


The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


In the Federalist Papers, James Madi- 
son noted that— 


the State governments may be regarded as 
constituent and essential parts of the Fed- 
eral Government.* 


Practically all the drafters of the Con- 
stitution had been active in the govern- 
ments and politics of their States. 
Many had helped frame constitutions, 
sat as members of legislatures, or held 
executive or judicial offices. The Federal 
system they devised gave certain specific 
powers to the National Government 
while the remaining unspecified powers 
were retained by the States. This divi- 
sion of power between two levels of gov- 
ernment established a tension that is 
necessary for each level to maintain its 
entity and not relinquish any of its pre- 
rogatives. 

The strength of our Federal system 
has been its flexibility as the needs of 
the people and the circumstances of 
government have changed. When Lane 
Dwinell, then Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, testified in 1958 before the House 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, he observed: 


One of the great strengths of the American 
system of Federal Government is the singu- 
lar opportunity it affords for periodic review 
of intergovernmental relationships. This in 
part is what makes us independent and free. 
As a consequence, the operation of the Fed- 
eral system requires continuing attention to 
insure its vitality and to retain, through 
strong State and local government, this 
elasticity of popular decision.” 


It has been pointed out that: 


Our Nation is the United States of Amer- 
ica; and while the activities of the National 
Government attract more attention and get 
more headlines in the newspapers, the States 
nowadays, on their part, make and enforce 
more regulations, render more services, em- 
ploy more civil servants, and spend more 
money than ever before. Practically every 
citizen of the United States is at the same 
time a citizen of some State, as well as an 
inhabitant of a subdivision of a State called 
a county, and of some fraction of a county 
known as a town, township, village, borough, 
or city; and the governments touching him 
at the greatest number of points are those 
of his State and of local units which that 
State has created and endowed with power. 
Indeed, scarcely a period or an activity in the 
life of the average person is not in some 
measure, either directly or indirectly in- 
fluenced, regulated, or controlled by State 
laws, or by local ordinances deriving their 
authority from such laws. 

Of practical uses served, three require a 
word of emphasis: (1) As primary jurisdic- 
tions, the States carry a heavy share of the 
load of government; (2) without the facili- 
ties which the States provide and the func- 
tions they perform, the National Govern~ 
ment, on its existing constitutional basis, 
could not operate. The President is chosen 
by electors grouped by States and chosen by 


1 No. 45. 
2 State government, April 1958, p. 66. 
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the people of States; Senators are chosen 
likewise by the people of States; Congress- 
men are chosen in districts laid out by States 
and under State election laws administered 
by State officials; and States determine who 
may vote in all of these elections. For 
amending the Constitution, also, State ac- 
tion is required. In a different field, po- 
litical parties are organized on a State pat- 
tern, with national committees, conventions, 
and the like forming only a sort of super- 
structure; and persons who come to the top 
in National Government and politics usually 
have received their training and got their 
start on the State and local levels. Inci- 
dentally, too, county, city, and other local 
governments would lose all legal basis if 
the State constitutions and laws on which 
they rest were extinguished; (3) finally, the 
States provide means by which Vermonters, 
Virginians, Iowans, and Californians can 
have governments and laws to their own 
liking, instead of being forced to a single 
uniform pattern.’ 

Heading the executive branch in each 
State is the Governor. The State gov- 
ernorship has descended directly from 
the office of Governor in colonial times. 
Prior to the American Revolution, the 
Governor of each Colony, who had often 
been appointed by the king granting its 
charter, exercised great powers. When 
the colonial system ended and States 
were established, much of the Gover- 
nor’s power was delegated to the State 
legislature and the council he had ap- 
pointed to assist him became the popu- 
larly elected State senate. In all but 
2 of the original 13 States the Gov- 
ernor was appointed by the legislature, 
and in 10 of the States his term of office 
was restricted to a single year. The 
office of Governor was largely a cere- 
monial one at that time, and the cri- 
terion imposed on candidates was how 
they would look on a horse. 

Gradually, as State problems became 
more complex, the pendulum of power 
moved in the other direction. As new 
State constitutions were drafted, more 
and more duties were given to the Gov- 
ernor. The new constitution of my own 
State of New Jersey, which was adopted 
in 1947, typifies modern thinking in 
establishing a strong executive who ap- 
points the other members of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Frank M. Bane, who for 20 years was 
executive director of the Council of State 
Governments and as such probably has 
known and worked with more Governors 
than any other man in American his- 
tory, in discussing the qualifications a 
present-day Governor needs, stated: 


Every Governor should have—and if he is 
to be an outstandingly successful Governor 
he must have—the gifts of popular leader- 
ship, executive ability, decisiveness, studious 
inquiry, and the skill of political competence 
in the broadest and most constructive 
sense. * * * In order to lead, a Governor 
must have definite policies and he must 
have a dynamic program. His policies and 
his program are the keystones of his adminis- 
tration and everything else is built around 
them. 

Throughout his term of office, from begin- 
ning to end, the Governor will give most of 
his time and attention, inevitably, to the 


’ Ogg, Frederic A. and Ray, P. Orman, “In- 
trcduction to American Government,” 10th 
ed., New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1951, pp. 794-795. 
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development of these policies—and to seeing 
to it that the legislature enacts the program 
he bases upon them. This requires of him 
initiative, imagination, understanding of the 
legislative process, and the ability to lead the 
major Officials associated with his adminis- 
tration into a cooperative endeavor to seek 
legislative enactment of the essential meas- 
ures. Above all, it calls for effective liaison 
and relations with legislators and legislative 
leaders.* 


Today the Governor’s office has ex- 
panded to such an extent that he is not 
only the chief executive, but he has also 
been called the chief legislator. Dr. 
Harvey Walker, professor of political 
science at Ohio State University, notes 
that this is due to many factors: 

(1) his uniqueness as the head of the ex- 
ecutive branch, which makes him a prime 
source of news; (2) his power of veto * * * 
(3) his power to send messages to the legis- 
lature and to secure wide publicity for his 
recommendations; (4) his exclusive power to 
convene special sessions * * * (5) his power 
of appointment to executive posts, which 
may be used to influence legislative action or 
inaction; and (6) his power to initiate 
budget estimates * * *.5 


In discussing his years as Governor of 
New York, Theodore Roosevelt com- 
mented that ‘more than half of my work 
as Governor was in the direction of get- 
ting needed and important legislation.” 

While the Governor has certain legis- 
lative tools at his disposal, the main leg- 
islative authority is given to the upper 
and lower assemblies in 49 of the States 
and to the unicameral legislature in Ne- 
braska. Professor Walker has summa- 
rized that their role is threefold: 

(1) to serve as the defender of popular 
rights and liberties; (2) to serve as the 
guardian of the collective conscience; and (3) 
to serve as the primary decisionmaker.® 


In the Federalist Papers Madison pre- 
dicted that— 

The first and natural attachment of the 
people will be to the governments of their 
respective States. Into the administration 
of these a greater number of individuals will 
expect to rise. From the gift of these a 
greater number of offices and emoluments 
will flow. By the superintending care of 
these, all the most domestic and personal 
interests of the people will be regulated and 
provided for.’ 


Those of us here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives are well aware of the im- 
portance of the State legislatures in 
setting up congressional boundaries. 
However, our respect for these bodies 
and their members is much deeper. For 
many of us, including myself, State leg- 
islatures were the sites of our most in- 
tensive political experience prior to en- 
tering Congress. Five other members of 
the New Jersey congressional delegation, 
Congressmen CAHILL, GLENN, THOMPSON, 
Dwyer, and OsmeErs, and U.S. Senator 
CLIFFORD CASE also served in the New 
Jersey Legislature. U.S. Senator Har- 
RISON WILLIAMS, JR., joined the Senate 
after experience in this House. A study 


4“The Job of Being Governor,” State Gov- 
ernment, summer 1958, p. 185. 

5’“The Role of the Legislature in Govern- 
ment,” State Government, spring, 1960, pp. 
99-100. 

6 Thid., p. 102. 

7 No. 46. 
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of five Congresses, covering a 10-year 
period, showed that roughly one-third 
of all the Congressmen in each of the 
Congresses had been former State legis- 
lators. 

State legislators in Congress * 




































































Average 
length 
Percent | of State 
of total legis- 
lative 
service 
(in years) 
7ist Cong.: 
De, 55s. 34 4.2 
Representatives- --- 35 4.3 
eae crcan manne 35 3 
72d Cong.: 
Senatora............ 36 3.3 
Representatives. -.- 37 5.2 
OR cticcedcteice 37 3 
73d Cong.: 
BOROROUE, . cvidecunmn 36 3.2 
Representatives_ -._ 34 5.6 
MR is csicuint citings 35 4.4 
74th Cong.: 
es 32 (2) 
Representatives. -_._ 33 16) 
ei icnieditamnndal nh ndieeiiaatin 
75th Cong.: 
SS ee 40 3.8 
Representatives. _.- 33 4.9 
Mkscndhovwsasn 35 4.4 





1“*The State Legislature as Training for Further Pub- 
lic Service,” the Annals of the American Academy of 
5 cry © one Social Science, January 1938, p. 178. 
o data. 


In the accompanying article Dr. John 
Brown Mason, then a member of the 
Santa Ana Junior College faculty, com- 
mented: 

We must recognize the fact that the vari- 
ous State governments, and especially the 
State legislatures with their thousands of 
members, are a prep school for further pub- 
lic service of a legislative, executive, and 
judicial character which also transcends 
State boundaries as the former State leg- 
islators invade the national political field. 
In this capacity, the State legislature per- 
forms a service of inestimable value to the 
Federal Government in all its branches, to 
the men holding elective or appointive posi- 
tions in it, and to all citizens affected by it.® 


Dr. Mason found that many Governors 
had graduated from State legislatures. 
In glancing through a list of chief execu- 
tives of New Jersey I noted that our Gov- 
ernors with legislative background in- 
cluded Govs. Robert B. Meyner, Alfred E. 
Driscoll, Morgan F. Larson, and James 
F. Fielder. In Massachusetts Dr. Mason 
found that 74 percent of its Governors 
had served in its legislature while in Ne- 
braska 70 percent had. 

In discussing the value of their legisla- 
tive background, Dr. Mason wrote: 


It is the natural and strong desire of every 
Governor to work in harmony with the leg- 
islature. In his position, he is the logical 
leader of the legislators, and if he has been 
one of them he probably has gathered val- 
uable experience in finding out their strong 
and weak points and in getting along with 
them—a knowledge which comes in handy 
when he occupies the executive chair. Hav- 
ing represented a smaller district himself, 
he should also have been closer to the needs 
and the sentiments of the average voter, the 
people in general, than nonpoliticians sud- 





* Ibid., p. 17. 
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denly catapulted into the Governor’s man- 
sion. Generally speaking, we would conclude 
that legislative experience can only be an 
asset to a Governor or other high State of- 
ficial, and, further, that most State legisla- 
tors have found appreciation in the form 
of higher positions in the State than is often 
believed.® 


Mr. Speaker, it has been well stated by 
wise King Solomon in his proverb, 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” ‘Today I think we should ac- 
knowledge our debt to the States for 
their role in the Federal system and for 
providing a training ground where we 
have been able to grow in governmental 
wisdom. 





A Statement on Our Unemployment 
Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
my recent statement on our unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Fourteen years ago one of the most im- 
portant statements of public policy ever 
adopted was enacted into law. The Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 declared that it 
was the continuing policy and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to 
promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. Despite 
this explicit directive, unemployment 
continues at a dangerously high rate 
throughout the Nation with no Govern- 
ment action to counter it. 

Now, during a time of supposed pros- 
perity, this terrible human problem con- 
tinues with unemployment hovering at 
5 percent of the work force month 
after month. If this period of recession 
is prolonged, the effects could be dis- 
astrous. Some economists have pre- 
dicted that as many as 8 million could 
be unemployed. 

The fixation about inflation and 
budget balancing has measurably fos- 
tered continued unemployment. The 
tight-money policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has badly hampered the 
normal growth of business and industry. 
As a result, the annual rate of growth 
of our economy has been only about 1.5 
percent in the last 6 years—too little 
expansion to employ all who seek work. 

The Government can stimulate our 
economy by giving more aid in such 
badly needed areas as housing, educa- 
tion, health, and slum clearance. Older 
persons can be helped by more adequate 
social security benefits. The minimum 
wage rate can be increased. By increas- 
ing purchasing power through such ef- 
forts, the economy would be put back 
into full operation. 

The age groups in our population 
which are increasing at the greatest 
speed—the young and the old—are also 
the groups among which there is the 
most unemployment. 


* Ibid., p. 177. 
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The older worker finds it very difficult 
to obtain new employment. In a fast 
moving age, skills quickly become dated. 
Industry is less willing to train an older 
worker even though his capacity may be 
equal to that of a younger man, and his 
experience may be greater. 

Technological advances and changing 
demands in a dynamic economy are 
bound to cause the decline of some indus- 
tries and the growth of others. Some 
temporary dislocations and unemploy- 
ment are bound to occur. 

Unemployment is caused by other rea- 
sons too—shifting markets, the inability 
of a firm to compete, and decentraliza- 
tion. Sometimes the closing of a plant 
is prompted by motives less worthy or 
compelling than economic necessity. 
Many industrial moves are made solely 
because another State offers “‘come-on” 
taxes, or to escape to an area where 
wages are lower because unions are pre- 
vented from organizing. 

One answer to this challenge is area 
redevelopment legislation whereby mil- 
lions of dollars are appropriated for re- 
lief in areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment. The money would be used as both 
loans and grants for the rehabilitation of 
existing industrial facilities or the crea- 
tion of new facilities for the retraining 
of workers, for technical assistance, and 
for the improvement of public facilities. 





Hon. Walter M. Mumma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week many Members of 
the Congress paid eloquent testimony to 
the high esteem in which Walter Mann 
Mumma was held by his colleagues. 

An editorial appearing in the Harris- 
burg Patriot, Tuesday morning, Febru- 
ary 28, would appear to refute the state- 
ment “A man is not without honor save 
in his own country.” 

As a further tribute to Walter, I insert 
the editorial in the CoNGREssIONAL REc- 
orD, at this time: 


[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, Feb. 28, 
1961] 
WALTER M. MuMMA 

A good many years ago, Walter M. Mumma 
started from scratch—all on his own—and 
built up one of the major construction com- 
panies of midstate Pennsylvania. 

A self-made man in business, Mr. Mumma 
turned in his later life to politics and public 
service. And he made good there, too, all on 
his own. 

Last November, this newspaper endorsed 
Mr. Mumma’s candidacy for his sixth con- 
secutive term in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in recognition of his political in- 
dependence and courage and because of his 
decade of experience at Washington. We 
emphasized that these traits of character and 
this seniority, which meant so much to his 
district, far outweighed the differences we 
had had with the Congressman on past legis- 
lative issues. 

Mr. Mumma’s greatest legacy to the con- 
gressional district he represented and the 
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Congress in which he served, it seems to us, 
can be the realization that political inde- 
pendence and political courage, even to the 
extent of opposing legislation heavily favored 
by many constituents because he thought it 
Was wrong, count for so very much. 

At a time when many bemoaned the pass- 
ing of rugged individualism, Walter Mumma 
remained a rugged individualist to his dying 
day. He never was afraid to “fight city hall.” 
He never was an organization man—in busi- 
ness, or politics, or private life. He was 
simply his own man. 

This showed up in the character of Con- 
gressman Mumma, and it was reflected in his 
personality. No great shakes as a stump 
orator, the Congressman was at his best in 
@ person-to-person contact. Nobody could 
know Walter Mumma and not like him, 
whatever political or philosophical differ- 
ences they might have with him. You could 
argue with Congressman Mumma’s view- 
point on some issues and you could challenge 
his voting on some legislation, but you al- 
ways wound up liking and trusting and re- 
specting him. 

This is an extraordinary achievement for 
any man, let alone one who plunged into the 
rough and tumble of business and the even 
rougher tumble of politics throughout his 
adult life, as Congressman Mumma did. 

There was a shining simplicity to Con- 
gressman Mumma’s life. He liked people 
very much, and people liked him. We will 
miss him very much. 





Address by Senator Aiken Before the 
GOP Club of Frederick, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I am pleased to 
draw to the attention of Members of the 
House a speech by the Honorable GEorcE 
D. AIKEN, senior Senator from Vermont, 
before the GOP Club of Frederick 
County, Md., Republican Club’s Wash- 
ington’s Birthday dinner, February 18, 
1961: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE D. AIKEN 


In these days when the world is striving to 
prevent the tide of history from being re- 
versed, it is a pleasure to be with you here in 
Frederick where more history has been made 
than in almost any other spot on the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The first I heard of Frederick was when I 
was @ very small boy and used to hear our 
old Union veterans refer to Monocacy, Get- 
tysburg and, of course, to Frederick. 

Monuments today stand in recognition of 
the prowess of soldiers from my State of 
Vermont both at Gettysburg and Monocacy. 

And, then, when a little older, I studied 
about General Braddock who set out from 
Frederick on his ill-fated attempt to conquer 
the territory to the west. 

The town of Frederick was indeed a New 
Frontier in those days when the term had a 
real physical meaning and was not merely 
a catch phrase designed to lure the gullible 
voter into voting the Democratic ticket. 

They had their “missile gap” in those 
days, too. 

It was not merely another political catch 
phrase. 

A missile gap in the days of Braddock was 
the difference in the time it took to fit two 
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arrows to the bow and the time it took to 
reload a musket. 

As it turned out, the missile gap was not 
in Braddock’s favor. 

And after Braddock, I learned how the 
first President of the United States, John 
Hanson, was from Frederick—of Francis 
Scott Key and Chief Justice Taney, whose 
famous decision in the Dred Scott case 
changed the course of history in the United 
States. 

And, while we are commemorating the 
birthday of George Washington, let us not 
forget that it was a Frederick patriot, 
Thomas Johnson, who nominated Wash- 
ington to be Commander in Chief of the 
Continental Army. 

When I think of the part that the men 
and women of Frederick and of a thousand 
other communities in the United States have 
played in the struggle for freedom and 
equality and opportunity—how they sacri- 
ficed and worked and prayed down through 
the generations, it occurs to me that after 
all the fight of the American people for a 
freer and happier life did not begin on the 
20th of January, 1961. 

Another reason why I am glad to be here 
tonight is because here in the Sixth District 
of Maryland you Republicans showed that 
determination and commonsense and hard 
work can win elections. 

When that same brand of sound thinking 
permeates enough districts in the United 
States, the Republican Party will again come 
into power both in the Congress and in the 
executive offices of Government. 

How do we win elections? 

A few years ago, I was speaking to the 
Women’s National Republican Club in New 
York and in the course of my remarks made 
this statement: 

“To win elections we have to have candi- 
dates the people will vote for. 

“All the way from the precinct up, we 
need candidates in whom the people have 
confidence. 

“Whether we get this kind of candidate 
or not depends upon our willingness to at- 
tend party caucuses and conventions and to 
vote in primary elections and to serve when 
called upon.” 

Apparently you folks here in the Sixth 
District had a candidate the people would 
vote for and from what I have already seen 
of Mac MaTHIas you are going to keep him 
in Washington for a good long time. 

In 6 weeks’ time, he has impressed his col- 
leagues with his ability, his friendliness, his 
courage, and his determination to follow the 
course of his conscience. 

I congratulate you on your selection of 
Mac Maruias to the House of Representatives 
and GLENN BEALL and JOHN BUTLER to the 
US. Senate. 

They work hard for you. 

They are constantly watching out for your 
interests and they serve their country well. 

Last November, we Republicans lost a 
national election. 

We lost it by so small a margin that the 
Monday morning quarterbacks are still figur- 
ing out how many different plays we could 
have used to win it. 

I can think of quite a few ways myself. 

However, we lost, and the years 1962 and 
1964 are coming up—and fast. 

So let’s not waste any time weeping over 
the last and lost election, but start looking 
ahead and plan and work for victories to 
come. 

As the largest and strongest citadel of 
democracy in the world today, the United 
States is not in a particularly enviable posi- 
tion. 

Why do so many people claim to dislike us? 

As a matter of fact I don’t believe that 
many people in other countries do hate us. 
They envy us. 

There are mighty few in the world, even 
Mr. Khrushchev himself, who would not 
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gladly change places with us if it were 
possible. 

Those nations which are oppressed either 
by poverty or tyranny look to us for help 
which we are finding increasingly difficult to 
furnish. 

Those nations whose aim is to destroy 
freedom in the world keep up an incessant 
attack upon our institutions by every Mach- 
iavellian method which they can devise. 

The promoting of riots and revolutions has 
now become a well established commercial 
business in the world. 

This business is so well organized that 
riots can be turned on or off in any country 
almost by pushbutton operations. 

In meeting the threat posed by the cold 
war, we must be a united people. 

There is little place for partisan politics 
when the security of our country or our 
democratic institutions is in danger. 

The domestic economy of the United States 
which reached an alltime high in terms of 
production, employment, and income under 
President Eisenhower has shown some signs 
of decline during recent weeks. 

However, if you remember back 8 years, 
we Republicans didn’t find things all milk 
and honey when we took over. 

We found a good sized war on our hands. 

We are constantly being challenged by 
our own successes—technology reduces the 
need for manpower and increases our pro- 
ductive capacity; so in agriculture—in indus- 
try—in business and commerce and in the 
professions we have to constantly adjust to 
changing conditions. 

There may be some who fear change. I 
happen to be one who welcomes it for change 
is the surest evidence of progress. 

It should be a matter of pride to all Re- 
publicans that during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, our country not only reached 
its economic apex, but that the value of the 
dollar was fully protected during this period. 

The sound dollar like a sound heart is not 
a glamorous subject for discussion. 

In fact, it is almost a dirty word in cer- 
tain circles. 

Yet if it were not for the sound heart of 
our economy created by the Republicans all 
the mascara, rouge and perfume sold by 
the Democrats during the campaign wouldn’t 
amount to a tinker’s damn. 

Besides the problems posed by the cold 
war and the need for continuing adjust- 
ments in our economic system, we have to 
jealously protect the political system under 
which this Nation has grown strong and its 
people have prospered. 

In our zeal to find short cuts and easy 
solutions to our problems, we could easily 
take steps which would slowly but steadily 
undermine the very institutions which have 
made us what we are—the envy of the 
world. 

With the foreign and domestic situations 
as they are today, what is the role of the 
Republican Party? 

We have three important jobs to do. 

First, the Democrats now control all de- 
partments and agencies of Government. 

The President is asking for a lot of new 
legislation. 

We may be sure that our opponents will 
try to shape that legislation in such a man- 
ner as to perpetuate themselves in office. 

This is a perfectly normal reaction on their 
part. They wouldn’t be human, and they 
certainly wouldn’t be Democrats, if they 
don’t make the most of this opportunity. 

They will try to vest more power in them- 
selves and create more dependency upon the 
Federal Government. 

Efforts to scrap much of the Civil Service 
are already apparent, and let no one kid 
himself about that. Already 1,100 post office 
opportunities have been recalled. Who do 
you think will get these jobs? 

Their efforts will become intensified as 
they become more settled in office, and as 
another election draws nearer. 
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As Republicans, we should spare no ef- 
fort to see that the balance of power be- 
tween branches of Government is preserved, 
that the constitutional rights of the citi- 
zen are protected, and that the strength 
of the Nation is promoted. 

Although Congress will be the front line 
in this effort, it will be necessary to mobilize 
public opinion in order to succeed. 

That is a job for the folks back home. 

We may have to use a little mascara and 
lipstick ourselves to get this job done. 

Second, as the opposition party, Repub- 
licans will be the guardians of clean govern- 
ment, constantly watching out for ineffi- 
ciencies—inequities and malfeasance in the 
conduct of public business. 

I do not advocate harassment of public 
officials, but prompt and fearless exposure of 
wrongdoing in government is important to 
the public interest. 

Third, we have to do a selling job for 
America. 

We have a lot to sell and have to counter- 
act the impression that the American econ- 
omy is on the rocks. 

I do not understand the thinking of those 
who depict the United States as a poor busi- 
ness risk. 

How can ‘we expect people to invest in new 
business when the President himself paints 
such a discouraging picture of our economy? 

In spite of the fact that right now much of 
our country has two feet of frost in the 
ground and employment is consequently 
adversely affected, the United States still 
offers the best opportunities in the world 
and, as Republicans, we have to demonstrate 
our faith to the world. 

No less important than faith in our 
economy is our standing with the nations 
of the world. 


ForREIGN OPERATIONS 
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We are not, as is frequently inferred, 
weaker than Russia militarily. 

We have not relinquished our position of 
leadership in the free world. 

We must maintain our standing in the 
eyes of other nations. 

As George Washington said in 1793: 
“There is a rank due to the United States 
which will be withheld, if not absolutely 
lost, by the reputation of weakness.” 

It is time that every American demon- 
strates his pride in being an American. 

It is time to tell the whole world of our 
faith in America. 

It is time to serve notice of our determina- 
tion to defend our country against all 
enemies from without or within. 

If we do these things, we will find that the 
United States will retain the prestige to 
which we are entitled. 





The Foreign Aid Program and Its 
Increasing Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


My Dear COLLEAGUE: As chairman of the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee on Appro- 
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priations, I must through necessity familiar- 
ize myself with the many aspects of the 
foreign aid program and its increasing cost. 
Believing that the verified information I 
have put together will be of interest to you, 
Iam attaching, hereto: 

1. Recapitulation of the amount of foreign 
aid funds available for obligation and ex- 
penditure for the present fiscal year 1961, 
and 

2. Recapitulation of budget receipts for a 
period of approximately 172 years. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Federal 
revenues for the past 8 years exceeded by 
$53 billion the total revenues received in the 
164 years from President George Washington 
to President Harry Truman, inclusive, we 
borrowed an additional $23 billion during the 
same 8-year period and spent that. 

Certainly the documented information in 
the attached tables is sufficient proof that 
the mutual security expense outlay is exces- 
sive and should be drastically reduced. 

Your committee has endeavored to improve 
the foreign aid program by reducing the 
amount available to controllable propor- 
tions. The results of our efforts may be 
creditable but leave much to be desired when 
we take into account that dollar assets of 
foreign nations have more than doubled in 
the past 8 years. During the same period, 
gold holdings in foreign nations have in- 
creased approximately 50 percent, while our 
gold reserves have been dangerously depleted 
and the balance of payments deficit remains 
alarming. 

Assuring you that it is a privilege to fur- 
nish this information, and with best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orto E. PASSMAN, 
Chairman, Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. 


PAssMAN, CHAIPMAN 


Foreign aid funds by program and amount available for expenditure, fiscal 1961 














Total available Total available 
‘or expenditure for expenditure 
1. Military assistance: 12. Atoms for peace: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1960_.......-.-.-.-...... $2,044, 246, 000 Unexpended June 30, 1960_.........-------...- $9, 423, 000 
New funds: gg RE ee 1, 500, 000 
Ne ee ee ee ee eee 1, 800, 000, 000 $10, 923, 000 
BRIAN. ods cnc necc simvcknsine abides , 000, 000 13. North Atlantic Treaty Organization: Unexpended 
MP rile pink > ob datuseddcanncunedeokees 40, 000, 000 PE ec ditipievaqnuctccaunpasansmediormas 89, 000 
$3, 919, 246, 000 89, 000 
2. Defense support: 14, Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
Unexpended, June 30, 1960............---.....- 758, 601, 000 gration: 
New funds, to 675, 000, 000 Unexpended June 30, 1960. -_....-.......-.---- 9, 200, 000 
1, 433, 601, 000 eee 6, 700, 000 
3. Development Loan Fund: 15, 900, 000 
Unexpended, June 30, 1960_.......--..-.-----.- 830, 598, 000 15. United Nations Refugee Fund: 
Unobligated, June 30, 1960..........-..----.--. 826, 398, 000 Unexpended June 30, 1960. ...........-.-..-.-. 900, 000 
New funds: DICT TNE GRR DOE 3 iene civic cones esi accses 1, 300, 000 
TONONE: 004 bh Swe Riss 550, 000, 000 . 2, 200, 000 
IN iainccsscsaciciesin ss casmaisicrwincnsio eee 14, 300, 000 16. Escapee program: 
1, 721, 296, 000 Unexpended June 30, 1960___....._- aot Ege 4, 520, 000 
4, Development assistance: Unexpended, June 30, RUGS ONG BOGE. «en cicinnscnidsdissudadsrees 3, 350, 000 
MO Ps okie sth tke accccacdcuseseennkasexescous 57, 769, 000 7, 870, 000 
57, 769,000 17. United Nations Children’s Fund: 
5. Special assistance: Unexpended June 30, 1960_......-..------._-.-- 10, 926, 000 
Unexpended, June 30, 1960_...........---..---- 223, 489, 000 Nowsunde Giboal 1008... neck esse aks 12, 000, 000 
New funds, fiscal 1961_.......-.-.....-.-...--- 231, 500, 000 22, 926, 000 
454, 989,000 18, United Nations Relief and Works Agency: 
6. President’s Asian fund: Unexpended, June 30, 1960. 61, 247, 000 Unexpended June 30, 1960. .....-..-.----------. 10, 957, 000 
61, 247, 000 New funds fiscal 1961.....2........-...-..--.-.- 16, 500, 000 
7. President’s contingency fund: 27, 457, 000 
Unexpended, June 30, 1960..............-.----. 138, 695, 000 19. Ocean freight: 
New funds, Peleel 90 cd. cliis.lacuave a daee , 000, Unexpended June 30, 1960. ........-..-..-.-.--- 1, 473, 000 
388, 695, 000 INGW TUG MSCEI TOG. .. ..ccnedaucieuncepiccesmis 2, 000, 000 
8. Technical cooperation, bilateral: 3, 473, 000 
Unexpended June 30, 1960_............-.-.-.-. 168, 417, 000 20. NATO science program: New funds fiscal 1961- - .. 1, 200, 000 
New funds fiscal 1961.....................-.... 150, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 
318, 417,000 21. Administrative expenses, ICA: 
9. Technical eS United Nations: Une ded June 30, 1960. ........-.---..-..--. 7, 056, 000 
Unexpended June 30, 1960_...........--....... 14, 400, 000 New funds fiscal 1961_.................---.--..- 38, 000, 000 
OW FOMGR OCR MOTE io nici ccisnnisnndtinaklen 33, 000, 000 45, 056, 000 
47,400,000 22. Administrative expenses, State: 
10. Technical cooperation, Organization of American Une ded June 30, 1960. ...-......-..-.----.. 839, 000 
States: INOW TION BONE SOUL. cos snctpinen nate ghinlioninll 8, 000, 000 
Unexpended June 30, 1960_.............-.-...- 1, 308, 000 8, 839, 000 
By SEE MOONE LO dite cikncdndiibhenntindeoiun 1, 300, 000 ee 
2, 608, 000 Total funds available for expenditure in fiseal 
11, Joint contro] areas: Unexpended June 30, 1960.._-- 14, 000 “an OOS, FOG a ene o nye nnsin dh cannes Mhdeeeengnackiind shis cup aut 8, 551, 215, 000 
‘ 14, 
RECAPITULATION 


1, Unexpended funds (from previous years) June 30, 1960 
2. New funds oe) fiscal 1961........... 
3. New funds (from sales receipts) fiscal 1961 
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HovssE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1961. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The fi verified recapitulation of 
Federal revenues, from the beginning of our 
Government’s accounting, is submitted in 
the belief that it will be of interest to you: 


Total tax receipts 
157 YEARS—(WASHINGTON TO TRUMAN) 
Apr. 30, 1789-Jan. 1, 1946, 


7-PLUS YEARS— (TRUMAN) 
Jan. 1, 1946—Jan. 20, 1953: 





a ts 42, 867, 772, 454 
OCP aeei 42, 911, 827, 900 
RR aii 43, 098, 474, 025 
BOO weenie 39, 833, 226, 896 
ROUR cece} eis 40, 510, 854, 464 
Rta Be 56, 842, 879, 512 
ee ee ne 69, 336, 974, 951 


2, 259, 855, 220 





scteateentiniiiins 337, 661, 865, 422 
Total revenues re- 

ceived, George 

Washington to 


Harry Truman (in- 


Clusive), 164 years... 570, 786, 561, 814 





8 YEARS— (EISENHOWER) 
Jan. 20, 1953—Jan. 20, 1961: 


1953 (from Jan. 20)... 65,811, 590, 850 


ae 66, 894, 388, 427 
Sin ncontinbunpegenncd tae 69, 613, 680, 692 
i et lie eeinillaremecngnats 78, 233, 911, 713 
ti cnet Rail data ative 82, 091, 696, 351 
ee inierintininettcthameparttoe 79, 285, 472, 618 
ree ctete tai cicietamianriminngs 84, 515, 760, 844 
Be icichetniotmtineccantin. 94, 877, 939, 172 
1961 (to Jan. 20)_-.--- 3, 163, 831, 564 
Total revenues re- 
ceived, Eisenhower— 
ee iicingieiennicasinees 


624, 488, 272, 231 
Eisenhower revenues over 
all other Presidents___. 
Sincerely yours, 
Orto E. PASssMAN, 
Member of Congress. 








53, 701, 710, 417 





Fight Against Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, daily 
we hear of and see evidence of a slow- 
down in American business and the re- 
sultant unemployment. We know that 
American business and know-how can 
pull us through. As long as we have 
people who are willing to expand pres- 
ent industries and start new businesses, 
we know that we shall not again experi- 
ence a repetition of the thirties. 

I am proud to inform this great body 
that in the State of New York the first 
new manufacturing company in 1961 is 
located in Jamaica, N.Y., in the Fifth 
Congressional District. Industrial Ply- 
wood Co., Inc., known as Plywood City, 
opened last week. This new plant and 
its developers must be commended for 
taking the initiative in the fight against 
the recession. It is indeed gratifying 
to me that this has happened in my own 
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congressional district. I extend to these 
forward-looking citizens my sincere good 
wishes for every success. 





Address of President John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 13, President Kennedy deliv- 
ered an address at the luncheon meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board that I believe should be called to 
the attention of every businessman in 
the United States. It is no secret that 
many in our business community were 
not only highly skeptical but actually 
honestly afraid of what a Kennedy ad- 
ministration might do to them. 

While only time can fully convince 
many with these doubts and misgivings 
I am confident that any reasonable man 
after reading this address will under- 
stand the President’s goal—a full part- 
nership between businessmen and Gov- 
ernment to bring this Nation and all of 
its citizens to the highest standard of liv- 
ing, the greatest era of prosperity and 
the greatest defense potential the world 
has ever known. As the President points 
out, this can only be done by sound busi- 
nesslike methods which maintain a 
strong dollar and equal opportunities for 
all. Attaining these goals under proper 
governmental supervision cannot help 
but improve the Nation’s business in my 
opinion: 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
President’s address in the Recorp at this 
point: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE LUNCHEON 

MEETING OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 


FERENCE BOARD, SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Mr. White, Dean Sayre, distinguished 


guests, gentlemen, I want, first of all, to 
express my personal thanks to all of you for 
having come to our city, and for participat- 
ing in what I hope will be a most useful and 
helpful proceeding which will benefit this 
Government and our country. 

It has recently been suggested that 
whether I serve one or two terms in the 
Presidency, I will find myself at the end of 
that period at what might be called the 
awkward age—too old to begin a new career 
and too young to write my memoirs. 

A similar dilemma, it seems to me, is posed 
by the occasion of a Presidential address to 
a@ business group on business conditions less 
than 4 weeks after entering the White 
House—for it is too early to be claiming 
credit for the new administration and too 
late to be blaming the old one. And it 
would be premature to seek your support in 
the next election, and inaccurate to express 
thanks for having had it in the last one. 

I feel, nevertheless, that I can claim kin- 
ship here, and have that claim allowed. For 
I am convinced that the real spirit of Ameri- 
can business is not represented by those in- 
volved in price fixing, conflict of interest or 
collusion. The real spirit is in this room— 
in your recognition of your public respon- 
sibilities, your pursuit of the truth, your 
desire for better industrial relations, better 
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technological progress and better price 
stability and economic growth. And because 
your organization portrays that picture of 
American business, I am delighted and proud 
to be here with you. 

The complaint has often been made in 
business circles that the Federal Govern- 
ment is a “silent partner” in every corpora- 
tion—taking roughly half of all of your net 
earnings without risk to itself. But it 
should be also realized that this makes busi- 
ness a not always “silent partner” of the 
Federal Government—that our revenues and 
thus our success are dependent upon your 
profits and your success—and that, far from 
being natural enemies, government and busi- 
ness are necessary allies. 

For example, the 1960 drop in expected 
corporate profits of some $6 to $7 billion 
also caused a loss in Federal revenues of 
over $3 billion—enough to pay the Federal 
share of all our antirecession, health, and 
education proposals for the next fiscal year 
and still have enough left over to start clos- 
ing what the Democrats in this administra- 
tion used to call the missile gap. 

An equally critical gap separates the tax 
revenues of a lagging economy from those 
which are potentially within our grasp: A 
gap of at least $12 billion. Even after we 
are able to launch every program necessary 
for national security and development, this 
amount of revenue would still leave a sub- 
stantial surplus—a surplus essential to help 
defend our economy against inflation—and, 
equally important, a surplus that, when 
applied to the Federal debt, would free ad- 
ditional savings for business investment and 
expansion. 

In short, there is no inevitable clash be- 
tween the public and private sectors—or 
between investment and consumption—nor, 
as I have said, between government and 
business. All elements in our national eco- 
nomic growth are interdependent. Each 
must play its proper role—and that is the 
hope and the aim of this administration. 

If those of you who are in the world 
of business, and we who are in the world 
of government, are necessarily partners, 
what kind of partnership is this going to be? 
Will it be marked by mutual suspicion and 
recrimination, or by mutual understanding 
and fruitful collaboration? 

On behalf of my associates in the Cabinet, 
I want to be very precise: We will not dis- 
criminate for or against any segment of 
our society, or any segment of the business 
community. We are vigorously opposed to 
corruption and monopoly and human ex- 
ploitation—but we are not opposed to busi- 
ness. 

We know that your success and ours are 
intertwined—that you have facts and know- 
how that we need. Whatever past differ- 
ences may have existed, we seek more than 
an attitude of truce, more than a treaty—we 
seek the spirit of a full-fledged alliance. 

Today, I would briefly mention three 
areas of common concern to which that al- 
liance must be devoted in the next few 
years: economic growth, plant moderniza- 
tion, and price stability. 


I 


First. Economic growth has come to re- 
semble the Washington weather—everyone 
talks about it, no one says precisely what 
to do about it, and our only satisfaction is 
that it can’t get any worse. 

The economic program which I have set 
before the Congress is essentially a program 
for recovery—and I do not equate recovery 
with growth. But it is an essential first step. 
Only by putting millions of people back to 
work can we expand purchasing power and 
markets. Only by higher income and profits 
can we provide the incentive and the means 
for increased investment. And only when we 
are using our plant at or near capacity can 
Wwe expect any solid expansion. 
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Capacity operation is the key. No matter 
what other arguments or stimulants are 
used, the incentives for investing new capi- 
tal to expand manufacturing plants and 
equipment are weak as long as manufactur- 
ers are operating at less than 80 percent of 
their capacity. From 1950 to 1958, we put 
only one-sixth of our total output into capi- 
tal formation, while Japan, Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Canada, and Sweden were 
all investing one-fifth or more of their total 
output in capital goods. So it is not sur- 
prising that each of these and other nations 
over the past several years have all surpassed 
us in average annual rate of economic 


I think we can do better. Working to- 
gether, business and Government must do 
better—putting people back to work, using 
plants to capacity, and spurring savings and 
investments with at least a large part of our 
economic gains—beginning not when our 
economy is back at the top, but beginning 
now. 

II 

Second. New plant investment not only 
means expansion of capacity—it means mod- 
ernization as well. Gleaming new factories 
and headlines about automation have di- 
verted our attention from an aging indus- 
trial plant. Obsolescence is slowing down 
our growth, handicapping our productivity, 
and worsening our competitive position 
abroad. 

Nothing can reverse our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit if American machinery and 
equipment cannot produce the newest prod- 
ucts of the highest quality in the most effi- 
cient manner. The available evidence on the 
age of our industrial plant is unofficial and 
fragmentary; but the trend is unmistak- 
able—we are falling behind. 

The average age of equipment in American 
factories today is about 9 years. In a dy- 
namic economy, that average should be fall- 
ing, as new equipment is put into place. In- 
stead the available evidence suggests that it 
has been slowly rising. 

Private survey of machine tools used by 
manufacturers of general industrial equip- 
ment found less than half of these tools 
over 10 years old in 1949, but two-thirds 
over that age in 1958. Nineteen percent of 
our machine tools were found to be over 20 
years old. 

Meanwhile, other countries have been 
lowering the average age of their fixed capi- 
tal. The German example is the most spec- 
tacular—their proportion of capital equip- 
ment and plant under 5 years of age grew 
from one-sixth of the total in 1948 to two- 
fifths in 1957. 

All of these facts point in one direction: 
We must start now to provide additional 
stimulus to the modernization of American 
industrial plants. Within the next few 
weeks, I shall propose to the Congress a 
new tax incentive for businesses to expand 
their normal investment in plant and 
equipment. 

But modernization and productivity de- 
pend upon more than investment in physical 
resources. Equally essential is investment 
in human resources. And I think that this 
is obvious to those of us who have con- 
sidered the problems of unemployment and 
depressed areas. There is no doubt that the 
maximum impact of a reducing economy 
falls upon those who are at the bottom of 
the educational ladder. The first people 
unemployed are those with the least edu- 
cation, the last people to be hired back are 
those with the least education. So there 
is a direct connection between increased 
emphasis on education in this country and 
also upon increased productivity and tech- 
nological change. 

Without strengthened programs for 
health, education, and science and research, 
the new modern plant would only be a hol- 
low shell. Many of these programs are with- 
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in the province of State and local govern- 
ments. Full recovery will increase the tax 
revenues that they so sorely need. But the 
Federal Government will have to pay its 
fair share of developing these human 
resources. 

111 

Finally, Government and business must 
turn their attention to the problem of price 
stability. Concern over the resumption of 
inflationary pressures hangs over all our ef- 
forts to restore the economy, to stimulate 
its growth and to maintain our competitive 
status abroad. In recent days, complaints 
have been voiced in some quarters that this 
administration was not meeting its respon- 
sibilities in this area. But the facts are that, 
whatever one may regard our responsibilities 
to be, we are almost totally without direct 
and enforceable powers over the central prob- 
lem. A free government in a free society has 
only a limited influence—provided that they 
are above the minimum—over prices and 
wages freely set and bargained for by free 
individuals and free enterprises. And this 
is as it should be if our economy is to remain 
free. 

Nevertheless, the public interest in major 
wage and price determinations is substantial. 
Ways must be found to bring that public 
interest before the parties concerned in a 
fair and orderly manner. 

For this reason, I have announced my 
determination to establish a Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, with members drawn from labor, 
management and the public. I want this 
Committee to play a major role in helping 
promote sound wage and price policies, pro- 
ductivity increases, and a betterment of 
America’s competitive position in world mar- 
kets. I will look to this Committee tc make 
an important contribution to labor-manage- 
ment relations, and to a wider understand- 
ing of their impact on price stability and our 
economic health. And in this undertaking, 
I ask and urge the constructive cooperation 
of this organization and its members. 

Economic growth, plant modernization, 
price stability—these are all intangible and 
elusive goals. But they are all essential to 
your success, and to the success of our coun- 
try. Initiative, innovation, hard work and 
cooperation will be required, on your part, 
and on ours. 

But I have confidence in our Nation, con- 
fidence in our economy, and confidence in 
your ability to meet your obligations fully. 
I hope that my associates and I can merit 
your confidence as well. For I can assure 
you that we love our country, not for what 
it was, though it has always been great— 
not for what it is, though of this we are 
deeply proud—but for what it someday can 
and, through the efforts of us all, someday 
will be. 

Thank you. 





Veterans’ Disability Ratings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which I am introducing today is in line 
with legislation heretofore enacted in 
the 83d Congress, which provides that 
where a veteran had a total disability 
rating for 20 continuous years it should 
not thereafter be changed. This was 
true for compensation, pension, and in- 
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surance purposes. My proposal is a 
very simple one, namely, to reduce this 
20-year period to 15, thereby assuring 
greater protection for the individual 
veteran. 

I think we can all agree that any per- 
son who has been rated totally disabled 
for 15 years or more should not have his 
disability rating disturbed. The cost of 
this proposal would be negligible, and 
this certainly is an equitable step which 
should be taken at the earliest possible 
time. 





Forty-third Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as they 
do every year, the Maryland chapter of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America observes the anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence, to encourage 
those under the yoke of Russian oppres- 
sion, and to explore every avenue of 
helping them to regain their independ- 
ence and freedom. The occasion was 
commemorated this year on January 22, 
and again it was my privilege to be with 
them. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
the resolutions which were adopted by 
the group at that time, and also my re- 
marks to them: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED ON THE OCCASION OF 
COMMEMORATING THE 43D ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE JANUARY 22, 1918, PROCLAMATION OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


We, the delegates and representatives of 
the Ukrainian American organizations who 
are organized in the Baltimore chapter of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, have assembled on this historical day of 
January 22, 1918, proclamation of Ukrainian 
national independence, to discuss and delib- 
erate problems which have a direct bearing 
upon us, as citizens of this great and demo- 
cratic Republic, the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

On this occasion it is fitting to recall that 
our organization, founded in 1940, at the 
time when the world was gravely threatened 
by the totalitarian forces of nazism, fascism, 
and communism, has proved to be one of the 
most spirited and ardent antitotalitarian 
and anti-Communist organizations in the 
country. 

Even during World War II, while so many 
in this country recklessly glorified Stalin as 
a trusted ally and even a democrat, our or- 
ganization never permitted opportunistic 
exigencies and political expediencies of the 
moment to besmirch its democratic ideology 
or to becloud its realization of the ever- 
growing universal menace of Russian colonial 
Communist imperialism. 

Strongly supporting the efforts of our 
Government in maintaining peace, our or- 
ganization, boldly and without hesitation, 
stated that a lasting peace could not be 
achieved without granting freedom and in- 
dependence to the nations enslaved by the 
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forces of Russian colonial communistic im- 
perialism, among which nations is Ukraine, 
the country of our fathers’ origin. 

President Harry S. Truman in the past, 
and President Dwight D. Eisenhower in re- 
cent years, have lauded the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America for its coura- 
geous support and assistance it has extended 
to the enslaved Ukrainian nation, which 
fights for its freedom and independence. 
Conversely, the Soviet press and Soviet of- 
ficials have bitterly denounced the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, castigating 
it as a “tool of Wall Street and American 
imperialists.” 


A. The United States of America 


The United States of America has given 
shelter and refuge to many thousands of 
Ukrainians and other people from eastern 
and central Europe, proving once again that 
America is still the beacon of liberty and 
the hope of the oppressed. As in 1940, at 
which time our organization fully supported 
the peace effort of the U.S. Government, so 
do we now fully and unequivocally state: 

“Whereas the present international peace 
is gravely threatened by the deadly tension 
created by the systematic aggressive and 
expansionist policies of the Kremlin, the 
self-appointed leader of a vast Communist 
conspiracy to enslave the world and to sub- 
ordinate it to the dictatorial power of colo- 
nial Moscow, the traditional center of en- 
slavement and despotism; 

“Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence, 
which stresses the tenets that ‘all men are 
created equal,’ that they are entitled to the 
enjoyment and exercise of freedom and in- 
dependence, and that they believe these 
principles are universal and applicable to all 
nations everywhere, at all times and under 
all forms of government: We do 

“Resolve, 

“1. To support fully and unhesitatingly 
the ever-increasing endeavors of the United 
States in its policy of maintaining peace in 
the world and in its growing determination 
to oppose and challenge the aggressive and 
imperialistic policies of the Soviets, whose 
ultimate goal is imposition of slavery upon 
this country and the destruction of its free- 
dom and independence, as it has already 
done in Ukraine and in many other non- 
Russian countries of central and eastern 
Europe and Asia. 

“2. To call the attention of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the fact that the Soviet Union, 
with a population of 200 million, is not a 
monolithic state of the Russian people, but 
a conglomeration of many nationalities, 
among whom the non-Russian peoples com- 
prising 110 millions were conquered by Mos- 
cow by force and are kept in colonial slavery 
and subjugation against their will. Their 
desire for freedom and independence pre- 
sents the weakest link in the Soviet system 
which if properly capitalized upon could 
greatly enhance our chances of success in 
combating Soviet imperialistic and colonial 
communism. 

“3. It is extremely important for the 
American people to know that 103 years ago 
Taras Shevchenko, poet and prophet of the 
enslaved Ukrainian people, pointed to 
George Washington, Founding Father of our 
great Republic, as a symbol and liberator of 
the American people from the colonial rule 
of a foreign power, a liberator whom he con- 
sidered a model and predecessor of a similar 
liberation of the Ukrainian people. 

“The Ukrainians, through this reference 
of Shevchenko to the Father of Our Coun- 
try, knew over a hundred years ago that 
George Washington liberated America and 
established a ‘new and righteous law’ that 
is a true democracy, a rule of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 
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“In erecting a statue of Taras Shevchenko 
in Washington the United States will give 
full expression to its understanding and 
appreciation of Taras Shevchenko and all 
that he means to the Ukrainian people. 

“Such a step would constitute a great 
psychological weapon against the Communist 
propaganda systematically being dissemi- 
nated among the Ukrainians to the effect 
that only Moscow is a friend of the Ukrain- 
ian people, while the United States and 
other Western Powers are capitalist enemies 
of the Ukrainian people, bent upon their 
enslavement and exploitation. 

“This step is all the more important be- 
cause in Ukraine under the Communist rule 
special preparations are underway now to 
observe the 100th anniversary of the death 
of Shevchenko with the usual Communist 
propaganda fanfare to the effect that Shev- 
chenko was a true proletarian poet and 
fighter for Communist emancipation, which 
obviously would be a total misrepresentation 
of the great Ukrainian poet and fighter for 
freedom. 

“In 1917 it was the poetry of Shevchenko 
that inspired the Ukrainian movement for 
independence and encouraged the Ukrainian 
National Republic (proclaimed on January 
22, 1918) in its desperate struggle, alone and 
unaided, to protect itself against the ag- 
gression of the Russian Communists. 
It was Shevchenko’s poetry that encouraged 
the Ukrainians, forced within the Soviet 
Union, to continue their struggle for free- 
dom and in World War II encouraged and 
fostered the Ukrainian opposition to both 
fascism and communism. It is only fitting 
that the statue of such a national hero, who 
taught the American ideals of patriotism 
and service to man, should stand in the 
Capital of the United States as this is stated 
in the resolution of U.S. Congress No. 86— 
749. In 1961, Ukrainian people all over the 
free world will observe the centennial an- 
niversary of the death of Taras Shevchenko. 
The U.S. celebration of the Shevchenko cen- 
tennial will demonstrate to Moscow that we 
are perfectly aware of and sympathize pro- 
foundly with the freedom aspirations of the 
Ukrainian people and other captive nations 
in the present Red Russian colonial empire. 

“4. That the ‘Voice of America’ be 
strengthened by increasing the number of 
non-Russian-language programs (Ukrainian 
especially) beamed to the Soviet Union and 
that the program content be governed by 
the overriding need to present to the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain the unvarnished 
truth about world affairs, and above all, 
about national and cultural traditions and 
aspirations of the enslaved nations which are 
being subjected to communization and Rus- 
sification. If economy in this vital work is 
a pressing need and our psychological war- 
fare is to be regulated by the ceiling of 
budgetary expenditures, then priority atten- 
tion should be given to reducing the already 
overweighted broadcasts in the Russian lan- 
guage so as to make needed provision for 
more non-Russian-language broadcasts to 
central and eastern Europe and Asia.” 


B. The enslaved Ukraine 


“The sufferings of the Ukrainian nation 
have been largely due to the brutal, colonial, 
and enslaving policies of Soviet Russia, which 
fact is recognized today by everyone save the 
stooges of Nikita Khrushchev and die-hard 
Russian imperialists. Mass deportation and 
executions of Ukrainian patriots, ruthless 
destruction of all Ukrainian churches, 
Russification of Ukrainian culture and lan- 
guage, the unrestricted genocidal policy of 
Moscow with respect to the Ukrainian peo- 
ple—all these crimes express the fundamental 
and traditional Russian policy aiming at the 
destruction of the Ukrainians as a nation, 
as separate ethnic entity. 

“The Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
in his article ‘On Peaceful Coexistence’ in 
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Foreign Affairs, October 1959, described the 
resolution of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives favoring the liberation of 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Armenia, Azerbeijan, Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, Turkestan, and even a certain 
Ural area as ‘an act of provocation.’ 

“In other words, Khrushchev has publicly 
denied the right of the above-mentioned 
non-Russian Republics” freely to secede from 
the Soviet Union, as is provided for in the 
Soviet Constitution. 

Moreover, in comparing them to American 
States of the Union, such as Texas, Arizona, 
and California, Khrushchev attempted to 
convince public opinion of the integrity of 
Soviet Russia as a homogeneous nation. 

“Today the homeland of Ukrainians, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, is a 
member of the United Nations and its Rus- 
sian Communist representatives vote con- 
sistently with the Soviet delegation in the 
solid bloc that stands opposed to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of the democracies of the 
world. The Soviet Union regards its rep- 
resentatives as on a par with those of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia as eligible for election 
to the Security Council. These representa- 
tives do not however, speak for the Ukrain- 
ian people, for the Soviet authorities 
lose no opportunity to stamp out Ukrain- 
ian nationalism, one of the worst doctrinal 
heresies to affect the Soviet Union. Ukrain- 
ian national independence, if it were to be 
achieved, would strike at the heart of Rus- 
sian imperialism, be it red or white. 

“The Ukrainian question is today one of 
the most important in Europe, for it in- 
volves the largest group of people with a 
share of European traditions that is com- 
pelled to be silent. It enters into all plans 
for the future of Europe, for the securing 
and maintenance of peace, for the welfare 
of the United Nations, for the welfare of 
the United States and of humanity. 

“If Ukraine is only a creature of propa- 
ganda, as its enemies assert, why was it ad- 
mitted to the United Nations? If it is an 
independent nation of independent people, 
why should it be dominated by Moscow, why 
should it be the colony of Moscow? Above 
all it is high time to understand, that 
Ukraine is not a ‘part of Russia’ and the 
Ukrainian question is not an internal prob- 
lem of the Russian nation or state which 
was yesterday called Tsardom and today the 
Soviet Union. All moral and material forces 
should be put in motion in order to help 
the Ukrainian national elements to keep 
alive their unconquered spirit, to prove by 
deeds that the Ukraine is not forgotten and 
that she stands equal in the thoughts of 
freemen with all other captive countries. 
This could be done by openly demanding 
her full sovereignty and by acknowledging 
her equality in the family of free nations. 

“There are well over 2 million Ukrainians 
and their immediate descendants in the free 
countries outside enslaved Ukraine. They 
constitute a formidable force which con- 
stantly champions the cause of freedom. 
Among them are some 250,000 recent Ukrain- 
ian political refugees from all corners of the 
Ukrainian land, whose experience with 
tyranny is fresh and who work and strive 
for a common ideal: liberation of their na- 
tive country. 

“Whatever the future of Ukraine and the 
Ukrainian people may be, the Ukrainian 
community abroad is far more unified and 
consolidated than it has ever been before. 
It can be counted upon to play a major part 
in the undying movement to restore the 
freedom and independence of Ukraine, as a 
vital and indispensable element in a free 
Europe and in a free world. 

“Meanwhile we salute those stalwart men 
and women who in 1918 made an independ- 
ent Ukraine possible; and all those legions 
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of heroes who have fought against hopeless 
odds these past 43 years. 

“The heroes are dead or imprisoned, but 
the Ukrainian nation lives on. We do 

“Resolve, 

“1. To support fully and unswervingly the 
aspirations of the 45 million Ukrainian peo- 
ple in their efforts to regain their political 
freedom and national independence. We 
call the attention of the U.S. Government 
and the free world at large to the fact that 
the Ukrainian people had achieved their full 
freedom when on January 22, 1918, they 
proclaimed their independence, and on Jan- 
uary 22, 1919, they united all the Ukrainian 
ethnographic territories into one independ- 
ent and sovereign Ukrainian Democratic Re- 
public, established through a due process 
of democratic election and endorsed by the 
overwhelming majority of the Ukrainian 
people. 

“2. To make it known that the legal gov- 
ernment of the Ukrianian Democratic Re- 
public forcibly expelled from the country by 
the aggressive forces of Moscow and that 
today the Ukrainian National Council, which 
functions in Western Europe, is the con- 
tinuation of the legal government of the 
Ukrainian people in exile. Therefore, the 
so-called ‘Ukrainian Soviet government, in- 
stalled by Moscow in Kiev, is not the repre- 
sentative government of the Ukrainian 
people. 

“3. To call the attention of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the free world at large that in 
Ukraine there exists and resists Russian 
domination an indomitable Ukrainian insur- 
gent army (UPA) and its political leadership, 
the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council, 
as well as the entire network of underground 
resistance, which oppose the domination of 
Moscow and strive for the attainment of a 
free and independent Ukrainian democratic 
republic and a free world as well. 


“C. Appeal to the U.S. Government 


“Whereas the U.S. Government is solely 
able to rally all the enslaved peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain toward a hopeful 
and meaningful free world of tomorrow; and 

“Whereas the enslaved peoples of eastern 
and central Europe and Asia look forward to 
our moral and political leadership: We do 

“Resolve, a. To appeal to and urge the 
U.S. Government to make it known to the 
enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
in the forum of U.N. that it upholds the 
rights of the non-Russian peoples within the 
present U.S.S.R. to their basic and inalienable 
freedoms which include the right of unquali- 
fied self-determination and independence. 
In so doing the U.S. Government will bring 
encouragement and hope to those peoples 
oppressed by Moscow (Ukraine in the first 
place), the most terrible colonial empire ever 
known. 

“b. To appeal to and urge the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to act frankly in accordance with 
the spirit of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution in ideologic offensive with a uni- 
versalized declaration of independence that 
would insure for us a power of initiative and 
would place the Kremlin gangsters on a per- 
petual defensive.” 





REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN GARMATZ ON THE 
43p ANNIVERSARY OF UKRAINIAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE, YWCA—INTERNATIONAL CENTER, JAN- 
VARY 22, 1961 


I am indeed grateful for the honor and 
privilege of again having been invited to 
join with the members of the Maryland 
branch of the Ukrainian Congress of America 
and your other distinguished guests on this 
solemn occasion commemorating the 43d 
anniversary of Ukrainian national inde- 
pendence. 

It is fitting and proper that, as we assemble 
this evening, we manifest our gratitude to 
Almighty God and to those freedom-loving 
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people of the world who 43 years ago assisted 
the Ukrainian people achieve their national 
independence; and at the same time, express 
the sincere hope that the time will soon 
come when we may make this anniversary ob- 
servance a cause for total rejoicing, because 
we know only too well that the yoke of 
oppression still exists for the people of the 
Ukraine under communistic domination— 
that the struggle continues and there is the 
need for each and every one to reassert and 
renew his efforts as well as encourage one 
another to work for the regaining of the 
independence proclaimed in 1918 at Kiev. 

We know the Ukrainians have borne the 
yoke of the Kremlin longer than all other 
groups that are bent beneath its crushing 
weight—biding their time with smoldering 
patience, against the day of liberation which 
will surely come. 

We know that despite every effort to sup- 
press it, the yearning for liberty is un- 
quenchable among Ukrainians and that 
tyranny has only served to stimulate it 
rather than stifle it. 

As I have stated before, Ukrainians have 
suffered more than the other oppressed na- 
tional groups in the Soviet Union—in con- 
centration camps, slave-labor camps, in 
prison, and in the desolate Siberian wilder- 
ness. 

But we take courage in the fact that these 
brave people are spiritually and physically 
endowed with the necessary strength and 
fortitude to withstand the tyranny to which 
they are still subjected. 

In the end, truth and justice will pre- 
vail—that is our hope, that is our prayer, 
and, God willing, it will be so. 

Let us unite with President Kennedy and 
the new administration which has just en- 
tered upon the solemn obligation of guid- 
ing the affairs and destiny of this Nation so 
that not only peace will prevail throughout 
the world, but freedom-loving people every- 
where will be liberated and be able to live 
without fear of oppression of any kind. As 
your Representative in the Congress of the 
United States and as your fellow American, 
let me assure you that this beloved coun- 
try of ours has not and will not abandon 
her interest in the news and welfare of the 
freedom-loving peoples of central Europe. 
We will carry on with every means at our 
disposal the efforts to resist further aggres- 
sion and to lead the way toward the libera- 
tion of oppressed peoples everywhere. 





A Blow to Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve in unemployment compensation. 
As a citizen of Illinois, I expect my State 
government to take action in this field, 
and it has. For several months, Illinois 
has had a 39-week program for unem- 
ployment compensation. Iam confident 
the fine people in the Illinois Department 
of Labor will carry out this program ef- 
ficiently and well. 

I oppose Federal activity in this field. 
Federal aid has already weakened State 
control of unemployment compensation 
and altered its original concept. This 
bill would be one more step toward de- 
struction of States rights, and that is 
why I vote negative. 
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If we are to protect home rule and 
curb the wild growth of our Central 
Government, the place and time to start 
is here and now. 





Still Needed: A Tax Incentive for Home 
Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, within a 
few weeks, the Bureau of the Census will 
bring before us an ugly picture of na- 
tional shame. It will be painted for all 
to see in the statistics of the 1960 hous- 
ing inventory. 

We will be told that in this land with 
the highest standard of living on earth 
there are 10,952,000 substandard units 
of housing. 

We will be told that 639,000 units of 
housing stand dilapidated and vacant. 

We will be told that 888,000 substand- 
ard homes are occupied by the owners. 

Two weeks ago in his program for eco- 
nomic recovery and growth, President 
John F. Kennedy called for a tax incen- 
tive for business to spur on our lagging 
economy. 

The White House informs me that spe- 
cific proposals will be submitted to Con- 
gress by the President at a later date. 
This is, indeed, heartening news for our 
businessmen. 

But in our drive to spur on a lagging 
economy with tax incentives, let us not 
overlook the perennial forgotten man, 
the American homeowner. Upon his 
weary shoulders rests the heaviest tax 
burden. He is school taxed, city taxed, 
district taxed, county taxed, State taxed, 
Federal taxed—taxed until it nears the 
state of being confiscatory. 

In the last Congress, I introduced a 
bill to provide a tax incentive for home 
improvements. The need for passage is 
even greater now, and I am pleased to 
advise my colleagues I have this day re- 
introduced the measure. 

This is a multipurpose bill. Basically, 
it will permit income tax deductions as 
an incentive for home and property im- 
provements. But in addition, this bill 
if enacted will give a tremendous shot 
in the arm to our sagging economy. 

Plumbers, electricians, carpenters, 
roofers, glaziers, paperers, contractors, 
hardware and lumber stores—all phases 
of the building and construction industry 
would benefit from a surge of business. 

The President is asking that we expend 
millions in extending unemployment 
benefits. Here, in my opinion, we can 
take a positive approach to the problem 
by enacting this bill. The upsurge of 
activity in the business world would 
heavily overcome any loss of revenue 
generated by its passage, and thousands 
of our unemployed would be put to work. 

But consider this point as well: Our 
State and local governments would bene- 
fit tremendously as substandard housing 
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is repaired and its valuation increased on 
the local tax rolls. 

This, to me, is where our Government 
and this Congress can enact legislation 
and properly assert the claim of Federal 
aid. This is the type of aid I believe 
most Americans and local governments 
would prefer to see—aid our citizens and 
our local governments to help them- 
selves. 

My bill, briefly, would permit a tax- 
payer to deduct a maximum of $750 dur- 
ing a taxable year for expenditures made 
to repair or improve property used as his 
principal residence. In addition, the 
owner of rental property would be per- 
mitted to amortize over 60 months the 
expenditures made for repairs, replace- 
ments, or improvements intended to in- 
crease the livability, utility, safety, or 
value of property. Improvements or ad- 
ditions which would increase the total 
amount of floor space used for dwelling 
purposes would not be deductible. 

It is tragic that under our existing 
Internal Revenue Code, a homeowner 
cannot deduct any expense for major 
improvements to his home. He can, if 
he itemizes deductions, subtract only the 
interest paid on a loan for such improve- 
ment or repair. 

Nor has this Congress given landlords 
any incentive to repair substandard 
housing. While they can declare depre- 
ciation, they are not permitted to deduct 
expenses for capital improvement such 
as remodeling, replacing a roof, and so 
forth. 

Again I ask the Members of this body: 
Is it any wonder that so much of our 
greatest national asset, our housing, is 
substandard? 

And again I must say that the answer 
is obvious—and the fault is ours. 
' Through our restrictive tax laws, we 

have built in an incentive for home and 
property owners to keep housing sus- 
standard, for they can ill afford to make 
needed repairs. 
I ask that you reflect but briefly on the 
billions spent in the past decade for pub- 
lic housing and urban renewal. Yet the 
shame of substandard dwelling for mil- 
' lions of our citizens is with us still. 
+ Passage of this bill will bring a new 
meaning to urban renewal, for it will en- 
list the aid of the homeowner to rehabili- 
tate existing substandard housing. But 
equally important, it will be a giant step 
toward prevention of blight and decay 
among homes not yet substandard. 
How many homes in each of your dis- 
tricts are now in need of paint and re- 
pair, and how long will it be before such 
areas become part of a slum? While we 
have spent billions fighting the effect of 
blight and decay we have neglected en- 
tirely the cause. 

. I know full well there will be those 

who argue that passage of this bill will 
cost the Federal Government in rev- 
enue—that the answer lies in huge ex- 
penditures for urban renewal and public 
housing. Again I say it is a fallacious 
argument. The street of the Federal 
dole is a street of no return. Its desti- 
nation is fiscal insolvency, dependency, 
and bureaucracy. 

The bill I have introduced points a 
positive way to cure one of our Nations 
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greatest ills—a way to assist our tax- 
burdened homeowner—a way we Can ex- 
tend the hand of cooperation to our 
State and local governments. 

I sincerely urge my colleagues to con- 
sider the measure closely and join with 
me in seeking its early adoption. 





A Vote in Favor of Continuing the House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, has stated 
that “we are already at war with 
the Communist world, and that we are 
losing that war.” This is a dire state- 
ment, and one which should give all 
loyal, freedom-loving Americans reason 
for pause. This struggle, which may go 
on for our lifetimes, or which could end 
in a thunderclap of nuclear horror in 
a few minutes, must not be lost. 

We can best wage this war against 
communism with the weapons given to 
us by our forebears and a beneficent 
providence: Truth, moral and military 
strength, and a profound faith in the 
legal machinery of our Republic. This 
is no time for amateur or hysterical anti- 
communism. The Soviets face us with 
an advance guard of skilled, ruthless 
professionals. Their lines are manned 
by quiet, coldly cynical men—diplomats, 
propagandists, and experts in subver- 
sion. 

We must counter their professional- 
ism with quiet, unstinting efficiency, 
their skill with greater skill, their ruth- 
lessness not with greater ruthlessness 
but with vigilance, strength, and a pro- 
found regard for the democratic proc- 
esses we defend. They must be met 
head on by men like Mr. Hoover and his 
superb organization, who know com- 
munism’s means and deceit. They must 
be challenged by a vigorous Justice De- 
partment, working within the framework 
of a Constitution that has protected us 
from domestic and foreign tyranny for 
nearly 200 years. 

The job of waging this war belongs in 
these hands, but these hands must ever 
be guided and restrained by the rule of 
law, not of men. Thus, the Congress, 
the lawgivers, must be responsive to the 
need for safeguarding both our Nation’s 
security and its tradition of freedom and 
equality. The fine line which we must 
tread in fulfilling these responsibilities is 
sometimes lost sight of in our zeal to turn 
back a frightening menace. In this 
event, we are backstopped by the courts, 
which maintain a lofty and unfettered 
vantage from which to judge and deter- 
mine constitutional right or wrong. 

I suggest, however, that this need for 
coolness, for judgment, for efficiency, 
and—yes, for restraint—is ignored too 
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often by men whose loyalties, if not 
judgment, could never be questioned. I 
ask if our Nation, faced with its most 
perilous challenge, can long afford the 
luxury of such irresponsibility. Can we 
long afford to have high-placed officials 
calling for suspension of constitutional] 
safeguards when the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world cry out for greater, 
not less, freedom? 

I do not accuse the members or body 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of being witch hunters. 
They have made serious errors in judg- 
ment, in my opinion, but such error is 
always a threat when you are trying to 
combat so awesome and deceitful an 
enemy as communism. But this fact 
does not undo the harm, or retract the 
ill-considered pronouncement of the 
committee and its members in the past. 

Actually, the greater harm comes, not 
from within the committee, but from 
without. For the committee, by its mere 
existence and the nature of its public 
image, stimulates among many impres- 
sionable Americans an unhealthy and 
sometimes frightening superpatriotism. 
This superpatriotism manifests itself in 
causes of questionable Americanism and 
loyalty. I speak of such causes as the 
impeachment of our Chief Justice and 
his fellow jurists on the Supreme Court. 
I speak of groups like the swastika-band- 
ed new Nazis, offspring of a scourge 
which 30 million people died to eliminate 
less than two decades ago. I speak of 
every advocacy or attempt to overthrow 
the constitutional traditions of our Re- 
public by any group, whether they call 
themselves American Nazis, or the Com- 
mittee To Impeach the Supreme Court, 
or the American Communist Party. 

I submit that the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities helps create just 
the sort of hot, dank atmosphere in 
which these frightful spores can grow 
and thrive. I cannot agree that this 
is the atmosphere we need to success- 
fully combat communism. Need one un- 
Americanism be fought only with other 
un-Americanism? 

Least of all do I accuse the member- 
ship of these organizations of being dis- 
loyal. I feel they are being misled, in 
many cases, by wild-eyed extremists. 
They are home-loving and freedom-lov- 
ing Americans, most of these followers, 
who are deafened by the strident cries 
of these leaders, who ride out armed 
with ammunition provided too often by 
the committee whose appropriation we 
consider here today: an arsenal of half- 
truths, generalities, irresponsible ac- 
cusation, and inconclusive findings. 

But probably the greatest harm is 
that done to the serious struggle against 
communism. The superpatriots have 
done nothing but cloud the atmosphere 
of enlightened anticommunism. Con- 
trol of subversion is not a matter of 
emotion and brute force, except perhaps 
in the Soviet Union. Under our system 
of government, it is a matter of detec- 
tion, surveillance, and above all law. 
Nobody wants to see our way of life 
swept aside by godless communism. But 
neither do responsible Americans want 
to see our freedoms lost or suspended 
by irresponsible anticommunism. I 
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would hope one day that this distin- 
guished body would see this clear dan- 
ger and act accordingly, in the interest 
of a better America. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to extend my remarks fur- 
ther with two editorials, one from the 
Los Angeles Times entitled “Criticism 
and the Committee,” and another from 
Concern, a publication of the general 
board of Christian Social Concerns of 
the Methodist Church, entitled “Opera- 
tion Abolition: An Honest Film?” I 
suggest that these two publications up- 
hold positions of unchallenged patriot- 
ism, but point out nevertheless some of 
the clear dangers in the committee 
which I feel need expression as I cast 
my vote in favor of the appropriation 
for the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 20, 1961] 
CRITICISM AND THE COMMITTEE 


The Congress is again being deluged by 
demands that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities be abolished, that a halt 
be called to this controversial legislative in- 
quiry into the shape and extent of the Com- 
munist threat. 

It has been suggested by the committee’s 
defenders that all of its critics are subversives 
or dupes. They are not. There has been re- 
sponsible and justified criticism of both the 
personnel and procedures of the committee. 

The issue, however, is not whether the 
performance of the committee has been ideal 
but whether its imperfections justify its 
elimination. We think not. 

No thoughtful person would seriously state 
that the danger of Soviet subversion has 
ended or even lessened. It is a constant 
aim and continuous effort of the Communists 
to try to undermine this Nation by any 
means possible. 

If the threat then persists, it is surely the 
obligation of the Congress to concern itself 
with the problem and to seek information 
and remedies. 

Many opponents of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities would say that the com- 
bating of subversion should be left entirely 
to the FBI and Central Intelligence Agency 
and similar bodies. Does this mean that 
they want their elected representatives to 
abandon any direct interest in the matter? 

We would not argue that the committee 
has fulfilled its difficult task perfectly— 
any more than we would claim this for any 
other congressional group. HCUA members 
have demonstrated overzealousness and an 
overconcern for the publicity value of their 
hearings and findings. Yet this is hardly 
something unique in a committee of the 
Congress. 

Nor should this committee, in the final 
analysis, be judged solely according to some 
arbitrary formula that states that X number 
of hearings should produce Y number of 
proposed bills. The function of legislative 
inquiry is too vital to be circumscribed by 
such specious criteria. 

To concede the committee’s faults is not 
to condone them. They should be corrected 
but not by abolishing the committee. The 
potential usefulness of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities outweighs, we feel, 
any responsible argument for its elimination. 


[From Concern, Jan. 15, 1961] 
“OPERATION ABOLITION”—AN HONEST FILM? 
(By the Reverend Robert W. Moon, pastor 

of the First Methodist Church, Fresno, 

Calif.) 

A dangerous piece of propaganda is being 
distributed throughout the country in the 
form of a movie called “Operation Aboli- 
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tion.” It is being widely shown at schools 
and clubs and churches, usually under the 
sponsorship of a patriotic organization. 


WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT? 


The incident it describes happened in May 
1960, in San Francisco at a hearing called by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. The HUAC subpenaed several alleged 
Communists for public interviews. 

Students from several bay area colleges and 
universities decided to exercise their lawful 
rights of protest and petition by picketing 
the hearings. Among other things they were 
concerned about the committee’s refusal to 
publish their sources of information and the 
refusal to allow witnesses the opportunity to 
cross-examine their accusers. 

The students took careful precautions to 
guard against infiltration of their ranks by 
outsiders. Each wore an identifying arm- 
band. They agreed that there was to be no 
violence, that they would follow their own 
chosen leaders and not be misled by any 
subversive persons who might be around. 

Some of them were provoked beyond their 
ability to maintain their self-imposed disci- 
plines. Provocative factors included the fail- 
ure of officials to keep a promise that some of 
the students would be allocated seats in the 
hearing room and the fumbling and brutality 
of policemen. The students became noisy, 
too noisy. Finally officers dragged and 
washed them out of the building with fire- 
hoses. 


THE MOVIE, “OPERATION ABOLITION” 


After it was all over, the HUAC subpenaed 
films of the demonstration taken by bay area 
television stations. Without compensating 
the people who took and owned the films, 
they were turned over to a private commer- 
cial organization, Washington Video Produc- 
ers, Inc. The film company deleted and 
edited the films into a movie, “Operation 
Abolition.” 

The movie carries no credit lines. Appar- 
ently no organization is willing to admit re- 
sponsibility for it. Congressman Francis E. 
WaLtTER, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the HUAC, is shown at the 
opening of the film and appears as one of 
the commentators. An employee of the com- 
mittee is the narrator. 

The movie sets out to prove that the stu- 
dents were inspired and led by Communists. 
It is a very disturbing film and often has 
provoked in the viewers fascistic tendencies 
which may be innate in each of us. 


Is IT AN HONEST MOVIE? 


It is not an honest movie. The men with 
the scissors cut out all pictures of the pro- 
vocative acts by police officers. A reporter 
for the New York Post said: “Never in 20 
years as a reporter have I seen such bru- 
tality.” Police brutality was also reported 
in the stories carried by the New York Times, 
the San Francisco Chronicle, and the Oak- 
land Tribune. 

The film does not show the Care taken by 
the students to prevent infiltration, violence, 
and rioting. The narrator of the movie talks 
about violence on the part of the students, 
but there are no pictures of student violence. 
With a few minor exceptions, there was 
none. By the use of scissors the producers 
were able to change the chronology of 
events so that acts that did not happen 
consecutively are shown as if there were 
a casual relationship between them, when 
there was not. 

In the introduction to the film, Congress- 
man WALTER dramatically warns that the 
audience will see known Communists at 
work. He names them. He deliberately 
plants the implication that the Commu- 
nists were there to inspire and lead the 
student demonstration. The truth is that 
the Communists were there because the 
committee had subpenaed them. 
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DISTORTED TRUTH 


Our concern is not to defend the students. . 


Some of them were provoked into doing 
things they should not have done. 

Our concern is that an agency of our Gov- 
ernment has so grossly distorted the truth of 
what happened that the net effect is a lie. 
The HUAC has had a great deal to say about 
the dishonesty of Communists. Yet the 
committee has resorted to the same tactics. 
It has been subversive of the American 
ideals of truthfulness, fairplay, and justice. 
This kind of propaganda does not contribute 
to an informed public. 

We are also concerned about the emotional 
response provoked in viewers of the movie. 
The response is often fascistic in nature and 
doubly evil since it is inspired by a deliber- 
ate misrepresentation of the truth. The 
chief investigator for the HUAC on the west 
coast has publicly admitted, on the Good- 
win Knight television show, that the film 
contains inaccuracies and distortions. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


There are several things that you can do 
about this film. 

1. Get additional information. See the 
article in the Reporter magazine for Novem- 
ber 24, 1960. Send 15 cents to the Bay Area 
Student Committee, 2317B McGee Avenue, 
Berkeley 3, Calif., for a copy of “In Search 
of Truth.” 

2. If you hear that an organization is 
planning to show the movie, go to the leader 
and tell him the facts, trying to persuade 
him not to show the film. If the film is 
shown try to get permission for an informed 
person to appear on the program to give the 
other side of the story. 

8. Ask your Representative in Congress to 
join with others who are seeking public re- 
buke for House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and its part in this un-American 
activity. 





Should State and Local Governments 
Look to Washington for Help? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in October, last year, I had the opportu- 
nity of addressing the annual conference 
of the Governmental Research Associa- 
tion, meeting in St. Louis. At that time 
my topic was “Should State and Local 
Governments Look to Washington for 
Help?” I should like to insert this 
speech in the Recorp at this time: 


SHOULD STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS LOOK 
TO WASHINGTON FOR HELP? 


(Remarks of Hon. THomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri, at the annual conference of the 
Governmental Research Association, Tiara 
Room, Park Plaza Hotel, Oct. 4, 1960.) 

I always enjoy having a title for a speech 
picked for me, particularly when the title 
contains good negative and affirmative preg- 
nants. In the process of picking out the 
overtones hidden in the semantics one some- 
times can develop a much clearer presenta- 
tion of the real issues involved. The title 
I have, “Should State and Local Govern- 
ments Look to Washington for Help?” is a 
beauty. It contains just about all the over- 
tones a speaker could ask for. 

First, I believe almost everyone believes 
that State and local governments should 
look to themselves before looking anywhere 
else for help. So one of the issues hidden 
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in the title is whether the State and local 
governments have done everything they can 
for themselves and therefore are appropri- 
ately in a position to look to Washington for 
help. 

ietont, I think almost everyone believes 
that there are many areas which by their 
nature may be essentially State or essentially 
local and yet require coordination or direct 
action on the part of each other and on the 
part of the Federal Government. There is 
considerable room for discussion and debate 
concerning the balance between Federal, 
State, and local governmental action, and 
may I add action by private enterprise in 
these areas. The essential point to drive 
home, however, it that it is not a question 
of black and white. I know of no one who 
wants to abolish the Federal Government 
on the theory that it has no place to play in 
the complex of our society. On the other 
hand if there are people who would abolish 
State governments they are certainly in the 
minority and would not admit it openly and 
therefore we may assume for the sake of de- 
bate there are none. Certainly there 
are none who would abolish local govern- 
ments. Therefore, lest I be caught in a se- 
mantic trap by the title of this address if 
I were to answer its question by saying “No,” 
which is my inclination, I have to make it 
quite clear that I believe there are many 
areas where the Federal Government must 
and should act and if it failed to act State 
and local governments would be hard pressed 
to meet the obligations I believe they have. 
Insistence on the part of local and State 
governments that the Federal Government 
meet its obligations would not fit under 
the term “Look to Washington for help.” 
In these instances, they would look to 
Washington for fulfillment of its obliga- 
tions. 

What I am trying to say is that a large 
part of the discussion before us should re- 
late to the pros and cons of where Federal, 
State, and local jurisdictional boundary lines 
should be drawn from the standpoint of 
present efficient handling of our social prob- 
lems with regard to future abilities to meet 
these social problems. If one of the three 
layers of government is not meeting its re- 
sponsibilities based upon whatever is agreed 
as the best division of responsibilities I sug- 
gest that the question should then direct 
itself to the layer of government which is 
derelict to see what if anything can be done 
to redeem it. 

I have set forth the ground rules for a 
discussion; now let me see if by applying 
these ground rules to specific issues I can 
make what I have been trying to get across 
clear. 

Before doing this, I want to get the whole 
situation of local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment into better perspective. There has 
been so much loose talk about public 
squalor vis-a-vis private opulence, particu- 
larly by politicians with economic back- 
grounds, that a good look at a few statistics 
is necessary. I am indebted to the excellent 
paper of one of your panelists, Dr. Roger A. 
Freeman, entitled “Tax Burden in the 1960's, 
and the Means of Financing It,” for getting 
this matter into better perspective. Dr. 
Freeman quotes an article in Harper’s for 
July 1960, by Peter F. Drucker, as follows: 
“This tremendous expansion of the (local) 
governments has gone more than halfway 
toward restoring the pre-New Deal balance 
between the national and local governments 
in the domestic field. It has made the (local) 
governments at least potentially the really 
dynamic, expansionist, innovating organs in 
American social policy.” I believe the statis- 
tics support this statement. As Dr. Free- 
man points out, the National Government 
share of all public revenues shrank from 
79 percent in 1944, to 64 percent in 1959. 
Two other points from Dr. Freeman's paper: 
“During peacetime, State and local govern- 
ments, with all their much vaunted dis- 
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abilities, managed to expand their revenues 
at a more rapid pace than the National Gov- 
ernment.” “Two-thirds of the State legis- 
latures raised taxes in 1955, and again in 
1959. Counties, school districts, and other 
local governments have been pushing up 
their taxes, gradually and consistently, year 
after year.” 

I must try to dispose of another miscon- 
ception before moving to the meat of my 
discussion. The economic statistics com- 
pletely belie the allegation of public squalor. 
Whatever indicator one would wish to take, 
miles of highways per capita, miles of sewer 
lines per capita, per capita number of homes 
serviced by sewage disposal plants, or miles 
of streams no longer contaminated, airport 
facilities per capita, parks per capita, or 
usage per park, hospital beds per capita, 
medical facilities of all sorts per capita, 
classrooms per school population, teachers 
per pupil capita, the record of recent years 
in all areas of the public realm shows a 
magnificent growth rate. Furthermore, the 
quality increase’ in all of these areas of pub- 
lic domain is equaly remarkable. There has 
also been a very healthy productivity in- 
crease of the worker in these areas which 
assures us in the long run of lower costs. 

I find that each time I seek to set the 
record straight by responding to the critics 
of our affluent society they issue a barrage 
of non sequitur by alleging that I and those 
who hold my views by citing these figures 
showing progress are complacent and that 
we don’t want more progress in these areas. 
This is completely false, of course. We cer- 
tainly do not believe the United States is 
heaven on earth, although I will say it is 
the only society I know which has emerged 
from an economy of scarcity to an economy 
of plenty. As a result we do have some 
entirely new problems and new bases upon 
which the solution to these problems must 
be found. 

I believe the best way to get increased 
growth or progress in the field of community 
facilities and education is to examine those 
communities which have progressed to see 
how they have met their problems, and then 
examine those areas which have not pro- 
gressed as well and see why they have failed 
to meet their problems. I recall at the time 
of the 1958-59 recession I was asked to be 
the Republican spokesman to address the 
jobless who had ridden, not marched, to 
Washington. I followed Senator JOHNSON, 
the majority leader of the Senate, who spoke 
in behalf of the Democratic Party. Senator 
JOHNSON said he was going to introduce a 
resolution immediately to create a joint com- 
mittee which would go into the depressed 
areas of our country to see what was wrong. 
I rejoined that I thought a joint committee 
to look into the nondepressed areas to see 
what was right might be a more fruitful 
exercise in assisting the areas where things 
were wrong. 

I might add neither Senator JOHNSON’s 
resolution nor my suggestion were imple- 
mented because the recession had already 
ended; it was April 1959. Regrettably, as 
usual, the Congress with the pressure off 
addressed itself to other things. I still think 
the time to repair a roof is when the sun is 
shining, and I regret that the subcommittee 
which has jurisdiction of unemployment in- 
surance, of which I am a member, did not 
dig into the problems of present-day unem- 
ployment. I am certain we will find the 
best solution to depressed areas problems in 
improving the Federal-State unemployment 
insurance system rather than the direct ap- 
proach which is contained in most propos- 
als for Federal aid to depressed areas. 

I want to call attention to an editorial 
appearing in last night’s Post-Dispatch en- 
titled “Encouraging Pollution Control”: 

“Missouri should give serious considera- 
tion to a proposal that it adopt an Illinois 
statute permitting mandamus proceedings 
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to compel local governmental units to issue 
revenue bonds for sewage treatment and dis- 
posal. 

“The proposal comes from the general 
counsel of the metropolitan sewer district, 
Charles B. Kaiser. Illinois has won national 
and even international recognition for its 
accomplishments in abating water pollution. 
It led the Nation last year in the amount of 
sewage treatment work under construction. 
Its antipollution laws have been adopted as 
a model by Japan. What are the legislative 
forces behind these brilliant results? 

“The most telling force, Mr. Kaiser be- 
lieves, allows the State water pollution board 
to apply to the attorney general for action. 
That official must then file suit in State 
court to compel municipalities or other local 
governments to issue the necessary revenue 
bonds. Illinois has used this power 25 times 
in the past 10 years. Its model statutes also 
provide that a governing body can issue reve- 
nue bonds without an election unless 15 per- 
cent of the voters raise an objection. If ob- 
jection is raised, a simple majority vote 
decides. 

“Some such force as the Illinois mandamus 
idea is probably going to be required to get 
things going in Missouri’s worst problem 
spots. The job is estimated to cost more 
than $9 million in St. Joseph, $70 million in 
Kansas City, $60 million to $80 million or 
more in St. Louis. St. Joseph voters have 
twice rejected a bond issue and the US. De- 
partment of Justice has been asked to bring 
the first suit under the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act against it. Kansas City 
is defying an order by the State water pollu- 
tion board to issue no more sewer extension 
permits until it makes a start on a sewage 
program. St. Louis is so far best off of the 
three cities, though a year behind schedule. 

“The Governor of Missouri will have a 
great deal to do with the way in which this 
large and growing problem is met. What do 
John M. Dalton, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, and Edward Farmer, the Re- 
publican candidate, think of Mr. Kaiser's 
suggestions?” 

I don’t know what Mr. Dalton or Mr. 
Farmer have to say, but I know what I have 
to say; as a Federal legislator, I say, “Hurrah, 
let’s get to it.” 

The Federal Government has an interest 
in the subject of controlling water pollution 
even though it is essentially a local and 
State problem. The Federal Government’s 
concern arises from its jurisdiction over 
navigable streams. The Federal Govern- 
ment is taking an active part in abatement 
of water pollution both from the standpoint 
of meeting its responsibilities as they relate 
to this basic jurisdiction, but also from the 
standpoint of serving as a gatherer and dis- 
seminator of information of what is being 
done in the area of water pollution abate- 
ment by the States and local communities 
and by the private persons and businesses. 

However, the recent bills before the Con- 
gress on Federal aid to assist the States 
and local communities in combating water 
pollution would have the Federal Govern- 
ment directly help to finance sewage dis- 
posal plants and other facilities which many 
of us believe are more efficiently financed by 
the local governments. 

Just what happens to the citizens of the 
State of Illinois who have moved for- 
ward to assume their responsibilities if the 
Federal Government steps in and provides 
moneys taken from Illinois citizens as well 
as other citizens to meet the problems of 
Missouri? Is that the way to encourage 
States and communities in the future to 
face up to the problems they are best suited 
to meet? I hardly think so. 

The issue should be determined, not by 
whether Federal funds can help the laggards, 
but by whether the Federal Government is 
better suited to handle the problems than 
the State or local government. 
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Incidentally, I have a bill I introduced 
to help in the water pollution problem 
which I believe would help more than 10 
times the amount of money proposed be 
spent directly by the Federal Government 
in this area. My bill simply provides that 
business may amortize more rapidly for 
Federal income tax purposes the cost of 
building sewage treatment plants to prop- 
erly care for industrial and other wastes 
which pollute the streams. There is no 
question that there is a great cost involved 
in building these disposal plants and more 
businesses could and would build them if 
they had a more adequate way of financing 
them. My bill would provide a practical 
answer. 

The point I am making however relates 
not to the merits of my proposal or the Illi- 
nois program as set forth in the Post-Dis- 
patch editorial, but rather to the question 
of whether our society meets social needs 
and problems and how do we most efficiently 
meet these needs. 

May I now discuss the issue of Federal 
aid to education, whether it be school con- 
struction or teachers salaries or what, to get 
across a few points? Most Americans are 
of the opinion that education advances more 
surely and steadily in both quantity and 
quality by maintaining control of educa- 
tional matters at the local level. Even those 
who have been advocating massive Federal 
expenditures to education give lipservice to 
this doctrine. The arguments for Federal 
aid to education have been placed on the 
basis of the alleged inability of the com- 
munities to cope with the social needs for 
more and better education. 

In 1956 I voted for Federal aid for school 
construction, rather reluctantly I might add. 
Let me tell you why I did. I felt we had 
an emergency situation which had been pro- 
duced by four rather unexpected and un- 
usual developments: (1) During World War 
II we had built practically no new schools, 
so we hadn’t even kept pace with the nor- 
mal population increase through births; (2) 
we had a phenomenal baby crop during 
World War II. The birth rate has remained 
high to the near present although quite re- 
cently it seems to be tapering off; (3) we 
experienced the rapid suburbanization which 
has been going on all over the country since 
World War II. Children moved out of in- 
teriors of cities and from rural areas into 
the suburbs so many school classrooms in 
existence were abandoned or not fully used; 
(4) we experienced a severe inflation which 
devalued the dollar. 

The impact of heavy inflation on the real 
estate tax system was extremely damaging 
to education. The real estate tax system, of 
course, is the basic tax system for raising 
revenues for schools and local communities. 
The dollar expenditures in the budgets of 
the school districts rose with inflation, 
therefore it became necessary to increase 
real estate tax revenues to make up for this 
increase. Real estate taxation is based upon 
a system of real estate assessment which in 
almost all communities is a continuing proc- 
ess without any built-in provisions for re- 
evaluation to reflect any fluctuation of the 
value of the dollar. Residences and build- 
ings erected before 1946 had been appraised 
in terms of the pre-1946 value of the dollar. 
Residences and buildings erected after 1946 
were appraised in terms of the inflated dollar. 
Any increase in the rate of real estate taxes 
therefore bore more heavily on the newer 
properties which already were being taxed 
inequitably because of the different dollar 
value with which they originally were ap- 
praised. Furthermore, the newer residences, 
by and large, were owned by the younger 
families who already were bearing the heavy 
cost of raising children and the heavy initial 
cost of starting a household. Increasing tax 
rates was a very difficult burden on the “little 
people” whom all politicians love. 
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There was only one real fair answer to the 
situation and this was a difficult job both 
mechanically and politically. The answer 
was to reevaluate all the real estate on the 
assessment books in terms of the new dollar. 
Many communities faced up to this difficult 
task and are now over the hump as far as 
this problem is concerned. Many communi- 
ties have still failed to face up to the task 
and they are still experiencing difficulties. 

I felt the Federal Government through 
its fiscal policies was largely responsible for 
some of the difficulty the local communities 
and school boards were experiencing right 
after the war. I felt that the danger to local 
control of our schools by the Federal Gov- 
ernment assisting in meeting the emergency 
situation by providing funds for school con- 
struction until the communities could make 
the necessary adjustments was minimal if 
it were, by definition, temporarily tied to the 
emergency. Education to me is always an 
emergency. Kids are kids such a short time 
and temporizing with the problems of their 
education leaves us with untrained adults 
or possible juvenile delinquents which is 
real waste. 

I was shocked to find some of the most 
stalwart supporters of Federal aid to educa- 
tion who claim they are not interested in 
getting the Federal Government into edu- 
cation on a permanent basis resisting the 
two amendments offered by those who went 
along with the emergency theory to be cer- 
tain that it was temporary and did relate to 
an emergency. These amendments were: 
(1) To base the allocation of Federal money 
upon need rather than upon per capita stu- 
dent population; (2) to require matching 
funds on the part of the State and local 
governments. I can only conclude from the 
actions of these federalists that they sought 
to use the emergency as a device to get the 
Federal Government further into the field 
of education on a permanent basis. Why 
won’t they argue their case openly? There 
is plenty of fair argument, although I dis- 
agree with it, that can be advanced in be- 
half of the Federal Government moving fur- 
ther into the field of education permanently. 
Let’s start debating the issue. 

Let me pose another problem that has 
created difficulties for some communities in 
meeting their educational and other prob- 
lems. Many of our new residential suburbs 
have become what have been called bedroom 
communities. These communities failed to 
zone their municipality to permit industry, 
business, and sometimes even commerce and 
professions to enter. The result is that the 
entire tax base is the real estate tax on fam- 
ily residences. It requires a very wealthy 
community to finance education and com- 
munity facilities on such a narrow tax base. 
Many communities have zoned themselves 
with a great deal more intelligence. Let me 
illustrate by a local community in St. Louis 
County almost nonexistent 10 years ago, now 
having a population of over 10,000, almost 
all in the medium-income brackets. The vil- 
lage of Crestwood. Crestwood zoned itself 
with great understanding and care. A pass- 
ing visit to the community would make one 
think it was just another bedroom commu- 
nity, so well have they zoned their industrial 
and commercial areas. Yet Crestwood de- 
rives 75 percent of its revenue from the tax 
on its industries and commercial enterprises. 
Crestwood has little or no bonded indebted- 
ness, and yet it has met its obligations for 
education and community facilities in a 
commendable fashion. Its residential tax 
rate is relatively low. 

The pressures on the Congress to assist 
local communities and school districts largely 
come from those communities and districts 
which have failed to reset up their real 
estate tax systems to correct for the damage 
of the World War II inflation, which have 
failed to zone or rezone with care and in- 
telligence, which have failed to consolidate 
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with other districts or communities when 
they are in their very nature too small a 
base upon which to operate community 
facilities. 

I pose this question. Just what effect does 
Federal aid to these grasshopper communi- 
ties have on the ants * * * those who have 
faced up to their problems and responsibili- 
ties? Under the Federal tax system the ants 
who have already paid for their own facili- 
ties will have to assist in paying for the 
grasshoppers who have not paid and yet 
still have it in their power to pay. 

I appreciate the argument of the fed- 
eralists who state that there are certain 
communities that do not have the ability 
to pay even if these corrections were made. 
For years I have been challenging that state- 
ment as it referred to alleged poor States, 
particularly States in the South. I have 
examined into the tax base and the industry 
of these States and I don’t believe a case 
can be made for any one of them. They all 
have it within their abilities to meet their 
problems if they desire to do so. However, 
a real case can be made for equalization 
within a State, and I believe all States have 
equalization laws. The need for equaliza- 
tion laws, particularly for education at the 
State level, is rarely disputed anymore. Yet, 
here is where a great deal of improvement 
is needed to meet the problems of certain 
communities and certain areas within a 
State in our dynamic economy. There is a 
basic inability of certain areas to meet the 
costs of modern education and up-to-date 
sewage facilities, among other things. The 
Ozark areas of Missouri is an example. But 
Missouri with the metropolitan complexes 
of Kansas City and St. Louis is certainly in 
a position to handle the job. 

Due to the racial problem we have many 
other areas where proper zoning has been 
thwarted. The communities where the prob- 
lems exist are experiencing real difficulty in 
providing the facilities needed to meet the 
desired high standards. However, this is 
not really a cost problem. It is a difficult 
social problem and though some people may 
regard it as too difficult to handle, it still 
must be handled. Certainly, to pass it off as 
a cost problem, as we have done in many of 
our Federal housing problems, tends to ag- 
gravate rather than to relieve the problem. 

The federalists argue that the States can- 
not meet these problems because of a 
built-in error in their political structure. 
They point to the unequal representation of 
urban areas vis-a-vis rural areas in the State 
legislatures. There certainly is this unequal 
representation, but an analysis of the de- 
velopment of America or any industrial so- 
ciety would reveal why this is so at any 
given point of time, and will continue to 
do so, unless our society stabilizes. Amer- 
ica started out 90 percent rural. Today it 
is only 20 percent rural. Political institu- 
tions reflect what was, not what is, and we 
are always catching up with what is. I 
don't find it alarming to find representation 
on the basis of what was 20 years ago if 
I can be fairly certain that it will be modi- 
fied although I, too, may become impatient 
with its slowness. Our entire history shows 
that we do modify our political structure 
to reflect the switch in populations. I re- 
gard this argument, to a large extent, as an 
excuse on the part of the federalists as to 
why States should not deal with the prob- 
lems right at hand. Furthermore, reappor- 
tionment within the State so that repre- 
sentation catches up with population 
changes and shifts is fully within the power 
of the people including the federalists who 
are people of the State to implement. States 
are constantly facing up to this problem 
and meeting it. I know of no States except 
our very newest which have not had reap- 
portionment laws in their histories. 

Let me revert to the problem of educa- 
tion to make another point. A great deal 
of the problems of the increased costs in 
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education regrettably reflect the basic hu- 
man resistance to change on the part of 
those who are in control of the institution 
which needs to grow. The NEA which has 
become a great lobby group for Federal aid 
to teachers salaries has to a large degree been 
responsible for the inability of communities 
to increase teachers’ salaries as much as we 
all would like to see. First, the State com- 
ponents that go to make up the NEA have a 
stronghold, a stranglehold in some States like 
Missouri, on the teaching profession at the 
primary and secondary school levels. Col- 
lege graduates cannot become teachers by 

examinations or meeting other rea- 
sonable standards; they can only become 
teachers if they go to State-run teachers 
colleges. 

The graduates of some of our finest pri- 
vate schools find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to become primary or secondary 
teachers in Missouri’s public schools. This 
downgrades quality and productivity in the 
teaching profession itself. The Teachers 
Union has been resisting for years the in- 
novation of teachers aids. By utilizing 
persons with lesser skills for the routine type 
work connected with teaching, we could 
increase teacher productivity greatly and 
increase salaries within the present budgets 
for the competent teachers in the process. 
The innovation of educational TV, which 
many top educators have hailed as being 
as great a revolution in teaching as the 
innovation of movable type was in the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, has also been 
resisted. I have heard professors, as well 
as secondary and primary teachers, present 
their objections to educational TV this way: 
‘Does anyone believe that TV and visual 
aid can replace the lecture and the book?” 
This is a false presentation. The printed 
book did not replace the lecture, but it 
certainly provided such an amazing supple- 
ment that it is difficult for us today to realize 
that the first academy had no books and 
was all lecture. So it is with educational 
TV. It will not replace books, or lectures, 
but it certainly will nobly supplement them. 
Through educational TV all our students all 
over the country can hear the best lectures 
of our brilliant teachers, not just a limited 
few, even after the teachers have died. Just 
imagine the increased productivity in the 
teaching profession from the development of 
this new and amazing teaching mechanism 
and skill. I dwell on increased productivity 
because through increased productivity we 
can increase not only our quality of educa- 
tion but also the salaries of our teachers 
without the need to increase the budget. 

There is another area of basic reform and 
progress which would permit us to upgrade 
education, both to increase its quality, ex- 
tend it quantitatively, and lessen its cost. 
Presently we use our school plants and over- 
head only 9 months out of 12 months each 
year. The reason for this obvious uneco- 
nomic situation has its origin in another 
more basic social need which existed in the 
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past, though it no longer exists today. We 
needed our children in agriculture enter- 
prise 3 summer months each year. 

Today we are no longer an agricultural 
society and there is no longer any reason 
for operating our schools in such an ineffi- 
cient manner. I hasten to state that I am 
not talking about extending the school year 
for teacher and pupil from 9 months to 12. 
Perhaps for good educational reasons we may 
wish to keep the 3 months leisure for the 
individual pupil and teacher. However, 
Dartmouth College has gone away from the 
traditional two 4%4-month semesters to the 
three 3-month trimester in order to lay 
the groundwork for four 3-month quarters 
each year. So our primary and secondary 
schools can easily do the same. We might 
have to air-condition our school buildings 
in order to utilize the summer months, but 
we would have more than enough imme- 
diate savings, let alone future savings, from 
this kind of efficiency to take care of these 
costs. Right off the bat we would have an 
easing of need for new classrooms. We 
would also have additional funds with 
which to pay teachers and increase their 
salaries. 

By delving in deeply into one of the areas 
where there are great pressures today for 
State and local governments to look to Wash- 
ington for help, I have tried to point up my 
main thesis. Do they need help from Wash- 
ington? Is the real help they need right at 
hand in analyzing and facing up to the 
problems that confront them? Have other 
communities faced the same problems and 
met them? I believe we must answer these 
questions first before there should be any 
looking to Washington for help. 

On the other hand, there may be areas 
where the Federal Government should be 
doing a job. Let’s look into this briefly. I 
believe the Federal Government has a big 
job to do in education which, by the way, 
it is doing to some degree. A failure of the 
Federal Government to do its job may indeed 
put the communities in a position not to 
ask for help; but rather, to raise cain be- 
cause the Federal Government is not meet- 
ing its responsibilities. I think the Federal 
Government must be a gatherer of informa- 
tion and a disseminator of information about 
what is going on in education. In other 
words, if a local school board is thinking 
about an educational innovation and won- 
ders whether it has been tried any place 
before and, if so, with what success or with 
what failure, the Federal Government should 
be able to supply the answer. I believe the 
Federal Government has a big job today, 
which it has hardly touched, of developing 
nomenclature for the skills that exist and 
are needed in our society and relating those 
skills to whatever training or educational 
processes there may be for creating and 
improving these skills. 

This is a continuing process and it is more 
difficult the more rapidly our society is ad- 
vancing technologically. New skills come in, 
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old skills become obsolete and of no social 
value. It is in this area that we should 
grapple with what is referred to as distressed 
areas. These areas are almost invariably 
areas where frictional or technological un- 
employment has hit a basic industry of the 
area. The greatest area of frictional unem- 
ployment today is our rural areas where the 
amazing technological advancement in agri- 
culture has occurred so rapidly that millions 
of people who used to be able to depend upon 
their agricultural skills for a livelihood find 
that these skills have become obsolete and 
unneeded. One man and 1 acre can provide 
the food and fiber that five men and 5 
acres formerly could provide. This continu- 
ing social problem could be handled admir- 
ably by tying it to our excellent Federal- 
State unemployment insurance system. We 
must relate frictional unemployment to re- 
training, rehabilitation, and education and 
treat it as an essential economic cost of do- 
ing business. 

Whenever I try to tackle this subject I 
feel frustrated. I have spent most of my 
time defining what I believe are the real 
issues and exposing those which I believe 
to be false tssues. In this process I end up 
finding I have had little time to debate that 
which I would love to debate. At which 
level of government do we best handle these 
various social problems we have placed in 
the public sector of our economy? This kind 
of debate can only come about when we have 
eliminated the stagnation which today ex- 
ists in public discussion. This stagnation 
arises when one school of thought alleges 
that only that school is interested in meet- 
ing the social problems of the day and those 
who are in disagreement with the proposed 
solutions are thereby uninterested in the 
problems or are so blind or calloused that 
they are unaware of the problems. I would 
also call for a cessation of the kind of discus- 
sion which emanates from the other extreme 
group which dubs any suggestion of the Fed- 
eral Government doing this or that as “so- 
cialism.” I must confess that my sympa- 
thies are much more with those who utter 
the cry “socialism,” because this term at 
least has a dictionary definition which we 
can refer to for intelligent debate and accu- 
rate rebuttal. And, indeed, a further ex- 
pansion of the Federal Government can 
rightly be called socialistic, however, not with 
the nasty overtone that the user of the word 
frequently seeks to impart. 

May we start discussing the questions of 
the part the Federal Government is playing, 
should play, or might play in various areas 
of the public domain from the standpoint 
of efficiency in getting the job done with 
proper regard for retaining the necessary 
posture to meet the continuing aspects which 
most social problems present. May the day 
soon come when we can begin this type of 
adult discussion. Too long have we been in 
the never-never land of TV westerns, the 
good guys against the bad guys. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 2, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

Rev. William H. Moss, National Chap- 
lain of the American Legion, and pastor 
of the First Methodist Church, Pulaski, 
Tenn., offered the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Father, for the 
love of country born in the hearts of 
our statesmen and our veterans. We 
thank Thee that this is not a selfish love, 
but is the outgrowth of the ideals for 


which our country stands: justice, free- 
dom, and democracy. 

We know, O God, that in this historic 
Chamber, as well as on the battleffelds, 
patriots have fought to preserve our 
liberties. We are aware that the Sena- 
tors here today are waging a struggle 
for the minds and hearts of men against 
a relentless foe. Give them, dear Lord, 
the strength, the wisdom, and the sense 
of Thy presence, that they may never 
waver from the ultimate goal of free- 
dom from want and fear for all peo- 
ples everywhere, without which there 
can be no lasting peace. 

We ask this in Thy holy name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
February 28, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Mil- 
ler, one of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
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reading clerks, notified the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 87-1, the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. Mack, of Illinois, Mr. Denton, of 
Indiana, Mr. SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, and 
Mr. Bray, of Indiana, as members of the 
Joint Committee To Commemorate the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the First 
Inaugural of Abraham Lincoln, on the 
part of the House. 

The message also notified the Senate 
that Mr. Burteson, of Texas, Mr. Hays, 
of Ohio, and Mr. ScHENcK, of Ohio, had 
been elected members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing on the part of the 
House. 

The message further notified the Sen- 
ate that Mr. Burieson, of Texas, Mr. 
Jones, of Missouri, Mr. SmitH of Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. SCHENCK, of Ohio, and Mr. 
CorsEtt, of Pennsylvania, had been 
elected members of the Joint Committee 
of Congress on the Library on the part 
of the House. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 4806) to 
provide for the establishment of a tem- 
porary program of extended unemploy- 
ment compensation, to provide for a 
temporary increase in the rate of the 
Federal unemployment tax, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 4806) to provide for 
the establishment of a temporary pro- 
gram of extended unemployment com- 
pensation, to provide for a temporary 
increase in the rate of the Federal un- 
employment tax, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate today. 





PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Aubrey 
Gasque, of the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts, be allowed to sit in the 
Senate during the debate on the judge- 
ships bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE AND FOR- 
ESTRY TO FILE A REPORT BY 
MIDNIGHT ‘TONIGHT—INDIVID- 
UAL AND SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry may 
have until 12 o’clock midnight to file its 
report on the feed grains bill, S. 993. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today, consent 
was given to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry to file its report on 
S. 993, the feed grains bill, until mid- 
night tonight. I should now like to ask 
unanimous consent that the same per- 
mission be granted for the filing of in- 
dividual and supplemental views on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are some nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ness, to consider them. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nominations of Mark Sullivan, Jr., to 
be a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, Daniel J. McCauley, to be a 
Member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, John S. Bragdon, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
John P. Weitzel, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and John P. 
Weitzel, to be U.S. Executive Director of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, which nominat- 
ing messages were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: ate 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, Charles W. 
Yost, of New York, Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt, of New York, and Philip M. Klutznick, 
of Illinois, to be representatives of the 
United States of America to the 15th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations; 

William B. Macomber, Jr., of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan: 

Clifton R. Wharton, of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Norway; 
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Thomas K. Finletter, of New York, to be 
the U.S. permanent representative on the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization; and 

Roger W. Tubby, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare: 

James J. Reynolds, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; 

Charles Donahue, of Maine, to be Solicitor 
for the Department of Labor; 

Luther L. Terry, of Alabama, to be Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service; and 

Frank W. McCulloch, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

William Lucius Cary, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; 

J. Allen Frear, of Delaware, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; and 

Joseph P. McMurray, of New York, to be 
@ member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Norman M. Clapp, of Wisconsin, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

Col. Jackson Graham, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission; and 

Aubrey J. Wagner, of Tennessee, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of John Williams Macy, Jr., of 
Connecticut, to be Civil Service Com- 
missioner for the remainder of the term 
expiring March 1, 1965. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I take 
great pride that Mr. John Macy, Jr., a 
distinguished resident of Connecticut, 
has been nominated for the post of Civil 
Service Commissioner. 

This is a highly important position, 
and I believe that over the years John 
Macy has demonstrated superb qualifica- 
tions for it: outstanding personal ability, 
sound judgment, and a wealth of admin- 
istrative experience. 

I, of course, take some pride in the 
fact that the nominee was educated in 
Connecticut at Wesleyan University and 
that he later held the post of executive 
vice president there. 

He has held important administrative 
posts with the Social Security Board, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the De- 
partment of the Army, where he was 
Assistant Secretary. He has _ served 
more recently as Executive Director of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

John Macy’s record is a record of dis- 
tinguished performance in a variety of 
responsible posts requiring great admin- 
istrative ability. I know that he will 
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make an able Civil Service Commissioner 
and I am greatly pleased at the swift 
manner in which the Senate has han- 
dled his confirmation. 





POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frederick C. Belen, of Michigan, 
to be Assistant Postmaster General. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 





THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Richard S. Morse, of Massachu- 
setts, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William F. Schaub, of Ohio, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ramsey Clark, of Texas, to be 
Assistant Attorney General. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is a pleasure for me to recommend to 
the Senate Mr. Ramsey Clark as an 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States. I have known him for more than 
10 years. I had the privilege of being 
a member of the State bar of Texas and 
a member of the Texas State Board of 
Law Examiners 9 years ago when Mr. 
Clark was examined for admission to the 
Texas bar. I helped administer that 
examination. Ramsey Clark had a won- 
derful academic record before he came 
to the bar. I found him to be a brilliant 
student and a brilliant prospect for the 
bar. Mr. Clark comes from a family that 
has made a long and notable contribu- 
tion to the legal, judicial, and govern- 
mental history of Texas. He numbers 
among his ancestors drafters and signers 
of the present constitution of Texas. His 
father is a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; his father has two 
brothers numbered among the most emi- 
nent lawyers of the Texas bar. 

Ramsey Clark in 9 years has risen toa 
position of eminence and leadership in 
the Texas bar. I predict that in the 
position to which he has been now as- 
signed, in charge of public lands, he will 
make an outstanding record in the De- 
partment of Justice, and in doing so, he 
will follow a record of three generations 
that have demonstrated legal ability and 
the eminence of his family in Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is: Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Herbert J. Miller, Jr., of Mary- 
land, to be Assistant Attorney General. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that certain 
nominations reported from the Foreign 
Relations Committee be laid before the 
Senate at this time. I have discussed 
this matter with the minority leader, and 
he is agreeable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
stated. 





REPRESENTATIVES TO 15TH SES- 
SION OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
UNITED NATIONS 


The legislative clerk read the following 
nominations to be representatives of the 
United States of America to the 
15th session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations: 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois. 

Charles W. Yost, of New York. 

Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, of New 
York. 

Philip M. Kutznick, of Dlinois. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 





AMBASSADORS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas K. Finletter, of New 
York, to be the U.S. permanent repre- 
sentative on the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clifton R. Wharton, of California, 
a Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Norway. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William B. Macomber, Jr., of 
New York, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Roger W. Tubby, of New York, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today, the Senate 
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confirmed a number of nominations re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. All of them were outstand- 
ing individuals. They were selected for 
appointments as our representatives in 
the United Nations, and also Mr. Roger 
W. Tubby to be an Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs; Thomas K. 
Finletter, to be U.S. permanent repre- 
sentative on the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; Clifton 
R. Wharton, our present Minister to 
Rumania, to be Ambassador to Norway; 
and William B. Macomber, Jr., to be Am- 
bassador to the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. 

I rise at this time to express my per- 
sonal gratification at the appointment of 
all of these individuals, but most espe- 
cially at the appointment of William B. 
Macomber, Jr., who has served with dis- 
tinction as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Affairs. 

I know of no one in that position who 
has performed more creditably. I think 
this is an outstanding appointment. I 
know Mr. Macomber has the good wishes 
of all the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, both Democratic and 
Republican; and I want to take this 
occasion to publicly express my respects 
to this outstanding young man, and my 
gratification for the many jobs he has 
performed with distinction, dignity, and 
on a nonpartisan basis. 

It is my belief that we are indeed 
fortunate to have a man of Mr. Macom- 
ber’s ability represent us in this most 
important post; and I know I speak for 
the entire Foreign Relations Committee, 
and, for that matter, the entire Senate, 
when I say we wish him well in that 
post. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am gratified to 
hear the highly complimentary remarks 
of our distinguished majority leader 
about my fellow townsman and long- 
time personal friend, William Macomber. 

I agree completely with the sentiments 
expressed by the majority leader. Mr. 
Macomber has performed his duties in 
the State Department in a highly credit- 
able fashion, and has won the respect 
of every Member of this body. 

I know all of us wish him well in his 
new assignment. I congratulate the 
President on the selection and on his 
securing the services of such a fine young 
man as our Ambassador in Jordan, which 
is indeed an important and critical 
American outpost in the Middle East. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I associate myself with 
my brother from New York and the able 
majority leader in congratulating the 
President and the Government as a dis- 
tinguished and dedicated young man, 
William Macomber, takes an important 
assignment in the Foreign Service of the 
Government of the United States. 

I know very few people who are as 
dedicated to the public service of this 
country, and, more particularly, to the 
Foreign Service, as is the former Assist- 
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ant Secretary of State, Mr. Macomber. 
During those years in that position all 
of us came to know him very well, in- 
deed. 

Highly able, highly intelligent, well ex- 
perienced, with an understanding of the 
legislative process and the processes of 
the executive branch, fully skilled and 
schooled in matters of statecraft, he will 
bring to a highly important area of this 
globe a unique and marked ability, and 
with it he will take the best wishes of 
all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
conclusion I wish to say, after serving 
a good many years in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and after 
having had personal contact with a good 
many Assistant Secretaries of State for 
Congressional Relations, all of them good 
men, that to the best of my knowledge 
the only letter of commendation which 
has been sent by that committee and 
signed by all members of that committee 
on both sides of the aisle was the letter 
sent to Mr. Macomber, because of the 
outstanding and sterling work he per- 
formed in the capacity which was his 
in the Department of State. 

Mr. President, I move that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the ac- 
tion taken by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I report 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare four nominations. 

After consultation with the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] and the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. DirrKsEN] I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first nomina- 
tion, 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Frank W. McCulloch, of Illi- 
nois, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the remainder 
of the term expiring August 27, 1965. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Luther L. Terry, of Alabama, to 
be Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Charles Donahue, of Maine, to 
be Solicitor for the Department of 
Labor. 
CVII——191 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James J. Reynolds, of New York, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the President may 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that certain 
Senators, including myself, who wish to 
speak on these nominations, be allowed, 
later today, to include their remarks at 
the appropriate place in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 





CENTENNIAL OF THE DAKOTA 
TERRITORY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe that the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] has a resolution which 
he wishes to present at this time. It 
has the approval of the leadership. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself and my 
colleague of the Dakotas, Senator 
Munpt, Senator Younc, and Senator 
Burpick, I submit a resolution in con- 
nection with the Dakota Territory Cen- 
tennial celebration. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be read and 
be immediately considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The resolution will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 101), as follows: 


Whereas the year 1961 marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the creation by signa- 
ture of President James Buchanan to the 
Organic Act, chapter 86 of the 36th Congress 
on March 2, 1861, of the Dakota Territory; 
and 

Whereas from this vast empire, greater 
than the combined areas of France, Germany, 
and Italy, there have been created and added 
to the Union two whole States and parts of 
three other States; and 

Whereas such States have contributed 
greatly to the strength and enrichment of 
our Nation; and 

Whereas the area comprising the Dakota 
Territory was the scene of an epic westward 
movement which brought and continues to 
bring to fruition the American ideal of 
opportunity for all; and 

Whereas the history of Dakota Territory is 
inextricably woven into the historical fabric 
of America—into its dreams and deeds, into 
its legend and history: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States officially recognizes March 2, 1961, the 
centennial of the creation of the Dakota 
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Territory, as being of significance in the his- 
tory of our Nation, and calls upon the people 
of the United States to give proper recogni- 
tion to the Dakota centennial observation. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I do not desire to speak at 
length. I merely call attention to the 
fact that today is the 100th anniversary 
of the signing by ° President James 
Buchanan of the Organic Act creating 
the Dakota Territory. 

The people of my State have created 
a centennial commission. They are 
raising their own funds for the observ- 
ance of the centennial. We trust that 
the Nation will take cognizance of this 
fact, and will join us in the observance 
of the centennial. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand that the 
resolution does not embody a request 
for Federal funds, but is merely a rec- 
ognition of the day on which the estab- 
lishment of the Dakota Territory was 
declared by President Buchanan. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct and I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois that a few 
days after President Abraham Lincoln 
was inaugurated, he designated Dr. Wil- 
liam Jayne, of Springfield, Dl., to be the 
first Governor of the Dakota Territory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my able colleague from 
South Dakota in the sponsorship of the 
resolution commemorating and taking 
cognizance of the centennial anniversary 
of the creation of the Dakota Territory. 

Although we from the Great Plains 
area must take a back seat to our col- 
leagues from the eastern seaboard when 
it comes to claiming descendancy from 
the valiant and courageous voyagers 
aboard the Mayflower, we can, never- 
theless, point to much dramatic Ameri- 
can history involving the exploration 
and settlement of the Dakota Territory. 

In fact, Will Rogers, himself part 
Cherokee Indian, said at one time: 

Although our ancestors did not come over 
on the Mayflower, many of the Indian people 
associated with the tribes in the Dakotas 
were here to greet the people on the May- 
flower when they arrived. 


Mr. President, many, no doubt, look 
upon us as youngsters in the American 
Union. However, history records that 
the Dakotas were traversed by the Ver- 
endrye Expedition, composed of a group 
of French explorers, in 1738. Shortly 
after the formation of the Union, a 
trading post was established in 1794, by 
Jean Baptiste Truteau, in the area which 
is now Charles Mix County, S. Dak. The 
Dakota Territory was part of the broad 
expanse traveled and explored by the 
famous Lewis and Clark Expedition in 
1804 and 1805, following the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803. 

Major settlement of the area known as 
the Dakota Territory occurred after its 
formal creation by Congress on April 2, 
1861. Since that date, the Dakota Terri- 
tory has been the scene of some of the 
most colorful and dramatic history of 
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the West. It was in the Dakota Terri- 
tory, at Deadwood, that the legendary 
Wild Bill Hickock was shot, over a 
gambling dispute. It was also from an 
Army garrison in South Dakota that 
Gen. George Armstrong Custer led his 
cavalry forces to engage the Sioux war- 
riors in the now famous last stand on 
the Little Big Horn. 

Because of this colorful history and 
such magnificent sights as the Black 
Hills and Mount Rushmore, South Dako- 
ta is rapidly becoming one of the major 
tourist attractions in the United States. 
I know that Senator Case and all other 
South Dakotans join me in extending to 
all Americans an invitation to visit 
South Dakota in 1961 and join with us 
in the celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the creation of the Dakota 
Territory. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
Territory of Dakota, carved out of the 
Louisiana Purchase, celebrates on this 
day its 100th anniversary as an organized 
entity belonging to the United States. 
From Yankton in the present State of 
South Dakota came the petition for 
status as a territory. The petition was 
granted, the Territory organized by an 
act of Congress and on March 2, 1861, 
President Buchanan, just 2 days before 
going out of office, signed into being the 
Territory of Dakota. Later, out of this 
Territory came the States of North and 
South Dakota, the State of Montana, 
and the eastern slope of Idaho. 

The first census showed a white popu- 
lation of 2,402. To this pioneer popu- 
lation now came newspapers, politics, 
the Army, law, and order. Yankton be- 
came the capital, a Territorial legisla- 
ture was formed, and Delegates sent to 
the U.S. Congress. Drought, hostile In- 
dians, and other misfortunes caused the 
Territory to experience slow growth. In 
March 1863, the Territory of Idaho was 
formed, thus removing a section of 
Dakota Territory. In May 1864, Mon- 
tana was organized as a separate Terri- 
tory, leaving the Dakotas at their present 
size. 

By 1872, agitation arose for the fur- 
their division of the Territory and for 
statehood which was finally achieved in 
1889. 

Writing in 1866 of the Dakota Terri- 
tory, Moses K. Armstrong, a pioneer 
Congressman from Minnesota, said: 

Let the early pioneer of the Northwest 
gather courage from the lessons of the past. 
Let him remember that out of a wilderness 
of 30 years ago have grown rich and powerful 
States, with their millions of people, whose 
steamers and railroad trains are thundering 
through every valley, and whose cities and 
church spires are rising from almost every 
hilltop and plain. Who shall say, then, that 
30 years of the future will not build a high- 
way of cities up our navigable and fertile 
valleys, over the golden mountains to the 
ocean. Then will the thoroughfares of travel 
and trade penetrate the interior of the 
Northwest wild and develop its unbounded 
resources. Let us remain true, patient, 
honest, and industrious and the world will 
admire us and fill our lands with people. 
The graves of our early dead will be honored 
in coming years, and the Northwest will 
boast of its wealth, trade, society, institu- 
tions, and men. 
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Congressman Armstrong’s prediction 
was amply justified. Both North Dakota 
and its sister State to the south are 
today far along in the development 
and farsighted use of their natural 
resources. 

Educational institutions are progress- 
ing at every level. Our farmlands are as 
productive as any in the Nation—no 
finer wheat, feed grains, or flax are 
grown anywhere in the country. Oil 
has been discovered in our State, adding 
greatly to its wealth. Energetic at- 
tempts are being made to bring more 
industry into North Dakota. We are 
busy pointing out the advantages which 
industry will find there. 

So, on this the 100th anniversary of 
Dakota Territory’s integration into fel- 
lowship with the rest of the Nation, we 
pause to express gratitude for the bless- 
ings that union has brought us and a 
hope for the continued progress and ful- 
fillment of our common destiny. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the resolution already sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] and cosponsored by me 
and the other Senators from both North 
and South Dakota has noted that today 
marks the 100th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the organic law for the Territory 
of Dakota. This historic occasion 
marked the commencement of a century 
of progress for both our States. 

The rich and varied history of Dakota 
actually began long before the establish- 
ment of the Dakota Territory. Orig- 
inally a part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
the French explorer, LaSalle, claimed 
all of the land drained by the Missouri 
River for France in 1682. Subsequently, 
the first white man to enter North Da- 
kota, Pierre Verendrye, visited Mandan 
Indians on the Missouri River in 1738. 
Part of this land was later claimed by 
both Spain and England. The Louisi- 
ana Purchase in 1803 brought most of 
the territory within the United States. 
From that day onward, the area thrived 
as a part of our still young Republic. 
Nurtured by hardy pioneers and aglow 
with the exploits of the early fur trad- 
ers, the creation of the Territory of Da- 
kota gave official recognition to the 
growth and progress of this land. 

Mr. President, I respectfully request 
that this historic anniversary be offi- 
cially noted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ators from South Dakota [Mr. Case and 
Mr. Munpt! and the distinguished Sen- 
ators from North Dakota [Mr. Youne 
and Mr. Burpick] for the initiative and 
ingenuity they have shown in having 
the resolution presented today, on the 
centennial of the founding of Dakota 
Territory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


101) was 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader will yield, because we 
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shall be absent from the floor for awhile, 
I should like to make inquiry, first of all, 
with respect to the consideration of the 
bill that will be taken up today. On 
Tuesday last consent was granted to file 
a report on the bill, Senate 912, during 
the recess of the Senate; but, as I point- 
ed out this morning, in a discussion with 
the majority leader, that report, 369 
pages long, did not reach the Document 
Room until 9 o’clock this morning. Ob- 
viously, there was no opportunity for 
Members of the Senate to examine it. 

Technically, consideration of the bill 
can be pressed under the rules of the 
Senate; but the point has been made, 
on a number of occasions, that, if the 
report is not actually available, there 
ought to be adequate time for that to 
be done. 

I ask the majority leader this morn- 
ing, when he sets this bill for considera- 
tion, whether it can be agreed that it 
can be considered today and also to- 
morrow; and then, of course, whatever 
motions should be filed can be filed to- 
day; but that would provide 2 days of 
consideration, rather than 1, and would 
offset to some extent the short delibera- 
tions this bill had on the part of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe the request made by the minority 
leader is a reasonable one. I think it is 
agreeable to bring the bill up today, to 
have whatever debate Members of the 
Senate may care to engage in on it, to 
continue consideration of it tomorrow, 
and, I would hope, on tomorrow to con- 
sider all motions applicable thereto. 

May I say for the information of the 
Senate, as long as the minority leader is 
on the floor, that it would be our hope 
that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which has ordered reported the 
feed grains bill, could find it possible to 
begin debate on the bill on Tuesday next. 

I will ask the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for a comment on that proposal. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I may 
say I would like to have the bill brought 
up as soon as possible, but, personally, 
and I believe I express the views of the 
majority of the committee, we would 
like to see House action on their bill be- 
fore we proceed. It is understood that, 
if the House does not act soon, we can 
then consider taking up the bill some- 
time next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
statement of the distinguished Senator. 
It is my understanding that the House 
Rules Committee today is considering the 
House companion bill. I think that the 
bill will be acted on next week. I ap- 
preciate what the Senator has said on 
that subject. 

I should also like to give notice that 
we intend to take up the area redevelop- 
ment bill as soon as possible, hopefully 
next week. The subcommittee is meet- 
ing on the bill today, and it is intended 
that the full committee will act on it 
early next week. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the last 
statement of the majority leader partly 
answers the question I had in mind. If 
perchance the House Rules Committee 
took no action making it possible for the 
House to act first, I wondered whether 
we could be definitely advised as to what 
the Senate business would be. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the basis of 
what the chairman of the Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee has said, it is 
his hope, if the House does not act soon 
enough, to bring the measure up for con- 
sideration next week. 

It is the hope of the leadership that 
we will have before us next week the 
depressed areas bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
gratification over the resounding major- 
ity given by the House yesterday to the 
first major antirecession measure offered 
by the administration—the bill extend- 
ing temporary unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. I think it is a good indi- 
cation that the Congress is indeed aware 
of the serious economic situation we face 
today, and the grievous effects of that 
situation on many American workers and 
their families. 

I understand the Senate Finance 
Committee will hold hearings Tuesday on 
the bill, and Members of the Senate can 
be assured that the leadership will move 
consideration of this bill as soon as pos- 
sible. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1954 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law on 
agreement concluded under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, during the month of Jan- 
uary 1961, with the Government of Turkey, 
and the Government of the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt) (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


EXAMINATION OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS 
AND FUNDS UNDER ITS CONTROL 


A letter from the Director, International 
Cooperation Administration, Washington, 
D.C., relating to a report transmitted to the 
Senate by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, on an examination of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
report of appropriations and funds under its 
control, as of June 30, 1959, and transmit- 
ting, for the information of the Senate a 
copy of his reply to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


REPORT ON HIGHWAY TRusT FuND 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the Highway Trust Fund, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1960 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Finance, 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
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to law, his annual report on the activities 
of the U.S. General Accounting Office, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 


AvuDIT REPORT ON VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Virgin Islands 
Corporation, fiscal year 1960 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REpPorRT BY ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS ENTITLED “Co- 
ORDINATION OF STATE AND FEDERAL INHERIT- 
ANCE, ESTATE, AND Girt TAXES” 


A letter from the Chairman, Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report by that Commission 
entitled “Coordination of State and Fed- 
eral Inheritance, Estate, and Gift Taxes,” 
dated January 1961 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report on the backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases in 

that Commission, as of December 31, 1960 

(with an accompanying report); to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of certain aliens, with the request 
that their cases be examined with a view 
to the adjustment of their immigration 
status (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 


“House RESOLUTION 1094 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
carry into effect the plan of former Con- 
gressman Aime J. Forand by including 
medical care to the aged under the Social 
Security System 


“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island be and it is hereby 
urged to importune the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to carry 
into effect the plan of former Congressman 
Aime J. Forand by including medical care 
to the aged under the Social Security Sys- 
tem; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted forthwith by the 
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secretary of state to the Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the -United 
States and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Rhode Is- 
land in the Congress of the United States, 
earnestly requesting that each use his best 
efforts to enact legislation which would 
carry out the purposes of this resolution.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; ordered to lie on the 
table: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Hawaii 
(the Senate concurring), on the occasion of 
our first session following the national elec- 
tions of 1960, That we do hereby extend to 
President John F. Kennedy and Vice Presi- 
dent Lynpon B. JOHNSON our congratula- 
tions on their election and our best wishes 
for a successful administration and the con- 
tinued leadership of our country among the 
nations of the world; and 

“That we do hereby express to former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and former 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon our grati- 
tude and appreciation for the wisdom, cour- 
age and leadership they have devoted to our 
country and to the free world; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That duly enrolled and certi- 
fied copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States of 
America, the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
to the Vice President of the United States 
of America, the Honorable Lyndon B. John- 
son, to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and to the Honorable Richard M. Nixon. 

“ELMER F. CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“HERMAN T. F. Lum, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“W. H. HEEN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“WILLIAM 8S. RICHARDSON, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 


“Joint memorial petitioning the Congress of 
the United States to give favorable con- 
sideration to legislation providing benefits 
for veterans of World War I; and for other 
purposes 
“Whereas many hundreds of thousands of 

our Nation’s finest citizens served the cause 

of democracy during the period of World 

War I; and 
“Whereas many hundreds of thousands of 

veterans of World War I are now past the 

age of 65 and many of such veterans are 
without adequate means of support; and 

“Whereas the honorably discharged vet- 
erans of World War I served their country 
with distinction, for which this country 
shall be eternally indebted; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should reward 
the honorably discharged veterans of World 

War I for their unselfish devotion to the 

cause of democracy: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 

of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 

United States is respectfully requested and 

urged to provide a pension to all honorably 

discharged veterans of World War I who 
served 90 days or more during such conflict, 
upon their reaching the age of 60 years or 
over the same as that granted heretofore for 
the Spanish-American veterans and the 
veterans of other prior wars of the United 

States; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 

be sent to the President of the United 

States, to the President of the Senate, to 

the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
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of the Congress of the United States and to 
all Members of the Congress from the State 
of New Mexico. 
“Tom BOLACK, 
“President of the Senate. 
“M. E. Morcan, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
“JacK CAMPBELL, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“ALBERT ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives.” 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 5 


“Joint resolution to memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide com- 
pensating payments for tax exemptions 
granted in Maryland to members of the 
diplomatic corps 
“Whereas the city of Washington, Dis- 

trict of Columbia, by virtue of the Constitu- 

tion and laws of the United States, is the 
seat of the Government of the United States; 
and for this reason all foreign diplomatic 
representatives accredited to the United 

States of America and accepted and received 

as such by the President must reside and 

maintain diplomatic establishments near the 
seat of Government of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas following the end of World 

War II, the number of independent sovereign 

powers throughout the world has increased 

enormously to the point where it may soon 
become difficult, if not impossible, to find 
suitable housing for all members of the 
diplomatic corps within the confines of the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia; 
and 

“Whereas such expansion of the foreign 
diplomatic corps has already brought about 
an exodus of such diplomatic representa- 
tives into the State of Maryland, where they 
are, and always will be, quite welcome; and 

“Whereas in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the State of 

Maryland has exempted such diplomatic rep- 

resentatives from the payment of the Mary- 

land sales tax and the Maryland income 
tax; has permitted certain diplomatic in- 
dividuals living within the State of Mary- 
land to use District of Columbia diplomatic 
license plates on their automotive vehicles; 
as well as extending other courtesies at some 
loss of revenue, such as permitting certain 
diplomatic representatives to bring untaxed 
spiritous liquors into the State of Maryland; 
and 

“Whereas certain diplomatic establish- 
ments have purchased real estate within the 

State of Maryland, specifically, in two in- 

stances in Montgomery County, Md., and 

when the county tax assessor sought to 
collect real estate taxes assessed against 
the property, it was found that there is in 
force and effect between the United States 
and the countries involved treaties which 
exempt the countries from the payment of 
real estate taxes on real property owned by 
the foreign government and used for gov- 
ernmental purposes; and 

“Whereas in each of the cases involving the 
treaties, Montgomery County, bowing to the 
constitutional concept that a treaty is the 
supreme law of the land, has exempted the 
properties from real estate tax assessment; 
and 

“Whereas if such acquisition of Maryland 
real estate by diplomatic missions of foreign 
nations having favorable treaty relations 
with the United States continues, it will 
ultimately place a heavy burden upon the 
adjoining real property owners within the 

State or political subdivision to make up the 

tax deficit; and 
“Whereas while the State of Maryland and 

its political subdivisions will continue to 
cooperate with the Government of the United 

States, it is the sense of this legislature that 
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the State of Maryland and its political sub- 
divisions should not be asked nor be ex- 
pected to continue to assume additional 
burdens which have been created by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the exer- 
cise of its delegated powers to conduct 
foreign affairs when the burden rightfully 
belongs to the entire body politic of Mary- 
land’s 49 sister States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized of the sense of this 
joint resolution and the need for alleviation 
of the loss of revenue sustained by the State 
of Maryland and its political subdivisions due 
to tax exemptions granted representatives of 
foreign governments by reason of obligations 
imposed by treaties and agreements of the 
Government of the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to make provision by 
law for compensating payments to the State 
of Maryland and to any of its political sub- 
divisions which grant tax exemptions to 
members and representatives of the diplo- 
matic corps; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Maryland be directed to send copies of this 
joint resolution under the great seal of the 
State of Maryland, to the Vice President of 
the United States as President of the Senate 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and each member of the Maryland 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


“Joint resolution ratifying the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States granting representation in 
the electoral college to the District of 
Columbia 


“Whereas at the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress of the United States of America, 
it was resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), this ac- 
tion having been taken in Senate Joint 
Resolution 39, that the following article be 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from the date of its submission by 
the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 


* “SECTION 1. The District constituting the 
seat of Government of the United States 
shall appoint in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct: 

“‘*A number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to which the District would be entitled if it 
were a State, but in no event more than the 
least populous State; they shall be in addi- 
tion to those appointed by the States, but 
they shall be considered, for the purposes 
of the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, to be electors appointed by a State; 
and they shall meet in the District and 
perform such duties as provided by the 12th 
article of amendment. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate leg- 
islation’: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Maryland, That the foregoing 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is ratified by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Maryland to all in- 
tents and purposes as a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of Maryland is requested to forward to the 
Secretary of State of the United States, to the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate of the United 
States, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States authen- 
tic copies of this resolution under the great 
seal of the State of Maryland.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Maryland; ordered to lie on 
the table: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 15 


“Joint resolution pledging the wholehearted 
support of the citizens of the State of 
Maryland to the Honorable John F. Ken- 
nedy and the Honorable Lynpon B. JoHn- 
SON on the occasion of their inauguration 
as the President and Vice President of 
the United States of America 
“Whereas the Honorable John F. Kennedy 

and the Honorable Lynpon B. JOHNSON have 

contributed their efforts to many years of 
public service and have distinguished them- 
selves as Men possessing outstanding lead- 
ership qualities; and 

“Whereas the American people have elect- 
ed them to the highest offices of this Na- 
tion, the Presidency and Vice Presidency of 
the United States of America; and 

“Whereas the citizens of the great State 
of Maryland, through their elected repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly of Mary- 
land desire to extend their warm and sin- 
cere congratulations to the Honorable John 

F. Kennedy and the Honorable LYNDON B. 

JOHNSON on the occasion of their inaugura- 

tion to the Presidency and Vice Presidency 

of the United States of America and desire 
to pledge to them their wholehearted sup- 
port throughout their efforts to lead this 
great Nation and the world into an era 
of prosperity, brotherhood and peace: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 

Maryland, That the Honorable John F. Ken- 

nedy and the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 

sON be and they are hereby congratulated 
by the citizens of Maryland upon their in- 
auguration to the Presidency and Vice Pres- 
idency of the United States of America and 
the citizens of the State of Maryland pledge 
to them their wholehearted support 
throughout their efforts to lead this great 

Nation and the world into an era of pros- 

perity, brotherhood and peace; and be it 

further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the State 
of Maryland be and he is hereby requested 
to transmit under the great seal of this 

State a copy of the aforegoing resolution 

to the President and Vice President of the 

United States and to each of the represent- 

atives from Maryland in the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the United 

States.” 


A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Placentia, Calif., relating to 
the acquisition of Federal surplus property 
by municipal governments; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Buffalo, N.Y., relating to com- 
munity health services, and so forth; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing and 
urging the Congress of the United States 
to repeal the present excise tax imposed 
by the Federal Government on telephone 
and telegraph service 


“Whereas an excise tax is levied on tele- 
phone and telegraph service by the Federal 
Government; and 

“‘Whereas such tax was levied during World 
War II as a wartime emergency tax to help 
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pay war costs and to discourage unnecessary 
use of such services; and 
“Whereas there is no longer justification 
for imposing such tax for the purposes for 
which it was initially intended; and 
“Whereas telephone and telegraph service 
is essential to the orderly transmission of 
information required in transaction of busi- 
ness and personal affairs; and 
“Whereas the tax imposes an undue hard- 
ship upon millions of individuals and busi- 
nesses in this country, and it is discriminat- 
ing in that no other public utility services 
are still so taxed; anc 
“Whereas the maintenance of an adequate 
communication system is essential to the 
economic prosperity and welfare of the peo- 
ple of this country: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Dakota (the Senate 
concurring), That the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota does hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States to repeal 
the excise tax levied on telephone and tele- 
graph service; and 
“That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to each member of the South Dakota 
delegation in Congress. 
“Adopted by the house February 6, 1961. 
“Concurred in by the senate February 13, 
1961. 
“CARL BURGESS, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“W. J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Jor BOTHAM, 
“President of the Senate, Lieutenant 
Governor. 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“HousE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6 


“Concurrent resolution, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States for the en- 
actment of a law ceding to the State of 
South Dakota certain lands in the State 


“Whereas at the date of the original\Gov- 
ernment survey of the land situated in the 
State of South Dakota, there were bodies of 
water, in the form of lakes and streams, cov- 
ering in many instances several sections of 
land; and 

“Whereas these lakes and streams were of 
such proportions that they meandered at the 
time of the survey; and 

“Whereas since the lands of South Dakota 
have been subjected to cultivation, these 
lakes and streams have become dry by evap- 
oration and other causes; and 

“Whereas good wildlife management and 
water conservation practices could be effected 
to a greater degree after the elimination of 
the current confusion of ownership and 
status of these lands; and 

“Whereas the lands formerly comprising 
these lakes and streambeds have become 
valuable for agricultural, wildlife manage- 
ment, and water conservation use, and there 
is no means by which title to these lands 
may be procured, and these lands are not 
considered Federal waterways and are not 
within any Indian, military or other reserva- 
tion; and 

‘“‘Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has transferred to States title to certain 
public lands after acceptance by the States 
of original endowments and grants: Be it 
therefore 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring) do hereby memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to enact a law 
authorizing and ceding to the State of South 
Dakota these lands and carrying the provi- 
sions into effect; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the Sen- 
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ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Senators and Congress- 
men representing the State of South Dakota 
in the Congress of the United States. 
“Adopted by the house January 20, 1961. 
“Concurred in by the senate February 14, 
1961. 
“CaRL BURGESS, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“W. J. Matson, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“JoE BOTHAM, 
“President of the Senate, Lieutenant 
Governor. 
“NieL_s P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 





PRESIDENTIAL CONGRATULA- 
TIONS—JOINT RESOLUTION OF 
WASHINGTON LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
can advise that the Legislature of Wash- 
ington State has voiced its congratula- 
tions to President John F. Kennedy. 

Also, members of both the House of 
Representatives and Washington State 
Senate have extended to the Kennedy 
administration felicitations and sincere 
best wishes, expressing confidence that 
the new administration will meet with 
wisdom and foresight the numerous and 
momentous matters which are now, and 
will in the ensuing years, be placed be- 
fore it for consideration. 

I submit for the Recorp the copy of 
House Joint Memorial 5 forwarded to 
me by S. R. Holcomb, chief clerk, House 
of Representatives, Legislature of the 
State of Washington: 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


House Jornt MEMORIAL 5 


To the Honorable John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress As- 
sembled; 


We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Washington, in legislative session assem- 
bled, respectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas there was held on November 8, 
1960, a national election for the purpose of 
electing officers to various National and 
State offices; and 

Whereas as the outcome of said national 
election, a new administration in the Na- 
tional Government of the United States is 
assuming office under the leadership of the 
Honorable John F. Kennedy, 35th President 
of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Washington does hereby congrat- 
ulate the Honorable John F. Kennedy, the 
35th President of the United States, and ex- 
tend to the new national administration, 
under his leadership, felicitations and sin- 
cere best wishes from this legislature. We 
are confident that the new administration 
will meet with wisdom and foresight the 
numerous and momentous matters which 
are now, and will in the ensuing years, be 
placed before it for consideration; and be it 
hereby further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate and of 
the House, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and to 
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each member of the Washington congres- 
sional delegation. 
Passed the house January 19, 1961. 
JoHN L. O'BRIEN, 
Speaker of the House. 
Passed the senate January 20, 1961. 
JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
President of the Senate. 





COMMENDATION FOR CONGRESS- 
WOMAN JULIA BUTLER HANSEN— 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF WASHING- 
TON LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it is 
with particular pleasure that I ask 
unanimous consent to spread upon the 
RecorpD a certified copy of House Joint 
Resolution 35 approved by the Washing- 
ton State Legislature. 

This resolution recognizes the fine job 
done by a Member of this Congress, Rep- 
resentative JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, of my 
own State of Washington. 

Those who approved this resolution in 
the State capitol of Olympia know Con- 
gresswoman HANSEN well, for most of 
them served with her for many, many 
terms. 

Her leadership in the fields of educa- 
tion, highways, public assistance, and 
State government is referred to. And 
well it can be, for she did her job well 
at the State level as is now the case in 
the House of Representatives in the 87th 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent now that 
House Joint Resolution 35 be entered 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


House JOINT RESOLUTION 35 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the State of 
Washington (in legislative session as- 
sembly) : 


Whereas Congresswoman JULIA BUTLER 
Hansen, of Wahkiakum County, has been 
recently elected from the Third Congression- 
al District of the State of Washington to the 
U.S. House of Representatives, being the first 
woman Democrat from the State of Wash- 
ington to be so elected to U.S. Congress; and 

Whereas JULIA BUTLER HANSEN ably and 
conscientiously served the citizens of this 
State, and more particularly the citizens of 
the 18th legislative district, for 22 years in 
the Legislature of the State of Washington; 
and 

Whereas JULIA BUTLER HANSEN earned an 
outstanding reputation in the house of rep- 
resentatives in many fields, particularly 
those of education, institutions, public as- 
sistance, State government, and highways; 
and 

Whereas under the leadership of JuLIA 
BuTLER HANSEN as chairman of the house 
highways committee and chairman of the 
western interstate committee on highway 
policy program of the 13 Western States, the 
State of Washington has achieved national 
recognition in the field of highway research 
and progressive highway legislation; and 

Whereas Mrs. HANSEN has always demon- 
strated unusual astuteness in legislative 
matters, showing extreme fairness and re- 
sponsibility which were reflected in the 
measures which came on the floor in her 
name or the name of her committee, the re- 
sults of which were seldom questioned in 
either House; and 

Whereas JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, while 
maintaining a successful career as a busi- 
nesswoman and a mother and housewife, 
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still gave unstintingly of her time to devote 
herself to the interests of the citizens of this 
State and the progressive betterment of the 
State of Washington: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the house of representa- 
tives and senate do hereby express to JULIA 
Burter HaNsEN, not only as individual 
members but as spokesmen for the constit- 
uents whom we represent, our deep appreci- 
ation for her outstanding leadership and 
contribution to the State of Washington and 
our warmest wishes for all success in her new 
position in the Congress of the United 
States; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the chief clerk of the house to the 
President of the United States, to Congress- 
woman JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, to the Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, and to 
the other Members of Congress from the 
State of Washington. 
Passed the house February 21, 1961. 
JOHN L. O’BRIEN, 
Speaker of the House. 
Passed the senate February 22, 1961. 
JouN A. CHERBERG, 
President of the Senate. 





RESOLUTION OF HIGHWAY COM- 
MITTEE, CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
highway committee of the Independence, 
Kans., Chamber of Commerce, has made 
a thorough study of an adequate system 
of roads and highways for the United 
States and in my opinion has made some 
very fine suggestions. 

In view of the great importance to 
Kansas and the Nation of a future pro- 
gram of expanded highway construction, 
I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution adopted by that organization be 
made a part of these remarks and re- 
ferred to the Public Works Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the construction and mainte- 
mance of an adequate system of roads and 
highways in the United States is of special 
concern to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Independence, Kans.; and 

Whereas the chamber has caused its high- 
way committee to study from time to time 
the present conditions of roads and high- 
ways serving the Nation and to consider the 
long range interests of the United States in 
improving and maintaining adequate roads 
and highways for its citizens; and 

Whereas the highway committee of this 
chamber has recommended the adoption of 
certain principles which should be consid- 
ered from time to time by Congress and by 
those agencies of the Federal Government 
engaged in maintaining existing roads and 
highways and in providing for an adequate 
future network of roads and highways; and 

Whereas it is believed that if our Congress 
and other Federal agencies having authority 
in the matter will give consideration to the 
principles hereinafter enumerated, the best 
interests of the Nation with regard to its 
system of roads and highways will be served: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Independence, 
Kans., does hereby approve the recommen- 
dations of its highway committee and does 
hereby adopt as its own the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Federal highway program: An expanded 
construction is necessary to remedy 
present deficiencies and improve the Nation’s 
highways. The Federal Government should 
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assume primary responsibility for financing 
the modernization of the Interstate Highway 
System. Additional funds needed to finance 
the Federal Government’s share of the costs 
of an expanded program should be obtained 
to the maximum extent feasible from cur- 
rent highway user revenues. 

2. Compensatory interstate mileage: The 
chamber supports legislation to equitably 
reimburse in money or in mileage each State 
for every portion of a toll or free highway, 
bridge, or tunnel within such State which 
is on the Interstate System, the construc- 
tion of which has been completed subse- 
quent to August 2, 1947, or which is either 
in actual use or under construction by con- 
tract, for completion, awarded not later than 
June 30, 1957. 

3. Federal highway user revenue: Congress 
should end the diversion of Federal highway 
user revenues into the general fund by ear- 
marking all such revenue for the highway 
trust fund. 

4. Additional revenues from increases in 
user taxes: The chamber is opposed to in- 
creases in excise and motor fuel taxes upon 
highway users and feels that additional 
levies of this nature should be made only as 
@ last resort and in the event the course 
suggested under the preceding paragraph 3 
hereof should fail to provide ample revenues 
for the highway trust fund; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this res- 
olution be forwarded to the Honorable AN- 
DREW F. SCHOEPPEL, U.S. Senator, and the 
Honorable FRANK CARLSON, U.S. Senator, 
from Kansas, and the Honorable WALTER L. 
McVey, U.S. Congressman, serving the dis- 
trict in which Independence is situated. 

Dated this 27th day of February 1961. 

LONNIE N. Woop, 
President. 

Ra.puH E. Cox, 
Secretary. 





KANOPOLIS IRRIGATION DISTRICT 
NO. 7—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
President’s proposed budget for con- 
struction and planning by the Bureau 
of Reclamation includes funds for ad- 
vanced planning for Kanopolis Irriga- 
tion District No. 7. 

Hearings on this project will be held 
before the chief engineer, division of 
water resources, Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, on March 20 and 21. 

The steering committee for Kanopolis 
Irrigation District No. 7, headed by Ab- 
ner R. Lundquist, chairman, and E. 
Leonard Nelson, secretary, has furnished 
me with a copy of a resolution urging 
this planning. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be made a part 
of my remarks and referred to the ap- 
propriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

Whereas a hearing on the petition for the 
organization of the Kanopolis Irrigation 
District No. 7 will be held before the chief 
engineer, division of water resources, Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture, on March 
20 and 21, 1961, and authority for said 
organization is anticipated at that time; 
and 

Whereas the President’s proposed budget 
for the next year has included the sum of 
$215,000 for advanced planning funds for 
said Kanopolis Irrigation District No. 7; 
and 

Whereas it is anticipated that actual con- 
struction of said irrigation project could be 
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commenced during the coming year if funds 
were available: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the steering committee of the 
Kanopolis Irrigation District No. 7, That 
this committee endorse the budget proposal 
for planning funds for the Kanopolis Irri- 
gation District No. 7 in the amount of 
$215,000; be it further 

Resolved, That this committee take the 
necessary and appropriate action to urge 
Congress to also include in the proposed 
budget for next year funds for the com- 
mencement of construction of said irriga- 
tion project; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the resolution be 
sent to our Kansas Senators and Congress- 
men and other persons interested in the 
advancement of irrigation projects. 

Adopted this 23d day of January 1961. 

ABNER R. LUNDQUIST, 
Chairman. 
Attest: 
E. LEONARD NELSON, 
Secretary. 





RESOLUTIONS OF BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, ABILENE (KANS.) CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Abilene Chamber of Commerce, 
resolutions were adopted expressing its 
views in the field of education, minimum 
wage law, and the interstate highway 
building program. 

In view of the importance of these 
programs to the Nation, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolutions be made a 
part of these remarks and referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 1 

Your committee endorses and recom- 
mends to the board of directors of the 
Abilene Chamber of Commerce that said 
chamber go on record as being in favor of 
H.B. 135, S.B. 51, H.B. 104 and §.B. 160. These 
bills are all presently pending in the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kansas and have to 
do with proposals in the field of education. 
H.B. 135 and S.B. 51 are identical in that 
they propose to increase the present emer- 
gency support from $15 per pupil to $25 
per pupil. H.B. 104 has to do with the 
computation of State aid in that it provides 
for financial credit for one-half of kinder- 
garten costs for the students and teachers. 
§.B. 160 concerns proposals to create a 
school transportation section within the 
State Cepartment of public instruction which 
would approve school bus routes and super- 
vise school transportation. Your committee 
feel that action on the State and local level 
with regard to our schools is much to be 
preferred over Federal legislation. 





RESOLUTION 2 


Your committee endorses and recommends 
that the board of directors go on record and 
make every effort to urge opposition to any 
increase in or extension of the coverage of 
the minimum wage law. 





RESOLUTION 3 


Your committee endorses and recom- 
mends that the board of directors of the 
Abilene Chamber of Commerce place them- 
selves on record as being very much in favor 
of the interstate highway building program. 
It is further urged that any and all funds 
previously collected for the express purpose 
of furthering this program be applied solely 
for that purpose without diminution so as 
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to make unnecessary further increases in the 
burden of taxes already assessed against the 
highway using public. 





RESOLUTIONS OF TRIBAL COUNCIL 
OF RED LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA 
INDIANS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that three reso- 
lutions adopted by the Tribal Council of 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
be inserted at this point in the Recorp 
and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 
“RESOLUTION 2-61 


“Whereas the Red Lake Tribal Council 
requested of the Forestry Division of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs an oral report re- 
lating to the present utilization of the 
band’s forestry resources and plans for in- 
creased future utilization; and 

“Whereas the representatives of said For- 
estry Division appeared before the council 
and explained the problems involved in at- 
tempting to adequately administer and 
supervise the utilization of said forest re- 
sources of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians; and 

“Whereas it appears to this council that 
the problems involved in maximum utiliza- 
tion of our forest resources are primarily due 
to insufficient personnel in the Forestry 
Division of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

“Whereas this council has demanded of 
the Forestry Division of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs a better utilization of our forest 
resources; and 

“Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
this council that the forest resources of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippeva Indians could 
be better utilized to produce added income 
to the Red Lake Band in the immediate 
future and to insure increased income to the 
band in later years; and 

“Whereas the economy of the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation is in dire and great need 
of improvement; and 

“Whereas the benefits resulting from use 
of increased personnel in the Forestry Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs would 
redound to the benefit of the entire northern 
portion of the State of Minnesota, in addi- 
tion to the improving of the economy on 
the Red Lake Indian Reservation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this tribal council indi- 
cate its concurrence in the need for an 
increase of personnel in the Forestry Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That this tribal council convey 
to its representatives in the U.S. Congress 
its thoughts and sentiments in the matter 
with a petition for an increase in the budget 
of gratuity funds for the Forestry Division 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs so as to per- 
mit an increase in the personnel available 
for services in administering and supervising 
the use of the forestry resources of the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians.” 


To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 
“RESOLUTION 6-61 


“Whereas, Resolution 30-59, duly adopted 
at the regular meeting of the Red Lake 
Tribal Council held on March 10 and 12, 
1959, undertook to set forth the sentiment 
of this council relative to the hospital build- 
ing and related buildings comprising the 
facilities in which the Division of Indian 
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Health undertakes to serve the health needs 
of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
residing on the Red Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the needs of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians have not been met 
with construction of an adequate hospital 
building, clinic buildings or personnel hous- 
ing remain grossly inadequate and obso- 
lete; and 

“Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
this council that no plan for renovation, re- 
modeling or repair of existing facilities will 
serve to meet the minimal requirements of 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this council respectfully 
petition and urge its U.S. congressional dele- 
gation to initiate all measures necessary to 
replace presently inadequate and obsolete 
facilities with a new 35-bed hospital, nec- 
essary medical-surgical facilities and hous- 
ing facilities for medical personnel; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
submitted to those officials of the State and 
Federal Government who, in the opinion of 
the tribal officers, shall be concerned with 
health problems of the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians.” 


“RESOLUTION 30-59 


“Whereas the Red Lake Tribal Council 
representing the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians residing on the Red Lake In- 
dian Reservation, Red Lake, Minn., assem- 
bled in legal council on February 10, 1959, 
appointed a committee on health, social 
welfare, law and order to make a survey 
and study the conditions of the three tribal 
activities which have a profound effect upon 
the Red Lake Band’s general welfare and 
security and that the committee make a 
report of their findings to the tribal coun- 
cil; and 

“Whereas the said committee having com- 
pleted their survey and study reported their 
findings on the neglected deplorable Red 
Lake Indian Hospital situation with the 
following: 

“1. Hospital building: 45 years old and 
obsolete, should be replaced with a new hos- 
pital, the present facilities are detrimental 
for the efficient administration of the Indian 
health program on the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation. 

“2. Fire hazard: Hospital building is a 
firetrap endangering the safety and lives of 
the medical personnel and patients. 

“3. Sanitation: Hospital unsanitary con- 
ditions, difficult to maintain sanitary stand- 
ards conducive to encouraging higher health 
standards expected by the Division of In- 
dian Health. Require more sterilizing 
equipment. 

“4, Clinic buildings at Red Lake and Pone- 
mah are unfavorable. 

“Red Lake clinic building: This building 
is inadequate and much too small, imprac- 
tical to try repair or renovate to enlarge 
clinic services, difficult to heat, it is a sepa- 
rate unit situated away from the main hos- 
pital, patients very ill are required to walk 
at least one block distance to obtain essen- 
tial X-ray services and laboratory tests in 
the main hospital, need more doctors and 
nurses to expedite clinic services, clinic 
services should be consolidated under one 
main hospital building. 

“5. Ponemah clinic building: This build- 
ing should be replaced with a new clinic 
building with adequate living quarters to 
station a full-time field doctor or nurse in 
Ponemah. This district represents approxi- 
mately 500 members of the band residing 
permanently in this area, also a school 
with an average of 90 pupils attending is 
maintained in Ponemah. It is 42 miles 
from the extreme west end of Ponemah to 
the main hospital in Red Lake; this distance 
factor creates hardships for the Ponemah 
people in seeking emergency medical aid, 
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especially during the cold winter months. 
Ponemah urgently needs some form of am- 
bulance service, or provide more clinic serv- 
ices other than the 1-day-a-week service as 
scheduled now in Ponemah. 

“6. Housing shortage for Division of In- 
dian Health personnel: Need more decent 
housing and kitchenette apartments for 
housing, nurses, dentist, druggist, admin- 
istrator, maintenance help, cooks, and one 
chauffeur necessary to be stationed near the 
hospital for emergency trips. 

“7, Need more medical-surgical doctors 
and nurses to expand the Division of Indian 
Health administration in order to promote 
better and efficient medical services on the 
reservation; and 

“Whereas the members of the tribal coun- 
cil are fully aware from their long and close 
observations of certain outside pressures by 
strong advocates to justify the eventual 
closing of the reservation hospital in order 
to promote the expansion of outside private 
hospitals at the expense of the Indian health 
needs; and 

“Whereas this intolerable concerted effort 
of exploitation of the Indian health needs, 
is another step toward retrenchment on the 
promises made to the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians when negotiations were 
instituted for the transfer of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs medical services to the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice; and 

“Whereas it appears that the voice of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians is com- 
pletely disregarded against these devious re- 
trenchment efforts to justify the means of 
closing the reservation hospital and thereby 
leaving a token form of medical service on 
the unallotted Red Lake Indian Reservation; 
and 

“Whereas the Red Lake Indian Reservation 
is the only unallotted Indian reservation re- 
maining in the State of Minnesota and it is 
the sentiment of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians to retain their reservation as a 
home base of security and with the increas- 
ing population of the band, the request for 
the construction of a new hospital with all 
necessary medical-surgical facilities and 
housing facilities on the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation is imperative to fulfill the effi- 
cient administration of the Division of In- 
dian Health properly for the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Red Lake Tribal Council 
of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
assembled in legal council on March 10 and 
12, 1959, Do hereby respectfully petition and 
urge the U.S. Senators: Husert H. HUMPHREY 
and EuGENE J. McCartTuy, and Congressman 
Opin LANGEN to initiate all measures neces- 
sary to replace the obsolete Red Lake Indian 
Hospital with the construction of a new 
35-bed hospital with all necessary medical- 
surgical facilities and housing facilities 
which is an operational requirement in the 
medical administration by the Division of 
Indian Health of the U.S. Public Health 
Service on the Red Lake Indian Reservation; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be submitted to and seek support of: Gov. 
Orville L. Freeman; Hon. Harry Basford, 
chairman, State of Minnesota Legisla- 
tive Interim Committee on Indian Affairs; 
Dr. Henery E. Allen, chairman, Indian Sub- 
committee of the Governor’s Human Rights 
Commission; Dr. James R. Shaw, Assistant 
Surgeon General and Chief, Division of In- 
dian Health; Mr. Forest J. Gerard, tribal rela- 
tions officer, Division of Indian Health; Dr. 
Joseph H. Gerber, medical officer in charge, 
Division of Indian Health, Aberdeen area; Dr. 
Sidney Finkelstein, medical officer in charge, 
Division of Indian Health, Bemidji area; Dr. 
Paul C. Beleau, medical officer in charge, 
Division of Indian Health, Red Lake Indian 
Hospital; and Supt. W. W. Palmer, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Minnesota Agency.” 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, without amendment: 

8.278. A bill to amend title II of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 57); and 

S. 336. A bill to make available to children 
who are handicapped by deafness the spe- 
cially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities and to make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments the specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps 
(Rept. No. 56). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

8.307. A bill to authorize certain beach 
erosion control of the shore in San Diego 
County, Calif. (Rept. No. 58). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment: 

S. 993. A bill to provide a special program 
for feed grains for 1961; with individual and 
minority views (Rept. No. 59). 





PRINTING OF “LEGISLATION ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS WITH EX- 
PLANATORY NOTES” AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 102), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That “Legislation on Foreign 
Relations With Explanatory Notes” be 
printed as a Senate document, and that 
two thousand additional copies be printed 
for the use of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, 
to which was referred for examination 
and recommendation a list of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, that ap- 
peared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon, pursuant to law. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DODD: 

8.1143. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow an addi- 
tional income exemption of $1,200 for an in- 
dividual who is a student at an institution 
of higher education; to the Committee on 
Pinance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

8S. 1144. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 

Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
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poses; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1145. A bill to amend section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; and 

S. 1146. A bill to amend section 510 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to extend for 
2 years the loan guarantee authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S.1147. A bill for the relief of Isabel 
Perez-Morales; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1148. A bill for the relief of A. Hameed 
Haz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1149. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to increase to 2144 percent the 
multiplication factor for determining an- 
nuities for certain Federal employees en- 
gaged in hazardous duties; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

§. 1150. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 

Denny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S.1151. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to grant easements for road 
rights-of-way over national forest lands and 
other lands under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 1152. A bill to permit the coverage under 
social security of certain policemen and 
policewomen in the city of Hammond, La.; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

8.1153. A bill to provide readjustment as- 
sistance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces between January 31, 1955, and July 1, 
1963; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1154. A bill to provide for the improve- 
ment and strengthening of the international 
relations of the United States by promoting 
better mutual understanding among the peo- 
ples of the world through educational and 
cultural exchanges; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

8.1155. A bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Fort Smith National Historic 
Site, in the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FuLsricntT when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii): 

S. 1156. A bill to provide a method for reg- 
ulating and fixing wage rates for employees 
of Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard in Hawaii; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fone when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii (for himself 
and Mr. GRUENING) : 

8.1157. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide that any ter- 
ritory over which the United States has juris- 
diction under a treaty shall be treated as a 
separate quota area, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Hawaii 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.1158. A bill to assist voluntary non- 
profit associations offering prepaid health 
service programs to secure necessary fa- 
cilities and equipment through long-term, 
interest-bearing loans; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1159. A bill to provide increased author- 
izations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1962, and June 30, 1963, for forest develop- 
ment roads and trails, Indian reservation 
roads, and public lands highways, and to 
provide authorization for the construction 
of national forest recreation and access 
roads; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHAvEz when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

8.1160. A bill for the relief of Richard 

Klava; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURDICK (for himself and Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota) : 

S. 1161. A bill to provide for the use of 
lands in the Garrison Dam project by the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Burpick when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BLAKLEY: 

S. 1162. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to allow an addi- 
tional income-tax exemption of $1,200 for an 
individual who is a fulltime college student 
and an additional income-tax exemption of 
$400 for an individual who is a fulltime high- 
school student; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BLAKLEY when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1163. A bill for the relief of Kenneth L. 
Hornum, Kenneth M. Rasmussen, Robert F. 
Reid, and Ronald L. Wick; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

S. 1164. A bill for the relief of Shao Fong 
Sha; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MaGNnuson) : 

S. 1165. A bill to revise the boundaries and 
to change the name of Fort Vancouver Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCNAMARA (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, and Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

S. 1166. A bill to eliminate discriminatory 
employment practices for reasons of age, by 
Federal Government contractors and sub- 
contractors; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1167. A bill for the relief of Capt. Wil- 
ford W. Horne; 

S. 1168. A bill for the relief of Edward C. 
Tonsmeire, Jr.; 

8.1169. A bill for the relief of the minor 
child of the late Julia Rodgers Baker; 

8.1170. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mil- 
dred H. Horne and her children, Faye Horne, 
Frances Horne, Floyce Horne, Patricia Horne, 
and Brenda Sue Horne; 

S.1171. A bill for the relief of Nicholaus 
Petrantis; and 

8.1172. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
S. Burks, William H. Ducan, Charles O. Fu- 
gitt, Freddie E. Fulghum, Billy Wade 
Mooney, Jimmie R. Robinson, and Hugh T. 
Weatherbee; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

§.1178. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
active list of the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 1174. A bill for the relief of Dr. Kwan 

Ho Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HRUSKA: 

§.1175. A bill for the relief of Dr. John 
Lopinto Arzaga; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 1176. A bill to prescribe a national pol- 
icy with respect to the acquisition and dis- 
position of proprietary rights in scientific 
and technical information obtained and in- 
ventions made through the expenditure of 
public funds; to establish in the executive 
branch of the Government a Federal In- 
ventions Administration to administer in 
the public interest the proprietary rights 
of the United States with respect to such 
information and inventions; to encourage 
the contribution to the United States of 
inventions of significant value for national 
defense, public health, or any national scien- 
tific program; and for other purposes; and 

8.1177. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
Kaempf; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bills, which 
appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

8.1178. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

8.1179. A bill for the relief of Alicja Zak- 
rezewska Gawkowski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S.1180. A bill for the relief of Carlos 
Teodoro Trevino Sanchez; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

8.1181. A bill to promote mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between labor and 
management in order to increase produc- 
tivity in the national interest and for the 
benefit of the individual worker and busi- 
nessman, through the establishment of a Na- 
tional Productivity Council and the promo- 
tion of local and industrywide councils; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

8.1182. A bill to amend title V of the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1961, to require more effective measures to 
be taken for the allocation of procurement 
contracts within areas of economic disloca- 
tion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KeaTinc when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1183. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain vessel construc- 
tion expenses; 

S.1184. A bill to .conform the provisions 
of section 802 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, with those of section 510 thereof as 
amended by Public Law 86-575, approved 
July 5, 1960, and for other purposes; and 

8.1185. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to authorize the 
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expenditure from certain capital reserve 
funds of certain amounts for research, de- 
velopment, and design expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 

Mr. PasTorRE) : 

8.1186. A bill to facilitate the protection 
of consumers of articles of merchandise com- 
posed in whole or in part of gold or silver 
from fraudulent misrepresentation concern- 
ing the quality thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S.1187. A bill to amend the Federal air 
pollution control law to provide for a more 
effective program of air pollution control, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEuBErrcEer when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

5.1188. A bill to establish Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument as Rainbow Bridge Na- 
tional Park, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

§.1189. A bill to amend title 14 of the 
United States Code in order to authorize 
the Coast Guard to carry on certain ocean- 
ographic research; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to establish a 
Commission on Manpower Needs for Defense 
in the Space Age; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wuzy when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for him- 
self and Mr. ELLENDER) : 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to establish 
the Sesquicentennial Commission for the 
celebration of the Battle of New Orleans, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain property within Chalmette 
National Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the calendar year, 1961, 
as “Bible Anniversary Year”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

{See the remarks of Mr. HumpHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S.J. Res. 62. Joint resolution to designate 
the first day of May of each year as Law Day, 
U.S.A.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





RESOLUTIONS 


RECOGNITION OF DAKOTA 
CENTENNIAL OBSERVATION 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota (for him- 
self, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota, and Mr. Burpicx), submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 101) calling on the 
people of the United States to give 
proper recognition to the Dakota cen- 
tennial observation, which was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Case of 
South Dakota, which appears under a 
separate heading.) 
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PRINTING OF “LEGISLATION ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS WITH EX- 
PLANATORY NOTES” AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 102), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. FuLsricut, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 





ESTABLISHMENT OF SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON TECHNOLOGICAL DE- 
VELOPMENTS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 103) establishing the 
Select Committee on Technological De- 
velopments, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Long of 
Louisiana, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 





INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN 
ACTIVITIES OF AIR FORCE 


Mr. BUTLER submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 104) to investigate certain ac- 
tivities of the Air Force concerning air- 
field runways, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Butter, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
FUELS STUDY 


Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and Mr. 
Byrrp of West Virginia) submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 105) to create a Spe- 
cial Committee on National Fuels Study, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Ranpotpn, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





INCOME TAX EXEMPTION OF $1,200 
FOR DEPENDENT STUDENTS 


Mr. DODD, Mr. President, I introduce 
today for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide taxpayers an additional in- 
come tax exemption of $1,200 for de- 
pendents who are students at institu- 
tions of higher learning. This bill also 
provides the same income tax exemp- 
tions for taxpayers who are themselves 
college or university students. 

I first introduced this bill 2 years 
ago and developments since then have 
emphasized the need for such legisla- 
tion. ‘The steadily mounting costs of 
tuition, books, and other educational 
expenses are making it more and more 
difficult for people of moderate means 
to afford higher education for their 
children. 
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For most people, the years when the 
children are away at school are years 
of terrible financial burdens, which are 
becoming impossible for many to carry. 
The tax exemption provided in this bill 
would lessen these burdens to a con- 
siderable degree. It would also provide 
needed tax relief for those students who 
are working their way through college 
and who need every dollar for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The problem of financing educational 
costs is more than a personal problem for 
millions of people. It is a vital national 
problem and should be recognized as 
such in our tax laws. 

Parents who make the heavy sacrifice 
required to pay for education, are serv- 
ing more than their own children. They 
are making a contribution to the future 
of their country which is impossible to 
measure or exaggerate, and they need 
and deserve the kind of tax assistance 
provided in this bill. 

Congress is now preparing to consider 
a multi-billion-dollar program of Fed- 
eral aid to education. In my judgment, 
this is a necessary program, based upon 
the premise that our deficiencies in edu- 
cation are a national problem which re- 
quires Federal help. I suggest that one 
important way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to help would be to restore to those 
taxpayers who are carrying the burden 
of higher education some of their own 
tax dollars. This seems to me to be plac- 
ing first things first. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1143) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow 
an additional income exemption of 
$1,200 for an individual who is a student 
at an institution of higher education, in- 
troduced by Mr. Dopp, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 151 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to deductions for personal 
exemptions) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) ADDITIONAL EXEMPTIONS FOR TAXPAYER, 
SPOUSE, OR DEPENDENT ATTENDING INSTITU- 
TION OF HIGHER EpUcaTION.— 

“‘(1) For TAXPAYER.—ANn additional exemp- 
tion of $1,200 for the taxpayer if (A) during 
each of 4 calendar months during the tax- 
able year, ke is a full-time student at an 
institution of higher education, and (B) he 
is not the dependent of another taxpayer. 

“(2) For spouse.—An additional exemp- 
tion of $1,200 for the spouse of the tax- 
payer if a separate return is made by the 
taxpayer, and if the spouse (A) during each 
of 4 calendar months during the calendar 
year in which the taxable year of the tax- 
payer begins, is a full-time student at an 
institution of higher education, and (B) for 
the calendar year in which the taxable year 
of the taxpayer begins, has no gross income 
and is not the dependent of another tax- 
payer. 

“(3) DEPENDENTs.—An additional exemp- 
tion of $1,200 for each dependent (as de- 
fined in section 152) (A) with respect to 
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whom the taxpayer is entitled to an exemp- 
tion under subsection (c)(1), and (B) who, 
during each of 4 calendar months during 
the calendar year in which the taxable year 
of the taxpayer begins, is a full-time stu- 
dent at an institution of higher education. 

““(4) EXEMPTION DENIED IN CASE OF CERTAIN 
MARRIED DEPENDENTS.—No exemption shall be 
allowed under paragraph (3) for any de- 
pendent who has made a joint return with 
his spouse under section 6013 for the tax- 
able year beginning in the calendar year in 
which the taxable year of the taxpayer 
begins. 

(5) OPTIONAL TAX; DECLARATION OF ESTI- 
MATED TAX.—For purposes of section 4(a) (re- 
lating to rules for optional tax) and section 
6015(a) (2) relating to requirement of decla- 
ration of estimated tax), an exemption al- 
lowed under paragraph (1), (2), or (3) shall 
be treated as two exemptions. 

“(6) DEFINITION OF INSTITUTION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION.—For purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘institution of higher education’ 
means an educational institution (as defined 
in subsection (e) (4)) which— 

“(A) admits as regular students only per- 
sons having a certificate of graduation from 
a school providing secondary education, or 
the recognized equivalent of such a certifi- 
cate; 

“(B) is legally authorized within the State 
in which it is situated to provide a program 
of education beyond secondary education; 

“(C) provides an educational program for 
which it awards a bachelor’s degree or pro- 
vides not less than a 2-year program which 
is acceptable for full credit toward such a 
degree; 

“(D) is owned and operated by a State, by 
a political subdivision of a State, or by an 
agency of a State or political subdivision, or 
by an organization described in section 
501(c)(3) which is exempt from taxation 
under section 501(a); and 

“(E) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association or, if 
not so accredited, is an institution whose 
credits are accepted, on transfer, by not less 
than three institutions which are so ac- 
credited, for credit on the same basis as if 
transferred from an institution so ac- 
credited.” 

Szc. 2. Section 213(c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to maximum 
limitations on deductions for medical, dental, 
etc., expenses) is amended by striking out 
“subsection (c) or (d), relating to the addi- 
tional exemptions for age or blindness” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “subsection (c), 
(d), or (f), relating to certain additional ex- 
emptions”. 

Sec. 3. Section 3402(f) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to withhold- 
ing exemptions) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or (C)” in subpara- 
graph (D) and inserting in lieu thereof “(C), 
or (F)”; 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (D); 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon; and 

(4) by adding after subparagraph (E) two 
new subparagraphs as follows: 

“(F) two additional exemptions for him- 
self if, on the basis of facts existing at the 
beginning of such day, there may reasonably 
be expected to be allowable an exemption un- 
der section 151(f)(1) (relating to attending 
an institution of higher education) for the 
taxable year under subtitle A in respect of 
which amounts deducted and withheld under 
this chapter in the calendar year in which 
such day falls are allowed as a credit; and 

“(G) two exemptions for each individual 
with respect to whom, on the basis of facts 
existing at the beginning of such day, there 
may reasonably be expected to be allowable 
an exemption under section 151(f)(3) for 
the taxable year under subtitle A in respect 
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of which amounts deducted and withheld 
under this chapter in the calendar year in 
which such day falls are allowed as a credit.” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act, 
other than the amendments made by section 
3, shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1960. The amendments 
made by section 3 shall apply only with 
respect to wages paid on or after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 





AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide compensatory damages 
for those who may be injured or dam- 
aged by deliberate underground detona- 
tions of nuclear devices. This has to 
do particularly with the liability of the 
U.S. Government with respect to Project 
Gnome. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill and a commentary on it 
may appear in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and commentary will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1144) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. An- 
DERSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, is amended by adding a new 
subsection to read as follows: 

“m. The United States shall be liable for 
any bodily injury, sickness, disease or death, 
or loss of or damage to property, or for loss 
of use of property, arising out of or result- 
ing from any nuclear incident (except for 
any nuclear incident arising out of an act of 
war) caused by the Commission, its agents, 
employees, contractors or subcontractors, 
which occurs in the course of the conduct 
of any activity of the Commission involving 
the deliberate underground detonation of a 
nuclear explosive device: Provided, That the 
United States shall not be liable for claims 
under State or Federal Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts of employees of persons indem- 
nified who are employed at the site of and 
in connection with the activity where the 
nuclear incident occurs. The United States 
shall be liable regardless of whether the 
nuclear incident involved an act or omission 
which was negligent or wrongful, or which 
was based upon the execution of a statute 
or regulation or upon the exercise or per- 
formance of, or failure to exercise or per- 
form, a discretionary function or duty. The 
district court of the United States for the 
district in which the nuclear incident oc- 
curred shall have original jurisdiction of all 
civil actions against the United States under 
this subsection. No person shall institute 
an action against the United States under 
this subsection if he has been a party plain- 
tiff in an action for damages on which a 
judgment has been rendered, or if he has 
settled a claim for damages, under any State 
or Federal law against the United States or 
any person indemnified for the same nuclear 
incident. Judgment on the merits of, or 
settlement of a claim against the United 
States under this subsection or under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act for damages arising 
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out of or resulting from a nuclear incident 
shall constitute a release by such person of 
all claims against persons indemnified for 
damages arising out of or resulting from 
the same nuclear incident, except for claims 
based on damages which were latent and un- 
discovered at the time of such judgment or 
settlement. Any action against the United 
States under this subsection shall be tried 
by the court without a jury.” 

Sec. 2. Section 170e of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“e. The aggregate of liability of persons 
indemnified and of any liability of the 
United States, including liability under sub- 
section 170m, for a single nuclear incident, 
including the reasonable costs of investi- 
gating and settling claims and defending 
suits for damage, shall not exceed the sum 
of $500,000,000 together with the amount of 
financial protection required of the licensee 
or contractor. The Commission, the United 
States, or any person indemnified, may ap- 
ply to the district court of the United States 
for the district in which the nuclear inci- 
dent occurred, except that in the case of 
nuclear incidents caused by ships of the 
United States outside of the United States, 
the Commission, or any person indemnified, 
may apply to the appropriate district court 
of the United States having venue in bank- 
ruptcy matters over the location of the prin- 
cipal place of business of the shipping com- 
pany owning or operating the ship, and 
upon a showing that the aggregate of 
the public lability of persons indemnified, 
and of the liability of the United States, 
including liability under subsection 170m 
from a single nuclear incident, will prob- 
ably exceed the limit of liability imposed 
by this section, shall be entitled to 
such orders as may be appropriate for en- 
forcement of the provisions of this section, 
including an order limiting the liability of 
the persons indemnified, and the United 
States, orders staying the payment of claims 
and the execution of court judgments, or- 
ders apportioning the payments to be made 
to claimants, orders permitting partial pay- 
ments to be made before final determina- 
tion of the total claims, and an order setting 
aside a part of the funds available for 
possible latent injuries not discovered until 
@ later time.” 

Sec. 3. The penultimate sentence of sec- 
tion 170h of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“The Commission shall have final author- 
ity on behalf of the United States to settle, 
or approve, the settlement of any such claim 
or any other claim under this section on a 
fair and reasonable basis with due regard for 
the purposes of this Act.” 


The commentary presented by Mr. 
ANDERSON is as follows: 


COMMENTARY ON PROPOSED BILL 


The basic purpose of the proposed bill is 
to provide compensatory damages for those 
who may be injured or damaged by pro- 
posed underground nuclear explosions and, 
particularly, the proposed detonation of a 
nuclear device of the 5-kiloton magnitude 
near Carlsbad, N. Mex. (Project Gnome). 
While it may be desirable to enact a broad- 
er provision covering damages from inten- 
tional air bursts or other open air nuclear 
test operations, the proposed bill is limited 
to damages from underground blasts, since 
these are the only nuclear tests presently 
being proposed. 

The basic scheme of the proposed legis- 
lation is to amend .the Price-Anderson In- 
demnity Act (sec. 170 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended), to make the United 
States liable for damages resulting from 
such a nuclear detonation. The proposed 
amendment accordingly utilizes the defini- 
tions and concepts contained in existing 
provisions to the maximum extent feasible. 
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The proposed bill would add a new sub- 
section m to section 170 and would amend 
slightly the related subsections 170e and 
170h. 

I 


Section 1 of the proposed bill would add 
a new subsection m to present section 170 
of the Atomic Energy Act. 

1. The first sentence of proposed new sub- 
section m defines the liability to be im- 
posed on the United States for damages from 
any underground nuclear detonation. The 
description of injury and damage is the same 
as that contained in the definition of “nu- 
clear incident” in section llo of the act. 
The provision as drafted is broad enough to 
include damages resulting both from the in- 
tentional underground detonation itself and 
from any accident which occurs in connec- 
tion with the conduct of such activity by the 
Commission or by any of its employees, con- 
tractors, or subcontractors. The defined 
term “nuclear incident” is accordingly used. 
An exception is included for any nuclear 
incident arising out of an act of war, and a 
proviso eliminates liability for Workmen’s 
Compensation Act claims of employees of 
persons indemnified who are employed at 
the site of and in connection with the par- 
ticular activity where the nuclear incident 
occurs. This proviso is consistent with the 
other provisions of section 170 of the act and 
is taken from section illu, which defines 
“public liability” for purposes of such other 
provisions. The concept of ‘‘public liability” 
as so defined is not otherwise utilized in the 
proposed amendment. 

2. The second sentence of new subsection 
m is included in order to eliminate the 
possibility that the exceptions contained in 
the Federal Tort Claims Act might be read 
into the liability created by this section. If 
the rule applied to Federal tort claims by the 
Supreme Court in Dalehite v. United States 
(346 U.S. 880), were applied here, it would 
largely nullify the purposes sought to be 
accomplished by the proposed bill. 

3. The third sentence of proposed subsec- 
tion m gives jurisdiction of actions based 
on claims under this subsection to the dis- 
trict court for the district in which the nu- 
clear incident occurs. This is intended to 
be the same district court as that referred 
to in existing subsection e of the act, and 
a clarifying amendment is suggested for sub- 
section e to eliminate any doubt about this 
(discussed below) . 

4. The fourth and fifth sentences of pro- 
posed subsection m are designed to avoid 
the possibility of multiple recoveries under 
the various provisions of section 170 and 
other statutes, and at the same time to pre- 
serve the right to later recovery for latent 
injuries or other undiscovered damages. 

5. The last sentence of subsection m 
contains a provision comparable to that in- 
cluded in 28 United States Code, section 
2402, that actions authorized by it to be 
brought against the United States shall be 
tried by the court without a jury. 


II 


Section 2 of the proposed bill amends 
present section 170e in several particulars. 

1. The first sentence of subsection e is 
amended to provide specifically that the 
maximum aggregate liability of $500 million 
for a single nuclear incident is to include 
the liability provided under new subsec- 
tion m. 

2. Several comparable technical amend- 
ments are made in other corresponding pro- 
visions of the subsection to include 
reference to liability of the United States 
under subsection m. 

3. The only other suggested change in 
subsection e is in the description of the dis- 
trict court contained in the second sentence. 
The existing provision refers to the “appro- 
priate” district court “having venue in bank- 
ruptcy matters over the location of the 
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nuclear incident.” This is a confusing refer- 
ence, because, under the Bankruptcy Act, 
venue is controlled by such matters as the 
domicile of the bankrupt or the location of 
his property, whereas here the legislative 
history makes it clear that the intent is to 
give jurisdiction to the district court whose 
district includes the location of the nuclear 
incident. Since all district courts of the 
United States have bankruptcy jurisdiction, 
it is unnecessary to refer specifically to bank- 
ruptcy, and it is accordingly suggested that 
the section be amended to use the same 
words used in proposed new subsection m, 
the “district court of the United States for 
the district in which the nuclear incident 
occurred.” 
mr 


The only other amendment suggested to 
section 170 of the act is contained in sec- 
tion 3 of the proposed bill. This adds to the 
next to last sentence of subsection h with 
respect to settlement authority the words 
“or any other claim under this section.” 
This change would make clear that subsec- 
tion h authorizes settlement of claims 
against the United States under proposed 
new subsection m as well as otherwise. 


In order to show more clearly the precise 
changes being made in existing subsections 
e and h, these subsections are set out in full 
below with existing language proposed to be 
changed in black brackets and the new 
language to be added in italic. All of pro- 
posed subsection m, of course, is proposed 
new language. 

“e. [The aggregate liability for a single 
nuclear incident of persons indemnified,J 
The aggregate of liability of persons in- 
demnified and of any Viability of the United 
States including lability under subsection 
170m for a single nuclear incident, includ- 
ing the reasonable costs of investigating and 
settling claims and defending suits for dam- 
age, shall not exceed the sum of $500,000,000 
together with the amount of financial pro- 
tection required of the licensee or contractor. 
The Commission, the United States or any 
person indemnified may apply to the appro- 
priate district court of the United States 
[having venue in bankruptcy matters over 
the location of the nuclear incident,} for the 
district in which the nuclear incident oc- 
curred, except that in the case of nuclear 
incidents caused by ships of the United 
States outside of the United States, the Com- 
mission or any person indemnified may appiy 
to the appropriate district court of the 
United States having venue in bankruptcy 
matters over the location of the principal 
place of business of the shipping company 
owning or operating the ship, and upon a 
showing that the aggregate of the public 
liability of persons indemnified and of the 
liability of the United States including lia- 
bility under subsection 170m from a singie 
nuclear incident will probably exceed the 
limit of liability imposed by this section, 
shall be entitled to such orders as may be 
appropriate for enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this section, including an order 
limiting the liability of the persons indemni- 
fied and the United States, orders staying 
the payment of claims and the execution of 
court judgments, orders apportioning the 
payments to be made to claimants, orders 
permitting partial payments to be made be- 
fore final determination of the total claims, 
and an order setting aside a part of the funds 
available for possible latent injuries not dis- 
covered until a later time.” 

“h. The agreement of indemnification may 
contain such terms as the Commission deems 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
section. Such agreement shall provide that, 
when the Commission makes a determina- 
tion that the United States will probably 
be required to make indemnity payments 
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under this section, the Commission shall 
collaborate with any person indemnified and 
may approve the payment of any claim under 
the agreement of indemnification, appear 
through the Attorney General on behalf of 
the person indemnified, take charge of such 
action, and settle or defend any such action. 
The Commission shall have final authority 
on behalf of the United States to settle or 
approve the settlement of any such claim or 
any other claim under this section on a 
fair and reasonable basis with due regard 
for the purposes of this act. Such settle- 
ment may include reasonable expenses in 
connection with the claim incurred by the 
person indemnified.” 





NATIONAL FOREST ROAD EASE- 
MENTS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, as well as a memoran- 
dum attached thereto, be printed in the 
Record at this point; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may remain 
at the desk for a week so that other 
Senators who may be interested in join- 
ing me in introducing it may do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and memorandum will be printed in the 
Recorp, and the bill will remain at the 
desk as requested. 

The bill (S. 1151) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to grant ease- 
ments for road rights-of-way over na- 
tional forest lands and other lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. ELLENDER, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter called 
“Secretary”’) is authorized, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, to grant permanent or 
temporary easements for specified periods or 
otherwise for road rights-of-way (1) over 
national forest lands and other lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and (2) over any other lands with 
respect to which the Department of Agri- 
culture has rights under the terms of the 
grant to it. 

Sec. 2. An easement granted under the 
first section of this Act may be terminated 
by consent of the owner of the easement, 
by condemnation, or after a 5-year period 
of nonuse the Secretary may, if he finds 
the owner has abandoned the easement, 
make a determination to cancel it. Before 
the Secretary may cancel an easement for 
nonuse the owner of such easement must 
be notified of the determination to cancel 
and be given, upon his request made with- 
in 60 days after receipt of the notice, a 
hearing before the General Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture or his represent- 
ative. 

Sec. 3. In order to provide for access to 
both national forest lands and other pub- 
lic and private lands when in the public 
interest, the Secr may enter into mu- 
tual agreements for exchange of permanent 
or temporary— 

(1) hauling rights; 

(2) rights-of-way; 

(3) easements; 
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or any combination thereof with public 
agencies and private owners in the vicinity 
of national forest lands and other lands un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Sec. 4. Financing of roads to be construct- 
ed, purchased, exchanged, or condemned 
may be accomplished (1) by the Secretary 
utilizing appropriated funds, (2) by require- 
ments on national forest timber purchasers, 
including provisions for amortization of road 
costs in contracts, and (3) by cooperative 
financing with other public agencies and 
with owners of interests in realty, or (4) by 
a combination of these methods. 

Sec. 5. Copies of all instruments affecting 
permanent interests in land executed pur- 
suant to this Act shall be recorded in each 
county where the lands are located and, if 
permanently affecting lands reserved from 
the public domain, shall be furnished to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be held 
or construed to invalidate or modify any 
existing rights-of-way across national forest 
lands or other lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture, regardless of 
how evidenced, or any conditions thereof. 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
invalidate or modify a landowner’s right 
of access to his land. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture may 
require the user or users of a road under 
his jurisdiction, including purchasers of 
Government timber, to maintain such roads 
in a satisfactory condition commensurate 
with the particular use requirements of 
each. Such maintenance to be borne by 
each user shall be proportionate to total 
use. If such maintenance cannot be so 
provided, or if the Secretary makes a find- 
ing that maintenance by a user would not 
be practical, then the Secretary may require 
that sufficient funds be deposited by the 
user to provide his portion of such total 
maintenance. Such deposits shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury and are hereby ap- 
propriated and made available until ex- 
pended as the Secretary may direct, to cover 
the cost to the United States of the main- 
tenance of roads for which the deposits 
have been made. 

Sec. 8. Determinations made by the Secre- 
tary under the provisions of this Act except 
as provided in section 2 may be appealed 
to the Secretary by any party adversely 
affected and a hearing if requested shall 
be granted. An appeal must be filed within 
60 days after the party is notified of the 
determinations. Presiding at the hearing 
on appeal will be the General Counsel of 
the Department of Agriculture or his repre- 
sentative. 


The memorandum presented by Mr. 
ELLENDER is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 


The attached draft of proposed legislation 
on national forest road easements and con- 
struction makes the following changes in 
law. 

Section 1 authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to grant easements for road rights-of- 
way over (1) all lands under the Depart- 
ment’s jurisdiction, and (2) other lands in 
which the Department may have rights (such 
as where the Department itself may have 
been granted some sort of easement). Under 
existing law the Secretary of the Interior 
may grant easements over national forest 
lands reserved from the public domain and 
the Secretary of Agriculture may grant ease- 
ments over Bankhead-Jones Act lands. No 
authority exists for the granting of ease- 
ments over Weeks Act lands. The Secretary 
of Agriculture may, however, issue revocable 
permits for the use of any lands under the 
Department’s jurisdiction. 

Under the act of June 4, 1897, owners of 
lands within national forests have the right 
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of ingress and egress over public domain 
national forest lands. This right would not 
be affected by the bill. 

Section 3 of the draft bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enter into agree- 
ments for the exchange of hauling rights, 
rights-of-way, and easements. The Secretary 
can accept grants of easements at present 
and may condition the issuance of revocable 
permits upon reciprocal grants, but cannot 
give permanent easements that would consti- 
tute good consideration for the reciprocal 
grant. 

We understand that this section probably 
was intended to relate only to road ease- 
ments, as does the rest of the bill. However, 
the language is broad enough to cover all 
access easements and would therefore consti- 
tute new authority for the granting of ease- 
ments for which authority does not now 
exist. 

The remainder of the draft appears largely 
ancillary to sections 1 and 3. Section 2 
contains provisions for termination of road 
easements granted under section 1. Section 
4 provides for methods of financing road 
construction and acquisition, and we under- 
stand the only new authority under it would 
be that of providing amortization of road 
costs in timber contracts. 

Section 5 provides for recording. Section 
6 preserves existing access laws. Section 7 
provides for charging road users mainte- 
nance costs and appropriates such charges 
for road maintenance. This would be new 
authority although the Department may now 
require maintenance by the user or accept 
deposits from him. Section 8 provides for 
appeals. 





MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL AND CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which is designed to consolidate and 
improve the existing legislative base for 
the international educational and cul- 
tural exchange programs carried out and 
supported by the U.S. Government. 

It has been amply clear for a long 
time that our exchange programs— 
which are among the most important 
elements in the foreign policy posture 
of the United States—have been limping 
along under severe restraints. These 
restrictions are found in three broad 
areas: the inadequacies of legislative 
authority, the short-range and uncertain 
character of the financing for the pro- 
grams, and the confusing administrative 
arrangements which have been created 
to implement a variety of exchanges. 

The basic problem, however, is that 
educational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams have grown up in an ad hoc, 
piecemeal way since their modest be- 
ginnings roughly two decades ago. They 
now operate under at least half a dozen 
pieces of legislation, most of which were 
passed without much consideration of 
the others. At the same time, there has 
been a good deal of uncertainty as to 
the relationship of the various exchange 
programs to overall American foreign 
policy. Yet one thing is certain: The 
approach to the international scene ap- 
propriate to the 1940’s is not good enough 
for the 1960’s. 

We thus decided last summer that a 
congressional initiative was vitally 
needed for the improvement of our edu- 
cational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams. This decision was taken with 
the knowledge that both presidential 
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candidates had shown great interest in 
the subject and that a new administra- 
tion, regardless of the electoral outcome, 
would give a high priority to action in 
this field. We also felt that, owing to 
campaign pressures and uncertainties, 
the Senate would be in the best position 
to direct the protracted study and work 
involved in creating a new legislative 
approach. 

Accordingly, we began by convening 
an informal 2-day conference last Octo- 
ber attended by high-level educators 
and governmental officials most con- 
versant with the operations of the ex- 
change programs. Incidentally, one of 
the participants was the head of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, now Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk. There was re- 
markable unanimity of feeling among 
the group concerning the urgent need 
for a new approach to the question of 
international exchanges. Specifically, 
there was clear agreement on four major 
requirements. First, the need to restate 
the purpose of the programs, particu- 
larly in terms of insisting on the mutual 
character of the benefits to be derived 
by the United States and participating 
nations. Second, the need for stronger 
and more varied financial support, in- 
cluding broader and more flexible use of 
foreign currencies. Third, the need for 
removing hampering restrictions on the 
programs so that better planning and 
performance can be achieved, with re- 
spect to not only official but also private 
endeavors in this area. Fourth, the need 
to develop and enrich American edu- 
cational resources in terms of making 
better use of them both at home and 
abroad. 

This meeting was the touchstone of 
our further efforts toward creating the 
draft legislation which is now being in- 
troduced. We are extremely grateful to 
the prominent individuals who em- 
barked on this venture with us and 
who continue to give their wise counsel. 
There will be occasion later to make 
@ more generous acknowledgment of 
their help. 

There naturally have been differing 
views about the scope of the needed 
initiative. A good case can be made for 
an attempt to recast and strengthen the 
entire range of international educational 
and cultural programs; this would en- 
tail profound study and sweeping reor- 
ganization of many parts of the execu- 
tive branch. We are not opposed in 
theory to this large-scale, or shooting- 
for-the-stars approach. Yet, for a num- 
ber of reasons, it does not seem to hold 
the promise of needed early action. On 
the other side of the coin, it could be 
argued that the Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, 
and other relevant pieces of legislation 
might simply be amended in places to 
correct the more obvious deficiencies. 
But this approach only perpetuates the 
difficulty we are experiencing in making 
a patchwork collection of legislation 
serve the requirements of this new 
period in our history. 

Therefore, we have tried to achieve 
the “golden mean’’—if I may be forgiven 
the use of such a controversial adjective. 
Basically, this bill has the purposes of 
consolidating in one piece of legislation 
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many existing provisions of law govern- 
ing the exchange programs, and of au- 
thorizing increases in the size and scope 
of such programs wherever they would 
contribute to the current or long-range 
improvement of our foreign relations. 

The bill deals primarily—but far from 
exclusively—with academic and cultural 
exchange-of-persons programs of the 
kind now carried out or generally super- 
vised by the Department of State and 
the U.S. Information Agency. It does 
not attempt to go deeply into the ICA 
activities in the education field which 
are authorized by the Mutual Security 
Act, although it should be remembered 
that such activities in the last analysis 
are under the direction of the Secretary 
of State. Moreover, though it is difficult 
to make concrete distinctions, the more 
strictly informational activities of the 
USIA have not been touched upon; the 
bulk of the Smith-Mundt Act therefore 
is left intact. Finally—and this also is 
particularly relevant to any possible ac- 
cusations that we are seeking to show 
partiality in the tangled field of depart- 
mental jurisdiction—the bill grants au- 
thority to the President to determine 
the organizational structure needed to 
give it effect. 

The detailed provisions of this bill are 
too many and varied in number to per- 
mit summary treatment in these intro- 
ductory remarks. We anticipate that a 
section-by-section analysis will soon be 
ready and available for insertion in the 
ReEcorp. We also expect that full-scale 
hearings on the bill will be conducted 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. There will thus be ample oppor- 
tunity for searching inquiry into the 
merits and possible demerits of this pro- 
posed legislation. However, I should 
mention that there are two sections 
which relate to matters within the pri- 
mary jurisdiction of the Finance and 
Judiciary Committees. The amend- 
ments contained therein are important 
to the educational and cultural exchange 
programs but otherwise minor in char- 
acter. I have solicited the views of the 
chairmen of those committees in order 
that there be no confusion about the re- 
ferral of the bill. 

Mr. President, I should not like this 
occasion to pass without saying that this 
bill, above all, is intended to improve 
the effectiveness of our educational and 
cultural exchange programs. It is true 
that there is a vital need for broadened 
programs in certain areas, and the bill 
would permit this. The main theme, 
however, is the search for quality—not 
in terms of opposition to quantity but in 
terms of the best interests of our rela- 
tions with other countries. I would echo 
Secretary Rusk’s view “that the * * * 
fundamental »riniciple on which we op- 
erate might well be that we either do it 
right or not do it at all.” This bill is 
designed “to do it right.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1154) to provide for the 
improvement and strengthening of the 
international relations of the United 
States by promoting better mutual un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the 
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world through educational and cultural 
exchanges, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





FORT SMITH NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize the establishment of 
the Fort Smith National Historic Site 
in the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes. 

The city of Fort Smith now owns or is 
in the process of acquiring title to most 
of the land which will be involved in the 
establishing of this facility. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1155) authorizing the es- 
tablishment of the Fort Smith National 
Historic Site, in the State of Arkansas, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





WAGE RATES FOR EMPLOYEES OF 
PEARL HARBOR NAVAL SHIP- 
YARD, HAWAII 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of my colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Lone! 
and myself, for appropriate reference, 
a bill which, if enacted, would provide a 
method for regulating and fixing wage 
rates for employees of Pearl Harbor 
Naval Shipyard in Hawaii. 

The matter of inequitable wage rates 
prevailing at the Naval Shipyard in Ha- 
waii has long been of concern to me. 
There is a discrepancy between wage 
rates at that shipyard and at West Coast 
shipyards such as Los Angeles, San Di- 
ego, San Francisco and Puget Sound. 

The legal basis for the Department of 
the Navy’s wagefixing actions for un- 
graded employees in Public Law 1028, 
84th Congress (70A Stats. 463; 10 U.S.C. 
7474), which reads in part: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall establish 
rates of wages for employees of each Naval 
activity where the rates are not established 
by other provisions of law to conform, as 
nearly as is consistent with the public in- 
terest, with those of private establishments 
in the immediate vicinity. 


In accordance with this law, rates of 
pay for the ungraded employees of Pearl 
Harbor are based on rates paid by in- 
dustrial firms in the Honolulu area, 

The present Navy Department’s wage 
policies as applied to the Honolulu area 
are unrealistic. There are no private 
enterprises in the Honolulu area that 
carry on heavy shipbuilding or ship re- 
pair work. The closest similar industry 
can only be found on the west coast. 
In many instances of specialized types 
of work, there are no private enterprises 
in the Honolulu area that employ per- 
sonnel for the type of work that is done 
at Pearl Harbor. 

I am informed that it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to recruit skilled me- 
chanics from Honolulu’s limited labor 
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market. It has become almost impos- 
sible to hire qualified local electricians, 
linemen, or cable splicers. My informa- 
tion is also that electronics technicians 
are very difficult to hire, with the re- 
sult being that a practice of temporary 
lean of personnel from the west coast 
naval shipyards has been put into effect. 
These temporary employees are paid 
west coast wage rates, yet work side by 
side with and do the same work as regu- 
lar Pearl Harbor workers. 

At the present time, the Department 
of the Navy is conducting an area wage 
survey in Hawaii. This type of survey 
is made periodically for the purpose of 
adjusting wages wherever it is felt nec- 
essary. It is my sincere hope that the 
Navy will see fit to adjust the wages 
upward to compare with San Francisco 
standards. 

In connection with the present wage 
survey, I would like to point out the fact 
that job duties of the private firms be- 
ing surveyed are not comparable to the 
job duties of the employees of the De- 
fense Department. The firms surveyed 
in the Honolulu area hire only mainte- 
nance tradesmen which cannot be com- 
pared to the tradesmen employed by 
the Pearl Harbor Shipyard. Also, wage 
surveys in the past have not included 
construction companies and job shops in 
the Honolulu area. The explanation 
given is that the construction industry 
is of a seasonal nature. 

Unlike other areas on the mainland, 
construction goes on the year round in 
Hawaii. The industry is stable and not 
subject to fluctuations. For the last 
10 years, we have seen a tremendous 
growth in the industry. I hope that the 
Navy wage board will take into con- 
sideration surveying the leading firms 
in the industry in setting the wages for 
the Hawaii area. 

Under the provisions of section 7474 
of title 10, United States Code, it has 
been the policy of the Navy to use the 
“public interest” authority in its wage 
fixing only if problems of turnover or 
recruitment make it difficult to carry on 
the Navy’s business. I submit that the 
Navy has the authority under the lan- 
guage of the law and should exercise 
that authority in the fixing of wages of 
employees in the Honolulu area. 

IT am convinced that this is a case 
where an exception should be made; that 
changes are necessary because of the 
difficulty in recruiting technicians, the 
problem of high turnover, the morale 
problem and because there are no com- 
parable industries in Honolulu on which 
to base valid comparisons. 

It is unfair that ungraded employees 
at the Pearl Harbor yard, performing the 
same type of work as those of the San 
Francisco yard, are not receiving the 
same rates of pay. The cost of living 
in Honolulu is higher than in the San 
Francisco area. Under the Pearl Har- 
bor wage rates for benchmark trades— 
machinists, pipefitters, shipfitters, and so 
forth—the prevailing wage is $2.71. The 
comparable San Francisco wage is $2.96; 
a difference of 25 cents. Similar differ- 
ences are found throughout the entire 
wage scale. 

Classified Federal employees in Hawaii 
are given a 1742 percent cost-of-living 
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differential. Ungraded employees do not 
receive this differential. I point this 
out merely as an illustration that the 
various divisions of our Federal Govern- 
ment are aware of the high cost of living 
and the necessity for some sort of equal- 
izer in Hawaii. 

Mr. President, it is not my wish that 
Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard employees 
receive any higher wages than their 
counterparts in the San Francisco area, 
even though our cost of living may be 
higher. It is my wish only that they be 
treated equally and that their pay re- 
flect the true value of their work. 

I need not emphasize the strategic im- 
portance of Pearl Harbor as a repair 
and overhaul facility. It is the nerve 
center for our Far Eastern and Pacific 
defenses. In time of emergency or con- 
flict in the western Pacific, Pearl Har- 
bor would be the nearest U.S. naval ship- 
yard at which our naval vessels can 
stop for major overhauls and repair 
work. 

It is most important that its cepability 
be maintained at the highest possible 
level. It is imperative that our excellent 
naval shipyard, 2,200 miles from the 
mainland, be prepared for any emer- 
gency and prepared for any task, how- 
ever large. 

This capability can be achieved only 
by providing adequate wage rates which 
will attract qualified employees, reduce 
the rate of turnover, and raise the 
morale of the personnel that operate the 
facility. All that we ask is equality. 

I hope to achive this equality through 
this bill and I ask my colleagues to give 
early and favorable consideration to this 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1156) to provide a method 
for regulating and fixing wage rates for 
employees of Pearl Harbor Naval Ship- 
yard in Hawaii, introduced by Mr. Fone 
(for himself and Mr. Lone of Hawaii), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 





IMMIGRATION QUOTA FOR TH 
RYUKYUS : 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
it is unfortunate that world conditions 
require the United States to continue 
its military occupation of the strategi- 
cally important Ryukyu Islands in the 
Pacific. Our country is fortunate, how- 
ever, that the people of the Ryukyus are 
loyal supporters of the United States. 
Their friendly attitude helps immeasur- 
ably in safeguarding our security in that 
part of the world. 

It was my privilege to visit the Ryukyus 
last December with Senator ERNEST 
GRUENING of Alaska, as members of a 
special study group of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
We were both deeply impressed by the 
friendliness of the Ryukyan people. We 
were heartened by the local elections 
which were held there shortly before our 
visit. The pro-American slate of candi- 
dates won by a landslide. 

Among the conclusions which Senator 
GRUENING and I reached as a result of 
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our visit to the Ryukyus and a study of 
the problems there, is the need for legis- 
lation to grant the Ryukyans a quota 
for immigration to the United States. 
We are therefore introducing a bill to 
that effect for consideration by the ap- 
propriate committee and the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1157) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act to pro- 
vide that any territory over which the 
United States had jurisdiction under a 
treaty shall be treated as a separate 
quota area, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Lone of Hawaii (for 
himself and Mr. GRUENING), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





HEALTH SERVICES FACILITIES ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
this age of scientific miracles, the strides 
that are being made in medicine are 
phenomenal. As Howard K. Smith re- 
ported on the excellent CBS television 
show last month entitled “The Business 
of Health: Medicine, Money and Poli- 
tics”: 

We are caught in a medical revolution that 
is producing an explosion of technical and 
scientific techniques. In the span of a few 
short years, we have advanced from the 
country doctor to the specialist—from the 
horse and buggy to the betatron. 


Thanks to the wonders of modern 
medicine, we can look forward to health- 
ier and longer lives. Each day brings 
new triumphs in medicine. We are in- 
debted to the dedicated physicians and 
those in related fields who are doing so 
much to win the battle against illness 
and disease. 

The great strides being made in the 
field of medicine have given rise to new 
and complex problems. One of these 
problems is the heavy financial costs of 
modern medicine. The new medical 
techniques and equipment necessarily 
mean a steep rise in medical costs. This 
is a problem with which we are all only 
too familiar. This is a problem not only 
for those receiving medical treatment 
but for hospitals and physicians as well. 

This high cost of modern medicine is 
being acutely felt in the more sparsely 
populated areas of our great country. 
The days of the horse-and-buggy doctor 
are a thing of the past. Today’s physi- 
cian, to do his job properly, requires an 
up-to-date medical office, equipment and 
laboratory facilities. All too often our 
smaller communities do not have such 
facilities and, as a result, quite under- 
standably few of our graduating physi- 
cians desire to practice in such areas. 
It is only natural that they would prefer 
to establish a practice in metropolitan 
centers where the required medical 
equipment and facilities are readily 
available. 

In order to attract an adequate supply 
of physicians to our smaller communities 
increasing attention is being given to 
the formation of voluntary nonprofit as- 
sociations which offer prepaid health 
service programs. Through such asso- 
ciations it is possible to construct neces- 
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sary modern medical facilities equipped 
with up-to-date equipment which today’s 
physicians require. These associations 
through obtaining a community pool of 
funds, derived from prepayments, also 
assure an adequate income to the par- 
ticipating physicians regardless of the 
dips and rises in the local economy. 

Over 8 years ago President Truman’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation recommended that Federal leans 
be made to local organizations desiring 
to institute prepayment plans associated 
with group practice, for the purpose of 
encouraging the establishment of group 
practice facilities. 

In the past several Congresses I have 
introduced legislation in accord with this 
recommendation, and I introduce this 
bill entitled the ‘Health Services Facili- 
ties Act” again today. 

My bill provides that if a group of 
people in a community where health fa- 
cilities are inadequate get together and 
form a voluntary health plan organiza- 
tion and be prepared to assume the 
financial responsibility for working out 
their own problem, they then may apply 
for low-interest, long-term loans from 
the Federal Government to enable them 
to finance the facilities which their com- 
munity requires. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this bill will 
be given early consideration. In my 
judgment, we should be doing all that we 
possibly can to encourage people at the 
local community level in solving their 
medical-care problems. 

I emphasize, Mr. President, that my 
bill provides for loans—not grants—to 
these voluntary associations. The money 
will be repaid to the Government with 
interest and it will be a sound and wise 
investment. 

I do not, and I know of no one in this 
body who does, want to see the govern- 
ment at the Federal, State, or local level 
control medicine. The alternative to 
Government control or a program of so- 
cialized medicine is the encouragement 
of the formation of voluntary groups to 
meet the medical needs of the people. 
In my judgment, our Government should 
be stimulating that kind of association. 
And that is what my bill seeks to do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1158) to assist voluntary 
nonprofit associations offering prepaid 
health service programs to secure neces- 
sary facilities and equipment through 
long-term, interest-bearing loans, intro- 
duced by Mr. HumMpPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 





INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST ROADS 
AND TRAILS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide increased authorizations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1962, and 
June 30, 1963, for the development of 
forest roads and trails. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a brief explanatory 
statement prepared by me relating to the 
bill, be printed in the REcorp. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement will be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1159) to provide increased 
authorizations for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and June 30, 1963, for 
forest development roads and trails, In- 
dian reservation roads, and public lands 
highways, and to provide authorization 
for the construction of national forest 
recreation and access roads, introduced 
by Mr. CHAVEZ, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. CHaAvez is as follows: 
EXPLANATORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 


The bill which I am introducing is in- 
tended to authorize an increase in the 
forest road and trail program from $35 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1962 and $40 million for 
fiscal year 1963 to $45 million for fiscal year 
1962 and $55 million for fiscal year 1963. 

The bill would, in addition, authorize a 
program for the construction of forest 
recreation and access roads by the Forest 
Service. The amounts authorized would be 
$25 million for fiscal year 1962 and $25 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1963. 

The public lands road authorization 
would be increased from $3.5 million and 
$3 million to $7 million and $6 million for 
fiscal years 1962 and 1963. The Indian 
roads authorization would be increased 
from $12 million to $17 million for fiscal 
years 1962 and 1963. 

In his message relative to natural re- 
sources the President, among other things, 
mentioned the need for improved forest 
management, to make supplies of mer- 
chantable timber available to small busi- 
nesses, and to aid the small private owners 
in attaining better forest management 
standards and more efficient production and 
utilization of forest crops. In connection 
with this program the President has di- 
rected the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
the Interior to accelerate the program of 
building approved access roads to public 
forests. In addition, the President referred 
to the recreation needs of our country and 
to the fact that millions of visitor days are 
now spent in federally owned parks, for- 
ests, wildlife refuges, and water reservoirs. 

If the President requests the various 
agencies to accelerate the program of access 
roads to timbered areas, it may be neces- 
sary to increase the authorizations for both 
fiscal years 1962 and 1963. The bill would 
permit a larger program without utilizing 
part of the authorization now in effect for 
fiscal year 1963. The bill would be con- 
sistent with the President’s plan to provide 
much-needed development roads into our 
national forests for timber management 
and harvesting. 

The portion of the bill dealing with recre- 
ation and access roads will supplement the 
forest roads and trails program, and in ad- 
dition, take into account the importance of 
providing access for visitors into and 
through the national forests. In connec- 
tion with this particular program, consid- 
eration would be given to the recreation 
needs as well as to the intercommunity 
connections which might be provided by 
these roads. In other words, roads such as 
those leading from Taos through Twining 
to the Red River, New Mexico, could be 
constructed under this program, also roads 
such as those from Silver City, N. Mex., 
into the Gila cliff dwellings and to the 
wilderness area could be constructed under 
this authorization. Many other areas in my 
State could also benefit from such a pro- 
gram as well as many similar areas through- 
out the United States. 
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These forest roads and trails, forest recre- 
ation and access roads, public lands roads, 
and Indian roads would all furnish much- 
needed employment in our country and 
would also be consistent with the views of 
the President in connection with a pro- 
gram of assisting small timber operators 
and enhancing the recreational opportuni- 
ties. 





USE OF CERTAIN LANDS BY THREE 
AFFILIATED TRIBES OF FORT 
BERTHOLD RESERVATION 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YouncG], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to correct an injustice at 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation 
and to harmonize the legislation affect- 
ing the use of land in the reservoirs of 
the Missouri River. The Garrison Dam 
in North Dakota was one of the first 
dams for which Indian land was taken 
and land belonging to the Three Affiliated 
Tribes of the Fort Berthold Reservation 
was taken under the act of October 29, 
1949 (63 Stat. 1026). Subsequently, the 
United States took land from four other 
tribes: The Standing Rock, the Cheyenne 
River, the Crow Creek, and the Lower 
Brule Sioux Tribes for the Oahe and 
Fort Randall projects and in the case of 
these four tribes, special grazing rights 
were given to the tribes on the land be- 
tween the taking line and the shoreline. 
The purpose of this bill is to place the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation in substantially the 
same position with the other tribes, and 
to correct an injustice now existing with 
respect to this group. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1161) to provide for the 
use of lands in the Garrison Dam project 
by the Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, introduced by Mr. 
Bourpick (for himself and Mr. Youne of 
North Dakota), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





TAX RELIEF FOR COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND 
THEIR PARENTS 


Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide tax relief for college and high 
school students and their parents. 

Nothing is more important right now 
than the proper education of the young 
people of the United States. We must 
have an educated America if we are to 
have a strong America, a soundly pro- 
gressive America. 

As Senators know, the costs of pro- 
viding this education are constantly ris- 
ing. But no costs are too high to pro- 
vide our youth with the best possible 
training for citizenship—for today and 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, this bill is designed to 
allow an additional income tax exemp- 
tion for high school and college students 
or to those on whom they depend for 
support. The bill proposes an additional 
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exemption of $1,200 a year for a full- 
time college student and an exemption 
of $400 a year for a full-time high school 
student. 

If the parents or other providers for 
an individual are supporting the student 
as he pursues his education, they would 
receive the exemption. If the individual 
is putting himself through high school 
or college by his own efforts, he would re- 
ceive the exemption. 

The purpose of the bill is simple. My 
aim is to provide some badly needed 
assistance to studen.s and to parents 
who in many cases are making consid- 
erable sacrifices in order to educate their 
children. 

College costs in particular have ad- 
vanced enormously in the last 10 years. 
Even with the best will in the world, 
more and more parents are finding the 
burden of getting their sons and daugh- 
ters through college harder and harder 
to carrv. This bill provides a practical 
way of easing that burden. 

Mr. President, this type of educational 
aid does not infringe upon the rights of 
the States or of the local committees in 
the field of education. I believe it is im- 
portant and necessary that we avoid 
such infringement. 

We can improve our educational op- 
portunities without laying ourselves 
open to Federal control of local schools. 
I believe the bill I am offering would re- 
sult in the advancement of that ideal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1162) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
allow an additional income tax exemp- 
tion of $1,200 for an individual who is a 
full-time college student and an addi- 
tional income tax exemption of $400 for 
an individual who is a full-time high 
school student, introduced by Mr. 
BLAKLEY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 





ABOLITION OF AGE DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN EMPLOYMENT UNDER 
FEDERAL CONTRACTS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CiarK], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.pxH], and myself, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to outlaw discrimination because of 
age in the personnel and employment 
policies of Federal contractors or sub- 
contractors. 

This bill, entitled “The Equality of 
Employment Opportunities for Older 
Workers Act,” also requires periodic re- 
gional meetings of labor and employer 
groups to evaluate the desirability and 
practical benefits of employing older 
workers. The bill also calls for surveys 
of compliance with the purposes of the 
act. 

Last June in introducing similar leg- 
islation, I pointed out that the hearings 
of the Subcommittee on Problems of the 
Aged and Aging included much testi- 
mony on the plight of the man or wo- 
man too old to work in the opinion of 
employment offices, but too young to 
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retire under social security and private 

pension plans. 

Senator McCartuy’s Special Commit- 
tee on Unemployment Problems also 
gathered material and published exten- 
sive reports on this matter, and I am 
sure Senator CLarRK, during this session 
of the Congress, is confronted with the 
same problem in his Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower. 

For the individual between 40 and 
65, the present unemployment crisis is 
tragic enough, without his also having 
to fight the prejudices and wrong ideas 
about his abilities to work. Many of 
them, if not most of them, still have 
families to support, and have great fi- 
nancial obligations. 

The bill does not seek to place older 
workers at a greater advantage than 
younger ones. It only aims at making 
their chances equal to those of younger 
jobseekers. 

The Federal Government certainly 
should exert leadership in abolishing 
discrimination in employment solely be- 
cause of age by insisting on such equal- 
ity in the contracts it has with private 
employers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planation will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1166) to eliminate dis- 
criminatory employment practices for 
reasons of age, by Federal Government 
contractors and subcontractors, intro- 
duced by Mr. McNamara (for himself, 
Mr. CLaRK, and Mr. RANDOLPH), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
McNamara is as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF BILL FoR “EQUALITY OF EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY FOR OLDER WoRK- 
ERS ACT” 

This bill declares that ability and not age 
should be the criterion for hiring and re- 
taining employees, and calls for the elimina- 
tion of employment discrimination because 
of age. 

The bill provides: 

1. A declaration of policy that the prac- 
tice of arbitrary denial of employment op- 
portunities solely because of age be elimi- 
nated. 

2. The President is directed to insure that 
contractors and subcontractors of the United 
States observe personnel policies for all ap- 
plicants and employees aged 25 through 64 
in accordance with the above policy. 

3. Compliance with this policy is a con- 
dition for approving Government contracts 
and subcontracts. 

4. The Secretary of Labor is directed to 
hold conferences in various sections of the 
country between labor and management to 
spread widely the facts with respect to per- 
formance ability of older workers. 

5. The Secretary of Labor is further di- 
rected to conduct studies of progress in this 
field and report to the Congress. 





HERBERT KAEMPF 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill for the relief of Herbert 
Kaempf. I ask unanimous consent that 
an explanatory statement of the bill, pre- 
pared by me, be printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
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referred; and, without objection, the ex- 
planatory statement will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1177) for the relief of Her- 
bert Kaempf, introduced by Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Lone of Louisiana is as follows: 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING BILL FOR RELIEF 
OF HERBERT KAEMPF 


The bill for the relief of Herbert Kaempf 
would allow him to be considered as having 
resided in and as having been physically 
present in the United States for a 10-year 
period immediately prior to 1959. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to satisfy an Immigration 
and Nationality Act requirement that, in 
the event that a child is born abroad to 
parents, one of whom is an alien and the 
other a citizen of the United States, for the 
child to become a citizen of the United States 
at birth the citizen parent must physically 
have been present in the United States or 
its outlying possessions for a period or pe- 
riods totaling 10 years, at least 5 of which 
were after attaining 14 years of age. 

Herbert Kaempf was born in 1930 in 
Czechoslovakia of German parents. He emi- 
grated to the United States in 1952, and 
he enlisted in the U.S. Air Force later that 
year. On October 23, 1953, Kaempf was 
naturalized. In 1957 Kaempf married a 
German girl and they resided in England, 
where he was stationed. In May 1959, a son 
was born to the Kaempfs in an American 
hospital in England. 

Not until Sergeant Kaempf was preparing 
to return to the United States later that year, 
having been transferred, and was seeking an 
American passport for his infant son, did 
he discover that his son was not a citizen 
of the United States because of the regula- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
cited above. 

The only reason why the son of Sergeant 
Kaempf is not considered native-born is be- 
cause he was born outside the United States 
to parents one of whom is not a US. citizen. 
Nevertheless, the reason he was born out- 
side the United States is because his father, 
Sergeant Kaempf, was stationed there with 
the US. Air Force. If by mere chance 
Sergeant Kaempf had been assigned to a 
location within the United States by the 
Air Force, his son would have been born in 
the United States and thus have become 
a US. citizen at birth without question. 

Sergeant Kaempf is about to graduate 
from Electronics Training School at Keesler 
Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss. He and his 
family will soon be assigned to Almaden Air 
Force Base, New Almaden, Calif. They have 
set up permanent residence in Lake Charles, 
Calcasieu Parish, La., where the sergeant is 
a registered and participating voter. There 
is no question that the Kaempfs are intend- 
ing to remain in the United States and that 
the son will be brought up as an American. 
The only question is whether the son will 
have to become a citizen through naturaliza- 
tion or whether he may be granted citizen- 
ship as a birthright. 

Because of the unusualness of the situa- 
tion which finds a boy, for all intents and 
purposes an American citizen by birth, de- 
nied such birthright due to a curious com- 
bination of happenstance and restrictive 
law, petition is made for relief which will 
ultimately allow the boy to gain this birth- 
right. 





NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 
ACT OF 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to establish 
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a national productivity council with au- 
thority to organize voluntary councils 
on a community, regional, or industry 
basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may lie on the desk for 
other Senators to join in sponsoring it, 
if they so desire, until the close of busi- 
ness on March 8. The bill follows closely 
the bill I introduced in the last Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from New York. 

The bill (S. 1181) to promote mutual 
understanding and cooperation between 
labor and management in order to in- 
crease productivity in the national in- 
terest and for the benefit of the individ- 
ual worker and businessman, through 
the establishment of a National Pro- 
ductivity Council and the promotion of 
local and industrywide councils, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing the bill because I believe one 
of the major problems of our country 
is productivity. I believe that the White 
House Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy, which, incidentally, 
is patterned after the National Produc- 
tivity Council proposed in my bill, was 
established on February 16 by President 
Kennedy in an Executive order is not 
adequate to do the job that we must 
undertake to do, and which needs very 
much to be done. That job must be done 
on a plant level and on a community 
level. It is not doing the job which my 
bill contemplates doing. 

The chief aims of the councils to which 
I have referred would be to accelerate 
national productivity by promoting 
peaceful labor-management relations 
and by solving problems caused by in- 
flexible prices, the wage-price squeeze, 
featherbedding, and other economic sore 
spots which have been slowing the U.S. 
productivity rate. 

In addition, the councils would en- 
deavor to ameliorate the problems 
caused by the displacement of workers 
through automation. 

I wish to make it clear that I believe 
the President of the United States has 
done an excellent thing in setting up 
an advisory committee on labor-manage- 
ment policy; but I think that action 
should now be implemented by law, so 
as to get money to bring the activity 
down to plant and local levels, in order 
that we may have grassroots partici- 
pation. That is the purpose of my bill. 
It would establish an operating agency 
and create functioning agencies 
throughout the country to stimulate 
productivity on the local level, where 
such productivity can do the most good. 

This is no new idea; it is nothing 
which has suddenly been invented. Dur- 
ing the war we had 5,000 precisely such 
councils functioning on the local level. 
They had much to do with the reduction 
of absenteeism, dealing with efficiency, 
eliminating featherbedding, and dealing 
with problems of automation. They did 
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precisely what I suggest should now be 
done. 

I wish also to point out that Canada 
has now passed legislation to establish 
exactly this kind of system and exactly 
this kind of procedure. Our sister Com- 
monwealth to the north feels that it is 
facing precisely the same problem. 

It is a fact that there is a very dan- 
gerous gap in the economic growth rate 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union. This will have grave conse- 
quences to our national security, and 
eventually even to our standard of liv- 
ing. We must reduce to the minimum 
the controllable wastes of our manpower, 
resources, and economic production ma- 
chine. For example, in terms of strikes, 
last year 20 million man-days of work 
were lost as a result of labor-manage- 
ment disputes. Aside from the strikes, 
5,500,000 people are idle. There is fear 
of discrimination on grounds of race, 
creed, or color. There are problems of 
automation. There are fears of workers 
being displaced. Not only are there 
problems relating to labor; there are 
problems relating to management. 
Many other problems must be dealt with 
in terms of management as they relate 
to the waste of manpower. There are 
problems relating to featherbedding in 
labor, whether by operation of law in 
respect to railroads and some other 
functions, or by collective bargaining, or 
in some other way, thus depriving the 
Nation of the full potential of America’s 
production machine. 

I consider the bill I am introducing 
today to be one of the most important 
pieces of proposed legislation for which 
I am responsible. The reason is that it 
goes to so critical an aspect of our na- 
tional lives, and it is so critical an ele- 
ment of winning the cold war. I say 
advisedly that I know of no more im- 
portant function that I can serve on the 
floor of the Senate for the people of my 
State and as a Senator for the people 
of the whole Nation than equipping our- 
selves effectively to fight the struggle 
for freedom, the toughest struggle for 
survival that mankind has ever known. 

In my opinion, that is the problem 
which is the hard rock on which our ship 
may founder. So I am privileged to be 
able, as a Senator from New York, to 
try to make some contribution to solv- 
ing the problem. It is in that frame of 
reference that I have introduced the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill may be 
printed as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered into the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Produc- 
tivity Council Act of 1961”. 

CONGRESSIONAL FINDING 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the national interest requires the 
promotion of an increased rate of national 
productivity, in order to meet the challenges 
presented by increased foreign and domestic 
competition, the requirements for expansion 
of exports and the maintenance of a flexible 
import policy, the threat of growing Commu- 
nist power and the continuing responsibili- 
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ties of the United States as they relate to 
the maintenance of its domestic economic 
strength and its international economic posi- 
tion. The Congress further finds and de- 
clares that the problems resulting from 
efforts to achieve such an increased rate of 
national productivity through accelerated 
automation and other technological and 
managerial changes can best be solved 
through cooperative action between labor 
and management while preserving the tra- 
ditional areas of responsibility and interest 
of each. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL 


Src. 3. (a) There is hereby established in 
the executive branch an independent agency 
to be known as the “National Productivity 
Council” (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Council”), which shall be composed of 25 
members as follows: 

(1) The Vice President of the United 
States who shall be the Chairman of the 
Council; 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, and the Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion; 

(3) Four members who shall be represent- 
ative of management in large and small busi- 
nesses (as defined by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration) in manufacturing and service 
industries (including transportation) ; 

(4) Four members who shall be represent- 
ative of labor organizations in such indus- 
tries; 

(5) Two members who shall be representa- 
tive of management in extractive and agri- 
cultural industries; 

(6) Two members who shall be repre- 
sentative of labor organizations in such in- 
dustries; 

(7) Three members who are recognized ex- 
perts in labor-management relations, at least 
two of whom shall be from the academic 
field; and 

(8) Three members who shall be repre- 
sentative of the general public, and who shall 
be selected without regard to any interest or 
connection they may have with any of the 
foregoing areas. 

(b) Members of the Council referred to in 
paragraphs (3) to (8) of subsection (a) shall 
be appointed by the President for terms of 
six years, except that of the members first 
appointed six shall be appointed for terms 
of two years, six shall be appointed for terms 
of four years, and six shall be appointed for 
terms of six years. Vacancies shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ments except that a member appointed to fill 
@ vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term of his predecessor shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired portion of 
such term. 

(c) The Council shall meet at least four 
times each year at such times as it shall de- 
termine. A quorum shall consist of 13 mem- 
bers. 

(d) Members of the Council referred to 
in paragraphs (3) to (8) of subsection (a) 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$50 per diem while performing services for 
the Council, and while away from their 
homes in connection with attendance at 
meetings of the Council shall be entitled to 
transportation expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence at the rate prescribed by or 
established pursuant to section 5 of the 
Administrative Expense Act of 1946, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

(e) The President is authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, an Executive Director of the 
Council. The Executive Director shall be 
the principal executive officer of the Coun- 
cil and shall be paid compensation at the 
rate of $20,000 per annum. The Council is 
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authorized to appoint, in accordance with 
the civil-service laws and regulations, and 
fix the compensation in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, of 
such other officers and employees as may be 
necessary. 
(f) With the consent of the heads of other 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, the Council is authorized to utilize 
the personnel, services, and facilities of such 
departments and agencies in carrying out 
its functions under this Act. Such depart- 
ments and agencies shall cooperate with the 
Council to the greatest extent practicable for 
such purpose. 

(g) The Council shall transmit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual re- 
port of its activities under this Act. 


OBJECTIVES OF COUNCIL 


Sec. 4. It shall be the objective of the 
Council— 

(1) To enlist the cooperation of labor, 
management, and State and local govern- 
ments, in a manner calculated to foster and 
promote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare, toward the implementation 
of the national policy declared in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 to create and main- 
tain “conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment activities, in- 
cluding self-employment, for those willing 
and seeking to work, and to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power”; 

(2) To promote peaceful labor-manage- 
ment relations; 

(3) To promote a climate of cooperation 
and understanding between labor and man- 
agement and the community, and the recog- 
nition by labor and management of the pub- 
lic interest in harmonious labor-management 
relations; 

(4) To promote the maintenance and im- 
provement of worker morale and to enlist 
community interest in increasing produc- 
tivity and reducing waste and absenteeism; 

(5) To promote the more effective use of 
labor and management personnel in the 
interest of increased productivity; and 

(6) To stimulate programs through which 
the social and economic problems of indi- 
vidual workers and of management person- 
nel adversely affected by automation or other 
technological change or the relocation of 
industries may be ameliorated. 


FUNCTIONS OF COUNCIL 


Sec. 5. (a) In order to achieve the objec- 
tives set forth in section 4, the Council shall 
encourage and assist in the organization of 
labor-management-public councils and sim- 
ilar groups designed to further such objec- 
tives, on a plant, community, regional, or 
industry basis, and to provide assistance to 
such groups, as well as existing groups 
organized for similar purposes, in attaining 
such objectives. Such assistance shall 
include— 

(1) Aid in the development of apprentice- 
ship, training, and other programs for em- 
ployee and management education for devel- 
epment of greater and more diversified skills; 

(2) Aid in the formulation of programs 
designed to reduce waste and absenteeism; 

(3) Aid in the revision of building codes, 
zoning regulations, and other local ordi- 
nances and laws, in order to keep them con- 
tinuously responsive to changing economic 
conditions; 

(4) Aid in planning for the provision of 
adequate transportation for the labor force 
and the promotion of employee safety and 
health; 

(5) The encouragement of attendance by 
members of such groups at courses in indus- 
trial relations at institutions of higher 
education, and the fostering of close coopera- 
tion between such groups and such institu- 
tions for the purpose of developing such 
courses and for other purposes; and 
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(6) The encouragement of studies of tech- 
niques and programs similar to those in 
paragraphs (1) to (5) of this subsection, as 
they are applied in foreign countries. 

(b) The Council shall perform such other 
functions, consistent with the foregoing, as 
it determines to be appropriate and neces- 
sary to achieve the objectives set forth in 
section 4, 

POWERS OF COUNCIL 


Src. 6. (a) The Council shall carry out 
the functions referred to in section 5 
through— 

(1) The dissemination of technical infor- 
mation and other material to publicize its 
work and objectives; 

(2) The dissemination of information and 
analyses concerning the economic oppor- 
tunities and outlook in various regions and 
communities; 

(3) The utilization of the services and 
facilities of the departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government, and of such 
other governmental agencies, private groups, 
and professional experts as it deems neces- 
sary; 

(4) The coordination of such services and 
facilities in order to supply technical and 
administrative assistance to labor-manage- 
ment-public groups designed to further the 
objectives set forth in section 4; 

(5) Grants to groups or individuals for 
financing up to 50 per centum of the cost of 
carrying out any project or program, includ- 
ing the setting up of local, regional, or 
industry - wide labor - management - public 
groups, in furtherance of the objectives of 
the Council, but financial assistance shall 
not be provided under this paragraph in 
connection with any one project or program 
for a period in excess of three years, and not 
more than a total of $———— shall be ex- 
pended in any year for such purposes; and 

(6) Establishment of regional or indus- 
try-wide advisory committees to advise the 
Council on ways and means to best fulfill 
its functions and to convene regional and 
industry-wide conferences to formulate 
ideas and programs for the fulfillment of 
the objectives set forth in section 4. 

(b) The Council may accept gifts or be- 


quests, either for carrying out specific pro- - 


grams which it deems desirable or for its 
general activities. 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 





AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
as the United States grows and develops, 
different kinds of problems face our 
citizens. One of these problems is that 
we are running out of air. It arises be- 
cause of the increase in the number of 
automobiles and the expansion of our 
industrial tempo. We are running out 
of air because of garbage in the sky. It 
is to this question of air pollution that 
my bill is directed. 

To draw attention to something that 
Senators think is of national importance, 
we use words like “crisis” or “disaster.” 
But, these words imply a difficulty that 
has become suddenly current. Air 
pollution as a national problem has been 
creeping up on us for decades. 

It is difficult to dramatize dirty air. 
We are not yet at the point where we 
are in danger of immediate death be- 
cause of one whiff of contaminated air. 
Crops are not ruined overnight because 
of a dusting with polluted air. Filth and 
corrosion take time to become manifest. 
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But, this does not mean to say that 
there is no problem. It merely requires 
the Congress to focus on it through a 
longer-term lens. Air pollution is sub- 
tle, silent and continuing. 

In 1955, we began to study the prob- 
lem of air pollution through the offices of 
the Surgeon General. To be sure, this 
research has not given us all the answers. 
But we have enough knowledge about 
action to be taken to heed the President’s 
injunction, “Let us begin.” 

The President, in his recent message 
to Congress on natural resources, indi- 
cated that he proposes to establish a 
special unit within the Public Health 
Service to provide new leadership, re- 
search and financial and technical as- 
sistance for the control of air pollution, 
a serious hazard to the health of our 
people that causes an estimated $7.5 bil- 
lion annually in damage to vegetation, 
livestock, metals and other materials. 
We need an effective air pollution con- 
trol program now. For although the 
total supply of air is vast, the atmos- 
phere over our growing metropolitan 
areas—where more than half the people 
live—has only limited capacity to dilute 
and disperse the contaminants now being 
discharged from homes, factories, ve- 
hicles, and many other sources. 

The legislation I propose has two 
major objectives. First, it would extend 
the time and increase the appropriation 
available to the Surgeon General for re- 
search into further problems of air pollu- 
tion. 

Second, it would permit the Surgeon 
General to take definite direct action to 
abate air pollution through a system of 
hearings and orders similar to those pro- 
vided in the Blatnik-Humphrey water 
pollution control bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lay on the table for 3 days so that other 
Senators wishing to join with me in this 
measure may have an opportunity to be- 
come cosponsors of this bill. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks, and that an 
article, “Pollution in the Air We 
Breath,” from the August 1960 edition 
of Consumer Reports be printed after the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the REcorp, and 
lie on the desk as requested by the 
Senator from Oregon, and the article 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S, 1187) to amend the Fed- 
eral air pollution control law to provide 
for a more effective program of air pol- 
lution control, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mrs. NEUBERGER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

A bill to amend the Federal air pollution 
control law to provide for a more effective 
program of air pollution control, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

3 of the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
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research and technical assistance relating to 
air pollution control,” approved July 14, 1955 
(42 US.C. 1857b), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Surgeon General may 
conduct investigations and research and 
make surveys (including holding public 
hearings) concerning any problem of air 
pollution confronting a State or local gov- 
ernment air pollution control agency or of 
concern to the Nation or any area thereof 
with a view to recommending a solution to 
such problem. 

“(b) (1) The Surgeon General shall, after 
conducting such research as may be neces- 
sary, determine standards as to the amount 
of unburned hydrocarbons, noxious gases 
and other pollutants, which are safe from 
the standpoint of human health, for dis- 
charge into the atmosphere. 

“(2) After the determination of such 
standards the Surgeon General shall use his 
authority under the provisions of this Act 
to the extent necessary to develop effective 
and practical devices to control the dis- 
charge of pollutants into the air within the 
limits of such standards. 

“(3) The Surgeon General shall report 
annually to the President and the Congress 
his progress in carrying out the provisions 
of this subsection.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of such Act of July 14, 
1955 (42 U.S.C. 1857d), is amended by strik- 
ing out “for each of the nine fiscal years 
during the period beginning July 1, 1955, 
and ending June 30, 1964, not to exceed 
$5,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“for each fiscal year such sum as may be 
necessary”. 

Sec. 3. Such Act of July 14, 1955, is fur- 
ther amended by inserting at the end 
thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 9. (a) The pollution of the air in 
any State or States which endangers the 
health or welfare of any persons, shall be 
subject to abatement as provided in this 
section. 

“(b) Consistent with the policy declara- 
tion of this Act, State, interstate, and local 
action to abate pollution of the air shall 
be encouraged and shall not be displaced 
by Federal enforcement action except as 
otherwise provided by or pursuant to a final 
order issued in accordance with subsection 
(e) of this section or a court order under 
subsection (g) of this section. 

“(c) (1) Whenever requested by either the 
Governor of any State, or a State air pollu- 
tion control agency, or (with the concur- 
rence of the Governor or of the State air 
pollution control agency for the State in 
which the municipality is situated) the 
governing body of any municipality, the 
Surgeon General shall give formal notifica- 
tion of any air pollution to the State air 
pollution control agency and interstate 
agency, if any, of the State or States where 
any discharge or discharges causing or con- 
tributing to such air pollution originate and 
shall call promptly a conference of the 
State air pollution control agency and in- 
terstate agency, if any, of the State or States 
where the discharge or discharges causing or 
contributing to such pollution originate and 
of the State or States, which may be ad- 
versely affected by such pollution. When- 
ever the Surgeon General, on the basis of 
reports, surveys, or studies, has reason to 
believe that air pollution is endangering 
the health or welfare of persons in a State 
other than that in which the discharge orig- 
inates is occurring, he may call such a con- 
ference on his own initiative. 

“(2) The agencies called to attend such 
conference may bring’ such persons as they 
desire to the conference. Not less than 


three weeks’ prior notice of the conference 
date shall be given to such agencies. 

“(3) Following this conference, the Sur- 
geon General shall prepare and forward to 
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all the air pollution control agencies attend- 
ing the conference a summary of conference 
discussions including (A) occurrence of 
pollution of the air subject to abatement 
under this section; (B) adequacy of meas- 
ures taken toward abatement of the pollu- 
tion; and (C) nature of delays, if any, be- 
ing encountered in abating the pollution. 

“(d) If the Surgeon General believes, upon 
the conclusion of the conference or there- 
after, that effective progress toward abate- 
ment of such pollution is not being made 
and that the health or welfare of any per- 
son is being endangered, he shall recom- 
mend to the appropriate State air pollution 
control agency that it take necessary re- 
medial action. The Surgeon General shall 
allow at least six months from the date he 
makes such recommendations for the taking 
of such recommended action. 

“(e) If at the conclusion of such six- 
month period such remedial action is not 
taken or action which in the judgment of 
the Surgeon General is reasonably calcu- 
lated to secure abatement of such pollution 
is not taken, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall call a public hear- 
ing, to be held in or near one or more of 
the places where the discharge or discharges 
causing or contributing to such pollution 
originated, before a Hearing Board of five 
or more persons appointed by the Secretary. 
Each State in which any discharge causing 
or contributing to such pollution originates 
and each State claiming to be adversely af- 
fected by such pollution shall be given an 
opportunity to select one member of the 
Hearing Board and at least one member 
shall be a representative of the Department 
of Commerce appointed by the Secretary 
of Commerce, and not less than a majority 
of the Hearing Board shall be persons other 
than officers or employees of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
At least three weeks’ prior notice of such 
hearing shall be given to the State air pol- 
lution control agencies and interstate 
agencies, if any, called to attend the afore- 
said hearing and to the alleged polluter or 
polluters. Notwithstanding the preceding 
sentence any person alleged to be discharg- 
ing matter contributing to the pollution, 
abatement of which is sought, may be 
joined as a party to such hearing if the 
fact of such alleged pollution does not be- 
come known until after such notice has 
been given. On the basis of the evidence 
presented at such hearing, the Hearing 
Board shall make findings as to whether 
pollution referred to in subsection (a) is 
occurring and whether effective progress 
toward abatement thereof is being made. If 
the Hearing Board finds such pollution is 
occurring and effective progress toward 
akatement is not being made it shall make 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare concerning 
the measures, if any, which it finds to be 
reasonable and equitable to secure abate- 
ment of such pollution. Such findings and 
recommendations shall be the findings and 
recommendations of the Secretary except to 
the extent, on the basis of the evidence at 
such hearing, he believes additional or dif- 
ferent findings or recommendations are 
warranted. The Secretary shall send his 
findings and recommendations to the per- 
son or persons discharging any matter caus- 
ing or contributing to such pollution, 
together with an order specifying a reason- 
able time but not less than six months 
from date of issuance of such order to 
secure abatement of such pollution in ac- 
cordance with such findings and recom- 
mendations. Such order shall become final 
on the sixtieth day after the date of its is- 
suance. The Secretary shall also send a copy 
of such findings and recommendations and 
such order to the air pollution control 
agencies and interstate agencies, if any, at- 
tending the hearings. 
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“(f) An appeal may be taken from any 
such order of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare by any person who has 
been made subject to such order to the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which any discharge or discharges caus- 
ing or contributing to the pollution sub- 
ject to abatement by such order originates 
by filing with such court a notice of appeal 
within sixty days from the date of issuance 
of the order. The jurisdiction of the court 
shall attach upon the filing of such notice. 
A copy of such notice shall forthwith be 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to 
the Secretary or any officer designated by 
him for that purpose and to any other per- 
son who received a copy of the Secretary’s 
order. The Secretary shall thereupon file 
in the court the record of the proceedings 
before the Hearing Board as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28, United States Code, 
together with his findings of fact and recom- 
mendations. Such findings of the Secre- 
tary, if supported by substantial evidence 
when considered on the record as a whole, 
shall be conclusive, but the court for good 
cause shown may remand the case to the 
Secretary for the taking of additional evi- 
dence in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as the court may deem prop- 
er. The Secretary may thereupon make or 
cause to be made new or modified findings 
of fact and recommendations, and he shall 
file with the court the record of such fur- 
ther proceedings, the new or modified find- 
ings and recommendations, and his recom- 
mendations, if any, for the setting aside or 
modification of his original order. Such new 
or modified findings shall likewise be con- 
clusive if supported by substantial evidence 
when considered on the record as a whole. 

“(g) Upon the basis of the record of the 
proceedings filed with it, the court shall 
have jurisdiction to enter an order affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, the 
order of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The judgment of the court 
shall be final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 

“(h) The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction of any civil action 
brought by the Attorney General at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to enforce any order issued un- 
der this section by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, or by a United States 
Court of Appeals. 

“(i) As used in this section, the term 
‘person’ includes an individual, corporation, 
partnership, association, State, municipality, 
and political subdivision of a State. 

“(j) As used in this section, the term 
‘municipality’ means a city, town, borough, 
county, parish, district, or other public body 
created by or pursuant to State law. 

“(k) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not in excess of $25,000,000 for 
an Enforcement Construction Grant FPund. 
The Surgeon General is authorized to make 
grants from such Fund to any State, munici- 
pality, or interstate agency requested or re- 
quired by the Commissioner or the Secre- 
tary to construct remedial facilities after a 
conference, hearing, or court action. Such 
grants shall be for the purpose of providing 
financial assistance in the construction of 
such remedial facilities, and shall be made 
only if sufficient need therefor is demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the Surgeon 
General. No projects receiving grants from 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 5 of 
this Act shall receive any moneys from such 
Grant Fund. Sums appropriated for such 
Grant Fund shall remain available until ex- 
pended, and shall be allotted in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 
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The article presented by Mrs. NeEv- 
BERGER is as follows: 
POLLUTION IN THE AIR WE BREATHE 


CU reports herewith on a substance each 
of us consumes, awake and asleep, from birth 
to death, at an average rate of some 6,000 
gallons daily: the air we breathe. 

The quality of the air has been deteriorat- 
ing progressively as the population has in- 
creased and our industrial operations have 
multiplied. From the moment primitive 
man first learned to kindle a fire, he used 
the seemingly limitless ocean of air around 
him as a sewer to carry off the wastes of 
combustion. And we have followed his prec- 
edent ever since. By the time complex in- 
dustrial processes began to generate chemical 
fumes and gases as well as smoke, the habit 
of using the air as a sewer had become deeply 
ingrained. Further, public toleration of this 
pollution was promoted by the widespread 
attitude that smoking industrial chimneys 
meant jobs and prosperity. And the public 
itself added to pollution by wanton practices 
in home heating and trash burning. Then, 
the development of the automobile age fur- 
ther increased the pollutants in the air. As 
@ consequence of all these factors, the 
problem in some areas has risen to near- 
crisis levels. 

At a recent meeting of the Air Pollution 
Control Association, Dr. John D. Porterfield, 
Deputy Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, stated that “‘we are closer to 
putting a man on the moon than we are to 
creating a thoroughly healthy and pleasant 
environment on this earth for man to live 
in—closer in know-how, closer in time, closer 
in probability of achievement.” 


WHY WORRY ABOUT AIR POLLUTION? 


The purity of the air we breathe is, first of 
all, a public health problem. Polluted air, 
under some extreme circumstances, can kill; 
it has snuffed out lives in Donora, Pa.; Lon- 
don, England; and the Meuse Valley of Bel- 
gium. It also can cause severe, acute ill- 
nesses simultaneously to hundreds or even 
thousands of people residing in a polluted 
area. At a somewhat lower level, air pollu- 
tion can aggravate the symptoms—and per- 
haps shorten the lives—of patients suffering 
from a variety of chronic illnesses, such as 
heart disease, asthma, and emphysema. 
Rasping coughs, smarting eyes, vague feel- 
ings of nausea, and irritable tempers are 
among the lesser symptoms most frequently 
reported. And evidence also is accumulating 
that some pollutants found in the air of our 
large cities can increase the lung cancer rate 
among those continuously exposed to them, 
cigarette smokers and nonsmokers alike. 
Thus pure air—like pure food, milk, and 
water—is a requirement for good health. 

Next, air pollution is an economic prob- 
lem. Sometimes it causes sudden, dramatic 
loss—as when a puff of hydrogen-sulfide- 
laden gas from an industrial smokestack in 
one city blackens the white lead paint on a 
group of houses miles away, or when an acid 
in the air ruins the nylon stockings on the 
legs of women throughout an urban neigh- 
borhood, or pockmarks the paint on hun- 
dreds of parked cars. In rural regions, crops 
may be killed or stunted over areas of many 
square miles, or the crops may flourish but 
the animals which eat them may die. Near 
some cities, the airports must close down 
on very smoggy days, and highway traffic 
slows down to a crawl. 

Less dramatic are the day-to-day eco- 
nomic effects in many hundreds of cities and 
towns. We must wash our clothes oftener, 
spend more for drycleaning them, paper our 
walls and paint our houses more frequently, 
keep our electric lights burning longer in the 
morning and turn them on earlier in the 
afternoon. Estimates of such costs range 
from about $10 to $100 per person per year. 
Also, where air pollution is a problem, 
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real estate declines in value, and homes 
may prove unsalable or salable only at a 
sacrifice. 

Of growing importance, as our standard of 
living rises in other respects, is the un- 
pleasantness, or the esthetic cost, of air 
pollution—not to mention the obnoxious 
odors that accompany much air pollution. 
Cleanliness is a condition which most civil- 
ized human beings value for its own sake. 
To achieve it, we scrub and scour and polish. 
We pride ourselves on our sparkling glass- 
ware, shining silver, spotless linen. We fight 
dirt with brooms, mops, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, soaps, detergents, floor 
waxes, furniture polishes, and other prod- 
ucts; and we prefer brand A to brand B if it 
offers the slightest hope of getting things 
just a little bit cleaner. Yet, our most 
strenuous efforts are defeated when air-borne 
grime descends on us. 


WHAT’S IN THE AIR? 


The quality of the air inside factories, mills 
and miscellaneous plants is most often 
policed, in theory at least, by State industrial 
health officials, because employees who would 
spend 40 hours a week in such air may be 
subjected to severe health hazards. For the 
purposes of this report, therefore, CU has 
devoted its research to the type of air pol- 
lution which affects the public at large* 
rather than specific employees. Such pollu- 
tion generally is less concentrated in quan- 
tity, but its effects may be even more serious; 
for the very old and the very young, the sick 
along with the well, may be exposed to it 168 
hours a week rather than 40. 

The pollutants which affect the general 
public can be classified in several ways. Fa- 
miliar terms come readily to mind: smoke, 
soot, dust, fly ash, fumes, gases, stench. 
Odors, dust, and smoke make their presence 
immediately known to your senses. Some 
chemical pollutants, in contrast, may be 
present in hazardous or damaging amounts 
without the slightest visible or sniffable evi- 
dence. Carbon-monoxide gas is the best- 
known example; it can kill without reveal- 
ing its presence. Thus, the mere fact that 
the air around you seems to be clean and 
odorless does not necessarily mean that you 
live in an area where there is no pollution 
problem. Nor is the elimination of the con- 
spicuous sources of pollution in an area likely 
to be a sufficient degree of control. 

Classifying the various sources of pdallution 
is one way to approach a discussion of the 
problem of achieving real control. Indus- 
trial and commercial sources may be broken 
down into two categories: (1) large-scale 
industrial installations, such as steel mills 
and other metallurgical plants, powerplants, 
petroleum refineries, chemical plants, and 
the like; a single large source of this type 
may pollute the air over scores of square 
miles; and (2) small-scale industrial and 
commercial installations, such as dryclean- 
ing plants, small asphalt-mixing plants, 
junkyards, etc.; added together, such sources 
provide a significant portion of a city’s pol- 
lutants. (In some areas, large agricultural 
and lumbering operations, ie., burning 
trash and underbrush, also may add siz- 
able quantities of pollutants.) Municipal 
sources fall into three groups: (1) inciner- 
ators, burning dumps, sewage plants, etc.; 
(2) heating plants in schools and other mu- 
nicipal buildings; (3) roadbuilding and 
road maintenance work, and the existence 
of unpaved and uncleaned roads and streets. 





1Radioactive fallout from nuclear explo- 
sions is not included in this discussion, 
though it is certainly the most widespread 
pollutant. It belongs in a class by itself, 
to be discussed separately (Consumer Re- 
ports, March 1959 and February 1960), be- 
cause further radioactive pollution is beyond 
the power of control of any one town, City, 
State, or even country. 
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Household sources are three in number: (1) 
home-heating furnaces and boilers, and 
kitchen incinerators; (2) backyard burning 
of household trash, refuse, leaves, etc.; (3) 
apartment-house heating equipment and in- 
cinerators. Finally, there are three trans- 
portation sources: (1) private automobiles; 
(2) trucks and buses, including diesels; (3) 
ships and locomotives. 


WEATHER AND GEOGRAPHY 


If all cities were located on hilltops, and 
if the wind always blew, air pollution might 
be a minor nuisance at worst. Even under 
normal conditions, the air has serious short- 
comings as a sewer. And especially (al- 
though not exclusively) in mountain- 
rimmed areas like Los Angeles, and in many 
river valleys, when the wind is not blow- 
ing the escape of pollutants is not possible 
to an adequate extent. In such physical cir- 
cumstances, concentrations of heavy in- 
dustry, surrounded by densely populated res- 
idential districts, are likely to be the focus of 
an air-pollution problem. When a layer of 
warmer air sits over a layer of cooler air 
in such an area, it acts like a lid on a pot, 
preventing the escape of pollutants upward. 
This meteorological condition is known as a 
temperature inversion. Pollutants accumu- 
late, sometimes day after day. The “kill- 
ing smogs” which have occured on rare occa- 
sions generally arise from a multiplicity of 
factors operating in concert. 

Such, in brief, are some of the basic fac- 
tors underlying air pollution. But each 
community has it own individual air-pollu- 
tion problem, depending on the nature of its 
sources of pollution, its geography, and its 
weather. 

While thousands of communities, large 

and small, do curb some pollution sources 
on the basis of complaints about visible 
smoke and noticeable stenches, relatively 
few are taking steps to solve their air-pollu- 
tion problems on a scientific basis. The 
most elementary step, that of attempting to 
monitor the air thoroughly in order to de- 
termine the types and amounts of pollutants 
in it, has been taken by fewer than 30 
communities in the entire United States. 
The Air Pollution Program of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, created by congressional 
action in 1955, has been collecting data only 
on dust particles from cities participating in 
its National Air Sampling Network. But the 
National Network data, while providing a 
very useful beginning in the assessment of 
the national problem and a basis for further 
broad research are not enough to solve the 
problems of individual communities in the 
network, to say nothing of those communi- 
ties which do no monitoring. 
- If it wishes to do anything basic about its 
own air pollution, a community must first 
of all do its own monitoring, and on a much 
more intensive scale than is called for by 
participation in the National Network. Lo- 
cating and eliminating the sources of the 
pollutants are the next necessary steps. 
While this procedure may seem to be ele- 
mentary and simple of accomplishment 
when thus baldly stated, it invariably in- 
volves complex legislative, technical, and en- 
forcement problems. These problems are 
the function of local air-pollution-control 
agencies, which usually are set up by local 
legislation and maintained by local appro- 
priations. The effectiveness of the few 
hundred agencies now operating varies very 
considerably, from practically nil to fairly 
good (none of the cities has been able to 
approach complete elimination of pollu- 
tion). 

A recent informal poll by CU of air-pol- 
lution-control experts elicited the consen- 
sus that Los Angeles, New York, Philadel- 


phia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, the 
Kanawha Valley of West Virginia, the 
Niagara area, Pennsylvania’s Allegheny 


County, Detroit, Birmingham, Alabama, and 
the Ohio River Valley are the dozen worst- 
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polluted areas in the United States. Of 
these 12, only the first 4 are among the 
cities which have relatively effective control 
programs. The conclusion to be drawn, of 
course, is that they would be dirtier still 
without their programs. 


cu’S OWN TEST SURVEY 


In an effort to establish the extent to 
which community air can be polluted and 
to investigate the local problems which 
might be involved in efforts to control air 
pollution, CU undertook to survey an area 
generally known to be relatively highly 
polluted but for which practically no data 
were available. 

CU’s project was focused geographically on 
an 80-mile stretch of the Upper Ohio River 
Valley, west and southwest of Pittsburgh, 
Pa—a heavily industrialized region which 
includes the steel centers of Wheeling and 
Weirton, W. Va., and Steubenville, Ohio, plus 
17 other towns and residential suburbs lin- 
ing both banks of the river in two States and 
eight counties. It is one of the sections of 
the Nation whose air is most highly con- 
taminated with the relatively old-fashioned 
smoke-type of pollution for which control 
methods long have been Known; yet, prac- 
tically nothing was being done about it. 

The scope of the survey was defined with 
the cooperation of various public health au- 
thorities, who pointed out that CU could 
make a significant contribution to the fur- 
therance of air-pollution control by docu- 
menting the extreme degree of pollution 
which exists in an area of this sort. 

Though limited geographically to this one 
valley, CU’s survey provides a series of fresh 
insights into many of the basic air-pollu- 
tion-control problems (technical, political, 
and economic) faced by residents of the 
many thousands of cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the United States. 


THE VALLEY THAT MAN BESMIRCHED 


The first explorers who followed the Ohio 
River westward and southward from what is 
now Pittsburgh must have found that val- 
ley one of nature’s loveliest creations. But 
before long, trading posts sprang up along 
the river, these grew to be towns, and in time 
the river became a major artery of traffic. 
Today, the tonnage of freight carried through 
the valley on the Ohio exceeds the tonnage 
passing through the Panama Canal. 

Cheap water transportation, the proximity 
of the West Virginia coal fields, and other 
factors made the valley an attractive site 
for industry; steel mills were erected, and 
a variety of satellite industries clustered 
around them. Industry attracted workers; 
towns grew to be cities; soon the entire val- 
ley from East Liverpool in the northwest to 
New Martinsville in the southwest became a 
close-packed jumble of residential and in- 
dustrial sites. Congestion was intensified 
by the fact that the valley is bounded by 
steep hills; everything had to be crowded 
onto a narrow strip. 

On ordinary days the air is dark with 
smoke along much of the valley; on days 
when the wind falls off and a temperature 
inversion occurs, conditions approach the in- 
tolerable. In 1958, the mayor of Wheeling, 
near the center of the valley strip, described 
conditions in these terms: 

“@ @¢ * Wheeling * * * [has been] * * * 
one of the communities with front-page 
photographs of automobiles with their head- 
lights on at 11 a.m., endless accounts of 
buckets of fly ash being swept off front 
porches, paint damage, and so on. One of 
our late physicians used to say, during his 
war service, that he could identify his home- 
town buddies by the amount of soot in their 
lungs.” 

CU’s tests determined the actual degree 
of air pollution in nine towns and cities 
along the length of the valley. Tests were 
run during the period from November 15 to 
December 20, 1959, at three sites on the Ohio 
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side of the river and six cities on the West 
Virginia side. Meteorological data show that 
no major temperature inversions occurred 
during this period; the results, therefore, 
would represent more or less typical rather 
than extreme pollution conditions. 

One set of measurements was concerned 
with the actual amount of “dustfall” settling 
to earth, calculated in tons per square mile 
per month. These figures are a measure of 
those airborne particles which are large 
enough and heavy enough to settle as dust. 
The test equipment was simply a wide- 
mouthed plastic bucket; the dust accumulat- 
ing in the bucket during a 30-day period 
was weighed directly. 


TESTS FOR SMALLER PARTICLES AND GASES 


To test for the presence of smaller parti- 
cles which do not settle out readily, CU used 
a standard piece of equipment known as a 
high-volume sampler. A vacuum cleaner- 
like device sucks air at a measured rate 
through a filter in this sampler; the thick, 
dense, glass-fiber filter removes practically 
all of these suspended particles from the air 
(a hood over the intake keeps out the larger 
“dustfall” particles). After 24 hours, the 
filter is removed (to be replaced by a fresh, 
clean one) and weighed, and the trapped 
particles are then calculated in terms of 
weight (micrograms) per unit volume (cubic 
meter) of air. A total of 212 of these deter- 
minations were made throughout the valley 
during the survey. In all, more than 90 
million gallons of air passed through the 
filters. 

The high-volume samples provide only one 
kind of measure of air pollution: weight. 
To obtain another kind of measurement of 
suspended particles, visual in nature, CU 
also made use of standard devices known 
as AISI (American Iron & Steel Institute) 
strip samplers. These samplers expose a 
strip of thin filter paper to a slow stream of 
air for 2-hour periods. Particles collected 
by the paper reduce the amount of light 
which will pass through it. The difference 
in light transmission measured at exposed 
and unexposed segments is expressed in a 
standard unit known as “haze coefficient” 
or “COHS/1,000 feet.” This figure also pro- 
vides a rough measure of the degree of soil- 
ing to which clothing, curtains, and the like 
are subjected, even when protected from 
dustfall—as inside a house. 

Finally, occasional determinations of car- 
bon-monoxide, sulfur-dioxide, and nitrogen- 
oxide gases in the air were made with various 
types of gas-sampling equipment. Unlike 
the other measurements, these determina- 
tions were made at only a few random times 
and places. 

THE TEST RESULTS 


CU’s tests left no doubt whatever that air 
of the Upper Ohio River Valley is very severe- 
ly polluted, as a few comparisons will illus- 
trate. 

Chicago’s air is generally considered to be 
relatively dirty and its central Loop dis- 
trict one of its worst sections. During De- 
cember 1959, dustfall measured in the Loop 
averaged 55 ? tons per square mile per month; 
and at one test point in the Loop, the dustfall 
collected at the rate of 125 tons per square 
mile per month. Consider, then, that the 
dustfall measured by CU in nine towns in 
the Upper Ohio River Valley averaged 185 
tons per square mile per month; the worst 
point measured was in Wheeling, where the 
dustfall totaled 500 tons per square mile per 
month; a close second was a point in Weir- 
ton, not far from the steel plant, where the 
figure was 565 tons. 

Measurements of suspended particles col- 
lected by the high-volume samplers gave 
equally startling results. Data from the US. 
Public Health Service’s National Air 


? The figures in this general discussion have 
been rounded off. 
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Sampling Network (an average of 141 cities) 
over the 2-year period of 1957 and 1958 
showed an average pollution of 130 micro- 
grams per cubic meter at urban sites. The 
average of the nine cities measured by CU in 
the Upper Ohio River Valley was 250 micro- 
grams. The highest average for a single city 
in the National Network in the 1957-58 pe- 
riod was 225, at both East Chicago, Ind., and 
Phoenix, Ariz. CU found that four of the 
nine Ohio Valley cities tested exceeded this 
figure; the highest was 385 micrograms in 
Steubenville. 

For further purposes of comparison, here 
are the 1957-58 National Network averages 
for several other large cities: 


ER ADI gah is ghidcenengbsnaanty 215 
PRAIA aan iss ig gis ahitinid im aaipiesiiti 185 
PURI 5 iets ne mip ce tetocdieinnied 185 
Bee TOF Bins inn swing ie debticwnd <abtel 180 
St. EatH6 snc ccnes cuteness eindel 175 
BOC ins <n iveitin eh tie dpeiicnsictaeinabetel 145 
DROUIN it: stipe isi ni iat sist aiden aiim Blgleapalate 145 
ASR cs oo cicciinihietin si emegboneaae 115 
INOW -ONNGR I iis sie else sts 6a Cheater 100 
Washingtdn, D.O.ci<.-..- sis shied 100 


As important as the average pollution may 
be, the maximum daily pollution and the 
level of pollution during the worst 10 percent 
of the time undoubtedly are even more im- 
portant. Against both these yardsticks, the 
valley again scored shockingly high. 

The highest daily reading taken by the Na- 
tional Air Sampling Network anywhere in 
the United States during the 2-year period 
was 980 micrograms, measured at East Chi- 
cago, Ind., in 1957. CU’s tests turned up a 
reading at Steubenville, Ohio, of 1,240 micro- 
grams on December 4, 1959, without assist 
from a temperature inversion. 

During the worst 10 percent of the time, 
according to the National Air Sampling Net- 
work figures, urban air on the average will 
reach, or exceed, a level of 240 micrograms 
of pollutant particles per cubic meter; the 
comparable figure in CU’s tests for the 
Upper Ohio River Valley as a whole was 
430 micrograms. In the National Network, 
Charleston, W. Va., was the highest single 
city in this respect in 1957-58, with 440; in 
the Upper Ohio River Valley, Steubenville 
far exceeded this figure with 650 micrograms, 
and the very inappropriately named Bellaire, 
Ohio, came second with 460 micrograms. 

Significant comparisons of “haze coeffi- 
cients” are more difficult to find; but Pitts- 
burgh, until the past few years, was generally 
reputed to be one of the smokiest cities in 
the country. Back in 1953, before Pitts- 
burgh’s control efforts reached their present 
level, the haziness in that city averaged 3 
units (COHS/1,000 feet) during the first 4 
months of that year; CU’s measurements in 
the Upper Ohio River Valley averaged 4.5 
units, or 50 percent higher. 

Finally, a word about carbon monoxide. 
CU’s sporadic carbon-monoxide determina- 
tions at seven valley sites in the absence 
of inversion indicate that a carbon-monoxide 
problem unquestionably exists in the area. 
The extreme measurement recorded in the 
course of CU’s tests was 50 parts carbon 
monoxide per million parts of air at Weirton; 
40 parts per million were recorded on one 
occasion at Steubenville and Moundsville, 
and 20 parts per million at Wellsburg and 
Martins Ferry. These levels are not danger- 
ous for short-time exposure in otherwise 
clean air. The usual factory safety standards 
specify a maximum indoor carbon-monoxide 
concentration of 100 parts per million for 
no more than 8 hours per day (though under 
some conditions even this much is con- 
sidered too high). But levels of from 20 
to 50 parts, sporadicaliy recorded at open- 
air sites, hardly are a foundation for confi- 
dence that a problem does not exist where 
the populace is exposed to these or higher 
concentrations for long periods of time. In- 
deed, while CU’s survey still was in the 
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planning stage, there was an “episode” in 
Weirton, in which 15 persons were hospital- 
ized as the result of inhaling carbon-monox- 
ide gas from the nearby steel plant. The 
gas was concentrated more than usual due 
to a temperature inversion. 


POLLUTION CAN BE CONTROLLED 


If no methods could be devised for reduc- 
ing the fiow of pollutants from industrial 
plants and from other sources, residents of 
the Upper Ohio River Valley might have to 
put up with it indefinitely. But most of 
the pollution is unnecessary. Scientists and 
engineers have developed techniques for re- 
ducing to an acceptable level the type of 
pollution through which the valley’s resi- 
dents still must cough and blink their way. 
The problem by now is not so much scien- 
tific as it is sociological and legal: to persuade 
or force polluters to take the steps required 
for cleaning up the air. 

The valiey’s great steel plants, for exam- 
ple, are by common consent among the worst 
individual sources of pollution. Yet, even 
Steel plants can be made moderately clean, 
et a price. Here, in technical language, is 
an account by Max D. Howell, vice president 
of American Iron & Steel Institute, of what 
such plants can accomplish: 

“Blast furnaces produce about 150,000 
cubic feet of gas per ton of iron. Many 
protective devices have been added to blast 
furnaces in recent years, and in many cases 
the cleaned, burned gases emit less than 10 
pounds of dust per ton to the atmosphere, 
well within any normal lMIimits’ of 
cleanliness. * * * 

“The dust-catching equipment on blast 
furnaces is quite varied and almost all types 
are employed, running from venturi and 
crifice scrubbers through tower washers to 
electrostatic precipitators. Tt ts all costly. 
One of our companies equipped four blast 
furnaces with electrostatic precipitators at 
a cost of $3 million, then added a gas bleeder 
at a cost of $200,000. * * * 

“On many [open hearth] furnaces auto- 
matic combustion controls have been in- 
stalled to control the fuel-to-air ratio, which 
results in more complete combustion and 
consequently less effluent. 

“One company has equipped nine open 
hearth furnaces with electrostatic precipita- 
tors since 1954 at a cost of $5,500,000.* * *” 

Ali but a minor fraction of the steel in- 
dustry’s air-pollution problems have been 
solved at the technical level, and practical 
control installations have been made at 
many plants in the United States and in 
Europe. Merely by applying the techniques 
already developed, great improvement can be 
achieved. The same is true of coal-burning 
powerplants—another major cause of pollu- 
tion in the Upper Ohio River Valley and 
elsewhere 


Where, then, is the problem as it con- 
fronts not oniy the Upper Ohio River Valley 
but other pollution-piagued regions as well? 
Theodore B. Merrill, an editor of Business 
Week, had this to say in the course of a 
symposium on the economic and social ef- 
fects of air pollution: 

“* * * Nobody is going to put in any kind 
of control devices that cost him money un- 
less he has to. * * * There must be sanc- 
tions against industry or else it is going 
pollute the air. These sanctions can be 
many types. It simply has to be 
able for an industry to pollute the air 


WHEELING TRIES TO CLEAN UP 


The first city in the Upper Ohio River 
Valley to decide to do something about air 


supplied him with a staff and funds. For 5 
years now, Mr. Martin and his assistant 
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have been patrolling the air of Wheeling, 
using a combination of education, persua- 
sion, and legal action. 

Former Mayor Jack R. Adams of Wheeling 
has explained how the ordinance works: 

“The Wheeling ordinance established pe- 
Tiods of grace: 1 year for commercial and 
industrial buildings, railroad locomotives, 
and multiple-family dwelling units; 3 years 
for boats and tugs; 5 years for one- and two- 
family dwelling units. Even before the 1- 
year period had expired, most industries had 
an acceptable improvement program under- 
way. 

“* * * Every commercial, industrial, and 
apartment building has been inspected by 
the control department and has either com- 
pletely corrected its air-pollution problems 
or will have it corrected within a reasonable 
time. * * * We did have a very few reluc- 
tant industrialists at first, but the air-pollu- 
tion-control department has had only four 
prosecutions—all convictions—since the pas- 
sage of the ordinance.”’ 

As sometimes is the case, the city of 
Wheeling itself turned out to be among the 
offenders contributing to pollution. More 
than 30 defective furnaces and boilers were 
spotted emitting smoke from public build- 
ings. These sources now have been either 
repaired or replaced. Wheeling also polluted 
its own air by collecting the city’s trash and 
burning it on a dump a few miles north of 
the city limits. Various plans by which this 
trash would be disposed of smokelessly still 
are being explored: a smokeless incinerator, 
sanitary landfill, or burning it in steam- or 
electricity-producing equipment are all pos- 
sibilities. 

The Wheeling control program already has 
had a beneficent effect. Drivers need no 
longer keep their car headlights on at 11 
o’cleck in the morning. But as CU's tesis 
showed, Wheeling’s air still is shockingly 
dirty. Wheeling’s air-pollution-control en- 
gineer explains why: 

“The sources of our present pollution are 
not ours any longer, but the whole valley's. 
So long as steel plants, powerplants, and 
many other private and public sources of 
pollution in neighboring communities all 
along the valley continue to emit pollutants 
by the hundreds of tons daily, nothing we 
can do within the city limits of Wheeling 
will really clean up the air.” 
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CU's air-pollution measurements confirm 
this point of view. One place where CU 
made measurements, for example, was New 
Cumberland, W. Va. A residential town of 
2,000 population, New Cumberland does al- 
most nothing within its own city limits to 
pollute the air. The strictest town ordi- 
nance, enforced with the utmost severity, 
would accomplish very little. Yet, the air 
over New Cumberland showed more than 
average pollution in dustfall, suspended mat- 
ter, and haze coefficient alike, even when 
compared with the other heavily polluted 
towns of the valley. The reason: fly ash 
pours in from an electric power-generating 
plant on the Ohio side of the river; other 
pollutants drift in from upstream when the 
wind blows down the river, as it usually 
does, and from downstream when the wind 
reverses its direction. 

One further example serves to underline 
the regional nature of the problem: the city 
of Moundsvilie on the West Virginia side of 
the river. There is a power-generating sta- 
tion on the Ohio side of the river whose 
stacks pour many tons of fly ash daily across 
the State line into Moundsville. Mounds- 
ville itself is the site of a penitentiary, where 
the inmates mine thousands of tons of coal 
annually and burn it inefficiently in the pen- 
itentiary boilers, so that smoke comes billow- 
ing out of its stacks. Also, some of the city's 
trash is burned on a refuse dump. The net 
result is an impasse. It is hard to sell pol- 
tution control in Moundsviille so long as the 
powerplant across the river befouls the air, 
and the plant across the river hardly can be 
expected to clean up while Moundsville does 
nothing. 

The problems in Weirton and Steuben- 
ville, sites of large steel plants, are different. 
Weirton is a one-industry town, officially in- 
corporated in 1949. Says one observer: 

“The steel plant is located in the valley 
and the pollution can readily be seen for 
many miles. The plant evidently has little 
or no pollution control, and the town is con- 
stantly covered with grime and smoke. Lit- 
tle, if any, improvement can be expected 
without legal action. The city government 
Officials, as well as most of the citizens, de- 
pend upon the steel plant for their liveli- 
hood. ‘There is a general fear that if poltu- 
tion control were enforced, the plant might 
relocate elsewhere.” 


Summary of CU’s air pollution data 
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Even Steubenville, not so completely de- 
pendent on its steel plants as Weirton is, 
has taken no action to control its own major 
industry. And the entire valley suffers. 

In CU's opinion, the fear that industry 
will move away if pollution controls are en- 
forced is not well-grounded. Such threats 
frequently are made; but air-pollution- 
control authorities consulted by CU could 
recall not a single instance in which a major 
industry actually pulled up stakes merely 


because it was required to stop using the 
air as a sewer. If an industry is in a good 
competitive situation at its present location, 
it apparently will stay. 

In some cases, it may be better for the 
company in the long run to replace old, 
hard-to-control equipment with new, more 
eficient equipment with built-in air-pollu- 
tion controis. For example, open-hearth 
furnaces can be replaced with new oxygen- 
process steelmaking equipment, which will 
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improve a company’s competitive situation 


and allow for relatively economical air- 
pollution control. Control equipment, more- 
over, often pays out in part at least through 
greater efficiency in the use of fuel and 
through a recovery of salable byproducts. 
In a number of well-documented instances, 
industries which have fought against con- 
trols until forced to clean up by court action 
have ultimately installed control equip- 
ment—and actually reaped a profit from the 
installation. 


NEEDED: A REGIONAL APPROACH 


Very soon after the initiation of the 
Wheeling air-pollution-control program, it 
became evident that regional action was 
necessary. The eight counties stretched 
along the valley were as powerless as the 20 
municipalities, and neither of the two States 
(Ohio and West Virginia) concerned could 
solve the problem by itself. What was 
needed, obviously, was a regionwide air- 
pollution-control program to treat the en- 
tire valley as a single air-pollution unit. 

As a first step in this direction, the Ohio 
Valley Air Pollution Control Council, Inc., 
was formed officially in 1958; it is a volun- 
tary agency which now has 120 dues-paying 
industry, association, and individual mem- 
bers, and the participation of five city 
governments. 

After much study, the council has spon- 
sored a new law in the West Virginia 
Legislature which would empower local gov- 
ernments to control their own pollution and 
to participate in regional action. Passage 
is hoped for at the 1961 legislative session. 
Ohio already has enabling legislation au- 
thorizing each city to control local pollution, 
but none as yet for regional control. 

Another activity of the council has been 
to press for studies of just how much pollu- 
tion there is. CU’s survey has documented 
the urgent need for a valley-wide control 
program, including a more thorough study 
of the pollutants and their sources. In such 
cases, the assistance of the U.S. Public Health 
Service can be extremely helpful. The Pub- 
lic Health Service carries out three types of 
air-pollution activity: research, the training 
of personnel, and technical assistance to 
States and local governments which formally 
request such assistance. (Note well: the 
Public Health Service cannot step into an 
air-pollution situation until it is requested 
to do so by local authorities.) 

After several years of unsuccessful effort 
to get together, the four groups concerned 
(the two States, the council, and the Pub- 
lic Health Service) agreed to embark co- 
operatively on a survey of pollution condi- 
tions in the valley; it can be judged sig- 
nificant that this agreement occurred about 
2 weeks after CU’s survey was started. CU 
has turned over its data (and its samples) 
to the Public Health Service, to facilitate 
the official survey. 

But by far the biggest hurdles still lie 
ahead. Once all the surveys have been com- 
pleted a:.d preliminary plans have been laid, 
someone is going to have to “bell the cat.” 
State laws or municipal ordinances with 
teeth in them will have to be enacted—and 
enforced. According to experts in the field, 
an effective control agency can be operated 
(in an area having good control legislation) 
for costs in the range of about 10 cents to 
60 cents per person per year, depending on 
the severity of the local problem. Even at 
the higher figure, the cost would be con- 
siderably less than the lowest estimate of 
the cost per person of living with polluted 
air. It will be necessary to awaken valley 
citizens specifically, and the rest of the 
Nation in general, to the nature and in- 
tensity of the air-pollution problem, to the 
seriousness of the health risks being run, 
and to the basic fact that control measures 
are technically available and in all prob- 
ability economically feasible. 
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COOPERATION: THE NrEep IS INESCAPABLE 


As described in the preceding article, the 
need for cooperation among neighboring 
communities which pollute each other’s air 
is not at all confined to the Ohio River 
Valley. It has to be emphasized, however, 
that the form of cooperation must be suited 
to local conditions. Some examples illus- 
trate the differences: 

In many situations, a county air-pollu- 
tion program (legislation and enforcement 
at the county level) will solve the problem. 
Such county programs are in existence, for 
example, in Allegheny County, Pa.; Polk 
County, Fla.; Jefferson County, Ky.; and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A multicounty program (State legislation 
authorizing cooperation among counties, 
with a single enforcement agency for the 
entire area) sometimes is necessary. An 
outstanding example of such a program Is 
the Bay Area Air Pollution Control District 
in the San Francisco area, which includes 
the counties of Alameda, Contra Costa, 
Marin, San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa 
Clara. 

A two-State agency is necessary in some 
areas. Examples, in addition to the Ohio 
River Valley, include New York and New 
Jersey, in the New York City area; Illinois 
and Indiana, in the Chicago-Gary area; 
Ohio and Kentucky, in the Cincinnati area; 
and Illinois and Missouri, in the St. Louis 
area. 

Some situations require the establishment 
of a special international agency to effect 
cooperation between two countries. Ex- 
amples would be the Detroit-Windsor, the 
Niagara Falls, and El Paso-Juarez areas. 

The rate at which metropolitan complexes 
are growing makes such forms of coopera- 
tion increasingly inescapable. 





RAINBOW BRIDGE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to elevate the present Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument to national park 
status. The bill is intended to embrace 
the proposals made recently by Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall to solve a 
troublesome problem surrounding the 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument as 
a result of construction of the Glen 
Canyon Dam, which would sometimes 
back water into the monument area. 

When the Glen Canyon Dam was au- 
thorized as a major unit of the upper 
Colorado River storage project, a pro- 
vision was inserted into the bill stating 
“that as part of the Glen Canyon unit 
the Secretary of the Interior shall take 
adequate protective measures to pre- 
clude impairment of the Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument.” In another 
clause, Congress stated its intention 
“That no dam or reservoir constructed 
under the authorization of this chapter 
shall be within any national park or 
monument.” The efforts by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to comply with the 
language of the Upper Colorado Act oc- 
casioned great controversy. The Depart- 
ment recommended the erection of 
barrier dams and water pumping units 
to keep water out of the monument. 
These dams, with appurtenant works, 
would not only have desecrated a great 
wilderness area, but they would have 
also constituted a colossal waste of the 
taxpayers’ money, at a cost of $25 mil- 
lion or more. 

I wish to commend Secretary Udall 
for his statesmanship and leadership in 
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reaching a solution to the Rainbow 
Bridge problem, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the related portion of his 
press conference held on February 7 of 
this year be included in the REcorp at 
the close of my remarks. 

Secretary Udall proposes that Rain- 
bow Bridge National Monument be given 
national park status and thereafter 
probably preserved in a wilderness state. 
It would also be expanded if negotia- 
tions with the Navajo Indian Tribe, 
which owns the adjacent lands, are suc- 
cessful. A survey will soon be made by 
the National Park Service, looking into 
the possibility of expansion. ‘These ne- 
gotiations could conceivably take years. 
Because of this possible delay, I felt it 
best to get national park status, and then 
the boundaries can be expanded later. 

In addition, Secretary Udall proposes 
that water should be permitted to back 
up into the monument area, feeling that 
this is preferable to desecrating the 
great wilderness area surrounding Rain- 
bow Bridge with dams and pumps and 
with roads necessary to construction of 
the dams. This will require amend- 
ment of the Upper Colorado Act, and my 
bill embodies such amendments. 

My bill would make the existing 160- 
acre natural bridge national monument 
a national park. I will be quite willing 
to accept any carefully considered pro- 
gram for expansion of the proposed park 
after the Department of the Interior 
has completed its negotiations and 
studies. In the Secretary’s transcript 
for February 7, he states that the De- 
partment is considering a land exchange 
with the Navajo Indians. Since Utah 
was just called upon to relinquish 53,000 
acres to the Navajos in a similar trade 
involving Glen Canyon reservoir lands, 
I assume that further acreage will come 
from other States, unless an acreage 
transfer in Utah has the full support of 
the Utah State government and of the 
local people and interests affected. 

Rainbow Bridge National Monument 
and the surrounding area is fully deserv- 
ing of national park status. The bridge 
itself is greater in size than any other 
known natural bridge. Its 278-foot 
span gracefully arches to a height of 309 
feet, large enough to straddle the Capitol 
in Washington, D.C. It is 42 feet thick 
at the top and is 33 feet wide, sufficient 
to accommodate the average highway. 

My amendments to the upper Colo- 
rado Act provide that the Secretary of 
the Interior must take necessary steps 
to prevent structural impairment to the 
Rainbow Bridge itself. In addition, 
where the Upper Colorado Act states 
that no dam or reservoir shall be con- 
structed within a national park or mon- 
ument, I have eliminated the words, “or 
reservoir.” The only national park or 
monument into which water would be 
backed under the upper Colorado proj- 
ect is Rainbow. Therefore, the elimi- 
nation of the words, ‘“‘or reservoir,” will 
affect only that area. 

Let me emphasize that the Rainbow 
Bridge itself will not be structurally 
damaged by the Glen Canyon Reservoir. 
I have carefully read the geologic exam- 
ination of the bridge made for the De- 
partment of the Interior by Wallace R. 
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Hansen. He concludes that “there ap- 
pears to be no valid geologic reason to 
fear structural damage to Rainbow 
Bridge as a result of possible repeated 
incursions and withdrawals of reservoir 
waters to and from the inner gorge of 
Bridge Creek beneath the bridge.” 

According to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion report, the water under the bridge 
would be only 46 feet deep, but the water 
surface would be 21 feet below the left 
abutment and 33 feet below the right 
abutment of the bridge. And this depth 
would only occur 13 percent of the time 
when the reservoir is at its highest level. 
In other words, as geologist Hansen 
further states: 

It thus is clear that any possible impair- 
ment to the bridge from fluctuating stand- 
ing water beneath it would be esthetic 
rather than geologic or structural. 


The so-called protective program calls 
for a barrier dam a half mile below the 
monument. While this dam would stop 
water from backing under the bridge, it 
would also trap normal drainage from 
springs and from flash floods occurring 
inside the monument. Thus, automatic 
pumps would have to be installed at the 
damsite to lift the water over the dam. 
Then to get the material to the dam, it 
would be necessary to airlift men and 
equipment to the top of a 1,200-foot 
mesa above the construction site and 
lower aggregate by cableways and heli- 
copters. The cost would be unbelievably 
high. 

In addition, the plan calls for a dam 
and diversion tunnel three-fifths of a 
mile above the bridge to divert around 
the monument the creek which flows in- 
termittently beneath the arch. It would 
also divert flash floods with their sedi- 
ment and debris. 

To protect a natural bridge which will 
not be harmed, Congress is asked to ap- 
propriate $25 million or more. The fiscal 
year 1962 budget proposes a $10 million 
expenditure this year alone. This is a 
high price to pay for no protection. 
Moreover, the 183-foot high dam would 
gouge a canyon wilderness area. And 
as the Salt Lake Tribune stated in its 
editorial of March 8, 1960: 

To get material (for the dam) would 
entail excavation atop a high mesa in a 
fantastically eroded area. Thus, not only 
would physical aspects of a wilderness be 
altered, but noise and fumes from diesels 
located outside the monument would cer- 
tainly be apparent inside—hardly in keeping 
with the wilderness concept. 


As for any esthetic problem created 
by the fluctuating water level of the res- 
ervoir, it should be noted that existing 
floods and seepage are at least as trou- 
blesome and probably worse in their 
effect. 

An additional effect of the barrier dam 
would be to make the monument even 
more inaccessible. Rainbow Bridge can 
only be reached now by mule pack over 
a@ 15-mile trail from the Navajo Moun- 
tain School near the Utah-Arizona bor- 
der. In 1958, only 1,238 people were able 
to visit the bridge, and in 1959, only 
1,370. More people should be permitted 
to see the magnificent bridge. The res- 
ervoir will enable thousands more people 
each year to see the bridge and canyons, 
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a sight presently denied to all but a 
hardy few. 

Secretary Udall is certainly well quali- 
fied to make the sound recommendations 
that he has offered on the Rainbow 
Bridge question. He was delegated by 
Chairman WaYneE AsPINALt, of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to make an on-the-ground study. 
He reported to the House committee on 
August 27, 1960, and I think his recom- 
mendations should be adopted by Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of his August 27 letter addressed to 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, together 
with an excerpt from Secretary of the 
Interior Udall’s press conference of Feb- 
ruary 7, and the text of my bill, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and excerpt will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1188) to establish Rain- 
bow Bridge National Monument as Rain- 
bow Bridge National Park, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. BENNETT, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A bill to establish Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument as Rainbow Bridge National 
Park, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument in the 
State of Utah is hereby established as the 
Rainbow Bridge National Park to be admin- 
istered as a national park under the provi- 
sions of the Act entitled “An Act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 25, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented. 

Sec. 2. An Act entitled “An Act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 
ects, and for other purposes”, approved April 
11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105) is amended— 

(1) in the last sentence of the first section, 
by striking out “impairment of the Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “structural impairment of 
the Rainbow Bridge in Rainbow Bridge Na- 
tional Park”; and 

(2) in the last sentence of section 3, by 
striking out “or reservoir”. 


The ietter and excerpt presented by 
Mr. BENNETT are as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House or REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1960. 
Representative WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WaYNeE: This letter will constitute 
my report to you and to our committee on 
my inspection trip, in conjunction with 
Representative Jouw Sayuor, of the Powell 
Lake Reservoir site above Glen Canyon Dam 
and the problems created by the waters of 
this lake at Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument. 

Traveling by motorboat I entered the 
Glen Canyon Reservoir site area at Hite, 
Utah. Proceeding downstream, we arrived 
at the mouth of Forbidden Canyon—the 
entrance canyon to Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument—the evening of August 8. -On 
August 9 we hiked 6 miles upstream through 
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Forbidden and Bridge Canyons to Rainbow 
Bridge, and I spent more than 3 hours in 
the immediate vicinity of the bridge itself. 
I climbed atop the bridge to visually survey 
the surrounding area, and also hiked up 
Bridge Canyon nearly 1 mile to get some 
idea of the terrain and of the watercourse. 
On my arrival in Page on August 9, I held 
a conference with the project engineer, Mr. 
L. M. Wylie, and elicited from him additional 
facts which I will recite below. 

Rainbow Bridge, located in a deep canyon 
of red sandstone with 10,000-foot Navajo 
Mountain as a backdrop, is unquestionably 
the most awe-inspiring work of natural 
sculpture anywhere in the United States. 
The national monument—an arbitrary 160- 
acre plot—is located in an area so wild and 
inaccessible that less than 12,000 persons 
have visited Rainbow Bridge since it was 
discovered in 1909. For many miles the area 
which surounds the bridge is a series of 
deep canyons and towering sandstone monu- 
ments which have a rugged beauty compa- 
rable only to that of the Grand Canyon 
itself. 

The problem at Rainbow which confronts 
the Congress is a delicate one which raises 
profound conservation policy questions, 
The problem is rooted in the fact that it is 
anticipated that the Glen Canyon Reservoir 
will be full about 10 percent of the time. 
At high water the reservoir will cross the 
boundary of the National Monument and, 
confined within the narrow watercourse of 
Bridge Canyon, pass under the bridge 
(without contacting or endangering its 
abutments) and reach nearly to the south 
boundary of the monument. 

When Congress passed the Colorado 
Storage and Development Project Act in 
1956—to allay opposition from conservation 
groups who objected strongly to lake water 
intruding into the monument—we included 
the following language in the bill: 

“Provided further, that as part of the 
Gien Canyon unit, the Secretary of Interior 
shall take adequate protective measures to 
preclude impairment of the Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument.” 

In 1956 the problem had not been clearly 
defined. There were those who felt that the 
lake waters might undermine the very 
foundation of the bridge, and there was also 
considerable uncertainty concerning the 
location and feasibility of proposed protec- 
tive barrier dams. Fortunately, geologic 
studies have now confirmed the fact that 
the lake does not present a threat to the 
abutments of the bridge, but the entry of 
waters into the monument remains a serious 
policy question. 

Appropriate studies have now been made 
and Congress must soon reach a decision 
concerning what protective structures, if 
any, should be erected to preclude the im- 
pairment of the monument. 

As I see it, the choice of the Congress is 
limited to three alternatives. They are: 

1. A two-dam plan which would consist 
of: (a) A downstream barrier dam outside 
the boundaries of the monument to pre- 
vent the encroachment of lake water into 
the monument itself; and (b) an upstream 
dam—again outside the boundaries of the 
monument—to catch the downstream run- 
off in Bridge Canyon and divert it into the 
lake through a 1-mile tunnel into Forbidden 
Canyon. 

NotTe.—According to information fur- 
nished me by Mr. Wylie both dams would 
be constructed of earth—the lower dam to a 
height of approximately 180 feet, the upper 
nearly 50 feet. He also contemplates that 
some kind of pumping plant would be 
necessary at the lower dam to expel waters 
which would accumulate in the monument 
from spring flows, etc., below the diversion 
dam. Wylie also stated that the material 
for the two dam would come from the 
nearby area, as presumaby any contractor 
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would attempt to hold down his costs by 
making his earth hauls as short as possible. 
It seems inevitable to me that any plan 
would entail extensive alterations of the 
landscape with the usual network of roads 
and trails, earthmoving, and general “face- 
lifting” over the whole immediate area. Of 
course, a construction headquarters would 
also be located near the dam, and it is safe 
to assume also that during the construction 
period the surrounding terrain would suffer 
disfigurement. Wylie also stated that one 
of the main items of the contract would be 
the construction of access roads to the site. 
He assumes that any road would originate 
from the Rainbow Lodge area on the south 
side of Navajo Mountain, and that the con- 
tractor would select the route cheapest to 
construct. The terrain of the approaches 
is extremely rough (so much so that the 
road system might well cost more than the 
dams), and it is plain that thrusting a road 
into the wild canyons which surround the 
monument would change the primitive area 
status of Rainbow. 

2. The second alternative, favored—at 
least, as a minimum program—by Represent- 
ative Savor in his report (and, I might add, 
by some of the Bureau of Reclamation engi- 
neers at Page) would limit the protective 
measures to the construction of the upstream 
diversion dam and tunnel. Advocates of this 
plan believe that unless this dam is built 
large quantities of silt and rubble will be 
washed down Bridge Canyon during flash 
floods and accumulate within the National 
Monument. 

8. The third alternative is to do nothing— 
to suffer the intrusion of the lake as the lesser 
of evils. 

After the most careful study and after 
extensive discussion with the conserva- 
tionists who know this extraordinary Na- 
tional Monument best, I have come to the 
firm conclusion that the last alternative 
would best serve the longrun interests of 
this park, and of the conservation movement 
itself. 

Although the lake water offends a basic 
principle of park conservation, it is my con- 
viction that the construction of any man- 
made works within 5 miles of the present 
monument boundaries would do far greater 
violence to the first commandment of con- 
servation—that the great works of nature 
should remain in their virginal state wher- 
ever possible. The natural setting of Rain- 
bow embraces a much larger area than the 
boxlike artificial monument; and it is a gross 
mistake to detach the arch itself from its 
environment. 

As I conceive it, from my study of the 
history of conservation in America, the one 
overriding principle of the conservation 
movement is that no works of man (save the 
bare minimum of roads, trails, and necessary 
public facilities in access areas) should in- 
trude into the wonder places of the national 
park system. A corollary of this principle 
is that even the waters of a manmade lake 
or reservoir constitute an unwarranted park 
invasion. Therefore, as I see it, building 
either of the two proposed dams near the 
artificial boundaries of the monument would 
sacrifice the cardinal principle in order to 
save its corollary. 

There is a magnificent overlook from the 
top of Rainbow Bridge, and just to the west 
of the bridge itself, within the monument, 
there is a great sandstone cliff which would 
be climbable with the assistance of one or 
two fixed ropes. In time, many hardy vis- 
itors to the monument will climb to both 
overlooks and view the surrounding sand- 
stone canyons and formations which en- 
hance the grandeur and seclusion of Rain- 
bow—and, indeed, merit inclusion in the 
national park system. 

Rainbow is not a park for sedentary Amer- 
ica. Although it was discovered more than 
50 years ago, its exclusive roll of visitors still 
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numbers less than 12,000. In the long run it 
will be conserved only if it remains secluded 
in this fantastic area of canyons and cliffs— 
a@ prize to be really won only by hardy Amer- 
icans willing to undertake a long hike or 
horseback trip from its land-approach side. 

I should note also that in making my de- 
cision I have given no weight whatsoever to 
the argument that the two-dam plan is too 
costly—an argument which has been erro- 
neously advanced by some opponents of the 
protective works. We in the Congress gave 
our pledge to provide protection, and if sound 
principles of conservation dictate the erec- 
tion of dams, cost should not be a factor in 
the decisionmaking process. 

In addition to the reasons set forth above, 
I reject the second alternate—the upstream 
diversion dam and tunnel—for other special 
reasons, One argument advanced to justify 
the diversion dam and tunnel is that seasonal 
flash floods on the small Bridge Canyon 
watershed will pour tremendous quantities 
of silt and rubble into the streambed and 
create an unsightly clutter in the vicinity of 
the bridge itself. I do not believe the facts 
uphold this conclusion, The stream channel 
of Bridge Canyon is a very narrow one. I 
walked nearly 1 mile upstream from Rain- 
bow, and the stream bed is held in solid rock 
walls and varies in width from 7 to 25 feet. 
Despite the presence of many large boulders 
in the streambed, I found its channel re- 
markably free of debris throughout, and 
there is no evidence of mountain silt at any 
point along the channel. The gradient of 
this creek is abrupt, and any large thunder- 
storm on the watershed inevitably produces 
runoff that moves with great velocity 
through the channel. Men familiar with 
the area over a period of many years relate 
that periodically flash floods occur and these 
narrow canyons are scoured clean. In other 
words, all available evidence indicates that 
fears of a silt-debris pileup within the monu- 
ment are unfounded. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of my study I 
make two major recommendations to my 
colleagues: 

The first is that Congress resolve this 
issue by a conscious choice, and not create 
ill will by a default decision through the 
expedient of refusing to appropriate funds 
for the measures promised in the act of 
1956. If a majority of our colleagues feel 
protective works should be constructed, the 
earlier promise should be kept and neces- 
sary funds should be appropriated. 

On the other hand, if the conclusion I 
have come to is the right one I believe Con- 
gress should clear itself of any imputation 
of bad faith by passing an appropriate res- 
olution spelling out, in terms of sound con- 
servation principles, the reasons why protec- 
tive steps were not taken. If this course is 
followed, I would also urge that strenuous 
efforts be made to persuade the conservation 
spokesmen of this country to make a fur- 
ther study of this problem in the hope they 
might concur in this action. 

My second recommendation is that a new 
protective measure be taken which will truly 
conserve Rainbow. I favor a broad exten- 
sion of boundaries so that Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument will include its natural 
backdrop, the sandstone canyon area be- 
tween the high water mark of Powell Lake 
and Navajo Mountain. Such action would 
safeguard this remarkable natural wonder 
and insure its preservation for all time as a 
primitive park area. Such boundary en- 
largement should include two other striking 
natural bridges to the east and the large 
white-domed throne at the foot of Navajo 
Mountain which dominates the entire area. 

Of course, all of the lands in this proposed 
enlargement area are owned by the Navajo 
Tribe, and unless agreement could be reached 
with the tribe the present boundaries could 
not be changed. However, this area of wild 
scenic beauty is almost uninhabitable and 
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is unproductive for grazing or related pur- 
poses. It is entirely possible the tribe would 
give serious consideration to such a pro- 
posal if productive Federal lands were offered 
as part of a land exchange. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is my report, and I 
will merely close by stating that my trip to 
Rainbow was one of the most exciting out- 
door adventures I have ever experienced. 

Sincerely, 
Stewarr L. UDALL. 


Excerpts From SEcRETARY UDALL’s PRESS 
CONFERENCE OF FEBRUARY 7, 1961 


The one major announcement that I had 
to make this morning concerns the Rain- 
bow Bridge controversy that most of you 
are familiar with. We have what we think 
and hope is a creative compromise solution 
to this problem. 

I made overtures some time ago to the 
Navajo Indian Tribe, as those of you know 
who are familiar with this area, and few 
people are because it is so remote and 
rugged. You talk about wilderness; this is 
a real wilderness. There are parts of it that 
no man, red or white, or of any other color, 
has been in, I suppose. 

But the proposed compromise is that, 
rather than attempting to persuade Con- 
gress, which appears to me to be a losing 
proposition, to try and get money to build 
barrier dams and to shove a highway back 
into this wilderness area, we would try to 
carve out a much larger area which might 
very well emerge as of national park caliber. 

I have seen this area. There are deep, 
rugged, sandstone canyons, and as a matter 
of fact, Rainbow Bridge itself, for sheer 
grandeur, I think, has nothing comparable 
to it in terms of natural sculpture in the 
whole national park system. 

Our thought is that if the Navajo Indians 
are willing, we would carve out a much 
larger area, the surrounding area, the na- 
tural amphitheater in which Rainbow Bridge 
sits, and would either enlarge the national 
monument or perhaps ask Congress, if we 
think it merits it, to declare it or make it 
a national park. 

Connie Worth is preparing now—and we 
have held a meeting on this—a reconnais- 
sance task force that will go out. The 
Navajo Indians will be represented on the 
task force, and they are going to do some 
aerial mapping and some exploring, and I 
use that word in its literal sense, and make 
an initial recommendation concerning pro- 
posed boundaries. 

I am going to plead with my friends who 
are so concerned about the protection of the 
national parks to consider this very serious- 
ly as a@ sound solution to this impasse that 
we are in. But this would ultimately result 
in the Navajo Indians letting us have what 
land we need for the new national park, in 
a land exchange, and they would take other 
lands which would be determined subse- 
quently in return. 

In other words, we would swap land with 
them, and we would take this national 
park land, and they would presumably get 
other lands of equal value. 

So this is underway. I think the recon- 
naissance group will go out soon, and ulti- 
mately I am hoping that many of the peo- 
ple who have expressed such great concern 
over this problem and have been so deeply 
involved in it, that we can ask them to par- 
ticipate in the actual selection of the land 
to go into the new national monument or 
national park. 

What we may emerge doing, then, is hav- 
ing, out of controversy, come a new idea 
which may be a happy solution for all con- 
cerned. 

Those are the only matters that I had to 
present to you this morning, and beyond 
that we will just “have at it,” so go ahead. 

The Press. Mr. Secretary, how large is this 
area that you contemplate for the park? 
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Secretary Upatt. I do not know. This is 
one of the things that the reconnaissance 
group will do, to determine what area should 
properly go in. I think this area, in my 
view, is more scenic and more beautiful 
and more striking than, for instance, Bryce 
Canyon National Park in southern Utah, 
which is a very fine one, and I do not de- 
preciate it, and several other national parks 
that I could name. 

But it might be an area 10 or 15 square 
miles. As you know, the present national 
monument is a little box, and how they 
ever did that in 1910—they simply took a 
160-acre box and put it down over this 
bridge itself. Well, there are two other 
natural bridges in the area that we hope 
to bring in, and there are a series of deep, 
rugged, sandstone canyons that are very 
inaccessible and have very great beauty. 

In 50 years there have only been 12,000 
rugged souls who have ever managed to 
get in to Rainbow Bridge, and personally, 
as far as I am concerned, I would like to 
keep it a remote area, prized by people who 
are willing to hike or ride a horse for 2 
days, and I think it would be almost unique 
in a way as one of our national parks that 
is very remote and difficult to get to. 

Now, this would mean, of course that 
instead of spending $20 million or $25 mil- 
lion or $30 million, or whatever was nec- 
essary to violate this wilderness, and to 
build protective dams of some kind, we 
would in time, we hope, get Congress to 
spend money on some kind of development 
of at least access to the outskirts of the 
park, so that it would become a better known 
place in the park system. 

The Press. Is this a preliminary to decid- 
ing the filling criteria for Grand Canyon? 

Secretary UDALL. No; it is not related in 
any way. The filling criteria is another sep- 
arate problem that we are continuing to work 
on. 

The Press. Where would the land in the 
exchange take place? Would it be in Utah, 
or Arizona, or both? 

Secretary UpaLui. I have no way of know- 
ing, because the procedure will be for us to 
decide first what lands we would like to 
have, to get the Navajo Tribe to agree to let 
us have these lands, and then we would 
negotiate with them. 

You see, we have precedent for this. At 
the townsite at Page, for this dam, the land 
exchange took place and the Navajo Tribe 
has been through this type of land swap 
and they apparently like the way it was 
done last time, so they then would decide. 

I have an inkling, which is not worth dis- 
cussing here today, of what they are in- 
terested in, but I do not know what State 
it would be in, or what type of land. It 
would be up to them. 

The Press. They wanted some of the land 
back that they gave away in the last ex- 
change, so that they could work up their 
own park system. 

I have another question: What do the 
conservationists think about it? 

Secretary UDALL. Well, I have talked with 
some of them, and I find that their attitude 
is constructive. I hope that this will be 
true all along the line. We intend to bring 
them into the discussions and I hope to get 
some of them out there and let them help 
us pick the land to go in the park. I am 
hoping that we can put this together. 

Incidentally, even to build these barrier 
dams or to do any of this work that is con- 
templated, it would have to be done on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation. We do not push 
the Indians around any more like we used 
to. We require their concurrence. 

With some of the Indians, at least, this 
is regarded as one of their sacred areas, and 
no one knows really whether they would let 
the Government move in and do all of this 
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work and violate it. So we have to work with 
the Indians. This is part of the problem, 
too. 
The Press: Mr. Secretary, basically, this is 
in line with your report to Chairman AspPI- 
NALL last August. 

Secretary Upat.. That is right. The de- 
tails may vary, but this is essentially the 
type of solution that I came up with last 
August, when I went in and looked at the 
areac 

The Press. Was there any printed reaction 
in conservation journals and publications at 
that time, that you recall? 

Secretary UpaL.. Nothing that was nega- 
tive. I was quite pleased with its reception, 
and, in fact, I think most of the people who 
will go in and look at the area, who would 
hike in, would agree that this is the best 
solution from the standpoint of conserva- 
tion and the park system. 





OCEANOGRAPHY RESEARCH BY 
THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to enable the U.S. Coast Guard to 
conduct oceanographic research, either 
independently or in cooperation with 
other Government agencies. 

The U.S. Coast Guard has a historic 
background dating back to 1790, or, to 
put it another way, from almost the very 
beginning of our constitutional Gov- 
ernment. 

All of us can be proud of its magnifi- 
cent record in protecting American life 
and property on the high seas, providing 
aids to commerce and navigation, and, 
from points far distant from our main- 
land, supplying advance weather infor- 
mation. 

The Coast Guard has a splendid officer 
corps and a fleet of ships well designed 
and equipped to carry out its statutory 
missions. These are, in order of pri- 
ority, first, search and rescue; second, 
air navigation and communications; and 
third, meteorological observations. 

Aids to navigation and icebreaking 
activities fall within the first category. 

Officers of the Coast Guard have ad- 
vised me that they would welcome the 
addition of a fourth priority to the three 
above mentioned, the new priority— 
oceanography. 

Present statutory authority, however, 
precludes the Coast Guard from budget- 
ing for oceanographic research except 
in direct support of the ice patrol. In 
this limited area the Coast Guard has 
made notable accomplishments. 

It is reasonable to assume, the Coast 
Guard advises me, that about one-third 
of all oceanographic observations from 
surface vessels in the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic have been conducted by these 
vessels. The reference here was to the 
Coast Guard icebreakers, which, with 
aircraft and other ships, are engaged in 
our farflung ice patrol. 

The icebreaker Northwind several 
months ago made the first fall oceano- 
graphic cruise ever undertaken of the 
Bering, Beaufort, and Chukchi Seas. No 
prior observations of this type ever had 
been made in that season of the year. 

It is a matter of considerable pride 
to me that the University of Washing- 
ton cooperated on this unprecedented 
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cruise which, I am informed, contrib- 
uted greatly to our knowledge of these 
cold waters. 

The work of Coast Guard icebreakers 
in Arctic waters is indicative of the 
benefits that might be gained in oceano- 
graphic research were the authority of 
the Coast Guard broadened to include 
such research in all areas of operation. 

That is what the bill I have intro- 
duced today proposes to do. 

The Committee on Oceanography of 
the National Academy of Sciences fully 
supports the objective of this bill. Ina 
communication to me it states, and I 
quote: 

The Committee on Oceanography believes 
that the U.S. Coast Guard should have au- 
thority and should be encouraged to conduct 
basic and applied oceanographic research, to 
install, maintain, and use standard oceano- 
graphic equipment. to collect and analyze 
oceanographic data, and (in cooperation with 
other agencies) to engage in special studies 
and programs in oceanography. 

With increased national emphasis on 
marine sciences the oceanographic activities 
of the Coast Guard must be allowed and en- 
couraged to develop along with those of 
other Government agencies. The total na- 
tional effort required is great. The Coast 
Guard can provide a vital supplement to 
this effort. 

The Coast Guard operates a series of light- 
houses, lightships, and ocean stations. Each 
is a valuable platform for the observation, 
collection of data, and study of oceanographic 
phenomenon. 

The ocean stations and lightships, because 
they provide for the possibility of obtain- 
ing longtime series of oceanographic data 
from a single location, are of unique im- 
portance to the further development of 
oceanographic understanding. 


Mr. President, as I stated on February 
9, when I introduced the bill (S. 901) to 
authorize a national, 10-year program of 
oceanographic research and surveys, the 
Coast Guard has perhaps the greatest 
potential of any Government agency for 
obtaining certain types of valuable 
oceanographic data in the quickest pos- 
sible time at the lowest cost. 

To do this, of course, the present 
statutory disabilities must be removed. 

The Coast Guard, for example, oper- 
ates 31 lightships which would, to quote 
a report I have from the agency, “pro- 
vide a medium for marine research 
which is uniquely valuable.” 

The Coast Guard operates 55 large 
buoy tenders of over 150 feet in length 
of which 38, those in the 180-foot class, 
have a tremendous potential for servic- 
ing and collecting data from meteoro- 
logical and oceanographic buoys. The 
initial oceanographic automatic buoy is 
now being constructed on Cobb Sea- 
mount off the Washington coast. 


It is reasonable to assume— 


The Coast Guard states— 


that since these are the only U.S. vessels 
capable of working buoys at sea, the future 
plans for increased use of oceanographic 
buoys systems will call upon the services of 
this type of vessel. 


Thirty-two of the 36 large cutters of 
over 200 feet in length are employed at 
weather stations in the Atlantic and the 
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Pacific. These vessels, the Coast Guard 
states— 


represent a research potential significant to 
even @ Casual observer. 


Recently the Coast Guard prepared at 
my request a table showing the num- 
ber of ships of each type the Coast Guard 
is operating in each of five areas—At- 
lantic coast, Pacific coast, Great Lakes, 
Hawaii-Pacific, and Alaska areas. 

Before I ask unanimous consent to 
have this table printed in the ReEcorp, 
however, I should point out ships in 
several categories are not adapted to 
oceanographic research or, at best, are 
adapted to only very limited types of 
research either because of the size or 
type of the vessel or because of the 
present heavy workload in existing stat- 
utory operations. 

Buoy tenders under 150 feet would 
not be capable of oceanographic re- 
search, the Coast Guard informs me, 
except within the most limited concepts. 
Patrol boats and harbor tugs under 110 
feet are quite unsuitable for research. 
The miscellaneous craft have assign- 
ments not commensurate with other ac- 
tivities. 
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Icebreakers and the large cutters 
working with or assigned to the ice pa- 
trol are now, under the unique statutory 
authority stated above to conduct ma- 
rine research, actively engaged in such 
work, but their number is small. 

Enactment of the bill I am introduc- 
ing today would make the Coast Guard 
a full-fledged member of our oceano- 
graphic team, and will, I am sure, make 
valuable contributions to this science at 
a minimum of cost. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp the table prepared 
by the Coast Guard titled “A Summary 
of Coast Guard Vessels and Operations.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
table will be printed in the RrEcorp. 

The bill (S. 1189) to amend title 14 
of the United States Code in order to 
authorize the Coast Guard to carry on 
certain oceanographic research, intro- 
duced by Mr. MAGNUSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

The table presented by Mr. MaGnuson 
is as follows: 


A summary of Coast Guard vessels and operations 











Atlantic 
Description coast 

Large cutters (over 200 feet) -....--------- 24 
OMNI cit rcbletio wisn nate apd Satin imme weieine 2 
Patrol craft (100 to 200 feet) ......-.---.-- 17 
OT, BEB esting =< ctetiaseeeewen 4 
Buoy tenders (over 150 feet)_.....--.---- 30 
Buoy tenders (under 150 feet).....-.....- 33 
Patrol boats and harbor tugs (under 110 

DN ee leasedeartdwitsetcamapeseooed 80 
ec dadig dp ccadsuthn cwemtonttn 23 
DCRIIIOOUS OFBT a 5 5. cg eemconnereee 4 

















Pacific Great Hawaiian Alaska 
coast Lakes and Pacific area Total 
areas 
8 0 4 0 136 
1 1 0 1 5 
6 0 0 0 23 
4 0 0 0 8 
6 7 5 7 255 
6 17 0 2 58 
33 5 1 6 125 
7 1 0 0 31 
0 0 2 0 6 
71 31 12 16 347 


1 32 of these are assigned to ocean station duties and used as weather ships. 
3 38 of these ships, those in the 180-foot class, are particularly suitable for supplemental oceanographic research. 





ESTABLISHING A SPACE AGE MAN- 
POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. WILEY. - Mr. President, the ad- 
vent of the space age has resulted in 
far-reaching changes in U.S. and world 
life, dramatic new weapons, including 
missiles; and ever-increasing nuclear 
firepower, require an extensive modern- 
ization and reorientation of defenses; 
discoveries in science have opened new 
vistas of opportunity and challenge for 
human life on earth and for space ex- 
ploration; the technological revolution— 
with a great impact upon business, agri- 
cultural, industrial, and other aspects of 
economic progress, as well as defense, 
promises to drastically alter the pattern 
of operation in such fields. 

The key to progress in these, and other 
fields, is manpower and—more specifi- 
cally—brainpower. 

To meet the needs of normal, peace- 
time progress, as well as defense, I am 
proposing the establishment of a special 
Manpower Commission. 

The Commission would be comprised 
of members representing the Defense 
Department, National Space Agency, the 


scientific fields, industry, related fields, 
and the American taxpayer. 


OBJECTIVES OF MANPOWER COMMISSION 


What would be the objective? Among 
others, the purposes .would be: 

To determine the impact of the space 
age upon manpower requirements of the 
Armed Forces; 

To evaluate the adequacy of existing 
programs—including the draft—for ob- 
taining and training personnel of the 
Armed Forces to operate and service the 
advanced weaponry of the space age; 

To determine where, and how, the lack 
of trained personnel impairs or lessens 
technological advances; 

To eliminate overlapping, duplication, 
and unnecessary rivalry in the armed 
services in utilizing personnel; 

To effectively staff the industrial 
plants that support the Armed Forces; 

To enlist the scientific manpower, not 
only for producing and manning weap- 
ons, but also to carry on research for 
the even more advanced space equip- 
ment, instruments, and vehicles of the 
future; 
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To help create the reservoir of experts, 
technicians, planners, leaders, and others 
essential to balanced progress in the do- 
mestic life of the country; this could 
well include efforts to carry on research 
and development programs to find solu- 
tions to problems resulting from tech- 
nological advancements—such as auto- 
mation; economic dislocations—such as 
now face the coal and other industries; 
and other economic dilemmas. 

During the 86th Congress, I introduced 
a bill, Senate Joint Resolution 188, for 
the establishment of a Manpower Com- 
mission. Unfortunately, the Congress 
failed to take action. 

The ever-growing challenges at home 
and abroad, however, provide new evi- 
dence on the need for most effective 
utilization of our manpower-brainpower 
resources. 

Unless this is done, we might find our- 
selves losers—not winners—in the all-out 
battle for survival against Communists— 
a block of nearly a billion people and 
vast resources mobilized to attain their 
goal of world conquest. 

At this time, I request unanimous 
consent to have the text of a bill for 
creating such a Manpower Commission 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 59) to 
establish a Commission on Manpower 
Needs for Defense in the Space Age, in- 
troduced by Mr. WILEY, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Joint resolution to establish a Commission 
on Manpower Needs for Defense in the 
Space Age 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. The Congress finds that the de- 
velopment of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, intermediate range ballistic missiles, 
air-to-air, ground-to-air, air-to-ground, and 
other complex types of missile weaponry has 
caused extensive changes to occur in the de- 
fense requirements of the Nation. One of 
the most significant of these changes is the 
increased time which is now required to 
train personnel for the complex tasks which 
are required for defense in the space age. It 
may be reasonably expected that as the tech- 
nology of the space age advances the need for 
highly trained personnel in the military 
services and in the civilian components of 
national defense will increase tremendously. 
It is the purpose of this joint resolution to 
establish a high level commission to assess 
the manpower requirements for defense in 
the space age, to formulate a program for 
meeting the complex training needs of de- 
fense and civilian personnel, for the effective 
utilization of trained personnel, and to de- 
termine ways and means for creating the 
reservoir of experts, technicians, planners, 
leaders, and others who are essential to bal- 
anced progress in the domestic economy, and 
to provide recommendations with respect 
thereto. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the Commission 
on Manpower Needs for Defense in the Space 
Age, hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission.” 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
twelve members, as follows: 

(1) Four members appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, from public and 
private life, including at least one from the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and one 
from the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; 

(2) Four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, two from the Senate, 
and two from private life; and 

(3) Four members appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
two from the House of Representatives, and 
two from private life. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

(d) Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum but a lesser num- 
ber may conduct hearings. 

(e) The Commission shall elect a Chairman 
and a Vice Chairman from among its mem- 
bers. 

(f) Service of an individual as a member of 
the Commission or employment of an indi- 
vidual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of 
section 281, 293, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 


DUTIES OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall carry out 
the purposes set forth in section 1 of this 
joint resolution. In carrying out such pur- 
poses the Commission shall give particular 
attention to— 

(1) the impact of the space age upon man- 
power requirements of the Armed Forces; 

(2) the adequacy of existing programs for 
training personnel of the Armed Forces to 
operate and service the advanced weaponry 
of the space age, and whether the lack of 
trained personnel impairs or lessens the 
value of technological advances in weaponry; 

(3) the training requirements of the civil- 
ian components of national defense in the 
space age; 

(4) the adequacy of existing procedures 
for meeting overall manpower needs for na- 
tional defense in the space age; 

(5) ways and means for the more effective 
utilization of adequately trained manpower 
to meet the needs of the space age; and 

(6) ways and means for creating the res- 
ervoir of experts, technicians, planners, lead- 
ers and others who are essential to balanced 
progress in the domestic economy. 

(b) The Commission, not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962, shall submit to the President 
for transmittal to the Congress its final 
report. Such report shall contain the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, together with such proposals for legis- 
lative or administrative action as it may 
deem necessary or desirable. The Commis- 
sion may also submit such interim reports 
as it may deem advisable. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for their services as Members of Con- 
gress; but they shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 
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(b) The members of the Commission who 
are in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for their services 
in the executive branch, but they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) The members from private life shall 
each receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties vested in 
the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary and inter- 
mittent services to the same extent as is 
authorized for the departments by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), 
but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for 
individuals. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commisison or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
joint resolution, hold such hearings and sit 
and act at such times and places, administer 
such oaths, and require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, 
papers, and documents as the Commission or 
such subcommittee or member may deem 
advisable. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, of such subcommittee, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such Chairman or 
member. The provisions of sections 102 to 
104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
(US.C., title 2, secs. 192-194), shall apply in 
the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
independent establishment, or instrumental- 
ity information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics for the purpose of this joint resolu- 
tion; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, establish- 
ment, or instrumentality is authorized and 
directed to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Commission, upon requests made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 
TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION 
Sec. 8. On the sixtieth day after the trans- 
mittal to the Congress of the final report 
provided for in section 3(b) of this joint 
resolution, the Commission shall cease to 
exist. 





BIBLE ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
beloved and great American, Abraham 
Lincoln, said of the Bible that it is “The 
best gift God has given man.” I am 
sure we would emphatically agree. As 
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a matter of fact, here in this body we 
hear the Bible quoted daily. It has en- 
riched our lives spiritually; it has given 
us strength to go on in the face of ad- 
versity; it has been, is, and shall always 
be a source of comfort, solace, and en- 
couragement to generations throughout 
the world and generations yet to come. 

The years 1960 and 1961 are signifi- 
cant as anniversary years in the history 
of the Bible in English. The Rheims- 
Douay translation was completed in 
1610—just a little over 350 years ago— 
and the King James version will have 
its 350th anniversary this year. The 
Bible, or at least one book of it, has been 
translated into more than 1,150 lan- 
guages. The Bible, as we know, is one of 
the most widely read books in the world 
and certainly has had a more dramatic 
career than any other book. 

The year 1961 is a year when more 
than ever we will face the need for re- 
newed faith, and our Nation, founded by 
religious men and women, should be 
encouraged to turn for strength to the 
ultimate source of all strength—in the 
Word of God. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a joint resolu- 
tion to provide for the designation of 
the calendar year, 1961, as “Bible An- 
niversary Year.” 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled, ‘“‘The Best 
Gift,” by Clifton Fadiman, which ap- 
peared in This Week magazine on 
December 25, 1960, be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the article will be printed in the 
RECORD as requested. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 61) to 
provide for the designation of the cal- 
endar year 1961 as “Bible Anniversary 
Year,” introduced by Mr. Humpnurey, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Best Book Gop Has GIvEN MAN 
(By Clifton Fadiman) 


This is a good day for all of us to re- 
member Abraham Lincoln’s words about the 
Bible: “The best gift God has given man,” 
he called it. It is by all odds the most influ- 
ential book (or, rather, collection of books) 
in existence. The Old and New Testaments 
have held men together spiritually through 
the centuries. 

The language of the Bible has colored the 
thoughts of untold millions. It has become 
so much a part of our speech that a man of 
the West can hardly pass a day without quot- 
ing from it, though he may never have read 
it through. If we speak of the “signs of the 
times” or a “pearl of great price,’ or the 
“salt of the earth” or a “house divided 
against itself’—it is the Bible that we are 
quoting. Especially during the Christmas 
season, the wonderful words of the Scriptures 
meet us at every turn. 

In the open letter on the opposite page, 
addressed to our President-elect, you will 
read that we are in the midst of several im- 
portant Bible anniversaries. The new year 
will mark the 350th anniversary of the so- 
called Authorized, or King James, Version. 
Three hundred and fifty years ago, in 1611, 
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54 devoted English scholars and churchmen, 
assigned to the task by King James I, gave 
to the English-speaking world a monument 
of noble prose, on which so many of us have 
been brought up. 

This version was based on others that had 
preceded it, as well as on the original Greek 
and Hebrew; and it has been followed by 
several revised versions. It is only one of 
many famous translations. Three hundred 
and fifty years ago this year, the “Douay” 
Old Testament was completed. That, com- 
bined with the Rheims New Testament, re- 
mains the official English version for the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

Over and above these anniversaries, on 
March 14 of the approaching year the com- 
bined presses of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities will issue simultaneously in every 
English-speaking country in the world a com- 
pletely fresh translation of the New Testa- 
ment. The Official title is “The New English 
Bible: New Testament.” It will be followed 
at some future time by the Old Testament. 

March 14, then, will prove another all- 
important date in the history of the Bible. 
The new translation will be the product of 
almost 15 years of work by nearly 70 of the 
world’s greatest religious scholars. They 
have taken advantage of every advance in 
Biblical knowledge, and also every scrap of 
recent discovery about the original sources of 
the New Testament. 

The cost of this great project has been 
more than half a million dollars. The first 
printing will be nearly a million copies. And 
though, for technical reasons, there is great 
secrecy about the text of the new version, I 
can promise that it will make great news on 
publication. In many respects the style dif- 
fers dramatically from the present King 
James version. 

I have had the privilege of examining the 
book while it was still in proof, and I can at 
this early date report its aim: “Consistently 
to use the idiom of contemporary English to 
convey the meaning of the Greek.” It tries 
to do for us what King James’ men did for 
the Englishman of 1611. 

And so this version will join the hundreds, 
even thousands, of other translations of the 
Bible, from St. Jerome’s 5th century Latin 
Vulgate right up to the present. 

The Bible, or at least one book of it, has 
been translated into more than 1,150 lan- 
guages. I am purposely being a little vague, 
for the American Bible Society reports the 
astonishing fact that new translations, 1,960 
years after the birth of Christ, are appearing 
constantly at the rate of more than one a 
month. The New Testament exists complete 
in more than 490 languages, from Ainu to 
Zande, tongues whose very names are strange 
to us. In short, the Bible has had the most 
dramatic career of any book in the world. 

And to all our readers on Christmas, Read 
It Now could not possibly recommend any 
passage half so beautiful as the Christmas 
Story from Luke, starting with verse 8, chap- 
ter 2: “And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night.” 





INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE US. AIR FORCE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion which calls for a two-pronged in- 
vestigation into certain activities of the 
U.S. Air Force. 

First, my proposed investigation 
would seek to determine whether the 
responsible officials of the U.S. Air 
Force, and its purchasing agent, the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, are prop- 
erly carrying out their duty under the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution to 
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pay just compensation for all property 
rights taken by the respective agencies. 

Second, the investigation would in- 
quire into the present safety regulations 
of the Air Force in an attempt to deter- 
mine if, under present-day conditions, 
they are adequate to insure that the lives 
and property of residents in those areas 
contiguous to Air Force bases through- 
out the United States are sufficiently 
safeguarded. My resolution also pro- 
vides for the recommendation of cor- 
rective legislation in both areas if any 
should be required. 

The first phase of the proposed inves- 
tigation is occasioned by the untenable 
position taken by the Department of the 
Air Force, through its negotiating and 
purchasing agent, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, in connection with the 
acquisition of clearance easements— 
which prevent obstructions over speci- 
fied heights and permits the Govern- 
ment to top trees, and so forth—in the 
area of Andrews Air Force Base at Camp 
Springs, Md.; and its complete refusal 
to negotiate or even discuss with the 
property owners the question of compen- 
sation for avigation easements—which 
it is also taking. 

The Andrews base has been in Mary- 
land for a number of years—since ap- 
proximately 1943—and all Marylanders 
recognize the national security need for 
the base. They do not object to its 
presence but sincerely feel that they 
should receive compensation consistent 
with the criterion spelled out by the 
Constitution for all property rights 
taken by the Government. They dislike 
disputing with the Government of the 
country they so dearly love; but the 
Constitution is superior to the men of 
government and it gives these citizens 
a right of compensation and imposes 
upon the Government a duty to pay. 
Unfortunately, the Government is reluc- 
tant to do so. 

The present problem is primarily the 
result of progress—the coming of the 
jet age. Airplanes have used Andrews 
on a daily basis since 1943 and for the 
most part the military officials have been 
more than cooperative. In one instance 
@ runway was changed at least in part 
because of the danger the aircraft 
caused to the surrounding areas. 

During the day of the piston-powered 
aircraft, when the craft left the ground 
it was well within the confines of the 
base and gained considerable altitude 
before passing over homes and other 
buildings in the locale. 

The situation has changed, however, 
with the advent of huge jet aircraft 
which require more time to get off the 
ground. As a result longer runways of 
the 10,000-foot variety are necessitated. 

Andrews Air Force Base already has 
one such runway which is sufficient to 
accommodate the largest of the military 
jets. A second such runway is presently 
under construction and is expected to be 
completed shortly. 

Upon its completion it has been an- 
nounced that all military air operations 
in the Washington area will be from An- 
drews. Bolling Field will be deactivated 
and its operations also transferred to 
Andrews. Asa result of this adjustment 
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in military air activities, it has been fore- 
cast that approximately 30,000 flights per 
month will enter or leave the base. A 
very great percentage of those flights 
will be by the large jet bombers and 
cargo planes. 

Air Force regulations prescribe that 
there must be no obstructions in estab- 
lished glide planes in the approach and 
transitional zones of runways. ‘There- 
fore, through the Corps of Engineers, it 
has undertaken to negotiate for the ac- 
quisition of clearance easements from 
property owners whose property now 
lies within the glide plane because of the 
new, longer runways. 

I use the term “negotiate” loosely, 
however, because negotiation to the 
Corps of Engineers apparently means 
getting an appraisal and then dictating 
an offer to the property owners. There 
is no further negotiation. ‘The offer is 
final. 

In the words of the Air Force, after the 
appraisal: 

The offer is based thereon. If the offer 
* * * is not satisfactory to the landowner, 
the only course of action is to permit the 
U.S. district court at Baltimore to determine 
the amount of the compensation in eminent 
domain proceedings filed by the Department 
of Justice at the request of the Air Force. 


In other words, the initial offer is the 
final offer—short of judicial proceedings. 
There is no negotiation and none is ap- 
parently contemplated from the outset 
by the Air Force. 

It is generally accepted in the real 
estate profession that at least three ap- 
praisals are necessary to obtain an ade- 
quate and proper evaluation of the value 
of property or of a property right. 
Nevertheless, the Corps of Engineers in 
these Andrews cases obtain only two on 
some properties—one independent and 
one by a staff appraiser—and in over 30 
percent of the properties affected, it ob- 
tained only one appraisal—that by a 
Corps of Engineers staff appraiser. The 
offer to the property owner is based upon 
these appraisals which, of course, are 
preferential to the Air Force and if the 
owner is not satisfied with it he must en- 
gage in expensive litigation. 

No opportunity is given the landowner 
to have an independent appraisal sub- 
mitted to the Air Force for administra- 
tive consideration with the others in 
arriving at the amount to be offered as 
just compensation. He is caught on the 
horns of a dilemma—either accept the 
Air Force’s initial offer and not get true 
value, or go to court and possibly still not 
get true value after legal expenses are 
offset against a possibly higher award. 

The unfair nature of the acquisition 
procedures of the Air Force does not stop 
there, however. In some cases the Air 
Force has demanded clearance ease- 
ments to the ground and made what are 
little more than nominal offers. 

When an easement to the ground is 
taken, the landowner has less left than 
if the property were purchased. He 
would be better off if he gave his remain- 
ing interest away—if he could find a 
taker—because he is left only with the 
liabilities of ownership and none of the 
benefits. If a person happened across 
the property and broke a leg as a result 
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of stepping in a hole, the owner, not the 
Air Force, would be subject to suit. 

The Air Force, however, very piously 
tells landowners thus affected that they 
still own the mineral rights. Of course, 
to extract the minerals the owner would 
have to do it by burrowing under- 
ground—if the owner of the adjacent 
property did not object. All of which 
presumes in the first place that there 
is something of value in the ground. 

In the case of “avigation easements” 
the situation is worse. The Corps of 
Engineers, at Air Force direction, refuses 
even to discuss them with the property 
owner in any way. 

An avigation easement results from 
the frequent and regular flights of air- 
craft at low levels over property with a 
resultant decrease in the value of the 
property. ‘The scope of the easement 
and, therefore, the amount of compensa- 
tion, is determined by the frequency of 
the flights, altitude, type of airplane, and 
whether the easement will be permanent 
or temporary. 

The Supreme Court has recognized 
that the taking of such easements con- 
stitutes the deprivation of a right in- 
herent in a landowner’s property and, 
therefore, subject to the same right of 
just compensation under the fifth 
amendment as any other property right. 

Nevertheless, the Air Force takes the 
position that it will take avigation ease- 
ments and will not discuss compensation 
with the property owners. It contends 
it has the right to fly its airplanes over 
property even at very low altitudes— 
and it undoubtedly does. But only for 
the same reason that the Government 
can deprive a person of any property 
or property right—because it has the 
right of eminent domain. Before the 
Government has a right in the prop- 
erty superior to the owner’s, however, 
it must condemn the property or acquire 
itin accordance with law. 

The Air Force obviously takes the in- 
tractable position it does as regards avi- 
gation easements because of the inability 
of the owner to physically prevent the 
flights. In other cases he can prevent 
the Government from taking the ease- 
ment until the proper legal procedures 
have been taken because he can stop 
Government agents from coming onto 
his property. The burden in the case of 
avigation easements is thus thrown on 
the hardpressed landowner to initiate 
expensive legal proceedings in order to be 
compensated for his loss. Meanwhile, 
the Air Force sits back smugly, content 
with its argument that it does not need 
@ prior condemnation and repudiates 
and ignores its constitutional duty. 

The Air Force has stated its position 
on this subject to me as follows: 

The Air Force may fly its aircraft, even 
at very low altitudes, over private property 
without prior resort to legal process. Thus, 
there is no operational requirement for the 
Air Force to initiate action to pursue or 
condemn * * * (avigation) easements. 


It fails to recognize that the fifth 
amendment requires it. At any event, 
it would be much more inexpensive for 
the Government in the long run if they 
would initially handle these problems 
administratively. The dollar outlay 
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would undoubtedly be less, as would the 
time wasted by Air Force or Corps of 
Engineers officers. In addition, an im- 
portant public relations victory would 
be scored. Instead the Air Force con- 
tinues to alienate the people. 

Administrative procedures should be 
set up to compensate for such claims. 
I am sure it would be to the benefit of 
the Air Force and the country as a whole 
if this were done. 

As I have already noted, the second 
phase of my resolution is directed toward 
a different but related problem—the 
adequacy of the Air Force safety regula- 
tions in light of present day conditions. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has pub- 
lished safety regulations which are con- 
sistent with the recommendations made 
in 1952 by the President’s Airport Com- 
mission, more commonly referred to as 
the Doolittle Commission, which pre- 
scribes that the area included within 
the runway clear zone should be free of 
obstruction to the ground. The clear 
zone is described as that area adjacent 
to the end of the runway for approxi- 
mately one-half mile in the case of an 
instrument runway—and shorter on 
other runways. The recommendations 
also prescribe that the area beyond the 
clear zone for 112 to 2 miles should be 
left free of residences and places of pub- 
lic assembly such as schools, hospitals, 
churches, and so forth. 

The activities of the Air Force at An- 
drews would indicate that its safety reg- 
ulations are considerably inferior to 
those of the FAA with the result that 
the lives and property of citizens in the 
area are being continuously endangered. 

It would appear in the case of An- 
drews Air Force Base, and possibly other 
bases throughout the country, that 
safety is being sacrificed because of 
monetary considerations. 

If this is so, it should not be. My res- 
olution is intended to thoroughly review 
the entire area of Air Force safety for 
the purpose of making sure that it has 
kept pace with the tremendous advances 
in aviation that have been made in the 
past few years. Such a review should, 
of course, thoroughly consider the effect 
which the bigger and more powerful air- 
craft that are presently utilizing air- 
fields which were laid out prior to the 
coming of the jet age have had on the 
surrounding countryside. There is con- 
siderable doubt in my mind that Air 
Force safety has kept pace or that the 
rights of citizens in the surrounding 
areas have been sufficiently considered 
on a continuing basis. I think a study 
such as I am proposing here is urgently 
needed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 104) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as follows: 

Whereas the United States Air Force is in 
the process of constructing a new 10,000 
foot north-south runway parallel to and 
2,000 feet from the existing north-south 
runway at Andrews Air Force Base, Camp 
Springs, Maryland; and 

Whereas the United States Air Force con- 
templates the utilization of these two run- 
ways by large multi-engined jet aircraft to 
the extent of 30,000 flights per month; and 
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Whereas the flyways at the end of both of 
these runways are over densely populated 
areas including schools; and 

Whereas the United States Air Force, 
through the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers, is negotiating with property own- 
ers in the approach and transitional zones of 
the two north-south runways in order to 
obtain clearance assessments in conformance 
with Air Force regulations requiring the 
elimination of all obstructions above pre- 
scribed heights in the approach and transi- 
tional zones of the runways; and 

Whereas the United States Air Force is 
offering meager and totally unreasonable 
sums for the aforementioned clearance ease- 
ments and refuses to supply the property 
owners with information which is necessary 
from the property owners standpoint to get 
a reasonable appraisal from an independent 
real estate appraiser of the actual value of 
the easement being taken; and 

Wheres the United States Air Force con- 
templates taking an avigation easement from 
certain of the property owners and does not 
intend to compensate them therefor in ac- 
cordance with the duty imposed upon them 
by the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Federal Aviation Agency has 
recently published safety recommendations, 
in line with the recommendations of the 
“Doolittle Commission”, which prescribe 
that the area included within the clear 
zone, that area adjacent to the end of a 
runway extending out in a fan shape from 
the end of the runway for approximately 
one-half mile on an instrument runway for 
large aircraft, should be clear of obstruc- 
tions to the ground; and 

Whereas the same report recommends 
that the area beyond the clear zone for one 
and one-half to two miles should be kept 
free of residences and places of public assem- 
bly such as schools, hospitals, and churches; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is authorized 
under section 134(a) and 136 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and in accordance with its juris- 
diction under Rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate to conduct a full and 
complete investigation to determine whether 
the responsible officials of the United States 
Air Force and the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers are carrying out their 
duty under the Fifth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution to award “just 
compensation” for all property rights taken 
by the Government and to recommend to 
the Senate, what, if any, legislation is 
needed to correct existing deficiencies and 
to make findings of fact and recommenda- 
tions to the United States Senate outlining 
how the Air Force can or should correct its 
procedures; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee’s investi- 
gation also seek to determine whether the 
United States Air Force safety regulations 
are adequate under present day conditions 
to insure that the lives and property of citi- 
zens in those areas contiguous to Air Force 
bases throughout the country are properly 
protected, and to recommend to the United 
States Senate whatever corrective legisla- 
tion, if any, is needed or what corrective 
action, if any, should be taken by the De- 
partment of the Air Force. 





CREATION OF SENATE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON A NATIONAL 
FUELS STUDY IS INTRODUCED; 
JOINT COMMITTEE APPROACH 
REJECTED IN HOUSE 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 

submit for appropriate reference a res- 

olution which would create a special 
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committee to be known as the Special 
Committee on a National Fuels Study. 

On January 9, 1961, for myself and 
Senator Byrp, of West Virginia, and a 
substantial number of my colleagues, I 
introduced Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4 to create a Joint Committee on a 
National Fuels Study. At last count, 55 
Senators endorsed this measure through 
cosponsorship, and I understand others 
have indicated their interest and desire 
to support a national fuels study. 

More than twoscore similar concur- 
rent resolutions were introduced in the 
House of Representatives proposing the 
joint committee approach to a national 
fuels study. 

Last week, however, the House Com- 
mittee on Rules rejected a typical res- 
olution for a joint committee, but re- 
ported favorably a House resolution to 
create a House Select Committee on a 
National Fuels Study. 

The House resolution does not em- 
brace language which, I am informed, 
the 10 Senators from New England 
States, along with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], consider to be essential to a 
national fuels study agenda satisfactory 
to them. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I have in- 
troduced the new Senate resolution to- 
day for myself and Senator Byrp, of 
West Virginia, for three primary reasons: 

First, by reason of House leadership 
objection to the joint committee ap- 
proach and last week’s action by the 
House Rules Committee, it would be in- 
appropriate for us to consider and act 
upon Senate Concurrent Resolution 4. 

Second, I believe there is majority 
opinion in the Senate that a national 
fuels study is necessary. This fact is 
attested to by the 55 cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 4. 

Third, a comprehensive national fuels 
study should embrace the so-called New 
England amendments, proposed in the 
Senate by the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] on February 9, 
1961, for himself, the nine other Senators 
of both parties from New England States, 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] and the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ProxMIrRE]. These amend- 
ments, proposed for inclusion in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 4, are printed on 
page 1902 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcCoRD— 
Senate—together with Senator PAsTore’s 
cogent remarks. 

Mr. President, the new Senate resolu- 
tion introduced today embraces in full 
the language proposed by Senator Pas- 
TORE and his cosponsors, as properly 
should be the case. Likewise, some lan- 
guage differing from Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 4 as introduced has been 
written into the new measure in order to 
reflect concurring views of spokesmen 
for substantial segments of the three 
major natural resource fuels—coal, oil, 
and gas. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
should adopt this resolution for the same 
reasons I expressed when I introduced 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 on Jan- 
uary 9. It is my opinion that this meas- 
ure is in considerably better form aid is 
much more acceptable to the industries 
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involved, as well as to the original co- 
sponsors and additional Senators who 
were not listed as cosponsors of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 4. 

With the so-called New England 
amendments included, the agenda for 
the proposed committee is clearly in the 
national interest and definitely would 
take into account considerations relating 
to fuels and energy resource availability, 
production, and marketing, as well as 
consumer needs and interests. 

A thorough, factual, equitable, and 
impartial study of the Nation’s fuel and 
energy resources is essential—and I un- 
derscore the admonition that such a 
study be impartial. I have never enter- 
tained any other concept of the mission 
of a committee entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility to make a national fuels 
study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution remain at the 
desk through Tuesday, March 7, 1961, to 
enable additional Senators to give con- 
sideration to joining as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, will remain at the desk as requested. 

The resolution (S. Res. 105) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, as follows: 


Whereas adequate supplies of fuel and 
energy resources in all forms are essential 
to the continued welfare of the Nation, to 
its industrial development, to the consum- 
ing public, and to the national security; and 

Whereas authoritative estimates forecast 
that by 1980 the population of the United 
States will increase to two hundred and fifty 
million and that the consumption of fuel 
and energy resources will have increased by 
nearly 100 per centum; and 

Whereas it is in the national interest to 
encourage development of adequate supplies 
of energy to meet increasing requirements 
and to maintain our national energy su- 
premacy; and 

Whereas a study of our existing and pro- 
spective national fuel and energy resources 
is desirable to determine the amounts and 
availability of all of our fuel and energy 
resources; and 

Whereas the maintenance of adequate 
fuel supplies, the stability and prosperity of 
the basic fuel industries, adequate facilities 
for the transportation of fuel and energy 
resources, and the necessary manpower and 
machinery to make these resources available 
are essential to national defense and secu- 
rity; and to the general economy of our 
Nation; and 

Whereas there now exist various govern- 
mental policies and laws which play a vital 
role in the development of our energy re- 
sources and properly are subject to periodic 
review by the Congress; and 

Whereas in view of these and other con- 
siderations it appears that a Senate com- 
mittee study of the fuels industries is desir- 
able to determine what, if any, changes 
in and implementation of existing and 
prospective governmental policies and laws 
may be desirable in order to coordinate and 
provide an effective national fuels policy in 
order to assure a continuation of this Na- 
tion’s energy supremacy: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
special committee to be known as the Special 
Committee on a National Fuels Study and 
to consist of nine Senators to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate as soon as 
practicable after the date of adoption of this 
resolution. The President of the Senate shall 
designate one such Senator as chairman of 
the committee. Six members of the com- 
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mittee shall be appointed from the majority 
party and three members from the minority 


y. 

Sec. 2. No legislative measure shall be re- 
ferred to such committee, and it shall not 
have power to report any such measure to 
the Senate. , 

Sec. 3. The said committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to sit and act at such places and 
times during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the members of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, except that a lesser number, to be 
fixed by the committee, shall constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec. 5. (a) The committee shall— 

(1) make a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study (including the holding of 
public hearings in appropriate parts of the 
Nation) of the current and prospective fuel 
and energy resources of the United States 
and the present and probable future rates of 
consumption thereof; and 

(2) make a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the existing and prospec- 
tive governmental policies and laws affecting 
the fuels and energy industries with the view 
of determining what, if any, changes and 
implementation of these policies and laws 
may be advisable in order to coordinate and 
provide an effective national fuels policy to 
assure the availability of fuels and energy 
adequate for an expanding economy and for 
the security of the United States, taking into 
account the investment by private enterprise 
for the maintenance of efficient and adequate 
fuels and necessary related industries and 
the necessity for the maintenance of an 
adequate force of skilled workers. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section the committee 
shall, in addition to such other matters as it 
may deem necessary, give consideration to— 

(1) the proved and predicted availabilities 
of our national fuel and energy resources in 
all forms and factors pertinent thereto; 

(2) projected national requirements for 
the utilization of these resources both to 
meet immediate demands and to provide for 
future expansion of the economy; 

(3) the interests of the consuming public, 
including the availability in all regions of 
the country of an adequate supply of various 
fuels at reasonable prices and including the 
maintenance of a sound competitive struc- 
ture in the supply and distribution of fuel 
to both industry and the consuming public; 

(4) technological developments, in prog- 
ress and in prospect, including desirable 
areas for further exploration and technologi- 
cal research; 

(5) existing competitive patterns in the 
distribution and marketing of fuel oil in- 
cluding the effect on all regions of the county 
of adequate supplies of all types of fuels; 

(6) the effect upon the consuming public 
and user industries of any recommendations 
made under this study, and of existing gov- 
ernmental programs and policies now in 
effect; 

(7) the effect of any recommendations 
made pursuant to this study on economic 
concentrations in industry, particularly as 
these recommendations may affect small 
business enterprises engaged in the produc- 
tion, processing, and distribution of fuel; 

(8) governmental programs and policies now 
in operation, including not only their effect 
upon the individual fuel and energy indus- 
tries, but also their impact upon related and 
competing fuels and their interaction with 
other governmental programs; and 
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(9) the need, if any, for legislation de- 
signed to effectuate recommendations in 
accordance with the above and other relevant 
considerations, including proposed amend- 
ments to such existing laws as the Federal 
Power Act, the Natural Gas Act, and the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, necessary to 
integrate existing laws into an effective fuels 
program. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee is authorized to employ on a 
temporary basis through January 2, 1963, 
technical, clerical, or other assistants, ex- 
perts, and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $1,400 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee. With the prior consent of the execu- 
tive department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, the 
committee may employ on a reimbursable 
basis such executive branch personnel as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 7. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $200,000 during any 
fiscal year, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 8. The committee shall report the re- 
sults of its studies and investigations, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than Janu- 
ary 2, 1963. The committee shall cease to 
exist at the termination of January 2, 1963. 





APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. AIKEN submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 912) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BENNETT (for himself of Mr. 
Moss) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to Sen- 
ate bill 912, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of February 20, and February 28, 
1961, the names of Senators HuMPHREY, 
Lone of Hawaii, Lone of Missouri, PELL, 
RANDOLPH, JACKSON, CLARK, MCNAMARA, 
NEUBERGER, Moss, METCALF, CHAVEZ, 
Writiams of New Jersey, Byrp of West 
Virginia, FuLericHt, Burpick, MAGNuU- 
SON, MusKIE, CHURCH, McGEE, and Yar- 
BOROUGH were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize 
a@ program of Federal financial assist- 
ance for education, introduced by Mr. 
MorsE on February 20, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN CON- 
STRUCTION AND OPERATION OF 
CERTAIN SCHOOLS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of February 28, 1961, the name of 

Mr. BLAKLEY was added as an additional 
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cosponsor of the bill (S. 1109) to extend 
for 2 years the temporary provisions of 
Public Laws 815 and 874, Eighty-first 
Congress, relating to Federal assistance 
in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities, introduced by Mr. Kucuet (for 
himself and Mr. BuTLer) on February 
28, 1961. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CarRo.Lu] 
be included as a cosponsor of S. 279, a 
bill to provide Federal assistance for 
projects which will demonstrate or de- 
velop techniques and practices leading 
to a solution of the Nation’s juvenile 
delinquency control problems. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





AID TO HANDICAPPED CHILDREN— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Smi1TH], the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Carrot], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
be included as cosponsors of S. 336, a 
bill to make available to children who 
are handicapped by deafness the spe- 
cially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities and to make 
available to individuals suffering speech 
and hearing impairments the specially 
trained speech pathologists and audiolo- 
gists needed to help them overcome their 
handicaps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
Ton] and the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] be added as cospon- 
sors to S. 861, the bill I have introduced 
to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1956. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





TWO-YEAR PERIOD IN WHICH TO 
REINSTATE NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE TO CERTAIN 
VETERANS — ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent at the 
next printing of the bill (S. 977) to 
provide a 2-year period during which 
certain veterans may be granted na- 
tional service life insurance, that the 
names of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] and the Senator from Maine 
{[Mr. Muskie] be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


March 2 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
IMPACTED SCHOOL AREAS—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF THE 
BILL 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 28 I introduced a bill (S. 1078) te 
amend Public Laws 815 and 874, 8lst 
Congress, in order to make permanent 
the authorization for certain payments 
under the provisions of such laws. I 
ask unanimous consent that the senior 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BartTLetT] 
and the junior Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] be added as cosponsors 
to the bill, and that their names be 
added on the next printing of the bill. 





The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 


RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

Letter to President Kennedy from him 
and other Senators protesting the recent 
increase in the residual fuel oil import 
quota. 





PERMANENT PEACE CORPS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 98) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was sent to the House yesterday and 
printed in the REcorpD. Without objec- 
tion, the message will be referred and 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The President’s message was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend to the Congress the establish- 
ment of a permanent Peace Corps—a pool of 
trained American men and women sent over- 
seas by the U.S. Government or through 
private organizations and institutions to help 
foreign countries meet their urgent needs 
for skilled manpower. 

I have today signed an Executive order 
establishing a Peace Corps on a temporary 
pilot basis. 

The temporary Peace Corps will be a source 
of information and experience to aid us in 
formulating more effective plans for a per- 
manent organization. In addition, by 
starting the Peace Corps now we will be 
able to begin training young men and women 
for oversea duty this summer with the ob- 
jective of placing them in oversea positions 
by late fall. This temporary Peace Corps 
is being established under existing authority 
in the Mutual Security Act and will be lo- 
cated in the Department of State. Its ini- 
tial expenses will be paid from appropria- 
tions currently available for our foreign aid 
program. 

Throughout the world the people of the 
newly developing nations are struggling for 
economic and social progress which refiects 
their deepest desires. Our own freedom, and 
the future of freedom around the world, 
depend, in a very real sense, on their ability 
to build growing and independent nations 
where men can live in dignity, liberated 
from the bonds of hunger, ignorance, and 
poverty. 
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One of the greatest obstacles to the 
achievement of this goal is the lack of trained 
men and women with the skill to teach the 
young and assist in the operation of devel- 
opment projects—men and women with the 
capacity to cope with the demands of swiftly 
evolving economies, and with the dedication 
to put that capacity to work in the villages, 
the mountains, the towns, and the factories 
of dozens of struggling nations. 

The vast task of economic development 
urgently requires skilled people to do the 
work of the society—to help teach in the 
schools, construct development projects, 
demonstrate modern methods of sanitation 
in the villages, and perform a hundred other 
tasks calling for training and advanced 
knowledge. 

To meet this urgent need for skilled man- 
power we are proposing the establishment 
of a Peace Corps—an organization which will 
recruit and train American volunteers, send- 
ing them abroad to work with the people of 
other nations. 

This organization will differ from existing 
assistance programs in that its members will 
supplement technical advisers by offering the 
specific skills needed by developing nations 
if they are to put technical advice to work. 
They will help provide the skilled man- 
power necessary to carry out the develop- 
ment projects planned by the host gov- 
ernments, acting at a working level and 
serving at great personal sacrifice. There is 
little doubt that the number of those who 
wish to serve will be far greater than our 
capacity to absorb them. 

The Peace Corps or some similar approach 
has been strongly advocated by Senator 
HumpuHrey, Representative Reuss, and oth- 
ers in the Congress. It has received strong 
support from universities, voluntary agen- 
cies, student groups, labor unions, and busi- 
ness and professional organizations. 

Last session, the Congress authorized a 
study of these possibilities. Preliminary re- 
ports of this study show that the Peace 
Corps is feasible, needed, and wanted by 
many foreign countries. 

Most heartening of all, the initial reac- 
tion to this proposal has been an enthu- 
siastic response by student groups, profes- 
sional organizations, and private citizens 
everywhere—a convincing demonstration 
that we have in this country an immense 
reservoir of dedicated men and women will- 
ing to devote their energies and time and 
toil to the cause of world peace and human 
progress. 

Among the specific programs to which 
Peace Corps members contribute are: teach- 
ing in primary and secondary schools, espe- 
cially as part of national English language 
teaching programs; participation in the 
worldwide program of malaria eradication; 
instruction and operation of public health 
and sanitation projects; aiding in village de- 
velopment through school construction and 
other programs; increasing rural agricultural 
productivity by assisting local farmers to use 
modern implements and techniques. The 
initial emphasis of these programs will be 
on teaching. Thus the Peace Corps members 
will be an effective means of implementing 
the development programs of the host coun- 
tries—programs which our technical assist- 
ance operations have helped to formulate. 

The Peace Corps will not be limited to the 
young, or to college graduates. All Ameri- 
cans who are qualified will be welcome to 
join this effort. But undoubtedly the Corps 
will be made up primarily of young people 
as they complete their formal education. 

Because one of the greatest resources of a 
free society is the strength and diversity of 
its private organizations and institutions 
much of the Peace Corps program will be 
carried out by these groups, financially as- 
sisted by the Federal Government. 
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Peace Corps personnel will be made avail- 
able to developing nations in the following 
ways: 

1. Through private voluntary agencies car- 
rying on international assistance programs. 

2. Through oversea programs of colleges 
and universities. 

38. Through assistance programs of inter- 
national agencies. 

4. Through assistance programs of the 
U.S. Government. 

5. Through new programs which the Peace 
Corps itself directly administers. 

In the majority of cases the Peace Corps 
will assume the entire responsibility for re- 
cruitment, training, and the development of 
oversea projects. In other cases it will make 
available a pool of trained applicants to 
private groups who are carrying out projects 
approved by the Peace Corps. 

In the case of Peace Corps programs con- 
ducted through voluntary agencies and uni- 
versities, these private institutions will have 
the option of using the national recruitment 
system—the central pool of trained man- 
power—or developing recruitment systems of 
their own. 

In all cases men and women recruited as 
a result of Federal assistance will be mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps and enrolled in the 
central organization. All private recruit- 
ment and training programs will adhere to 
Peace Corps standards as a condition of 
Federal assistance. 

In all instances the men and women of 
the Peace Corps will go only to those coun- 
tries where their services and skills are gen- 
uinely needed and desired. U.S. operations 
missions, supplemented where necessary by 
special Peace Corps teams, will consult with 
leaders in foreign countries in order to de- 
termine where Peace Corps men are needed, 
the types of job they can best fill, and the 
number of people who can be usefully em- 
Ployed. The Peace Corps will not supply 
personnel for marginal undertakings with- 
out a sound economic or social justification. 
In furnishing assistance through the Peace 
Corps careful regard will be given to the 
particular country’s developmental priorities. 

Membership in the Peace Corps will be 
open to all Americans, and applications will 
be available shortly. Where application is 
made directly to the Peace Corps—the vast 
majority of cases—they will be carefully 
screened to make sure that those who are 
selected can contribute to Peace Corps pro- 
grams, and have the personal qualities which 
will enable them to represent the United 
States abroad with honor and dignity. In 
those cases where application is made di- 
rectly to a private group, the same basic 
standards will be maintained. Each new 
recruit will receive a training and orienta- 
tion period varying from 6 weeks to 6 
months. This training will include courses 
in the culture and language of the country 
to which they are being sent and specialized 
training designed to increase the work skills 
of recruits. In some cases training will be 
conducted by participant agencies and uni- 
versities in approved training programs. 
Other training programs will be conducted 
by the Peace Corps staff. 

Length of service in the corps will vary 
depending on the kind of project and the 
country, generally ranging from 2 to 3 
years. Peace Corps members will often serve 
under conditions of physical hardship, living 
under primitive conditions among the people 
of developing nations. For every Peace 
Corps member service will mean a great fi- 
nancial sacrifice. They will receive no salary. 
Instead they will be given an allowance 
which will only be sufficient to meet their 
basic needs and maintain health. It is 
essential that Peace Corps men and women 
live simply and unostentatiously among the 
people they have come to assist. At the con- 
clusion of their tours, members of the Peace 
Corps will receive a small sum in the form of 
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severance pay based on length of service 
abroad to assist them during their first 
weeks back in the United States. Service 
with the Peace Corps will not exempt volun- 
teers from Selective Service. 

The United States will assume responsi- 
bility for supplying medical services to Peace 
Corps members and ensuring supplies and 
drugs necessary to good health. 

I have asked the temporary Peace Corps 
to begin plans and make arrangements for 
pilot programs. A minimum of several 
hundred volunteers could be _ selected, 
trained and at work abroad by the end of 
this calendar year. It is hoped that within 
a few years several thousand Peace Corps 
members will be working in foreign lands. 

It is important to remember that this 
program must, in its early stages, be experi- 
mental in nature. This is a new dimen- 
sion in our oversea program and only 
the most careful planning and negotiation 
can insure its success. 

The benefits of the Peace Corps will not 
be limited to the countries in which it 
serves. Our own young men and women 
will be enriched by the experience of living 
and working in foreign lands. They will 
have acquired new skills and experience 
which will aid them in their future careers 
and add to our own country’s supply of 
trained personnel and teachers. They will 
return better able to assume the responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship and with 
greater understanding of our global responsi- 
bilities. 

Although this is an American Peace Corps, 
the problem of world development is not 
just an American problem. Let us hope 
that other nations will mobilize the spirit 
and energies and skill of their people in 
some form of Peace Corps—making our 
own effort only one step in a major inter- 
national effort to increase the welfare of 
all men and improve understanding among 
nations. 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE Hovse, March 1, 1961. 





NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
VALLEY FORGE PATRIOTS AWARD 
TO PFC. TIMOTHY J. CHWALA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to learn that Pfc. Timothy J. 
Chwala, of Illinois, was the second place 
winner of the George Washington Honor 
Medal, together with a $500 cash prize 
for an essay in the Valley Forge Pa- 
triots Award contest, which is limited 
to members of Armed Forces personnel. 

It is with high pride that I submit his 
letter on “My Vote: Freedom’s Privi- 
lege,” and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My Vote: FREEDOM’s PRIVILEGE 
(By Pfc. Timothy J. Chwala) 


If all other rights were suddenly denied, 
and only the freedom to vote remained, what 
fool would cast the first ballot? Man never 
chooses tyranny. He carelessly abandons 
freedom and prepares the way for more pow- 
erful dictators who might allow him this 
one privilege if only as the most distinctive 
relic to mock the hope of yesterday’s de- 
mocracy. The least understood and most 
neglected of our privileges could easily be- 
come the worst form of despair under tyr- 
anny. 
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Not all citizens who should vote, neces- 
sarily do, and not all those who vote, neces- 
sarily take an active part in other important 
government affairs. Yet if freedom fails, the 
fault is not in our ideals, but in ourselves. 
The importance of my vote is clearly under- 
stood, not merely as a part of the entire 
democratic process, but as a vital part of the 
nature of man. 

The true nature of man can only be un- 
derstood in relation to his Creator. Since 
God has entrusted man with the highest 
office in the physical world by giving him 
reason and free will, man can honor that 
trust by accepting and defending the high- 
est office of the human commonwealth, a 
citizen of a free society. Both offices require 
certain responsibilities no greater than man’s 
innate capacity to assume. 

If either office were unattainable, then 
man’s search for his rightful place in the 
universe and society would mean nothing 
more than an endless flight to a never-never 
land. But man not only has the capacity to 
love and know truth, he has the stubborn 
genius to act upon it. He not only has the 
capacity to love freedom, but the invincible 
courage to act upon it, fight for it, and die 
for it, if necessary. His ideals are a part of 
his innermost being, electing his thoughts, 
governing his actions, and leading him to 
victory in the hour of crisis. 

Without truth, my free will and reason 
are meaningless, and without freedom, my 
vote is insignificant. Yet if I fail to use my 
free will and reason to search the truth, if 
I abandon the most important responsibility 
of freedom, personal decision, then I not 
only fail in both offices, as man and citizen, 
but for tomorrow’s heritage. 

Communism reduces man to less than an 
ape, and the citizen to a puppet of the state, 
yet lie cannot efface the truth. The state 
is a poor substitute for man, for while it 
robs him of his rightful place before God, 
it cannot devour the rights that belong to 
man alone, and still pretend te be beneficial 
to all men. 

The ultimate victory of freedom is found 
in its universal truth. It never betrays the 
true nature and dignity of man. If we are 
faithful to this truth, freedom is faithful 
to us, and in the final test, a reality for all 
men. 

With a new sense of pride and gratitude 
for all the centuries of struggle and sacrifice 
in the long campaign that made this, my 
first election, a reality, I fully accept my 
Office as citizen of a free nation knowing 
that each time I cast my vote, freedom votes 
for me. 





ANNIVERSARY OF BULGARIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
March 3, 1878, the Bulgarian people 
gained their independence from the Ot- 
toman Empire, under which they had 
been oppressed for a number of cen- 
turies. That freedom was enjoyed by the 
Bulgarian people for over 60 years when 
again, after the sacrifice of many lives, 
the Bulgarian people fell in their strug- 
gle against the present Communist 
domination of a large sector of Eastern 
Europe. Although the Bulgarian people 
behind the Iron Curtain cannot speak 
for themselves, the Bulgarians living in 
the freedom-loving countries of the 
world can and do speak for them, urg- 
ing those officials who are representing 
them at the United Nations to do what- 
ever they can to aid the cause of free- 
dom-loving people everywhere. 

For the last 2 months Members of 
Congress have been commemorating the 
independence day of numerous coun- 
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tries which are now behind the Iron 
Curtain, and it is hoped that the voice 
of these people who are under the yoke 
of communism against their will will be 
able to enjoy the freedom and way of 
life that was intended for man to live. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, 
March 3 will mark the 83d anniversary 
of the liberation of the Republic of Bul- 
garia from Czarist Russia. Today, 
though Bulgaria once again is under 
bondage to Communist Russia, it is fit- 
ting that we recall Bulgaria’s honorable 
and distinctive history and the national 
spirit of freedom and liberty for which 
the Bulgarian people are famed. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement, which I have 
released to the Bulgarian National 
Front in America be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Dr. KaLIn KoIcHEFF, 
Secretary, Central Executive Board of the 
Bulgarian National Front. 

Deak Dr. KoIcHEFF: I regret that previous 
commitments makes my presence at the an- 
nual banquet and ball on Bulgarian Libera- 
tion Day impossible. However, I am most 
happy to express my admiration and friend- 
ship both to the members of the Bulgarian 
National Front here in America and to the 
Bulgarian people now held in captivity by a 
ruthless Soviet dictatorship. 

Bulgarians have for long centuries made 
important contributions to European civili- 
zation and its people have consistently 
fought for freedom and independence against 
the czarist Russians, the Byzantine and 
Turkish Empires. 

The liberation of Bulgaria in 1878 by Im- 
perial Russia and the adoption of the Tirnova 
constitution were milestones for these lovers 
of liberty. Then came years of progress and 
independence. However, on September 8, 
1944, Bulgaria was cruelly invaded by their 
ancient enemy, Russia. The democratic gov- 
ernment was overthrown and its leaders im- 
prisoned or liquidated. 

Americans and the citizens of all the free 
nations still look toward Bulgaria in friend- 
ship and hope. It is our hope and belief that 
the Republic of Bulgaria will once again be- 
come a free and full partner of the commu- 
nity of free nations and its people will again 
enjoy the fruits of liberty and democracy. 

Let us assure our friends behind the Iron 
Curtain that they are remembered on this 
commemorative occasion and that our 
prayers rise in their behalf constantly. 

I note that this is the 10th anniversary 
of the establishment in the United States 
of your organization and I extend my best 
wishes to your membership and leaders. 

With best personal good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, March 3 is Liberation Day, 
cherished by all freedom-loving Bul- 
garians, including Americans of Bul- 
garian descent. Eighty-three years ago, 
on March 3, 1878, the dreams of the 
Bulgarian people to be masters of their 
homeland came true, after long years 
of suffering, tears and the sacrifice of 
patriots, as well as help from friends 
abroad, 

It was in the 19th century, not long 
after our own Civil War. At that time, 
of course, the United States could not be 
as instrumental as czarist Russia or oth- 
er world powers in shaping the history 
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of the Balkans, some 5,000 miles away. 
Yet some prominent Americans—Corre- 
spondent MacGahan; diplomats Schuy- 
ler and later Markham; missionary Dr. 
Long—left a tradition which evoked deep 
affection and high esteem in the hearts 
of the Bulgarian people for the United 
States and the American people. Tangi- 
ble expression of these feelings was seen 
in the names given to some streets in 
Sofia and other Bulgarian towns— 
George Washington, Carnegie, Dr. Long, 
and so forth. 

Since its independence, Bulgaria has 
known many ups and downs, economi- 
cally and politically. And often at dark 
moments the Bulgarian people looked to- 
ward America. At one such time, the 
principles of self-determination enu- 
merated by the Father of the League of 
Nations, President Woodrow Wilson, 
gave to Bulgarians the hope of a better 
future. 

Now, as Bulgarian Liberation Day is 
commemorated, we have the opportunity 
to recall the longstanding contribution 
of these Americans to the welfare of Bul- 
garia as a shining example of our feel- 
ings toward the Bulgarian people. We 
wish for them, as we have always wished, 
only prosperity, liberty and the oppor- 
tunity to pursue happiness. 

Mr. President, the Bulgarian National 
Front of America has sent me a summary 
of Bulgaria’s long history and on the eve 
of this important anniversary I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks, 

There being no objection the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BULGARIAN LIBERATION Day, Marcu 3, 1878 


For the past 83 years March the third has 
been commemorated by the entire Bulgarian 
people, irrespective of political persuasion, 
as the Bulgarian Liberation Day. The Act 
of San Stefano, signed on this day by the 
imperial Russian Government and the Otto- 
man Empire, restored the independent Bul- 
garian state and ended a 500 years foreign 
oppression of the Bulgarian people. 

The liberation of Bulgaria followed a 
long self-sacrificing struggle for freedom 
led by such gallant patriots like George 
Rakovski, Vasil Levski and Christo Botev 
and was immediately preceded by a na- 
tional uprising which won the sympathy of 
the world and the indignation of all hu- 
manity, led by William Gladstone, against 
the outrageous atrocities committed by the 
much stronger oppressors. Yet this upris- 
ing made European intervention unavoid- 
able and Bulgaria was liberated. 

In their long history the Bulgarians have 
made a humble but important contribution 
to European civilization and have withstood 
their right to independence and freedom 
against powerful empires and foreign cul- 
tural influences. The Byzantine Empire, 
with illustrious culture and military might, 
failed to subdue and assimilate the Bul- 
garian nation. The Ottoman Empire 
crumbled after a five centuries rule in the 
Balkans, but the Bulgarian people survived. 
March the third opened the way for the 
Bulgarian people to join again the com- 
munity of European nations. 

The first Bulgarian Empire which lasted 
from 681 to 1018 A.D. became the cradle 
of the Slavic civilization. It was here that 
the work of the apostles of the Slavs, Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius, the first Slavic aipha- 
bet, found a fertile soil and developed into 
@ powerful literary tradition continuing up 
to this day in Russia, Bulgaria, Ukraine, 
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Serbia and Byelorussia. This literary tra- 
dition began in Bulgaria in the ninth cen- 
tury, and was originally based on the old Bul- 
garian language, and subsequently spread 
throughout the Eastern Slavic world to 
form the basis of the national cultures of 
the Slavic nations. 

It was in Bulgaria that the ancient Chris- 
tian civilization, represented by Byzantium, 
was converted into a _ Slavic-Byzantine 
civilization, a kind of cultural revolution, 
which reflected the spirit of freedom and 
independence manifested many a time by 
the Bulgarians. 

It was in Bulgaria that the authority of 
the Pope and the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was first challenged in the ninth cen- 
tury for the sake of national independence 
and an independent Bulgarian patriarchate 
was established, thus effecting the first 
reformation of the Christian church. 

It was in Bulgaria that the first socio- 
economic peasant revolutionary movement— 
the Bogomilism—started and challenged 
Byzantine autocracy imitated by the Bul- 
garian monarchs, feudalism and clericalism. 
This movement spread in Western Europe 
and prepared the ground for the future 
European reformation. It was another 
manifestation of the spirit of independence 
animating the Bulgarian people throughout 
its history. 

The liberation of Bulgaria in 1878 by im- 
perial Russia opened new perspectives for 
the Bulgarian people. A freely elected na- 
tional assembly adopted the Tirnovo Con- 
stitution, against the opposition of reaction- 
ary Russia, which is still considered to be 
the most liberal democratic document in 
Bulgarian history and venerated as the Bul- 
garian Magna Charta Libertatum. Invali- 
dated by the present Communist regime, this 
constitution became the rallying point for 
the democratic forces opposing communism 
in Bulgaria. 

The spirit of freedom and independence, 
deeply rooted in the soul of the Bulgarian 
and repeatedly manifested throughout its 
history, became the cornerstone of Bul- 
garian politics right after the liberation. 
The Bulgarian people gave overwhelming 
support to the democratic liberal groups 
against the conservative parties—obedient 
tools of Russian diplomacy in the Balkans— 
and did not hesitate to sever diplomatic 
relations with Russia when she attempted 
to deprive the liberated Bulgarian people of 
its freedoms and independence. In its very 
inception as an independent state, though 
a creation of Russia, Bulgaria refused to 
accept the status of a satellite and dealt 
a serious blow to Russian imperialism in the 
Balkans. 

Prior to its liberation, and even up to 1919, 
the Bulgarian people had found full under- 
standing and generous support for its na- 
tional aspirations from American public 
opinion. The names of Dr. Rigs, Dr. Albert 
Long, Dr. Washburn and a number of other 
prominent Americans of the last century 
have left a tradition of deep affection in the 
hearts of the Bulgarians for the United 
States. 

It was the Carnegie Commission, ap- 
pointed by Dr. Nicholas Butler, president of 
Columbia University, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Division for International 
Relations of the Carnegie Endowment which 
investigated the Balkan affairs in 1913 and 
came out with a massive report in support 
of Bulgaria. 

It was the U.S. Minister in Bucharest, 
1913, who pleaded at the Bucharest Confer- 
ence for the rights of the Bulgarian minori- 
ties. His suggestions were rejected by 
Greece and Serbia and the Balkans have 
never had peace ever since. 

On September 8, 1944, Bulgaria was invaded 
by the Russian armies and the Bulgarian 
Democratic Government coalition of the 
National Agrarian Union and the Demo- 
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cratic Party was overthrown. A Communist 
controlled government was established and 
Bulgaria became a satellite to Communist 
Russia. The terror which overwhelmed the 
country and the thousands of victims are 
indescribable and innumerable. Bulgaria 
lost its independence and the Bulgarian peo- 
ple its freedom. 

Western pressure in 1945-47 forced a tem- 
porary relaxation in Bulgaria and an opposi- 
tion party won the support of the Bulgarian 
people, but it was disbanded by the Com- 
munist Government and its leaders—Nikola 
Petkov, Dimiter Gitcheff, Kosta Loulcheff, 
Krastiu Pastuchov, Nikola Moushanov and 
thousands of others of lesser importance 
were hanged, imprisoned or otherwise 
liquidated. 

The Bulgarian exiles abroad, loyal to the 
national tradition of freedom and independ- 
ence, joined in various groups to support 
the struggle of the Bulgarian people for 
freedom from communism and independ- 
ence from Soviet domination. The Bul- 
garian National Front of America, represent- 
ing the patriotic younger generations in 
Bulgarian politics is on the forefront of this 
struggle. 

In 1954 the Bulgarian National Front of 
America organized the first solemn celebra- 
tion of the Bulgarian Liberation Day in New 
York, Ever since this day became the na- 
tional holiday of American Bulgarians and 
an uninterrupted tradition in commemora- 
tion of those who have given their lives for 
the liberation of Bulgaria from Ottoman 
subjugation, those who have fallen in the 
struggle against Communist oppression and 
in salutation to those who continue their 
struggle for freedom in Bulgaria. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPEND- 
ENCE BY THE PEOPLE OF LITHU- 
ANIA, ESTONIA, AND LATVIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
January 26 and February 16 of this year 
I commented on the Senate floor in re- 
spect to the struggle of the Lithuanian 
people and their hope for freedom from 
the Soviet Union. In my remarks I 
included the people of Estonia and 
Latvia who were the first victims of 
Soviet Russia. On February 24 the 
free Estonians throughout the world 
and their friends will speak for the sub- 
jugated people of Estonia with the hope 
that their voices will be heard in the 
United Nations and in Soviet Russia, 
which will cause the Soviets to withdraw 
their troops and agents from Estonia and 
to permit the people of Estonia their 
freedom. In this regard, I heartily en- 
dorse the Senate resolution introduced 
by my colleague, the distinguished mi- 
nority whip (Mr. Kucuet.] the senior 
Senator from the State of California, 
in which he asks for the liberation of 
the people of Lithuania, Estonia and 
Latvia. 

Mr. President, I think the spotlight 
should be focused on Mr. Khrushchev 
and the Soviet Union. We should ask 
him how he can take the initiative in 
the colonialism issue against free coun- 
tries, “though mountains of evidence can 
be produced,” as Prof. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, of Georgetown University, stated, 
“to substantiate the Soviet Union’s im- 
perialism and colonialism both within 
and on the outside of the Soviet Union.” 
All we need to do, Mr. President, is to 
look toward Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and those nations entirely eradicated by 
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the Soviet expansion, namely, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 

And, Mr. President, we should also 
look to Laos, and the Congo, and Cuba, 
and parts of Asia and Africa where the 
Soviet Union is trying to force upon 
those people the communistic doctrine; 
which endeavor, if successful, will sub- 
jugate the people and their thinking to 
the communistic state. 

I repeat what I said on the 16th. It 
is hard for us in this great country, with 
its many freedoms, where even the most 
renowned Communists or hardened 
criminals are given full protection un- 
der the Constitution and our laws, to 
visualize and to understand the strug- 
gles, the oppressions, and the depriva- 
tions which are afflicted upon the people 
who were once a part of proud nations 
but are now under the heel of a Com- 
munist dictator. This is all the more 
reason why we should glory in our own 
freedom and at the same time give cour- 
age to all the people throughout the 
world who desire to enjoy the freedoms 
that we have. 

I hope the day will come soon when 
these people in Estonia, Lithuania, and 
Latvia, and other countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, will again be restored to 
their freedom and to their rights and 
dignities. 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
American people should never forget 
that the Lithuanian people, once free, 
had their independence destroyed by the 
infamous Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939. 
The two dictatorships alternately occu- 
pied and oppressed Lithuania during 
the war years and Russia has controlled 
that nation for the last 17 years. The 
Russian occupation has been especially 
brutal. Tens of thousands of Lithua- 
nians have been killed. The number of 
deportations to the barren wastes of 
Siberia has probably run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The brutal Rus- 
sian rule of the subject peoples in East- 
ern Europe gives, indeed, the lie to their 
claims that they are opposed to colonial- 
ism, and are proponents of the right of 
people to determine their own destiny. 
Their record proves these claims to be 
false. 

President Roosevelt properly refused 
to recognize the conquest of the three 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia, and instead, recognized their 
governments-in-exile. In 1954, the Sen- 
ate passed a resolution which I intro- 
duced reaffirming this position, and 
declaring its support for the ultimate in- 
dependence of Lithuania, and its sister 
states of the Baltic. This policy was 
continued in the celebrated Captive Na- 
tions Resolution of 1959, which I had the 
honor of sponsoring. 

It is altogether fitting that we should 
renew these pledges during this period 
of the year, in which we celebrate 
Lithuanian independence. We do not 
seek, nor promote, futile and costly 
armed insurrections, nor do we hold out 
false hopes of armed intervention. But 
we do wish to tell the oppressed people 
behind the Iron Curtain that we feel 
for them, and will work for their ulti- 
mate liberation. 
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Only in this way can we keep the fires 
of hope burning in the hearts of the peo- 
ple of Eastern Europe, and thus build 
up another effective force to help deter 
the Russian Communists from attack- 
ing the free world. 





THE KASKASKIA RIVER NAVIGA- 
TION PROJECT 


Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the remarks of Gov. Otto 
Kerner before the Kaskaskia River De- 
velopment Commission, at Belleville, 
Ill., February 23, 1961. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


It is a privilege to be here in Belleville 
where we can join together in reaffirming 
our faith and hope in the future industrial 
development of southern Illinois. As you 
know, this administration is deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of all the people 
in all the towns and cities of Illinois, not 
just the people in Chicago, or Joliet, or 
Peoria, or Champaign, or Springfield. 

We are keenly aware of the conditions 
that exist in southern Illinois. Unemploy- 
ment benefits paid out in 1960 to unem- 
ployed workers in 22 southern Illinois coun- 
ties averaged more than $14.5 million a week. 
Here in southern Illinois we have a wealth 
of pent up natural resources and skilled 
manpower waiting to be loosened * * * 
waiting to be freed from poverty by new jobs 
in new industries. 

It’s time that everyone—all the people in 
government, private business, and education, 
and those at work and those looking for 
work—stopped talking and started doing. 
It’s time for action. Some of the immediate 
actions which can be taken I spoke about 
last Saturday at Carbondale. 

The Kaskaskia River navigation project is 
one answer to the problem of industrial 
growth in southern Illinois. The U.S. Corps 
of Army Engineers reports that it is tech- 
nically feasible to improve the Kaskaskia 
River between Fayetteville and the Missis- 
sippi River for modern barge transportation. 
A bill to accomplish this already has been 
introduced in Congress. 

Passage of the bill will open up a new 
era for southern Illinois. Its effect will be 
felt immediately—by tapping the reserve of 
skilled labor, now unemployed in this area, 
and putting these men to work. Actually, 
the men hired to work on the Kaskaskia 
River project will be building the future of 
this region in southern Illinois. 

Once the Kaskaskia becomes navigable, 
barges will be able to move raw materials, 
principally coal, now landlocked, at a nomi- 
nal cost. And corn, beans, oats, rye, barley, 
and wheat grown on the farms in the Kas- 
kaskia Valley can be shipped by barge down 
the Kaskaskia River. Later, when companies 
build plants along the waterway, the products 
manufactured in the Kaskaskia Valley can be 
economically transported by barges to wait- 
ing markets. 

Opening the Kaskaskia River to commer- 
cial barge transportation will make southern 
Tllinois coal readily available at reasonable 
prices. Coal mine operators estimate that if 
coal is hauled by barge, it will save them 50 
to 71 cents per ton. 

There are many potential buyers of Kas- 
kaskia River coal already in the region. 
Approximately 20 major power generating 
stations along the Dllinois and Mississippi 
Rivers north to the Ohio River need coal. 
Many are now using coal delivered by barges. 
I believe others would buy barge-borne coal 
if the necessary facilities for receiving this 
coal were installed. 
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Looking ahead still further, to the day 
when the Kaskaskia River Valley with its 
rich reserve of raw materials, manpower, 
ample water supply, and cheap water trans- 
portation has attracted new industry, more 
coal will be needed to supply more power for 
the operation of these industrial plants. 

Today only a sprinkling of rowboats is used 
on the river. But tomorrow, when the chan- 
nel is deepened, I see the Kaskaskia River 
becoming a water playground for hundreds 
of pleasure craft owners. 

The Federal Government has estimated 
the total cost of the navigation improvement 
project on the Kaskaskia River at $60,500,- 
000. This cost is small in comparison with 
the long-range dividends it will provide for 
this area and the entire State of Illinois. 

To those who look ahead of today, it means 
a key to the future industrial development 
of this area in southern Illinois. It means 
new industries with new jobs. And, it means 
that your youngsters can find jobs here, 
near their homes, their families, and their 
friends. 

This administration is pledged to help 
southern Illinois help itself. Last weekend 
members of my cabinet and I met with 
scores of leaders from southern Illinois to 
discuss the problem of attracting new in- 
dustry to this area. Perhaps some of you 
here tonight were with us in Carbondale 
for the Southern Illinois Conference on In- 
dustrial Attraction. We believe that these 
leaders understand the many aspects of this 
problem and are best equipped to make real- 
istic recommendations for correcting them. 

We want our State division of industrial 
planning and development to become more 
effective, to serve more and more communi- 
ties by working closer with them. Through 
a spirit of cooperation that extends to all 
levels of government, local, State, and Fed- 
eral * * * that transcends party lines and 
special interests * * * we know that to- 
gether we can sell the undeveloped regions of 
our State to the many industries seeking new 
plant locations. 

Two large companies already have shown 
they believe in the future development of 
Southern Illinois and especially the Kaskas- 
kia Valley. They have invested in the future. 
Kaiser Aluminum, one of the Nation’s largest 
industrial corporations, has bought 2,000 
acres of land near Chester as a possible lo- 
cation for a new plant that would employ 
2,300 persons. The Illinois Power Co. also 
has bought acreage in the Kaskaskia Valley 
near Red Bud. 

Active participation by local, State, and 
Federal Governments is needed to start the 
wheels of industry turning in southern Illi- 
nois. Programs must be developed around 
highway construction and _ conservation. 
Last week I announced that an extra $13 mil- 
lion in highway funds would go to two 
southern Illinois counties. This money will 
put 1,000 men to work on Interstate 57 in 
Williamson and Franklin counties, and is in 
addition to the $8.5 million already included 
in the 1961 highway budget for that area. 
Stepped-up construction on this section of 
the Interstate System will also mean an 
earlier opening of this much-needed im- 
provement. 

When work is resumed on the Carlyle Dam 
and Reservoir, there will be more jobs for the 
citizens of southern Illinois. The Carlyle 
Dam is a Federal fiood control project. 
Funds to continue construction work on the 
project are included in the President’s budget 
for fiscal 1962. Funds for preparing engi- 
neering plans for a dam and reservoir at 
Shelbyville also are included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. When actual construction of 
the Shelbyville Dam begins, it will mean 
more jobs for more citizens. 

This administration is determined to 
bring new industry to southern Illinois. To 
accomplish this, we must pull together. We 
must combine and coordinate our efforts. 
We must realize that a joint local, State and 
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Federal program is needed. We must co- 
operate with one another. Everyone here 
tonight must play an active part in this pro- 
gram and must shoulder his share of re- 
sponsibility. The State of Illinois is ready to 
step forward to assume an active role in this 
joint venture that I am sure will benefit not 
only the economy of southern Illinois, but 
that of the entire State. 





NINETY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ADMISSION OF NEBRASKA TO 


UNION OF STATES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, today I 
salute the 94th anniversary of Nebras- 
ka’s admission to the Union of States. 
Ninety-four years is more than half the 
life span of this great Republic—yet 
it is a short few years in Nebraska’s his- 
tory. It is short when we know traces 
of a prehistoric culture in western Ne- 
braska are more than 10,000 years old, 
when history records that the first Eu- 
ropeans—Spaniards—came to Nebraska 
in 1541, when we recall French voyageurs 
established fur trade along the Mis- 
souri 50 years before the Revolutionary 
War began. My distinguished colleagues 
and dear friends from Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Virginia will please 
note that I am privileged to represent 
territory which was theirs at varying 
periods during colonial times. Too, a 
native South Carolinian, Francis Burt, 
was Nebraska’s first Territorial Gover- 
nor. My colleagues from South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Montana sit at the sufferance 
of Nebraska, for their States were formed 
from Nebraska territory. 

All of us are proud of our States’ his- 
tories—many significant and unique 
items can .be recounted by each of us. 
We can all claim many firsts, and their 
total is the story of America. We are 
great because so many have done such 
great things. It has always been my 
modest contention that when anything 
important happens anywhere in the 
world there is a Nebraskan on hand. 
This was illustrated again 3 or 4 weeks 
ago when Maj. Harold E. Confer of Cul- 
bertson, Nebr. won the Thompson Tro- 
phy Award for flying a B—-58 bomber, 
weighing 80 tons, at a speed of 1284.73 
miles per hour. The previous world 
record was 700.4 miles per hour and the 
Russian record is 639.18 miles per hour. 
Major Confer not only flew twice as fast 
as the Russian record but also twice the 
speed of scund. With typical Nebraska 
humility he described the flight as 
routine. 

With a proper direction of our efforts, 
a sensible use of our resources, both 
human and natural, with an appropriate 
degree of individual dignity and spirit- 
uality, we can always be strong and free. 
I stress the individual effort because I 
think it is a superior alternative to Fed- 
eralized physical culture. It is superior 
to the notion that “eggheads” can better 
count your eggs and hatch your chickens 
than can we. In essence it will direct 
government to serve and not to master. 

I ask Senators to share with me this 
anniversary, and I bring greetings from 
a solvent State—one which, by consti- 
tution, has no bonded indebtedness. 
This bright spot in mid-America affords 
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every comfort and administers to its 
needs on a pay-as-you-go basis. At Ne- 
braska’s current cost of State govern- 
ment we could operate for 60 years on 
what the Federal Government will spend 
this year to service the national debt. 
Nebraskans know every service from gov- 
ernment is a bill which must be paid now 
or later. At home we pay our bills now. 





TIME TO STOP TRADE WITH 
CASTRO 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, within 3 
weeks after Fidel Castro took power in 
Cuba—during the time when he was be- 
ing praised in many quarters in the 
United States as a political Robin 
Hood—the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], issued his first note of warn- 
ing about Castro and his regime. 

He publicly questioned the quality of 
Castro’s ambition, his understanding of 
democracy, and his tolerance. 

In the weeks and months that fol- 
lowed, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMmATHERS], time and again voiced warn- 
ings and alarms about the lack of free 
elections in Cuba, the brutal suppression 
of opposition to Castro, illegal jailings, 
and the rapid communization of Cas- 
tro’s government. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. SMaTH- 
ERS] called for a firm, courageous, and 
unyielding State Department policy to- 
ward Cuba. In no uncertain terms he 
denounced the timorous policy and ac- 
tions on the part of some in our Gov- 
ernment which would convey the im- 
pression of weakness or indecision in 
dealing with the Cuban Government. 

His record on the subject of Fidel Cas- 
tro is well known. His prophecies about 
the complete Communist takeover of 
Cuba have—unhappily—been borne out. 

Now, with Soviet and Red Chinese 
agents running Cuba as a serf state, 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] has urged our State Department to 
order an immediate halt to all U.S. im- 
ports from that island—and by doing so 
deprive Castro of the millions of US. 
dollars which he is now using to finance 
anti-American propaganda, subversion 
against the Latin American democracies 
and general promotion of strife and 
chaos in our hemisphere. 

At the present rate Castro is selling 
the United States more than $65 million 
worth of goods each year. 

In the February 14 issue of the New 
York Daily News there appeared an edi- 
torial firmly supporting the contention 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]! that this trade with Cuba be 
halted. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Time To CHOKE THIS Guy 

Fidel Castro screeches that he will try to 
export his Communist revolution by radio, 
in revenge for alleged airdrops of war ma- 
terial from the United States to Cuban rebels 
in the Escambray mountains—an allegation 
we hope is true. 

STOP TRADE WITH CASTRO 


Our Voice of America announces that it 
will flood Latin America, beginning Satur- 
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day, with a series of hard-hitting anti- 
Castro programs. 

We wish the VOA well, and hope it will 
pull no punches—though with Edward 
(born Egbert) R. Murrow in general charge 
of the operation, we have some misgivings. 

Meanwhile, Senator Grorce A. SMATHERS, 
Democrat, of Florida, a recognized expert on 
Latin America, wants the State Department 
to give the most urgent consideration to 
an all-out embargo on sales of any goods 
from the United States to Cuba and vice 
versa. The main idea would be to cut off 
the hard U.S. dollars which Castro’s govern- 
ment so badly needs. 

This looks to us like the proper treat- 
ment for Castro—this, plus a U.S. naval and 
air blockade of all Cuba. Castro will go on 
insulting and injuring us as long as we'll 
stand for it and he stays in power. We 
long ago took more than enough nonsense 
from him, and why not begin choking him 
in earnest right now? 





THE TRUE LIBERAL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a very interest- 
ing, albeit brief address, delivered by 
V. Raymond Edman, president of 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill., on the 
subject of a “Living Philosophy.” ‘This 
was an address delivered before the Sun- 
day Evening Club of Chicago on Janu- 
ary 15 of this year, under the title of, 
“The True Liberal.” I believe liberals, 
conservatives, and those who have not 
yet made up their minds as to where 
they stand will find some serious food for 
thought in this scholarly address by 
President Edman. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE TRUE LIBERAL—MESSAGE ON “LIVING PHI- 
LOSOPHY” GIVEN AT THE CHICAGO SUNDAY 
EVENING CLUB, JANUARY 15, 1961 


(By V. Raymond Edman, president of 
Wheaton College) 


The mid-20th century American conserv- 
ative in politics, economics, and religion is 
today’s true liberal. Conversely, the self- 
styled “liberals” of today are in reality the 
reactionaries. 

Language can be so carelessly used that 
words can convey a concept contrary to their 
true meaning. The liberal is a lover of free- 
dom, a free spirit oposed to arbitrary autoc- 
racy in thought or deed. The conservative 
is disposed to maintain existing institutions 
or views because he believes their principles 
to be sound. The radical is impatient in his 
desire for change, irrespective of what direc- 
tion his program may lead. The reactionary 
is the real enemy of freedom because he pre- 
fers dictatorship and domination by the few 
over the many. The anarchist is a law unto 
himself, and is opposed to any restraint 
whatever. Anarchism is confusion and folly, 
not freedom; because true freedom, intel- 
lectual, political, economic or any kind must 
be under law. For example, scientific study 
would be in bondage or constant bewilder- 
ment were it not under mathematical laws. 

Liberalism and conservatism are not mu- 
tually exclusive or contradictory concepts; 
but that is true of liberalism and reaction. 
When human freedom in any sphere is de- 
nied or greatly restricted, the liberal is op- 
posed to the status quo. However, when a 
maximum of freedom has been achieved 
and is threatened by ideologies that are in- 
trinsically destructive of freedom, then the 
true liberal is the conservative dedicated to 
maintain the cause of liberty. 

There is the illusion today that all change 
is in the direction of larger freedom. History 
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does not show a steady drift of mankind 
toward true liberalism. In the realm of 
government the great revolutions of the past 
three centuries made marked progress for 
larger freedom in government. The English 
Revolution deposed the autocracy and pre- 
tended divine right of the Stuart kings and 
established parliamentary supremacy. The 
American Revolution provided a great ad- 
vance in government that is “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” The 
French Revolution toppled the old regime 
and marked the beginnings of democracy 
and republicanism on the Continent. The 
trend toward political liberalism continued 
until the First World War; and then a 
marked reaction set in. The fascism of 
Mussolini, the communism of Lenin, and the 
nazism of Hitler constituted political reac- 
tion in the extreme against liberal govern- 
ment. 

The same experience is observed with sad- 
ness in the realm of economics. The com- 
mercial and industrial revolutions broke the 
bondage of medieval guilds and the oppres- 
sive and restrictive mercantilism of early 
modern times. Adam Smith was a true, al- 
though incomplete, prophet of the coming 
age. He saw clearly the basic factors implied 
in the industrial revolution: the increasing 
division of labor and the exchange economy 
of the free market. He was the prophet of 
economic freedom within the bounds of law 
that would protect the welfare of all. His 
counterpart, Karl Marx, was an extreme re- 
actionary, and not a liberal in any sense of 
the word. To curb capitalism he proposed 
the vast expansion of governmental author- 
ity and power at the expense of the citizens. 
Before dipping his pen into the bitter vitriol 
of his own heart, he should have pondered 
the words of a contemporary in America, 
Abraham Lincoln, who said: “You cannot 
strengthen the weak by weakening the 
strong. You cannot help the wage earner 
by pulling down the wage payer. You can- 
not further the brotherhood of man by en- 
couraging class hatred. You cannot help the 
poor by discouraging the rich * * * you 
cannot build character and courage by tak- 
ing away man’s initiative and independ- 
ence.” 

Socialism is reaction, not liberalism. The 
dictionary itself declares that socialism is 
“a political and economic theory of social 
organization based on collective or govern- 
mental ownership * * *.” It adds, “Social- 
ism favors great extension of governmental 
action.” Communism is the logical develop- 
ment of socialism. Collectivism, whether 
socialistic or communistic, proposes to abol- 
ish the free enterprise system with its indi- 
vidual responsibility and its free market, and 
to replace it by the coercion of the state 
through planning boards whose wisdom is 
allegedly greater than that of the private 
citizen. Collectivism in any form is the com- 
plete negation of liberalism. It is intrin- 
sically authoritarian in government and to- 
talitarian in economic and social regulation. 

The same truth that the conservative is 
today’s true liberal prevails in the realm of 
religion. “The Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation” declare the Scriptures. The 
essence of religious freedom is the open Bible 
available to all who will read, the dynamic 
message of redemption wrought by the sacri- 
fice of the Savior that delivers the individual 
soul from the penalty and power of sin, and 
the promise of a warless world at the return 
of the King of Kings. This freedom we have 
achieved. It is our spiritual heritage. Like 
Thomas Jefferson in the area of politics and 
Adam Smith in economics, just so the past 
centuries have produced liberating spirits: 
Savonarola and Peter Waldo, Martin Luther | 
and John Calvin, John Knox and John Wes- 
ley and their successors who have entrusted 
to us the heritage of the Scriptures, justifi- 
cation by faith and holiness of life. Said the 
Lord Jesus, “Ye shall know the truth, and 
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the truth shall make you free,” and He 
added, “I am the truth, the way, and the 
life.” The conservative who believes the 
Bible and is a witness to the transforming 
power of the Gospel is a true lover of free- 
dom. Contrariwise, religious radicalism or 
anarchism which make loud profession of 
liberalism are in actuality religious reaction. 

This is nomerematterof semantics; rather, 
it is a solemn statement involving the issues 
of life and death, political, economic, re- 
ligious. New deals, new frontiers, and new 
orthodoxies offer fair promises of freedom, 
but in actuality they are false to true liberty. 
They offer the illusion of liberalism but in 
reality are the essence of reaction. We need 
better men, not bigger government, free- 
men with freedom of enterprise and its in- 
trinsic responsibilities and not the fist of 
excessive regulation and coercion. 

We have achieved freedom in America. 
The conservative proposes to defend and 
maintain that freedom for our generation 
and those to follow. He is the true liberal 
of today. 





PUBLIC LAND MORATORIUM 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, as 
former chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
I have had more than a passing knowl- 
edge of the difficulties that have existed 
in the administration of the Bureau of 
Land Management under the land laws 
of the United States. The committee of 
which I was chairman prior to my elec- 
tion to the Senate has made a number 
of studies on this subject. Chairman 
Wayne N. AsprInatt has continued those 
studies with the able assistance of Con- 
gresswoman Gracie Prost, of Idaho. 

I was very pleased to see the forth- 
right manner in which the new Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Stewart L. Udall, 
a former member of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, dealt with 
this vexing problem. It is unfortunate 
he was immediately criticized by some 
of my colleagues in a letter of February 
25, and it was also unfortunate that 
some of the actions taken by Secretary 
Udall were apparently misunderstood. 

In view of the publicity that was 
given to the criticism of Secretary 
Udall by my colleagues, I feel that in 
the interest of presenting both sides of 
the case I should call your attention to 
Secretary Udall’s reply to them of 
February 28, a copy of which follows— 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary’s reply be printed at this point 
in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SEcRETARY UDALL ANSWERS CRITICS OF PUBLIC 
Lanp MorATORIUM 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
today released the text of a letter to Senators 
Barry Goldwater, Wallace F. Bennett, Henry 
Dworshak, and Gordon Allott replying to a 
joint letter from the four Senators protest- 
ing his order of February 14, 1961, estab- 
lishing an 18-month moratorium on most 
types of nonmineral applications and peti- 
tions for public lands within the national 
jand reserve administered by the Bureau of 


Land Management. 

The Secretary's letter rejects the Senators’ 
request that the February 14 order be re- 
considered or amended, and denies any in- 
tention to “freeze” public land programs. 
“The moratorium will have exactly the op- 
posite effect,” the Secretary said, “it will 
allow the Department to unfreeze public 
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land programs that have been in a deep 
freeze for many years. The Department will 
substitute orderly business-like operations 
for the frozen morass of backlogs and re- 
jected applications.” 

The moratorium, the asserted, 
will permit the Department to devote much 
more of its funds and resources to meeting 
important public meeds. In addition, far 
less time will be devoted to unproductive 
inquiries and complaints about backlogged 
work. 

The Secretary noted that the Senators 
were worried whether the moratorium 
would slow down or hinder pending private 
land exchanges to block out public and pri- 
vate ownerships. “Such exchanges will, in 
fact, be ‘unfrozen’ by the public-land con- 
servation program which I announced on the 
same day. That program replaced and 
broadened an unworkable set of so-called 
antispeculation policies instituted by my 
predecessor, under which private exchanges 
came to a standstill,” Secretary Udall said. 

Secretary Udall accused the Senators of ex- 
hibiting a severe misunderstanding of the 
background giving rise to the moratorium, 
but offered to accept the Senator’s offer to 
cooperate on public-land programs in the 
public interest. “This can be done through 
your active consideration, at the appropri- 
ate time, of legislative requests submitted 
by the Department. In the meanwhile, it 
is appropriate for strong and vigorous meas- 
ures to be taken in the public interest with- 
in the executive branch.” 

A copy of the text of Secretary Udall’s 
letter is attached. 

Text oF IDENTICAL LETTERS TO SENATORS 

WALLACE F. BENNETT, HENRY DworsHAK, 

Barry GOLDWATER, AND GORDON ALLOTT 


In your February 25 letter you joined three 
other Republican Senators in protesting my 
order of February 14 establishing an 18- 
month moratorium on most types of new 
applications for withdrawn nonmineral pub- 
lic lands administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

The moratorium was not hastily issued or 
ill advised. It will benefit many citizens, 
not only in the West but throughout the 
country. It will permit public land admin- 
istration to be put on a sound business-like 
basis in keeping with the goals of President 
Kennedy’s message to the Congress on nat- 
ural resources and conservation. 

It is worthy of note that your letter, 
joined in by three Republican colleagues, 
is the only objection I have received in the 
2 weeks since the moratorium. It is also 
noteworthy that no similar protest has been 
received from Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Members of that body 
may be better informed on this subject, 
stemming from studies made in 1957 by the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs under former chairman, now Sena- 
tor, CLatir ENGLE of California, and continu- 
ing under Chairman WayYNe N. ASPINALL, of 
Colorado. The House of Representatives 
continued its studies of these public land 
problems in 1959 and 1960 at public hear- 
ings in the West and in Washington, D.C., 
under Congresswoman Gracie Prost of 
Idaho. 

In a letter to me of February 23 Chair- 
man ASPINALL again indicated his under- 
standing of the problem and that he ap- 
preciated the overall merits of the approach 
to the problem we have taken. 

Your letter reflects a thorough misunder- 
standing of the reasons for the moratorium 
and the effect it will have on the programs 
of the Department and the Bureau of Land 
Management. Time and time again your let- 
ter refers to a public land “freeze” and “no 
new starts” and to the stifling of develop- 
ment in the West. The moratorium will 
have exactly the opposite effect; it will allow 
the Department to unfreeze public land pro- 
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grams that have been in a deep freeze for 
many years. The Department will substi- 
tute orderly business-like operations for the 
frozen morass of backlogs and rejected ap- 
plications. 

The moratorium “freezes” nothing except 
the privilege of indiscriminately filing ap- 
plications during the next 18 months on 
lands that are withdrawn from sale or en- 
try. During the next 18 months public land 
disposition will be made through the orderly 
processing of applications already pending, 
and through positive actions to classify and 
open areas on the Government’s own motion. 
Even now, many regularly scheduled sales of 
public lands for private recreation and resi- 
dence are going ahead on schedule. In the 
meanwhile, further backlogs of new applica- 
tions on withdrawn lands are not being per- 
mitted to accumulate. 

The moratorium will also permit Depart- 
ment resource technicians to put a more 
equitable portion of their energies on con- 
structive public use programs involving 
lands for public recreation, wildlife conser- 
vation, and the fulfillment of needs by Fed- 
eral, State, and local government agencies. 
In addition, far less time will be devoted to 
unproductive inquiries and complaints about 
backlogged work. 

You have asked why the moratorium ap- 
plied only to land, whereas mineral cases 
and applications are also backlogged. The 
answer is that both types of work are done 
in the same offices. It is essential to free 
the offices from the overflow of land applica- 
tions to permit essential mineral resource 
activities to be continued. 

The existence of this serious—almost des- 
perate—problem was recognized by former 
Secretary Fred A. Seaton. A report sub- 
mitted to former President Eisenhower in 
August 1960, recognized “serious administra- 
tive problems,” and stated: “A tremendous 
workload has resulted from this method of 
operation and many delays were incurred in 
the physical handling of individual trans- 
actions.” The previous administration 
planned to convert the Bureau's lands pro- 
gram during a 5-year period (1961-65) into 
a@ “controlled operation.” ‘The natural re- 
sources program of President Kennedy per- 
mits no such delay in curbing this serious 
situation and making a “new start’ on in- 
ventories of public lands and resources nec- 
essary to stabilize tenure status and provide 
for conservation. 

In your letter you asked if the moratorium 
would hinder or delay pending private ex- 
changes to block out public and private 
ownerships. The answer is an absolute 
“No.” Such exchanges will, in fact, be “un- 
frozen” by the public land conservation pro- 
gram which I announced on the same day. 
That program replaced and broadened an 
unworkable set of so-called antispeculation 
policies instituted by my predecessor, under 
which private exchanges came to a standstill. 
Private exchanges will continue, both for 
applications already pending and on new 
ones desired by the Government. The new 
administration intends to give much more 
emphasis to this type of action to provide 
better patterns of management for both 
public and private lands. 

Your letter also refers to the moratorium 
as a withdrawal and questions the authority 
of the Secretary to take such action. First, 
it was not a withdrawal of any lands from 
the operation of the land laws. No with- 
drawal was necessary, inasmuch as the lands 
were withdrawn by the Congress under the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 and by Executive 
orders of 1934 and 1935. I have been ad- 
vised by my Solicitor that the action to 
temporarily suspend the privilege of sub- 
mitting applications prior to classification 
and opening of withdrawn lands is within 
the general powers of the Secretary. Such 
action is in keeping with the laws delegating 
to the Secretary grave responsibilities and 
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high public trust for the proper administra- 
tion of these lands. 

In summary, your letter, I must frankly 
say, exhibits severe misunderstanding of the 
background giving rise to my constructive 
action and is a mistaken analysis of the im- 
plications and effect of the two orders of 
February 14 as they affect the administra- 
tion of public lands. I trust this explana- 
tion will eliminate your doubts as to the 
wisdom of my action, and that you will not 
further press for modification or elimination 
of the moratorium until time has permitted 
its benefits to be felt. 

Your request for statistics has been re- 
ferred to the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, who will supply you with such 
data as can be made readily available on the 
items you have listed. 

I appreciate your offer to cooperate on any 
public land program that is in the public in- 
terest. This can be done through your 
active consideration at the appropriate time, 
of legislative requests submitted by the De- 
partment. In the meanwhile, it is appro- 
priate for strong and vigorous measures to be 
taken in the public interest within the 
executive branch. 

Sincerely yours, 
° Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





HIGH WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a good 
many Americans are understandably 
troubled by the unemployment which 
currently afflicts the national economy. 
Experts from all sectors have offered 
explanations for this troublesome con- 
dition, often dwelling upon an alleged 
failure on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide the necessary stim- 
ulation for a more rapidly expanding 
economy. 

While it is impossible to deny the pro- 
found influence of Federal expenditures 
upon our Nation’s economic growth, I 
have been disturbed by those who suggest 
that the entire blame must be laid at the 
door of the Federal Government. I have 


‘waited for some economist to come forth 


with an alternative explanation. 

And to my great delight and surprise, 
one has. I say surprise because the gen- 
tleman to whom I refer is Mr. J. A. 
Livingston of the Washington Post. In 
last Sunday’s edition of the Post, Mr. 
Livingston, the author of a weekly busi- 
ness column, asked these rhetorical 
questions: 

Could unemployment be the unhappy 
counterpart of high wages? Do people with 
high pay, pay for it with unemployment? 


These same questions have been asked 
by many who do not automatically look 
to the Federal Government for succor in 
time of need. Mr. Livingston goes on to 
speculate in his column about the pos- 
sibility of a Government-labor-manage- 
ment committee, which would be able 
to bring about an era in which labor 
leaders accept gains for workers through 
greater efficiency, lower prices, and a 
wage dollar of greater purchasing power 
rather than through increased wages. 

There is much meat in Mr. Livingston’s 
column, meat, I might add, of a differ- 
ent grade than one sometimes finds in 
the Post. I recommend it highly to my 
colleagues. . 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the column entitled, “High Pay 
Linked to Jobless Rate” in the Sunday 
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edition of the Washington Post on Feb- 
ruary 26, be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, ti 2 article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HicH Pay LINKED TO JoBLESS RATE 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

Once upon a time there was a rich, power- 
ful, industrious nation, whose economic 
well-being was envied by peoples throughout 
the world. As in all countries, inequalities 
prevailed, not only between the captains of 
industry and the workers, but among the 
workers themselves. For an hour of labor, 
some workers received more than $3 others 
less than $2. 

Three broad classes of workers were in an 
elite over-$3-an-hour group—construction 
workers, bituminous coal miners, and steel 
workers. One day an economist, ruminating 
over some labor statistics, noticed this strik- 
ing fact: The unemployment rate among 
these three types of workers was also highest 
in the nation—16 percent for construction, 
13 percent for bituminous coal, and 14 per- 
cent for steel. 

Vexatious questions passed through his 
mind. Could this be rough—really rough— 
economic justice? Could unemployment be 
the unhappy counterpart of high wages? 
Do people with high pay, pay for it with 
unemployment? 

WAGES—80 TO 85 PERCENT OF COSTS 


His eye idled further along the statistics. 
He noted that automobile workers, with 9 
percent unemployment, were fifth highest 
in hourly wages. Could this be pure hap- 
penstance? After all, the national average 
for unemployment was about 6.8 percent of 
the labor force. 

Pondering these imponderables, the 
ruminator recalled his early economic indoc- 
trination. Wage and salary costs—all along 
the line from production of raw materials, 
the transport of them to workshops, process- 
ing them, and bringing a finished product to 
market—range from 80 to 85 percent of the 
retail price. 

Were some workers pricing their skills out 
of the buying reach of other workers? In- 
deed, were workers pricing their skills too 
high for some employers? Was this a cause 
of chronic economic malaise in Detroit, in 
coal areas, in steel centers? 

In the coal mines, for instance, a great 
labor leader pushed up the hourly pay so 
high, including fringe benefits, that for some 
mines economics became all too simple: 
Mechanize or die. 

Many mines “died.” Other mine owners 
mechanized. Output per miner rose. Si- 
multaneously, idleness per miner rose. Out 
of the blessing of increased efficiency came 
the curse of human desuetude. 


STEEL SUFFERS, TOO 


In construction, too: As wages of carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plumbers increase, home- 
builders try to find ways to cut costs, Build- 
ing blocks supplant bricks and the greater 
labor of bricklaying. Concrete is poured into 
moulds, replacing many masons and carpen- 
ters. Spray-painting takes the place of 
brush—and so on. 

In steelmaking, itself, massive mechanical 
improvements require highly skilled but 
fewer workers. And the competition of ma- 
terials—plastic, aluminum, copper—becomes 
more intense as steel prices increase. 

The economist was distressed by another 
correlation. His country had the highest 
unemployment rate among industrial na- 
tions of the world. At the same time, its 
employers paid the highest wages and its 
workers enjoyed the highest standard of 
living. 

Was this rough economic justice, too? Is 
his country exporting employment and im- 
porting unemployment? Are corporations 
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investing abroad to hold markets there, be- 
cause they no longer can export at competi- 
tive prices? Do they even import parts 
because of advantageous prices? 


LOWER PRICES FOR BETTER LIVING 


The economist wondered if a new frontier 
in labor relations were coming—an era in 
which both management and labor seek im- 
proved productivity; an era in which labor 
leaders accept gains for workers through 
greater efficiency, lower prices, and a wage 
dollar of greater purchasing power rather 
than through increased wages. 

He wondered if a newly established 
Government-labor-management committee 
would be able to persuade management to 
moderate the stress of unemployment— 
through retraining and relocation of workers 
displased by the invisible hand of unseen 
economic forces. 

Heretofore, businessmen, fearing high 
taxes, have consistently opposed social legis- 
lation. Heretofore, businessmen have pro- 
tected profits or cut losses—by early layoffs. 

In exchange for labor’s consent to rid- 
dance of featherbedding, etc., would man- 
agement bear some of the burdens of tech- 
nological adjustments? Neither management 
nor union leaders can be happy with the ups 
and downs of production in, say, autos. 

Labor leaders can afford to swap wage 
demands for greater assurance of work sta- 
bility—for economic security. The economist 
recalled the longshoreman in the western 
part of the country agreed to full-scale 
mechanization in exchange for payment by 
employers into a “technological retirement” 
fund. 

Only in this way, he reflected, can costs 
be held down and men work at their greatest 
efficiency. Only thus will the Nation hold 
its share of the world markets. Only by 
being able to buy more of what one another 
produce, will workers create jobs for them- 
selves. 

The economist sadly observed that in this 
great country, in contrast with other coun- 
tries, unemployment rose simultaneously 
with employment. This wasn’t using man- 
power well. If high wages didn’t create full 
employment, he wondered if a Government- 
labor-management try at lower prices might. 





FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I would 
like to express Wyoming’s sincere ap- 
preciation to Senator Bripces for his 
significant recognition of the fiscal re- 
sponsibility of the State of Wyoming 
upon which he commented on Tuesday, 
February 28. 

I apologize for not being present on 
the floor at the time of the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire; however, the Recorp will in- 
dicate that the majority leader received 
unanimous consent of this body for the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to hold its hearings during the 
session of the Senate that day and, as 
a member of that committee, I was pres- 
ent at the hearing on the wilderness 
bill. 

The enrolled joint resolution of the 
Wyoming State Legislature spoken of by 
Senator BrincEs is a restatement of sec- 
tion 2, article 16, of the constitution of 
the State of Wyoming, which provides: 

No debt in excess of the taxes for the cur- 
rent year, shall in any manner be created in 
the State of Wyoming, unless the proposition 
to create such debt shall have been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people and by them 
approved; except to suppress insurrection 
or to provide for the public defense. 


— 


Merten de Single 








With this in mind as the criteria set 
by the framers of the constitution of the 
State of Wyoming, some of whom I was 
acquainted with as a small boy, our 
State has continued to operate on a 
sound fiscal basis throughout the last 
71 years with the exception of a few 
years in the late twenties and very early 
thirties. 

Governor Miller, elected in 1932 and 
taking office in 1933, set about to estab- 
lish the sound fiscal policy which char- 
acterizes our State at the present time. 
This policy achieved the highest balance 
during the tenure of the late Senator 
Hunt, who was Governor of the State of 
Wyoming from 1942 through 1948, when 
he assumed his seat in this body. 

At the time I was inaugurated as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wyoming, in Jan- 
uary of 1959, the general fund balance 
was $5,781,136.02. On the day I left 
Wyoming, in January of this year, to 
assume my seat in this body, the bal- 
ance was $7,077,921.93. Hence, it is 
evident that sound fiscal policy is char- 
acteristic of the State whose population 
increased from 225,565 in 1930 to 330,066 
in 1960, or an increase of 334% percent 
in 30 years, during which time the hu- 
manitarian responsibilities evidenced by 
the National Government came into be- 
ing and were extended through their 
present level, the State participation in 
these programs having at all times been 
met by the State legislature. 

Therefore, it would appear that the 
performance of our great State might 
well be a guiding light to other States, as 
suggested by the able Senator from: New 
Hampshire, for creating an awareness of 
the possibilities for fiscal soundness in 
government. 

Again, let me express our appreciation 
for the recognition of the State of Wyo- 
ming by the distinguished Senator, and 
assure him that my colleague, Mr. Mc- 
Gee, and I will convey his congratula- 
tions to the Wyoming State Legislature 
on one of our frequent trips to our home 
State. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
PEACE CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
the Executive order issued yesterday by 
President Kennedy to establish a Peace 
Corps is being warmly and enthusiasti- 
cally received. It appeals to the basic 
idealism of the American people—it has 
struck a responsive chord in their hearts. 
This is a bold and imaginative program 
in keeping with the President’s philos- 
ophy of dedicated service on behalf of 
our country and the world at large as 
expressed in his inaugural address when 
he said, 

My fellow Americans: Ask not what your 
country can do for you—ask what you can 
do for your country. 


As my colleagues know, I have been a 
consistent and determined advocate of 
the Peace Corps proposal. In the last 
Congress I introduced legislation to es- 
tablish such a corps of dedicated and 
skilled Americans to work with people 
of other countries in helping them to at- 
tain a better and fuller life. And so the 
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President’s prompt action in setting this 
proposal into motion meant a great deal 
to me personally. I commend the Pres- 
ident for this bold and idealistic action, 
and I feel that I can safely say that the 
Congress will lend its full support to this 
program and enthusiastically adopt leg- 
islation in this session to place the Peace 

Corps on a permanent basis. 

The Peace Corps, as I see it, will bring 
threefold benefits. First, it will be a re- 
warding and ennobling experience to 
those who serve. Second, by helping to 
raise the living standards of people in 
many areas throughout the world, it will 
be a real contribution to peace and free- 
dom, Third, this people-to-people pro- 
gram will bring greater understanding 
of the common bonds which unite all 
mankind and help to break down the 
fears, suspicions, and prejudices which 
too often exist between people of dif- 
ferent countries. 

I do not want to leave the impression 
that the Peace Corps is offered as a pan- 
acea for the ills of the world. It is not 
offered with this thought in mind. The 
Peace Corps in getting underway will 
have to learn by experimentation, by 
trial and error—we will learn by doing. 
It will be a relatively modest program, 
especially as compared to the vast sums 
being spent in the world today on arma- 
ments. 

But this is a bold and exciting program 
that will appeal to the basic humanitar- 
ian spirit of Americans. I feel that we 
have largely failed in recent years to 
come forth with programs which do have 
such appeal. The enthusiastic response 
to the Peace Corps on the part of so 
many Americans from all over our great 
land proves that we Americans do sin- 
cerely want to contribute and work 
toward building a better world for all 
mankind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the Recorp 
the President’s Executive order estab- 
lishing the Peace Corps, his initial state- 
ment announcing the order and his 
message to the Congress on the Peace 
Corps. Also, articles from the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, and the 
Washington Star, along with favorable 
editorials from the New York Times and 
the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER—ESTABLISHMENT AND AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE PEACE CORPS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Marcu 1, 1961 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by 

the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 

832, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1750 et. seq.), 

and as President of the United States, it is 

hereby ordered as follows: 

Secrion 1. Establishment of the Peace 
Corps. The Secretary of State shall estab- 
lish an agency in the Department of State 
which shal! be known as the Peace Corps. 
The Peace Corps shall be headed by a 
Director. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Peace Corps. (a) 
The Peace Corps shall be responsible for the 
training and service abroad of men and 
women of the United States in new programs 
of assistance to nations and areas of the 
world, and in conjunction with or in sup- 
port of existing economic assistance pro- 
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grams of the United States and of the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall delegate, 
or cause to be delegated, to the Director of 
the Peace Corps such of the functions under 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
vested in the President and delegated to the 
Secretary, or vested in the Secretary, as the 
Secretary shall deem necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of the Peace 
Corps. 

Sec. 3. Financing of the Peace Corps. The 
Secretary of State shall provide for the 
financing of the Peace Corps with funds 
available to the Secretary for the perform- 
ance of functions under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended. 

Sec. 4. Relation to Executive Order No. 
10893. This order shall not be deemed to 
supersede or derogate from any provision of 
Executive Order No. 10893 of November 8, 
1960, as amended, and any delegation made 
by or pursuant to this order shall, unless 
otherwise specifically provided therein, be 
deemed to be in addition to any delegation 
made by or pursuant to that order. 

JOHN F,. KENNEDY. 

The WHITE Hovsg, March 1, 1961. 





STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Marcu 1, 1961 


I have today signed an Executive order 
providing for the establishment of a Peace 
Corps on a temporary pilot basis. I am also 
sending to Congress a message proposing 
authorization of a permanent Peace Corps. 
This Corps will be a pool of trained Ameri- 
can men and women sent overseas by the 
U.S. Government or through private insti- 
tutions and organizations to help foreign 
countries meet their urgent needs for skilled 
manpower. 

It is our hope to have 500 or more people 
in the field by the end of the year. 

The initial reactions to the Peace Corps 
proposal are convincing proof that we have, 
in this country, an immense reservoir of 
such men and women—anxious to sacrifice 
their energies and time and toil to the cause 
of world peace and human progress. 

In establishing our Peace Corps we intend 
to make full use of the resources and talents 
of private institutions and groups. Univer- 
sities, voluntary agencies, labor unions and 
industry will be asked to share in this ef- 
fort—contributing diverse sources of energy 
and imagination—making it clear that the 
responsibility for peace is the responsibility 
of our entire society. 

We will only send abroad Americans who 
are wanted by the host country—who have 
a real job to do—and who are qualified to 
do that job. Programs will be developed 
with care, and after full negotiation, in 
order to make sure that the Peace Corps 
is wanted and will contribute to the welfare 
of other people. Our Peace Corps is not 
designed as an instrument of diplomacy or 
propaganda or ideological conflict. It is de- 
signed to permit our people to exercise more 
fully their responsibilities in the great com- 
mon cause of world development. 

Life in the Peace Corps will not be easy. 
There will be no salary and allowances will 
be at a level sufficient only to maintain 
health and meet basic needs. Men and 
women will be expected to work and live 
alongside the nationals of the country in 
which they are stationed—doing the same 
work, eating the same food, talking the same 
language. 

But if the life will not be easy, it will 
be rich and satisfying. For every young 
American who participates in the Peace 
Corps—who works in a foreign land—will 
know that he or she is sharing in the great 
common task of bringing to man that de- 
cent way of life which is the foundation of 
freedom and a condition of peace. 


ese rce 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE ON THE PEACE CORPS TO THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED States, Marcu 1, 
1961 
I recommend to the Congress the establish- 

ment of a permanent Peace Corps—a pool of 
trained American men and women sent over- 
seas by the U.S. Government or through pri- 
vate organizations and institutions to help 
foreign countries meet their urgent needs for 
skilled manpower. 

I have today signed an Executive order 
establishing a Peace Corps on a temporary 
pilot basis. 

The temporary Peace Corps will be a source 
of information and experience to aid us in 
formulating more effective plans for a per- 
manent organization. In addition, by start- 
ing the Peace Corps now we will be able to 
begin training young men and women for 
oversea duty this summer with the objec- 
tive of placing them in oversea positions by 
late fall. This temporary Peace Corps is be- 
ing established under existing authority in 
the Mutual Security Act and will be located 
in the Department of State. Its initial ex- 
penses will be paid from appropriations cur- 
rently available for our foreign aid program. 

Throughout the world the people of the 
newly developing nations are struggling for 
economic and social progress which reflects 
their deepest desires. Our own freedom, and 
the future of freedom around the world, de- 
pend, in a very real sense, on their ability to 
build growing and independent nations 
where men can live in dignity, liberated from 
the bonds of hunger, ignorance, and poverty. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
achievement of this goal is the lack of trained 
men and women with the skill to teach the 
young and assist in the operation of de- 
velopment projects—men and women with 
the capacity to cope with the demands of 
swiftly evolving economies, and with the 
dedication to put that capacity to work in 
the villages, the mountains, the towns, and 
the factories of dozens of struggling nations. 

The vast task of economic development 
urgently requires skilled people to do the 
work of the society—to help teach in the 
schools, construct development projects, 
demonstrate modern methods of sanitation 
in the villages, and perform a hundred other 
tasks calling for training and advanced 
knowledge. 

To meet this urgent need for skilled man- 
power we are proposing the establishment of 
a Peace Corps—an organization which will 
recruit and train American volunteers, send- 
ing them abroad to work with the people 
of other nations. 

This organization will differ from exist- 
ing assistance programs in that its members 
will supplement technical advisers by of- 
fering the specific skills needed by develop- 
ing nations if they are to put technical ad- 
vice to work. They will help provide the 
skilled manpower necessary to carry out the 
development projects planned by the host 
governments, acting at a working level and 
serving at great personal sacrifice. There is 
little doubt that the number of those who 
wish to serve will be far greater than our 
capacity to absorb them. 

The Peace Corps or some similar approach 
has been strongly advocated by Senator 
Humpurey, Representative Reuss and others 
in the Congress. It has received strong sup- 
port from universities, voluntary agencies, 
student groups, labor unions and business 
and professional organizations. 

Last session, the Congress authorized a 
study of these possibilities. Preliminary re- 
ports of this study show that the Peace 
Corps is feasible, needed, and wanted by 
many foreign countries. 

Most heartening of all, the initial reac- 
tion to this proposal has been an enthu- 
siastic response by student groups, profes- 
sional organizations and private citizens 
everywhere—a convincing demonstration 
that we have in this country an immense 
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reservoir of dedicated men and women will- 
ing to devote their energies and time and 
toil to the cause of world peace and human 


progress. 

Among the specific programs to which 
Peace Corps members can contribute are: 
teaching in primary and secondary schools, 
especially as part of national English lan- 
guage teaching programs; participation in 
the worldwide program of malaria eradica- 
tion; instruction and operation of public 
health and sanitation projects; aiding in vil- 
lage development through school construc- 
tion and other programs; increasing rural 
agricultural productivity by assisting local 
farmers to use modern implements and tech- 
niques. The initial emphasis of these pro- 
grams will be on teaching. Thus the Peace 
Corps members will be an effective means of 
implementing the development programs of 
the host countries—programs which our 
technical assistance operations have helped 
to formulate. 

The Peace Corps will not be limited to the 
young, or to college graduates. All Ameri- 
cans who are qualified will be welcome to 
join this effort. But undoubtedly the corps 
will be made up primarily of young people as 
they complete their formal] education. 

Because one of the greatest resources of a 
free society is the strength and diversity of 
its private organizations and institutions 
much of the Peace Corps program will be 
carried out by these groups, financially as- 
sisted by the Federal Government. 

Peace Corps personnel will be made avail- 
able to developing nations in the following 
ways: 

1. Through private voluntary agencies 
carrying on international assistance pro- 
grams. 

2. Through oversea programs of colleges 
and universities. 

3. Through assistance programs of inter- 
national agencies. 

4. Through assistance programs of the U.S. 
Government. 

5. Through new programs which the 
Peace Corps itself directly administers. 

In the majority of cases the Peace Corps 
will assume the entire responsibility for re- 
cruitment, training and the development of 
oversea projects. In other cases it will 
make available a pool of trained applicants 
to private groups who are carrying out proj- 
ects approved by the Peace Corps. 

In the case of Peace Corps programs con- 
ducted through voluntary agencies and uni- 
versities, these private institutions will have 
the option of using the national recruitment 
system—the central pool of trained man- 
power—or developing recruitment systems 
of their own. 

In all cases men and women recruited as 
@ result of Federal assistance will be mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps and enrolled in the 
central organization. All private recruitment 
and training programs will adhere to Peace 
Corps standards as a condition of Federal 
assistance, 

In all instances the men and women of the 
Peace Corps will go only to those countries 
where their services and skills are genuinely 
needed and desired. U.S. Operations Mis- 
sions, supplemented where necessary by spe- 
cial Peace Corps teams, will consult with 
leaders in foreign countries in order to de- 
termine where Peace Corpsmen are needed, 
the types of job they can best fill, and the 
number of people who can be usefully em- 
ployed. The Peace Corps will not supply per- 
sonnel for marginal undertakings without a 
sound economic or social justification. In 
furnishing assistance through the Peace 
Corps careful regard will be given to the 
particular country’s developmental priori- 
ties. 

Membership in the Peace Corps will be 
open to all Americans, and applications will 
be available shortly. Where application is 
made directly to the Peace Corps—the vast 
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majority of cases—they will be carefully 
screened to make sure that those who are 
selected can contribute to Peace Corps pro- 
grams, and have the personal qualities which 
will enable them to represent the United 
States abroad with honor and dignity. In 
those cases where application is made di- 
rectly to a private group, the same basic 
standards will be maintained. Each new 
recruit will receive a training and orienta- 
tion period varying from 6 weeks to 6 
months. This training will include courses 
in the culture and language of the country 
to which they are being sent and specialized 
training designed to increase the work 
skills of recruits. In some cases training will 
be conducted by participant agencies and 
universities in approved training programs. 
Other training programs will be conducted 
by the Peace Corps staff. 

Length of service in the corps will vary 
depending on the kind of project and the 
country, generally ranging from 2 to 3 years. 
Peace Corps members will often serve under 
conditions of physical hardship, living under 
primitive conditions among the people of 
developing nations. For every Peace Corps 
member service will mean a great financial 
sacrifice. They will receive no salary. In- 
stead they will be given an allowance which 
will only be sufficient to meet their basic 
needs and maintain health. It is essential 
that Peace Corps men and women live simply 
and unostentatiously among the people they 
have come to assist. At the conclusion of 
their tours, members of the Peace Corps will 
receive a small sum in the form of severance 
pay based on length of service abroad, to 
assist them during their first weeks back 
in the United States. Service with the Peace 
Corps will not exempt volunteers from selec- 
tive service. 

The United States will assume responsibil- 
ity for supplying medical services to Peace 
Corps members and ensuring supplies and 
drugs necessary to good health. 

I have asked the temporary Peace Corps 
to begin plans and make arrangements for 
pilot programs. A minimum of several hun- 
dred volunteers could be selected, trained 
and at work abroad by the end of this calen- 
dar year. It is hoped that within a few 
years several thousand Peace Corps mem- 
bers will be working in foreign lands. 

It is important to remember that this pro- 
gram must, in its early stages, be experi- 
mental in nature. This is a new dimension 
in our oversea program and only the most 
careful planning and negotiation can in- 
sure its success, 

The benefits of the Peace Corps will not 
be limited to the countries in which it serves. 
Our own young men and women will be en- 
riched by the experience of living and work- 
ing in foreign lands. They will have ac- 
quired new skills and experience which will 
aid them in their future careers and add 
to our own country’s supply of trained per- 
sonnel and teachers. They will return bet- 
ter able to assume the responsibilities of 
American citizenship and with greater un- 
derstanding of our global responsibilities. 

Although this is an American Peace Corps, 
the problem of world development is not 
just an American problem. Let us hope 
that other nations will mobilize the spirit 
and energies and skills of their people in some 
form of Peace Corps—making our own effort 
only one step in a major international effort 
to increase the welfare of all men and im- 
prove understanding among nations. 


KENNEDY Sets Up U.S. Peace Corps To Work 
ABROAD—CREATES PrLoT PLAN AND ASKS 
ConGrRess TO ESTABLISH A PERMANENT 
OpERATION—RecruIts To Ger No Payr— 
PRESIDENT AIMS TO HAVE 500 oN Jos BY THE 
END oF 1961—TrRAINING Witt Be PusHED 


(By Peter Braestrup) 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—President Kenne- 
dy issued an Executive order today creating 
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a Peace Corps. It will enlist American men 
and women for voluntary, unpaid service 
in the developing countries of the world. 

The order set up the Peace Corps on a 
temporary pilot basis. President Kennedy 
also sent Congress a message requesting leg- 
islation to make the c permanent. 

Announcing the move at his news con- 
ference, the President described the Peace 
Corps as a pool of trained American men 
and women sent overseas by the United 
States Government or through private organ- 
izations and institutions to help foreign gov- 
ernments meet their urgent needs for skilled 
manpower. 

The President’s expressed hope was to have 
500 to 1,000 Peace Corps workers “in the field 
by the end of this year.” 


SHRIVER HEADS PLANNERS 


The administration’s planning effort on the 
Peace Corps has been headed since late Jan- 
uary by R. Sargent Shriver, a Chicago busi- 
nessman and civic leader who is the Presi- 
dent’s brother-in-law. The President said 
today that a decision on who would head 
the agency would be made in several days. 

Life in the Peace Corps, the President 
stressed, will not be easy. Members will 
work without pay but they will be given liv- 
ing allowances. They will live at the same 
level as the inhabitants of the countries to 
which they are sent. 

The President emphasized that “we will 
send Americans abroad who are qualified to 
do a job,” particularly those with techni- 
cal skills in teaching, agriculture and health. 

“There is little doubt,” the President said 
in his subsequent message to Congress, “that 
the number of those who wish to serve will 
be far greater than our capacity to absorb 
them.” 

“The Peace Corps,” the President said in his 
message, “will not be limited to the young 
or to college graduates. All Americans who 
are qualified will be welcome to join this 
effort. But undoubtedly the corps will be 
made up primarily of young people as they 
complete their formal education.” 

President Kennedy first broached his ver- 
sion of the Peace Corps idea in a campaign 
speech at San Francisco last November 2. 
Previously, Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat of Minnesota, and Representative 
Henry 8S. Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin, 
among others, had advocated such a plan. 

In his San Francisco speech, Mr. Kennedy 
suggested that membership in the Peace 
Corps could be an alternative to the military 
draft. 

In a subsequent task-force report, Dr. Max 
Millikan, director of the Center for Inter- 
national Studies at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, said he thought there would 
be sufficient volunteers “without the bait of 
freedom from the draft.” 

Today President Kennedy said in his mes- 
sage that there would be no draft exemptions 
for members of the Peace Corps. 

White House aids said that as a practical 
matter, draft boards would probably grant 
Aeferments to members of the Peace Corps. 
Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selec- 
tive Service, recently said that with the 
small number of men currently being 
drafted, most members of such a corps would 
in effect, be exempted. 

Reaction to the President’s proposal was 
generally favorable on Capitol Hill. 

Senator Husert H. HumpHrey of Minne- 
sota, assistant Democratic leader in the Sen- 
ate, applauded the President’s announce- 
ment as a “dream come true.” Long an 
advocate of such an organization, he said he 
would offer a bill soon to make the corps 
permanent. 

White House spokesmen outlined the 
Peace Corps operation as follows: 

The initial cost through the end of the 
fiscal year ending June 30 will be paid out 
of foreign aid funds that have already been 
appropriated. 
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For the following years, a special appro- 
priation will be required from Congress. 
The cost for a worker a year is estimated 
at $5,000 to $12,000—including training, 
transportation, living allowances, medical 
care and administrative overhead. Thus, 
with 2,000 workers overseas, the annual cost 
would be $10 million to $24 million. 

Men and women in the corps will serve 
essentially as teachers and field technicians 
in United States technical assistance pro- 
grams. They will work in the fields of edu- 
cation, farm techniques, public health, 
home crafts and English-language instruc- 
tion. They will operate at the invitation 
of host countries, and largely under native 
authorities. 





PEACE Corps Is Set Up By PRESIDENT’S OnDER— 
Pitor Force PLANNED, BUT CONGRESS IS 
ASKED FOR PERMANENT STATUS LATER 


(By Cecil Holland) 


President Kennedy by Executive order to- 
day established a Peace Corps on a temporary 
pilot basis and sent to Congress a message 
proposing a permanent organization. 

“This corps will be a pool of plain Ameri- 
can men and women sent overseas by the 
U.S. Government or through private insti- 
tutions and organizations to help foreign 
countries meet their urgent needs for skilled 
manpower,” the President said. 

He announced the double-barreled action 
to set up the Peace Corps at his news con- 
ference and said it is hoped to have 500 to 
1,000 people in the field by the end of the 
year. 

SHARE COMMON TASK 


“Life in the Peace Corps will not be easy,” 
the President emphasized. “There will be 
no salary and allowances will be at a level 
sufficient only to maintain health and meet 
basic needs. Men and women will be ex- 
pected to work and live alongside the na- 
tionals of the country in which they are 
stationed—doing the same work, eating the 
same food, talking the same language. 

“But if the life will not be easy, it will be 
rich and satisfying. For every American who 
participates in the Peace Corps—who works 
in a foreign land—will know that he or she 
is sharing the great common task of bring- 
ing to man that decent way of life which is 
the foundation of freedom and a condition 
of peace.”’ 

The President suggested the idea of a Peace 
Corps to use the services of trained young 
men and women overseas during the presi- 
dential campaign. Since he took office his 
brother-in-law, R. Sargent Shriver, has been 
working on a voluntary basis in setting up 
preliminary plans for the organization. 

Asked if Mr. Shriver, who is a top official 
of the Merchandise Mart in Chicago, would 
be named as head of the Peace Corps, the 
President said no determination has yet 
been made on the director and staff. 

Senator HumpHrey, of Minnesota, assist- 
ant Democratic leader of the Senate, hailed 
the President’s action in these words: 

“The President’s Executive order for a 
Peace Corps marks the beginning of one of 
the most dramatic international programs 
by the United States since the end of World 
WarlIlI. For me, this is a dream come true. 

“The Peace Corps must be established on 
a@ permanent basis, and expanded. I will in- 
troduce legislation in the Senate soon to 
authorize a continuing program. I have 
no doubt that the initial stage of the Peace 
Corps program by the President will suc- 
ceed.” 

Under the President’s Executive order, the 
pilot organization will be financed out of 
mutual security funds. 

SERVICE TO VARY 

Length of service in the corps, the Presi- 
dent said, will vary, depending on the kind 
of project and the country but generally will 
range from 2 to 3 years. At the conclusion 
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of their tours, the President said, members 
of the corps will receive a small sum in sev- 
erance pay based on their length of service 
abroad to assist them during their first weeks 
back in the United States. 

Service with the Peace Corps, the Presi- 
dent said will not exempt members from se- 
lective service. 

Neither at his press conference nor in his 
special message did Mr. Kennedy give any 
figures on the cost of the pilot program or 
what the Peace Corps would cost on a perma- 
nent basis. 

In his press conference statement the 
President said the Peace Corps will make full 
use of the resources and talents of private 
institutions and groups. He said the initial 
reactions to his proposal have provided “‘con- 
vincing proof that we have, in this country, 
an immense reservoir of such men and 
women—anxious to sacrifice their energies 
and time and toil to the cause of world peace 
and human progress.” 

The President said the Peace Corps will 
only send abroad Americans who are wanted 
by the host country and who are qualified to 
do the job for which they are sent. 

“Our Peace Corps is not designed as an 
instrument of diplomacy or propaganda or 
ideological conflict,” the President contin- 
ued. “It is designed to permit our people to 
exercise more fully their responsibilities in 
the great common cause of world develop- 
ment.” 

In his message to Congress, the President 
said one of the greatest obstacles in newly 
developing nations was the lack of trained 
men and women with the skills to teach 
the young and assist in the operation of 
development projects. The Peace Corps, the 
President said, will meet “this urgent need 
for skilled manpower.” 

He said the corps will not be limited to the 
young or to college graduates. 

“All Americans who are qualified will be 
welcome to join in this effort,” he added. 
“But undoubtedly the corps will be made up 
primarily of young people as they complete 
their formal education.” 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 2, 1961] 


PRESIDENT SETS UP PEACE CorPs, OPEN TO ALL 
AGEs WITHOUT WAGES 
(By Julius Duscha) 

President Kennedy established a Peace 
Corps yesterday which will be open to Ameri- 
cans of all ages. 

Nearly all of the members are expected, 
however, to be from 21 to 30 years old. 

The President told his press conference 
that he hopes to have 500 to 1,000 members 
of the corps serving abroad by the end of the 
year. 

The first recruits will be put to work 
teaching English, helping farmers to in- 
crease their yields and assisting villages in 
the development of sanitary water and sewer 
systems. 

PILOT PROJECTS 

Under present plans, pilot Peace Corps 
projects will be established within 6 months 
in an Asian, an African and a Latin Ameri- 
can country. 

The program will be administered by the 
State Department with funds voted by Con- 
gress for foreign aid. 

Mr. Kennedy said that applications for 
membership in the corps will be available 
shortly. They probably will be distributed 
largely through colleges and universities. 

The President issued an Executive order 
setting up the corps on a temporary basis 
and then asked Congress to pass legislation 
placing the program on a permanent basis. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR DRAFT 

The Peace Corps idea, first suggested by 

Representative Henry Reuss, Democrat, Wis- 

consin, 4 years ago, was advocated by Mr. 
Kennedy during the campaign last fall. 
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However, membership in the corps will 
not be a substitute for selective service, as 
suggested by Mr. Kennedy last fall. Nor will 
membership be restricted to young men and 
women, as the President had also proposed. 

The physical requirements and financial 
sacrifices of members will be such, however, 
that few persons over 30 are expected to be 
interested in serving overseas for the 2 to 3 
years that will be asked of corps members. 


MUST MEET PHYSICAL TESTS 


Nevertheless, if an idealistic person of, say, 
40 wants to be in the corps he could be ac- 
cepted, providing he meets the physical tests 
and has the skills that are needed abroad. 

The age limit was left open in part to meet 
objections from some critics of the corps that 
older persons with experience, such as county 
agricultural agents, frequently are more use- 
ful in underdeveloped countries than inex- 
perienced but energetic youths. 

The corps is envisioned as a supplement 
to, rather than a substitute for, the ex- 
pert assistance which the United States 
has been providing to underdeveloped coun- 
tries for more than 10 years. 


RUGGED LIFE 


“Life in the Peace Corps will not be 
easy,” the President said. ‘There will be no 
salary, and allowances will be at a level suf- 
ficient only to maintain health and meet 
basic needs. 

“Men and women,” he added, “will be 
expected to work and live alongside the na- 
tionals of the country in which they are 
stationed—doing the same work, eating the 
same food, talking the same language.” 

Many of the members of the corps, which 
the President said would eventually include 
several thousand persons, will work for vol- 
untary and educational agencies carrying 
on programs abroad. 


TRAINEE POOL PLANNED 


Some of the members will be trained by 
these agencies and institutions rather than 
by the Government, but the State Depart- 
ment, the President added, will make avail- 
able “a pool of trained applicants” to pri- 
vate groups. 

Mr. Kennedy said that training programs 
for corps members would last from 6 weeks 
to 6 months. 

Plans for the program were drawn up 
by R. Sargent Schriver, a brother-in-law and 
adviser of the President. Mr. Kennedy said, 
however, that it has not yet been decided 
whether Schriver will administer the 
program. 

No cost estimates were made by the Presi- 
dent. Persons who have been working with 
Schriver have calculated, however, that the 
program would cost $5,000 a year for each 
corps member. This figure includes all ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Thus, a 1,000-member program would 
cost $5 million a year, a 10,000-member 
corps $50 million. 

VOLUNTEERS RUSH To JOIN NEW CorPS— 

RaFER JOHNSON AMONG THOSE WHO WANT 

To SERVE 


(By David Halberstam) 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—Rafer Johnson, the 
Olympic decathlon champion, has volun- 
teered to join the Peace Corps announced 
today by President Kennedy. 

Forrest Evashevski, former football coach 
at the University of Iowa and once a noted 
blocking back at the University of Michi- 
gan, will soon take a job at the headquar- 
ters of the corps in Washington. 

Sally Bowles, daughter of Under Secretary 
of State Chester Bowles, and Nancy Gore, 
daughter of Senator ALBERT GorE of Tennes- 
see, are already at work at corps headquar- 
ters. 

Today, within an hour or two after Presi- 
dent Kennedy had announced the establish- 
ment of the Peace Corps on a pilot basis, 
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the switchboard at headquarters could not 
handle the calls from volunteers and in- 
quirers. 

The response to the idea of a voluntary 
organization in which American men and 
women could help the developing countries 
of the world has exceeded all expectations, 

President Kennedy is reported to have re- 
ceived more letters about the Peace Corps 
than about any other issue—some 6,000 let- 
ters of suggestion, inquiry, and open appli- 
cation. None mentions salary. “And not 
only do we get letters from young people 
who want to serve,” said Ed Babley, who is 
temporarily the public relations officer for 
the corps, “I am amazed at the requests we 
have from older people who want to work on 
the Washington staff—lawyers, newspaper- 
men, businessmen. 

“And for the young people—why this is 
a chance to participate directly in a gov- 
ernment which always seems so far away 
and distant.” 

Some of the headquarters staff members, 
such as Miss Gore, are not sure yet what 
they are being paid—and if they are being 
paid. 

Miss Gore said she chose the Peace Corps 
because: 

“It’s the first new idea of the New Frontier. 
It’s one of the few original things that’s 
happened in a long time, and it’s one that 
I can participate in, something that I can 
contribute to.” 

Miss Bowles said joining the staff of the 
Peace Corps “is exactly what I wanted to 
do—I feel very strongly about this and have 
ever since I was in India.” She was there 
when her father was Ambassador to India. 
There, she said, she saw the potential for a 
group of dedicated young people. 

Another young staff member, Miss Mitzi 
Mallina of Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., said 
the idea of the Peace Corps had deeply 
touched today’s college seniors. 

“I know a lot of boys at Harvard and 
MIT who have been waiting to hear the 
news about it—who have been hoping it 
would open up soon enough so that they 
could join when they got out of college,” 
she said. 

The letters are indicative too: 

From Hartsville, Ohio: “I could couple my 
knowledge of agriculture with a speaking 
knowledge of Spanish and work in Latin 
America.” 

From New York City: “I am willing to 
spend the rest of my life in work like this 
because it can mean so inuch to our coun- 
try.” 

From Cleveland: “Have you a place for me 
in your fight for peace?” 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 2, 1961] 
THE PEACE Corps STARTS 


Following extensive preliminary studies 
and an enthusiastic response at home and 
abroad, President Kennedy has started what 
is surely one of the most remarkable projects 
ever undertaken by any nation. It calls for 
creation of a voluntary Peace Corps of 
idealistic, dedicated and _ self-sacrificing 
young American men and women who will 
serve overseas without pay and under 
arduous conditions to help underdeveloped 
countries attain a better and fuller life as 
a contribution to the cause of peace and 
human progress. 

Such a corps was pledged by Mr. Kennedy 
during his campaign and is part of the pro- 
gram indicated in his inaugural address in 
which he sounded a trumpet call for a long 
struggle “against the common enemies of 
man: tyranny, poverty, disease and war 
itself.” Now he has issued an Executive 
order for its establishment on a temporary 
pilot basis and has sent a special message to 
Congress urging that it be made permanent. 

This Peace Corps is to constitute a pool 
of trained men and women, in particular, 
teachers, agricultural experts and health 
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specialists, organized under the State De- 
partment. They will work through Govern- 
ment aid programs, international aid agen- 
cies and private aid organizations and are 
to be made available to public or private 
agencies in underdeveloped countries seek- 
ing their aid. Recruiting will begin soon 
and Mr. Kennedy hopes to have some 500 in 
the field by the end of the year. 

There are to be no “Ugly Americans” among 
them, nor will they come like Communist 
agents by stealth and subterfuge. They will 
be expected not only to go without pay, 
except for an allowance for basic needs, but 
also to live the life of the people they are 
to assist, doing the same work, eating the 
same food, talking the same language. And 
they will not be exempted from the draft. 
But they are not to become instruments of 
propaganda or ideological conflict, except, 
of course, insofar as their aid and bearing 
give testimony of our ideals and purposes. 

This is a noble enterprise, not without 
risks and pitfalls, to which all men of good 
will can only wish a resounding success. 





[From the Washington Post, Mar. 2, 1961] 
SKILLS FoR PEACE 


One of the most exciting ideas embraced 
by the Kennedy administration is that of 
the Peace Corps—a group of young Ameri- 
cans working and living with other peoples 
to help teach and train them for a better 
life. President Kennedy’s Executive order 
establishing the Peace Corps on a temporary 
pilot basis, and his message to Congress 
recommending permanent legislation, but- 
tress the concept originally suggested by 
Senator Humpnurey, Representative Rruss 
and others. 

This will be no lark for dilettantes. Mr. 
Kennedy proposes that members of the 
Peace Corps live in accordance with local 
standards, that they be furnished an allow- 
ance and medical care but draw no salary. 
They will not be exempt from Selective 
Service. Mr. Kennedy hopes to have 500 
such men and women in the field by the 
end of the year, each trained intensively in 
local cultures and languages as well as in 
particular skills. 

Happily, the framework envisaged for the 
Peace Corps is highly flexible. Members can 
be drawn from a large number of sources— 
voluntary agencies, universities, industry, 
labor and the like. They will be trained to 
assist in teaching programs, particularly the 
teaching of English, in sanitation demon- 
strations, improvement of rural productiv- 
ity and similar projects. They may be used 
in private as well as governmental programs 
abroad, including programs of the United 
Nations. The possibilities for useful activity 
are thus very broad. Doubtless there will be 
opportunity for members of the Peace Corps 
to assist in the food-for-peace program, for 
example, when the expanded effort takes 
shape. 

It is well to keep the Peace Corps a mod- 
est undertaking, especially at the beginning. 
Quality will be far more important than 
quantity; the measure of the worth of the 
corps will be in the good work it accom- 
plishes rather than in the thousands of 
people involved. Obviously programs should 
be initiated only where they are wanted; 
obviously, too, great care must be taken in 
the selection and training of applicants. 
Nothing is more defeating of true U.S. ob- 
jectives in helping other countries than the 
caricatures, lamentably sometimes based on 
fact, of Americans living it up and lording 
it over the “locals.” 

Within such limitations and with the 
guidance of practical experience in unosten- 
tatious performance, however, the Peace 
Corps will offer an outlet for Americans to 
assert their basic humanitarian impulses in 
a uniquely fruitful and rewarding manner. 
They will, as President Kennedy noted, “be 
enriched by the experience of living and 
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working in foreign lands.” More important, 
they will be “sharing in the great common 

task of bringing to man that decent way of 
na which is the foundation of freedom and 
a condition of peace.” 





PROGRESS AT THE EAST-WEST 
CENTER 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
it is encouraging to receive reports of 
the progress being made in establish- 
ing the East-West Cultural and Techni- 
cal Interchange Center in Hawaii. As 
Vice President LyNDON JOHNSON has re- 
peatedly pointed out, this undertaking 
has virtually unlimited possibilities as 
an instrument of peace and security. In 
order to inform the Members of the 
Senate of the status of this important 
project, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article entitled “East-West Center 
Busy—and Building,’ published in the 
Honolulu Advertiser of February 27, 
1961, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

East-West CENTER Busy—AND BUILDING 

(By Joanne Braunberns) 


The East-West Center is going full blast 
at the University of Hawaii. 

Here are some examples: 

One hundred and one students already 
are studying here on center scholarships. 

The many programs, such as the Insti- 
tute of Advanced Projects, have begun. 

Bids for physical facilities will be let by 
June. 

Acting directors fill all the administrative 
positions and make decisions necessary to 
keep the center operating on schedule. 

Thus, while a permanent director has not 
yet been selected, the center is in operation. 

Search for the top man has been under- 
way for some time. During the weekend 
university officials said appointment of the 
permanent director will be one of the first 
items of business for the new board of 
regents. 

An informed source reported that the 
post has been offered to Walter H. C. Laves, 
chairman of the department of government 
at Indiana University. He is expected here 
soon for an interview. 

The naming of others to permanent po- 
sitions is expected to follow in rapid order. 

More than 1,000 inquiries about the the 
East-West Center have been received from 
the United States alone. Many, many more 
have come from Asian countries. 

Of the 101 scholarship students on cam- 
pus now, all but 9 are from Asia. A large 
number of them are studying how to teach 
English when they return to their native 
lands. 

Others are delving into botany, soil sci- 
ence, history, business administration and 
economics as their major interests. Popu- 
lar, too, are the fields of education, govern- 
ment and public administration, for the 
students are interested in American tech- 
niques. 

Regarding various center programs, the 
Institute of Advanced Projects is a good ex- 
ample. Enrolled and at work gathering data 
for three books on China is Dr. Franklin L. 
Ho. 

Born in China, he rose to prominence as an 
international economist. Dr. Ho is a profes- 
sor emeritus from Columbia University, now 
the center’s first senior scholar. 

The first two of his planned books will 
furnish background for the third on Com- 
munist China. 
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Under the guidance of acting directors, 
other programs are underway, too. 

Construction of the first center buildings 
will begin this year as bids must be let before 
the end of June. There is money for two 
dormitories (one high, one low), a theater- 
auditorium, an administration and food serv- 
ices building, and a classroom-laboratory 
structure. 

Soil tests have been completed and ap- 
proval given to the exact site location of the 
buildings. The center facilities will be along 
Manoa Stream in the diamond head, mauka 
section of the campus. 

A contract for an access road and under- 
ground utilities already has been let to 
Hawaiian Dredging and Construction Co. for 
$315,008. 

A staff of 14 full-time and 16 part-time 
workers, headed by Murray Turnbull as act- 
ing director, are keeping the East-West Cen- 
ter program rolling. 

Most of them are doing business at Hale 
Aloha, recently vacated by the School of 
Nursing. 





APPOINTMENT OF SENATE MEM- 
BERS OF JOINT COMMITTEE TO 
COMMEMORATE THE 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE 1ST INAUGURAL 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Chair has 
been requested by the Vice President to 
announce that, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 87-1, he has ap- 
pointed as members on the part of the 
Senate of the Joint Committee To Com- 
memorate the 100th Anniversary of the 
ist Inaugural of Abraham Lincoln the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HarTKE], the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DirKsen], and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 





WIRETAP LEGISLATION STRONGLY 
URGED 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday I introduced a bill (S. 1086) to 
remove the present cloud over State reg- 
ulation of wiretapping under court order. 
This bill was modeled after S. 3340 in the 
86th Congress which was favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Several strong endorsements of such 
legislation have come to my attention. 
I know that these statements will be of 
interest to many Members who share my 
concern with the present illogical and 
dangerous situation. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that editorials from 
the New York Herald Tribune and the 
Washington Evening Star and a letter 
from Frank D. O’Connor, the distin- 
guished president of the New York State 
District Attorneys Association, be printed 
at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 1, 1961] 
Foc OvER WIRETAPPING HELPS THE CRIMINALS 

The Supreme Court, by 7-2 vote, says it is 
all right for the State of New York to use 
wiretap evidence in criminal cases. 

This, of course, is of some practical assist- 
ance to law enforcement, but it still fails to 
resolve the basic confusion. 
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For despite what the Highest Tribunal 
ruled on Monday, the existing situation is 
that the 1934 Federal Communications Act 
prohibits wiretapping and divulgence of what 
is heard. So that which is permitted in New 
York and several other States under careful 
guardianship as an instrument to catch 
criminals is nevertheless a violation of 
Federal law. 

True, no State official has ever been 
prosecuted, and indeed the Supreme Court 
has yet to declare outright that wiretapping 
itself is a crime, although even the divul- 
gence of the existence of a wiretap has been 
found to be acrime. And the use of a wire- 
tap evidence has long been forbidden in 
Federal courts. 

It’s helpful for the Supreme Court to rule 
that the State courts are not equally bound, 
and yet it is a prize bafflement that the di- 
vulgence of such evidence comprises a crime. 

The fact is that wiretapping in New York, 
by law officers and under specified safeguards, 
has served well against wrongdoers. It is 
doubtful that Congress, back in 1934, had 
any thought that section 605, which is the 
root of all the present controversy, would 
ever boomerang on the district attorney. 
Certainly this could not have been the law- 
makers’ intent. 

But now we have the anomaly where the 
prosecutors of crime are on one hand effec- 
tively using the wiretap to enforce the law 
(and, let it be noted, without violating any- 
body’s liberties), while simultaneously this 
appears as disrespect of law. 

It makes no sense. 

What would make sense, however, would be 
for Congress to legalize wiretapping by the 
States in the best interest of law enforce- 
ment. This, as already proposed in the 
Keating-Celler bill last year, would back up 
the New York law and clear the confusion. 
Otherwise fuzzy old section 605 will only 
continue to serve the criminals. 


Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 1, 1961] 


WrmeETaP MuDDLE 


The latest Supreme Court ruling in a 
wiretap case preserves the right of a State 
to use wiretap evidence in a criminal case 
in a State court. But the arguments ad- 
vanced in the dissenting opinion and the 
contentions of counsel for the accused man 
demonstrates again the need for clarifica- 
tion by Congress of its intent in adopting 
the 1934 ban on wiretapping. 

The case before the court involved a man 
facing trial in New York for alleged com- 
plicity in the acid blinding of his girl 
friend. He said the evidence against him 
had been obtained by tapping his telephone, 
and he wanted the Supreme Court to forbid 
the State to use this evidence at the trial. 
The dissenting judges said, with a touch of 
sarcasm, that the majority ruling leaves the 
accused “only with the conscling knowl- 
edge that Congress meant to protect the 
privacy of his telephone conversations, while 
the benefits of the congressional intend- 
ment are denied him.” This is equivalent 
to saying that in any criminal case resting 
wholly on wiretap evidence, Congress in- 
tended to safeguard the privacy of the crimi- 
nal’s telephone even though the result is to 
free the criminal. 

On the day this opinion came down the 
police caught a man identified as the de- 
generate murderer of a 4-year-old New York 
girl. The evidence against him is not based 
on wiretaps. But suppose it were—let’s 
assume that this man had been caught solely 
as a result of tapping his telephone. Is it 
the intent of Congress that the only evi- 
dence against him, that from the wiretap, 
could not be used, and that he would have 
to be turned loose? Our guess is that noth- 
ing was further from the congressional mind 
when the 1934 law was enacted. 


[From the 
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The fact is, however, that this would have 
been precisely the result had the case come 
before a Federal court, and we think action 
by Congress to clarify the law is long over- 
due. There will always be those who cry 
that wiretapping is a dirty business. But 
so is the murder of little children and the 
blinding of people by acid throwers. Wire- 
tapping, under appropriate safeguards, ought 
to be made a legitimate and usable tool in 
law enforcement. 

OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 

OF QUEENS COUNTY, 

Long Island City, N.Y., February 28, 1961. 
Hon, KENNETH B. KEATING, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: As the newly elected presi- 
dent of the New York State District Attor- 
neys Association, I wish to take this occa- 
sion to commend you most highly for the 
splendid efforts you have expended in the 
past in connection with the so-called wire- 
tapping legislation. Although we all wel- 
come the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Pugach case as being a step in the right 
direction, the need for Federal legislation 
authorizing New York State law enforce- 
ment officials to proceed according to State 
law is more urgent than ever. 

Therefore, speaking on behalf of the 62 
district attorneys of the State of New York 
and, in the name of good criminal law en- 
forcement, I again commend you for your 
very worthwhile efforts and express our 
wholehearted support of the provisions of 
your bill No. 3340. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK D. O’CONNOR, 
President, New York State District 
Attorneys Association. 





U.S. TRADE CENTER TO BE OPENED 
IN LONDON 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, this 
coming June a U.S. Trade Center is to 
be opened in London as a showcase for 
American goods in Europe. The center 
is one of a number of important steps 
recently taken by the Department of 
Commerce to encourage and expand ex- 
ports and thereby help to relieve our 
Nation’s present international balance 
of payments difficulties. 

Mr. President, this is an excellent and 
constructive step. Many nations, in their 
efforts to encourage and promote inter- 
national trade, have already set up ex- 
hibits in the United States and through- 
out the world. It is about time that we 
followed their example, and I am happy 
that efforts are going forward to do so. 

The exhibits at London will display a 
wide variety of American products which 
should be of interest in Britain. Many 
of the firms participating have never sold 
products in Britain before, and it is 
hoped that these firms and, in fact, all 
of the firms exhibiting will expand their 
sales abroad as a result. 

I am happy to announce that 18 of the 
50 firms exhibiting in London are located 
in New York State. These firms have 
worked closely with the U.S, Department 
of Commerce and with the New York 
Department of Commerce in making ar- 
rangements for their exhibits in London. 
I hope that the London show will be a 
success, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the names of the 18 New York firms 
I have mentioned appear at this point 
in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


Adirondack Bowles, Inc., Auburn, N.Y. 

Corning Glass International, New York, 
N.Y. 

Drezo Manufacturing Corp., Bronx, N.Y. 

S. W. Farber, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Frigid, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Garner & Co., New York, N.Y. 

General Slicing Machine Co., Inc., Walden, 
N.Y. 

Hunter Metal Industries, Inc., Patchogue, 
LIT, 

Modern Spacemaster Products, Inc., Great 
Neck, N.Y. 

Paulben Industries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Poloron Products, Inc., New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., Rome, N.Y. 

Synthetic Fabrics, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

The Ullman Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 

Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Westchester Brickote Products Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

Westinghouse International, New York, 

ir 


Joell Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





ALASKA—BULWARK OF DEFENSE 
FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN CON- 
TINENT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
late and great Billy Mitchell, prophet of 
the importance of airpower in war, like- 
wise uttered a great and prophetic dic- 
tum about Alaska and its strategic 
importance. For many years, Billy Mit- 
chell’s wisdom about Alaska was ignored, 
just as his wise prescience about air- 
power, at the time of its utterance, was 
treated with contempt by the Army and 
Navy high commands. Only when the 
war clouds were actually looming, on 
the eve of World War II, that the be- 
lated appreciation, and still an inade- 
quate one, of the importance of Alaska 
as the bulwark of defense for the North 
American Continent dawned upon our 
Federal authorities. 

It had been repeatedly called to their 
attention by Alaskans, notably by the 
late and great Anthony J. Dimond, who 
was Alaska’s Delegate in Congress from 
1933 to 1945. But the voice of a vote- 
less Delegate—which was all that Alaska 
had to represent it at that time—did not 
register very heavily. And so, in conse- 
quence of the disregard of Tony Di- 
mond’s repeated warnings, Alaska was 
the only area in North America, a part 
of which was invaded and for a time 
held by the enemy. Though this enemy 
was finally expelled, the whole costly 
Aleutian campaign, with its loss of lives, 
could have been avoided had the proper 
defensive measures been taken as Tony 
Dimond and others of us had urged. 

A year ago, the people of Alaska were 
profoundly shocked at the move of the 
U.S. Air Force in withdrawing its fighter 
planes from Ladd Field, our northernmost 
airbase, and following it, within a few 
weeks, with a complete closure of Ladd 
Field. Our Alaska delegation felt then, 
and feels now, that this was a great mis- 
take. We did not share the view of 
some of the military authorities who had 
made this decision, that the airplane was 
obsolescent and almost obsolete, and that 
the advent of missiles had changed the 
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picture overnight. And overnight in- 
deed was the Air Force change of pos- 
ture and policy, since its warehouses in 
Alaska were filled with the parts of the 
F-101 fighter plane which it had sud- 
denly canceled out. 

From the economic standpoint, how- 
ever, Alaska was not the loser, since the 
Army, sensing the great importance of 
training in Arctic warfare, felt sufficient- 
ly justified in moving into the Ladd 
base which the Air Force was vacating 
renaming it Fort Jonathan Wainwright. 
Great credit for this enlightened move 
is due to Maj. Gen. John H. Michaelis, 
the dynamic and able Army commander 
in Alaska who is well known to us on 
the Hill because of his previous work 
as a liaison officer between the Army 
and the Congress. 

Our delegation likewise feels that the 
plea made 2 years ago by the command- 
er in chief of the Alaskan Command, 
Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, who in 
previous years had served in Alaska as 
a commander of the Air Forces there, 
that missile bases be established in 
Alaska was fully justified. 

When the present administration has 
had a chance to conclude its restudy of 
our defense needs, I earnestly hope that 
the importance of Alaska to our national 
defense and potential offense will again 
be appreciated, for it is clear that with 
the rapidly changing world events the 
bases that we have established around 
the world are far from secure. We have 
been forced to abandon our very costly 
bases in Morocco. Other U.S. bases are 
similarly in jeopardy because of rising 
nationalism, subversion and other fac- 
tors. But what we build in Alaska is 
built on the solid rock of national ter- 
rain amid a 100 percent militantly pa- 
triotic and loyal American citizenry. 
Alaska is not only the natural bulwark 
of defense for the North American Con- 
tinent but indeed for the Western World. 
It is also, however, a great reservoir 
of economic strength. It has the largest 
undeveloped hydroelectric potential un- 
der the flag. Alaska’s Rampart Dam to 
harness the waters of the mighty Yukon 
will produce the cheapest power in the 
Western World and revolutionize the 
economy of Alaska to the benefit not 
merely of our State, but of the Nation. 

Both the subjects of defense and eco- 
nomic development were treated in an 
excellent address made recently by Col. 
Christian Hanburger, the able district 
engineer in Alaska of the Corps of En- 
gineers before the Greater Anchorage 
Chamber of Commerce. Colonel Han- 
burger points out that Rampart could 
be producing power for industry in a 
decade, if full authorization and fund- 
ing are forthcoming, and that its two- 
mill power at the bus bar can be trans- 
mitted to Alaska tidewater at the low 
cost of 3 mills. As we know, President 
Kennedy has endorsed this project and 
it is in line with his constructive re- 
source development policy which was 
voiced in his recent message to Congress 
as well as in the pronouncements of 
Secretary of the Interior Udall. 

I ask unanimous consent that Colonel 
Hanburger’s address be printed in the 
ReEcorp at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ApprREss By COL. CHRISTIAN HANBURGER 


I would like to review with you today 
something of what has been accomplished in 
military defense construction in Alaska dur- 
ing the last 20 years, and then briefly to 
glance to the future. 

The military construction program has 
been an important factor in Alaska’s phe- 
nomenal growth. It very likely has affected 
every person—resident of Alaska—during the 
20-year period, either directly or indirectly. 

Dating back to 1946, this program has been 
administered by the U.S. Army Engineer Dis- 
trict, Alaska, the organization that I repre- 
sent. The district was created to continue 
the work started in Alaska by Engineer troops 
in 1941. Both are elements of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Engineers in uniform began the construc- 
tion in the months preceding an attack on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. After 
war was declared, the work was expanded in 
scope and increased in tempo. Their mission 
was to build facilities needed for defense 
and offense. 

In this they were singularly successful. 
They built the Alcan Highway, forerunner 
of the Alaska Highway, and numerous bases 
from Annette Island to Nome and from Nome 
to Attu. These rightfully have been called 
stepping stones to victory. 

Following the war, the construction mis- 
sion inherited by the district was modified to 
fit the world situation. The Alaska District 
continued to build or adapt facilities for 
defense, but not for the offensive. These 
Were needed by a nation at peace, which at 
the same time was engaged in a cold war. 

The first work undertaken by the Alaska 
District in 1946 was at Anchorage and Fair- 
banks where wartime bases were converted 
to modern, permanent installations. After- 
ward, a network of defense warning stations 
and secondary bases were established radiat- 
ing out from these centers to the most 
remote corners of this large State. 

This work of the first 20 years has been 
successful. Most of the defense work I de- 
scribed has been done. We have work re- 
maining to do, but the spadework is done. 

More was achieved in this period than the 
mere building of a defense network, no 
matter how vast or intricate in a frontier 
country. It was during these years that 
Alaska experienced an unprecedented period 
of growth—a growth that I am sure will con- 
tinue. The presence of a large civilian con- 
struction industry numbering over 2,300 at 
peak periods certainly has been a factor in 
Alaska’s growth of the last 20 years. 

This defense program will continue as the 
needs of the Nation dictate, and it will con- 
tinue to contribute to Alaska’s economy in 
the future; but not, barring the totally 
unforeseen, on a scale that it did in the 
past 20 years. 

The hard, costly pioneer work has been 
done. The remote stations have been built. 
The large jobs, Clear being the latest, have 
been virtually completed. 

Projects starting this year are perhaps as 
varied in design as they were in the past, 
but they are smaller and they are not as 
difficult of access. 

They include the relocation of an alert 
hangar, runway work, chapel construction, 
an airmen’s dormitory, radar tower work, 
construction of runway extensions, building 
of a drycleaning facility, and family 
quarters. 

In the Anchorage area we will start build- 
ing a storage cubicle magazine, a missile as- 
sembly shop, taxiway lighting, and utilities 
at Elmendorf. 

The estimated value of work that we ex- 
pect to place this year is $27 million. For 
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last year, this was $95 million, or slightly 
more than three times as much as this year. 

Last year was one of the big years in 
military construction in Alaska. It ranks 
with the annual programs undertaken in 
the period from 1950 to 1959. It was during 
the fifties that military construction reached 
its peak. In 1953, the value of placement 
peaked out at $150 million. The average 
annual placement was $96 million. The pro- 
gram is down noticeably from its peak. 

In the 20 years of military construction, a 
total of slightly more than $2 billion was 
spent in Alaska. Such a sum would be help- 
ful in any economy, no matter how rich it 
was otherwise. 

The question will arise now as to what the 
effects will be on the economy resulting 
from the reduction in military construction. 
I can only say that Alaska being Alaska, it 
will find other roads to economic independ- 
ence. Alaska is a land of promise due to its 
many virtually untouched resources and its 
vigorous people. 

I think that Alaska’s future depends on 
the development of its resources. If its re- 
sources are developed, then its future will be 
better than its past or present. If this is 
not done, then I do not know how it will 
continue to grow. My advice is to develop 
them as rapidly as possible. This job is 
much larger than any which has been per- 
formed in the past. 

Much of the preliminary work leading 
to full resource development has been done. 
I feel I can speak with authority on this 
subject. Shortly after Alaska came under 
the American flag in 1867, Army Engineers 
came here singly or in small groups to con- 
duct trail explorations, waterway explora- 
tions, and to chart Alaska’s resources at a 
time when their fellow countrymen still con- 
sidered Alaska as Seward’s Folly. 

They continued this work beyond the turn 
of the century. In this century, before the 
start of World War II, they have dredged 
channels for ocean shipping and built and 
expanded harbors. They were charter mem- 
bers and continued to serve on the original 
Alaska Road Commission for 33 years; they 
helped to survey and build the Alaska Rail- 
road 


Our work directed along these lines was 
interrupted for several years due to the im- 
mensity of the warwork, but in 1949 the 
responsibility for continuing the civil works 
was given to the Alaska District. The first 
assignment of our civil works people was in 
the tradition of their forerunners. The old- 
timers would recognize it as a typical large 
order. They were assigned to map the water 
resources of Alaska and to report their find- 
ings to Congress. The potential of hundreds 
of streams and lakes and coastal waters in 
all parts of Alaska had to be gaged to fill 
the order. 

Our civil works men have completed this 
survey of water resources in Alaska and soon 
will make their final report to Congress. 
They examined the resources for navigation, 
flood control, recreation, and hydroelectric 
potential. What they found in hydropower 
potential exceeds Alaska’s gold by many 
multiples in economic possibilities, if not in 
glamor. 

Alaska has about 18 million kilowatts 
potential in hydroelectric power at sites 
ranging from the very small to the mam- 
moth. 

I would like to review briefly a few hydro- 
power developments and what contributions 
to the economy can be expected from them. 

On the Kenai Peninsula southeast of 
Homer, a site at Bradley Lake has been sub- 
jected to a detailed engineering study. This 
site is located near enough to Anchorage so 
that it could supply low-cost power that 
will be needed here in the near future. 
Bradley is a medium-sized project having a 
potential capacity of approximately 64,000 
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kilowatts. The estimated cost of construc- 
tion is $45,750,000. 

The project has been recommended for 
construction by the Alaska District and fa- 
vorably reviewed by the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in Washington, D.C. 
It is fully expected that the project will be 
presented for appropriation of construction 
funds. Conceivably, Bradley could be built 
and producing power in 1965 or 1966. 

In the meantime, the Alaska District is 
continuing to investigate the feasibility of 
a hydroelectric project on the Yukon River 
at Rampart Canyon, northwest of Fairbanks. 
This project is of such magnitude that, if 
it is carried through to completion, it will 
stand with the hydroelectric giants of the 
world, having a capacity in the neighborhood 
of 5 million kilowatts. 

Detailed engineering studies are being 
made of Rampart. This spring we will make 
drill tests through the ice for foundation 
data. 

Another study will soon be launched un- 
der the direction of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Alaska Department of 
Fish and Game to determine the effects of 
the completed project on the wildlife of the 
area. 

In the near future, we expect to announce 
that a world-renowned firm has been re- 
tained to conduct an economic study of the 
effects of the project on the economy of 
Alaska and the Nation as a whole. 

Rampart is frequently thought of as be- 
ing a remote project—something that may 
be built in the next generation. This is not 
necessarily so. The studies made by Army 
Engineers indicate that Rampart could be 
producing power for industry by 1971-72 if 
full authorization and funding are forth- 
coming. 

Even Rampart’s total capacity will be in- 
sufficient for the future demands of power- 
hungry industries—industries which proc- 
ess metal ores through electrical processes 
and industries that are auxiliary to these. 

Among those industries that use electro- 
processing—that is, electricity as a raw ma- 
terial and ingredient rather than as a source 
of power—are the processors of aluminum, 
magnesium, titanium, zirconium, hafnium, 
electric steel, electric pig iron, electrolytic 
copper, zinc, nickel, ferroalloys, chlorine, and 
caustic soda, calcium carbide, elemental 
phosphorus, artificial abrasives, and many 
others. 

The amount of energy required is enor- 
mous. For example, 1 ton of aluminum 
consumes 15,000 kilowatt-hours of electrical 
energy, and 1 ton of elemental phosphorus 
consumes 13,000 kilowatt-hours, Even the 
smallest processing plants of this nature 
use large amounts of power, and it must 
be low-cost for them to compete. The power 
cost is their main expense, and they will, 
as they must, locate where power is the 
cheapest. 

The cost of Rampart power delivered at 
tidewater at Anchorage has been generously 
estimated at 3 mills. There is not another 
project in Alaska in the planning stages 
which could be built and on the line in 10 
years with this kind of low-cost power. 

I realize that Rampart’s vastness is the 
subject of concern, but I must say that it 
is too big only if there will not be a market 
for its power. As a matter of fact, there is 
a demand for this amount of power in the 
Nation and the world, and this demand is 
expected to grow in the future. 

The cost of building Rampart is estimated 
at $1,300 million. It is a lot of money, but 
I have recommended that engineering stud- 
ies be pushed ahead as rapidly as possible 
because the development is needed. 

Recently a board of civilian advisers has 
been appointed to assist the Alaska District 
and the Corps of Engineers with the Ram- 
part studies. They include Mrs. Irene Ryan 
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and Mr. Stanley McCutcheon, of Anchorage. 
Other Alaskans named to the board are 
Mr. W. T. Kegley, president of the First 
National Bank of Juneau, who will repre- 
sent Governor Egan; Mr. Frank H. Mapleton, 
a@ mechanical engineer of Fairbanks; and 
Dr. William R. Wood, president of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. Other than Alaskans, the 
board consists of Dr. Edward Steve Shaw, 
an economist for Stanford University; Mr. 
Samuel B. Morris, a prominent consulting 
engineer of Los Angeles; and Mr. Gus Nor- 
wood, executive secretary of the Northwest 
Public Power Association of Vancouver, 
Washington. The assistance of these highly 
qualified people will be invaluable in plan- 
ning and developing Rampart. 

It has been a pleasure to meet and talk 
with you today. I am glad that I have the 
vantage of the corps’ 20 years of military 
construction experience as a basis from 
which to make my remarks on Alaska’s 
economy. These remarks would be difficult 
to boil down to one statement. 

If I attempted, the result would go some- 
thing like this: Alaska’s future growth de- 
pends, now more than ever, on the wise 
and rapid development of its tremendous re- 
sources. 





SENATOR KEATING CALLS FOR 
NEW EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE PEACE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the con- 
tinuing state of turmoil and conflict in 
the Middle East should be of great con- 
cern to all of us. ‘Arab-Israeli differ- 
ences represent a dangerous threat to 
efforts to achieve world peace. 

It must be recognized that Israel is 
America’s best friend in the Middle East 
and that she is here to stay. Starting 
from that premise, I believe our Govern- 
ment sought new initiatives to bring 
peace to this troubled area of the world. 

My distinguished colleague, Senator 
KENNETH B. KEATING, recently delivered 
an eloquent address to the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund Assembly here in Washing- 
ton, in which he called for new efforts to 
mediate a settlement of Arab-Israeli 
differences. He also voiced well-merited 
praise for the wonderful work of the 
J.N.F. in promoting the planting of for- 
ests in Israel and suggested an extension 
of this program to underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world. 

Senator KeEaTinG’s words are of par- 
ticular significance because of his long- 
standing friendship for the State of 
Israel and because he is one of the 
comparatively few Americans who has 
had a forest dedicated in his name in 
Israel. His address deserves wide cir- 
culation and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


ADDREssS BY SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING 
BEFORE THE JEWISH NATIONAL FUND ASSEM- 
BLY, WASHINGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 26, 1961 


To me there is something deeply and 
touchingly symbolic in the magnificent 
project undertaken by the Jewish National 
Fund—the Freedom Forest in Israel. This 
forest will stand, through centuries of time, 
as a token, a living token, of the great and 
lasting ties that bind together the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
Israel. This forest will be in a very real 
sense a transplant of friendship, a bond as 
eternal as nature itself, an exemplar of the 
affinity of two great cultures, joined in the 
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common struggle to make freedom not a 
mere word or slogan but a dynamic reality— 
to make human brotherhood not a dream, 
but a realization—not something on the 
lips—but something in the heart. 

How inspiring a concept this national 
forest represents. Israel extends the hand of 
friendship not only to the totality of Amer- 
ica—but individually, to each State, and 
to the District of Columbia—thus personal- 
izing in a most appropriate way the rela- 
tionship of our two great peoples. 

Each forest will have not only its grand, 
universal significance. It will have as well, 
for Americans who visit Israel from what- 
ever State of our Nation, its heart-lifting 
personal significance. The whispering trees 
will speak to all Americans in the accent 
freemen understand; the accent of human- 
ity, the accent of fraternity, the accent of 
a common love of liberty. 

About a year and a half ago, I visited 
Israel again. It was my high privilege to 
go there this time at the invitation of the 
Israeli Government, 

A high privilege and—more than that—a 
high honor, too—for the Israeli Government 
invited me on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the Senator Ken Keating Forest—a 
part of the inspiring American Freedom 
Forest project that we formally inaugurate 
this day. 

In connection with the dedication of what 
I like to call my forest there occurred a little 
incident I’d like to tell you about. On the 
appointed day, in the company of the official 
committee, I ascended one of the beautiful 
Judean hills that look down upon Jerusalem. 
At the site chosen for the forest to be planted 
in my honor, I was handed a spade. 

I thought, in a fleeting moment, of the 
words of Chaim Weizmann, when he, per- 
sonally, uprooted himself from a great past, 
a great career, to follow his dream of helping 
Jews to Palestine—helping these people who 
came, as he so well put it, “with a psalm on 
their lips and a spade in their hands.” 

My own spade, in this moment of dedica- 
tion, was poised above the hard, rocky, resist- 
ant soil, and I could not help but remark to 
the chairman of the occasion, “It does not 
seem possible that trees would take root in 
this stony ground.” He smiled and said, 
“In Israel the trees, like the people, are in- 
spired to grow by the very difficulties of 
growing.” 

The success of Israel can be summed up, 
I believe, in the posture of mind that in- 
spired such an observation. Difficulty can 
defeat the will of man—or conversely, it can 
be the stimulant that prods him to great and 
sustained effort. It can be the wall that 
holds timidity back or the wall that driving 
energy breaks through. 

Israel stands today, in a real and soul- 
lifting sense, as a victory of the human spirit 
over adversity—the adversity of nature, the 
adversity of man. Israel was built from the 
soul outward—and, as her history shows, she 
has thrived, rather than withered, in the 
face of difficulties and hardships that only 
a great heart and a great purpose could 
withstand. 

Before going to Israel, I had absorbed an 
imposing fund of statistics attesting to her 
growth, to her dynamism, to the will and 
dedication of her people. 

Such statistics are impressive, but they 
are mere arithmetic until life is breathed 
into them by the fact of one’s own physical 
presence in Israel. 

In a word, I found Israel to be a many- 
splendored country with what I might call, 
in the language of today, a thrust of en- 
thusiasm, of ambition, of sheer will to work, 
that has lifted it out of the past and is 
driving it to new and greater frontiers of 
achievement in the world of today. 

It is fitting, eminently fitting, that the 
Jewish National Fund should have been 
originated, and that it should be committed 
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to the great task it has set for itself. It is 
fitting, as well, that your success thus far 
should be so splendid, so inspiring. For you 
are contributing to the growth and the 
greatness of one of the very sources of 
America’s growth and greatness—the foun- 
tainhead of Jewish culture—the homeland 
of a dynamic and gifted people—the Repub- 
lic of Israel. Israel has infused our Nation 
with a great stream of intellect, of talent, 
of energy, of drive, of enthusiasm. The Jew- 
ish people, since our Nation’s birth, have 
been a vital part of the miracle that is 
America. 

The potentialities of the American Free- 
dom Forest project are so great that I should 
like to propose an extension of Israel’s ef- 
forts. Just as this forest in Israel is a 
symbol of the ties uniting Israel and the 
United States in love of freedom, so other 
forests of a similar nature which the Israeli 
Government could sponsor and organize 
throughout undeveloped countries would be 
a sign that Israel, like the United States, 
is not satisfied with wealth for itself, but 
seeks also the benefit and welfare of all 
free nations. 

Israel has much to offer along these lines 
to other new and struggling countries that 
may lack the skills and ingenuity which have 
historically distinguished those who now 
call Israel their homeland. 

Indeed, Israel has already demonstrated, 
in a tangible and extremely generous fashion 
for a small country, her desire to help those 
less fortunate. 

I could envisage a whole string of free- 
dom forests in Africa, in those dry and arid 
areas where soil erosion is constant, and 
where reclamation and reforestation hold 
genuine promise. 

On the troubled continent of Africa, Israel 
has already shown she realizes that she has 
an important part to play, not a destructive 
role, such as the U.A.R. and certain other 
nations are assuming, but a helpful, con- 
structive role, not political but economic, 
not self-seeking but humanitarian. The 
Freedom Forest shows how Israel can turn 
the desert into a garden. A unique contri- 
bution to world peace and progress can be 
made by sharing this talent with others less 
skilled and able. 

In order to make possible an expanded pro- 
gram of Israeli aid to Africa, it is most im- 
portant to make a final end to Arab-Israeli 
rivalry. I hope early and effective action 
can be taken by our new President to bring 
about a negotiated settlement of Arab-Israeli 
differences. Israel’s own promise of economic 
growth and democratic development is being 
fulfilled. But in order for Israel to fulfill 
her wider promise on the whole free world 
arena it is necessary for the United States 
to fulfill its promise and to take all necessary 
steps to resolve the futile and destructive 
policy of boycott which has cut Israel off 
from her natural neighbors. 

The United States should take up the 
problem of Middle Eastern tensions and exert 
every effort to work out a settlement that 
would on the one hand recognize Israel’s 
existence, its geographic boundaries, and on 
the other hand would offer the Arab States 
full assistance in the rehabilitation and re- 
settlement of Arab refugees within Arab 
countries, including compensation . from 
Israel for properties lost. 

The early stages of a new administration 
offer a good opportunity for renewed efforts 
to mediate the bitter Arab-Israeli dispute. 
Israel already has shown its willingness on 
many occasions to meet its neighbors half 
way. 

This would be an ideal time to again im- 
press upon the U.A.R. and Israel’s other 
neighbors America’s interest in relieving the 
dangerous tensions in that area. I hope our 
new President will use his good offices to 
induce negotiations between the principals 
involved. The time to act is now. 
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The future of the Middle East depends on 
regional cooperation and development. The 
Arab leaders are shortchanging their own 
People by refusing to join in the efforts of 
Israel to transform the barren wasteland of 
this area into a productive oasis. Coopera- 
tion not conflict should be their byword if 
economic progress is their goal. 

The poet has said that only God can 
make a tree. But God looks to man to give 
meaning to trees, to use them in man’s own 
struggle to find his fulfillment, to conquer 
the wild and adverse forces of nature, to 
turn lands of waste into lands of growth, 
of fertility, of beauty. 

This is the significance not only of re- 
forestation, it is the significance of Israel. 
For Israel, too, was a seed that has flowered 
into a great sheltering tree, despite barren 
ground, despite an unfavorable climate of 
thought and action. 

Every experiment in human betterment, 
every probing into the scientific unknown, 
every eager response to the challenge of the 
manifold problems that beset a new na- 
tion—these are the marks of greatness that 
must inevitably prevail against the forces of 
frustration and of enmity. 

We are aware only too vividly of the island 
status of the Republic of Israel in an un- 
friendly sea. But to me—as one who has 
been there—the great force and influence of 
Israel is like a tide breaking upon the shore. 
The shore inescapably must change. It can- 
not ignore the tide. It must feel its pres- 
sures, it must take nourishment from its 
waters. It must one day realize the tre- 
mendous flow of vitality and health and 
human progress that this beneficent tide 
represents. Israel has joined the world. The 
world must join Israel. 





MARCH 2, ANNIVERSARY OF TEXAN 
INDEPENDENCE AND THE BIRTH- 
DAY OF SAM HOUSTON 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I desire to say that Texans throughout 
America and around the world pause 
today for a double observance: First, to 
observe the anniversary of the Texas 
declaration of independence from Mex- 
ico. It was 125 years ago that our proud 
forebears gathered in a_ dilapidated 
blacksmith shop in Washington-on-the 
Brazos in Texas to declare their inde- 
pendence, while Santa Anna’s army of 
some 5,000 then had the Alamo besieged, 
and couriers were coming in and telling 
of the course of the siege that had been 
going on at the Alamo for some 7 days 
before Texas declared its independence. 
They signed a document proclaiming 
that— 

The people of Texas do now constitute 
a free, sovereign and independent republic, 
and are fully invested with all the rights 
and attributes which properly belong to in- 
dependent nations * * * we fearlessly and 
confidently commit the issue of the decision 
to the Supreme Arbiter of the destinies of 
nations. 


This date is now a holiday in our State. 
Texas maintained its independence for 
more than 10 years. It had treaties with 
the United States, England, the King- 
doms of Holland and France, and the 
leading commercial nations of the world. 
Texas had consular agents on every con- 
tinent and was a recognized independent 
nation with its own currency, its own 
laws, its own diplomatic service, and its 
own navy, which fought a number of 
notable battles in the Gulf of Mexico 
and in the Caribbean. 
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It so happens that the anniversary of 
the independence of Texas was also the 
birthday of the commander in chief of 
the Texas Army at San Jacinto, Gen. 
Sam Houston. General Houston is one 
of the great heroes of my State and of 
the Nation. He served in the Senate as 
one of the first Senators from Texas. 
He served here for approximately 13 
years in a career that won for him a 
high accolade from the present President 
of the United States in his book “Profiles 
in Courage.” 

Gen. Sam Houston opposed the seces- 
sion of my State. He opposed the exten- 
sion of slavery in a State and where 
support of slavery was a popular political 
issue in his day. He had courage which 
has not been surpassed by any other 
man, I believe, in the long history of this 
body. 

At the time of its declaration of inde- 
pendence, March 2, 1836, Texas had a 
population of civilized settlers of approx- 
imately 30,000 and was opposing a nation 
of several million people. All Texans 
know that it was 4 days after the decla- 
ration of its independence that the gar- 
rison of 187 men at the Alamo fought to 
the death against an army of more than 
5,000 in one of the most heroic battles 
and stands for liberty in the history of 
mankind. It was a great epoch of the 
American people. The defenders of the 
Alamo had their option. ‘They could 
have retreated. They could have gotten 
away. ‘They chose to stand and fight 
to the death in an attempt to aid Sam 
Houston, who was a couple of hundred 
miles farther east, to save Texas. That 
battle, which inspired the cry, “Remem- 
ber the Alamo,” led the Texas forces to 
victory less than 2 months later under 
Sam Houston over the dictator Santa 
Anna at the battle of San Jacinto. 

On this day of March 2, the anniver- 
sary of Texas independence, Gen. Sam 
Houston was born on March 2, 1793, in 
Rockbridge County, Va., on a farm about 
7 miles from Lexington. He is the only 
man in the history of the American 
people who was elected Governor of two 
different States in this Nation, having 
been elected in both Tennessee, and in 
Texas after it came into the Union. He 
was the only man in American history 
to achieve that distinction. He was also 
twice elected President of the Republic 
of Texas. He was commander in chief 
of the armies, and achieved many other 
notable accomplishments. 

I do not want this dual anniversary to 
pass without it being noted and called 
to the attention of the Senate, because 
Senator Houston had the most distin- 
guished record of any man from my 
State, and the most distinguished record 
any man has ever had in this body from 
Texas. 





JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the Employment Act of 1946 
the Joint Economic Committee is sup- 
posed to file its report on the Economic 
Report of the President on March 1 of 
each year. In order to allow more time 
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for presentation of the views of the in- 
coming administration the committee 
has had to extend the date of its hear- 
ings and has agreed to request that it 
be given until April 30 to file its report. 
The report will be filed earlier, if pos- 
sible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee be given to April 30 to file 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





LET THE LIGHT FALL UPON OUR 
FOREIGN POLICIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, there 
appeared on February 16, 1961, in the 
Wooster, Ohio, Daily Record newspaper 
an editorial entitled “Secret Diplomacy,” 
which in my opinion contains some con- 
structive views and suggestions and 
which should be made available for the 
reading by other Members of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SECRET DIPLOMACY 

It appears that the practice of regular in- 
ternational diplomacy which is essentially a 
quiet, gumshoe business gives special advan- 
tage to men like Premier Khrushchev who 
do not need to report in full to the folks at 
home. 

But President Kennedy’s problem here, 
which Walter Lippmann has quickly identi- 
fied, isn’t stranded on the horns of an im- 
possible dilemma. Certainly certain details 
of the play by play between our negotiators 
and theirs must remain confidential for a 
decent interval. And yet the colossal ignor- 
ance of most Americans about foreign policy 
need not be compounded by official silence. 

There is much that can be said. There 
are many, many details of interest and of 
significance that can be related to the Amer- 
ican people. Above all, frequent public dis- 
cussion by President Kennedy, Secretary of 
State Rusk, and Ambassador Stevenson must 
progressively and intelligently give to the 
people clear understanding of the great 
goals which our negotiators seek. These 
goals need never be hidden. In fact, the 
very widespread publication of these goals 
gives worldwide support to our diplomats in 
every land and climate. 

Regular reports to the American people, 
perhaps monthly, perhaps weekly, now from 
the White House or New State in Washing- 
ton, now from public platforms on Main 
Street—Indianapolis, Topeka, Boise, etc.— 
can provide good balance to secret diplomacy. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 50, S. 912, 
the omnibus judgeship bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 912) 
to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional circuit and district judges, and 
for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, at the beginning of 
line 9, to strike out “one additional dis- 
trict judgee for the northern district of 
California” and insert “two additional 
district judges for the northern district 
of California, two additional district 
judges for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia,”; in line 14, after the word 
“Connecticut”, to strike out “two addi- 
tional district judges for the southern 
district of Florida,”; on page 3, line 4, 
after the word ‘““Massachusetts”, to strike 
out “one additional district judge for the 
eastern district of Michigan,” and in- 
sert “two additional district judges for 
the eastern district of Michigan,”; in 
line 7, after the word “Mississippi”, to 
insert ‘one additional district judge for 
the western district of Missouri, one 
additional district judge for the district 
of Nevada,”; in line 12, after the word 
“New York”, to strike out “one addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern, 
middle, and western districts of North 
Carolina,” and insert “one additional 
district judge for the eastern and middle 
districts of North Carolina, one addi- 
tional district judge for the western and 
middle districts of North Carolina,”; in 
line 17, after the word “Ohio”, to insert 
“one additional district judge for the 
northern, eastern, and western districts 
of Oklahoma,”; in line 22, after the word 
“Puerto Rico’’, to insert “one additional 
district judge for the district of Rhode 
Island,”; in line 23, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to strike out 
“one additional district judge for the 
eastern district of South Carolina,” and 
insert “one additional district judge for 
the eastern and western districts of 
South Carolina,”; on page 4, line 4, after 
the word “‘Tennessee”, to strike out “‘one 
additional district judge for the north- 
ern district of Texas,” and insert “two 
additional district judges for the north- 
ern district of Texas,’’; in line 8, after 
the word “Texas”, to strike out “‘and one 
additional district judge for the western 
district of Texas.” and insert “one addi- 
tional district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Texas, and one additional dis- 
trict judge for the eastern and western 
districts of Washington.”; on page 5, in 
the material after line 15, after: 


Arkansas: 
Eastern and western..........-..-.. 2 


To strike out: 


California: 
IOP ins sesicintihs depict enn mieen chanmsamanetitte ncn 8 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


California: 
POI a, sis ae ntctnkishen heties taka: cectiates waimadahcen 9 
I iti <iiiins sina caheaRinteitictimannacads eine 13 


On page 6, after the heading “Dis- 
tricts,” to strike out: 


Florida: 
NON hee aintg Si Sided bn Aina tals ahi 6 
After the line: 

Massachwieeuts... J... 6 hdbdnwnsedinan 6 
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To strike out: 
Michigan: 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 
Michigan: 


After the line: 


Mississippi: 
BOCs. ptidccisdwmcnccctewatednn 2 


To insert: 


Missouri: 
WetteG icici ce rniitcnncemeentsne 3 


After the amendment just above 
stated, to insert: 


Wemneh oio i Wak Aa we Sic dele 2 
After the line: 

New York: 
Ce oi nk. ehndci cede as 24 


To strike out: 


North Carolina: 
Eastern, middle, and western_.--.~-- 1 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 
North Carolina: 


Eastern and middle_.......---.-.--. 1 

Western and middle__......---------. 1 

At the top of page 7, after the line: 
Ohio: 

NTN. cencissennntonintl Gini mesiemciiniet 7 


To insert: 


Oklahoma: 
Northern, eastern, and western.----- 2 


After the line: 
Puss) BiGG.<cccnncecdsanctammagonease 2 


To insert: 
NS I ara ncincs ns meetanns aaimmmiaumann 2 


After the amendment just 
stated, to insert: 


South Carolina: 
Eastern and Western......----.--... 2 


After the amendment just 
stated, to strike out: 


South Carolina: 
ice tatiana nen atinsnnaanmanial 2 


In the line: 


Texas: 
Northern 


To strike out “4” and, in lieu thereof, 
to insert “5”. 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 1, 
to strike out: 


The table contained in section 133 of title 
28 of the United States Code relating to 
Washington is amended by striking there- 
from: 

Eastern and Western..............--- 1 


After line 3, to strike out: 


(e) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the eastern 
district of Michigan. The first vacancy oc- 
curing in the office of district judge in said 
district shall not be filled. 


On page 8, after line 2, to strike out: 


(f) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the district 
of Nevada. The first vacancy occurring in 
the office of district judge in said district 
shall not be filled. 


At the beginning of line 7, to strike 
out “(g)” and insert “(e)”; at the be- 
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ginning of line 12, to strike out “(h)” 
and insert “(f)”; at the beginning of 
line 17, to strike out “(i)” and insert 
“(g)”; after line 21, to insert: 

(h) The second sentence of section 83 
(a). (2) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Court for the Western Division shall be 
held at Little Rock and Pine Bluff.” 


At the top of page 9, to insert: 


(i) The second sentence of section 123 (c) 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Court for the Western Director shall be 
held at Memphis and Dyersburg.” 


After line 4, to insert: 


(j) One of the district judges for the east- 
ern district of Louisiana shall reside in 
East Baton Rouge Parish. 


After line 6, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Src. 3. Section 89 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 89. Florida 

“Florida is divided into three judicial dis- 
tricts to be known as the northern, middle, 
and southern districts of Florida. 


“NORTHERN DISTRICT 


“(a) The northern district comprises the 
counties of Alachua, Bay, Calhoun, Colum- 
bia, Dixie, Escambia, Franklin, Gadsden, 
Gilchrist, Gulf, Hamilton, Holmes, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, Leon, Levy, Liberty, 
Madison, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Suwannee, 
Taylor, Wakulla, Walton, and Washington. 

“Court for the northern district shall be 
held at Tallahassee, Pensacola, Marianna, 
Gainesville, Panama City, and Live Oak. 


“MIDDLE DISTRICT 


“(b) The middle district comprises the 
counties of Baker, Bradford, Brevard, Char- 
lotte, Citrus, Clay, De Soto, Duval, Flagler, 
Hardee, Hernando, Hillsborough, Lake Man- 
atee, Marion, Nassau, Orange, Osceola, Pas- 
co, Pinellas, Polk, Putnam, Saint Johns, 
Sarasota, Seminole, Sumter, Union, and 
Volusia. 

“Court for the middle district shall be held 
at Jacksonville, Ocala, Tampa, Fernandina, 
and Orlando. 


“SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


“(c) The southern district comprises the 
counties of Broward, Collier, Dade, Glades, 
Hendry, Highlands, Indian River, Lee, Mar- 
tin, Monroe, Okeechobee, Palm Beach, and 
Saint Lucie. 

“Court for the southern district shall be 
held at Key West, Fort Pierce, West Palm 
Beach, Miami, and Fort Myers.” 


On page 10, after line 14, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) The President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, two district judges for the middle 
district of Florida. 

(b) Hereafter the district judge for the 
northern and southern districts of Florida 
shall be the district judge for the middle 
district of Florida. 


After line 20, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 5. (a) The table contained in sec- 
tion 133 of title 28 of the United States 
Code is amended as follows with respect to 
the State of Florida: 


Werte hte. ha ee a 1 
SUROGEE.. i ik ee iii ititdthitinintcind 3 
CA as os dh di isk wtih nce ndles 4” 


(b) The table contained in section 133 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating 
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to Florida is amended by striking there- 
from: 
“Northern and southern_.............. .” 


And, on page 11, after line 3, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 6. The first paragraph of section 603 
of title 28 is amended to read as follows: 

“The Director shall receive the salary of 
a judge of a district court of the United 
States as provided in the first paragraph 
in section 135 of title 28. The Deputy Direc- 
tor shall receive a salary of $20,000 a year.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the President shall appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, three 
additional circuit judges for the second cir- 
cuit, two additional circuit judges for the 
fourth circuit, two additional circuit judges 
for the fifth circuit, one additional circuit 
judge for the seventh circuit, and one addi- 
tional circuit judge for the tenth circuit. 

(b) In order that the table contained in 
section 44(a) of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent circuit 
judges for said circuits, such table is 
amended to read as follows with respect to 
said circuits: 


“Circuits Number of judges 
= * o SS ~ 

GR tba cet cig ek ai Nine 
_ - - + ~ 

ibd adit ieee wa ci cdthice cmmt Five 

A adrbnetawdudankiiies cu Nine 
. ca a - ~ 

See eo ep soeceeee ele Seven 
s ” = * * 

iat CAREG es es i os Six.” 


Sec. 2. (a) The President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, one additional district judge for the 
northern district of Alabama, one additional 
district judge for the district of Alaska, one 
additional district judge for the district of 
Arizona, one additional district judge for 
the eastern and western districts of Arkan- 
sas, two additional district judges for the 
northern district of California, two addi- 
tional district judges for the southern dis- 
trict of California, one additional district 
judge for the district of Colorado, two ad- 
ditional district judges for the district of 
Connecticut, one additional district judge 
for the northern district of Georgia, two ad- 
ditional district judges for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, one additional district judge 
for the northern and southern districts of 
Iowa, one additional district judge for the 
district of Kansas, two additional district 
judges for the eastern district of Louisiana, 
two additional district judges for the dis- 
trict of Maryland, one additional district 
judge for the district of Massachusetts, two 
additional district judges for the eastern dis- 
trict of Michigan, one additional district 
judge for the southern district of Missis- 
sippi, one additional district judge for the 
western district of Missouri, one additional 
district judge for the district of Nevada, 
one additional district judge for the district 
of New Jersey, six additional district judges 
for the southern district of New York, one 
additional district judge for the eastern and 
middle districts of North Carolina, one ad- 
ditional district judge for the western and 
middle districts of North Carolina, two ad- 
ditional district judges for the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio, one additional district judge 
for the northern, eastern, and western dis- 
tricts of Oklahoma, three additional district 
judges for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania, two additional district judges for the 
western district of Pennsylvania, one addi- 
tional district judge for the district of 
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Puerto Rico, one additional district judge for 
the district of Rhode Island, one additional 
district judge for the eastern and western 
districts of South Carolina, one additional 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Tennessee, one additional district judge for 
the middle district of Tennessee, one addi- 
tional district judge for the western district 
of Tennessee, two additional district judges 
for the northern district of Texas, one ad- 
ditional district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of Texas, one additional district judge 
for the western district of Texas, and one 
additional district judge for the eastern and 
western districts of Washington. 

(b) The existing district judgeship for the 
middle district of Georgia, created by the 
Act of March 29, 1949 (63 Stat. 16), entitled 
“An Act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the middle 
district of Georgia”, and the existing district 
judgeships for the district of New Mexico 
and the western district of Pennsylvania 
created by paragraphs (1) and (5) respec- 
tively, of section 2(b) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the appointment of 
additional circuit and district judges, and 
for other purposes”, approved February 10, 
1954 (68 Stat. 10), shall be permanent judge- 
ships and the present incumbents of such 
judgeships shall henceforth hold their offices 
under section 133 of title 28, United States 
Code, as amended by this Act. The Act of 
March 29, 1949 (63 Stat. 16), and paragraphs 
(1) and (5) of section 2(b) of the Act of 
February 10, 1954 (68 Stat. 10) are hereby 
repealed. 

(c) The existing district judgeship for 
the eastern and western districts of Wash- 
ington, heretofore provided for by section 
133 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
shall hereafter be a district judgeship for 
the western district of Washington only, 
and the present incumbent of such judge- 
ship shall henceforth hold his office under 
section 133, as amended by this Act. 

(dad) In order that the table contained in 
section 133 of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of permanent district 
judgeships for said districts and combina- 
tion of districts, such table is amended to 
read as follows with respect to said districts: 


“Districts Judges 
Alabama: 

I tile n: anddadener a isshasio cay dedeetbcete 3 
* * * + * 
a ee ee eee 2 
PD ititiach cnn ctike Betn ne diibtinn 3 

Arkansas 
= * * ~ n 
Mestern. and. western... .ansdcasanu<~ 2 
+ * + ~ = 
California: 
PN se ibn ciaclndsh abawedbbaie 9 
I ii sccncpan essere ich eerie venient 13 
ont kinceesiceins manta mip nee 3 
los ceierelinab icc ited direcuadaeiinen 4g 
* = + ” * 
Georgia: 
PRE neces sbesede=dnsee nee 3 
ON Nace iad hn hi ceeds cn eoeansch ds cians 2 
* * * * * 
Illinois: 
NR. 25nd Ai dee daw 10 
* . - a ~ 
Iowa: 
~ +. a € * 
Northern and Southern.-.-._......-.. 1 
ae na ch i iti dt iw detecnens 3 
a . s ” % 
Louisiana: 
PNEING 5 seo wR tho dAisdarincacneticone a 
* + * & ” 
DEN iss oo ssi osc ae cca 4 
INO... inven saniveemiittnn emt mibidiine 6 
Michigan: 
SE as cDiticingtgt il teng piee dig nsanetiihins ation Se titans 8 
© & 7 * eo 
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Mississippi: 

7 + * + . 

IN i Bi acl cap ibcih Begin id ancl asencdreth 2 

* oa a - * 

Missouri: 

* * ve * * 
SN 8 teins chip ds Sikh begs es ties menses 3 

a * * * 7 

SO ee eee ee were a 2 
> = * + ” 
PIII can ck cand Siena chckeons 8 
ii sins packs ni cdbe wp ested unesim en ies 2 

New York: 

* * o - o 
NI i cadecseriead bs didi th crichaisiphestn'sn lobia wits Othes oe 24 

+ * + + - 

North Carolina: 

* * * s - 
Bastern and Middlé.....-<.sceseccune 1 
Western. and Middle.............-.-- 1 

” * + . * 

Ohio: 
i I Si i Na cla delete 7 

* * + * s 

Oklahoma: 

a * a s * 
Northern, Eastern, and Western_....-. 2 

a a . * + 

Pennsylvania: 
NN nit ios ts tile matty in net cei Ros eres nian 11 

ca * os + * 

Rs... titans ad diate eitbe we dee ad 8 
NN satin neietctyas anit ts ama bien titeliatiliatieesin 2 
ae & s a + 
RNG BOGE 6 his ced ces icnieaidanion 2 

South Carolina: 

a * 7. + » 
Basten Gnd: Western... cncennsnccae 2 

* m s > ca 

Tennessee: 
a ee ae ae ees a 3 
I siic: thi scihinc wishaieeh tecaidslienigistilp <xhapiaibaaiamasueeties 2 
II i stat te cambaeeadsisnn my onda nteuibdnian > 2 
Texas: 
IN it SO Se FE teal 5 
IN 6 si en ecsees dtc ccbaceatae 5 

* * * * + 
NC ta Ce ee a arn iare ae etee 3 

om a * * * 

Washington: 

* * a x * 
III <i. ects ata ining aiveatein mana 3 

7 * a a7 * 


(e) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
two additional district judges for the eastern 
district of New York. The first two vacan- 
cies occurring in the office of district judge 
in said district shall not be filled. 

(f{) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the south- 
ern district of Ohio. The first vacancy oc- 
curring in the office of district judge in said 
district shall not be filled. 

(g) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the middle 
district of Pennsylvania. The first vacancy 
occurring in the office of district Judge in 
said district shall not be filled. . 

(h) The second sentence of section 83(a) 
(2) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Court for the Western Division shall be 
held at Little Rock and Pine Bluff.” 

(i) The second sentence of section 123(c) 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Court for the Western Director shall be 
held at Memphis and Dyersburg.” 

(j) One of the district judges for the East- 
ern District of Louisiana shall reside in East 
Baton Rouge Parish, 


peice 
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Sec. 3. Section 89 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 89. Florida 

“Florida is divided into three judicial dis- 
tricts to be known as the Northern, Middle, 
and Southern Districts of Florida. 

“NORTHERN DISTRICT 

“(a) The Northern District comprises the 
counties of Alachua, Bay, Calhoun, Colum- 
bia, Dixie, Escambia, Franklin, Gadsden, 
Gilchrist, Gulf, Hamilton, Holmes, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, Leon, Levy, Liberty, 
Madison, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Suwannee, 
Taylor, Wakulla, Walton, and Washington. 

“Court for the Northern District shall be 
held at Tallahassee, Pensacola, Marianna, 
Gainesville, Panama City, and Live Oak. 

“MIDDLE DISTRICT 

“(b) The Middle District comprises the 
counties of Baker, Bradford, Brevard, 
Charlotte, Citrus, Clay, De Soto, Duval, 
Flagler, Hardee, Hernando, Hillsborough, 
Lake, Manatee, Marion, Nassau, Orange, 
Osceola, Pasco, Pinellas, Polk, Putnam, Saint 
Johns, Sarasota, Seminole, Sumter, Union, 
and Volusia. 

“Court for the Middle District shall be 
held at Jacksonville, Ocala, Tampa, Fernan- 
dina, and Orlando. 


“SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


“(c) The Southern District comprises the 
counties of Broward, Collier, Dade, Glades, 
Hendry, Highlands, Indian River, Lee, Martin, 
Monroe, Okeechobee, Palm Beach, and Saint 
Lucie. 

“Court for the Southern District shall be 
held at Key West, Fort Pierce, West Palm 
Beach, Miami, and Fort Myers.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The President shall appoint by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, two district judges.for the middle 
district of Florida. 

(b) Hereafter the district judge for the 
northern and southern districts of Florida 
shall be the district judge for the middle 
district of Florida. 

Sec. 5. (a) The table contained in section 
133 of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended as follows with respect to the State 
of Florida: 


Ci sisitiin < etta iis dt cient tain 1 
Seinen dicqacwnstinedctbumiee dead 3 
ae ee 4” 


(b) The table contained in section 133 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating to 
Florida is amended by striking therefrom: 


“Northern and Southern..-....-.....-. a” 


Src. 6. The first paragraph of section 603 
of title 28 is amended to read as follows: 

“The Director shall receive the salary of a 
judge of a district court of the United States 
as provided in the first paragraph in section 
135 of title 28. The Deputy Director shall 
receive a salary of $20,000 a year.” 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


President, will the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, yield to me for 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 
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VISIT TO THE SENATE BY FORMER 
SENATOR VERA C. BUSHFIELD, OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent, al- 
though I do not know that I really need 
to do so, to present Mrs. Harlan J. Bush- 
field, who is the widow of former Sena- 
tor Bushfield. Mrs. Bushfield herself is 
a former U.S. Senator, having been ap- 
pointed to succeed her husband and 
served in the Senate from October 6, 
1948, to December 26, 1948. 

This is the first opportunity Mrs. 
Bushfield has had to be present on the 
floor of the Senate. Since she is a for- 
mer Member of the Senate, having 
served in her official capacity, it is a 
privilege for me to present her to the 
Senate at this time. [LApplause, Senators 
rising.] 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi for 
yielding. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, when 
I was sworn in for my first full term 
as a Senator, the late Senator Bushfield 
was sworn in on the same day. He was 
one of the greatest Senators who ever 
sat in this body. He was a man of un- 
impeachable integrity and had the con- 
fidence and respect of all his colleagues. 
In his passing, I certainly lost a good 
friend. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 912) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred S. 912, a bill providing for 
additional circuit and district judgeships 
in the U.S. courts, has considered the 
proposed legislation and has filed with 
the Senate its favorable report. 

The bill reported by the committee 
contains—with certain additions—the 
recommendations of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States which were 
approved at its most recent session, 
September 21-23, 1960. These recom- 
mendations were supported by President 
Eisenhower in his message to Congress 
dated January 16, 1961, and they have 
the full support of the Department of 
Justice and President Kennedy. In ad- 
dition, they have the complete endorse- 
ment of the American Bar Association 
and State and local bar associations. 

There are at present 68 circuit judge- 
ships. The bill S. 912, as reported by 
the committee, contains the 9 additional 
circuit judgeships recommended by the 
Judicial Conference which, if approved, 
would bring the number of circuit judge- 
Ships to 77. Four vacancies exist in the 
courts of appeals. 

There are now 245 district judgeships 
throughout the Nation. S. 912 contains 
the 50 judgeships recommended by the 
Judicial Conference and, in addition, 
contains 10 judgeships added by the 
Judiciary Committee on the basis of re- 
cent data and information obtained 
from the Administrative Office of the 
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U.S. Courts, from the local circuit coun- 
cils, from district courts, and from the 
local bar associations. As a matter of 
fact, I understand that certain of these 
additions have been considered by the 
committees of the Judicial Conference 
but the Conference itself has not for- 
mally acted, since it is not due to meet 
again until March 14. If the judgeships 
provided in the bill as reported by the 
committee are approved, it would bring 
the total number of district judgeships 
to 305. Twelve vacancies exist in the 
district courts at the present time with 
one nomination pending—that of Wil- 
liam H. McRae, Jr., to be U.S. district 
judge in the southern district of Florida. 

Mr. President, the last bill to be en- 
acted which created additional judge- 
ships was made the law in 1954, when 
30 judgeships were approved. Even 
then, nine of the judgeships requested 
by the Judicial Conference at that time 
were not provided, and the report from 
the Committee on the Judiciary at that 
time stated that— 

The legislation was intended to take care 
of the minimum requirements for alleviat- 
ing the most urgent needs of the Federal 
Judiciary. 


The committee recognized at the time 
that the judgeships provided in 1954 
were only a stopgap measure. 

Seven years have passed since the last 
judgeship bill, and in the meantime 
the district courts have actually lost 
three positions as a result of the expira- 
tion of judgeships created on a tempo- 
rary basis. 

The judgeships provided in the bill 
now before the Senate are fully war- 
ranted. 

The civil business of the courts has 
skyrocketed in the last 20 years. Since 
1941, the number of cases filed annually 
in the 86 district courts having exclu- 
sively Federal jurisdiction has increased 
more than 60 percent. The backlog of 
cases has risen almost 130 percent. But, 
in contrast, there has been during this 
entire 20-year period but a 25-percent 
increase in the number of judgeships in 
these districts, Where there were 150 
civil cases pending per judgeship in 
March 1941, there are now 260 civil cases 
per judgeship. During 1941 the average 
number of cases terminated by each dis- 
trict judge was 196. By 1960, the aver- 
age number of cases disposed of had 
risen to 252. 

In 1950, private civil cases—which are 
by far the most burdensome—accounted 
for 22,600 of the total cases filed in the 
86 districts; by 1960, this number had 
risen to 30,048, an increase of 33 per- 
cent. 

On June 30, 1950, there were 27,771 
private civil cases pending; by June 30, 
1960, the backlog of private civil cases 
had climbed to 40,932, an increase of 
nearly 50 percent. 

But between the years 1950 and 1960 
the number of all district judgeships in- 
creased only from 221 to 245, an increase 
of only 11 percent, or an increase of only 
24 judges for the entire Nation. 

If we look at the courts of appeals, we 
find that in 1950 they received 2,830 
cases; by 1960, they received 3,899 cases, 
an increase of over 37 percent. The 
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cases in the courts of appeals 
on June 30, 1950, were 1,675; by June 30, 
1960, the cases pending totaled 2,220, an 
increase of 32 percent. 

But during this 10-year period, only 
3 circuit judgeships were created for the 
entire Nation, making a total of 68, or 
an increase of less than 8 percent. 

Mr. President, even if we confine our- 
selves to a consideration of the last 6 
months, the workload of the courts 
shows that the judgeships provided for 
in this bill are absolutely justified. 

DISTRICT COURTS 


The district courts had 61,251 civil 
cases pending on July 1, 1960. During 
the next 6 months, 28,425 civil cases 
were filed, but only 25,928 were termi- 
nated, Thus, filings outstripped termi- 
nations; and, as a result, the total num- 
ber of civil cases awaiting action on 
January 1 was 63,748, or an increase of 
2,497 over July 1. 

On the criminal side, 7,691 were pend- 
ing on July 1. During the period, 13,703 
cases were filed and 13,283 were termi- 
nated by final disposition, leaving a total 
of 8,144 cases pending on December 31— 
or an increase of 453. 

As a result, on January 1 of this year, 
the U.S. district courts faced a combined 
civil-criminal backlog of 71,992 cases, or 
an increase of 3,285 cases in the 6-month 
period. 

COURTS OF APPEALS 

The courts of appeals themselves are 
confronted with the largest backlog in 
a decade. Filings during the period from 
July 1 through December 31, 1960, in- 
creased 12% percent, to 2,182 cases, as 
compared to 1,939 cases filed during the 
same months a year ago. At the same 
time, the number of cases disposed of 
increased from 1,599 to 1,759. Even so, 
the number of cases disposed of was 400 
less than the number filed; and during 
the 6-month period the pending caseload 
rose from 2,220 cases, on July 1, 1960, to 
2,643 on December 31, 1960. This rep- 
resents an increase of 423 cases, or al- 
most 20 percent, in the pending case- 
load. 

Thus, the increase in judicial business 
is continuing, and it is the result of the 
trends which mark a growing nation. 

Since 1950, the population of our coun- 
try has increased from 150 million to 
nearly 180 million, an increase of 20 
percent, or 30 million people. 

Our gross national product has grown 
from $285 billion, in 1950, to an esti- 
mated $498 billion, an increase of 80 
percent. 

Motor vehicle registrations have spi- 
raled from 49 million to 71 million, an 
increase of 45 percent. 

Mr. President, the Judicial Conference 
of the United States and the Department 
of Justice are convinced that a sub- 
stantial increase in judgepower is re- 
quired in order to enable the Federal 
courts to keep up with the current an- 
nual inflow of civil and criminal busi- 
ness. 

These recommendations for the crea- 
tion of new judgeships span the length 
and breadth of this country, because the 
problem of congestion and delay is not 
confined to a few localities. It is a na- 
tional problem. The recommendations, 
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therefore, are not concentrated in or 
confined to any one district, any one 
State, or any one circuit. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that the provisions of this bill 
warrant the immediate attention of the 
Senate. Even if the bill is passed by us, 
we must await action by the House of 
Representatives, and then we must hold 
aconference. Only after the two Houses 
reach agreement will the bill be for- 
warded to the President. After he re- 
ceives the bill, considerable time will 
pass, of course, before the candidates 
can be selected and screened and before 
the nominations can be forthcoming to 
the Senate. Even then, of course, we 
shall have to hold a hearing on each of 
the nominations. In other words, an 
urgent time factor is involved if we wish 
to get this additional judicial manpower 
into the courts during this calendar 
year. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to say to the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee that I have listened with 
very great interest to the report he has 
made to the Senate on this very much 
needed measure to increase the number 
of Federal judgeships and also the num- 
ber of circuit judgeships in this country. 

I am sure the distinguished chairman 
of this important committee is aware of 
what is needed in practically every one of 
the States of the Nation. 

I am supporting this bill. I do not 
profess to know the needs and the re- 
quirements of some of the other States; 
but I am sure—and I am certain the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
knows it—that in my State of Kansas 
there has been a terrifically heavy case- 
load for as long as the last 5 or 6 years. 

The recommendations the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee has made are of 
vital importance to litigants in the 
courts. As a matter of fact, due to the 
long and inordinate delays, there has 
been much criticism, by reason of the 
fact that it has not been possible to 
decrease the caseload. 

I merely say this measure is a step in 
the right direction, and I am supporting 
the bill because of the need for its enact- 
ment, even though we were not able to 
obtain its enactment 2 years ago or 4 
years ago. I believe this measure re- 
quires our immediate attention. 

Last, but not least, I wish to see judges 
of excellent caliber appointed to these 
positions, if, as, and when the nomina- 
tions come to us for consideration. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend, the Senator from 
Kansas, for his statement. 

I should like to add that in the country 
there are districts in which it is neces- 
sary to wait 2 years, 3 years, or 4 years 
in order to have a trial. Consequently, 
there has been a racket. Because a man 
cannot sue promptly and get a judgment, 
he has to compromise his claim at a 
much lower figure than the amount 
owing. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the committee 
made inquiry of the incumbent judges, 
let us say in the northern district of 
Ohio, to determine from them what 
number of new judges is needed? 

I ask that question because I have 
word from three of the judges in the 
northern district. Two of them feel that 
we need one new judge. One feels we 
need two, 

When I testified before the commit- 
tee, I believe 3 or 4 weeks ago, I took the 
position that in the northern district we 
definitely needed one, but I was not cer- 
tain that we needed two judges. At that 
time the backlog of cases was 1,800. To- 
day the backlog is 900. 

So I ask the question, Has the commit- 
tee made inquiry of the incumbent judges 
as to what number of judges is needed to 
put the court in a position to deal, with 
reasonable dispatch, with the cases that 
are pending? 

Mr.EASTLAND. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee has not made inquiry. The Ju- 
dicial Conference gets the information 
from each district. It sorts the informa- 
tion and considers it. In the bill two 
additional district judges are provided 
for the northern district of Ohio. That 
number was recommended by the Ju- 
dicial Conference. Here is the state- 
ment: 

The backlog increased steadily up to 1955, 
at which time a severe reversal of trend oc- 
curred. In the past 5 years the backlog has 
been reduced from 1,619 cases to 936 cases. 
New cases commenced have remained rela- 
tively stable during that period. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. My point is that it 
was suggested two judges were needed 
when this backlog was, as I understand 
it, 1,800, and that backlog has now been 
brought down to 900, 

May I ask the Senator what the date 
of that report is? 

Mr.EASTLAND. This isa current re- 
port, dated January 1 of this year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What was the situa- 
tion back in 1957, when we first consid- 
ered the bill, concerning the backlog in 
the northern district of Ohio? 

Mr. EASTLAND. We shall have to get 
the Senator that information. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The argument has 
been made to me that when there was a 
backlog of 1,800 cases it was suggested 
2 judges were needed. Now the back- 
log has been brought down to 900, dem- 
onstrating that there is no need for 2 
judges. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, that is the 
recommendation of the Judicial Confer- 
ence. I should like to say that the case- 
load in that district is below the na- 
tional average. If the Senator desires 
to strike one out—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would want to talk 
to my colleague, but I would have no 
hesitation in saying that we should do 
what the Senator suggests, because my 
experience has been that, in the judici- 
ary, if there is greater application to 
work, the caseload will be reduced, in 
most cases. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In many districts; 
I certainly agree. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Mississippi, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, that the ques- 
tions propounded by the very able Sen- 
ator from Ohio are very pertinent in- 
quiries, and I think the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee has responded 
from the record of the Judicial Confer- 
ence. 

We in Colorado have had occasion to 
talk to present Federal judges. We have 
had occasion to look into the records of 
the Judicial Conference. I thought it 
might be helpful to the Senator from 
Ohio to offer what we have learned. 
We look at the caseload and the increase 
in population, and we go to our judges 
and ask, “What is the situation?” Our 
judges have written us. 

More than that, we have gone to the 
records of the Judicial Conference to 
determine whether or not we need a 
judge. I am referring to Colorado. I 
use Colorado as anexample. The situa- 
tion may be different elsewhere. 

The Judicial Conference has said 6 
months between the filing of simple 
suits and the time of trial is an ideal 
period. Some have called this figure 
unrealistic. Real or not, the sad fact 
is that in fiscal 1960 the national me- 
dian time between filing and trial was 
15.4 months. The median time in Colo- 
rado was 23.7—almost 2 years. 

It is an unhappy fact that the na- 
tional median interval between issue and 
trial is 11.5 months; in Colorado, it is 
17.1 months. And the national median 
interval in civil suits from filing to dis- 
position stands at 17.8 months; Colo- 
rado’s median interval is 26.1 months. 

For the last 5 years the number of 
criminal trials in our district of Colo- 
rado has averaged twice the national 
average per judge; 55 percent of the 
total trial time in the district has been 
taken by criminal cases, compared to the 
national average of 31 percent. 

Let me make a brief statement about 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to add my 
support today to the proposal of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, sponsored by Senators 
EASTLAND and JOHNSTON as S. 912, to 
create 69 new Federal district and cir- 
cuit judgeships. 

The great and pressing need for these 
additional judges has been testified to, 
year in and year out, for many years, by 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. 

Both Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy, both Attorneys General William 
Rogers and Robert Kennedy have called 
for the creation of new judgeships. 

Just to look at the heavy caseload, the 
increasing delays in litigation, and the 
great backlog which currently burdens 
our Federal courts is to be convinced of 
the pressing—indeed crucial—need for 
these additional judges. 

The new Attorney General has said: 

Delay in the disposition of judicial busi- 
ness is not only a catastrophe to the litigants 
whose properties and liberties are at stake, 
but also to the public generally. 
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Failure to provide a forum in which liti- 
gation may be disposed of within a rea- 
sonable time works to thwart justice, causes 
considerable hardship, and will tend to de- 
stroy respect for our judicial system, a bul- 
wark of our democracy. 


In this I heartily concur. 

The old maxim, “Justice delayed is 
justice denied,” is here applicable. The 
respect the citizens of our democracy 
hold for justice and the courts is in part 
dependent upon their right to a fair and 
prompt trial. It should be evident to all 
that justice, which may require 2 years 
or more to obtain, is neither prompt nor 
fair. 

As an example of the importance of 
prompt affirmative action on this bill by 
the Congress, let me give the Senate in- 
formation on the judicial district of my 
own State of Colorado. 

This information is taken from a re- 
port on the judicial business of the U.S. 
District Court of Colorado, prepared un- 
der the direction of an old friend and a 
respected Coloradoan, Will Shafroth, 
Deputy Director, Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts. 

Colorado, since 1954, has had two Fed- 
eral judges sitting in its district. Our 
State has been fortunate in the quality 
and ability of its judges. 

Chief Judge W. Lee Knous, a previous 
Governor and a man both loved and re- 
spected, served with honor and distinc- 
tion until his death in December 1959. 
With him on the bench, until elevated to 
the court of appeals, was Judge Jean 
Breitenstein. Judge Breitenstein was re- 
placed by Judge Alfred A. Arraj who now 
presides with Judge Hatfield Chilson who 
entered on duty March 17, 1960. 

These men are honorable, diligent, ef- 
fective men. 

Judges Arraj and Chilson have worked 
with energy and dedication, even for- 
going vacations, in their efforts to master 
the backlog of cases currently on the 
docket. By their efforts the backlog has 
been kept from growing but it has not 
been diminished. Judge Arraj has said: 

We badly need now, and have needed for a 
long time, a third judge here. 


The Judicial Conference has said 6 
months between the filing of civil suits 
and the time of trial is an ideal period; 
some have called this figure unrealistic. 
Real or not, the sad fact is that in fiscal 
1960 the national median time between 
filing and trial, was 15.4 months. The 
median time in Colorado was 23.7—al- 
most 2 years. 

It is an unhappy fact that the na- 
tional median interval between issue and 
trial is 11.5 months; in Colorado, it is 
17.1 months. And the national median 
interval in civil suits from filing to dis- 
position stands at 17.8 months; Colo- 
rado’s median interval is 26.1 months. 

For the last 5 years the number of 
criminal trials in our district of Colo- 
rado has averaged twice the national av- 
erage per judge. Fifty-five percent of 
the total trial time in the district has 
been taken by criminal cases, compared 
to the national average of 31 percent. 

This heavy criminal case burden in 
part accounts for the large backlog of 
civil cases burdening the Colorado dis- 
trict: As of June 30, 1960, there were 
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392 civil cases pending before the court. 
In fiscal year 1960, 382 civil suits were 
instituted, and 394 terminated. The 
backlog of civil cases has quadrupled in 
the last 20 years—from 99 in 1941 to 
392 in 1960. 

Colorado is one of the fastest grow- 
ing States in the Union. In 10 years 
our population has grown by 37 per- 
cent; it now stands at over 1,740,000. 
Metropolitan Denver, our largest city, is 
now approaching the million mark, and 
there is every reason to believe the city 
and the State will continue to grow at 
a comparable pace. 

Because of these facts, this session, 
as in the last, the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] joined with me 
in sponsoring a bill to provide for the 
appointment of an additional district 
judge for Colorado. 

I am especially pleased to note that 
the President has seen fit to incorpo- 
rate our bill, S. 157, within the proposal 
which we consider today. 

The additional district judge for Colo- 
rado, plus the additional circuit judge 
for the 10th circuit, I assure the Senate, 
will go far toward guaranteeing that 
justice will be served, promptly and 
fully. I know that Colorado’s need for 
relief is not unique; all over the country 
Federal judicial districts are similarly 
hard pressed. I cannot, therefore, sup- 
port too strongly this measure. I urge 
its prompt adoption. 

We looked at the situation in Colo- 
rado. We looked at the records. What 
about the trial? What about the crim- 
inal cases? How long does it take to 
clear the dockets? 

It was based on this sort of investiga- 
tion and examination of the records of 
the Federal judges that my colleague 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] and my- 
self came to the conclusion that we 
needed a judge. The Judicial Confer- 
ence reached the same _ conclusion 
independently. 

I think the point made by the chair- 
man of the committee is that these dis- 
trict judges are independent men. The 
Judicial Conference is headed by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. ‘The 
circuit judges and the district judges 
meet in conference. What else do they 
have? They have an administrative of- 
fice, and the men in that office are 
watching the backlog of cases. 

I have given this general outline. The 
situation may be different in Ohio. The 
able chairman knows that we in the 
Judiciary Committee have sought to curb 
and limit the number of cases going into 
the Federal courts, because of the tre- 
mendous backlog. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is _ correct. 
We raised the minimum jurisdiction of 
the district courts from $3,000 to $10,000. 

I may say to the Senator from Ohio 
that my information is, with respect to 
the request for the two judges in the 
northern district of Ohio, that even 
though the caseload is reduced because 
of the increased jurisdictional amount, 
the workload is still great because of 
the kind and caliber of cases pending. 
That was the reason why the Judicial 
Conference recommended two additional 
judges. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Colorado, based on his own experience, 
I think would subscribe to the idea that 
a period of 6 months within which to 
bring a case to issue, from the filing of 
proper pleadings and all the prelimi- 
naries to the trial of the case, is a little 
unreasonable to expect. 

Mr. CARROLL. Some have said it 
is unrealistic. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, is the number of 
judges recommended a complete dupli- 
cate of what the Judicial Conference 
has suggested? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it a complete 
duplicate? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. Has any modi- 
fication been made of the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference ? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, it depends on 
where the judgeships have been added. 

I am not going to be bound in every 
instance by that, but the judgeships 
have been approved by the committee, 
which reports to the Judicial Confer- 
ence. The Judicial Conference does not 
meet until later this year. It is our 
judgment that the recommendations 
will be approved at that time. 

I should like to make another state- 
ment in regard to the northern district 
of Ohio; that is, it takes 2 years to get 
a@ case disposed of there. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The time is down to 
18 months now. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I inquired today, and 
I was told that. 

Have the recommendations of the Ju- 
dicial Conference been reduced, as dis- 
tinguished from increased, in regard 
to numbers recommended? 

Mr. EASTLAND. They have been 
increased. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In any instance has 
there been a reduction? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the recommenda- 
tion of the Judicial Conference was ac- 
cepted fully as to numbers, except in 
those instances when requests were 
made to provide a number over and 
above that which was recommended? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Thatistrue. There 
has been a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which has con- 
stantly worked on the problem. That 
was first done under the late Senator 
Hennings, and also under the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsToN]. 
We thought the requests were merited. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not taking ex- 
ception at all. I recognize the excel- 
lence of the work which has been done 
by the Senators. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to 
make a comment, from the report on 
the northern district of Ohio. The 
improvement in recent years of the 
number of pending civil cases has tend- 
ed to mask the fact that the Cleveland 
area generates a constant stream of big 
cases which have not been tried and 
which will require substantial trial time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is one question 
I do not think was answered. When 
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the bill was originally introduced—I 
think it was in 1957—what was the 
backlog in the northern district of Ohio? 
Ohio? 

Mr. EASTLAND. We will have to get 
that information and put it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to have 
that information. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask if 
the Judicial Conference made any rec- 
ommendation regarding the district 
cae in Kentucky, or the sixth circuit. 

. EASTLAND. There has been no 
TS eliatien for district judgeships 
in Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Did the Judicial Con- 
ference make any recommendation re- 
garding additional judges for the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; it did not. 

Mr. COOPER. Is there a backlog of 
cases in this district? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No, there is not. 

Mr. COOPER. There has been a great 
deal of talk about the incidence of crime 
in the District of Columbia. I simply 
wondered if this were the result of a lack 
of judges. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. There is no 
backlog of cases in the District of Colum- 
bia. The courts in the District of Colum- 
bia handle more cases than do the courts 
in the southern district of New York. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question, and to preface 
it by saying that I recognize the valuable 
work done by the chairman and by the 
members of the committee. 

Is it not correct that the statement in 
regard to the backlog of cases and the 
necessity for judges—and, therefore, the 
incidence of crime which follows such 
a condition—is a statement which has 
been true for the last 5 or 6 years? Has 
it not been true ever since President 
Eisenhower recommended, several years 
ago, that additional judgeships be 
created? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think so. I think 
the need has grown since he first recom- 
mended the judgeships. Of course, we 
created 30 additional judgeships. 

Mr. COOPER. The President rec- 
ommended year after year that addi- 
tional judgeships be created because of 
the great need which existed. Is it not 
correct that the majority would not do 
anything at all? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; 
correct. 

Mr.COOPER. It is correct since 1954. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Congress, in 
1954, did pass an omnibus judgeship bill 
which provided 30 additional judgeships. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct, but 
since that time there have been addi- 
tional recommendations. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There have been 
nine instances when the President’s re- 
quests were turned down by a Republi- 
can Congress. That has nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. 


President, will 


that is not 
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Mr. EASTLAND. As the Senator 
knows, I have always favored a judge- 
ship bill. 

Mr.COOPER. Iam glad the commit- 
tee has taken action, and I compliment 
the chairman, but in fairness I believe it 
is proper for me to ask another question. 
I am sure recommendations were made 
in 1957, 1959, and 1960 for additional 
judgeships, and since about 1955 the 
majority has done nothing about provid- 
ing them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course that is 
true, but in 1958 the Committee on the 
Judiciary reported a judgeship bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to my friend 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to say, in 
answer to the question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio to the chair- 
man of the committee, in regard to 
whether the judgeships were recom- 
mended to parallel the recommenda- 
tions of the Judicial Conference—the 
Senator from Mississippi answered in 
regard to those which were added—that 
these have been cleared through the 
committees of the Judicial Conference. 
Is that not a fact? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. They go 
from there to the Congress. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
situation, because one of the judgeships 
involves the State of Washington. The 
Federal judge from Seattle is a member 
designated by the ninth circuit. I am 
informed that the group will meet again 
on March 11 or March 12, at which time 
they will confirm, in the opinion of the 
judge, what the committees have recom- 
mended. 

The few additional judgeships which 
were recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee then will be confirmed by the 
Judicial Conference, and this will occur 
perhaps before the bill is through con- 
ference. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course that will 
be true. In a number of instances we 
have included judgeships in the bill be- 
cause we knew what was going to hap- 
pen. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The committee 
did not proceed of its own volition to 
simply add extra judgeships here and 
there. This is something which has 
been considered for a long time, by the 
Judicial Conference and by its commit- 
tees. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The question was 
asked about the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know the 
answer in regard to the District of Co- 
lumbia. I was talking about other 
judgeships. 

Mr.EASTLAND. Very well. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman one more question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. On page 5, line 3 
of the bill the so-called judicial status 
of the western and eastern districts of 
the State of Washington has been 
changed. I wish to commend the com- 
mittee for doing that, because the judge 
who heretofore has acted as a judge in 
both districts does a great deal of work, 
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but the work in western Washington has 
increased so much that he should be 
there. I think the Judicial Conference 
so recommended. The new judge could 
be a roving judge. 

I commend the committee for putting 
that language in the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Washington. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will yield to the 
Senator from Texas in a moment. 

Mr. President, these things are not 
handled in a haphazard manner. 

A question was asked about the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Federal judges 
in the District of Columbia were asked 
by the Judicial Conference about the 
matter, and they voted against creating 
additional judgeships. They said the 
judgeships were adequate in number to 
handle the cases. 

The matter did not rest simply with 
what they said, because a study of case- 
loads was made, and it was determined 
that the judges could handle the case- 
load. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I should like to commend the committee 
for the thorough documentation of the 
judgeship bill which is contained in the 
hearings and in the report. I have been 
studying the portion which deals with 
my own State. The entire report covers 
some 369 pages. 

I note there have been four judgeships 
recommended for Texas, which have 
been requested by the Judicial Confer- 
ence. The State board of directors of 
the State bar recently endorsed a recom- 
mendation that four new judgeships be 
created in Texas. 

I introduced a bill earlier requesting 
three judgeships. This recommenda- 
tion is for four judgeships. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I did not under- 
stand whether the Senator asked me a 
question. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I was going to 
ask the Senator a question, for I am sure 
the committee considered the matter. 

In the southern district of Texas did 
the committee consider, in adding one 
judge, the fact that the population in- 
creased from 1% million to 2% million 
without the addition of any judges? The 
northern district of Texas—including 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, San 
Angelo, Lubbock, Abilene, and Ama- 
rillo—has a population of about 3 million 
people, which is approximately double 
the population in the last issued census. 
For the eastern district of Texas, where 
the population has not increased so fast, 
no additional judgeship was requested. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator. 


Mr. EASTLAND. I yield the floor. 

Mr. ENGLE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alaska. 
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A SECOND FEDERAL JUDGE FOR ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
indeed the whole committee for its 
speed in reporting the bill to create ad- 
ditional Federal circuit and district 
judges. It is clear that these judgeships 
are needed. Our court calendars have 
long been clogged, and it is axiomatic 
that justice delayed is often justice 
denied. 

We in Alaska are particularly pleased 
that the bill contains a provision for a 
second Federal district judge in Alaska. 
Our statehood bill enacted 24% years ago 
provided for only one Federal judge. 

Alaska’s lone Federal judge has had 
to hold court in an area larger than 
falls to the lot of any other Federal 
judge. Alaska’s area of 586,000 square 
miles is one-fifth the area of the 48 
older States. Hearings in Federal 
cases will have to be held in commu- 
nities hundreds of miles apart in 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Nome, and perhaps elsewhere. 

Apart from the large backlog of 
existing cases these distances are too 
great to subject a single district judge 
to such extensive journeyings. 

In the 86th Congress I introduced a 
bill for the creation of a second district 
judgeship in Alaska. The second judge- 
ship had the support of the Alaska Bar 
Association and was endorsed by the 
Judicial Conference. 

But in the last Congress no action 
was taken to create any new judgeships. 
In this session the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee was gracious enough 
and appreciative enough of Alaska’s 
problem and need to permit the inclu- 
sion of the Alaska judgeship in the 
omnibus judgeship bill. 

Let us hope that the bill will be 
speedily enacted. We know that it will 
be signed by President Kennedy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks on 
the judgeship bill, which I shall now 
make, may be printed as a part of the 
debate on the subject, as that is the 
business which is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in Jan- 
uary of this year, my colleague [Mr. 
KEATING] and I introduced proposed 
legislation to add three additional cir- 
cuit judges for the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit in New York, and 
six additional district judges for the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York and two additional 
district judges for the U.S. District Court 
for the Eastern District of New York. I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment we issued at that time on this 
subject may. be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT IssuED By SENATORS JAVITS AND 
KEATING 

= ee Jacosp K, Javirs and KENNETH 

B. KEATING, New York Republicans, are to- 
day introducing in the Senate a bill to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional 
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judges for the Court of Appeals for the 

Second Circuit and the district courts for 

= yee and eastern districts of New 
ork. 

The bill would provide: 

1. Three additional circuit judges for the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

2. Six additional district judges for US. 
District Court for the Southern District of 
New York. 

3. Two additional district judges for U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York. 

A joint introductory statement by Sena- 
tors JAvirs and KegaTiIne follows: 

“The need for additional judges in the 
second circuit and the southern and eastern 
districts of New York has been established 
beyond a doubt. Extensive studies have 
been conducted not only by the Congress, 
but by bar associations and other interested 
private groups. It now takes from approxi- 
mately 2 years in the southern district to 
4 years in the eastern district to reach trial 
in an ordinary civil case. This certainly 
cannot be called adequate justice for the 
litigants involved. 

“The proposals for additional judges, 
which we advocate, are based upon a report 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and are actively supported by the 
bench and bar of the affected jurisdictions. 

“Also, these new judgeships were recom- 
mended in a joint report by the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York; New 
York County Lawyers Association; Bronx 
County Bar Association; Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation (Empire State chapter); the Mari- 
time Law Association of the United States; 
and New York Patent Law Association. Their 
report points out that because of the par- 
ticular location of the southern district, it 
handles over one-third of all antitrust cases, 
and almost half of the admiralty cases pend- 
ing in the entire Nation. 

“The size of the six-member Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit has not changed 
since 1938. This proposal would add three 
additional judges to that court to help cope 
with the tremendous increase in the court’s 
business. 

“For the past 5 years, the number of cases 
filed per judge in the second circuit, which 
comprises New York, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont, has been over 50 percent more than 
the national average. In the first half of the 
fiscal year 1960, the second circuit had more 
cases filed with it than any other circuit 
except the fifth circuit. 

“In the eastern district of New York, up 
to 4 years may pass before a case filed is 
reached for trial. Periodically, corps of visit- 
ing judges have even been enlisted by the 
eastern district to aid in clearing its con- 
gested calendars. The caseload per judge in 
this district is the highest in the country. 
By increasing the number of district judges 
in the eastern district from six to eight, the 
present caseload per judge would be con- 
siderably reduced. 

“The southern district of New York is 
the largest district court in this country. Its 
calendar on December 31, 1959, represented 
one-fifth of all of the civil cases pending in 
the district courts. Yet, the district’s 18 
judges comprise only one-twelfth of district 
court judgeships in the 86 Federal districts. 
Since 1957, the caseload per judge of both 
civil and criminal cases in the southern dis- 
trict has increased over 10 percent. It is 
hoped that by increasing the number of 
judgeships from 18 to 24 in this district that 
all litigants will be granted a speedy and 
deliberate determination of their lawsuits. 

“Legislation for new judgeships has bogged 
down before in political controversies about 
the appointees. The litigant who must 
wait years to have his case heard is not in- 
terested in the political affiliation of the 
presiding judge, but he is vitally concerned 
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with his qualifications. To expedite the ad- 
ministration of justice these judgeships 
should be appointments on merit, and we 
propose to cooperate toward that end.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, similarly, 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment I made in introducing similar 
proposed legislation on March 18, 1959, 
analyzing the condition of congestion 
of our courts and the workloads of our 
judges, may be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 

The enormous caseload imposed upon the 
"judges in these three Federal courts, far in 
excess of the national average, has resulted 
in an intolerable situation. Citizens who 
seek their rights in these courts often ex- 
perience a delay of up to 4 years between 
the time their case is filed and final trial. 
Additional judicial manpower is essential to 
help assure the prompt administration of 
justice in the jurisdictional area concerned 
which is populated by nearly 19 million 
people. 

The omnibus judgeship bill introduced last 
year by the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for the appointment of 34 additional 
Federal judges including the 7 provided in 
the bill Senator Keatinc and I are introduc- 
ing today. The proposal for a seventh judge 
for the second circuit court of appeals was 
part of a measure first introduced by myself 
and Senator Ives during the last Congress; 
this bill was passed by the Senate but not 
acted upon in the House before adjournment. 
The longer we delay, the more acute the 
situation becomes. In the last 4 years, the 
average number of appeals per judge has 
soared to 92, practically double the national 
average of 54. However, it was in 1955, when 
the caseload was considerably lower, that the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
originally endorsed the need for another 
judge in the second circuit based on the 
amount of judicial business then being car- 
ried on in this court which covers Vermont 
and Connecticut as well as New York. 

Regarding the additional judgeships re- 
quired in the eastern and southern districts 
of New York, a review of other statistics 
compiled by the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts, shows that in recent years these 
two courts have been vying for the un- 
fortunate distinction of having the longest 
time lag in the entire country for disposi- 
tion of civil cases settled after trial. Pres- 
ently, the eastern district has a record delay 
in such cases of 49.9 months, which is 8 
times longer than the 6-month period the 
Judicial Conference considers reasonable. 
Under those circumstances, our proposal to 
increase, from six to eight, the total number 
of judges in that district seems extremely 
modest. 

We also propose to raise from 18 to 22, 
the number of judges serving in the south- 
ern district of New York. Located in the 
world’s commercial and industrial center, it 
is the biggest trial court in the entire Fed- 
eral system, and according to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee’s report in 1957, it has 
a history best described “only in terms of 
excessive caseloads, large numbers of pro- 
tracted cases, a continual accumulation of 
arrearages and mounting delay.” Four more 
judges would seem to represent a minimum 
addition in this district, where there was 
a backlog of over 10,000 cases in 1958, with 
578 civil cases pending per judge. 

Court reform at all levels has become a 
major issue in New York State in recent 
years, where there is growing public aware- 
ness and concern that justice delayed for a 
prolonged period of time is often equivalent 
to justice denied. Successful efforts have 
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been made to institute more efficient calen- 
dar procedures in the southern district, for 
example, and it is certainly possible that the 
State legislature will enact comprehensive 
court reform legislation during the current 
session. In light of the extensive hearings 
held by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and its favorable report on a similar Ives- 
Javits judgeship bill, along with the 4- 
year-old recommendations of the Judicial 
Conference, and the mounting impartial sta- 
tistical evidence from the courts themselves, 
I hope Congress will act promptly on this 
bill. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a joint report 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, the New York County 
Lawyers Association, the Bronx County 
Bar Association, the Federal Bar As- 
sociation, Empire State chapter, the 
Maritime Law Association of the United 
States, and the New York Patent Law 
Association be printed at this point in 
my remarks. The report is entitled 
“Report on the Need for Six Additional 
Judges for the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of New York.” 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 


REPORT ON THE NEED FOR Srx ADDITIONAL 
JUDGES FOR THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT oF NEW YorK 


(Submitted by the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York; New York Coun- 
ty Lawyers Association; Bronx County 
Bar Association; Federal Bar Association 
(Empire State chapter); the Maritime 
Law Association of the United States; and 
New York Patent Law Association) 


The bar associations submitting this re- 
port are deeply concerned over a threatened 
breakdown in the administration of justice 
in the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York because of an insuffi- 
cient number of judges in that court to 
handle its ever-growing business. Our 
members, whose practice constitutes the 
primary work of the court, firmly believe 
that unless Congress promptly enacts legis- 
lation creating six additional judgeships for 
the southern district of New York, as rec- 
ommended by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, such a breakdown may 
occur. 

While the need for additional judges is a 
problem which is not confined to the south- 
ern district of New York alone, the south- 
ern district is unique in terms of the 
volume and character of the matters that 
come before it, and should be treated as 
such. Not only does this court handle a 
greater volume of business than any other 
Federal district court, but, situated as it is 
at the hub of the Nation’s largest economic, 
shipping and financial center, this court is 
constantly being called upon to decide mat- 
ters of vital and unusual importance to the 
country at large—matters involving more 
complex and difficult factual and legal 
problems than those found on the dockets 
of most other Federal district courts. Such 
matters, whether disposed of before or after 
trial, inevitably require more time than the 
relatively simpler cases that characterize 
most other Federal dockets. 

As of July 1, 1959, out of the Nation’s 
total Federal civil caseload of 56,4301 cases 
this district alone had pending before it 
10,937 civil, cases. But, as indicated above, 
bare statistical data concerning the number 


2Unless otherwise noted, all figures are 
taken from the annual report of the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts, Washington, D.C., September 1959. 
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of cases pending does not give the full 
measure of judicial output because in this 
caseload there is an unusually large per- 
centage of highly complicated matters 
which will take far more time to dispose of 
than the ordinary cases. This load includes: 
33 Government antitrust cases, or over one- 
third such cases pending in the country; 
237 patent suits, constituting almost one- 
fifth of all such cases in the United States; 
2,376 admiralty proceedings (exclusive of 
Jones Act personal injury cases) represent- 
ing over two-fifths of all admiralty matters 
on file in the Federal courts; 117 private 
antitrust suits, or about 20 percent of all 
such litigation in the Federal courts, and 
approximately 25 Robinson-Patman Act 
cases.” 

Likewise high is the percentage of other 
cases that involve complex fields of industry, 
services and enterprises, ranging from bot- 
tled baby foods and bananas to copyright 
music, watches, radio tubes, computers, 
television broadcasting, color photography, 
and prize fight promotion. These suits are 
of the type referred to colloquially by bench 
and bar as “the big case.” Estimates of 
trial time required range from several weeks 
to almost a year per case, and the amounts 
of damages claimed run in many cases to 
over a million dollars each. 

The implications of this unique type of 
caseload may be gathered by reference to 
some examples. In the admiralty field, for 
instance, the much publicized limitation of 
liability proceedings affecting the SS Andrea 
Doria and the MV Stockholm are recorded 
statistically as only two cases. However, they 
actually represent a vast number of separate 
suits, 1 for each claim, and in these 2 
cases there were approximately 3,500 claims 
filed, many of which involved settlement of 
infants’ and deceased persons’ claims. 

The recent Bethlehem-Youngstown Steel 
merger case, a Government antitrust suit 
tried in the southern district before Judge 
Edward Weinfeld in 1958, is another typical 
example, There a motion for summary 
judgment (see United States vy. Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., 157 F. Supp. 877 for decision) re- 
quired the court to consider affidavits, ex- 
hibits, and briefs exceeding 400 pages. De- 
spite complete cooperation on all sides to 
shorten the trial through pretrial confer- 
ences and stipulations (one of which was 
600 pages long) the trial record ran to 12,000 
pages and required the judge to spend a very 
substantial part of 6 months in chambers 
before handing down an 88-page decision 
(at 168 F. Supp. 576), plus 199 pages of find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law. 

The statistics in the Government suit 
against the investment bankers, United 
States v. Henry S. Morgan et al. (118 F. Supp. 
621 (SDNY 1953)), tried before Judge Me- 
dina, reveal the true character of the “big 
case.’ That case involved 6,848 pages of 
pretrial depositions, interrogatories, and or- 
ders; 10,640 pretrial exhibits, consisting of 
43,252 pages; 196 pretrial and interim mo- 
tions, briefs, and memorandums, plus 376 
separate charts and tables prepared by the 
parties, totaling 3,846 pages; 309 courtroom 
days of trial, plus 25 days of off-the-record 
conferences between court and counsel; 
23,962 printed pages of trial transcript; 4,469 
trial exhibits totaling 20,474 pages plus 2,967 
pages marked for identification; 417 pages 
devoted to the court’s opinion. 

Yet the Morgan case would be counted as 
but one case in statistical records. 

In his field study of the operations of the 
U.S. courts (report to Senate Appropriations 
Committee, April 1959), Mr. Paul J. Cotter 
stated that “the problem of the complicated 
case exists to a high degree” in this district, 
and that it has the largest number of “long 
and complicated cases” in the country. 


2Estimated by Chief Judge Sylvester J. 
Ryan. 
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Such litigation demands much more of a 
judge’s time and intellect than the hours 
spent on the trial itself. Before trial the 
parties usually present difficult factual and 
legal questions by way of a series of motions 
accompanied by voluminous papers and 
briefs which must be studied for a consid- 
erable length of time in chambers before 
they can intelligently be decided. During 
trial many more hours must be spent ana- 
. lyzing minutes and exhibits and preparing 
jury charges; and in nonjury cases (which 
are customary in the complicated patent and 
admiralty proceedings, and in many anti- 
trust suits) the judge must “after the trial” 
study the exhibits, transcripts, and briefs 
before drafting and filing his findings, con- 
clusions, and opinion. 

In addition to the many protracted cases 
on its civil docket, the southern district of 
New York has also been the venue for an 
unusually large number of so-called big 
criminal cases, such as the recently con- 
cluded Apalachin trial and the Genovese 
narcotics case which was tried in April 1959. 
It should be noted that the southern district 
handles approximately 1,100 criminal prose- 
cutions annually, which cannot be deferred, 
since the Constitution guarantees the ac- 
cused a prompt disposition; and that this 
consumes the full time of 4 judges, making 
them unavailable for civil cases. 

To handle this enormous and complex 
caseload, which in sheer numbers consti- 
tutes 20 percent of the civil cases pending 
in all the Federal district courts, Congress 
has allocated to the southern district of 
New York only 18 judges, or 7 percent of 
the total number of Federal district judges 
in the country. According to the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts, Warren Olney III, “No district is as 
undermanned as the southern district of 
New York.” 

The 10,937 pending cases in the southern 
district breaks down to an average of 608 
cases pending per judge. There are 12 Fed- 
eral districts, including the southern district 
of New York, which have 5 or more judges. 
All of these districts are located in metro- 
politan areas and handle approximately 45 
percent of all new civil cases filed in the 86 
districts having purely Federal jurisdiction.’ 

The average caseload pending before each 
judge in these 12 districts was 321 cases as 
of June 30, 1959. In other words, each of 
the judges in the southern district of New 
York has on the average almost twice the 
number of cases pending before him as the 
judges of these other metropolitan districts. 
The situation as of June 30, 1958, was much 
the same: At that time, in the same 12 met- 
ropolitan districts, the average number of 
cases pending per judge was 336, while in 
the southern district of New York the aver- 
age caseload per judge was 578. And the 
average caseload of the judges in all 86 
districts having exclusive Federal jurisdic- 
tion was 249 and 270 in those years. 

Of course, if this unduly large number of 
cases pending per judge in the southern dis- 
trict of New York could be attributed to in- 
efficiency or a lack of industriousness on the 
part of its judges, the creation of additional 
judgeships obviously would not be the solu- 
tion to the problem. But the record estab- 
lishes conclusively that this is not the case. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the 
judges in the southern district of New York 
on the average disposed of 334 cases per judge, 
as compared to an average of 253 cases per 
judge in the 12 metropolitan districts de- 


® These are Massachusetts, the eastern and 
southern districts of New York, New Jersey, 
the eastern and western districts of Penn- 
sylvania, the southern district of Florida, 
the eastern district of Michigan, the north- 
ern district of Ohio, the northern district 
of Illinois, and the northern and southern 
districts of California. 
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scribed above. A comparison for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, likewise reveals 
that the southern district disposed of a sub- 
stantially greater number of cases per judge 
than the average of the other metropolitan 
districts. The average number of cases dis- 
posed of per judge for all 86 districts having 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction was even 
lower: In 1959 the figure was 236 cases dis- 
posed of per judge, and in 1958 the average 
number of cases disposed of per judge was 
231. 

Yet, despite the fact that through a pro- 
digious effort the judges in the southern 
district of New York disposed of a much 
higher than average number of cases in both 
1958 and 1959, their caseload continues to 
swell: In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, 6,732 * new cases were filed in the south- 
ern district and 4,896 cases were disposed 
of. Last year 6,549 new cases were filed and 
a total of 6,011 cases disposed of. Thus, 
from July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1959, the back- 
log of pending cases has increased by 2,374 
cases in this district even though its judges 
are working harder than ever. Any further 
efforts to increase the output per judge pose 
the risk that judges will be forced uncon- 
sciously to sacrifice the quality of justice 
expected of them in an effort to keep up with 
the increasing workload. There is a limit to 
the burden that can be handled efficiently, 
even by the most conscientious judge. If he 
exceeds that limit his very attempt to keep 
up with the excessive burden is self-defeat- 
ing since mental exhaustion will undoubted- 
ly have an adverse effect upon all of his 
work, not just the excess. 

The steady increase in this district’s back- 
log does not completely reflect the serious- 
ness of the situation. With an inadequate 
number of judges to handle the entire case- 
load before it, there is a natural tendency on 
the part of the court to dispose of the 
shorter cases first and defer the more com- 
plicated and protracted ones, since trial of 
these cases would consume months of the 
time of the judges involved and resuit in a 
sharp increase in the number of cases form- 
ing the backlog. This tendency to handle 
the shorter cases first, however, increases 
the hard core of the protracted and compli- 
cated cases, especially when one realizes that 
from 2 to 3 percent of the current filings 
or approximately 150 new cases each year are 
of the complicated and protracted type. Re- 
cently Chief Judge Ryan has assigned 4 or 5 
complicated and protracted cases apiece for 
all purposes to each of the 18 judges, and we 
may therefore expect that when trial of some 
of these cases is commenced in 1960 the 
delay in handling of regular run-of-the-mill 
cases will be increased. 

Nor have efforts on the part of Congress 
to stem the engulfing tide of new cases being 
brought in the Federal courts met with suc- 
cess in the southern district of New York. 
When Congress passed the Jurisdictional Act 
of July 25, 1958, which raised the minimum 
jurisdictional amount from $3,000 to $10,- 
000 in diversity cases, it was anticipated that 
this would result in a sharp decrease in the 
number of such cases being brought in the 
Federal courts, because, of the 67,115 cases 
filed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, throughout the United States, 25,709 
were diversity cases. From the standpoint 
of the country as a whole, the statute had its 
desired effect since there was an overall de- 
cline of 32.6 percent in the number of such 
cases filed in the fiscal year 1959. Unfor- 
tunately, this decline occurred in districts 
other than the southern district of New 
York. In this district, while the number of 
private civil cases filed in the fiscal year 
1959 declined slightly from the previous year 


‘Field study of the operations of US. 
courts—report to Senate Appropriations 
Committee, April 1959 (prepared by Paul 
S. Cotter). 
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(5,388 filed in 1959 as compared to 5,764 filed 
in 1958), the total number of civil cases 
commenced in the southern district for 1959 
remained substantially the same as it was 
in 1958; viz, 6,549 as compared with 6.7275 
Furthermore, an examination of the docket 
in the southern district for the first 4 months 
of the current fiscal year (1959-60) reveals 
that 2,357 new civil cases have been filed, or 
an average of approximately 600 suits per 
month, which would mean that we may ex- 
pect the total for the current year to exceed 
7,100 new civil actions. 

Thus, while the number of civil actions 
being commenced in most other districts is 
on the decline, the number in the southern 
district of New York is still increasing de- 
spite the new act. It should also be noted 
that the great majority of cases pending in 
the southern district consist principally of 
private civil suits rather than suits by or 
against the Government, a fact of consider- 
able significance in assessing the court’s 
workload, since it is generally accepted that 
“private civil cases take much more time of 
the judges than Government cases.” ¢ 

Other new Federal legislation enacted by 
Congress at its last session may also lead to 
additional litigation in the southern district 
of New York. One example of this legisla- 
tion is the “Labor Management Report and 
Disclosure Act of 1959” (the so-called Land- 
rum-Griffin bill) enacted in September 1959 
(Public Law 86-257) which establishes new 
controls affecting labor unions and their re- 
lationships with union members. Both labor 
and management representatives have pre- 
dicted that this act will lead to a flood of 
litigation by individual union members and 
employees seeking to enforce rights accorded 
them under the law. The southern district 
of New York, which is the situs of the head- 
quarters of many important unions will un- 
doubtedly be invoked in such cases. We 
may further anticipate that future sessions 
of Congress will pass additional legislation in 
other fields that will likewise add to this im- 
portant court’s burden. 

What has been the result thus far of this 
tremendous caseload in the southern dis- 
trict? The median interval between issue 
and trial in this district during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, was 19.1 months 
as distinguished from an average median 
interval of 10.3 months in the 86 districts 
having exclusive Federal jurisdiction. And 
the time between the filing of a complaint 
and trial was 26.7 months in the southern 
district as compared with 15.3 months in 
these same 86 districts during that same 
period. 

The delay of over 26 months between filing 
and trial in the southern district causes 
hardships to litigants and brings the court 
into disrepute in the eyes of the public. In 
patent infringement cases, for example, this 
inordinate delay has serious consequences 
for it has encouraged willful and wanton in- 
fringement of important patents toward the 
end of their term. Infringers, secure in the 
knowledge that if suit is brought in the 
southern district of New York no determina- 
tion of the issues involved is probable 
until after the expiration date of the patent, 
have deliberately embarked on infringement 
activities toward the end of the term of 





5’ Three hundred and sixty-five civil cases 
per judge were filed in the southern district 
in the fiscal year 1959 as compared with an 
average of 238 such cases per judge in the 12 
largest Federal districts in the country (in- 
cluding the southern district of New York). 

*Quarterly report of the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts for 
the third quarter of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, p. 8, table C—1; testimony of 
Warren Olney III, Director, Administrative 
Office U.S. Courts, Jan. 26, 1959, hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the House of Ap- 
propriations, 86th Cong., Ist sess. (p. 56). 
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many patents, thus foreshortening the ef- 
fective term of such patents by several years. 

In areas of industry engaged in highly 
competitive research, patented inventions 
frequently become obsolete in a matter of 
years; and in these areas the value of a 
patent is seriously reduced if speedy relief 
against infringers is not available, and ab- 
sent value in the patent, the incentive for 
invention and development of new products 
disappears. 

But the problem in the southern district 
of New York is far more serious than one of 
delay alone. If the present rate of filings con- 
tinues without abatement, or increases as 
the first 4 months of 1959-60 indicate will be 
the case, and the court is given no relief in 
the form of new judges, we face a deteriora- 
tion in the very quality of justice that this 
distinguished court will be able to dispense 
in the future. Because it is inevitable that 
when the caseload on the individual judges 
becomes too heavy, not only does court con- 
gestion occur, but the quality of the justice 
which is dispensed must ultimately be ad- 
versely affected. 

We believe that this problem cannot be 
met by measures short of the enactment of 
legislation creating six additional judgeships. 
The court has welcomed any reasonable alter- 
native suggestions including the use of visit- 
ing judges from other districts and the adop- 
tion of various procedural reforms calculated 
to increase the court’s work product. But 
past experience has shown that the services 
of visiting judges, although welcomed with 
open arms, have limited utility since their 
help is of a temporary and transitory nature 
and they cannot therefore be assigned to deal 
with the court’s No. 1 problem which is the 
extraordinary number of complicated and 
protracted cases pending on its calendar. 
These judges invariably return after a few 
weeks to their respective home districts 
which are often hundreds or thousands of 
miles from New York. To ask them to con- 
tinue to handle a matter after they have 
returned to their home districts would not 
only be unfair to them and to the lawyers 
and litigants involved, but would also be im- 
practical. 

With respect to procedural reforms, efforts 
are continually being made toward improv- 
ing the court’s efficiency. These include 
studies presently underway of measures 
designed to eliminate waste of time on the 
part of the court and counsel in the hearing 
and disposition of motions, and of possible 
revisions in the court’s pretrial procedures. 
Even with such improvements, however, the 
court could never expect to increase its 
already prodigious work product to a point 
where it could keep abreast of the annual 
intake of new cases, much less to dispose of 
the huge backlog of pending litigation before 
it. 

After reviewing the manner in which the 
present 18 judges are assigned, we are con- 
vinced that a mirimum of 6 additional 
judgeships is required to enable the court 
to keep up with the current annual inflow 
of civil and criminal business. Any plan 
for assignment of the 24 judges would still 
necessitate continuation of the services of 
retired senior and visiting judges who would 
be utilized on shorter trials in order to en- 
able a portion of the regularly assigned 
judges to handle the many complicated 
and protracted cases instituted in this dis- 
trict. Adequate space and facilities are 
available to accommodate the six additional 
judges recommended. 

On behalf of our members we urge Con- 
gress as strongly as we can to enact promptly 
legislation creating six additional judge- 
ships for the southern district of New York 
before the problem has grown to such 
gargantuan proportions that the damage 
will be irreparable. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I have 
no other qualification to be here, I have 
the qualification of having been a prac- 
ticing lawyer for many years, and of 
very extensive experience, especially in 
the courts. I have tried cases not only 
in the State and Federal courts of my 
State; I have tried cases in many States 
of the United States. I have argued 
cases on appeal right up to the highest 
courts. I say advisedly, as a practicing 
lawyer, that if the public is not outraged, 
it ought to be outraged, by the way it has 
been treated in respect to the expansion 
of the Federal judiciary, particularly 
since the action we are about to take is 
long overdue. 

Justice delayed has been justice 
denied, especially in view of the prob- 
lems which have faced our courts, espe- 
cially in the busiest jurisdictions of the 
country, particularly the southern dis- 
trict of New York, and the eastern dis- 
trict of New York, and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, which 
covers those areas, is absolutely shock- 
ing. It would be a national disgrace in 
any country, and it certainly is in the 
United States. Not only is this action 
long overdue; we ought to be apologizing 
to the country for having “footballed”’ 
the judgeship bill around, largely for 
political reasons, as long as we have. 

It is wonderful news to the Federal 
bench, to State, county, and city bar 
associations, especially those in the area 
from which I come, to the member law- 
yers, and, most important of all, to the 
citizens who suffer from this denial of 
the prompt administration of justice, 
that we are finally about to get it. 

No nation can truly assert its ad- 
herence to democratic principles when 
the right to effective judicial remedy is 
frustrated by delay and inadequate 
process. 

We must go ahead now. We cannot 
let partisanship or legislative inertia 
impede us any longer. We must now 
proceed with all deliberate speed. 

The statements and report I have 
placed in the Recorp contain facts and 
figures about the way in which citizens 
have been disadvantaged and victim- 
ized, in my opinion, by this denial of 
prompt justice. 

I should like to add one further point. 
Yesterday the Attorney General of the 
United States testified before a com- 
mittee of the other body. We had no 
hearings before the Senate committee, 
I am very sorry to say; I wish we had. 
The Attorney General stated that the 
best qualified individuals should be se- 
lected to fill the vacancies on the bench. 
As a lawyer and a citizen, I commend 
the Attorney General for insisting on 
high and objective criteria in selecting 
our Federal judges. As a Senator from 
New York, I am particularly concerned 
that something be done about the al- 
most impossible workload of the judges 
in the southern and eastern district 
courts and the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. Therefore, together 
with my colleague the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatine], I pledge my efforts 
to work to assist the Attorney General 
to attain his objective of getting the 
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best qualified lawyers—and I assume 
that means without regard to party and 
without regard to politics—to fill these 
high and demanding positions of pub- 
lic service. 

I shall call upon the people of my 
State to help, and I shall urge our Bar 
Associations and other interested civil 
and professional groups in New York 
to lend themselves to this vital task, so 
that when the time comes we can move 
promptly to name judges who will be 
a credit to their profession, to their 
State, and to the principles of equal 
justice under law promptly adminis- 
tered. 

I intend, and I know that my col- 
league does, too, to take the Attorney 
General at his word. We will produce 
the best qualified men. Perhaps he can 
find others. We want very much to 
see this standard the one applied in 
implementing the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
understand that tomorrow the Senate 
may reach a vote on the bill under con- 
sideration, the purpose of which is to 
establish additional circuit and district 
judgeships. I hope and expect that the 
bill will pass by a substantial majority. 
I assure the Senate that my vote will be 
cast in the affirmative, because there are 
few subjects which have come before 
Congress in the last several years which 
have been more studied, more surveyed, 
more researched, and more debated. We 
have gone through all this before, and 
indicative of that fact is the compara- 
tively short debate which is now required 
on this measure. 

The senior Senator from New York 
has just now expressed willingness to 
cooperate with the Attorney General in 
selecting from New York, for the New 
York judicial appointments, the best 
qualified men available. 

If this bill, which provides for another 
district judge for Alaska, is enacted into 
law, for my part I should like to offer 
the Attorney General similar coopera- 
tion, to help select from the 49th State 
the very best available attorney to fill 
the additional seat on the Federal bench. 

Mr. President, perhaps I should speak 
briefly about the rather unique judicial 
situation which has prevailed in Alaska. 
Before the advent of statehood, our Fed- 
eral district court was empowered by 
the Congress to deal with both Terri- 
torial and Federal matters; and the Ter- 
ritorial judges had primary jurisdiction 
in all cases, Federal and Territorial. 

With the coming of statehood, there 
was created an Alaska Supreme Court 
and an Alaska Superior Court. 

Both of these courts have now been 
functioning for more than a year. AS 
a layman, I am informed, by those who 
are in a better position to know, that the 
transition from Federal to State judicial 
administration has proceeded with re- 
markable efficiency. 

Mr. President, what are the facts in 
regard to the need for another district 
judge in Alaska? I should say there are 
several facts which demonstrate the 
need. 

I do not think it necessary at this time 
to draw a comparison between the num- 
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ber of Federal cases pending in Alaska 
and the number of cases which await 
adjudication in other jurisdictions. 
However, other elements, especially one 
very important one, enter into our con- 
sideration of the problem in regard to 
Alaska. That important one is, of 
course, geographic, because physically it 
is almost impossible for only one Federal 
judge to handle the important Federal 
judicial affairs in our vast State, which 
is 586,000 square miles in extent—even 
larger than the State represented by the 
present Presiding Officer, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey]. 

The Judicial Conference, in approving 
the proposal to create another judgeship 
in Alaska, took this geographic factor in- 
to account when it recommended that 
an additional judgeship be created in 
Alaska. One Federal judge is simply 
too burdened to be able to give adequate 
and proper service to the litigants in so 
large a State. 

Mr. President, let there be no fear that 
if there be another district judge in 
Alaska, he will find time hanging heavy 
on his hands, because only the other 
day, when I was called upon by Judge 
Chambers, the chief judge of the Ninth 
Circuit, he told me that if either of the 
Alaska judges—assuming that a second 
one is appointed—finds himself with time 
on his hands, Judge Chambers will 
promptly assign that judge to preside in 
another of the Western States. 

In that connection, I wish to compli- 
ment the Judicial Conference for the 
sympathetic attention it has so long 
demonstrated toward the needs of 
judicial administration in Alaska. The 
membership of the Conference has al- 
ways been most gracious and helpful to 
us. This latest recommendation is but 
another example of the appropriate con- 
sideration which has been given. 

Mr. President, in conclusion. I wish to 
have printed in the Recorp, following my 
remarks on this subject, a statement pre- 
sented before the Committee on Court 
Administration of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, when it met 
last August, at Seattle. The statement 
was made by the Honorable Walter H. 
Hodge, the Federal judge now in Alaska. 
In his statement, Judge Hodge set forth 
succinctly and persuasively, in my opin- 
ion, the reasons why there should be 
another Federal judge in the 49th State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his statement be printed in the 
Recorp, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

SuMMARY OF REMARKS OF HON. WALTER H. 
Hopce, U.S. Districr JupGE For THE D1s- 
TRICT OF ALASKA, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON CourRT ADMINISTRATION OF THE JUDICIAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STaTES, MEET- 
ING AT SEATTLE, WasH., AuGustT 16, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to accept the 

invitation of this committee to present 

briefly the case of the need for an additional 
judge for the district of Alaska pursuant to 
the resolution adopted: by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the Ninth Circuit at Pebble 

Beach, Calif., July 8, 1960. 

Reference is made first to some statistical 
tables furnished by me under date of Au- 
gust 2, 1960, to Mr. Will Shafroth, Chief of 
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the Division of Procedural Studies and 
Statistics, Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts, of which the committee has a copy. 
These statistics were intended to be supple- 
mental to the statistical information previ- 
ously furnished by the Administrative Office 
which is likewise in the hands of the com- 
mittee. It is conceded that from a purely 
statistical standpoint the figures do not ade- 
quately reflect the need for an additional 
judge. Figures submitted by our clerk 
show a total of 264 cases pending as of June 
30, 1960, exclusive of bankruptcy and pre- 
liminary examinations, of which 223 are 
civil cases and 41 criminal cases, which is 
approximately equal to the number of cases 
transferred to our court on February 20, 
1960. This figure is believed to be under 
the national average and would not be im- 
pressive excep+ for the very unusual condi- 
tions prevailing in Alaska. 

First there was the problem of the very 
considerable backlog which faced the former 
U.S. District Court at the time of transition. 
At that time there was pending in the third 
division at Anchorage some 2,200 cases and 
in the fourth division at Fairbanks some 
900 cases. The criminal cases had been kept 
fairly current but the civil cases were far 
behind, having been pending between date 
of issue and possible date of trial for as 
long as 5 years and a great majority of them 
over 3 years. This was due in large part to 
the fact that although an additional judge 
for the third division had been recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference for some 
10 years nothing was ever done about it; 
and by the further fact that from the date 
of the proclamation of the President admit- 
ting Alaska to statehood on January 3, 1959, 
until the date of the establishment of the 
new district court on February 20, 1960, no 
Federal cases had been tried in the fourth 
division ai.d no Federal civil cases had been 
tried in the third division. Hence, the 
backlog referred to reflected seriously upon 
our initial caseload. 

Facing this problem we attempted first to 
hold pretrial conferences in all civil cases 
throughout the circuit so far as we could 
reach them, covering the cases pending at 
Anchorage up through 1957 and those at 
Fairbanks through 1958. We were amazed 
to find that out of 54 such conferences held, 
only two cases were immediately disposed 
of, one by confession of judgment and the 
other by order of the court, which of course 
is far below the national average. Subse- 
quently a few cases have been settled, pos- 
sibly as a result of such conferences, and I 
was informed only last week that two more 
cases were in the process of settlement. 
However, most of these cases will need to be 
tried in addition to those cases not yet 
reached for pretrial. 

The report of the Administrative Office 
shows an average number of Federal cases 
commenced in the former district court for 
the past 3 years as 118 cases, which com- 
pares favorably with 55 cases commenced in 
the first two quarters of our present court. 
If we add these cases to those pending as 
of June 30, 1960, we find a total of 382 cases 
to come before the 1-judge court in 1 year. 
We found as a result of such pretrial con- 
ferences, and trials thus far concluded, that 
the average length of trial is 34% days. If 
all of these cases be tried the time for trial 
will consume on this basis 924 court days, 
or at a lesser average of 244 days per case the 
time for trial would be 660 court days. The 
cases mentioned in which settlement is 
pending would require 3 weeks and 4 days. 
Last Friday we concluded a brief term at 
Nome with one civil case consuming 6 
full days and a criminal case 3 full days. 
We hold court ordinarily from 10 a.m, until 
noon and from 2 p.m. until 5 p.m. for trials 
and take care of criminal pleas, ex parte 
matters, hearings on injunctions, etc. at 9:30 
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a.m. and 1:30 pm., hence our court time 
generally consumes about 6 hours. 

Going back to the history of the matter, 
I served for some 5% years on the former 
district court with headquarters at Nome, 
but spent over half of my time assisting in 
the third and fourth divisions at An- 
chorage and Fairbanks. It was assumed by 
the four judges that two Federal judges 
would be provided for the new court. Upon 
receipt of a copy of the bill which became 
the Alaska Statehood Act we discovered that 
only one judge was provided. The act pro- 
vided that Alaska would constitute one ju- 
dicial district and that court would be held 
at Juneau, Anchorage, Fairbanks and Nome, 
to which was added Ketchikan by amend- 
ment in the Alaska omnibus bill. At that 
time Alaska had three unofficial delegates at 
Washington under the “Tennessee plan,” 
one of whom was ex-Governor ERNEST 
GRUENING, now U.S. Senator from Alaska, 
who happened to be at Fairbanks. Judge 
Vernon D. Forbes, and I immediately con- 
ferred with Senator GruENING with respect 
to amending the bill to provide for two 
judges. 

He took this up with his colleagues and 
with delegate (now US. Senator) E. L. 
BaRTLETT, who advised that the bill had al- 
ready passed the House committee and that 
it would be unwise to seek to amend it at 
such time, suggesting that after statehood 
we would have two Senators who could then 
aid in securing an amendment to the act. 
Senator GrRuENING has since introduced a 
bill in Congress to provide for two judges 
but it was then suggested that we await some 
experience record before urging passage of 
a bill, and Senator GRUENING has been in- 
formed that the approval of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States would be 
necessary. We are not included in the 
judicial omnibus bill but Senator Gruren- 
ING’s bill is still pending. 

Travel involved is the next most serious 
problem. Alaska is by far the largest dis- 
trict in the Union, being approximately 214 
times the size of the State of Texas. The 
distance between Ketchikan, farthest point 
southeast where the judge is required to 
hold court, and Nome, the farthest point 
northwest, is slightly over 1,300 air miles. 
More appropriately, the distance from our 
headquarters at Anchorage to the four places 
where we are required to hold court, as given 
by the air lines, is as follows: Ketchikan, 
768 miles; Juneau, 578 miles; Fairbanks, 263 
miles; and Nome, 535 miles. Travel is only 
by air, except between Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, where travel may be had by the 
Alaska Railroad, a trip requiring 12 hours, 
or by highway, a trip of some 10 hours. We 
find that the time involved in travel thus 
far, including our recent trip to Nome, is 
15 days, including 3 days on a trip to Ketchi- 
kan and return, where I was delayed on 
account of a snowstorm and held up a full 
day at Petersburg, which sometimes happens. 
In addition to actual time of travel, which 
requires practically a full day, we find an- 
other one-half day each necessary in prepa- 
ration for travel and in setting up court in 
our new location. It will be observed that 
up through August we have spent 123 days 
away from Anchorage. The result of this 
is that we have no continuity of operation 
and it is most difficult to set up trial of cases 
in five remote places. 

The cost of travel is also significant, where 
we find that our cost as extended through 
September 30, 1960, is $10,839. These costs 
would not be eliminated by the addition 
of a second judge but could be substan- 
tially reduced. In this connection we find it 
necessary to take with us our clerk or 
deputy clerk as an in-court deputy for the 
reason that at the four places other than 
Anchorage we have the assistance of the 
State superior court clerks who also serve 
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as deputy clerks of our court without com- 
tion? and we find that we cannot 
justly require them to appear in our court. 
We also need the services of a reporter, my 
secretary, and a law clerk, whose services 
I find invaluable in doing research work. 

No formal suggestion has been made as 
yet to my knowledge with respect to di- 
visions of the court but I am of the opinion 
that no such judicial division should be 
established but that Congress should pro- 
vide for two judges for Alaska who may 
determine their headquarters, and it is my 
thought that one judge could be stationed 
at Anchorage to take care of the work there 
which is approximately 60 percent of our 
caseload and one at Fairbanks who could 
handle in addition to the cases from that 
area the much lighter caseloads at Juneau, 
Ketchikan, and Nome. 

A further problem arises as to the ad- 
ministrative duties. We find it is very time 
consuming to handle administrative affairs 
at five different places. 

Finally, it is my firm belief that the task 
cannot be adequately accomplished by one 
judge. I am not thinking so much of the 
burden upon the judge as the burden upon 
litigants who have been long awaiting dis- 
position of their cases. It is disheartening 
to arrive at Fairbanks and find litigants in 
tort claims cases awaiting trial for from 3 
to 5 years. We have a considerable number 
of such cases. The same applies to a lesser 
degree to Miller Act cases. We have many 
of these due to the vast amount of Govern- 
ment military construction in Alaska. With 
this more complete picture we submit that 
the need for an additional judge is urgent. 
Thank you. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which is at the 
desk; and I request its immediate con- 
sideration. 

I may say that I have cleared this pro- 
cedure and this action with the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle and also 
with the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I know of no objection to the 
action I propose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for immediate 
consideration of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas, 
despite the fact that the committee 
amendments have not yet been con- 
sidered? 

Without objection, it is so ordered; and 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 22 to 25, 
inclusive. 

On page 9, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out “(i)” and insert “(h)”. 

On page 9, line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out “(j)” and insert “(i)”. 

On page 11, immediately before line 4, 
it is proposed to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. Section 83 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out so 


1An arrangement was made between the 
chief justice of the State supreme court as 
administrative head of the State courts and 
the Government that the United States 
would reimburse the State for 10 percent 
of the salary of the deputy clerks to com- 
pensate for their work, but this has not 
been accomplished and all of the deputy 
clerks have received a reduction in former 
salaries. 
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much thereof as relates to the eastern dis- 
trict and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“EASTERN DISTRICT 

“(a) The eastern district comprises five 
divisions: 

“(1) The eastern division comprises the 
counties of Cross, Lee, Monroe, Phillips, 
Saint Francis, and Woodruff. 

“Court for the eastern division shall be 
held at Helena. 

“(2) The western division comprises the 
counties of Conway, Faulkner, Lonoke, Perry, 
Pope, Prairie, Pulaski, Saline, Van Buren, 
White, and Yell. 

“Court for the western division shall be 
held at Little Rock. 

“(3) The Pine Bluff division comprises the 
counties of Arkansas, Chicot, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Desha, Drew, Grant, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. 

“Court for the Pine Bluff division shall be 
held at Pine Bluff. 

“(4) The northern division comprises the 
counties of Cleburne, Fulton, Independence, 
Izard, Jackson, Sharp, and Stone. 

“Court for the northern division shall be 
held at Batesville. 

“(5) The Jonesboro division comprises the 
counties of Clay, Craighead, Crittenden, 
Greene, Lawrence, Mississippi, Poinsett, and 
Randolph. 

“Court for the Jonesboro division shall 
be held at Jonesboro.” 


On page 11, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out “Sec. 6” and insert “Sec. 7.’’. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I now offer is in the nature 
of a substitute for the amendment 
adopted by the Judiciary Committee, 
concerning the place of holding court for 
the Western Division of the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Ar- 
kansas. The committee amendment 
provides that the place of holding court 
for the western division will be at Lit- 
tle Rock and Pine Bluff. Instead of that 
committee amendment, the amendment 
I have now offered is to be inserted in 
the bill at the proper place—not where 
the present committee amendment is 
to be found, but on page 12, between 
lines 3 and 4, I believe. 

My substitute amendment would di- 
vide the western division of the court 
into two divisions, one would be called 
the Pine Bluff division of the court and 
the other would retain the designation 
western division. 

Mr. President, the western division of 
the court as currently constituted is by 
far the most populous division in either 
of the two Federal judicial districts in 
Arkansas. As a matter of fact, its pres- 
ent population is approximately 800,000 
while the next nearest most-populated 
division contains some 270,000 people. 

The western division is also the largest 
division areawise, covering almost the 
entire length of the Arkansas River Val- 
ley, which runs from northwest to south- 
east through the State. Much inconven- 
ience and needless expense thus results 
to lawyers, witnesses, litigants, who 
must travel from distant parts of the 
division to Little Rock, which is the 
only place that the court presently sits. 

To illustrate, a person who lives in 
Lake Village, in the extreme southeast 
corner of the division, has a round trip 
of some 254 miles to Little Rock. If my 
amendment is adopted and a Pine Bluff 
division of the court created, his journey 
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would entail only 162 miles, or a saving 
of some 92 miles of travel. 

I may say that one of the district 
judges of Arkansas now resides in Pine 
Bluff; and it would be most convenient 
for the judge who serves in that district 
to have a division established there, so 
that court might be held there, not only 
for the accommodation of the people liv- 
ing in the district, but also as an accom- 
modation to him, and also with some 
saving in expense to the Government. 

Mr. President, there are other consid- 
erations that urgently dictate the parti- 
tion of the western division of the court. 
We are already witnessing a burgeoning 
industrial development in the Arkansas 
River Valley, with its accompanying 
rapid economic growth and marked in- 
crease in litigation in the Federal courts. 
As work on the Arkansas River develop- 
ment program progresses, this expansion 
will become even more pronounced. As 
I have stated, the western division of the 
court serves this area. The division’s 
geographic jurisdiction is already too 
extensive and its population is nearly 
three times as great as that of anv other 
division in Arkansas. 

This amendment would simply split 
the western division in two, taking eight 
counties in the southeast corner of the 
western division and one county from the 
eastern division to form the Pine Bluff 
division. Court for this new division 
would be held at Pine Bluff. ‘T‘he other 
11 counties presently in the western di- 
vision would retain the designation 
“western division,” and the place of 
holding court would remain at Little 
Rock. 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
the approval of the executive committee 
of the Arkansas Bar Association and an 
overwhelming majority of the practicing 
lawyers in the affected area. If adopted, 
I am certain it will do much to aid the 
US. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, both from an admin- 
istrative standpoint and in alleviating 
the crowded condition of its docket. It 
will also better serve the convenience of 
the citizens of the area involved. 

I know of no opposition. I know of 
no one interested in this matter other 
than the people of Arkansas. As one of 
their representatives in this distin- 
guished body, I urge the immediate 
adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
leadership on both sides, and especially 
to the majority leader, for permitting 
action on the amendment at this time. 





THE FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
BILL, S. 1021, IN ITS PRESENT 
FORM WOULD RESULT IN A NET 
FINANCIAL LOSS TO ALASKA 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 

Tuesday, when the distinguished senior 

Senator from Oregon placed the text of 

the Federal aid to education bill in the 

CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD I took the floor 
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of the Senate to point out the anomalous 
situation of Alaska as a beneficiary of 
the assistance proposed in the legisla- 
tion recommended by the administration. 
As a strong supporter of the principle 
of Federal aid to the Nation’s public 
schools I expressed the dismay of Alas- 
kans who find that the application of 
the formula proposed for allocation of 
funds under the bill will supply a negli- 
gible amount of assistance to my State. 

My concern that this formula be ad- 
justed to achieve an equitable distribu- 
tion of funds to all 50 States remains 
undiminished. 

However, now that I have had an op- 
portunity to review the full text of the 
bill which was not available and has now 
been introduced, and to investigate the 
effects on Alaska of the proposed amend- 
ments to the legislation now existing 
that extends Federal assistance to 
schools in federally impacted areas I 
find, regretfully, further cause for dis- 
may. 

It devetops that, in the case of Alaska, 
legislation to which we have looked for- 
ward so long as a means of providing 
badly needed Federal assistance to our 
schools will actually mean no assistance 
at all. In fact, Alaska would, under the 
proposal of the administration for re- 
ducing Federal aid to impacted areas, 
lose so much money to which it would 
otherwise be entitled, if the present pro- 
gram were continued on the existing 
basis, that even with the addition of the 
$555,000 to which we would be entitled 
in the first year under the Federal aid 
provisions of title I, we would wind up 
with a deficit for the 1962 fiscal year 
of nearly $70,000. 

So, instead of gaining aid for edu- 
cation we would lose much of the assist- 
ance we have been receiving since en- 
actment of the legislation for federally 
impacted areas, and on which our schools 
are quite dependent. 

The program under which Federal 
assistance is channeled to schools in 
areas in which the Federal Government 
has large establishments is essential to 
the public schools of Alaska. Our local 
school districts and the State, which 
operates schools in large areas of the 
State that are not organized in school 
districts, cannot undertake the burden of 
educating the children of personnel sta- 
tioned at the large Air Force bases and 
Army installations at Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. If the children whose par- 
ents are employed at Elmendorf Air 
Force Base and Fort Richardson at 
Anchorage or at Fort Jonathan Wain- 
wright and Eielsen Air Force Base near 
Fairbanks or at Fort Greely, are to be 
educated, the Federal Government must 
continue to provide assistance on the 
same scale at which it has been pro- 
vided during past years, or, in the alter- 
native, there must be a far more generous 
program of Federal aid to education 
than that proposed in S. 1021, or at least 
a@.more realistic apportionment formula 
for Alaska. . 

As the senior Senator from Oregon, 
who serves so ably as chairman of the 
Education Subcommittee and as manager 
of this important legislation, stated on 
Tuesday, Alaska is one of the great de- 
fense areas of the United States. I be- 
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lieve the responsibility of the United 
States for the maintenance of this bul- 
wark of strength extends to the educa- 
tion of the children of those who main- 
tain these defenses, and that this 
responsibility has in no way diminished. 
Certainly, in Alaska there is no decrease 
in the impact of Federal activity on lo- 
cal facilities which would justify any de- 
crease at all in the funds available to 
the State for education of personnel em- 
ployed at Federal Government installa- 
tions. 

Believing, as I do, that the program of 
Federal aid to impacted areas is as im- 
portant as it ever was, I commend my 
able and distinguished colleague from 
California, Senator ENGLE, on his intro- 
duction of legislation which would ex- 
tend the program in its present form on 
@ permanent basis. in view of the needs 
of Alaska for this continued assistance, 
I shall support his proposal with 
enthusiasm. 

I remain firm in my support of the 
principle of Federal aid to local schools 
for purposes for which it is needed, 
whether it be construction of classrooms 
or payment of teachers’ salaries. What 
must be done, however, is to achieve 
Federal legislation which will provide the 
assistance that is needed on the scale at 
which it is required. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 912) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is to be con- 
gratulated on its dispatch in reporting 
to the Senate S. 912, the omnibus judge- 
ship bill. I am especially preciative 
of the committee’s action in amending 
S. 912 to provide for the appointment of 
four additional district judges for my 
State of California, two for the northern 
district and two for the southern district. 

California is a growing State and the 
need for these new judgeships is mani- 
fest. I call to the attention of the 
Senate the excellent material in support 
of the new California judgeships in- 
cluded in the comprehensive committee 
report accompanying S. 912, Senate Re- 
port No. 55. The number and the char- 
acter of the cases coming before judges 
in both divisions demand the assistance 
which would be provided by the bill as 
reported from the committee. The 
Judicial Council of the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals on February 6, 1961, 
unanimously recommended the increase, 
and the State bar of California recently 
reiterated its support. Its resolution 
reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Board of Governors 
of the State bar of California earnestly rec- 
ommends for favorable consideration by the 
Congress of the United States the proposal 
to add two additional judges to the District 
Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of California and to add two addi- 
tional judges to the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of 
California. 


I urge my colleagues to take note of 
the urgent need for these additional 
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judgeships and to accept the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point a copy of a telegram sent 
to the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts by Richard H. Chambers, chief 
judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit; also, a memorandum sup- 
plied by Chief Judge Louis E. Goodman, 
of the US. District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict of California. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CaLir., February 6, 1961. 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. Courts, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Judicial Council, Ninth Circuit, today 
unanimously recommended increase in num- 
ber of district judges for the State of Wash- 
ington from four to five judges, in southern 
district of California from 11 to 13 and the 
northern district of California from 7 to 9. 

RICHARD H. CHAMBERS, 
Chief Judge, U.S. Court of Appeais for 
the Ninth Circuit. 
MEMORANDUM 
In re need of the US. District Court for the 

Northern District of California for two 

additional district judges 


Almost 6 years ago (85th Cong., Ist sess.), 
after a favorable recommendation by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
legislation was proposed in the Senate 
(S. 1256) authorizing one additional judge- 
ship for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia The Judicial Conference of the 
United States, through the administrative 
office, submitted statistical data showing the 
need at that time for this additional judge- 
ship. The Congress has not as yet taken any 
action with respect to this additional judge- 
ship, as well as for additional judgeships in 
other districts throughout the country. In 
the meantime the need for additional ju- 
dicial manpower in the northern district of 
California has become increasingly acute. 
Both the population, and the business of the 
court, have been steadily increasing. There 
is now a need for two additional judgeships 
instead of the one which was necessary over 
6 years ago. 

In 1959 there were a total of 2,255 cases 
filed in the northern district, or 322 cases 
per judge. However, statistics relating to 
the number of cases are inadequate to pic- 
ture the nature of the business of the court. 
For example, we have approximately 30 large 
private antitrust cases which numerically 
make up only a little over 1 percent of the 
total filings, and yet these cases occupy a 
very large percentage of court time. On 
the criminal side in our southern division, 
we have had, and are continuing to have, 
many long criminal cases. 

We have a very difficult administrative 
problem with respect to the functioning of 
our northern division in which one judge 
sits in Sacramento. In the northern di- 
vision there are a great many condemnation 
cases, inasmuch as the Government has 
condemned many large tracts of land for 
dam sites, water development, military in- 
stallations, and the like. The business of 
the northern division is far more than a 
single judge can handle. Consequently, we 
have almost continuously been required to 


1The last previous increase in judicial 
personnel was in 1949, when two additional 
judgeships were authorized by Congress. 
The need for the additional judgeship pro- 
vided for in S. 1256 was demonstrated sev- 
eral years prior to 1955. (See proceedings of 
the Judicial Conference, 1954 sess.) . 
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obtain help of outside judges to sit in Sacra- 
mento. Occasionally, one of our judges 
from the southern division sits in Sacra- 
mento to help out, but this has been a diffi- 
cult procedure in view of the pressure of 
business in the southern division. The 
northern division needs an additional judge, 
as does the southern division. The records 
of the administrative office show the large 
number of judges, over the last few years, 
who have been assigned from out of State 
to sit in California. 

Therefore, it is our view, resulting from 
the day-to-day handling of the business of 
the court, that in order to accomplish effec- 
tive administration of both divisions of the 
court, that we should have two additional 
judges, one to serve in the northern divi- 
sion, and one to serve in the southern di- 
vision. 


Louis E. GoopMaN, 
Chief Judge, U.S. District Court, 
Northern District of California. 





THE B-70 INTERCONTINENTAL 
BOMBER PROGRAM 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, last year, 
upon the insistence of Congress and the 
obvious concern of the public over the 
state of our national defenses, the 
Eisenhower administration reinstated 
the B-70 intercontinental bomber to a 
full weapon system development pro- 
gram. Since then the drift of events 
has caused renewed apprehension over 
this vital defense weapon. I rise now 
to remind this body of the vital impor- 
tance of this program, as impressed 
upon us by key military witnesses last 
year, and to make inquiry about its pres- 
ent status. 

Mr. President, in June 1960, Congress 
added $190 million to the $75 million 
budgeted for the B-70 in the 1961 fiscal 
year by the Eisenhower administration. 
It was clearly the sense of Congress that 
curtailment of the B—70 by the admin- 
istration in 1959 was not in the interests 
of the Nation’s defense. We felt that 
this program which had always been 
fully supported by Congress should be 
put back on the track without further 
delay. 

This step was taken after extensive 
hearings on the subject in both Houses. 
It was prompted by testimony from our 
top military officers to the effect that 
a strong force of B—70’s is absolutely 
essential to the Nation’s defense and 
security posture in the years ahead. 

The administration tacitly admitted 
that Congress had been right all along 
when it finally released $155 miilion 9 
days before the November election. 

Yet while we were gratified to see this 
new lease on life for such a critical 
weapon, the fact was that the Eisen- 
hower administration still did not re- 
lease all the funds Congress had appro- 
priated. It is my understanding that 
the additional $100 million has not been 
used for fighters. It is therefore avail- 
able for the B~70, but it is not being 
used for that program either In addi- 
tion, the Eisenhower budget recom- 
mendation for the 1962 fiscal year spe- 
cified only $354 million for the B-70. 

I think you will agree with me that 
these developments are cause for ap- 
prehension. With a first flight date 
scheduled late next year, we are ap- 
proaching the period of peak expendi- 
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ture for the 3-70 if we are serious about 
putting this formidable weapon into the 
military inventory. Any realistic cost 
schedule that I have seen for timely 
development of the B-70 program calls 
for a substantially higher expenditure 
at this stage. 

Mr. President, I had supposed that the 
future of the B-70 was settled last year. 
But it appears necessary to inquire over 
again: Are we really for the B—-70? If 
not, what has happened to change our 
minds? Or, if so, are we doing all that 
we can to speed it to completion and 
operation? 

After the extensive hearings on the 
B-70 last year, and the very thorough 
and authoritative report on the subject 
by Senator Lynpon JoHNsON’s Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee, it would hardly seem 
necessary to review the arguments for 
the B-70. I have stood here before, and 
so have a number of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, outlining the need 
for this vital program. It is, therefore, 
only out of a sense of urgency that I 
refer once again to the key role of the 
B-70 in our defense and security posture. 

The B-70 is an_ intercontinental 
bomber capable of cruising throughout 
its mission at 2,000 miles per hour or 
three times the speed of sound, and at 
altitudes up to more than 170,000 feet. 
It has been conceived and developed to 
give the Air Force the continued flexi- 
bility and versatility inherent in a mixed 
force of both manned and unmanned 
weapons. Such a mixed force exists to- 
day, but through normal technical evo- 
lution its weapons will become obsolete. 
It is specifically for the purpose of main- 
taining an effective mixed force beyond 
the mid-1960’s that the B~-70 was 
created. It is, in the field of manned 
weapons, what the Minuteman is in the 
field of ICBM’s. 

Mr. President, neither the concept of 
the B-70 nor its ability to fulfill this 
concept have ever been refuted. Yet we 
continue to hear the same kind of vague 
objections that have been cast at air- 
craft and airpower since the days of Gen. 
Billy Mitchell—or more accurately, since 
the Wright brothers. These objections 
are usually tossed off in a sweeping and 
generalized manner, because they cannot 
get specific without facing the facts. Old 
and decrepit as they are, they keep turn- 
ing up with each new generation of air- 
craft like a long-whiskered joke. 

For example, there is the objection 
that the B-70 is competitive with other 
weapons. I am sure that when the first 
bomb was dropped by hand from a 
Wright biplane in 1911, somebody ob- 
jected that this was competitive with 
artillery shells. In answer to the pres- 
ent version of this absurdity, I will 
merely describe one of the many B-70 
capabilities that are unique, and which 
offer a dimension of military security 
not provided by the whole family of 
ballistic missiles. I refer to the way in 
which the B-70 greatly upgrades the 
Nation’s ability to perform one of the 
most difficult functions of defense—the 
decision to retaliate, including precisely 
where to retaliate. 

By the mid-1960’s—barring atomic 
disarmament—the number of nations 
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with nuclear striking power will be 
noticeably greater, thus compounding 
the danger of accidental, irresponsible 
attack. In this charged atmosphere, 
the problem of dealing with false or un- 
confirmed warnings is also multiplied. 
In the event of a warning, a nation 
armed with missiles alone cannot get its 
weapons off the ground until it gets 
more information: Is the warning false 
or real? Which nation launched the 
attack? What degree of counterattack 
is called for? 

Gathering such information takes 
time. In the confusion of such an ago- 
nizing moment, the chances are small 
of our getting this necessary informa- 
tion and making the decision before it 
is too late. Knowing this, another na- 
tion bent on overawing the rest of the 
world might reasonably count on our 
reluctance to decide on an irrevocable 
counterattack. So far as the ICBM is 
concerned, the very nature of the 
weapon gets in the way of the decision. 

The B-—70, however, overcomes this 
obstacle by separating the decision from 
the response. Since it is under positive 
human control at all times, it may be 
recalled if the information indicates a 
false alarm. It can, therefore, respond 
instantly to the unconfirmed warning— 
getting clear of its base and safely aloft. 
The decision whether to carry through 
the counterattack or recall the bombers 
can be made any time during their inter- 
continental flight, and can even be de- 
layed while the B-70’s are loitering short 
of the enemy frontier. With this 
weapon, our ability to deter a war is not 
limited by the difficulty of making a 
decision. 

Nor is its security dependent upon 
the complete success of our warning 
system, The B-70 is fully capable of 
being maintained on air alert, thus re- 
moving all chance of its being destroyed 
on the ground. I know of no other 
weapon system which, either in its initial 
operation or in its growth potential, is 
so secure against surprise attack. 

Another familiar-sounding argument 
against the B-70 is that a target cannot 
be seen or hit from 70,000 feet. The 
granddaddy of this objection was hurled 
at Billy Mitchell until he went out and 
sunk a few surplus battleships in 1921 
and 1923. 

The truth is that the B-70’s advanced 
bombing-navigation system not only 
permits us to double the altitude of our 
bombers without loss of accuracy, but 
in several particulars provides better 
performance than ever before. Its ac- 
curate guidance equipment actually 
eliminates any significant navigational 
error in approaching the bomb release 
point. Its extremely high resolution 
radar greatly increases the probability 
of recognizing obscure targets. And it 
has a number of alternate methods of 
operation to assure a high probability 
of success despite unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

More than this, even in future years 
many types of targets could not be de- 
stroyed by ballistic missiles, and would 
be invulnerable if we do not have the 
B-70. These include mobile targets such 
as movable missile launchers, which will 
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come increasingly into use in the late 


1960’s. They include the many targets 
whose global coordinates are not pre- 
cisely known. They include targets 
which are close to friendly borders or 
populations, and which can only be 
safely attacked by weapon systems with 
on-the-spot human observation and 
control. They include heavily shielded 
targets, such as underground command 
centers, which require the extremely 
heavy-yield warheads that can only be 
delivered by a manned bomber. 

Then there is the claim that the B-70 
cannot get through to its targets. This 
old canard goes back at least to 1942, 
when it was said that our heavy bombers 
could not get through to bomb Germany 
in daylight. 

Mr. President, the Air Force states that 
the B—70 will not only be competitive 
with the Soviet air defenses which will 
be developed by the last half of this dec- 
ade, but that it will force that develop- 
ment at a disproportionate cost to the 
Soviets and at the expense of their 
strategic striking force. The present 
Soviet air defenses will be utterly inade- 
quate against a mach 3 B-70. An anti- 
ICBM system, operating on the principle 
of predicting the trajectory, would be 
absolutely unsuitable against a maneu- 
verable manned weapon. 

Unless they are willing to jeopardize 
the mastery of their own skies, the 
Soviets must build an altogether new de- 
fense system. This new system must in- 
clude four elements of air defense—inter- 
ceptors, ground-to-air missiles, radar 
warning systems, and the complex com- 
munication and control systems required 
to operate them. Since the B—70 vastly 
shortens the time in which the defender 
can make decisions and implement those 
decisions, the Soviets must largely 
abandon manual weapon control and 
adopt automatic methods on the order of 
a super SAGE system. And because 
such systems would be open to disrup- 
tion by our attack, the defenders must 
provide considerable duplication. 

This sort of effort clearly calls for an 
enormous expenditure. The Strategic 
Air Command has estimated that the 
Soviets would have to spend at least $40 
billion on a system that would be com- 
petitive with the B-70. This is the real 
payoff—the real bargain—in the B-70 
program. While we spend money on the 
B-70 at the billion dollar level, the So- 
viets must spend it in tens of billions— 
and then achieve a system that is merely 
competitive, not superior. For the pene- 
tration achieved through the B~70’s 
extreme speed and altitude will be aug- 
mented by evasive tactics and by a de- 
fensive countermeasure system which in- 
corporates all the latest electronic 
devises to divert and confuse the enemy. 

I need not remind this body that the 
Soviets are spending a much larger pro- 
portion of their gross national product 
on military preparation than is the 
United States. We hear it repcrted by 
experienced observers that the Soviets 
cannot increase this proportion at the 
expense of consumer goods without risk- 
ing dangerous dissatisfaction among the 
people. Whatever additional funds they 


are forced to spend on defensive meas- 
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ures must come out of, and cause a re- 
duction in, their offensive potential. 

In short, the strategic effect of the 
B~-70 is twofold: It helps mightily to 
deter an attack by assuring the Soviets 
of powerful retaliation; and by forcing 
on them a diversion of funds to defen- 
sive measures, it helps to reduce their 
capacity to attack. I submit that this 
is an end supremely worth achieving for 
the safety of this country and of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I believe that I have 
said enough about the objections which 
mysteriously persist against the B-—70. 
You will note that, like a band of guer- 
rilla fighters, they simply fire their vol- 
ley and then run for cover to avoid an 
open examination of the facts. Their 
natural habitat is the sweeping general- 
ity, the clever innuendo, and the un- 
confirmed rumor. During the liftime of 
the B—70 program thus far, they have 
periodically turned up with a claim 
that because of such and such a tech- 
nical breakthrough, the B-70 is done 
for. Each time, calm appraisal has 
demonstrated that, through simple tac- 
tics or small design features, these hor- 
rible bogies can be chased back into the 
shadows from whence they came. 

I am convinced that, as surely as Hal- 
loween comes around each year, they 
will pop up again in new disguises. And 
I feel very strongly that it is the duty 
of public servants concerned with the 
national defense to bring these goblins 
under the corner lamppost and subject 
them to careful scrutiny. 

If there had been any repudiation of 
the B-70 by the military experts in whom 
we have deposited our trust in this spe- 
cialized field, I would not now rise in 
genuine concern over its status. On the 
contrary, the Air Force has been sin- 
gularly consistent in its enthusiasm for 
this weapon and its insistence that the 
B-70 is essential to our military pos- 
ture. 

On the basis of this advice, Congress 
has repeatedly provided the necessary 
funds to push this program through to 
operational status as swiftly as possible. 
Yet despite all that can be said and done, 
the position of the B—-70 program still 
seems—at least from outward appear- 
ances—to be almost as vague and un- 
certain as the previous administration 
attempted to make it. 

We have been through all this before, 
Mr. President. I have the feeling as 
I stand here that this is where I came 
in. I believe it is time once again to 
ask, openly and apprehensively: What 
is the status of the B-70? Is it being 
fully funded? Are we making certain 
that it will have the place in our secu- 
rity and in that of the free world that 
is so urgently needed? 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOMINATION OF NORMAN CLAPP 
TO BE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
is a pleasure to endorse the nomination 
of a distinguished Wisconsin citizen, 
Norman Clapp, to be Administrator of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Mr. Clapp has a fine record of public 
service and devotion to rural electrifica- 
tion, and he is superbly qualified to pro- 
vide wise leadership in his new position. 

Norman Clapp was born at Ellsworth, 
Wis. He attended Lawrence College, in 
Appleton, where he was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. While still in college, 
his abilities were recognized by my pred- 
ecessor, the late Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., who brought him to 
Washington as his administrative as- 
sistant. 

Senator La Follette was a spearhead in 
Congress for the then young REA, and 
Mr. Clapp was instrumental in getting 
the program in Wisconsin off to a sound 
start in that incubation period. 

For 14 years following 1944, Norman 
Clapp edited and published the Grant 
County Independent and the Muscoda 
Progressive, in Wisconsin. Through his 
newspapers, he maintained his close in- 
terest with the REA programs. In edi- 
torials he urged electric cooperative 
members to be concerned about REA 
matters in other States. 

One of his editorials, a tribute to the 
Grant Electric Cooperative, won the 1952 
Wisconsin Press Association award for 
the best agricultural editorial appearing 
in a State newspaper. 

He twice ran for election to the U.S. 
Congress from the Third District 
of Wisconsin. He was not elected; but 
the dignity and integrity of his cam- 
paigns reaffirmed his fine reputation in 
Wisconsin. He never stooped to polit- 
ical trickery, and he ignored “easy” 
issues, even though that may have cost 
him some votes. 

He is a brother of Gordon Clapp, for- 
mer General Manager and Chairman of 
the Board of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. Norman Clapp’s appointment to 
head the REA has been endorsed by the 
National Rural Electrical Cooperative 
Association, representing over 900 rural 
electric cooperatives. At their annual 
meeting in Dallas, on February 13 to 16 
of this year, the NRECA adopted a reso- 
lution in support of his nomination. 

The general manager of this group, 
Mr. Clyde Ellis, has also given Norman 
Clapp his personal endorsement. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
resolution and Mr. Ellis’ statement be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY Mr. Ciype T. Ex.is, GENERAL 

MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRICAL Co- 

OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, AT 19TH ANNUAL 

MEETING IN DALLAS, Pesrvuary 16, 1961 

What I want to say here in about 2 min- 
utes is in the nature of a response and to 
make an important announcement. 


Bye 2 aot ne oe 
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behalf of our fine officers of our great 
and on behalf of you and of myself, 
t to thank the next REA Administrator, 
. Clapp, for accepting our invitation to 
e to Dallas to be with us. I think these 
of close association have gotten him off 

good start with you, and you with 


I have been very favorably with 
the sincerity, energy, and obvious ability of 
the new Administrator. Many times during 
these days he has expressed his desire to 
work with you and with us to revitalize the 
REA program. 

For NRECA, for all of us and particularly 
for our staff in Washington, I want to assure 
you, Mr. Clapp, that we shall use the re- 
sources of this great organization to aid 
you in the monumental task that lies ahead. 
We want to work with you to give you the 
benefits of NRECA’s 18 years of experience 
in this program. You have stated your ob- 
jectives for REA and your intention to work 
with us in an admirable manner. We are 
ready and eager to do everything we can to 
help you in achieving those worthy and 
noble objectives. 


g 


ai 


Boge 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C. 


RESOLUTION 


(Adopted by the membership of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, in 
general session, at Dallas, Tex., February 
16, 1961) 

Whereas President Kennedy’s statements 
on the rural electrification program show his 
understanding and sympathy for the hard 
tasks ahead: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude 
and appreciation for his open and firm 
support of this great program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion for the appointment of a friend of 
rural electrification, Norman Clapp, of Wis- 
consin, as REA Administrator, and we urge 
the Senate to confirm his appointment with- 
out delay; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
for the appointment of a longstanding pio- 
neer worker in the rural electrification pro- 
gram, Richard A. Dell, as Deputy Admin- 
istrator of REA. 





MENOMINEE TERMINATION ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, less 
than 8 weeks remain before the act 
terminating the Federal status of the 
Menominee Indian community in Wis- 
consin is scheduled to take effect. The 
final date is April 30. 

A delegation from the tribe has been 
in Washington for some time to express 
the tribe’s considered opinion that unless 
their financial situation is greatly im- 
proved, and unless their enterprises, gov- 
ernmental organization, and holdings 
are well established, the termination 
program cannot work out successfully. It 
is my understanding that the tribe has 
taken all the steps prescribed by law to 
achieve an orderly transition. But this 
does not erase the hard fact that unless 
a much better economic base is placed 
under all their operations, the termina- 
tion will result in serious and predictable 
hardship. 

Several weeks ago I wrote to the Sec- 
retary of Interior, asking him to under- 
take a sympathetic review of the tribe’s 
situation. I sent him copies of the two 
bills, S. 869 and S. 870, which I have 
introduced, and asked him to report on 
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these as soon as possible. Since that 
time the Governor of Wisconsin, the 
Honorable Gaylord A. Nelson, has also 
written Secretary Udall; to support the 
bills which I have introduced. 

In his letter, Governor Nelson states 
that termination on April 30 may result 
in a chaotic situation which could elim- 
inate any possibility of a successful de- 
velopment of the Menominee community. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the Recorp at the end of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week the tribal delegates wrote to the 
Secretary, asking that an on-the-spot 
appraisal of the tribe’s current situation 
be made. I fully support this request, 
and join in their hope that such a new 
field investigation will be undertaken at 
once, if it has not already begun. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the tribal delegates to Secre- 
tary Udall also be printed in the Recorp 
at the end of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WasHIncTOoN, D.C., February 23, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Interior Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SecreTaRY: As you are aware, the 
Menominee Indians, under the existing 
Termination Act, Public Law 399, as amend- 
ed, provides for termination of Federal super- 
vision over the tribe as of April 30, 1961. 

In assessing the chance of its success, the 
Menominee Tribe is very apprehensive of the 
outcome since the basic industry upon which 
future taxes must be derived is from the 
timber and lumbering enterprise, now at its 
lowest market. In view of these disturbing 
factors, there have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives H.R. 4444 and H.R. 
4130 by Congressman Larirp, of Wisconsin. 
Identical bills have been introduced in the 
Senate, S. 869 and S. 870, by Senators Prox- 
MIRE and Wier, of Wisconsin. These bills 
are designed to relieve the situation affecting 
the tribe. 

In the past several days conferences have 
been held with Assistant Secretary Carver, 
the Indian task force, and the Acting Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs by the under- 
signed tribal delegates on the termination 
problem, as well as other phases of our eco- 
nomic collapse. We cannot foresee a stable 
economy on the Menominee Reservation for 
several years which must carry the responsi- 
bilities connected with local government in 
the form of tax revenues. In the light of 
the many social and economic problems not 
yet resolved, it is our prayerful request that 
the task force or its chairman be assigned to 
the Menominee Reservation to make an on- 
the-spot appraisal of the termination pro- 
gram and its impact on the existing economy 
of the tribe and such task force to recom- 
mend such other means necessary for an 
orderly termination of the Menominee Tribe. 

We sincerely believe it will be to the best 
interest of the tribe, as well as the Govern- 
ment, that such survey be conducted im- 
mediately and prior to submission of de- 
partmental reports on the bills mentioned 
herein. The termination date is fast ap- 
proaching and it is reasonable to assume the 
Government has a moral responsibility to see 
that the Menominee Tribe has a chance in 
this pilot experiment. 
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Therefore, again we request respectfully 
that the new personnel under the task force 
be made available to the Menominee Tribe 
to conduct such survey in the interest of an 
honest approach to our problem. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

JEROME GRIGNON, 
AL M. Dopnce, 
Tribal Delegates. 





ExuHIBIT I 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Madison, February 23, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY UDALL: I strongly urge you 
to support the legislation now pending (S. 
869 and H.R. 4130) which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to extend the date of 
termination of the Menominee Reservation. 
Advisers in my office and the State agencies 
which will be affected by the termination 
inform me that termination of the reserva- 
tion on April 30 may result in a chaotic 
situation which could eliminate any possi- 
bility of a successful development of the 
Menominee community. 

I also support and urge serious considera- 
tion of S, 870, by Senators Proxmire and 
Wier. This legislation would permit an 
orderly transition from the present Federal 
jurisdiction over the Menominee Reservation 
to full incorporation of the reservation into 
the State government structure. 

Neither the leadership of the Menominees 
nor Officials of the State of Wisconsin want 
to avoid a final termination of Federal juris- 
diction. We do feel, though, that execution 
of the present law is not in the best interest 
of the Menominees, the State government, 
or the Federal Government. 

Your assistance in these matters will be 
deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
GAYLORD A. NELSON, 
Governor. 





TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, anyone who has scrambled 
hurriedly for detailed impartially accu- 
rate, and complete information on any 
legislative subject has undoubtedly 
turned to the Congressional Quarterly as 
one of the first and best sources. In 
addition to providing weekly summaries 
of the happenings in Congress, the pub- 
lishers of CQ also from time to time 
prepare and publish in the publication 
known as Editorial Research Reports 
more extensive studies of problems and 
issues of major consequence. 

The latest such study, issued on Feb- 
ruary 8 of this year, is entitled “City 
Traffic Congestion.” It is a valuable and 
concise description of the problem that 
prompted me to introduce last year 
S. 3278, to help improve mass transpor- 
tation service in our urban and metro- 
politan areas. That bill was passed by 
the Senate, with broad bipartisan sup- 
port, after extensive hearings by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. The record of those hearings is 
studded with a great amount of infor- 
mation that should concern all of us, 
given the knowledge that “transporta- 
tion is at the heart of urban problems,” 
as the study notes. 

This year, on January 11, I introduced 
together with 17 of my colleagues, a re- 
vised and expanded version of last year’s 
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bill, on the basis of my study of last 
year’s record and consultation with a 
number of experts in the field. This 
bill, S. 345, comes more closely to grips 
with what the report describes as one 
of the major obstacles to effective ac- 
tion—namely, the fragmentation of polit- 
ical jurisdictions in metropolitan areas. 

S. 345 authorizes planning grants for 
the preparation of comprehensive mass 
transportation plans for urban areas as 
a whole, with a directive to the Adminis- 
trator of the program to encourage such 
participation and cooperation as is nec- 
essary to insure maximum area-wide 
support for the plans. In addition, in 
extending loans for the construction or 
improvement of mass transportation 
facilities and equipment, the Adminis- 
trator is directed to give priority to ap- 
plicants making substantial progress in 
achieving a positive, workable program. 
This workable program includes not only 
the preparation of comprehensive area- 
wide land use and mass transportation 
plans; it also includes the development, 
where necessary, of the financial ad- 
ministrative, and organizational meas- 
ures needed to equitably provide mass 
transportation service for the area as a 
whole. 

After 3 years, no assistance would be 
extended unless substantial progress of 
this kind had been made in the area 
to be benefited. 

These provisions, I believe, offer the 
greatest hope for overcoming, in the 
long run, the obstacle of political frag- 
mentation, keeping in mind that there 
is urgent need for immediate short-run 
assistance to many areas faced with a 
serious deterioration or collapse of exist- 
ing service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Editorial Research Report 
on “City Traffic Congestion,” prepared 
by Helen B. Shaffer, be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

EpiTor’s RESEARCH REPORTS 
(By Helen B. Shaffer) 
CITY TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


Worsening of traffic congestion on city 
streets, despite extensive construction of 
motor freeways and introduction of modern 
traffic control measures, is apparent in al- 
most every big American community. Mu- 
nicipal authorities thus are being forced to 
consider expansion of mass transportation 
facilities as a means of reducing the number 
of cars and the traffic jams on urban thor- 
oughfares. 

Private interests, however, are hesitant 
about investing large capital sums in a type 
of enterprise which generally has not yielded 
satisfactory returns in recent years, and the 
cities themselves have had only limited ca- 
pacity to establish or extend publicly owned 
transit systems. The problem is compli- 
cated by doubts as to whether suburbanites, 
if offered swift and frequent public service, 
could be drawn out of their cars and into 
buses or trains in sufficient numbers to dis- 
pel what is fast becoming a transportation 
crisis. Proposals to discourage use of pri- 
vate automobiles in city traffic by banning 
them from downtown areas or by imposing 
special new tax levies on motorists have met 
stiff opposition. 

Virtually all studies of urban traffic ques- 
tions have concluded that the cities urgently 
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need a balanced expansion of facilities 
for both private and public transportation. 
But there is little agreement on what con- 
stitutes a balanced program in a given sit- 
uation. Effective planning is hampered by 
a tug-of-war between pro-automobile and 
pro-rapid-transit groups. Fragmentation of 
political jurisdiction in metropolitan areas 
raises another obstacle. 

The Federal Government is being drawn 
increasingly into the urban traffic problem. 
The Kennedy administration is committed 
to Federal aid to metropolitan areas, possi- 
bly through a new Department of Urban 
Affairs. All experts agree that transporta- 
tion is at the heart of urban problems. A 
bill to provide Federal aid for urban trans- 
portation planning and mass transit develop- 
ment was approved by the Senate last year 
and a similar measure was introduced a few 
days after the 87th Congress convened this 
year. 


Overloading of streets in fast-growing cities 


The Senate Banking Committee reported 
last June 15, after hearings on the urban 
transportation bill, that “the United States 
today is in the throes of an urban transpor- 
tation crisis * * * shaped by the rapidly in- 
creasing concentration of vehicles and peo- 
ple in the metropolitan areas * * * and a 
concomitant decline and deterioration of 
mass transportation.” The committee con- 
cluded that unless the trend could be 
reversed, the metropolitan areas appeared “des- 
tined for a total breakdown of their trans- 
portation networks.” Steps taken to in- 
crease road capacity have not kept pace with 
increased use of automobiles. Construction 
of expressways leading into the cities has en- 
couraged the influx of cars into downtown 
streets too narrow to handle the traffic load. 

Changing patterns of population are at 
the root of city traffic jams. At the turn of 
the century only 24 million Americans, less 
than one-third of the country’s population, 
lived in metropolitan areas, and those areas 
did not extend far beyond the city proper. 
Today 109 million persons, two-thirds of the 
population, reside in metropolitan areas that 
stretch 15 or more miles beyond the limits 
of the central city. Every year the metro- 
politan areas take in a million acres more 
and add 3 million people to their total popu- 
lation. By 1870, when it is estimated that 
the country’s population will reach 215 mil- 
lion, four-fifths will be concentrated in 
metropolitan areas. 

Clustering of people around the cities has 
been accompanied by a decline in patronage 
of mass transportation facilities1 To make 
up the resulting loss of revenue, transit 
companies have increased fares and reduced 
service, thereby encouraging a further shift 
to private transportation. Extension of 
regular transit service to new suburbs, where 
virtually every family owns at least one car, 
has proved unprofitable. Meanwhile, the 
clogging of city traffic has lowered the effi- 
ciency of public transit operation. Because 
most of the Nation’s future population 
growth is expected to occur in the metro- 
politan areas, some cities expect a doubling 
of auto traffic within the next 20 years—un- 
less more people can be induced to use pub- 
lic transit. 


Incipient resistance to invasion of 
motorcars 
In a report titled “Rationale of Federal 
Transportation Policy,” the Department of 
Commerce said last April: “Merely adding 
highways which will attract more automo- 
biles which will in turn require more high- 





i1The number of passenger trips on all 
forms of transit dropped from 19 billion in 
1945 to 7.6 billion in 1959. According to the 
American Transit Association, 119 transit 
companies ceased operations between Jan. 
1, 1954, and Sept. 1, 1959; 49 of the systems 
were taken over by other operators. 
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ways is no solution to the problems of urban 
development.” Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of 
New Jersey, reviewing efforts by that State 
to relieve traffic jams in major metropolitan 
areas, similarly told a Senate Banking Sub- 
committee on May 24: “Highway capacity 
has been expanded. A third tube of the 
Lincoln Tunnel [into New York City] has 
been opened. The Port [of New York] Au- 
thority has improved bus commuting facili- 
ties. An extra bridge between Philadelphia 
and Camden has been added. But traffic 
congestion worsens every day.” 

A recent report on traffic in Atlanta, where 
six interstate expressways converge on the 
downtown area, noted that one portion of 
a 6-lane expressway already had a traflic 
load that would warrant 16 lanes, and that 
expected population growth indicated a 
need 20 years hence for 36 lanes. “By no 
stretch of the imagination,” a Georgia plan- 
ning Official testified before the Senate sub- 
committee, “is it physically or financially 
possible to build such a facility.” 

Municipalities are beginning to resist the 
automobile’s continuing demand for more 
space. Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze, of 
Cleveland, told the subcommittee that a 
344-mile freeway, which cost $75 million, 
took $30 million worth of property off the 
city’s tax rolls. Other municipal authori- 
ties complained that city parks were being 
torn up for parking lots and garages. 
Mayor Raymond Tucker, of St. Louis, testi- 
fying as president of the American Munici- 
pal Association, said that “Unless drastic 
steps are taken to move an increasing num- 
ber of our people conveniently and pleas- 
antly by mass transportation the private 
automobile will cease to be a convenient 
method of transportation.” 

“The plain fact of the matter is that we 
just cannot build enough lanes of highway 
to move all of our people by private auto- 
mobile and create enough parking space to 
store the cars without completely paving 
over our cities and removing all of the * * * 
economic, social, and cultural establishments 
that the people are trying to reach in the 
first place. * * * Even if we could do it 
physically, the costs would bankrupt the 
combined resources of city, State, and Fed- 
eral Government. It is incontestable * * * 
that we must find ways * * * of moving 
more * * * people by some form of mass 
transportation.” 

Two-thirds of downtown Los Angeles, 
which expects a population growth of 1% 
million in the next decade, is occupied by 
roads, highways, parking lots, and garages. 
Fifty-six percent of downtown Detroit is 
devoted to automobile-serving facilities. 
Even Manhattan, which still relies heavily 
on mass transit despite mounting auto 
traffic, devotes one-third of its downtown 
land to. transportation. 


Revival of interest in rail rapid transit lines 


A marked decline in the quantity and 
quality of commuter rail service, once the 
major means of transport between the older 
cities and their suburbs, has contributed 
significantly to city traffic congestion. In- 
sufficient maintenance, deteriorating equip- 
ment, reduced schedules, and finally total 
abandonment of service have characterized 
rail commuter systems in recent years. The 
condition has been attributed largely to loss 
of the freight traffic which once compensated 
for the historically unprofitable, twice-a-day 
commuter runs. The decline of commuter 
service was hastened by provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1958 which authorized 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to al- 
low railroads to terminate unprofitable runs 
regardless of State laws or decisions to the 
contrary.” 





2In New Jersey alone the number of pas- 
senger trains in operation fell from 1,113 
to 865 after the 1958 act was adopted. 
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Every abandonment of a commuter run 
increases the volume of bus or, more fre- 
quently, private automobile travel into and 
out of the central city and so adds to urban 
traffic congestion. Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
told the Senate Banking Subcommittee on 
May 23 that it would be “just chaos for 
us in the city of New York to attempt * * * 
to handle the tranportation problem unless 
these commuter railroads are healthy and 
operating.” An executive of the Metropoli- 
tan Regional Council* said that if only the 
trains linking New York with Westchester 
County suburbs were dropped, the city would 
have to provide an additional 250 acres of 
space in downtown Manhattan to accom- 
modate the increased automobile traffic. 
“We just do not have 250 acres of space,” 
he added. 

Growing appreciation of such factors is 
giving rail service for commuters, and for 
intracity travelers, a fresh and increasing 
appeal to urban authorities. Even cities 
which have never relied on service of this 
kind, or cities which have long since aban- 
doned it, are putting rail transit, either sub- 
way or surface, in their blueprints for future 
area development. 

The California Legislature created the 
San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict in 1957 to develop plans for a five-coun- 
ty system of rail transit; current plans call 
for approximately 130 miles of rail lines 
connecting population centers in and around 
San Francisco. Similar plans are underway 
for Los Angeles. 

A comprehensive plan for transportation 
development in Washington, D.C., proposes 
construction of four high-speed subway and 
surface rail lines in addition to new free- 
ways for private automobiles and express 
buses. A temporary National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency, created by Congress last 
July, was directed to give special consider- 
ation to early building of a subway link- 
ing the city’s union rail terminal with the 
main business and Government office dis- 
trict. The Metropolitan Commission for At- 
lanta, created by the Georgia Legislature, has 
concluded that some form of rapid transit 
must be introduced in that area. 

The attraction of rail service lies in its 
efficient use of space for fast transport 
of large numbers of people. It has been 
estimated that it would take up to 20 lanes 
of highway—some estimates say more—to 
transport by automobile the number of peo- 
ple who can be carried on a double-track 
rail line. The American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, after surveying mass transportation 
facilities in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York, and Philadelphia, estimated that it 
would cost $31 billion to build the addi- 
tional highways that would be needed if 
these cities lost the rail commuter services 
they have now. 

Development from scratch today of mu- 
nicipal subway systems, or rail rapid transit 
lines extending into outlying suburbs, would 
require very heavy capital investment. And 
it is doubtful whether new systems of this 
kind, operating with heavy loads at best 
no more than twice a day, 5 days a week, 
could return a profit. Nathan Cherniack, 
economist of the Port of New York Author- 
ity, told a highway research board meet- 
ing in Washington on January 12, that most 
cities would have to subsidize their passen- 
ger transportation lines if they were to give 
the public adequate service.‘ 


*A body of elected officials representing 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York cities 
and counties in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

* Modern automobile freeways also require 
large capital investment. The mass trans- 
portation plan proposed for Washington, 
D.C., in 1959 called for rail rapid transit 
facilities estimated to cost $458.5 million; 
but freeway, parkway, and major street im- 
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Attack by AAA on antiautomobile 
propaganda 

Fear has been raised in some quarters that 
the renewed interest in rapid transit may 
block plans for new urban expressways and 
lead to curbs on use of automobiles. The 
American Automobile Association has taken 
the lead in marshaling resistance to what 
it considers a “widespread propaganda cam- 
paign, carried on by a * * * highly vocal * * * 
minority whose aim is to curtail or prohibit 
use of passenger cars in downtown areas and 
to restrict or prevent the building of urban 
expressways.” The antiautomobile, antifree- 
way people are said to include “some mass 
public transit interests, some planners, some 
theorists including sociologists and econo- 
mists, some dissident groups * * * and some 
public officers who would rather see the 
urban highway program wrecked or indef- 
initely delayed than have one penny come 
from a source other than the pockets of 
highway users.” © 

The AAA favors construction of both ex- 
pressways and mass transit facilities, but it 
considers the former more urgently needed 
in most areas. The association asserts that 
rail transit facilities are called for now in 
only 6 to 10 of the larger metropolitan areas, 
though half a dozen additional areas may 
require them in the next few years. 

The association has taken particular ex- 
ception to a Commerce Department report 
last March on “Federal Transportation 
Policy and Program” which urged a new 
look at urban transportation and stressed 
the need for more rapid transit. The AAA 
executive committee declared that the re- 
port failed to recognize and urge proper 
provisions for the dynamic continuing 
growth of highway transportation. The 
very nature of metropolitan development, 
with its increasing dispersion of residences, 
shopping centers and industry, was said to 
indicate a growing need for passenger car 
transportation since urban decentralization 
continues to reduce the opportunity for eco- 
nomic mass transportation. 

Specific objection was raised to a sugges- 
tion that communities might attack traffic 
congestion by placing ‘charges on city high- 
way gateways to help divert auto commuter 
travel to mass transport means, higher com- 
munity parking fees to help similarly [and] 
diversion of such funds to pay for other 
transport facilities.” AAA President Fred- 
erick T. McGuire described this as an iniqui- 
tous proposal * * * [to] soak the motor- 
ist * * * turning the loot over to subsidize 
public transportation. 


FEDERAL ROLE IN URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


The role of the Federal Government in 
urban transportation planning has been 
growing and is likely to become larger in 
the years ahead. The Federal Aid Road Act 
of 1916, which initiated the Federal-State 
program of highway construction, sustained 
prevailing State policy by forbidding use of 
highway funds within the bounds of in- 
corporated cities. 

State aid for highway construction in spe- 
cific urban areas began to be made avail- 
able shortly after World War I. The first 





provements also described as essential were 
estimated to cost $1.8 billion. The chair- 
man of the Chicago Transit Board, testifying 
before the Senate Banking Subcommittee 
last May 25, pointed out that the rapid 
transit line built in the median strip of that 
city’s new 10-mile Congress Street express- 
way cost only about one-third as much as 
the artery’s highway facilities and had three 
times the latter’s carrying capacity, yet the 
subway is operating at only about one-third 
capacity and the expressway at near capac- 
ity. 
5 Frederick T. McGuire, Jr., president of 
American Automobile Association, at AAA 
meeting in Cleveland, Oct. 11, 1960. 
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use of Federal money for improvement of 
city thoroughfares was authorized by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 in 
connection with an emergency, make-work 
program. Statutory prohibitions on use of 
Federal road funds within city limits were 
permanently lifted in 1934. 


Extension of aid to local highway building 


Ten years later Congress for the first time 
allocated a part of the highway construction 
authorizations to urban portions of the Fed- 
eral-aid primary road system. After that, 
increasing emphasis was placed on creation 
of an urban-rural network. The 1956 Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act, which accelerated 
construction of the 41,000-mile National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways, ex- 
pressed “the intent that local needs, to the 
extent practicable, suitable, and feasible, 
shall be given equal consideration with the 
needs of interstate commerce.” Nearly one- 
half of all expenditures on the national 
road system now go into highways located 
within or directly serving urban areas. 

The highway program has progressed to a 
point where the officials most Closely con- 
cerned feel that further development of the 
urban sections needs in each case to be tied 
in with overall urban development plans. 
The transportation plan would adjust free- 
way construction, street widening, rapid 
transit development and other projected 
traffic improvements to the designated pat- 
terns of future land use and the volume of 
traffic expected in future in each section of 
the metropolitan area. 

The Commerce Department’s report last 
April on “Rationale of Federal Transporta- 
tion Policy” called for a reexamination of 
the highway program with respect to urban 
transportation. It urged closer coordina- 
tion of all aspects of municipal planning so 
that future highway expenditures would be 
based on integrated plans for different types 
of transportation facilities. Ellis L. Arm- 
strong, Commissioner of the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, said in Boston on June 9 that 
“The interstate system cannot possibly 
solve all the existing and future highway 
needs of our urban areas.” Overextension 
of urban freeways, Armstrong warned, would 
“only destroy the desired operational char- 
acteristics of these facilities and in the end 
compound rather than relieve the trans- 
portation problems of our urban areas.” 
He said the critical need was for each area 
to develop “a comprehensive transportation 
plan, which * * * must be an integral part 
of the area’s overall plans for urban devel- 
opment and growth.” 


Need for coordinated transportation 
planning 


A combination of factors has stood in the 
way of overall planning of urban transpor- 
tation. The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment has pointed out: 

“Transportation networks within metro- 
politan areas are basic, the capital costs of 
new construction are high, and the oper- 
ating costs of rail and mass transportation 
are heavy. Yet in most metropolitan areas 
there is no single public agency able to 
study the relative needs for highway, mass 
transit, or rail. There is no single body able 
to allocate costs among users, businesses 
and the general tax funds. No authoritative 
body is able to balance transportation ca- 
pacity and the traffic-generating uses of 
land. 

Under these circumstances many ills are 
apparent: undue congestion, duplicated fa- 
cilities, poor service, financial difficulties, 
inequitable sharing of burdens, and inade- 
quate anticipation of future needs and 
costs.* 





Committee for Economic Development, 
“Guiding Metropolitan Growth” (August 
1960), p. 23. 
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The summary of a coming Senate Com- 
merce Committee report on “National Trans- 
portation Policy” attributes deep-seated de- 
ficiencies in urban transportation to lack 
of coordination between the various systems 
for moving people. “We have a jumble of 
bits and pieces—scraps of multilane high- 
way, bridges, tunnels, parking facilities, bus 
companies, rapid transit lines, and suburban 
railroad trains—all built without planning 
and without rational integration and coor- 
dination of services.” The fundamental 
problem is that there is no present jurisdic- 
tion of government that fits the metro- 
politan area when areawide planning and 
construction are required. 

The Federal Government has stimulated 
some degree of urban transportation plan- 
ning under multijurisdictional authorities, 
however, by making funds available for the 
purpose under the housing and highway 
programs. Commissioner Armstrong has 
said that efforts of the Bureau of Public 
Roads to link the highway program with 
urban development have been successful in 
a@ number of communities and that its sur- 
veys show “there has been a lot more plan- 
ning than is generally supposed.”’? 

President Eisenhower noted in his last 
budget message, January 16, that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce along with the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency had established 
a new procedure for joint use of urban 
planning grants and highway research and 
planning funds to encourage effective co- 
ordination and cooperation among the many 
local governments and the State and Federal 
agencies engaged in metropolitan develop- 
ment activities. He recommended that stat- 
utory limitations on appropriations for urban 
planning grants be removed, and that Fed- 
eral grants be increased from $4 million in 
the current fiscal year to $10 million in fiscal 
1962. 

The 1960 Democratic platform called for 
“Federal aid for comprehensive metropoli- 
tan transportation programs, including bus 
and rail mass transit, commuter railroads 
as well as highway programs and construc- 
tion of civil airports.” Among immediate 
objectives put forth in a report on regula- 
tory agencies which James L. Landis sub- 
mitted to President-elect Kennedy on De- 
cember 26 were the following: 

“1, Achievement of a program for amelio- 
ration of interurban public transportation, 
including establishment of metropolitan 
transit commissions with Federal aid * * * 
for the acquisition and improvement of fa- 
cilities and equipment under sound engi- 
neering, operating and financing plans. 

“2. Formulation of policies to coordinate 
Federal highway aid programs with approved 
metropolitan transit plans, so as to promote 
the economic soundness and efficiency of 
metropolitan transportation systems as a 
whole, with emphasis on the avoidance of 
traffic congestion and the decline of public 
transportation.” 

Kennedy’s task force on housing and 
urban development, headed by Joseph P. 
McMurray, recommended on January 7 im- 
mediate enactment of a program for plan- 
ning grants and $100 million for public fa- 
cility loans and creation of a Presidential 
study commission to determine future 
{urban transportation] needs. 

The National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation, founded in 1954, has developed a 
series of guides and manuals to assist in 
gathering and analyzing the factual data 
needed for transportation planning. The 
manuals, product of the joint efforts of 175 
top experts, not only provide guides to 
methods of determining transportation 
needs but also explain how to set up the 





* Address at Conference on Economic Prob- 
lems of Boston Area, June 9, 1960. 
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financial, legal, and administrative machin- 
ery needed to carry out a plan. 


Proposal to assist mass transit development 


The Senate approved a bill last year to 
amend the Housing Act of 1954 to authorize 
Federal grants for planning of transporta- 
tion systems in metropolitan areas and 
Federal loans for improvement of mass 
transportation systems. The Senate Banking 
Committee’s report on the bill (labeled the 
Mass Transportation Act of 1960) noted that 
the Federal highway program was “on the 
verge of large-scale construction in metro- 
politan areas” but that “most urban com- 
munities * * * lack adequate comprehen- 
sive plans.” The committee felt that, while 
there had been considerable highway plan- 
ning at Federal and State levels, local com- 
munities had not been sufficiently engaged 
in the effort. 

Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, who introduced the bill, 
said that it would encourage more study of 
the interrelationship between transportation 
and urban development and thereby consti- 
tute a step toward tackling congestion at its 
source. Instead of continually increasing 
transportation capacity to accommodate un- 
planned growth, efforts would be made to 
control future land use and thus limit the 
need for proliferation of highways. 

Loans authorized by the measure were to 
be made, through the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, to assist States and local 
governments in building mass transportation 
facilities conforming to coordinated trans- 
portation-urban development plans. The 
loans, limited to an aggregate $100 million 
outstanding, were to bear interest at a maxi- 
mum rate of 34% percent. Loans were to go 
only to municipalities which were unable to 
obtain funds from other sources at equally 
favorable rates of interest. Proceeds of the 
loans were to be used to acquire, construct or 
improve transportation facilities and equip- 
ment. They might be used to buy new rail- 
road commuter cars, to relocate railroad sta- 
tions, to provide fringe parking adjacent to 
bus or rail stations, to modernize traffic con- 
trol systems, or for comparable purposes, 
The Senate passed the bill on June 27, but 
it failed of action by the House before 
adjournment. 

A similar bill introduced by WiILL1aMs on 
January 11 of this year would offer still 
broader assistance. Authorizations for low- 
cost, long-term loans would be raised from 
$100 million the first year to $150 million 
thereafter. Provision would be made for a 
Federal program of technical assistance and 
research on land use and transportation 
planning, on costs of traffic congestion, on 
commutation patterns, and on new tech- 
nological developments in transport. A 
grant program of $75 million would be avail- 
able to help States and localities prepare 
areawide transportation plans, and under- 
take actual demonstration projects. 

The Eisenhower administration opposed 
last year’s Williams bill. Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury Laurence B. Robbins ex- 
pressed the view, in a letter to the Senate 
Banking Committee on May 9, that “the 
development of adequate urban transporta- 
tion systems is the primary responsibility of 
the municipalities and * * * transit au- 
thorities.” The financial burden should 
not be shifted to the taxpayers of the Nation 
as a whole. Both the Treasury Department 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
objected that the subsidy interest rate would 
put an unreasonable burden on the Federal 
Government. 


Federal interest in urban transportation 
crisis 
Federal interest in solution of urban traffic 
problems is based on recognition of the eco- 
nomic implications of the urban transporta- 
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tion crisis to the Nation as a whole. The 
Senate Banking Committee said in its re- 
port on the Williams bill last June 15: 

“The congestion of vehicles stifles down- 
town business activity, which, in turn, re- 
duces city revenue from real estate and retail 
sales taxes. The lack of adequate mass 
transportation wastes several billions of dol- 
lars of productive time lost in traffic 
jams. * * * The movement of goods in ur- 
ban areas and in interstate commerce is de- 
layed, thus adding to their cost. 

“In short, traffic congestion acts as a brake 
on the economic growth of the metropolitan 
areas and thus on the growth of the Nation, 
inasmuch as the metropolitan areas account 
for more than 75 percent of all manufac- 
turing and of wholesale and retail sales in 
the country.” 

Overloading of city streets is a particular 
aspect of the problem that engages the ai- 
tention of the Federal Government. The 
Banking Committee said the Federal Gov- 
ernment was obliged to help in develop- 
ing steps to assure the most efficient use of 
urban highways so as to limit the contin- 
uing demand for heavy expenditures of high- 
way funds in concentrated urban areas to 
compensate for the mass transportation de- 
cline. The summary of the coming Senate 
Commerce Committee report on transporta- 
tion policy asserts that ‘‘the Federal Gov- 
ernment * * * has a certain responsibility 
to work cooperatively with local public or- 
ganizations for preserving and operating rail 
services.” It recommends more low-interest 
credit and tax relief for rail systems operat- 
ing commuter services. 

Overlapping of political jurisdictions in 
metropolitan areas tends to bring the Fed- 
eral Government into the local transpor- 
tation picture. The Commerce Committee 
report says that solution of the urban trans- 
port problem depends to large extent on 
finding “the best way to administer public 
funds and public operation in all parts of 
large, multi-State areas.’’ It recommends 
that the Federal Government (1) better co- 
ordinate the many Federal programs (for) 
spending money in metropolitan areas; (2) 
much more actively support comprehensive, 
area-wide land use and transportation plan- 
ning; and (3) undertake an adequate pro- 
gram of basic research in organic urban 
growth and in urban economic and trans- 
portation development. After these pro- 
grams have been put underway, it will be 
possible to make a sound judgment as to the 
need for additional Federal expenditures for 
urban transportation and how they should 
be applied. 


STEPS TO RELIEVE TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


Steps taken to Keep abreast of the rising 
tide of automobile traffic, beyond building 
freeways and expressways, have ranged from 
restoration of faltering rapid transit systems 
to installation of new traffic control devices. 
There is some indication that the fall in 
patronage of public transit has been checked. 
At a convention of the American Transit 
Association in Philadelphia last October, up- 
turns in business for the first time in more 
than a decade were reported from several 
cities* An AAA survey of urban rta- 
tion, scheduled for early publication, has 
found that “in city after city, where a start 
has been made on expressway construction 
and where modern traffic management and 
engineering techniques have been employed 
to make better use of old facilities, more 





8 The Wall Street Journal reported Oct. 17, 
1960, that in the first 8 months of the year 
the New York Transit Authority had a 2.1 
percent gain in patronage and the San Fran- 
cisco transit system a 0.4 percent increase, 
Slight gains were recorded in Jacksonville, 
Pla., and Norfolk, Va.; in certain other cities 
the rate of decline leveled off. 
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vehicles are moving at a more rapid pace 
than they were several years ago, in spite of 
population growth and increases in motor 
vehicle registration.” 


Efforts to salvage rail commuter service 


Considerable interest has centered on the 
efforts of Philadelphia to shore up its declin- 
ing rail commuter service as an aid to keep- 
ing its narrow streets from becoming choked 
with automobiles. An experimental pro- 
gram for improving commuter service be- 
tween the downtown and Chestnut Hill sec- 
tions was set in motion by the city late in 
1958 with the cooperation of the two rail- 
roads serving the area and the local transit 
company. The plan provided for improved 
schedules, a bus-feeder service to rail sta- 
tions, and reduced fares. The city put up 
$320,000 to compensate the railroads for ex- 
pected losses on the service. 

Within a year, rail patronage had in- 
creased 30 percent, despite the fact that 
many of the coaches were nearly 50 years 
old and the dilapidated station facilities had 
not been renovated. Auto traffic on the 
most heavily traveled highways in the area 
dropped 10 percent in the morning hours. 
Questioning of motorists indicated that 
3 out of 10 would switch to the com- 
muter line if the equipment was improved 
and if parking space convenient to the rail- 
road stations was made available. 

Success of this venture led to the launch- 
ing in September 1959 of a commuter im- 
provement program on a line serving another 
outlying area. The railroad was compen- 
sated for an expected loss of $105,000 during 
a 38-week experimental period. A study 
showed that, as a result of these two pro- 
grams, 2,000 fewer automobiles entered the 
stream of traffic in the center of the city 
each day. 

Plans now call for an extension of the 
commuter improvement plan. A nonprofit 
Passenger Service Improvement Corp., rep- 
resenting the city of Philadelphia, the pub- 
lic, the railroads, and the rail unions, has 
been formed to negotiate contracts with 
the railroads to better commuter service. 
Public funds are being sought for purchase 
of new equipment to improve the efficiency 
of commuter line operations. 

Beginning last September, the State of 
New Jersey began paying subsidies to eight 
railroads under an agreement for mainte- 
nance of commuter service to New York City. 
The legislation authorizing the program, en- 
acted June 6, provided $6 million to finance 
the State subsidies for 1 year. 

New York City, which directly subsidizes 
mass transit to the tune of $90 million an- 
nually, gives commuter lines an indirect sub- 
sidy through tax abatement. State legisla- 
tion enacted 2 years ago created an office of 

tion with specific responsibilities 
for urban and commuter transportation. It 
authorized State aid to municipalities to 
cover one-half of the cost of real property 
tax relief granted by the localities to the 
railroads. Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller rec- 
ommended new legislation last January 4 to 
accelerate provision of local tax relief to 
railroads with commuter lines in return for 
definite commitments for continued and im- 
proved service. The Governor proposed also 
@ constitutional amendment to enable the 
State to guarantee New York Port Authority 
bonds for financing acquisition of commuter- 
car equipment.” 





® Mayor Richardson Dilworth told the Sen- 
ate Banking Subcommittee, May 23, that the 
average width of Philadelphia streets carry- 
ing heavy traffic was only 25 feet from curb 
to curb. 

1° An official four-State committee, repre- 
senting Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York and Rhode Island, proposed on January 
21 an emergency plan to rescue the finan- 
cially stricken New Haven Railroad, which 
serves localities in all four States. The plan 
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Measures to speed up public transit service 


A number of measures have been taken to 
improve the efficiency of transit operations, 
not only for the purpose of drawing more 
patronage to this space-saving form of trans- 
portation but also to help keep all traffic 
moving. Reservation of certain lanes on 
urban thoroughfares for the exclusive use of 
buses is proving to be an effective method 
of alleviating congestion. The special bus 
lane on one Nashville route is reported to 
have reduced travel time by as much as 30 
percent at certain times of day. In Atlanta 
bus travel time was cut by one-third and pri- 
vate automobile travel time by a larger figure. 
Other cities providing special bus lanes in- 
clude Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and Dallas. 

Opening of service in June 1958 on the 
rail rapid transit line along Chicago’s Con- 
gress Street expressway marked a major in- 
novation in combined transit-expressway 
routing. The expressway, constructed in a 
ditch that cuts through some of the most 
heavily built-up sections of the city, has 
four-lane roadways on either side of the 
two tracks of the rapid transit line. This 
facility replaced a 50-year-old elevated line 
which would have required costly renova- 
tion if it had been kept when the new ex- 
pressway was built. 

A number of transit companies have re- 
vised routes and eliminated little-used 
stops to speed up service. The Cleveland 
transit system experienced an upturn in 
business after 2,000 parking spaces were 
provided in lots adjacent to transit stations. 
Purchase of modern buses has attracted 
new business in some areas. The St. Louis 
transit system estimated that acquisition 
of a large fleet of air-conditioned buses 
brought a 16.4 percent average daily increase 
in revenue during the summer of 1958; two- 
thirds of the new business was retained 
through the following winter. 


Engineering techniques to keep traffic 
moving 


Traffic engineering embraces a host of 
techniques, devices and regulations used to 
keep traffic moving when thoroughfares 
are filled to capacity. One of the cheapest 
and most effective ways to reduce conges- 
tion has been the adoption of a system of 
one-way streets. According to the AAA, 
one-way streets have cut travel time in half 
ir many cities. 

Painting or otherwise marking traffic lanes 
on streets and roadways is another relative- 
ly inexpensive method of increasing ca- 
pacity and hence maintaining the flow of 
traffic. Development of new plastic strip- 
ping material has made marking of road 
lanes a relatively simple and speedy process. 
Other measures that have been effective 
in combating traffic congestion include 
widening narrow streets, installing flexible 
signal systems, providing special bays for 
bus stops, and adopting reversible unbal- 
anced traffic lanes to provide more chan- 
nels for cars going downtown during morn- 
ing rush hours and for cars going away 
from the center of the city during afternoon 
rush periods. 

Chicago has been developing what is 
known as a preferential street system, a 
network of streets being improved to enable 
them to carry both local and express traffic 
with a minimum of delay and congestion. 
Existing streets and the traffic carried on 
them were exhaustively studied to provide 
a realistic basis for designating certain street 
routes for improvement. The improvements 
have been varied according to the particular 


calls for a 75 percent cut in local and State 
taxes on the carrier, repeal of the Federal 
excise tax on noncommuter fares without a 
corresponding fare reduction, and increases 
in commuter fares in return for a commit- 
ment to improve passenger service. 
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traffic situation or physical limitations. Cer- 
tain intersections were widened. If the 
traffic load was heavy enough, grade separa- 
tions or overpasses were built. In some 
cases an Overpass of only two lanes has pro- 
vided, at relatively low cost, a free flow of 
through traffic across an intersection that 
used to be regularly jammed with cars. 

In other instances the city acquired wider 
than average rights-of-way in areas slated 
for redevelopment. Access to certain prefer- 
ential streets was limited to prevent blocking 
of the traffic flow. At some congested inter- 
sections in business districts the preferen- 
tial route was developed to bypass the com- 
mercial area so that other streets could be 
used freely for local access without being 
clogged with through traffic. Curb parking 
bans, one-way street designations, and other 
traditional devices for controlling traffic 
have been instituted where deemed advis- 
able. 

The preferential street system is a long- 
range plan to bring about, by increasing 
the capacity of existing streets, not only 
freer traffic flow within and between neigh- 
borhoods but also improved access to ex- 
pressways. A governing principle has been 
to avoid extensive tearing up of streets and 
to avoid construction of new expressways in 
the heart of the city. Capacity is increased 
by carrying out a number of small and rel- 
atively inexpensive improvements linked to 
existing or planned use. Eventually 300 
miles of Chicago streets will be developed 
to maximum standards, with frequent grade 
separations and separate service drives, while 
another 800 miles will have minor improve- 
ments. 

Provision of offstreet parking is a favored 
device for keeping down congestion. Munic- 
ipal authorities are reported to have spent 
around $1 billion on parking facilities. 
Three-fourths of the cities of 10,000 or more 
population have provided off-street parking 
space; only 40 percent of cities in that group 
had done so a decade ago. The main im- 
petus behind expansion of municipal park- 
ing facilities has been the desire to maintain 
the economic health of the downtown sec- 
tions of cities. 


Use of zoning to facilitate traffic movement 


Many local governments are handicapped 
in making an effective attack on traffic con- 
gestion, according to the National Commit- 
tee on Urban Transportation, by a lack of 
legal authority to take the necessary action. 
In some cases municipal authorities are 
hampered by constitutional or statutory re- 
strictions on their right to raise revenue; in 
other cases the requirements of obsolete 
zoning laws get in the way. “Cities must 
face the fact that the demands of modern 
urban transportation require modern legal 
machinery.” The committee has prepared 
@ manual to assist local officials and planners 
in efforts to bring pertinent laws and ordi- 
nances up to date. 

A US, Bureau of Public Roads official 
urged recently that zoning ordinances be 
updated “in a manner that will enable them 
to handle today’s [traffic] problems.” Ap- 
propriate zoning regulations, he said, “can 
be used to combat the almost universal urban 
problem of congested traffic facilities.” If 
the zoning regulations recognize “the func- 
tional relationship between streets and the 
zones they serve [they] can help correct 
defects in existing street systems by achiev- 
ing a desirable balance between (a) traffic 
generators of all types and sizes, (b) street 
capacity for moving vehicles, and (c) off- 
street parking and other terminal facili- 
ties.” 2 





11 National Committee on Urban Transpor- 
tation, “Better Transport for Your City” 
(1958), p. 86. 

”2W, H. Stanhagen, “Zoning and Traffic 
Congestion,” Urban Research, 1960, p. 21. 
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Zoning regulations, it was said, should re- 
quire new commercial developments to pro- 
vide separate service roads, buffer strips and 
building setbacks. An increasing number of 
communities now are making it mandatory 
for new office buildings and other commer- 
cial establishments to provide offstreet 
parking and loading facilities to prevent con- 
gestion on adjacent streets. 

Most of the measures being taken today to 
relieve congestion represent efforts to correct 
conditions that have been growing progres- 
sively worse with the rapid postwar increase 
of motor vehicle traffic. A commentator 
on metropolitan problems has suggested 
that “the day may come when a profes- 
sion of specialized expediters may watch over 
the smooth and quick flow of traffic and 
communication in our metropolitan areas, to 
identify and remove bottlenecks and over- 
loads before their effects become cumulative 
and choking.” “ 





BEYOND WILDERNESS TO URBAN 
OPEN SPACE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a series of three fine articles 
entitled “Our National Parks in Jeop- 
ardy,” appearing in the current issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly, describes the 
mounting pressures on our national 
parks, which threaten to destroy the very 
qualities for which they were estab- 
lished. 

In 1959, more than 22 million visitors 
were registered in our national parks, 
and 5 million in the national nature 
monuments—an increase of 14 million 
over the highest pre-World War II figure. 
The Mission 66 program of the National 
Park Service estimates that by 1966, 
80 million people will be visiting our na- 
tional parks. 

The unpleasant truth is that unless 
vigorous steps are taken, the great na- 
tional parks and forest preserves that we 
now treasure will become the park slums 
of the future. 

It is for that reason that I strongly 
support the wilderness bill to reserve a 


small portion of our Federal forest, park, . 


and refuge land in its present wilderness 
state, so it may remain unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future generations. 

But it is not enough just to save what 
we have. That will not lessen the mount- 
ing pressures that threaten our wilder- 
ness areas. What we need is a program 
of open space acquisition in and around 
our urban areas—where people actually 
live—if we are to achieve a long-range 
solution to the problem of preservation 
of our wilderness areas. 

Recently, I introduced a bill, S. 858, to 
help preserve urban open space and, in 
the process, to encourage more economic 
and desirable patterns of urban develop- 
ment and growth. 

I hope the Congress will soon enact the 
wilderness bill, and wiii give serious con- 
sideration to the needs for open space 
in and around our Nation’s cities and 
towns. 

As background for the consideration of 
this proposed legislation, I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, to have the 
articles printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


% Karl Deutsch, “On Social Communica- 
tion and the Metropolis,” Daedalus, winter, 
1961, p. 108. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RESORTS OR WILDERNESS? 
(By Devereux Butcher) 


Summer crowds had gone, and we had 
Yellowstone National Park almost to our- 
selves. As we stood watching Old Faithful 
Geyser, I wondered how many among the 
more than a million people who saw that 
beautiful display last summer had ever heard 
about the attempts of local water users, in 
1920, to dam Yellowstone Lake. Had the ir- 
rigationists had their way, underground wa- 
ter levels might have been so disturbed as 
to alter or destroy completely the geysers 
and other thermal features of the park. 

Our national parks today are under cease- 
less attack, ranging all the way from the 
demands of powerful commercial interests 
to those originating in departments of the 
Government. 

I remember one walk I took along a trail 
through the rain forest of Olympic Na- 
tional Park, Wash. Cushioned with moss 
and gay with ferns, the giant trees towered 
close around, and there was no sound but 
the drip, drip of water from the foliage. 
This was the forest primeval, and it seemed 
the more impressive to realize that it was 
only a remnant of what once was. Yet, save 
for the vision of certain public-spirited men 
and women, these 200-foot Sitka spruces, 
western hemlocks, redcedars, and Douglas- 
firs would have been leveled. At the time of 
my visit, in the late 1940’s, the local lumber 
industry had succeeded in having no fewer 
than eight bills introduced in Congress to 
sever this forest from the park and make it 
available for logging. Public opinion became 
aroused, however; hearings were held; and 
in the upshot Congress defended the park 
and not one of the eight bills was passed. 

Similarly, in the early 1950’s public opinion 
thwarted the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
scheme to dam the Green River in Dinosaur 
National Monument, Utah-Colo., which 
would have turned the magnificent canyons 
of the Green and Yampa into a reservoir 
500 feet deep and 40 miles long. 

Through the years there have been many 
attempts by commercial interests to utilize 
national park and monument lands. Today 
there is a new menace, the more dangerous 
for being so human: the pressure of num- 
bers is threatening the validity of the act 
of 1916 creating the National Park Service. 
This act directs the service to “conserve the 
scenery and the natural and historic objects 
and the wildlife therein and to provide for 
the enjoyment of the same by such means 
as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations.” The directives 
to “leave them unimpaired” and to “pro- 
vide for the enjoyment of the same” are 
rapidly becoming irreconcilable. 

No one in 1916 could have foreseen the 
great numbers of people who would visit 
the parks three or four decades later, to 
sleep there and tocamp. In 1959, 22,392,000 
visitors were recorded in the national parks, 
and 5,269,000 in the national nature monu- 
ments, an increase of 14 million over the 
highest pre-World War II figure. Stated 
starkly, the question is whether we can con- 
tinue to provide more beds and more meals 
and still keep the parks “unimpaired.” 

Millions of city dwellers go back to nature 
at every opportunity. We crave the unful- 
filled refreshment and spiritual uplift that 
only contact with nature can give. Our ob- 
jective, then, must be to keep the national 
parks, as nearly as possible, as nature made 
them, so that they can supply this human 
need for generations to come. That, clearly, 
was what Congress meant by the directive to 
“leave them unimpaired.” 


MOUNT M’KINLEY 


Let’s see what is happening in Mount 
McKinley. My wife and I first visited Mount 
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McKinley National Park, Alaska, in June 
1958. We drove the 180-mile round trip to 
Wonder Lake, and it took all day. We passed 
through verdant valleys and over barren 
passes, saw the flower-strewn tundra, en- 
countered birds new to us, and had the 
thrill of watching a pair of the big Toklat 
grizzly bears, as well as caribou, Dall sheep, 
and red foxes. But all of these were only 
part of our experience. What made that 
trip even more memorable was that we were 
driving through a scenically magnificent 
wilderness unblemished by man except for 
the road that took us there. The park hotel, 
headquarters, powerhouse, employees’ dor- 
mitory, railroad station—all were at the 
park’s eastern edge, and as we drove west 
our pleasure was enhanced by the knowledge 
that no hotel, nor visitor center, nor even 
@ powerline was out there ahead of us. 
Nowhere in all that vast rugged landscape 
was there any impairment of the natural 
scene. 

At the time of our visit, a development 
program was just being started. The road 
was scheduled for widening and surfacing to 
take care of traffic coming in over the newly 
completed extension of the Denali Highway. 
This widening, including construction of 
minor roads and trails, might have been done 
at a fraction of the estimated $7,178,600, 
had it been limited to sheering off the 
sharper curves and extending shoulders in 
the narrower places. Twenty miles of the 
road now have been widened to 26 feet, with 
fills up to 12 or more feet deep. The first 
visitor center has been built at Mount Eiel- 
son, 60 miles out. Except for two or three 
necessary ranger cabins hidden in the trees, 
this is the first building to intrude on the 
park’s heartland wilderness. 

Another visitor center is planned close to 
the hotel for the convenience of guests. 
This one should suffice for the park, but the 
planners have other ideas. Their prospectus 
for Mount McKinley calls for an expendi- 
ture of $9,700,000. It says that the develop- 
ment of this park is still in its infancy but 
that facilities and services are being installed 
for the fullest enjoyment of the area by an 
increasingly mobile public. This is any- 
thing but reassuring. What does the Serv- 
ice consider to be an experience of fullest 
enjoyment? The prospectus further says 
that the program should be carried out so as 
to maintain wilderness integrity. How can 
such encroachment on the natural scene 
help to maintain wilderness integrity? Can 
anything less than the unblemished scene 
provide a richer experience? Has the point 
been missed that every manmade intrusion 
on the scene will reduce the quality of the 
visitor’s experience? No effort should be 
spared to retain the ideal conditions that 
still prevail at Mount McKinley, for here, 
perhaps more than in any other national 
park, the two directives of the 1916 act have 
been kept in close harmony. 


THE EVERGLADES 


When Everglades National Park, Fia., 
was established in late 1947, under a 1934 
authorization act, the area was an unblem- 
ished wilderness except for a few patches of 
agricultural land on the eastern side and 
a winding dirt road that ended 40 miles 
away at a little group of weathered fisher- 
men’s shacks known as Flamingo overlook- 
ing Florida Bay. The park was, in fact, as 
much an unblemished wilderness and wild- 
life sanctuary as Mount McKinley at the 
time of our visit. 

Newton B. Drury, who was National Park 
Service Director in 1947, said that before 
starting any development in Everglades, the 
area would be studied to make sure that 
whatever was done would not disturb the 
wildlife, which constituted the park’s prin- 
cipal, and perhaps most fragile, feature. 

A new administration came into office in 
the early 1950’s, and since then the 40-mile 
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road has been improved and it fills its pur- 
pose well; but at its southern end, where the 
shacks once stood, there is now a fishing- 
yachting resort of the kind that is a dime 
a dozen in Florida. 

There is a 60-room motel, a dining room 
seating 200, a marina, 57 boat slips, with 
dockside electric power and water, accom- 
modating boats up to a hundred feet in 
length, and a hoist for boats up to 5,000 
pounds. A channel dug across part of the 
park’s Florida Bay provides access for yachts. 
Marine supplies—gas, diesel fuel, bait, tackle, 
and ice—are for sale. There is a launching 
ramp for boats brought in on trailers. 
Sightseeing trips run daily to the Cuthbert 
rookery, when the birds are nesting, and to 
Cape Sable, White Water Bay, and Florida 
Bay; inboard and outboard boats are for rent 
with or without guides, as are 30- and 40- 
foot self-propelled houseboats that sleep four 
to six persons. Fifteen- and sixteen-foot 
Fiberglas boats also are for rent, with or 
without motors. The supplies and person- 
nel required for this operation must be 
trucked 40 miles through the park. 

Is this big commercial resort in accord 
with the authorization act? Congress 
specifically directed that the area “shall be 
permanently reserved as a wilderness, and 
no development * * * for the entertain- 
ment of visitors shall be undertaken which 
will interfere with the preservation intact of 
the unique flora and fauna and the essential 
natural primitive conditions now prevailing 
in this area.” 

Why, may we ask, were the overnight ac- 
commodations not located at the park en- 
trance, where they would not interfere with 
the habitats and feeding areas of the birds— 
and where, incidentally, the buildings would 
have been less exposed to hurricanes? A 
snack bar, & small visitor center, and a quiet 
launch or two for naturalist-conducted 
cruises would have been adequate to meet 
visitor needs at Flamingo, and bird life and 
the natural scene would have suffered a 
minimum of disturbance. In September, 
Hurricane Donna destroyed Flamingo, but it 
is being rebuilt on the original site as these 
words are written. 

In this comparatively new national park, 
the National Park Service had an oppor- 
tunity to show that it had benefited from 
past mistakes and to demonstrate how a 
great nature sanctuary should be cared for. 
Did it? 

Even before construction, the Park Service 
recognized the hazards to wildlife. It also 
foresaw obstacles such as the need to build 
land above water level for roads, a limited 
supply of fresh water, and a serious problem 
of sewage disposal. To implement the pro- 
gram, the service asked for $12 million, and 
here, as at Mount McKinley, the new build- 
ing was part of an overall plan. 

When the National Park Service admin- 
istration took office under President Eisen- 
hower, roads and accommodations through- 
out the system were inadequate, with the 
demand for meals and beds far exceeding 
the supply. On the evening of February 8, 
1955, the American Automobile Association 
and the Department of the Interior spon- 
sored an American pioneer dinner in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The occasion marked the 
launching of Mission 66, a 10-year park re- 
habilitation program to be carried out by 
the National Park Service and to be com- 
pleted by 1966. The purpose was to provide 
encugh accommodations, and facilities in- 
side the parks to take care of an expected 80 
million a year by 1966. While the need for 
action was understandable and the program 
was widely acclaimed, there were some even 
within the service who sensed trouble ahead. 


YELLOWSTONE 


Yellowstone is the scene of one of the most 
expansive and elaborate of Mission 66 proj- 
ects. A lodge and cabins were torn down on 
the south rim of the spectacular canyon of 
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the Yellowstone River. Well rid of the un- 
sightly structures, this beauty spot is being 
restored to nature; but across the canyon 
and back in the woodland, a whole new 
village has been built, complete with lodge, 
dozens of boxlike cabins for visitors, two 2- 
story dormitories for employees, a conces- 
sioner’s Office building, store, visitor center, 
and a large parking area. 

As elsewhere, the Park Service built a case 
to justify this big development. It is said 
that Yellowstone is so vast and remote that 
it cannot be experienced in a single day, and 
visitors need facilities to enable them to re- 
main in the park either overnight or for a 
week or more. The park prospectus explains 
that Yellowstone visitors will reach an esti- 
mated 2 million by 1966 and that overnight 
accommodations must be expanded from the 
8,500 capacity of 1955 to 15,000 in 1966; and 
this calls for increased housing, food, medi- 
cal supplies, and other services of a small 
city. More visitors’ facilities require more 
employees. Together with utilities, this 
project has cost $70 million. Concerning 
the removal of the earlier development, a 
Park Service release quoted Director Conrad 
L. Wirth as saying, “The old development is 
an intrusion on the natural scene which the 
Service is charged by law to preserve.” How 
could the Director fail to see that the new 
village is an even greater intrusion on the 
natural scene? 

Two more villages are scheduled for the 
park: Grart Village, to be even larger than 
Canyon Village, at the west side of Yellow- 
stone Lake; and Firehole Village, near Old 
Faithful. 

One thing leads to another: Up to now, 
the Park Service and the concessioner have 
supplied the park’s electricity with 30 diesel- 
powered generators. Because of the expan- 
sion, commercial power, says the Service, has 
become a necessity; and as this is written, 
Yellowstone’s forests are being cut to make 
way for power lines, many miles of them— 
further marring the park’s beauty. 

Yellowstone was our first national park, 
established by act of Congress in 1872. It 
was made accessible during the stagecoach 
era. Long distances and slow travel required 
that hotels and camps be located at the end 
of each day’s journey. Today, smooth roads 
and fast automobiles do away with the neces- 
sity to stay in the park overnight; yet the 
National Park Service still administers it as 
though we were living in the old days. 


GRAND CANYON 


On May 6, 1903, according to the Theodore 
Roosevelt Cyclopedia, our 25th President 
wrote, “In the Grand Canyon, Arizona has a 
natural wonder which, as far as I know is in 
kind absolutely unparalleled throughout the 
rest of the world. I want to ask you to do one 
thing in connection with it in your interest 
and in the interest of the country—keep this 
great wonder of nature as it now is * * *. 
I hope you will not have a building of any 
kind, nor a summer cottage, a hotel, or any- 
thing else, to mar the wonderful grandeur, 
the sublimity, the great loneliness and 
beauty of the canyon.” 

Today, at Grand Canyon Village, the rim 
is cluttered with buildings—a hotel, lodge, 
and cabins, souvenir shops, grocery store, 
garage, gas station, post office, community 
hall, railroad and station, mule corral, park 
headquarters, hospital, and behind these the 
maintenance shops and concessioner and 
Government residential areas—and a num- 
ber of new residences are about to be built. 
Already Mission 66 has had its effect here. 
The village has been extended eastward a 
half mile by construction of a new big 
motel, restaurant, and campground, 

With Park Service approval, the village 
is planned also to be extended westward, 
where a Shrine of the Ages, a million-dollar 
church, is proposed to be built on the rim. 
Opposition to this has been vigorous and 
nationwide, both as to site and design. In 
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1955, a Shrine of the Ages Corp. was formed, 
made up of members of the clergy of three 
denominations, park concessioners, and 
members of the National Park Service. A 
National Chairman’s Steering Committee 
composed of a number of Arizona business- 
men, the clergy, and members of the Na- 
tional Park Service was organized. A Na- 
tional Advisory Board was created, and a 
nationwide fund-raising drive was launched 
and has been carried on now for several 
years, not with entire success. 

Dr. Harold C. Bradley, a director of the 
Sierra Club, one of many groups that op- 
posed the shrine, considered it a highly con- 
troversial issue. He questioned whether it 
would violate the letter of national park 
law, as well as its spirit, and he warned that 
we, the citizens, owners, and users of the 
parks, the ultimate dictators of national 
park policy, need to decide what the future 
of these dedicated areas is to be, or we shall 
find ourselves standing by and watching a 
small but potent pressure group decide that 
policy for us. He considered that any edi- 
fice on or near the rim of the Grand Canyon 
would be out of place and a distraction, and 
that a million dollars to clear away the 
present clutter of structures would be a 
worthwhile investment. Such clearing would 
conform to a stated objective of Mission 66. 

The sprawling village on the south rim 
should indeed be cleared away, and a new 
one established a half mile or more back, 
close to the park’s southern boundary. Here 
the railroad would end and the entrance road 
would fork to east and west to join the rim 
road at points perhaps 2 miles apart. The 
road between these points would be removed, 
and the new village would be at the apex 
of a triangle formed by the forks of the 
road and the rim. No roads or buildings 
would mar that triangular area, but a foot- 
path wouid cross it from the village through 
the forest to the rim. I like to think of the 
impact the canyon would have on visitors 
who, free of urban sights and sounds in the 
peace and quiet of the forest, would stroll 
down that path to the rim for their first 
glimpse of the canyon. 


GRAND TETON 


Grand Teton National Park, Wyo., is 
being given a Mission 66 treatment that is 
costing an estimated $8,400,000. Plans called 
for visitor service facilities, expanded camp- 
grounds and picnic areas, improved roads 
and trails, adequate water, sewage, and other 
utilities. Much of this has been done. 

The largest development in the park is at 
Colter Bay, on the eastern shore of Jackson 
Lake. It contains about 150 cabins, a cafe- 
teria, a laundromat with showers for men 
and women, a store, snackbar, boat and 
tackle shop, picnic area, campgrounds, boat 
dock, unloading ramp, and parking area. 
The largest single item is a de luxe trailer 
park, complete with all the comforts of home. 
Various kinds of boating are provided, in- 
cluding speedboating, with its inevitable ac- 
companiment of water skiing. Not far away 
is the plush, concessioner-operated Jackson 
Lake Lodge and cabins, accommodating 1,100 
guests. 

The Park Service considers the Colter Bay 
development an inspiring example of what 
can be accomplished under Mission 66 
through cooperative efforts of the Federal 
Government and private enterprise; but 
where is all this to stop? Are we to go on 
spreading the Colter Bay development over 
an ever-wider area of land dedicated to the 
preservation of natural conditions? Shall 
we someday double the size of Jackson Lake 
Lodge? 

Under Mission 66, too many of the parks 
are being cluttered with buildings of freak 
and austere design. No longer are the archi- 
tects concerned with producing structures 
of beauty and charm that help to create a 
proper atmosphere and are inconspicuous 
and harmonious with their surroundings. 
Rather, they seem obsessed with designing 
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monuments to their own inventiveness. 
Widely criticized, these buildings are unlike 
any others in the parks and are creating a 
hodgepodge where, instead, there should be 
uniformity. 

There are several parks with buildings of 
fitting design, such as Shenandoah and the 
Blue Ridge Parkway. Cecil J. Doty, a Park 
Service architect, formerly showed good taste. 
He should be proud of his headquarters and 
concession buildings at Bandelier National 
Monument, N. Mex., built in the 1930's. 
Constructed of simple, inexpensive concrete 
block faced with stucco, these handsome 
buildings not only create a suitable atmos- 
phere but also harmonize with the prehis- 
toric Indian dwellings that once existed here. 
Yet Doty, like many other Park Service archi- 
tects, has abandoned the appropriate for 
what is termed “contemporary.” The public, 
which pays the bill, has a right to demand a 
return to harmony in park architecture. A 
national park is not the place for fads and 
experiments, it should not be intruded upon 
by eye-catching architectural monstrosities. 

In recent years, a number of nonconform- 
ing amusements have been finding their way 
into the national parks. I recall, in the sum- 
mer of 1952, rowing across Grand Teton’s 
Jenny Lake to explore and photograph the 
wild western shore. At no time during that 
otherwise pleasant occasion were we free of 
the roar of concessioner-operated speedboats. 
Even the National Park Service, which has 
been giving way to pressures for resort-type 
amusements seems to be showing alarm over 
the use of powerboats, one of the most de- 
structive enemies of wilderness atmosphere. 
On August 4, 1959, Yellowstone’s superin- 
tendent, Lemuel A. Garrison, described the 
use of powerboats on Yellowstone Lake in 
these words: “They create a commotion and 
a@ racket that destroys any shred of belief 
that this is the forest primeval or that it is 
other than a boating racetrack. The oc- 
casional visitor who desires to paddle a canoe 
along shore or to row quietly is run out of 
the lake entirely, for these motorboats con- 
trol and dominate the environment.” And 
he concluded, “We have unknowingly built 
up some loathsome messes of camp debris 
and garbage around the lake from boating 
camps.” 

The Service suggested closing the three 
southern arms—20 percent of the lake area— 
to powerboats. This seemed an excellent 
way to begin to remedy the problem, and it 
brought the Service nationwide support 
from those who seek to uphold national park 
integrity. As would be expected, opposition 
came from the local boaters, who stirred up 
such a hue and cry that Senator GaLE McGrr 
of Wyoming held a public hearing at Cody, 
on February 3, 1960. 

The Service had outlined a development 
plan to go into effect along with the closing 
of the southern arms of the lake. Essen- 
tially, the suggestions was to build a launch- 
ing ramp or two and install a number of 
campgrounds and parking areas to assist 
boaters. This seemed fair, since powerboats 
were to be eliminated from only a small 
part of the lake, at least for the present, and 
park defenders felt that at last the Service 
recognized its past mistakes. 

Then, on June 29, the full scope of what 
the Service had been planning came to light. 
The Service announced that a contract had 
been let to begin construction of a new 
development in Yellowstone: a full-scale 
boating resort, the first phase of which was 
to cost $354,623 and would involve beautiful 
little Bridge Bay, south of Lake Hotel and 
Fishing Bridge. 

The development “will be located along a 
lagoon that runs into the forest from Bridge 
Bay itself,” says the report, and because the 
lagoon is shallow, a 6- to 8-foot channel 
will be dredged; but “before this can be 
done, bulkhead and piling construction must 
be completed to allow construction of 
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docks and other facilities.” The plan calls 
for a new bridge and approaches across the 
neck of the bay, a modern marina for 250 
boats, a parking area, access roads, a ranger 
and information station, and later, over- 
night accommodations, a store selling camp 
and boat supplies, a second marina for 
another 250 boats at Grant Village (the lat- 
ter to be part of the second phase), camp- 
grounds for boaters, wilderness camps in 
zoned areas, and a lake patrol. We are told 
the reason for all this is “to relieve the ex- 
treme boating congestion at Fishing Bridge.” 
Bridge Bay Marina was begun last summer. 

These facilities, while they will tempo- 
rarily relieve congestion, can only serve to 
entice more boaters. The development, to 
be far larger than the Flamingo resort in 
Everglades National Park, must inevitably 
cast doubt on the sincerity of the Service 
in making its show of alarm in 1959. Were 
the words of Superintendent Garrison and 
the proposal to close the lake’s southern 
arms only a smokescreen to forestall ex- 
pected objections by supporters of national 
park integrity when the full scope of the 
plan would be made known? 

With countless lakes, rivers, and coastal 
areas open to boating of every kind, we seem 
unable to hold the wilderness atmosphere 
on the few waters of our national parks by 
keeping them closed to all but canoes, row- 
boats, or quiet launches for naturalist- 
guided sightseeing cruises. 


YOSEMITE 


The introduction of winter-use facilities— 
specifically, mechanical ski lifts—in some 
national parks constitutes another disrup- 
tion of wilderness atmosphere and of the 
natural scene. 

Yosemite’s Badger Pass ski resort, grand- 
daddy of several national park ski develop- 
ments, was approved during the previous 
park administration. Like the others, it is 
in accord with the Service’s revised winter 
use policy, adopted in 1946 and reaffirmed in 
1953. Here are four T-bar lifts and engine 
buildings, a restaurant, infirmary, ski rental 
shop, parking area, and several ski runs cut 
through the forest. The national parks 
needs no such extraneous diversions or arti- 
ficial embellishments to make them attrac- 
tive. They are sufficient in themselves. 
Preservation of the magnificence that nature 
has lavished here is the sole reason for their 
being national parks. 

At Yosemite, slalom races are advertised 
and held every winter in spite of the Park 
Service’s stated policy to keep the parks free 
of organized competitive sports and spectator 
events, which attract abnormal concentra- 
tions of visitors and require facilities, serv- 
ices, and manpower above those needed for 
normal operation. : 

Shall we have resorts or wilderness? In 
1953 the Park Service authorized a full- 
fledged ski area in Rocky Mountain National 
Park’s Hidden Valley in response to a local 
chamber of commerce request. In 1954 cer- 
tain commercial interests in the State of 
Washington brought pressure for Govern- 
ment approval to install a cable tramway to 
run from Mount Rainier’s Paradise Valley, 
at 5,000 feet elevation, to the 10,000-foot 
level at Muir Cabin. Rejecting the tramway 
proposal because of a flood of letters from 
all over the Nation opposing it, the Service 
compromised again with local commercial 
interests by authorizing a tandem rope tow 
2,000 to 3,000 feet long; and an advanced 
slope with several alternate ski runs served 
by a T-bar lift from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in 
length, in addition to new buildings, a new 
access road, and a new parking area. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif., 
which for some years had a portable rope 
tow, now has a permanent ski lift, together 
with buildings and parking area; while 
Crater Lake, Olympic, and Sequoia National 
Parks have portable rope tows, indicating 
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that, unless this trend is stopped, they too 
in time will have permanent lifts installed, 
ski runs cut through their forests, and all 
the other facilities that are considered neces- 
sary for the maintenance of such resorts. 

It cost approximately $55,000 to keep the 
road to Paradise Valley in Mount Rainier 
open, mostly for local use, during the winter 
of 1958 to 1959, for instance. Even if such 
use of the national parks were not a viola- 
tion of the 1916 act, does limited use by 
local communities justify this Federal 
expenditure? 

Ali national parks with sufficient snow are 
open to ski touring and snowshoeing—the 
winter equivalent of walking the trails in 
summer; but the installation of mechanical 
lifts, which attract crowds primarily inter- 
ested in downhill skiing, is a misuse of the 
parks and a violation of basic principle. 

Yosemite National Park still holds the 
dubious honor of being the classic example 
of overdevelopment, and famous Yosemite 
Valley is the problem spot. Cluttered with 
buildings, it is a resort amusement center in 
every sense. According to the park’s Mission 
66 prospectus, there is no area in the national 
park system that is confronted with more 
difficult and complex manmade problems. 

Such is the beauty and cool summer cli- 
mate of the park that on summer holidays 
population rises to nearly 170,000 visitors, 
most of them concentrated in the valley. In 
Yosemite, through the various seasons, one 
may participate in dancing, pool swimming, 
golfing, skating on a manmade rink, and 
skiing at Badger Pass. 

Then there is the firefall, which also draws 
crowds, and which, like other artificial 
amusements, has nothing to do with the 
beauty and wonders of the park and has no 
rightful place there. Who would dare to 
say these attractions are not partly respon- 
sible for the overcrowding? 

The more such pastimes are allowed in 
the parks, the more difficult it will be to get 
rid of them, for they are misleading people 
to regard national parks as resort amuse- 
ment centers. Speedboats, ski lifts, swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, and the like serve 
only to swell the concessioner’s bank ac- 
count. They have the undesirable effect of 
drawing people not primarily interested in 
the parks and encouraging them to stay 
longer. One does not have to come to a na- 
tional park to enjoy these facilities. They 
are abundantly available elsewhere and are 
as out of place in a national park as a roller- 
skating rink in the National Gallery of Art 
would be. 

If the Service continues to violate its trust 
as the people’s guardian of the national 
parks, ceases to recognize preservation of the 
natural scene, wildlife and wilderness atmos- 
phere as its foremost duty and responsibility, 
the upbuilding of the system, as originally 
conceived through nearly a century, will be 
lost in all but name. 

Roadbuilding under Mission 66 has given 
rise to greater alarm than perhaps any other 
phase of the program. Disregard of the na- 
tural landscape in the construction of the 
new Tioga Road in Yosemite, for example, 
has been especially serious. Describing it, 
a nationally known photographer, Ansel 
Adams, said: “The old road in a sense ‘tip- 
toed’ across the terrain; the new one elbows 
and shoulders its way through the park— 
it blasts and gouges the landscape.” 

True, the 21-mile narrow stretch of the 
old Tioga mining road needed to be made 
safe, and Mission 66 gave it priority. Total- 
ing $1,145,175, the contracts for it involved 
clearing, grubbing, excavating and filling, 
said a release for July 10, 1957, but no men- 
tion was made of the blasting to be done 
along the shore of beautiful Tenaya Lake 
and on slopes covered with the polish of 
ancient glaciers. 

There was such a flagrant disregard of na- 
tural beauty here, not only in the selection 
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of route but in the right-of-way width, that 
Sierra Club, and later National Parks As- 
sociation, officials visited the project with 

t of the Interior personnel in an 
effort to avert further excessive damage. 
The controversy went on for months, but 
the net gain amounted to no more than the 
tightening of two curves that would force 
speeders to slow to the park speed limit of 
45 miles an hour, a fill across a high granite 
bowl planned to be 27 feet deep reduced to 
12 feet, the grade steepened, and the line 
moved 40 feet farther down the slope. Ac- 
cording to the Sierra Club, the view west 
from Tenaya Basin and north from Clouds 
Rest has been scarred permanently, and the 
most spectacular and most exquisite exhibit 
of glacier polish along the Tioga Road is 
destroyed for all time. 

The first 8 miles of Grand Canyon’s south 
rim road to be reconstructed under Mission 
66, in 1956 and 1957, bypassed half a dozen 
curves of the old road and went almost 
straight across the country. No attempt 
was made to follow land contours or to make 
the road inconspicuous. Credit goes to Di- 
rector Wirth, who, when he saw the new con- 
struction, issued an order in early 1957 that 
from now on the old alinement must be fol- 
lowed and the new width reduced. Well may 
we ask what had happened to the Service’s 
roadbuilding policy. 

This sampling of Mission 66 in action 
shows the trend that is occurring through- 
out the whole national park and monument 
system and emphasizes the extent to which 
the taxpayer unknowingly is taking part in 
the impairment of those masterpieces of na- 
ture’s handiwork. To popularize and com- 
mercialize the national parks is to cheapen 
them and to reduce them to the level of 
ordinary playgrounds. To cherish them for 
their primeval splendor and give them the 
kind of protection the pending wilderness 
bill would afford is to realize the enduring 
value they have for us and those who will 
follow us. 

The enormous increase of park visitors in 
the future must give us concern. There 
is only one answer: To adopt now a policy, 
to be enforced by legislation, to build no 
more facilities in the heartlands of the parks, 
and as additional facilities are needed and 
existing ones become obsolete, to build new 
ones at the park entrances, either just inside 
by concessioners or, better, just outside by 
local private enterprise. In many more 
instances than at present, local communities 
could supply the necessities of park visitors 
and would increase community income by 
doing so. Local communities which are al- 
ready doing this and doing it well are Port 
Angeles, near Olympic, Estes Park, near 
Rocky Mountain, and Gatlinburg, near Great 
Smoky Mountains. Several national parks, 
notably Acadia, Olympic, Kings Canyon, 
Wind Cave, Great Smoky Mountains, and as 
yet Mount McKinley, either have no over- 
night accommodations in them at all or else 
on their perimeters only; yet these parks are 
adequately accessible for public enjoyment. 

There are those who contend that only 5 
percent of the land in the national parks is 
developed and that this is so little that it 
can do no harm, but this argument ignores 
the very purpose of the areas. The quality 
of wilderness is fragile. Manmade blemishes 
anywhere reduce the value of the whole. 


Nature OvuT oF BALANCE 
(By Clark C. Van Fleet) 


The devastating popularity of our national 
parks has brought the management of these 
areas face to face with the problem of how 
to let every eager visitor in and still keep 
the wilderness intact. But the question of 
admission is only one of the problems that 
must be solved. 

The giant redwood tree (Sequoia gigantea) 
is the largest member of the vegetable king- 
dom extant. One of its major distinctions 
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is that it has a very shallow root system. 
Under natural conditions these roots spread 
out almost on the surface in every direction 
from the tree, and the feeder roots, fine 
slender tentacles, reach right up into the 
humus to feed and suck up water. These 
rootlets are very tender and are easily dam- 
aged. Sequoia National Park was estab- 
lished to preserve and maintain groves of 
these trees, which are found nowhere in 
the world except along the west side of the 
Sierra Range in California. Every year 
thousands come from all over the world 
to admire the giant redwoods, wander around 
amongst them, and marvel at their size and 
beauty. 

A few years ago the park naturalists no- 
ticed that some of the trees were showing 
signs of sickness and that fewer and fewer 
young trees were in evidence. A careful 
study revealed that the earth and humus 
were being heavily impacted around the 
trees and in the groves by the hordes of 
people that visited the park, with resulting 
injury to the rootlets. Furthermore, the 
tender seeds dropping on impacted soil were 
unable to take root and died a-borning. 

The upland meadows in the high country 
offer solace and peace after many miles of 
weary traveling. They are the mecca of 
every pack wandering in the fastnesses of 
the mountains. They make travel possible 
and practical just below the tree line. Even 
so, these meadows must be gently dealt with 
if they are to survive. Most of them consist 
of a bare skin of soil and humus over a 
rocky or unkindly base. Although the sweet 
grasses that constitute their cover flourish 
and survive in abundance under normal con- 
ditions, it takes very little overuse, either 
grazing or hoof pounding, to cause radical 
changes in their soil stability or their sur- 
vival. 

In the last few years, with the marked 
increase in travel through the high country 
in all the western national parks, many of 
these meadows have suffered serious ero- 
sion and damage from overgrazing. In 
Olympic, Yosemite, Sequoia, and Kings 
Canyon National Parks, many of the trails 
into the upper zones should be temporarily 
closed to entry, and travel on others should 
be sharply curtailed. Yet, admittedly, the 
parks are for the people, for their recreation 
and pleasure. 

Mount McKinley National Park, nearly 
2 million acres in extent, contains the high- 
est mountain on the North American Con- 
tinent, large glaciers of the Alaska Range, 
and a concourse of north country wild- 
life scarcely to be found anywhere else 
from Newfoundland to the Aleutians. 
Wolves are the commonest predators here. 
Within the bounds of the park these ani- 
mals wreaked the most havoc amongst the 
ungulates—mountain sheep, moose, and 
most spectacularly, the caribou herds. 
Congress passed a law making it mandatory 
to destroy the wolves in the park. Although 
this law has not as yet been fully complied 
with, we today find the caribou herds so 
numerous that they are seriously reducing 
the available forage, and we are threatened 
with large losses from starvation. 

In Yosemite, the deer have been unmo- 
lested for years. As a consequence, the 
oak-grass park lands in the floor of the 
valley are producing no young oaks at all 
to replace those older ones that suffer the 
usual vicissitudes of age. The deer have 
simply eaten these young saplings as soon 
as they appeared. Bears have become so 
numerous as to be an absolute nuisance in 
many spots within the park. 

Yellowstone is faced with much the same 
trouble regarding bears as Yosemite. It is 
true that their antics are both intriguing 
and comical to the transient visitor, but 
the bears can be extremely destructive, and 
occasionally quite dangerous to persons not 
familiar with their quirks. 
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There are many more problems that beset 
the administrators of our National Park 
System. Poaching within the confines of 
the parks is increasing. Engineers inter- 
ested in water storage programs are con- 
stantly striving to inundate large areas 
within the parks. Mining promoters press 
to obtain franchises inside the limits. 
Grazing and use permits for other activities 
are consistently sought. Skirmishes for 
these and other encroachments are yearly 
occurrences. Most of them are defeated, 
but just enough sneak by to cause trouble. 
Artillery ranges, testing grounds, grazing 
permits, access roads, utility lines—all bring 
about a never-ceasing attrition of the true 
purpose of the park. 

In the 11 Western States of the National 
Park System, and particularly in the Far 
West, the threat of fire is the most fearful 
enemy. The attack is much more likely to 
come from without than within. One of 
the first cautions with which guests of the 
Park Service are indoctrinated by the 
rangers and party leaders and guides upon 
their arrival in the park is a detailed series 
of “don’ts” about campfires, smoking, and 
disposal of other lighted material during 
their visit. 

The parks are surrounded by vast holdings 
of land, both public and private, to which 
access is frequently granted to hunting 
parties, campers, fishermen, pack expedi- 
tions, and the like. Furthermore, with the 
extension of roads and highways, with log- 
ging penetrating further and further into 
remote areas, chances of man-started fires 
are markedly greater. These, coupled with 
occasional lightning storms that strike in 
the tinder-dry, brush-covered mountain 
areas, make the long summer drought a 
period of watchful anxiety. And the hazard 
is increasing year by year. 

Within my lifetime, California’s popula- 
tion has grown from 3 million to 15 mil- 
lion, and this vast inflow of people, with 
their natural demands for wood and water, 
has affected the balance of nature. Actually, 
the western third of the United States is a 
vast desert, with a thin fringe of greenery 
encompassing its northern sector and with 
a@ narrow strip of green along the Pacific 
Ocean as far south as Monterey in California. 
The balance is an area of semidesert, with 
30 inches or less annual rainfall, or true 
desert, with 10 inches or less of rain. 

In its pristine state, the northern sector 
and the narrow coast strip were covered by 
some of the finest forests to be found in the 
world: fir, spruce, hemlock, and white pine 
in the moister areas; ponderosa pine and 
associated evergreens in the drier sections. 
These have been logged on at an accelerated 
rate as the population has grown. This con- 
version of timber into logs and lumber has 
gradually denuded the slopes, benches, and 
ridges of their natural cover. They have 
been exposed to the pitiless rays of the sun 
throughout the dry season; they have been 
beaten into gullies and washes and have 
been denuded of the topsoil during the 
floods of winter. Brush and chaparral, jack 
pine and deciduous trees have filled in the 
slopes that once supported great stands of 
conifers. Uncooled masses of moisture- 
laden air which formerly precipitated as 
rain now pass beyond those naked hills and 
ridges. Droughts are of longer duration. 
Hence the danger from wildfire. 

Last year, up to July 31, the National For- 
est Service fought 1,077 fires on forest lands 
within its jurisdiction alone that finally 
burned over 91,000 acres. In the process, 
three lives were lost, all those of trained 
firefighters. The Magic Mountain, John- 
stone, and Polecat fires in the Angeles For- 
est alone burned 68,000 acres, and there were 
smaller blazes in the Los Padres and San 
Bernardino National Forests. All these oc- 
curred before the fire season really started. 

For the management and protection of the 
areas under its control, the National Park 
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Service expended a fraction more than 70 


cents an acre during 1959. The smallest 
of these plots is the house where Abraham 
Lincoln died in Washington, D.C., compris- 
ing 0.05 of an acre. The largest is Yellow- 
stone Park, with a total of 2,221,772 acres, one 
of the world’s greatest wildlife sanctuaries. 
Seventy cents an acre seems a niggardly price 
to pay for governing and protecting an irre- 
placeable heritage of nearly 23 million acres. 


THE PRESSURE OF NUMBERS 
(By Paul Brooks) 


An occasional camping trip such as my wife 
and I have made to our national parks and 
forests is no basis for grand generalizations, 
yet there is one impression I carry back from 
every trip, from the Appalachian Trail on the 
crest of the Great Smokies, from the Border 
Lakes canoe country, from the alpine mead- 
ows of the Olympics, or the hot sands of the 
Virgin Islands: it is simple wonder—and 
gratitude—that such places still exist, that 
such experience is still possible. This has 
not come about by chance. The very con- 
cept of a national park was revolutionary 
a hundred years ago. In Europe, parks were 
originally royal preserves, for the sport of a 
tiny minority. The idea of parks for all the 
people was of American origin. It is pro- 
foundly democratic. And it has worked so 
well that it now threatens to work its own 
destruction. 

Taken all together, the national parks 
cover less than 2 percent of the continental 
United States, and the annual number of 
visitors amounts to about one-ninth of our 
population, a number that will certainly in- 
crease. Theoretically, this is fine. Actually, 
it can be catastrophic. Those of us who 
avoid the most populated spots during the 
peakloads never see the worst of it, but the 
fact of overcrowding is everywhere evident. 
So, alas, is the prescription that may kill the 
patient—overdevelopment. 

Fortunately, the millions who visit the 
parks do not have identical objectives. 
There are some people whose spiritual me- 
tabolism requires an occasional dose of what 
Thoreau called the tonic of wildness. They 
are generally willing to work for what they 
get. Others go for fishing, for climbing, for 
photography, for nature study. Still others 
use the parks to give the whole family a 
week’s inexpensive holiday in beautiful, 
healthy surroundings; they are probably hap- 
piest in a campground with close but con- 
genial neighbors (I find that most people at 
a park campground are congenial), where 
there are other children for theirs to play 
with. All these concerns are equally legiti- 
mate. Unhappily, there is also a very dif- 
ferent type of visitor—the type that comes 
looking for readymade entertainment. He 
stops his car among the redwoods, rolls the 
window down for a closer look, and com- 
plains, “Yeah, I see ’em, but what do you do 
here?” as if he expected the forest to put 
on a floorshow. He will never find what he 
wants in the parks while they remain parks. 

The need to accommodate the crowds has 
inevitably led to compromise in preservation 
of the natural landscape. Let’s face it, this 
hurts. Since the Great Smokies Park is 
easily accessible to those of us who live in the 
East, my wife and I have camped there 
oftener than anywhere else. Twenty years 
ago Cades Cove was one of our favorite 
spots. You reached it by a narrow, twisting 
road over the mountain; the campground 
was a level spot beside the river with three 
or four picnic tables and a privy. Today a 
wide, graded road comes down the valley, 
and there is a city of tents with all modern 
conveniences and firewood for sale. Some- 
thing has been lost, but an awful lot of 
people are being made—or, rather, are mak- 
ing themselves—happy. I like to think that 
their children are learning to love the out- 
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doors and unconsciously preparing them- 
selves to defend it. 

Some development is necessary; the dan- 
ger today is that, under pressure, it may be 
going hog wild. I venture to suggest that 
much of this activity—particularly the 
building of roads for fast cars and marinas 
for fast boats—is based on a mistaken prem- 
ise. It is assumed that the public (as 
distinguished from the automobile and 
motorboat industries) demands these things 
and that the parks cannot be used without 
them. Is this true? 

Let us go back a moment to the initial 
problem: the space available in the national 
parks is not big enough for all who want to 
use it. But the size of a park is directly 
related to the manner in which you use it. 
If you are in a canoe traveling at 3 miles an 
hour, the lake on which you are paddling 
is 10 times as long and 10 times as broad 
as it is to the man in a speedboat going 30. 
An hour’s paddle will take you as far away 
as an hour in a speedboat—if there are no 
speedboats. In other words, more people 
can use the same space with the same results, 
Whenever we return from a canoe trip, some- 
one is sure to ask us how many miles we 
traveled. We never know, and we couldn’t 
care less. I do know, however, that every 
road that replaces a footpath, every outboard 
motor that replaces a canoe paddle, shrinks 
the area of the park. And don’t let anyone 
tell you that this attitude means discrimina- 
tion in favor of the young and athletic. The 
man who is too feeble to paddle a canoe 
should never go tearing off in an outboard 
motorboat; after all, he may have to paddle 
home. 

Highways, of course, can shrink parks 
faster than anything else; from my limited 
experience, I think that they represent the 
greatest danger to the park system. Walk- 
ing for 3 consecutive days along the high 
ridge of the Great Smokies, through dark 
forests of virgin red spruce and sunny 
“balds” flaming with azalea, I have shud- 
dered to recall that a scenic highway was 
once planned for the whole length of this 
trail (in addition to the adequate highway 
across Newfound Gap and up to Clingmans 
Dome). Camping on the ocean strip of 
Olympic Park, westernmost tip of the United 
Stats and the last remaining bit of road- 
less coastline, I was acutely aware that only 
the heroic efforts of men like Olaus J. Murie, 
William O. Douglas, and other devoted con- 
servationists have kept this wild beach from 
degenerating into another speedway. Our 
last two trips were in the two national parks 
that are islands, Isle Royale and the Virgin 
Islands National Park. Both are blessed 
with the absence of automobiles. On Isle 
Royale there is only a foot trail, and in the 
Virgin Islands a rocky jeep road runs along 
the spine. Both islands would be spoiled 
if a highway were ever to be built. 

Obviously, some roads are essential to the 
enjoyment of the parks. The test is, will a 
road destroy the very thing—the basic 
value—it is supposed to give access to? In 
wartime parlance, “Is this trip necessary” 
at 50 miles an hour? One thinks of the 
Chinese philosopher who will spend an en- 
tire day on a hillside, listening to the ripple 
of a brook, contemplating the shifting light 
on a distant mountain peak, and studying 
the profile of the windblown pine above his 
head. He has not covered much distance, 
but he may have traveled far. 

Since our parks are not used principally 
by Chinese philosophers, there is bound to be 
a demand for improvements, as evidenced 
by the much-disputed Mission 66. This 
project, however legitimate its objectives, is 
sometimes being carried to excess. One can 
only hope for restraint, in both central 
planning and local execution. To para- 
phrase the poet, unless we use the snaffle 
and the curb all right, there won’t be any 
bloody horse. This is not a military opera- 
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tion; we do not have to build the Burma 
Road before frost, or even get our trenches 
dug before dawn. We are not at war with 
the wilderness. 

In our travels, my wife and I have come to 
recognize among the park personnel—per- 
haps especially among the men in the nat- 
uralist branch—a sense of mission of a very 
different sort. It is not advertised on the 
billboards; since it involves brains rather 
than bulldozers, the results are not so evi- 
dent on the landscape. In my book, how- 
ever, it is mission No. 1. The objective 
will not be achieved by 1966, or any other 
date, because it is a continuing process— 
the education of the public to the true uses 
of its parks. By contagious enthusiasm, 
rather than by preaching, the men in the 
field are making the visitor aware of the 
values (including the spiritual values) he 
should expect to find in a park. These men 
have what can only be called a dedication 
to their job; in fact, nothing less could 
attract and hold the class of person that 
one finds everywhere in the Service. Join a 
nature walk in the Olympic rain forest or 
among the alpine flowers; likely as not it 
will be led by a young ranger-naturalist who 
is raising a family on a tiny budget while he 
works for a Ph. D. in botany, not in antici- 
pation of an academic career, but to serve 
in the parks. Talk to the older men; you 
will find experienced scientists whom any 
university would be proud to hire, men who 
have made original contributions in every 
branch of natural history, ecologists follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Aldo Leopold, bota- 
nists whom Bartram and Michaux would 
have enjoyed as fellow explorers. Show the 
slightest interest in what they are doing and 
they will respond far beyond the call of duty. 
They know that the ultimate answer to the 
problem of the parks is not so much in 
physical development as in education. The 
coming generation will decide the fate of 
the parks; hence, the need to extend these 
services beyond the parks themselves into 
the schools—a mission for broadening minds, 
not roads. 

If there is a keystone in the whole com- 
plex structure, it is, I believe, the concept 
of the wilderness area, the object of which 
is to preserve for present and future genera- 
tions some part of our country in its origi- 
nal state, unaltered by man. The scientific 
and cultural value of such areas is im- 
measurable; they are to our national park 
and forest system what libraries, labora- 
tories, and museums are to a great univer- 
sity. Here there can be no compromise. 
You cannot selectively cut a rain forest and 
still have a rain forest; you cannot bring 
@ gasoline engine, on wheels or afloat, into 
a wilderness and still have a wilderness. To- 
day the wilderness bill, which would protect 
such areas for the future, is still awaiting 
action by Congress. 

The passage of the wilderness bill is one 
clear-cut and immediate objective, but this 
alone will not solve the problems of crowd- 
ing and consequent deterioration with 
which the Park Service is heroically wres- 
tling. In an era of exploding population, if 
we are to preserve the parks without enforc- 
ing quotas on visitors, the park system itself 
must be enlarged, to provide more space for 
more people, to save the finest natural fea- 
tures of our landscape from ccmmercial 
development, to protect areas of historic sig- 
nificance. For example, the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore Park, under discussion in 
Congress but not yet voted, would accom- 
plish, to a limited extent, all three objec- 
tives. Though its area is not great, it is a 
still unspoiled bit of the Atlantic seashore 
rich in history, in folklore, in bird life, in 
spectacular natural beauty. 

In addition to new parks such as this, we 
desperately need more room, outside the 
existing park system, to relieve the pressure 
on that small area of our national heritage 
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which we are morally obligated to preserve 
in its primeval state. Cannot Congress 
establish a system of supplementary park 
areas under some different designation 
(preferably adjacent to the national parks 
themselves) which will be specifically in- 
tended for camping and outdoor recreation, 
in which ski tows and motorboats and other 
amusements will be permitted, and in which 
there will be adequate accommodations for 
large numbers of people amid attractive sur- 
roundings? The land already exists within 
our national forests, and surely the prob- 
lems of its administration, whether by the 
Park Service or Forest Service, are not in- 
superable. 

But I am straying into the realm of high- 
level administration, where these matters 
are no doubt being urgently discussed. One 
thing I do know from personal experience: 
there are innumerable opportunities for out- 
door adventure, from an hour’s walk in a 
town forest to a week’s backpacking trip 
on @ mountain trail, which do not involve 
the use of the national parks at all. One 
way to relieve crowding in the parks is to 
develop these local alternatives. Take our 
waterways, for example. Many rivers 
throughout the country provide quick es- 
cape from the mechanized world, but in- 
finitely more would do so if they were re- 
deemed from their present uses as dumps 
and open sewers. We hear much today 
about urban renewal. A program of rural 
renewal and an accelerated program of open- 
space acquisition near our centers of popu- 
lation would provide closer to home many 
of the values that people now feel can be 
found only in the national parks. 

The parks themselves have been aptly 
called living museums. Like a work of art, 
the natural scene is something that can be 
used without being used up. How we use it 
in America will have a very real bearing 
on the sort of people we become. 

When I think of the parks, I recall a scene 
one July evening on Hurricane Ridge, which 
overlooks the whole vast range of the Olym- 
pics. For several nights we had had the 
campground to ourselves: a meadow at snow- 
line, on the edge of the glacier lilies. We 
were slightly disappointed when a large 
family group settled in opposite us; the 
peace would be destroyed, the spell would be 
broken. We were wrong. They had come 
to enjoy the wilderness, not to dispel it. 
Their quiet voices didn’t reach across the 
grassy space between us. The black-tailed 
deer that grazed every morning and evening 
within steps of our tent were not disturbed. 
While we were cooking supper we looked up 
to see the whole group standing quite mo- 
tionless, like a tableau in the setting sun, 
around the ribbon of blue smoke from their 
campfire. They were saying grace. 





MASS TRANSPORTATION 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have been gratified to note 
the growing awareness of the problem 
of traffic congestion and the need to 
preserve essential mass transportation 
service in our urban areas. It has be- 
come increasingly clear that many 
transit systems, particularly suburban 
rail carriers, are in serious financial 
difficulty. We badly need short-range 
emergency action to preserve existing 
service, which would cost exhorbitant 
amounts to replace; and it is easy to un- 
derstand the primary attention that has 
been given to this immediate problem. 

At the same time, we need to start 
devising a sound, long-range program 
for the improvement of mass transpor- 
tation, as a means of meeting our total 
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urban transportation needs, which near- 
ly everyone recognizes cannot be met 
entirely by highways alone, without in- 
flicting heavy financial and social tolls 
on the vitality of our cities. 

One of the important elements of any 
long-range program must be in the 
realm of technology. Our cities are now 
operating with rattletrap commuter ve- 
hicles as much as 50 years old, while we 
launch satellites that can soar around 
the earth, and places beyond, in a matter 
of minutes. 

We have scarcely scratched the sur- 
face in solid research on the tech- 
nological developments that might en- 
able us to move around a little more 
comfortably, quickly, and economically 
in our cities and towns. From time to 
time we hear stories and we see designs 
of new monorail systems, aircraft-type 
ground vehicles, conveyor belt systems, 
and so forth; but soon they pass from 
our minds. What we need is not only an 
intensification of technological research, 
but also a mechanism for evaluating and 
disseminating information on the most 
promising and feasible technological de- 
velopments that could be put to use to 
improve urban circulation. 

S. 345, which I recently introduced, in 
cooperation with a number of my Senate 
colleagues, would authorize broad-scale 
research on mass transportation prob- 
lems, specifically including technological 
developments, by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator, who also 
would be authorized to make loans for 
improvement of mass transportation 
service, and matching grants for plan- 
ning and actual demonstration projects, 
which might include the testing of a 
promising technological development. 

A good summary of some of the broad 
avenues for technological research is 
contained in an article entitled ‘““What 
Is The Future of Metropolitan Trans- 
portation,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue of Public Works magazine. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this article written by E. H. Har- 
low, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Is THE FuTURE OF METROPOLITAN 

TRANSPORTATION ? 
(By E. H. Harlow) 

The present chaotic situation of transpor- 
tation in our metropolitan areas began with 
the use of devices invented by man and the 
abandonment of the creations of nature. 
For moving people about, these devices are 
essentially: Railroads; private automobiles; 
buses; transit vehicles; and airplanes. 

Originally, each of these devices was de- 
signed to move people. Much of our present 
day planning has degenerated into schemes 
for moving vehicles. The distinction is a 
vital one. For basic purposes, the function 
of each system has grown more or less as 
follows: 

The railroads, built upon lands granted by 
State or Federal governments under fran- 
chise, were privately financed and operated. 
Their income, derived from the fares and 
charges for hauling passengers and freight, 
has been supplemented by other-purpose 
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leases of the lands held; but has been sub- 
ject to taxes by the municipalities and 
States. Railroad capital must show a return 
of profit to the owners and shareholders if 
the system is to survive; circumscribed by 
Federal regulation as public utilities and 
limited by complex union contracts, the rail- 
roads today find the process of change a 
cumbersome business with staggering ob- 
stacles. 

The private automobile, successor to the 
horse and carriage, starting as the rich man’s 
toy and developing into the universal magic 
carpet, is fully dependent on the public 
highway system, built with money from 
gasoline and general taxes in the public 
interest. 

The bus, corollary to the automobile, is 
also dependent on the public highway sys- 
tem. Bus line franchises to private com- 
panies or to municipal agencies are gen- 
erally expected to show a profit from fares, 
but contribute toward right-of-way only to 
the extent of licensing fees and gas taxes. 

The transit vehicle, sometimes privately 
owned but more commonly publicly owned 
and operated, is a captive of the system of 
rails, subways, elevated structures or public 
streets provided generally at public expense 
along specific routes that cannot readily be 
changed. 

The airplane, which is shrinking time and 
space at a rate unmatched by any previous 
conveyance, must still be served by ground 
terminals using other forms of transporta- 
tion. 

Each of these systems has grown inde- 
pendently, according to our free enterprise 
motives for profitmaking, but with govern- 
ment sponsorship widely varying in extent 
and with the fetters of regulation and con- 
trol vastly different. 


THE CHANGING TRAVEL PATTERN 


The growth of the city was given direction 
first by the railroads in an age when the 
largest number of passenger-miles were car- 
ried on shoe leather. Development occurred 
along the radiating railroad lines, which 
brought not only fast travel but the trans- 
port of freight, as well. This auxiliary use 
soon overtook in importance the carrying of 
passengers, which became less profitable as 
competition from other forms of travel 
increased. 

With industrialization, suburbs grew 
larger, industry diffused in the middle-core 
areas, and in most cities a public transit 
system was needed to carry the increasing 
volumes of daily commuters and shoppers. 
Most of the travel was still essentially radial. 

The public highway system, following the 
most traveled routes between and through 
towns, grew both radially and tangentially, 
with an intersecting pattern of spreading 
and merging suburbs. The availability of 
this expanding highway network started the 
breakdown of the relatively systematic radial 
pattern of expansion and travel first set by 
the railroads. 

Now we have the emergence of the present- 
day situation, with a new heterogeneous 
pattern stimulated by the personal vehicle 
on the public road superimposed on the 
skeletal remains of the older radial geometry. 
So we find nearly as many people heading 
out of the city in the morning as into it, 
and even larger numbers moving in diverse 
directions from suburb to suburb, even com- 
pletely across the heart of the city. With 
the mobility of the private car, there is also 
an increasing trend toward off-peak hour 
travel. Nevertheless, the grand rush morn- 
ing and evening, continues to exceed by 3 
to 10 times the travel at other hours. 


THE PLACE OF RAPID TRANSIT 


Can the mass-carrier system be revived 
to mitigate the transportations crisis? Ob- 
viously, it has limitations: (1) It cannot 
carry people from everywhere to everywhere, 
as does the automobile; (2) it must pick up 
and unload passengers at certain specific 
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places; (3) it must operate on a schedule; 
and (4) for economy, it must serve a fairly 
large number of people. 

The first limitation means that mass tran- 
sit cannot substitute for the automobile 
everywhere—only possibly on certain routes. 
The second requires the selection of con- 
venient stations to serve the most people, 
and the stations must provide means for 
transfer to other conveyances. The third 
means that the timing of the vehicle trips 
and vehicle capacity must be tailored to 
match the travel desires of the people 
served. 

Now take a look at the travel habits of 
the people in any metropolis. It is appar- 
ent that there are certain travel lines carry- 
ing far heavier loads than others. These 
are the routes, then, that transit may serve. 
The advantage offered by a modern transit 
system is its ability to carry widely varying 
loads over a relatively small strip of land 
and at higher speeds over short distances 
than any other mode of travel. For econ- 
omy of operation, the average distance be- 
tween stations is considerably less than for 
the airplane or railroad but more than for 
the bus. 

With. such a system come a number of 
benefits. First is the relief of the staggering 
peak-hour traffic burden on the highways, 
which can never handle the situation alone. 
Second is the channelized travel pattern for 
an orderly development of the metropolis, 
a function similar to that of the veins and 
arteries in a living creature. For a city is 
in truth a living thing, and its growth 
process should be an orderly one. The 
transportation system provides the principal 
channels for its nourishment. These chan- 
nels then allow systematic growth without 
the -haotic cross currents fostered by un- 
directed flow of vehicles. Transportation is 
a regenerative business; it has a feed-back 
characteristic in that the kind and location 
of the transport arteries will, in themselves, 
influence the nature and growth of the area 
they are designed to serve. 

The kind of transit system that will best 
meet a city’s needs will vary with the partic- 
ular metropolitan area, its inheritance of 
present transit facilities, its highways and 
railroads, its suburban population distribu- 
tion and trends, and with its topography. A 
city with a well-developed rail network may 
find it economic to exploit such an asset to 
the fullest and to channel as many persons 
through these existing rights-of-way as 
possible. One with many wide boulevards 
and expressways might save millions by 
using the center islands or shoulder slopes 
for a new and radically advanced system 
based on the guided support principle. 

The influence of topography on suburban 
and industrial development of a community 
is very marked; generally the same influences 
will control the location and nature of the 
ideal transit system. For example, contrast 
New York or San Francisco and their islands 
and peninsulas, hemmed in by bodies of 
water, cliffs and hills, with the kind of de- 
velopment on the flat expanses of cities like 
Chicago. 

Therefore, it is not enough to idealize the 
perfect metropolitan creature and say that a 
monorail system, for instance, is the univer- 
sal answer. One must start with a metropo- 
lis distorted by geography, history and 
chance, study its living components and how 
they can grow best and then fit a suitable 
transport system into the teeming expanse 
in a way that will serve it well. 


NEWER DEVICES FOR MASS TRANSIT 


The kinds of vehicles that can be fitted 
into such a pattern are many, some old and 
some still untried: (1) The bus, on public 
thoroughfares; (2) the bus, on separate 
right-of-way; (3) the high-speed trolley; (4) 
the diesel-electric rail car; (5) the rail-bus, 
a hybrid of (1) and (4); (6) the electric car 
with third rail or overhead power; (7) the 
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air-supported vehicle, carried on an air film 
over a rail system; (8) the monorail with 
suspended car; (9) the monorail with sup- 
ported car; and (10) the ducted fan vehicle, 
or air car. 

The best type of vehicle for a given need 
is a matter of individual opinion, as well 
as of engineering. No one variety will suit 
all needs. However, wherever a completely 
new system is practical and economical for 
mass transit at high speed, attention is be- 
ing drawn to the seventh item in the above 
list, which has been suggested to the San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District 
and its advisors. This system would con- 
sist of light, aircraft-weight vehicles slid- 
ing on upper and lower guide rails. The 
weight would be carried on the lower box- 
like rail, under the center of gravity, with 
a light guide rail for lateral stability directly 
above the cars. The cars would be without 
wheels, sliding on thin films of air main- 
tained under pressure between a series of 
shoes, or skis, and the steel rail surfaces. 

Propulsion would be by air jet or, better 
and quieter, by a magnetic field in the 
lower, supporting rail, moving ahead in a 
manner to propel the sliding shoes. The 
principle is the same as that which operates 
a solenoid. This latter propulsion system 
would be fully automatic, eliminating all 
noise and exhaust fumes, and would make 
possible a controlled acceleration and decel- 
eration of the cars unaffected by the tem- 
perament or skill of the operator who would 
sit at over-ride controls in the front of the 
car or train only for emergency operation. 

This feature of controlled speed is of sur- 
passing importance, since it would permit 
fast schedules beyond present consideration. 
Passenger comfort is affected by acceleration, 
which governs the force acting upon one’s 
body. More important still, it is affected by 
the rate of change in this force, or the 
rate of change of acceleration (the third 
derivative of the distance verses time rela- 
tion), which governs the rate at which a 
standing rider must keep shifting his weight 
as a car starts forward or slows down to 
a stop. By regulating this rate, it will be 
possible to achieve, with comfort, accelera- 
tions and velocities that on today’s surface 
vehicles are quite impractical. 

Even the few inevitable standing passen- 
gers would soon adjust to the high accelera- 
tions because the rate would be smooth and 
consistent for every start and stop. On 
turns, the lateral inclination of the cars 
would always be perfectly adjusted to the 
speed and degree of curvature by the refined 
and superior control made possible by the 
upper guide rail system. It has been proven 
and demonstrated that such a system of 
guidance at points diametrically opposite the 
center of gravity will provide a smoother 
ride than any other, with less secondary mo- 
tion caused by any slight irregularity of the 
guides. 

The passenger spaces would consist of Eu- 
ropean-type compartments, with both for- 
ward- and rear-facing seats and sliding doors 
on both sides of the cars to each compart- 
ment. A narrow aisle would separate the 
rows of compartments on each side and pro- 
vide access between them, The schedules 
and capacities of cars and trains would be 
predicated on nearly all passengers being 
seated in comfort, as they deserve to be. 

To aid rapid loading and unloading at 
stations, cars would always stop at marked 
spots along the double platforms so that 
passengers could anticipate the locations of 
the many doors when the cars stop. Small 
lights above each door would indicate those 
compartments that have unoccupied seats 
and similar lights would be provided along 
the interior aisles. 


NEWER DEVICES FOR PRIVATE TRANSPORTATION 


Another development is the small car, By 
this term is meant the ultimate in single- or 
possibly two-passenger vehicles in the trend 
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we are now witnessing. The forces causing 
this steady increase in the sale of small or 
compact cars are inexorable. As vehicle 
crowding on the thoroughfares of the Nation 
increases, the result is necessarily the use of 
smalier vehicles that will allow a better 
density of human occupancy of the vast 
expanses of pavement spreading over the 
land, 

It is startling to think that the present 
density of people on a busy expressway at 
rush hour is no better than one person for 
every 2,000 square feet of right-of-way. An- 
other way of putting it would be to say 
that if the expressway cost $5 million per 
mile (in some urban areas it may cost five 
times that), then each person sits in solid 
comfort on his private, wheeled divan on 
a piece of public property worth about 
$14,000. No wonder that the laws of eco- 
nomics as well as the desire for better trans- 
portation are bound to bring about a bet- 
ter use of public space and money. We see 
this happening in America every day in the 
form of more tiny cars, motor scooters, and 
other small vehicles. 

However, it may be that what we see now 
are merely awkward adaptations of older 
types of vehicles, in the same sense that 
early locomotives looked like stationary 
steam engines on wheels. Thus, today, the 
bicycle is changing into the scooter and the 
big six-passenger, cross-country car has a 
small brother. But for urban use what 
would the ideal vehicle be? 

It might be an air-floated platform, 4 feet 
wide and 6 feet long, having a seat big 
enough for two at most, with a small com- 
partment in front of the foot-space for pur- 
chases at the local shopping center. The 
upper half would, of course, be enclosed 
with a transparent removable hood, provid- 
ing air-conditioned protection from the 
weather. It might even be wheel-less, pro- 
pelled by a large ducted fan beneath the 
passengers; the shaft and motor controlled 
by a swiveled steering post that would al- 
low the riders to balance above the fan 
with no more difficulty than a cyclist has in 
balancing on two wheels. 

Such a vehicle would treble the capacity 
of a present-day expressway. A four-lane 
expressway today, with every car going 50 
miles per hour and spaced five car-lengths 
apart, would handle about 14,000 people per 
hour. The same expressway, with three 
lanes of these small vehicles instead of two 
in each direction, and with each car going 
only 30 miles per hour and three car-lengths 
apart, would handle about 46,000 people per 
hour. 

The small vehicle would also permit more 
economic designs to further increase the use 
of public right-of-way. For example, our 
Federal Interstate standards for expressway 
design require wide shoulders and extra 
space on either side of the pavement to ac- 
commodate the gargantuan passenger ve- 
hicles, as well as the trucks. Much of this 
extra space could be used for more lanes for 
actual travel. Furthermore, whereas pave- 
ments and bridges must now be designed 
for heavy concentrated wheel loads, a light- 
er, air-supported vehicle would only require 
design for the smaller vehicle load weight 
distributed over its entire base area. Sub- 
stantial savings in the cost per mile of 
roadway would result. 

Whatever form future vehicles may take, 
two things appear certain: There is a con- 
tinuing need for individual transportation 
vehicles in America and there is an urgent 
need for mass transportation fa- 
cilities in the big metropolitan area. 





FRANCO-GERMAN COOPERATION— 
STATEMENT BY FOREIGN MINIS- 
TER VON BRENTANO 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, we live 
in a time of almost desperate need for 
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mutual trust and full cooperation and 
understanding among the members of 
the Atlantic community. Therefore, it 
is always unfortunate when a misinter- 
pretation of events places even the 
slightest, unnecessary strain upon the 
relationships within this great com- 
munity. 

Such an incident has been brought to 
my attention, and I should like to take 
this opportunity to set the record 
straight. 

Early in January of this year, there 
appeared a newspaper report in which 
it was alleged that Foreign Minister Dr. 
Heinrich von Brentano, of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, remarked to a 
leading European statesman, during a 
conversation at the end of last year: 

Don’t worry too much about the French. 
In another 6 years Germany—not France— 
will be directing affairs. 


I am very happy to insert here a cor- 
rection, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of January 18. By the way, the 
Post was not the newspaper which pub- 
lished the original report. The correc- 
tion reads as follows: 

Von Brentano himself issued a statement 
contending the report of his remark was 
“not based on facts.” 

“I have never made this or any similar 
remark,” said the Foreign Minister. 


I know that Dr. von Brentano was one 
of the first Western leaders to champion 
effective steps to forge close ties be- 
tween France and Germany. I should 
like to refer particularly to the Foreign 
Minister’s remarks last year, at a lunch- 
eon in his honor, which I attended, to- 
gether with many of my distinguished 
colleagues. In answer to a question on 
Franco-German cooperation, the Foreign 
Minister said: 

I am particularly happy to state here that 
our French neighbors think exactly along 
the same lines. I think never in history has 
there been an epoch where Franco-German 
relationships were so close and were so frank, 
that there has never been a friendship like 
this existing between the two countries, and 
there is the same understanding of our joint 
common task in France as it is in Germany. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Ne- 
braska’s industrial and agricultural vigor 
belies its age. 

The 94 years which have passed since 
statehood came to my State have not 
slowed down its pace of expansion and 
development. The earliest days found 
our State rapidly growing with home- 
steaders, expanding with railroads, and 
developing with the construction of a 
State University. 

Nowadays, with farm technology, irri- 
gation, and soil culture our progress in 
the major field of agriculture is steady 
and solid. 

And with the development of our live- 
stock industry, our State is marked as 
a@ pacesetter in the Farm Belt. 

The industries which have located in 
the State in the last 10 years are the best 
proof of its potential and bright future. 
We are keeping abreast of new develop- 
ments, as seen with the Hallam sodium 
reactor plant, through which we hope to 
branch out into several uses of the fis- 
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sionable materials which will be made 
available as a result. 

On this anniversary of Nebraska’s ad- 
mission to statehood, we can take pride 
in our progress as a solvent, leading 
agricultural and industrial State. 





GREETINGS TO HELEN HAYES AND 
RENE BOUCHET 


(During the delivery of the statement 
of Mr. Lone of Louisiana on the Federal 
inventions bill:) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
state to the Senate that today I have 
been honored to entertain—and I think 
this is just as true of my colleague from 
New York—a guest from New York, the 
first lady of the theater, Helen Hayes. 
I think it would be a nice gesture if Sen- 
ators could have an opportunity to have 
a word with her. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to join my 
colleague in greeting Helen Hayes. 

Also, while we are on the subject of the 
arts, I have had the honor of the com- 
pany of Mr. Rene Bouchet, the eminent 
artist, who is known to many Members 
of the Senate. If there were more Mem- 
bers present in the Chamber, I am sure 
that Mr. Bouchet would be pleased to 
sketch the Senate in session. However, 
I believe this would not be the appro- 
priate time to do so. I think Mr. 
Bouchet would like to have the oppor- 
tunity to meet Senators on this occa- 
sion of his visit. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the Senators on 
their guests, and I point out to the senior 
Senator from New York that my favorite 
picture of the U.S. Senate is one in which 
there are no more Senators in the Cham- 
ber than there are at this time. Perhaps 
he has seen the picture. 





FEDERAL INVENTIONS ACT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States is desperately 
engaged in a scientific and technological 
struggle, upon the outcome of which our 
national survival may depend. This has 
placed upon the citizens of the United 
States an unprecedented financial bur- 
den imposed by the necessities of na- 
tional security. 

The departments and agencies of the 
US. Government are increasingly re- 
sponsible for scientific and technological 
developments achieved in the United 
States. During 1959, $7.9 billion of a 
total of $13.2 billion, or 60 percent of all 
research and development performed by 
industry, was financed by the Federal 
Government through research and de- 
velopment and procurement contracts. 
Government outlays for this purpose in- 
creased in 1960, and will continue to 
increase in the years to come. 

The Department of Defense and its 
military departments have been respon- 
sible for over three-quarters of the scien- 
tific and technological research and 
development undertaken by the US. 
Government. This amounted to about 
$6 billion in 1959. 
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The end products of research and de- 
velopment are knowledge, techniques, 
data, prototypes, and all the rights ap- 
pertaining thereto, and this is what the 
Government pays for. What it gets 
depends on its patent policies. 

There is no one Government patent 
policy. Various Federal agencies and 
departments have sharply varying poli- 
cies with regard to taking title to pat- 
entable inventions made under research 
and development contracts with private 
organizations. In the case of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and the Department of Agriculture, the 
law requires that the Government take 
title to all inventions resulting from 
Government-financed research. Con- 
gress created this policy by statute. 
Other policies go to the extreme of au- 
tomatically giving away all commercial 
rights to the firm doing research, as in 
the case of the Department of Defense, 
the Post Office Department, and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Whenever the Congress has enacted 
specific legislation governing the dispo- 
sition by particular Government depart- 
ments of the results of Government- 
financed research and development, it 
has always provided for the retention 
of adequate rights by the United States, 
thus making such results available to all 
our people. This is an important condi- 
tion for scientific and economic growth 
as well as the maintenance of our free 
enterprise system. 

Many Members of Congress have 
thought about this problem and have 
come to the same _ conclusion—that 
where the Government pays for re- 
search, it should obtain patent rights 
in any resulting invention or discovery 
so that these may be available for the 
use of all the people, instead of just a 
favored few. I joined the distinguished 
Senators from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], Oklahoma [Mr. Kerri, Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], Washington [Mr. JAcKsoN], 
and others who fought for this principle 
in the atomic energy field in 1954. The 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs also reached this conclusion for 
the coal research and development bill— 
H.R. 3375, now Public Law 599—helium 
gas bill—H.R. 10548, now Public Law 
777—and the saline water bill—S. 3557— 
which was passed by the Senate during 
the last session of Congress. The provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act were also 
reenacted in the first session of the last 
Congress. 

In those cases where Congress failed 
to establish mandatory requirements to 
retain for the United States the rights 
to the results of Government-financed 
research, some departments and agen- 
cies, without express statutory authori- 
zation, have surrendered, and continue 
to surrender, to private contractors 
what rightfully belongs to the public. 
In many instances these departments 
have reserved inadequate rights, or no 
rights whatever, to the use of Govern- 
ment-financed inventions or to informa- 
tion necessary for the practice of such 
inventions. 

Under the practices of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Post Office Depart- 
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ment, the Treasury Department, and the 
National Science Foundation, scien- 
tific and technological developments, 
achieved through the expenditure of 
large sums of public money, have be- 
come the private property of private 
contractors or grantees, to be used by 
them for their exclusive commercial ad- 
vantage and in derogation of the public 
interest. 

By such practices, those departments 
and agencies have done the following: 

First. They have conferred upon com- 
mercial enterprises, monopolies in the 
use of scientific and technical develop- 
ments made through the expenditure of 
public funds, and have contributed 
thereby to the increased concentration 
of economic power in industry contrary 
to the purpose of the antitrust laws of 
the United States. 

Second. They have deprived the small 
business community of free access to 
the use of such developments, thereby 
restraining their survival and growth, 
contrary to the national interest. 

Third. They have curtailed the dis- 
semination and use of scientific and 
technical information, thereby imped- 
ing scientific and economic progress 
within the United States. 

Mr. President, the patent laws en- 
acted by the Congress were intended to 
promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts. They were not enacted to cur- 
tail the use of scientific and technologi- 
cal developments at the expense of the 
public welfare. Nor were they designed 
to provide a device for the monopoliza- 
tion for private gain of knowledge and 
inventions attained through the use of 
public funds or facilities. 

As in the case of other purchases made 
by the Government, the United States 
should acquire title and full rights of use 
and disposition of scientific and technical 
information, as well as inventions for 
which it has paid. These should be held 
by the U.S. Government for the benefit 
of the people of the United States, and 
should be administered and used to pro- 
mote to the fullest extent the interests of 
the United States and its citizens. 

This Nation cannot afford to dissipate, 
for the private gain of a small number of 
commercial organizations, the achieve- 
ments of the individual scientists and 
technologists upon whom the Nation 
must rely in its effort to attain that 
technological eminence upon which our 
safety in large part depends. 

It is imperative that the Congress of 
the United States safeguard and pro- 
mote the public interest in scientific and 
technological discoveries and inven- 
tions resulting from the expenditure of 
public funds or through the use of public 
facilities. In this way the following 
objectives will be attained: 

First. It will make the benefits of Gov- 
ernment-financed discoveries and inven- 
tions available to the public at the 
earliest practicable time and at the low- 
est possible cost. 

Second. It will -help to disseminate 
rapidly knowledge so developed and to 
stimulate invention and innovation for 
the purpose of achieving economies in 
production, developing new and better 
industrial products, and increasing the 
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productivity of industry through ad- 
vanced technological methods, 

Third. It will retard the growth of 
monopoly and the concentration of 
economic power which inevitably results 
from the accumulation by a few com- 
mercial organizations of exclusive rights 
to the results of Government-financed 
research. 

I am, therefore, introducing a bill, the 
culmination of 3 years of intensive study, 
which will provide for the retention by 
the United States of full proprietary 
rights to all scientific and technological 
discoveries and inventions resulting from 
the application of resources of the US. 
Government, and which will also provide 
for the administration and use of its 
proprietary rights to promote in the 
public interest the maximum practicable 
dissemination and use within the United 
States of those discoveries. 

For that purpose there would be estab- 
lished by this bill a Federal Inventions 
Administration which would be affirma- 
tively charged with the duty of admin- 
istering the provisions of this act and 
protecting the public interest in scien- 
tific and technological developments 
achieved through the activities of de- 
partments and agencies of the United 
States and through contracts and leases 
entered into and grants made by or on 
behalf of such departments and agencies. 

It is the further purpose of this bill to 
stimulate discovery and invention in the 
public interest by providing for the mak- 
ing of generous monetary awards to all 
persons who contribute to the United 
States for public use scientific and tech- 
nological discoveries of significant value 
in the fields of national defense or public 
health, or to any national scientific pro- 
gram, without regard to the patentabil- 
ity of the contributions so made. 

Mr. President, in order to achieve these 
objectives, I am introducing a bill called 
the Federal Inventions Act, which I now 
send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence, and I request unanimous consent 
that the text thereof be published in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The bill (S. 1176) to prescribe a na- 
tional policy with respect to the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of proprietary rights 
in scientific and technical information 
obtained and inventions made through 
the expenditure of public funds; to 
establish in the executive branch of the 
Government a Federal Inventions Ad- 
ministration to administer in the public 
interest the proprietary rights of the 
United States with respect to such in- 
formation and inventions; to encourage 
the contribution to the United States of 
inventions of significant value for na- 
tional defense, public health, or any na- 
tional scientific program; and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Lone of Lou- 
isiana, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Inventions 
Administration Act”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Administration” means the 
Federal Inventions Administration. 

(b) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of Federal Inventions. 

(c) The term “executive agency” in- 
cludes any executive or military depart- 
ment of the United States, any independent 
establishment (other than the Administra- 
tion) in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Government Printing Office, the 
Library of Congress, and any wholly owned 
Government corporation. 

(d) The term “agency head” means the 
head of any executive agency, except that 
(1) the Secretary of Defense shall be the 
agency head of the Department of Defense 
and of each military department thereof, 
and (2) in the case of any authority, com- 
mission, or other agency control over which 
is exercised by more than one individual 
such terms means the body exercising such 
control. 

(e) The term “contract” means any actual 
or proposed contract, agreement, under- 
standing, or other arrangement between any 
executive agency and any other person for 
the acquisition of any property by or on 
behalf of any executive agency or for the 
rendition of any service for or on behalf of 
any executive agency, and includes any as- 
signment, substitution of parties, or sub- 
contract of any tier executed or entered into 
for or in connection with the performance 
of that contract. 

(f) The term “person” includes any indi- 
vidual and any corporation, partnership, 
firm, association, institution, or other entity. 

(g) The term “invention” means any in- 
vention, discovery, improvement, or inno- 
vation, without regard to the patentability 
thereof. 

(h) The term “class,” when used with 
regard to inventions, means any class or 
subclass of inventions under the classifica- 
tion system of the Patent Office. 

(i) The term “made”, when used in rela- 
tion to any invention, means the conception 
or first actual reduction to practice of such 
invention. 


PROPRIETARY INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN INVENTIONS 

Src. 3. (a) The United States shall have 
exclusive right and title to any invention 
made by any officer or employee of the United 
States or any executive agency if— 

(1) the invention was made in the per- 
formance by such officer or employee of du- 
ties which he was employed or assigned to 
perform, and was made during working hours 
or with a contribution by the Government 
of (A) the use of Government facilities, 
equipment, materials, or funds, (B) informa- 
tion in which the Government had a pro- 
prietary interest, or (C) the services of any 
other officer or employee of the Government 
during working hours; or 

(2) the officer or employee who made 
such invention was employed or assigned 
to perform research, development, or ex- 
ploration work and the invention is directly 
related to the work he was employed or 
assigned to perform or was made within 
the scope of the duties of his employment. 

(b) The United States shall have exclu- 
sive right and title to any invention made 
by any other person if the invention— 

(1) was made in the performance by such 
person of any obligation arising from a con- 
tract or lease executed or grant made by or 
on behalf of an executive agency, and is 
directly related to the subject matter of such 
contract; or 

(2) resulted from any activity undertaken 
in the performance of services under any 
contract or lease executed or grant made 
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by or on behalf of an executive agency for 
work involving scientific or technological 
research, development, or exploration. 

(c) Any patent issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for any such invention 
shall be issued or assigned by the Commis- 
sioner to the United States upon application 
made by the Administrator. 


FEDERAL INVENTIONS ADMINISTRATION 
ESTABLISHED 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established in 
the executive branch of the Government the 
Federal Inventions Administration. It is 
the duty of the Administration, in the 
performance of its functions, to protect, pro- 
mote, and administer the proprietary in- 
terests of the United States with respect to 
inventions made and scientific and tech- 
nological information obtained through ac- 
tivities conducted by executive agencies and 
through contracts and leases entered into 
and grants made by or on behalf of such 
agencies. 

(b) The Administration shall be headed 
by an Administrator of Federal Inventions, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and shall receive compensation at the 
rate prescribed by law for officers named in 
section 104(a) of the Federal Executive Pay 
Act of 1956. 

(c) There shall be in the Administration 
a Deputy Administrator of Federal Inven- 
tions who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall receive compensation 
at the rate prescribed by law for officers 
named in section 106(a) of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Pay Act of 1956. The Deputy Ad- 
ministrator shall perform such duties and 
exercise such powers as the Administrator 
shall prescribe. During the absence or dis- 
ability of the Administrator, or in the event 
of a vacancy in the office of the Admin- 
istrator, the Deputy Administrator shall act 
as Administrator. 

(ad) There shall be in the Administration 
a General Counsel who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and who shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate prescribed by 
law for officers named in section 106(b) (9) 
of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956. 
The General Counsel shall be the chief legal 
officer of the Administration, and shall per- 
form such duties as the Administrator may 
direct. During the absence or disability, or 
in the event of vacancies in the offices, of 
the Administrator and the Deputy Admin- 
istrator, the General Counsel shall act as 
Administrator. 

(e) The Administrator, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, and the General Counsel may not 
engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment while serving as such. No in- 
dividual shall be appointed or serve as 
Administrator, Deputy Administrator, or 
General Counsel— 

(1) while he holds legal title to, or bene- 
ficial equitable interest in, share capital (A) 
exceeding in market value $ in any cor- 
poration engaged in the performance of any 
contract or lease entered into by or on behalf 
of any executive agency, or (B) exceeding in 
market value $ in more than one such 
corporation; or 

(2) if within years he has served as 
an officer or director of any such corporation; 
or 

(3) if within years he has been affili- 
ated in any capacity with any partnership, 
association, institution, or other legal entity 
which is engaged in the performance of any 
service under any contract or lease entered 
into or grant made by or on behalf of any 
executive agency. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator shall be re- 
sponsible for the exercise of all powers and 
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the discharge of all duties of the Adminis- 
tration and shall have authority to direct 
and supervise all personnel and activities 
thereof. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized, sub- 
ject to the civil-service laws and the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, to appoint 
and fix the compensation of such personnel 
as may be required for the performance of 
the functions of the Administration. The 
Administrator may procure, without regard 
to the provisions of the civil-service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
the temporary and intermittent services of 
individuals and organizations to the same 
extent as authorized for executive depart- 
ments by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates not to exceed 
$50 per diem for the personal services of in- 
dividuals. With the prior consent of the 
agency head of any executive agency, the 
Administrator may (1) utilize the services, 
information, and facilities of any such agen- 
cy, and (2) employ on a reimbursable basis 
the services of such personnel of any such 
agency as the Administrator deems advisable. 

(c) The Administrator may establish such 
advisory committees as he may determine to 
be appropriate to provide to the Administra- 
tion necessary consultation, advice, and in- 
formation relating to its functions and the 
performance thereof. 

(ad) The Administrator may promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the functions vested in him 
or in the Administration, and he may dele- 
gate authority for the performance of any 
such function to any officer or employee un- 
der his direction and supervision. 

(e) The Administrator shall— 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations 
as he determines to be required for the ful- 
fillment by executive agencies of their ob- 
ligations under any provision of law relat- 
ing to the proprietary interests of the United 
States in inventions and in scientific and 
technological information; and 

(2) conduct from time to time such studies 
and investigations of the policies and prac- 
tices of executive agencies relating to the 
proprietary interests of the United States 
with regard to inventions and scientific and 
technological information as he determines 
to be required for the performance of the 
duties of the Administration. 

(f) Upon request made by the Administra- 
tor, the Commissioner of Patents and each 
executive agency shall furnish to the Ad- 
ministration such information and docu- 
ments (including pending patent applica- 
tions) as the Administrator may determine 
to be required for the performance of the 
duties of the Administration under this Act. 
Upon request made by the Administrator, 
the Attorney General shall initiate and con- 
duct such legal proceedings as may be re- 
quired for the protection and preservation of 
the proprietary interest of the United States 
in any invention or with respect to any 
scientific or technological information. 

(g) The Administrator shall cause a seal 
of office to be made for the administration 
of such design as the President shall ap- 
prove, and judicial notice shall be taken 
thereof. 

(h) The Administrator shall transmit to 
the Congress in January of each year a re- 
port which shall include— 

(1) a comprehensive description of the 
activities and accomplishments of the ad- 
ministration during the preceding calendar 
year; 

(2) a detailed statement of the nature and 
effect of any disposal made during the pre- 
ceding calendar year of any proprietary 
rights of the United States in inventions or 
scientific or technological information; and 

(3) such recommendations for additional 
legislation as he may determine to be neces- 
sary or desirable to protect the proprietary 
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interests of the United States with respect to 
inventions and scientific and technological 
information. 

(i) Upon request made by the chairman 
of any committee of the Congress having 
jurisdiction over the subject matter, or the 
chairman of any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, the Administrator shall con- 
duct such special studies, make such special 
reports, and furnish such information to 
such committee or subcommittee as such 
committee or subcommittee may determine 
to be required for the discharge of its respon- 
sibilities concerning the proprietary inter- 
ests of the United States with respect to in- 
ventions and scientific and technological 
information obtained through the perform- 
ance of services under contracts and leases 
entered into and grants made by executive 
agencies. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PATENT RIGHTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator shall— 

(1) make application to the Commissioner 
of Patents, and when determined by the Ad- 
ministrator to be in the interest of the 
United States to the apropriate officers of for- 
eign governments, for the issuance to the 
United States of patents upon patentable in- 
ventions as to which the United States has 
proprietary rights; 

(2) take such action as may be required 
for the prosecution of those applications in 
the interest of the United States; 

(3) take title in the name of the United 
States to all patents issued or assigned to, and 
all interests in patents, proprietary rights to 
inventions, and technical information with 
respect to inventions acquired by, the United 
States or any executive agency; and 

(4) maintain custody of and control over 
all documents evidencing the title or interest 
possessed by the United States with respect 
to any patent. 

(b) The Administrator shall take such ac- 
tion as he determines to be required to— 

(1) protect and preserve the proprietary 
rights of the United States with respect to 
patents, inventions, and scientific or tech- 
nological information; and 

(2) effectuate the dedication for public 
use of the proprietary rights of the United 
States with respect to any patent if he deter- 
mines that such action will best promote 
the public policy declared by this Act. 


COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL INFORMATION 


Sec. 7. (a) The Administration shall— 

(1) prepare and maintain such indexes 
and other compilations of information as 
may be required to determine the nature and 
scope of the proprietary interests of the 
United States in inventions and in scientific 
and technical information; 

(2) provide suitable repositories for, and 
schedules and compilations reflecting the 
mature and scope of, technical information 
obtained by the United States through the 
scientific and technological activities con- 
ducted by executive agencies and by other 
organizations incident to the performance of 
services under contracts and leases entered 
into and grants made by or on behalf of 
executive agencies; and 

(3) make available to each executive 
agency (including the military departments) 
all scientific and technical information avail- 
able to the Administrator which may have 
value to such executive agency in the per- 
formance of its functions. 

(b) In order to provide for the prompt 
public dissemination, to the maximum ex- 
tent consistent with the requirements of 
military security, of scientific and technologi- 
cal information, and to promote the widest 
and fullest possible use thereof in the pub- 
lic interest, the Administration shall— 

(1) obtain, assemble, and classify avail- 
able publications and other information 
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concerning inventions and discoveries which 
may provide assistance for inventors, small 
business organizations, and the general 
public; 

(2) evaluate all scientific and technologi- 
cal information available to the Adminis- 
tration to determine its probable application 
to commercial uses in the development of 
new and better products and advanced 
technological methods of production; 

(3) compile, publish, and provide for the 
greatest practicable distribution to libraries, 
trade associations, and organizations en- 
gaged in trade and industry of publications 
disclosing the results of such evaluation to 
the end that inventors and industrial and 
trade organizations may receive promptly 
information concerning new inventions and 
discoveries relating to their flelds of special 
interest; and 

(4) conduct such economic research as 
may be required to evaluate the contribu- 
tions made by the Administration through its 
activities to the growth of the trade and 
commerce of the United States and to the 
stimulation of competition among private 
enterprises engaged in such trade and 
commerce. 

(c) The Administrator may delegate to any 
officer of-any other executive agency author- 
ity for the performance, subject to direction, 
supervision and control by the Administra- 
tor, of any function of the Administration 
under this section. 


LICENSES FOR USE OF INVENTIONS IN WHICH 
THE UNITED STATES HAS A PROPRIETARY INTEREST 


Sec. 8. (a) Under such regulations as the 
Administrator shall prescribe, and upon the 
payment of such processing fee not exceed- 
ing $25.00 as the Administrator shall de- 
termine to be reasonable, the Authority shall 
grant to any person (subject to such condi- 
tions as the Administrator may determine 
to be required in the public interest) a non- 
exclusive royalty free license for the use of 
any patent held by the United States, or the 
nonexclusive assignment without compen- 
sation of any interest of the United States 
in any patent, or access to any technical or 
scientific information possessed by the 
United States, if the Administrator deter- 
mines that such grant will facilitate— 

(1) the performance of the obligations 
of such person under any contract or lease 
entered into or grant made by or on behalf 
of any executive agency; 

(2) the fulfillment of the obligations of 
the United States or any executive agency 
to or with respect to any friendly foreign 
government under any treaty or intergovern- 
mental agreement; or 

(3) the attainment of the objectives of 
any program lawfully undertaken under any 
statute of the United States. 

(b) Under such nondiscriminatory regu- 
lations as the Administrator shall prescribe, 
and subject to the requirements of this 
subsection, the Administration may grant to 
any person for purposes of commercial ex- 
ploitation a license for the use of any patent 
held by the United States, the assignment 
of the interest of the United States in any 
patent, or access (subject to the requirements 
of military security) to any technical or 
scientific information possessed by the 
United States. Each grant made by the 
Administrator under this subsection shall 
be made for such period of time and upon 
such terms and concitions (including the 
payment of such royalties or other fees) as 
the Administrator shall determine to be 
just and equitable. Each such grant shall 
be conditioned upon the submission by 
the grantee to the Administrator of an 
annual report which shall contain a full 
and complete disclosure of the nature and 
extent of the uses made of the invention to 
which such grant relates during the pre- 
ceding year. No such grant may be made 
unless the Administrator has prepared a 
written report containing a description of 
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the nature and terms of the grant made and 
a full and complete statement of the basis 
for his determination that such grant is not 
in derogation of the public interest and 
that the terms thereof are just and equitable. 
A copy of the report so made with respect 
to each such grant shail be retained by the 
Administration as a public record for the 
duration of the grant so made, and for such 
additional period as the Administrator by 
regulation may prescribe. 

(c) The Administrator shall deposit in 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts all 
royalties and other fees received under the 
provisions of grants made pursuant to this 
section. 


PROTECTION OF PROPRIETARY INTERESTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN INVENTIONS 


SEc. 9. (a) Whenever an application is 
made to the Commissioner of Patents for a 
patent upon an invention made by an indi- 
vidual who at the time of the making of 
such invention was an officer or employee 
of the United States or any executive agency, 
such application shall be accompanied by a 
full and complete statement, executed under 
oath and prepared in such manner and form 
as the Commissioner shall prescribe, disclos- 
ing the relationship (if any) of the making 
of that invention to the performance by 
that individual of his duties as such officer 
or employee. 

(b) Whenever an application is made to 
the Commissioner of Patents for a patent 
upon any invention made by any individual 
who at the time of the making of such in- 
vention was a party, or an Officer, employee, 
partner, or other member of any organization 
which was a party, to any contract or lease 
executed or any grant made by or on behalf 
of any executive agency, such application 
shall be accompanied by a full and complete 
statement, executed under oath and pre- 
pared in such manner and form as the Com- 
missioner shall prescribe, disclosing the re- 
lationship (if any) of the making of such 
invention to the performance of any obli- 
gation arising from any such contract, lease, 
or grant. 

(c) A copy of each statement made under 
subsection (a) or subsection (b), and a copy 
of the application to which it relates, shall 
be transmitted promptly by the Commis- 
sioner to the Administrator. Upon any ap- 
plication as to which any such statement 
has been so transmitted, the Commissioner 
may, if he determines that the invention 
is patentable, issue a patent to the appli- 
cant unless the Administrator, within ninety 
days after receipt of such application and 
statement and after consultation with the 
executive agency concerned, requests that 
any patent issued upon such invention be 
assigned without consideration to the Ad- 
ministrator on behalf of the United States. 
If, within such time, the Administrator files 
such a request with the Commissioner, the 
Commissioner shall transmit notice thereof 
to the applicant, and shall so assign to 
the Administrator any patent which may 
be issued upon that invention unless the 
applicant within a period of thirty days after 
receipt of such notice requests a hearing 
before a Board of Patent Interferences on 
the question whether the Administrator is 
entitled under the provisions of this Act to 
receive such assignment on behalf of the 
United States. If, within that period, the 
applicant requests such a hearing, the 
Board shall hear and determine, in accord- 
ance with rules and procedures established 
for interference cases, the question so pre- 
sented. Its determination thereof shall be 
subject to appeal by the applicant or by 
the Administrator in accordance with pro- 
cedures governing appeals from decisions of 
a Board of Patent Interferences in other 
proceedings. 

(dad) Whenever any patent has been is- 
sued to any applicant, and the Adminis- 
trator thereafter has reason to believe that 
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such applicant was obligated to file with 
his application the statement required by 
subsection (a) or subsection (b) but failed 
to file such statement, or that the state- 
ment which was filed by the applicant in 
connection therewith contained any false 
or misleading representation of any ma- 
terial fact, the Administrator within five 
years after the date of issuance of such 
patent may file with the Commissioner a 
request for the assignment to the Admin- 
istrator of title to such patent on the rec- 
ords of the Commissioner. Notice of any 
such request shall be transmitted by the 
Commissioner to the owner of record of 
such patent, and title to such patent shall 
be so assigned to the Administrator un- 
less within 30 days after receipt of such 
notice such owner of record requests a hear- 
ing before a Board of Patent Interferences 
on the question whether that invention was 
made under circumstances which entitle the 
Administrator to receive an assignment of 
title thereto under the provisions of sub- 
section (a) or subsection (b). Such ques- 
tion shall be heard and determined, and 
determination thereof shall be subject to 
review, in the manner prescribed by sub- 
section (c) for questions arising thereunder. 
No request made by the Administrator un- 
der this subsection for the assignment of 
any patent, and no prosecution for the 
violation of any criminal statute, shall be 
barred by any failure of the Administrator 
to make a request under subsection (c) for 
the assignment of such patent to him, or 
by any notice previously given by the Ad- 
ministrator stating that he had no objec- 
tion to the issuance of such patent to the 
applicant therefor. 


WAIVER OF PROPRIETARY INTERESTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN INVENTIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) Under such regulations in 
conformity with the provisions of this sec- 
tion as the Administrator shall prescribe, 
he may waive all or any part of the pro- 
prietary rights of the United States under 
this Act with respect to any invention or 
class of inventions made or which there- 
after may be made by any person or class 
of persons in the performance of obliga- 
tions arising under any contract or lease or 
class of contracts or leases entered into 
or to be entered into, or any grant or class 
of grants made or to be made, by or on 
behalf of any executive agency if— 

(1) the Administrator has determined 
that— 

(A) no adequate arrangement can be made 
for the effective conduct of the research or 
developmental activity required without the 
granting of such waiver; 

(B) the contribution of funds, facilities, 
and proprietary information made or to be 
made by the recipient or recipients of such 
waiver to the making of that invention or 
class of inventions so far exceeds, or will so 
far exceed, the contribution made thereto by 
the United States Government that equitable 
considerations favor the granting of such 
waiver; and 

(C) the granting of such waiver would 
affirmatively advance the interests of the 
United States and would be consistent with 
the public policy declared by this Act; and 

(2) the Administrator has received a writ- 
ten determination made by the Attorney 
General to the effect that the granting of 
such waiver would not facilitate— 

(A) the growth or maintenance of monop- 
Olistic control by any person of any product 
or service, or any class of products or serv- 
ices, offered or to be offered for sale in the 
trade or commerce of the United States; or 

(B) the concentration of economic power 
with respect to any part of the trade or 
commerce of the United States. 

(b) Each such waiver must contain such 
terms and conditions as the Administrator 
shall determine to be effective to— 
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(1) insure that the recipient thereof will 
conduct actively and effectively such research 
and other activities as may be required for 
the attainment of the objectives of the Fed- 
eral program or programs to which the inven- 
tion or class of inventions relates; 

(2) insure that the recipient thereof will 
at his own expense— 

(A) promptly apply for such patents as the 
Administrator shall designate upon any pat- 
entable invention made in consequence of 
activities undertaken pursuant to such con- 
tract, lease, or grant; 

(B) prosecute each such application dili- 
gently; and 

(C) take such action as the Administra- 
tor shall determine to be required for the 
protection of each patent issued upon any 
such application and the interest retained 
by the United States therein; 

(3) permit the Administrator, in the event 
of the failure of the recipient thereof to 
fulfill any obligation undertaken in com- 
pliance with the requirements of paragraph 
(2), to take such action, at the expense of 
the recipient of such waiver, as the Adminis- 
trator shall determine to be required for the 
fulfillment of such obligation; 

(4) reserve to the United States an ir- 
revocable license for the practice of such 
invention, and the use of technical informa- 
tion relating thereto, throughout the world 
by or on behalf of the United States or any 
foreign government pursuant to any treaty 
or agreement with the United States; and 

(5) insure that the recipient thereof will 
take such other action as the Administrator 
may determine to be required for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the United States 
and to be consistent with the public policy 
declared by this Act. 


PROVISIONS OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS, LEASES, 
AND GRANTS 


Sec. 11. (a) Except as provided by subsec- 
tion (b), each contract, lease, and grant 
entered into or made by or on behalf of 
any executive agency shall contain provi- 
sions determined by the Administrator with 
the written approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to be adequate for the protection of the 
proprietary interests of the United States in 
inventions and scientific and technical in- 
formation. 

(b) The Administrator by regulations may 
except from the requirement of subsection 
(a) those contracts, leases, and grants, and 
those classes of contracts, leases, and grants 
which he has determined with the written 
approval of the Attorney General to in- 
volve no proprietary interest of the United 
States in inventions or in scientific or tech- 
nical information. No such exemption may 
be made unless the Administrator has pre- 
pared a written report containing a descrip- 
tion of the nature and extent of such ex- 
emption, and a full and complete statement 
of the basis for his determination that the 
contracts, leases, or grants, or the classes 
of contracts, leases, or grants, described 
therein involve no proprietary interest of 
the United States in inventions or in scien- 
tific or technical information. A copy of 
each such report shall be retained by the 
Authority as a public record thereof during 
the effective period of every contract, lease, 
or grant of any class described therein and 
for not less than one year thereafter. 

(c) Each contract or lease entered into and 
each grant made by or on behalf of any 
executive agency which is required by this 
section to contain provisions for the pro- 
tection of the proprietary interests of the 
United States shall also contain provisions 
determined by the Administrator with the 
written approval of the Attorney General to 
be sufficient to require such person to fur- 
nish promptly to the United States, at such 
time or times as shall be prescribed in such 
provisions, full and complete technical in- 
formation concerning any invention which 
may be made in the performance of any ob- 
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ligation of such person under the terms of 
that contract, lease, or grant. 


AWARDS FOR CERTAIN INVENTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) Upon application made by any 
person or upon the recommendation of the 
agency head of any executive agency, the 
Administrator is authorized to make a mone- 
tary award, in such amount and upon such 
terms as he shall determine to be warranted, 
to any person for any scientific, technical, 
or medical contribution to the United States 
which is determined by the Administrator 
to have significant value to national defense, 
public heaith, or any program administered 
by any executive agency pursuant to author- 
ization conferred by any statute enacted by 
the Congress. 

(b) Each application and recommendation 
made for any such award shall be referred 
to a board which shall be convened within 
the Administration to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of such contribution and which shall 
be composed of members determined by the 
Administrator to be qualified by training and 
experience to make such evaluation. Such 
board shall accord to each person who has 
made such application or has been recom- 
mended for such award an opportunity for 
hearing, and shall transmit to the Adminis- 
trator a written report containing its find- 
ings of fact, its conclusions, and its recom- 
mendation as to the terms of the award, 
if any, which should be made to such person 
for such contribution. 

(c) In determining the terms and con- 
ditions of any award to be made under this 
section, the Administrator shall take into 
account— 

(1) the value of the contribution to the 
United States; 

(2) the extent to which the person con- 
cerned has devoted his private funds, facili- 
ties, proprietary information, and personal 
effort to the development of such contribu- 
tion; 

(3) the amount of any compensation 
(other than salary received for services ren- 
dered as an officer or employee of the 
United States or any executive agency) pre- 
viously received by such person for or on 
account of the use of such contribution by 
the United States; and 

(4) such other factors consistent with the 
public policy declared by this Act as the 
Administrator shall determine to be material. 

(d) If more than one person claims an 
interest in the same contribution, the Ad- 
ministrator shall ascertain and determine 
the respective interests of such persons, and 
shall apportion any award to be made with 
respect to such contribution among such 
persons in such proportions as he shall 
determine to be equitable. No award may 
be made under this section to any person 
with respect to any contribution— 

(1) unless such person surrenders, by 
such means as the Administrator with the 
written approval of the Attorney General 
shall determine to be effective, all claims 
which such person may have to receive any 
compensation (other than the award made 
under this section) for the use of such 
contribution or any element thereof at any 
time by or on behalf of the United States, 
or by or on behalf of any foreign govern- 
ment pursuant to any treaty or agreement 
with the United States, within the United 
States or at any other place; or 

(2) in any amount exceeding $100,000, 
unless the Administrator has transmitted 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress a full and complete report concerning 
the amount and terms of, and the basis for, 
such proposed award, and thirty calendar 
days of regular session of the Congress have 
expired after receipt of such report by such 
committees. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) All functions, powers, duties, 
and obligations; all officers, employees, prop- 
erty, and records; and all unexpended bal- 
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ances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds (available or to be made avail- 
able), of the following agencies or parts of 
agencies, are hereby transferred to the Ad- 
ministration: 

(1) the Government Patents Board es- 
tablished by Executive Order No. 10096 
promulgated January 23, 1950 (15 F.R. 389); 
and 

(2) those elements of the Department of 
Commerce or any other executive agency 
which the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall determine to be engaged pri- 
marily in the performance of functions 
which by this Act are made functions of 
the Administration. 

(b) This section shall take effect on the 
effective date prescribed by section 15 of this 
Act, or on such earlier date on which the 
Administrator determines, and announces by 
proclamation published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, that the Administration has been or- 
ganized and is prepared to exercise the pow- 
ers conferred and discharge the duties 
imposed upon it by this Act. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 14. (a) The Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, is amended by— 

(1) striking out in section 3(d) thereof 
(40 U.S.C. 472(d) ) the words “and (3) records 
of the Federal Government”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “(3) proprietary 
interests of the United States in inventions 
under the Federal Inventions Administration 
Act; and (4) records of the Federal Govern- 
ment”; and 

(2) inserting at the end of section 302 
thereof (41 U.S.C. 252) the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) All purchases and contracts for prop- 
erty and services shall be made in compli- 
ance with the requirements of the Federal 
Inventions Administration Act.” 

(b) Title 10 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end of section 
2306 thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) All purchases and contracts subject 
to the provisions of this chapter shall be 
made in compliance with the requirements 
of the Federal Inventions Administration 
Act.” 

(c) The National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 is amended by— 

(1) striking out sections 305 and 306 
thereof (42 U.S.C. 2457-2458); and 

(2) inserting at the end of section 203 
thereof (42 U.S.C. 2473) the following new 
subsections: 

“(c) For the purposes of chapter 17 of 
title 35 of the United States Code the Ad- 
ministration shall be considered a defense 
agency of the United States. 

“(d) All contracts, agreements, arrange- 
ments, conveyances, and grants entered into 
or made by the Administration shall be 
subject to the requirements of the Federal 
Inventions Administration Act.” 

(ad) The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is 
amended by striking out section 152 thereof 
(42 U.S.C. 2182), but nothing contained in 
this Act shall affect or impair the provisions 
of sections 151, 153, 154, -55, 156, 157, 158, 
159, or 160 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
(42 U.S.C. 2181 and 2183-2190, inclusive), 
or any authority conferred upon the Atomic 
Energy Commission by such sections. 

(e) The Act of May 28, 1933 (48 Stat. 58) 
as amended (establishing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority) is amended by— 

(1) striking out the colon which appears 
first in subsection 5(i) thereof (16 U.S.C. 
831d(i)) and all thereafter down to the 
period at the end of such subsection; and 

(2) adding at the end of the first para- 
graph of subsection 9(b) thereof (16 U.S.C. 
83lh(b)) the following new sentence: “All 
purchases and contracts for supplies or serv- 
ices shall be made in compliance with the 
requirements of the Federal Inventions Ad- 
ministration Act.” 
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(f) The National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950 is amended by— 

(1) striking out section 12 thereof (42 
U.S.C. 1871); and 

(2) adding at the end of section 15 there- 
of (42 U.S.C. 1873) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(j) Every contract, lease, grant, agree- 
ment, understanding, or other arrangement 
made or entered into by or on behalf of the 
Foundation shall be subject to the require- 
ments of the Federal Inventions Adminis- 
tration Act.” 

(g) The seventh sentence of section 10(a) 
of the Act of June 29, 1935, as added by 
section 101 of the Act of August 14, 1946 
(60 Stat. 1085, as amended; 7 U.S.C. 427i(a) ), 
relating to agricultural research, is amended 
to read as follows: “Any contract, lease, 
grant, agreement, understanding, or other 
arrangement made or entered into pursuant 
to this authority shall be subject to the 
requirements of the Federal Inventions Ad- 
ministration Act.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15. (a) This Act shall take effect on 
the first day of the fourth month beginning 
after the date of enactment of this Act ex- 
cept that sections 2, 4, and 5 thereof shall 
take effect on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to any invention related to the per- 
formance of obligations arising under any 
contract or lease entered into or grant made 
by or on behalf of any executive agency 
other than the Atomic Energy Commission 
or the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration at any time before the effec- 
tive date of this Act, or to any amendment, 
modification, or extension of any such con- 
tract, lease, or grant if that amendment, 
modification, or extension is entered into 
within one year after the date of enactment 
of this Act. Each such contract, grant, mod- 
ification, or extension shall be governed by 
applicable law in effect on the day preceding 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Src. 16. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to each department and agency 
of the Government charged with any respon- 
sibility under this Act such sums as may be 
required to carry into effect the provisions 
of this Act which are applicable to that 
department or agency. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I previously mentioned, the 
Federal Government is deeply involved 
in and is increasingly responsible for 
scientific and technological develop- 
ments achieved in the United States. 
These developments, which go far be- 
yond the problems of Government pat- 
ent policies, have a very important in- 
fluence on our economic growth, on the 
progress of science, and on the mainte- 
nance of a competitive, free-enterprise 
system. Yet neither the Congress nor 
any other agency of the Government 
seems to be concerned with such prob- 
lems. These problems cut across the 
interests of the Small Business Commit- 
tee, the Patent and Antimonopoly Sub- 
committees of the Judiciary Committee, 
the Joint Economic Committee, the 
Armed Services Committee, the Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee, 
and other committees. 

I am, therefore, submitting a resolu- 
tion which will establish for a 2-year 
period a Select Committee on Technolog- 
ical Developments, which would make 
an intensive study of the extent to 
which activities of the U.S. Government 
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are responsible for scientific and tech- 
nological developments within the 
United States; the kinds of policies and 
practices which have been and are being 
employed by the Government in further- 
ance of such activities; the effect of such 
policies on the scientific, technical, and 
economic progress of the United States 
and upon the structure of its economy; 
and ways and means whereby those de- 
velopments can be applied more rapidly 
and more widely to strengthen the na- 
tional economy for the contest with the 
Communist bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 103), submit- 
ted by Mr. Lone of Louisiana, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as follows: 


Resolved, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished a select committee of the Senate to be 
known as the Select Committee on Techno- 
logical Developments (referred to hereinafter 
as the “committee’’) consisting of nine 
Members of the Senate, of whom six shall be 
members of the majority party and three 
shall be members of the minority party. 
Members and the chairman thereof shall 
be appointed by the President of the Senate. 
Vacancies in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall not affect the authority of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as original appointments 
thereto are made. 

(b) The committee shall adopt rules of 
procedure not inconsistent with the rules 
of the Senate governing standing committees 
of the Senate. A majority of the members 
of the committee shall constitute a quorum 
thereof for the transaction of business, ex- 
cept that the committee may fix a lesser 
number as a quorum for the purpose of 
taking sworn testimony. 

(c) No legislative measure shall be re- 
ferred to the committee, and it shall have 
no authority to report any such measure to 
the Senate. 

(d) The committee shall cease to exist on 
January 31, 1963. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Committee to conduct a comprehensive 
study and investigation with respect to— 

(1) the extent to which activities of the 
departments and agencies of the United 
States Government, undertaken directly or 
through the employment of facilities of pri- 
vate contractors and grantees for research 
and development, are responsible for sci- 
entific and technological developments 
achieved within the United States; 

(2) the policies, practices, and standards 
which have been employed and are being 
employed by such departments and agen- 
cies, and contractors and grantees thereof, 
with respect to the acquisition, disposition, 
and use of inventions and technical infor- 
mation resulting from such activities of 
those departments and agencies; 

(3) the effect of such policies, practices, 
and standards, and the developments inci- 
dent thereto, upon the scientific, technical, 
and economic progress of the United States 
and upon the structure of the economy of 
the United States; and 

(4) the nature and extent of action which 
is required for the establishment in the 
national interest of a uniform policy gov- 
erning the policies, practices, and standards 
of all such departments and agencies, and 
contractors and grantees thereof, with re- 
spect to the acquisition, disposition and use 
of inventions and scientific and technical 
information resulting directly or indirectly 
from the activities of such departments and 
agencies. 
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(b) On or before January 31 of each year, 
the Committee shall report to the Senate the 
results of its studies and investigations, to- 
gether with its recommendations for any 
additional legislative or other measures 
which it may determine to be necessary or 
desirable for the solution of problems inci- 
dent to the acquisition, disposition, and use 
of inventions and scientific and technical 
information resulting directly or indirectly 
from activities of departments and agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution, the Committee is authorized to (1) 
make such expenditures; (2) hold such 
hearings; (3) sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journment periods of the Senate; (4) require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
correspondence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments; (5) administer such oaths; (6) take 
such testimony orally or by deposition; and 
(7) employ and fix the compensation of such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants as it deems advisable, except 
that the compensation so fixed shall not 
exceed the compensation prescribed under 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
for comparable duties. 

(b) Upon request made by the members 
of the Committee selected from the minority 
party, the Committee shall appoint one as- 
sistant or consultant designated by such 
members. No assistant or consultant ap- 
pointed by the Committee may receive com- 
pensation at an annual gross rate which 
exceeds by more than $1,400 the annual 
rate of compensation of any individual so 
designated by the minority members of the 
Committee. 

(c) With the prior consent of the execu- 
tive department or agency concerned and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
the Committee may (1) utilize the services, 
information, and facilities of any such de- 
partment or agency, and (2) employ on a 
reimbursable basis the services of such per- 
sonnel of any such department or agency 
as it deems advisable. With the consent of 
any other committee of the Senate, or any 
subcommittee thereof, the Committee may 
utilize the facilities and the services of the 
staff of such other committee or subcommit- 
tee whenever the chairman of the Committee 
determines that such action is necessary 
and appropriate. 

(ad) Subpenas may be issued by the Com- 
mittee over the signature of the chairman or 
any other member designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman 
of the Committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses. 

Srec.4. The expenses of the Committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$140,000 through January 31, 1962, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the Committee. 





COMPETITIVE BIDDING ON U.S. 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, for my- 
self and my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
KeaTInG] a bill, which would increase 
competitive bidding on U.S. defense con- 
tracts and channel more defense orders 
to labor surplus areas. Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, dean of the Democratic 
New York congressional delegation, will 
introduce the same measure today in the 
House of Representatives. 

Representative CELLER and I are ask- 
ing the other 43 members of the New 
York State congressional delegation to 
back the measure, as they did in 1959. 
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The bill would strengthen the require- 
ments for competitive bidding in the 
awarding of defense contracts and 
would prevent the Defense Department 
from using loopholes in the current law 
to avoid competitive bidding. In addi- 
tion, the bill would require the Defense 
Department to make a fair proportion 
of purchases in labor surplus areas and 
authorize bidding on such purchases to 
be limited to industries in those areas. 

The proposed legislation is aimed at 
reversing the growing trend of defense 
contract awards to California and to 
other States in the Far West at the ex- 
pense of many industries located in New 
York and other parts of the East. Open 
bidding would give qualified New York 
industries greater opportunity to com- 
pete for an increased share of defense 
business. 

I am disappointed in the results so far 
of President Kennedy’s directive to the 
Defense Department ordering contracts 
channeled to areas of labor surplus, of 
which there are 13 in New York State, 
some of them very large. The bill would 
improve the machinery so as to give the 
high-unemployment areas a bigger share 
of the preferential contracts. 

An analysis of defense procurement, 
recently prepared by me, showed that 
the share of prime defense contracts 
awarded industries in New York State 
increased during the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year. It disclosed that a 
total of $628,162,000 in major military 
contracts, or about 1244 percent of all 
such awards, went to New York firms for 
the July-September 1960 period. But 
the analysis showed that California, with 
$1,131,819,000 in contracts, continues to 
receive almost double the value of de- 
fense procurement awarded to firms in 
any other State in the Union. 

This is more than simply a problem 
for New York State. Everyone who be- 
lieves in open, competitive bidding 
should back thismeasure. Open bidding 
is now applied—and this is very signif- 
icant—to only about $3 billion of the $23 
billion awarded in defense contracts. It 
is time we insisted upon more competi- 
tion in defense orders to give everyone 
a chance to compete for this business. 

Moreover, this bill would be effective 
in channeling a more substantial num- 
ber of defense contracts to areas of high 
unemployment. The Defense Depart- 
ment program of preferential contracts 
in areas of labor surplus has not been 
adequate, because there are too many 
“ifs” attached to the program. Since 
1958, for example, only slightly more 
than two-tenths of 1 percent of the total 
contracts awarded by the Defense De- 
partment were preferential; and during 
this same period, only slightly more than 
1 percent of defense contracts awarded 
to labor surplus areas were preferential. 
New York State’s share of preferential 
contracts has been even smaller than the 
national average. 

Thus, the “preferential” contract pro- 
gram has been of little help to unem- 
ployment in those areas. This bill would 
improve the machinery for funneling 
these contracts te labor surplus areas. 
Even these contracts, I should add, 
would be awarded on a competitive basis, 
by authorizing the Defense Department 
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to limit the bidding to industries in the 
labor surplus areas. 

Thus, this bill would be also an effec- 
tive antirecession measure that would 
not only aid distressed areas but promote 
competitive bidding as well. 

What is needed now is an implementa- 
tion of President Kennedy’s directive 
upon this subject. 

Mr. President, I add, with respect to 
the bill, that my colleague (Mr. Keart- 
Inc] will introduce a bill shortly, I as- 
sume, generally upon the same subject, 
as to which I have the honor to join. 
He will, of course, explain the bill him- 
self. 

I feel that all of us are simply trying 
to right a balance which has not been 
righted, not by any artificial activity but 
solely as a result of a national policy 
which will take some cognizance of labor 
surplus areas, of which we in New York 
have more than our share, and, 
second, which will give a chance to 
industries in New York, which are 
highly competent and extremely mech- 
anized, to have some share of these de- 
fense contracts more commensurate 
with their power and size with refer- 
ence to the total industrial machine of 
the country. 

We believe, whether by convenience or 
simple inertia, the balance has shifted 
in a way which is unwise in terms of 
the Nation. We do not blame anybody. 
I have complimented my friend the 
Senator from California [Mr. KucHE.L] 
before for the fact that his State has 
perhaps been on the ball and able to 
get twice the business we in New York 
have. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will my 
able friend yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield in a minute. 

Mr. President, we want an opportunity 
to strike a blow for freedom in a com- 
petitive way. We feel that when $3 bil- 
lion out of $23 billion in defense con- 
tracts is all that is really subject to open 
bidding it is time to make some change. 
The purpose of the bill is to make some 
change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1178) to amend title 10 of 
the United States Code to encourage 
competition in procurement by the 
armed services, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Javits (for himself 
and Mr. KeEaTING), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will my 
able friend yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield, of course. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to say that I 
have been detained with the Republican 
and Democratic leadership at another 
meeting, and I apologize for the lateness 
of my arrival. 

I also wish to say by way of introduc- 
tion that I have no better friends in 
the Senate than the two able Senators 
from New York. They represent their 
State admirably and vigorously, as is 
their duty. And they have discharged 
that duty well. Having said that, I 
wish to ask my able friend the senior 
Senator from New York whether he con- 
tends that the Defense Department has 
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ever been guilty of favoritism in any 
fashion in awarding defense contracts. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have not made and 
do not make any such contention, ex- 
cept that I would not wish that state- 
ment to represent what we lawyers call 
an estoppel, so that I cannot make the 
contention at some other time if I find 
there is evidence to support it. I can 
say now that there is no evidence to 
support any such charge, so I have not 
made it. 

I should like to point out to my col- 
league that in my affirmative statement 
I made it very clear that California is 
doing fine, and that is great. The peo- 
ple of that State pay taxes, too. But 
at the same time we want a fair chance, 
in terms of the size and power of New 
York industry, to compete for this 
business. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. When the able Gov- 
ernor of the able State of New York 
opens an office in the great city of Los 
Angeles in an endeavor to attract busi- 
ness from my State to his, the people of 
California do not quarrel with such ac- 
tion. I do not quarrel with it. At a 
proper time I hope to be able to read and 
reflect upon the comments made here 
earlier by my two good friends from New 
York. But I say now that the people of 
the State of California have a right to 
ask fairplay—no more and no less— 
from the Government of the United 
States in any procurement policies which 
it follows, and that is all the Senator 
from California has to say with respect 
to the awarding of defense contracts. 
That is all any Senator has a right to 
demand. 

I congratulate my friend for frankly 
stating here today that no charge of 
favoritism is being made by the Sena- 
tors from New York in connection with 
expenditures on a multimillion dollar 
program, which he and his colleague, 
the Presiding Officer and I, and the rest 
of us will all concede—nay, we demand— 
be expended for one, single, solitary pur- 
pose, and that is to give the people of the 
United States the proper strength and 
posture of defense to deter potential 
aggression and, if necessary, to combat 


Mr. JAVITS. We feel that we want 
exactly the same objective served, and 
we feel we are serving it by opening 
these contracts more to competitive ac- 
tivity than to negotiation. That is pre- 
cisely our point. We feel that whether 
it is by reason of inertia or the fact that 
the military authorities are in a physical 
and business sense closer to the people 
in California, this activity has become 
weighted altogether the other way. 

I say to my colleague from California 
and the people of California that be- 
fore I come here with proposed legisla- 
tion—and I know this is as true of my 
colleague as of myself—we meet with 
manufacturers and representatives of 
trade unions in our respective States, 
and say to them, “You will have to 
sharpen your pencil. This will not hap- 
pen because we have influence, or you 
wish it. You must earn it, based upon 
the job you can do.” 
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That is the kind of opportunity we 
seek for our people in New York. 

I wish to discuss other subjects, but 
for the moment I ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield to my colleague from New 
York with respect to the same subject 
we were discussing, with the reservation 
that I shall not lose my right to the floor, 
and may reclaim the floor after he has 
made his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





MORE DEFENSE CONTRACTS FOR 
DEPRESSED AREAS 


Mr. KEATING.. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join as a cosponsor in the legis- 
lation introduced and discussed by my 
distinguished colleague, and I believe it 
is in the national interest. I share his 
view that there is no effort or desire on 
the part of the representatives of the 
State of New York in either body to get 
anything to which we are not justly 
entitled. There is no claim made that 
contracts for defense should be let on a 
strictly geographical basis or anything 
of the kind, but certainly it is desirable 
in the national interest to have a greater 
amount of both competitive bidding and 
competitive negotiations than we have 
enjoyed in the past. 

There is another facet of the problem 
which I want to discuss today. I refer 
to an objection raised to plans to in- 
crease business in depressed areas. It 
was voiced by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucuHet]. I find his objec- 
tion totally lacking in merit. It must be 
conceded at this moment that there is 
no one in the Senate more alert to the 
interests of his own State than is our 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from California. He has made the 
point that it is illegal for the President 
to encourage the granting of more con- 
tracts to depressed or labor surplus 
areas. I disagree emphatically with 
such interpretation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be happy to 
yield either now or later. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I would prefer to 
have the Senator yield now for a 
question. 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
now. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it the contention of 
the able junior Senator from New York 
that the laws of the United States per- 
mit any or all of the expenditures by this 
Congress for national defense to be used 
for the purpose of relieving unemploy- 
ment in this land? 

Mr. KEATING. No; the Senator from 
New York makes no such contention, 
but the present laws of the United States 
give to the President of the United States 
the right to consider labor surplus areas 
in the award of contracts to small busi- 
nesses. In order to put an end to the 
controversy, because there is nothing 
that is more abhorrent to me than a con- 
troversy with my dear friend from Cali- 
fornia—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am bleeding in- 
wardly. 

Mr. KEATING. I am bleeding out- 
wardly. But, in order to end this con- 


President, will 
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troversy, I am today introducing leg- 
islation to amend the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Act for fiscal 1961 
in order to put the defense procurement 
set-aside program for depressed areas on 
the same legal footing as the set-aside 
for small business. I intend to urge a 
similar amendment to the Defense Ap- 
propriation Act for fiscal 1962. I am 
introducing this measure now. I real- 
ize it is unusual to introduce an amend- 
ment to an appropriation act. I intro- 
duce it in order that it may be printed 
and may be under review before the De- 
fense appropriation hearings begin. I 
am joined in this effort by my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The entire field of defense procure- 
ment is a difficult one. That is conceded. 
But, with the Defense Department 
budget of $40 billion, it certainly is an 
area vitally important to the economy of 
the whole country. 

Furthermore, as President Eisenhower 
warned in his farewell address: 

This conjunction of an immense Military 
Establishment and a large arms industry is 
new in the American experience * * * we 
must guard against the acquisition of un- 
warranted influence, whether sought or un- 
sought, by the military industrial complex. 
The potential for the disastrous rise of mis- 
placed power exists and will persist. 


It is not enough to let procurement 
processes proceed from administrative 
action alone. Last year I was a co- 
sponsor of S. 1875, a bill to increase the 
opportunities for competitive negotia- 
tion in the Department of Defense. 

Last year, as has been pointed out, 
all of the members of the New York 
delegation introduced a similar bill, and 
we are reintroducing it this year. I 
strongly support this bill, and hope that 
it will be acted upon by the Congress. 

The bill I am offering today goes a 
step further, but in the same general 
direction. Some of the provisions of the 
proposed legislation which we offered 
last year have now been incorporated 
in administrative rulings, and therefore 
are now in effect. 

I believe that the introduction of the 
proposed legislation last year focused 
the attention of the Defense Depart- 
ment on this problem. We must con- 
tinue our studies of Defense Department 
procurement, to ascertain how the in- 
terest, not only of depressed areas, but 
also, indeed, of the whole economy and 
national security can be further 
strengthened. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill which is introduced to- 
day by me and my senior colleague [Mr. 
Javits] be printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the bill. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill and the analysis were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
title V of the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act, 1961 (Public Law 86-601, 
approved July 7, 1960) is amended by in- 
serting therein, immediately after section 
535 thereof, the following new section: 

“Sec. 536. Insofar as practicable, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall assist business enter- 
prises engaged in business within areas of 
labor surplus in the United States to partic- 
ipate equitably in the furnishing of com- 
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modities and services financed with funds 
approprated under this Act by (1) making 
available or causing to be made available 
to enterprises in labor surplus areas informa- 
tion, as far in advance as possible, with 
respect to purchases to be financed 
with funds appropriated under this Act, (2) 
making available or causing to be made 
available to purchasing and contracting 
agencies of the Department of Defense in- 
formation as to commodities and services 
produced and furnished by enterprises in 
labor surplus areas, and (3) otherwise help- 
ing to give enterprises in labor surplus areas 
an opportunity to participate in the furnish- 
ing of commodities and services financed 
with funds appropriated by this Act.” 

(b) That title is further amended by re- 
designating section 536 thereof (as origi- 
nally enacted) as section 537 thereof. 

Bit, ANALYSIS 

Let me make it clear exactly what my 
amendment would do and what it would 
not do. First, it would not mean that 
the US. Government—and that means 
the taxpayer—would pay any higher price 
for the goods purchased. Secondly, I think 
I should point out that, already, under 
existing administrative regulations areas of 
labor surplus do get some attention and 
preference in the awarding of certain con- 
tracts where this is economically feasible. 
This is right and proper. 

What my amendment would do is to put 
this preference on the same basis as the 
small business preference, by putting it in 
the Appropriation Act rather than leaving 
it entirely up to administrative determina- 
tion. It would eliminate the—I must say— 
rather farfetched and forced doubts that 
may exist as to the legality of the Presi- 
dent’s directive. And it would make clear 
beyond doubt the importance which the 
Congress attaches to measures for increas- 
ing business opportunities within areas of 
labor surplus. 

It is evident from the figures available 
that the impact of the depressed area set- 
aside for defense procurement to date has 
been rather small. Furthermore it has been 
decreasing rather than increasing. In fis- 
cal 1957, less than five-tenths of 1 percent 
of Department of Defense procurement dol- 
lars were negotiated through the depressed 
area set-aside program; in 1958, two-tenths 
of 1 percent; in 1959, five-tenths of 1 per- 
cent; and in 1960 only two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. For the first quarter of fiscal 1962, 
the figure fell to one-tenth of 1 percent. 
Part of the 1960 decline, of course, was the 
result of fewer areas being designated as 
areas of labor surplus. And I realize that 
these figures by no means cover all the con- 
tracts that go to depressed areas, through 
nonpreferential action or through tie-bid 
determinations. But they do show that the 
depressed area set-aside has so far not been 
implemented on a very large scale by the 
administering authorities. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
ask unanimous consent that the bill 
which I have introduced with respect 
to Defense Department procurement be 
made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the bill was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Armed Services 
Competitive Procurement Act of 1961”, 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Se. 2. The text of section 2301 of chapter 
137 of title 10 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘(a) It is the policy of the Congress that 
agencies making procurements under this 
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chapter shall use methods of procurement 
which will, in conformity with the Nation’s 
private economic system, assure maximum 
competition consistent with the national 
security, the needs of the agency, and the 
character of the products and services being 
procured. Accordingly, it is the further pol- 
icy of the Congress that, where the national 
interest requires that formal advertising and 
competitive bidding be replaced by negotia- 
tion, such negotiation incorporate procedures 
of competitive negotiation te the greatest 
extent practicable, consistent with the na- 
tional security, the needs of the agency, and 
the character of the products and services 
being procured. 

“(b) It is the further policy of the Con- 
gress that the agencies shall purchase prod- 
ucts and services which will most economi- 
cally and efficiently satisfy the needs of such 
agencies, including, to the maximum extent 
practicable, products which are readily avail- 
able on the open market where the purchase 
of such product is consistent with the re- 
quirements and the standardization pro- 
grams of the agencies. 

“(c) The Congress declares that the secu- 
rity of the Nation requires that its economy, 
and the economy of each section of the coun- 
try, be maintained at a level which can sup- 
port its programs for defense and sustain 
the private economic system, and that pro- 
curements by agencies under this chapter 
have a meaningful effect upon the Nation’s 
economic health. Accordingly, it is the fur- 
ther policy of the Congress that, insofar as 
is consistent with the national security, the 
needs of the agency, and the character of 
the products and services being procured— 

“(i) a fair proportion of purchases made 
under this chapter be placed with small busi- 
ness concerns; 

“(ii) a fair proportion of purchases made 
under this chapter be placed with concerns 
located in areas of substantial labor surplus; 
and 

“(iii) in placing purchases under this 
chapter the procuring agency shall consider 
the strategic and economic desirability of 
allocating purchases to different geographic 
areas of the Nation and to eligible suppliers 
from whom relatively smaller proportions of 
procurement have been purchased.” 


COMPETITIVE NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Sec. 3. That portion of section 2304(a) of 
chapter 137 of such title which precedes 
clause (1) thereof is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Purchases of and contracts for prop- 
erty or services covered by this chapter shall 
be made by formal advertising. However, 
the head of an agency may negotiate such a 
purchase or contract, subject to the policy 
declared in section 2301(a) of this title re- 
quiring competitive negotiation, if—”. 


FORMAL ADVERTISING; COMPETITIVE NEGOTIA- 
TION; SPECIFICATIONS 


Sec. 4. Section 2305 of chapter 137 of such 
title is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 2305(a) is redesignated section 
2305(a)(1) and is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Whenever formal advertising is re- 
quired under section 2304 of this title, the 
advertisement shall be made a sufficient time 
before the purchase or contract. The speci- 
fications and invitations for bids shall per- 
mit such free and full competition as is 
consistent with the procurement of the prop- 
erty and services needed by the agency 
concerned: Provided, That invitations to bid 
in any purchase to be made by formal ad- 
vertising may be restricted to qualified small 
business concerns or concerns in a specified 
area of the Nation, unless the head of the 
agency determines that such restriction 
would not be consistent with the national 
interest.” 
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(b) Section 2305(b) is repealed. 

(c) Section 2305(c) is redesignated section 
2305(a) (2). 

(ad) Immediately after section 2305(a) (2) 
the following is added: 

“(b) COMPETITIVE NEGOTIATION— 

“(1) Whenever competitive negotiation is 
required under section 2304 of this title, the 
solicitation of proposals shall be made from 
two or more sources in sufficient time before 
the purchase or contract. The specifications 
and requests for proposals shall permit such 
competition as is consistent with the pro- 
curement of the property and services needed 
by the agency concerned. 

“(2) After receipt and review of proposals, 
negotiations shall be conducted with all re- 
sponsible suppliers who have submitted pro- 
posals within a reasonable competitive range, 
price and other factors considered. If such 
negotiations indicate that the request for 
proposals was so misleading or unclear as 
to cause widespread difference of interpre- 
tation, all offerors shall be afforded equal 
opportunity to revise their proposals. 

“(3) Award shall be made with reasonable 
promptness by written notice to that offeror 
whose proposal will be most advantageous 
to the United States as determined by the 
head of the agency. However, all proposals 
may be rejected if the head of the agency 
determines that rejection is in the public 
interest. In the event award is made to other 
than the offeror offering the lowest price, 
an explanation of the basis for the award 
shall be furnished to each lower offeror upon 
request, and a written justification for such 
award shall be made a part of the contract 
file.” 

(e) Section 2305(d) is redesignated sec- 
tion 2305(c) and is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) If the head of the agency considers 
that any bid received after formal advertis- 
ing or any proposal received during com- 
petitive negotiation evidences a violation of 
the antitrust laws, he shall refer such bid 
or proposal to the Attorney General for ap- 
propriate action.” 

(f) Immediately after section 2305(c) as 
redesignated by this section, the following 
is added: 

“(d) Formal advertising and competitive 
negotiation shall be conducted in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

“(e) In all procurements under this title, 
property to be procured shall be identified 
in specifications in the simplest manner con- 
sistent with the needs of the procuring 
agency, the nature of the property to be 
procured and the requirements of the de- 
fense cataloging and standardization pro- 
grams established in accordance with chapter 
145 of this title. In conformance with the 
above, procurement specifications shall 
wherever practicable express the character- 
istics of the property in terms of perform- 
ance rather than in terms of design and 
manufacturing details.” 

MISCELLANEOUS TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 2302 of chapter 137 of 
such title is amended as follows: 

(1) Clause (3) of such section is amended 
to read as follows: 

(3) ‘Formal advertising’ means advertis- 
ing as prescribed by section 2305(a) of this 
title.” 

(2) Immediately after clause (3) of such 
section the following is added: 

“(4) ‘Competitive negotiation’ means ne- 
gotiation as prescribed by section 2305(b) 
of this title.” 

(b) The catchline of section 2304 of such 
chapter is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 2304. Purchases and contracts: formal ad- 
vertising; competitive negotiation; 
exceptions.” 
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(c) Section 2305 of such chapter is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) The catchline to such section is 
amended to read— 


“§ 2305. Formal advertising; competitive ne- 
gotiation; specifications.” 

(2) Immediately after the catchline, the 
following is added: 

“(a) ForMaL ADVERTISING.—”. 

(dad) Section 2306(b) of such chapter is 
amended by inserting after “negotiated” 
where it appears therein “with or without 
competition”. 

(e) Section 2307(a) of such chapter is 
amended by striking out “negotiated con- 
tract,” where it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “contract negotiated with or 
without competition,”. 

(f) Section 2313(b) of such chapter is 
amended by inserting after “negotiated” 
where it appears therein “with or without 
competition”’. 

(g) Section 2356(b) of chapter 139 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Subject to other provisions of law, 
the power to negotiate, with or without 
competition, and administer contracts for 
research and development, or both, may be 
further delegated.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 6. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect on the first day of the third month 


beginning after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I now 
yield to two of my colleagues in the 
Senate, but I ask that they be fairly 
brief, and limit their remarks to not 
more than 5 minutes each, because I 
have a television appointment to keep 
this afternoon. I now first yield to the 
distinguished majority leader, and in 
yielding I make the same unanimous- 
consent request that I made with respect 
to my colleague [Mr. Keatinc]; then 
I make the same request with respect 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Sy MINGTON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
certain nominations have been reported 
to the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate go into executive ses- 
sion to consider the nominations at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitTH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The Secretary will report the first 
nomination. 


Is there 





FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph P. McMurray, of New 
York, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 30, 
1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph P. McMurray, of New 
York, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the term of 
4 years expiring June 30, 1965. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William Lucius Cary, of New 
York, to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 5, 
1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William Lucius Cary, of New 
York, to be a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the term 
of 5 years expiring June 5, 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





NOMINATION OF J. ALLEN FREAR 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE SECURI- 
TIES AND EXCHANGE COMMIS- 
SION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of J. Allen Frear, of Delaware, to 
be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for the remainder of 
the term expiring June 5, 1965. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to endorse wholeheart- 
edly the nomination of my former col- 
league, Senator J. Allen Frear, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

I endorse his nomination, and I rec- 
ommend its confirmation for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First, on the basis of his outstanding 
ability to fulfill the duties of this im- 
portant position. 

Second, I endorse confirmation of his 
nomination on the basis of his having 
a host of friends in our State. 

Last of all, but by far not the least 
important, I endorse confirmation of the 
nomination of Senator Frear as a very 
close friend. I join his host of friends 
both in Delaware and in the U.S. Senate 
in expressing gratification that the out- 
standing ability and the high integrity 
of Senator Frear have been recognized 
by the administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the ac- 
tion taken on the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to legis- 
lative session. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





FURTHER EVIDENCE OF WASTE IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, to- 
day I present to the Senate further evi- 
dence of mismanagement in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, resulting in further 
waste of large amounts of the taxpayer’s 
money. 

Two reports I have with me here to- 
day have to do with the procurement of 
two types of aircraft, one type of radar 
equipment for aircraft, and mismanage- 
ment of the flow of aircraft engines to 
the maintenance pipeline. 

In the instances of procurement of 
aircraft and equipment, the Navy pro- 
ceeded with production, despite knowl- 
edge that the products in question would 
not meet those performance specifica- 
tions which the service itself had laid 
down. 

As a result, over $600 million was ex- 
pended for aircraft and equipment 
which was incapable of performing the 
designated missions. 

These unwarranted expenditures are 
broken down in these reports as fol- 
lows: Procurement of F-7-U aircraft, 
$417.2 million; procurement of T-2-V 
aircraft, $139 million; procurement of 
radar for P-5-M aircraft, $51.6 million; 
procurement of excess engines, $68 mil- 
lion. 

Now to some of the details: 549 of the 
F-7-U—twin engine jet all-weather 
fighter—were ordered; 304 of these 
planes were produced. 

Faulty characteristics in prototype 
were never overcome—therefore, 245 
planes were finally canceled. 

On those which were built, however, 
the accident rate was more than twice 
that of any other jet fighter, resulting 
in the loss of 34 planes. 

The period of average use of this air- 
craft was first reduced to 22 months. 
Finally all of them were withdrawn 
from flight operations; and a few 
months later all of them were with- 
drawn from reserve status. Soon there- 
after they were all declared excess. 

In connection with the T-2-V single 
engine trainer, 389 were ordered, 149 
produced, and the remaining 240 can- 
celed because the performance of the 
plane was found inadequate for the 
mission assigned. 

Volume production of the radar for 
the P-5-M—an antisubmarine propel- 
ler powered aircraft—weapons system— 
APS-44-A search radar—was ordered 
before delivery of the first development 
model; and additional orders were 
placed even after evidence of unreliabil- 
ity had accumulated. 

The Navy finally decided on replace- 
ment, but not until 263 useless sets had 
been produced at a unit cost of about 
$200,000. 

The second report I have with me to- 
day concerns waste resulting from mis- 
management in the flow of aircraft 
engines to the overhaul pipelines—from 
time to time aircraft engines must be 
withdrawn for reservicing. 
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Since the number of engines needed 
increases with the length of time each 
engine spends in overhaul, excess out- 
Came time automatically increases 
cost. 

Examination by the General Account- 
ing Office showed that, whereas Air 
Force records revealed a reconditioning 
time of 150 days was adequate, Navy 
engines averaged 275 days per engine. 

In this case, the report estimates an 
excess of engine procurement of $68 mil- 
lion—waste attributed to unwarranted 
time spent in the overhaul pipeline. 

At the time this $68 million excess 
was discovered, plans called for the pro- 
curement of 204 more of the same 
engines—cost $33 million. 

This report had selected for review 
seven aircraft engine models classed as 
being in crftical short supply—and it 
was in these very models that this heavy 
overprocurement was discovered. 

The unit cost of the engines in ques- 
tion was $250,000. 

Obviously such a policy was reward- 
ing to the engine manufacturer; but not 
to the taxpayer. 

Once again we have reports which 
illustrate the degree of appreciation the 
Congress and the citizen should have for 
the quiet but thorough diligence of the 
General Accounting Office. 

Let me again present to my colleagues 
that this waste in the management of 
our defenses should not be blamed en- 
tirely on the services. 

Under the present antique organiza- 
tion structure of the Pentagon, for which 
the Congress itself shares a grave re- 
sponsibility, authority, and responsibility 
are often found so far apart that each 
service is in a competitive race with 
various other branches of the Govern- 
ment to obtain material and skills to the 
point where relatively little attention is 
paid to efficiency and cost. 

We all know that the present obsolete 
defense organization does not adequately 
recognize the great changes in defense 
concept brought on by the nuclear space 
age. 

Unless this organization is modern- 
ized, we will have the same type of waste 
in the future that these reports reveal 
as characteristic of the past. 

Earlier this week I referred to waste 
in the Army. In the next few days I 
shall discuss waste in the Air Force. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


“ Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COLUMBIA BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have recently received an editorial car- 
ried in the February 27 edition of the 
Grant County Daily Journal which 
deserves a place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

It was written by Mr. Ronald Sisson, 
managing editor of the newspaper. He 
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has phrased so well the problems con- 
fronting our Columbia Basin develop- 
ment program at this time that I ask 
the unanimous consent of the Senate 
that the editorial be printed in the Rec- 
oRD at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


We Neep a New Starr tn SurRvIVAL OF THE 
FITTEst 
(By Ron Sisson) 

The Columbia Basin reclamation project 
has entered an all-out battle that will climax 
with the survival of the fittest. 

With the announcement of President 
John F. Kennedy’s vast natural resources 
program, there will be a parade of propo- 
nents asking Federal expenditures for devel- 
opment of the Nation’s lifeblood supplies of 
water, land, forest and mineral projects. 
Competition will be downright tough. 

All citizens of the Columbia Basin must 
join together in trumpeting the suitability 
and adequacy of the project to fit into this 
development program. 

Under present Bureau of Reclamation pro- 
graming of funds now budgeted for con- 
struction and projected congressional mone- 
tary grants, basin construction will carry 
on at a very modest pace until advancement 
is mothballed in 1966. The once projected 
1-million-acre development will stop short 
at 481,495 acres—a job half done. 

Let’s first consider President Kennedy's 
own words in announcing his new program: 

“By the year 2000, a U.S. population of 
300 million—nearly doubled in 40 years— 
will need far greater supplies of farm prod- 
ucts, timber, water, minerals, fuels, energy, 
and opportunity for outdoor recreation.” 

Look at that: “* * * farm products, 
water, energy, opportunity for outdoor rec- 
reation’—this is the Columbia Basin. 

Add flood control, favorable climate, farm 
jobs for youth, and market accessibility to 
the basin assets. 

Who is going to tell President Kennedy, 
Congress, and the Department of Interior 
that the Columbia Basin project must be 
completed to the million-acre goal? Who 
is going-to assert that the basin is an in- 
tegral vein in the future lifeblood of the 
Nation? 

You and only you—all citizens of the 
basin—can do the job well. 

No individual or divided group effort will 
be victorious against the hundreds of strong 
advocates for new starts in natural re- 
sources projects. 

We must convince Congress that a new 
start is needed in the now lagging basin 
construction. We must say positively that 
the completion of the project is wanted by 
all. 

Some persons would take the negative ap- 
proach in a plea for additional basin funds. 
Indeed, loss of the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion payroll will hit us in the pocketbook. 
It will sap strength from our entire eco- 
nomic system, business, schools, churches, 
civic organizations, tax rolls; loss of Federal 
jobs will mean loss of related jobs. 

But, the positive approach must be taken. 

Tell the authorities we have a time-tested 
product to offer. The basin investment is 
more than paying its own way with interest. 
It’s not a political grab bag, but rather a 
sound, profitable security. 

Tell them that the land is doing its part 
in producing prosperous high-yield crops. 
Send a copy of the 1960 basin crop return 
report. It’s a convincing argument. Tell 


them we have 500,000 more thirsty acres 
ready to feed that double population in the 
year 2000 if irrigation water is sent to 
quench the thirst. 

Convince them that food and energy are 
as much a part of national defense as multi- 
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million-dollar weapons. This food and en- 
ergy will never become obsolete. They will 
be needed in 2000. Let us pray the weapons 
will be vague remembrances of the past in 
2000. 

Teli them we have Grand Coulee Dam 
ready to add a third powerhouse. Teil them 
we have experienced personnel. Tell them 
we have a vast network of preliminary canal 
studies not wanting to be wasted for lack of 
funds to continue. Tell them we have the 
East Low Canal, Potholes Canal, and Wah- 
luke Canal wanting to serve thousands more 
acres. 

Remind them that we are in the wake of 
the western population explosion. Who will 
be here first: the people or the food supply? 
Also remind them that our time-tested cli- 
mate gives out warmth for recreation along 
with its greeting to agriculture. 

Don’t forget to remind them that Colum- 
bia Basin sugar crop yields are increasing. 
Friend or foe, Cuba will no longer force it- 
self to supply the Western World with sugar, 
once it has discovered it can feed its own 
hungry people with other crops grown on 
plantation lands. 

Tell them we're not quitters. We don’t 
want to settle for a job half done. 

Tell them they’ve got a good thing started. 
Let’s keep it moving. 

The basin will survive. It’s the fittest. 





ANNOUNCED WITHDRAWAL FROM 
INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING TRADE 
OF THE LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP 
co. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to invite the Senate’s attention to 
an editorial in last Friday’s New York 
Journal of Commerce regarding the an- 
nounced withdrawal from the inter- 
coastal shipping trade of the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., after 110 years of opera- 
tion in this field. 

That this withdrawal will result, at 
least temporarily, in leaving the west 
coast without any steamship service to 
the Atlantic and gulf ports of our coun- 
try, is lamentable. Even more distress- 
ing, however, is the fact that, as our com- 
mittee developed in hearings last year, 
one of the primary reasons for this and 
other withdrawals from the coastal and 
intercoastal services in recent years has 
been the failure of responsible Govern- 
ment regulatory agencies to discharge 
their functions with due regard for the 
steamship companies’ rights under the 
national transportation policy. 

This latest, thoroughly regrettable 
loss to the Nation’s oceanborne shipping 
facilities will, I sincerely hope, impress 
upon both the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal maritime 
authorities that the public interest has 
suffered greatly because of lack of pro- 
tective action to safeguard these vulner- 
able sectors of our transportation sys- 
tem. I hope the two agencies will be 
inspired thereby to reexamine and re- 
orient their thinking in this area, to the 
point first, that further depletion of the 
remaining coastal lines be prevented, if 
at all possible; second, that present and 
any additional future coastal and inter- 
coastal steamship services be protected 
against predatory rate cutting such as 
has been largely responsible for their 
troubles in the past; and, third, that 
positive policies and, if necessary, new 
legislative proposals be developed, look- 
ing toward the reestablishment and nur- 
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turing of a coastal-intercoastal shipping 
system that will supplement our conti- 
nental surface transportation . system 
and will give the shipping interests on 
all coasts of the United States the low- 
cost benefits inherent in ocean trans- 
portation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial in question be printed in the 
RecorD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHIPPING OUTLOOK: LUCKENBACH MovE PosEsS 
Bic PROBLEM FOR U.S. REGULATORS 


(By Stanley Mantrop) 


The decision by Luckenbach Steamship 
Co. to end its 100 years of intercoastal serv- 
ice is just another example of what Ameri- 
can-flag shipping is up against today in its 
fight for survival. 

We have no argument with Luckenbach’s 
decision to retire from the once flourishing 
trade. After all, a shipping line, and an 
unsubsidized one at that, cannot go on 
losing money indefinitely. In providing a 
service on the intercoastal routes, Lucken- 
bach’s operations went deep into the red 
and quite rightfully the management took 
steps to curb the financial drain by seeking 
cargoes in other trades. 

Such a situation is not confined to Luck- 
enbach. There are strong reports that an- 
other coastwise carrier will follow suit in a 
few days for almost the same reasons as the 
withdrawal of Luckenbach ships. 

Unquestionably much of the responsibility 
for the near demise of the intercoastal ship- 
ping trade must fall on the shoulders of the 
several Government agencies which have 
failed to take a firm stand on how best to 
keep the services alive while still providing 
sufficient incentive for the railroads and 
other carriers to exist in the same service 
areas. 

The decision by Luckenbach to move out 
of the intercoastal service was prompted by 
the Federal Maritime Board’s failure to meet 
Luckenbach’s target date on mortgage in- 
surance on five containerships which the 
company had planned to build for trade. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. is also 
seeking Federal aid to build containerships 
for the intercoastal trade. 

It is unfortunate that mortgage insurance 
aid could not go to both of these excellent 
ship lines because it had been apparent for 
some time that one would have to go if Fed- 
eral aid went to the other. 

Fortunately, the subsidized lines in the 
offshore trade with which Luckenbach has 
now decided to cast its lot are not faced with 
the same financial problems as far as Gov- 
ernment aid is concerned. But on the other 
hand most of them are facing difficult times 
due to heavy competition, from lack of 
cargoes and a lack of adequate ships to do 
the job alongside their foreign competitors. 

The new administration has given some 
encouragement to the shipping industry in 
that it has accepted the plea that American- 
flag shipping is going to be in hot water 
unless it gets more financial aid. 

In order to keep American-flag shipping 
alive let us have a whole review of the subsidy 
situation and an examination of trade routes 
in order to find out just where some new 
life can be pumped into the industry. 

Certainly something can be done by the 
Federal agencies concerned to find ways and 
means of resolving the intercoastal shipping 
situation. The shipping industry has shown 
its confidence in the trade by its willingness 
to invest millions in building new ships for 
the trade. There must be some way of fun- 
neling this confidence into the right Govern- 
ment channels so that something concrete 
can be done to keep intercoastal shipping 
from sinking into the depths. 
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ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 912) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and dis- 
trict judges, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of an amendment, which I 
now offer and send to the desk, before 
action on the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 17, after “Illinois”, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

One additional district judge for the 
northern district of Indiana, one additional 
district judge for the southern district of 
Indiana, 


On page 6, in the table, it is proposed 
to strike out the asterisks between the 
matter relating to Illinois and the mat- 
ter relating to Iowa and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


Indiana: 
ION UNE bBo s nd al ceec amb 3 
IE erect octal e wernddnnetnsis nent 3 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
amendment will provide two additional 
judges for Indiana, one for the northern 
district and one for the southern district. 

For the benefit of my distinguished 
friends on the minority side, I have dis- 
cussed this with the majority leader, 
with the minority leader, and with the 
chairman of the committee, and they 
have all agreed this procedure could be 
followed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





JOINT STUDY OF CAPE FEAR RIVER 
BASIN, N.C. 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, it is 
with mixed feelings that I address the 
Senate today. I wish to speak about a 
joint study of the Cape Fear River Basin 
in North Carolina which is being con- 
ducted by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

My feelings are mixed, because I had 
hoped that it would not be necessary 
for me to take up this matter on the 
floor of the Senate until the study had 
been completed. . 

My remarks today constitute a report 
on the progress of this study, the delays 
it has encountered, and the seriousness 
of the differences of views between the 
Corps of Engineers and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service regarding it. 
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In no way do I intend my remarks to 
be critical of any officials of the Corps 
of Engineers or the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Honest differences of opinion exist 
which involve the future policy of the 
Federal Government regarding the de- 
velopment of our water resources. These 
differences need to be known. The facts 
need to be brought out, and they speak 
for themselves. 

What has happened in the case of the 
Cape Fear River Basin survey is an ex- 
ample of needlessly prolonged indecision 
when two agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment do not find common areas of 
agreement. 

I am certain that the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Soil Conservation Service 
are both sincere and responsible in the 
views they hold concerning the develop- 
ment of the Cape Fear River Basin. But 
sincere and responsible as they are, it 
becomes a matter of governmental irre- 
sponsibility when inaction is the only 
reaction to the urgent water needs of not 
only North Carolina but also the entire 
Nation. 

The development of the water resour- 
ces of the Cape Fear River Basin and 
the controlling of floods in this basin 
have for many years held the deep in- 
terest of the people of North Carolina. 

This basin is the largest river basin in 
North Carolina. It covers an area of 
over 8,500 square miles, and one-third 
of our State’s population lives in the 
Cape Fear Basin. 

For the past 50 years, this area of 
North Carolina has been hampered 
greatly by floods and threats of floods 
in rainy seasons. In dry seasons, many 
cities and towns in the basin have been 
forced to ration water. 

Because this great river has never been 
harnessed, a large portion of North 
Carolina has been denied economic 
growth, development, and expansion to 
an immeasurable degree. 

Since as early as 1927 there have been 
sporadic efforts to find a practical plan 
for effective flood control and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources in the Cape 
Fear Basin. 

In 1945 a disastrous flood occurred on 
the Cape Fear and, as a result of this 
flood, which caused nearly $5 million in 
damages, the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol of the House of Representatives 
caused the Corps of Engineers to start 
a review of earlier surveys of the river 
basin. A public hearing was held by the 
Corps of Engineers in 1946 and most of 
the technical fieldwork was completed 
shortly thereafter. But a final economic 
analysis was never made and no deter- 
mination was made about the types of 
structures that should be used to har- 
ness the river. 

As the years passed, work on the study 
all but came to a halt until the late 
Senator W. Kerr Scott obtained funds 
in 1955 to revive it. 

Senator Scott held the view—and I 
think it was a valid one—that no pos- 
sible alternate plan for the development 
of the river basin should be overlooked. 

Pursuing this approach, Senator Scott 
called a meeting of officials of the Corps 
of Engineers, the Soil Conservation 
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—— and others in his office on June 
, 1957. 

At this meeting, it was agreed that the 
Corps of Engineers and the Soil Con- 
servation Service would carry out a joint 
study of the Cape Fear River Basin. 

In many ways this was a unique ap- 
proach. It was a pioneering move to 
bring together for a joint effort the two 
agencies of the Federal Government 
most directly involved with flood control 
and water resources problems. As pre- 
liminary plans for the study advanced, 
it was decided that the State of North 
Carolina would also provide assistance 
to the Corps of Engineers and the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

A joint conference of these agencies 
was held in July 1957, and subsequently 
a series of several meetings was held by 
special work groups which were set up. 

When I became a Member of the Sen- 
ate in 1958, I asked for a report on the 
work being carried on and I was pleased 
with the progress that was being made 
at that time. 

I was advised in 1959 that adequate 
funds were available to the agenices in- 
volved to carry the joint study to a com- 
pletion in fiscal year 1959. 

I had hoped that a report would be 
forthcoming soon, certainly not later 
than the fall of 1959. But weeks and 
months passed, and no report was made. 

On January 16, 1960, I wrote an 
identical letter to Maj. Gen. E. C. Itsch- 
ner, Chief, Corps of Engineers, and the 
Honorable Donald A. Williams, Adminis- 
trator, Soil Conservation Service, in 
which I urged the early completion of 
the report in view of the fact that all of 
the fieldwork had long since been com- 
pleted. 

The text of that letter is as follows: 


As you know, the Army Engineers have 
been engaged in studying the Cape Fear 
River and its tributaries for more than 30 
years. With renewed emphasis beginning in 
1956, and since 1957 the Engineers have car- 
ried on a joint study with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, with the objective of determin- 
ing the best method of controlling floods 
and developing the water resources of this 
populous basin where one-third of North 
Carolina’s 44% million people live and work. 

I have been advised a number of times last 
year and the year before that a report on the 
results of the joint study could be expected 
within a relatively short time. 

I understand that a vast amount of work 
has been done by the field staffs of both the 
Engineers and the SCS, and that their 
studies of the problem have long since been 
completed. 

I have reason to believe that this report 
could have been made last year, and I am 
satisfied that it was not made due to inde- 
cision and dissension on the part of both the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Corps of 
Engineers at the policy level in Washington. 

I am sure that you are aware of the im- 
portance of the development of the Cape Fear 
River basin to the future growth of North 
Carolina, and I want you to know that I feel 
very strongly that its importance far out- 
weighs the apparent bickering that is caus- 
ing the delay in the submission of the report. 

I strongly urge you to take whatever 
steps are nec to expedite forthwith 
the completion and submission to the Con- 
gress the report on the Cape Fear River 
basin. In view of the fact that the field 
work was completed long ago, I am sure 
you will agree that this is a reasonable re- 
quest. This is particularly true since the 
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delay in finalizing the Cape Fear report is 
also causing costly and undue delays in 
urgently meeded work on the Neuse River 
basin survey. 


Late in the month of May I received 
similar letters from the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Soil Conservation Service 
in response to my letters, and both let- 
ters stated that the report was scheduled 
to be completed in the summer of 1960. 

Today is March 2, 1961, and there has 
been no report forthcoming. 

I have this day sent the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice the following letter, again requesting 
them to complete their report and trans- 
mit it to the Congress: 

I am enclosing for your information a 
speech I made in the Senate Chamber to- 
day regarding the joint survey of the Cape 
Fear River basin being conducted by the 
Corps of Engineers and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

As you will recall, you informed me in 
May 1960, that work on the report of this 
survey was nearing completion and that it 
was then scheduled for completion in the 
summer of 1960. 

I would like to urge you once again to 
take the necessary steps to insure that the 
joint report is completed and submitted to 
the Congress just as soon as possible. 


These are the facts. 

Whatever the reasons, the fact re- 
mains that after over 4 years of con- 
sultations, conferences, and working to- 
gether, there still is no joint report from 
the Corps of Engineers and the Soil Con- 
servation Service relative to the Cape 
Fear River basin. 

To say the least, both agencies must 
stand accountable for inaction and in- 
decision at a time when there is urgent 
need for positive and constructive work 
in developing our water resources. 

It is regrettable for everyone con- 
cerned—and by this I mean a third of 
the population of North Carolina—if 
dissension and conflicting views are the 
cause for the delay in filing the report. 
In all fairness, I can understand why the 
two agencies may not agree entirely on 
the best approaches to use, but I cannot 
understand why they have not—long 
before now at least—agreed to disagree. 

The time has come when those in au- 
thority must make a decision to end 
indecision. 





YOUTH PEACE CORPS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in all 
the discussion of the Peace Corps set up 
Wednesday by Executive order of the 
President, one point seems to have been 
largely overlooked—the strange method 
in which it was created. 

President Kennedy had indicated he 
would ask Congress to establish such an 
agency, and legislation is now pending 
in both Houses. But instead of follow- 
ing this normal procedure, the President 
has bypassed Congress, and set up the 
program by Executive order. 

Admittedly, this simplifies matters 
greatly. It eliminates the nuisance of 
explaining to congressional committees 
exactly how the program would work. 
If there are any pitfalls in the plan, they 
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can remain conveniently hidden. If the 
State Department or foreign govern- 
ments have misgivings or suggestions, 
they need not be aired publicly. 

And the clinching argument is that 
Congress would probably approve the 
plan, anyway. So why bother with the 
formalities? 

This last argument reminds one of 
Castro’s explanations of why he has not 
bothered to hold elections—the people 
undoubtedly would elect him anyway, so 
why bother? 

No matter how excellent the Peace 
Corps idea may be, there is no reason for 
setting it up in this manner, which 
evidences such disdain for the consti- 
tutional division of powers. This is no 
emergency program which must be set 
up this week—and if it were, the Presi- 
dent could probably get immediate con- 
gressional action if he wanted it. 

The President’s action indicates an 
impatience with the procedures we know 
as due process of law, and is an example 
of the alarming degree to which Con- 
gress has permitted its functions to be 
taken over by the Executive. This pro- 
cedure might be difficult to explain to a 
high school civics student, who naively 
believes that the Nation’s laws are 
established by Congress. 





ONE-HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY AN- 
NIVERSARY OF MRS. HELEN 
BATCHELDER 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, ordi- 
narily I would not consider it justifiable 
to take the time of the Senate to call 
attention to a matter of purely senti- 
mental importance and not involving a 
person of national fame. 

However, I cannot refrain at this time 
from taking the liberty of inviting the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that a 
lady in my State of New Hampshire will 
be 100 years old on the day after to- 
morrow, March 4. That means that 
she was born on the day that Abraham 
Lincoln was inaugurated as President of 
the United States in front of our Capitol. 

Mrs. Helen Batchelder, of Hampton 
Falls, N.H., has been the town librarian 
for 40 years. She will celebrate her 
100th birthday anniversary by perform- 
ing her duties, as usual, in the town li- 
brary. She resides in the village which 
is the home of the Governor of New 
Hampshire, His Excellency Wesley Pow- 
ell, who will be present to congratulate 
her, as will also other friends in the 
community. 

I have taken the liberty of calling the 
White House, to request that, if it is at 
all possible, she might receive greetings 
from the President of the United States. 
If any Member of the Senate or anyone 
connected with the Senate feels that it 
might be a worthwhile gesture, under 
these extraordinary circumstances, to 
send Mrs. Batchelder his greetings, I 
know that she would welcome them, and 
it would be appreciated, also, by Senator 
BrIpGEs and me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an article about Mrs. Batch- 
elder published in the Hampton Union. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fatts LIBRARIAN WILL Be FETED ON 100TH 
BIRTHDAY 

HAMPTON Fa.us.—Mrs. Helen Batchelder 
is going to celebrate her 100th birthday on 
the job. 

Librarian of the Hampton Falls Public 
Library for 40 years, she will be 100 years 
old March 4, and the town is expected to 
turn out for the library open house being 
yea in her honor that afternoon from 

to 5. 

While no special program is scheduled, 
there will be tea for visitors. Gov. Wesley 
Powell, a neighbor, plans to drop in about 
4:30 to pay his respects. 

Mrs. Batchelder has been chaplain of 
Hampton Falls Grange for 51 years and is 
the only living charter member. 

Mrs, Thayer Edgerly, who has been assist- 
ant librarian for some years, keeps the li- 
brary open Tuesday evenings and Wednes- 
day afternoons, but Mrs. Batchelder—unless 
the weather is against it—still presides at 
her books Saturday afternoons. 

Though there are other claimants to the 
oldest title, the local library is credited in 
the town history with being the first free 
public library in America. It has been lo- 
cated in a 125-year-old former church build- 
ing since 1901. 

Mrs. Batchelder makes her home here 
across the road from the library with her 
daughter, Miss Martha Batchelder. She has 
a@ son, Windsor, now retired and living in 
Connecticut, and many grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, most of whom plan to 
be here for the anniversary. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 912) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and dis- 
trict judges, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, for 
myself and my colleague [Mr. ENcLE] 
I offer an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill add a new section as follows: 

Sec. . (a) The first paragraph of sec- 
tion 84 of title 28 of the United States Code 
is amended to read as follows: 

“California is divided into three judicial 
districts, to be known as the northern, cen- 
tral, and southern districts of California.” 

(b) Section 84 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out sub- 
section (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“CENTRAL DISTRICT 

“(b) The central district comprises two 
divisions. 

“(1) The northern division comprises the 
counties of Fresno, Inyo, Kern, Kings, Ma- 
dera, except Yosemite National Park, Mari- 
posa, except Yosemite National Park, 
Merced, and Tulare. 


' 
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“Court for the northern division shall be 
held at Fresno. 

“(2) The southern division comprises the 
counties of Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Barbara, and Ventura. 

“Court for the southern division shall be 
held at Los Angeles. 


“SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


“(c) The southern district comprises the 
counties of Imperial and San Diego. 

“Court for the southern district shall be 
held at San Diego.” 

(c) The two district judges for the 
southern district of California holding office 
immediately prior to the date of enactment 
of this act and whose official station on such 
date is San Diego shall, on and after such 
date be the district judges for the southern 
district of California and all other district 
judges for the southern district of California 
holding office immediately prior to the date of 
enactment of this act shall, on and after 
such date, be district judges for the central 
district of California. 

(ad) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
two additional district Judges for the north- 
ern district of California, and two addi- 
tional district judges for the central district 
of California. 

(e) In order that the table contained in 
section 133 of title 28 of the United States 
Code will reflect the changes made by this 
section in the number of judicial districts 
and district judgeships for the State of 
California, such table is amended to read 
as follows with respect to said State: 


“Districts Judges 
California: 
ee ae ees 9 
OO anni a wean ants Seen 11 
OER... ss db ng othe eein semester a 


On page 2, in the committee amend- 
ment, beginning with line 9, strike out 
down through the word “California”, in 
line 12. 

On page 5, in the table following line 
15, strike out the matter relating to 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
amendment which my colleague and I 
offer does not add any additional judge- 
ships to the pending bill, However, it 
creates a new judicial district, composed 
of the counties of San Diego and Im- 
perial, which lie at the southern end of 
California, along the border of the Re- 
public of Mexico. 

The amendment bears the endorse- 
ment of the State Bar Association of 
California; the California Legislature, 
by unanimous vote; the Governor of 
California; and the attorney general of 
California; as well as the endorsement 
of many other civic organizations. 

The American Bar Association has 
recognized the public service rendered 
by the San Diego County Bar Associa- 
tion in proposing the legislation by an 
award of merit granted last year, in 
1960. 

What are the reasons for such wide- 
spread support of the new district of 
California? 

California has but two districts, as 
compared with four each for New York 
and Texas and three each for Georgia, 
Alabama, ‘Tennessee, Illinois, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 
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Yet California is now the second State 
in population and in size is exceeded 
only by Alaska and Texas. California 
districts were provided many years ago 
when the State was very gravely be- 
littled. In the past decade its growth 
has been explosive. Population growth 
has been recognized as a reason for pro- 
viding a much needed third district for 
Florida in the omnibus judgeship bill. 
Yet California is much larger than Flor- 
ida in population and size. 

The district provided by the amend- 
ment comprises the counties of San 
Diego and Imperial. San Diego County 
has had the greatest percentage popu- 
lation increase, 86 percent, of any metro- 
politan area in the country from 1950 
to 1960 except Phoenix, Ariz. It grew 
from 556,808 to 1,033,011, With Im- 
perial County the new district will have 
@ population of 1,103,627. The county 
of San Diego is now the second largest 
in the State, and the city of San Diego 
is now the third largest on the Pacific 
coast, being right behind San Francisco 
and ahead of Seattle. The new district 
in area will be about twice the size of 
Connecticut. 

But it is not size and rapid growth 
alone that require the establishment of 
the new district but the need to pro- 
vide better law enforcement and the bet- 
ter administration of both civil and 
criminal cases. 

San Diego and Imperial Counties com- 
prise the California border with Mexico. 
Smuggling, narcotics, and subversion 
problems are extremely serious. The 
25th customs district, which comprises 
exactly the same boundaries as the new 
district, has a larger number of nar- 
cotic arrests and seizures than any other 
district. They rose from 68 in 1952 to 
306 in 1959. Border crossings at San 
Diego rose from 6,787,148 in 1950 to 
18,331,773 in 1960. 

In addition, San Diego comprises a 
vast naval and marine complex, prob- 
ably the greatest in the world. This gen- 
erates a great number of Federal civil 
and criminal cases as does the great 
and growing port of San Diego which 
increased its business even in the slow 
year of 1960. And the vast defense in- 
dustries with patent and other Federal 
questions. 

It is not then surprising that the San 
Diego Federal courts have probably the 
highest criminal load per population in 
the country. Figures and statements 
submitted to the Judiciary Committee 
by the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, and by the San Diego County 
Bar Association all show this, even when 
allowances are made for a large number 
of routine immigration cases. 

Although the proposed new central 
district—Los Angeles and surrounding 
counties, now the central division—has 
almost eight times the population of 
the two southern counties, their crimi- 
nal case filings are about the same. In 
1959 it was, central 952 and southern 
887; and in 1960, 1,006 for the central 
and 855 for the southern divisions. In 
the southern division, the proposed new 
southern district, the cases actually com- 
ing to trial in 1960 increased 42 percent 
over 1959. This is so because of the stiff 
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new narcotic sentences. Felons now in- 
sist on trials rather than pleading guilty. 

Because of the seriousness of the 
border and port criminal situation, ad- 
ministration from Los Angeles, 125 miles 
away, has not proved satisfactory. A 
strong U.S. attorney reporting directly 
to the Attorney General who can serve 
the local and Federal law enforcement 
agencies and officials and cooperate 
with the Mexican officials is needed. 
Most of the Federal cases involve Cus- 
toms and the FBI. Their regional head- 
quarters are at San Diego and their 
regional boundaries are exactly the 
boundaries of the new district. 

Despite the magnitude of the problem, 
the practice has been to assign young 
assistants from Los Angeles to the San 
Diego office. The-pay is low and the 
turnover has been heavy. Great addi- 
tional expense is involved in duplicate 
files, coordination, travel, mileage, and 
phone calls to the government, its law 
enforcement agencies and the public. 

The situation is even more serious in 
the case of civil cases. The local as-- 
sistant U.S. attorneys do not handle 
these because they are too busy with the 
criminal calendar. Therefore, these 
cases are tried in San Diego by Los An- 
geles assistant U.S. attorneys. The ex- 
pense is even heavier here, and there 
is no local continuity. The civil cases 
involving the Government are mostly big 
protracted cases—military condemna- 
tion, water, and antitrust. United States 
against Fallbrook, for example, involves 
6,000 water defendants and has been in 
trial since 1958. Judge Carter has spent 
140 days in trial already and many more 
days will be required. There are a num- 
ber of other big civil cases. 

There is no sign that the growth of 
San Diego will slow. The ninth circuit 
in its request for six courtrooms in the 
new San Diego Federal building, now 
in the planning stages, has demonstrated 
this. 

The new district will not be expensive. 
Already present in San Diego are the 
three courtrooms now required, com- 
plete bankruptcy and grand jury facili- 
ties and officials, as well as clerks, mar- 
shals, and one of the largest criminal 
probation offices in the country whose 
4 officers now supervise an average 
of 340 probationers amonth. The addi- 
tional cost, estimated after careful sur- 
vey of present personnel and salaries 
and the few increases in salary and per- 
sonnel, is $46,750. More than this will 
be saved in doing away with duplicate 
files and supervisions, travel, per diem, 
mileage, and phone expense. 

No additional judges have been re- 
quested. The provision in the bill giv- 
ing the Los Angeles area two more judges 
will, as the proponents have represented 
to the committee, free the San Diego 
judges from having to handle cases in 
Los Angeles, which has admittedly over- 
burdened the San Diego judge. 

A great increase in efficiency and bet- 
ter control of law enforcement in this 
critical, growing, international border 
and defense area will result from the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I think that as time 
goes by, requests will be made by the 
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congressional delegation from the State 
of California for additional judicial dis- 
tricts in our State. But here is a pro- 
posal which has been considered favor- 
ably by the House of Representatives in 
past sessions; here is something which 
bears the official endorsement of the Bar 
Association of California, of the local bar 
associations, of the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, and of the chief law enforcement 
officer 


For all those reasons, I ask the Sen- 
ate, particularly the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, to con- 
sider the amendment favorably. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my able 
friend and colleague from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, my senior 
colleague has very ably and compre- 
hensively covered the basic reasons for 
the creation of the new judicial district 
in the San Diego area. I am certain 
that he mentioned the fact that on Au- 
gust 30, 1957, a bill authorizing a new 
Federal district unanimously passed the 
U.S. Senate. So this is not the first time 
this matter has been before this body 
or has received its approval, if it receives 
its approval today. 

The proposal was approved by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives in 1958 and 
1960. So, as a consequence, the amend- 
ment offered by my senior colleague has 
once been approved by the Senate and 
twice been approved by the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in addition to 
the other recommendations which he has 
covered so carefully and in such detail 
in his statement in support of the 
amendment. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
am happy to join with my colleague from 
California in sponsoring and supporting 
the amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the senior Senator 
from California a question. Will he 
yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I understand, 
the amendment creates a third district. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. To be named the 
southern district of California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It does not create 


additional judgeships. 
Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Except those pro- 
vided in the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes, as the bill came 
from the committee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will accept the 
amendment. I think it is meritorious. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am grateful to the 
Senator for his comment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the question 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Bree] on the bill now before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BIBLE ON LEGISLATION 
To CREATE A SECOND JUDGESHIP FOR THE 
Districr OF NEVADA 


Affirmative action by the Senate in creat- 
ing additional Federal judges will have a 
salutary effect on our judicial system. The 
large backlog of pending cases will be eased, 
and the bench, bar, and public alike will be 
the beneficiaries of this long-needed legisla- 
tion. 

For more than 5 years, I have been waging 
a fight to have a second judgeship created 
in my State. Until a few years ago, Nevada 
Was a one-judge State. Under Public Law 
294 of the 83d Congress, a temporary dis- 
trict judgeship was authorized and filled. 
We then had a period when two able judges 
were serving the district, assuring adequate 
judgepower and efficient and expedient ad- 
ministration of justice. This situation was 
not of long duration, however, as the senior 
judge of the district of Nevada retired for 
reasons of health and, under terms of the 
law, Nevada reverted to a one-judge State. 

On behalf of my colleague, Mr. CaNNoN, 
and myself I have this year introduced a 
bill to provide for the appointment of a 
permanent additional district judge for the 
district of Nevada. 

As I have pointed out on numerous oc- 
casions, Nevada is a State of vast area and 
a great amount of one judge’s time is con- 
sumed in traveling. Nevada’s lone district 
judge has cited figures showing that current 
travel expenses of the judge, with the at- 
tendant clerks, marshals, and other court 
personnel, amount to approximately $17,000 
@ year. With only a slight additional 
amount, a full-time judge could be pro- 
vided for this district. 

I am pleased to note that this legislation 
has the approval of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, along with the personal en- 
dorsement of the chief judge of the Third 
Circuit. 

A second judgeship for Nevada is fully 
justified in the light of need, efficiency and 
convenience. 


The clerk will state the first amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
in line 14, after the word “Connecticut”, 
to strike out “two additional district 
judges for the southern district of 
Florida,”’. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
understood there were to be no further 
votes today. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ, under the order previously en- 
tered, until noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, March 
3, 1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 2, 1961: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Hickman Price, Jr., of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 





March 2 


FEDERAL HovsING COMMISSION 


Neal J. Hardy, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Federal Housing Commissioner. 

The following-named persons to the of- 
fices indicated: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


James J, Reynolds, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Charles Donahue, of Maine, to be Solicitor 
for the Department of Labor. 


PuBLIc HEALTH SERVICE 


Luther L. Terry, of Alabama, to be Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service for a 
term of 4 years. 


Civ. AERONAUTICS BoarD 


Robert T. Murphy, of Rhode Island, to be 
@ member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1966. 


InN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant commander in the staff corps, 
as indicated, subject to qualification therefor 


as provided by law: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Alexander, Charles E., 
Jr. 

Allen, Robert M. 

Arana, Thomas 

Baggett, Arthur E., 
Jr. 

Barcay, Stephen J., 


Jr. 
Batchelder, Wendell 

Ww. 
Bautts, Donald R. 
Beary, Franklin D. 
Belser, Robert D. 
Bingham, Elmer L. 
Borowsky, Melvin 
Botimer, Allen R. 
Bowman, Ercil R., Jr. 
Boyden, Douglas G. 
Bramlett, Charner W. 
Brisbin, Robert L. 
Brown, James M. 
Brown, Robert A. 
Buck, Wayne O. 
Burke, Erwin L. 
Cahill, Lewis N. 
Carlton, Carter E., Jr. 
Chamberlain, Philip 

H 


Clarke, Eugene J., Jr. 
Cloyd, David H. 
Coates, John R. 
Coletta, Domenic F. 
Cooper, Paul D., Jr. 
Cooper, William C., 
Jr. 
Cordier, Robert D. 
Cowan, David E. 
Crawford, Edward P. 
Crenwelge, Wilbur E. 
Crews, Quintous E., Jr. 
Curran, John P. 
Cusack, William E., Jr. 
Daane, Thomas A. 
Daughtridge, Truman 
G 


Davis, Milton D. 
Dean, Philip J. 
deArrigoitia-Rod- 
riguez, Enrique M. 
Dempsey, William C. 
Desjardins, Jay A. 
Doyle, Fred W. 
Ellis, Elgar P., Jr. 
Emich, Charles H. 
Escajeda, Richard M. 
Field, Richard A. 
Fosburg, Richard G. 
Frazier, Robert W. 
George, Frederick 
Gilchrist, Don K. 
Glass, James L. 
Glenn, James E. 


Glick, Herbert E. 
Goldthorpe, George 
w 


Grello, Fred W. 
Gross, James D. 
Hamlin, Charles R. 
Heath, John F, 
Heising, Ralph A. 
Hoofer, Wilford D. 
Houston, Harry R. 
Hughes, James L. 
Hughes, Luman H., 
Jr. 
Hux, Robert H. 
Jeffrey, William L. 
Jensen, Joseph E., Jr. 
Johnson, Walter M. 
Joly, Eugene M. 
Kaufmann, Edwin D. 
Kawaguchi, Toshiyu 
P 


Kern, Arthur S. 
Kindell, John R. 
King, Glendall L. 
King, James C. 
Kinneman, Robert E., 
Jr. 
Knab, Douglas R. 
Labudovich, Marco 
Lambdin, Charles 8. 
Larson, Dale L. 
Lee, Dixon A. 
Linaweaver, Paul G., 
Jr. 
Lintner, Donald R. 
Lista, William A. 
Logan, Jerome A. 
Lowery, Clinton H. 
Lukens, Robert W., Jr. 
Mading, Russell F. 
Manhart, John D. 
Maxwell, Thomas E. 
Mazur, John H. 
McCarthy, Thomas E. 
McGrew, Clinton J., 
Jr. 
McNitzky, Adam A. 
McRoberts, Jay W. 
Miale, August, Jr. 
Miller, Alan G. 
Miller, Russell, Jr. 
Millerick, Joseph D. 
Moga, Gregg M., Jr. 
Moore, Thomas P. 
Mozley, Paul D. 
Mullen, Joseph T. 
Mullin, Robert L. 
Novotny, Charles A. 
Nyirjesy, Istvan 
O’Connell, Joseph P. 
Odland, Winston B. 
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Palmer, Hayden D., 
Jr. 
Parker, Paul E. 
Philbrick, Clement J., 
Jr. f 
Pleotis, Peter 
Powell, Alton L., III 
Rhodes, Alfred K. 
Robinson, Donald W. 
Rogers, Albert M. 
Rogers, Carl W. 
Rudinger, Edwin A. 
Salsitz, Richard B. 
Sargent, Robert T. 
Schanberger, John E, 
Schorn, Victor G. 
Schumacher, Harold 
R. 
Seaton, Lewis H. 
Seig, Duane L. 
Shilling, Charles U. 
Shuptar, Daniel 
Sill, William E., Jr. 
Slead, Franklin B. 
Sorenson, Robert I. 
Spagnoli, Robert C. 
Spence, John W. 
Steagal, Robert W., 
Jr. 
Stebbins, George G., 
rr. 
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Stevens, John J. 
Stitcher, Joseph E. 
Stotka, Victor L. 
Svihus, Richard H. 
Teneyck, David R. 
‘Thomas, Robert C. 
Trone, James N. 
Upton, Richard T. 
VanoOrden, Richard T. 
Varon, Myron I. 
Visscher, Robert D. 
Voshell, Thomas H., 
Jr. 
Walker, Vern N. 
Walker, William W. 
A. 
Wallace, Calvin R., Jr. 
Walton, Fred R. 
Walton, Harry L. 
Webb, Blair M. 
Welch, Cecil C. 
Wetzel, Richard A. 
Wiggs, Alfred E., II. 
Willcutts, Morton D., 
Jr. 
Willett, Leo V., Jr. 
Wilson, John S. 
Witchen, Jack M. 
Wolfe, Franklin M. 
Young, James M. 
Yurick, Bernard 8. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Abraham, Donavon E. 
Arcand, Albert A. 
Baker, Clovis M. 
Ball, Thomas F., Jr. 
Bohl, Stanley C. 
Borbidge, George F. 
Boyce, Thomas A, 
Boyd, David T. 
Brady, James A. 
Bray, Joseph A., Jr. 
Bruch, Herbert W. 
Burbank, Donald D. 
Carmody, Barry S. 
Carpenter, Norman E. 
Chapman, Darrell S. 
Dreese, Richard N. 
Dunlevy, John H. 
Edsall, Van T. 
Emery, William T. 
Fanelty, William C. 
Frost, Shirley D. 
Ghostley, Gary D. 
Gordon, Donald B. 
Gore, Austin F., Jr. 
ante Oliver W., 


Hamittén, William C. 
Jr. 

Hammond, James E. 

Harris, Emerson M. 

Harvey, Robert R., Jr. 

Hassenplug, John F. 


Koller, Bertil R. 
Lane, Henry L. 
Leighty, Gary C. 
Lennox, Grenes J. 
Lewis, Frederick W. 
Margason, Bernard L. 
Maxwell, Thomas A. 
McNally, Joseph J. 
Mija, Theodore 
Mitchell, Billy R. 
Mitchell, William F. 
Morgan, Donald G. 
Nehez, James R., Jr. 
Nelson, George W. 
Offerman, George S. 
Pattermann, Frank G. 
Peloquin, Ferdinand C, 
Perritt, Paul 
Pettijohn, Thomas P. 
Porter, Orland A., Jr. 
Ramey, James B., Jr. 
Ratley, James R. 
Reade, Lowell A. 
Rice, Charles E. 
Riley, James E. 

Rixey, Charles W. 
»Ryan, William J. 
Salsman, Thomas E. 
Samuelson, Charles H. 
Sherrell, David P. 
Slemons, Earl G., Jr. 
Smith, Herbert R. 


Hendershot, Theodore Spears, Laurence 


R. 


Stratton, Dene B. 


Hergesheimer, Charles Sullivan, John P. 


H. 
Hill, Kenneth E. 
Hurt, Richard O. 


Hutchinson, Arthur E. 


Jackson, George A. 
James, Billy M. 
Keefer, Frederick H. 


Taylor, James A. 

Todd, Alexander W., 
Jr. 

Umstead, Walter W., 
Jr. 

Walsh, John E. 

Wasson, John A. 


Kerwath, Richard C. F. Weisskopf, William M. 


Kick, David L. 
King, Gerald H. 


White, George H, 
Wirsing, John A, 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Bevan, Leroy A. 

Clayton, Walter “B”, 
dr. 

Crawford, Jack V. 

Davis, Joe A. 

Dillard, Donald H. 


Feagins, Walter B., Jr. 


Flatley, Eugene T. 
Fogarty, Daniel FP, 
Ford, Thaine E. 


Frimenko, Michael 
Fuller, William C. 
Geary, Joseph F. 
Hardage, Owen A., Jr. 
Heaney, Harold V. 
‘Hershberger, John R., 
Jr. 
Holland, Harry W., Jr. 
Howard, Marvin W. 
Huffman, William W. 


Ingebretson, Ervin D. 
Jones, William L., vr. 
Keen, Homer E., Jr. 
O’Brien, Robert P, 
Perry, Johnie L. 
Ramsey, Vernon J. 


Richards, Sherman B. 
Rittenhouse, James C. 


Roberson, Ronald L. 


Ryan, Joseph 8. 
Samuel, William R. 
Smith, Richard R. 
Smith, William G., Jr. 
Stewart, Dell F., Jr. 
Veltman, Dean K. 
Wartes, Arthur J. 
Wilson, Donald M, 
Zeller, Dwight F. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Biederman, Richard J. DeGroot, Ward W., III 


Bodtke, David H. 
Boyce, Keith C. 


Church, Archer E., Jr. 


Clerc, Louis H. 
Courtright, Carl 
Davis, Walter E., Jr. 


Martin, Robert A. 

Middleton, William D., 
Jr. 

Olson, Paul D. 

Stevens, Warren G. 

Zobel, William M. 


DENTAL CORPS 
Corderman, Roy C., Jr. Muller, Henry, III 


Cotton, William R. 
Enoch, James D. 
Evans, Charles G. 
Falcone, Philip R. 
Gaston, Robert A. 
Hardin, Jefierson F. 
Haymore, Robert D. 
Hyde, Jack E. 
Keene, Harris J. 
Koutrakos, John 
Lommel, Tennyson J. 
Longton, Robert W. 
Loo, Wallace D. 
Luther, Norman K. 


Prince, Richard D. 
Rademacher, Gary E. 
Raybin, Sidney 
Schultz, Chester J., Jr. 
Shiller, William R. 
Shirley, Robert E. 
Slage, Lowell E. 
Thomason, Robert R. 
Timby, Robert E. 
Ulrey, Richard D. 
Vessey, Robert A. 
Watkins, Eugene A., Jr 
Williams, Joseph F. 
Wilson, James M. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Akers, Thomas G. 
Alexander, Ross D, 
Asche, Clifton A. 
Berrian, James H. 
Berry, Newell H. 
Blalock, Jesse P. 
Bloom, Henry H. 
Boudreaux, Joseph C., 
Jr. 
Brown, Marvin J. 
Buck, Charles W. 
Chansky, Ralph D. 
Connery, Horace J. 
Dowling, James H. 
Edwards, Billy M. 
Ferris, Ezra F. 
Feuquay, Donald E. 
Fry, George E. 
Haden, Hulot W. 
Hine, Charles M. 
Holcombe, John T. 
Jordan, Robert D. 


Lipes, Wheeler B. 
Mateik, Edward D. 
McAlpin, John 8. 
McConville, William E, 
McIntosh, Francis W. 
Meyer, William J. 
Mitchell, Thomas G. 
Nelson, Mason A., Jr. 
Nichols, Lavern E. 
Peckham, Samuel 
Petoletti, Angelo R. 
Ragle, Philip R. 
Reed, Robert F. 
Rudolph, Henry 8. 
Schindele, Rodger F. 
Schlamm, Norbert A. 
Sherin, Paul J. 
Summerour, Thomas J. 
VanMetre, Milton T. 
Watts, Lloyd A. 
Welch, Charles F. 
Williams, Daniel N. 


NURSE CORPS 


Bracy, Edith L. 
Breedin, Louisa F. 
Bryan, Frances E. 
Clemens, Rose M. 
Conder, Maxine 
Copic, Kathryn M. 
Corcoran, Anna 
Cordingley, Mary K. 


Murphy, Lorraine M. 
Nielubowicz, Mary J. 
Norris, Barbara 
Osborne, Leah V. 
Osborne, Loah G. 
Otis, Clara A. 
Pampush, Ruth G. 
Parent, Shirley M. 


Courtright, Barbara R.Perlow, Marion R. 


Croteau, Marie A. 
David, Rose M. 

Finn, Celine A. 
Fogarty, Anna L. 
Foulks, Rose M. 
Furmanchik, Helen I. 
Gagnon, Eva M. 
Hanley, Susan M. 
Hanson, Dorothy M. 
Hooker, Doris H. 


Humphreys, Regina B. 


Hundley, Barbara J. 

MacDonald, Patricia 
H. 

Miller, Jean L. 

Morry, Mary R. 

Murasheff, Linda D. 


Pfeffer, Elizabeth M. 
Rebick, Bette A. 
Rigsby, Helen M. 
Robinson, Libia G. 
Scarcello, Julia E. 
Seabury, Marion M, 
Sefchok, Ann 
Shields, Dorothy J. 
Shirk, Mary L. 
Spence, Ruth G. 
Steffens, Gloria M. 
Stipe, Gloria J. 
Stone, Charlotte R. 
Vanatta, Rose L. 
Vesper, Imogene L. 
Walker, Ruby E. 
Walters, Anna L. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the line and staff corps, as 
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indicated, subject to qualification therefor 


as provided by law: 


LINE 


Abbott, Frank H. 
Abbott, William A. 
Abel, Allen 

Ace, Robert F. 
Achord, Earl W. 


Baker, Peter A. 
Baker, Ronald E. 
Baldwin, Jack V. 
Baldwin, Oa F. 
Baldwin, Richard T. 


Adamcewicz, Francis A.Ball, Robert N. 


Adams, George C. 
Adams, Joseph D. 


Adams, Samuel W., Jr. 


Aderholt, Wiliam L., 
Jr. 

Adkins, William J. 

Ahrenstein, Monroe J. 

Ailes, Robert H. 

Albero, Carl M. 

Alberty, Roger E. 


Albritton, Hugh H., Jr. 


Albritton, James L. 
Aldana, Louis P. 
Alderson, Jack B. 


Alexander, John C., Jr. 
Alexander, William T. 


Alien, George S. 
Allen, Aquilla J., Jr. 
Allen, David L. 
Allen, George S. 
Allen, Thomas R. 
Allison, Kenneth L. 


Ballantine, James C., 
Jr. 
Ballou, Joseph F. 
Balsley, Joseph W. 
Bambo, Gregory B., 
Jr. 
Bangert, James E. 
Bank, Milton H., II. 
Barbee, Walter E 
Barclay, Gordon J. 
Barenti, Jerome C. 
Barker, Ernest W. 
Barker, Harold D. 
Barker, Nathaniel C. 
Barker, Richard H. 
Barnes, Frank W. 
Barnes, Paul D. 
Barnett, Harris 
Barnum, Craig L. 


Barre, Albert 
Barrett, Maurice J., 
Jr. 


Allman, Thomas L., Jr. Barrett, Malcolm W. 


Almstedt, Theodore A., 


Jr. 
Alvarez, Franklin F. 
Alves, Arcenio, Jr. 
Ambos, Brooks L., Jr. 
Amero, Neil J., Jr. 
Ammons, Clarence M, 
Anderson, Anders T. 
Anderson, Archie A. 
Anderson, Edward E., 
Jr. 
Anderson, Edwin K. 
Anderson, George W., 
Til 
Anderson, George E. 
Anderson, Lee R. 
Anderson, Peter N. 
Anderton, John H. 
Andrews, Charles H., 
Jr. 
Andrews, Thomas W. 
Antonides, Gary P. 
Apgar, Gillard W., Jr. 
Appelhof, Gilbert A. 
Appley, William H. 
Archibald, Robert M. 
Arcuni, Philip 
Arenth, Ronald W, 
Armbruster, James H. 


Barry, Gerard E. 
Bartee, William J. 
Bartlett, Larry D. 
Bartocci, John E, 
Barton, Bryan W. 
Barton, Robert L. 
Basch, “N” Bernard 
Bassin, Paul H. 

Bates, Homer R. 
Bates, Lawrence, Jr. 
Bator, Stanley E., Jr. 
Bauer, Herbert 

Bauer, Paul F., Jr. 
Baugh, Bernard R. 
Baumgartner, Harry O. 
Baumstark, Richard B. 
Beach, Edwin C. 
Beagle, Clyde A. 
Beahm, John H., Jr. 


Beasley, Charles J. 
Beatty, Don G. 
Beatty, James R., III 
Beck, Donald E. 
Beckman, Robert J. 
Beedle, Leland “S”, Jr. 
Beeler, Robert R. 
Behrends, Paul O. 


Armbruster, Robert B.Bell, Robert T. 


Armstrong, Clarence 
E., Jr. 


Bence, Richard L, 
Bender, James E, 


Arnett, Charles B., Jr.Bendit, Billy L. 


Arnett, Chester L. 
Arterburn, Robert C. 
Arthur, Stanley R. 


Benjes, William B. 
Bennett, Wesley L. 
Bennington, Bruce A, 


Ashford, George W., Jr.Benson, Burton O. 


Atkins, Brandon T. 


Bentley, Robert E. 


Atwell, Robert F., ITI.Benz, Philip H. 


Aubert, Donald F. 
Aucoin, James B. 
Ault, Russell 8. 
Austin, Ellis E. 
Avis, Dwight E., Jr. 
Ayres, David R. 
Ayres, Gordon K, 
Backstrom, Einar W. 
Badger, Terry M, 
Badley, John T. 
Bailes, Ralph T. 
Bailey, James E. 
Bailey, John H., Jr. 


Benz, Valentine G. 
Berg, Robert F. 
Bernstein, George 
Bertelsen, Ralph I. 
Beshoar, John M, 
Best, David E. 
Betterton, Thomas C, 
Bevan, John A., Jr. 
Bewley, Jack D. 
Bickmore, Edward C., 
Jr. 
Biele, Charles E., Jr, 
Billings, Charles H. 


Bailey, Samuel M., Jr.Binger, James D. 


Baker, Donald A, 
Baker, Harry J. 
Baker, James C. 
Baker, John K. 


Binsfeld, Arthur J. 
Bird, Richard E. 
Bisek, Dennis G. 
Bishop, Benjamin M. 
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Bishop, Doyse R. 
Bishop, Larry D. 
Black, Arnold E., Jr. 
Black, Richard O. 
Black, Robert J. 
Blackner, Ronald K. 
Blaisdell, Sela A. 
Blake, Raymond G. 
Blakeslee, Dean T. 
Blanchard, Lewis T. 
Blanton, Ernest P. 
Blasko, John E. 
Blazevic, Raymond L. 
Bledsoe, Howard W. 
Blessing, George R. 
Bletch, James W. 
Blount, Byron A. 
Blue, John J., Ill 
Blum, James R. 
Blumenthal, Richard 
Ww. 
Bocim, William T. 
Bode, Michael G. 
Boerner, Delbert D. 
Boggs, Harold A., Jr. 
Boguslawski, William 
Tr. 


Boice, Frank B. 
Boling, James R. 
Bond, Charles 8. 
Bonhag, Walter D., Jr. 
Bornowski, John G., 
Jr. 
Bornstein, Paul A. 
Bostick, James H. 
Bouchard, Joseph S. 
Bouder, Raymond S. 
Bouton, Samuel L. 
Bower, Bruce B. 
Bower, Richard D. 
Bowers, Richard F. 
Bowers, Robert L. 
Bowlin, James F. 
Bowser, Paul G. 
Boxwell, William R. 
Boyce, Heyward E., III 
Boyle, Ronald R. 
Boyles, Harlan H. 
Boyne, Peter B. 
Boyster, Arnold E. 
Braastad, Wayne A. 
Brackin, James K. 
Bradford, “J” “Ww” 
Bradley, Frederick L., 
Jr. 
Brady, Allen E. 
Brainard, Hubert E. 
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Walton, Charles R. 
Ward, Donald, Jr. 
Ward, Dorsey G. 
Ward, James J. 
Warden, Kenneth J. 
Waring, James D. 
Waring, Norman D. 
Warnock, David R. 
Warters, Robert L. 
Watkins, William D. 
Watson, John A. 
Wattay, Alexander E. 
Watts, Robert B. 
Weaver, Sidney K. 
Webb, Kenneth H. 


Weber, Gerald M. 
Webster, Audrey C. 
Weichman, Denis R. 
Weidetz, Carl J., Jr. 
Weiland, Robert F. 
Weise, Edwin A. 
Weiser, Conrad W., 
Jr. 
Weiss, Frederic C., 
Jr. 


Welch, Richard L. 
Wellborn, Robert M., 
Jr. 
Wells, Carl C., Jr. 
Wells, Charles T. 
Werenskjold, Gary 
Ww. 
Weseleskey, Allen E. 
West, Herbert J., Jr. 
West, William W. 
Westlake, William R. 
Weston, Jack L. 
Whaley, Thomas P. 
Wheeler, Paul G. 
Wheeler, Robert C. 
Whipple, Walter 
Whitaker, “J” “B” 
White, Alfred H. 
White, George W., Jr. 
White, John R. 
White, Ray A. 
White, Robert W. 
Whitlinger, Gregory 
L 


Whitmer, Benjamin 
F 


Whitmire, Wilson R. 
Wible, William K. 
Wichmann, Robert 
H. 
Wicks, Lester H., Jr. 
Wieschhoff, Kenneth 
H. 
Wiktorski, Peter A. 
Wilbur, Charles H. 
Wilkerson, William 
A. 
Wilkison, Teddy P. 
Willey, Bruce T. 
Williams, Albert P., 
Jr. 
Williams, Carl E. 
Williams, Charles L. 
Williams, Doyne G. 
Willis, Clyde P. 
Willyard, Maurice D. 
Wilson, Bruce D. 
Wilson, Eldon C. 
Wilson, Garry L. 
Wilson, Leonard O. 
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Wilson, Robert M. 
Wilson, Russell W. 
Wilson, Warren C. 
Wiltsie, Ronald J. 
Winchester, Morton 8S. 
Windham, Marshall E. 
Wing, Rodney C. 
Wingerter, Edward W., 
Jr. 
Winkeler, Joseph A. 
Winn, Perry R.., Jr. 
Wirth, Charles G. 
Witt, Robert T., Jr. 
Woidyla, Frank J. 
Wolfe, Roderic L. 
Womack, Bernard “J” 
Womack, Leonard R. 
Wood, David G. 
Wood, John D. 
Wood, Richard G. 
Woodrow, Warren A. 
Woods, Brian D. 
Woods, Francis G. 
Woods, Walter E. 
Woodworth, Benjamin 
B 


Woolman, Joseph C. 
Worrall, Joseph A. 
Worrell, Dwight I. 
Worst, Dale R. 
Wright, Arthur S. 
Wright, Kenneth D. 
Wright, Robert L. 
Wright, Russell W. 
Wyatt, Raymond E. 
Wylie, Ronald P. 
Wynn, Earl B., Jr. 
Yarbrough, John M. 
Yates, Walton E. 
Yelle, “A” Courtney 
Yenni, Kenneth R. 
Yessak, Lawrence G. 
Yetter, William S. 
Yockey, Harry M. 
Youmans, Virgil D., 
Jr. 
Young, Arthur E., Jr. 
Young, Billie R. 
Young, Charles T. 
Young, Sol 
Yuskis, Edward C. 
Zachman, John A. 
Zaludek, George M. 
Zelley, Richard N. 
Zelna, Denis P. 
Zimmer, Emory P. 
Zollars, Allen M., Jr. 
Zorbach, Anthony J. 
Zurfiuh, Robert M. 
Zuver, Ralph M. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Abele, Robert B. 

Adams, Richard G. 

Agee, —" “G* 

Aldenderfer, William 
D 


Allen, Johnny L. 
Allnutt, Alvin H. 
Andersen, Thomas C. 
Anglim, David L. 
Avis, Bruce W. 
Ayers, Leo R., Jr. 
Baer, Burton E. 
Balding, David W. 
Barbary, Howard J. 
Barstad, Clarence H. 
Beaman, Thomas S. 
Beck, Kermit “E”’ 
Bell, Ralph W., Jr. 
Benvenuto, Thomas, 
Jr. 
Berg, Robert K. 


Biggs, Sheridan C., Jr. 


Bilodeau, James H. 
Bradley, Donald A. 
Briggs, John M. 
Brown, Alan S. 
Brown, Edward J., Jr. 
Brown, Lee 


Broyles, George D. 
Buffoni, Thomas J. 
Bullard, James R. 
Buscher, Bernard A., 
Jr. 
Carenza, John L. 
Carter, Eugene T. 
Cassimus, George D. 
Chafey, William D. 
Chambers, Jerry R. 
Champion, Andrew A. 
Chipley, Charles L., Jr. 
Christian, Roy F. 
Combs, Floyd E. 
Corbitt, James R. 
Costa, Richard D. 
Croeber, Hans R. 
Cronin, George W., Jr. 
Crouch, Robert L. 
Crutchfield, Lawrence 


D. 
Cunningham, John H. 
Del Duca, Ronald M. 
Deshaney, Donald J. 
Dewey, Edward P. 
Dickinson, Thomas D. 
Dietz, John H. 
Dixon, Maurice EB. 


Broxterman, Christian Dodds, Richard E. 


L. 


Dodson, Dale E. 





Fields, Simeon 
Finbraaten, Laurence 
K. 
Fint, Donald J. 
Fitzgerald, Elonza B. 
Frankeny, Robert U. 
Furiga, Richard D. 
Getrige, John J. 
Gilvary, Daniel J. 
Girman, Robert J. 
Girod, Albert P., Jr. 
Godsey, Shirley T. 
Greene, Walter C., Jr. 
Greenfield, Milton 
Gumpert, Leroy C. 
Hahn, Gary E. 
Hale, Joe M. 
Hall, Ronald T. 
Hardy, Allen 
Harlow, Charles E. 
Heiberg, James E. 
Hendren, Richard R. 
Hinds, Douglas J. 
Hinkle, Otis R. 
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Nace, Richard H. 
Nielsen, David E. 
Nissle, Donald E. 
Nolan, John E. 
Nuss, Gary B. 
Nygaard, Richard B. 
O’Connell, Arthur B. 
Otto, Ronald E. 
Pacofsky, Bartholo- 
mew 
Palumbo, Frederick C. 
Parke, William H.., Jr. 
Pata, Michael 
Patterson, Jerry G. 
Petras, George A. 
Pettypool, Loyal B. 
Phillips, Robert A. 
Pierce, Leon L. 
Pinnell, Joseph K. 
Plante, Rene E. 
Platt, Stuart FP. 
Pliska, Robert F. 
Pope, Jere P. 
Popik, Charles T. 
Prahalis, Constantinus 
P. 
Quartana, Joseph P. 
Rader, Edwin A., Jr. 
Rankin, Ronald W. 
Reed, John D. 
Reese, Richard A. 
Reilly, Joseph V., Jr. 


Hollingsworth, CharlesRobinson, Colonel P. 
E. 


Holmen, Philip C. 
Horner, Raymond N., 
Jr. 
Houghton, Donald W. 
Hunt, Elmer G. 
Hunt, Rutherford E. 
Hutton, Raymond E., 
Jr. 
Irons, John H. 
Irvin, Floyd L. 
Irving, Carl F., Jr. 
Itzkowitz, Harold B. 
Iverson, Ronald I. 
Jackson, Ronald L. 
Jahn, Donald R. 
Jenkins, Vernon R. 
Jensen, Nels P. 
Johnson, Rodwell C. 
Jones, Jack L. 
Jones, Kenneth W. 
Jones, Leland B. 
Kachigian, George N. 
Kalafut, George W. 
Kase, Robert H. 
Kelly, Arthur W. 
Kriner, Lloyd B. W. 
Kulikowski, Jack A. 
Lane, Dean 8. 
Lantsberger, Robert E. 
Lee, Gerald L. 
Linehan, Daniel J., Jr. 
Liter, Theodore G. 
Loftus, Raymond P. 
MacAfee, Douglas C. 
Magee Gilbert L. 
Malzahn, Walter G. 
Marino, Leonard J. 
Martell, Richard A. 
Martin, James E., Jr. 
Martineau, Paul J. 
Matthews, Orville D. 
Mayer, James H. 
McClure, Mason B. 
McHugh, Thomas H. 
Meiners, Arthur C., Jr. 
Miller, James E. 
Milliken, Gail L. 
Milroy, Henry B. 
Moore, Richard C. 
Moore, Robert H. 
Morse, William M., Jr. 
Mouton, Earl F. 


Robinson, Robert L. 
Rook, Eugene C., Jr. 
Rose, Robert P. 
Roth, Arthur 
Rubenstein, Ralph 8. 
Schoolcraft, Harold R. 
Schulte, Conrad P. 
Sechler, John L. 
Seidel, James L. 
Shea, Frederick G. 
Sheehan, John E., Jr. 
Shirley, Kenneth R. 
Shoemaker, Leroy E. 
Shroeder, John, Jr. 
Sims, Thomas M., Jr. 
Skelly, James F., Jr. 
Smith, Thomas J. 
Sodrel, Donald L. 
Spilane, James J. 
Squibb, Rodney E. 
St. Martin, Robert W. 
Stead, Robert H. 
Stoeffler, John A. 
Sutherland, Peter J. 
Swartz, Alex E. 
Taylor, William E. 
Templeton, James R. 
Terry, Victor W. 
Thietten, Dwight O. 
Thompson, Robert L. 
Tilley, Philip L. 
Utrup, Ralph A. 
Vann, Louis E. 
VanPatten, Edward R. 
Vincent, Howard A. 
Visniski, Walter W., Jr. 
Vogele, James V. 
Walker, Paul D. 
Wallace, Edwin R. 
Weaver, Johnnie R. 
Webster, Harry G. 
Weinberg, Harry H. 
Weisinger, Thomas R. 
Weller, Thomas C., Jr. 
Whittaker, James B. 
Wiggins, Don J. 
Wilber, James R. 
Williams, Thomas C., 
Jr. 
Winslow, Donald F. 
Woodward, Corbin, Jr. 
Worth, George W. 
Wright, Robert E. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Barczak, Jerome J. 
Bauer, John G. 
Bligh, James E. 
Brannock, Robert N. 
Carle, Barry 
Chabay, John L. 
Chin, William 
Clearwater, John L. 
Cook, Carlisle F., Jr. 
Cope, Ronald P. 


Corley, Wentworth H., 


Jr. 
Crisp, Hugh A. 
Delage, Paul M. 
Derr, Frederick M. 
Dunn, Jerome R. 
Earnst, Rossell A. 
Endebrock, Frank L., 
III 
Fegley, Charles E., III 
Fraser, John C., Jr. 
Frevert, Edward C., Jr. 
Godsey, Jack L. 
Gould, Charles H. 
Grady, Noel “A”, Jr. 
Johnson, Don P. 


Kirkpatrick, James D. 
Klein, Dale M. 
Kullander, Karl R. 
Landes, William G. 
Ledder, William R. 
Loomis, Clarence E. 
Mansfield, Douglas J. 
McMenamin, Lester E., 
Jr. 
McNeill, James E. 
Merritt, Frederick D. 
Mueller, Karl L. 
Remular, William F. 
Resnick, Rudolf 
Sandlin, Steven M. 
Schiffgens, Joseph J. 
Schoenholzer, William 
J. 
Seeber, Earl R., Jr. 
Shafer, Richard V. 
Siegle, Richard L. 
Somerset, Harold R. 
Tobin, James M. 
Totten, John C. 
Westcott, John A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Aaron, Alvin “J” 
Baldauf, George W. 
Bertka, Robert E. 
Blankenship, William 
L. 
Bolton, Richard B. 
Bowden, Ronald R. 
Bowdren, Laurence P. 
Brideau, Donald J. 
Bryan, James O. 
Bryant, Eugene M., 
Jr. 
Casler, Wilfred I. 
Chastain, Howard T. 
Collier, Patrick J. 
Condon, Earl N. 
Correll, Joseph M. 
Crebs, Rollin L. 
Dietz, Bruce J. 
Dunham, Chester J., 
Jr. 
Eckerman, Weldon R. 
Ellis, Glenn M. 
Erickson, Glenn R. 
Erwin, Richard E. 
Pernandez, Manuel S. 
P. 
Flower, Norman L. 
Formeller, Frank J., 
Jr. 
Francis, Raymond D. 
Freeman, Benjamin C. 
French, James A., Jr. 
Gobbel, Henry D. 
Gonsalves, John H. 
Gouldman, John R. 
Greenwald, Alan F. 
Halverson, Charles W. 
Hatch, Emery J. 
Hatten, Ann C. 
Heaton, Harley L. 
Hoover, Donald E. 
Jenkins, Benny J. 
Kane, George P. 
Kemp, James E. 
Kessler, Raymond B. 


Lanier, Bobby M. 
Lawson, Donald R. 
Leadford, William M. 
Lecas, Kenneth E 
Littner, Henry D. 
Lowe, Samuel C. 
Lowi, Bertram H. 
Martin, Douglas M. 
Mayo, Myron F. 
McAuliffe, Terrence J. 
McClung, Denzel H. 
McDermott, Roland W. 
McFee, Charles A. 
Millard, George W. 
Moore, Charles J. 
Mullinix, Chloe A. 
Nelson, Paul D. 
Nourigat, Earl R. 
Novak, Paul J. 
Nowak, Frederick F. 
Pearce, Charles J. 
Peckenpaugh, 
Normand L. 
Pelletier, Louis E. 
Ramsey, George W. 
Roberts, Billie C. 
Robinson, Jack V. 
Rucker, Thomas J. 
Sanderson, Roy D. 
Seminara, James 
Simmons, Carl B. 
Sowers, Hubert H., Jr. 
Stephens, Bobby L. 
Stephens, Charles T. 
Stitzel, Forrest D. 
Surface, Robert L. 
Swindall, Victor A. 
Tandy, Roy W., Jr. 
Thompson, Russell J. 
Webb, Laurence H. 
Wherry, Robert J., Jr. 
White, Robert L. 
Woomer, Edward F., 
Jr. 
Young, Arthur L. 
Zimmeht, John A., Jr. 


NURSE CORPS 


Agnew, Lynnelle A. 
Chute, Judith R. 
Durian, Emma T. 
Frazier, Frances M. 
Gedrys, Patricia C. 
Gillespie, Jacquelin C. 
Higgins, Margaret J. 
Lucas, Carol F. 


Lt. (jg-) Emily L. 


MacEnery, Joan M. 
Marcotte, Natalie M. G. 
Matich, Marie F. 
Rosenquist, Hildegarde 
Thomas, Betty A. 
Warner, Elizabeth A. 
Wilson, Lela B. 


Brown, Supply Corps, 





Mummert, Dale R. Youmans, Raymond 
Murpby, Allen R. Ww. 
Murray, Harlan E., Jr. Young, Jack L. 


U.S. Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant in the Supply Corps sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law. 
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Lt. Lois E. Harden, Supply Corps, U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant commander in the Supply 
Corps subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law. 

Lt. (jg-) Glenn C. Culpepper, Supply 
Corps, U.S. Navy for permanent promotion 
to the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Supply Corps subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

Roger W. Olsen (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps candidate) to be an ensign 
in the line of the Navy, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Evans Diamond 

Charles M. Scott 

Charles K. Phillips, Jr. (Naval Reserve offi- 
cer) to be a permanent lieutenant and a 
temporary lieutenant commander in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


The following named (enlisted personnel, 
U.S. Navy) to be ensigns in the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy, for temporary ser vice, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
Alfred S. Cerruti 
Walter R. Conley 
Carleton W. Emma 
Bert C. Gregory, Jr. George I. Soule 
Eddie W. Lewis, Jr. Stanley C. Stringham 

Homer Kirkpatrick, U.S. Navy retired offi- 
cer, to be a chief warrant officer, W-2, in 
the line of the Navy, for temporary service, 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1211. 


The following-named warrant officers to be 
lieutenants in the Navy, limited duty only, 
for temporary service, in the classification 
indicated in lieu of lieutenants (junior 
grade) as previously nominated, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


Artie E. Meek 
Emile E. Rovario, Jr. 
Albert L. Sawyer 


DECK 
*Robert B. Companion *Grady F. Mesimer, Jr. 
*Wilburn C. Finch *George W. Stewart, 
*Albert Francescone Jr. 
*George E. Head 


ORDNANCE SURFACE 
*Bernard F. Brislenn *Donald G. Hauser 
*Clarence G. Hager, ‘*Austin C. Tilghman 
Jr. 
ORDNANCE CONTROL 
*James C. Armstrong *Walter D. Ouzts, Jr. 
*Harold W. Echter- *Oscar H. Schmidt 
nach *Clyde E. Slaughter 
*William Geil 


ORDNANCE UNDERWATER 
*John W. Koerber 


*John O’Brien 
*Thomas H. Roberts 


ADMINISTRATION 


*Edward J. Baydowicz *James E. Garner, Jr. 
*Eugene F.. Burke *Leland L. Lydick 
*Alexander D. *Harold H. Merrill 
Cameron *Floyd T. Samms 
*Ralph W. Cavin *Robert A. Strouts 
*John T. Dilley *John W. Willis 
*Charles W. Everstine *Theodore S. Zagorski 


BANDMASTER 
*Preston H. Turner 


ENGINEERING 


*Ernest O. Graves, Jr. 

*James R. Harris 

*Russel J. Luckey 

*Thomas F. Marr 

*Francis J. Minnock 

* Alex “M’’ Nunnery, 
Jr. 


*Vincent Bayer 
*William L. Bovee 
*Lawrence Brown 

* Albert C. Cacioppo 
*William C. Credille 
*John P. Desposito 
*Harold W. Dundore 





1961 
* Alexander G. *Bordeau J. Vassar 

Patykula *Curtis G. Zimmer- 
*Lonnie R. Redwine, man 

dr. 

HULL 
*William C. Powell 
ELECTRICIANS 


*Carl O. Blalock, Jr. 
*Jack M. Hutchison, Jr. 


ELECTRONICS 


*Wayne E. Conner *Roy P. Henderson 
*Walter F. Corliss *Harley J. Higgins 


*James E. Dean *Onofrio Mammelli 
*Jack H. Dillich *Marvin H. Suttmann 
CRYPTOLOGY 


*Martin R. Fisher 
*Harry R. Fuller, Jr. 
* James K. Gordon 
*William D. Hawley 
*Floyd H. Heindl 


*Dee Adkins 
*Robert D. Arnold 
Robert C. Beverly 
*Gordon I. Bower 
*Raymond G. Boyer 
*William T.Browne ‘Orville C. Hinz 
*John F. Cain *Ephraim O. Jacques 
*Charles B. Campbell *Richard S. Katzen- 
*Paul W. Cooper berger 

*Robert G. Creed *Edwin S. King 
*Edward S. Custer *Ralph M. Paul 
*Robert E. Dowd *Marion L. Piper, Jr. 
*Thomas D. Elgen *Richard V. Richards 
*James S. Erven *John R. Urquhart, 
*Robert R. Farrell Jr. 


AVIATION OPERATIONS 


*Henry J.Bouchard *Paul E. Montgomery 
*Walter L. Broyles *Frank A. Shelton 
*William L. Kurtz *James A. Thomas 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
*Charles W. Clark *Keith G. Riley 
*William J. Collins *Walter L. White 
*Richard R. Conger *Mack Wright 


AEROLOGY 


*Robert E. Bass 
*Francis J. McGayhey 


AVIATION ELECTRONICS 


*Joffre P. Baker *Clarence H. Harris 
*Robert E. Biggs *Walter Kachuck 
*Richard E. Brandt *Lee O. Parks, Jr. 
*Everett R. Buck *William P. Roberson 
*Harold R. Cowden *William K. Snow 
*Wilson H. Crone, Jr. *David L. Walsh 
*Richard W. Dristy *Albert G. Wickham 
*Paul A. Hair *John A. Willett, Jr. 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE 
*John O. Butterbaugh * Wesley I. LaRoza, Jr. 
*Russell W. Harper, *Harvey L. Pace, Jr. 


Jr. *Leroy Peoples 
*William G. Hepburn 


SUPPLY CORPS 
*John A. Rausch 
*Everett C. Smith 
*Gerald H. Young 


CIVIL ENGINEERS CORPS 


*Winfred C.Mathers *John R. Stinson 
*Charles L.Neugent ‘Willie C. Wall 


The following named (meritorious non- 
commissioned officers) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 
Bobby L. Coleman Thomas R. Horn 
Wayne A. Davenport Eugene S. Risler III 
William D. Fish Leo K. Russell 
Charles R. Gordon Richard H. Russell 
Kenneth M. Holder 


The following named (from the temporary 
disability retired list) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of chief warrant 
officer-4 in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Frederick C. Buechmann, Jr. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
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grade of first lieutenant, subject to the qual- 
ifications therefor as provided by law: 
Kent V. Berchiolli Lloyd E. Gailey 
Richard A. Bishop Richard L. Hoffman 
Terrence M. Bottesch Robert D. Lewis 

Ross C. Chaimson Everett E. York 


The following-named woman officer of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Carol A. Vertalino. 


The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 

Julius P. Kish IIL 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 2, 1961: 
Crv1z. SERVICE COMMISSION 
John Williams Macy, Jr., of Connecticut, 
to be a Civil Service Commissioner for the 
remainder of the term expiring March 1, 
1965. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Frederick C. Belen, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Richard S. Morse, of Massachusetts, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 
William F. Schaub, of Ohio, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Ramsey Clark, of Texas, to be an Assistant 
Attorney General. 


Herbert J. Miller, Jr., of Maryland, to be 

an Assistant Attorney General. 
UNITED NATIONS 

The following-named persons to be rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
to the 15th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations: 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois. 

Charles W. Yost, of New York. 

Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, of New 
York. 

Philip M. Klutznick, of Illinois. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
AMBASSADORS 

Clifton R. Wharton, of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Norway. 

William B. Macomber, Jr., of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 


NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
Thomas K. Finletter, of New York, to be 
the U.S. permanent representative on the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, with the rank and status of Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Roger W. Tubby, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
James J. Reynolds, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
Charlies Donahue, of Maine, to be Solicitor 
for the Department of Labor. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS Boarp 
Frank W. McCulloch, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the remainder of the term expiring 
August 27, 1965. 


Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 


Luther L. Terry, of Alabama, to be Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service for a 
term of 4 years. 
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SECURITIES AND ExCHANGE COMMISSION 


J. Allen Frear, of Delaware, to be a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 5, 1965. 

William Lucius Cary, of New York, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1961. 

William Lucius Cary, of New York, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term of 5 years expiring 
June 5, 1966. 


FEDERAL HoME LOAN BoarpD 


Joseph P. McMurray, of New York, to be 
@ member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing June 30, 1961. 

Joseph P. McMurray, of New York, to be 
@ member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the term of 4 years expiring June 
30, 1965. 





WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate March 2, 1961: 
COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 3 years and 
until his successor is appointed and quali- 
fied, which was sent to the Senate on Jan- 
uary 10, 1961. 

SEcuURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Daniel J. McCauley, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1961, which was sent to 
the Senate on January 10, 1961. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


John P. Weitzel, of Rhode Island, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, which 
was sent to the Senate on January 10, 1961. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


John P, Weitzel, of Rhode Island, to be 
U.S. Executive Director of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
for a term of 2 years, which was sent to the 
Senate on January 10, 1961. 

Civi AERONAUTICS BOARD 

John S. Bragdon, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the term of 6 years 
expiring December 31, 1966, which was sent 
to the Senate on January 10, 1961. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 2, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Ephesians 5: 1-2: Be ye therefore fol- 
lowers of God and walk in love as Christ 
also hath loved us. 

Our Heavenly Father, who hast bound 
us to Thyself with the cords of love 
which nothing can break, may we now 
feel Thee nearer than we have ever 
known. 

We humbly acknowledge that there is 
often within our hearts a strange com- 
mingling of fear and faith, of cowardice 
and courage, of doubt and assurance, 
contending for mastery and victory. 

May the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments which we encounter in the journey 
of life teach us to cling unto Thee with 
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greater tenacity and trust Thee more 
faithfully. 

Grant that the blessings of freedom 
and democracy, which we possess so 
abundantly, may bring forth the fruits 
of justice and righteousness and brother- 
ly love toward all men. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





JAMES MADISON MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-417, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
James Madison Memorial Commission 
the following members on the part of the 
House: Mr. SmirH of Virginia, Mr. 
Stack, Mr. Porr, and Mr. Moore. 





AIR FORCE INTERCONTINENTAL 
BALLISTIC MISSILE BASE CON- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tomorrow night, March 3, 1961, to file 
@ report on the Air Force Interconti- 
nental Ballistic Missile Base construction 
program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 





PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall No. 7, on the bill H.R. 4806, the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1961, and on rollcall No. 8, 
on House Resolution 167, with reference 
to appropriations for the Un-American 
Activities Committee, I am recorded as 
not voting. I was unavoidably detained. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
“aye’”’ on each of those issues. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday of this week to file a re- 
port on the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1961. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight, Saturday 
night, to file reports on the bills H.R. 
5075, H.R. 3980, and H.R. 1163. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





OBJECTORS COMMITTEE ON THE 
CONSENT AND PRIVATE CALEN- 
DARS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to announce the appointment of the 
following Members on the Republican 
side on the Objectors Committee on the 
Consent Calendar: the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. Forp; the gentleman 
from Nebraska, Mr. WEAvER; and the 
gentleman from Washington, Mr. PELLY. 

As Republican Members on the Ob- 
jectors Committee on the Private Cal- 
endar: the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. 
Avery; the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Conte; and the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. ANDERSON. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MARCH 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the 
majority leader can at this time tell us 
of the program for the next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will withhold that for a while, a little 
later, in the next 15 or 20 minutes, I 
will be in a better position to announce 
the program. 

Mr. HALLECK. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, some of us live a 
considerable distance from Washington. 
I wonder if the gentleman can give us 
any information as to an Easter recess. 

Easter will soon be here. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
state that now. Ican assure the gentle- 
man the matter is uppermost in the 
minds of the leadership on both sides. 
Speaking for myself, I will say it de- 
pends on what the legislative situation 
might be as Easter approaches so I am 
not in a position to say at this time, 
but that is something that any Member 
could speak to me about privately and 
the gentleman is perfectly welcome to 
make any inquiry but right now I am 
not in a position to say. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, in fairness I ought 
to state that the majority leader and 
the Speaker have conferred with me 
about the matter of the Easter recess, 
and it is under very active considera- 
tion. As the majority leader has 
pointed out, the determination will be 
made, I am quite sure, in plenty of time 
for Members to adjust themselves 
accordingly. 

Mr. GROSS. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, 
that some of us live a considerable dis- 
tance away and need to know well in 
advance. I am not pressing the point 
today. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. All that I can 
assure the gentleman of is the fact that 
it is uppermost in our minds. It is 
impossible to state definitely now. If I 
were able to project my mind ahead 
that far, I would be glad to do so but 
all I can say is that unless there is im- 
portant legislation out of committee 
prior to Easter, I will give as long an 
Easter period as possible. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN OR- 
DER ON CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
OF NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule on Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





THE LATE HONORABLE WALTER M. 
MUMMA 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
paradox of life that we realize how much 
our friends mean to us, only after they 
are gone. 

And then in mourning for them, we 
speak the words that were unspoken 
before. 

In the crowded hours of this House, 
we are seldom aware of our dependence 
upon the experience, the companionship, 
and the human understanding of our 
colleagues. 

When a Member we have worked with 
for years departs from this life, the 
emptiness in our hearts tells us of the 
loss that we have suffered. 

In the course of time, it is inevitable 
that Members retire, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, but we can look forward to 
meeting them again and exchange remi- 
niscences of the happiness and fullfill- 
ment we found in service to the people of 
our districts, and in service to the Nation. 

The death of our colleague, Repre- 
sentative Walter Mann Mumma, has 
severed this bond of friendship in the 
middle of his active career as a Con- 
gressman, and just as we were settling 
down to the serious responsibilities of 
the 87th Congress, where we looked: for- 
ward to his sound judgment and wisdom, 
to assist us in our deliberations and our 
decisions. 

As a young man growing up in his 
native Pennsylvania, Walter was attuned 
to the unspoiled beauty of its woods and 
fields. In him was the urge to care for 
and develop its great natural resources 
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for the benefit of the public, today and 
through the limitless future. 

After 5 years of work with the Penn- 
sylvania State Forestry Service, he be- 
came a builder. 

Always active in church and commu- 
nity affairs, he was honored by the peo- 
ple of the 16th Pennsylvania District, 
who elected him to Congress in 1950, and 
were so pleased with his stewardship 
that they continued him in office as 
their hard-working and faithful Repre- 
sentative at Washington. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, his creative spirit and his 
knowledge of construction brought a 
high degree of competence to the wide- 
ranging responsibilities of that body. 

If his fellow Americans had been privi- 
leged to accompany Walter during a 
long and busy day, they would have car- 
ried away with them an inspiring mem- 
ory of a public servant who never spared 
himself in working for the Nation. To 
strengthen its ideals, and to promote its 
true progress; these were the twin goals 
of his exemplary life. 

In our sorrow at his death, we are 
humbly grateful for the years that he 
was with us, for no man could work side 
by side with Walter Mumma without 
growing in knowledge, in character, and 
in the spirit of human brotherhood. 

To the family and friends back home 
we offer these eulogies to his memory, 
and our sincere personal sympathy. 

(Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 





TAX REFORM FOR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to provide a 
30-percent credit against individual in- 
come tax for amounts paid as tuition to 
institutions of higher education. 

My principal purpose in sponsoring 
this legislation of course was to facili- 
tate the education of America’s youth. 
A second reason for sponsoring this 
legislation involves my fundamental 
conviction that education at the college 
level should to the maximum extent pos- 
sible be accomplished without Federal 
intervention. However, with the rising 
costs of a college education Federal 
intervention in the form of at least fi- 
nancial support seems inevitable unless 
an alternative is found to assist the 
American family in providing for the 
education of its children. I submit that 
this can be accomplished under a legis- 
lative proposal such as I have recom- 
mended. In recent decades the rising 
cost of higher education has imposed a 
heavy burden upon the taxpayer who 
seeks to provide for the education of his 
family. But in spite of the high cost we 
can never assume that education is a 
luxury to be enjoyed only by the privi- 
leged few. Education leads to knowledge 
and the latter is an essential prerequisite 
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of good citizenship. The growth in edu- 
cation is demonstrated by the interest- 
ing statistics that 30 years ago only 20 
percent of our young people between the 
ages of 14 and 18 attended high school 
while today the percentage of young 
people between the ages of 18 and 21 who 
attend college is almost twice as high. 
A college of today is what the high 
school was a generation ago. Confronted 
as we are with a shortage of skilled tech- 
nicians, proficient professionals, and 
other occupational classifications, it is 
imperative that our society make every 
effort to maximize the educational op- 
portunities available to our children. 

It is not a question of can we afford 
the cost of good education; the real ques- 
tion is can we afford not to do every- 
thing possible to enhance the opportu- 
nity available in America to attend col- 
lege. It is true that a revenue loss in 
the short run would result from the en- 
actment of my bill. I am confident, 
however, that the longrun effect would 
be to increase revenue. The validity of 
this contention is demonstrated by the 
fact that only 15 percent of elementary 
school graduates earn over $6,000 but 66 
percent of college graduates earn over 
this amount and as a consequence they 
will pay substantially higher income 
taxes on those incomes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope that 
the Congress will find it possible to take 
prompt and speedy action on this legis- 
lative request. 





THE 83D ANNIVERSARY OF BUL- 
GARIAN LIBERATION DAY 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, Bulgaria 
is one of the small countries in the 
Balkan Peninsula, but its freedom-lov- 
ing inhabitants have played a very im- 
portant role in Balkan history. These 
people have formed the backbone of the 
peasantry in the area for centuries, and 
they have been among the bravest fight- 
ers for their freedom. In the 14th cen- 
tury when the Turks invaded the Bal- 
kans, Bulgarians were forced to submit 
to the rule of Turkish sultans, For 
almost 500 years they had to live under 
Turkish oppression. In 1878 they were 
enabled, with effective Russian assist- 
ance, to free themselves, This act was 
confirmed in a treaty of March 3 of 
that year, and since then that date 
has become a Bulgarian national holi- 
day. 

Today on the observance of the 83d 
anniversary of Bulgarian Liberation Day 
unfortunate Bulgarians again find them- 
selves suffering under alien rulers in 
their homeland, under Communist ty- 
rants placed over them by the Kremlin. 
But they have no doubt that they will 
again be free, and as they succeeded 
in throwing off the Turkish yoke 83 
years ago, so we can confidently hope 
that they will be successful in regaining 
their freedom from Communist totali- 
tarianism, 
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THE SALK VACCINE 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my.remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day an article appeared in the Scripps- 
Howard papers quoting the AMA Jour- 
nal describing the Salk vaccine as “weak, 
worthless, and wasted.” I think I might 
say in fairness to the AMA that such 
description does not represent the think- 
ing of the American Medical Association 
nor of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including with my 
remarks today statements from the 
AMA, a resolution that was adopted at 
their last meeting of the house of dele- 
gates and a recent statement by Dr. 
Luther L. Terry, the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, and 
other material which I think will be of 
much benefit to the parents of this coun- 
try who are greatly disturbed by this 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hoping that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will be allowed to go into 
this matter so that the people of this 
country may be reassured as to the effec- 
tiveness of the Salk vaccine. 
do I hope that such investigation and 
hearing be called well in advance of the 
late spring and summer months which 
usually are the dangerous ones as far as 
poliomyelitis. 

The material referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Mar. 1, 1961] 
VACCINE CALLED “WEAK, WORTHLESS, AND 
WastTep”—AMA JOURNAL Nixes SALK SHOTS 


(By John Troan) 


The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation is telling physicians the 355 million 
doses of Salk vaccine given so far have been 
wasted. 

It says the shots have been too weak to do 
any good. So doctors now should start inoc- 
ulating everybody all over again—preferably 
with a special, souped-up (and costlier) 
brand of Salk vaccine recently put on the 
market. 

This jarring advice conflicts with the rec- 
ommendations of the U.S. Public Health 
Service—whose advisory committee of ex- 
perts has ruled that four shots of any brand 
of Salk vaccine offer adequate protection to 
most persons. 

It conflicts with the mass of scientific evi- 
dence gathered during the past 6 years in 
the United States, Canada, Britain, Denmark, 
and other countries—showing the Salk vac- 
cine has greatly reduced the polio toll. 


OWN BACKING 


It even conflicts with the AMA’s own en- 
dorsement of the Salk vaccine. Just 3 
months ago, at its semiannual meeting here, 
the AMA’s house of delegates proclaimed 
the vaccine has proved to be effective and 
urged its widest possible use pending avail- 
ability of a new, live virus preparation that 
can be swallowed. 

Despite this, the editors of the AMA’s of- 
ficial publication are sticking by the state- 
ments in the current issue of the Journal— 
which goes to more than 179,000 doctors. 
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AUTHORITY 


And one of the editors even charged, in a 
telephone interview, that the Public Health 
Service Jumped the gun in licensing the 
Salk vaccine and has been trying to save 
face ever since. 

The statements berating Salk vaccine are 
attributed to Dr. Herbert Ratner, whom the 
Journal identifies as a competent authority. 

Dr. Ratner is health commissioner of Oak 
Park, Ill. He has been fighting the Salk vac- 
cine ever since it was put on the market. At 
first, he complained it wasn’t safe enough— 
then he began contending it wasn’t strong 
enough. 

Dr. Ratner’s statements appear as a reply 
to an anonymous Wisconsin physician who 
asked about the value of polio shots. 

Dr. Ratner says: “It is now generally rec- 
ognized that much of the Salk vaccine used 
in the United States has been worthless.” 

He also contends nobody knows which shot 
is good and which isn’t because the vaccine 
“is an unstandardized product of an un- 
standardized process’—a charge which 
brought a prompt rebuke from the Govern- 
ment’s vaccine-licensing agency here. 

Quizzed by phone, Dr. John H. Talbott, 
editor of the Journal, backed Dr. Ratner as a 
qualified health officer whose opinion must 
carry weight. Dr. Wayne G. Brandstadt, an 
editorial assistant who tapped Dr. Ratner 
for this assignment, added he is “a little 
inclined to agree with him.” 


SALK REBUTTAL 


At his University of Pittsburgh laboratory, 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk retorted: “Experience in 
this country and abroad is contrary to that 
implied by Dr. Ratner in the Journal of the 
AMA. The fact that polio continues to oc- 
cur is not due primarily to failure of the vac- 
cine but failure to use it.” 

Dr. Talbott reported “We’ve had no com- 
ment from any physician” so far with regard 
to Dr. Ratner’s comments. He said many 
doctors believe in the Salk vaccine and 
asked: 

“Where are they? 
test?” 

“This whole thing should be aired more 
than it has,” Dr. Brandstadt added. 


POLIOMYELITIS IMMUNIZATION 


To the Eprror: 

If we assume that a yearly booster injec- 
tion of poliomyelitis vaccine is needed be- 
cause of the lack of potency in the present 
injectable vaccine, are we not inconsistent 
in principle to say that the patient who had 
the last injection—be it the third or the 
fourth—2 to 4 years ago can get the same 
protection by only one booster injection as 
the one who had the last injection 1 year 
ago? Furthermore, is it true that by next 
year the oral vaccine will have solved this 
problem? 


Why don’t they pro- 


M.D., Wisconsin. 


Answer: The question rightly recognizes 
that recommendations of additional injec- 
tions of the Salk vaccine relate to its low 
and variable potency. On April 19, 1955, 
only 7 days after the Francis Report and the 
promulgation of minimal requirements for 
the licensing of the vaccine, the USPHS 
found it necessary to reduce potency stand- 
ards by two-thirds. The problem worsened 
late in 1955 when, to insure safety, it was 
necessary to introduce additional filtration 
during inactivation. This additional filtra- 
tion resulted in a 10- to 30-fold loss in anti- 
gen (Illinois Medical Journal 118:85-93, 1960; 
and 118:160-168). Kelly and Dalldorf 
(American Journal Hygiene 64:243-258, 
1956) reported a 600-fold variation in the 
potency of the Salk vaccine on the open 
market, from negligible potency upwards. 
The difficulty became enhanced when, on 
May 17, 1957, the Division of Biological 
Standards permitted lots of vaccine which 
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had failed to meet minimum potency re- 
quirements to be retested, so that if the 
manufacturer then obtained a positive po- 
tency test, earlier negative tests could be 
disregarded. It is now generally recognized 
that much of the Salk vaccine used in the 
United States has been worthless. 

It follows, then, that the true issue for the 
physician and patient is not how many in- 
jections, or how often, but whether the vac- 
cine given or to be given contains dependable 
amounts of viral antigen. With the Salk 
vaccine this cannot be determined because it 
is an unstandardized product of an unstand- 
ardized process. Therefore, for the physician 
who prefers to know what he is giving, the 
choice rests with either the recently licensed 
killed poliovirus vaccine which is concen- 
trated to a known and optimal weight of 
inactivated virus antigen, and which has 
substituted the Parker strain for the danger- 
ous Mahoney strain, or with the standardized 
attenuated live poliovirus vaccine promised 
for next spring. In either instance, a com- 
plete course of vaccination is indicated, ir- 
respective of the number of injections of the 
Salk vaccine given. 

HERBERT RATNER, M.D. 





[From the New York Times, Mar. 2, 1961] 


Inquiry Is Sovucut Intro SALK VACCINE— 
LETTER IN MEDICAL JOURNAL AND NEWS- 
PAPER ARTICLE TOUCH OFF DEMANDS 


A letter in the current issue of The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association led 
yesterday to a demand for a congressional 
investigation of charges that the Salk polio- 
myelitis vaccine is ineffective. 

The letter was used as the basis of an 
article in the Scripps-Howard Newspapers in 
which the first paragraph said: 

“The Journal of the American Medical 
Association is telling physicians the 335,000,- 
000 doses of Salk vaccine given so far have 
been wasted.” 

This brought a quick, sharp denial from 
the American Medical Association and a 
demand from Representative KENNETH A. 
RoBERTs, Democrat, of Alabama, for an “in- 
vestigation into the entire matter at an 
early date.” 

Mr. RoBerts expects shortly to be appointed 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Health 
and Safety of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. He has 
held that chairmanship previously. 


DOCTOR’S LETTER QUOTED 


The newspaper article was based on a 
letter written by Dr. Herbert Ratner, health 
commissioner of Oak Park, IIll., in answer to 
a question from an unnamed Wisconsin 
physician. It appeared in the Journal’s issue 
of February 25. The Journal identified Dr. 
Ratner as one of its “correspondents.” 

Dr. Ratner said that “it is now generally 
recognized that much of the Salk vaccine 
used in the United States has been worth- 
less.” He went on: 

“It follows, then, that the true issue for 
the physician and patient is not how many 
injections, or how often, but whether the 
vaccine given or to be given contains de- 
pendable amounts of viral antigen.” 

Dr. Ratner said that “with the Salk vac- 
cine this cannot be determined because it 
is an unstandardized product of an un- 
standardized process.” 

He said that with a newer standardized 
Salk-like vaccine on the market and with 
the promise of an even better vaccine in 
the spring ‘‘a complete course of vaccination 
is indicated, irrespective of the number of 
injections of Salk vaccine given” earlier. 

Mr. ROBERTs said last night that “I think 
that in view of all the evidence given when 
the program was adopted this appears to 
me to be a very unfounded statement.” 

He said that the “people of the country 
are entitled to the views of the eminent 
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doctors and scientists to show that there 
is no foundation for this statement” by Dr. 
Ratner. 

“We ought to have an investigation on the 
entire matter at an early date in view 
of the great concern of the parents of this 
country,” he said. 


THE AMA DISSENTS 


The American Medical Association dis- 
agreed with what it called the sensational 
story in the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

It said that the article’s statement that 
the association believed more than “335 mil- 
lion doses of Salk vaccine given so far have 
been wasted” was “untrue and does not re- 
flect the official position” of the association. 

Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, executive vice 
president of the association, said the Scripps- 
Howard article presented “a highly distorted 
and inaccurate picture.” 

He said that Dr. Ratner’s letter was his 
own opinion and “not the opinion of the 
American Medical Association.” 

He said that Dr. Ratner, “a well-known 
public health figure,” has a “right to his 
own opinion.” 

Dr. Blasingame clarified the association’s 
position on the Salk vaccine by quoting a 
resolution adopted by the organization’s 
house of delegates at its clinical meeting in 
Washington last December. The resolution 
said: 

“In view of the fact that oral polio vac- 
cine will not be generally available in suf- 
ficient quantity in 1961 for any large-scale 
immunizing effort, the board of trustees 
of the AMA strongly recommends that the 
medical profession encourage the widest 
possible use of the Salk vaccine for the pre- 
vention of poliomyelitis. The Salk vaccine 
has been proved to be effective and since 
there are still many segments of the pop- 
ulation not immunized against poliomyelitis 
every effort should be made to encourage the 
general public to take advantage of the Salk 
vaccine without delay.” 

The vaccine was also defended yesterday 
in a statement from Basil O’Connor, presi- 
dent of the national foundation. 

He said that it had been proved “beyond 
any possible doubt—reasonable or unrea- 
sonable.” 

In New York City, Health Commissioner 
Leona Baumgartner said that the city would 
continue using the vaccine because “we 
found it both safe and effective in the pre- 
vention of polio.” 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION STATEMENT 


Cuicaco.—In a strongly worded statement, 
the American Medical Association disagreed 
today with what it termed “a sensational 
story” distributed to Scripps-Howard news- 
papers to the effect that the AMA believes 
that more than “3,500,000 doses of Salk vac- 
cine given so far have been wasted.” 

“This statement is untrue and does not 
reflect the official position of the American 
Medical Association relative to the Salk vac- 
cine,” said Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, executive 
vice president of the AMA. “The Scripps- 
Howard story, emanating from Washington, 
leaves readers with a highly distorted and 
inaccurate picture.” 

The story was based on a correspondence 
question from an unnamed Wisconsin phy- 
siican which appeared in the February 25 
issue of the AMA Journal. The cor- 
respondent, Dr. Herbert Ratner, Oak Park, 
Ill., health commissioner, said in part that 
“it is now generally recognized that much 
of the Salk vaccine used in the United States 
has been worthless.’’ 

“This,” said Dr, Blasingame, “is the cor- 
respondent’s opinion and not the opinion 
of the American Medical Association. Med- 
ical science advances because of conflicting 
viewpoints, and Dr. Ratner, a well known 
public health leader, has a right to his 
opinion.” 
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Dr. Blasingame clarified the American 
Medical Association’s position regarding 
Salk vaccine by quoting a resolution adopted 
by the AMA house of delegates at its 
clinical meeting in Washington, D.C., last 
December. The resolution said: “In view 
of the fact that oral polio vaccine will not 
be generally available in sufficient quantities 
in 1961 for any large scale immunizing ef- 
fort, the board of trustees of the AMA 
strongly recommends that the medical pro- 
fession encourage the widest possible use 
of the Salk vaccine for the prevention of 
poliomyelitis. The Salk vaccine has been 
proved to be effective and since there are 
still many segments of the population not 
immunized against poliomyelitis every ef- 
fort should be made to encourage the gen- 
eral public to take advantage of the Salk 
vaccine without delay.” 

STATEMENT BY SURGEON GENERAL 
LUTHER L. TERRY 


It is unfortunate that the viewpoint of a 
single individual, expressed in a national 
medical journal, should be erroneously in- 
terpreted as the official position of the 
American Medical Association. The truth is 
the direct opposite. The American Medical 
Association and the Public Health Service 
have long been closely associated in en- 
couraging the widespread use of the Salk 
polio vaccine as a potent weapon against the 
incidence of paralytic polio. The results 
have been highly successful among vacci- 
nated segments of the population. 

Poliomyelitis vaccine as manufactured and 
used in the United States has been shown to 
have an epidemiological effectiveness of bet- 
ter than 90 percent in case of persons who 
have had 4 doses and better than 80 in the 
cases Of persons who have had 3 doses. 
(Reference, Dr. Alexander Langmuir at the 
AMA Symposium.) 

These findings are supported by an analy- 
sis of the potency of all vacines produced 
since it was originally licensed in 1955. (Ref- 
erence, Dr. Roderick Murray at AMA Sym- 
posium.) 

The median potency for types 2 and 3 has 
been satisfactory during the entire period the 
Salk vaccine has been in use. There was a 
period following the introduction of more 
stringent production requirements in 1955 
during which the type 1 potency failed some- 
what below the desired level, although this 
was not reflected in the epidemiological ex- 
perience. 

Potency has been in excess of the desired 
levels since early 1958 in the case of type 2 
and 3 since early 1959 in the case of type 1. 
These upper trends are still continuing. The 
epidemiological experience in the United 
States has been corrobrated by findings in 
other countries, notably in Denmark, Swe- 
den, Great Britain, and Australia. (This re- 
fers to the 3d report of the Expert Commit- 
tee on Polio—WHO Technical Report Se- 
ries 203 1960.) 

WASHINGTON.—Congressman KENNETH A. 
Roserts, who has served as chairman of the 
Health and Safety Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee expressed his amazement to the 
article appearing in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, stating that 355 
million doses of Salk vaccine so far have 
been wasted. 

“If this is true,” the Alabama Congress- 
man said, “The people of the United States 
have been lulled into the false belief that 
they are immune to the terrible disease of 
polio.” ‘ 

The Salk vaccine was highly publicized 
immediately after the announcement that 
the discovery had been made, and it was 
believed that every possible precaution had 
been taken to protect the public. 

Congressman Roserts said that he will 
urge the committee to undertake a com- 
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plete investigation of the allegations made 
in the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and that all interested agencies 
of the Government will be called to testify, 
as well as members of the AMA. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH MARCH 8 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF PRIVATE CALENDAR 
DISPENSED WITH MARCH 7 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on Tuesday next, 
March 7, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF MARCH 6 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute in order to ask the majority leader if 
he will advise us as to the program for 
next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In response to 
the gentleman’s inquiry I will state that 
on Monday the Consent Calendar will be 
called. 

The following bills have been sched- 
uled for suspension if they are not passed 
by unanimous consent: 

H.R. 845, veterans, Medal-of-Honor 
holders, pension increased. 

H.R. 856, veterans, national service life 
insurance new plan. I understand that 
passed the House last year. 

H.R. 858, Veterans’ Administration 
medical installations. I understand that 
too passed the House last year. And if 
it does not pass by unanimous consent it 
will be programed for consideration 
under suspension. 

H.R. 1882, operating loans, Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

H.R. 5076, balance of payments bill. 
This is a bill the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has been considering. If they 
should decide to call it up and it does not 
pass by unanimous consent it will be 
programed for consideration under sus- 
pension. 

Tuesday: Third supplemental appro- 
priation bill for 1961. That will be fol- 
lowed by: 

H.R. 4510, agriculture, feed grains for 
1961. 

Wednesday: H.R. 4884, social security 
aid to dependent children. 

Any program for the remainder of the 
week will be announced later. 

Mr. ARENDS. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts whether there 
is a possibility of the wage-hour bill 
being considered on Thursday or Friday? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. No. The best 
information I have on that bill is that 
it is now being considered by the full 
committee in executive session, and has 
been for a day or two. My best informa- 
tion is the executive-session hearings will 
take about a week. I cannot see any 
poner of that bill coming up next 
week. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Are bills coming up 
Monday under suspension—all of them? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If they do not 
pass by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GROSS. And the Consent Calen- 
dar will be called on Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The _ Consent 
Calendar will be called on Monday; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 





FINO SEEKS TO END PENALTY IN 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the 1960 
amendments of the Social Security Act 
went far to improve our system of old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
but the program still suffers from sev- 
eral unnecessarily restrictive and un- 
realistic provisions. Again, therefore, I 
have introduced my bill H.R. 3651 to re- 
move these arbitrary limitations. 

As one step that would help greatly 
to humanize the social security program, 
I renew previous proposals for repeal 
of the present arbitrary and restrictive 
“earnings test,” “retirement test,” or 
“work clause.” This provision prevents 
some 2 million of our older citizens from 
receiving the monthly benefits for which 
they are otherwise eligible. 

Under present law, insured working 
women may apply for monthly retire- 
ment benefits beginning at age 62 and 
men may apply at age 65. But in each 
case the individual is subject to a so- 
called earnings test under age 72. 

The amendments of 1960 changed the 
rule as to how much a worker can earn 
and still receive benefit payments. But 
it still is a very tight rule. As the law 
now stands, if a beneficiary under age 72 
earns more than $1,200 in a year, $1 in 
benefits is withheld for each $2 of earn- 
ings from $1,200 to $1,500. With earn- 
ings above $1,500, $1 in benefits is with- 
held for each $1 of earnings. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that no benefits 
are withheld for any month in which 
the beneficiary neither earns wages of 
more than $100 nor renders substantial 
services in self-employment, and that a 
beneficiary who wants to work can be 
sure that he will always have more in 
combined earnings and benefits than if 
he had limited his earnings to $1,200 or 
less. But at an extremely low point in 
the scale of earnings, a person under age 
72 begins to lose $1 of benefit for every 
dollar he adds to his earnings. In other 
words, the law pushes these people 
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against an immovable wall. They have 
the peculiar, and often harrowing, ex- 
perience of seeing their incomes stand 
still when their earnings increase. 

The test is exactly the same whether a 
person has qualified for the minimum 
individual benefit of $26 a month—for a 
woman worker at age 62—or the current 
maximum benefit for a couple of $180 a 
month. 

A retired worker’s earnings will affect 
not only his own primary benefit but 
also the payments to dependents whose 
benefits are based on his account. The 
earnings of a dependent affect only his 
own benefit check. 

Every individual under age 72 who 
draws any benefits in a given year is 
required by law to file an annual report 
of any earnings in excess of $1,200 and 
may be questioned at any time during 
the year. Failure to file reports 
promptly may bring severe penalties. 
Temporary suspensions of benefits are 
imposed where the administrative offi- 
cers have some reason to think an indi- 
vidual is exceeding this earnings limit. 
Since the denial of benefits ordinarily 
occurs after the end of the year in 
which earnings exceeded the allowable 
limit, it may come—and very often does 
come—at the very time when an indi- 
vidual no longer has outside income and 
is in desperate need. of the monthly 
benefit. The burden of proving that he 
did not violate the earnings test is im- 
posed on each individual, and he can 
easily be tripped up by the many tech- 
nicalities. 

Comparatively, the test is hardest on 
those persons for whom retirement 
means the greatest relative reduction in 
living standards—those whose earnings 
before retirement exceeded the current 
maximum insurance benefit of about 
$120 a month for an individual and $180 
for a man and wife. The penalty is 
especially stiff, also, for those in oc- 
cupational fields in which the demand 
for specialized skills affords continuing 
opportunities for productive part-time 
activity after retirement from full-time 
work. For such persons, a relatively 
small amount of part-time professional 
or technical employment after age 65— 
or age 62 for women—may cancel many, 
if not all, their monthly benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, since the test applies 
only to income derived from employ- 
ment or self-employment, it discrimi- 
nates against earned income and in 
favor of property income. No such test 
applies to the individual who gets his 
outside income from stocks, bonds, 
private annuities, accumulated savings, 
or any other type of property. The test 
is an earnings test—not an income test. 
Yet the very form of the test causes 
confusion. Many people think it is 
based on “need”—and a test of “need” 
is understandably resented by individu- 
als who are otherwise fully qualified for 
retirement under this contributory so- 
cial insurance system. 

All this has caused people to resort to 
all sorts of arrangements designed to 
make the most of their combined old- 
age retirement benefits and earned in- 
comes. It is a sad byproduct of our 
social security system that it encour- 
ages people to go as far as they dare— 
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and then slaps on an often dispropor- 
tionate penalty if they earn as little as 
a dollar more than the legal maximum. 
Some of these people would like to work 
and are wanted by employers because 
they would make a real contribution to 
production. Yet they are effectively dis- 
couraged from working; they have no 
desire to engage in a game of hide-and- 
seek with their Government. 

This situation would be deplorable 
enough and would warrant legislative 
action even if the retirement test served 
a desirable purpose. But it no longer 
does so. 

Changing prices and wage levels con- 
stantly alter the significance of the test 
prescribed in the law. Since the present 
basic exemption level of $1,200 a year 
was established in 1954, average week- 
ly earnings in manufacturing have gone 
up by almost one-quarter; in building 
construction, by more than 30 percent; 
and in retail trade, by 12 percent. The 
Consumer Price Index has gone up by 
some 12 percent. Retired people need 
more supplementary income to cope 
with steadily rising living costs. Yet 
the law holds them to that $1,200 ceil- 
ing on exempt earnings under social 
security. 

Mr. Speaker, the earnings test is an 
anachronism. It is far too restrictive 
for the economic world of today. The 
Government exhorts employers to hire 
older workers and keep them on the job. 
But the Social Security Act contradicts 
this policy. It says, in effect, “Don’t 
keep them on the job very much.” We 
must repeal this obsolete restriction. 

It has been contended that repeal of 
the earnings test would require an in- 
crease in the rate of the payroll tax. But 
this assumption needs to be reexamined 
in the light of current conditions. The 
net cost of the liberalization voted in 
1960 is estimated by the actuary at only 
one-fiftieth of 1 percent of covered pay- 
rolls. The financial aspects of the earn- 
ings test need to be reexamined in the 
light of current conditions. 

Moreover, all the costs of the present 
provision need to be considered. The 
choice cannot be made in terms of the 
payroll contributions rate alone. What 
is the human and economic cost of this 
retirement test? The beneficiaries and 
their families bear a heavy direct bur- 
den. The inequities, the confusion, and 
the personal hardships that stem from 
the earnings tests are heavy costs, 
though they cannot be measured in dol- 
lars. And there are indirect economic 
costs as well. 

Mr. Speaker, the social security system 
would operate more simply without the 
earnings test. I have no estimate of 
what it costs to obtain, review, and veri- 
fy the millions of earnings reports, but I 
am sure the administrative expense for 
the trust fund alone runs into millions 
of dollars. Add to this the human and 
social costs entailed by the present sys- 
tem of administrative surveillance. Add 
the loss in tax revenues from people 
whose earnings are restricted, as well as 
the lost productive activity and the arti- 
ficial scheduling of incomes, and it be- 
comes evident that the law should be 
changed on grounds of economy, hu- 
manity, and good government. 


March 2 


Mr. Speaker, I bespeak the active sup- 
port of my bill H.R. 3651 by all who are 
concerned for the welfare of our older 
citizens and their dependents. I am sure 
that when my colleagues examine the 
earnings test and what it does to people, 
they will agree with me decisively that it 
should be abolished. 





STATEMENT OF EDWARD K. MILLS, 
JR., UPON RESIGNATION AS A 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, Commissioner Edward K. Mills re- 
signed yesterday from the Federal Trade 
Commission. Commissioner Mills, a 
friend and constituent of mine, has seen 
Many years of Government service at 
all levels. He served as alderman and 
mayor of my home town of Morristown, 
N.J. In 1939 and 1940 he was Chief of 
the Opinions Section of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. From 1956 to 1960 Mr. 
Mills served with distinction as Deputy 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration. Last year he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission by former President Eisen- 
hower. 

Commissioner Mills’ statement is of 
more than usual interest because the 
agencies have recently come under crit- 
ical review. It should be noted that 
Commissioner Mills politely disagrees 
with the recommendation of Dean Lan- 
dis that the antitrust responsibilities of 
the FTC should be transferred to the 
Department of Justice, and that the re- 
sponsibilities of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should be transferred to 
FTC. 

STATEMENT OF Epwarp K. MILs, Jr., UPON 
RESIGNATION AS A MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 
My resignation as a member of the Federal 

Trade Commission has been accepted by 

President Kennedy, and in leaving Govern- 

ment I would like to make a few observa- 

tions designed to be helpful to the Com- 
mission in its future work. 

I believe the Commission would benefit 
from a long-range program planning ap- 
proach to its responsibilities in the particu- 
lar industries or areas where the economic 
impact of its action could most help the 
national economy. Too often the entry of 
FTC into a certain industry or area has been 
by happenstance, rather than by carefully 
considered plan or intent, by reason of an 
application for complaint, or an announced 
merger plan, or an apparent violation of 
existing law. A small planning group, 
working closely with the five members of the 
Commission, could develop a long-range pro- 
gram as to what industry or industries, or 
what methods or practices, most need cor- 
rective action. A broad long-range plan, 
and an order of priority based on available 
staff, would serve as the blueprint for FTC 
action in the future. With such a plan the 
Commission, as well as industry, would know 
better what it was doing and where it was 
going. 

While I appreciate that statistics in terms 
of the number of actions brought by the 
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Commission are evidence of aggressive law 
enforcement, the mere volume of work is of 
itself but one index of this agency’s effec- 
tiveness. Of even greater importance is that 
major business evils be assessed from the 
standpoint of their impact on the public 
welfare and that the most harmful and sub- 
stantial abuses be challenged first, regard- 
less of how much or how little they may con- 
tribute to the statistical box score. 

I also think the Commission should dele- 
gate more authority to its individual mem- 
bers, to its hearing examiners, and to cer- 
tain of its staff officials in order to speed the 
handling of its workload without adding 
substantial numbers of new employees to 
the staff. Single Commissioners could dis- 
pose of many matters which now occupy the 
time of the full Commission, making pos- 
sible greater emphasis on program planning, 
particularly in the antitrust field, by the 
Commission as a whole. 

Also I believe that FTC's present dual ap- 
proach looking toward improved business 
methods and practices is sound. To those 
businesses which truly desire to cooperate 
with Government, the helping hand of edu- 
cation and voluntary compliance should be 
offered. To the minority of recalcitrants the 
prosecutive paddle should be applied. The 
transgressions of a first and minor offender 
could certainly be treated with less formal- 
ity than those of the seasoned and unre- 
penting violator of the law. Voluntary com- 
pliance, where obtainable, is a far less costly, 
and more comprehensive, solution than for- 
mal litigation. 

Contrary to the recommendations of the 
Honorable James M. Landis, I do not believe 
that the antitrust responsibilities of FTC 
should be transferred to the Department of 
Justice, or that the responsibilities of the 
Food and Drug Administration should be 
transferred to FTC. Under an informal and 
commonsense liaison arrangement, the 
existing concurrent jurisdiction of FTC and 
the Department of Justice in the antitrust 
field is well coordinated and effective. Both 
are performing well, although under differ- 
ent congressional rules and concepts, and in 
certain instances FTC actually has broader 
authority in the antitrust field than the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice. What would be gained by elimi- 
nating FTC from this vast and relatively un- 
explored area is solely in the form of an 
improved organizational chart. 

Likewise, there is no valid reason for trans- 
ferring the duties of the Food and Drug 
Administration to FTC which was never 
legislatively designed nor scientifically 
equipped to handle anything other than 
advertising in this highly technical area. 
The regulation of this important field is be- 
ing increasingly well and vigorously handled 
by the Food and Drug Administration, and 
to transfer it now would be arbitrary and 
unreasonable. 

In leaving the Commission, I would hope 
that the five Commissioners can add to the 
momentum already achieved in the carrying 
out of the Commission’s purposes. In the 
interests of fairness to the public and vig- 
orous and honest competition in business, 
I wish them well. 





DEDUCTION OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION FROM FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I amin- 
troducing a bill today to amend the In- 
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ternal Revenue Code to permit a tax- 
payer to deduct tuition expenses paid by 
him for the education of himself or any 
of his dependents at an institution of 
higher learning. 

The enormous increase in the cost of 
higher education during the past 15 
years has created a condition which, in 
many instances, makes college attend- 
ance by qualified students economically 
impossible. My proposal is aimed at 
helping to ease the financial burden that 
a college education places on the aver- 
age family in America. As we all know, 
the present tax laws do not make provi- 
sion for a deduction of tuition and other 
educational expenses incurred by a tax- 
payer on behalf of himself or a depend- 
ent. The law merely provides for a 
continuance of the normal $600 exemp- 
tion while a dependent is a student sup- 
ported by the taxpayer. Obviously, tui- 
tion and maintenance far exceed that 
small amount. 

No one can doubt that the education 
which an individual receives is often the 
determining factor in his future success 
or failure. At no time in our Nation’s 
history has that been more true than 
today. The money which an individual 
spends on education, for himself, for his 
children, or his other dependents, may 
well be the most important investment 
he ever makes. More importantly, 
money spent on education pays divi- 
dends far into the future for the whole 
country. Therefore it would seem that 
the Federal Government should en- 
courage individuals to invest in educa- 
tion by permitting at least a part of 
the expenses of education to be deducted 
from Federal income tax payments. 
Businesses are permitted to deduct busi- 
ness expenses on the grounds that such 
expenses generate further business and, 
in the long run additional revenues. 
This is surely true of education, for the 
differences in income levels among those 
with high school, college, and graduate 
degrees is a very well-known fact. 

To help make a college education eco- 
nomically feasible to every qualified 
student, it is my hope that this legisla- 
tion will be favorably considered and en- 
acted into law. 





FOREIGN TOURIST TRAVEL IN THE 
UNITED STATES: A NEGLECTED 
ASPECT OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
TEREST 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to invite the attention of the House 
to a significant and long-neglected as- 
pect of our foreign relations—the prob- 
lem of attracting foreign visitors to the 
United States. In recent years Ameri- 
can citizens have traveled abroad in 
huge and rapidly mounting volume, espe- 
cially to Europe, acquiring and sharing 
with their fellow citizens a new breadth 
of understanding of the world beyond our 
shores which constitutes a positive asset 
to the effective conduct of our foreign 
relations. The flow of foreign visitors 
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to the United States, on the other hand, 
has been a mere trickle, increasing 
slightly over the years, but only very 
slightly indeed. This discrepancy, I sub- 
mit, is a critical problem warranting 
vigorous action by the Congress. The 
advantages to our foreign policy of travel 
by American citizens abroad can and 
should be matched by the concomitant 
advantages of promoting the widespread 
knowledge and understanding of the 
United States which can only come from 
firsthand observation by foreign citizens. 

There are compelling reasons for 
action by Congress in the current ses- 
sion to encourage and facilitate foreign 
tourist travel in the United States. An 
immediately pressing reason is the sig- 
nificance of the travel dollar gap—the 
difference between the amounts spent by 
American travelers abroad and foreign 
visitors to the United States—for our 
overall balance of payments. The travel 
gap, which accounted for one-fourth of 
our total payments deficit in 1959, con- 
stituted almost one-third of the total 
imbalance in 1960, amounting to $1,150 
million. 

Equally compelling is the political, 
cultural, and educational significance of 
foreign tourism. The ignorance and 
misconceptions of the United States 
which prevail in many parts of the 
world, including even nations with whom 
we have close political and cultural ties, 
are a major asset to our Communist 
adversaries. This situation can be sub- 
stantially ameliorated by encouraging a 
large-scale flow of foreign visitors to see 
for themselves the true character of the 
American people and their democratic 
institutions. 

The extremely small proportions of 
foreign travel in the United States are 
amply illustrated by statistics compiled 
by the Department of State and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
During the fiscal year 1960, 670,833 vis- 
itors’ visas were issued to persons desir- 
ing to enter the United States for busi- 
ness, pleasure, education, and other 
temporary purposes. This figure, an all- 
time record, was a mere fraction of the 
number of Americans who traveled 
abroad during the same period. The 
country to whose nationals the highest 
number of visitors’ visas were issued was 
Mexico, with 127,868. The British Em- 
pire was second, with 84,809. Nationals 
of the U.S.S.R. received 3,053 visitors’ 
visas. 

The number of nonimmigrant visas is- 
sued has increased more or less con- 
sistently but only very modestly over 
the years since World War II. The 1960 
figure of 670,833 compares, for instance, 
with 252,978 in 1946, 339,889 in 1952, 
496,087 in 1956, and 612,824 in 1958. 
The total dropped to 595,079 in 1959, so 
that the increase of 13 percent which 
occurred in fiscal 1960 is in fact less im- 
pressive than it appears. 

The increase in the number of visitors 
to the United States has of course been 
reflected in increased dollar earnings 
from tourism. The Office of International 
Travel in the Department of Commerce 
reports that tourists from Western 
Europe spent 18 percent more travel dol- 
lars in the United States in the first 6 
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months of 1960 than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1959, while tourists from 
Latin America spent 13 percent more. 

These increases in foreign tourist 
spending, however, have been far too 
small even to stem the broadening of 
the travel-dollar gap, to say nothing of 
narrowing it. In 1958 Americans spent 
$1.8 billion abroad while foreigners spent 
$910 million in the United States, a gap 
of $890 million. In 1959 American 
tourists spent $2 billion abroad com- 
pared to $990 million spent by foreigners 
in the United States, a deficit of over $1 
billion. In 1960 the tourist gap rose, as 
I have already indicated, to $1,150 mil- 
lion. The critical factor, as indicated by 
these figures, is that while both the vol- 
ume and expenditures of foreign tourism 
in the United States are increasing, 
American travel and expenditures 
abroad are increasing more rapidly, 
with a consequent widening between 
payments and receipts in our interna- 
tional travel accounts. 

While the U.S. Government has done 
a good job over the past decade of en- 
couraging and facilitating travel by 
Americans abroad, its efforts to bring 
foreign visitors to this country have 
ranged from negligible at best to non- 
existent at worst. 

The Office of International Travel in 
the Department of Commerce is an ex- 
tremely modest agency. It has a total 
staff of only six people, including clerical 
personnel. Its budget was $58,000 for 
fiscal 1960, $161,000 for 1961. The func- 
tions of this office are essentially to 
coordinate international travel activities, 
to provide information, and generally to 
serve the travel industry as other offices 
in the Department of Commerce serve 
their various client industries. 

Prior to 1960, the Office of Interna- 
tional Travel was preeminently con- 
cerned with the promotion and facilita- 
tion of American travel abroad. The 
dramatic reversal of our balance-of-pay- 
ments position has resulted in a new 
focus of the Office’s activities on efforts 
to promote foreign tourism in the United 
States. The Travel Office acted as a 
sort of switching center for the private 
travel promotional activities connected 
with President Eisenhower’s proclama- 
tion of 1960 as “Visit United States of 
America Year.” 

Attached to the Office of Interna- 
tional Travel for purposes of maintain- 
ing liaison among the various agencies 
concerned in one way or another with 
international travel is an Interdepart- 
mental Travel Policy Committee com- 
posed of representatives on the Assistant 
Secretary level of 12 agencies. There is 
also a Travel Advisory Committee, con- 
sisting of 27 prominent executives from 
all segments of the travel industry. 

Whatever the merits of its perform- 
ance hitherto, the existing Office of In- 
ternational Travel is far too modest an 
agency in its staff, budget, and scope of 
operations. This agency simply is not 
constructed to cope with the large-scale 
economic, political, and cultural ques- 
tions inherent in the overall field of for- 
eign travel promotion. 

With a view to devising machinery 
suitable for the promotion of foreign 
tourist travel on a massive scale, I intro- 
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duced on January 26, 1961, a bill (H.R. 
3451) to establish a greatly expanded 
Office of International Travel in the De- 
partment of Commerce. A similar bill 
(H.R. 1950) was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. MouLpDER], on 
January 6, 1961, and companion legisla- 
tion (S. 610), introduced in the other 
body by Senator Macnuson of Washing- 
ton, was enacted by the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

This proposed legislation represents 
the culmination of several years of se- 
rious study of the problems of interna- 
tional travel. 

An amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957 sponsored by Senator JAVITS 
directed the Executive to undertake a 
report on barriers to international travel. 
The resulting report, prepared by Clar- 
ence B. Randall, was transmitted to the 
Congress on May 12, 1958. The Randall 
report pointed to the enormous political, 
economic, and cultural importance of in- 
ternational travel and elaborated on a 
general conclusion that “the U.S. travel 
operation has suffered from lack of em- 
phasis and stature.” The report decried 
the lack of coordination among separate 
agencies concerned with aspects of inter- 
national travel: visa requirements are 
handled by the State Department, entry 
eligibility by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, entry of goods by the 
Customs Bureau and the Department of 
Agriculture, health by the Public Health 
Service, tax matters by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Among the most important of Ran- 
dall’s recommendations were the follow- 
ing: First, vigorous efforts by the State 
Department to minimize the procedural 
details involved in obtaining visas; sec- 
ond, the establishment of an elevated in- 
ternational travel office—similar to the 
agency proposed by the bill which I have 
introduced; third, the fullest possible use 
for travel promotion purposes of State 
Department and USIA facilities abroad; 
and fourth, experimentation in the use 
of preinspection procedures by Immi- 
gration and Naturalization officials sta- 
tioned abroad. 

The Randall report was forwarded to 
Congress by the President in the spring 
of 1958 with no recommendations or en- 
dorsement and no action was initiated in 
the Congress at that time. 

A general invitation to foreign visitors 
was extended by President Eisenhower 
when on September 26, 1958, he issued 
a proclamation declaring 1960 to be 
“Visit the United States of America 
Year.” The President called upon Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials, as well as 
business, labor, agricultural, educational, 
and civic groups, to promote “Visit 
United States of America 1960” with ex- 
hibits, ceremonies, and other appropriate 
activities. No Federal funds were re- 
quested or provided for the “Visit United 
States of America” effort. 

The program was spearheaded and co- 
ordinated by the Office of International 
Travel and a 25-member Visit United 
States of America 1960 Committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce. 
In practice, the promotional effort was 
undertaken primarily by the travel in- 
dustry. An elaborate “Travel United 
States of America Portfolio”—a rather 
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poor effort, in my judgment—was com- 
piled by the National Association of 
Travel Organizations and distributed 
abroad in eight languages. The Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service con- 
tributed to the effort by designating 
some 90 young, blue-uniformed, multi- 
lingual female receptionists to act as 
“Welcome to America” staffs at major 
ports of entry. The Treasury waived 
the requirement for certification of com- 
pliance with tax laws for departing. tour- 
ists who had spent less than 60 days 
in the United States. “Visit United 
States of America” committees were or- 
ganized abroad by American embassies 
and consulates with the aid of travel 
agencies and the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice. 

Visit United States of America was a 
modest success at best. Tourist travel 
to the United States did increase some- 
what over 1959, but this was probably 
due less to the Visit United States of 
America promotion than to such factors 
as the rapidly mounting prosperity of 
Western Europe and consequent relaxa- 
tions of currency restrictions. 

The promoters of “Visit United States 
of America 1960” encountered two prin- 
cipal obstacles to their efforts. The first 
was the widespread apprehension among 
Europeans that travel in the United 
States would be prohibitively expen- 
sive—virtually nothing in the way of 
organized tours, package deals, and in- 
formative guide books was available to 
allay such fears. The second great ob- 
stacle was the popular impression among 
Europeans—by no means wholly un- 
founded—that virtually insuperable 
hurdles had to be overcome in order to 
acquire a visitor’s visa. 

At the NATO convention in Septem- 
ber 1960—the other NATO, that is— 
representatives of the tourist industry 
agreed that promotional activities had 
been pitifully inadequate but that the 
really forbidding obstacles to massive 
tourist travel in the United States were 
high costs and the redtape of entry 
procedures. 

Other assessments of Visit United 
States of America were even less chari- 
table. Warren E. Kraemer, first vice 
president for traffic and sales of the 
Scandinavian Airlines system, pro- 
nounced the effort a spectacular flop 
due to rigid enforcement of immigration 
regulations by unimaginative bureau- 
crats of the State and Justice Depart- 
ments, which agencies, according to 
Kraemer, threw obstacle after obstacle 
into the path of the foreign visitor. 
Time magazine on December 19, 1960, 
also pronounced the program a flop. 
Richard C. O’Brien, the travel expert in 
the State Department Bureau of Secu- 
rity and Consular Affairs, flatly averred 
that scarcely any tourists were attracted 
by the Visit United States of America 
effort. 

Visit United States of America, it 
seems clear, was a well-intentioned but 
grossly inadequate effort to deal with a 
problem of very large proportions. Not 
1 cent of Federal money was asked for 
or appropriated for the program. It was 
nonetheless the first undertaking on the 
part of the Federal Government to at- 
tract foreign visitors to the United 
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States. This first halfhearted effort 
must now be followed by larger efforts— 
efforts of a scope commensurate with the 
problem to be dealt with. 

My bill (H.R. 3451) to establish a new 
Office of International Travel and the 
companion bills introduced in this House 
and in the other body are designed to 
create adequate machinery for the pro- 
motion of massive tourist travel in the 
United States. 

Such legislation was enacted by the 
Senate in 1960 but failed of action in the 
House in the final weeks before adjourn- 
ment. This must be charged up as a 
gross failure of the 86th Congress. 

The genesis of last year’s Senate ac- 
tion was the dramatic reversal of recent 
years in our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. A study of foreign trade conducted 
by the staff of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
vealed the enormous importance of 
tourism as the largest single factor in 
the total deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. Hearings on travel legislation 
were conducted before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on May 2 and 3, 1960. Statements 
by representatives of various agencies 
of the executive branch, including the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for In- 
ternational Affairs were more or less un- 
favorable. A close study of these hear- 
ings suggests that these objections were 
motivated by bureaucratic conservatism 
and distaste for changes in administra- 
tive structure. Most of the witnesses 
at the hearings were representatives of 
various enterprises concerned in one way 
or another with international travel, and 
all of these witnesses expressed whole- 
hearted support of the proposed 
legislation. 

The committee reported a travel bill 
to the Senate favorably and unanimously 
after attaching substantial amendments 
to meet the objections of the Secretary 
of Commerce and others. In its report, 
the committee stressed the enormous 
significance of the travel gap, and above 
all, the fact that the gap is continually 
widening, at a rate exceeding $100 mil- 
lion a year. At the present rate, the 
United States will accumulate a travel 
deficit of over $20 billion during the 
coming decade. Rejecting the proposi- 
tion that the widening travel gap was an 
inevitable phenomenon, the committee 
affirmed in its report that the travel 
gap, in large measure, was the direct 
consequence of a long series of deliber- 
ate policies, followed by our own as well 
as foreign governments, to foster and 
promote travel from the United States, 
together with the almost total absence of 
any reciprocal program to encourage 
travel to this country. 

The travel bill as reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce was enacted by the Sen- 
ate on June 7, 1960. It was taken up in 
the House of Representatives on June 8 
and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, where it 
died. 

It is this bill, Mr. Speaker, based on 
the most thoroughgoing study of the 
problems and potentialities of foreign 
tourist travel in the United States, 
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which I introduced in the House on 
January 26, 1961. 

The bill which I have proposed would 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to develop, plan, and imple- 
ment a comprehensive program for the 
stimulation and encouragement of for- 
eign travel to the United States. The 
bill provides for the establishment in 
the Department of Commerce of a 
greatly enhanced Office of International 
Travel authorized to expend up to $5 
million a year on travel advertising and 
promotion. The new Office of Interna- 
tional Travel would be headed by a 
Presidentially appointed director who 
would also represent the Secretary of 
Commerce on any international travel 
committee that might be set up within 
the executive branch. The bill also 
calls for the establishment of travel of- 
fices in foreign countries as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State, may deem ad- 
visable. The bill provides further for 
the establishment of a Travel Advisory 
Board of 12 members, at least 6 of 
whom would be representatives of the 
various enterprises which constitute the 
travel industry. The Travel Advisory 
Board would advise and consult with 
the Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Travel and submit reports, at 
least once a year, to the Secretary of 
Commerce and to the Congress. 

The necessity for this legislation con- 
sists, as I have indicated, in urgent con- 
siderations of our balance-of-payments 
deficit as well as of political and cultural 
factors. The proposed expenditure of $5 
million represents a very small invest- 
ment indeed in relation to its potential 
returns. Foreign tourism is probably the 
only “export” of high earning potential 
which has been almost totally neglected 
by the Federal Government. While the 
U.S. Office of International Travel has 
been working on budgets of less than 
$100,000, Britain, for instance, spent $2.8 
million in 1958 for the British Travel and 
Holiday Association, France spent $2.6 
million for its Office of Tourism, India 
spent $1.5 million, the U.S.S.R. $500,000. 
Total foreign expenditures, public and 
private, designed to lure American trav- 
elers, probably exceeded $20 million in 
1958. Foreign governments and private 
enterprises have reaped handsome re- 
turns from their investments. It is high 
time that we did the same. 

There is every reason to believe, more- 
over, that a national program of tourist 
promotion will be easily self-supporting. 
Our own 50 States spend over $17 million 
a@ year on tourist promotion and their 
experience demonstrates that the 
amount spent is returned many times 
over in taxes resulting from tourist ex- 
penditures. It is estimated that $1 out 
of every $10 spent by foreign tourists in 
the United States ultimately finds its way 
to the Federal Treasury. Foreign tour- 
ists thus accounted in 1958 for over $85 
million in Federal revenue. 

For the reasons which I have outlined, 
Mr. Speaker—economic, political, cul- 
tural, and educational—the legislation 
which I propose is urgently needed. Ac- 
tion for the enactment of a travel bill is 
already completed in the other body. 
The bill was introduced there under bi- 
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partisan sponsorship and public hearings 
at which a broad range of travel industry 
representatives and other interested wit- 
nesses testified were held on February 2 
and 3, 1961. It is my earnest hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that the House will act prompt- 
ly and favorably on my bill. It is needed 
as a positive instrument for the advance- 
ment of our national interests. 

I should now like to invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to another very 
important aspect of the question of at- 
tracting foreign visitors, the problem of 
removing burdensome obstacles, incon- 
veniences, redtape, and even affronteries 
from the path of foreign nationals who 
wish to visit the United States. The es- 
tablishment of the new Office of Inter- 
national Travel will serve to advertise, 
encourage, and invite foreign visitors— 
it will in effect lay out the welcome mat. 
It will still remain then to open the door. 
The travel bill should and must be ac- 
companied by amendments to the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act and by 
reforms in administrative procedures de- 
signed to simplify and liberalize our ex- 
ceedingly complex and rigorous proce- 
dures for obtaining visas and undergoing 
immigration, health, and customs 
checks. The travel bill will constitute 
an invitation. The sincerity of that in- 
vitation can only be demonstrated by 
positive measures to ease our entry re- 
quirements for nonimmigrant visitors to 
the United States. It would be a serious 
blow to the good name of the United 
States if we were to undertake a con- 
certed program of tourist promotion and 
then subject the potential visitor to irri- 
tating and offensive obstacles to entry. 
To put it quite simply, if our tourist pro- 
gram is to succeed, we must first en- 
courage people to come—and we must 
then let them in. I wonder how many of 
my colleagues in the House realize that 
thousands of visitors to our shores, by 
the time they are through with the red- 
tape and the nonsense, come in with the 
feeling that they are not really wanted— 
that they are “foreign matter” that 
does not really matter much at that. 

For these reasons, Mr, Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to amend 
certain provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act relating to the pro- 
cedures of nonimmigrant entry into the 
United States. Legislation to remove 
redtape and delays and to relax burden- 
some regulations, in my judgment, is the 
indispensable concomitant to the bill 
proposing a new Office of International 
Travel. 

While in fairness the Department of 
State and the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service must be commended for 
significant measures already taken to 
ease entry requirements, there is still 
much to be done, both in the area of ad- 
ministrative regulations under existing 
law and through amendments to the law 
itself. While the executive agencies 
have not done all that they can to facili- 
tate nonimmigrant entry procedures, 
much unfair criticism has been leveled 
against them that should in fact be di- 
rected at overly rigorous provisions of 
the law that they are bound to execute. 

There are grave inequities in our im- 
position of severe entry requirements on 
the nationals of countries which have 
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paved a golden path for American visi- 
tors by eliminating visas, reducing cus- 
toms checks to a bare formality, and de- 
vising elaborate tourist facilities. Many 
applicants for American visitors’ visas, 
for example, are required to answer 
searching personal and political ques- 
tions contained in a preliminary visa ap- 
plication form—form FS-—257 AF—which 
may be required at the discretion of our 
consular officers. In the words of Paul 
J. C. Friedlander, the New York Times 
travel writer, in an article published on 
March 13, 1960: 

None of these questions help an American 
to explain to a European why the latter 
needs a visa to visit the United States when 
Western European countries require no visas 
of Americans. 

The visa process essentially involves 
the decision by an American consular 
officer to grant or deny a visa to an alien 
applicant. A consular refusal, as a rule, 
closes the door to the United States. 
The consular officer must make two basic 
determinations: first, whether the appli- 
cant must be classified as an immigrant 
or a nonimmigrant; second, whether the 
applicant meets the qualitative require- 
ments of the law. Although these qual- 
itative requirements are the same under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act for 
nonimmigrants as for immigrants, they 
are in practice less rigorously applied for 
temporary visitors. The consular officer 
is enjoined by the act from issuing a visa 
if he knows or has reason to believe that 
the alien is ineligible. 

The consular officer has broad discre- 
tionary powers. In describing the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of State 
for the administration of the immigra- 
tion laws, the act—section 104(a)—spe- 
cifically excepts the powers and duties 
conferred upon consular officers relating 
to the granting or refusal] of visas. This 
provision, in my judgment, confers un- 
duly arbitrary powers upon our consular 
Officials and should be amended to grant 
the Secretary of State full power to re- 
verse the denial of a visa by a consular 
Officer. The bill which I have today in- 
troduced contains a provision to that 
effect. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
frequently excessive zeal with which 
consular and immigration officers in- 
terrogate foreigners who wish to visit 
the United States is the fact that the 
Immigration and Nationality Act places 
on the applicant the entire burden of 
proof as to his genuinely nonimmigrant 
status. I refer to the provision, con- 
tained in section 214(b), that every 
alien “‘shall be presumed to be an immi- 
grant” until he establishes to the satis- 
faction of consular and visa officers that 
he is entitled to nonimmigrant status. 
With a view to relieving the prospective 
visitor of this unwarranted presumption 
as to his status and motives, and for 
purposes of relieving our consular and 
immigration officers of what amounts to 
a statutory mandate for overly zealous 
and often offensive examination of po- 
tential visitors, my bill calls for outright 
repeal of the presumption of immigrant 
status in the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. This illiberal provision is 
wholly incompatible with any program 
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of encouraging foreigners to visit the 
the United States and with the funda- 
mental proposition that international 
travel is as beneficial to the host as 
it is to the visitor. 

There has been substantial progress 
over the past 5 years in the liberaliza- 
tion of nonimmigrant visa procedures. 
A Presidential directive issued on May 
26, 1954, instructed the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Justice, and Treasury 
to take appropriate measures to simpli- 
fy all international travel procedures. 
The State Department issued a regula- 
tory amendment on June 30, 1955, 
which authorized the issuance of non- 
immigrant visas to most persons who 
were also registered on immigration 
lists. Simultaneously, the period of 
maximum validity of nonimmigrant 
visas was extended from 24 to 48 months 
for residents of countries which offer 
reciprocal privileges or require no visas 
of Americans. This measure was in ac- 
cord with sections 221(c) and 281 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which 
require that, insofar as practicable, the 
validity of nonimmigrant visas and fees 
therefor should be governed by 
reciprocity. 

After the issuance of the regulations 
of 1955, the State Department made rep- 
resentations to foreign governments for 
the liberalization of treatment of Amer- 
ican visitors, with the result that 65 
countries now issue 4-year nonimmi- 
grant visas without fee to American cit- 
izens or require no visas at all and the 
United States in turn issues 4-year no- 
fee visas to nationals of all these coun- 
tries. Fees for nationals of other coun- 
tries are governed by reciprocity. 

Under the statute visa requirements 
may be waived altogether on a recipro- 
cal basis only for nationals of foreign 
contiguous territory and adjacent is- 
lands, that is for Canada, Mexico, and 
the Caribbean area. The United States, 
therefore, cannot reciprocate visa 
waivers for most countries. This, I sub- 
mit, is highly offensive to many of our 
closest friends and allies abroad and a 
major obstacle to foreign tourist travel 
in the United States. Accordingly, the 
bill which I have today introduced calls 
for granting authority to the Secretary 
of State to waive nonimmigrant visas, in 
his discretion, for the nationals of any 
country which grants reciprocal waiver 
to Americans. This is the key provision 
of my bill, the true test of the sincerity 
of our invitation to foreigners to visit 
the United States. The Travel Office bill, 
if enacted, will lay out the welcome mat 
before our door. The authorization of 
liberal visa waivers on a reciprocal basis 
will open that door. 

The waiver of visas cannot of course 
be made mandatory but must be left to 
the discretion of the Secretary of State. 
It would be extremely unfortunate, how- 
ever, if the State Department were to 
interpret such discretionary authority as 
a mandate for maintaining the status 
quo if it so wishes. The Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General acting 
jointly have full authority under exist- 
ing legislation to waive nonimmigrant 
visas for Canada, Mexico, and the coun- 
tries of the Caribbean area. To date, 
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visa waiver has been granted only to 
Canadians. I strongly believe that such 
waiver should be extended at once to 
Mexico and at least some of the coun- 
tries of the Caribbean. The Congress, 
in granting broad new authority for 
waiver of visas on a reciprocal basis, 
should make very clear to the Depart- 
ment of State its expectation that the 
Department will exercise this authority 
liberally, with due regard for the legis- 
lative objectives of encouraging a greatly 
increased flow of foreign visitors to the 
United States. 

The statutory requirement of finger- 
printing visa applicants was modified by 
Congress in 1957. This wise legislative 
enactment eliminated an irritating, in- 
sulting, and unnecessary requirement 
and the State Department now does not 
fingerprint nonimmigrant visa appli- 
cants of any nationality. 

Visa application forms have been 
standardized. The official nonimmi- 
grant visa application has been revised 
and simplified and now consists of a 
single-copy 3 by 5 card—form FS-257— 
requiring about 10 items of informa- 
tion, most of them required by statute. 
The preliminary questionnaire—form 
FS-257 AF—contains searching personal 
and political questions which are some- 
times found highly offensive by visa 
applicants. This preliminary form is 
required relatively infrequently and is 
designed for cases where there is some 
question, in the judgment of the con- 
sular Officer, as to the eligibility or bona 
fide nonimmigrant status of the appli- 
cant. The requirement of this prelimi- 
nary form is entirely at the discretion of 
consular officers, who too often give un- 
due offense by poor judgment in requir- 
ing this form of respectable and repu- 
table foreign citizens. It does not seem 
feasible to impose legislative restrictions 
on consuls in the use of this form, but 
the State Department should make fur- 
ther efforts to overcome current abuses 
and might very well issue precise in- 
structions to consular officers governing 
the proper occasions for the use of form 
FS-257 AF. 

New nonimmigrant visa regulations, 
commendably designed to expedite and 
simplify visa issuance, went into effect 
on January 1, 1960. These regulations 
are editorially simplified and more logi- 
cally organized. The requirement that 
an oath be administered in connection 
with a nonimmigrant visa application 
has been wisely eliminated and the ap- 
plicant is now required only to declare 
the truth of the information given on 
the application form. 

Double entry visas have been granted 
since 1956 on the basis of reciprocity 
and provision has now been made for 
easy revalidation of single-entry visas. 
Under prior regulations a visa could not 
be revalidated unless the alien was 
abroad. Under the new regulations re- 
validations up to a maximum period of 
4 years can be accomplished by mail to 
the consular office which issued the origi- 
nal visa. 

An applicant for a nonimmigrant 
visa, or other interested parties, may, 
in cases of refusal, appeal to the De- 
partment of State, which in turn may 
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call upon consular officers to submit re- 
ports in cases in which there is any in- 
dication that a visa may have been re- 
fused erroneously. The Department, 
however, may not direct a consular offi- 
cer to issue a visa in any case, but it can 
give the consular officer an advisory 
opinion, and if an error in interpreta- 
tion of the law has been made, the De- 
partment’s ruling is binding. 

The regulations provide that a visa 
shall be refused only upon a ground spe- 
cifically set out in the law or regulations 
issued thereunder. They further provide 
that consideration must be given to any 
evidence submitted indicating that the 
ground for a prior refusal no longer 
exists. The Department or the principal 
consular officer at a post may request 
review of a case and final action by a 
consular officer other than the one who 
originally considered the application. 

These provisions are laudable as far 
as they go, but the visa applicant is still 
subject to the arbitrary authority of a 
consular.officer. To remedy, or at least 
alleviate this situation, the legislation 
which I have today introduced provides 
for specific authorization for the Secre- 
tary of State, after due investigation, to 
reverse any refusal of a visa. 

Having obtained his visa and traveled 
to the United States, the visitor may still 
be denied entry by Immigration and 
Naturalization authorities. Here too 
procedures have been _ substantially 
eased, especially, as I have already 
noted, in connection with the Visit 
United States of America—1960 pro- 
gram. 

The first official whom the incoming 
tourist sees is the public health officer, 
to whom he must show his vaccination 
certificate. If he comes from an area 
where other diseases are currently 
prevalent, he may be required to show 
other certificates of immunization. The 
health officer acts as a medical adviser 
to the immigration officer, advising him 
on exclusions for reasons of physical or 
mental defectiveness. 

Next, the visitor sees the immigration 
officer, to whom he presents his passport, 
visa, and form I-94. Form I-94, issued 
by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, is a small identification card 
which is given to the visitor on board 
ship or plane. The visitor tells the im- 
migration officer how long he wishes to 
remain in the United States and the offi- 
cer stamps the passport and form I-94, 
indicating the duration for which entry 
is authorized and in what capacity the 
visitor is entering—for example, “B-1” 
indicates business, ‘‘B-2” pleasure. One 
copy of form I-94 is retained by the im- 
migration authorities; the other is 
stapled to the visitor’s passport. 

It should be emphasized that the 
validity period of the visa has nothing 
to do with the period for which the visi- 
tor is granted permission to remain in 
the United States. The latter is deter- 
mined by the immigration authorities, 
the maximum period for visitors being 6 
months. The visitor must leave the 
country by the terminal date stamped on 
his I-94 form or apply to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service for an 
extension. Approximately 70 percent of 
all initial requests for extension are 
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granted. If an extension of stay is 
denied, the visitor has an extra 30 days 
beyond the terminal date stamped on his 
I-94 form to leave the country. 

The final step in the entry process is 
customs inspection. In rare instances, 
the immigration officer may query the 
eligibility of the visitor to enter the 
United States. In such cases, the visitor 
is held for a hearing before a special 
inquiry officer under a procedure which 
is prescribed by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. In practice, this pro- 
cedure is applied to nonimmigrants 
only under the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

Having cleared the three hurdles— 
health, immigration, and customs—the 
visitor is at liberty to travel anywhere in 
the United States without restrictions. 

The purpose of both visa proceedings 
abroad and immigrations checks at our 
ports of entry is largely designed to dis- 
tinguish the bona fide visitor from the 
potential immigrant or person who, 
once he enters the United States as a 
nominal tourist, will seek to employ 
various devices in order to remain on a 
permanent basis. What we have now is 
an unnecessarily cumbersome and fre- 
quently offensive system of double 
screening of potential visitors—first by 
visa Officials abroad and then by im- 
migration authorities at our ports of 
entry. 

For reasons which I have indicated, I 
think it imperative that the law be 
amended to authorize waiver of visas for 
visitors from any country which extends 
the same courtesy to the United States. 
The waiver of visas on a large scale, I am 
well aware, will greatly increase the 
burden of screening visitors by Immi- 
gration and Naturalization officials. 
Moreover, it will raise the possibility that 
large numbers of people who fail to 
meet eligibility requirements will be 
turned back only when they reach our 
shores—a far worse situation than the 
denial of visas in the first instance. 

It seems eminently desirable, there- 
fore, that a system of preinspection by 
health and immigration officials be es- 
tablished in all countries for whose na- 
tionals nonimmigrant visas are waived. 
Under the legislation which I have today 
introduced, the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would be authorized respec- 
tively, with the consent of the Secretary 
of State, to station immigration and 
health officials in one or more of our 
consulates in each of the countries for 
which the Secretary of State may 
waive the requirement of nonimmigrant 
visas. Submission to such preinspection 
procedures in their own countries should 
be entirely voluntary for foreign na- 
tionals, who would be free, if they chose, 
to defer the immigration check until 
they reached an American port of entry. 
Preinspection, in short, should be pro- 
vided as a convenience and a service and 
not imposed as an additional obstacle to 
visiting the United States. 

Even with the implementation of the 
reforms which I have proposed, there 
will remain the extremely awkward situ- 
ation in which four separate agencies, 
each responsible to a separate executive 
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department, exercise jurisdiction over 
the entry of foreigners into the United 
States. Jurisdiction over visas will re- 
main, as it should, under the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs in the 
Department of State; immigration 
checks will still be conducted by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
which is under the Department of Jus- 
tice; health checks will remain under 
the Public Health Service, which is part 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and customs controls will 
remain with the Bureau of Customs 
under the Department of the Treasury. 

The Congress should undertake a seri- 
ous study of the feasibility of unifying 
the last three of these functions—immi- 
gration, health, and customs—under a 
single agency. The difficulties of pos- 
sible unification are readily apparent, 
and a workable scheme for unification 
does not come easily to mind. Never- 
theless, the fracturing of the entry pro- 
cedure under three separate jurisdic- 
tions is perhaps needlessly cumbersome 
from an administrative point of view 
and unduly complicated and irksome for 
the incoming foreigner. It would be ex- 
tremely worthwhile, therefore, for the 
Congress to designate an appropriate 
instrumentality to subject existing im- 
migration, health, and customs proce- 
dures to a thorough review and analysis, 
to examine the feasibility and possible 
schemes for administrative unification, 
and to report back its recommendations 
to the Congress. My own studies of the 
subject will continue. 

Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to summarize 
the proposals contained in the bill which 
I have today introduced: 

First. The Immigration and National- 
ity Act would be amended to authorize 
the Secretary of State to waive nonim- 
migrant visas for the nationals of any 
country which grants reciprocal privi- 
leges for nationals of the United States. 
This, as I have suggested, is the key pro- 
vision of my bill, the true test of the 
sincerity of our invitation to foreigners 
to visit the United States, and a simple 
but significant act of amity and reci- 
procity toward nations which have long 
since extended this courtesy to the 
United States. 

Second. The act—section 104(a)— 
would be amended to give the Secretary 
of State full authority to reverse the de- 
nial of a visa by a consular officer. The 
Secretary of State would thus be given 
the ultimate authority over the visa proc- 
ess that he now does not have. 

Third. The clause in section 214(b) 
which deems that “every alien shall be 
presumed to be an immigrant” until he 
establishes to the satisfaction of con- 
sular and immigration officials that he is 
entitled to nonimmigrant status would 
be stricken from the act. 

Fourth. The act would be amended to 
provide for the stationing of immigra- 
tion and health officials, at the discretion 
respectively of the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and with the consent of the 
Secretary of State, in one or more of 
our consulates in any country for whose 
nationals the Secretary of State should 
waive the requirement of nonimmigrant 
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visas. Submission to such preinspec- 
tion procedures would be entirely volun- 
tary for foreign nationals wishing to 
visit the United States. 

This legislation, Mr. Speaker, com- 
bined with the bill providing for an ag- 
grandized Office of International Travel, 
is designed to accomplish two things: to 
encourage foreign visitors to come to the 
United States, and to foliow up this in- 
vitation by easing the path of entry in 
every possible way. The second purpose 
is the indispensable corollary of the first. 
It is not enough merely to exhort consu- 
lar and immigration officials to be less 
suspicious and more courteous. The 
matter is too important to rest ulti- 
mately on the discretion of any officials, 
regardless of how able and conscientious 
they may be. The bill which I have in- 
troduced is designed to render manda- 
tory under law an objective which is 
mandatory in fact for the advancement 
of our own national interests. 

The promotion and facilitation of for- 
eign tourist travel in the United States 
is on all possible counts good policy and 
good sense. The most immediately 
pressing reason is the necessity for posi- 
tive action to help mitigate the alarming 
deficit in our balance of payments. 
Probably more important in the long run 
is the need to open new and vitally need- 
ed channels of communication between 
the American people and our friends all 
over the world, especially the democratic 
peoples of the nascent North Atlantic 
community. The ignorance and miscon- 
ceptions of America that prevail in many 
parts of the world constitute an appall- 
ing obstacle to the advancement of our 
foreign policy objectives and, conse- 
quently, a positive asset to our Commu- 
nist adversaries. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker—eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, and educa- 
tional__a vigorous new effort is required 
to encourage foreigners to travel in the 
United States. My proposed amend- 
ments to the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, as well as the bill to establish 
a new Office of International Travel, 
are designed to advance this effort with 
the vigor and urgency that it warrants. 
It is my earnest hope that the House 
will act promptly and favorably on both 
of these bills. They are needed as posi- 
tive instruments for the advancement 
of our national interests. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman stated 
680,000. The figures that I have show 
that in 1959 there were 1,024,954. The 
exact figures for 1960 are not available, 
but by the best estimates that the Jus- 
tice Department has it is 1,140,736. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Well, I have my fig- 
ures from the State Department, and 
what we are talking about is “visas 
issued.” 'The Immigration Service prob- 
ably gave you the figures for nonvisa 
as well as visa visitors—Canadians for 
example. I took my figures from the 
State Department because it is the 
State Department that has the responsi- 
bility for issuing visas. I will be happy 
to get together with the gentleman and 
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compare these other figures at a later 
date 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How does the gentle- 
man expect to get very much money in- 
to the United States from foreign tour- 
ists when they are coming here now in 
droves, with all their expenses paid by 
the American taxpayers? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman un- 
doubtedly is referring to certain pro- 
grams sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment, international student, and other 


cultural and educational exchange 
programs. 
Mr. GROSS. I would not limit it to 


the State Department or any other one 
department. Almost every department 
and agency is spending money for that 
and other similar purposes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would suggest to 
the distinguished gentleman that these 
cultural and educational exchange pro- 
grams are not exaggerated. They are 
modest in extent. The rewards from 
those programs are enormously profit- 
able in terms of good-will relationships. 
I do not deny that there have been 
shortcomings, errors, mistakes; but on 
the whole these are sensible programs. 

Mr. GROSS. I was not addressing 
myself to that point. I am pointing out 
that the American taxpayers are now 
bringing these people here by the thous- 
ands and paying all their bills. I do not 
know where the gentleman expects to 
get this foreign tourist business he is 
talking about. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is a _ subject 
quite apart from the one to which I am 
specifically addressing myself. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. How would the enact- 
ment of any legislation by the Con- 
gress—and I assure the gentleman I am 
deeply interested in what he is trying to 
do—affect the laws of the various na- 
tions which prohibit their nationals 
from taking money out of their own 
countries? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman has 
touched upon a question of great im- 
portance. I think we have a duty in 
this country to do whatever we can to 
persuade those countries that do have 
such laws—and which are rethinking 
them, as the gentleman knows—to do 
whatever they can to relax those restric- 
tions that they now have. But in the 
prosperous countries of Europe—Ger- 
many, for example, where there is a 
dollar surplus—it seems to me that a 
great deal could be done to encourage 
travel to the United States and have 
them spend those dollars in this country. 
Moreover, many of the prosperous coun- 
tries have already substantially liberal- 
ized their restrictions on foreign cur- 
rency purchases. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I _ should 
like to commend the gentleman from 
New York for a very fine statement. He 
is certainly pointing up an area where 
with appropriate action we might do 
something to reverse what he calls the 
tourist deficit. In these days where we 
need additional dollars it seems to me 
that we could easily do more to encour- 
age our foreign friends to visit this coun- 
try. I think this approach is a very 
practical one. 

May I ask the gentleman this question 
in connection with that: I wonder 
whether the gentleman does not think it 
is more important for us to encourage 
foreign visitors to spend more of their 
money in our country than it would be 
for us perhaps to reduce the duty-free 
allowance that we allow our own citizens 
when they return from foreign travel. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Absolutely; much 
more important, although I do not mean 
to suggest that the question of a reduc- 
tion in the duty-free allowance is not 
important. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman men- 
tioned West Germany’s being a country 
with a dollar surplus. May I remind 
the gentleman that a good deal of that 
comes from the $4.76 import duty that 
West Virginia pays for imports of bitu- 
minous coal from West Germany. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain a little further the $5 million ap- 
propriation and how this money is to be 
spent, particularly in comparison with 
the many millions of dollars that New 
York and Florida spend to try to attract 
people from other States into their 
States? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman’s ques- 
tion is a good one. Let me point out 
that the States do spend a good deal of 
money in order to attract visitors to their 
States from other States, and also visi- 
tors from abroad. My research indicates 
that the 50 States spend in the neighbor- 
hood of $17 million a year on tourist 
promotion. Their experience, it seems 
to me, demonstrates that the amount 
spent is returned many times over in 
taxes resulting from tourist expenditure. 
It is estimated that $1 out of every $10 
spent by the foreign tourist in the United 
States ultimately finds its way into the 
Federal Treasury. Foreign tourists thus 
accounted in 1958 for over $85 million in 
Federal revenue. In order to do this, 
you have to have a self-starting machine. 
This business does not grow and prosper 
in and of itself. Countries have demon- 
strated and shown that there is a direct 
relationship between the amount of flow 
of people into their areas and the effort 
they have put into promotion. 

This last fall I was in the Middle East 
and Far East. I was interested in the 
efforts being made by two countries in 
particular to promote travel and tourism 
to those countries, and the immense re- 
wards that have accrued to them as a re- 
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sult. I refer to India and Israel. In 
both of these countries there is a min- 
ister who is responsible for tourism. It 
is big business. As I pointed out, the 
tourist gap here is the difference be- 
tween expenditures by foreigners in this 
country and expenditures by Americans 
abroad. This difference is conceded by 
all, I think, to be the single biggest item 
in the dollar gap we have now. 

I do not suggest we make a Cabinet of- 
ficer out of the proposed head of the Of- 
fice of Tourism in this country, but I do 
suggest that with equipment, with funds, 
and with encouragement from the Con- 
gress and from the executive branch, we 
can adopt promotion procedures, adver- 
tising booklets, package tours, coopera- 
tive arrangements with private industry, 
and so forth. 

It is going to require also, I expect, the 
aid of consultants and experts on the 
subject. It is a highly professional busi- 
ness and one that needs professional 
help. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. There are several commer- 
cial enterprises within the United States 
which seek to attract American tourists 
to other countries. I assume that these 
planes and boats move in both direc- 
tions and that the people who own ho- 
tels in foreign countries and in this 
country would as soon rent a room to a 
foreigner in the United States as vice 
versa. Are these companies spending as 
much money, do you know, trying to at- 
tract tourists to this country as they are 
in seeking to attract our people? 

Mr. LINDSAY. No, I do not think 
they do. But more of them are now en- 
couraging foreigners to come to the 
United States. They have discovered 
that to do this they have to hold out the 
hope that when people get here, life will 
not be as complex and as difficult as 
these people sometimes think. But it is 
interesting to note that since introduc- 
ing this legislation and discussing this 
subject, the largest amount of mail I 
have received on the subject has been 
from those groups that you would think 
might normally resist having the Fed- 
eral Government take part in this ac- 
tivity. The mail I have received indi- 
cates that private industry fully recog- 
nizes that there is a lack of coordinated 
effort in the business of attracting for- 
eigners to this country. 

Mr. KYL. Is it quite obvious that 
this demand for legislation of the type 
that you have been talking about comes 
from folks who are genuinely interested 
in the balance of payments and so forth? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes. 

Mr. KYL. Rather than from com- 
merical enterprises which would profit 
from same? 

Mr. LINDSAY. It comes from both 
groups. I call your attenticn to this: 
The figures show that the travel gap ac- 
counted for one-fourth of our total pay- 
ments deficit in 1959. You can check 
this with the Department of the Treas- 
ury. It constituted almost one-third of 
the total imbalance in 1960. In actual 
dollar value, the gap in 1960 amounted 
to $1,150 million. 
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Mr. KYL. The gentleman is making 
an excellent statement on a subject 
which needs consideration, and I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The gentleman is 
making an excellent point right there at 
this stage of the development of his re- 
marks. I would like to commend the 
gentleman on his effort. I would like 
to advert, if I may, to the gentleman’s 
statement with reference to the origin 
of a substantial portion of the dollar gap. 
He said that travel was responsible for 
a large part of the dollar gap. Does the 
gentleman have a breakdown as to what 
part is due to money spent for business 
purposes as distinguished from that 
spent for private pleasure? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Idonot. It is an im- 
portant breakdown and I will try to 
develop it as I pursue my research in 
this field. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I think it would 
be very important. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. Does the gentleman 
have any figures which would reflect a 
comparison between the dollars spent 
by an American tourist abroad and what 
a foreign tourist spends in the United 
States? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I have only the total 
sum, which was over a billion dollars in 
the last fiscal year, but I do not have the 
breakdown on an individual basis. 

Mr. COLLIER. Would the gentleman 
think the average would be anywhere 
near the same? Would it not con- 
ceivably be that the average American 
tourist going abroad spends far more in 
foreign countries than the average 
visitor from a foreign country spends 
in the United States when he comes 
here? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think that is a fair 
conclusion. As the gentleman knows, 
there has been a proposal by the admin- 
istration to reduce the duty-free allow- 
ance from $500 per person to $100 per 
person. How much difference this might 
make is difficult for me at this point to 
say. I certainly think it is one that, 
while it may irritate some people, might 
go far toward correcting the specific im- 
balance to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. COLLIER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that the simple reduction of 
the amount that an American tourist 
may bring back into this country is ac- 
tually but a flyspeck compared to what 
goes abroad through other channels? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am not so sure I 
would call it a flyspeck in view of the 
enormous prosperity of Europe at the 
present time. I think a great many 
Americans are not fully cognizant of 
the extent to which Western Europe has 
prospered very suddenly and very re- 
cently. This is one reason why we are 
in the process of rethinking our entire 
competitive position. It is necessary 
for the United States to learn how to 
compete with foreign countries in many 
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areas, including the tourist business. It 
is very difficult; but I think the gentle- 
man will agree with me that, in view of 
the enormous prosperity of Europe, the 
imbalance, that. is to say, the amount 
of -hard currency that is left in this 
country as a result of foreign tourist 
travel in the United States versus the 
amount of American dollars left abroad 
as a result of American travel, is bound 
to shrink. Let’s help it to shrink. 

Mr. COLLIER. Taking the total 
number of American tourists who go 
abroad and multiplying this by the pres- 
ent maximum, assuming no legislation 
is adopted to bring it down to the $100 
figure, this would in fact still be a fly- 
speck, would it not, compared to the 
billions that flow abroad through other 
channels, justified in some cases and in 
others perhaps not? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Possibly so. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Is it the gentle- 
man’s contention that this review pro- 
cedure would simplify rather than com- 
plicate the matter? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman may 
misunderstand my point. I did not mean 
to leave the impression that we should 
establish appeal procedures. I do say 
that there are times when the Secretary 
of State or his immediate designate 
should have the power to order a re- 
versal of the decision of the consular 
officer, This is not an appeal procedure. 
An appeal procedure presumably would 
be an appeal in Washington with all the 
trappings that go with an administrative 
appeal. I do not propose this, because I 
can understand exactly the point the 
gentleman is making. You could come 
up with a procedural structure that 
would be so complex that you would de- 
feat the very purpose that you are trying 
to achieve. But, I am saying let us take 
the total burden off the field officer so 
that the decision he makes in his own 
mind is not ultimately the final one and 
let us give the ultimate superior, the 
Secretary of State, the power to enter in, 
if he so wishes, and say, ‘““We think you 
are wrong. Go ahead and grant the 
visa.” 

Mr. BROMWELL. It would occur to 
me that if the purpose of the amendment 
is to expedite the flow of people to the 
United States, to involve two people 
rather than one would have the opposite 
effect. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Not necessarily so. 
You have, in effect, two people in admin- 
istrative practice right now. The regula- 
tions of the State Department provide 
that the next ranking consular official 
may alter the decision of his junior, But 
this is confined to consular officials 
abroad. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

An editorial in the Washington Star 
of last year recalled an incident from 
the life of the late Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, Oliver Wendell Holmes. The Jus- 
tice was preparing his income tax re- 
turn with the help of a secretary. The 
secretary commented that she felt it to 
be unfair for a Justice of the Supreme 
Court to be so taxed. “I like taxes,” 
said the Justice, “with them a man buys 
civilization.” 

This is indeed a true conclusion but 
few people think it through to that 
point. Taxes do buy civilization. And 
especially do they buy the peculiar 
American civilization which has seen the 
capitalist system flourish as it never did 
in the days of little taxes. It has 
flourished for many reasons but one of 
these reasons is that taxes have provided 
the capitalist system with a social 
conscience. 

Ours is a civilization which provides 
hospital and medical care for the in- 
digent poor and looks after the public 
health. It provides roads and a high- 
way system because the people of our 
civilization desire mobility. Ours is a 
civilization which pays for public schools 
because our people demand education 
and our way of life requires it. The tax 
structure will again and again be re- 
modeled and reshaped but the need for 
taxes will continue. 

Mr. Speaker, while I call this a tax 
reduction bill, I do believe that its en- 
actment will have just the opposite 
effect and will in the long run provide 
more revenue for our National Treasury 
and thus continue to meet the growing 
and expanding needs of a nation still 
far from reaching the saturation point 
of growth. 

This bill will increase the annual al- 
lowance of deductions for personal in- 
come exemptions from $600 to $800, to 
become effective the beginning of the 
1961 taxable year. 

I am convinced that the present fig- 
ure of $600 is wholly unrealistic now 
and has been for some time. The soar- 
ing cost of living has made it impossible 
to support an individual for 1 year on 
$600. Recent cost of living index figures 
published by the Department of Labor 
place this figure at 127.4, January 1961. 
This is an alltime high. 

In proposing to adjust our tax allow- 
ance in such a manner I believe that 
we should bring our structure of taxa- 
tion into a more realistic position. By 
doing so we shall give the general econ- 
omy a much-needed boost. This meas- 
ure, if enacted substantially as I have 
introduced it, will release over $100 mil- 
lion a week into the economy—spendable 
income released into the marketplace 
thereby providing substantial stimulus 
to the national economy. 

The need for such a stimulus at this 
point is urgent. Unemployment is at 
its highest peak since World War II. 

For the current fiscal year the pre- 
vious administration anticipated a $4 bil- 
lion surplus but that has dwindled away 
because of a gradual but persistent de- 
terioration of business conditions. In 
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fiscal year 1958 we saw what a decline 
in business conditions can do for our 
Federal budget. In that year we expe- 
rienced the highest peacetime deficit in 
our history. This deficit was some $12 
billion. This was not brought about 
because of spending appropriated by the 
Congress, nor was it because of emer- 
gency over spending by Federal agencies. 
Our peacetime deficit was produced be- 
cause the business recession of that year 
reduced taxable income and thereby re- 
duced Federal income. The Federal 
Government simply cannot allow busi- 
ness to slump again as it did in 1958 if 
it can be avoided. 

Other indicators also show economic 
decline. There is the problem of the out- 
flow of gold from the United States. 
The number of jobs in steel, automobiles, 
and machinery are down. Inventories, 
though recent figures show a decline, are 
still at a near record high. 

Obviously we are experiencing another 
recession and we must act quickly to 
avert further decline and to help speed 
recovery. The President has shown 
much concern over this situation and I 
applaud his actions. 

It is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that one 
of the most effective ways to deal with 
the problem is to increase the net spend- 
able income of America’s people. In- 
creasing the personal income tax exemp- 
tion immediately will place over a hun- 
dred million dollars a week extra into 
circulation. With more money to spend, 
more goods will be purchased. More 
services will be required. Inventories 
will be decreased and with decreased in- 
ventories the production lines will again 
become busy. Bound to follow as a re- 
sult of that, if appears to me, is an in- 
crease in the number of employed and 
increased tax revenues as a result of 
stepped-up industrial activity. 

There is another very important area 
of our national life and concern which 
will be benefited by this bill. It is the 
all-important field of education. This 
provision will almost immediately allow 
more parents to put aside more money 
for the education of their children. It 
will provide encouragement to children 
who should and wish to attend college 
and at the same time it will contribute 
toward providing the college trained 
youth which our country needs at a 
minimum of expense to the taxpayer. 
This, I think, is one of the bill’s most 
important benefits. 

There is yet another very good reason 
why I have introduced this bill, Mr. 
Speaker. This bill contains provisions 
which will help just about every man 
and woman in the Nation and especially 
will it help the so-called little man, 
whose take-home pay would automati- 
cally be increased by the provisions of 
this bill. This will allow more money 
for food and milk, for rent and car 
payments, household appliances, home 
mortgages, and many of the services 
needed to maintain the contemporary 
American home. 

I believe that every reasonable means 
must be used to avert a more serious re- 
cession. One of our most important 
duties at this session of Congress will be 
to act and act quickly to avert further 
economic stagnation. I feel confident 
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that a broad attack will be made on this 
problem to reverse current trends of high 
unemployment, slowed growth, and bad 
business conditions. One of the main 
weapons with which to deal with the 
problem quickly is to place additional 
spendable income into the hands of the 
consumer. 

Now is the time to bring our tax struc- 
ture into better perspective. The $800 
deduction allowance is realistic and fair. 
The effect that enactment of this meas- 
ure will have on the national economy 
is urgently needed. 

I earnestly hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee will hold early hear- 
ings on this bill. Action is needed. It 
is needed now. 





BEWARE OF CAMPAIGN TO RE- 
STRAIN GROWTH OF RAILROAD 
PIGGYBACKING 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 15 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks and that they be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is presently underway a campaign to 
deprive the public of one of the most 
promising transportation developments 
of our time. That development is pig- 
gybacking, which is the colorful term 
used to describe the movement of truck 
trailers, automobiles, and containers on 
railroad flatcars. 

In recent weeks, some Members of the 
Congress including myself have received 
numerous letters demanding Govern- 
ment action to restrain the growth of 
Ppiggybacking, especially for the move- 
ment of new automobiles, on grounds 
that it is enabling railroads to take busi- 
ness from trucks and hence putting 
truckdrivers out of work. 

In a recent edition of the Teamsters 
monthly magazine, as well as in several 
specially prepared publications, team- 
sters and their wives and friends have 
been urged to write Members of Congress 
demanding special measures to curtail 
piggyback growth and thereby protect 
teamsters from railroad competition. 

I can remember, as I am sure many 
of you can, when virtually all new au- 
tomobiles moved by railroad. Then 
came vast Government expenditures for 
the construction of fine new highways 
and with these the development of new 
type trucks and trailers capable of car- 
trying several automobiles direct from 
factory loading ramps to the dealer’s 
door. 

This was a service that appealed 
greatly to the automobile manufacturers. 
And because the costly highways and 
other required facilities were provided 
largely by Government, it was also com- 
petitive in price. The result was in- 
evitable. The automobile companies 
turned to trucks, and the railroads lost 
virtually all of the new automobile 
traffic. 

Now the railroads have devised means 
of providing a still better service at lower 
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cost. Piggybacking is proving itself not 
only in the movement of new automo- 
biles, but also for a wide range of com- 
modities. Its development particularly 
in the last few years has been little short 
of spectacular. Last year, with most 
other classes of railroad traffic on the 
decline, piggyback traffic showed an in- 
crease of about one-third. As compared 
with 1958, the increase was more than 
double. 

Underlying this remarkable growth is 
a firm foundation of technological im- 
provement, which includes not only such 
general improvements as dieselization, 
fully automatic freight classification 
yards, and centralized traffic control, but 
also a wide variety of technological 
breakthroughs in particular problem 
areas. Among the latter are develop- 
ments in methods and equipment for 
loading and unloading trailers and in 
new types of freight cars, some capable 
of hauling two fully loaded trailers and 
the trilevel automobile carrier handling 
up to 12 standard size automobiles or 15 
of the compact variety. 

Improvements of this kind are the real 
reason for the railroads’ improved com- 
petitive capability. As always the real 
beneficiaries are the users of transporta- 
tion and the public as a whole. 

The Teamsters’ publications have 
stated that the ICC favors railroads, is 
railroad oriented, and have charged that 
the ICC has been packed with prorail- 
road people. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, Of the 10 Commissioners pres- 
ently on the ICC—there is 1 vacancy— 
only 2 have had railroad experience of 
any kind. One of these spent 6 years 
in railroad work, leaving in 1925; and 
the other 3 years with a State railroad 
association, leaving in 1949. 

Nine of the Commissioners have legal 
backgrounds, and all 10 had distin- 
guished themselves in private or Gov- 
ernment work before their appointment 
to the Commission. One is a former 
Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky, pres- 
ident of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, and special circuit 
judge; another is a former assistant 
attorney general of Colorado; another 
is a former assistant attorney general 
of Texas; and another a former Mem- 
ber of Congress and general counsel of 
the U.S. Post Office Department. 

The Nation is fortunate indeed to 
have attracted men of such high caliber 
to direct the affairs of this unit of Gov- 
ernment. 

One of the Teamsters’ publications 
asserts that— 

It is a matter of undisputed fact that the 
trucking industry is paying more than its 
share of the cost of the Federal highway 
program. 


If this be an undisputed fact, it is 
certainly news to the Congress, which 
in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
directed that a study be made for the 
purpose of making available to Congress 
information on the basis of which it 
may determine what taxes should be im- 
posed by the United States, and in what 
amounts, in order to assure, insofar as 
practicable, an equitable distribution of 
the tax burden among the various 
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classes of persons using the Federal- 
aid highways or otherwise deriving ben- 
efits from such highways. 

The Bureau of Public Roads in its 
recent report to Congress declares that 
the heavy vehicles, particularly the ve- 
hicle combinations—as compared with 
light vehicles and automobiles—are not 
bearing their share of highway costs. 
Further information on this subject will 
be available after results of the recently 
completed Illinois road test have been 
analyzed and submitted to Congress 
about the middle of the year. 

The Teamsters also express concern 
that loss of truck traffic to piggyback 
will mean reduced revenues from the 
fuel tax and from license and registra- 
tion fees for Federal, State, and local 
goverments. Overlooked is the enor- 
mous reduction in highway wear and 
tear and the positive and very substan- 
tial benefits in increased safety and 
convenience for other users of highways, 

Another point one of the Teamsters’ 
publications asserts is that in time of 
war the railroads, despite their boasts, 
would be the least effective and least 
dependable form of transportation. As 
a member of a special Armed Services 
Subcommittee which last year conducted 
an extensive investigation into the 
adequacy of transportation systems in 
support of the national defense effort in 
event of mobilization, I should like to 
call attention to our conclusion which 
appears in the report of October 10, 
1959, as follows: 

No plans for transport dependence can 
fail to take into account the railroad in- 
dustry. 

The versatility and adaptability of rail 
transport, as thoroughly demonstrated on a 
worldwide basis under all kinds of condi- 
tions, is but one of the reasons why military 
logistical planning is built around the rail- 
roads for the bulk of its freight and pas- 
senger movements. The other forms of 
transport, important as they are to the 
total need, are auxiliary and supplemental 
to the railroads. 


Our subcommittee is not alone in this 
conclusion. It is shared generally by 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the Department of Defense, and 
other authorities in the field. 

The Teamsters sometimes contradict 
themselves. On the one hand they 
charge that railroad piggyback rates are 
so low as to cover only out-of-pocket 
costs or less; on the other they quote 
figures to show that earnings of the 
average piggyback car are over seven 
times higher than those of the average 
boxcar and conclude by saying: 

These figures illustrate what a lucrative 
operation piggyback really is. 


Clearly the Teamsters cannot have it 
both ways. If piggyback is a lucrative 
operation for the railroads, and there 
is every indication that it is, then it 
cannot be held that piggyback rates 
are below cost, or meet only out-of- 
pocket costs. 

With these reckless charges of unfair 
competition and ICC prejudice exposed, 
the Teamsters’ real purpose becomes 
unmistakably clear. That purpose is to 
require railroads to maintain rates high- 
er than necessary. 
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The concern of the Teamsters is the 
alleged loss of employment for truck- 
drivers, which they foresee if piggy- 
back is allowed to expand. Naturally we 
all sympathize with anyone who loses 
his job and is forced to seek another, 
whether for reasons of advancing tech- 
nology or any other. But let me remind 
the Congress what has happened to em- 
ployment opportunities for railroadmen 
during the last generation, due in no 
small part to loss of business to trucks. 

During the past 30 years, railroad 
employment has been cut in half: from 
1,511,000 in 1930 to fewer than 750,000 
today. Employees thus displaced have 
had to find productive employment in 
other fields, which is what anyone else 
would have to do, whose job has been 
abolished. 

My answer is simply this: I am noi 
now and never will become a party to 
an effort to block progress in any field, 
especially in transportation. Nor will I 
be party to any attempt to subordinate 
the public welfare to narrow interests, 
and I am confident that the answer of 
my colleagues in this body and in the 
Senate will be the same. 





ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANY PAR- 
TICIPATION IN NUCLEAR POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
can electric utility companies are en- 
gaging in a broad program aimed at the 
development of economically competitive 
nuclear power, both independently and 
in cooperative efforts with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Table I lists this 
participation according to plants in op- 
eration, plants under construction, 
plants under design, plants under con- 
tract negotiations, and projects in vari- 
ous planning stages. Table II indicates 
the estimated expenditures by these pri- 
vate investor owned organizations in the 
total effort. Table III lists individual 
companies participating in each of the 
17 projects set out in table I and addi- 
tionally lists 9 study, research, and de- 
velopment groups carrying on various 
efforts within that category. Table IV 
sets out the foregoing participation ac- 
cording to the types of reactors involved. 

This is, indeed, a creditable and sub- 
stantial effort of real value to the Na- 
tion and to the world. It will bring 
closer the day when the peaceful bene- 
fits of nuclear discoveries can become 
available not only to citizens of the 
United States but to the world at large. 
Since the effort is not as well known to 
the public as it deserves to be, it is my 
purpose to set out here some of the de- 
tails of the 17 projects. 

PLANTS IN OPERATION 


First. Dresden Nuclear Power Station 
was designed and built by General Elec- 
tric Co. for a firm price of $45 million. 
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Bechtel Corp. was the engineer-construc- 
tor. Of the contract price, $15 million 
was paid as a research and development 
expenditure by Commonwealth Edison 
Co. and the other members of Nuclear 
Power Group, Inc. The remaining $30 
million plus the $6,300,000 cost of the 
site and company overheads was capital- 
ized by Commonwealth Edison Co. First 
criticality was achieved on October 15, 
1959; first electricity was produced on 
April 15, 1960. The plant went in com- 
mercial operation on August 1, 1960, and 
was dedicated October 12, 1960. 

Within its license limitation of 630 
megawatts thermal, this dual-cycle boil- 
ing water reactor plant has demonstrated 
a net capability in excess of 180 mega- 
watts. The plant has met or bettered all 
design specifications. Edison was pre- 
paring to apply for a modification of its 
operating license, to permit running at a 
higher thermal level, when a metallur- 
gical problem developed involving part of 
the control rod mechanism. The plant 
was shut down in November and General 
Electric Co. is now in the process of cor- 
recting the drives. Operating data ac- 
cumulated prior to shutdown was as 
follows: 


Reactor service hours_...--..---- 2,711.5 
Turbine-generator service hours... 2, 239. 58 
Megawatt-days, electrical__._.._-- 11, 482.4 
Megawatt-days, thermal____--.--- 37, 597.9 


During the above extended period of 
operation at various power levels, the 
plant demonstrated ease of operation 
and rapid response to system load 
requirements. 

Second. The Yankee Atomic Electric 
Co.’s 136,000 kilowatt—net electric— 
pressurized water reactor at Rowe, Mass., 
has now been essentially completed and 
is in preliminary test operation a bit 
ahead of schedule and materially within 
the cost estimate. The fuel elements are 
stainless steel clad uranium oxide. Ex- 
perience to date indicates that the 
plant’s performance will somewhat ex- 
ceed specifications. 

The project was undertaken as part of 
the power demonstration reactor pro- 
gram and was estimated to cost $50 mil- 
lion. When all costs are booked, they 
are now expected to amount to less than 
that estimate. Arrangements have been 
made to finance up to $57 million, includ- 
ing cost of the initial core, working capi- 
tal, and preliminary operating costs. In 
addition, the Atomic Energy Commission 
is contributing the equivalent of $5 
million in the form of research and de- 
velopment work toward the completion 
of this project. 

Third. The Shippingport Atomic 
Power Station, the country’s first large- 
scale nuclear power station, was con- 
structed as part of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s reactor development pro- 
gram. It is jointly owned by the AEC 
and the Duquesne Light Co. Shipping- 
port was designed to function beth as a 
test facility and as a power producer. 
Hence a large amount of instrumentation 
for the conduct of tests was incorporated 
in the plant’s original design. Construc- 
tion of the station was initiated in Sep- 
tember 1954, and completed the latter 
part of 1957. Criticality was achieved 
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on December 2, 1957, and on December 
23, 1957, 60,000 kilowatts were attained. 
Over 600 million kilowatt-hours have 
been generated through November 30, 
1960. 

During 1960, as was the case during 
the previous years of the station’s op- 
eration, extensive valuable information 
was obtained on uranium oxide fuel ele- 
ment performance, core reactivity 
changes and associated control prob- 
lems, and the technical problems asso- 
ciated with operation and maintenance 
of nuclear powerplant systems and 
equipment, including health physics, ra- 
diochemistry, and waste disposal prob- 
lems. More than 350 different tests 
have been performed, some of them more 
than once, resulting in a total number 
of tests in excess of 600. 

In addition to its use as a test facility 
and power producer, Shippingport for 
several years has been used as a training 
facility for supervisors and technical 
personnel of other nuclear power sta- 
tions, both in the United States and in 
other countries. The course provided 
has been formal in nature and covers, 
in detail, the operation at Shippingport. 

Several years ago in keeping with 
Shippingport’s role as a project produc- 
ing data of value to all concerned with 
atomic power, information on the opera- 
tion of Shippingport has been made 
available on a current basis to the electric 
utility industry in the form of monthly 
operating reports and, early in 1960, a 
book was published on the “Shipping- 
port Operations—From Start-Up to First 
Refueling, December 1957 to 1959.” 

On October 9, 1959, Shippingport was 
shut down preparatory to beginning the 
first refueling operation—replacement of 
the enriched uranium element in core 
No. 1. Following this refueling, the sta- 
tion was returned to active service on 
May 6, 1960, and testing and training 
were resumed. 

Fourth. The Vallecitos atomic power- 
plant in California, a joint project of 
General Electric Co. and Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., was started in 1956. It was 
completed and began feeding electricity 
into Pacific Gas & Electric Co. lines the 
latter part of 1957. It operated through 
1958 and 1959, and generated over 25 
million kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
Late in 1959 the plant was shut down 
for an extensive modification program 
designed to permit increased power out- 
put from the reactor. All reactor inter- 
nals were removed and a new high-dens- 
ity core installed. Additional pumps 
were provided and the turbine was over- 
hauled. The reconstruction was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1960 and the plant 
is now undergoing an extensive testing 
program prior to being restored to full 
power operation. 

Fifth. The Santa Susana plant—the 
sodium reactor experiment—is a part of 
the AEC’s reactor development program. 
It was designed, constructed, and is being 
operated for the AEC by Atomics Inter- 
national. The reactor facilities which 
are operated for the AEC by Atomics In- 
ternational have been out of service for 
cleanup, refueling, and modifications 
from July of 1959 until September of 
1960. 
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Since going critical on its second core 
loading, the reactor has been operated 
at very low power for the purpose of 
conducting the usual new core type of 
physics measurements. Consequently 
the steam-electric portion of the plant 
has been out of service for the entire past 
year. It is presently scheduled to resume 
operation shortly. 


PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Sixth. Construction of Consolidated 
Edison Co.’s 275,000 kilowatt Indian 
Point nuclear powerplant is nearing 
completion. At the end of 1960 approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the construction 
work at the site was completed. The 
cost of the plant is estimated at $100 
million not including research and de- 
velopment or the cost of the first core. 
Construction work will be complete in 
mid-1961 and the plant is scheduled for 
operation in the fall of 1961. 

Seventh. The Pathfinder project is a 
joint undertaking of Northern States 
Power Co. and Central Utilities Atomic 
Power Associates. In 1957, a contract 
was signed with the AEC to cover re- 
search and development assistance for 
this project under the third round of the 
power demonstration reactor program. 
This contract was modified in 1959 to 
include work on an internal nuclear 
superheater for the Pathfinder reactor. 
The construction permit for the plant 
was issued on May 12, 1960. Site con- 
struction work is 40 percent complete for 
the plant which is located on the Big 
Sioux River about 5 miles northeast of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. The preconstruc- 
tion research and development program 
is reaching completion and equipment 
manufacture is well underway with the 
plant scheduled to be in operation in 
1962. Northern States Power Co. will 
own and operate the 66,000-kilowatt 
plant which is expected to cost a total of 
about $33 million including research and 
development work. The CUAPA organ- 
ization is contributing $3.65 million for 
research and development work with the 
AEC contributing $10.3 million for re- 
search, development, and waiver of fuel 
use charges. 

Eighth. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
has completed the development pro- 
gram and is now constructing a 60,000- 
kilowatt advanced boiling water reactor 
near Eureka, Calif. This project, sched- 
uled for criticality in the summer of 
1962, is being financed entirely with in- 
vestor funds, including research and de- 
velopment. Bechtel Corp. is designing 
and constructing the plant on a regular 
commercial basis. General Electric Co. 
is supplying the nuclear and electrical 
equipment. The total cost of the plant 
is now estimated to be $21 million. Es- 
calation has added $1 million to its cost 
since it was authorized in 1958. During 
the past year the development program 
on pressure suppression containment 
which cost P.G. & E. about $400,000 was 
brought to a successful conclusion. Ex- 
clusive of this program and related costs, 
the pressure suppression design is esti- 
mated to cost approximately $650,000 
less than conventional containment. 
This unique containment design is be- 
lieved to be a significant advance in the 
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art. With it, in the event of an operat- 
ing accident, escaping steam from the 
primary system would be quenched in a 
water pool, thereby limiting pressure rise. 
The construction permit incorporating 
this feature was granted by the AEC on 
November 9, 1960. 

Ninth. The Enrico Fermi atomic 
powerplant is sponsored by the Power 
Reactor Development Co. and the De- 
troit Edison Co. Atomic Power Develop- 
ment Associates, Inc., is performing re- 
search and development and furnishing 
the reactor design for the project. In 
addition, APDA will assist in the nuclear 
testing of the reactor. Major construc- 
tion began in August of 1956 and the 
entire plant was essentially complete by 
the end of 1960. 

As of January 1, 1961, the general con- 
tractor had about completed its assign- 
ment with only personnel on the site 
for minor installation work and closing 
out the accounts. All subcontractors, 
except two, also had completed their 
work. The plant operating force had 
assumed control of the project and, to- 
gether with APDA, were engaged in 
extensive nonnuclear testing. Fueling 
of the reactor could begin on farily short 
notice but must await a final decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court concerning 
licensing problems now before it, and the 
issuance of an operating license by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Cost of this plant to the utility organ- 
izations concerned is expected to be 
$84,250,000. The AEC is contributing 
the equivalent of $4,450,000 toward this 
project, being constructed as part of the 
AEC first round power demonstration 
program, in the form of research and 
development work. 

Tenth. The Carolinas Virginia Nu- 
clear Power Associates, Inc., formed in 
1956, made a proposal to the AEC in 
August of 1957 under the third round 
of the power demonstration reactor pro- 
gram for the development and construc- 
tion of a heavy water moderated and 
cooled pressure tube reactor nuclear 
steam generator. The proposal was ac- 
cepted as a basis for constructural ar- 
rangements by the AEC in May 1958. In 
January of 1959, a contract with the 
AEC covering the project was executed 
and a contract with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. covering research and devel- 
opment work required for the project 
was completed in June of 1959. 

The proposed plant having a design 
capacity of 17,000 kilowatts—net elec- 
trical—is scheduled for completion in 
1962 and will be constructed on a site lo- 
cated at Parr, S.C., but changes in pro- 
posal may cause some stoppage. The as- 
sociates under the proposed agreement 
would pay estimated capital cost of about 
$22 million. The cost of operating the 
plant will bring the total CVNPA ex- 
penditure to about $29 million. Total 
estimated cost to the AEC would be ahout 
$15 million. A construction permit for 
the project was granted in May 1960. 

As of January 1; 1961, the plant was 
about 7144 percent complete. The foun- 
dation work is about one-third completed 
and over half of the structural steel has 
been erected. The vapor container is al- 
most half finished. 
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Eleventh. A construction permit for 
the Saxton project was received from the 
AEC on February 11, 1960. Excavation 
for the containment vessel was started 
the week of February 8, 1960. Contain- 
ment vessel erection was started June 28, 
1960, and was completed September 30, 
1960. The concrete foundation under 
the containment vessel has been com- 
pleted and the concrete work inside the 
containment vessel is approximately 75 
percent completed. The walls of the 
two-story control and auxiliary building 
have been completed and the steel joists 
for the second floor and roof have been 
erected. Roof slabs have been installed, 
but the floors have not been poured. 
Excavation for the waste treatment plant 
has been completed and concrete form 
work has been started. 

All major equipment has been ordered 
and the pressure vessel is scheduled for 
delivery about now. Some of the smaller 
equipment such as pumps, valves, heat 
exchangers, and fans have started ar- 
riving at the site. The concrete work 
in the containment vessel is ready for 
the installation of equipment. 

The concrete work in the waste treat- 
ment plant is approximately 35 percent 
completed. The floors and interior por- 
tions of the control and auxiliary build- 
ing, and steelwork and foundation work 
in the existing power stations are also 
substantially completed and ready for 
the installation of equipment. The fa- 
cility is now scheduled for construction 
to be essentially completed by August 
1961, and for reactor criticality in No- 
vember 1961. 

Twelfth. A construction permit was 
issued to Consumers Power Co. on May 
31, 1960. Construction work on the Big 
Rock Point plant began immediately on 
issuance of the permit and proceeded on 
schedule through 1960. Erection of the 
containment sphere and initial testing 
is complete. The other major structures 
on the plant site were enclosed to permit 
work to continue throughout the winter 
season. The project is on schedule for 
a target date of fuel loading by Septem- 
ber 1962. 

Contract negotiations between Con- 
sumers Power Co., the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Bechtel Corp., and General 
Electric Co. have been completed and all 
contracts have now been signed. Selec- 
tion of the supervisory staff for the Big 
Rock Point plant is complete and a pro- 
gram of academic and practical work 
training was started in the summer of 
1960. Work has begun on all of the 
necessary environmental studies, includ- 
ing hydrology, meteorology, and back- 
ground radiation. 

PLANTS UNDER DESIGN 


Thirteenth. A research and develop- 
ment program directed to advancing 
the gas-cooled heavy-water moderated 
pressure-tube-type reactor is being con- 
ducted jointly by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, East Central Nuclear Group, 
and Florida West Coast Nuclear Group. 

Fourteenth. In November 1958, and in 
response to an AEC invitation, a proposal 
was made by Philadelphia Electric Co. 
in cooperation with the nonprofit High 
Temperature Reactor Development As- 
sociates, Inc.—a 53-company associa- 
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tion—to design, construct, and operate 
a prototype high-temperature, helium- 
cooled, graphite-moderated nuclear 
powerplant. The plant will be designed 
to be capable of producing 40,000 elec- 
trical kilowatts and will be located at 
Peach Bottom, Pa., on the Philadephia 
Electric Co.’s system in 1963. The orig- 
inal plan called for the initial core to be 
metal clad and the initial capacity to be 
about 28,000 kilowatts. The initial core 
will now be graphite clad and when the 
plant is completed in 1963 it should 
have full rated capacity with the first 
core. The plant is being constructed on 
a fixed-price contract for $24.5 million. 
In addition, AEC will contribute toward 
research and development performed by 
General Dynamics an amount not to ex- 
ceed $14.5 million, including $2 million 
in postconstruction research and devel- 
opment. AEC will also waive up to $2.5 
million in fuel use charges during re- 
search and the first 5 years of operation. 
Research, development, engineering, and 
layout work for the Peach Bottom proj- 
ect are progressing on schedule. 

Some of the major conventional equip- 
ment has already been ordered and bids 
have been received on certain of the nu- 
clear steam supply components. Appli- 
cation for a construction license has been 
filed and a hearing held with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Reactor Safeguards. 
The advisory committee has requested 
additional information on the research 
and development program, which may 
delay the issuance of a construction 
license. 


PLANTS UNDER CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS 


Fifteenth. The Southern California 
Edison Co. has reached a preliminary 
understanding and is in the course of ne- 
gotiating definitive agreements with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. and Bechtel 
Corp. for the construction of a 375,000- 
kilowatt nuclear reactor plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $78 million. Construction 
of the project is dependent upon comple- 
tion of the negotiation of such agree- 
ments, the negotiation with the AEC of 
contracts covering research and develop- 
ment and waiver of fuel-use charges, and 
the acquisition of a satisfactory plant 
site. 


PROJECTS IN VARIOUS PLANNING STAGES 


Sixteenth. A large-scale nuclear pow- 
erplant has been authorized for con- 
struction by the board of directors of 
New England Electric System. There is 
no material change in the status of this 
project since a year ago. The date for 
completion and the type have not yet 
been decided, but it is planned to be of 
the order of 200,000 to 300,000 kilo- 
watts—electric—for operation not be- 
fore 1966. Fossil fuel prices continue 
at a low level compared with 3 years ago. 
Installation of larger conventional units 
at Salem Harbor and at the new Brayton 
Point plant, the latter with two units 
scheduled, one each for 1963 and 1964, 
has deferred somewhat the original time- 
table for the New England Electric Sys- 
tem reactor. 

This plant must, of course, take its 
place in the orderly development of the 
future power supply program for the 
system. It is conceived as a production 
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plant, not an experiment or prototype. 
In view of the proposed completion date, 
the system has as yet no necessity to 
freeze on the reactor’s precise type or 
design, and can continue to analyze and 
take into account continuing develop- 
ments in reactor operations and design. 

Seventeenth. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
is studying manufacturers’ proposals for 
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a satisfactory conclusion is reached. The 
utility is hopeful that a decision on the 
matter can be made in the next few 
months. A powerplant site suitable for 
a large nuclear powerplant has been ac- 
quired. 

As far as I know, no other nation has 
a nuclear power developmental program 
as comprehensive as that of the United 
States and in which private enterprise 
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utility size power reactors in operation 
to give us necessary operating and main- 
tenance experience and at the same time 
a broad diversified developmental pro- 
gram stressing research and prototype 
reactor construction. Time has indi- 
cated that such an approach is sound 
and that improvement in technology and 
not kilowatts is the essential ingredient 
for the ultimate success of our Nation’s 





a large-scale reactor. Efforts will con- 


tinue to be given to the project until program. 


has played such a large role. We have 


Taste I.—Electric utility company participation in nuclear power development 
PLANTS IN OPERATION 














Electrical Estimated 
Name of participating utility capacity of cost to 
companies and plants ! Type of reactor a Owner of reactor Operator of reactor utility In operation 
(killowatts organization 
electric) 
(i) Commonwealth Edison Co. | Boiling water-dual cycle__--_-- 3 180,000 | Commonwealth Edison Co_.| Commonwealth Edison Co-_-| 4 $36, 300,000 | August 1960. 
(Dresden) .? 
(2) temeee aad Electric Co. | Pressurized water. -.........-- PRRR BOD b  Weeiias a sso coecscass PME a ccicliscctevweccairncs 5 57,000,000 | 1961.¢ 
(3) Duquesne Light Co. (Ship- |----- le ots taka ata seceseek 37 60,000 | Atomic Energy Commission.| Duquesne Light Co-__.-..-- 8 25, 149,000 | December 1957. 
Dp rt). 
(4) Pacific Gas & Electric Co. | Boiling water—Prototype for 5,000 | General Electric Co_......-- General Electric Co........- ® 572,000 | October 1957. 
(Vallecitos). Dresden unit. . 
(5) Southern California Edison | Sodium graphite__--........-- 7,500 | Atomic Energy Commission.| Atomics International__--..- ® 1,697,000 | July 1957. 


Co. (Santa Susana). 





PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 






































Capacity Estimated In 
Name of organization and plant ! Type of reactor of plant Location cost to oper- 
(kilowatts utility ation 
electric) organization by 
(6) at Edison Co. of New York, Inc. (Indian | Pressurized water-thorium-uranium converter-.--- 275,000 | Indian Point, N.Y_-...... $100, 000,000 | 1961 
oint). 
(7) Northern States Power Co-Central Utilities Atomic | Boiling water with internal nuclear superheater- - - 66,000 | Sioux Falls, 8. Dak_...... 22, 800,000 | 1962 
Power Associates (Pathfinder). 
(8) Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Humboldt Bay)--.------ Advanced boiling water............-......--.-...- 60,000 | Eureka, Calif............. 21,000,000 | 1962 
Re PRDC-Detroit Edison Co. E nrico Fermi). ........ ER cn dacestocinccccccccnsataccesennccad 100,000 | Monroe, Mich..._.......- 84, 250,000 | 1961 
10) Carolinas Virginia Nuclear Power Associates (Parr | Pressurized water-pressure tube, heavy water 9 FE 1 es ind leedtsncats 29, 000, 000 | 1962 
Shoals). moderated. 
(11) Saxton Nuclear Saree CR it senate dial Ente ne dat iwendecbresunseatoer 5,000 | Saxton, Pa................ 8, 520,000 | 1961 
Ne RS La eee Boiling water, high power density__.............--- 50,000 | Big Rock Point, Mich...-| 30,000,000 | 1062 
PLANTS UNDER DESIGN 
Capacity Estimated In 
Name of organization and plant ! Type of reactor of plant Location cost to oper- 
(kilowatts utility ation 
electric) organization by 
(13) om Soe Nuclear Group-Florida West Coast | Gas cooled, heavy water moderated-_.......-....-- 50,000 | Florida west coast._......- $34, 898,000 | 1965 
rou 
(14) Philedapbin lectric Oo. High Temperature | High tee ture, helium cooled, graphite 40,000 | Peach Bottom, Pa--.-..---. 24, 500,000 | 1963 
Reactor Development Association, Inc. moderat 
PLANTS UNDER CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS 
Capacity . ao (kilowatts Estimated In 
Name of organization Type of reactor electric) Location cost toutility| opera- 
organization | tion by 
(15) Southern California Edison Co--.............- Breweriana Webel... 3 ssswecn5e se 10 375,000 | California._._............. $78,000,000 | 1965 
PROJECTS IN VARIOUS PLANNING STAGES 
Capacity of plant (kilowatts Estimated In 
Name of organization Type of reactor electric) Location cost to utility | opera- 
organization | tion by 
(16) New ~ 4 Electric System...............- Not yet selected....................... 200,000 to 300,000. .........-- IE cseiccinakntcmerctsuicapwperwieisinmdced 1966-67 
(17) Pacific Oe I aclid il cccniinncnken Re ik ntektindnchnadbinnpankinie 300, 000 or larger Lis by omnchdaill SLT 11 $60, 000, 000 | 1964-65 





6 Critical Aug. 19, 1960, commercial operation 1961. 
7 Initial net capacity, ultimate of 100,000 kilowatts gross expected 


: See table III for utility company members of respective gr 
§ Includes $20,150,000 for the e conventional portion of the plant and the site, and 


oups. 
ch and development expenditures of $18,000,000" ¥ were paid by Nuclear 
Peon Group, Inc, 


3 Net. $5,000,000 toward cost of react 
‘ Exclusive of research and development expenditures paid by Nuclear Power ® For turbogenerator oxthe. 
Group, Inc. 10 Gross, 


5 Final costs are expected to amount to less than the estimate. 11 Approximate. 
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Taste II.-—Electric utility company participation in nuclear power development with estimate of expenditures by electric utility companies 
for nuclear power development } 


1961 








1956 and earlier 1957 1958 1959 1960 
MamenGtiates Sar FONte Owe oo aor rose nn dctinonanquane 36, 908, 000 34, 777, 000 50, 621, 000 99, 535, 000 107, 348, 000 
Other expenditures §.........-n.202-ecne--o-- een ence ee- 3, 598, 000 2, 648, 000 4, 379, 000 2, 603, 000 3, 766, 000 
Total by Feels... -ccc--sedecccesunereuncenecsscues 40, 506, 000 37, 425, 000 55, 000, 000 102, 138, 000 111, 114, 000 
OUMI VG oo ono ccc ntc nc ccncncccccasscccteesscancece 40, 506, 000 77, 931, 000 132, 931, 000 235, 069, 000 346, 183, 000 








3 Includes expenditures by individual companies and groups of companies for nu- 
clear power study, research and development. These figures do not include expendi- 
tures associated with any ofthe projects listed in (2) above. Included in this category 
are the following groups: 

Empire State Atomic Development Associates. 
Texas Atomic Energy Research Associates, 


1 Based on information obtained from the major nuclear power groups and previous 
surveys made by Edison Electric Institute, 

2 Estimate of expenditures by electric utility organizations for the following plants 
in operation, under construction or contract, including accompanying research and 
development work, but exclusive of operating costs, 


wisn Se) So 


m3 


aioe. Southwest Atomic Energy Associates. 

Shippingport Nuclear Power Group. __ 

Vallecitos. Rocky Mountain-Pacific Nuclear Research Group. 

Santa Susana Atomic Power Engineering Group (up to 1959). 

Indian Point. Pacific Northwest Power Co. Group. 

Pathfinder. F Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. project (up to time of cancellation). 
Humboldt Bay. Pioneer Service & Engineering Group. 

Enrico Fermi. 

Parr Shoals 

Saxton. 


Big Rock Point. 
ECNG-FWCNG project. 
Peach Bottom, 


TABLE III 


ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANY PARTICIPATION IN 
NUCLEAR POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Names of electric utility companies partic- 
ipating in nuclear power study, research, 
development, operating, and construction 
projects 

Projects in Operation 


1. Commonwealth Edison Co. (Dresden)— 
Nuclear Power Group: American Electric 
Power Service Corp., Central Illinois Light 
Co., Commonwealth Edison Co., Illinois 
Power Co., Kansas City Power & Light Co., 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Union Electric Co. 

2. Yankee Atomic Electric Co. (Yankee): 
Boston Edison Co., Central Maine Power Co., 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp., Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co., Eastern Utilities 
Associates, Hartford Electric Light Co., New 
England Electric System, New England Gas 
& Electric Association, Public Service Co. of 
New Hampshire, Western Massachusetts Elec- 
tric Co. 

3. Duquesne Light Co. (Shippingport). 

4. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Vallecitos). 

5. Southern California Edison Co. (Santa 
Susana). 


Projects Under Construction 


6. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc. (Indian Point). 

7. Northern States Power Co. (Path- 
finder) —Central Utilities Atomic Power Asso- 
ciates: Central Electric & Gas Co., Inter- 
state Power Co., Iowa Power & Light Co., Iowa 
Southern Utilities Co., Madison Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Northern States Power Co., North- 
western Public Service Co., Otter Tail Power 
Co., St. Joseph Light & Power Co., Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp. 

8. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Humboldt 
Bay). 

9. The Detroit Edison Co. (Enrico 
Fermi)—Power Reactor Development Co.: 
Alabama Power Co., Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
Co., Consumers Power Co., Delaware Power 
& Light Co., Detroit Edison Co., Georgia 
Power Co., Gulf Power Co., Iowa-Illinois Gas 
& Electric Co., Long Island Lighting Co., 
Mississippi Power Co., Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Potomac Electric Power Co., Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., Toledo Edison Co., 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

10. Carolinas Virginia Nuclear Power As- 
sociates, Inc. (Parr Shoals): Carolina Power 
& Light Co., Duke Power Co., South Carolina 


Electric & Gas Co., Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. 

11. Saxton Nuclear Experimental Corp. 
(Saxton): Pennsylvania Electric Co., Metro- 
politan Edison Co., Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., New Jersey Power & Light Co. 

12. Consumers Power Co. (Big Rock 
Point). 


Projects Under Design 


13. East Central Nuclear Group—Florida 
West Coast Nuclear Group: Appalachian 
Power Co., Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., 
Dayton Power & Light Co., Indiana & Michi- 
gan Electric Co., Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co., Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Mononga- 
hela Power Co., Ohio Edison Co., Ohio Power 
Co., Pennsylvania Power Co., Potomac Edi- 
son Co., Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., 
West Penn Power Co., Florida Power Corp., 
Tampa Electric Co. 

14. Philadelphia Electric Co. (Peach Bot- 
tom)—High Temperature Reactor Develop- 
ment Associates, Inc.; Alabama Power Co., 
Arizona Public Service Co., Arkansas Power 
& Light Co., Atlantic City Electric Co., Balti- 
more Gas & Electric Co., California Electric 
Power Co., Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co., 
Central Illinois Light Co., Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Central Louisiana Electric 
Co., Inc., Central Power & Light Co., Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co., Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Delaware Power & Light Co., 
Detroit Edison Co., Gulf Power Co., Gulf 
States Utilities Co., Hawaiian Electric Co., 
Ltd., Idaho Power Co., Illinois Power Co., 
Iowa Public Service Co., Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., Kansas Power & Light Co., Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co., Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., Mississippi Power Co., Mississippi Power 
& Light Co., Missouri Public Service Co., 
Montana Power Co., New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp., Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., Pacific Power & Light Co., 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Portland General Electric Co., 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Public Service 
Co. of Colorado, Public Service Co. of New 
Mexico, Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co., Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., St. Joseph Light & Power Co., San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co., Sierra Pacific Power 
Co., Southern California Edison Co., South- 
western Electric Power Co., United Illuminat- 
ing Co., Utah Power & Light Co., Washington 
Water Power Co., West Texas Utilities Co. 


Projects in Contract Negotiations 
15. Southern California Edison Co. 
Projects in Various Planning Stages 


16. New England Electric System. 
17. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Study, Research and Development Groups 


18. Empire State Atomic Development As- 
sociates, Inc.: Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., Long Island Lighting Co., New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp., Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp., Orange & Rockland Utilities, 
Inc., Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

19. Texas Atomic Energy Research Foun- 
dation: Central Power & Light Co., Com- 
munity Public Service Co., Dallas Power & 
Light Co., El Paso Electric Co., Gulf States 
Utilities Co., Houston Lighting & Power Co., 
Southwestern Electric Power Co., Southwest- 
ern Public Service Co., Texas Electric Service 
Co., Texas Power & Light Co., West Texas 
Utilities Co. 

20. Southwest Atomic Energy Associates: 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., Arkansas-Mis- 
souri Power Co., Central Louisiana Electric 
Co., Inc., Empire District Electric Co., Gulf 
States Utilities Co., Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co., Kansas Power & Light Co., Louisiana 
Power & Light Co., Mississippi Power & Light 
Co., Missouri Public Service Co., New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc., Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co., Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, 
Southwestern Electric Power Co., Western 
Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 

21. Atomic Power Development Associates: 
Alabama Power Co., Baltimore Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., Consumers Power Co., 
Delaware Power & Light Co., Detroit Edison 
Co., General Public Utilities Corp., Georgia 
Power Co., Gulf Power Co., Hartford Electric 
& Light Co., Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Long 
Island Lighting Co., Metropolitan Edison 
Co., Mississippi Power Co., New Jersey Power 
& Light Co., New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp., Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co., Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Potomac Electric Power Co., Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Southern Services, Inc., 
Toledo Edison Co., Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co., Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

22. East Central Nuclear Group. (See 
item 13.) 


> 


ie ieee 
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28. Nuclear Power Group. (See item 1.) 

24. Rocky Mountain-Pacific Nuclear Re- 
search Group: Arizona Public Service Co., 
California Electric Power Co., Pacific Power 
& Light Co., Portland General Electric Co., 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, Public Serv- 
ice Co. of New Mexico, Utah Power & Light 
Co., Washington Water Power Co. 

25. San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


TaBLe IV 


ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANY PARTICIPATION IN 
NUCLEAR POWER DEVELOPMENT 
Reactor types 

1. Pressurized water reactors: Shipping- 
port, Yankee, Indian Point, Saxton, Southern 
California Edison project. 

2. Boiling water reactors: Big Rock Point, 
Vallecitos,; Dresden, Humboldt Bay, Path- 
finder. 

3. Fast sodium-cooled reactors: Fermi. 

4. Thermal sodium-cooled reactors: Santa 
Susana. 

5. Gas-cooled reactors: Peach Bottom, 
ECNG-FWCNG. 

6. Heavy water reactors: Parr Shoals. 

7. Epithermal thorium reactors: South- 
west Atomic Energy Associates. 





PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OF FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am go- 
ing to introduce a bill next Monday that 
would grant to the widow of an officer of 
the Foreign Service of the United States 
a pension of $2,400 upon the death of the 
husband. 

Under the present law, a widow of a 
Foreign Service officer who died before 
August 29, 1954, is entitled to receive an 
annuity of $2,400 per annum, if she is 
not already receiving an annuity or is 


1Have made capital contributions to and 
participated in the operations of the con- 
ventional equipment only. 
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not entitled to the benefits of a widow 
under the Employees’ Compensation Act. 

This bill would include widows of For- 
eign Service officers who retired before 
August 29, 1954, and are not receiving 
any other annuity or benefits under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
Foreign Service officers who died before 
August 29, 1954, could not provide for 
their widows by participating in the Fed- 
eral group life insurance program. At 
present, Foreign Service officers who re- 
tired before August 29, 1954, could not 
provide for widows by participating in 
such a Government insurance program. 

The widows in this latter group who 
are not entitled to receive these and 
other monetary benefits from the Fed- 
eral Government will be entitled to re- 
ceive this pension under this bill. 

I do hope that the Members of the 
House will agree with me and pass this 
bill and provide for these widows. 








SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Ses, for 20 minutes on Thursday 
next. 

Mr. BatLey, for 30 minutes on Monday 
next. 

Mr. CouLurer (at the request of Mr. 
Kyt), for 30 minutes on Monday, March 
6, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr. RABAUT. 

Mr. Linpsay. 

(The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. Ky.) and to include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. DEROUNIAN, 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. OLsEeNn) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 16 minutes, p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 6, 1961, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES AND APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS INCURRED IN 
TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by section 401 (a) 
of Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign currencies 
expended and dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds by Members, 
employees, and committees of the Con- 
gress. 

The law requires the chairman of each 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency and dollar ex- 
penditures from appropriated funds 
within the first 60 days that Congress is 
in session in each calendar year. The 
consolidated report is to be forwarded to 
the Committee on House Administration 
which, in turn, shall print such report 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp within 10 
days after receipt. Accordingly, there 
are submitted herewith, within the pre- 
scribed time limit, the consolidated re- 
ports of the Committee on Public Works 
and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Public Works, U.S. House of Representatives 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 








Name and country 








EE 07 EE MORIN) 0... cnannccneqenccanessnnseamanqunsocnameupranonsagmasprann hagubenassounnsabenameqabeesepuensseeeasessrsuennoennessncegnse 


Mar. 1, 1961. 






U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency 


Transportation 





Foreign | equivalent 









———— ee ee ee 














Miscellaneous Total 

U.S. dollar U.8. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 

or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 

currency currency currency 
145. 00 100 20. 00 1, 500 300. 00 
ao 120 30. 00 720 180. 00 
50. 00 800 16. 00 5, 000 100. 00 
81.00 20 56. 00 150 420. 00 
Bet ee ler omewantxete 800 200. 00 
. 00 000 25. 00 124, 000 200. 00 
288 42. 00 1,370 200. 00 
22. 90 18. 00 1, 958 398. 00 





4 | | | ff 


z 





CuHarLes A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. House of 


Representatives 
{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 






















































Transportation Miscellaneous 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 8. 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency 8. or U.S. |currency} or U.S. | currency S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency cael currency 
Walter Rogers: 
I i ics isin <vasihtem ccelnigiiel one ies ntiadietene 332. 90 48. 25 189. 00 27. 45 43. 00 6. 25 33. 10 4.70 598. 00 86. 65 
TEP AEE IE SS LR ie NE fait mean ae 39.14 200. 00 42. 00 170. 00 35. 70 43. 63 9.16 600. 00 126. 00 
I oe cree oa ere ee etal deutsche mark..|. 107.65 25. 62 42. 35 10.08 | 9, 502.08 2, 269. 55 30. 00 7.15 | 9, 712.08 2, 312. 40 
82. 85 26. 07 125. 00 39. 32 36. 00 11. 32 23. 65 7.44 267. 50 84.15 
1. 760 4.93 2. 600 7. 28 - 700 1. 96 1.190 3. 33 6. 250 17. 530 
647. 00 19, 41 613. 00 18. 39 300. 00 9. 00 440. 00 13. 20 | 2,000. 00 60. 00 
Leo W. O’Brien: 
IES. 3.0% no euanencimosaced it cin La tanetnacice imancaesrcenee 4 TEAS Tonce a <= oo ]snddodene 6 16. 70 10 27. 70 
DEEL 5 A noes dng cccanodkokonsiae GO eced 13. 6.10 DWVOS Filles ok ends. Pica acibteieadeCuauaegbebeoth 10 22. 50 23. 6 52. 88 
SD SE eS ee eee aa 136. 80 24. 00 125. 40 I iss tine tp si lccdigntepeagitns 194. 70 34. 00 460. 00 80. 00 
EES EE RS GEER FM fie D ita oS aceiteks 15, 300 42. 50 19, 500 SOM oth eon oncccundnnns: 12, 000 33. 30 46, 800 129. 80 
SE che tii cati aatnonaginee aaa sae ceeaaanaiicn 203 31. 00 318. 5 I Bo rerin st itaielnsninancnbicdeine 234 36. 00 755. 5 116. 00 
a iccnttciemtinnisimnieeene se ic soo oman 11.4.7 31. 00 16 GB OP aed ho knwicctnns 10 28. 00 37.4.7 104. 00 
CI es as 8 os ted deutsche PHOT... Fe ceca sd i dwddan teu peis a esas becuk 12, 925. 50 ROT SO i. cmivssbisnacs wad 12, 925. 50 3, 077. 50 
Robert W. Hemphill 
I oa citiatiis iliidealuoen NI oc cass negecsed 13. 14.6 38. 50 4.10 11. 56 1.2 3. 08 5.6 14.84 | 23.346 67. 98 
a2 eo ee a Oe Sah culswsce 8. 4. 18. 50 4.12.6 10. 40 2.0.0 4. 50 2.3.0 4.85 17.0.0 38. 25 
PY MIE oncmenccsagedcsidhwad eres ee 133. 95 23. 50 142. 50 25. 00 98. 85 17. 34 186. 10 32. 65 561. 40 98. 49 
a i Sai iewitinkine Sohen biting Pci. wdc 23, 64. 62 10, 015 27. 80 10, 000 27.77 2,915 8. 06 46, 180 128. 25 
II a sas ateihilleae ercineinceullatandianil ee 311 44. 75 385 0 aa EEE 70. 75 10.15 766. 75 110. 34 
laid ee Ree acne nts Lene TU ak ani 267 I cern pininsnsilniper tests cnainmes patina da aliniie hale 4. 60 . 63 271. 60 38. 20 
EE rd ra et ae pes icenwect anne 99. 50 50. 96 14.6.2 40.10 | 11.13.10 33.00 | 79.13.21 223. 56 
Pa Phbbcbecetwescecctucnssudetooe ee ecuvdsia 11.8.0 32. 00 14. 70 3.0.2 7. 64 . 12.0 12. 88 24.5 67.15 
NEE dulcbhddwcunrcadcdhneousedia deutsche ahs nid cht lida diibhititin citi divaenbilhanll 12, 206. 25 i CRF RD bac ceereceive dé pnerntals 12, 206. 25 2, 906. 25 
Milton W. Glenn: 
NE Rw cucicncnmenuuuas TRIN ares onnacd eee 330. 40 INGE Stine ite acih cea neat 10.0.0 . 00 200 560. 
PN doc sec danckencents GRC Tiddsccicclsnquaputentantynanataniticeieanlannacaetenne 3, 891. 20 BOE 68 Fibtccntee dn déuectandon 3, 891. 20 1, 032.15 
Dan Rostenkowski 
PN. coeanilatdkinsansqnbavomaunpyd Os ca pishen sclesin cose 21, 600 60. 45. 00 5, 000 13. 89 16, 200 59, 000 163. 89 
I ii eta eaesaiiiiemninil a. 310. 34 45.00 35. 00 85. 18 12.35 193. 10 830. 00 120. 35 
United Kingdom. .--.........----.-- ER eecenucticen 26. 78 75. 00 48. 00 6. 21 1. 60 8.9 57.00 159. 60 
Ih dbckinlevcn wedi. cat SG so clic oncclpcaniwncmelniteesnuccusslubssdaeabeneues iddee de 7, 807. 86 2, CO FO Ws. Ca 7, 807. 86 2, 054. 70 
M. W. Cunningham: 
NII san na hemetdadcietemn one I terest 555. 20 80. 70 114. 45 80. 00 11. 63 257. 30 1, 690 244. 18 
India 187. 78 39. 40 60. 90 35. 00 7.35 197. 22 710 149. 10 
Lebanon 96. 85 30. 46 SIE Frcs SB chdnennceaeene 38. 25 206. 60 64. 98 
Jordan... 1.76 4.93 5. 32 1.10 3. 00 1.49 6. 25 17. 50 
Greece... 630 18. 90 DELI Bets necee tana linghttemmieantll 415 1, 500 00 
German ny: <i 80. 50 19.17 16.10 | 8, 661. 66 2, 062. 30 49 8, 868. 36 2, 100. 45 
United Kingdom...............--. paige... 2... 28. 6.0 79. 25 99. 40 5. 18.0 16.50 | 11.16.0 1.10.0 
a a ee ral lates a le oilseed $5 4Ob. 1B Agent 1,388 O64.4:..2%-... 18, 668. @ T.-C. Gi een 16, 902. 15 
RECAPITULATION A He 
Foreign currency CO 8. S OGsEVAIGDE) «occ einen oo ohn ikb essen sean Hanes cecekebenniany~ dqeese maaicegris Re ee 
OREN HARRIS, 


Mar. 2, 1961. 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


(a LT a a Sa aE PSS Pe SASS 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


619. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a copy of the report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission as of De- 
cember 31, 1960, pursuant to section 5(e) of 
the Communications Act, as amended, July 
16, 1952, by Public Law 554, 82d Congress; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

620. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered under the authority con- 
tained in section 13(b) of the act as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 13(c) of the act of September 11, 
1957; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

621. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of an order suspending deportation in the 
case of Wong Way June, A12269388, pursu- 


ant to section 244(a) (4) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952, (8 U.S.C. 1254 
(a) (4); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

622. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of an order suspending deportation in the 
case of Harold Newton, A4028658, pursuant 
to section 244(a) (5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, (8 U.S.C. 1254(a) 
(5)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

623. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the staff report summary 
of activities for 1960, Office of Saline Water, 
pursuant to Public Law 448, 82d Congress, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

624. A letter from the Chairman, Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, transmitting a report dealing with the 
coordination of State and Federal inherit- 
ance, estate, and gift taxes, pursuant to 
Public Law 86-380; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

625. A letter from the Director, Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, transmit- 
ting correspondence relating to comments 
on the General Accounting Office report on 
an examination of the agency’s section 1311 
report of appropriations and funds under its 
control as of June 30, 1959 (B-114876, dated 


August 4, 1960); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

626. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation, entitled “A 
bill to clarify the status of circuit and dis- 
trict judges retired from regular active serv- 
ice”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 49. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of ney 
executive departments. Ordered to 
printed. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2204. A bill to extend 
the time in which the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission shall submit 
its final report; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 50). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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‘PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request): 

H.R. 5143. A bill to amend section 801 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 5144. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ruent for individual Indian and tribal lands 
of the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation in 
South Dakota, required by the United States 
for the Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project 
on the Missouri River, and for the rehabili- 
tation, social and economic development of 
the members of the tribe, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 5145. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 5146. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct tuition expenses paid by him for 
the education of himself or any of his de- 
pendents at an institution of higher learn- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

' By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 5147. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to require certain safety de- 
vices on household refrigerators shipped in 
interstate commerce’’, approved August 2, 
1956; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. — 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5148. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H.R. 5149. A bill to amend subdivision (d) 
of section 60 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 96d) so as to give the court authority 
on its own motion to reexamine attorney 
fees paid or to be paid in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.5150. A bill to correct certain in- 
equities in the computation of service for 
retirement purposes for members of the 
Coast Guard Women’s Reserve for the 
period from July 25, 1947, to November 1, 
1949; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 5151. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to include a 
pro rata share of the income of foreign 
corporations in the gross income of tax- 
payers owning, directly or indirectly, 10 per- 
cent or more of the voting stock of such 
foreign corporations, to repeal the foreign 
tax credit, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

HLR. 5152. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
social security benefits, other annuities, and 
up to $10,000 in payments under policies 
of life insurance shall not be considered as 
income for purposes of determining eligi- 
bility of individuals for pension; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 5153. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an in- 
crease in the amount for which a credit 
may be allowed against the Federal estate 
tax for estate taxes paid to States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 5154. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to grant an additional 
income tax exemption for a taxpayer sup- 
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porting a dependent who has attained age 65 
or is blind; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 5155. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an increase 
in the amount for which a credit may be 
allowed against the Federal estate tax for 
estate taxes paid to States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 5156. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 5157. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of small business invest- 
ment companies; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H.R. 5158. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of interstate re- 
tail enterprises, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.15 an hour, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 5159. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act so as to encourage 
travel to the United States by foreign na- 
tionals by authorizing the Secretary of State 
to liberalize visa requirements for nonimmi- 
grant visitors to the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H.R. 5160. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 30-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 5161. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 for the purpose of 
stimulating economic growth and activity, 
providing additional jobs for the growing 
labor force, and permitting the replacement 
of obsolete and inefficient machinery and 
equipment by the allowance of reinvest- 
ment depreciation deductions; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 5162. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
as amended, so as to provide for an addi- 
tional unit of life insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 5163. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to exempt certain contracts with 
foreign contractors from the requirement for 
an examination-of-records clause; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 5164. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 5165. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of individual Indian and tribal lands 
of the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation in 
South Dakota, required by the United States 
for the Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project 
on the Missouri River, and for the rehabilita- 
tion, social, and economic development of the 
members of the tribe, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 5166. A bill to amend section 1034 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances gain 
on the sale or exchange of the taxpayer's 
home will not be taxed whether or not he 
replaces it with another residence; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 5167. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to 
provide healthful outdoor training and em- 
ployment for young men and to advance the 
conservation, development, and management 
of national resources of timber, soil, and 
range, and of recreational areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 5168. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall take steps to en- 
courage travel to the United States by resi- 
dents of foreign countries, establish an 
Office of International Travel and Tourism, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5169. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual’s entitlement to child’s insurance 
benefits shall continue, after he attains age 
18, for so long as he is regularly attending 
high school or college; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5170. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the age re- 
quirements for entitlement to wife’s insur- 
ance benefits and widow’s insurance bene- 
fits, and to eliminate the provisions which 
reduce a woman’s benefits in certain cases 
where she becomes entitled thereto before 
attaining age 65; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 5171. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by provid- 
ing for fair competition between domestic 
industries operating under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and foreign industries that 
supply articles imported into the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 5172. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$800 the personal income tax exemptions of 
a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 5173. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to assist State and local govern- 
ments and their public instrumentalities in 
planning and providing for necessary com- 
munity facilities to preserve and improve 
essential mass transportation services in ur- 
ban and metropolitan areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.J. Res. 281. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 204. Resolution to provide addition- 
al funds for the Committee on the Judici- 
ary; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maryland, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to provide compensating pay- 
ments for tax exemptions granted in Mary- 
land to members of the diplomatic corps; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to ratification of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States granting representation in the 
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electoral college to the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to give favorable consideration to leg- 
islation providing benefits for veterans of 
World War I; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to consider granting an extension of 
the stamp (food) plan pilot projects to in- 
clude the State of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5174. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
active list of the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. | 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 5175. A bill to authorize the appoint- 

ment of Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
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active list of the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 5176. A bill for the relief of Royce C. 
Plume, a member of the Arapahoe Tribe of 
Indians; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 5177. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tin Papadikis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5178. A bill for the relief of Reynolds 
Feal Corp., New York, N.Y., and the Lydick 
Roofing Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5179. A bill for the relief of the US. 
Display Corp.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5180. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ferenc 
Domjan and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 5181. A bill to amend Private Law 

85-699; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 5182. A bill for the relief of Charles P. 

Redick; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 5183. A bill for the relief of Michael- 
angelo Mariano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 5184. A bill for the relief of Stanis- 
lawa Szprejda; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 5185. A bill for the relief of Rosea 

Liu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 5186. A bill to amend Private Law 

85-699; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 5187. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Muzzi and his wife, Maria Primarano Muzzi; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. Con. Res. 183. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the humanitarian works of Dr. 
Thomas Anthony Dooley; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


75. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Jay Creswell, Orlando, Fla., petitioning con- 
sideration of his resolution with reference to 
a redress of grievances, which was referred 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Bulgarian Liberation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
will be my privilege, tomorrow, to speak 
to the people of Bulgaria through the 
Voice of America. March 3 commemo- 
rates for the Bulgarian people a birth of 
freedom. On that day 83 years ago, a 
proud country finally regained the inde- 
pendence it had lost several centuries 
before. 

I will tell these people that in the 
modern history of the peoples of the 
Balkan Peninsula, there has been a con- 
tinual record of subjugation. This ugly 
record finally was broken late in the 19th 
century. Siding with the victorious 
Russians in the Russo-Turkish War, 
Bulgaria was able to obtain its inde- 
pendence. By the Treaty of San 
Stefano, Bulgaria’s freedom was guar- 
anteed. Thus, the Bulgarians after over 
five centuries of foreign domination were 
finally liberated by the Russians. 

It is one of the sad ironies of history 
that today Russia, under Communist 
rule, dominates Bulgaria. After suffer- 
ing the miseries of two World Wars 
Bulgaria still is not free. As a result of 
the Second World War she lost her free- 
dom in the peace that followed to the 
very country which claimed to have 
liberated her. 

It is within the context of the modern 
plight of Bulgaria that March 3 looms so 
large upon the horizon as a symbol of 
freedom. ‘Today in Bulgaria there is no 
more liberty than under Turkish rule, 
and it is tragic that even in a country so 


desirous of freedom it cannot exist. Let 
us all pray that the brave Bulgarian peo- 
ple will soon be able to realize their 
heritage of freedom that we today are 
commemorating. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to the people of 
Bulgaria and to Americans of Bulgarian 
descent on the 83d anniversary of the 
liberation of Bulgaria from the yoke of 
the decaying Ottoman Empire. On 
March 3, 1878, the Treaty of San Stefano 
between imperial Russia and Ottoman 
Turkey reestablished the Bulgarian na- 
tion after 500 years of foreign oppres- 
sion. Although the frontiers of the new 
nation were narrowed by the subsequent 
Congress of Berlin, the modern Bul- 
garian nation then came into existence. 
The liberation of Bulgaria followed a 
long struggle by gallant patriots, which 
won the sympathy and support of the 
free nations of the West, led by the great 
British Prime Minister William Glad- 
stone. 

A freely elected national assembly 
adopted the democratic Tirnovo Con- 
stitution over the opposition of czarist 
Russia. This democratic constitution 
was finally destroyed by the Communist 
satellite regime which was imposed on 
Bulgaria at the end of World War II. 

From the time of their liberation from 
Turkish rule to the present day, the 


Bulgarian people have resisted the ag- 
gressive pressures of Russian imperial- 
ism, both czarist and Communist. At 
the end of World War II a Communist 
satellite regime was imposed on Bulgaria 
by the Red army. The Soviet Union 
violated its solemn promise in Bulgaria 
as it did all throughout Eastern Europe 
and permitted no free elections to be 
held. The Bulgarian people, like all cf 
the subjugated peoples of the Soviet 
Empire, retain their hope and faith in 
ultimate liberation. 

The Bulgarian National Front of 
America, which represents the patriotic 
younger generation in Bulgarian politics, 
has since 1954 organized solemn obser- 
vations of Bulgarian Liberation Day in 
America. 

It is eminently fitting, Mr. Speaker, 
that we in this body join with our fellow 
Americans of Bulgarian descent, with the 
Bulgarian people who bear the yoke of an 
alien totalitarianism, and with all free- 
men in commemorating the day of 
Bulgarian liberation from Ottoman 
tyranny and in expressing the hope that 
the day of Bulgarian liberation from 
Communist tyranny will not be long 
delayed. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
so many peoples of the world fighting 
against the yoke of oppression, it is most 
appropriate that we mark Bulgarian 
Liberation Day. 
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It was 83 years ago today that the act 
of San Stefano restored independence 
to the Bulgarian nation after centuries 
of foreign domination. 

Against the wishes of her people, Bul- 
garia has been a satellite nation since 
1944. Yet within her borders the hope 
of the restoration of full national sover- 
eignty has been kept burning brightly. 

On this liberation day, the Bulgarian 
people, and the sons and daughters of 
Bulgaria all over the world, will join 
in prayer that soon will come the glo- 
rious day when Bulgaria is again a free 
nation. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day, March 3, 1878 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Bul- 
garians are the most resourceful and 
defiant fighters against all their enemies, 
but they are perhaps best known as gal- 
lant warriors against their oppressors. 

Their little country in the Balkans 
was a powerful kingdom during the mid- 
dle ages, and they constituted a real 
power there for centuries. Then early 
in the 15th century as the Ottoman 
Turks overran the Balkan Peninsula 
and parts of southern Europe, Bulgaria 
became an Ottoman province in the Ot- 
toman Empire, and the Bulgarians a 
resolute minority struggling against 
Ottoman despotism. For more than 400 
years they carried on their struggle 
against formidable odds, and all these 
attempts ended in failure because with- 
out effective outside help they could not 
cope with the then powerful Ottoman 
forces. 

In the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 
they had their chance. The Bulgarians 
were fighting on the side of the Russians, 
for the war was waged in the name of the 
Balkan peoples. Early in 1878 the Turks 
were thoroughly vanquished, and when 
Russia was dictating her peace terms, 
she insisted upon Bulgarian freedom. 
Thus their freedom was guaranteed in 
the treaty signed on March 3, 1878, and 
since then Bulgarians everywhere, in and 
out of their homeland, think of that day 
as their holiday and celebrate it as such. 
Since those days the Bulgarian people 
have endured much misery, have gone 
through two devastating World Wars, 
and both of these have had tragic conse- 
quences for them. Today, after all the 
sufferings and sacrifices, they are not 
free in their homeland. Even so, these 
stanch fighters for freedom, these 
dauntless and hardy peasants, under the 
most oppressive of tyrannies continue to 
work and hope for their eventual free- 
dom. There under Communist totali- 
tarianism, and totally sealed off from the 
free world, they work for their ruthless 
taskmasters, yet cling to their most cher- 
ished ideal, their freedom and independ- 
ence. It is sad but true that while they 
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attained their freedom with the aid of 
czarist Russian forces 83 years ago, today 
they are robbed of their freedom in their 
homeland by Communist Russian agents. 
All friends of freedom-hungry Bulgarian 
people hope that they will again regain 
their freedom and live in peace in their 
homeland. 





Area Redevelopment: A Must in 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that on February 27, 
1959, I submitted testimony to the Sub- 
committee on Production and Stabi- 
lization of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency in support of area 
redevelopment legislation. Two years 
later—in fact, to the day—on February 
27, I was scheduled to appear before 
Subcommittee No. 2 of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee—again in 
support of this legislation. Unfortu- 
nately, I was unable to personally testify 
on this long overdue program because 
of a recent illness. However, I was given 
the privilege of submitting a statement 
to the subcommittee. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress will see fit to pre- 
serve for all of the Nation’s citizens op- 
portunity and human dignity by enact- 
ing area redevelopment legislation. My 
statement to the subcommittee follows: 

Mr. Chairman, it is with much regret that 
a recent illness prevented my personally ap- 
pearing before your subcommittee last Mon- 
day, February 27, in support of the area re- 
development bill. However, I appreciate 
having the opportunity of submitting a 
statement in support of this much needed 
program, 

Since the 84th Congress I have been exert- 
ing every effort toward the support of legis- 
lation to provide extended Federal assistance 
to depressed areas. I refuse to become dis- 
couraged because of past Presidential vetoes 
of bills which, in my opinion, were desper- 
ately needed to protect this Nation’s great 
human resources. Again this year, as in the 
past, I am prepared to fight with all my 
God-given strength to see the Area Rede- 
velopment Act born to reality. 

It is with honor and privilege that I rep- 
resent the people of the 14th District of 
Michigan. I am entering my 25th year of 
service—and through this quarter of a cen- 
tury I have been a part of their efforts to 
build a finer community and to respond to 
the call of our Nation through wars and na- 
tional emergencies. This time, it is my dis- 
trict which needs the response and support 
of its mother Nation—for this day thou- 
sands, yes, 165,000 citizens of this great city 
of Detroit, cannot find gainful employment, 
cannot support their families, and they are 
begging for an honest day’s work. But 
these people have been pushed off that mag- 
ical path of opportunity through no fault 
of their own. 

This is not a peculiar situation happening 
only to Detroit or to just one industrial 
center, but one that is like a growing cancer 
which has spread to communities large 
and small—industrial and agricultural— 
throughout our Nation; and, if not treated 
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now, it can eat its way into our economic 
backbone and produce irreparable damage 
to our national strength. 

These communities and their States have 
tried desperately to fight this curse of un- 
employment. They have cried time and 
time again for help through their legislative 
representatives. The Congress responded 
twice—only to have been answered by Exec- 
utive vetoes. 

Mr. Chairman, we must renew our fight. 
We must muster all the strength of this leg- 
islative body which speaks for the people. 
We must provide the laws necessary to re- 
capture the vitality of our national econ- 
omy and give to the people of our Nation 
a program providing the methods to enable 
our distressed areas to achieve lasting im- 
provement and to enhance their domestic 
prosperity by establishing stable and diver- 
sified local economies. This legislation will 
give us strength not only at home but will, 
indeed, prove to the world we are still one 
nation under God striving to preserve for 
all its citizens opportunity and human 
dignity. 

On behalf of the 165,000 unemployed in 
Detroit and hundreds of thousands in other 
depressed areas, I urge the committee to 
favorably consider the area redevelopment 
bill and to report it at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Thank you. 





The 4-H Club Members Serve America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, Na- 
tional 4-H Club Week will be celebrated 
this year from March 4 to the 11. The 
nearly 2144 million members of this na- 
tional youth organization are indeed 
worthy of our recognition and encour- 
agement for by their participation in 
4-H Club activities now they are prepar- 
ing themselves to be responsible, well- 
trained citizens of tomorrow. 

From an inauspicious beginning 
around the turn of the century, the ex- 
tensive system of 4—H Clubs now en- 
circles the globe and more than 40 
countries have adopted all or part of the 
plan. This phenomenal growth is due 
not only to the appeal of the 4—H Club 
program but also to the fine guidance of 
three major groups who lead as a team 
to carry on national 4-H Club activities: 
The Cooperative Extension Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
State land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties, the National 4—H Club Foundation, 
and the National 4-H Service Committee. 
These groups join together in their com- 
mon endeavor to assist 4~H members to 
make the most of their abilities, to 
utilize scientific advances in farming 
and homemaking, and to render more 
efficient service to their community, 
State, and Nation. 

At the local level, direction and in- 
struction are provided by county agents, 
home demonstration agents, parents, 
businessmen, teachers, and older 4—H’ers 
who give generously of their time and 
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talents to insure the success of 4-H 
Club work. In the Second District of 
Kentucky and in Kentucky generally we 
are fortunate in having many such out- 
standing men and women whose efforts 
are apparent in the impressive success 
of the 4-H program in Kentucky. They 
deserve our wholehearted gratitude for 
working for a better America through 
the youth of our Nation. Only through 
an informed citizenry, directed by high 
moral values and a sense of responsi- 
bility, can we rightfully assume the lead- 
ership of the free world. 

The continuing theme of National 
4-H Club Week is “Learn, Live, Serve 
Through 4-H,” and I believe it clearly 
expresses the high purposes to which 
these young people are dedicated. 
Through their 4-H Club work, boys and 
girls learn better ways to farm, prepare 
food, make clothing and numerous other 
skills which will be of assistance to them 
in later life, 

The 4-H Club members strive to live 
each day in a manner which will reflect 
credit upon themselves, their families, 
and their organization. Individual per- 
fection in their intellectual and moral 
life as expressed in the 4-H Club motto 
“make the best better’ is also stressed. 

Perhaps the most important word of 
the theme is “Serve,” because it is 
through service that these young people 
put into practice the training they have 
received in their 4-H Club projects. Not 
only do their families, communities, and 
States benefit from their knowledge, but 
they are made aware of the satisfaction 
and joy resulting from service to one’s 
fellow man. This willingness to serve 
will carry over into the future and they 
will become the leaders of tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to commend all present 
members of the 4-H Clubs in Kentucky 
on their outstanding achievements, and 
to thank the many men and women in 
my section of the State who are con- 
tributing so much in time, energy, and 
enthusiasm to this fine youth organiza- 
tion. 





A Letter to the President of the United 
States—Protest Against Increase in 
Residual Fuel Oil Import Quota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, it would take some real na- 
tional eye shutting to ignore the igno- 
minious effects which importations of 
foreign residual fuel oil have upon the 
economies of our coal-producing States. 
Fortunately, our new and excellent Sec- 
retary of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, Mr. Stewart L. Udall, is wide awake 
to this situation, and conducted a 
lengthy and grueling hearing on the 
matter on February 20. 
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Nor is President John F. Kennedy 
uninformed as to the serious economic 
decline which foreign residual oil im- 
ports have caused in many areas of 
our coal-producing States. But to 
strengthen his hand in forging an equi- 
table solution to this most inequitable 
matter, I sent him a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1961, which 17 of my senatorial 
colleagues cosigned. 

This letter contains many of the perti- 
nent facts regarding the situation, and 
I believe that other Members of the Con- 
gress who are interested in the security 
of our Nation, as well as in the economic 
well-being of our depressed areas, should 
have the opportunity to read this letter. 
For this reason, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have this letter printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: As you have clearly 
proclaimed, the deterioration of markets, 
decline of job opportunities, and economic 
distress throughout the coal-producing re- 
gions of America are intolerable and danger- 
ous to our very security. The Members of 
the Congress of the United States represent- 
ing these many areas, the welfare and pros- 
perity of these regions, the Nation’s coal 
producers, members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, operators and employees 
of the coal-hauling railroads, and others so 
vitally concerned are solidly determined that 
such conditions must be corrected. We, 
therefore, wish to present for your attention 
facts regarding the injurious effects upon the 
coal and rail industries resulting from in- 
creasing imports of residual fuel oil. 

In February 1955, there was issued a re- 
port prepared by an Advisory Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy, estab- 
lished by the President on July 30, 1954. In 
part, the report contained the following: 

“An expanding domestic oil industry, plus 
a healthy oil industry in free countries which 
help to supply the U.S. market, constitute 
basically important elements in the kind of 
industrial strength which contributes most 
to a strong national defense. Other energy 
industries, especially coal, must also main- 
tain a level of operation which will make 
possible rapid expansion in output should 
that become necessary.” 

We maintain that the coal industry does 
not today enjoy a level of operation which 
would make possible rapid expansion in the 
event of a national emergency. Residual oil 
imports, having risen from 53 million bar- 
rels in 1948 to 230 million in 1960, have 
made dangerous inroads into coal’s east 
coast markets. 

The 1960 imports of residual oil were the 
equivalent of approximately 55 million tons 
of bituminous coal. About 75 percent of 
the oil which is imported is competitive 
with coal. Therefore, this competitive ele- 
ment last year displaced 41,250,000 tons of 
coal. The average value per ton of bitumi- 
nous coal, F.O.B. mines, being around $4.86 
(1959 figure), the loss of a market for 41% 
million tons of coal meant a loss of 
$200,475,000 in gross revenues for coal pro- 
ducers. This meant a loss of $100 million 
in miners’ wages, or a year’s work for 
nearly 20,000 men. It meant a loss of $100 
million in new equipment, taxes, develop- 
ment of new mines, and return on invest- 
ment. Additionally, the railroads lost well 
over $100 million in lost freight revenues, 
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to say nothing of the wages lost to rail- 
road workers. One could further cite the 
loss in taxes to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. 

It is doubtful that any other major in- 
dustry, vital to the economy of the Nation, 
has experienced anything approaching the 
depressed financial condition of the coal 
mining industry over the past 20 years. In 
1953, producers who accounted for 80 per- 
cent of the coal mined realized a calculated 
net profit of less than three-fourths of 1 
percent of the gross value of the coal pro- 
duced. It is not difficult to see, therefore, 
that the coal industry is in a precarious 
financial situation, and it simply does not 
have the resources to engage in research, 
to purchase high priced equipment for use 
in the highly competitive fuel field, and to 
maintain the cost upkeep of machinery and 
operative mines ready to expand produc- 
tion in a moment of emergency. 

Moreover, an industry plagued by declin- 
ing employment for a generation cannot 
raise a new generation of skilled and ex- 
perienced coal miners in a day of peril. As 
the number of personnel regularly employed 
in the mines has been sharply reduced, there 
has been a steady reduction in the relative 
number of younger men employed in the 
coal industry. In 1951 the percentage of 
miners under 30 years of age was 18.6. In 
1957 it had fallen to 6.5 percent. This 
alarming trend emphasizes the importance 
of retaining young workers in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry in order to assure an ade- 
quate supply of experienced and skilled 
workers in the event of war. 

With reduced coal freight tonnage, 25 
percent of the rolling stock of the B. & O. 
Railroad is presently in need of repairs, and 
the situation is equally bad with other 
railroads. Railroad workers have been laid 
off, railroads are not buying new cars as 
fast as old ones are headed for the scrap 
heap, and this great medium of transporta- 
tion would find it difficult to respond to the 
requirements which must be met in an hour 
of national peril. 

The domestic oil industry has suffered as 
a result of increased foreign imports, be- 
cause domestic exploration and production 
are discouraged. Meanwhile, the great in- 
dustrial plants on the ezet coast have be- 
come increasingly dependent upon foreign 
residual oil. It may be noted that the 
foreign sources which supplied but 26 per- 
cent of the east coast residual oil require~- 
ments in 1940, now account for something 
in excess of 70 percent of the residual oil 
requirements of the same area. If war 
should come, the foreign sources which sup- 
ply these requirements would become ut- 
terly undependable. To be reminded of 
this, one has only to read pages 87 and 88 
of the Interior Department’s “History of 
Petroleum Administration for War, 1941- 
45.” That document, in referring to the 
sinking of 50 tankers along the east coast 
in 1942 and the resulting fuel supply situa- 
tion, has this to say: 

“Although the boats had to keep running 
to supply miiltary requirements, no one 
could doubt the decline of tanker shipments 
for civilian needs in the face of those 50 sink- 
ings. From then on, until the last year of 
the war, tanker deliveries were an insignifi- 
cant factor in supplying the oil needs of the 
east coast.” 

It is obvious, in the light of the foregoing, 
that to permit increasing quantities of resid- 
ual fuel oil to be imported into this coun- 
try is to invite economic disaster in the coal, 
domestic oil, and railroad industries in time 
of uneasy peace and to invite military dis- 
aster to the country in time of war. 

We appreciate that you are quite familiar 
with the fact that the ordinary home does 
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not use residual oil for heating purposes. 
Most of it goes into industry, because special 
equipment is required for preheating pur- 
poses. While U.S. refineries are very ad- 
vanced and efficient, the residual fuel oil 
yleld in South American refineries may be 
as high as 60 percent. In order to dispose 
of residual oil, the oil companies are will- 
ing to sell it at almost any price, and it is 
dumped on utility and large steam plants 
that have multiple burning equipment. 
They provide the focal point for the resid- 
ual-coal competition when there are ex- 
cess supplies of residual oil caused by im- 
ports. Consequently, there is no stability of 
price, and the objective is to “undersell’’ 
coal at any price. This type of competition 
is unconscionable and simply cannot be met 
by the coal industry. The results are closed 
mines, unemployed men walking the streets 
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looking for work, and families with no food 
other than Government surplus commodi- 
ties. 

We, the undersigned, do not ask for com- 
plete elimination of residual fuel oil im- 
ports. This would be unreasonable and un- 
thinkable. But we do ask for a substantial 
reduction. We maintain that the quotas 
on residual oil imports should be so de- 
signed to permit the coal industry, the do- 
mestic oil industry, and the transportation 
industry to meet the needs of exploration 
and research, repair and replace damaged 
and obsolete equipment, recoup employment 
losses, and maintain a capability to meet 
the expanded needs of a national emer- 
gency. We believe that it is unwise to per- 
mit residual imports in any year to rise 
above 1957 levels, and we hope that a 
thorough reevaluation of the residual oil 
import quota program will reveal the neces- 
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sity for a gradual reduction of quota levels 
to a point where coal might be permitted to 
regain a part of its markets, at least, and 
the domestic oil industry may be encouraged 
to find new sources of supply so as to elimi- 
nate the necessity for our having to depend, 
in the event of war, on foreign sources which 
will likely be unable to produce and on 
tankers which will surely be unable to reach 
our shores. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Byrp, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, FRANK CARLSON, J. 
J. Hickey, Homer E. CaPEHART, GALE 
W. McGee, THRUSTON B. Morton, 
STEPHEN M. YOuNG, JOHN SHERMAN 
CooPER, ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, VANCE 
HARTKE, WALLACE F. BENNETT, ERNEST 
GRUENING, E. L. BARTLETT, MILTON R. 
YOunNG, Frank E. Moss, QUENTIN N. 
Burpickx, U.S. Senators. 





SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 3, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, on this fair day 
when the Chief Executive of the Re- 
public has dedicated in the Nation’s 
Capital a temple of conservation, a 
noble symbol of our vital resources, we 
lift our doxology for the good land which 
Thou hast given us. Roll upon our con- 
sciences, we pray, our responsibility as 
trustees who occupy this land for so brief 
a span. 

Before Thee, the Lord of all the earth, 
we would regard our inheritance as holy 
ground—for the earth is Thine, and 
all that is therein—whose beauty is to 
be reverenced, whose forests are to be 
guarded, whose soil is to be preserved, 
whose primeval reaches and ranges are 
to be unspoiled, and whose wildlife is to 
be protected. 

We are grateful that for our day Thou 
art raising up prophets like Nehemiah 
of old, who are crying to the despoilers 
of our national wealth, “Behold, we are 
the servants of that larger and opulent 
land Jehovah’s great goodness hath given 
to our fathers.” 

Enable us to exercise our stewardship 
wisely and well for the sake of those 
whose distant feet we hear coming along 
the future’s broadening way. 

We ask this in the name of Him who in 
a wayside flower saw a glory surpassing 
the robes of royalty. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 2, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the transaction of routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to consider 
executive business, to consider the nomi- 
nations sent to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William A. McRae, Jr., of Florida, to be 
US. district judge for the southern district 
of Florida. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Charles M. Meriwether, of Alabama, to be 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Frank Burton Ellis, of Louisiana, to be 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to be US. 
Governor of the International Monetary 
Fund; U.S. Governor of the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
and Governor of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank; and 

George W. Ball, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be US. Alternate Governor of 
the International Monetary Fund; U.S. Al- 
ternate Governor of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development; and 
Alternate Governor of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nominations of 163 
officers for appointment to the grade 
of major general and brigadier general 
in the Regular Air Force and Air Force 
Reserve, as well as the nominations of 
20 officers for temporary promotion to 
the grade of rear admiral in the Naval 
Reserve. I ask that these names be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nations will be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The nominations were placed on the 
Executive Calendar, as follows: 

Leonard S. Bailey, and sundry other of- 
ficers of the Naval Reserve, for temporary 
promotion; 

Maj. Gen. William P. Farnsworth (brig- 
adier general, Air Force Reserve), U.S. Air 
Force, and sundry other officers, for ap- 
pointment in the Air Force Reserve; and 

Lt. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll (brigadier gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, and 
sundry other officers, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I also 
report favorably a total of 1,848 nomi- 
nations in the Regular Air Force for 
promotion to the grade of major. These 
names have already appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In order to save 
the expense of printing on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be ordered to lie on the Sec- 
retary’s desk for the information of any 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Edwards Abrams, Jr., and sundry other 
officers, for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 





RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Norman M. Clapp, of Wisconsin, 
to be Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration for a term of 
10 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Aubrey J. Wagner, of Tennes- 
see, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for the remainder of the term 
expiring May 18, 1969. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Col. Jackson Graham, Corps of 
Engineers, to be a member of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, under the 
provisions of section 2 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 28, 1879 (21 Stat. 
37) (33 U.S.C. 642). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the ac- 
tion taken by the Senate on these 
nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a word on behalf of the nom- 
ination of Mr. Norman M. Clapp as REA 
Administrator. I have known Mr. 
Clapp, and know him favorably. I am 
sure he will be an outstanding adminis- 
trator. He understands the mission and 
the program of REA. He is dedicated 
to the social and economic well-being 
of our farm families. 

I believe that this particular appoint- 
ment will strengthen the program, and 
I wish to commend the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, whom I am 
sure was consulted on this particular 
nomination. Mr. Clapp comes from our 
neighboring State of Wisconsin. He was 
strongly supported by the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmIRe], 
and I see that he was looked upon fa- 
vorably by the senior Senator. I join as 
a neighbor in wishing him well, and con- 
gratulate him on his new appointment 
and assure him of my cooperation. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON TRANSFER OF FUNDS AUTHORIZED 
FoR AIR DEFENSE MISSILE INSTALLATIONS 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
establishment of missile installations which 
have been required as a part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense air defense plan has not 
necessitated the transfer of funds; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON LIQUIDATION OPERATIONS, BUSI- 
NESS AND DISASTER LOANS OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a quarterly 
report on the liquidation operations, busi- 
ness, and disaster loans of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1960 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


ReEporT oF D.C. TRANSIT SysSTEM, INC. 


A letter from the president, D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that sys- 
tem, for the year ended December 31, 1960, 
with balance sheet as of December 31, 1960 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, his re- 
port on the state of the finances, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1960 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT ON SALINE WATER 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the activities 
of the Office of Saline Water, for 1960; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


WITHDRAWAL From DISTRICT CoURTS 
JURISDICTION OF CERTAIN SUITS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to withdraw from the district 
courts jurisdiction of suits brought by fidu- 
ciaries who have been appointed for the pur- 
pose of creating diversity of citizenship be- 
tween the parties (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 5021 or TITLE 18, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 5021 of title 18, 
United States Code (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CLARIFICATION OF STATUS OF CERTAIN JUDGES 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to clarify the status of circuit 
and district judges retired from regular ac- 
tive service (with accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF VETERANS OF WORLD 
War I or THE US.A., Inc. 


A letter from the national quartermaster, 
Veterans of World War I of the US.A., Inc.,; 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report covering the activities of that 
organization (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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FURNISHING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD TO 
MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the furnishing of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp to members of the 
Federal judiciary (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Colorado; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


“HOvUsE JOINT MEMORIAL 9 
“Whereas the Great Plains area of the 
United States encompasses a large portion 
of the States of Montana, Wyoming, North 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico, 
and is a vital part of the agricultural and 
livestock productions of the Nation; and 
“Whereas the major portion of the non- 
irrigated acres in these 10 States experience 
frequent periods of extensive drought and 
are subject to severe wind and water ero- 
sion; and 
“Whereas there is an urgent need for in- 
tensive research on the conservation and 
maximum use of available moisture, on soil 
moisture plant relationships, and systems 
of managing highly erodible soils in periods 
of drought; and 
“Whereas such need having been recog- 
nized by the Congress of the United States 
by enactment of legislation authorizing the 
establishment of facilities for such research; 
and 
“Whereas the eastern one-half of Colorado 
is situated in that portion of the Great Plains 
where a high percentage of the days are 
cloudless, the light intensity is high, and 
the relative humidity is adequately low to 
minimize daily operating costs of growth 
chambers, the wind tunnel and greenhouse 
facilities: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 43d General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado (the Senate concurring herein), 
That it respectfully petitions the Congress 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to act favorably upon the estab- 
lishment of additional facilities to conduct 
soil moisture research studies for the Great 
Plains, that funds needed for the construc- 
tion of a laboratory be appropriated in the 
immediate future, and the facility be lo- 
cated at Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., which we believe to be the site 
most logically situated to meet the required 
climatic, physical, and other geographic con- 
ditions essential to the conduct of research 
in the Great Plains area; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this joint memo- 
rial be forwarded to the United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Colorado, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the President of the Senate, the President 
of the United States, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions for the House, and the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations for the Senate, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 
“ALBERT J. TOMSIC, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“GENE MANZANARES, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 
“RoBERT L. KNovs, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LucILE L. SHUSTER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


“Joint resolution relative to imports of 
lumber and lumber products 


“Whereas the lumber products industry of 
the United States has in past years sought 
adequate protection from excessive imports 
of lumber and lumber products, particularly 
of plywood, from low-wage foreign countries; 
and 

“Whereas lumber production, employment 
and related business in the producing com- 
munities have been seriously curtailed and 
are threatened with further curtailment; 
and 

“Whereas the lumber products industry in 
northern California has particularly been 
hampered by foreign imports and is suffer- 
ing from serious unemployment; and 

“Whereas definite relief for the lumber 
products industry from the serious effect of 
excessive importation of lumber and lumber 
products, particularly of plywood, at prices 
selling below our costs of production, is 
necessary in order to halt the progressive 
decline in lumber production in many areas: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memoralizes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to provide im- 
mediate relief under the terms of the escape 
or peril point clause of the Trade Agreements 
Act or by establishing import quotas or any 
other appropriate action to relieve the lum- 
ber products industry of the United States, 
and particularly that segment of the in- 
dustry in northern California, from the vast 
and ever-increasing imported quantities of 
plywood and other lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts flooding our domestic markets; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 3 


“Joint resolution relating to the use of the 
natural gas supply at Barrow by the citi- 
zens of that community 
“Whereas the citizens of Barrow, Alaska, 

are in desperate need of fuel with which to 

heat their homes during the harsh Arctic 
winter; and 

“Whereas this desperate need is a chronic, 
annual occurrence caused by Barrow’s ex- 
treme isolation from its artificially deter- 
mined sources of fuel supply; and 

“Whereas a ready source of natural gas 
for fuel is now being used at Barrow, but 

exclusively by the Federal Government as a 

private monopoly for the several Federal 

agencies located at Barrow; and 
“Whereas this source of fuel, although 
held as a private monopoly by the Federal 

Government, is rightly the property of all 

the people—its discovery, exploitation, trans- 

mission, and even its very monopoly use 
being paid for from the tax moneys of the 
people, including the citizens of Barrow; 
and 

“Whereas the only argument advanced 
against the use of the natural gas by the 
citizens of Barrow is that such use will 
result in a more rapid diminution of the 
source than will the private, restricted use 
of the several Federal agencies; and 

“Whereas these Federal agencies would 
never want for fuel even if the gas were 
completely expended and the only suffering 
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they would experience would be inconven- 
ience rather than cold such as the citizens 
of Barrow must suffer; and 
“Whereas the welfare of our citizens is 
immeasurably more important than is the 
convenience of any or all the Federal agen- 
cies, and the convenience of any govern- 
ment should never be placed before the wel- 
fare of the people from which all legitimate 
government springs and in which all legiti- 
mate powers of government rest; and 
“Whereas former Secretary of the In- 
terior Seaton promised the people of Bar- 
row that he would do all possible to supply 
them with natural gas; that his department 
was not opposed to such a move; that only 
technical, legal difficulties stood in the way 
of such a move; and that if these difficul- 
ties could not be solved administratively he 
would “initiate legislation making the gas 
available to the Barrow Eskimos”: There- 
fore be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in Second Legislature, First Ses- 
sion assembled, That the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the In- 
terior are respectfully urged to take appro- 
priate action at the earliest possible date 
to make the natural gas supply at Barrow 
available to the people of that community; 
and be it further 
“Resolved, Trat copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Hon- 
orable Stewart Udall, Secretary of the In- 
terior; the Honorable Robert McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense; the Honorable Sam 
Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Honorable Lyndon Johnson, 
President of the Senate; the Honorable E. L. 
Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest Gruening, 
Senators from Alaska; and the Honorable 
Ralph J. Rivers, Representative from Alaska. 
“Passed by the house February 6, 1961. 
““WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“EsTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 10, 1961. 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION S 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to authorize the Garrison diver- 
sion project and to appropriate funds 
therefor 


“Whereas the Garrison diversion project 
has been found to be economically feasible; 
and 

“Whereas this project is of utmost im- 
portance in stabilizing and improving the 
economy of the State of North Dakota and 
its people; and 

“Whereas the completion of the Garrison 
diversion project will result in many acres 
of land being switched from the production 
of surplus crops to nonsurplus crops; and 

“Whereas the completion of the Garrison 
diversion project will be of great benefit to 
the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That we do respectfully 
and earnestly request the Congress of the 
United States to authorize at this session the 
construction of the Garrison diversion proj- 


‘ect and the appropriation of funds therefor; 


and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
of North Dakota is hereby directed to for- 
ward copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
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the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the US. 
House of Representatives, the chairmen of 
the respective Committees on Public Works, 
and to the North Dakota delegation in Con- 
gress. 
“ORVILLE W. HAGEN, 
“President of the Senate. 
““Howarp F. DAHERTY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“R,. Fay Brown, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD F. Starr, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; ordered to lie on the 
table: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 2 


“Joint resolution congratulating John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy and LYNDON BAINES JOHN- 
SON on their inaugurations as President 
and Vice President, respectively, of the 
United States. 

“Whereas on the 20th day of this month, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy and LyNnpon 
BAINES JOHNSON will be formally inaugurated 
as President and Vice President, respectively, 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas on such day these men assume 
leadership of a nation forever dedicated to 
human advancement and the realization of 
peace and liberty for men everywhere; and 

“Whereas they will, during their steward- 
ship, encounter formidable forces calculated 
to frustrate the achievement of these goals; 
and 

“Whereas the era of their tenure will be 
one of the most perilous, demanding, and 
promising periods in the history of the 
United States and of the world; and 

“Whereas the American people, through 
the democratic elective process, have ex- 
pressed their confidence and trust in John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy and LYNDON BAINES 
JoHNSON to lead the Nation safely and tri- 
umphantly through these times: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the mem- 
bers of the 5ist session of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada extend their best wishes 
and congratulations to John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy and Lynpon BaINEs JOHNSON on their 
inaugurations as President and Vice Presi- 
dent, respectively, of these United States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the contents of this reso- 
lution be dispatched by telegraph by the 
legislative counsel to John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy and LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, and that 
certified copies of this resolution be pre- 
pared and transmitted forthwith by the 
legislative counsel to John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy and LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON. 

“Passed by the senate January 18, 1961. 

“REx BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the assembly January 18, 1961. 
“CHESTER S. CHRISTENSEN, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. Hurst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly.” 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Buffalo, N.Y., relating 
to Federal aid to education; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 3 

“Joint memorial petitioning the Congress of 
the United States to give favorable con- 
sideration to legislation providing bene- 
fits for veterans of World War I and for 
other purposes 
“Whereas many hundreds of thousands of 

our Nation’s finest citizens served the cause 


a 
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of democracy during the period of World 
War I; and 
“Whereas many hundreds of thousands of 
veterans of World War I are now past the 
age of 65 and many of such veterans are 
without adequate means of support; and 
“Whereas the honorably discharged vet- 
erans of World War I served their country 
with distinction, for which this country 
shall be eternally indebted; and 
“Whereas it is believed that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should reward 
the honorably discharged veterans of World 
War I for their unselfish devotion to the 
cause of democracy: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States is respectfully requested and 
urged to provide a pension to all honorably 
discharged veterans of World War I who 
served 90 days or more during such conflict, 
upon their reaching the age of 60 years or 
over the same as that granted heretofore for 
the Spanish-American veterans and the vet- 
erans of other prior wars of the United 
States; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States and to 
all Members of the Congress from the State 
of New Mexico. 
“Tom BOLACK, 
“President of the Senate. 
“M. E,. MorGan, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
“JacK CAMPBELL, 
“Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
“ALBERT ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 





RESOLUTIONS BY THE COMMON 
COUNCIL OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s efforts to resolve our unemploy- 
ment problems, provide adequate hous- 
ing for citizens, and meet other needs 
of our people, depend to a large degree 
upon constructive forward-looking lead- 
ership in the local community. 

Today, I was privileged to receive reso- 
lutions adopted by the Common Council 
of Milwaukee, Wis. The _ resolutions 
pertain to the need for more effective 
action to deal with problems of unem- 
ployment, as well as recommendations 
for modifying the housing program, to 
better enable that city to meet its hous- 
ing needs. 

Reflecting upon issues with which 
Congress itself is now concerned, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
resolutions printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fitz No. 60-3557 


Resolution relating to the feasibility of ob- 
taining Federal financial assistance toward 
an accelerated program of city capital 
improvements as a means of alleviating 
the unemployment, problem 


Whereas the Common Council of the City 
of Milwaukee is vitally concerned with the 
economic status of the community; and 

Whereas it is apparent the national econ- 
omy must be improved in order that unem- 
ployment be decreased and that communities 
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like the city of Milwaukee be aided in meet- 
ing distressing economic factors; and 

Whereas it is imperative that the Federal 
Government give prompt and effective con- 
sideration to methods and procedures by 
which unemployment can be substantially 
decreased in the metropolitan area of 
Milwaukee; and 

Whereas there are remedies which can be 
placed into effect so that the metropolitan 
area of Milwaukee may benefit with respect 
to greater employment in industry located 
in this area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee as follows: 

1. That the Federal Government be and 
hereby is requested to take all steps possible 
for the purpose of alleviating unemployment 
of the metropolitan area of Milwaukee. 

2. That the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government be requested to recom- 
mend ways and means through which public 
improvements can be constructed with Fed- 
eral assistance thereby providing employ- 
ment opportunities to residents of the 
metropolitan area of Milwaukee. 

3. That the special committee on planning 
public improvements be and hereby is au- 
thorized to take the necessary steps and ac- 
tion to have the Federal Government de- 
lineate the metropolitan area of Milwaukee 
as vitally in need of assistance to provide 
additional employment. 

4. That the special committee on planning 
public improvements be and hereby is au- 
thorized to contact Congressmen from the 
Milwaukee area and the two U.S. Senators 
for the purpose of receiving their assistance 
with respect to public works constructed 
with Federal assistance, and such other Fed- 
eral programs as may be initiated to provide 
economic and financial aid to the metropoli- 
tan area of Milwaukee. 

5. That the special committee on planning 
public improvements is hereby authorized 
to provide for appearance by city officials and 
personnel before congressional committees 
with respect to matters referred to in this 
resolution. 

6. That the said special committee on 
planning public improvements shall co- 
ordinate its activities with any committee 
of the Milwaukee Board of School Directors 
with obtaining Federal assistance for school 
construction purposes in this area. 

7. That the said special committee on 
planning public improvements shall co- 
ordinate its activities with the county of 
Milwaukee with respect to its committee on 
employment and problems of the aged; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Milwaukee hereby declares to be 
its purpose to do whatever may be possible 
in alleviating the unemployment situation 
in the metropolitan area of Milwaukee and 
aiding industry in securing Federal Govern- 
ment contracts and obtaining Federal assist- 
ance for deserving public projects; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the special committee on 
planning public improvements is hereby 
requested to appoint a subcommittee, the 
members of which shall have the responsi- 
bility of implementing the purposes out- 
lined in this resolution. 


FILE No. 58-4125-f 


Resolution requesting Federal legislation to 
amend the subsidy formula for low rent 
public housing projects, to provide for a 
more equitable distribution of Federal and 
local contributions to such projects and 
for other purposes 


Whereas the housing authority of the city 
of Milwaukee has constructed and is operat- 
ing 1,880 dwelling units of low-rent public 
housing, in addition to 120 dwelling units 
under construction; has 382 units in devel- 
opment and 400 units under annual con- 
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tributions contract, but not as yet in devel- 
opment; and has 468 units remaining in a 
program reservation with the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, but not as yet under 
annual contributions contract; and 

Whereas in accordance with applicable 
provisions of the Housing Act of 1937 as 
amended, and in terms of annual contribu- 
tions contracts existing between the Public 
Housing Administration and the housing 
authority as well as cooperation agreements 
existing between the city of Milwaukee and 
the housing authority, said housing au- 
thority is limited to a payment in lieu of 
taxes to the city of Milwaukee in amounts 
not to exceed 10 percent of the shelter rent 
charged by the housing authority; and 

Whereas the increasing costs of municipal 
government make it necessary to levy taxes 
consistent with that occurrence while at 
the same time payments in lieu of taxes 
made under contracts existing between the 
Public Housing Administration and the 
housing authority provided for fixed percent- 
ages; and, therefore, create an additional 
burden to the city; and 

Whereas by virtue of economical opera- 
tion, the housing authority has been able 
to return to the Public Housing Administra- 
tion substantial residual receipts at the con- 
clusion of each year of operation, thereby 
reducing the amount of annual contribu- 
tions to the project by the public housing 
administration; and 

Whereas the difference between the pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes being made by the 
housing authority under the limitations of 
the Federal Government and the amount of 
taxes the city would receive if the projects 
were not tax exempt is believed to be dis- 
proportionate to the net annual contribution 
being made by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That the members of 
the Wisconsin delegation in Congress be and 
they are hereby respectfully petitioned to 
introduce such legislation whereunder the 
Public Housing Administration will be au- 
thorized to increase the amount of subsidy 
to be extended to the local housing authority, 
and, in any event, to permit the transfer 
of residual receipts to the city for the pur- 
pose of effectuating more equitable Federal 
and local participation in the public hous- 
ing program; and be it further 

Resolved, That two members of the com- 
mon council as designated by the chairman 
of the buildings-grounds-harbors committee 
and the executive director of the housing 
authority of the city of Milwaukee be and 
they are hereby authorized and directed to 
confer with members of the Wisconsin dele- 
gation in Congress and to make appearances 
at hearings before congressional committees 
and elsewhere as may be required, and that 
the office of the city attorney be and it is 
hereby instructed and directed to assist and 
support such efforts as may be required to 
attain the objectives of this resolution. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

A resolution of the Common Council of 
the City of Milwaukee, file No. 60-3557, re- 
lating to the feasibility of obtaining Federal 
financial assistance toward an accelerated 
program of city capital improvements as a 
means of alleviating the unemployment 
problem; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A resolution of the Common Council of 
the City of Milwaukee, file No. 58-4125-f, re- 
questing Federal legislation to amend the 
subsidy formula for low-rent public housing 
projects, to provide for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of Federal and local contributions 
to such projects and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution of the Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors, calling for a study and 
recommendations as to what measures 
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should be instituted, including the desirabil- 
ity of planning a preparedness program, if 
needed, to keep unemployed citizens off the 
general assistance relief program in the event 
economic conditions worsen and unemploy- 
ment becomes widespread. Also the letter of 
transmittal from Edward W. Lane, chairman, 
committee on unemployed and problems of 
the aging, Milwaukee County Board of Su- 
pervisors; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

A resolution of the Ozaukee County, Wis., 
Board of Supervisors, No. 68, relating to the 
need to halt flood damage. Also the letter 
of transmittal from Harold William Hughes, 
clerk of Ozaukee County; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

8.1173. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
active list of the Regular Army, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 60). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUSH: 

8.1190. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Marche- 
lita Lopez Kabayao Mortensen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1191. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Golden Spike National Monu- 
ment in the State of Utah; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bennett when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HICKEY (for himself and Mr. 
McGeEz) : 

S. 1192. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act with respect to limitations on the 
leasing of coal lands imposed upon railroads; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hickey when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Beaut, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. Brivces, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, 
Mr. Caruson, Mr. EastLanp, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. HicKENLOOPER, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. Keattinc, Mr. MeErcatF, Mr. 
Miter, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Scorrt, 
and Mr. TaLMADGE) : 

S. 1193. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
mue Code of 1954 with respect to the priority 
and effect of Federal tax liens and levies, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Curtis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1194. A bill for the relief of Constanti- 
nos Paviou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1195. A bill to amend sections 1461, 1462, 
1463, and 1465 of title 18 of the United States 
Code to provide mandatory prison sentences 
in certain cases for mailing, importing, or 
transporting obscene material; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wrtry when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. CLarK, and Mr. WIL- 
LiAMs of New Jersey) : 

8.1196. A bill to provide temporary ex- 
tended railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, Mr. 
Corron, Mr. MoNnrRongEY, Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, and Mr. HarTKE) : 

8.1197. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to the rule of 
ratemaking where competition between car- 
riers of different modes of transportation is 
involved; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BarTLett when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

§.1198. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of all or part of the property known as Ellis 
Island for purposes consistent with the pub- 
lic interest and welfare; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii): 

5.1199. A bill to provide a price-support 
program for coffee produced in the State of 
Hawaii based upon a moving 5-year average 
of the prices received by the producers of 
such coffee. 

S. 1200. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, in order to provide 
@ price-support program for coffee produced 
in the State of Hawaii; and 

§. 1201. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to provide for a program of 
research for coffee produced in the State of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

S. 1202. A bill to impose certain limita- 
tions upon the Department of Defense and 
the military departments thereof with re- 
spect to the purchase of coffee produced out- 
side the United States; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

8.1203. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct a study of ways 
and means of improving the production and 
marketing of coffee produced in the State 
of Hawaii; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fone when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 1204. A bill for the relief of Sirijo Tan- 
fara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

8.1205. A bill for the relief of Roger 
Chong Yeun Dunne; 

S. 1206. A bill for the relief of Continental 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Henderson, N.C., suc- 
cessor to Continental Hosiery Co., of Hender- 
son, N.C.; and 

§S. 1207. A bill for the relief of Rear Adm. 
Carl H. Cotter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, and Mr. ENGLE) : 

S.1208. A bill to amend Public Law 86~- 
506, 86th Congress, 74 Stat. 199, approved 
June 11, 1960; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 





GOLDEN SPIKE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a national monument at the 
place where the golden spike was driven 
in 1869 completing the transcontinental 
railroad. 

Last year I asked the National Park 
Service to make a survey of the area near 
Promontory, Utah, where the golden 
spike ceremony occurred, to determine 
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whether the site would be suitable for 
inclusion within the national park sys- 
tem in some way. As a result of that 
study the Park Service Advisory Board 
last September recommended that the 
area be designated as a national historic 
site. 

National monument status would give 
the site much more prestige, and would 
result in better development of the po- 
tential of the area. It undoubtedly 
would result in more tourists visiting the 
site. In view of the fact that the event 
which took place there was one of the 
most significant in our Nation’s history, 
linking the continent for the first time, 
I think that status is certainly merited. 

The centennial celebration of the driv- 
ing of the golden spike will be held in 
1969. If the area could be designated 
now as a national monument this would 
give the Park Service 8 years in which to 
carry out a modest program of develop- 
ment which would have the site in suit- 
able concition for the centennial cele- 
bration. 

The existing golden spike site is only 
7 acres. Negotiations are now under- 
way with the Southern Pacific Railroad 
to obtain title to the old right-of-way. 
The section under consideration, in- 
cluding the golden spike site is 154% miles 
long and about 200 feet wide, and still 
has a number of the old trestles and 
grades of the original rail line. 

In addition to the 730 acres contained 
in the right-of-way, an additional 330 
acres would have to be acquired under 
plans which are now under considera- 
tion by the National Park Service. Of 
these, 163 belong to the State of Utah 
and 167 acres are privately owned. To- 
tal acreage of the national monument 
would, therefore, be approximately 
1,060 acres. 

Tentative plans for the area include 
a visitor center at the entrance to the 
area, about 3 miles east of the actual 
golden spike monument. One mile 
northeast of the visitor center, at a struc- 
ture known as the Big Trestle, a wayside 
exhibit would be set up. 

About 6 miles west of the golden spike 
monument, along a portion of the old 
right-of-way which is now used for a 
road, another wayside exhibit would be 
established. 

Mr. President, I request that the text 
of my bill be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REecorp. 

The bill (S. 1191) to provide for the 
establishment of the Golden Spike Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Utah, 
introduced by Mr. BENNETT, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purpose of commemorating the completion 
of the first transcontinental railroad across 
the United States, as recommended in an 
area investigation report by the National 
Park Service, region 3, Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, dated September 1960, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall acquire, on behalf of the 
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United States, by gift, purchase, condemna- 
tion or otherwise, all right, title, and inter- 
est in and to such land, together with any 
improvements thereon, as the Secretary may 
deem necessary in order to establish a na- 
tional monument in the State of Utah at 
the site of such completion, including the 
site of the driving of the golden spike sym- 
bolizing such completion. 

Sec. 2. (a) The property acquired under 
the provisions of the first section of this Act 
shall be designated as the Golden Spike Na- 
tional Monument and shall be set aside as a 
public national memorial. The National 
Park Service, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, shall administer, pro- 
tect, and develop such monument, subject 
to the provisions of the Act entitled “An Act 
to establish a National Park Service, and 
for other purposes”, approved August 25, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
preservation of historic American sites, 
buildings, objects, and antiquities of na- 
tional significance, and for other purposes”, 
approved August 21, 1935, as amended. 

(b) In order to provide for the proper de- 
velopment and maintenance of such national 
monument, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct and maintain there- 
in such markers, buildings, and other im- 
provements, and such facilities for the care 
and accommodation of visitors, as he may 
deem necessary. 

Src. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 





AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING 
ACT RELATING TO LIMITATIONS 
IMPOSED UPON RAILROADS ON 
LEASING OF COAL LANDS 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE], and 
myself, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to remove the prohibition 
under existing law against railroads pro- 
ducing coal for other than railroad use. 

The many newly discovered uses of 
coal, and its byproducts, demand that we 
remove this outdated restriction on the 
railroads’ coal production. This re- 
striction was applied, of course, in the 
day when coal was a domestic fuel, and 
mining companies feared competition 
from the captive railroad mines. That 
day has long passed. 

The railroads no longer use coal in any 
significant tonnage, either their own, 
or that mined by others. In southern 
Wyoming, at Hanna and Rock Springs, 
for example, mining coal to fire the en- 
gines on the main line of the Union 
Pacific was for 70 years a thriving ac- 
tivity which provided a livelihood for 
thousands. Most of these mines are now 
shut down, and those that are working 
employ miners only sporadically. There 
is, however, in coal carbonization tech- 
niques, and other such developments, the 
prospect of new uses and new markets 
for this coal, if the prohibition against 
its use off the railroad can be eliminated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1192) to amend the Min- 
eral Leasing Act with respect to limita- 
tions on the leasing of coal lands im- 
posed upon railroads, introduced by Mr. 
Hickey (for himself and Mr. McGee), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE RELATING TO PRIOR- 
ITY AND EFFECT OF FEDERAL TAX 
LEINS AND LEVIES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and Senators 
BEALL, BENNETT, BRIDGES, Byrp of Vir- 
ginia, CARLSON, EASTLAND, ERVIN, HICKEN- 
LOOPER, JAVITS, KEATING, METCALF, MIL- 
LER, RANDOLPH, Scott, and TALMADGE, I 
introduce a bill for appropriate reference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be held on the desk 
until March 8 so that additional Sena- 
tors may become cosponsors, if they 
wish. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, will be held at 
the desk as requested. 

The bill (S. 1193) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the priority and effect of Fed- 
eral tax liens and levies, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Curtis (for 
himself and other Senators) was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this bill 
proposes a comprehensive revision of the 
laws relating to Federal liens, priorities, 
and procedures for their enforcement. 
Some of those laws date back to the 
18th century, and have not been recon- 
sidered or revised in over 160 years. Oth- 
ers have not been reconsidered by the 
Congress for many decades. 

The urgent need for the bill arises out 
of a number of recent developments. A 
series of decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court has engrafted a new limitation on 
citizens’ rights under these statutes, 
which has substantially extended the 
scope of Federal tax liens and priorities, 
and has imperiled the security of many 
common, everyday business transactions. 
The holders of mechanics’ liens, per- 
fected under State law, have seen the 
product of their efforts snatched from 
them and sold—in what amounts to an 
unjust enrichment—to satisfy Federal 
taxes that were assessed and became 
liens after the materials were furnished 
and the work was done. Lawyers who 
recovered judgments for their clients, 
and had a lien on the recovery to se- 
cure their fees, have seen the fund cre- 
ated by their work taken to satisfy in- 
tervening Federal tax liens against their 
clients. Home buyers, who had made 
payments and taken possession but had 
not obtained title, have had their homes 
teken to satisfy Federal tax liens against 
the seller, which liens arose long after 
the purchase of the homes and the tak- 
ing of possession. 

Further, although present law, on its 
face, protects mortgages and pledgees 
from Federal tax liens unless notice of 
the tax lien has first been filed, secured 
credit transactions have been made in- 
secure by the new judgemade rule that 
an assignment for security is protected 
against a subsequent tax lien only if the 
assignment is “choate.” That means 
that a bank or commercial finance com- 
pany which loans money on the security 
of inventories and receivables is unsafe 
because its security is “inchoate.” The 
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lender who finances a construction or 
manufacturing contract, upon a pledge 
of the contract, is unsafe for the same 
reason. The savings and loan associa- 
tion or insurance company that takes 
a mortgage on a house, with an open- 
end clause to encourage further borrow- 
ing for home improvement, must incur 
the expense of a new search for Federal 
tax liens before each advance, and that 
expense, of course, is passed on to the 
homeowner. 

These new courtmade rules are not 
only unfair, they are in part self-defeat- 
ing, and are harmful to our economy. 
The business losses which they cause are 
tax deductible, so the Government shares 
the loss. Worse, whenever a business- 
man contemplates those rules and de- 
clines or hesitates to incur the added 
risks they entail, business suffers and 
tax collections inevitably decline. 

Title I of this bill would remedy the 
inequities of those rules. It reflects a 
careful balancing of the Government’s 
legitimate interest in collecting the rev- 
enues against the need of the public for 
security of real estate titles, convenience, 
and security of business transactions, 
and the avoidance of undue oppression 
of taxpayers and unjust enrichment of 
the Government at the expense of inno- 
cent third parties. 

Title II relates to the absolute priority 
of the United States in insolvency pro- 
ceedings other than bankruptcy. It 
takes the ancient law on that subject, 
last revised in the year 1799-—100 years 
before the National Bankruptcy Act 
first was enacted, and brings the rules 
substantially in line with the priorities 
established in bankruptcy. 

Title III is procedural, and is designed 
principally to facilitate the removal of 
clouds on title resulting from the ex- 
istence of subordinate Federal liens. It 
broadens the existing consent of the 
Government to be joined as a defendant 
in actions involving the determination 
of rights in and liens upon property, 
and eliminates the Government’s pres- 
ent l-year right of redemption from a 
foreclosure sale. It also protects the 
Government by assuring that it will have 
notice of a nonjudicial sale under a 
mortgage or deed of trust, notice which 
is now denied it under recent court de- 
cisions. 

This bill is the fruit of several years 
of study by four sections of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, and is unani- 
mously approved and recommended to 
the Congress by the house of delegates 
of the association. The bill also has 
the general support of numerous State 
and local bar associations, the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, U.S. Savings 
and Loan League, the American Title 
Association, and many other organiza- 
tions. 





PENALTIES FOR MAILING, IMPORT- 
ING, OR TRANSPORTING OBSCENE 
MATERIAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would provide stiffer penalties 
for violations of the Federal laws against 
obscene literature. I introduced a simi- 
lar bill in the Ist session of the 86th 
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Congress. That bill was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary—which had 
before it several other bills dealing with 
obscene materials. However, no action 
was taken by the Senate on that pro- 
posed legislation—which is very unfor- 
tunate. 

In the last 2 years I have had cor- 
respondence from numerous organiza- 
tions and people, both in my own State 
of Wisconsin and from many other 
States, urging speedy action on this nec- 
essary legislation. Therefore, I urge 
early consideration for this measure. 

This legislation is urgent. Why? 

Unscrupulous racketeers are now do- 
ing a half-billion-dollar-a-year business 
in sending obscene magazines, books, 
records, and films to grownups and 
youth alike, all over the country. Our 
mails are used for this direct attack on 
the American family and American 
morals. In fact, our postal rates at 
times inadvertently serve to subsidize 
these filth dealers. The Post Office De- 
partment estimates that up to 1 million 
children will receive unsolicited porno- 
graphic literature this year. Young- 
sters need not have indicated*any in- 
terest in this type of material to receive 
it in the mail. The racketeers plainly 
solicit any young person whose name 
they can obtain from any generally 
available mailing lists. At times it is 
sufficient for a young man to answer an 
advertisement for such an innocent item 
as a baseball bat, and then he finds him- 
self flooded with uninvited and obscene 
so-called literature. 

The penalties under present laws, 
providing for fines up to $5,000, are in- 
adequate. These illicit dealers, making 
thousands of dollars a year, regard fines 
as a mere cost of doing business. The 
bill I am introducing requires manda- 
tory prison sentences for second and 
succeeding violators who transmit ob- 
scene matter through the mails, by ex- 
press or truck, or who themselves take 
obscene matter interstate. 

I desire to stress, however, that 
strengthening the Federal laws must be 
only one part of a broader program. 
The major portion of the battle against 
this type of material must be carried on 
by State and local authorities, who must 
stamp out the base of operations of 
these dealers in filth. Furthermore, the 
attention of parents and the public at 
large must be drawn to this danger. 
Community support must be mobilized 
behind law enforcement, to help appre- 
hend mailers of, and dealers in, pornog- 
raphy. But, at the same time, we must 
make certain that one of our most im- 
portant public institutions, and a major 
means for national communication, is 
not misused by those who threaten the 
moral and social well-being of our 
youth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1195) to amend sections 
1461, 1462, 1463, and 1465 of title 18 of 
the United States Code to provide man- 
datory prison sentences in certain cases 
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for mailing, importing, or transporting 
obscene material, introduced by Mr. 
WILEY, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1461 of title 18 of the United States Code 
(relating to mailing obscene matter) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(except any obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy, or vile 


article, matter, thing, device, or substance) ’”’. 


immediately following “anything declared by 
this section to be nonmailable”’ in the eighth 
paragraph thereof; and 

(2) by inserting immediately following 
such eighth paragraph the following new 
paragraph: 

“Who Knowingly uses the mails for the 
mailing, carriage in the mails, or delivery of 
any obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy, 
or vile article, matter, thing, device, or sub- 
stance, or knowingly causes to be delivered 
by mail according to the direction thereon, 
or at the place at which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, or knowingly takes any such thing 
from the mails for the purpose of circulating 
or disposing thereof, or of aiding in the cir- 
culation or the disposition thereof, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both, for the first 
such offense, and shall be imprisoned not less 
than one year nor more than ten years for 
each such offense thereafter.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1462 of title 18 of the 
United States Code (relating to importation 
or transportation of obscene matter) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(except any matter, ar- 
ticle, or thing covered by paragraph (a) or 
(b) of this section)” immediately following 
“any matter or thing’ in the penultimate 
paragraph of such section; and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
the following: 

“Whoever knowingly takes from such ex- 
press company or other common carrier any 
matter, article, or thing covered by paragraph 
(a) or (b) of this section— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both, 
for the first such offense, and shall be im- 
prisoned not less than one year nor more 
than ten years for each such offense there- 
after.” 

Sec.3. The second paragraph of section 
1463 of title 18 of the United States Code 
(relating to mailing indecent matter on 
wrappers and envelopes) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Whoever knowingly deposits for mailing 
or delivery, anything declared by this sec- 
tion to be nonmailable matter, or knowingly 
takes the same from the mails for the pur- 
pose of circulating or disposing of or aiding 
in the circulation or disposition of the same, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both, 
for the first such offense, and shall be im- 
prisoned not less than one year nor more 
than ten years for each such offense there- 
after.” 

Sec. 4. The first paragraph of section 1465 
of title 18 of the United States Code (relat- 
ing to transportation of obscene matter for 
sale or distribution) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Whoever knowingly transports in inter- 
state or foreign commerce for the purpose 
of sale or distribution any obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, or filthy book, pamphlet, picture, 
film, paper, letter, writing, print, silhouette, 
drawing, figure, image, cast, phonograph re- 
cording, electrical transcription or other 
article capable of producing sound or any 
other matter of indecent or immoral char- 
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acter, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both, for the first such offense, and shall be 
imprisoned not less than one year nor more 
than ten years for each such offense there- 
after.” 





AMENDMENTS OF SECTION 15A(3) 
OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to make clarifying amendments to 
section 15a(3) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, a section which was added 
to the statute by the Transportation Act 
of 1958, and which deals with ratemak- 
ing competition between the different 
modes of transportation. 

I am pleased to say that the bill is 
being cosponsored by several of my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. They are Mr. 
Cotton, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
and Mr. HARTKE. 

Prior to enactment of section 15a(3) 
in 1958, the Congress was asked to amend 
the law to provide that in passing upon 
the reasonableness of competitive rates, 
as between modes of transportation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
not consider the effect of such rates on 
the traffic of any other mode of trans- 
portation; or the relation of such rates 
to the rates of any other mode of trans- 
portation; or whether such rates are 
lower than necessary to meet the compe- 
tition of any other mode of transporta- 
tion. 

This proposal, which became known 
as the “three shall nots,” would have 
deprived the Commission of important 
powers which we felt the Commission 
not only should have but should actively 
exercise. We were convinced that en- 
actment of the proposal would set off 
rate wars that would be destructive of 
our transportation agencies and con- 
trary to the public interest. Therefore, 
the proposal was rejected unanimously 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

In approving section 15a(3) it was our 
understanding that we simply were say- 
ing that rate reductions proposed by 
one mode of transportation should not 
be held up arbitrarily for the sole pur- 
pose of holding an “umbrella” over an- 
other mode of transportation, provided 
the proposed rate met all of the custom- 
ary criteria of reasonableness and was 
consistent with the provisions of the na- 
tional transportation policy. 

It appears that some of our carriers 
interpreted the new section as a declara- 
tion of open season for widespread and 
destructive rate slashing with very lit- 
tle regard, if any, for the value of the 
service performed, the competitive 
necessity for rates or other historic 
standards of ratemaking. 

Even worse, it appears that the Com- 
mission has been leaning toward a simi- 
lar interpretation and, to a considerable 
degree, is functioning under section 
15a(3) virtually as they would have been 
compelled to function if we had approved 
the “three shall nots.” 

Our Subcommittee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries held extensive hear- 
ings last year on the decline of the 
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domestic merchant marine, and we found 
strong evidence that, since enactment of 
section 15a‘3) in 1958, there has been a 
rate-cutting binge that threatens to wipe 
out important and necessary segments 
of our transportation system. 

The chaotic situation is spreading 
rapidly and if we do not move soon to 
correct it our transportation system is 
going to commit industrial suicide and, 
although some shippers might gain 
temporary advantage, the longrun re- 
sult will be harmful to shippers, the 
consuming public, and the Nation itself. 

One simple example illustrates the 
kind of thing that is going on. New 
automobiles are now being moved in 
special expedited service at rates that 
are lower than rates for transporting 
the component parts of automobiles, and 
at rates comparable to those on such 
low-rate commodities as coal. I might 
add, parenthetically, that the savings 
accruing to the automobile manufac- 
turers by this kind of ratemaking are 
not being passed on to the dealers or to 
the purchasers of automobiles, but are 
being used solely to swell the profits 
of the automobile manufacturers. 

The amendments to section 15a(3) 
which we propose would leave intact 
our admonition against holding rates up 
arbitrarily solely to protect a competing 
form of transportation, so long as the 
rates are consistent with all the provi- 
sions of the national transportation 
policy and the several historic criteria 
for determining reasonableness. 

Our amendments merely are designed 
to make it absolutely clear that section 
15a(3) was neither a mandate nor an 
invitation to ignore the national trans- 
portation policy and the other vital 
standards of sane and sound ratemaking. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1197) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to the 
rule of ratemaking where competition 
between carriers of different modes of 
transportation is involved, introduced 
by Mr. Bartiett (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO THE HAWAII COFFEE IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lone], and myself, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, five bills 
relating to Hawaii’s coffee industry. 

Hawaii is the only State among our 50 
States which produces coffee. Our an- 
nual crop last year was valued at $3.5 
million. The industry is important to 
the economy of Hawaii and is one on 
which many families are dependent for 
their livelihood. 

In recent years the industry has been 
seriously affected by competition from 
foreign countries and, unless the prob- 
lems now facing the Hawaii coffee farm- 
ers can be alleviated, the industry may 
die. The bills which I introduce today 
would afford some measure of relief to 
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these farmers in Hawaii and would assist 
them in lowering their costs through 
research into problems of production and 
marketing. 

Coffee was first planted in Hawaii in 
1813. During the 1800’s the crop was 
grown throughout the various islands of 
Hawaii, most of it being consumed locally 
or sold to masters of whaling ships. In 
the 1890’s, speculation induced by high 
world prices brought about tremendous 
expansion of coffee acreage. During the 
next half century, as a result of wide 
fluctuations in world prices, farmers 
realized that the growing of coffee was 
better suited to a family-type operation 
than to large-scale plantation enter- 
prises. 

Thus, at the present time coffee is 
grown on family farms averaging under 
6 acres. There are about 1,000 coffee 
farmers, the majority of whom use fam- 
ily labor, employing outside help only 
during the harvesting period. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 bags of coffee are pro- 
duced in Hawaii annually. 

The industry is concentrated in the 
Kona area on the island of Hawaii—the 
largest island in the Hawaiian chain, 
from which the whole group takes its 
name. Hence, coffee produced in Hawaii 
has traditionally been called Kona 
coffee. 

Hawaii’s coffee production comprises 
less than one-half of 1 percent of world 
production. Yet, in spite of the fact 
that Hawaii is the only coffee-producing 
State, its relatively limited marketings 
must compete in United States and for- 
eign outlets with those from worldwide 
markets representing low-cost subsist- 
ence-type economies. 

The coffee industry in Hawaii has not 
been stable. It is highly susceptible to 
the fluctuations of the world market and 
recent years have seen violent fluctua- 
tions. For example, in 1957, coffee prices 
paid to coffee farmers in Kona reached 
50 cents per pound of parchment. To- 
day, the coffee price in Kona is 26 
cents—the lowest price in 10 years. 

It has been accurately estimated that 
the Kona farmers’ costs for producing 
a single pound of coffee is 21 cents, if 
only out-of-pocket money is included. 
Where such expenses as depreciation, 
wages for family members, and so forth, 
are included, real costs rise to 36 cents 
per pound. The cost-price squeeze is 
rendered even more acute by such fac- 
tors as: Increased tax valuation on the 
farmers’ lands, based on inflated values 
caused by the speculative boom of recent 
years; the cost of hiring seasonal work- 
ers, which has become so high relative 
to the return that growers in many in- 
stances have had to leave coffee un- 
picked; and, finally, the high cost of 
equipment and heavy general operating 
expenses required to maintain or in- 
crease quality and production. As a 
result of these factors, incentive to 
utilize improved methods is lacking. 

The Kona area on the island of 
Hawaii supports a total population of 
8,743, according to the 1960 census. 
The concentration of approximately 
1,000 farms in a sparsely settled area 
magnifies the impact of fluctuating 
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world coffee prices on the economy of 
the area. It is not merely the coffee 
farmer and his family who suffer from 
lack of income, but the entire local busi- 
ness and community interests. Al- 
though coffee is not the only income- 
producing industry in the area, it is one 
which affects a greater number of fam- 
ilies than any other. 

The farmers themselves have at- 
tempted to solve their problems by the 
formation of cooperatives for the pur- 
pose of purchasing of materials, milling, 
or selling coffee. More recently they 
formed a corporation-—Hawaii Coffee In- 
dustry, Inc.—for the purpose of improv- 
ing marketing procedures and, expressly, 
to explore the potential of a specialty 
market in Europe. Funding for this 
project has been provided in part by the 
State and by the county of Hawaii. 

In addition, the State assists in re- 
search projects through the Hawaii Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, and is 
exploring other methods of direct assist- 
ance. However, the efforts of both the 
farmers and the State, while worth- 
while, may be insufficient to prevent fur- 
ther decline of the industry, in view of 
the instability of the world market for 
coffee. 

Two of the bills introduced today call 
for price support programs and are sim- 
ilar to the bills which I introduced dur- 
ing the last Congress. 

One of these would amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, so that 
Hawaii coffee would be included with 
other designated nonbasic commodities, 
and be subject to price supports between 
60 and 90 percent of parity. The other 
measure would provide for a price sup- 
port program based on a moving 5-year 
average of the prices received by coffee 
producers, such support being no higher 
than 90 percent of such average price, 
but no lower than 65 percent of parity. 

The third bill authorizes the appro- 
priation of $100,000 to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out a program of re- 
search to improve the quality of Ha- 
waii coffee and to improve the produc- 
tion, processing, and marketing methods 
for such coffee. The Department of 
Agriculture told me last year that if 
circumstances warranted it, more ex- 
tensive Federal participation in the over- 
all research program could be provided. 

The fourth bill directs the Department 
of Defense to purchase coffee produced 
in Hawaii. Military purchase of such 
coffee would provide a stable market to 
our producers. In addition, the obvious 
advantages of encouraging local indus- 
try, at the same time lessening the 
amount of dollars spent overseas, should 
not be ignored. We should buy Ameri- 
can wherever possible and not contribute 
further to the balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The fifth bill directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct a complete study 
of the problems of the Hawaiian coffee 
industry, with a view toward determin- 
ing the most feasible means of increas- 
ing the income of the coffee producers. 
It is intended that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be given the widest possible range 
in conducting such a study. 
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I do not presume that any one or sev- 
eral of these various approaches will pro- 
vide a complete answer to the problems 
facing Hawaii’s coffee farmers. It is my 
sincere hope, however, that the Agri- 
culture Committees of both Houses and 
the Department of Agriculture will give 
this problem their closest attention and 
study, to the end that constructive pro- 
posals may be made to alleviate the 
present condition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Fone (for 
himself and Mr. Lone of Hawaii), were 
received, read twice by their titles, and 
referred, as follows: 

To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

S. 1199. A bill to provide a price support 
program for coffee produced in the State of 
Hawaii based upon a moving 5-year average 
of the prices received by the producers of 
such coffee; 

S. 1200. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, in order to provide 
a@ price support program for coffee produced 
in the State of Hawaii; 

S. 1201. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to provide for a program of 
research for coffee produced in the State of 
Hawaii; and 

8. 1203. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct a study of ways and 
means of improving the production and mar- 
keting of coffee produced in the State of 
Hawaii. 

To the Committee on Armed Services: 

8. 1202. A bill to impose certain limitations 
upon the Department of Defense and the 
military departments thereof with respect to 
the purchase of coffee produced outside the 
United States. 





DETERMINATIONS AND DECISIONS 
AS TO PROCUREMENT — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 2, 1961, on behalf of myself 
and other Senators, I introduced the bill 
(S. 769) to amend section 2310 of title 
10 of the United States Code, relating to 
determinations and decisions as to pro- 
curement. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIL.LriAMs] desires that his name also be 
added as a cosponsor. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate bill 769, the name of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] be added as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





FARMWORKERS’ MINIMUM WAGE 


ACT OF 1961—ADDITIONAL CO-° 


SPONSORS OF BILL 


, Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Mr. Humpurey and Mr. McCartTHuy 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1122) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, 1938, as amended, 
to provide for minimum wages for cer- 
tain persons employed in agriculture, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
WIL.raMs of New Jersey (for himself and 
Mr. CLaRK) on February 28, 1961. 
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AMENDMENT OF FAIR’ LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, RELAT- 
ING TO EXEMPTION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL EMPLOYEES—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Mr. HumpnHrey, Mr. Burpick, and Mr. 
McCartTHyY were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1123) to amend 
section 13(c) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 with respect to the ex- 
emption of agricultural employees from 
the child labor provisions of such act, 
introduced by Mr. Witiiams of New 
Jersey (for himself and other Senators) 
on February 28, 1961. 





MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Senators HuMPHREY, BurRDICK, SMITH 
of Massachusetts, Lone of Hawaii, and 
McCarTHy were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1124) to provide 
certain payments to assist in providing 
improved educational opportunities for 
children of migrant agricultural em- 
ployees, introduced by Mr. WILLIaMs of 
New Jersey (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) on February 28, 1961. 





MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EM- 
PLOYEE ADULT EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1961—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Senators HUMPHREY, BurRDICK, SMITH 
of Massachusetts, Lone of Hawaii, and 
McCarTHuy were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1125) to provide 
grants for adult education for migrant 
agricultural employees, introduced by 
Mr. Writuiams of New Jersey (for him- 
self and other Senators) on February 28, 
1961. 





MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL LABOR 
CONTRACTOR REGISTRATION ACT 
OF 1961—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Mr. Humpnurey, Mr. KEATING, and Mr. 
McCarTHy were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1126) to provide 
for the registration of contractors of mi- 
grant agricultural workers and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. W1Ltiams of 
New Jersey (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) on February 28, 1961. 





HOUSING FOR DOMESTIC FARM 
LABOR—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Senators HuMPHREY, BurDICK, SMITH 
of Massachusetts, and McCartTHy were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 1127) to amend title V of the 
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Housing Act of 1949 to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for domestic farm la- 
bor, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMs of New 
Jersey (for himself and other Senators) 
on February 28, 1961. 





APPLICATION OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT TO AGRICUL- 
TURE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Mr. Humpurey, Mr. Burpick, and Mr. 
McCartTuy were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1128) to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, so as to make its provisions 
applicable to agriculture, introduced by 
Mr. Witutiams of New Jersey (for him- 
= and other Senators) on February 28, 
1961. 





IMPROVED PROGRAMS FOR AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKERS — ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Mr. Humpurey, Mr. Burpick, and Mr. 
McCarTHy were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1129) to amend 
the act of June 6, 1933, as amended, to 
authorize the Secretary of Labor to pro- 
vide improved programs of recruitment, 
transportation, and distribution of agri- 
cultural workers in the United States, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Witut1aMs of New Jersey (for him- 
self and other Senators) on February 28, 
1961. 





GRANTS FOR IMPROVING DOMES- 
TIC AGRICULTURAL MIGRATORY 
WORKERS’ HEALTH SERVICES— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Mr. Humpurey, Mr. Burpick, Mr. Case 
of New Jersey, and Mr. McCartHy were 
added as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 1130) to amend title III of the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for improving domestic agricultural mi- 
gratory workers’ health services and con- 
ditions, introduced by Mr. WIiLtiams of 
New Jersey (for himself and other Sen- 
ators) on February 28, 1961. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF FACILITIES 
FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Senators HuMPHREY, BuRDICK, HOL- 
LAND, and McCartuy were added as addi- 
tional cosponsors of the bill (S. 1131) to 
amend title V of the Social Security Act 
to further assist States in establishing 
and operating day-care facilities for the 
children of migrant agricultural work- 
ers, introduced by Mr. WiLLIaMs of New 
Jersey (for himself and other Senators) 
on February 28, 1961. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNCIL TO 
BE KNOWN AS THE NATIONAL 
CITIZENS COUNCIL ON MIGRA- 
TORY LABOR—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 28, 1961, the names 
of Mr. HumpHREY and Mr. BurpIcK were 
added as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 1132) to provide for the establishment 
of a council to be known as the National 
Citizens Council on Migratory Labor, in- 
troduced by Mr. W1Luiams of New Jersey 
(for himself and other Senators) on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1961. 





ELIMINATION OF POLL TAX—EX- 
TENSION OF TIME FOR JOINT RES- 
OLUTION TO LIE ON THE DESK 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 58, introduced by the Senator 
from Florida for himself and other Sena- 
tors, now, on the desk, may continue to 
lie on the desk for additional signatures 
if any Senators care to join as sponsors 
until Wednesday next. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the pro- 
posal made by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida is a worthwhile one, and 
I hope that as many Senators as possi- 
ble, from both sides, will see fit to co- 
sponsor the measure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the request of the Senator from 
Florida is granted. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 335, 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I wish to announce that hear- 
ings will be held on the bill, S. 345, to 
authorize the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to assist 
State and local governments and their 
public instrumentalities in planning and 
providing for necessary community fa- 
cilities to preserve and improve essen- 
tial mass transportation services in 
urban and metropolitan areas. 

Hearings will be held on March 20, 21, 
and 22, 1961, and will begin at 10 a.m., 
in room 5302, New Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

All persons who wish to appear and 
testify on this bill are requested to notify 
Mr. Matthew Hale, chief of staff, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
room 5304, Senate Office Building, tele- 
phone Capital 4-3121, extension 3921, as 
soon as possible, and in any event, before 
the close of business on March 15, 1961. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON &. 836, TO 
AMEND THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Small 
Business of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I wish to announce that 
hearings will be held on March 15, 1961, 
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on the bill, S. 836, to amend the Small 
Business Act, and for other purposes. 

Hearings will begin at 10:30 a.m. in 
room 5302, New Senate Office Building. 

All persons who wish to appear and 
testify on this bill are requested to noti- 
fy Mr. Matthew Hale, chief of staff, Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy, room 5304, Senate Office Building, 
telephone Capitol 4~3121, extension 3921, 
as soon as possible, and in any event be- 
fore the close of business on March 10, 
1961. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Newell A. George, of Kansas, to be 
U.S. attorney, district of Kansas, for a 
term of 4 years, vice Wilbur G. Leonard. 

Lawrence Gubow, of Michigan, to be 
U.S. attorney, eastern district of Mich- 
igan, for a term of 4 years, vice Frederick 
W. Kaess, resigned. 

James P. O’Brien, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
attorney, northern district of Illinois, for 
a term of 4 years, vice Robert Tieken, 
term expired. 

Joseph D. Tydings, of Maryland, to be 
U.S. attorney, district of Maryland, for 
a term of 4 years, vice Leon H. A. Pierson. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, March 10, 1961, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

Address by Senator RussELLt in presenta- 
tion of Reserve Officers Association Award to 
Hon. Hugh Meglone Milton I, “Minuteman 
of 1961,” at the annual Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation national council banquet in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on February 24, 1961. 





NEEDED: LARGER ROLE FOR BUSI- 
NESS IN U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
United States and its allies today are 
locked in a life-or-death struggle against 
communism — militarily, ideologically, 
and economically. To win the battle, 
we need more effectively to marshal our 
resources and manpower. 

Our international relations could, I be- 
lieve, be greatly improved if we offered 
to employees and management of busi- 
nesses operating overseas a greater 
chance to serve the country. 

About a hundred years ago, Lincoln 
stated that a fundamental principle of 
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life and service is a “selfless dedication 
to a great cause.” 

The businessmen of the country—op- 
erating around the globe—are ready 
and willing, I believe, to assume a larger 
role in serving U.S. interests, if given 
the opportunity. 

What can they do? Among other 
things, they—cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment—can engage to a greater degree 
in the following activities: 

Adopt public relations programs to 
create a favorable public opinion in the 
host country. This will serve not only 
the economic interests of the company, 
but also the foreign-policy interests of 
the United States. 

Sponsor movies, publications, radio 
and television programs, trade exhibits, 
and other such activities of benefit to the 
local populace. 

Participate in local efforts to improve 
health, educational, cultural, and other 
types of programs. 

Through free-enterprise know-how, 
provide technical guidance and assist- 
ance for bootstrap operations to help 
communities help themselves. 

Operating overseas, U.S. businesses 
have an ideal opportunity to serve not 
only themselves economically, but also 
the U.S. foreign policy. Cooperating 
with local governments, people, and in- 
dustries, they produce goods for local 
consumption, create jobs, and generally 
play a significant role in the economic 
life of these countries. 

Operating on the spot, they can do a 
great deal more than is now being done 
to create a good image of America. 

To help accomplish these objectives, 
the President, I believe, could profitably 
schedule a conference of business lead- 
ers and industry engaged in operations 
overseas. The purpose would be to map 
strategy and enlist support for more ef- 
fective participation of free enterprise, 
not only in improved trade programs, 
but also in furthering foreign-policy in- 
terests of the United States. 

If we can succeed in creating the right 
kind of impact on more people and com- 
munities throughout the world, this, I 
believe, will be our best weapon against 
the infiltration of communism. 

Recently, I proposed the establish- 
ment of a National Economic Council. 
The objectives of the Council would in- 
clude cooperation between Government 
and industries to better serve the coun- 
try at home and abroad. Although a 
great many oversea companies are now 
engaging in such worthwhile activities, 
these efforts can, and should, be ex- 
panded. 

Today, I was privileged to receive a 
press release on comments by Elmer L. 
Winter, president of Manpower, Inc. 
Headquartered in Milwaukee, he over- 
sees the operations of about 240 offices 
in countries around the globe. 

When speaking before about 200 po- 
litical and industrial leaders of Great 
Britain, Mr. Winter made some thought- 
ful recommendations on how he feels 
business could better cooperate in serv- 
ing the cause of freedom. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have a copy of the re- 
lease printed at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Establishment of “peace production 
boards” by the nations of the Western World 
would contribute greatly toward building 
their economic strength and the peace of the 
world. 

So stated Elmer L. Winter, president, Man- 
power, Inc., world’s largest business service 
and employer of temporary help, in an ad- 
dress today before 200 political and indus- 
trial leaders of Great Britain assembled at 
the House of Commons Building. 

Speaking at a reception, given in his 
honor by Richard Reader Harris, M.P., Winter 
called for “intensified cooperation between 
businesmen and their governments through- 
out the world to solidify the economic base 
of democracy.” 

He said such a board would be “a counter- 
part of similar boards in England, France, 
Germany, and other nations of Europe, all 
dedicated to economic coordination.” 

Winter described a peace production board 
as the peacetime ‘counterpart of his coun- 
try’s War Production Board, in which men 
from industry offered their services to co- 
ordinate industrial effort so that it furthered 
the cause of national survival. “We are 
living in similarly critical times today, and 
must coordinate our economies so as to speed 
the growth of trade and living standards,” 
he said. 

He urged that “businessmen of the West- 
ern World work also toward convening an 
international conference for peace, which 
would recommend a program to strengthen 
the economic interdependence of their re- 
spective nations and develop ways to bring 
Europe and the United States closer together 
economically.” 

Winter, who is on a 6-week tour of Europe 
during which he hopes to double the num- 
ber of manpower offices in major capitals, is 
also undertaking numerous speaking engage- 
ments to present a 10-point program de- 
signed to preserve world peace by strength- 
ening the economic ties, and promoting the 
industrial and commercial development, of 
the free world. 

This program, he states, might overcome 
five major fears which Americans have 
concerning the future: Fear of European 
competition, Russian competition, Chinese 
competition, inflation and exclusion from 
important trading areas. 

Americans, he said, would not rest on their 
laurels, but would take strong measures to 
meet these challenges. Among these are 
nationwide programs to promote exports 
through Government credit guarantees, aid 
to underdeveloped nations so they can be- 
come producing and buying nations, tax in- 
centives and guarantees to businessmen 
building or expanding plants in foreign 
countries, reduced trade barriers to the free 
flow of goods, increased student and tech- 
nical personnel exchange, improved com- 
munications to win the battle of ideologies, 
greater exchange of tours by businessmen, 
better schooling for foreign service, and 
greater mutual trust. He added: 

“I think we in America would be well ad- 
vised to suport fully the Common Market 
existing throughout Europe. We must and 
should recognize that a strong European 
economy helps to insure peace and can 
eliminate the Russian sphere of influence. 

“We also must recognize that a prosperous 
Europe means an increased number of buy- 
ers for American products. We in America 
must fight the indifference that can so easily 
prevail in prosperous times. Our business- 
men, labor unions, employees, as well as 
Government, must be constantly aware of 
the importance of our working together with 
the peoples of Europe. 

“We must develop trade with underdevel- 
oped countries so that they can expand their 
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industries. We must encourage wherever 
possible private enterprise and initiative. 
We must urge our oversea management to 
continuously seek to improve our business 
performance. This could go a long ways to- 
ward improving and stimulating further eco- 
nomic growth under conditions of freedom. 
We also must participate wherever possible 
with local capital to foster a true sense of 
partnership. 

“We in the Western World must develop 
plans to finance businessmen desiring to 
open up plants abroad. Businessmen today 
hesitate in many areas to risk their capital 
because of changes in government and ap- 
propriation of funds. Governments must 
guarantee the businessmen they will have 
no greater risk by opening abroad than they 
would have in their own local communities. 

“We must offer tax incentives to busi- 
nessmen operating in foreign countries and 
stress the importance on these countries of 
avoiding expropriation, blocking of currency, 
nationalization, discriminatory taxation, and 
punitive labor laws. This will encourage 
businessmen to expand and bring their 
needed products to the expanding popula- 
tion throughout the world. 

“We must develop a great exchange of 
technical personnel between our countries. 
We must arrange through industry to send 
abroad an increasing number of people to 
exchange business ideas and know-how, in 
an effort to improve the standard of living 
for all of us.” 





PEOPLE DEMAND THAT JUSTICE 
BE TIMELY—NOT POLITICAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the bill 
for a substantial increase in the Federal 
judgeships—of which I have been an 
advocate for many years—is coming up 
today for consideration before the Sen- 
ate. Yet, Mr. President, the great haste 
in which this bill was reported from the 
Judiciary Committee, and in which it is 
being taken up for a vote on this floor, 
is of concern to me. I am afraid that 
this bill—which was continuously denied 
to the people, because of political rea- 
sons—is now being steamrollered, mostly 
because of party politics. I feel it in- 
cumbent upon myself to urge the admin- 
istration that in making any new ap- 
pointments under this bill, it leave the 
bench free of partisan politics. 

I urge the new administration to select 
the best judges possible, regardless of 
party affiliation, rather than try to 
pack the courts with Democratic candi- 
dates only, as was often the case under 
previous Democratic administrations. 

I am very happy that the Judiciary 
Committee took action to create 69 new 
positions on the Federal bench—which is 
10 more than President Kennedy re- 
quested 2 weeks ago. President Eisen- 
hower had also asked repeatedly for a 
judgeship bill. The Republican admin- 
istration had demonstrated its desire to 
remove partisan considerations from this 
needed reform, when President Eisen- 
hower declared that he was willing to 
fill half the seats with Democrats if Con- 
gress created additional judges. I com- 
mended the President’s offer of judicial 
bipartisanship as an important step to- 
ward judicial progress. Yet, no action 
was forthcoming from Congress on this 
matter for a long time. It was suspected 
that politics—the reluctance of the 
Democrats to create vacancies for a Re- 
publican President to fill—had been a 
factor. 
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The action of the Judiciary Committee 
this week constitutes a much needed re- 
form. Yet, I want to stress the point 
that the people demand that justice be 
timely, not political. 

At the end of the Truman administra- 
tion, 239 Democrats, as against 57 Re- 
publicans, were appointed to judgeships 
in the Federal courts. During the 8 
years of the Republican administration, 
an effort was made to balance the score. 
Consequently, at the end of the Eisen- 
hower administration there were some 
163 Republicans and some 163 Democrats 
on the Federal bench. An effort should 
be made to preserve this balance. After 
all, party politics should have nothing 
to do with the appointment of people to 
high judicial offices, where independence 
of thought is the most important of all 
requisites. 

I am in favor of the new judgeships 
bill because it is long overdue. Recent 
Department of Justice figures show that 
only 4 out of the 87 Federal judicial dis- 
tricts are current in their dockets— 
meaning that cases in only those four 
can be disposed of in 6 months or less. 
It is discouraging that Federal courts 
are being buried deeper and deeper under 
@ suffocating backlog of cases. 

It has been shown that the creation of 
new judgships has not kept pace with 
the growth of the country and its busi- 
ness operations out of which litigation 
grows. Between 1941 and 1959 our pop- 
ulation increased 36 percent and the 
gross national product increased 376 per- 
cent. The number of civil cases filed in 
Federal district courts increased about 50 
percent during the same years, but the 
number of judges on the Federal bench 
increased only about 25 percent. These 
figures demonstrate why the courts have 
been unable to cope with their work- 
loads. 

The cost of operating the Federal 
courts is about $45 million a year. These 
courts handle litigation involving bil- 
lions of dollars. Of even greater im- 
portance, however, it is the fact that the 
courts serve to protect and preserve the 
most vital rights of our citizens. We 
must make certain, therefore, that pol- 
itics does not hinder the operation of 
our judicial machinery. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill, in order to give the American peo- 
ple timely justice. At the same time, I 
call upon the administration to exercise 
its duty in filling these vacancies with 
the highest degree of public responsibil- 
ity and maturity, so that politics is kept 
out of our courts. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of spreading the information on 
the Recorp, I desire to ask my able 
friend, the majority leader, what busi- 
ness he proposes to have transacted here 
next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the intention 
of the leadership, if the judgeship bill 
is finished today, as anticipated, that 
the Senate will go over until Tuesday, 
and that on Tuesday the Senate will take 
up the Executive Calendar. 

It is also hoped that next week the 
Senate will be able to consider the bill— 
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reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry—to provide a special 
program for feed grains for 1961, be- 
cause a time limitation is attached to it. 

It is also hoped that next week we 
shall be able to bring to the floor of the 
Senate, for consideration, the depressed 
areas bill. 

I believe it might be well at this time 
to put the Senate on notice that on Tues- 
day the Executive Calendar—all the 
nominations thereon—will be brought 
up, and that it is the hope to bring up 
the depressed areas bill sometime next 
week, and also the feed grains bill. 





THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand an article, from the New York 
Times of today, dealing with the New 
Haven Railroad. The article reports 
that the New England Council has 
stated that it might be best for that rail- 
road and for all concerned if it were to 
go into bankruptcy. 

Mr. President, in the last few months, 
in particular, I have given a great deal 
of thought to this matter; and I have 
come to the conclusion in my own mind 
that this course may be the best one in 
the public interest. 

The situation affecting this railroad 
and all of New England is one which now 
has reached a point where the public 
interest is the most important one. This 
railroad has been reduced almost to 
shambles by the difficulties it has en- 
countered; and it is important that the 
railroad be saved and rehabilitated and 
be wisely, carefully, and safely operated. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should 
think very carefully about extending fur- 
ther credit of the U.S. Government to 
keep this railroad from going into re- 
ceivership. If it did go into bankruptcy, 
I believe the Federal court would appoint 
trustees who would safeguard the rail- 
road itself and also the vital interest of 
the public. 

It is important, Mr. President, not only 
to New England, but also to the entire 
Nation—because of New England’s im- 
portance in connection with our whole 
defense posture, that this railroad be 
satisfactorily and efficiently run. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RrEecorp 
the article to which I have referred, in 
order that others who are interested in 
this matter may consider this course of 
action for the New Haven Railroad. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 3, 1961] 
LINE UrcEep To Go INTo BANKRUPTCY—MOVE 

BY New HAvEN Wovutp Ease Dest, NEw 

ENGLAND CounciL SAys In STupy—No END 

To Runs SEEN—NEED FOR BETTER OPERAT- 

ING MANAGEMENT CrreD—-TAX RELIEF PLANS 

FAVORED 

(By Robert E. Bedingfield) 

The New England Council said yesterday 
the best immediate ‘solution for the deficit- 
ridden New Haven Railroad might well be 
bankruptcy. 

The council is composed of a group of 
prominent New Englanders joined in pro- 
moting industry and trade within the re- 
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gion. Joseph A. Erickson, head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, is president. 

The recourse to bankruptcy was offered 
in a study the council issued yesterday. It 
was prepared by a committee formed sev- 
eral months ago after the Governors of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut had indicated that, with Governor 
Rockefeller, of New York, they would sup- 
port legislation to give the railroad relief 
from local and State taxes. 

The four Governors cemented their tax 
relief plans at a conference February 21. It 
was agreed that each would submit mes- 
sages to their legislatures next Tuesday re- 
questing action on pending bills that would 
afford the carrier $6,200,000 in tax relief 
annually from the States and local areas 
served. The Governors’ messages also will 
urge action on the various bills by March 21. 


CONDITIONS ARE CITED 


As concern over the New Haven has 
mounted in recent months there have been 
recommendations within the legislatures 
that a condition for any tax relief should be 
that private ownership of the railroad con- 
tinues. The New England Council disagrees 
with this view. 

The group’s study, which was prepared 
largely under the supervision of Chauncey 
Hand, senior partner in the law firm of 
Dorr, Hand, Whittaker & Watson and a spe- 
cialist in transportation law, said: 

“The public has given inadequate thought 
to the effects in the public interest of pro- 
ceedings under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act.” 

The council stressed that it “wholeheart- 
edly” supported the promised tax relief for 
the New Haven. It also urged that the 
State and local authorities go ahead even 
if bankruptcy proceedings were begun. 

Bankruptcy proceedings, the council said, 
need rot result in a discontinuance of train 
service on the New Haven as some observers 
have feared might happen. “There is no 
reason to believe that a trusteeship will 
hamper solutions to the commuting prob- 
lem; in fact it might well clarify this situa- 
tion and thereby hasten action,” the study 
added. 

It pointed out that section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act was designed specifically to pro- 
vide protection to railroad transportation 
systems owned and operated by private cor- 
porations that had become insolvent and 
that were unable to meet their debts as they 
matured. 


TOP MANAGEMENT NEEDED 


The council said court protection for the 
railroad could well enhance the chances of 
its attracting “top operating management” 
and allow it to generate enough cash to meet 
operating expenses and to rehabilitate equip- 
ment and facilities. 

In bankruptcy the New Haven would be 
relieved of paying of principal and interest 
on all of its existing debt, except for some 
equipment obligations and for $11,500,000 
of Government loans. These loans, which 
it obtained in the last 4 months, are sched- 
uled to mature November 3. 

In addition to meeting the maturities of 
the November 3 loans, the New Haven’s bill 
for fixed interest amounts to about $4,400,- 
000 annually and it is also obligated to retire 
$1 million annually of $13 million more of 
Government-guaranteed obligations, due in 
1974. 

The council’s study criticized the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s willingness to 
guarantee unsecured loans arranged by the 
New Haven since last November and of its 
finding that the railroad would have the 
prospective capacity for repaying the loan 
by their November 3 due date. 

“It would appear that the Commission” 
in guaranteeing $11,500,000 of bank loans 
“did so because it identified survival of the 
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transportation plant with survival of the 
corporation,” the study said. 

The report analyzed the New Haven’s past 
and present management. The council 
called management one of the New Haven’'s 
most imperative needs. 

“We believe that very good management 
can do more with less funds than less good 
management can do with more funds. * * * 
For many years the New Haven corporation 
which operates the New Haven transporta- 
tion plant has not had a chief executive 
officer who was an experienced railroad oper- 
ating man,” the study declared. 

George Alpert, the road’s president, was 
in Washington yesterday and could not be 
reached for comment on the study. 

Bankruptcy would be nothing new to the 
New Haven. It operated in bankruptcy 
trusteeship from October 1935 to Septem- 
ber 1947. The Alpert management in re- 
cent months has warned repeatedly of the 
threat of impending bankruptcy. In Janu- 
ary it used the proceeds of a $3,500,000 Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loan to meet the 
interest due then on its $77 million in first 
mortgage bonds and met its payroll of the 
last 2 weeks with the help of another $3,- 
500,000 Government-guaranteed loan it ob- 
tained February 16. 

The company has been unable to earn 
its depreciation charges since 1958, and last 
year ended with a net loss of nearly $15 
million. In January it had a $2,500,000 
deficit. 





NINTH ANNUAL PRESIDENTIAL 
PRAYER BREAKFAST 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday morning, February 3, 1,000 
persons, including the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, mem- 
bers of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of our Government, 
delegates to the conference, and repre- 
sentatives of the Counci] of Christian 
Leadership groups attended the Presi- 
dential Prayer Breakfast at the May- 
flower Hotel, in Washington, D.C. 

This gathering of the leaders in Gov- 
ernment, the clergy, and lay leaders, at 
a@ prayer breakfast where we rededicated 
ourselves to the spiritual values which 
have been, and are, basic in our Nation’s 
history, was most inspirational. It 
should create confidence among peoples 
everywhere. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, as a part of these 
remarks, a copy of the program and the 
statements made by the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, Dr. 
Billy Graham, and others who partici- 
pated. 

There being no objection, the program 
and the statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROGRAM—PRESIDENTIAL PRAYER BREAKFAST, 

8:00 A.M. 

“Sweet Hour of Prayer”: 
of U.S. Army Field Band. 

Invocation: Judge Boyd Leedom. 

Welcome: Senator Frank CARLSON. 

Greetings from the ICL Conference: Dr. 
Richard C. Halverson. 

Old Testament Scripture: Selection from 
Proverbs 3: 1-10, Chief Judge Marvin Jones. 

New Testament Scripture: Romans 8: 28— 
37, Hon. RoBert S. MCNAMARA. 

Solo: Jerome Hines. 

Presentation of the host: Senator Frank 
CARLSON. 

Remarks by the host: William C. Jones. 


16-man chorus 





Cea: tes Pitas we onesie 


sevens 
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Message from U.S. House of Representa- 
tives: Hon. Bruce AtGer, Member of Con- 


Message from U.S. Senate: Hon. Franx 
LAUSCHE. 

The Vice President of the United States. 

The President of the United States. 

Message: Dr. Billy Graham. 

“America.” 

Benediction: Dr. Abraham Vereide. 


OPENING PRAYER BY JUDGE BOYD LEEDOM 


Eternal God, at this meeting this morning 
we want to develop sincere gratitude for the 
many blessings that we enjoy through Thy 
bounty here in this marvelous America of 
ours. God make us acutely aware, each of 
us, that none of us is obscure enough or 
great enough or strong enough or tough 
enough to work, at anywhere near our full 
capacity, unless we know Thee and seek Thy 
wisdom and Thy guidance. This morning, 
Lord, we pray especially for the President of 
the United States and those others in Gov- 
ernment who share his heavy burden. We 
are thankful for the attitude of the whole 
country that makes possible meetings such 
as this and many other meetings at this 
very hour in many other States in the form 
of Governors’ breakfasts, all of which indi- 
cates a new unity. God grant that whatever 
opposition may come as we seek to move 
forward shall be based only on strong con- 
viction of principle and never on any small 
or petty or personal reason. God grant that 
each of us here who has some special degree 
of responsibility in this tremendous time of 
world tension, shall seek to find what God’s 
plan is for us and that we then try to fulfill 
this destiny. God, we earnestly pray that 
there shall be, as we approach all the prob- 
lems of life, new foundations of faith— 
foundations of faith in this great country 
that are so broad in scope that they en- 
compass all who seek earnestly to find Thee, 
by whatever faith or denomination—and 
firm foundations of faith so solid and so 
deep that nothing shall swerve America from 
her direct force toward the great light of 
freedom. That is really the kingdom of 
God, and God grant that as we move for- 
ward we shall never lose sight of the fact 
that in the eternal values, the scale of eter- 
nal values freedom, human freedom, is far 
greater than peace and that peace without 
justice is an enemy of freedom. God grant 
that we shall move forward in these trou- 
blesome times to fulfill America’s great des- 
tiny that shall lead us, all of us, all man- 
kind into a great brotherhood that is free 
of oppression and tyranny of all other men. 
This we most earnestly pray in Christ’s pre- 
cious name. Amen. 


MESSAGE OF WELCOME BY SENATOR CARLSON 


Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, dis- 
tinguished guests, I am delighted that there 
are so many here this morning at this ninth 
annual prayer breakfast. This breakfast is 
known as the Presidential Prayer Breakfast, 
and we are greatly honored that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is meeting with us. 

This annual breakfast is in commemora- 
tion of the organization of the breakfast 
prayer group of over 25 years ago, which first 
met in Seattle, Wash. 

This morning, simultaneously with this 
breakfast, prayer breakfast meetings are be- 
ing held in more than 20 of our State capi- 
tals, at which the Governor of the State is 
being honored. 

In the Scriptures St. Paul wrote, “The ef- 
fectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” 

We believe that the cornerstone of Ameri- 
can life rests on a strong prayer founda- 
tion. We firmly believe that the greatness 
of America comes from the loyalty, the pa- 
triotism, and the righteousness of our people. 

It is inyperative—in order to preserve and 
save our sacred freedom—that we have a 
strong and courageous God-fearing people, 
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and a total mobilization of all the spiritual 
forces of this Nation, and we welcome you 
here this morning. 


GREETINGS FROM THE ICL CONFERENCE BY 
DR. HALVERSON 


Thank you. Senator CarLson, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Vice President, and distinguished 
guests, on behalf of the board of direc- 
tors of the International Christian Leader- 
ship, I want to call your attention to the 
17th Annual Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence which begins here in the hotel, follow- 
ing this breakfast at 10 o’clock. You have 
at your places, the programs for that con- 
ference and we direct your attention to it 
and urge you to attend. We want you to 
know that you are welcome. The Interna- 
tional Christian Leadership is an informal 
association of concerned laymen, united to 
foster faith, freedom and Christian leader- 
ship through regenerate men who in daily 
life will affirm their faith and assert their 
position as Christians, believing that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Him- 
self and has committed unto us His word 
of reconciliation. Someone has put it this 
way, the world is coming back to Jesus 
Christ by the process of elimination, nothing 
else works. We're finding that true. All over 
the world there are men who gather weekly 
to examine their own hearts in the light 
of the word of God and their relationship 
to God in Christ that they might be a 
leaven of good influence in their society. 
We welcome you to participate in our con- 
ference today. 


TESTIMONIAL OF JEROME HINES (METROPOLITAN 
OPERA) 


Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, 
our guests, I’m not here today to sing for 
the President, though it’s an honor, and 
also for you gentlemen. I’m here for one 
purpose and that’s to tell you what happened 
to me 8 years ago and what’s been happening 
ever since. I found the greatest friend 
in the world. I found Jesus Christ and the 
thing I want to tell to everybody all the 
time is the fact that Jesus Christ is not just 
a philosophy to live by. He is that same 
living person that was resurrected 2,000 
years ago. I know Jesus Christ and I know 
Him in my heart. I know Him personally 
and Jesus Christ Himself has told me that 
I am His son, that I am saved, that I belong 
to Him because He bought me at the price 
of His own sacrifice upon the cross. I have 
that blessed assurance in my life. That’s 
what my song is going to be today—a 
song that I first sang on the skid rows in 
harbor lights of this country at a place 
where I learned that we are all spiritual 
derelicts and panhandlers before God. That 
We cannot save ourselves by our works but 
by the grace and mercy of God who died for 
us—and I learned to sing that song on the 
skid rows—‘“Blessed Assurance, Jesus Is 
Mine.” 

STATEMENTS BY W. C. JONES, OUR HOST 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Mr. Vice 
President, I can only share here today what 
happened to me when Christ came into my 
heart. I was brought up in this country, 
came from a poor family, and thought that 
money would be the answer to life and there- 
fore set out after it. I went to day school 
and night school, by the time I was 19 I owned 
@ newspaper, by the time I was 22, I owned 
five of them and there was still a vacuum. 
I found everything there was in life and 
there was still something missing. I saw peo- 
ple drinking and going to the horse races 
and they looked like they were having a bet- 
ter time than I was soI joined them. When 
I reached the age of 28 I had drunk away my 
friends, gambled away my business, and the 
nicest thing you could say was that I was a 
hopeless drunk. I started in again and this 
time I thought, well maybe if I gave some 
money to the church that this would be 
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Christian service. I gave $25 a week in 1941, 
got up to $800 a month in 1950 and I was still 
just as far from finding a reality in my life. 
In 1952 my wife and I were to be divorced. 
The love in our home had gone dead and all 
of this insecurity and confusion set in. Then 
I suddenly realized that money couldn’t buy 
everything. I would have given everything I 
had, if I could just get this love back. My 
wife and I knelt and asked Christ to come 
into our hearts and a miracle happened. 
The reason I’m so certain is because that 
night, the taste for liquor left, never to come 
back again. Our home was brought together. 
This was a brand new start, something we 
could share equally, a whole new life be- 
ginning together. We fellin love again. God 
poured so much love in our home, we had to 
adopt five children to share it with. Every 
morning at 6:30 they wake me up and re- 
mind me I made a good deal with them. I 
read the Bible and it made sense. I would 
never go to church, now I go to church be- 
cause I want to. Whereas I could never dis- 
cuss Jesus Christ before, He is now the most 
important person in my vocabulary. A whole 
new perspective of life opened up when 
Christ came in. It’s a whole new horizon. 
Mr. President, you would be thrilled to see 
our five children as we gather each day and 
form a partnership with you in your duties. 
We pray every night that God will give you 
the wisdom to guide this Nation. We don’t 
know your problems, but God does, and we 
ask Him to guide you. And Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, this prayer is equally in the responsi- 
bilities of your office. 


GREETINGS FROM HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
BREAKFAST PRAYER GROUP; HON. BRUCE ALGER, 
TEXAS 


Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, 
Mr. Vice President, distinguished guests, it’s 
my happy privilege to bring you the greet- 
ings from the House. We meet every Thurs- 
day morning as affiliates of the ICL and 
share some very personal religious convic- 
tions. It’s nonpartisan, nondenominational, 
and the common bond is our dedicated con- 
viction of what we share as a spiritual base 
of our lives. It’s something very precious to 
us. We have as you can imagine then a 
greater fellowship than probably men have 
in this life here in any other endeavor. We 
also have a very lovely Prayer Room in the 
Capitol which many of you may not be 
acquainted with that Members of the House 
and Senate can share and use. We, as 
Members, know that we have a double re- 
sponsibility. First, like everyone, we're 
stewards of God and responsible to Him. 
Also, as elected officials we are public ser- 
vants answerable of course to our constitu- 
ents. Certainly these two offer no clash, but 
go with each other. I think of a spiritual 
equation I’d like to share with you. It 
summarizes, I think, what all of us feel, 
though others can say it far better than I. 
We live and have our being in God. God’s 
handiwork is all around us. And we know 
that God works through people, and the 
people to do this work must be free. We as 
Members of Congress know we must not do 
anything to infringe this precious freedom. 
That it’s up to us to preserve it. Not to 
infringe this freedom. 

I ran across something I want to share with 
you that makes something of a contradic- 
tion but maybe it presents two sides of a 
problem, both very spiritually motivated, 
and I think many of us share these views. 
This comes from Galatians 6: 1-5 (Scripture 
read). Here’s a very interesting contradic- 
tion it seems to me and I think troubles 
many of us deeply in our innermost thought. 
First we’re told to bear one another’s bur- 
dens and so fulfill the life of Christ, much in 
the spirit of be thy brother’s keeper. Then 
we're told just on the contrary, “for every 
man shall bear his own burden,” much in the 
spirit of “the Lord helps those who help 
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themselves.” So it’s easily understood then 
that in government we can have our dif- 
ferences and still be motivated very deeply 
and spiritually in those differences. There is 
one thing of which I am sure, so long as we, 
in espousing freedom at home and abroad, 
root our differences of spiritual conviction, 
we will never stray from the course. And 
we most certainly always will be right. In 
short, if we put ourselves on God’s side, Thy 
will be done, we will get the strength to do 
the task. It is through getting this strength, 
that our strength is our deep spiritual con- 
viction, that we can solve our problems, and 
solve them we must, as we know for national 
survival. I simply feel then that if we can 
put ourselves in the position of asking and 
securing God’s help by so conducting our- 
selves that we merit it, there are no problems 
we cannot solve in this country. Thank 
you. 


GREETINGS FROM U.S. SENATE BREAKFAST PRAYER 
GROUP; HON. FRANK LAUSCHE, OHIO 


Senator CarRLSON, Mr. President, Mr. Vice 
President, distinguished ladies and gentle- 
men and my distinguished colleagues, in the 
invocation it was said that not one of us 
acting independently and alone is capable of 
coping with the great problems that con- 
front us and that in effect we will become 
failures unless we call to the Lord to be of 
aid to us. I am certain that at this gather- 
ing this morning that there is no one know- 
ing of the great threat that lies upon us 
that feels that without the aid of the Lord 
he is capable of coping with these manifold 
tasks. Our country it seems to me in true 
accord with the biblical lesson was built 
upon a rock and I cannot help but think of 
what Jesus said in giving his precepts that 
“he who will listen to My word, I will liken 
to him the wise man who built his house 
upon a rock and the rain descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house and it fell not for it was 
founded upon a rock.” I cannot help but 
think of the lesson that is given in the 127th 
Psalm, verse 1: “Except the Lord build a 
house they labor in vain that built it * * * 
except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waiteth in vain.” I want to quote the 
words of Abraham Lincoln when distress 
was upon him in its greatest weight * * * 
and he sald, “I have been driven many times 
to my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I have nowhere else to go * * * my own 
wisdom and that of all about me seemed 
insufficient unto the day.” Ladies and 
gentlemen, throughout the length and the 
depth of the land, it seems to me that those 
lessons ought to be heeded by every one of 
us—our Nation is built upon a rock—what 
is that rock—to me it is a combination of 
might and right * * * in the 23d Psalm it said, 
“Thy staff and Thy rod shall comfort me— 
there is the rod, in the lesson, and the staff, 
the staff shall aid me, the rod shall protect 
me, and so within our country as we face 
these perilous problems it is necessary that 
we have this combination of justice and 
might so that our country shall live. Now 
for the moment I would like to point out 
what the pathway is of the nations that 
do not give heed to that lesson. Nations 
have existed and have lived in the glory of 
prosperity and fame but they failed, and as 
Robert Kipling said, “If you study what the 
condition was you will find that they were 
not fit.” Not fit in what way? Not fit 
because they departed from the Word of the 
Lord and not fit because they did not adhere 
to those qualities which good character 
requires in manhood in lifetime. I call your 
attention only to the hassle between David 
and Goliath * * * Goliath’s the mighty man 
9 feet 6 inches tall * * * Goliath, carrying 
the mace that had 15-pound weight on it 
and little David in his leathery dress and his 
pocket of pebbles and his slingshot and 
Goliath looked upon him with disdain and 
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David came toward him * * * Goliath 
flouted him * * * but there was David with 
his righteous cause and a slingshot * * * 
and it was a mighty weapon * * *it was able 
to reach him through the air and the result 
was the mighty Philistine went down and 
David rose to triumph. Let us look to the 
Persian conquest of the Israelites. The 
Israelites were brought to Babylon as slaves, 
ministering to the Persians who lived in 
debauchery * * * one night Belshazzar gave 
his party and he brought out the vessels of 
silver and gold and the concubines and the 
drink and the dance and the music * * * 
and while they were in that revelry, the hand 
appeared upon the wall and Belshazzar called 
to Daniel and said, “Daniel, what is the 
meaning of that writing?” And Daniel said, 
“You’ve been weighed * * * you’ve been 
counted and you’ve been found wanting.” 
And that nation perished. 

Another example of the fall of the mighty 
occurred in the battle between the Romans 
and the Teutons at about the advent of 
Christ, Arminius, leading the Teutons, his 
name was Hermann, in fact, and Varus, lead- 
ing the Romans, and the Romans went across 
the Rhein to conquer these savage and un- 
civilized people and there was Arminius, 
the leader of those people and he thought 
to himself, “here a mighty nation is de- 
scending upon us to conquer us, what shall 
happen?” And he looked about himself; he 
knew that he was leading a stalwart, a high 
principled people; they worked; they re- 
spected their women; they believed in God; 
they kept their word; justice was fairly ad- 
ministered; and the armies of Armenius and 
Varus met; and the mighty Varus went down 
to defeat. In this prayer meeting this morn- 
ing there is a lesson that we ought to learn— 
we will conquer, we will win, so long as we 
stay on this rock of right and might. This 
day has come when we need an army of 
Gideon fighters, 300 of them, believing in 
their cause; prayerful, alert, and ready to 
do battle. That 300 went out and beat the 
Midianites. Mr. President, I think today this 
meeting is symbolic of what ought to be 
going on all over the country; our cause is 
right, it is rooted in justice. Finally, we know 
that life will bring its moments of despair 
and distress, but we can face these moments 
in the same manner as did Lincoln. I repeat 
his words of prayerful counsel, “I have been 
driven many times to my knees by the over- 
whelming conviction that I have nowhere 
else to gO, my own wisdom and that of all 
about me seemed insufficient unto the day.” 
Lincoln, the pleader in prayer, became Amer- 
ica’s immortal President. 


MESSAGE FROM THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. President and friends, to this genera- 
tion of public men God has entrusted the 
care of great powers. With those powers 
we can do God’s work on this earth or we 
can put asunder all that God has wrought. 
Such alternatives demand of us the highest 
order of responsibility. We can have no real 
sense of responsibility in our public lives 
unless we have a real spirit of reverence in 
our private lives. These times often re- 
quire responsible men to forget their politics, 
but never permit them to forsake their 
prayers. Every public servant is tallest on 
his knees. It is appropriate that we remind 
ourselves of this as we meet here together 
this morning. In recent months our Nation 
has reexamined and reaffirmed the principle 
of separation of church and state. We 
cherish that principle and protection that 
it affords the integrity of each man’s soul. 
I am sure the principle has no stronger 
defender than the man who sits with us 
this morning as the President of the United 
States. But we need to remember that 
the separation of church and state must 
never mean the separation of religious 
values from the life of our public servants. 
In our Nation’s earliest history William Penn 
warned us that if we will not be governed 
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by God, then we will be tyrants. If we 
who serve free men today are to differ from 
the tyrants of that age, we must balance 
the power in our hands with the God in our 
hearts. America needs fear no man who 
fears God and the Nation who fears God 
needs fear no man. The man who first filled 
the office that I now hold, John Adams, put 
it this way, “ask me not whether I’m 
a Catholic, or a Protestant, Calvinist, or 
Armenian as far as they are Christians. I 
wish to be a fellow disciple with them all.” 
We live in a world where free men worship 
in many different ways, but insofar as 
they worship a power greater than the state, 
we wish to be fellow disciples with them 
all, holding together always the cause of 
freedom around the globe. It is to the ulti- 
mate triumph of this high calling and this 
joint labor that we pray without ceasing. 
In our prayers as public men, let us always 
follow the injunction of the early American 
New England clergyman, who told his flock, 
“do not pray for easy lives, pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for tasks equal 
to your power, pray for power equal to your 
task.” 


MESSAGE—DR. BILLY GRAHAM 


Senator Carison, Mr. President, Mr. Vice 
President, distinguished gentlemen, all of 
us are aware that we today are living in a 
fish bowl and the whole world is looking in. 
In my travels throughout the world, I’m 
led to believe that America has the great- 
est obligation and responsibility in the his- 
tory of the world. I think all of you will 
agree that there have been four great crisis 
periods in American history. First was the 
Revolutionary War when we were being born. 
All of us remember the picture of George 
Washington in that cold, dark gloomy winter 
before victory, upon his knees in prayer and 
God answered that prayer and the battle 
was won. Second, there was the Consti- 
tutional Convention when it seemed that the 
13 representatives were to go back to their 
13 States and form 13 separate nations and 
in the midst of that, debates and arguments. 
When all seemed hopeless, Benjamin Frank- 
lin called upon the members to kneel in 
prayer. Out of that prayer came the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Third, 
there was the Civil War and in those dark 
and gloomy days someone asked Abraham 
Lincoln if God was not on his side. Mr. Lin- 
coln said, “I’m not interested in whether 
God is on our side but I am interested as to 
whether we are on God’s side.’ Several 
times during his administration he called 
the Nation to prayer and on the day that 
General Lee surrendered, President Lincoln 
called the Cabinet to prayer and suggested 
that they go to their knees in thanksgiving 
for the deliverance and preservation of the 
Union. The fourth great crisis in American 
history was not World War I or World War 
II when we were in danger as we are today. 
Our fourth great crisis is the present crisis 
that we find ourselves in, moral deteri- 
oration, economic troubles, a dedicated 
communism, the using of psychological, eco- 
nomic, and moral warfare unknown in his- 
tory and personal inadequacy on the part of 
millions of people, suffering from mental dis- 
orders, tension, despair, and so forth. What 
are we to do at this hour? Which way are 
we to turn? Pope Leo XIII, in his famous 
message on labor said, “When a society is 
perishing the true advice to give those who 
would restore it is to call it to the principles 
from which it sprang,” and the question 
comes to us today “What is the trouble with 
the world?” I’m asked that everywhere I go. 
University and college campuses throughout 
the Nation wherever I talk I am asked, 
“What is our trouble?” “Why cannot we 
solve our problems?” Dr. Ralph Bunche, I 
think, put his finger on it when he said, 
“What we really have to fear is man him- 
self, not the weapon he has created.” Dr. 
J. S. Whaley, addressing the university 
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students at Cambridge said, “The ultimate 
question behind vast debate, the desperate 
struggles of our time is, What is wrong with 
man?” “It is heart trouble,” he said, “That 
to me is the root of the problem facing the 
human race today.” Heart trouble, heart 
disease is the No. 1 killer. We are told 
that our heart beats a hundred thou- 
sand strokes every 24 hours. It contracts 
4,000 times an hour, our blood weighs 25 
pounds and all flows through the heart every 
4 minutes but the Scripture says, “As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he.” The heart 
in the Bible has come to stand for the total 
person—the total man—his mind, his body, 
his soul. And the Bible says, “Man looketh 
upon the outward appearance, but God look- 
eth upon the heart.” God today is not look- 
ing upon our military might. God is not 
looking at our economic prosperity. God is 
looking at the heart of America. Those 
moral and spiritual values that have made 
the Nation the nation it is. Helen Keller 
once said, “The best and most beautiful 
things in the world cannot be seen or 
touched, but are just felt in the heart.” 
When Sir Walter Raleigh had laid his head 
upon the executionist block, the officer asked 
if his head lay right. “It matters little, my 
friend,” said Sir Walter, “How the head lies 
provided the heart is right,” thus, the heart 
is looked upon by God. Our hearts, as in- 
dividuals make up this great Nation of ours, 
and what is the Biblical estimate of the heart? 
In Jeremiah it says the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked. 
Who can know it? Who can know our own 
hearts? I was in New York last summer and 
a teenage boy had killed another teenager in 
a slaying on the streets of New York and the 
mother said, “He was such a good boy, why 
did he do it?” I’ve had hundreds of people 
in confessing their sins, say “I didn’t mean 
to do it, I didn’t want to do it, I don’t know 
why I continue to do it.” Our hearts are 
deceitful, we don’t even know them. Jesus 
said, “These people draweth nigh unto Me 
with their mouth and honoreth Me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from Me.” 
We honor God today in America on our coins 
“In God we trust.” In our pledge of al- 
legiance, this Nation under God, but what 
about our hearts? In Mark 7, Jesus said, 
“For from within, out of the heart of man 
proceed evil thoughts and adulteries and 
fornications and murders and thefts and 
covetousness and wickedness and deceit and 
blasphemy and pride and foolishness and all 
of these things.” What is our problem to- 
day? It’s not economic primarily, it’s not 
social primarily, it’s not the need of greater 
education primarily, our problem today is 
the hearts of individuals and unless we can 
find some method to radically change the 
individual so that he will love instead of 
hate, we’re never going to solve our prob- 
lems. I’m convinced after studying the race 
question, for example, in this country for 
several years, that we will never be able to 
legislate morals and we can never legislate 
love. It must come from within the heart, 
but how can it come from within the heart? 
The Scripture says God looks upon our 
hearts. He said, “I, the Lord, search the 
heart.” The Scripture says in Proverbs 21, 
“The Lord plundereth the heart.” God looks 
in the depths of your character, He looks in 
the depths of your soul as an individual. 
We're stripped of all our offices and power 
and veneer and He says, “I want to see your 
heart.” What are your motives, thoughts, 
and intents? Whatis your character? That 
brings us to the heart of Christ. When 
Jesus Christ came, He came to teach a new 
system of ethics. He came to teach us some- 
thing about morality and the love of God, 
but he also came for another purpose. He 
came to give His heart, to die on the cross, 
and that’s the reason on every Catholic 
church and every Protestant church there is 
a@ cross. There is one thing the Protestants 
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and Catholics alike agree upon and that is 
the cross as the heart of Christianity, and 
on that cross, Christ died and shed His blood 
that we might have the power to have a new 
heart and a new nature. I’ve traveled now 
around the world and preached on every con- 
tinent and I’ve preached on the desert and 
in the jungle and at the university campus 
and I see no possibility that human nature 
can be radically changed apart from the 
power of that cross. God says, “I’m willing 
to give you a new heart, a new heart also 
will I give you and a new spirit will I put 
within you” and that’s what Christ meant 
when He said, “except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of heaven.” And 
whoever you are today struggling with your 
own personal problems, sins and temptations, 
and difficulties, I tell you that Jesus Christ 
has the power to change your life as Jerome 
Hines said a moment ago. Jim Voss was 
Mickey Cohen’s wiretapper and a gangster. 
Ten years ago he wandered into a little meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, he received Christ, he 
received a new heart and anew nature. Time 
magazine said the other day he’s done more 
than any single man to put an end to teen- 
age delinquency on Manhattan. Christ 
changed his nature. Charles Potter was the 
secretary of the Communist Party in Eng- 
land. In Redding, England, he was con- 
verted for Christ 5 years ago, today he’s a 
preacher of the Gospel among the very peo- 
ple he was leading into communism. Jimmy 
Karem was converted to Jesus Christ and 
today he is one of the great citizens of Little 
Rock, absolutely transformed by the power of 
Jesus Christ. Our society is no stronger 
than its individuals, it must start with you 
and it must start with me. I think it is 
highly significant that the President and the 
Vice President and Members of the Cabinet, 
Senate, and Congress should be here at this 
hour, joining hands with Governors through- 
out the Nation to look to God. I’m certain 
that this pleases the court of heaven and 
without His help this Nation is doomed. I 
believe sir, Mr. President, that in the great 
New Frontier you have challenged us all, 
there is also as you have reminded us the 
spiritual and the moral undergirding of this 
New Frontier. I sense a new spirit in the 
world. I believe that once again God has 
given to this Nation a new opportunity un- 
der the leadership of our new President. 
Thank you and God bless you. 


MESSAGE—-THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Senator Carison, Dr. Graham, Mr. Vice 
President, gentlemen, I think it’s most appro- 
priate that we should be gathered together 
for this morning’s meeting. This country 
was founded by men and women who were 
dedicated, or came to be dedicated, to two 
propositions: First, a strong religious convic- 
tion, and secondly, a recognition that this 
conviction could flourish only under a sys- 
tem of freedom. I think it is appropriate 
that we pay tribute to this great constitu- 
tional principle which is enshrined in the 
first amendment of the Constitution, the 
principle of religious independence, of reli- 
gious liberty, of religious freedom. But I 
think it’s also important that we pay tribute 
and acknowledge another great principle and 
that is the principle of religious conviction. 
Religious freedom has no significance unless 
it is accompanied by conviction, and there- 
fore, the Puritans and the Pilgrims in my 
own section of New England, the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, the Catholics of Maryland, the 
Presbyterians of North Carolina, the Metho- 
dists and Baptists who came later, all share 
these two great traditions which like silver 
threads have run through the warp and the 
woof of American history. No man who en- 
ters upon the Office in which I have suc- 
ceeded, can fail to recognize how every Pres- 
ident of the United States has placed special 
reliance upon his faith in God. Every Pres- 
ident has taken comfort and courage when 
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told, as we are told today, that the Lord will 
be with thee. He will not fail thee nor for- 
sake thee. Fear not, neither thou be dis- 
mayed, for they came from a wide variety of 
religious background and a wide variety of 
religious beliefs. Each of our Presidents in 
his own way has placed a special trust in 
God. Those who are strongest intellectually 
are also strongest spiritually. Today our 
Nation is passing through another time of 
trial. In many ways our dangers and our 
problems are far greater and certainly in- 
finitely more complex. We will need to draw 
upon the best that this Nation has, often and 
draw upon it physically, intellectually, and 
materially, but we need also to call upon our 
great reservoir of spiritual resources. We 
must recognize that human collaboration is 
not enough, that in times such as these we 
must reach beyond ourselves if we are to seek 
ultimate courage and infinite wisdom. It is 
an ironic fact that in this nuclear age, when 
the horizon of human experience has passed 
far beyond any that any age has ever known, 
that we turn back in this time to the oldest 
source of wisdom and strength, to the words 
of the prophets and saints who tell us that 
faith is more powerful than doubt, that hope 
is more potent than despair, and that only 
through love that is sometimes called char- 
ity, can we conquer those forces within our- 
selves and throughout all the world that 
threaten the very existence of mankind, 
keeping in mind that when a man’s ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him. Let us go forth to 
lead this land that we love, joining in the 
prayer of Gen. George Washington in 1783, 
that “God would have you in His Holy pro- 
tection, that He would incline the hearts of 
the citizens to entertain a brotherly love and 
affection one for another,” and finally, “that 
He would most graciously be pleased to dis- 
pose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to demean ourselves with the characteristics 
of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, 
without an imitation of whose example we 
can never hope to be a happy Nation. The 
guiding prayers and hope of this Nation has 
been, is now and shall ever be “in God we 
trust.” Thank you. 


BENEDICTION—DR. ABRAHAM VEREIDE 


Father, we thank Thee for this hour, we 
thank Thee for hearing and answering our 
prayers for, “if we ask anything according to 
Thy will, we know we have the things for 
which we have asked.” So now we thank 
Thee, for we have them and in this faith, in 
this confidence, we go forth to our busy life 
to discharge our duties as God’s men in the 
power of Jesus Christ our Lord. “Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven, give us this day 
our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us, 
and lead us not into temptation but deliver 
us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory for ever. Amen.” 
And now may the grace and the love and the 
mercies and blessings of God rest upon you 
allin Jesus’ name. Amen. 





EVALUATION OF U.S.S.R. AGAINST 
U.S. OUTPUT IN SPACE SCIENCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
course of the 1960 presidential campaign, 
much was made of an alleged missile 
gap. This gap was Officially closed 18 
days after the Kennedy inauguration, 
when the distinguished Secretary of De- 
fense—I should not say “leaked” the 
news; it got out, somehow or other—— 

Mr. KEATING. “Oozed” the news. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Did the Senator say 
“oozed” the news? That has a rounding 
sound. The news got out, somehow or 
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other, that there was not, in fact, any 
missile gap. 

Also in the campaign, the American 
people were told over and over again 
that they were second best in space ex- 
ploration. In the fourth of the famous 
TV debates, the Democratic candidate 
said flatly: “I believe the Soviet Union 
is first in outer space.” It is incredible 
that he could have been so badly in- 
formed. But, in any case, the so-called 
space gap is now officially closed. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, on February 27, issued 
a statement evaluating the space pro- 
grams of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. There is indeed a space gap 
but one that is overwhelmingly favor- 
able to our country. 

I ask unanimous consent to place this 
report in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


EVALUATION OF U.S.S.R. VERSUS U.S. OUTPUT 
IN SPACE SCIENCE 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


The average quality of Soviet scientific 
research is the same as that of the United 
States. This conclusion is based on perusal 
of their literature and on personal contacts 
between scientists of both countries in con- 
ferences held between 1956 and 1960, both in 
nuclear physics and in areas related to space 
research. 

The range of ability of Soviet scientists is 
also approximately the same as that of US. 
scientists. A few are brilliant, as good as 
this Nation’s best physicists, and the ma- 
jority do conventional but necessary re- 
search. 

It is a striking fact that in spite of equal- 
ity of talent in U.S. and U.SS.R. science, 
nearly all the highly original work in space 
research has come out of the U.S. program. 
The first two sputniks had little or no scien- 
tific apparatus, apart from a biological ex- 
periment; and while the third sputnik had 
a great deal of interesting geophysical ap- 
paratus, this flight was never followed up by 
the second generation of experiments with 
which the Russians could have capitalized on 
their experience with Sputnik III. How- 
ever, these references relate only to basic 
scientific investigations and not to tech- 
nology. The U.S.S.R. has achieved a number 
of successes, such as the Lunik III moon 
shot and the recent space cabin launchings, 
which were great achievements in space 
technology. 

The United States, on the other hand, has 
been responsible for: 

1. First detection of trapped energetic 
particles (Van Allen belts) ; 

2. Launch of Explorer VI and Explorer VII 
energetic particle satellites; measurement of 
energy distribution and time variation of 
radiation in the Van Allen belts; coordinated 
observations of radiation belt and red auroral 
arc over Colorado; 

3. Launch of Pioneer V space probe; com- 
munication with earth out to distance of 23 
million miles; study of properties of inter- 
planetary space; detection of cloud of ener- 
getic particles sweeping over Pioneer V en 
route from sun to earth at the time of a 
solar storm; correlation between ground- 
based atmospheric data and data received 
simultaneously from Pioneer V in deep 
Space and from Explorer VII near to earth; 

4. Correlation between solar weather ac- 
tivity and atmospheric density, via satellite 
drag measurements; first measurement of 
air density at an altitude of 1,000 miles, 
using drag data from the Echo satellite; 

5. Launch of the ionosphere satellite; 
measurement of density and temperature of 
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electrons and ions in the upper atmosphere; 
measurement of ionospheric disturbances 
during the solar storm of November 1960; 

6. Satellite contributions to geodesy and 
celestial mechanics: precise measurement of 
variations in sea level, gravitational per- 
turbations by sun and moon, effect of solar 
radiation pressure; 

7. Tiros cloud-cover photographs; and 

8. Echo passive communications experi- 
ment. 

Another significant fact appears in the 
comparison of United States and U.S.S.R. 
papers published in the periodical literature 
or presented at international conferences: 
The United States and U.S.S.R. papers are 
of comparable quality but the number of 
U.S. papers greatly exceeds the U.S.S.R. 
contribution. This very sizable discrepancy 
in the level of effort constitutes the most 
significant difference between the United 
States and U.SS.R. space research pro- 
grams. The U.S.S.R. has capitalized skill- 
fully on the «advantage in payload capa- 
bility which it acquired from its early 
successes in missile development. It has 
concentrated on a smaller number of flights, 
and has chosen its missions for these flights 
with close attention to their impact on 
world opinion and their effectiveness in 
reinforcing the public image of U.S.S.R. 
strength in science and technology. Yet 
the U.S.S.R. has done relatively little in 
space science, considering the resources at 
its command in payload capability. It is 
very difficult, for example, to understand 
why the U.S.S.R. failed to follow up the 
remarkable flight of Sputnik III with fur- 
ther geophysical satellite experiments. 

Perhaps the explanation is that Soviet 
scientists are not in close contact with their 
program planning authorities, and have not 
been able to participate effectively in the 
formulation of their space program. The 
gathering momentum in the U.S. space sci- 
ence program, and the remarkable variety 
of fields in which highly original results 
are being obtained, must be credited, in part, 
to the insistence of U.S. authorities on the 
development of a sound and broadly based 
program in space science, and to their con- 
tinuing efforts to enlist in the program an 
increasing fraction of the country’s scientific 
community. 

There is another circumstance which has 
probably had a major effect in determining 
the relative levels of effort in United States 
and U.S.S.R. space research. This is the 
fact that the United States has had a tradi- 
tion of strong support for research over the 
last several decades, and has developed a 
powerful base for scientific operations in 
this country, including many large labora- 
tories with highly trained staffs. This is 
true in nuclear physics and. solid state 
physics, as well as in the earth sciences and 
other disciplines from which space research 
draws its problems and techniques. The 
base of research in the U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, is not as deep as in the United States. 
It is new and relatively thin. For this rea- 
son the US.S.R. scientific effort is spotty, 
with excellent work in certain fields on 
which Soviet interest has been concentrated 
for one reason or another, whereas work in 
other fields of equal scientific interest is 
poor or entirely missing. Because the 
United States has tremendous scientific re- 
sources at its command it has been able 
to develop a vigorous program in atmos- 
pheric physics, auroral phenomena, geo- 
physics, sun-earth relationships, and trapped 
particle research without appreciably re- 
ducing its level of effort in other fields of 
research. We have in fact developed an en- 
tirely new field to a very high level of ac- 
tivity in the short space of 2 years. The 
Russians may not have the reserve strength 
in laboratory facilities and trained talent 
to do this without disrupting established 
areas of research, and perhaps this is the 
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primary reason for the paucity of their 
achievements in science thus far. 

It is important to note that this reflects 
the situation at the present moment. In 
making an assessment of the Soviet position 
it is also important to look at the rate of 
change of their effort, in addition to the cur- 
rent level. The U.S.S.R. is believed to be 
training its scientists at a rate several times 
greater than the rate of training in the United 
States, and it is entirely possible that the 
U.S.S.R. may strengthen the weak spots in its 
scientific structure and move ahead in an ef- 
fort to overtake us in every important area of 
research, in the course of the next several 
years or perhaps the next decade. It may be 
noted again that the intrinsic ability of the 
Russian scientific community is in no way 
inferior to that of our own; and that, there- 
fore, there is no reason why they cannot 
overtake us in this period if we do not con- 
tinue to develop and to strengthen our 
program. 

Figures on the number of papers presented 
at international meetings suggest that the 
Russian level of effort in space science has 
not increased appreciably between the Mos- 
cow CSAGI meeting in 1958 and the Nice 
COSPAR meeting in 1960 in spite of the 
greater rate of training of scientists in the 
US.S.R. It is possible that the talent being 
trained in this area is still at the graduate 
student level and has not yet reached the 
level of responsibility at which this effect 
can be felt in Soviet contributions to con- 
ferences. It is the impression of a U.S. au- 
thority on upper atmosphere theory that 
this is the case in atmospheric physics and 
in sun-earth relationships. In any case, the 
contrast between the output of the U.S.S.R. 
space research program and our own cannot 
have failed to impress the Soviet scientific 
community itself, and some elements of the 
US.S.R. Government. U.S.S.R. scientists may 
succeed soon in persuading their Govern- 
ment to initiate a more vigorous program in 
space physics under the stimulus of our own 
successes in this field. 

In summary, the U.S.S.R. space science 
program has dissipated some of its momen- 
tum after the initial success of the sput- 
nik launchings; while the U.S. program has 
picked up momentum from a standing start, 
and now surpasses the U.S.S.R. effort in its 
breadth of interest, originality of concept, 
and volume of research. However, we should 
anticipate that the Russians will respond to 
this challenge with a more vigorous space 
science program of their own in the future. 


SPECIFIC IMPRESSIONS 
Quality of presentations 


US.S.R. papers cover the same range as 
those in the United States. The top stratum 
of individual talents in the U.8.S.R. scientific 
community is also comparable to ours, ac- 
cording to impressions gained in meetings 
and by an examination of the translated lit- 
erature. The Russians have very capable 
people working in some fields, such as cosmic 
radiation and energetic particle measure- 
ments and are also strong in mathematics, 
celestial mechanics, astrophysics, seismology, 
and observational aspects of oceanography. 
In certain other areas of the earth sciences 
and astronomy, either directly or indirectly 
related to the space program, the U.S.S.R. 
makes a less favorable showing in compari- 
son with the work in the United States. 

For example, the U.S.S.R. has published 
little on the geodetic applications of satel- 
lites, a most fruitful field of endeavor in 
the United States, and a major source of im- 
portant developments in geophysics. The 
analysis of satellite orbits to obtain density 
data also has been carried out at a high level 
of activity by several groups in the United 
States. In particular, the discovery of a 
correlation between satellite drag and solar 
activity, one of the most significant develop- 
ments in this field, was made by L. G. 
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Jacchia at the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory, and his work has since been 
refined and extended to reveal important 
diurnal variations. There has been rela- 
tively little U.S.S.R. work published on this 
important and interesting problem. 

It is possible that this particular field of 
geodesy is considered sensitive by the Rus- 
sians, and that for this reason a substan- 
tial amount of U.SS.R. material has been 
held back from publication. 


Quantity of presentations 


The United States stands strongly to the 
fore in the quantity of work, in its volume, 
and in the number and variety of fields in 
which we have been doing original work. 
The contrast between the level of our effort 
and that of the U.S.S.R. appears both in the 
comparison of presentations at internation- 
al meetings, and in the survey of U.S. and 
US.S.R. scientific periodicals. 

Presentations at international meetings: 
Two major international conferences in 
space research have been held in the last 
few years. The first of these was the CSAGI 
conference in Moscow, in July 1958. The 
United States sent a large delegation to this 
conference. U.S. contributions to the pro- 
gram were varied and extensive, and gave an 
impression of strength in our incipient space 
science effort, in spite of the weakness of our 
vehicle capability at that time. The next in- 
ternational meeting in the field was arranged 
by COSPAR and convened in Nice in January 
1960. The number of U.S. and U.S.S.R. con- 
tributions to these meetings is listed below: 


United 

States U.S.S.R. 
Co a) a 39 15 
COSPAR. -(1900) <............ 40 10 


The U.S. and U.SS.R. numbers are about 
the same for the two meetings. It might be 
noted that the Goddard Theoretical Division 
alone read five papers to the COSPAR meet- 
ing, half as many as the entire U.S.S.R. con- 
tribution, and ranging over the fields of ce- 
lestial mechanics, geodesy, the moon and 
planets, meteorites, and trapped particles. A 
perusal of the table of contents of the re- 
cently published proceedings of the CO- 
SPAR conference drives home the point that 
the U.S. program contrasts very favorably 
with the US.S.R. effort in its breadth and in 
the fullness of participation of the Ameri- 
can scientific community. 

Volume of publication: A bibliography has 
been compiled of U.S.S.R. periodical litera- 
ture in space physics, appearing in reputable 
Soviet publications (proceedings of the So- 
viet Academy, Geophysics Bulletin of the 
Soviet Academy, Soviet Astronomy, Soviet 
JETP, Soviet Physics Express) and also the 
(British) Journal of Planetary and Space 
Science. 

For comparison, NASA has examined the 
contents of the Journal of Geophysical Re- 
search for the years 1958-60. The Journal of 
Geophysical Research is the principal medi- 
um for the publication of space physics in 
the United States, and contains approximate- 
ly half of all papers on this subject and re- 
lated topics in the earth sciences. 

The Soviet series, Artificial Earth Satel- 
lites, has not been included in the USSR. 
lists because it does not constitute a part 
of the periodical literature on current re- 
search to be compared with the Journal of 
Geophysical Research. 

The table below lists U.S. and U.S.S.R. con- 
tributions gathered from these sources for 
the years 1958-60. The 1960 figures are 
extrapolated from the volume of publications 
for the first 6 months of 1960. 


1958 1959 1960 
I thi wcll isade ee nis escent 5 8 17 
United States (JGR) -...__.- 5 64 111 


We see that the US. and U.S.S.R. efforts 
started at comparable levels, that the 
U.S.S.R. effort has shown a moderate increase 
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in the last 3 years, and that the US, effort 
has shown a greater increase. It appears 
from these figures that the United States has 
reacted vigorously to the challenge of the 
first Russian successes in space rocket tech- 
nology. Our space program has been able 
to draw on the resources of U.S. research, and 
has greatly exceeded the modest increase in 
the Russian effort over this period. 

The contrast in the level of U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. efforts in space physics is in fact 
so great that we may expect a counterraction 
from the U.S.S.R., in the form of a greater 
emphasis on scientific effort in their space 
program, There may in fact be a hint of this 
development in a recent unusual display of 
initiative on the part of the U.S.S.R., through 
its proposal for the organization of a confer- 
ence on problems of lunar research to be 
held in Leningrad in December of this year 
under the joint auspices of the USSR. 
Academy and the IAU. 

Detail of publication; openness at meet- 
ings. In the first postsputnik period, U.S.S.R. 
reports on satellite experiments and calcu- 
lations were sketchy, both at meetings and 
in the periodical literature. The papers 
lacked the details needed for the formation 
of an independent judgment regarding the 
validity of results presented. It should be 
noted that this secretiveness was confined to 
the rocket and satellite area; in other fields 
of physics and the earth sciences U.S.S.R. 
publications and presentations have been 
relatively open and detailed. Another factor 
may contribute to the sketchiness of some of 
the Russian presentations. It appears to be 
the practice of the U.S.S.R. to send a rela- 
tively small delegation of leading Soviet sci- 
entists to these meetings, who then read 
review papers on the work of a large number 
of their colleagues. For this reason some of 
the areas of research covered in their papers 
may lack the intimate understanding of the 
subject which is required to answer pertinent 
questions. 

Since 1958 U.S.S.R. publication policy 
seems to have relaxed to some degree, al- 
though U.S.S.R. publications on orbit data 
and tracking systems are still virtually non- 
existent. 

Timeliness. Originally the US.S.R. ap- 
peared to favor newspaper releases over pub- 
lication in the professional literature, for 
early reports on their satellite results. After 
the Moscow CSAGI meeting this situation 
improved considerably. Preliminary notes 
on U.S.S.R. results have been appearing as 
promptly as in the United States, about 6 to 
8 weeks after launch for the most interesting 
results. For example, Lunik I was launched 
on January 2, 1959, and the Vernov note de- 
scribing cosmic ray and trapped particle 
measurements was submitted for publication 
in the U.S.S.R. Academy Proceedings on 
February 25, 1959. Lunik III was launched 
early in September of 1959, and the paper 
describing the photographs of the hidden 
face of the moon was received for publication 
in the U.SS.R. Academy Proceedings on 
November 14, 1959. 

These examples refer to the publication of 
preliminary notes, equivalent to our letters 
to the editor. The detailed papers appear 
somewhat more slowly than in the United 
States, typically after a delay of 12 months 
versus 6 months in the United States. 

Channels of communication. As noted 
above, in the first period of the US.S.R. 
space program the Russians appeared to 
prefer qualitative newspaper accounts for 
the iayman to quantitative publication in 
serious scientific journals. An examination 
of the literature suggests that this is no 
longer the case. As in the United States, 
newspaper articles on achievements of excep- 
tional interest appear in the Russian press 
or public media at approximately the same 
time their preliminary scientific reports are 
published. The impression of this earlier 
but no longer valid circumstance has per- 
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sisted because the newspaper stories are 
picked up immediately and _ translated 
quickly by the Department of Commerce 
and other agencies for distribution to Gov- 
ernment personnel; whereas the academy 
proceedings and scientific literature do not 
appear in translated form until a much 
later time. For this reason US. scientists 
often obtain their first reports on interesting 
results through a Pravda translation. 

It appears that the Moscow CSAGI meet- 
ing was responsible for the change toward 
normal channels of scientific communica- 
tion and away from the public press. The 
detail presented in the U.S. papers at the 
Moscow meeting, and the strongly critical 
attitude of the US. delegation regarding 
Soviet suppression of detail, seemed to have 
had a beneficial effect. The dates of publi- 
cation quoted above for the Lunik I and 
Lunik III experiments demonstrate this 
clearly. It seems reasonable to say that So- 
viet officials and scientists have shown a 
positive response to U.S. criticism in these 
matters and can no longer be censured as 
severely on this basis as in 1958. An ex- 
ception is the area of tracking systems and 
orbit information, in which U.S.8.R. dis- 
closures are still inadequate. 





A TRIBUTE BY SENATOR HILL TO 
THE LATE TOM HENNINGS OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I deeply 
regret that I was unable to be here to 
join with a number of my colleagues on 
last Friday in paying tribute to the 
memory of the late Thomas Hennings 
of Missouri. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to associate myself with the many 
heartfelt statements and tributes so 
eloquently spoken here on that occasion. 

All who heard the moving and sincere 
testimonials of his former friends and 
colleagues know the esteem and devotion 
in which Tom Hennings was held by 
those who worked side by side with him 
through the years’ All who read those 
words of tribute and of friendship in the 
Recorp know that Tom Hennings was 
indeed a man of character and con- 
science, a leader of courage and con- 
viction. 

It was my privilege to serve with Tom 
Hennings for many years in the Congress 
of the United States, first in the House 
and then in the Senate. He was my 
closest neighbor when we both had our 
offices on the fourth floor of the Old 
Senate Office Building. And through 
the years he was to me as close a friend 
as a neighbor. He was ever generous, 
thoughtful, and kind. 

Throughout his public career, Tom 
Hennings was a leader in behalf of gov- 
ernment without secrecy. He was a 
champion of the people’s right to know. 
He was the relentless enemy of corrup- 
tion in public affairs. He was a valiant 
leader in the battle against juvenile de- 
linquency. He was a devoted patriot, 
an outstanding legislator, a brilliant 
lawyer, a dedicated public servant, a 
great American and ever the humani- 
tarian. 

Above all, he was a fighter for his 
ideals and his beliefs and always elo- 
quent and formidable in debate. 

No more will Thomas Hennings walk 
this Chamber and we sorely miss his 
presence here. But we have with us still 
and will always have the example of his 
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service, the inspiration of his life, and 
the benediction of his memory. 

I sadly but proudly join in paying 
tribute to the memory of a distinguished 
and beloved colleague and my good and 
loyal friend—one of the Horatios of this 
world. 





EXPORT OF PRECISION TOOLS TO 
RUSSIA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today there appears on the 
wire services a report stating that the 
Department of Commerce has perma- 
nently canceled the export license for 
the $114 million in precision tools which 
were the subject of a resolution intro- 
duced in the Senate last week. This 
shipment had also been the subject of 
an investigation by the Internal Secu- 
rity Committee. 

I compliment Secretary Hodges upon 
his decision to cancel this shipment. 
Most certainly the shipment of any pre- 
cision tools to Russia should not be per- 
mitted, especially when the Department 
of Defense takes such a strong position 
that they can be used only to build up 
the military establishments of that 
country. 

The confusion surrounding this situa- 
tion wherein first permission was 
granted, then recinded, then reapproved, 
and then permanently canceled should 
not have developed. 

I think that this is a clear indication 
of a great need for a complete reevalua- 
tion of our export policies of all types 
of machine tools and other materials to 
Russia or to countries of the Communist 
bloc. 

In all fairness to the manufacturers 
such a clear-cut policy should be estab- 
lished whereby all parties concerned will 
know what type of exports will or will 
not be approved. 

In making this reevaluation of our ex- 
port policies, however, I strongly recom- 
mend that the Secretary of Commerce 
give to the American people the benefit 
of any doubt as to whether or not such 
machine tools or other materials con- 
sidered for export could be used to build 
up the Communist military machine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? Without ob- 
jection, morning business is closed. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Sen- 
ate for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 912) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 





FINAL REPORT OF OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION RESOURCES REVIEW 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
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ing business be laid aside temporarily, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 49, Senate 
bill 449. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LE&EGIsLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
449) to extend the time in which the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission shall submit its final report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, be permitted to in- 
sert a statement at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The bill extends from September 1, 1961, 
to January 31, 1962, the time for the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion to make a final report. 


BACKGROUND 


The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission was established by act of Con- 
gress approved June 28, 1958. Major appro- 
priations were not made available to the 
Commission until late in 1959, and there 
were, thus, delays in the undertaking of re- 
search investigations into outdoor recreation 
facilities. 

Reports from more than 20 studies under- 
taken for the Commission by its staff, uni- 
versities, nonprofit research organizations, 
and government agencies are just now start- 
ing to become available. Additional time 
will be required to digest the research data 
and produce a final report of maximum value 
to Congress and the executive departments. 

The measure does not extend the date for 
the Commission to go out of existence, Sep- 
tember 1, 1962, nor increase authorized 
appropriations. 


REPORTS ON THE BILL 


Following are the reports of the Chairman 
of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission and of the Bureau of the Budget 
on 8S. 449: 


OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 


REVIEW COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is responsive to 
your letter of February 17 requesting the 
views of the Commission on 8S. 449 to extend 
the reporting date of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission from Septem- 
ber 1, 1961, to January 31, 1962. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Act of June 28, 1958 (72 Stat. 238), creating 
this Commission assigned to it the task of 
undertaking a nationwide inventory and 
evaluation of outdoor recreation resources 
and opportunities. In the light of such data 
and of information concerning trends in 
population, leisure, transportation, and 
other factors, the Commission is further di- 
rected to determine the amount, kind, qual- 
ity, and location of such outdoor recreation 
resources and opportunities as will be re- 
quired by the American people by the year 
1976 and the year 2000. Under section 6(c) 
of the act, the Commission is required to pre- 
sent to the President and to the Congress, 
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not later than September 1, 1961, a report of 
its review, a compilation of its data, and its 
recommendations for policies to be adopted 
and programs to be initiated to meet the Na- 
tion’s outdoor recreation requirements in 
the target years. The section further pro- 
vides that the Commission shall cease to 
exist not later than 1 year after Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. 

The proposed amendment would provide 
that the reporting date be January 31, 1962, 
rather than September 1, 1961, but it would 
retain September 1, 1962, as the date for the 
expiration of the life of the Commission. 
The amendment does not authorize funds in 
addition to those authorized in the original 
act. 

The Commission feels that this extension 
is vital to the success of its efforts. The ad- 
ditional 5 months granted by the pill will 
allow us to produce an immensely more val- 
uable product from our studies and 
deliberations. 

The principal reason for the extension is 
to allow the Commission enough time to do 
justice to the vast amount of data and in- 
formation the Commission is collecting. We 
undoubtedly will have more information 
than has ever been collected on problems of 
providing outdoor recreation for the Ameri- 
can public. 

There are several contributing factors to 
our need for additional time. The Commis- 
sion did not receive its first major appropri- 
ation until the summer of 1959, and thus the 
first year of its life was not a productive one. 
The contemplated life of the study was, in 
effect, reduced by a year. 

The studies of the Commission are being 
carried out by the staff itself and by con- 
tract with universities, nonprofit research 
organizations, and government agencies. By 
the nature of the research process, our major 
activity to date has been the design, initia- 
tion, and supervision of these projects. Now 
the results are flowing to the Commission. 

The amount of data is huge. The inven- 
tory of publicly designated nonurban out- 
door recreation areas required by our act, 
for instance, is developing over a hundred 
items of information on 8,000 separate areas. 
Our national recreation survey of the out- 
door recreation wants and needs of the 
American public is developing over a hun- 
dred items of information on 16,000 persons. 
These are but 2 of the more than 20 studies 
which the Commission has undertaken. 

We are now in the process of analyzing 
and interpreting this great wealth of infor- 
mation to make it most useful in solving the 
problems of providing outdoor recreation op- 
portunities for the American public now and 
in the future. The Commission believes that 
this is the most important phase of its work, 
for what we do in the next few months in 
preparing this extensive information for 
presentation in an orderly and effective man- 
ner will largely determine how valuable our 
work will be to those responsible for the 
solution of these important problems. 

The Commission feels strongly that the 
additional 5 months would greatly enhance 
the value of our work to all concerned. 
Indeed, it may be that these 5 months of 
work could make the difference between a 
routine report and a major contribution. 

Sincerely, 
LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 449) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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first sentence of section 6(c) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act for the establishment of a 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission to study the outdoor recre- 
ation resources of the public lands and other 
land and water areas of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 28, 
1958 (72 Stat. 238), is amended to read as 
follows: “The Commission shall present not 
later than January 31, 1962, a report of its 
review, a compilation of its data, and its 
recommendations on a State by State, region 
by region, and national basis to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress, and shall cease to 
exist not later than September 1, 1962.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The législative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 912) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT and Mr. CURTIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. EASTLAND. 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, there 
is an amendment at the desk which 
would make the present temporary 
judgeship in Utah permanent. I have 
submitted the amendment for myself 
and my junior colleague, and I would like 
to ask my friend, the chairman of the 
committee if he will accept the amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; I will accept it. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate that. I 
am sure it will be an excellent change. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi desire to have 
the committee amendments acted upon, 
sO we can proceed to the Bennett amend- 
ment and other amendments? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next committee amendment was, 
on page 2, in line 14, after the word 
“Connecticut”, to strike out “two addi- 
tional district judges for the southern 
district of Florida.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator desire to ask permission to have 
the other committee amendments con- 
sidered en bloc? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the other com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi asks that the other com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc. 
Is there objection? 


I yield to the Sen- 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Reserving the right 
to object—and I shall not object—I want 
to make one point clear. Sometime 
early in the afternoon I shall offer a 
simple motion to postpone further con- 
sideration of this bill until the 16th of 
March. The reason for picking out that 
date is that on the 14th of March the 
Judicial Conference, created by a statute 
enacted by the Congress, will meet in 
Washington. That would allow at least 
2 days to make available to us ultimate 
recommendations of the Conference, and 
it might become the basis for offering of 
a substitute if I were disposed to do so. 

There is a further reason, which is 
that the committee has exceeded the 
recommendations of the Judicial Con- 
ference already. But it is not quite that 
simple. In the case of the ninth cir- 
cuit, which embraces California, that cir- 
cuit has recommended four judges at the 
district level instead of one, as provided 
in the original bill, and the committee 
wrote in the additional three, I think in 
the belief that the Judicial Conference 
would approve that kind of action. 

I am in a slightly awkward situation, 
yet I do believe we ought to have the 
benefit of the counsel of the Judicial 
Conference, and that could be obtained 
not too far in the future. I believe we 
could well afford to wait the additional 
time. 

I make that explanation partly in sup- 
port of the motion. 

Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The California 
amendments to which the distinguished 
minority leader referred were amend- 
ments offered by the minority leader in 
the committee. They were his amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I see no purpose in 
putting off consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I offered them at the 
request of the minority whip, who sent 
the memorandum to the chairman of 
the committee. It was referred to me 
in the committee. Since we were writ- 
ing in judgeships rather briskly, I did not 
wish to see the minority whip foreclosed 
from having his proposition presented to 
the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand there is a unanimous-consent re- 
quest before the Senate, and reserving 
the right to object, I should like to join 
with the minority leader in his thought 
regarding the Judicial Conference. I, 
too, am not a member of the committee, 
but I am a practicing lawyer with con- 
siderable years of practice, and I have 
been disquieted by the fact that although 
we are proceeding to increase the rec- 
ommendations of the Judicial Confer- 
ence—which may be fully justified, Mr. 
President, and I would be the first to 
support an increased recommendation 
in the interest of prompt administration 
of justice—we do not have the recom- 
mendations of the Conference. To wait 
the very short time involved it seems to 
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me would be well worthwhile, especially 
since I am informed by my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Kreatinc] that not- 
withstanding his motion it was impos- 
sible to get hearings on the bill in the 
Senate. 

Of course, I shall not object, but I put 
this recommendation on the record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none; and, without objection, the other 
committee amendments are agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I call 
up the amendment to S. 912, the judge- 
ship bill, which I offered yesterday for 
myself and the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss]. I ask that it be considered 
by the Senate at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
between lines 2 and 3 it is proposed to 
insert a new subsection as follows: 

(c) The existing judgeship for the District 
of Utah created by paragraph (6) of section 
2(b) of the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the appointment of additional circuit 
and district judges, and for other purposes”’, 
approved February 10, 1954 (68 Stat. 10, 11), 
shall be a permanent judgeship and the pres- 
ent incumbent of such judgeship shall 
henceforth hold his office under section 133 
of title 28 of the United States Code as 
amended by the Act. Paragraph (6) of sec- 
tion 2(b) of the said Act, approved February 
10, 1954, is hereby repealed. 

Redesignate subsections (c) to (j) in- 
clusive as (da) to (kK) respectively. 

On page 7 in the table, strike out the 
asterisk following the matter relating to 
Texas and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, at the 
present time, the State of Utah has two 
Federal district judgeships. However, 
only one is permanent, while the other 
is temporary. The temporary judgeship 
was created by Congress in 1954. My 
amendment is intended to make both 
judgeships permanent. 

Under the present law, upon the retire- 
ment or death of either of the two 
judges, the temporary judgeship will be 
abolished automatically, and the re- 
maining judge will have to carry the en- 
tire judicial load. This would impose 
an intolerable burden on the lone judge, 
who would have to do the work pres- 
ently being done by two judges. More- 
over, the caseload will undoubtedly in- 
crease over the next months and years, 
thus adding yet a further burden. 

If there should be only one Federal 
judge in Utah, an inevitable backlog 
of cases would accumulate. This would 
result in ever-increasing delays in the 
handling of cases by the court, and would 
be a denial of justice to litigants. 

While it is true that Congress could 
create an additional judgeship should a 
vacancy rise in Utah, there would un- 
doubtedly be a considerable time lag 
involved. The last judgeship bill was 
passed in 1954, and it may be that a 
similar time period will elapse before 
the next judgeship bill is passed. Clear- 
ly, the time to act is now in order to 
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prevent the serious problems which 
would arise if Utah had only one Federal 
judge. Therefore, I ask the Senate to 
adopt my amendment. 

Mr. MOSS subsequently said: 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that my remarks appear in the 
Recorp immediately preceding the ac- 
tion of the Senate today in adopting 
the amendment of my colleague from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and myself, iden- 
tified as 3—-2-61—B. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Madam President, I urge 
the adoption of the amendment before 
the Senate to make permanent the Fed- 
eral district judgeship for the State of 
Utah. This is now a temporary posi- 
tion which would vanish if either Fed- 
eral judge in Utah retired or died. Utah 
cannot afford to be deprived of this 
position. 

Utah is a rapidly growing State, and 
will have increasing need of two judges. 

The population of Salt Lake City 
metropolitan area increased 30 percent 
between 1940 and 1950, and 39 percent 
between 1950 and 1959—far in excess of 
the U.S. average. Our agricultural em- 
ployment, evidencing a greater diversi- 
fication in a once rural area, increased 
28 percent from 1950 to 1958, and man- 
ufacturing employment increased 35 per- 
cent over the same period. 

These increases were reflected in the 
62-percent jump in personal income, 
portions of which, of course, were due to 
the employment of 17,500 Department 
of Defense personnel in Utah, third only 
to California and Washington in the 
Western States. 

These data relate only to the Salt 
Lake City metropolitan area, and do not 
begin to measure the far greater im- 
portance of this area as a trading and 
distribution point for the intermountain 
empire. 

To meet this growing population and 
growing need, the present temporary 
judgeship should be made permanent. I 
urge favorable action by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senators from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LAuscHE], and re- 
quest that it be considered immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
lines 16 and 17, it is proposed to strike 
out “two additional district judges for 
the northern district of Ohio” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘fone additional dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of 
Ohio.” 

On page 7, in the table, strike out: 


Ohio: 

UM ais wien cwconitennsli Lend sets os eich ake wi aid 7 
and insert in lieu thereof: 
Ohio: 

WOO hs hii. Kann dined caw eesee 6 


On page 8, line 14, after the word 
“Ohio” it is proposed to insert a comma 
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and the following: “and one additional 
district judge for the northern district of 
Ohio”. 

On page 8, line 15, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “said district” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the words “each 
of said districts”. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to explain the amendments. 

The Judicial Conference recommend- 
ed two additional district judgeships for 
the northern district of Ohio. As re- 
ported from the committee, the bill con- 
tained two district judgeships for the 
northern district of Ohio. The amend- 
ment would reduce it to one district 
judgeship, which will be a permanent 
district judgeship. The amendment 
would strike the additional permanent 
district judgeship and provide in lieu 
thereof a temporary judgeship. Instead 
of two permanent district judgeships 
there would be one permanent district 
judgeship and one temporary district 
judgeship. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would not diminish 
the number, but would simply change 
the status? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It would change the 
status, yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the explanation given 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee points up the great desirabil- 
ity of accepting the proposal made by the 
minority leader that we put off consider- 
ation of the bill for a period of 2 weeks 
for the purpose of getting the views of 
the Judicial Conference. 

When the motion was made for hear- 
ings it was for the express purpose of 
permitting consideration of exactly such 
a matter as has now been suggested in 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi on be- 
half of the Senator frorn Ohio. 

The Senator from Ohio perhaps is 
quite correct in his position. The 
amendment may be entirely in order. 
However, it is contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the Judicial Conference. 
It seems to me it ‘is desirable, if we are 
to turn out a bill of which we can be 
proud, that we hear the views of rep- 
resentatives of the Judicial Conference 
and then make our decision. We do not 
necessarily have to agree with the Judi- 
cial Conference. We may well agree 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLanp] in this matter, 
but we should give the Judicial Confer- 
ence the opportunity to be heard. 

I shall certainly support the motion to 
be made by the distinguished minority 
leader. A delay until 2 days after the 
Judicial Conference has met would give 
us not only the opportunity to get their 
views, but also the opportunity for the 
committee to consider proposals outside 
the recommendations of the Conference. 

Only 45 judgeships included in S. 912 
have ever been justified in hearings be- 
fore either the Senate committee or the 
House committee. There may be evi- 
dence to justify all the judgeships, but 
there is no evidence in the hearings now 
on file. 
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We are now considering a proposal to — 
make a change, which would not add any 
judgeships, but which would change the 
districts. It is certainly contrary to the 
original views of the Judicial Confer- 
ence, and it seems to me to point up very 
well the need for further study of this 
entire measure in order to reach a final 
conciusion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, there 
is no point in further discussing the mat- 
ter at this time. I do not think the Sen- 
ate is going to march up the hill and 
down the hill. We all know that some 
of our colleagues, who have a perfect 
right to their opinions, desire to kill this 
bill, and one strategy is delay. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Mississippi. 


Mr. President, I see no reason what- 
ever for any delay. Immediate passage 
of the bill is needed. However, within 
the last few days, along with my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Ohio 
{[Mr. LauscHE], I have made searching 
inquiry in Ohio as to the Federal judicial 
situation there. 

Ohio has had a vast increase in popu- 
lation. We are one of the States of the 
Union entitled to an additional Repre- 
sentative in the next Congress. Fur- 
thermore, most of our population 
growth in Ohio is in the northern area 
of the State, from whence both my 
colleague [Mr. LauscHE] and I come. 
We both were lawyers in the city of 
Cleveland for many years. 

In connection with this bill, I first di- 
rected inquiry to George B. Watkins, the 
clerk of the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio, a gentleman 
who has held that position for many, 
many years. I believe he was first ap- 
pointed during the administration of 
President Coolidge. He told me there 
was real need for two additional judges 
in the northern district of Ohio. He 
agreed that the caseload, so called, is 
under the national average. However, 
it so happens that many antitrust cases 
have been filed in the northern district 
of Ohio for adjudication. 

Mr. Watkins said that in run-of-the 
mill cases, approximately a year and a 
half elapses before a case comes to trial. 
These antitrust cases will add to the con- 
gestion and delay in the already over- 
crowded dockets. 

In the northern area of Ohio we have 
additional courtroom space in the Fed- 
eral Building in the city of Cleveland. 
We have courtroom space in Youngs- 
town, and additional available space in 
Toledo. Mr. Watkins told me that in 
Youngstown there is much litigation, 
and a judge should spend at least 6 
months a year there. This is not pos- 
sible at the present time. United States 
District Judge Frank J. Kloeb, of Tole- 
do, with whom I served in the House of 
Representatives Many years ago, con- 
firmed these facts. Judge Kloeb has 
been a judge in that district for nearly 
30 years. He has never taken a vaca- 
tion more than 100 miles from Toledo 
because of the great pressure of the 
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work. He has informed officials of the 
department of justice that he cannot 
try an antitrust case involving the glass 
industry which has been pending in that 
jurisdiction for 5 years because it would 
take at least 6 months to dispose of, and 
it will unreasonably overburden his 
docket. He is a hard worker. Our 
judges are incustrious. Judge Kloeb 
said it was essential that there be at 
least one additional permanent judge in 
the northern district of Ohio and one 
temporary judge there to spend some 
time in Youngstown and Toledo. 

In addition, I talked with the presid- 
ing judge, U.S. District Judge James C. 
Connell, of Cleveland. He was appointed 
by President Eisenhower. He was pre- 
viously a judge of the common pleas 
court, a very fine and hard-working 
judge. He said there is need for two 
additional judges in the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio. Whether one of the judges 
is temporary and the other permanent 
is not the important consideration, but 
they do need two judges immediately. 

Approximately a year ago President 
Eisenhower nominated, and the Senate 
confirmed, Judge Girard E. Kalbfieisch, 
of Mansfield, Ohio, which is a city about 
60 miles distant from Cleveland. He 
has been working constantly in Cleve- 
land. I said to the judge, “You are com- 
paratively new in there.” Judge Paul 
Jones is past 80 years of age, but he is 
still active. Both Judge McNamee and 
Judge Kloeb are past 70 years of age, but 
you are new and you are young. What 
is your honest opinion?” 

He said, “We need two additional 
judges in the northern district of Ohio.” 

Then, as I understand, both Judge 
McNamee and Judge Jones of that court 
told my colleague that one judge would 
be sufficient. 

Such arrangement is entirely agree- 
able with me as junior Senator from 
the State of Ohio. I have discussed 
this subject with my colleague the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LavscHe]. It 
is entirely agreeable with me if one of 
the new judges for the northern district 
of Ohio will be a permanent judge, and 
the other a temporary judge. 

In other words, it is agreeable to me 
as a Senator from the Buckeye State to 
join with my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor [Mr. LauscHEe] in support of his 
amendment. The facts are that we are 
in need of an additional temporary judge 
in the southern district of Ohio and we 
are in need of two additional judges in 
the northern district of Ohio. I assure 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and I assure 
other Senators, that I am certain that 
my colleague and I will recommend to 
the Attorney General and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States two very fine 
men to be judges of the northern district 
of Ohio, and another fine gentleman to 
be judge of the southern district of 
Ohio, so that the people of our State will 
have justice meted out to them much 
more quickly than is provided at the 
present time, when they are required to 
wait 5 years or longer before final dispo- 
sition of their cases. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the pending 
business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition very briefly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the 
Senator from Ohio concluded? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I have ccn- 
cluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. If I still have 
the floor, I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to ask a question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York for the purpose of ask- 
ing a question of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
the floor, I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I yield to the Senator from 
New York without losing my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio whether 
he feels there is a need for an additional 
judge in the southern district of Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. The original bill did 
not so provide. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. On the basis of 
information received from Columbus, 
Dayton, and Cincinnati, in which areas 
there is a large amount of litigation, in- 
cluding antitrust cases which are coming 
into my State with greater frequency, I 
feel that it is essential to have an addi- 
tional judge in the southern district of 
Ohio. 

Mr. KEATING. My understanding 
was that most of such cases were tried in 
the northern district of Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator is 
correct, but there is also a great deal of 
this litigation in the southern district. 

Mr. KEATING. I.assume that is the 
reason why the Judicial Conference 
made the recommendation for two per- 
manent additional judgeships in the 
northern district of Ohio. My only 
point was that it would be well to get 
the views of the Judicial Conference. It 
may very well be that the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio is right. The Judi- 
cial Conference is not infallible. The 
purpose of asking for their views and 
having this matter gone over is to iron 
out some difficulties that may be in- 
volved. This is the purpose envisioned 
by the motion of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

The implication made by the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, 
that there was an effort to kill the bill 
is unwarranted. We have been trying 
for years to get a judgeship bill adopted. 
Certainly a delay of 2 weeks in order to 
get scientific legislation enacted will not 
do any harm. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. This legisla- 
tion is needed immediately. For ex- 
ample, George Watkins, the clerk of 
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the U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio, also informed me that 
he was being pressed to assign an im- 
portant antitrust case to Judge Mc- 
Namee, of our northern district, and 
that the litigation would take many 
months to try. It is further reported 
that Judge McNamee has been very re- 
luctant to have this done because of his 
already overcrowded docket. Therefore 
it is evident that there is necessity for 
the passage of the pending bill without 
further delay. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
respect to the observation made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, as to whether there is any 
disposition to kill the bill, nothing could 
be further from the fact. In so saying 
I wish to give the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee a great big pat on the 
back, because he has consistently and 
constantly brought bills out of his com- 
mittee to increase the number of judge- 
ships ever since I can remember. We 
have never been able to consummate ac- 
tion in that regard, either in the House 
or the Senate. However, in consummat- 
ing action, I concur in the view ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from New York that it ought to be ap- 
propriate, it ought to be proper, and it 
ought to be properly approached. 

The hearing on the bill lasted 1 day. 
Then we wrote in nine more judges. In 
the original bill four temporary judges 
were not recommended by the Judicial 
Conference. 

If we did not want to pay any atten- 
tion to the Judicial Conference, why did 
we ever bother to create the Conference, 
as we did in September 1922? We wrote 
the provision creating the Conference 
into a bill creating new judgeships. We 
said at that time that there shall be such 
a Conference, which shall be summoned 
by the Chief Justice of the United States. 
The senior circuit judge shall be sum- 
moned here, and it shall be his duty to 
attend. If he is not able to attend, he is 
to send another circuit judge in his place. 
It is his duty to organize the Conference, 
which is to discuss, among other things, 
what goes on in the circuit, the needs of 
the circuit, the administration of justice 
in the circuit, and so forth. It is also his 
duty to get a report from the senior dis- 
trict judge in his circuit with respect to 
matters that are pending; the character 
of cases, the number of cases on the 
docket, the business in arrears, cases 
disposed of, and so forth. 

If we are to very cavalierly ignore the 
Judicial Conference, well and _ good. 
However, I will not see it happen until 
at least the point is made. The only rea- 
son for the motion I shall submit—and I 
am going to submit it right now and 
then amplify my remarks later—is to 
give the Judicial Conference a chance 
to meet in Washington on the 14th of 
March, and then wait until the 16th of 
March so that they will have an oppor- 
tunity to look into the matter and give 
us their recommendations, and then the 
Senate can work its will. 

Of course, the bill must go to confer- 
ence if it is passed in the House before 
it is finally enacted into law. 

I wish to say with all the emphasis at 
my command that for years we have 
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been consistently asking the President of 
the United States for additional judges, 
knowing what the delay and the conges- 
tion is, not only at the circuit level, but, 
even more important, at the district 
level of our judicial system. I wish to 
make that emphatically clear. 

In connection with these remarks, I 
ask to have included in my remarks sec- 
tion 2 of the act of September 14, 1922, 
which creates the Judicial Conference, 
setting out its duties. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, or in case of his 
disability, of one of the other Justices of the 
Supreme Court, in order of their seniority, as 
soon as may be after the passage of this act, 
and annually thereafter, to summon to a 
conference on the last Monday in September, 
at Washington, D.C., or at such other time 
and place in the United States as the Chief 
Justice, or, in case of his disability, any of 
said Justices in order of their seniority, may 
designate, the senior circuit judge of each 
judicial circuit. If any senior circuit judge 
is unable to attend, the Chief Justice, or in 
case of his disability, the Justice of the 
Supreme Court calling said Conference, may 
summon any other circuit or district judge 
in the judicial circuit whose senior circuit 
judge is unable to attend, that each circuit 
may be adequately represented at said Con- 
ference. It shall be the duty of every judge 
thus summoned to attend said Conference, 
and to remain throughout its proceedings, 
unless excused by the Chief Justice, and to 
advise as to the needs of his circuit and as 
to any matters in respect of which the ad- 
ministration of justice in the courts of the 
United States may be improved. 

The senior district judge of each US. dis- 
trict court, on or before the first day of 
August in each year, shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the senior circuit judge of the judicial 
circuit in which said district is situated, a 
report setting forth the condition of business 
in said district court, including the number 
and character of cases on the docket, the 
business in arrears, and cases disposed of, 
and such other facts pertinent to the busi- 
ness dispatched and pending as said district 
judge may deem proper, together with rec- 
ommendations as to the need of additional 
judicial assistance for the disposal of busi- 
ness for the year ensuing. Said reports shall 
be laid before the conference herein provid- 
ed, by said senior circuit judge, or, in his 
absence, by the judge representing the 
circuit at the conference, together with such 
recommendations as he may deem proper. 

The Chief Justice, or, in his absence, the 
senior associate justice, shall be the presiding 
officer of the conference. Said conference 
shall make a comprehensive survey of the 
condition of business in the courts of the 
United States and prepare plans for assign- 
ment and transfer of judges to or from cir- 
cuits or districts where the state of the 
docket or condition of business indicates the 
need therefor, and shall submit such sug- 
gestions to the various courts as may seem 
in the interest of uniformity and expedition 
of business. 

The Attorney General shall, upon request 
of the Chief Justice, report to said confer- 
ence on matters relating to the business of 
the several courts of the United States, with 
particular reference to causes or proceedings 
in which the United States may be a party. 

The Chief Justice and each justice or judge 
summoned and attending said conference 
shall be allowed his actual expenses of travel 
and his necessary expenses for subsistence, 
not to exceed $10 per day, which payments 
shall be made by the Marshal of the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States upon the 
written certificate of the judge incurring 
such expense approved by the Chief Justice. 


Mr, JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I al- 
ways dislike to disagree with the minor- 
ity leader, who is a good friend of mine. 
However, I must disagree with him at 
this time. We have been in almost daily 
conference with the Judicial Conference, 
discussing the bill and the necessity of 
it and the question of how many judges 
should be appointed. As I see it, the bill 
before us represents the wishes of the 
Judicial Conference. How are we going 
to get a better bill if we wait for an- 
other year? 

Mr. EASTLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not correct to 
say that the recommendations of the 
Judicial Conference are incorporated in 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 
What our friends on the other side are 
questioning are matters which were 
placed in the bill by them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iwas very much in- 
terested in the fact that one of the 
grounds for further study and delay as 
signed by the distinguished minority 
leader was the California amendment, 
which he himself offered in committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It was not even sub- 
mitted by the minority leader. It was 
handed to me by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. It came from 
the assistant minority leader of the Sen- 
ate. It was a Republican request. I 
handed it to the distinguished minority 
leader, and he offered the amendment. 
I had not even read it. Why should we 
further delay or study this matter? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It seems to me that 
we have been picking plums from this 
very juicy plum tree. Our friends al- 
most forced another judge on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and then the judgeship 
had to be taken away. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the judgeship is 
replaced in the bill, there will be some 
other plums, and the longer we prolong 
this matter the more judges will be 
added. There will be more and more 
plums. 

Last year we reported a bill, and since 
then we have found that there is a need 
for more judges. The longer we prolong 
it, the more we will hear of the need for 
additional judges. That is what will 
happen the longer we wait. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the adoption of the Lausche 
amendments en bloc. Does the Senator 
from Ohio seek recognition? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe the Senator 
from Mississippi has explained my posi- 
tion on the question. I ask that the 
Chair put the question to a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the adoption, en bloc, of the 
Lausche amendments. Without objec- 
tion, the amendments are agreed to en 
bloc. Are there further amendments to 
be offered? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a motion which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
will be read. 


Mr. President, will 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I move that the further consideration of 
S. 912, to provide for the appointment of ad- 
ditional circuit and district Judges, be post- 
poned until March 16. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I will 
withhold my motion in deference to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
= without losing my status on the 

oor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois withdraw his mo- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
the absence of the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CiarK and Mr. Scott], I 
submit on their behalf an amendment 
for immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia offers an amend- 
ment on behalf of himself and the Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Iam 
only speaking for the Senators from 
Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia offers an amend- 
ment on behalf of the Senators from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK and Mr. 
Scott]. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page l, 
line 5, after the comma, it is proposed to 
insert “one additional circuit judge for 
the third circuit,’’; 

On page 2, in the table following line 
2, insert at the appropriate place the 
following: 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senators from Pennsylvania are un- 
avoidably detained elsewhere on official 
Senate business and have been unable to 
reach the Chamber in time to offer their 
amendment before the third reading on 
the bill. I am attempting to accommo- 
date them by offering their amendment 
at this time. 

The amendment offered would provide 
for one additional circuit judge for the 
third judicial circuit, which consists of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
the Virgin Islands. It has been 12 years, 
according to the statement which I have 
received from the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarkK], since the 
number of judges on the third circuit has 
been increased. During that time, the 
population of the three States included 
in the third circuit has increased by 
more than 2 million persons. 

The appellate caseload in the circuit is 
very heavy and is increasing at a rapid 
rate. In the first 6 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the caseload increased 
27 percent, more than double the na- 
tional average increase, over the case- 
load on June 30, 1960. Appeals com- 
menced in the circuit have increased by 
a staggering 36 percent during the same 
period. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to be heard on the amendment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I will 
take the amendment to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia on behalf of the Senators from 
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Pennsylvania 
Scorr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, on behalf of the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CiarK] and 
myself, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement by both of us in support of an 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RanpoLpH], and ac- 
cepted by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Eastianp], appear at this point in 
the Recorp in support of the amendment 
creating one additional circuit judge- 
ship for the third judicial circuit, con- 
sisting of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and the Virgin Islands. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLARK AND SENATOR 
Scotr 
AMENDMENT TO PROVIDE FOR AN ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT JUDGE FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT 

My colleague [Mr. ScotT] and I support 
the amendment to the pending omnibus 
judgeship bill (S. 912) to create one addi- 
tional circuit judge for the third judicial 
circuit, which consists of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and the Virgin Islands. 

We are extremely proud of our third circuit 
court and its seven able judges under the 
leadership of Chief Judge John Biggs, Jr. 
Without exception, the members of that 
bench are dedicated and distinguished 
judges who perform their judicial duties 
diligently and competently. It has often 
been referred to in recent years as the ablest 
group of judges in America. Judge Biggs’ 
many duties for the Judicial Conference at- 
test to the high esteem in which he is held 
by his colleagues on the Federal courts in 
the country. 

It has been 12 years since the number of 
judges on the third circuit was increased, 
however, and during that time the popula- 
tion of the three States included in the 
circuit has risen by more than 2 million 
persons. The appellate caseload in the cir- 
cuit is very heavy and getting larger rapidly. 
In the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
year the caseload of the circuit increased by 
27 percent, more than double the national 
average increase, over the caseload pending 
on June 30, 1960. Appeals commenced in- 
creased by a staggering 36 percent. 

There is an obvious need for one addi- 
tional judge to help carry the burden of the 
increased workload and to keep the business 
of the circuit current. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I for- 
bear for a moment, to permit the Sen- 
ator from Vermont to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which would authorize 
an additional district judge for Vermont. 
The amendment has been printed. It 
so happens that the only district judge 
in Vermont has a far larger backlog of 
cases than the national average. I be- 
lieve that on the basis of the evidence, 
Vermont is entitled to an additional dis- 
trict judge. 

May I ask if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment, and 
take it to conference? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
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this point, a statement in justification of 
the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR AIKEN 


The amendment I have offered, which 
would provide for a second judgeship for 
the district of Vermont, would enable the 
work of this district to be performed 
more promptly than is humanly possible at 
present. 

Our one judge, the Honorable Ernest W. 
Gibson, has been doing an excellent job 
under trying conditions. During the last 
2 fiscal years, the caseload has exceeded the 
national average. In spite of this, the last 
official report on “The Judicial Business of 
the US. District Court for the District of 
Vermont,” dated July 7, 1960, cites the ex- 
ceptionally good record of the district of Ver- 
mont in disposing of its heavy load of civil 
cases. 

In this report there is ample justification 
for the creation of an additional judgeship 
for the district of Vermont. For example, it 
is stated on page 3 of that report, that: “In 
the category of private civil cases whose dis- 
position usually requires two or three times 
as much court time as do U.S. cases, the 
Vermont caseload has exceeded the national 
average for the last 6 years. The number of 
civil cases filed during the fiscal year 1960, 
indicates that the Vermont caseloads will 
again exceed the national average.” 

It is also pointed out in this report that 
diversity of citizenship cases were 135 per- 
cent above the national average per judge- 
ship in 1959. 

In terms of civil cases per judgeship which 
were commenced in that year the national 
average per judgeship was 215. 

The number commenced in Vermont was 
222. 

The report further notes that during the 
first 9 months of fiscal year 1960, there was 
an increase over the same 1959 period in 
total civil case filings of 8 percent in Vermont 
compared to 3 percent increase in the 86 
districts. 

Also, during 1958, Judge Smith, of Con- 
necticut, had to be in Vermont for 5 days, 
and in 1959 he spent 12 days in Vermont 
holding court just to ease the heavy load of 
Judge Gibson. In 1959 Judge Gibson had 
to go to North Carolina, eastern for 4 days, 
and spent 13 days sitting on cases in Con- 
necticut during the first 6 months of 1960. 

In view of these official findings, and based 
on my personal knowledge of the unreason- 
able, heavy schedule of Judge Gibson, I urge 
that this amendment be accepted. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 10, after “Texas”, it is 
proposed to insert “one additional district 
judge for the district of Vermont,”. 

On page 7, after the matter relating to 
Texas in the table, insert the following: 
PMN back, Sica ictincenensgdichcts enealicciaedittiptidles tia wots 2 

* * * . 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Can some accountant 
under the jurisdiction of the Chair now 
indicate how many judgeships the com- 
mittee has added to the bill and how 
many have been added on the floor? 
Or is that not a parliamentary inquiry? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a math- 
ematical inquiry, but hardly a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I withdraw the in- 
quiry, but I ask for recognition on my 
motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall be brief. I 
have sought recognition only to sum- 
marize the general history of the con- 
gressional approach to the problem of 
increasing the number of circuit and 
district judges. 

On January 9, 1961—which, inciden- 
tally, was 11 days before the transition— 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary introduced 
H.R. 2226 to provide for additional cir- 
cuit and district judges. That was fol- 
lowed by the introduction in the Senate, 
on February 11—which, according to my 
arithmetic, would be 21 days after the 
transition—of Senate bill 912, to provide 
for a total of 59 permanent and 4 tem- 
porary judges. 

I point out that the last increase in 
the number of judgeships came in 1954, 
with the appointment of 3 permanent 
circuit judges, 21 permanent district 
judges, and 6 temporary district judges; 
and from that time forward President 
Eisenhower made continual requests of 
Congress for additional judges. 

In 1956, a House bill was introduced 
to create 21 new judgeships, and Sen- 
ate bill 1256 was introduced to create 
35 new judgeships. Neither of those 
bills received action. 

In 1958, the President submitted a 
new request. It was embodied in H.R. 
3813, to create 50 judgeships and S. 420, 
to provide 45 judges. Again, no action 
was taken. 

On August 27, 1959, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said he was authorized by the Pres- 
ident, in respect to the bill to create 
45 new judgeships on the recommen- 
dation of the Judicial Conference, “to 
tell congressional leaders that he will 
fill the new posts on a 50-50 basis from 
the two political parties.” This was to 
apply to any new judgeships recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference. 

In February 1960—just a year ago— 
House Subcommittee No. 5 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary held hearings 
on the judgeship bill, and the distin- 
guished chairman then, in response to 
queries by Deputy Attorney General 
Walsh, inquired whether true Demo- 
crats or Democrats across party lines 
would be selected. The Deputy Attorney 
General said that everyone would be 
satisfied with the appointments. 

The House subcommittee approved the 
bill on the 9th of March, and the chair- 
man stated that he had assurances that 
the appointments would be _ evenly 
divided and that he had it “nailed 
down to the point.” 

The Senate leadership refused to 
bring the bill to the floor for action, 
ostensibly because we might have been 
getting just a little closer to the 1960 
elections. I call attention to all this 
inaction, even though Senate Report No. 
997 spoke about 70,000 cases in the back- 
log; and even though not another indict- 
ment was presented or another civil case 
filed—and I address particularly to the 
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distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. HrusKAl], because he will have some 
observations to make on this point, the 
comment that it would keep all the dis- 
trict judges busy for a year. 

We have some differences about 
exactly what constitutes a backlog and 
where the backlog is. In any event, Mr. 
Olney, who became the Chief of the 
Administrative Office of U.S. Courts, said 
that a bill for new judgeships was most 
urgently needed. 

Now comes Senate bill 912 to provide 
10 permanent circuit judges and one 
temporary circuit judge, two more than 
the Judicial Conference recommended; 
and 48 permanent and 4 temporary dis- 
trict judges, two more than the Judicial 
Conference recommended. In any 
event, that makes a total of 63 perma- 
nent and temporary judges provided in 
the bill which was presented. 

On Monday, February 27, the commit- 
tee met; and if my arithmetic amounts 
to anything, we added nine permanent 
judges. | 

Of course, a Member of the minority is 
put in an awkward position, when all 
these additional requests come along, 
because we have, for a long, long time, 
urged the need for additional judges. I 
believe, however, that we ought to have a 
more current conversation with the 
members of the Judicial Conference. 
There were other items which ought to 
have been discussed, in my judgment. 
So the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. KEaTING] offered a motion 
that we have at least a hearing, even 
though a short one, on the bill. That 
motion was rejected by a vote of 9 to 4. 
There were many considerations, such as 
retirement; the travel of judges; the 
question of court administration, which 
was alluded to in a special report by the 
Committee on Appropriations in April 
1951; timely replacements; and other 
items which might well have been dis- 
cussed if we had had a hearing. 

Then, of course, comes the question of 
the distribution of the appointments. I 
am. not so sanguine as to believe that the 
old parity principle will be supported or 
pursued. I do not believe we will get 
an equal share. But my optimism is 
always high, and I hope we might be 
remembered in this distribution, because 
these judgeships are really choice 
patronage products. 

It has been said, “But the minority 
has done so well in the last 8 years that 
it has fairly imbalanced the judiciary. 
None but Republicans have been ap- 
pointed, so the judiciary must be fairly 
loaded with Republicans.” 

Mr. President, I took the trouble to 
have submitted to me a list of all the 
appointments heretofore and the politi- 
cal posture of the appointees, in order 
to see what the scoreboard looks like. 
The list is as current as a few days ago. 
There are presently on the Federal 
circuit court bench in the country 29 
Democrats and 35 Republicans, and 
there are 4 vacancies. So we did not do 
so well in the 8 years, for we are only 
six ahead, as a matter of fact; and that 
is not much of a score for circuit court 
judges in the country, after 8 years of 
effort. 
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At the district court level, there are 
125 Democrats and 119 Republicans, and 
there are 2 vacancies. So our distin- 
guished friends on the other side of the 
aisle, even after 8 years of vigorous effort 
on our part, are still 6 ahead of us, 
insofar as the district court bench is 
concerned. 

We want to be kindly, charitable, and 
unselfish about the matter, and I had 
hoped that if we could have had a hear- 
ing we might have had the very dis- 
tinguished Attorney General of the 
United States come before us, and we 
might have been able to ask him in all 
good grace how he was going to dispose 
of the vacancies or the new judgeships 
when they arose. The House of Rep- 
resentatives was not so cavalier about 
the matter; the House committee had 
him appear before it, and from the com- 
mittee print we get quite a lesson in 
candor, because the committee members 
asked him how he felt about it, and he 
replied: 

I think the best qualified individuals 
should be selected. 


Of course that leaves a great deal to 
be desired, from my point of view. 

In response to a statement by a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House from 
Ohio, who thought there should be a 
proper balance, he said: 

I hope the precedent President Eisenhower 
indicated he desired to establish will be 
established by President Kennedy. 


It was at that point that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee said, “Have no fears.” 

Mr. President, there is great comfort 
in that, I must say. 

He said: 

I know from my own conversations with 
the President and my knowledge of him that 
he will appoint skillful, efficient, erudite, and 
honest lawyers. 


I am sure he will; and we hope that 
some of them carry a modest Republican 
tag when they are appointed. 

So that is about where we stand. 

There are two other items which I 
think should be submitted today for the 
Recorp, from this portion of the ticker. 
I quote from it: 

Later the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee frankly told Congressman McCuLLocH 
that even though the bill to create new Fed- 
eral Judges was approved by the committee 
last year, House Democratic leaders bypassed 
it because they thought their party would 
soon take over the White House. 


That is a very candid statement, and 
it is very unselfish He should have an 
accolade for it; he has withheld nothing. 
He simply said, in so many words, “The 
reason why your President did not get 
more judgeships is that we thought we 
were going to take over.” I think that 
is the acme of political candor. So we 
want it enshrined in the ReEcorp, so it 
will be there for all to see. 

Then he said—and I thought it a most 
significant statement—“The leadership 
gambled and won.”’ 

Well, Mr. President, that is a jewel, 
and I think it deserves enshrinement in 
the archives of this august deliberative 
body. Thepress and the ticker tape may 
disappear, but the body of the Recorp 
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will go on and on forever, for our chil- 
dren, our grandchildren, and our great 
grandchildren to peruse, contemplate, 
and reflect upon; and I want them to 
encounter that incandescent statement, 
“The leadership gambled and won.” 

So,’ Mr. President, that is the whole 
story. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KeEFAUVER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I notice from the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning that the dis- 
tinguished Senator who now has the 
floor was telling the President of the 
United States—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, the Senator saw 
my picture in the newspaper this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. WILEY. Or else the President was 
telling him. I wonder whether that oc- 
casion presented the Senator from Illi- 
nois with an opportunity to obtain some 
of the answers that all of us are looking 
for—as to whether we shall be treated 
on, let us say, a nonpartisan, impartial 
basis. I wonder whether the Senator 
from Illinois had the nerve—or what 
shall we call it?—to present this issue 
to the President. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
friend from Wisconsin uses the wrong 
word. I have the nerve for nearly any- 
thing. But, you see, I must forbear. 
When I go to a social occasion with the 
President of the United States, my sense 
of protocol is such that under no cir- 
cumstances would I intrude a discussion 
of serious business like judgeships; and 
I assure the Senator that the matter was 
not discussed or alluded to under any 
circumstance, because it would have been 
a disservice to the gentility and delicacy 
of the occasion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
seen the Senator from Illinois when he 
was not in such a mood, and when he 
did ask questions. I wonder what has 
come over him. It is not fear, is it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I cherish a deep re- 
gard for the protocol of such a special 
occasion; and I shall never mar it, I 
assure the Senator from Wisconsin, by 
ever adverting to political or serious 
business, when it would be out of the 
decor—a good word—of the occasion. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. But the congressional 
leaders were brought there for consulta- 
tion, and they expected the Senator from 
Illinois to impart wisdom. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. President, 
that is not the way it appears in the 
cartoon published this morning in the 
Baltimore Sun. It is a dandy cartoon. 
It is captioned, “Mr. Kennedy’s Get- 
Together Lunch With Congressional 
Leaders.” It was bipartisan; all of us 
were brought there, and it was an ex- 
traordinary occasion. I doubt whether 
in the history of our country there has 
ever before been a time when the House 
leaders and the Senate leaders, from both 
sides of the aisle, had a social luncheon 
with the President of the United States, 
at which every Member there present 
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had served with the then President of 
the United States in either the House 
of Representatives or the Senate. I do 
not think that has ever happened before 
in the history of the Republic; and we 
did not want to mar the grace of the 
occasion by the intrusion of unduly seri- 
ous matters. 

Mr. WILEY. Oh, the Senator from 
Illinois means they did not discuss any 
business? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. President, I must not detain the 
Senate too long. 

I have only one other item. When 
new judgeships are created, certain new 
expense is involved. I asked the Ap- 
propriations Committee to give me some 
data on the cost to the judiciary of the 
establishment of a new judgeship. The 
figures I have received are exclusive of 
the cost of providing court rooms and 
chambers and other office space; so that 
cost would have to be added. But the 
figures I have before me include salaries, 
contributions to life insurance and an- 
nuities, law clerks, secretary, court 
crier, court reporter, court room dep- 
uty, and so forth. The initial cost per 
judge, at the district court level, would 
be $90,000; for a circuit judge, $72,600. 
The annual recurring cost for a circuit 
court judge—meaning the cost from 
then on—would be $65,700; and for a 
district court judge, $50,800. 

Mr. President, I think that presents 
the case fairly well. 

I shall conclude where I started; I 
salute the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. He is by all 
odds one of the most gracious and one 
of the most efficient chairmen under 
whom I have served in nearly 28 years 
of legislative experience. He get things 
done; and that committee probably, 
numerically at least, considers more 
bills than all the other committees of 
the Senate put together. So he does 
a great job; and he stood up forthright- 
ly on the question of adding to the num- 
ber of judges, and I salute him for it. 
But we never got it consummated, some- 
how, and the fault shall never be laid 
on his doorstep, either in Mississippi 
or in the Nation’s Capital. 

I prefer, with proper regard, and 
without mentioning any names, merely 
to say that the leadership on the ma- 
jority side, ever since 1954, somehow 
intervened, in one way or another, and 
I have to let the history book speak 
for itself, because we did not get any 
judges. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader 
for his compliments, but I think the 
record should show at this time that the 
minority has the assurance of the At- 
torney General of the United States that 
the best men will be picked for these 
places, regardless of party affiliation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure of that. 
That is the remark the Attorney General 
made to the House committee this week. 
I accept it in all good faith, and I am 
sure it was made in all good faith. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
today in considering S. 912, the omnibus 
judgeship bill for 1961, all of us appreci- 
ate the great responsibility placed on our 
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Federal judges and the ability with 
which they have carried out their duties 
over the course of history. 

Nonetheless, there is much truth to the 
old legal saw that “justice delayed is 
justice denied,” and the delays docu- 
mented by the report from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLaAnp] indicate 
that justice has been delayed too fre- 
quently and for too long. 

While the bill provides no Federal dis- 
trict judges for my State of Oregon, and 
while, according to Dean Bryson, presi- 
dent of the Oregon State bar, the cur- 
rent benchload is not overwhelming in 
Oregon, still, as the Northwest continues 
its population growth, the need for more 
Federal judges out there will become evi- 
dent over a period of time. I am sure 
that because of the precedent we are set- 
ting here today, this need will not be long 
unmet. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the pending motion pertain- 
ing to S. 912. 

Before he relinquished the floor, the 
Senator from Illinois paid a very justly 
deserved tribute to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. He commended 
him for his leadership and for his 
knowledgeability of the subject at hand, 
as well as his many patient and persist- 
ent efforts to secure legislation that 
would increase the number of judgeships 
in the Federal judiciary system. 

I should like to join in that tribute 
and associate myself in that expression 
with relation to the chairman, because 
my admiration and respect for the chair- 
man are certainly in keeping with those 
expressed by the Senator from Illinois. 

We are considering here S. 912, which 
is a bill to increase the number of judge- 
ships of the Federal judiciary. In its 
original form, and when it was intro- 
duced, 59 additional circuit and district 
judges were provided for. At a meeting 
held earlier this week, some nine judges 
were added, although there is dispute as 
to the exact number, because a part of 
the action of the committee was to con- 
vert some temporary judgeships into 
permanent judgeships, and it is the con- 
tention of some that by doing so addi- 
tional judgeships are created. I am one 
of those who feel that way, and I be- 
lieve there is merit to that contention. 

At any rate, at least nine judgeships 
were added at that time. Ido not know 
what the number is now, after amend- 
ments made on the floor have been added 
to the bill. 

The bill is 1 of the 16 “must” bills sub- 
mitted by the President not long ago. 
Since then a timetable has been adopted, 
in which one of those bills is to be passed 
each week, if the timetable is to be 
complied with. 

It is not my desire to do away with 
the program or interfere with the pro- 
gram of 100 days. If 16 bills are to be 
considered, 1 each week, each week hav- 
ing 6 working days, the period amounts 
to 96 days, which makes just about 100 
days. Perhaps 4 days should be added 
for the purpose of signing bills. This 
works out to be a 100-day program. 

There is no dispute about the necessity 
for this bill. We have been hassling, for 
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the last 5 or 6 years, about an increase 
in judgeships both for the circuit and 
district courts. However, there is a 
great difference of opinion as to how 
many additional judges should be pro- 
vided for. 

There is also a wide divergence of 
opinion as to where those judges should 
be assigned or stationed. 

The bill, as reported by the commit- 
tee, calls for the creation of 69 or 70 new 
lifetime positions, together with addi- 
tional positions for staff. Each of these 
lifetime positions carries a liberal re- 
tirement program, including not only a 
full salary to be paid to each judge upon 
retirement, but also, at his option, the 
continuance of a staff, as well as office 
quarters and other emoluments. 

The Senator from Illinois referred to 
the estimate of cost furnished by the 
proper fiscal authority, which indicated 
that about $90,000 is required in the first 
year to establish a district judgeship. 
Sixty district judges at $90,000 come to 
$5,400,000. The cost for nine circuit 
judges, at $72,000 a year, amounts to 
$648,000. So there is a total involved of 
a little over $6 million, or to be exact, 
$6,048,000, in annual cost for the first 
year in which the bill would be complete- 
ly implemented. That figure does not 
include quarters and related expenses. 

No one begrudges the expenditure of 
that amount of money or any other 
amount of money that would be required 
for additions to judgeships that are 
justified and considered necessary in the 
deliberate judgment of the Congress. 

Certainly the court system as we have 
it and as it is effectively functioning, em- 
bodies the essence of the democratic 
processes’ proper working. It affords 
proof positive of the success of our system 
of government. The peaceful settlement 
of disputes in a society such as ours is a 
goal which is the envy of the world. Cer- 
tainly the administration of justice in all 
cases criminal in nature has reached a 
point in this Nation which probably has 
not been equaled and certainly has not 
been surpassed by any other civilization 
in the world. 

Notwithstanding all that, all requests 
for additional judgeships are not justi- 
fied. Some judgeships are not necessary, 
and it is for the Congress to make a de- 
cision in each case as to which is and 
which is not in that classification. 

Normally we function through our 
committees in getting the job done. It is 
one of our duties to determine how many 
judges are necessary and where the 
judges should work. 

In this particular instance, the com- 
mittee processes have been completely 
bypassed. I should like briefly to give a 
chronology which attaches to the situa- 
tion. 

On February 13, S. 912 was introduced, 
providing for 59 judges in all. 

On Monday of this week, February 27, 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
met and added nine judges, more or 
less. There were no hearings. A motion 
was made for the purpose of having 
hearings, but the motion was defeated. 
The vote on that motion was a totally 
party-line vote. 

Then the report was compiled and 
printed. The printed report lies on the 
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. desk of each Senator. The report con- 
‘sists of 369 pages, and it was filed with 
the Senate on March 2. 

On that same day, Mr. President, yes- 
terday by the calendar, the debate on 
the bill started. The report consists of 
justifications principally for the several 
additions to the bill by way of amend- 
ments which were approved in the com- 
mittee meeting. They were submitted ex 
parte. There was no opportunity to 
analyze them or to study them. There 
was no opportunity to interrogate the 
several persons who submitted the data. 
There was no opportunity to inquire of 
individual Senators who submitted 
amendments as to any refinements of 
the situation which happened to inhere 
in any of the States. 

The experience which we have in this 
instance is totally at variance with what 
has been done by the Senate before. It 
is totally contrary to our previous ex- 
perience and practice. 

I wish to illustrate my point. We have 
always had committee hearings in re- 
spect to bills of this nature. For ex- 
ample, in 1957 S. 420 and related bills 
were considered. That happened to be 
the first year in which I served on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and I recall 
well the meetings which we had and the 
hearings on the bills. They were pre- 
sided over in the main by our highly 
respected former colleague, Senator 
O’Mahoney, who retired at the end of 
the last session of Congress. 

There were 6 days of hearings. We 
took 450 pages of testimony. The hear- 
ings were real, honest-to-goodness hear- 
ings. There were among the witnesses 
not only the Attorney General of the 
United States, but also the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts. His assistant was also present, 
and he testified. Bar association officials 
testified, as well as Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 

In that year 20 bills for 26 additional 
judges were approved by the Senate 
and sent to the House, but nothing came 
of those bills. 

However, Congress did enact a bill 
providing an additional South Dakota 
district judge that year. 

The following year, in the same Con- 
gress, S. 420 was reported by the com- 
mittee, providing for 46 judges, but 
nothing came of that bill, because it 
did not receive attention by both Houses, 
which was necessary for it to be en- 
acted into law. 

The same was true in 1960. A bill was 
reported providing for 25 additional 
judgeships, but no Senate action was 
taken. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that in all the instances in 
which we consider omnibus bills, there 
are usually reports of the Judicial Con- 
ference to consider. They are on file 
with us. We have an opportunity to 
read them in advance, to consult them, 
and to form a judgment on them. Des- 
pite this, in none of the instances that 
I recall, was there ever an exact and 
literal embodiment into a bill of the 
report of the Judicial Conference. There 
should not be. 
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Constantly we hear reference to the 
fact that there is a report of the Judi- 
cial Conference now available in which 
59 additional judgeships are recom- 
mended. That is very fine. We are very 
glad to have the report. 

Before proceeding to the next point, 
let me say that in the request for hear- 
ings earlier in the week, it was not the 
thought of those who voted for the mo- 
tion that hearings be held ab initio. 
That was not in our minds. I can cer- 
tainly speak for myself, and I am sure 
the same is true with respect to other 
Senators. What we had in mind, and 
what we think is perfectly in order and 
very proper, is that there should be hear- 
ings as to those judgeships over and 
above those which previously were con- 
sidered by the committee. 

As I say, we hear constant reference 
in the discussion on the omnibus bill to 
two things. The first is that there is 
a Judicial Conference report, and that 
action by the Judicial Conference is suffi- 
cient initself. Secondly, we are told that 
there is a heavy backlog of cases, that 
there has been a great increase in liti- 
gation, that there is much congestion 
in the business of the courts, and there- 
fore the bill should be passed, and we 
should provide all the judges. 

I should like to consider each point in 
order. 

First I wish to speak about the Judi- 
cial Conference recommendations. All 
of us agree, I believe, that the report 
should be given the greatest of weight. 
There is no one more familiar with the 
problems and the necessities of the Fed- 
eral bench than the judges who compose 
the Judicial Conference, since they are 
representative on a geographical basis. 
Yet even their report should be gone 
over. 

Mr. President, repeatedly we have 
taken action wherein not all of a Judi- 
cial Conference report is approved and 
embodied in legislation. Sometimes 
fewer and sometimes more judges are 
provided, in the instances when the re- 
port is available. However, if the Judi- 
cial Conference report ranked so high, 
as is evident from some of the argu- 
ments advanced on its behalf, it might 
be well to consider it not only affirma- 
tively, in regard to the cases in which 
we have recommendations for additional 
judgeships, but also as proof of what the 
Judicial Conference did not ask to have 
done. In other words, if we want to 
accept it as prime evidence and as ex- 
clusive evidence, we ought to take it for 
what it is and stop there. 

Needless to say, such a course would 
not be in order. We should not be 
bound either way. We should not abdi- 
cate our legislative responsibility either 
to the Judicial Conference or to individ- 
ual Senators. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I support the position 
taken by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska, and I should like to make clear 
that I am in favor of the proposal of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEn]. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
second of the two points that I men- 
tioned, which are referred to so fre- 
quently in consideration of bills and 
measures to increase the number of Fed- 
eral judges, is reference to the so-called 
heavy backlog of cases. There is refer- 
ence constantly to the great increase in 
cases, congestion in the courts, and so 
forth. I would be the last to deny that 
there is a great volume of litigation 
pending. I would be the last to deny 
that there is congestion in the Federal 
court system. Of course, the figures 
speak for themselves in regard to the 
increase in the volume of litigation. 

But I should like to submit that when 
we say there is a total backlog of 68,707 
cases as of June 30, 1960, which is the 
end of the fiscal year, or any other total 
figure for the criminal and civil cases, 
that is not a backlog by any stretch of 
the imagination. 

It is merely a tabulation of the pend- 
ing cases in the Federal judiciary sys- 
tem. A backlog denotes delinquency. It 
denotes the fact that there is not timely 
consideration of cases, and that judges 
are unduly behind in their work. That 
simply is not the case, because these 
total figures, when they are broken down, 
as they are broken down in the annual 
reports of the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, will 
show many revealing things and will 
bear me out in the statement which I 
have made. 

For the purpose of getting into more 
specific discussion, permit me to call to 
mind and insert in the Recorp the num- 
ber of cases that were pending as of 
July 1, 1960. In the fiscal year 1960 
there were 57,665 civil cases filed. At the 
end of that fiscal year there were 61,016 
cases pending. 

In the criminal field there were in that 
same year 28,137 cases filed, and there 
were pending at the end of that year 
7,691, so that there was a total of 68,707 
cases pending as of July 1, 1960. 

I might say, parenthetically, that one- 
fifth of the pending criminal cases could 
not be tried regardless of how many 
judges were on the job, because the de- 
fendants were fugitives and had not been 
apprehended, and trials could not pro- 
ceed without them. We might perhaps 
increase our FBI or increase the number 
of marshals or sheriffs to apprehend 
such defendants, but the number of 
judges has nothing to do with that 
circumstance. 

I repeat for emphasis. There is a total 
of 68,707 cases. But that is not a back- 
log. ‘Those are merely pending cases. 
The more pertinent inquiry would be as 
to the rate of disposition. What is the 
median time for the disposition of these 
cases? Is it true as to any charges of 
congestion in the courts that it applies 
to all the courts or does it apply only to 
certain localities, and in a relatively 
small area of the Federal judiciary 
system? 

I should like first to address myself 
to the question of the rate of disposi- 
tion. In fiscal year 1960, 57,449 civil 
cases were terminated in the district 
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courts, leaving only 216 more pending 
as of June 30, 1960, than there were 
pending a year earlier than that. The 
pending cases on June 30, 1959, were 
60,800; on June 30, 1960, 61,016. These 
figures work out to a disposal of cases 
per judge of 222 civil cases, which has 
been pretty much the range of disposi- 
tion of cases by Federal district judges 
for quite a long time. In fact, such rate 
of disposition goes back as many as 10 
or perhaps even 12 years, with the ex- 
ception of 1 or 2 years, for which there 
is good explanation and justification. 
When we get down into the situation 
of analyzing where, if anywhere, there 
is a congestion in the court system, we 
will find that there are 12 districts which 
account for an inordinately large num- 
ber of cases, that is to say, a great vol- 
ume of litigation. When we consider 
those 12, we find that there are 3 large 
metropolitan courts; namely, the south- 
ern district of New York, the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, and the north- 
ern district of Illinois which have very 
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heavy caseloads per judge. This has a 
considerable affect on the average case- 
load in the 86 districts. 

These 3 metropolitan centers to which 
I have referred had an average of 325 
civil cases filed per judge in 1960, com- 
pared with 193 cases per judge in the 9 
other large metropolitan districts. As 
to the other remaining 74 districts, that 
average was 206, which is 119 fewer in 
number than in the 3 metropolitan dis- 
tricts. 

The caseload per judge in these 3 dis- 
tricts, as well as in the 9 other large 
metropolitan districts and the remaining 
74 districts are set forth separately in 
a table which is included in the annual 
report of the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
shown in the Recorp at this point the 
table which appears at page II-19 of the 
annual report, to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Caseload per judgeship, fiscal year 1960 


District 


Mississippi, southern 


2 emnenomnbnoets 
5nd Le eniehimantinipumiaccnnne 
a ccieieaeonaimecos 


Texas, southern 


IN he ge i bc a tenckmineheciome 


inne tates Nibcpciitin tein ti a cntcenstsigsviisharpaian tein bet aniijaesess 








Cases filed per judgeship 


Number of 

judgeships Private Criminal 

All civil civil except im- 

migration 
aiiasiegginal 2 805 727 209 
in teSies 2 485 196 141 
whee 2 463 271 196 
1 420 263 225 
1 398 229 295 
alabiionenned 18 385 332 50 
coeeielaaitgi 1 312 231 145 
lies 15 307 192 230 
1 305 203 214 
2 291 147 241 
2 279 131 108 
4 278 177 106 
wenbhaiial 2 276 120 183 
sitvchtientiel 3 271 175 157 

shspitib itil 8 271 168 

wititndiats 2 264 133 117 
ES 2 251 129 69 
226 221 133 107 





1 Including a roving judge who spends about all of his time in the southern district. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
large metropolitan districts are discussed 
separately in the report. That practice 
was adopted in 1959 by the Administra- 
tive Office, because these districts do 
have common problems not shared by 
most of the other districts, and because 
they have been in the words of the 
Director: 

The principal focus of docket congestion 
in the district courts. The term “large met- 
ropolitan courts” has been used, more or 
less arbitrarily, to refer to those courts hav- 
ing five or more judgeships which include 
the district of Massachusetts, the eastern 
and southern districts of New York, the 
district of New Jersey, the eastern and west- 
ern districts of Pennsylvania, the southern 
district of Florida, the eastern district of 
Michigan, the northern district of Ohio, the 
northern district of Illinois, and the northern 
and southern districts of California, plus 
the District of Columbia. Since the last 
mentioned has local as well as Federal juris- 
diction, it is not included in the following 
summary, but is discussed separately. 


Then there is this very significant 


passage in the report: 

The 12 metropolitan districts handle about 
40 percent of the civil cases in the district 
courts, and additional judgeships have been 


recommended by the Judicial Conference for 
some time for all of them except the south- 
ern district of California. 


These large metropolitan districts 
have a larger number of civil cases filed 
per judge, a larger output per judge, and 
a heavier pending load per judge than 
the average of the 74 districts. However, 
the figures for the 12 districts are very 
much influenced by the caseload in 
the 3 large metropolitan cities to which 
I have referred; namely, the southern 
district of New York, the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, and the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois. 

I should like to quote again from the 
report of the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office for 1960, at page I-21: 

Without them the civil caseload per judge 
for the 9 other large metropolitan districts 
was slightly less than the caseload for the 
74 districts, as shown in the following table. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be inserted at this 
point in my remarks, in order to com- 
plete quotation I have made, the table 
which appears on that page. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
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Civil cases filed, terminated, and pending 
per judge in 12 metropolitan districts and 
74 other districts (all having only Federal 
jurisdiction) in the fiscal year 1960 





Filed Termi- | Pending 
per nated per per 
judge judge judge 
wnt 221 222 249 
12 metropolitan § dis- 
BG Bi ice tea secu 242 246 316 
New York, southern; 
Pennsylvania, east- 
ern; and Illinois, 
DNGIOTR 6 icc ennncs 325 319 515 
9 other metropolitan 
RARE A STS 193 204 200 
74 other districts__._.._- 206 205 202 


' 


Mr. HRUSKA. The table shows that 
in that fiscal year there were 222 cases 
terminated per judge for the 86 districts, 
whereas there were 246 cases terminated 
per judge within the 12 metropolitan 
areas referred to. 

When we consider the 74 districts, the 
termination per judge is 205. In addi- 
tion to the proposition of caseload and 
disposition per judge as bearing on the 
necessity for additional judgeships in 
any given situation, another factor, of 
course, must be considered. That is 
what is the situation in regard to the 
median time for the disposition of cases? 
How long does it take for a case after 
it is filed to be tried and disposed of? 
How long does it take from the time 
that issues are joined until the time of 
trial? 

Then, of course, the disposition within 
those areas would be a factor, which 
would enable us to determine whether 
we are badly clogged in our courts. 

Before I go into the statistics, I should 
like to set forth in the Recorp the fash- 
ion in which the Administrative Office 
defines and computes median time for 
the disposition of cases. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be set forth at this point in the Rrecorp 
the passages I have marked on pages 
II-26 and 27 of the annual report of 
the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts, dated September 
1960. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TIME FOR THE DISPOSITION OF CASES 

The time for disposition of cases has 
been measured in the annual reports of the 
Director by median time intervals of cases 
terminated during the fiscal year which had 
reached the trial status. For this purpose, 
land condemnation, habeas corpus, and for- 
feiture trials have been eliminated as non- 
typical. The median for any judicial time 
interval involving cases tried is arrived at 
by listing each case tried and its interval, 
depending on what information is sought, 
in an array beginning with the case with 
the shortest interval and ending with the 
one having the longest interval. The time 
interval of the middle case of the array is 
the median time for the entire group. 

The median is used instead of the average 
because it is not affected as the average is 
by the length of time by which any case 
exceeds or is less than the median. This 
is particularly important in cases which may 
have been held a considerable time for dis- 
position for a valid reason. 

The comparison between the large dis- 
tricts with 5 or more judges, of which there 
are 12 having solely Federal jurisdiction, with 
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74 other districts is striking as shown by the 
following tabulation: 





Median time intervals, 
1960 





Number Z 
of civil 
trials Filing | Filing | Issue ! 
to dis- to to 
posi- trial trial 
tion 
Months | Months} Months 
86 districts......... 4,979 17.8 15, 4 11.5 
74 districts_........ 2, 891 14.3 12.2 8.9 
12 districts......... 2, 068 23.9 21.3 16.8 





The like figures for 1959 were as follows: 


Median time intervals, 
1959 











Number |_ a 7 
of civil 
trials Filing | Filing | Issue ! 
to dis- to to 
posi- trial trial 
tion 
Months Months| Months 
SS districts......... 5, 304 15.3 13.3 10. 4 
74 districts_._.....- 3, 126 12. 6 11.0 8.1 
i districte......<.. 2,178 21.9 19.7 15.2 


1 In the interval from issue to trial, the issue date used 
is the date when issue is joined by the filing of the last 
answer or of the reply to a counterclaim. ‘This date is 
entered by the clerk’s office on the JS-6 card sent in to the 
Administrative Office after the case has been terminated. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the tabulation 
on page II-32 of the annual report of 
the Director of the Office of the Admin- 
istrative Courts. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 











Median interval, 1960, from _ filing to 
disposition for cases terminated after 
trial 

Personal injury 
All types of civil | negligence cases 
cases under diversity 
jurisdiction 
Median| Num- | Median 
Number | filing | ber of | filing 
of trials | to dis- | trials | to dis- 
position position 

12 metropolitan Months Months 

a 2, 088 23.9 671 26.3 

74 other districts___ 2, 891 14.3 1, 164 11.7 


Mr. HRUSEA. Mr. President, the na- 
tional median time for civil cases filed 
in 1960, from the time of filing to the 
time of disposition, as computed with 
reference to cases which are actually 
tried, is 17.8 months. From the time 
of filing to the time of trial, the median 
time is 15.4 months. From the time 
issue is joined to the time trial is had 
is 11.5 months. That relates to the na- 
tional average. 

The average in the 12 districts to 
which I have referred, from the time 
of filing to the time of disposition, is 
almost 2 years—23.9 months. From the 
time of filing to the time of trial it is 
21.3 months. From the joining of issue 
to trial, the time is 16.8 months. 

When we consider the other 74 dis- 
tricts, we find that it takes just a little 
more than a year from the filing of a 
case to its disposition. For cases in 
which trial is actually had, it is only 
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14.3 months. If we take the period 
from the filing date to the time of trial, 
it is 12.2 months. In the case of com- 
puting the median time from the joining 
of issue—the date the parties have com- 
pleted their pleadings—until trial is had 
and proceeded with, it takes less than 
9 months. 

I have not been able to get similar 
statistics for any representative State 
of the Union. However, I submit, in the 
light of the knowledge I have gained 
and the observation I have made, in a 
general way, if it takes less than 9 months 
for a case from the time of joinder of 
issues to the time of trial, that is not 
a situation which we could call serious. 
It is not a situation upon which we could 
base the conclusion that the Federal 
court system is bogging down and is 
ready for the scrap heap. 

I do not want to give the impression 
that simply because the median time is 
less than 9 months, there are not many 
cases which go beyond that time. Of 
course there are. By the same token, 
many cases require a much shorter time. 
We always strive for greater excellence 
in the expediting of justice, and we 
should do so. But I believe there has 
been a little too much emotion and too 
much imagination imparted to some 
of the descriptions of “congestion” in 
the court system. That is because we 
do not often take the trouble to analyze 
the statistics which are available to us, 
to some of which I have referred. 

The discussion in which I have engaged 
is not for the purpose, by any means, of 
speaking against the necessity for an in- 
crease in the numbers of the judiciary. 
I am not speaking against S. 912; I am 
speaking in behalf of it. However, I do 
speak in favor of the motion which was 
made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN]. Under his motion, the dis- 
cussion and consideration of the bill 
would be continued to a day certain. 
That ought to be done for several rea- 
sons. 

The committee can then consider not 
only the necessity for the 59 judges pro- 
vided in the original bill, but also the 
amendments which have followed the 
original introduction, including the 
amendments made on the floor. We 
could go over those amendments and 
consider the respective situations with 
an idea of rooting out those cases where 
other considerations than the caseload 
or the volume of litigation exists. 

We would also have another advan- 
tage. In the very near future—I believe 
it is on the 14th of this month, another 
meeting of the Judicial Conference, the 
first meeting of 1961, will take place. 
At that time there will undoubtedly be 
a consideration of and final decision 
upon proposals for the several additional 
circuit and district judgeships. 

By agreeing to the motion which is 
pending, we would then be able to have 
the benefit of the most current report 
available on the subject. It would be 
well that we have it. It would be in 
keeping with the previous experience and 
our previous practice, by which we 
would resort to committee consideration, 
committee deliberation, and committee 
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discussion, so that a properly processed 
bill might be brought to the floor of the 
Senate. Likewise, we would have the 
benefit of the work and the judgment 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. It is for these reasons that I 
urge the approval of the motion made 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, by way of summary, 
there is no dispute about the need for 
the passage of the bill providing for 
more judgeships. The dispute and the 
consideration revolve around the ques- 
tion, How many more, and where? The 
adoption of the motion submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois would enable the 
Senate to proceed with that task in an 
orderly and efficient way. 

I yield the floor. : 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I congrat- 
ulate the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska for his lucid speech. I asso- 
ciate myself with his very challenging 
remarks. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut would like to 
call up an amendment. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of it may 
be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Dopp 
reads as follows: 

On page 9, after line 6, to insert: 

“(k) The second sentence of section 86 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: ‘Court shall be 
held at Bridgeport, Hartford, and New 
Haven.’ 

“This amendment shall be in effect during 
any period in which Federal quarters and 
accommodations for holding court are avail- 
able at Bridgeport or suitable quarters and 
accommodations for such purpose are fur- 
nished at Bridgeport without cost to the 
United States.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the amendment? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the amendment. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the adoption of the amendment. It per- 
mits the Federal court in Connecticut to 
sit in the city of Bridgeport, as well as in 
the cities of New Haven and Hartford. 
The Bar Association of Bridgeport has 
asked for the adoption of this amend- 
ment. It is offered by my senior col- 
league the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BusH], who is unavoidably de- 
tained. I offer it in his behalf, and I 
join with him as a cosponsor of it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the amendment 
be waived, and that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. . Section 84(a) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is hereby amended as 
follows: 

“(1) By amending the first sentence 
thereof so as to read: ‘The northern district 
comprises three divisions.’ 

“(2) By amending the second subpara- 
graph thereof to read as follows: 

“*(2) The southern division comprises the 
counties of Marin, Monterey, San Benito, 
San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, and 
Santa Cruz. 

“ ‘Court for the southern division shall be 
held at San Francisco.’ 

“(3) By adding at the end thereof a new 
subparagraph as follows: 

“*(3) The eastern division comprises the 
counties of Alameda and Contra Costa. 

“Court for the eastern division shall be 
held at the county seat of Alameda 
County.’ ” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the amendment? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In the prior Congress 
the Senate unanimously passed legisla- 
tion providing for a division of the Fed- 
eral court to sit in the county seat of 
Alameda County, in the northern dis- 
trict of California. The amendment 
which I now offer is precisely that; no 
more and no less. No additional judge 
is provided. It is simply for the pur- 
pose of providing a division on the east 
side of the bay, precisely as was previ- 
ously provided unanimously by the Sen- 
ate in the previous Congress. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared on the amendment may 
appear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KUCHEL 

The effort to establish this division has 
been actively urged since 1948 when it was 
undertaken as a joint venture by the Ala- 
meda County Bar Association and the 
Contra Costa Bar Association. The original 
application was made on April 18, 1949. The 
area is generally described as east bay; 
Alameda, with a population of over 900,000 
and an area of 733 square miles and contigu- 
ous to Contra Costa County with a popula- 
tion of over 400,000 and an area of 734 square 
miles. The county seat of Alameda County 
is the city of Oakland, with a population 
slightly less than 400,000, which is located on 
the continental side of San Francisco Bay at 
approximately the center of the area and 
accessible by freeway to all points. 

CONVENIENCE OF THE COURT 

Trial court should be conveniently placed 
and located as near the center of population 
of an area as possible. By reason of the 
growth of the bay area, the east bay has 
become a definite segment of the original 
population and will continue such for many 
years to come. The practical effect of the 
absence of a Federal trial court in a center of 
population of over 1,250,000 is that all liti- 
gants having their residence or place of busi- 
ness in the east bay are compelled to expend 
substantial additional time and money in 
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such litigation. By reason of the very nature 
of their occupations, what might appear to 
be accessible to a judge to whose courtroom 
an organized case had best be presented 
would not be so to the litigants, witnesses, 
and jurors who have their own businesses 
which must be kept operating during the 
interim, or to practicing lawyers who have 
the problems of clients, witnesses, exhibits, 
and the like. 

The east bay area has access to the San 
Francisco Peninsula only by the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. The present car- 
load on that bridge is in excess of 90,000 cars 
per day, the bulk of which are going from 
east bay to San Francisco between 8 and 9 
am. and returning to east bay between 
4:30 and 6 p.m. Given favorable parking 
conditions, the time is about 1 hour from 
east bay. 

COSTS OF COURT 

The northern one-judge division at Sacra- 
mento has been a practical demonstration of 
economy and efficiency and has afforded an 
accurate test case for cost of operations. 
The creation of such an eastern division will 
keep a judicial unit for the east bay—there 
already being permanently assigned to the 
county seat of Alameda County a U.S. referee 
in bankruptcy, a U.S. commissioner, a deputy 
U.S. marshal, and an office of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

COST OF COURT FACILITIES 

No new construction is required. The 
most desirable space would be the central 
wing of the post office building of Oakland, 
Calif., the county seat of Alameda County, a 
location within two or three blocks of the 
other present east bay courts. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, there 
is a typographical error in section I, 
page 9, of the bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, in the committee amendment 
on page 9, line 3, after the word “West- 
ern,” the word “Director” be stricken out 
and the word “Division” inserted in lieu 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to insert a new 
subsection on page 9, after line 4, as 
follows: 

(i) Section 142 of title 28 of the United 
States Code (which relates to accommoda- 
tions at places for holding court) shall not 
apply to the holding of court at Dyersburg, 
Tennessee, by the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Tennessee, 
Western Division. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Such correction 
carries out the intent of the committee 
when it reported the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is considered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, let 
me take this opportunity to compliment 
the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee upon the expeditious 
presentation of the much needed omni- 
bus judgeship bill. 





OPPOSITION TO RECOGNITION OF 
RED CHINA BY THE UNITED 
STATES AND ADMISSION OF RED 
CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, March 7, the United Nations Gen- 
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eral Assembly is scheduled to convene in 
New York City, and once again will 
become the focal point for the never- 
ending drive to seat Communist China. 

Even though some observers do not 
expect the question to come to a vote 
this spring, press reports continue to 
indicate that in the next few weeks moves 
may be made on the Red China issue, 
Only yesterday, the Washington Eve- 
ning Star carried a United Press Inter- 
national dispatch stating: 

Canada may seize the initiative shortly 
on the controversial question of Communist 
China’s admission to the United Nations, it 
was learned today. 

Informed sources said the Government was 
giving serious consideration to a proposal 
to have the United Nations itself approach 
the Peiping government to determine for- 
mally the precise terms under which it would 
accept United Nations membership. 

Indications were the resolution might be 
placed before next week’s meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly. The 
Assembly passed a U.S.-sponsored resolution 
postponing discussion of the Red China 
questions during its pre-Christmas meeting, 
but reports here indicated several countries 
may attempt to reintroduce the subject 
within the next few weeks. 


Mr. President, last week I attended, 
in Ottawa, the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference between delegates from the 
United States and Canada. One of the 
questions discussed was admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations. 
Some members of our delegation per- 
suaded the interparliamentary group, in 
plenary session, not to approve language 
which would have recognized Communist 
China as a necessary party to any dis- 
armament pact. 

Disarmament is only one area where I 
clearly perceive many manifestations 
indicating a softened attitude on the part 
of free world nations toward the Com- 
munist China regime. I am alarmed 
and appalled at the apparent eagerness 
of many people in the United States and 
in other non-Communist countries to 
court the Communist China regime in 
matters of trade, on the question of 
diplomatic recognition, in international 
conferences, and on the question of seat- 
ing that regime in the United Nations. 
Already, pressure is beginning to mount 
for a concerted effort to enlist support 
for United Nations admission of Com- 
munist China. I have been deeply dis- 
turbed by the number of articles, 
appearing in the press, indicating a 
switch in policy by some nations that 
heretofore have opposed admission of 
Red China to the United Nations. Spe- 
cifically, this change in attitude has been 
attributed to Great Britain, Canada, 
Brazil, and Australia. 

I shall read some of the headlines of 
the articles: 

The first headline appeared in the 
Washington Post on February 22: “Brit- 
ish Ready to Press for Red China U.N. 
Seat.” 

This one appeared on February 24 in 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, a newspaper 
in my district: “New Look Urged in 
United States-China Policy.” 

The accompanying article states that 
the new look was urged by Australia. 

In the Post of February 25: “Brazil 
Studies Recognition of Red China.” 
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And in the Washington Star of March 
9: “Canada Seen Pushing Chinese Issue 
in United Nations.” 

These articles read as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, 
Feb. 22, 1961] 


BRITISH READY To PRESS FOR RED CHINA 
U.N. Seat 


(By Robert E. Baker) 


LONDON, February 21.—Britain has decided 
to seek early admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations and is prepared to 
tell the Kennedy administration that it will 
no longer support the United States in the 
annual U.N. fight on the issue. 

One informed source said Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and Foreign Secretary 
Lord Home will tell President Kennedy in 
Washington in April that only extraordinary 
circumstances—such as a possible breakup 
of the U.N. itself over the issue—would 
change this course. 

The two British leaders will take the posi- 
tion that Red China, despite the risks, must 
be admitted to the U.N. and to disarmament 
talks soon, while Russia still has a con- 
trolling influence over the Peiping govern- 
ment which is gaining power. 

Russia in effect is viewed as really on the 
West’s side in the disarmanent issue and a 
big disarmament offensive can be expected 
from the Soviet. But Russia also sees a ter- 
rible threat when it looks over its shoulders 
at 600 million neighbors who are not partic- 
ipating in disarmament talks. 

The British policy favoring admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations also 
includes the unseating of Formosa. 

“There is only one seat for China in the 
United Nations,” an informed source reflect- 
ing British policy noted, “and when Com- 
munist China is seated that means the pres- 
ent Nationalist China will be unseated.” 

Whether the Formosans then apply for 
membership is another matter. But For- 
mosan membership is not a condition for 
Communist China membership. 

The British are undeterred by the chilly 
reception in Washington of their efforts to 
convince the Kennedy administration that 
America’s past policy of barring Red China 
is doomed to defeat and must be changed. 

The British reject the two-China solu- 
tion—membership in the U.N. of both Red 
China and Formosa as part of a deal—be- 
cause Peiping would not accept it on the 
grounds of loss of face. 

The British conceded that Red China will 
be unlikely to cooperate in anything it joins 
and would be worse than Russia in the U.N. 
but they think Peiping’s membership in the 
U.N. would give international opinion a 
chance to see Red China in action. 

While the British prepare to pressure the 
Kennedy administration on Red China, 
amidst reports that their pressure is not 
appreciated by the administration, they also 
will ask for a favor. 

They want Kennedy administration ap- 
proval for the “go slow” British colonial 
policy in Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and 
Kenya which they hope can avoid tragedies 
and upheavals such as have happened in the 
Congo. 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Feb. 

24, 1961] 
New Look URGED IN UNITED STATES CHINA 
PoLicy 


(By Homer Bigart) 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, February 24.—Lord 
Casey, who was Australia’s Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs from 1951 until early last year, 
expressed hope this week that the Kennedy 
administration is ready to take a new look 
at the Communist China problem. 

On the eve of the departure of Prime 
Minister Robert Gordon Menzies for Wash- 
ington, where he meets with President Ken- 
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nedy today, Casey said he hoped Menzies, ‘‘by 
asking questions rather than urging,” would 
elicit some sign that Washington was “re- 
thinking” the China question. 

“It is becoming more and more difficult 
to justify keeping Red China completely in 
quarantine,” said Casey. 

He was Richard G. Casey before he was 
named to a life peerage in January 1960. 


TWO-CHINA POLICY 


Menzies, who will spend a few days in 
Washington en route to London for the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ conference, is 
reported to have come to accept the two- 
China doctrine, which would recognize both 
Nationalist China and Peiping. 

But, Casey said, “no one could pretend to 
have a cut-and-dried solution.” 

Casey, in an interview, defended the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, which 
some Australians regard as unnecessarily 
provocative to Communist China and a 
stumbling block to improved relations with 
Indonesia and India. 

“SEATO has proved invaluable as a de- 
terrent,” he said. 

“Its mere existence has prevented more 
trouble in southeast Asia.” 


SEES SUBVERSION 


He said he is not fearful of open aggression 
by Indonesia against the Dutch in Nether- 
lands New Guinea. 

But he expressed the view that the Indo- 
nesians will try to stir up trouble for the 
Dutch by infiltration and subversion. 

There are 10,000 Indonesians living in 
Netherlands New Guinea, he noted. 

Casey dismissed rumors that he might 
become the next Governor General of Aus- 
tralia, succeeding the late Lord Dunrossil. 
“Not my cup of tea,” he said. 

At the age of 70, Casey still pilots his own 
small planes. He likes to fly along the re- 
sort coast south of Melbourne, trying to spot 
sharks. 

If he sees one, he alerts the shore patrols, 
which then order swimmers out of the 
water. Lady Casey also is a licensed pilot. 


VISIT TO UNITED STATES 


Casey will visit the United States late next 
month to attend a conference at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology on the in- 
fluence of science and engineering in inter- 
national relations. 

Once an engineer, he has not lost his skill; 
recently he developed an aerial navigation 
instrument that has been accepted by light 
plane enthusiasts. 

He has just completed a volume of rem- 
iniscences of his experiences as Australia’s 
resident Minister in Washington from 1940 
to 1942, British Minister of State to the Mid- 
dle East, 1942-44, and Governor of Bengal, 
1944-46, 

He calls it “Six Years Hard,” but is open 
to title suggestions. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 25, 1961] 
Brazi, STUDIES RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Rio De JANEIRO, February 24.—Brazilian 
Foreign Minister Alfonso Arinos said today 
Brazil may recognize Communist China and 
is studying the renewal of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. 

Cuba is the enly country in the Western 
Hemisphere to have recognized the Peking 
government thus far. Arinos said, however, 
that Brazil does not intend to break relations 
with Nationalist China, as Cuba has done. 

“If it becomes apparent that realistic 
facts require recognition of the two Chinas, 
we will probably maintain relations with 
insular and continental China,” he said. 

President Janio Kuadros, who, like Arinos, 
entered office last month, announced earlier 
this week that Brazil would support bring- 
ing up the Communist China membership 
question at next September’s session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
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Arinos said today the decision does not 
mean Brazil will support Red China’s mem- 
bership. “This is not decided yet,” he said. 

“The number of countries favoring the 
discussion (of Chinese U.N. representation) 
is growing,” he added, “and there is increased 
sentiment, even in the United States, that 
it is time for a reexamination of the 
question.” 

Arinos said resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviet Union will be studied 
after Brazil establishes relations with three 
Soviet-bloc countries, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania. 

Brazil already has relations with Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 2, 1961] 
CANADA SEEN PUSHING CHINESE ISSUE IN U.N. 
Ottawa, March 1.—Canada may seize the 
initiative shortly on the controversial ques- 
tion of Communist China’s admission to the 
United Nations, it was learned today. 

Informed sources said the Government was 
giving serious consideration to a proposal to 
have the United Nations itself approach the 
Peking government to determine formally the 
precise terms under which it would accept 
United Nations membership. 

Prime aim of the move, the informants 
said, would be to transfer any pressure asso- 
ciated with the controversy onto Red China 
and to put Canada in the forefront of the 
debate before any new action by the United 
States. 

The sources credited the proposal to Arthur 
Smith, conservative Member of Parliament 
for Calgary South and a member of Canada’s 
United Nations delegation. They said he 
received an encouraging response from Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker and External 
Affairs Minister Howard Green. 

Indications were the resolution might be 
placed before next week’s meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly. The As- 
sembly passed a United States-sponsored res- 
olution postponing discussion of the Red 
China question during its pre-Christmas 
meeting, but reports here indicated several 
countries may attempt to reintroduce the 
subject within the next few weeks. 

Canada has previously supported the 
United States in its policy of an indefinite 
moratorium on U.N. debate of the China 
question. 


Mr. President, perhaps these press ac- 
counts are in error. I hope they are in 
error. Still, they may be symptomatic 
of a wavering in resolution by our part- 
ners and allies, at a time when in my 
opinion there ought to be a stiffening. 

Conjecture also persists that the new 
administration may change its Far East 
policies, and may bow to what many 
persons consider the inevitability of Red 
China’s membership in the United Na- 
tions. 

In view of the continuing speculation, 
I am disappointed that President Ken- 
nedy has not to date announced in clear 
and unequivocal language that the 
United States still is opposed to a seat 
for Red China in the United Nations, 
and still is opposed to recognizing the 
Peiping government. 

Such a declaration by the President 
would do much to quell the speculation 
that our administration is resigned to 
the inevitability of Red China’s admis- 
sion and recognition by the United 
States. 

Over the years, the Congress of the 
United States has firmly and overwhelm- 
ingly taken a stand opposing a United 
Nations seat for Red China. The most 
recent action occurred during the 86th 
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Congress, when the House, by a vote of 
368 to 2, approved a resolution opposing 
seating the Communist regime as repre- 
sentative of China. 

Although neither House has taken of- 
ficial action in this fledgling 87th Con- 
gress, on February 20, 336 Members of 
Congress publicly reaffirmed their op- 
position both to a United Nations seat 
for Red China and to U.S. recognition 
of Red China. I was privileged to be 
one of the group. I wish to emphasize 
that that was not a capricious or frivo- 
lous action on our part. It was a solemn 
declaration of conviction that United 
Nations membership and U.S. recogni- 
tion of Red China would not be in the 
best interest of the United States of 
America. 

On January 26 of this year, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton] submitted a resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Senate 
in opposition to the recognition of the 
Communist Chinese regime. I commend 
him for his timely and forthright action, 
and I hope the majority leadership will 
promptly schedule the resolution for ac- 
tion by the Senate, so that the President 
and his administration will have the sen- 
timent of the Senate to guide him as he 
ponders these policy decisions. 

Many people say the change in admin- 
istration provides an excellent opportu- 
nity for the U.S. Government to reexam- 
ine its policies toward Red China. The 
implication is that America should 
change its policies. 

With reexamination I would agree. 
But I insist the reexamination should 
include study of all the facts, all the ar- 
guments, all the consequences. Finally, 
we should, with complete frankness and 
candor, answer the question of whether 
America will be helped or hurt by recog- 
nizing the Peiping government, whether 
the United Nations will be strengthened 
or weakened by admitting Red China, 
and whether the Peiping government will 
be helped or hurt by U.S. recognition and 
United Nations admission. 

My reason for coupling U.S. recogni- 
tion and United Nations admission of 
Red China is my sincere conviction that 
the two go together. Regardless of 
which might occur first, the other would 
soon follow. We need not deceive our- 
selves on that score. 

Before citing the good and sufficient 
reasons why I believe the United States 
should continue to oppose Red China, I 
should like to remind Members of the 
Senate of what America stands for, of 
the image we have tried to create for 
ourselves in the eyes of other peoples of 
the world, for this has direct bearing on 
our policies toward Red China. 

America stands for equal justice under 
law, for morality, for individual freedom 
and opportunity, for human dignity. 
Our Nation has been a vigorous and con- 
stant champion of liberty and human 
rights. We believe right makes might, 
and we deny that might makes right. 
We believe in self-determination and 
self-government for all peoples and all 
nations, regardless of size. In this, we 
have been a guardian and protector of 
small nations. 

If America were to recognize Commu- 
nist China or were to agree to admit that 
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regime to the United Nations, or were to 
stand passively by while others engi- 
neered her entrance, what would happen 
to this image of America? 

How could we then say we favor equal 
justice under law if we open our doors 
and U.N. doors to a lawless regime? 

How could we then say we stand for 
morality, for the triumph of good over 
evil, if we elevate the status of Red 
China to full-fledged membership in the 
United Nations or recognize her diplo- 
matically, when we know in our hearts 
this is one of the most evil regimes in 
the history of mankind, a regime so in- 
humane it permits millions of its own 
people to die of starvation while it ex- 
ports food? 

How could we then say we stand for 
individual freedom and opportunity if 
we condone a regime that brutally sup- 
presses individual freedom and oppor- 
tunity in a modern-day tyranny that 
knows no rival? 

How could we then say we stand for 
human dignity if we accord the privilege 
of diplomatic recognition and U.N. mem- 
bership to a regime that systematically 
strips its own people of all dignity? 

How could we then say we champion 
liberty and human rights, if we endorse 
a regime that despises liberty and denies 
human rights? 

How could we then say we believe in 
self-determination and self-government 
if we recognize a regime that obtained 
control by armed force, that rules by 
armed force, and that permits its people 
no self-determination and no self-gov- 
ernment? 

These are fundamental questions the 
administration should ask as it re- 
examines Far East policy. 

Indeed, the governments and peoples 
of all countries that believe in freedom, 
human rights, and self-determination 
should ask themselves these questions. 

Last autumn during his campaign, 
President Kennedy was quite concerned 
about America’s prestige abroad. The 
moment we recognize Red China or suf- 
fer her membership in the United Na- 
tions, I predict America’s prestige will 
go only one way—down—not only with 
other nations who look upon America 
as the biggest bulwark against the 
spread of communism, but also with the 
Communists who will interpret our move 
as capitulation and weakness. 

If it is prestige President Kennedy is 
worried about, the certain way to lower 
it is to recognize Communist China and 
seat her in the United Nations. Simul- 
taneously, this would unquestionably 
raise the prestige of the Peiping govern- 
ment. 

Let us remind ourselves of other 
fundamental facts. What America 
stands for, Communist China opposes. 
What the United Nations stands for, 
Communist China opposes. The pages 
of history record a lengthy and shameful 
bill of indictment against the Peiping 
regime, which stands guilty of horren- 
dous crimes against vast numbers of in- 
nocent people. No amount of intellec- 
tual rationale should divert us from the 
basic implications of these crimes nor 
persuade us to forget them and encour- 
age the perpetrators of these crimes. 
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Let us review some of these facts for 
those whose memories may be somewhat 
short: 

Fact: Communist China went to war 
against the United Nations in Korea. 
For this, Red China was declared an 
aggressor by the United Nations. The 
Peiping government has never purged 
itself of its iniquities, nor has the United 
Nations retracted its judgment. One 
hundred forty-two thousand American 
casualties attest to Red Chinese aggres- 
sion. 

Fact: The Peiping government came to 
power by violence, it lives by violence, 
and it does violence to a member of the 
United Nations, the Republic of China. 

Fact: Communist China supported the 
Communist war in Indochina. 

Fact: Communist China captured 
Tibet by force and ever since has been 
systematically exterminating the Tibetan 
people. Last August, the legal inquiry 
committee of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists reported that at least 
65,000 Tibetans had been killed by the 
Chinese Communists in a wave of mur- 
der, rape, and torture in Tibet. 

Before any vote is taken on a seat for 
Red China, I want to remind member 
nations of the United Nations who were 
shocked by the killing of a handful of 
Lumumbists in Africa that the Commu- 
nist China regime has carried out 
slaughter of innocent civilians by the 
tens of thousands over the past 2 years 
in Tibet. 

Those in America and other countries 
objecting to blood on the hands of cer- 
tain parties in the Congo ought likewise 
to object to blood on the hands of the 
Peiping regime—and some of this blood 
was shed by the citizens of those United 
Nations members who were attacked by 
the Chinese Communists in Korea. 

Two wrongs certainly do not make a 
right. But, by the same token, if mur- 
der is wrong in Africa, it is wrong in 
Communist China, too. 

It is bewildering to me how many peo- 
ple seem ready to forgive and forget the 
crimes and depredations of the Commu- 
nists in China. 

Essentially, the basis for America’s op- 
position to Communist China is that we 
stand for what is right and we oppose 
what is wrong. Once we abandon the 
fight for right and the struggle against 
wrong, we will have renounced any claim 
we now have to moral leadership in the 
free world. Our role as keeper of the 
world’s conscience will become unten- 
able, for we will have lost one of our 
most powerful instruments for justice 
and peace, namely, moral suasion. 

Another fact: More than 5 years ago, 
the Communist Chinese agreed to release 
expeditiously the Americans being held 
in Chinese prisons. Today they are still 
holding prisoner at least five Ameri- 
cans—political hostages to be used in 
bargaining with America. 

Fact: Communist China agreed to ac- 
count for all American military person- 
nel missing and unaccounted for as a 
result of the Korean war. But they have 
yet to disclose any information on 452 
American servicemen who, at one time, 
were known to be alive and in Com- 
munist custody. 
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Fact: During the Korean armistice 
talks, which extended over a period of 
2 years and consumed 575 meetings, some 
of the bloodiest fighting of the Korean 
war occurred. Since the armistice, 
Communist China has over and over 
again violated terms of the agreement. 

Add to all of these difficult experiences 
with Communist China, our experiences 
with Communist Russia, and even the 
most optimistic and credulous souls 
should be convinced that the Commu- 
nists cannot be trusted to keep their 
solemn word. 

Lenin said, “Promises are like pie- 
crust, made to be broken.” Russia has 
been breaking them ever since the Com- 
munists came to power in 1917. Of the 
52 major agreements America has made 
with the Soviets, they have violated 50. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee studied the record of the Soviet 
Union and reported to the 84th Congress 
that the Soviet Union had broken its 
word to virtually every country to which 
it ever gave a promise. 

Communist China follows the same 
pattern. In 1950, Communist China 
promised Tibet autonomy and said it 
could maintain the religious character 
of its government and its cultural 
structure. 

In 1954, Communist China made a 
five-point agreement with India, prom- 
ising not to aggress against the sover- 
eignty of India. 

At Bandung in 1950, Communist China 
promised its Asian neighbors it would 
respect their sovereignty, would not ag- 
gress in any way against their countries, 
and would submit any problems to peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. 

These Communist promises, like pie- 
crust, have all been broken. 

In view of this indisputable record, 
how can anyone seriously contend a dis- 
armament agreement or a nuclear test- 
ing agreement with Communist China 
would be observed by the Peiping Gov- 
ernment. 

It would be reckless and foolhardy, in 
my opinion, for America to ignore the 
lessons of history regarding recognition 
of Communist governments, regarding 
agreements and treaties with Commu- 
nists, and regarding their continuing 
aggressiveness. 

In regard to international conferences 
on disarmament and nuclear testing, it 
is my belief that it is not necessary to 
include—at this time—Communist Chi- 
na. So far as we know, Communist 
China does not today possess an atomic 
capability—certainly she does not have 
an atomic delivery system comparable 
to that of the Soviet Union or of the 
United States. Therefore, as a tactical 
matter, is it not better for the exist- 
ing atomic powers to continue their 
search for a verifiable and safeguarded 
nuclear testing agreement and a fool- 
proof disarmament pact? Then, in the 
event Communist China later attains 
atomic capability, the other atomic pow- 
ers could confront the Peiping regime 
with a solid united position regarding 
nuclear weapons. 

Communist China has not attained 
the position where it threatens world 
peace through atomic warfare, and 
should, therefore, not be included in the 
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forthcoming talks in Geneva. To in- 
clude Red China on the assumption she 
may one day have atomic capability 
would mean we should include all na- 
tions that one day might manufacture 
atomic weapons, and there may be a 
number of them. It would be far wiser, 
in my opinion, to limit nuclear testing 
and disarmament conferences to exist- 
ing atomic powers. 

Not alone on disarmament and nuclear 
testing, but also in regard to recognition 
of Communist China and her admission 
to the United Nations, the United States 
and the other non-Communist nations 
of the world must face up to the inevi- 
table consequences that would flow there- 
from. 

First, to the Soviet wrecking crew in 
the United Nations, we would be adding 
another wrecking crew. 

To the Communist bloc of votes in the 
United Nations, we would be adding an- 
other sure vote for communism. 

To the Soviet veto in the Security 
Council, we would be adding another 
veto. Russia has used the veto 94 times, 
compared with 7 times for all the other 
Security Council members combined. 
Through use of the veto, Russia has been 
able to frustrate the will of the majority 
in the United Nations, and even to 
paralyze it on occasion. With Commu- 
nist China in the United Nations, that 
body may be totally emasculated. 

Second, if by admitting Red China the 
Republic of China is ousted, the free 
world will lose a friend and face a sworn 
enemy. We would find a friendly vote 
replaced by an unfriendly vote, thus 
compounding our difficulties. The 
United States should not be a party to 
building up opposition in the United 
Nations to everything America stands 
for. 

Third, we would be adding another 
freeloader to the United Nations. At 
present, the United States pays approxi- 
mately one-third of the cost of the 
United Nations and varying, but sub- 
stantial, shares of the cost of United 
Nations agencies. Russia, on the other 
hand, pays only a tiny fraction—and 
has refused from time to time to pay her 
share of costs of United Nations emer- 
gency actions, as in the Congo. Thus, 
the Soviet Union has a very advanta- 
geous arrangement: for nominal cost she 
obtains a world forum. We can be cer- 
tain Communist China would play the 
same game: to pay as little as possible 
and to get as much mileage as possible 
out of the United Nations. 

Shall we ask the American taxpayers, 
in effect, to subsidize another Commu- 
nist regime in the United Nations? 

Fourth, by recognizing Communist 
China and seating her in the United 
Nations, we would provide her an oppor- 
tunity to set up an espionage network 
in America, committing precisely the 
same error we made with Soviet Russia. 
Soon after we removed commercial bar- 
riers against Russia in 1923, the Com- 
munists sent intelligence agents to the 
United States under the guise of rep- 
resentatives of the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., which was set up in New York 
State on May 24, 1924. 

Today there are at least three Soviet 
spy networks in the United States. 
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Shall we open our doors for the Chinese 
Communist spies as we did for the Rus- 
sian Communist spies? 

Fifth, we would betray some 800 mil- 
lion non-Communist people in Asia who 
regard us as their best protection against 
the Communist marauders directed by 
Peiping. United States recognition of 
Communist China would be regarded as 
surrender to Peiping, and the 800 mil- 
lion non-Communists in Asia would face 
a future dominated by fear that Com- 
munist China could expand unimpeded 
in whatever direction it chose. 

Should we doom the hopes of these 
millions who long for freedom and self- 
determination? 

Shall we abandon the continent of 
Asia and the Pacific countries to the 
Communists? 

In the autumn of 1959, I visited 13 na- 
tions of Asia and the Pacific. These peo- 
ple live in the shadow of the Bamboo 
Curtain. 

They strongly support our policy and 
their greatest fear is that America will 
recognize the Communist China Gov- 
ernment. Every softening movement on 
our part toward Communist China is re- 
ceived by them with trepidation. 

Sixth, Communist China would in- 
terpret U.S. recognition and United 
Nations membership as a sign of 
fear and weakness on our part—in a 
word, complete capitulation to their de- 
mands. We will truly then be a “paper 
tiger” in their eyes. 

Our Asiatic and Pacific allies would 
regard this as the signal that America 
no longer will support them and that our 
treaties of friendship, trade, and mutual 
security with them have been abrogated. 

Are we to abandon our Pacific defense 
outposts, which we gained at such high 
cost in terms of blood and treasure be- 
ginning December 7, 1941, when Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor and continuing 
through the Korean war and the years 
following the truce? 

Are we ready to abandon South Korea, 
Japan, Formosa, South Vietnam, the 
Philippines, and all our other friends? 

Shall we permit the Communist Chi- 
nese government to make the Pacific 
Ocean a Red lake, whose tides would lap 
the shores of Hawaii and the west coast? 

Mr. President, with March 7, next 
Tuesday, the date the United Nations 
General Assembly convenes, fast ap- 
proaching, I felt dutybound to speak 
out before the question of a United Na- 
tions seat for Communist China again 
is raised. In all good conscience, I could 
not remain silent, lest that silence be in- 
terpreted either as indifference or tacit 
assent. 

I plead with our administration to hold 
firmly to our past policy which has seen 
America’s strength and influence in free 
Asia steadily rise. That policy rests on 
the guiding principle that we refuse to 
do anything materially, politically, or 
morally to encourage or enhance Com- 
munist China. 

Therefore, we have refused to grant 
the Peiping government diplomatic rec- 
ognition. We should continue to deny 
recognition. 

We have opposed seating Communist 
China in the United Nations. We should 
continue to oppose it. 
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To those nations of the free world 
which now appear to be wavering on 
United Nations membership for Com- 
munist China, I urge that they look at 
the inevitable consequences which 
would follow, consequences portending 
grave danger for all free people every- 
where. 

The United Nations would be enor- 
mously weakened, not strengthened. 

The non-Communist world would be 
enormously weakened, not strengthened. 

The Communist bloc would be enor- 
mously strengthened. 

No amount of intellectual rationale 
or wishful thinking can deny these sim- 
ple truths. 

I plead with our administration and 
with the other non-Communist govern- 
ments of the world to ask themselves: 
Will it advance the cause of law and 
order to take a lawless regime into a 
world organization devoted to the cause 
of peace? Do law enforcement agen- 
cies put criminals and murderers on the 
police force? 

I plead with our administration and 
with the other non-Communist govern- 
ments not to be parties to a move which 
can only result in the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the United Nations. 

Once the United States of America 
and the other nations of the non-Com- 
munist world fall into that trap, we 
will be writing the obituary of the 
United Nations and possibly of our be- 
loved America, too. 

The time has already arrived when 
the United States and those nations 
outside the Communist orbit must 
stand up and be counted on the funda- 
mental moral issues involved in rela- 
tions with Communist China. 

I was appalled to learn that 40.4 per- 
cent of the members of the World 
Health Organization on February 7 ab- 
stained from voting on whether the 
delegation from Communist China 
should be seated. 

How long can nations which seek the 
protection of the United Nations con- 
tinue to evade their responsibility for 
preserving the United Nations as an in- 
strument for world peace and stability? 

The conflict is not one between the 
United States and Communist China 
alone. It is a conflict involving every 
nation on the face of this earth. 

The United States, up to now, has led 
the battle—and we have won—to bar 
the outlaw regime in Peiping from the 
United Nations. We have consistently— 
and correctly—refused to recognize her 
diplomatically. 

Now it is time for the other nations of 
the world to examine their consciences 
and to decide whether they wish to turn 
the United Nations into an instrumen- 
tality of the Communist powers for world 
conquest or an instrumentality of non- 
Communist nations for freedom, justice, 
law, and order. 

For our own safety and security, I 
firmly believe America must continue to 
oppose United Nations admission for 
Communist China and to withhold dip- 
lomatic recognition. 

For the safety and security of the free 
world, I firmly believe the other nations 
of the free world must join us in this 
life-and-death struggle with commu- 
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nism, of which United Nations admis- 
sion is but one phase. 

America has been the biggest single 
stumbling block to Communist expan- 
sion. We are the last best hope of the 
free world to preserve justice and liberty. 
If America falls, the free world falls, too, 
and the hopes of mankind for peace on 
earth, good will toward men will be 
eclipsed by a godless tyranny that will 
make the Dark Ages shine by comparison. 

Mr. President, I call on our U.S. Gov- 
ernment to continue its battle against 
communism—and I urge the rest of the 
free world to lend their voices, their 
votes, and their support in the only alli- 
ance that will keep us all freemen. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii yield? 

Mr. FONG. Iryield. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Hawaii for his 
powerful and eloquent speech against 
the admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations. 

I sense a growing feeling, which is 
hard to put one’s finger on, of a possible 
wavering on this point. We must not 
waver. We must stand firm. I am sure 
that the remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii today in 
this eloquent fashion would be echoed 
by more than 90 percent of the Members 
of both bodies of Congress. I feel sure 
that he has stated the sentiment in the 
Congress. 

Qualifications for membership in the 
United Nations cannot be met by Red 
China. The first qualification for ad- 
mission to the United Nations is that a 
nation be peace loving. Certainly, Red 
China has demonstrated the opposite of 
that requirement. 

Secondly, a nation must be willing to 
accept the obligations of the charter of 
the United Nations. Red China has not 
asked for admission. Only the Soviet 
Union has made requests for its admis- 
sion. Red China has not demonstrated 
a willingness to accept the obligations of 
the charter. 

Thirdly, there must be an ability to 
accept the obligations of the charter. 
The actions of Communist China, partic- 
ularly in the last year, as illustrated by 
their aggressive attacks upon India, and 
grabbing territory of that country—have 
accented the fact that they are more 
aggressive and warlike than they have 
ever been before. 

Therefore, they are not equipped to 
become members of the United Nations. 

At the time of the San Francisco Con- 
ference to establish the United Nations 
there was a debate on the question of 
admission. One group maintained that 
any nation or body of people should be 
admitted to the United Nations. An- 
other group maintained that nations 
must have qualifications, and stated such 
qualifications carefully. The group that 
said there must be qualifications won 
the fight. There has never been any in- 
dication that such requirement would 
change. 

The Senator from Hawaii has today 
performed a great service in focusing our 
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attention on this problem, and I applaud 
him for it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The question which we 
face is probably not a question of admit- 
ting Red China as a new member of the 
United Nations. Undoubtedly, as the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
has said, Red China would refuse admis- 
sion as a new nation. Furthermore, the 
admission of Communist China as a new 
nation would be subject to a veto by the 
United States, and if the veto were not 
forthcoming, it might still require a two- 
thirds vote in the General Assembly. 

China is a member of the United Na- 
tions. Nationalist China sent a delega- 
tion to the United Nations, which for 15 
years has been recognized as the delega- 
tion of all China, although they do not 
today control the geographical area of 
the Chinese mainland. 

As in the case of the Congo, the United 
Nations will be faced perhaps with a 
resolution to recognize the Communist 
China delegation as the sole representa- 
tive of China, and that resolution could 
be approved by a majority vote. There- 
in lies the peril. However, I believe that 
many other countries who have indicated 
or shown some willingness to accept Red 
China as a new member will never vote to 
seat the Red Chinese delegation as a 
representative of all China. The United 
Nations might go for two Chinas, but I 
doubt if they will go for just one and turn 
it all over to the Communist delegation. 
If they took such action, Formosa would 
be gone, our Pacific defenses would be 
smashed, and we might find ourselves 
using force to carry out our commit- 
ments. If our Pacific defenses should be 
broken, the Pacific defenses of all other 
Americas would go, too. Formosa is only 
a half hour from the northernmost of 
the Philippine Islands, and with the loss 
of Formosa to the West all of southern 
Asia would be open to Communist attack. 

The subject is not likely to be dis- 
cussed this month—at the adjourned 
session of the United Nations. I do not 
believe it will come up this month, but, I 
say to my friend from Hawaii, it is al- 
most certain to come up next fall at the 
16th session of the United Nations. 

The situation is that Red China, as a 
new nation, does not qualify for admis- 
sion because the first requirement to 
qualify is to renounce the use of force in 
the settlement of disputes. Red China is 
clearly on record as advocating the use 
of force in the settlement of disputes. 
In addition, there are several other fac- 
tors which would disqualify it as a mem- 
ber on its own. 

But I point out that that is not the 
danger. I do not think the majority, or 
anywhere near two-thirds of the 99 
members of the United Nations, would 
vote to admit the representatives of Red 
China as the sole Chinese delegation en- 
titled to a seat on the Security Council. 

I have tried to warn the people that 
what we face is this: There are many 
nations, some of whom are our friends, 
who think we ought not be afraid of dis- 
cussing the subject in the General As- 
sembly, but I do not think that they are 
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ready yet to seat the Communists as 
representatives of all China—the main- 
land, Formosa, and the islands as well. I 
hope they are not, and I do not think 
they are. 

Mr. FONG. Ithank the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. A strong and powerful 
voice of a great American has spoken 
eloquently in this Chamber today. We 
salute our friend from Hawaii, the 50th 
State of the Union. I think it may well 
be said that by reason of the unique 
qualities which our able friend from 
Hawaii possesses, and by reason of the 
blood which flows through his veins, by 
standing on this floor, as an American, 
and pointing out to the American peo- 
ple, and the American Government, the 
dangers that all free peoples face in the 
frightening hazard that the United Na- 
tions would sit as a member, a nation 
which stands convicted by that organiza- 
tion of aggression, he has performed a 
high service, and he has done it elo- 
quently and well. I congratulate my 
friend on his excellent address. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, I 
thank my distinguished friend from 
California for his very laudatory remark. 

Mr. AIKEN. I also wish to commend 
the Senator from Hawaii for a very en- 
lightening speech. What I said was sim- 
ply in the way of an addition to the ex- 
planation which he has given, in effort 
to point out where the real danger may 
lie. 

Mr. DODD. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, 

Mr. DODD. I join my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle in compliment- 
ing the Senator from Hawaii for his cou- 
rageous, eloquent, and logical statement, 
which I hope every Member of Congress 
will read and which I hope our fellow 
citizens will read and ponder and study. 
I am in complete agreement with him. 
It is true, as others have said, that the 
matter will surely come up very shortly 
in the United Nations. It will be a bad 
day for the free world and the United 
Nations if this outlaw regime now hold- 
ing sway over hundreds of millions of 
people in China is permitted to shoot its 
way or threaten its way or blackmail its 
way into an institution established to 
preserve peace and justice in the world. 

The great Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], whom we all admire and respect, 
has raised, I believe, the greater fear and 
the greater threat, perhaps, than that 
of the admission of Red China into the 
United Nations. I doubt that outright 
admission will take place. I cannot be- 
lieve it will take place. I think it is much 
more likely that resort will be had to the 
device of division and, as we now have 
two Germanys and two Koreas and two 
Indochinas so an effort will be made for 
two Chinas. And we will have created 
another governmental monstrosity; and 
we will have more trouble and no solu- 
tion. Some will say: “But we already 
have two Chinas. Why not face the 
facts?” My answer is that we must not 
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recognize the Communist enslavement 
of any nation as a permanent fact of his- 
tory, any more than we recognize Hit- 
ler’s temporary enslavement of Europe. 
We must not do anything to legitimize 
the tyranny of this gangster regime. We 
must not bestow upon Red China the 
moral and legai approbation of the 
world, which is exactly what recognition 
and U.N. admission would do. 

Thousands of years ago King Solomon, 
in a decision which every schoolboy 
knows, taught us that no problem is 
solved by cutting it in two. He made 
that decision when he was confronted 
with two women, each claiming to be the 
mother of a child who was placed before 
the king. With great wisdom Solomon 
demonstrated a point by saying, “We will 
cut the child in two.” The true mother 
said, “Oh, no.” The false claimant did 
not object. I have always thought that 
the point Solomon tried to make was 
that we never solve any problems by cut- 
ting things in two, by giving one-half to 
the just and the other half to the unjust. 
But the world has been unwilling to ac- 
cept this truth, unwilling to face hard de- 
cisions. That is why we have two Ger- 
manys. That is why we have two Koreas. 
That is why we have two Indochinas. 
This is no way to resolve the difficulties, 
the problems of the world. This is the 
way to compound them. 

I hope we will not allow the movement 
for two Chinas to succeed. I hope we 
will not permit two Chinas to sit in the 
United Nations. Such a course would be 
as disastrous as would the admission of 
Red China and the expulsion of Na- 
tionalist China. 

Our distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii, has made a great 
speech this afternoon. He is on the right 
road. Let us join him and make certain 
that Red China is not admitted to the 
U.N. until she demonstrates those quali- 
ties of honor and justice which member- 
ship requires. 

Mr. FONG. I could not agree more 
with the very wise and penetrating re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. I thank him for his very 
laudatory comments. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sorry I could not 
be on the floor to hear the great speech 
delivered by the Senator from Hawaii. 
I am glad to add my words of praise and 
commendation, not only for the speech 
itself, but also for the man who made it. 

Most Americans who tend to think 
that perhaps we should bring Red China 
inte our orbit are thinking in terms 
of softening toward Red China. They 
are thinking that we can bring an ab- 
solutely lawless nation into the United 
Nations and thus get some kind of in- 
ternational law and order. We cannot 
do it. We would not get it if we did it. 
We ought to remember history, and 
should consider that we do not have an 
iota of evidence to convince us that Red 
China will act in any manner as a law- 
abiding nation, willing to submit itself 
to the rules of the United Nations and 
to the ordinary rules of international 
law. 


Despite what has been said from time 
to time on the floor of the Senate, I still 
say that Red China is only a de facto 
nation, and that in the eyes of interna- 
tional law it has no right to be recog- 
nized as a nation. I hope these things 
will be remembered. 

I should like to add that last week the 
senior Senator from Vermont, in a con- 
ference in Canada, where some of the 
Socialists and CCF Party members, par- 
ticularly, seemed to be in favor of ad- 
mitting Red China into the United 
Nations, time and again repeated in 
substance the statement he has made on 
the floor today. I believe it caused many 
of the delegates to take a good look at 
the situation. At least we will have the 
confidence of knowing that some of them 
will think of it a second time before they 
pursue this road in such headlong 
fashion, which would put Red China in 
the United Nations either as supplant- 
ing Nationalist China or alongside of 
Nationalist China. Either would be 
catastrophic. 

Again I say we are indebted to our 
friend from Hawaii for his wonderful 
speech. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. With reference to the 
meeting in Ottawa last week, the subject 
of Chinese representation in the United 
Nations was taken up in the committee 
of which I was a member and of which 
the Senator from Colorado also was a 
member. It was also taken up, I under- 
stand, in the committee of which the 
Senator from Hawaii was a member. In 
our committee, a member of the Cana- 
dian group said that we ought to bring 
the matter up for discussion in the 
United Nations. Even among the Cana- 
dians themselves there was some differ- 
ence of opinion, just as there is among 
us on this side of the line, although I 
believe on this side of the line the vast 
majority of people are opposed to the 
admission of Red China either alone 
or as a second China. Perhaps there 
are more of our Canadian friends who 
would go so far as to recognize Red 
China as a separate country, although 
that is not unanimously so, because there 
is a difference among them, as there is 
in other countries. However, I did not 
hear any Canadians indicate that they 
would vote to seat Communist China in 
place of Nationalist China, to represent 
all China. I believe that should be made 
clear, in fairness to our Canadian 
friends. I do not say that there are not 
some Canadians, as there are probably 
in this country also, who do not feel that 
way. For that we would not have to go 
to Canada to find some people who feel 
that way. However, the ones I talked 
to did not indicate that they would 
throw Nationalist China out of the 
United Nations and thus wreck our Pa- 
cific defenses, by seating the Communist 
government as the delegation to repre- 
sent all of China. I want to make that 
clear. There is a difference of opinion, 
and that is something we must face. 

As I have pointed out frequently, I 
have no idea at all that the U.S. delegate 
would be permitted by public opinion to 
vote for the admission of the Communist 
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government of China either as a single 
or second country. We do run the risk 
of enough countries changing their 
minds so that Red China might conceiv- 
ably be admitted to the United Nations 
as anew member. 

However, I do not believe that out of 
99 Members, a majority would vote to 
seat Red China as the representative of 
China, having in mind the consequences. 
We have treaties in the western Pacific. 
If the United Nations said we had to get 
out of Formosa that we would have to 
abandon our Pacific defenses it is con- 
ceivable that armed conflict could ensue 
without much delay and we might find 
it necessary to withdraw our member- 
ship in the U.N. SoI do not think the 
United Nations will take such action. 
However, it is conceivable that a major- 
ity might say, “Let us bring Red China 
in as a separate country.” I do not 
think Red China herself would agree to 
come in under any such terms. Further 
than that, as has been said, Red China 
herself has not even asked to be ad- 
mitted; other Communist countries have 
asked for her. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Hawaii yield? 

Mr. FONG. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, I congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Hawaii 
for the vigor and the forthrightness 
with which he approaches this whole 
problem. But beyond the mere fact that 
there is a special significance about what 
he says today—because he speaks, I 
think, for so many people in a great 
area of the world, who will invest his 
remarks with a special significance—I 
am thinking of those in the vast reaches 
of the Pacific, who know that he speaks 
as a Member of the U.S. Senate. Cer- 
tainly there will be reverberations in all 
the chancelleries of Asia and Europe as 
his remarks are beamed out to the world 
as an indication of the sentiment in this 
country with respect to putting the 
accolade upon an aggressor nation like 
Red China. 

So I felicitate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Hawaii upon his very fine pres- 
entation of this whole delicate matter. 

Mr. FONG. Madam President, I 
thank my colleagues and especially the 
minority leader for their very laudatory 
remarks. I thank all Senators for their 
very kind indulgence. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF FREEDOM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, from 
time to time we read in the newspapers 
about the great institution known as 
Freedoms Foundation, at Valley Forge. 
Frequently throughout the year, particu- 
larly on Washington’s Birthday, many 
Americans gather together and again re- 
pledge, at the site of the great events 
which occurred during our Revolution, 
their patriotism and their belief in 
America. 

No one has expressed this more clearly, 
and in more graphic and moving lan- 
guage, than our Chaplain in his column 
entitled “Spires of the Spirit.” I ask 
unanimous consent that as a tribute to 
this great institution and to our Ameri- 
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can ideals, the article entitled “Founda- 
tions of Freedom,” written by Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the US. 
Senate, and published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of February 26, 1961, be 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
Feb. 26, 1961] 


FOUNDATIONS OF FREEDOM 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


Two hundred and twenty-nine years after 
the birth of the Father of his Country—still 
first in the hearts of his countrymen—a 
deeply significant pilgrimage from all parts 
of the Nation converged on hallowed Valley 
Forge. 

Each year on Washington’s Birthday, the 
historic spot where he knelt in agonizing 
prayer during that cruel, bloodstained winter 
is the setting for a scene to make the heart 
of every true American glad with gratitude. 
It is an inspiring recognition day when Free- 
doms Foundation delights to honor those 
selected, from a list of thousands of worthy 
contributing contestants who have in some 
definite way struck their individual blow for 
freedom. 

Those thus summoned represent all ages 
and all sections of the vast stretches of this 
sweet land of liberty. 

They come, designated months before by 
the distinguished, utterly impartial jury, to 
tread the holy ground of storied Valley Forge. 
With the eyes of the applauding Nation upon 
them, they are honored, as the foundation 
medal puts it, “for outstanding achievement 
in bringing about a better understanding of 
the American way of life.” 

Standing on this pedestal of honor are 
patriots from our public and parochial 
schools and colleges, and from editoral pads 
and pulpits. They are writers of books and 
of articles, broadcasters on the speaking air, 
and cartoonists whose drawings are shots 
heard around the world. These and others 
have fashioned words into swords. 

These are they upon whose brows the 
laurel of acclaim is placed for their stand 
for God’s truth against the devil’s falsehood. 
These are facing the barrage of Marxist 
sophistries from the stranglers of freedom, 
and the despoilers of human dignity who 
have stood up, spoken out, and boldly for 
the emancipating truth which makes men 
free. 

The uncoerced, confident broadcast to the 
world from Valley Forge is the authentic 
voice of America which the Soviets cannot 
jam. It is the voice of those in the true, 
revolutionary succession who are not en- 
gaged simply in hurling biting epithets at 
the cruel trickery of regimented tyranny 
but who are lucid exponents of a freedom 
which they love more deeply than they 
hate totalitarianism. 

All this means that Freedoms Foundation 
exhorts 180 million freemen not to accept 
in contended silence the blessings of liberty, 
but to champion the glories of a system 
which has made ours the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth in terms of plenty for 
the most, and of more abundant life for the 
greatest number—a nation with the deepest 
reservoir of sympathetic help for the under- 
privileged and exploited under any sky, and 
which in the midst of its exploits offers con- 
stantly the searching prayer, “America, 
America, God Mend Thine Every Flaw.” 

And, so every 365 days the challenge of 
Freedoms Foundation brings an avalanche 
of American rebuttals to the subversive lit- 
erature, loaded with poison which floods the 
free world and upon which is the secret im- 
print of the hammer and sickle. Tens of 
millions of dollars every year go into the 
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coffers of publishing houses from the profit- 
able sales of these death-laden pages. The 
thing most to fear is that occupied with 
business as usual we shall not give an effec- 
tive witness to the value of American insti- 
tutions and the awful cost that purchased 
our freedom. 

What is the purpose and objective of this 
fervently patriotic agency called Freedoms 
Foundation? Here is its own answer—‘“To 
create and build an understanding of the 
spirit and philosophy of the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, and of our indivisible 
‘bundle’ of political and economic freedom 
inherent in them. To inspire love of free- 
dom and to support the spiritual unity born 
of the belief that man is a dignified human 
being, created in the image of his Maker, 
and by that fact possessor of certain in- 
alienable rights.” 

For America, Freedoms Foundation illu- 
mines the foundations of freedom. This mo- 
bilization agency does nothing but apply 
those principles. It produces nothing but 
megaphones for the cause of freedom through 
which Communist propaganda may be 
matched, exposed, and confounded. An in- 
spiring harvest, lovely as the yearly pageant 
of Valley Forge dogwood, is that at last from 
the youth in our schools is coming vigorous 
affirmations to answer the parrot-like as- 
sertions of Marxist absurdities mechanically 
repeated by the slaves of regimentation. 

And who are the leaders who, with no per- 
sonal profit to themselves, but with great 
sacrifice, are pouring the dedication of their 
lives into this marshaling of the forces of 
truth and freedom? They are outstanding 
men and women with the consecration of 
George Washington, coming from the North 
and the South, the East and the West, in 
freedom’s hour of peril. For freedom’s sake 
they turn from the pressing demands of 
commerce and industry, of professional du- 
ties, from the law and armed forces and 
from government, to summon Americans to 
frame their convictions into fighting words. 
It is such who compose the board of strategy, 
headed by the active cooperation of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, who direct the activities 
which this mighty movement fosters under 
as able a resident staff as can be found from 
sea to sea. 

As this staff and this jury, and these di- 
rectors and trustees, carry on with patri- 
otism pure and undefiled, they exemplify the 
stirring words of a war song of the yester- 
days— 


“If Washington were living today, 
With sword in hand, he’d stand up and say, 
For your country and my country— 
I’d do it all over again.” 


If weary of denials and betrayals and false- 
hoods you yearn to join the revolutionary 
army, led by the valiant successors of George 
Washington, fall in line with Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge— 


“And conquer we must, 
For our cause it is just— 
And this be our motto, 
In God is our trust.” 





ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 912) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and dis- 
trict judges, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, I 
submit a technical amendment which 
has been cleared by the leadership. It is 
simply a perfecting amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that, without its be- 
ing read, it may be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment is agreed to. 
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The amendment is as follows: 


Beginning with line 15 on page 10, strike 
out over through line 3 (including the mat- 
ter between lines 3 and 40n p. 11) and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. (a) The two district judges for the 
southern district of Florida regularly sitting 
in Jacksonville and Tampa shall hereafter be 
district judges for the middle district of 
Florida. 

“(b) The President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one additional district judge for the south- 
ern district of Florida and one additional 
district judge for the middle district of 
Florida. 

“(c) The district judge for the northern 
and southern districts of Florida shall here- 
after be the district judge for the northern, 
middle, and southern districts of Florida. 

“Sec. 5. The table contained in section 133 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows with respect to 
the State of Florida: 


“ Districts: Judges 
Florida: 
I isc hid tc canind se aia oo is coat 1 
SN a St isi ENS ec ccc chillies as niet a 3 
Ns ocr cicicmetcm asin ge 


Northern, middle, and southern... 1°” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, I 
frequently have made clear on the floor 
of the Senate and before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee for the past 7 years 
the importance of the creation of addi- 
tional Federal judgeships. I have joined 
many colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in expressing the urgency of recog- 
nizing the appalling problems and delays 
facing our Federal courts. My views 
are not changed by the extraordinary 
political maneuvers with this pending 
legislation. 

The proposals in these previous bills 
were based very carefully upon recom- 
mendations of the Judicial Conference. 
They were based upon a demonstrated 
need. Priority was given to those dis- 
tricts with the greatest and longest prov- 
able need. They have been based upon 
facts which brooked no dispute. 

It is indeed gratifying, if not almost 
unbelievable, to see the speed with which 
the present bill has been presented for 
action by the Senate. However, as it 
stands today, it also would create judge- 
ships, for which the necessity has not 
been tested by the holding of a single 
hearing. 

The Senate should weigh the haste 
here involved, and the facts here ignored, 
in the light of the unwillingness of the 
majority leadership for the past 6 years 
to produce an omnibus bill recommended 
and urged not only by the administra- 
tion but by members of both majority 
and minority and the entire legal pro- 
fession. For these 6 long years, thou- 
sands of persons in my own State and 
other States have been denied reasonable 
access to the courts. It is indeed dis- 
turbing to me, as I know it will be to 
many Americans, to see it reported that 
a leader of the opposing party in the 
other body has admitted that the then 
congressional leaders of the majority 
party “gambled and won’’—those are his 
words not mine, that they “gambled and 
won”—on regaining the administration 
at a future date; then to reap the fruits 
of political patronage in a field which 
more than any other in our Government 
should be divorced from partisan politi- 
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cal considerations. We can only hope 
that their gambling in the future will 
be reserved for matters of less impor- 
tance to millions of Americans. 

If this bill should become law, as seems 
quite likely, I only hope that the Execu- 
tive will see fit to nominate the best 
qualified person, regardless of party, for 
each new vacancy. After 8 years of a 
Republican administration the judiciary 
is approximately balanced politically. 
There are about as many Democratic 
judges as there are Republicans. Since 
the judicial nominations are handled 
through the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and since he has stated that “the 
best individuals should be selected as 
judges,” I trust the Senate can assume 
this balance will be approximately main- 
tained. 

The bill is offensive in that it goes be- 
yond the provable needs of our judicial 
system. It is my hope that it can be 
laid aside for a short period of additional 
study and hearings. If the majority 
decrees otherwise, I shall vote reluctant- 
ly for it since to do otherwise would be 
to penalize even further those many 
areas where the need has been demon- 
strated beyond doubt, and where people 
have, for so many years, been deprived 
of the opportunity to get justice be- 
cause it was not possible to get it in the 
courts. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate go into executive 
session, for the purpose of considering 
the nomination of William A. McRae, 
Jr., to be U.S. district judge for the 
southern district of Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 





U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of William A. McRae, Jr., of 
Florida, to be U.S. district judge for the 
southern district of Florida. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, a 
hearing was held by the Committee on 
the Judiciary on this judgeship, and the 
nomination has been cleared by the 
committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nomination. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 912) to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
desire to speak in support of the mciion 
of the distinguished minority leader. He 
has reviewed, and there is no need to 
repeat it, the history of the effort to 
obtain additional judgeships. At every 
meeting of the Judicial Conference since 
the last omnibus judgeship bill was 
passed in 1954, the Conference has rec- 
ommended additional judgeships. Yet 
the majority leadership in Congress has 
been putting off this matter until what 
they considered to be a more appro- 
priate time. There was no urgent con- 
cern then for the recommendations of 
the Judicial Conference, nor for the need 
of adequate justice for millions of Amer- 
icans, as was pointed out by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT]. 

What is sometimes referred to as the 
“party of the people” gave every im- 
pression of being more concerned with 
the patronage aspects involved than 
with providing adequate judge power for 
all Americans. 

In view of this amazing record of 
delay on the part of the congressional 
leadership in reacting to the apparent 
needs of the American public for more 
expeditious justice in the Federal courts, 
I was almost swept off my feet by the 
tornado developed over consideration of 
this year’s judgeship bill. I have always 
strongly favored the enactment of a 
judgeship bill, and have been working 
for years to obtain congressional ap- 
proval of such legislation. However, the 
present urgency for action without ade- 
quate hearings on proposals outside of 
the recommendations of the Judicial 
Conference smacks strongly of patronage 
politics. 

The defeat in the Committee on the 
Judiciary of my motion to hold 2 days 
of hearings on the judgeship bill repre- 
sented, in my opinion, a disservice to 
the bar, to the people, and to the Sen- 
ate itself. The unavoidable impression 
conveyed is that Congress approaches 
this subject from the narrowest possible 
political viewpoint and that the major- 
ity or the leadership is so anxious to 
exploit the patronage opportunities in- 
herent in the creation of new judgeships 
that it cannot wait for 2 days of hear- 
ings to get at the facts and to permit 
hearings from everyone who wishes to 
object to one of these judgeships or to 
request an additional judgeship. 

This situation could easily raise a ques- 
tion as to whether these judgeships are 
needed at all. All of us who have stud- 
ied the question know that most of them 
are needed; but the action now contem- 
plated could undermine the years of 
careful work that have been done by 
the Judicial Conference, by the various 
bar associations, and, indeed, by the 
committees of Congress, on this prob- 
lem. 

In that regard, particular mention 
should be made of the distinguished 
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service performed by our friend, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal, 
who has conducted hearings on this sub- 
ject at various points in the country. 

I believe that adequate committee 
hearings on the judgeship bill could 
easily have been completed in several 
days, and it must be emphasized that no 
hearings at all were held in the Judi- 
ciary Committee in regard to several of 
the judgeships included in the original 
proposal for 59 new ones or as to the 10 
additional judgeships. I do not believe 
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anyone is in a position to intelligently 
evaluate these recommendations with- 
out such hearings. 

It may be of some help to place in the 
Recorp the various statistics compiled by 
the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts on the business of the Federal 
courts. I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted at this point in the Recorp 
a statistical survey of the business of 
our Federal courts and a breakdown of 
Republican and Democratic Federal 
judges. 





March 3 


There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Breakdown of Republican and Democratic 
Federal judges 





























Demo- |Repub-| Vacan- 
crats | licans cies 
Circuit court of appeals. -.--- 29 35 
District courts...............- 125 Rad Senatates 
ee ELS EI 154 





TaBsiLe B—1.—Cases commenced and terminated in the U.S..couris of appeals during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by circuit 













































: Cases dis- Cases disposed of after hearing or submission 
Cases Cases posed of od 
Circuit and nature of proceeding pending | Casescom-| Casester- | pending without 
July 1, menced minated! | June 30, | hearing or Affirmed Reversed Percent 
1959 1960 submission Total or granted | Dismissed | or denied Other reversed or 
denied 2 
DE ad chiscicondnce 80 656 21 24.5 
Rc i 14 78 1 17.7 
TO PNP Bee sce ieeicasnccaouse ace 14 133 2 24.9 
re ee 43 318 10 26. 5 
ee eee 2 a 29.7 
Administrative appeals__........-- 4 91 8 25. 2 
Original proceedings_...........--- 2 OY cepdicccen Grcaniney an 
All other appeals...._.............- 1 OT idnamipaiiiebibelenenase 
District of Columbia_._.....- 17 93 8 26.3 
nS ead 4 22 1 24.4 
Pdi Cae scateibtatlilebecebindabtednadeicimitve 3 22 1 25.9 
BPN ION aioe i rcs stdin 8 35 3 30.2 
i aii |. | Ses Akaka | | Sheet esthe tt ein acnpnaenel memmbbosunanlotaemhaecséalenwneseccones eameuatsagun 
Administrative appeals__........_- 1 il 3 20.8 
eet eee «6 OR RR OR — yy ib Baewemabanec ebeniensenn | cntnqgeieemntbcpoase escent 
All other appeals.............--..- I A isulinesd deaiesintiging th wlpaie giaiectreae 






























Ala ice te eee as 91 30 
See as oe whbtilatete iin den 101 34 
ices Ramat ereip sin atigie nal 243 64 
it nes i tal acemcsce 18 26 25 19 7 
Administrative appeals__.........- 63 108 100 71 53 
Original proceedings..............- 13 7 7 4 
ee nl ieee eee aectanel mapa nneneeen nwreenecmesn| -cowaeeennes | enkoscnannstokeoe 
IONS gcictid ci cde ose 296 294 144 94 200 
RN, ask cetbeeils 45 30 29 8 22 
Oa hs csi oie ede 50 43 24 10 33 
pS ES SS eye 22 123 56 28 95 
ee sah nn thine S 9 5 2 7 
Administrative appeals._......... 62 81 30 41 40 
Original proceedings. ...........-..|.-.-----.-.. 8 a ee 5 3 
cries naetnietant aint ie cinnamon ekg edhibsersiabateiodasér Locboauhanatatanedapcabarelannae 
Gthe Cres niisncnnnceses cee 224 214 92 37 177 
SE 202k SU tie ckawabeadcbon 
NE i cit sci bbnbinticenie 
i ah citetstirniertnenreninntesio 
I sorte ne cedkenmocee 
Administrative appeals_........... 
I ie ncnciirpineiaisitntile nie 
MUNIN Ss Sesh 


Original proceedings - .. 
Ce 0th egmecciemmnnien 


proceedings 


1 All cases in which a judgment had been rendered before the end of the fiscal year 
even though the time for filing a petition for rehearing 
had not expired or a pending petition for rehearing had not 


are reported as terminated 


July 1, 1960. 






been decided before 
nm included in 


submission is less than 25. No percentage of cases rever: 
uted for original epee a because of their difference from appeals, nor have they 
@ percentage of total appeals reversed or denied, 


157 5 36 2 18.0 
20 1 DB Vnctittecbbaufendbincaunie 
27 1 © Pine wincinicax 15.2 
70 2 21 2 22. 1 

D Pabeiiinanetae ST huvevakaintindbbssacoes 
32 1 D leaGeiihdnm nag 17.5 
FF fewenastennee D, Aocninntoviae bietownianenan 
120 3 50 4 28. 2 
Loemsshantwinvenas dodh 0 Biss ign siWiidenwiitihe 

sm acenimengut 13 1 46. 4 

3 20 3 20. 4 

po a eli tne 8 losecdsbtine etssiniccie 
neice wine BOL sctc <b orcpuhatecnesti cote 








2 Percent not shown where the total number of cases disposed of after hearing or 


or denied has been com- 
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TanLe B—-1.—Cases commenced and terminated in the U.S. courts of appeals during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by circuit—Con. 

































Cases dis- Cases disposed of after hearing or submission 
Cases Cases posed of ee 
Circuit and nature of proceeding pending |Cases com- | Cases ter- nding without 
July 1, menced minated une 30, | hearing or Percent 
1959 1960 submission Other reversed or 
DE ic gisccccmatiesoxcca 109 329 298 140 63 
EE a scscwnesweedrumnwaawna 7 66 43 30 7 
EE ee iphetlieinse Tose 19 44 48 15 12 
OO ae eee 56 124 129 51 24 
IL casts ce daca ce ccenteo shih detainee 9 22 22 y 7 
Administrative appeals--........--- 17 56 40 33 9 
Original proceedings. -..-...-...--- 1 17 16 2 4 
ONG as canis guccncnes 116 237 226 127 mi MB: ee © | Be - 22 arenes 
DEL cob ncsenndbenedenhine 18 34 34 18 ll ee | eee eae | ee ee 
ee cavnbvniernamnyaeeeeese 27 68 59 36 25 Msi... BL..c:.....h4...,. 2: Lee : 
ae eee 59 83 102 40 18 5 Dt need ; 
TT icnnscamnncidanpmcnncs 1 6 5 2 St j-<BE Ji Ssbeessssmctcccssedl us 1. S Besetatetcieebelelisleianobesomenl 
Administrative appeals---.-.-.-.--- 10 45 24 31 13 Bh ncncnenedeaidinsace 
Original proceedings. -........-.--- 1 1 PP iiveiacccaasccbopewacnwsdan Di aA ene ctendaciccutienascletanecde naked 
Oe Gi os sk acd wet 348 455 404 399 116 
NS et a gene 60 69 68 61 64... Qala... #Be..c).1. 2k... | Se eae 
eo. J onechaumabaceuem 105 111 109 107 31 Se 0) O* PR eacksc oe 
UIWNEO GIVE. concasecssecuns a 111 161 133 139 45 3 
TT  occecbsendanawencesnce 21 21 16 26 4 2 ) EES eee 
Administrative appeals_......-.--- 47 87 71 63 32 ‘ ; 
Original proceedings--..-......---- 1 3 4 ecanccesscahnweeccnd .- -. -652 . .. 3 kideeedemewaineesdsbanpeeeneeeeeeee 
| 3 3 3 Di ieiniicrmenewenices i S [nn nnunconen|scersaceeessinndidthubinns MeaNtaneied 
PO isi cc ccciccnsnccus 123 234 222 135 43 
Ne cknsiedinciaaohecedene ll 29 21 19 5 
tt Se a ip ot 20 59 49 30 7 
ec cc dcnickbendnacenwee 69 109 112 66 15 
NT a ich iecneaiie maaan 7 10 13 4 4 
Administrative appeals_......-..-- 14 25 24 15 12 
Original proceedings. ...........-.- 2 2 3 Dette einen 


Ail CREE ODP ORMB inns ain noni ccn cs eles n ewe nsccfacddwencewne | endbiisonncelecewee aside heknvneeanae | Keanna ccna ipa cbiin wma fagieieamancin tad guckiea pixie vaehcaeauaee EeNektana ee 


Tanite B-2.—Petitions for review on writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the United States from the U.S. courts of appeals, filed 
and disposed of during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960 


| Petitions for writs of certiorari 
















Circuit and nature of proceeding In 


Dismissed | Pending 
July 1, 1959 


June 30, 1960 





FE nn tad be sca ebutpabelee cues nesungneelide 6c sams ach anemaabaiaeeaenneemnenal 137 
i ME, ci lcracednssucsbukanancaaWinn 45 
U.S. civil cases 26 
I i cca nh eines lect mide tinh eat mole Dw bd stn innate ci sag aoa lipemia 15 
SE QU9EE GEER < pacctedadescscnssennngnese secs clus nous seca ovens ts apie isco taeshaoim epesuesebiata ance ndmenamnalanatanatedl 51 

Dittict of Columbia. .......-662..2...- Linas ataia ade itd du hic Rniccagenunindiesiaaaed 14 
eS ra Siena ene ako keeee Fas ck eats Race ame DEC Ma on encoun daiieassae naman 6 
I acini ge inn dns li wma win esa Secs ni tha neces i tse eintalnanRO ak cc ees, a FU 4 
NON 2. a 2 ak a dl anin aed ore ecm wala pei cieaeade aco nr ietenatinie incaeane hs apelaaase aula am oe | ere | ee ees 2 
I os nna ask Orcs a aie smeabencie gin es a nissan iv tins divi vauarmtnca eon aaheiees takai naanma nen deadeniaaarl 2 

DDE SS cinccsnassccdudrowsevecneaas 
gi Dna Wane bison madann maaan Dail mm Maciel ssh i cgi cnc ci tags ais ten i Seidl 
ME MN nS OS oe aiis wiki fd SROAwaU Seas e DAL ash alebeibamokrsoonmkedeeotenanenestenmeaninainud 
cds cccen sch sips seks css pan en saci Sou ences Se ies einai daca Rem een ic ehconaia 
Teen ee ee enn eee cabodadbod ac Clobedackekcb seb beds yancd sutwenbeacnnaaunasmninucdsnetia 


2d circuit. .....- 


Criminal cases. - -..---- 
U.S. Civil cases. ...--- 
Administrative appeals ‘ 
aR I ssi Gn nn fbn so cs Gadi i a tn lan os cee acon alana 


ur oe SE nd nm nmropenadntiowan ane an apa anadsmadinnioaadooraannaaineel 
Fe TIES cn ooo dkc ce corona cokea cena tee Ee cteee tka wewteccaeeeseurntanencinel | <8. CLR 25 ee one ee 


4th circuit 


TUITE MOODED . oo na cckuunenedcuacecoe sanccaconauebdeaddomosmcnduucmedasnonuuntinseamceosinnimiimenial £2... ne . See eee 
SE ccs abe ayaa ree SE tn ne i a ee ae DE canunntnnankensnenniuen 


pats cncnancsiate peavcns cece amatcecdllbeues cicknccttacmaindeenenincemanes 36 
I Soins th tide acest b amet raca ses tele tas ee ed ee eet a eee ec 7 
(FA i Se Jseqacancundeobsanineneetenen 8 
NS SS ER 4 
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Tanie B-2.—Petitions for review on writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the United States from the U.S. courts of appeals, filed 
and disposed of during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960—Continued 












































Petitions for writs of certiorari 

Circuit and nature of proceeding oe ia Tn tee ee 

Pending Filed tranted Denied Dismissed | Pending 
July 1, 1959 June 30, 1960 
IA a a ane slang nln betnereotnrchrhini eee aeienen ene toediirarsimebirrtrisitheine napionnantesenas 7 8 
eh eee cnlieenicbhebaither odie Eigen san dapeanacaces pmdthaeanncenoxssee-ar=s| esbdanseuns- b acuiusl 2 
i cnbnapenincebnconedubiies scatcbubdcasdhsseckisncesun- 3 ‘ f 2 
Neen et i creda ib ianniincaninntdabdedithinedastadcesccndheekace= 1 9 | ee OOO re aes ee eee 
ED nn enbabumenncenecbddioosnae- 3 5 | Ot | 4 
ial cael pasccuasasnracewemnuberruonunenen eee ae pay err 
I EERE boeemmewEnNipeweseeewnemenneocencn« ; = 1 ro 4 
RE ec dt oo neta tt tek acnecdabtcossasscchbbioconenserAgnccesun 2 eas 
Neen ee ee eth tcon ence ncacancch ditnc-assnepmibiinenises fo ees ta EY AC 
I Ds ni matbndbcnsncnnnebdibbdsenchecdnéblnendma 1 1 
ce niin Sas Radiant ahebinnininats sleinionnn dite ananibinneeest se 24 aa, 
a ie eink uesaa aw ennausnauedcneeeusecscsuccasueSebes nesecewune ns 7 2 eae cir ‘5 
a eet coer nen aoun dibiencoancdnshnnunea 10 6 
a ac eee Saab oa cedeWnuewouwwscweeeocnancoee 2 1 
I Sk, clintiebahtnnntcline pdb acadesicsndndge ‘sil 7 5 
id ksh th ns ag EL ~-se lm & 2 
Criminal cases.._.....--.---- 1 | ain a Ec aU 
U.S. civil cases........------- BB in cov scinil 9 2 Bl its gioeb ieee 2 
Administrative appeals | 1 1 1 ees accnaiemil eecticedene cae 
I at deh nabdetliiedncebwnceicumiiedcaeccncnu Asal cammetpaiiat 17 | tatty acl 16 Piet . 








Taste B-3.—Source of appeals and original proceedings commenced in the U.S. courts of appeals during each of the fiscal years 1956, 
1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960 by circuit 






















































Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
neither n beckons dcddnkpidoUnenbabins bcbidectie st csatsbweedoueuyenti scl 3, 588 3, 701 3, 604 | 3, 754 | 3, 899 
rie, SND QONOR a sa Sacrewais cece is scene ne cemnnwnewmnnennwneweenwene nen aen nn eenenn nanan eseens 2, 891 3, 008 3, 001 3, 067 3, 077 
Ea neci pica eEERebeNnhasemnespaceenese ieriincctin tienen 39 9 9 19 18 
Neen eT nn ee nnn eee iekernsGapawianakescerabecnecesesnpaessecnsncenns 609 618 625 606 737 
rae TNGUenatneenn Sones nnncasdwasenensscse: 254 255 253 204 203 
Neen eee eaeenenenbnetornnnienads Agate tel 20 ll 9 23 20 
SE EE ee eee ee a catniekeme DS ickarinognkaniin D tes bodnice taba ted wnaickenmen 
Neen eee nn ee oh oncamacanngetansbbndcapiescrscaubecseeeccssnecccws 53 45 53 35 34 
Teen nee Tn nina e tenininaice amie Ep ERKNetcew een aeeenenEenanemeee 51 53 31 39 62 
a GEES aprenareSehuenesneguessancersnansmes 23 19 21 22 29 
Teen nn en ne Ol cctsssca ned acmminn eine ine aeilbtiewewwiuireica 166 201 222 254 348 
enn caren ee SbareeeeensgusnaNenncentnsunaaaanes peat ‘ 
Neen ee a bln ertnnierinoensparath eheaieivuleibanrtinalnrenitinetss 
acannon. cemae sean rpc eR UN lad inna ineiniinp 
Board of Tax Appeals (District of Columbia) 
All other boards and commissions 
7. acedpaaanceenassdageunioncecsebsercecuneasassanennsaanes 
ET SR A EE a ee or Pe tr a a ep aeE 
IE TS a EEE A SE et ae 
Nee as ee ie beeneenhenancunanan nisewntl sah seuniaptltibebaneanitrariogsan 
a chin nen wanapn ae dwewenebeenenerrrnnen 
ee eee Se GD. oo nccmunesenatoouscucrtscancosenssanes lived tcc schiaianiokegsbcesee 
Neen TTT nn en endo cenenneeshbibbkbhinbweieuwesrwwsuewes annecichieoens 
in ARR A me a Re AR RRR te RR RS 
Neen ek. nncesitetd np canesnnanas Abuhi iis seaedapernacene acme 
a es. ont nanindederrtbrrremnmeedewets 
Teen nen nn ee aa e adnan enieenenghondsnseniune 
Os ieee ic enigehchntbatedasenassseetadiononecesentn 
i eo i in eae an edashan meter enindneaewetetenssendnsnes canny 
NTE nee nn ne ne le bce hen tnShehepibenihs hen wEhatSenbuameosaununaapee 
Puerto Rico: 
U.S. District court. 16 5 7 16 25 
ae i Oe 5 ¥ 5 10 7 
a en en 9 6 3 Ss 11 
a | a caepeiltinninteabnnedneaninenhocnnnimamoences 10 9 ll 19 20 
nL. 2d dee on iicoenehdinnekwe ten iannamanaentitninititnanepinmts 2 OF incaitchhindcineeacel meals abakndee case 5 
Neen ee ne oe oes een penenedibdebcwadsaneuheabannneanebbronsnacerach| ssammacneawuee 1 1 2 2 
I Ra nen I dla cienes depemaseg maine mebeneNTbitnmiennmiel 462 533 506 520 582 
Ca ee ca acteiod eka DEAR an wade a Se peebeceuscananticsconsnceess 21 19 27 20 12 
New York: 
Teen a nee ea oe Reeds nen aban aie adnieasooseinnnnneei 15 28 15 25 14 
I ari orciciniert ndiniemun sia ENnNENEEe EEE 65 58 69 83 81 
ERE Dee. oan nne eaaanninntidanietbennningan mm amNY 251 327 255 246 324 
alle late nn aD ea RERbCONnEEEnneEes 15 ll 33 28 24 
eters Sor ie 1 | in ei deeihnwaebabeeeneanenhenasaranoetml 6 5 6 7 6 
doe eS neanonsavensemecnoancosanain 51 40 31 30 34 
I crs Sdn eniainse NemmnnepEemNnsmweIN 20 24 52 50 57 
rr ibbsieienapiineln piaenesecnunedeaeiammnwawsnti> 10 5 8 24 17 
Occitan cn inital niSeNRipaaRnarnaimmedipitmematanmamnibinns 8 16 10 7 13 
i od eceeenanemespenionnaaiinianh 272 272 330 293 296 
Teen nnn enn enn uk wane ab daaipdtndieabentncccocsndnbantiits 7 12 16 8 8 
Ii ea 8 Nd a ni ndiduibiondincdi babi nitinbntinannnnitiinatitendl 51 57 59 47 54 
Pennsylvania: 
io Meio 2 2 A niesieninioeictscammnnmosinmnandnmiétil 107 96 109 85 71 
a ate SO ie kD cle: Nascar cnlnmiepeeniiy eaniatianamamnermmnnianninainentaial 14 y 27 8 15 
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Taste B-3.—Source of appeals and original proceedings commenced in the U.S. courts of appeals during each of the fiscal years 1956, 


1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960 by circuit—Continued 
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Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
SN SENS iin nnnincws scancndbabhnosnuitnahaatndiblnnunbadbasiunnenosaphusmihketuinbebaawnwiaetnk 5 7 10 
ni a, NU Or SUD MARINE SON ccc epee sp ws do coon cotter changin cenit cdc ls Wr lap cacneraeati 26 30 29 
PRG) SAU DUNNO BION coc cncacccdauguccsetndganbupheksndanconankbibiesWinunuGyebnuuumnuerd 15 10 12 
et OREN CORRE ic ranasacdeadsncddsssaundedSanubuduccadbuuiuduusiieuyonendnbnes 11 4 8 
NG MIND, wisnecinaitoumnudecinamnsadi neni iucation dan aaddaae wilaud dake iauesven ap rganiadatiian 5 5 q 
III ££ con dasinebnndaatiniseuminmipia tna auntie main bidaliaalceshn sé was catchaninaianapiaianapinnebtdeees 211 218 226 
Ps £8 sp avbacnicanasndecbuccansanseadadaneasdvashaneut Miabdedausedscubuyiaunnuiideemumenunscey 30 26 34 
North Carolina: 
EE sdb sn wwteains nena bundoaconssnneale wan weentahnin peeidmtiansnnomdaacbiniaimatidtnaiaanemeuaicntiel 9 13 7 
Ei ddeewinacndabcnadusecueceucsmahol paceuces sn nphed ha tun iitasa Wc alin Daddies 20 17 13 
DT ck bbe winihadtcadonpitdscesdethbehnundcicnhliuidenpistandank sclendiwdaasaakabinednasneedian 19 12 6 
South Carolina: 
SE Siternknvstnanpntnyanienhnseethgihwadndsalh dep aiaiatbhndaadiaditan ahmnnapalaniemedins 37 32 22 
TR ba isi atari tciciecbc st ith te iincttsbiesielh ip ciasanclatiansth acnsssstoms cae ptpancics adc ahaha ata a aiabiaeionaraeae 7 7 14 
Virginia: 
BID cnt etc ccna sa ses pes ren ceispetin' aie Aged ess a ms Aes Wk ape gecy ew avs cic pha ance alas taal nailed 26 53 51 
aI Sas i i cin i ig ge aaa es ccc atapa cdi iity ain Still dis sien as aba ingaanipalt tania ania 7 10 ll 
West Virginia: 
ai rll is ictvssniivtceichartacsTbsahes sinkig toe onesie aah tncemsoeeitgvshataticaga tials apatelon dncnescasanigati aieen bpaiageatecs aedlaityiaetinannsantadia 7 6 9 
a a ala ek lest sede mir tisescorsicane sid nctanin bisa Aachen tees eaiaiaedaieciaadapinickds ll 5 15 
te i a ee ee 8 ae eee eae et 22 17 19 
rr Se SN 0s, caccncabnpposcatbtclaksasasidttiedancaiddivn hutandinianupsseudmsoncel 13 il 17 
nr OD QUIN 0 cn ccinineansdeaetmastadta tad tnd nace tetbesnestinabawebeseabianees 1 5 7 
ND inicicvcidicdtindauncissabitityoncuccimeetbe Sitsncchins «cnnin dublin in walaniitdieetemsiciemcdonbee 2 4 1 
IES a wesnactnsccteatecdnocsnancpappaecanuas saan aseneearan sce delapaes eCirnsdpann tinue 511 595 530 
Alabama: 
Se sks dbilkcnccdawadgenen sae ndaeulakainnndae shah dein aeeeeeN atta sc dehwpurinanscnaanwunailinan 17 15 17 
x: haiti wituubinhincnie enn wsmaiiaenttithunnatnthaeeeaoaa ld iakenalttcwnsammeiaiicisieaiatpene 3 7 9 
DT ticoccucatenagcéangagenen dade tiiesaconcaee eee, wine eo nt cds whtiedinskbamadhe aah 5 8 9 
Florida: 
RR itiinnninwawnnhabbanwumennmeaniiiacacntale des tists dnscasdilealealemaiiabeiadhaiadiaiuiatetadel 12 13 15 
I perdi wewiensewrmeei ee wriemisenacteirwstiuiaith inain:cinialh cdi Winn Dak inna sh areata aakatepeiniioliamnticutnncnatbaainis 72 104 96 
Georgia: 
PRN 1. kpc wecnccnnengupescunie cnneheaphcseusenesge cused sues belasesanubeesmmmauiadaumaeeate 40 24 28 
TELS Rawinncncianwedatehunniainionanitpeapamaneddtiaddnia ts tidts se matte ddl edunaidgumniaaedcanviiuiaacitd 23 22 21 
ER aA. nonadoncennpanbiansuessonspdabaisdndiwcsele MRaeeens tad hegilas miiaaimadinmaaituiies 12 16 14 
Louisiana: 
CECA. sans ce now cab cnics wemnueddiadinane ddmadiaded cnet naenmtasebedbaimiaoieaeanl 52 45 43 
Pa gina carinii ick enna esniaiearatecieah ts gn oxcnsnectisedagessd en's Sede tas cneccada apa atest niinintininsateliaie. 20 18 20 
Mississippi: 
BS es asssens sisstenkno easiest sien ei lest cad aidan tae nc eins i eins dienes emilee a sabstonateneiti 11 7 7 
as on ck wnnnesanadhasudedadesatahepacientns alsdtddediambeenhbhnibtnhaianaciganaaeatoiaged ll 8 ll 
Texas: 
Rc ain Cais ncdnan tecinnaninauisininhanwed wahiugtedbatnbinewmnaddteaaanaaaadsaonealeeaemvanemore 49 78 53 
a ed cielaick cates ations te tia pa tnepsbnnceal DG dapaaianal cael din sate ite eaiaionaa de ice agecteaieaes 19 17 16 
I'S cette igs igi isdn ecg tain sctnad neg ats canis cea acannon te aaa angel adie 38 53 40 
BPO, cd bu. Gildan sUisodswsdépepbandhaheladduonsacnsauciabasbhs- isis jucied>tuebepuld aude suns 23 31 41 
I iter ecg ds pv es ideale cs ana ain ei eis cs ck sags ela llega a NNO aa ad 2 1 
ne REE ER EAL ECR LL FS 32 19 31 
ee SUN SUCMNLIONNN TION oon no cnc cn cncancnngcccccccccsccauccscaceestacesnsunceagcuneade 25 72 32 
IE ON COON is dencorinthionanistbintbddcdhduccsuscaasdeluncossouauneaieaucibed 41 26 18 
Sa ileal acta ease Rllaeiceaealatcane edna beni inia sieibebeng ssesonei sca wean aa bttemennbantunede: 6 10 8 
ir tocacccucuinr con atccascieaxGnccbeniese eb caniet eins actectialitb an ncdieiiheenSacten 368 318 
Kentucky: 
PL inkyeinntae addi dened bhnndadsbiuienhunedmmnsnatduulianbienanseltdcuicunn uidadcsEees 17 22 
a iiccecnanacacesicaceseserel cece eieseice 21 25 
Michigan: 
chet adidcat dking acananeaaibaeieaick 61 50 
al 10 6 
Ohio: 
SURI, ctgiccnccemanaues 63 62 
IS scinterticscsnccrenstaitin 36 22 
Tennessee: 
OD ee 20 32 
Middle. -. 25 19 
a linsteaaisnsies casentiiadisiacsanietianai 16 15 
The Tax Court of the United States 56 36 
Pemeaomnl LAOS Relations BOG. .....nccciccccccccacscnanscnsacassduasondachsasesssebvcducuusecwaused 37 21 
at CURE COREE BOG COMMMIRIIONG..... cncnasccnnescneccanahnsnnsavdeccecccctslésncankubebusudusccteel 2 2 
SE PUDONG, nicidiningiempanncnasdsanguyscscntitnlyaease ttnbbnsudeidan ead 4 6 
i cicceniccanacitannnsaeeunnemammanianeiiibimessiaiiaiiiiiiamwcnetitinininiataiisiaupilillttsaiascninimmsniisiliiel 262 289 
Tilinots: 
BG inset Linn deneddtisselss pM lndedpansstiticnncattbnnnsnéimniiibinineitiblases 117 143 
IIIT incccinisinivninenitacinieieineiattekenenininailaleeenasiimiedindaandaniamaipitiigdinwncatteia ites tendialabicalbea austin diighiiciedate tii 17 18 
INL. « oncucacccucedeccansetensnen}antsstnumnkispiddcciainnhtha an 16 12 
Indiana: 
ND ic cesses sui cep css ARMM Dh ocehsis sh bisects to el cain ices dailies intlibsaitaanaidntdaltnaasieigl 16 16 
SUITE Tiss nicntiliedho ceniehnmt neiciale Metacctn  Neeincce  anl Sc el  e 25 17 
Wisconsin: 
Rashi hl cccnicniersiteigecebannsinsandanentiaipatontiee wanted a nretnnsilltlaniaaienchmanssibiisitiiaiepashineniintiiiliadinatsinataitiileataes 18 ll 
SOON sas csassksaecesadreeNnNngasanecwnnentnescececensenssneeantnecenennnsdsenanensdadts 10 14 
eo TE RE EE SS ee ee TE El 18 18 
National Labor Relations Board........................ Binicnanitiaaean anstelileniisaeinittiinanintnenmaaieda 8 18 
All other boards and commissions..............--.------sccecncce. ininliatatniieinieienaiaiinanmieieniiiidanamamed 9 6 
NEY UNNI, cxsstrncypell-drncuntntenieriinialeblebniiieadatcealdian chncenoniieiiliinissies neeeaabinneee dn maceatitinad 8 16 
—<—<———————— 9) 5 —_—____—___——} 
pe I aan ss tinncaccnadcehditeccuabalien aici ich ebenediidiatiaeadmmaeonawentante 204 200 
Arkansas: 
TEE occcictcimantstbiasndieinenmeiaabs dihdisinwaniititena nvempndisiliihenataahnaaihedemiipiaenwenddl ae 18 13 8 
Westerld. és........ dit dedlecunnnisittiahlieipiinatioas seein hiubansesedthenearnaiaitbnnnieniiand 6 6 13 
lowa: 
IN ios inna iiniaiiieniniiciiaaaie ao cilpniscccrcihsicheadpeinigeitalliiliadimemnaadidtemaaicama tome 8 9 3 
SNisnin a cas,checuibaktciateaad dithaatanaennomenmen a Jaccenssubaancessussssastaunsausel 9 15 ll 
MOIR 2S NAS 25. chcbbescaksecnkbceubleesadannd austin ththsesbabisinineasllidedesiabdthhaiiaddeaiiianai 43 22 27 
Missouri: 
SN UINININ chs abe teed natiiiabclinaibiah asta siitidibiatcisscmceelltaiapeid iene puadncieiitliedsainiiaoailad ia 47 32 40 
Pe ittitnssccancunianieunaiiaene aoneailieabitadia ccahiiinihiabestiavbiailiniaitiaibtaaisnaiaaase 28 39 32 
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TaBLe B-3.—Source of appeals and original proceedings commenced in the U.S. courts of appeals during each of the fiscal years 1956, 
1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960 by circuii—Continued 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1960 




















1958 1959 
ee hcreceensendewenemuwceennnennsswcerecensasecoennennenoneeennseneoenecenssecerces= 15 5 17 15 12 
elec hanna ENeennhnenthenennneheereenaespeennenes 8 20 7 14 13 
eel leit pnamennoneakinnsasanecondabicasewencowchnmespbnenserseepusreewernns 11 5 8 3 6 
sree nee aonmaannonnehanrnanananaenninanspssadars 25 20 16 ® 23 
ccna ca aban Geenwaeninnehnenennnamnenenronnaite 8 8 10 10 17 
ie kaa Ebenimen SK Seekaenndeneneencnsesarcesenenese 3 8 5 5 5 
Dee a cuca bi ibiennennnebnneineenneniinhaRnnnnhmanementinns mss 9 3 3 1 1 
eg dn nila oa tees ean enon iainceinhnamnnecacmanne 386 419 459 454 455 
a stn ee re hneaeenadshnninnnnnnnenaihian 29 35 36 29 11 
ee ee SLR REAP E ewido bao aaaseanchosemhnoniennil 10 10 ll 18 16 
California 
a reine el ebm kane Senne pares Nesennanenepenerencanam 72 77 59 76 73 
ann bine eak ate eaamannadmnnnennnt nnn anak 127 114 143 156 149 
I a kar rcs ic angen een O mn nenninntinnenennnnaenh et 5 3 4 9 2 
Hawaii: 
sendin aed eclicmipnebsgn bandana eouainsetacsinics incase tasers acaraen 8 12 13 9 8 
iin sind ednshactetanuetnendinninbnebehimaichennnatieinnhninnnnnsegnanneneninint 2 1 1 4 3 
Eos pene a Aan eEEn Rhona eennnnnbiee ® 9 14 10 10 
I a aie RR aeRO Reannwhdemnnenms 6 7 12 8 12 
8 i esos SRA Oeennncin nanan mnenaenenn—mesiaiaminens 6 9 7 7 6 
Is se enn RERSnEen HnEHamennies 30 35 34 23 37 
Washington 
woo a sd eee eee nint kt nip eenenneneneuenense 5 14 20 9 ll 
i oo nice SERa SCRA NER ReeEN Eau etmmeeitia 26 42 31 35 27 
The T Tax ¢ Court ae ak eae s aC Re ean ecaccnnenecenesnennesnceee 20 27 38 24 28 
i cece cherie vinheincibnpasipnaiaimbaeniamsbinermsbincivasion 27 12 27 26 48 
a SSR EEEE REE One anaendnsoncanesunnsenes 4 8 3 5 11 
ees ie Lah ane nan nbe ae onaeRcnerersheeiansessownehneniwes 1 4 6 6 3 
a no oe nab ean enbh Serer china sae ebansebhhbasiodnennesmmaant 241 218 249 229 234 
EE cea At £6. aE Deng tientaechicineeenbbieennnawbecinsebienstoensandbbades 46 28 35 36 35 
ee Re i al eUER ine PR DER EES One K ERs KRESS RR ERE Nn aNehNee 43 41 50 38 60 
a ee enki ieee Ei hthaininAeareeoneeRenenoonnpewnnn 25 23 21 22 23 
Oklahoma 
CTE i ht aarti aa cs eeRaangotmsainnassnonnnieenenaoniee 23 13 24 13 13 
Me a as 17 25 13 18 13 
Western... Pe 40 32 24 47 39 
EN icici Rants aipaiddadine cinema 7" 22 14 31 17 18 
Rt oe ocnaiipemmiitiioe nw - li 12 9 ll 6 
a... 5) ee. ec etiiabinacnennnrastsaeedeebenebenckndsoeseneren 6 18 31 2 4 
Dee ec cpcneninnnsadinbebhegecsie mibeetmbahanonestenenss 4 4 5 8 12 
Nene een en ne ne Eee ep ebinishoenbbansebetaboekesansénanahabed 4 4 4 8 9 
Original 2 9 2 








Taste B—4.—Median time intervals in cases terminated after hearing or submission in the U.S. courts of appeals during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, by circuit 





From filing of complete From filing of complete 
Gini record to final disposition record to filing last brief 
reuit cise enon eancsaesiniaapiasctiiinnyseiiaeniae 












Cases Interval Cases Interval 
(months) (months) 
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From filing last brief to | From hearing or submission 
hearing or submission to decision or final order 





Circuit 

Cases Interval Cases Interval 

(months) (months) 
ge ee.  nkocawnomnbactipgapebhnddnansGidenssu Ceédededscctecusisducewsanemumnmeuaiel 0.8 2, 681 5 
et ot. sonhinavnesienpendaeinnanduabecdadsdsisesaedsceseessesesseneswontecenbe 342 8 354 1.4 
ee at deaineecd ag benates aendaahhinesndscassasesssiebesakads anannacnnt 82 3 89 1.9 
i i a - bebthnpbbniamnmepernsanseanesagEaebassbibblsdsdbodsstssessasasnseccenattel 352 ol 362 1.6 
a eeeinepn enna senceemandssccccsaslissdsdsaShdhictotinsdewcwasenaninnl 195 9 200 1.7 
Thi cc 2i. 2 Dao oo Senin Ep STS eOReED ER Niseenaresbeconeserasnnentoneensusenenanebel 177 4 177 1.5 
Neen eee nn te Leda bettnekeennnnnEsa CLancieSeTEhSSESSCSESESOOESEHDOOSEONE 433 8 438 1.4 
i oo eines ea eseaase een nnar aR sasesensncssoonessenereinansannenioel 198 2.2 203 1.1 
Neen nnn Tn nn nee eee a ni iasiesi na nieseniee eee sinsap peieinnsebasidadebecasetehakethhl 225 of 235 1.0 
Neen eee eaelaneannsoddietanndnnunduedtind pL balbacbbakbaaeeneek peseenasen eneoben 153 8 156 ae 
od ede bbitamtndenaebannemibeodetbtiatibadhbabhabssshassbensseanaoagnaatnigll 284 2.1 288 1.6 
te ee ae ee e.g Laeeeddinonnaabbineneobeanebdnenmensannneil nsiiveatand 176 6 179 1.8 
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Tasie C-1.—Civil cases commenced and terminated in the U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by district 






Private civil cases 


Total civil cases 












Circuit and district 





Pending | Pending | Com- Termi- | Pending | Pending 
























































































Com- Termi- Pending 
menced nated July 1, | menced | nated | June 30, | July 1, June 30, 
1959 1960 1959 1 
NE We IS oo vicicditrcnndocedntucen 59, 284 61, 829 16, 200 20, 840 20, 994 16, 046 47, 596 45, 205 
IE MIIIIIIIIS....sscomessiciprercombhaenppiaiainiioubaninel 49, 852 50, 101 15, 356 19, 804 19, 911 15, 249 41, 074 40, 932 
RG SR ee 8s 6, 990 6, 614 689 962 986 665 3, 190 3, 590 
Alaska,' Canal Zone, Guam, and Virgin 
a i ell re a ee en 2, 442 5,114 155 74 97 132 3, 332 683 
a ag a 1, 987 2, 155 721 889 906 704 1, 527 1, 326 
Dt ied nndenlade sii denmbguemeennubaeg 150 179 56 63 64 55 87 59 
ES 55. nctin en accmaidiige iene ae plana 1, 101 1, 293 527 557 605 479 968 824 
III. o5)  ncceedeteorncacibntieboaas 118 76 29 48 23 77 94 
a waded 168 35 64 50 49 174 140 
CE Cats ccspacdanncandsocncusaensacee 74 157 164 67 221 209 
PIE cei ce cbckacasenanGunnsedgne 2, 438 2, 334 2, 388 2, 384 12, 129 12, 603 
Da nik aeeecieckadawseabeons 220 262 254 538 
New York: 
Si pci eos as oi cides 211 243 227 283 
DNS osinnne Sti iicecdsGtrecenandesan 573 611 616 1, 253 
DIGS, conceal steaeidscdiratabadcwkoste 1, 220 957 1, 057 10, 161 
a a 176 212 188 226 
SE oR cc cach odadadimyencsansandnoe 38 49 46 142 
ooo ee Oe. a. aaa. aS  ————SS=EF|CD@Tana=—“—Sw— — aS SS 
RN is cribs eihhbemne 6, 082 
RT noon cnet abmne cise nmanaameneen 165 
i cieos Sonetantcundunamcghaabatede 649 
Pennsylvania: 
ee eee a a abdedasan 3, 474 
Rc cicncigdeeimencususntonmaeegeoet 268 
csi de cpandondaaiadmsaceninemall 1, 262 
SS osccechunteonnseapanansouscdones 264 
iiktathtitccniidierpenininaene 2, 446 
int dace akadummevienandanke 514 
North Carolina: 
Eastern 214 
I ok oon Sais ch ceee peckinesahdilbentee 88 
iain nieilp agit esincnnsaiteacerevn omits eben 126 
South Carolin: 
ita ain aE vail 199 165 179 319 
Charleston, ete.? 107 75 82 207 
Columbia, etc.?_ 92 90 97 112 
ee SD  ciennieppagtine 88 90 86 90 
ita bat cesnciniaaaplaeecnenaieseaga 392 287 360 666 
w, ones Dasani ahtonensnsadmeenensnansnes 80 157 131 82 
est Virginia: 
EE thacuchscueweinaddngawdiocsnoonens 19 50 40 103 
Gator ch nue nwaenibesinasconbagne 67 92 65 244 
SSS | qqqneeC>qqq]Ranal| wayne ENmNaNaDBDBESDEEE=«—_aaBDBaDhnmD]E9E9nanzq]|_——_—S=S|-_——e—s—sa=__aoEO0o0l"]]———S——SqV _—sq—— |] ——— 
PR i icckcnddsttwcnsdispagiccdendanie 2, 760 3, 395 3, 336 7, 340 
Alabama: 
Pa ncicdigty dancnadagmenbaawehione’ 179 312 308 157 
I hei liek ats wince chine meinaionk enaspeeeni 24 96 77 28 
i conccien toancuadearauduseaieaee 84 81 83 254 
Florida: 
PE icininae taeieusdiadiancacudaabene 30 75 63 71 
ta 418 575 469 864 
Georgia: 

Sind aig wcointe ts bedi bdbioniwie wtieccomeomeae 310 
BE cv nidadnnsnctepihtainuacunsndunnuaen 66 
IL incinincmathercoahsagaciameeecnses 101 

Louisiana: 
aiid a adbadwarncobinaednntancinel 2, 695 
In annie wicwiinkisavaes ecainnnemeiria nee 436 
Mississippi: 
ti ci said addiminieeainandemenek 95 
IE, cnn cah inal winndimsarchipealiaatinnhtivid 361 
Texas: 
EE at itrecnuaneimbatmuaudumnaaamcns 345 
wececcesocccncceccusecescoesccceses 192 
Tl: ctcchueniuhnansamadensaaamnan 881 
Tints: snoniatinddeebadaiGudchcencduwe 341 
eat eid 143 
SNA ashi d ccdcnsincwacspancansnenl 2, 881 
Kentucky: 
Pilcactiadnnstongndsaddslisdchancennces 320 182 
AS Libs cncsntandionbhasbecceel 293 152 
Michigan 
i aa cece tare alanine 783 538 
I tinned ota tacaudoudaiamae 293 202 
Ohio: 
Northern 936 710 
811 617 
125 93 
Southern 629 427 
212 142 
Columbus 335 225 
82 6 
Tennessee 
Sg tt ee 559 381 
Northern and Northeastern divisions_. 265 141 
Southern and Winchester divisions... 204 240 
Middle... 425 200 
WOOlo acccsucen ee 123 89 
SSS 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste C-1.—Civil cases commenced and terminated in the U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by district—Con. 






































Total civil cases U.S. civil cases Private civil cases 
Circuit and district s “¥ 
Pending} Oom- | Termi- | Pending | Pending| Com- | Termi- | Pending | Pending] Com- | Termi- | Pending 
menced | nated | June 30,| July 1, | menced | nated | June 30,/ July 1, | menced | nated | June 30, 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
i cinch taeinitll ienniiinnthowe> abe 4, 196 4, 258 4,351 1, 087 1, 800 2, 554 3, 168 
Illinois: 
hs i ncncdsthiningh ox mdneitenginannbatint 2, 167 2, 216 2, 351 446 823 1, 453 1, 845 
En cal wipigthaceiionineninepeianin 340 365 349 356 122 148 204 231 
ail alld tehsil niimandeitiois 209 222 sO 83 124 144 
Indiana: 
Nd cneckcihtinlinbaddaDnsennebabii 452 575 161 226 256 384 
ca aa a Callas ol 568 300 98 296 268 206 
Wisconsin: 
hit eas ca cloabiRincn oeakiNGipl 279 413 142 134 149 267 
ia didhinasancddagiucnconwentieal 185 134 38 90 100 91 
SN Sickel eukiocnsscadtigenccontobhe 3, 738 2, 661 1,186 1, 870 1, 806 1, 537 
Arkansas: 
a 262 285 93 169 143 142 
SIE cna tochedubtinbsiseieninaie Oekmmineetalialy 185 92 55 92 92 38 
Towa: 
Sc ck dunionaandsaibiecowesostie 148 107 56 78 60 61 
a ciccnctntigimnnonmdnttitiinawsbaitiiele 238 156 53 124 113 104 
Rei ccnnlntiaap demande Sesadeoeotedio’! 1,048 461 | 353 619 301 236 
ins pncublatiiondatiedcomemmnt mime 585 7 98 201 395 278 
tae tiie hb oneal ncnitbmtanteeninnibiabeinns 741 603 229 257 466 392 
i aiithnnninattbntbecwantsiim mann aniiine 237 344 107 149 131 194 
icine 184 112 68 110 63 55 
thas cniniindeboncamedediba 110 114 74 71 42 37 
dl ila ante eenbpinae 9, 824 5, 353 2, 580 2,717 6, 848 3, 032 
et Reis nis hick atide wenccanilidicesneniatine 387 419 130 180 221 275 
California: 
etoile 1, 356 1, 658 879 585 654 896 
a ea il 1, 658 1, 295 644 1, 043 619 647 
een ncaa digit nmabiiininnnmbaisiet 202 102 74 95 57 
nn gal React a aT anette Lier 200 183 64 109 97 113 
sahil tah metennmsibeninlitl 120 124 64 55 72 53 
ih ea eg 575 424 154 172 368 305 
Washington 
i ciiachis adie colette esiinare on nbpeiip 235 258 146 110 116 121 
i leet ate gli At emmerenbeigien 500 379 171 288 206 214 
a ae Ie ek 150 115 109 37 44 75 
Alaska: ¢ 
DR icicnuscnknetmbieckacceaune 363 (*) 6 6 353 (4) 
Rn cnt sind gap rsminnneditiies 32 Pe titi cccndenal 1 31 (4) 
a ata Et cisaotanibe 2, 797 (*) 12 2,777 (4) 
acini asain eciacctitenptepemtaieenints 1, 142 (4) 43 10 1, 126 (4) 
FE OIG iin ec cucitwnwcnnsabhéloosecseniot 6 Be iceocaeee 24 28 144 
kd a 61 161 42 7 41 132 
SI nicl tit ccintisnininieitinmnaniimnipallilien 2, 587 2,016 617 1, 406 1, 380 1, 200 
SE ER a SE 394 392 a4 143 260 289 
I tench cert recat achadihiginlipanumgesiey 899 629 203 578 375 372 
dn 280 197 63 113 175 126 
Oklahoma: 
icici inlet dctnciiliaaiatiinaimeniaeitial 186 212 68 151 122 57 
il i a se ehaliiined 143 110 28 101 80 84 
I ai cnacatesdicasateeceseiskichhietgiginnienionn bibs 376 335 89 156 241 224 
ices wont 190 64 32 88 85 45 
icc Nc canidnctiaeecacsaseanminipalinions 119 77 40 76 42 39 








1 Includes cases in both the District Court for the Territory of Alaska which was formed courts of the State of Alaska or to the new U.S. District Court for the District 
abolished on Feb. 20, 1960, and in the U.S. District Court for the District of Alaska, of Alaska. ‘Those cases transferred to the State courts are shown as terminated in 


which was or; that day. the above table, but the 207 cases transferred to the U.S, district court (18 from the Ist 
2 Includes Charleston, Florence, and Orangeburg divisions. division, 6 from the 2d division, 126 from the 3d division, and 57 from the 4th division) 
3 Includes Columbia and Aiken divisions. are included only in the cases pending in the U.S. district court on June 30, unless 


* On Feb. 20, 1960, the 4 divisions of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska they have been terminated since transfer. 
ctased functioning. All civil cases pending were transferred either to the newly 
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of suit 
Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
Alaska, Alaska,} 
Basis of jurisdiction and nature of suit Canal Removed 4 Canal Removed 
Total 86 districts | District of Zone, from State Total 86 districts | District of Zone, from State 
Columbia Guam, courts Columbia Guam, courts 
and Virgin and Virgin 
Islands Islands 
TE katiecacsisctctsbiseseseecinensta 57, 800 3, 110 49, 852 6, 990 
—————__>_| Os ———OSS eee aOae=e—eeeeeeSS  s O=aehke—=ke=*o=eeeeeeS OOS eee 
Wee cm ibe cew ccc cumeeeccocnecnce 20, 355 81 19, 804 962 
United States plaintiff._.................-.....- 15, 039 Bb cnncccaiies 14, 784 150 
United States defendant.................-...-.- 5, 316 29 5, 020 812 
TD cccbebunevconqpercecendphten 37, 445 3, 029 30, 048 6, 028 
CS EE SEE eee 8, 437 24 9, 088 
PO EE EE ES RED Bcoccnsunste 2 of | | Sere ae 
eS ee 3, 452 25 3, 936 1 
General local jurisdiction._...................-- MN 4 acthincecen [cae <8) - PL... 2a 5, 937 
——S=S S| _E ————S_ OOS O Ole  Eee=s=eeeeSS E_ea=S=SaeeeeeSS Ee eaeaeaS=SSSS™=EPEqQaSSS 


1 Includes cases in both the District Court for the Territory of Alaska which was abolished on February 20, 1960 and in the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Alaska, which was organized that day. 
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of suit—Continued 





Basis of jurisdiction and nature of suit 



























Fiscal year 1959 


Total 86 districts | District of 





















Columbia courts 
U.S. CASES 
United States plaintiff._...............-.-- 15, 039 16:078-1 ) oO ~ MST 0- |. OB aa Zt 3 
Condemmation of land.........................- 829 mi: 8]... Shite) | ene ti... SOR. fo Biel eee 
Enforcement of Federal statutes: 
Fair Labor Standards Act_..........-.-..-- 1, 081 O65. 8 OH tC E Pbaliicncncch | SEER SE |... ep Bee bcs cs +. eine: tee 
INCL. 5 cdcsnccncncsnupstmmancend 326 SOL! E Jnwccccccoca|amddcwnccces, | Ss, OD | |. ......de decocecseccesiascoconsthilaiaas 
EE Si Rinncnndsconescosanahabunanesen Be | BB debeneccedccclamacwecccansiabeeweemencny | TEE | MIB foo jin. nn MMMCltyn mace eck «01nd eee eeaannnen nnn 
SE Rbanecencasded eondnnstentditadnenas ei ¢!) Sere c0lCUBT CU Se co ST . .. S .s. Fh i encnueeneneeee 
Forfeitures: 
eee ant Grog laW6... 2... -.ccccncskwenese- 2001 i. RRR ©. Di diseccccoteaacion 1,20)... idm: ....8]..... 3 Leet 
ET cnccccmbecesearccseapdasecsoseal tt EET |> ~ | aan iatebegnbocdicpolancsaseninesdssnel TA)... .. Bi iacccuancneniatacnscockeclaniiaibais 
PE itbacacudsicyiansdcndebeugabavapitad SEE BR dpeccee eee ¢ > > = eeeennsed NE { Sen Cee | ee 
apart iiss ncdedaeRnnncnchanpaninennel Bet AB a iad eR co asienntionnen 2). . . Bj ecancctisisgipenticy tein diana 
CR kescacncsctacuesnwcesacaccapsagcieced wei OR! A O rcewsast i lls) ED CO*"Ep 1S eee 
Penalties: 
ND NN on SEE nied aalpinnipntnnnill  , ae eee 2 eee 2 ee 133 
Safety Appliance Act.............-...--.<-- BO | Me Beleencnnssndddnccccccncspenqvewccen S26 SD fn anc nccccfncoccwocccsdpsaaiiedénd » 
Bees GF MOrviC® ACE. Gili... cow ncncccncsae T'S |, . i. SRA accccescriggel atelialtadinaarst tectemasanabainasiig 90)... Fn cdldidcew dense tied eetcces 
EE I ad ca bin adocdenbaaaiapannan 206 S47 2G bdo 61°. Bhs witewBbese 78 bee ee 
Contract actions: 
Negotiable instruments-...._..........-..-.- 5, 411 Wiia -B@idamaenawe 400i 4006) _ iMiedeme* vs Obie 
Bail bonds and surety bonds.--..........-.- FED |... en Ae dle nanaguatabedibeccanaeiepinnendadatin 06)... UR eee: oo 8 een 
Recovery of overpayments - -......-....--.- 2, 565 28 2,251 |. «ASB es: BS <r beeesail.ne. 
i aaa 636 9 1,000 
eS ee a ee 687 2 888 
CI... the Casacdpeaalibiamenen 249 2 266 
id coccese 327 5 278 
Admiralty suits SO)... dee bacdidcceaen 79 
Rie a cant emenminneneueanameishate 100 44 
United States defendant...............-..- 5, 316 
Enjoining Federal agencies_--.............--.-.-- 1, 058 
Ha corpus: 
iccckoschessesccsbduenneguededteah TURF binceccpecccchiccsccecccest: 0. RE eae eceeonecapaesieieaaseens 
IS ae eee ae caineiapetipicniodedl et Pee bee bccn ctenencs 
Motions to vacate sentence._............--.----- oe ee eeetasee oe 
Contract actions: 
I: UNCUT oo noccwnattanncncsuneeed mi86}:lUt aR.) ee ce: ae RR ike eee = 
Diiiccionvbaacieseas saascan apanwteasdncs 159 17 
BOE ONE BONNIE... <n eninkso< ok nnn stn~n- 75 22 
Tort actions: 
Federal Tort Claims Act: 
Personal injury: 
i Tr hon ncsochwéneneasce 663 2B 
NIE 63s so Diminatedle batimdahibite ammo dads 387 8 
Personal property damage. ...........-- 176 19 
Real property damage. ...........-.---- ORE .. i Babensensiees 4 
Se Si ccenccntdnccsedsccouongaes ee” OD Br Eiliniscustiashansiievaenoa 4 
te Ge el it ie oe af NE 1, 245 32 
oo. ide eadcebinigik tiniaaacnquienin Gani 183 2 
ttn dt nncunianniunhigakhosmunnngedscie ya. i). Beit ania aieliaimmataedh Caeeieaiiae aimee 10 
eee een ee i ________ 
PRIVATE CASES 
Fodoral qresthotl.. . . . 2 ..nccc.2 sen -csene 8, 437 79 86 
DIS, .ctnuincestnovenanbsqnabedaqucomeocte Gee My 1B ieecteeqencnnbibncenabames 1 
Employers’ Liability Act (railroad) .........-.- 1,178 4 1 
Fair Labor Standards Act..........-..........- 209 5 4 
NE BE tities cdctmocechanpcecduqumeensane SE Bsns: 4. A bab ene en degnhescdncecendhhinerscbebeie 1 
Jones Act—personal injury to seamen.........-.- 2, 616 4 2 
Miller Act—subcontractors to United States... Sie...) Medd -~ » ahh 1 cy -eeioccdane 6 
Piinkanactmencasuhoceaceshsconbedvameninband 660 3 2 
IES BNO idncccjudocnecmnenssodeducnsvosie 250 3 5 
Bankruptcy--....-...-.. 294 2 1 
Banks and banking-- 70 4 2 
CR USS ee 247 10 7 
Constitutionality of State statutes 33 2 2 
Freight rates (ICC).............. 217 8 14 
bor-Management Relations Act_-. pre 275 16 322 2 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959..........-]-.----------]------------|-00---------]- Pe ee ee al See: i a ee: | ee = nt in SS = 
Perishable Commodities Act. -..........-.----- BB he BB fccwcccnccpcleccccccccecs|ecccccoencee], «ss BL fj. BL fnwccccccccccfeccwencenecn|oaneneneess _ 
PT OT BC. cs occa docnncdéetsoccenden SE, °° 1 ART is. to lvcnbanpacoshiececeeed 9 
Dac hanaiitosaadencmebahashinapaee Ser. Bee. FO enpendceoe 2 
PIS 6 nn dc cacchalbcecccedeennndaeenuapditel Set, - | MAB ,. — | B beeckaeas 7 
Diversity 0: citizenship..................- 17,9 E.. Fi ROD Voengncandcpe 3, 424 
Contract actions: 
SII ssc a: ol cn olson chedkcinabaipe auaaipenpeibeiiant S05. ..... aed Dhennnnedhaheleabhanmannth 298 
Negotiable instruments...............-....- TIE Bi SRE Dicqewenchekulicabapencds 4 
eT «noc dencckabinagedtinned SE, kel iewnssnckansibaebecossnde 23 
Re EE nba rE 2 a acerca ua bidll aaenaeealiie RES bh = BNF Vinnwsnccnce 357 
a perty actions: 
Veosslene eee eo od enahakdh=osumei GE | eA iceeccccbhcpplosopttieccces 5 
CE SEES TONED on ncpeecnchapecncocemane SEE E. | MER Bitaccnqcbacckepthscnennae 79 
Tort actions: 
Personal injury, motor vehicle_............- 7,398 1 7, BBB Jansownnapas- 1, 657 
Personal injury, other negligence. -........-- BOT BRT Dann crcthdeclcncequasscda 793 
Personal property damage, negligence. ..... Te ds | 2B akocanabencincapenenueds 25 
Real property damage, all..............-.-.. TOE |” RD Bicenccnanecchcitndecedene 76 
Personal injury, nonnegligence............- SR by > | BER Cite cchtinhctetwsacca 49 
Personal property damage, nonnegligence.. TD 2, | GOB Dcgecccncdpclesuntewcenss 44 
NS, tha eo ac acnndehemaea WP | BI Brewcncechencbibenceacenes 4 
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of sutft—Continued 
Fiscal year 195 Fiscal year 1960 
Basis of jurisdiction and nature of suit Removed Removed 
from State Total 86 districts | District of from State 
courts Columbia courts 
PRIVATE CASES—continued 

I cecweccdalbbcnccowsapdindibecs 29 3, 968 3, 936 1 21 
oes | OO i em 952 RR 3 
cic ch acennitcssaiieiiaeonnipenecccminersene 9 1, 125 So ee ee 1 
inne inaes ed | Ree Me lS 060UaRRG lll BU lll 275 OR i ce Mall 3 
et ciniad esciininietaaeesinieeeeaireeenerenio 3 EE kn » DUM atcientantsinnanss 1 
Rabtation 66 BabGity...........------.-------- bap lnasinareationd 105 I Bk crise ile ely MARL Alala' 
et cactncttisdaslmnciccanestiatncap detainee 17 972 966 1 15 
hn ini cbianabbemennaten’) "Et “Ae Bskcseeswessy | 8 B fascocascones 50 Wisse #3&5€+ is 
 iicicnnanenatdhcccscesenspanimeenwe nplib saan 189 DO Aewencinicicnas U2) "ra Sets 
is ieuintieniesememnnnindtawens i ciinprennnllUR cst sletab wp sion 2 Oe Divclickencasntincsctctliilicnsiasetinii AM MONEE ae! 
General lecal jurisdiction................- 7 ee Exiniccembane 5, 937 $ 
I sii inline toe 3 Be Bebccasannxe 576 1 
Real property actions............-.........-.--- 3 Pe Bicpicrnainiancen 335 1 ae 

Tort.actions: 
no meme |! URE =i titéCMA YL}. -............ Sf eae oD eee re 
ea | oe ek © |R fUllC UGRW)  ll U I..]- -ti(<—C RTC} OB ee. 
Personal property oe. Pe) SOEs?) 06|lUlUlUC M00. ER Bit ccc cmaes {a 2) 8€=—S_ “RE eoesecies 
Cy COUN. ecneel EB bee | —CUC( (iC Etiéd fw... Oe femewaieerewes aoe) 0) Baas. ce 
Personal oly nat Biieinael | ©!) OSD Bnet ---- GR -  -- BBL Sod ocnns WP Rekasnetieaaenns SE OO BBR ldeen acs 
Personal property damage, non-megligence... 62 j------ ee 8] Jee | Ee i Sk. Oe 
Divorce and maintenanee-_-_-__.........---..---- 1 BORED frieestens e... 2A cds... 
I eich bciicinminnepiminmmninnntin Ri twereeas PE Becca R41... ° BR Redi 
Renesas’ gustan. > : . 
taeda | § De hiwienntinibedcccconeess | i%@80 Iuwwibcaccas| *‘ TEED lainmnwiemindnenuecounenet -. .. SED dnedédbcnniwe 
aire etinic cn cnbennemntetttetman ewer BOP Uniwincaed et. ... - Hp Ediboksocdas 








Taste C-3.—Civil cases commenced in 86 U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by basis of jurisdiction and 
nature of suit, by district, not including Alaska 


U.S. CASES 












U.S. plaintiff U.S. defendant 














Forfeitures and Contracts 





Fair | Other 


Cireuit and district en- Tort 
Stand-| force- Claims} Tax | Other 
ards | ment Act | suits 


suits 






















126 39 13 

anand 9 pens vanmshel ntact 5 5 4 
sisal 12 94 23 6 
seein oso emimes 6 ientnideh aiiniiaan min sui” 8 eet 
SR i Se 0 of ee gg OO eee 7 6 1 

epocreocdie auueeoee 5 TE Reape 2 
437 90 229 114 88 

7 54 43 23 WF tase 

22 103 2 12 16 3 

17 141 6 85 25 12 

38 70 38 88 50 72 

29 68 1 19 PF incens 

pocaee 7 : Lcnoanefoonesas 2 4 1 


————ee ee ee ee eee 
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| fF ff | 























go no 1 10 acca ees 1 2 
53 2 15 41 41 8 

25 1 14 29+ 3 6 

10 1 oy. eer oe Tee OE BO hcewad 3 OS ss adade 

19 1 rt oT wer oS] ott oF” CPR 11 ee aGhiees 

65/ 66] 68| 345] 363] 214| 378| 137 |--..... 33) 103} 84 21 

on a = nad 23 1 21 Ot -- bcc 6 27 7 2 

F ncaumantndininancinieats 6 2} 1 5 23 DP tanosael 3 6 5 1 

2 14 7 6 23 et 7 3 a oi. 

oma ek | ae OE: >, Fh eoca 7 tl 2 5 30 Diecsaer & a} 2 

dnl cidehl cciasmniannie 6 9 3 54 36 tee ae 3 2 

5 ? 3 7 ot Ohare 13 2 2 

seseiniaas me). eh t bees: 47 5 ote aa ‘ OL sie 

¥ SSS Rett Bi . @ ied 2 rr 2 8 23 TO Oa scat ae ? PT cwcas 
bass nail 2 5 ‘ 13 g 96 he.) 5 “i 18 10 
7: 545) Oe tense 7 5 5 3 21 we Roce Mu 7 3 
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U.S. CASES 
U.S. plaintiff U.S. defendant 
Forfeitures and Contracts 
Total Fair | Other penalties 
Circuit and district cases Land | Labor} en- 
Total | con- |Stand-| force- Other | Total 
dem- | ards | ment | Food Nego- 
nation| Act | suits | and |Liquor| Other | tiable | Other agen |Depor-|Other! 
nstru- cies | tation 
ments 
West Virginia: 
Nl ncicincneihinamadiuin aw 131 5 4 PE)? Bhasin 4 7h. MEU RES Bee 
cis Ricimaopauwaaumianied 6 6 Oi) & Padsaca 1 18 Bi; tae t,.: ae tesebsen 
——_=.}$sJWsg——————S SS SS SS OSS OO OOO OS ES eee EE OO EE SS SE 
 Bcesudacbcananmnen 136 246 76 157 967 190 
Alabama: 

a, ee 3 20 2 5 97 ; ee =f ee Sf oe ee 

ER on cdetasdscndemnwcdodas 9 19 1 1 ll EE) ace S| ie Petarncicdhe dada 

 ctatcccndtemeedanas 3 3 5 17 SES Rae ©: hice Benckccul <  Steencene 

Florida: 
MC int crtchacnensecnae 3 6 2 2 14 S77 Were Broan 
i EE. SRE RE 5 33 26 32 152 74 

—— 

NII, 5, Ss cssticneipehescn se chemuniia 1l 15 3 6 27 OT) Len 1b ee deodecae 
Ns. sbthinnduencecanadaimers 15 26 2 3 24 Ot: » MP en .* £ae Becdwase 
DONED. 2 p.cb.5c2.00du5: re i ieee eee 14 St. Oh) Wikezs. 13 ZO) Le 1 oe Bente one 

Louisiana: 
ht Lc onescupaadadnsan a 3 ll 5 8 37 $3.4 —~4B-4- — BB -birceces 
eS 9 16 CY i. 8 iiscann 5 66 in . aa 7 
Mississippi 
Dri ccsnccunuwascwswenen 7 7 iiciaons 5 19 Os. We Be 
DS dcicernencnsecqseae 8 12 2 8 60 ae Ce & fe ee: 
Texas: 

EE ee ll 10 Oa. . Bia adcead 21 126 25 ORS CB Renee 

aa Ser 35 10 4 9 78 8 

DN Cicnnsageechbactiest 1 19 oe = 18 171 mir 67S |) 6B Ui 

I cdiew casa cavuawlostanek 13 22 eT Phase 29 55 inn 2 te: > =e 

a Ed cic ct cicemincnnes 120 176 33 149 684 157 

Kentucky: 
a oad os ch es ath 12 7 1 55 31 Gr . Bi « Bh Basecss 0 3 
- aa i ee eee 13 19 5 20 36 5 a  ) eg yee 4 4 
Michigan: 
PR bndelataeswcabades nb cued 6 39 8 16 264 33 4 7 
TE. «ccucnuctacccas ésuane 3 8 ot) (hie 3 44 34> SBE «— Btisincus 2 7 
Ohio: 

PO se ecnsp sce ses. oss 7 54 24) BB icceces 26 194 43 8 16 
Eastern division - --.-...--- 6 44 a7. Mea. 17 144 18 3 13 
Western division... .....-- 1 a eee ne | Ge eee 9 50 SOP SIRS Perk Busascs 5 3 

Southern..........-.- wise apa tcoecn 24 14 6 15 59 + eee ate | Oe 4 19 
ES 6 3 3 5 17 F< Be st 6 Bidens 2 3 
eee ee 18 9 2S ZPEdacsa 9 21 Mrs SEF Bc WD Beccecs 2 6 
SUNG Se ctheecacascancccet Peea” “OR hapasce 2 be - Bhveswens 1 21 Xe 2 ee | ee 10 

Tennessee: 

NS ore cecasacemcenee 42 10 4 6 27 OF -00.9 ~ Bp biniensd 25 

Northern and northeast- 

ern divisions--_.........- 39 3 2 1 10 GF @e Wheiaenwe 
Southern and Winchester 

ND. « inauow scan cuow 3 7 2 5 17 OF 2 WE tO hiiconciesessee 

eet 9 7 4 5 9 SE: OE BOR Biccncddsesorss 

| a as ee a 4 18 29 DW iidkeoase 3 20 Of: We ore Bane 

ge ee ee 20 127 42 137 388 343 

Tilinois: 
le cansucddcsseiwdexe 9 57 21 64 138 160 
E 365 5 3 2 15 23 > ack $ SE | See See 
eae 2 4 ll 13 5 iia aietd beaipinenioal 
1 10 Sti Bde ll 54 Mes Ws 8 hivneans 
4 12 40; Weds 9 135 is Or = 38 EW... 
i. 26 5 tise 16 12 9 ad 
1 17 B44 ~~ > Aitesewel ll 13 504 ~.--00 3 —-- 64.6. decatbavosex 
[$n at | 
167 70 37 78 776 59 
53 9 2 3 37 G2 . wea @ MSc 
15 5 2 5 34 44-— 3d $6 s..8 
2 2 2 14 26 32. Seem BES. ries { 
6 5 ROY -O4.st.004 3 62 65: Bee §b...03 | 
ll 10 G8. @ihdicccce 22 395 TE CPR Whe 
7 13 10 6 58 6 
14 7 6 9 58 Sit @OF0%DEL.....- 
21 10 5 6 19 Wet SEH WE. cncteeses ; 
13 5 2 5 58 9 ‘ 
25 4 Tes 5 29 OF" OES Ss } 
——— —S=—=—=—_—_ ——") { 
Meio a ceiwsacaen 132 58 74 133 542 204 806 
eee a oacedesabad 10 2 10 9 1l 30 40  hpelll 
Litthoncabdiibensdndenea 26 13 13 33 21 121 30 
+ 27 30 32 32 49 235 65 
iio naisiescacchdunasciesonae 3 6 2 2 2 20 14 sinwnediivinanne 
Redbuadtesknienesdnagned Filsaewced 4 17 2 ll Assented 
wees 2 7 6 8 
7 8 36 TEs GRR! WD tknene 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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US. CASES 













US. plaintiff U.S. defendant 






















































































Forfeitures and Re- Habeas 
Fair } Other penalties view- corpus 
Circuit and district Land [Labor| en- enjoin Tort 
Total | con- |Stand-| foree- Other | Total | Fed- Claims} Tax 
dem- | ards [| ment eral Act | suits 
nation} Act | suits agen- | Depor-| Other ! 
eies | tation 
Washington: 
Rt BR 8B hee 18 I B csidenendalcseimentinaes 4 7 
cts Lee | et) en ow) | Oe OP Pecw ce 1 4 1 45 20 20 
a ee | eee RE OD LL a lencetunbebaeeon 19. {= 5 7 1 
I  iciccnniupnacntnnens 56 490 TD Seicchicwn 268 5” 67 
chanel te eee) “Ra “Oi, RT +o) to... 7 32 1 49 of 7 7 18 3 
Rt eee le ee ?. | Gee Bee: Hes SD LW. 23 M 21 278 BO Beam cheteane 229 9 2 2 
i hi ee ee 8. | DR lkneceed: FE. 4)... 4 26 14 29 Be Rcnigewun 7 10 3 7 
Oklahoma: 
EE SE ee CULL hh Ue ee 2 8 21 24 Te iccdencaal 8 8 3 2 
i mameetenen 3 19 13 12 Michaelides aint 2 2 2 
Ti ittnebepceescet |. 2 E) . 20 Bunequcm 3 32 ll 56 | Se eee 4 6 uN 9 
i ieee ee i eee | eee UU URlUUfB C S8l lO... 9 ot 1 16 OF Bisnschensteta 1 4 4 1 
Wisma meee | OO ORE) BEB] ~~ Bihiesceee 5 12 9 26 D iwdones 2 4 6 13 
PRIVATE CASES 
Federal question Diversity of citizenship cases 
Personal Admi- 
Circuit and district injuries, Re- | ralty 
negligence moved] (pri- 
ther | from } vate) 
State 
Insur-| Other courts 
Total 86 districts___.....------ 932 | 3,412} 3,936 
RS eincwcbdweccdegecsesscteneey “Ser - LF  28......5 8) 4f @WBE-...-. 1 6 
an we enn enn no-one 44 81 
a 2 enon ne == - 2 === 12 1 
PN, cncdednwcccsesmece 5 0 ° 4 
Puerto Bieo..—........-...---------- 4 20 8 40 
@i circuit..-......------------ 96 466 256} 1,413 
I isnt cnngnyccnenpevenen 25} 30 33 13 
New York: 
aa 8] 5 +37 8 
een etna agiinemninaseee: 16 36 72 74 
Southern... .-.--.--------------- 40 | 386 137 | 1,307 
Western. .........-..----..——- 4 7 a 11 
PR icnctnennccabesnenanisgnenael 3 Ete Sei kencninb becceabe 
ews. ..............-.-.- 43 65 256 94 333 
DIO nce eccnwes ene ncnem enone 12 3 10 5 14 
New Jersey....-----....----——---- 14 17 62 73 75 
Rs nal caudnainaieel 4 17 104 4 216 
8 4 15 a 
5 24 65 s 28 
BA ade cht hans oy 80 202 5 332 226 
manana nnnnnennnn=nann===== bs 20 72 
14 15 
ae a ee Se | 
jmnonn--|-------|-------]| 7] 4) G5} 4) 22) De BA as<co 
5 8 7 19 
Charleston, etc.?. 4 3 64 19 
TC come  Midtienm®° O85 “SF OER UR  Bbii..2 1 5 BP Batidisine 
EE Bocessccichane 14 5 Gi Bicbicne 
Virginia: 
a 25 15 81 117 
I nae 13 3 18 1 
West V' 
a — 1 4 17 oo 
ee aedinpe tne eine eee Ser 8) ~~ Phas s 8 70 2 
NR aan ea enetane 182} 960] 1,222 
Alabama: 
ne 18 87 36 16 95 1 
Ph Die nnadalanwehkdivenmmdl <9, PE + Ribose ted = - PEt nenubidenncdbinwsne 6 32 8 3 DP Riiswonne 
Siscebiobbt — 7 46 14 2 34 136 
Florida: 
I on omc anyon 5 27 12 5 23 10 
Oe dnnncbchcocnnsnmunnne 83 209 103 32 273 220 
aa 15 mzp ost} mp oahu... 
SIE =: ase inspeaibladodiacibeala ibnsaniaplangel 8 64 9 6 ————e_ 
i cinstieciceninmttbhcenionind 7 26 32 5 22 16 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-3.—Civil cases commenced in 86 U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by basis of jurisdiction and 
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PRIVATE CASES 


















Federal question Diversity of citizenship cases 















































































































Em- Jones Personal Admi- 
Circuit and district ploy- | Fair Contracts All injuries, ralty 
ers | Labor} Ha- real negligence moved} (pri- 
Lia- |Stand- prop- vate) 
bility | ards jcorpus} in- erty 
Act | Act juries) Other |actions} Motor| Other 
Louisiana: 

INL, ccdlvocnbeadtenonapalll 413 

Eh wcincnncdmecdisunsabindal "= GEC OE, os ee Spe ® Bai BR” c,h aia 27 
Mississippi: 

PR iintcccatapenpecucciapwal, UE Tabgaustteaguacts 2 | Bateccsd 3 9 2 

, Se Ee eS ee | Oe PR a ee ee 2 6 16 
Texas 

IID iiscssniiseteaicitestneanianeptinel 3 1 3) 0 6lOY 0 OO] 84 OO. a et Ol Ohi hee 

ciiniccnciblaaaideasiagl ME hespeandl > — iia 6 3 1 58 

SESE) ES ll 17 1 324 

In corcrn nanigabaaieaamenmaiaal E fissanad 4 -3e-) 04 oe RT 4: Wt. Aa. Get FT See tects 

Se reccticnccedancenacan 85 68 40 69 
Kentucky: 

PE dncdusiwsecnrunccme ee BE L-3) | Bee... Ae... Be Bisssicsicecl 2 | 

WE i cenwantesdgioascckutesl eee. Of 054. ie 7 3 1 1 14 6 52 
Michigan: 

IIR ccicstmsnidepcioacwinaneieite 38 33 15 22 75 23 35 33 

We ncnccacnletdétcocunckenss, Ge Fi) Vo - + Oe Bate 9 4 16 6 20 1 
Ohio: 

PRO io cicincnhaceiecvakadtde 4 21 51 68 21 109 14 
Eastern division..........-- 3 17 37 63 18 80 il 
WEEED GIVIGIR Cc cccnccune] 8 Gels...) © §)  BhL....4 1 4 wt Ween 6 ek. Sh. 5 3 29 ‘3 

I iicncccccdddcncessecma, eS. 721,°RR 4S | 61... 6 ll 18 33 9 42 6 
So SE ee | ee ee | er Fe Se 3 4 14 6 1 12 6 
COG. wcnkatisccscnccaey. ee“. Lt) 17S .c ee: | 16eae.. 3 3 2 23 5 TP basicon 
PRs cacnsubstdensncsinans .2pelt €4:' 6M 214! 6. oe 4 Shite) Sl. Feo, 4 3 TB Iuiddocis 

Tennessee: 
i cnascmindidiioatcanmsinad,. Cankinenn§|: 4146) (CR Sipiic... 1 15 15 celestial 
GO crctabsnccanndaey: WM insSesehi COB] 6 BRED ia 1 10 $$. MD Be db 
division. _... 7) 3 a 
DisGGw........... 6 3 
‘Westem:....... 7 9 
S| | | | | | A 
TO I ncn dich ic nccce dain 112 

Illinois: 

NI sc cstncansdyelacdicimencninsabsctel 96 

Ih icicle ied ioindseiinciaecmabeainiee 4 

OC sin ncldicncannnotan)  IOYGE O11) nD | nckctabdecnetiee| (4381 06 C7 ipeeed 6 OCT 8) RE OO) eee, 

jana: 

cidade desu oni 4 

BOE cnnncnaccnateonnopeiaal.. Ohi! 2), 5: 81..ccee | 08E> 2] iS) | 6M CMe) Cl) ee le CUS OO ee 
Wisconsin: 

UNDE, Sci ste sd ctcadncusinnccd 6 

We incensksdatdsesnepalin 2 

=——_—_—_ 
Pe ittchcpntcitnccsibeonieal 13 
Arkansas: 

Me nannccchubdbccesspdbiie eet eect 

Wiens catcckestunkeacdcees esieaioneaii 
Towa: 

DOU eeescchsumacccconecese| = SBF i+ (Bildedennah’ Ash WY cc. fecenne] uP + Score Bt tT aT 3 41” CUS Le 
ee ee PE ET 5 
Missouri: 

ES ES EOE Es 6 

inns itn adbencreditencemeahsonent 2 
Prete. cabubinccnamdatn| Wasagocee|! patOtcke © Siac? ne i.u8: Bie hc T]lUCURE U4 St lhUSlhlUCE Ol Ee 
BORN DEROR...nccopecstnccccapaian| AB Mi nnnelnbiherlonndatel— ~~ Stdieansal}- Bleed SP baa OP Se =: 28a 6 ee 
WOR DER nconcepenssccencapenst| TD Jnonconal gunancalenaducsfasoscadioececes| | IB laesecl, . SP. We teaioest Sie Sa” 4 ee 

———————— > ——_____4 > _____}__ ______ —S==— 

OG qiswttlt n.d bd none die 60 415 

GOOD, 2 bio noc ceh bb biecsccp dal 6 1 

California: 

PHOTOS hina pdielecncnnstike 36 65 38 13 14 176 

POUR cccccnpunddbeoscuh dil 65 107 60 4 25 91 

Ni icitelcicsaiiaininniqnniesdcalivinnetelediiavel 1 4 12 5 2 Sn ee 

SS ae sciaieseed 9 10 4 Ge --*Gr a cooas 

BUND 1 20% cnnnpdbchbncccepdickh WE MEadncd| Wjlitaccbaeh | _Silentisccledeuan 6 4 7 4 1 

Queg terse sescess css wwcceswcseswnad 9 8 7 20 33 14 10 59 
Washington: 

MEDUOURRL wc ccnccpeedloccccenaeel ” Gti; Bh 07 6 heckcpt! | Btbaecssce 22 5 13 13 5 o US 

56 12 4 19 15 2 2 83 

D donmanine Bi MS Reotdans 2 4 4 

—= 

113 242 1 

12 66 decane hae 

30 eT“ Se ae. et ieee - 

OF Benedasie =) ae” Gee eT a eee eee - 

13 eter 

saaaande 4 8 Se eeameianinam 

mn ll 28 . 
Ww 4 2 aaa 
LLL LLL LLL LLL Eten, 


‘ Includes 313 motions to vacate. sentence. 3 Includes Columbia and Aiken divisions, 
* Includes Charleston, Florence, and Orangeburg divisions, 
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TasLe C—4a.— Method of disposition of civil cases terminated during the fiscal year 1960 by district 
{Land cases have been omitted from this table] 





























Without contest or by consent ! 
By transfer, remand, 


By trial or after By court on con- 
or consolidation 


trial begun tested motion 
Total before trial After motion heard | Other noncontested 
cases or pretrial held disposition 


Circuit and district 








Number | Percent | Number} Percent | Number| Percent | Number} Percent | Number] Percent 

































































































































of cases of cases of cases of cases of cases 
58, 081 5, 613 9.7 6, 668 11.5 9, 712 16.7 30, 979 5, 109 8.8 
Total 86 districts 48, 853 5, 127 10.5 4,709 9.6 8, 903 18, 2 28, 173 1, 941 4.0 
District of Columbia ? 4, 141 302 7.3 1,017 24.6 721 17.4 292 72 
Alaska,’ Canal Zone, Guam, and Virgin Islands. 5, 087 184 3.6 942 18.5 88 1.7 2, 876 56. 5 
2, 116 235° 1.1] 200 zl “= (US 69 3.3 
Maine 176 10 5.7 17 30.1 9 5.1 
Massachusetts 1, 269 141 11.1 126 5 41 3.2 
Sl ach emnmebicanundalte 7. 12 16.4 L6G) cee BecnasBanncldidecweced 7 9.6 
eS ae oe J casbknnmmbelin 166 30 18.1 Ree Se Be eal 8 4.8 
ed deamoentbcnambaie. : 9.7 41 10.6 4 9 
ha es 7.2 | 649 6.9/ 1,531| 163 27/2 2.8 
Cee oe ie eae 6.6 109 24.1 9 1.7 
New York: 
NS i ee Ld on nb ienanneebe 7.5 107 24.3 2 5 284 14 3.1 
ee eh Sinunubdtcnnebabe 9.4 42 3.6 188 16.3 793 23 2.0 
Tink shal erties Rien ania centibnaauciuaenea 6.4 279 4.2 1, 160 17.6 4, 513 205 3.1 
ee Oe F  esabienielacn 8.1 100 23.1 37 8.5 251 10 2.3 
a Sd teaicneee 19.0 12 5.0 17 7.0 161 6 2.5 
ss ee a ee ges) 56 10.4 978 18.8 | 2,904 366 “3.2 
a ute Se cn anes 13.0 10.0 3 3.0 61 13 13.0 
CN TT nn een canabignmndense 8.7 7.0 270 24.9 616 2.7 
Pennsylvania: 
a ns wh diemommainhiimmwadaipes 8.9 6.0 384 18. 6 1, 302 3.2 
ES nal Se necmnenonkGotbunnutinioumtickniaese 8.0 14.6 74 19.6 212 1.6 
NS i a Sk ee 20.8 5.1 203 17.0 631 4.4 
IE ht od ae eS eee 12.0 56.0 44 11.2 ie | 2 ae ae oe 
en OG) Ter tS inbenescncbe 10.1 “i 23.5} 1,860 2.9 
a EE 10.4 69 35. 0 411 2.0 
North Carolina: 
i 8 eS, Ol 7.5 27 5.4 132 3 1.6 
hart ccna eeariaicdkhemesagachogeme ction: 11.8 21 8.7 157 58. 4 1.7 
Eh ore bodlakerninkats senuhorstbiibgmesnnaeee 12.4 28 4.8 123 66.1 3 1.6 
South Carolina: 
ccna catechins Sti a cciwileiedaee 8.1 75 10.5 284 60.7 22 4.7 
ih Etna macnn teoaneinn 7.9 45 3.1 119 62.3 6 3.1 
Virginia: 
a tesla wind Rane mins 11.9 104 39.7 294 33.0 34 3.8 
Ww la eeaaenenapiag esta eapaabia euibaal 11.0 38 13.2 161 59.0 8 2.9 
Jest Virginia: 
SE J, SS Se ed 6.9 7 11.5 60 69.0 4 4.6 
a i ct 5.9 y 17.8 119 70.4 1 6 
Le tak Ee 11.5 997 20.0} 4,794 52.0 5.7 
Alabama: 
teal cinco emenan atte naiedlindeene omduetian 20. 6 33 6.5 20. 6 218 42.7 9.6 
laa css nies aitiingiadintaamnteiniialis sasscdiaiaaieeonmiakipid 16.1 16 11.2 28.0 57 39.9 4.9 
Sn Ierneincnistthetaaiaininislngienemndeancenduaieaaiecan 12,1 26 9.5 30.8 104 38.1 9.5 
Florida: 
ke ne 13.2 23 15.2 31.1 54 35.8 4.6 
Southern.-._- 14.6 140 9.7 12.6 760 52. 4 10.8 
Georgia: 
Totten. . 13.8 117 21.5 27.0 177 32.5 5.1 
Middle. -_.. 21.4 26 9.8 17.7 125 47.0 4.1 
I ccs nndagnpnetecl 12.8 30 12.4 175 72.3 2.5 
Louisiana: 
ict Bi ek ae 7.0 117 7.8 36. 5 693 46.1 2.6 
INE neti edn cnt batieatintbeeen oldies 8.4 63 9.8 29. 4 271 42.3 10.0 
Mississippi: 
Northern lh alin neanAnnpainmeta-mighegndandingenmaateing! 9.0 8 5.2 1.9 120 77.4 6.5 
Dd Ot ceeemneannbane 10.4 21 6.3 11.0 227 67.6 4.8 
Texas: 
rt nai Gants at eh ie babagii>sesnendéba 10.9 48 6.4 24.0 416 55.5 3.2 
ed cetera tetenie nite tid sink ibisintenettiepitiinbagen 16.5 35 8.0 14.2 249 67.1 4.1 
II lint ceil ete cena euatbeapemeaionaamneai ate 7.6 88 8.7 8.4 724 71.4 3.9 
ee dS an wedeehanabaie 7.3 32 6.0 16.7 351 65.7 4.3 
I ines iss ctseickdidcenctethipn wneud erudcctape 10.0 62.1 1.8 73 26.1 -- 
OR CE oS ia orc bBo cgetaccccign ows akeadbicnel 10.2 8.0 22.9 2, 529 54.5 4.4 
Kentucky: 
Eastern a ee a 2 42 15.6 16.0 137 50.7 7.0 
n> i oe eS. cu seeweduge 40 12.7 12.4 147 46.8 5.7 
Michigan: 
tn Re ean nen ob cathe th mmetninnatioosanibes 118 9.4 7.6 681 54.2 4.9 
es ne ei nnnen 26 10.0 9.3 135 52.1 3.1 
Ohio: 
IS Sota eats co backed nbipdecdeaapoedenes 68 5.8 6.3 585 49.7 2.7 
IS ok ti i Liat sce hina ccielaienanmgiticen stam 23 4.8 10.5 301 63.4 2.5 
Tennessee: j 
NS 5 Bs oo ck Sin penbednccsudene 69 16.4 3.8 215 51.2 9.0 
a a a a Ee cmeadame 28 18.8 4 Liccdiccccalesdessranc 100 67.1 4.7 
ra soa na Sc dca sc coche we aeenstacdens 60 19.0 4.4 228 72.2 3.2 : 
MESES ES ae a eee sae 426 10.0 0.1 2, 311 54.5 2.8 
JHinois: 
I nk ROE SRRREEERCSSEES Sd sn sccpapennareiey 209 9.5 1,141 
coe cebeekcebestcicuccpeceadeonssceocue 38 11.0 146 
Io rik cee keSeRe hase cSetcckdnceccicccccuncce 38 18.2 134 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe C—4a.— Method of disposition of civil cases terminated during the fiscal year 1960 by district—Continued 
{Land cases have been omitted from this table] 













Without contest or by consent ! 
By trial or after By court on con- 
trial begun tested motion 
Total before trial After motion heard | Other noncontested 
Circuit and district cases or pretrial held disposition 


By transfer, remand 
or consolidation 





Number | Percent | Number} Percent Number | Percent 















































of cases of cases 
44 9.7 19 4.2 3.5 
45 8.0 44 7.8 2.8 
22 7.9 23 8.3 2.9 
30 16.3 17 9.2 2.2 
————————_>_>SS&ba ———S=_«—OWWa"HHHHY|™™"“€—WO——¢§%s|_ SE | SSS Ea eee eee Ss 
408 11.2 342 9.4 3.7 
45 18.0 24 9.6 7 2.8 67.2 6 2.4 
27 15.3 13 7.3 36 20.3 52.5 8 4.6 
18 12.3 11 7.5 32 21.9 56.2 3 2.1 
15 6.5 34 14.7 43 18.5 51.3 21 9.1 
69 6.6 47 4.5 32 3.1 84.4 15 1.4 
100 17.1 49 8.4 23 3.9 63.9 39 6.7 
72 10.1 122 17.1 132 18.5 50.3 28 3.9 
34 15.0 25 1L1 49 21.7 46.9 12 5.3 
18 10.5 13 7.6 26 15.2 66.1 i -6 
10 11.5 4 4.6 15 17.2 64.4 2 2.3 
737 7.8 1, 180 12.5 680 7.2 39. 5 32.9 
53 14.1 42 11.1 54 14.3 46.9 13.5 
125 10.3 180 14.8 136 11.2 59.6 4.0 
192 12.0 175 11.0 180 11.3 62.8 2.0 
31 16. 2 24 12.6 36 18.8 46.6 5.8 
30 15.7 14 7.3 24 12.6 56.0 8.4 
21 18.3 18 15.7 31 27.0 37.4 1.7 
102 18.7 64 1L.7 87 16.0 48. 4 5.1 
19 9.2 21 10.1 40 19.3 58.5 3.0 
43 8.9 80 16.6 47 9.8 62.7 2.1 
12 14.0 14 16.3 6 7.0 61.6 1.2 
27 7.4 105 28.9 1 3 19.6 43.8 
accede ehictiaalinaamiiinas teckel 1 2 iitiioneiieieenedus ema 46.9 50.0 
62 2.2 299 10.7 20 7 20. 4 66.0 
14 1.2 137 BE Beck ea censighad escheat reel 12.3 74.4 
1 2.2 3 6.7 4 8.9 60.0 22. 2 
5 11.4 3 6.8 14 31.8 47.7 2.3 
SO OO EES) OS SO OOS OE ESS 
312 12.5 516 20.7 590 23.7 37.8 5.3 
48 12.3 58 14.9 142 36. 4 33.3 3.4 
65 7.8 287 34.3 172 20. 5 34.8 2.6 
45 16.2 24 8.7 62 22.4 45.8 6.9 
31 16.8 49 26.6 37 20.1 26.1 10.3 
28 20.4 22 16.1 14 10.2 40.9 12.4 
53 14.3 32 8.6 136 36. 8 34.6 5.7 
22 11.8 27 14.5 18 9.7 55.4 a8 
20 17.9 17 15.2 9 8.0 53.6 5.4 
1 Includes dismissal for want of prosecution, default judgment, consent judgment, 3 Includes cases in both the District Court for the Territory of Alaska which was 
and consent dismissal. abolished on Feb. 20, 1960, and in the U.S. District Court for the District of Alaska, 
* Does not include mental health and district training school cases. which was organized that day. 


Tasie C-5.—Time intervals from filing to Eapetine of civil cases! in which a trial was held, terminated in 86 U.S. district courts during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by district 





Interval, filing to disposition 









Nonjury trials 







































da | 3 g | 28 g.| 28 gf a. 23 
oe | 8 33 | 25 g2| 35 | 55155 2 
ss ge 23 Be 5—_ Be ge 5a 32 
= ae ae Ja | 
Total, 86 districts............ 4,979 | 409 32.1 271 
12 metropolitan districts #_.......- 2, OBS 20. 2 
74 OfRet Gistricts... denaccopccocecha« 2, 891 40.7 
District of Columbia 4............- 209 113 | 11.7 
ist circuit........ hue socbean 235 
a 901 —~St— i OT 18d (Sickie 
gee icsnwdicgacemeeae 7 
Sw Patarabire. 5... nac-caccce} ~ 19 Jocansd 
po La a SO Jenasad 
gE Ae 49-4 2400 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste C-5.—Time intervals from filing to disposition of civil cases! in which a trial was held, terminated in 86 U.S. district courts during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by district—Continued 








Interval, filing to disposition 










Total trials Jury trials 


Nonjury trials 
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Circuit and district g §4|§ g ea 
o n - °o =o 
Belgzlz2,| 2/2 |2-)=2|g2/ael2.| 2/2 |2- Evjet|2.| 8/2 |2./#8 
eS /28/S3] & |e. | ee] 98) 2S | 28) Se] & le. | ee e2/SE(S8!] & |e. | se] g& 
= |e eo a SSis Cem | oom ao mh ag atiee oo be o a 
5/22/82] & | 85) BP} 82/85/28) 82] S | 86) 82 $5/¢&/2>] 3 | 38) 85) 32 
5 ~ Ss >o}] Sa oo © 4 S ° ~ cool Zo Ee S ° &e 
& In le he bene Te te oe mie te =. in le AB hyd F : 
SEE SE ee 676 37 56 26. 4 391 12 29 90 260 | 10.5 
IIL, scresccruiiieeninsilibesaceerashiii 35 3 16 1 3 ihe Ue iint—linapecsl 20 . Skeceecak 00 Oe Beceenclannese 
New York: 
SE cindmadsiiedideowwcaaih 33 8 ccc) 2 pe co a j 
St siccnkdisunabanakabed 108 5 79 2 2} 16| 59) 51] 369] 29]...__. 
ee ieed an taal 420 21 270 7 19 63 
icc ramets stiewkncadd 34 4 i Bsienn: 1 ee. Oe ee 6 | 6 ee!) ee ae | 
I ccstsinivtetnbesitblinmincenentessbell 46 15 5 2 2 Dc eee ne 
|  e 560 48 148 ll 19 45 20.3 ; 
NE lilies sdverinsintiwsitnncsinasitife 13 JS Re D ee 4 eee ee 10 1 2 ed eee are ae AR oe 6 AE oe COE ee ; 
ci ee eo 22 ae 4| 12 15.4] 21.2] 67 |... 
Pennsylvania: : 
SS 181 3 66 7 2 15 13.6 | 35.1 | 125 j_..... , 
ES icscctreraninihthdeninecnigaiia 5 cites ee ie, Te ideeeeiceena «aes ia ee “ae a OMT oe 4 
ap ecccnncsacpalllinasascoatbll 245 15 40 3 11 17 35.0 i 
IR isisiiccscchcettsciintiins 97 172} 13| 40| 76 30.8 ' 
a ccs 38 49 ii 42.9 
North Carolina ' 
i tiinininisseiioninegieel iA Ptanadiovacdsy 1 DB ois e Baiebeiane Bil Ecaeiiaciake sorahneamee i 
OEE eee | ee 4 10 | a 2 lin.” GAP Roki ’ 
I ic cecal 6 9 13 1 2 _} ap 5 Boe t 
South Carolina 
| Re ae 12 16 12 1 1 ee eee nee 
Charleston, ete 2 7 aan S| 10 1 1 ea. $1.2. i 
Columbia, ete.6...........} 22 |...... 10 Q , — I Ba sicnasiceaneie a iM : 
ws SNS cScdécwane 4 a 6 ED Benctipthacomes 4 1 1 de ee t 
Eastern... 5 22 50 21 64 2 12 34 21.9 : 
Western _- 0 8 6 1 7 2 3 Pain nniichoane nee 
West Virginia: 
a a Ee 1 2 2 1 j---.- 3 1 1 Rieoaeulbnaes $ 
ER ccckendipencc~cnbiaad 2 1 4 > ae 3 1 1 id andi et oaie ota at : 
eR ona cee nei sax 394 428} 44| 98] 172 33.2 ' 
Alabama: ; 
I icin liestssacisniauecis desea 54 28 3 9 8 42.9 ; 
NN is iicninnsincienttieNAtinsniocciiseallil i) © Renitiistesndesasos 12 6 5 [inh iecees . en 66! J iecsndelcnameidiabionmcouene i 
iscsi itinisininiadectncnaicesisl.. Ae Mddaiainans 5 oy ES 1 it ibe) PER SO eee ee Oe ee Te ee i 
Florida: : 
Ny dtanitintbehtemnnmaechial STS ee ee ll 4 3 D lettuediencisenasen Loar ae eee ~ 4 - - ~B-deteceackee $ 
CS ncabreithiebosciscpl 77 93 5| 27] 44 34.4 ; 
OE en 9 2] 1 Oe SR i  saieeeies 45 5 18.9 : 
SNE nsstisliccncncieinihsntiicilbninibehenti 15 17 6 3 ia eR rene ae 36 12 8.2 f 
SR iincctcccinaatiniiibonmmmpeibll 6 8 3 3 it ina pelabencaenaee 20 O4-- SO4- § hcisau.... i 
Louisiana: J 
RE cicb cnc datbnbiheaieacbinieps 19 Sr Btnacina 5 14 12, 64 14 21.0 & 
ae lepaaassiabicsaea alsa aici tnnsiecd 7 26 4 5 » 34. DY tsccwex 2 21.7 4 
Northern. beside dem apmndiaaacieaniphs BB: s te Mipathaeiiateee 6 3 aE 7 BU i aN cae 
iid ils chat ileetbiningicodnalie’ 8 35. Ev Tobacen 4 ie fee ll St ST] Riseedatiocace 
Texas: 
i ccaansennaintseaniit 20 36. 37 6 ll 16 45. 43 4 18.5 
ee ie ese re ashen 16 34. 29 2 5 14 24. 43 ll 14.3 
Se 8 14. 51 3 6 23 17. PS Rewsca 2 22.5 
NV .¢hibcsccubiameciasced ll 36. BV Tévcsca 4 Ott oO eae cbaue 21 TRA @ Beabdiabibdake 
NI tistical 129 43.0 204 26 41 71 32. 256 88 11.6 
Kentucky: 
iid Sail 13 48.8 22 3 6 Oe, | Weatecaweeed 19 | i ae |: eee ee ; 
sii oe oie pcos 18 60. 0 16 1 5 Pat Sa. 24 eae) 3. ' 
Michigan: ; 
Se ae ee 37 40.2 45 7 8 14 33.3 72 29 15.1 f 
da dle Caines dal Oo FBS.” 2 Bevskedgwaden See 1 a ; 1@ Enpuhedieaases 14 ee | oe ) eee eee ; 
Ohio: 
ESS eae. Cae ae ae ee 9 6 19 16, 2 31 3 19.2 
Eastern division. -.-........ 5 Bt Beébeban! 3 13 10.7 28 2 20.0 
Western division..........; 12 }...... 4 © Foden dieebean Bh womans 3 © Loeb acclncbebllaenbas i denon Ee. Di eieieshachicchetnnrs 
EE ae a 1 S27 “DD bnesbheilieaed _ a 1 G3. 17 howl aon eee ME | | OS Ronbentinxntes 
Geet... gw: 1S 1 ea: 148. Andbeooan BE lianas 1 Sec TS Bcabackin-pos DM tines  inchwadlsbbanalacsass 
0 SE ae ee Oe B hs £0 dedibacdapenns ME Bd ctwsceAileunhieaal a Oe ck eal eal Wee ttc 6 Oe nemnihedcnas 
PC iilnincccimectebnih. }-OLesaitlinadane BF... ek Batndvealinnitocn Th déneinnsimunabidiel EE. |} S lenchadipaobon DL Rapakddieanenl - . © Lonsctdlpsbecsioceens 
Tennessee: 
Se 7 27 8 6 44.4 36 8.2 
Northern and northeast- 
ern divisions. -.........-. 3 15 3 8 ae) —— 30 7.3 
Southern and Winchester 
ket ~~ ae Shae OF EP lticwedicics 12 BR isteee $4... $4 ccasdieenan Dteseecidecedtinepesel © inobesclasence 
cached | ~“E Bescenel GF “104....i.041-.4-6. SFR. sda 1 | a YY Se ee mee DED otcclemesest & Mitr: etawenieittte 
chet id cee OFedinone 19 ll 5 3. A csincsbaccendinscsed hn | 2 in ol Besenmal 6.0 
dood. oobi 196 21 30 81 64 | 26.0 | 18.1 | 228 18.8 
TDilinois: 
US SERS Sa ee See 18 96 ll 10 45 22.1 TE Manden« 8 5 22.6 
ae Cee ee ere ee SS eee 9 gee 1 Bil 1) Wileodeddlsadace EE chcal 8 3 15.4 
eI 55. tn ccknncakte 37 4 8 14 17 2 2 9 O cacdalidtwudecs 20 2 6 7 lcccnnlencne - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE C-5.—Time intervals from filing to disposition of civil cases! in which a trial was held, terminated in 86 U.S. district courts during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by district—Continued 





Interval, filing to disposition 


























Circuit and district g 82/8 $2) % 83 
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1 Omitted from table C-65 are all trials in land condemnation, forfeiture and habeas 4 See concerning time from calendering to trial is given elsewhere in this 
corpus cases. re} ,. 

1 Where the total number of trials as listed in this table is less than 25, the columns TTneludes Charleston, Florence, and Orangeburg divisions, 
showing “percent less than 1 year’ and “‘median intzrval” have been left blank 6 Includes Columbia and Aiken divisions. 


figures based on less than 26 trials are not consi«iered satel reliable. 
§ 12 districts, having 5 judgeships or more, which have purely Federa 
Seo text under the heading “The Large Metropolitan Districts” for list. 
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jurisdiction. 








Interval, filing to trial 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Interval, filing to trial 
Total trials Nonjury trials Jury trials 
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ache teed 1 2 ee ce eds 12 2 3 eck dthtoa el 10 tacduteossnctioentan Oa cut siss. 
a i acl dl aadestenl 1 On PUNE Acemsene ol cette el Bonen 1 3 ee eee EB ind oonnne OS. Fi tisisklonsnon 
en cdeinciateatanemepineenichteipiasiel 16 _f See 5.4 19 3 DF Accbecictidwniacttioloatestitie 64 dbl $6.1 5.6 
a Eg 40 79j 180 17.2| 196 38 76 104 72| 48] 18.0 
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I 5 teninedntsomenteaat 15 23 95 19.4 95 12 15 42 6 53 #1 27) 22.4 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-—5a.— Time intervals from filing to trial of civil cases' in which a trial wrs held, terminated in 86 U.S. district courts during the 
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Total trials Nonjury trials Jury trials 
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ee eee 44 4 8 1 ll Fe EIS) 
i on in cto nna 45 9 16 10 © L.icncuee iene 
Wisconsin: 
I te. bos ce aneameetia a Ot. Oe BB bewcsshescecl: Bo bacwect Bete Oe: ZF Beeadan ents ott ate 4 0 Re rae ae 
WHEE cet b ec ccepenosnade 30 6 oF E> BMS wet 82). BE: Shin tccks.. sebentsaiuaotes 6 il 3} 20.0) 13.4 
ee eee 405 | 100; 133 70 58 24 | 28.3 9.2 
Arkansas: 
MGT a ren aa cere ae 45 8 6 UMD BT See on | SL RE RET tS icedeadonedea 8 6 @ Biancksleennns 
Ss be a wialnis Ganka eon 25 18 Ot.) B'inackenl tae. Gan ee 1 E> NRE hack eeeewesae 2 S Pcie beeeenen 
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isha ewskcaececmanncaain 69 25 24 17 5 1 | 47.7 6.2 
Missouri: 
NT ee eee ge 99 17 42 19 14 8} 14.6] 11.4 
s)he sk ened 72 ll 24 ll 14 2} 20.6] 10.7 
erat or ee eae 34 6 Tt ME ‘Fi 3201 ta. es. 6B. SC BR hewwscsbenten 4 8 D hexane 
PONE, oo ccceewenscdocncus 18 7 hee) Re 4 OE ee ee ee ee ee a oe on 3 8 £.cs.ciiieeoeees 
OE eon boccvcnmaccondan 10 7 B lncadaslnacoscslaacdininundbel.. 101-1 bncedstbasetanxtadecdans anne Sh cnneuianeindiantle 
Oe eireitt. .- 5 so esses 610 73 | 223 56 87 51 17} 9.9] 10.8 
ae ceonuee 53 5 23 2 7 6 T Vocdeebiwodu > 
California: 
eae. oko SS a 123 6 41 36 5 15 26 10 9} 2.2] 10.3 
RMU, 50 aio den ssnoduy 179 29 66 65 27 56 10 1l 3] 7.7] 148 
Be tice dhs ou thon debs weeeek 30 8 12 6 6 Ot C1 > [Fh apsebeeae> 6 t.cé.4c8atins ibe 
en cca 30 5 6 16 5 3 3 St nck caeeeeica oe 
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oh aS i ea ee 2 BE OE beseech SE) Ei Peceeas er" Bey. Be benenee 1 4 gE 
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1 Omitted from table C-5a are all trials in land condemnation, forfeiture, and habeas 4 Information concerning time from calendaring to trial is given elsewhere in this 
corpus cases. report. 
7 Where the total number of trials as listed in this table is less than 25, the columns Includes Charleston, Florence, and Orangeburg divisions. 
showing ‘‘percent less than 6 months’’ and ‘‘median interval’’ have been left blank 6 Includes Columbia and Aiken divisions. 
because figures based on less than 25 trials are not considered statistically reliable. 


3 12 districts, having 5 judgeships or more, which have ey, Federal jurisdiction. 
See text under the heading ‘The Large Metropolitan Districts’’ for list. 
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Interval, issue to trial 
Total trials Nonjury trials Jury trials 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Columbia, ete.*____..__-.-- 5 : ‘ scab dde  Teirnwdatbencesdt  SeMda<tcslacs eas 6 14 
ES, Santini Cenc qedenconsect ‘ 4 eit coat «ME | «6beHot SBtlegaesekd. . WilonspeRl~-.d 1 3 Ot ncmsaiteidical 
Virginia: 
Rican mesipelinwonibet 6 6 20 
a a ee ee ee ee) eS a, Poe te ee | oe 7 2 Wl csncudtbneids 
Dit eciall 1 
1 3 2 
93 88 306 
aaa Maciel 25 3 22 19 12 | 57.5 
i cin in ele ng dal 4 6 int Mee see dorks 5 Dh ncdiecd ntaceadnbase AL 
ih nctnalendlipomselmanedbcil 4 2 snagaghooneed 2 1 10 
Florida 
Sc claleeatileiinedeibeauinball 6 2 sas iehalll = sine 7 2 3 2 
ane 51 13 18.3 | 10.0] 112 12 30 61 
5 oe. wee etek 2 1 39 ; 
8 me TR | iiewecntencenl 15 5 ll 5.8 
2 Bh | MB.  Diendedinnwsae ) eee Oe Piskdadiesdtace 
13 2 1 y 54 
2 9 4 1 21 
Mississippi: 
is sain sieges sceseliclpn dl RA | Rbseewwtiewes ee | 6) hd 1 iB igice mod! Riberiduwiees 2 1 Ota. ete. 
Ee Si MPSA ES OF) Ba Be Bh: Rb ees i 1 O68 
‘Texas: 

AE LESTER 10 6 4 20 2.3 

Eastern. ---------------------- 9 14 5| 19 7.6 

I itt oti-innapnatinirininnienied 6) @i4561,16.2)] Gi 8) 8) 4] @I124.6(,.2) 2 j....--]...... 2 BO Baccus 20.0 

SI x fstceg et Biche we dick ciated 7) Se peewee. oa 6B Be 6ST UO Fe... 4-22 3 4 Oe Dtwatdoce ua. 

I 76 53 45 | 121 7 
Kentucky: 
SD hacincntincasitiaiemicianiceciid > tes > oe ee ee ee 2 ee ee 4 3 eradicate 
op ssreseakeknced 64. 64-407 444 064 ~44  @@ 84 ~ © fesscctiecescs 13 4 DP Bviitcdinese 
Michigan: 
ee 29 7 20 41 3 
PR eessc musts ccwnccssnsed G4 ~ Biases Disccaq 84 Oh 7 V faccssdeccese 1 1 BO Budiwiul awtine 
Ohio: 

IR in de dhe nan mctencens 6) 46)23.51)14.8;) 387); 6) 5] 5S] 21)29.7)125] sai]  5)--..... 1 25 16.5 
Eastern division __--.._--- 3] 4231067185] 2) 8&1) 27 2] 19)26.0/165] 2] 4/]--.-..-. 1 23 16.8 
Western division.__._...-- Du (00. ibioeee ns Fe (ee. en” GE BD Eeemtedgeedeas: ME 8 Lieccschennase Ba ubadcubtwe 

SS eS 2 1 1 D lesiencieesse 
ES clendancen asad 1 1 1 1 
0 Ba Te iechecibesdccd, SEE, 52 Nencaeen@. (RE TE Bicwtendanedess = WD Poeesncloomnsalesceie 3 
Dayton..........--.------}| 3 ]------] Lj------| 2 j------[------] 9 2 J------] LD J------] 1 J------]------] df ------] ------] ------ B fecsvediow ene 

Tennessee: 
a Bi eine 13 10 
Northern and Northeast- 
ern divisions __.........- h an. Se, fe, sy FO: em ndenieenaegl 13 8 a 
Southern and Winchester s 
aaa ipeaaetcnedpial BD Det ncndvcesss 
14 7 5 
21 28 | 167 
10 7 90 
1 7 17 
3 3 96 To nenasivenins 
1 a SF ixtewasdceexen 
2 7 P diiendDainece 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe C-6.— Time intervals from issue to trial of civil cases! in which a trial was held, terminated in 86 U.S. district courts during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by district—Continued 





Interval, issue to trial 








Total trials Nonjury trials 













































































Circuit and district 5 8 2 Z 3 .. 28 5 i Z z 3 7 53 g = 2 Z 3 . $2 
ave/ 818 Sa{=8|Eeljexu| | 8 la |S2/8/8 gigs Za/=8 
e2/22| 6) 6 |2_|22|g8]/23/22| 2] & | 8. | 22] 8] 22/28] 21 8 18.132) gé 
25/28/31 3 | EE] £8/s2| 25] 22] 2 | 3 | EE| BB] e225] 221 3 | 3 | BE] 88] 2 
os _ — > Ss _ a > 36 — ca ° > 
& 4 ” © o as = & a * © a a = & é ~” © 5 2 = 
h~pabcacetscesiancant wiiwedialnakien 1 linet Nacceiline ewig Bevtroste ia pin beneanent  shciaiialaleiieiaastiiadiionbia eaten laste» 
een hihi diiimicmepaaeeices rel 6 3 10.1 shill en se liaeailelliedetceens 
ce Baas 99! 77} 60 7.1 
Eee Racin waa iitn in pies eiconnee 6 8 11,1 shaiaai ld eieeabark LiatdinielE woaew 
Rcatichindmnhindnapewaaeee 7 3 2.7 iainiledetiavinandal ella onc me 
Leiedinwaw cigiemmeineea 3 3 ecianerreonsl a able cca baa be Sree ee adhe 
eer ae ee 1 piace ineuraslenin deni agen ie Desi So lcnitaieetliiadinitgrints Steel at tose netted dim as ee 
Pel iiienunndamdnaduamuie ll 10 4.1 
silat esenesiaslnisaae ua tamane ee 24 20 6.9 
Fe era eae eS 16 8 9.3 
Sl aa oo ee atensnnaecica nes 2 5 8.8 liege Eeerengialgs paromas eepnocinailiiienhhtiisa 
TP auininnnmmaiecwee 4 1 einer iin eel a ae tal 
rece traead taal a © Renae ean on dpme anew Besdincas os ie apinie donk een iniaianaaiianesie se paeenasilitiediadaliR cia stake 
eee 91 71 9.2 68. 9| 2% 
re 7 13 9.1 2 3 
Lait sib etichaaacieapaial 16 23 12.3 1 10 
27 38 8.3 2 1 
5 10 , & a 7 ee YY ee eee 2 at 8 ees 1 Ri | Gibietocdiieioamene 
& : 7.7 1 BE SE | & Retaeadeaaes 
~~ 2| 2 24.8) 87 a’ i 23.8 | 88 mes ee es 19.0} 8&3 
1 Ea) EP icieadslwpeeedl SE 2 bbusevlechacal 0 ivuceteeee 
5 9 10. 4 
2 Bho Wi bacleeceaul ve. . 58) .48 « £43 bates 
68 43 7.3 
1 1 27 (Se ......1 3 So ae to a icc 
8 7 9.9 
12 6 Re)... Bi “Fr. oy. Piao. wae. ee be Be Be. eaten 
14 6 467, @t... 84.44 5 bond Bato AO hawt: 94° B24. - dba 
6 St Qitttaluccsoal SEE C8 #©b 'O@2 . (O beeeeeivesecel 38 Olean 
11 2 7.7 
8 66... 0 titendoncents Ft, 84 £8. Badr BB eecbincmiess cuss 
8 Si OS heeds MY OO OZ Sb Bettie OO) |S Ipeeceae oS Wiiesasd cca 
1 Omitted from table C-5 are all trials in land condemnation, forfeiture, and habeas ‘ nena concerning time from calendaring to trial is given elsewhere in this 
cases, report. 
weakens the total number of trials as listed in this table is less than 25, the columns 5 Includes Charleston, Florence, and Orangeburg divisions. 
showing “percent less than 6 months’ and ‘‘median interval’ have been left blank * Includes Columbia and Aiken divisions. 
because figures based on less than 25 trials are not considered statistically reliable. 
$12 districts, having 5 judgeships plemayy Rise have Federal jurisdiction. 
See text under the heading ‘“The Large Metropolitan Districts’’ for list. 


Tas_E C-10.—Tracts in land condemnation cases pending in the U.S. district courts epen for final opinion' as of June 30, 1960 








Circuit and district Cireuit and district 
Sl: II an 5.ed ci cgeeincde tec nomwtbes Wiley inn Wn 6s i ih in idedecctathcccchccsnnsios 
ED CO ick. cn nndatitancapalicowadunmeawemeltens COO Mii sth Bic ict Bsc 
isd, Oeant lena, Sanaa, oak Viale tele. 28 || Maryland 
aska, e, Guam, 8 s IR inp ctl cwctn dnbiinaiietenwsaipatindimnianiesciennl 
North Carolina: 
BO OU cia Bocctenedilinendcdssogcbaid 723 Eastern........... to dhs pel Nl thtads ella alpgtteininminiil 
SER dthinonenatencemnnemnanmmtbacnumaied 
en eo ik cicdacttucepettiicoemddhescsosble 57 Win cb chiibencndihticoduibbihiead Miiscmstmmaiinmdein 
aa ce cen a emda 398 || South Carolina: 
PRED... ic. cin cnndobibuccsambandedenedstaldie 240 Eastern......... a ae ee iniencedvalilinmetnatbe einaatinialeeinel 
I te arin eicnnkak bigs utibapdetdisscbebada ee) WO a etschliliercothechitssnis ipa dliches waihadbitiienissteuendidiineiioned 
NG FO alse k a cinrcbant Rthabdidlotiectivesccdcbbud 24 || Virginia: 
J, ae hn lilhiticiencilihllinicidy bie aii apical 
Oe Gi iinciducccnscbiccceitdicccdstucnaubseliie ws  viesinia sndilebiwapiinatiinipm distinainciniptvoelan viniiiandaen 
est 
CNL, Snook an ddiccabekendbepvatatndadbennneeliead 57 eee ee ee bats dibeaciiennenian 
New York: SOGIGERs co ccccvcenconmmmounnss RE EE 
CNN... ccc icnc petits dade shes odedabbewsctlen 95 
SEES oS sn odntdnenohchthscupskandctinessebedete 236 SONG sais oc cindbencndctilinca alll cacidinaamaiaininn aa 
I a 30 
ie a. uct hnidbin baba dade ttensadeliel 98 || Alabama: 
Wate nha btacnhee bent cadebducmupebiege 112 PROMIDE,. cb dt tinda dd snnbubibains lib nillpgiainabianibane 6 45 
=} lethal acl Deki a ancitediel aie ads 14 167 
Oe Nid Pes ccnk tte ctdip dice nkennipankdboas 796 NON os nccth cin ndeneaisemntbumnatie sSkitasilicndiaaiitldatatiass 22 124 
Nis SE tk ev crimp eae cated iabestlien perch slings oa Northern....... wlntambihdznn wacbsiciisalmpdjithibiiaiiaupuiasinind 5 6 
Pl se a pea nabo and Aaa a aan ree aietanarensstiindptoaensiininangemtinmanepeiageancinislitiamaiatiintee: 2% 240 
ennsylv: z — 
IDE iat nk iecsnah ciniceibimansengupeacaueaied NL oo. conducoaeo | cnteidiubanaaueenatanelone 2 189 
ein oil acabibibiedesicecegebnacenpelioies DEI codpiitimccendinncepdibipeatndillneneananta 2% 266 
FRET bic nenighonncbaiiinncansiecncses ER Te ae ee 2 


See footnotes at end of table, 
CVII———202 
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Taste C—10.—Tracts in land condemnation cases pending in the U.S. district courts open for final opinion! as of June 80, 1 960—Con. 

















Circuit and district Circuit and district 
. area 8 te ———~ a —- ~~ — ae —_.npronremenennnonnncwencneconnebwonene 
ich Mitt Rootpiancnestbcosadneandabeenn 
i Res cchannnmmmnindsndeniebaapatasseeschoocsne 
BUGPUROTR. wane eccccsccccccncccccenccsvccecen) 2 (i iT IR fC WSBBBET 222 n neon nnn none noe 2 2-2 ---2-- 22 oe : 
ETRE ES EE, SRE 1 Se ; 
s§s £ SS a iS a ee eis ee ea er ee Ee ’ 
0 EES SS Ee ae eee eee 6 lee ee ee ee eee 
el de iietaiabaaamiiaibceete | ,-- SE - - 2 Me te Bec craccndgeccunpecmesdcodedsaccpebpenenccccce 
DL, dntipnulipadendiocbaisepepcimmcanciionnentinl 
i Methctiindeadbecdnthtpahaimbededbeknensind 
CO ES 784 
Kentucky 
SE Tanne suicninegeenatabigenncidepnndmaconseenel 433 
in cciekennnlalenndpdosksneiioidmewsiphance! i: > (i 22 ceil sumabinencssdoanepddipendmnmcon 
Michigan: 
0 SO OS a ee ee ir Oh 22h) ones dt onde nanendeitinotbussbecsaccsnd 
ne et ee oad 23 
ns en ek eR cicccesiincccccsccccctcccngepecconanccouces 
ST ninnclnchepebncarpabeseitdnnstmeronmbened 27 3 ee ea ae eee 
n oc teats th enesenailiecoantatianite ene tullaapesinab teisiasiniciintall 45 a oe 0. Silda on onl eenee baneenibbrasndsboedbacanen 
a cet 2 39 eet al Bae: lilhcacantglinatidhioendieinines 
a as ace cit ie nceneicetetacheepeeseednctegelliaaitatnetl 44 8 hE eS NEES SE ES Sense ES 
intniiclncitictmccndbbsedpbccesnsabnaduua 2 a 
a aa ED ciel lb cteediad 78 519 ae Leeman 
ED Boel oe heeeetetemndl 30 244 le eee ets Re neelala cal Riereadarocand 
le ais cnicnmmnnseeinmadmadines pamheiantiatel 15 94 
I i ane 4 ero |i Rs cuccisecceksanncntnnnsnminawwenseceose 
Ne A deanna sg ena 6 I cnnnkibinwatniinesckecescebecenndasnnusgnensnan 
cna tnasabetionnapdinuitsdsoameeeccdimiuda 8 OR Sat na inthonenisdbadoassens 
ee re ae ee ee ee in. ee BE EE BED ncrhncceugonccnqunnenahivecuaepekesedeonsopa 
EE SS) EE SS RN PE 12 56 
i nithariceshcethenemniate dim oiicsalints ewiallptpeld: tetuisniae snail 3 BEL» hittin cee inn kc Silesnbhiptonsndideedhacouse 
eer eet ttt eee 
1 Source: Lands Division, Department of Justice. 
Taste D-1.—Criminal proceedings commenced and hnepeted Oe U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
y district 
Criminal defendants 3 : 


Commenced Terminated 


Circuit and district 





ceived 
by | Total 


— | —— | —— |] ——————— | | | | | |} | | | | | 


= NBR SER OCIS RPE 


| |} S| S| S| |] - | Mm __ | — 
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SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ——— ee ee 


ee ee ee 


8 _ 
Queenan 





pawernccnccrccessecssesen 50 1 
jaepnnorncecesunsosssswea 44 13 
petbanccccscccesusccsuane 146 42 
616 ee 
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eee ee ewe wewe rors coce~ 
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TaBLE D-1.—Criminal proceedings commenced and terminated in the U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 


by district—Continued 





















































































Criminal cases Criminal defendants 3 
Commenced Pend- 
ing 
Total| de- 
Circuit and district pend-| fend- 
Re- ing ants 
ceived June | who 
by dis- | trans-| Total} 30, are 
trans- posi- | fer! 1 fugi- 
fer } tion tives, 
etc.? 
South Carolina: 
pS ee eee ee 15 4 16 532 20 552 157 14 
Charleston, etc.®__.........- 6 y 8 337 ll 348 142 9 
Columbia, etc.?_ ...........- 9 5 8 195 9 204 15 5 
We irethdllibncbas ine cccanbeben 9 2 12 210 10 220 34 2 
Virginia: 
RR enti sinipttrancautndias 29 10 29 568 47 615 156 12 
a Ea Ca 4 2 4 333 ll 344 22 2 
West Virginia: 
PE sind cmc nnitasdeddanas 2 6 3 59 8 67 15 6 
Pick dao ncscmccnsnntiodes 1 7 1 316 8 324 61 7 
GONE. 5. dt cede bbion 391 209 8, 348 485 | 8,833 | 2,284 221 
Alabama: 
dh sin crssetsinisincainiton Dose 18 8 490 23 518 105 7 
EES « cighilnnncumdancamsnibbas 8 1 253 19 272 18 1 
I ip Aidise a otsdnn womens iekinnes 9 1 175 17 192 14 3 
Florida: 
IES cians scteninsnansssaandben in 10 4 316 16 32 4 
GS ttiecteinkaeaageeeieal 118 86 1, 301 109 | 1, 410 935 98 
Georgia: 
ci wennnnnnnewnwnnueneda 39 & 733 27 760 205 - 
BE, « nidiedbancs decent ahenee ll 7 331 17 348 33 7 
EE 17 13 487 44 531 171 13 
Louisiana: 
dk canes echt som wren 37 7 527 39 566 175 * 
I > a cliihbecresclps ainin.ssrto deoerrhooss 10 2 291 14 305 49 2 
Mississippi 
pS RS 9 5 207 19 226 25 5 
Pe icbibenundibvacdnantiiinn 14 8 382 13 395 55 o 
Texas: 
I insccigeireai tisha scxsn sheds 22 4 366 34 400 103 4 
cient nia nrectsmnceia co aagosermt 13 i 176 19 195 16 i 
Rais itt te citdnnciiintiins 26 36 1, 004 32 | 1,036 168 35 
I 5: iosen nna insect roreceenieninee 30 17 1, 229 38 | 1, 267 176 16 
Gamal BORG. ccccceesescccssssinccnsf) 83] BW L-ceee 1 Tibet 80 2 1 
IG inc cinseetaninwak aunt 179 55 4,150 171 | 4,321 945 64 
Kentucky: 
aii on thiols ecto iets 8 9 4 8 806 9 815 120 14 
I i) Sis crcccdancciencbab timid 17 15 3 16 404 17 421 20 3 
Michigan: 
sl liaise seclbisib alesis ait 37 35 7 338 855 37 892 203 8 
— a ibadbdiciendaanecinihie teases 5 5 3 4 129 5 134 42 3 
kk cdtibinaisibtamcinskcinioeiied 35 29 0 36 389 29 418 74 ll 
Eastern division. .........-- 29 23 9 29 299 23 322 70 10 
Western division...........- 6 6 1 7 90 6 96 4 1 
Gti tetcnantcrserccen 36 20 3 36 544 21 565 58 3 
gosta crete 10 6 1 10 173 7 180 ll 1 
CT Llama 22 12 2 22 240 12 252 33 2 
, ALR SE PE. 4 2 4 131 2 133 BA Denassihin 
Tennessee: 
ee ae aanhedl 18 404 13 417 223 8 
Northern and northeastern 
Ne ota 12 228 11 239 96 
Southern and Winchester 
INDE ccnidcccseaccond 6 176 2 178 127 1 
I, oS cnineabasnccbamawm 13 316 13 329 Missed 
TE i cxncbwamisivcaababeaed 10 303 27 330 37 14 
DN iis cntnnkniennadl 147 1, 661 103 | 1,764 610 50 
is: 
OE ee a 180 83 655 26 681 339 16 
Rg aie ann sain became 38 14 179 8 187 37 5 
ade oandecccuigeasdennoe 32 7 121 x 129 41 1 
Indiana: 
ccc bnccucedtidddacant 72 9 246 17 263 84 20 
IS iis dciannwadewdennnh 48 15 266 24 290 33 6 
Wisconsin: 
ia teciscinipiciemnncinedinnanuseniid 36 125 13 142 13 155 74 2 
We iicindiswadiuidudsimannty 4 50 6 52 7 59 Mth eninciibd 
CE CR kek cat thdvtinnnnns 1, 611 110 1,823 124 30 
Arkansas: 
OR cciicnciatntaistpintbbonnets 169 13 192 25 2 
TORI. cc ncicarcacarecssdonesy 172 12 216 14 5 
Iowa: 
BOOTIES oo chi cccvenatusddonnct 104 2 12 3 3 
I snc cnaiihiveeaeinneite 81 ll ¥4 6 i 
BORO 50. non ndwteantoncubebapone 196 9 193 8 7 
issouri: 
RAR iin ona dedssacinsctiocssos 302 14 333 17 4 
SS EEE Ne i ES 268 28 305 27 2 
I eh eeudvckaseeeh 128 ll 140 7 shi ascnee 
BVOTER DENN. ... cnuidececceckseccces 92 7 1122 10 2 
ea ee er Se 99 3 118 7 4 





a—SS>.)sO ——S=S_|« SS LOOQSSsSs ae 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table D-1.—Criminal proceedings commenced and terminated in the U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
by district—Continued 





Criminal cases 







Circuit and district 


posi- | fer! 


idee an ribamceiehen 91 254 
a a ee mesmeees 107 283 
ceil 19 369 
Oklahoma: 

IR bake Racine ngnacdjedecies 20 125 

alt cesses meaiigineasel 27 142 

RR sirsihse he diishia oaeneicatetiees 61 213 
ee a a 22 115 
We iicktttinetclngiesi chins 27 116 






y 
trans- | Total 





Criminal defendents * 








Commenced Terminated Pend- 








Pend- 
ing | Origi-| Re- y g 
July 1, ceived final By June | who 
1959 | pro- by | Total] dis- | trans-| Total] 30, are 
1960 | fend- ceed- | trans- i- | fer! 1960 | fugi- 
ants, ings | fer! tion tives, 
ete? ete? 


221 | 1,491 | 5,315 325 | 5,640 | 5, 496 


26 119 713 37 750 690 46 736 133 26 

60 900 63 963 938 57 995 304 77 

90 455 | 2,173 139 | 2,312 | 2,090 76 | 2,166 601 97 

4 30 163 11 174 164 20 184 20 4 

3 26 170 10 180 179 10 189 17 4 

2 164 14 178 161 29 190 36 2 

5 65 167 20 187 184 16 200 52 5 

5 10 150 3 153 123 7 130 33 5 

17 61 181 18 199 182 21 203 57 17 

1 32 128 4 132 132 10 142 22 1 
ames 25 _ & PARE 51 72 2 74 © ‘sfowsiuce 
en siin 1 3 re 6 D lecwimpen 6 OP ES. ane 
irk tea 121 198 6 204 296 5 301 >? Bile. 
ate ible 159 WT tate~n 57 199 1 200 Pe Bicencne 
Jt Te Ea awkias 44 42 2 44 43 6 

2 3 OP Bese dsb 50 re 38 15 2 

37 476 | 1,900 136 | 2,036 | 1,981 177 | 2,158 354 38 

9 116 305 29 334 327 38 365 85 9 

10 124 316 33 349 318 35 353 120 10 

1 18 432 14 446 421 18 439 25 1 

4 49 138 15 153 174 9 19 5 
oceans 32 175 1 176 166 8 174 On Wactdas 
10 80 276 24 300 297 35 332 48 10 

2 27 133 13 146 148 19 167 6 2 

1 30 125 7 132 130 15 145 17 1 





1 Proceedings are transferred for plea and sentence from 1 district to another 
pursuant to rule 20, F.R. Cr. P, on the request of the defendant and with the consent 
of the U.S. attorneys in both districts. 

2In addition to a, ee serving in the Armed Forces are included. 
Only those defendants in t classes are counted whose cases had been pending 6 
months or more at the end of the fiscal year. In districts where no fugitives or de- 
fendants in the Armed Forces are reported or where the number is relatively small, 
the reason usually is that cases defendants of these classes in which no action 
has been taken for a period of 6 months have been “closed with leave to reinstate” 
and are therefore not counted as pending cases. 

* The figures under the heading “‘Cr defendants” are net figures due to the 
fact that defendants ing in more than 1 case commenced during this fiscal 

ear have been counted only once. Because of the elimination of these duplicate 

efendants it is possible for the figures for defendants to be smaller in a particular 
district than the corresponding figures for cases. For the fiscal year 1960 a total of 
1,830 duplicate defendants was eliminated; 1,707 in the 86 districts, 34 in the District 
of Columbia, and 89 in Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, and Virgin Islands. 


‘ District of Columbia figures in this column include fugitives, defendants in the 
Armed Forces, and insane defendants. 

5 Includes cases in both the District Court for the Territory of Alaska which was 
abolished on Feb. 20, 1960, and in the U.S. District Court for the District of Alaska, 
which was organized the same day. 

6 Includes Charleston, Florence, and Orangeburg divisions. 

7 Includes Columbia and Aiken divisions. 

8 On Feb. 20, 1960, the 4 divisions of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
ceased functioning. All criminal cases pending were transferred either to the newly 
formed courts of the State of Alaska or to the new U.S. District Court for the District 
of Alaska. Those cases transferred to the State courts are shown as terminated in 
the above table but the 43 cases, and the defendants involved therein, transferred to 
the U.S. district court (1 from the ist division, 1 from the 2d division, 24 from the 3d 
division, and 17 from the 4th division) are included only in the cases pending in the 
U.S. district court on June 30, unless they have been terminated since transfer. 


Taste D-2.—Criminal proceedings commenced in the U.S. district courts during fiscal years 1959 and 1960, by nature of offense 





Criminal cases ! 


86 
Total dis- 
tricts 





728 | 28,137 | 26, 520 





Dis- Dis- | Canal 
trict Zone. trict | Zone, 86 
of Co- dis- | of Co- | Guam,/ Total dis- 
lumbia d and tricts 
Virgin 


1,051 725 | 35,017 | 33, 104 


Criminal defendants ! 





mm ff ff ff 


181 | 18,677 | 17,330 
170 | 9,335 | 9,095 


246 | 6,883 | 6,643 
128 122 36 


Indictment........-..------ 13, 754 

Tndisment waived. .... & 612 

All other proceedings... .._- 135 
OFFENSE 


Fraud and other theft, total. .-- 
Theft, ete., interstate com- 











le tidak tpnchaibeawdod 518 
B and entering...... 114 
Em Dincabecsuscein 1, 096 
PE acibtinentimmsnineguine 2, 589 


See footnotes at end of table. 





2| 4,870 | 4,324 


51 | 10,902 | 10, 718 











6 727 719 

oe banat 155 153 
1,123 | 1,108 

6! 2,926 | 2,849 








~ oe 
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Criminal cases ! Criminal defendants ! 


Nature of proceedings and 
offense Alaska,? 
Oanal 


ne, 
Guam, 
d 


an 
Virgin 
Islands 


OFFENSE—O ontinued 


Other fraud. =...<..... 
Transportation, etc., of 
stolen property--.-.-.---.-- 
ROH GUE eccesoccdnccucen 


White slave traffic_..........-.- 
| eer ee ie a: | Reem 

Peetu Tax Act.........f- St Bt”. Pr St . Be Re Beiihwwnsncc, 

eee ie a ee ee ee | 





Liquor, internal revenue........| 4,215 | 4,214] 1 j........] 3,955 | 3,948] 7 j.....--..- 
Other liquor, total...........--- 26 26 ES eccrine yon eh oe 
PREC URE Co ccccetal. “SE-B aiceceiscicemecest “ER” SB ilisinveeclsusasaginte 
Tt, CE  Risssasentheteenst «O80 © ikabbanselsosutcthon 
Transport liquor into dry 
Ceubttesesstesseecesccest EOL ~SE Ucccnccenbshunsesneetsredl, soccodisebmeeusiesaesegies SB 5 FD hedwcbcselenascccshdddtsdsiddsienh seen 
DOC iciccknwccssccsinanceset Af DB ticewscnuhennganecluceaataiicancwdccdlonchusaslaccesnebeah) ~--2'15 ip -2 batebhapiacecendatecedaasieiesdelee 





Ce co cscccue || ME ceeead Se ae desencensiveccanekan 
NS eee ee lee | ee ee elke Cg OS ee 
Immigration laws -......-.-.--- 
PUTOOELIOR...w cccccecccceces 
Juvenile delinquency-.--......--- 
Migratory bird laws-.......-.-.- 558 558 556 BD Tocabanup iucosaletien 
en Cer nee) occ cn” ~ GRE) “QE icaccsaskcepcccak” Geet” We Peeebcosiccascte oo 
National defense laws: 

Selective Service Acts... -.- St" F bxccesceciseeuenscl © “EE Se ibaaneletoGnsee 

Illegal use of uniform. ------ 3 i. * PP iestesndlcenaientar 

DET OERecsosceeest " Oh ~  Btvcdtccwabucmeesss . BE ‘Oibistbconulesancuanan 


Counterfeiting.......-...--- eed RL Co ie ee 
— escape, mutiny, and 
tod cnccnp ean ene % 
Extortion, racketeering, 
GG TarOON onc new eacenns 
Fair Labor Standards Act-_- 


PRE otantsacctsceeeaat ee OE ”COB eeecake "See Se Erexeceapne 
Ee eee eee a fn a | a ee eee ee 
Maritime and _ shipping 


DONE cretatedecscacel A | “OR Beemencaal , |] ee. ee a iatilicwcdsetnc 
Firearms and weapons. .--.- 
Other offenses. .........---- 


285 
3 
39 
98 
75 
37 
29 
42 
233 
576 


Es icici nn 
Rinna Aontibitvonnascnel 
Embezzlement, forgery, 

GE I itikaniinadscandne 
DE ccibindénennccntbeos 
CN Bes inci cachatisniaeod inisinaids 
Other sex offenses - -........ 
SS oni incest sent beon 19 OD emremndiines 
All other offenses........... 26 


BZebSs SkB8ae/ 8 





1 Due to the fact that duplicate defendants have not been counted as explained in 3 The figures appearing in this line are the same as those appearing in tables D1 
footnote 1, table D1, the figure for defendants will be smaller in some instances than ofthe 1959 and 1960 reports under the headings “Commenced, original proceedings,” 
the corresponding figure for cases. 4 Offenses committed on U.S. reservations and on the high seas, 

2 Includes cases and defendants in both the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska, which was abolished on Feb. 20, 1960, and in the U.S, District Court for the 
District of Alaska, which was organized the same day. 
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Taste D-3.— Defendants in criminal proceedings commenced in the U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by 
nature of offense, by district 


Liquor, 
Circuit and district Narcotics | Internal Antitrust | Food and | Immigra- 
Revenue violations | Drug Act | tion laws 


Total, all districts. 5, 981 


Total, 86 districts 5, 973 
District of Columbia. 8 
Alaska,? Canal Zone, Guam, and 


See 


g 


NNSN Sse & 


258 
769 
409 
808 
149 
365 
280 

85 
537 
176 
241 
120 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TaBLE D-3.— Defendants in criminal proceedings commenced in the U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by 
nature of offense, by district—Continued 





por- | Fraud and other theft 











































White Liquor, 
Circuit and district original ete., of slave Narcotics | Internal Other Antitrust | Food and | Immigra- 
proceed- stolen Income All traffic Revenue liquor violations | Drug Act | tion laws 
ings ! motor tax other 
vehicles 
‘Tennessee: 
NS ee 5Al 99 1 i, 33. 1! iP Biseckacscesacseues Neil. 
Northern and _ north- 
eastern divisions... .....- 288 62 1 S Joscsccccccsst j+---Mpacectoaceeaeieas Stiai..-.. 
Southern and Winchester 
Gc cesascsvchscwas 253 WP oc asin ta cee 27) SBE’) Vl Sa ere eeaeeeens Oeste. 
i” a eet 375 40 5 fee a ee = =—| |) eee Stee koe 
WHINE SS eS pewentancteneed 305 57 DY . WR Bidsvcusdsnscksboccsncnccel+:. ----.0ieneneoeseenennenan Oh. ivedane 
ee 1, 665 338 48 Wt SR lS Oi eicceeeen 21 39 12 
Illinois: 
PIN ibe pecncavcscpacnenes 20 43°: @Be +  Bibwsnpecssecciemascietes 5 10 
pS Se eee 7 DS hidatccsssumy § - . O:lindeweceseeconneenel Odcsocusk 
NS DR oucccsuencancakvews 7 ai -  -88--(° 8 €essciacsaedtemeenl 6 Pid nnnce 
Indiana: 
ee 1 Rill SBR OLS PRD hiss. bccn Wiibaccese 
Se 7 ai.) Gh... I cnareiiadanaaaniand BE edwston 
Wisconsin: 
a piddicekccnssetiesean C7. . SR ceccesed , I + BE) Sl ~- Sheard GBS icrineinanacs 2 
i Re ee ee 8 Licdsncwceccd eGgpadeNatainckdecnesseenereennetnel TP Ba deiiilitaiaanes 
DIN a cs daccetcnncuacan 54 32 1 5 78 18 
Arkansas: 
PR ibksoscccsesacsumnmes SE -— B Biiikkccikineuedhctcteasensact | ' SOB Dscdeenmemeoueiesenel 6 1 
MIE Kiiiccccssneccausccessy ~eE |. 7 40P Biasemkdesesa Si BE OS. CSR Ricsnadostntebnseneinning 8 bist J cdtcttic 
Iowa 
ee ee ee a ee ee Se OP Bithiecsaicss 
PIES tnicnncacnncusewnaene Die) .. -Qihweniuscsocclaccsescesnss| -- |. Odie ee Ol cncccscne 
eee ll Si.) 52° (OG + - SB icncodeesepeenansonen 1 12 
Missouri: 
SS MAb i siiniiroes ditmenacen chine 10 ct * (4B 2 | Bikiiedesensieaansadonas DD Bieiessl .ccen 
Tbs ccrancnscsnddnowe 8 St §. » ) SE.» ap ieee 2 Osh. n cee 
eee eeererer 13 5 ee ee ee eee 5 TREES | ae 
eee 2 Eb Lndddesisppiulnecdehechonelnseseanamalie 3 4 5 
a eee a a ee ae ee a BD Ridbsdinscce 
ee ae 81 32 a 60 769 
Rsk catitandd hn casddaddeaeeuna 1 4 SF Dhaicaknsaspaeaaeksses 171 
California: 
Bs ins ins skcktninlen dh chatetiakirenane 23 73,4) Sey 4 -S Riweasteseteaeenieiel 22 59 
SS eee 26 Oy? o: GaeE +... -. Biieeksdacccsaedideetenees 16 502 
DE <ittbincinkashncnddpecnkans 2 Sibidencnsckcnshl ,  ' & tsccccdacacacmeubsnasenean 6 7 
NG  dptbbnccccnccncmmmeenbe ab. .- ..--easabpekegt | O° ORE 1 «1 <y.08eeenmedeespaeaeb henna 2 il 
DO licinSdtbewncdccecensdscosed 3 Zit) |B hssdste.cnknBcsacdensceeeesnaaen 5 1 
PE Cithuchacncctnvundenccnont SOT BR kakeakaccceh |) RR, |! BD Rickndacccd eiaheeaegesaaene 7 
Washington 
a iiinccnasccnndotacauas 3 SO hetdcbwcchusel  |-.« <osBiiibamaetaepenedbatiel 9 6 
EE Delihinsnntiviewdbieeneonn 6 BES Bb 6 DB hicccndcomseaieemccnssiepensensiedll 5 
Ph Sak atidnkkncannadoneunen 2 
Alaska: 
EG kcicdiceendaddeessal- . CD Bcondenkuiditiawbnnadunee 
PE Raneccnnensesensecwess)!  _  bincasaccnacetonnacccnnapaisbbumedussanepnwetnenesdlagocnciahe sélncadcasubenc|casschscssielbeeeesehidaligenasaameaete 
ii ecnnkdabaadt ap). new apet| “i intskxcmenuen 
DPciiscasmmaacecael §§| ~Miiideipsiasiie dk ainaie meal 
U.S. District Court...........- 1 
GRR sec ntrdascctiatinsdacnneanedy®~. ~ 19 pcscsncahureedatiianne 
PRs inb keine deamend 53 
Es. imbcnccncnwianenidiy 4 
BE duhastvicunsctddudescdducsh 7 
PT SRG dave x cnacctnadadeiieen 19 
Oklahoma: 
cacankanenduainaace iy 3 
PE dtu tcncantnetanawe 2 
ES ee ee 6 
ET Catan a ovahinmasind tcbitninnae 9 
We POG ici thin Seb innndninwedow 3 
Offenses 
Impersona- | Juvenile de- | Migratory | Motor Car- , on 
Circuit and district tion linquency bird laws rier Act U.S. offenses | U.S. reserva- 
Selective Illegal use tions and 
Service Acts | of uniform high seas 
eo nnctunnocéncancssss 129 1, 464 839 200 74 2, 209 
pe es ee 128 1, 457 839 200 
I a ina .ecdn dae cocaine tah~ Gere ase wrth Beaman scm: ooo agenesis beaten ace nus Obes mieten edema eames aaa eine ei Radia 
Alaska,? Canal Zone, Guam and Virgin 
WIRED. ccceipdmdentencdungecennaocsecell 1 TF ladenccnccaudd da ddscocbanalighackeskaccuacdeaececsehbae 
sa tanncddednadsdsbiieestionenenacsaonneh 15 
a i cans hn ne a iin heated FT neasennsanenest ..- ... AE ©. il Meiede encase DARREAREC TCE) SUL Eeaneincdiinctle 
PTT: J. asctccnet censucesaianuabligunnhaesencusibnanidnckeumil 20 
TNO MIOIING,, «oc nnccccdccccencneddsénpijocntnbsscaccnipoccasccbccwipigguendiducecssy | 8 8° Gh. “9 “Cl1BRiuscckaccseeeeeeeee C= Oe 
TTS Tt SS TL TE? | EE, ee ene) RR 
I aan dacethanakootdeacantatsnt isnesascmanamel Tl lecéndccncceced naccanacces cet Dphuaciamcnkeukibeusasonmmensmenn seniaianmmnet 


ff ff | 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste D-3.—Defendants in criminal proceedings commenced in the U.S. district courts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, by 
nature of offense, by district—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste D-3.—Defendants in criminal proceedings commenced in the U.8. district courts during the Panel year ending June 30, 1960, by 
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Cireuit and district 


BIE nrc cctenancdetapeccad dibeatnedenkekeedbdada 


Alaska: 
DT <<<, achcawennenandingamentenesekeeraneme 
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nature of offense, by district—Conti 
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1 The figures qpmasppsering in 
under the heading for defendants “Commenced—original 


+ Incindes defendants im beth the Distriet Court for the erritory o! of Alaska which 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, the 
need for new judgeships in many dis- 
tricts is apparent from a cursory ex- 
amination of these statistics. The need 
is particularly acute in my own State 
of New York. After visiting the various 
courts, consulting with the judges, and 
reviewing the correspondence from New 
York bar associations and other public 
groups, I was convinced that the recom- 
mendations of the Judicial Conference 
were sound and were backed by over- 
whelming evidence. 

The case for the Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit speaks for itself. 
Since 1955, more cases have been com- 
menced per judgeship in the second cir- 
cuit tham in any other circuit in the 
United States. In 1959, 87 cases per 
judgeship were commenced in this cir- 
cuit, as compared to a low of 33 cases per 
judgeship in the eighth circuit. It 
should also be noted that an additional 


this column are the same as those pai So table D-I 


3 Inchades © 


was abolished on Feb. 20, 1960; and in the U.S. District Court for the Distriet of 
Alaska, which was organized that 


day. 
lorence, ont Orangeburg divisions. 
isions. 


4 Includes Columbia te Aiken div 


month is required for disposition of a 
case in the second circuit, as compared 
to the nationalaverage. New York, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont cam be proud of 
the record of this court, in spite of its 
almost unsurmountable caseload. In 
this connection, I should like to point 
out. that for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, the seeond circuit had the 
lowest pereentage of reversals of any cir- 
euit court. in the country. Iam sure that 
the addition of three judgeships to the 
second circuit bench will serve to en- 
hance the outstanding record of this 
court. 

TI have been in communication with the 
chief judge of the second eircuit, in New 
York; and he says this bill adequately, 
fairly, completely, and in every respect 
will take care of the situation in the 
southern district and in the eastern dis- 
trict of New York. For that, we are most 
grateful. 


Under the provisions of S. 912 and the 
recommendations of the Judicial Con- 
ference, the southern district of New 
York would be granted six new judge- 
ships. The southern district of New 
York, on. December 31, 1959, had on its 
ealendar one-fifth of all the civil cases 
pending in all the Federal district. courts. 
At the same time, it had only one- 
twelfth of the authorized: judges of these 
courts. The need, therefore, is obvious. 
As a commercial center of the world, 
New York’s southern district handles a 
very large percentage of the Nation’s 
antitrust, patent, and trademark cases. 
By their nature, these eases are ex- 
tremely time consuming. Thus, when 
we hear that there are over 11,000 civil 
cases on this court’s calendar, we must 
also remember that many are of an ex- 
tremely complex and technical nature. 
These are some of the reasons why it 
now takes over 1 year longer te reach 
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trial in the southern district of New 
York than the national average for all 
district courts. The addition of six ad- 
ditional judgeships should have a de- 
cisive impact on court congestion in the 
southern district of New York. 

Next, I should like to turn to a dis- 
cussion of the most congested district 
court in the entire United States—the 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of New York. While, on the average, a 
17.8-month interval of time is required 
to reach trial in a Federal district court, 
for the eastern district of New York 
over 3 years is required. Many explana- 
tions for this situation are given. Not 
the least of them is the fact that this 
district is the most heavily populated of 
any in the United States. More than 
6 million people are living in the 5 
counties embraced by the eastern district. 

The population of this district has 
nearly doubled in the last decade, but 
no new judgeships have been added for 
over 20 years. The addition of three 
temporary judgeships for the eastern 
district is long overdue, and is desper- 
ately needed in order to insure that the 
people it serves in Brooklyn, Queens, 
Long Island and Staten Island will have 
reasonably prompt justice. 

During 1960, 15 visiting judges came 
to the eastern district. As a result of 
this invasion force, over 700 civil cases 
were disposed of through the use of pre- 
trial conferences. The resident judges 
of the eastern district and the visiting 
judges are certainly to be commended 
for reducing the waiting time for trial 
from almost 4 years to 3 years. This is 
a step in the right direction, but the ad- 
dition of two more judgeships is still of 
critical importance. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp some statistical material and 
studies, prepared by the Judicial Confer- 
ence, pertaining to the Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, the U.S. District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, and the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue JvupictaL BUSINESS OF THE COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit? has much the heaviest caseload per 
judgeship of any of the 11 courts of appeals. 


Since 1938 it has had six judgeships. The 
Judicial Conference of the United States for 





1 The second circuit includes the States of 
New York, Connecticut, and Vermont. 





i The cases pen at = 
expired. The pending figures f 
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several years has been recommending two 
additional positions, and in March 1960, the 
recommendation was increased to three. 
For the past 5 years the number of cases 
filed per judgeship in this circuit compared 
to the national average has been as follows: 


Cases filed per judgeship 
Second National 


Fiscal year: circuit average 
Dial ai chess sierabb baw 77 53 
ST aac ti oii aial ts ey ax erin apes casper even 89 54 
el ctnugidha bilan esenictpioasisenin 85 54 
acest tal lini tt nite saasen clinicians wn 87 55 
a ee 97 57 


The number of cases filed per judge has 
been well over 50 percent more than the na- 
tional average during the above period. In 
spite of this fact the court by extraordinary 
efforts has managed to keep from getting 
too far behind, although the pending case- 
load has increased from 154 at the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1955 to 375 at the end of 
fiscal year 1960. In other words, it has more 
than doubled during that period. 

The court disposes of its business rather 
expeditiously but in late years, due to the 
heavy caseload, there has been some slowing 
up as disclosed by the median time interval 
from docketing to final disposition. In 1955 
that median time was 5.1 months compared 
with the national median of 7.3 months. 
In 1960, however, the median in the second 
circuit had grown to 7.5 months compared 
with the national median of 6.8 months. 

In the fiscal year 1960, 582 cases were filed, 
554 were terminated, and the pending case- 
load at the end of the year was 375. During 
that period, the number of cases filed in this 
court was larger than in any other court of 
appeals. The pending caseload at the end 
of the fiscal year was greater than in any 
other court of appeals, except the ninth 
circuit. 

Help is available from retired judges in 
this circuit and use is also made of district 
judges. The fact is, however, that this is 
not sufficient to cope with the rising tide 
of business particularly in view of the fact 
that the district courts in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, the eastern district of New 
York; and the district of Connecticut all need 
help. The assignment of judges from these 
courts to the court of appeals only serves to 
increase the arrearages in the district courts 
of the circuit. In the hearings before a 
subcommittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on February 29, 1960, Chief Judge J. 
Edward Lumbard referred to this in the 
following language: 

“We have managed somehow to keep up 
with this [burden] by the use of senior 
judges, by the use of judges from other cir- 
cuits and districts outside of our circuit and 
by some of our own district judges 
to sit on the court of appeals which of course 
is a thing that we have been trying not to 
do because their courts are badly overworked 
for the most part. This has meant in the 
last 2 years that one-third of the work of our 
court of appeals has been done by judges 
who were not active circuit judges of the 
court.” 


TABLE 1.—2d circuit 









Filed 


March 3 


The upward trend in filings in this cir- 
cuit appears from table 1 attached. 

The source of appeals in this circuit is 
shown by the following table: 


Source of appeals and Original proceedings 
commenced during fiscal years 1956-60 











1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 
ee 462 | 533 | 506 | 520 582 
Connecticut..........- 21 19 27 20 12 
New York: 

Northern __._..__- 15 28 15 25 14 

Eastern........... 65 58 69 83 81 

Southern.......__- 251 327 255 246 324 

WOOT. «<< cucnnn 15 11 33 28 24 

_ (“as Se 6 5 6 7 6 
The Tax Caust of the 

United States_...._- 40 31 30 34 
National — Rela- 

tions Board-_-.......-. 20; 24 52 50 57 


All other conte and 
commissions - -._...- 10 5 8 
Original proceedings - - 8 16 10 


17 
13 


ak 


If the judgeships for this circuit and for 
the 4th, 5th, 7th, and 10th circuits, which 
have been recommended by the Judicial 
Conference, were all to be created and the 
number of judgeships applied to the cases 
begun in each circuit in the fiscal year 1960, 
the result would have been as follows: 


Cases commenced per judgeship in the U.S. 
courts of appeals, fiscal year 1960 


| Cases | Number | Cases filed 








ase: 

Circuit filed of judge- | per _ 
ships ! ip 

All circuits - 3, 899 77 51 

District of Co- 

lumbi 505 9 56 

154 3 51 

582 9 65 

296 7 42 

224 5 45 

557 9 64 

306 6 51 

329 7 47 

237 7 34 

455 9 51 

234 6 39 


1 Includes 9 ju not yet created, but recom- 
mended by the da Sar Occitan 

It will thus be seen that with 3 more 
judgeships in the second circuit, the average 
number of cases filed per judgeship would 
have been 65 as compared with the national 
average of 51 for all circuits, which is still 
25 percent above the national average. It 
should also be noted that in the fiscal year 
1960, the increase in filings in the second 
circuit amounted to 12 percent whereas the 
total number filed in the other circuits was 
3 percent greater than last year. 

The figures as to the business of this court 
indicates the need for the three additional 
judgeships recommended by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
WiLL SHAFROTH, 
Deputy Director, Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts. 
DECEMBER 15, 1960. 







Termina- 
Termi- Termina- | tions 
nated Pending ! | tions after judgeshi p 
hearing ‘ter 
hearing 





6 of the fiscal years 1950-52 include cases decided, but in which the time for filing a petition for rehearing had not 
1953 and subsequent years do not include any decided cases. 












1961 
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TABLE 2.—Cases commenced per judgeship in the U.S. courts of appeals during the fiscal years 1950-60, by circuit 








22 53 
27 60 
27 58 
28 59 
35 61 
51 97 
42 7 39 70 
38 89 39 73 
37 85 47 75 
47 87 42 74 
51 97 42 75 





73. = 49 34 48 
85 44 20 47 44 
76 53 : 

79 45 | 50 33 50 46 
82 51 55 34 5r 47 





TaBLE 3.—Median time interval in months 
from docketing to final disposition of cases 
heard or submitted, fiscal years 1950-60 


Second 
circuit 


All circuits 


Fiscal year 
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THe JUDICIAL BUSINESS OF THE U.S. DISTRICT 
CourT FOR THE SOUTHERN DiIstTrRIcT or NEw 
York 


This biggest of all district courts, located 
in the world’s greatest commercial center, is 
in need of additional judicial assistance. 
The caseload per judgeship of civil cases 
commenced is extremely heavy; in the cate- 
gory of private cases, which are so time- 
consuming, it was 24% times greater than the 
average for all districts during the fiscal 
year 1960. 

The number of civil cases pending on 
June 30, 1960, was enormous, totaling 11,281. 
This was one-fifth of all the civil cases 
pending in the 86 district courts that have 
only Federal jurisdiction. Yet, to dispose 
of these many cases, the district has only 
one-twelfth of the authorized judgeships of 
the 86 districts. 

In cases that were terminated in fiscal 
year 1960 after reaching trial, the median 
interval from filing to disposition was 30 
months—close to twice as long as the na- 
tional median. 

The industrial and commercial nature of 
the district Ioads the dockets with many 
complicated and t cases—many of 
which require weeks of trial. The criminal 
caseload is likewise heavy and contains 
many time-consuming actions. 

In order to bring the dockets in this dis- 
trict up to date and to avoid the heavy 
penalty that the present congested condi- 
tion imposes on litigants, the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States has recom- 
mended six additional ps. 

The 18 judges of this court handle a big 
percentage of all antitrust litigation in the 
Federal courts and a large share of the pat- 
ent, copyright, and trademark cases, as well 
as time-consuming criminal prosecutions of 
national and international importanee. New 
York is the largest port in the Nation and 
im the least few years about 40 percent of 
the admiralty and maritime litigation in 
the Federal courts has been filed in the 


Fiscal year 





southern district. The business of the court 
has multiplied in the last half century and 
from time to time additional judgeships 
have been added. The 4 judges provided 
for the district by the Judicial Code of 1911 
were raised to 6 in 1922, to 9 in 1929, to 11 
in 1936, to 12 in 1938, to 16 in 1949, and 
finally to 18 in 1954. Court is held only in 
New York City. 

The history of this court from the end 
of World War II to 1955 can be described 
only in terms of excessive caseloads, large 
numbers of protracted cases, a continual 
accumulation of arrearages, and mounting 
delay. The judicial assistance provided to 
meet the situation has been neither timely 
nor adequate to meet the ever increasing 
business. Im 1941 and through the war 
years when there were 13 judgeships for 
the district (including one temporary posi- 
tion which expired in 1943), the pending 
civil cases fluctuated between 3,500 and 
4,500, but by the end of 1945 increased to 
5,800. Two years later the pending civil 
cases. surged upward by 70 percent to 10,100, 
which prompted the Judicial Conference of 
the United States in 1947 to recommend two 
additional judgeships and to ask that the 
expired temporary position be reestablished. 
When the pending caseload increased an- 
other 800 cases in the ensuing 12 months, 
the Judicial Conference requested 4 addi- 
tional judgeships for the district and these 
positions were provided in the omnibus 
judgeship bill passed in 1949. 

Still the civil backlog piled up and delay 
increased. On June 30, 1950, the pending 
eivil caseload reached 11,134 and it. became 
clear that the extra judgepower provided 
was inadequate to overcome the enormous 
arrearages. The pending civil cases in this 
district alone were then more than one- 
fifth of the number in all district courts. 
In September of that. year the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States recommended 
five more judgeships for the district includ- 
ing two on a temporary basis. By the end 
of the fiscal year 1953 the arrearages had 
reached 11,768 civil cases including 9,385 
private civil cases and in addition delays in 
criminal cases were being felt and the pend- 
ing criminal caseload topped 1,000 for the 
first time in almost 10 years. 

In 1954 two of the five judgeships recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference were 
created. The Conference immediately re- 
newed its request for the other three judges 
and supplemented this in 1956 by a recom- 
mendation for a fourth new judgeship. 

A concentrated drive to clear the dockets 
and to secure a speedy trial for litigants who 
certified their cases were ready took place in 
the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 and the number 
of cases on the ready calendar was reduced 
to 821. For a short time, cases on the cal- 


Caseload per judgeship 


Total civil cases 











| Number of 
| judgeships 
| New York, National 
southern average 
brainit maces 18 322 236 
tht oh cil 18 374 259 
Gibttinhdintinaiie 18 364 215 
18 385 221 





endar were actually being reached within 6 
months of calendaring, but this was followed 
by increases in the number of cases filed. 
From 1955 to 1958 this amounted to 50 per- 
cent both in private cases and in all civil 
cases. 

THE EFFECT OF THE JURISDICTION 


While the jurisdiction bill of July 25, 1958, 
was responsible for an overall reduction of 
17 percent in the number of civil cases filed 
in the districts having purely Federal juris- 
diction, in the southern district of New York 
the effect was much smaller, the reduction 
being less than 3 percent. Since the pend- 
ing cases and the size of the trial calendar 
continued to grow, the Judicial Conference, 
in March 1959, increased its recommendation 
to six additional judgeships. 

During the 1960 fiscal year, 6,924 civil 
cases were filed, an increase of 6 percent 
over the previous year. Thus, the entire 
decrease of 1959 has already been more than 
made up. Of the civil cases filed in 1960, 
6,000 were private cases, a new high. 

Despite strenuous efforts on the part of 
the district judges, who, in the fiscal year 
1960, disposed of an average of 366 civil 
cases per judge in contrast with the national 
average of 222, the cases on the calendar 
have likewise increased and on October 31, 
1960, amounted to 2,888, having risen from 
821 on June 30, 1957. 

One of the current difficulties of this dis- 
trict, as has been noted, is the number of 
long and complicated protracted cases which 
often require long trials but which inevitably 
take much more time of the judge in cham- 
bers than is required to be spent in court. 
Judge Ryan has assigned many of these 
cases to individual judges for handling out- 
side of the master calendar, and he esti- 
mates that about 150 of such cases which 
should be assigned individually are recefved 
each year. He has furnished a list of 26 
Government antitrust cases coming within 
this category, which were pending Decem- 
ber 8, 1959, with some comments concern- 
ing them, which is attached as exhibit A. 
Some of these cases are now terminated. 

The need in this district is fully apparent 
from the following statistical tables and 
the additional and more elaborate tables 
which are attached: 


Civil cases filed, terminated, and pending 





Fiseal year Com- Termi- | Pending 
meneced | nated f Jume 30 

5, 033 7, 162 8, 205 

5, 790 5, 8, 569 

6, 727 4, 897 10, 399 

6, 549. 6,011 10, 927 

6, 924 6, 580 11, 281 
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Fiscal year 








Number of 
cases tried 


407 


420 


Median interval in months | Median interval in months 


from issue to trial 


from filing to disposition 








New York, National New York, National 
southern median southern median 
28.8 14.2 17.4 9.0 
28. 2 13.9 18.1 8.9 
26.7 15.3 19.1 10.3 
29.8 17.8 21.1 11.5 





The number of cases pending is staggering. 
As of June 30, 1960, the numbers in the main 
jurisdictional categories were as follows: 


Pending civil cases 


SE ci oe ile acehenenstatblee aiid tenon de win 11, 281 
RS Re he ere eee 517 
I ie deen tpaciimaine 603 
0 RO ee 4, 090 
Diversity of citizenship__..._...-_- 3,777 
I ella iregeerronennrer=s sree ara~aeenrevar ino 2, 294 


In a few of the more important natures of 
suit, the pending cases were as follows: 


a chat ocala extn lovers 9 
Other enforcement suits by United 
a eee goin 127 
Federal Tort Claims Act.........---- 144 
Tax suits against United States_____ 104 
a ila iran extn wwince 165 
Employer’s Liability Act.........--- 435 
i Nien aaew en thaecneripeinthaoense 2, 649 
Sheth iteieerinllicca limnaseienegeerelatihdyeitewes 225 
Private antitrust... .......<.~.<.-.. 43 
Insurance contracts.............--.- 90 
eRe | CONG asin cniinnncs se 609 
Personal injury, motor vehicle_-_-.-_- 690 
Personal injury, other_........-.--- 2,174 


A valiant effort to enlist the aid of visiting 
judges has added very materially to the num- 
ber of cases disposed of, but has not pre- 
vented the increase of the pending caseload. 
The judges serving in this district for the 
last 3 years and the number of days of 
service contributed are shown in exhibit B. 

In the fiscal year 1958, there were 7 visiting 
judges who contributed 137 days of service, 


in 1959 there were 4 judges who contributed 
68 days, and in fiscal year 1960 there were 11 
judges who contributed 284 days. 

If the six additional judgeships recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference for this 
district had been in existence, the caseload 
per judgeship for the southern district of 
New York as compared to the actual national 
average would have been as follows: 


Cases filed, fiscal year 1960 





ND 6 iid tints wtiniwabacedDodmiinonhvdnies = 
I eae 


Chief Judge Ryan has made a report con- 
cerning the district and a comprehensive 
report has also been filed with the House 
Judiciary Committee by six bar associations, 
including the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, the New York County 
Lawyers Association, the Bronx County Bar 
Association, the Empire State Chapter of the 
Federal Bar Association, the Maritime Law 


Exuisit A 


| Criminal 





Number of Civil Private (without 
judges civil immigra- 
tion) 
cmd tens 24 289 249 38 
226 221 133 107 


Association of the United States, and the 
New York Patent Law Association. These 
reports are attached. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILL SHAFROTH, 
Deputy Director, Administrative Of- 
fice of the U.S. Courts. 
DEcEMBER 15, 1960. 


DECEMBER 8, 1959. 


Antitrust cases pending in the southern district of New York 


FILED BY NEW YORK OFFICE 


CRIMINAL CASES 








Title case number Date filed Judge assigned, if any Status 
U.S. v. Consolidated Laundries Corporation etal. Cr. 152-79_......-..----.--.---------- Jan. 31,1957 | Edmund L. Palmieri- - - = in ae ereth, Motion for new 
al also pending. 
Comment: The main issue of this case was a combination and conspiracy among 
linen suppliers to allocate linen supply service customers among members of 2 
associations in New York and New Jersey and to drive nonmember linen suppliers 
out of business. The total volume of linen supply business involved is estimated at 
$70,000,000 annually. 
U.S. v. Linen Supply Institute of Greater N.Y. Cr. 146-319-_ __-..-------._.---.-------- Ger 7 BD ROD hs ons cicesntedcaseenggh Superseded by above-listed case and will 


U.S. v. Greater Blouse, Skirt & Neckwear Contractors Association, Inc., etal. Cr. 158-181_| Mar. 11, 1959 
rtant indictment directly involves the blouse 


Comment: This extremely im 


industry in which one-third of a billion dollars worth of blouses are sold annually 
and it also involves 2 of the most significant issues in the United States today, 
namely, the regimentation of industry by alliances between labor and management 
and the infiltration of legitimate business by racketeering elements. It is estimated 


that this trial will take more than 2 months. 


U.S. v. Irving Bitz et al. Cr. 159-162___-....-........--. 


Comment: This case c 
zine deliveries in Nassau and Suffolk 


on extortions from an association of newspaper and magazin 
$30,000,000-a-year business in the New York area. It is estimated that the trial will 


take 2 weeks. 


a conspiracy to monopolize all newspaper and maga- 
Counties and includes Hobbs . 


ct counts based 
e deliverers doing a 


CIVIL CASES 


U.S. v. The Watchmakers of Switzerland Information Center, Inc., et al. Civ. 96-170....| Oct. 19,1954 | John Cashin 


Comment: This case charges that a number of Swiss and American watch com- 
panies have imposed serious restrictions on the operation of the entire American 
watch industry and particularly on its capacity to carry on its production of such 


national defense items as fuses, timing mechanisms, 
merce involved is alleged to total $225,000,000 annu: 


wel bearings, etc. The com- 
y. The restraints alleged in- 


clude regulation of the type and volume of American watch and watch part produc- 
tion, prohibition on entry into and technical or financial assistance to American 
watch manufacturers, black listing of American watch companies, fixing of price 
levels and conditions of sale in the United States of Swiss watches, and control of 
both the U.S. import and export of watches and watch parts. It is estimated that 


the trial will take at least 4 weeks. 





be dismissed by Government after its 
conclusion if convictions are affirmed. 


sdbidisaathste Active motion practice. 


One defendant, Bitz, has pleaded guilty 
and has been sentenced to fines totaling 
$45,000 and to 2 5-year prison terms 
which are to run concurrently. The re- 
maining parties are preparing for trial. 


Many defendants are about to enter into 
consent judgments —— others are pre- 
paring to proceed to trial. 









; 
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Exuisit A—Continued 
Antitrust cases pending in the southern district of New York—Continued 
FILED BY NEW YORK OFFICE—Continued 


civ. casEs—Continued 


Title case number 


U.S. v. Federation Suisse des Associations de Fabricants d’ Horlogerie etai. Div. 105-210...| Dec. 


Comment: This complaint alleges a combination of domestic and foreign manu- 
facturers who have agreed to be bound by restrictive provisions covering the use of 
watchmaking machinery. The operation of a Swiss cartel as it affects the use of 
watchmaking machinery in the United States and the extent of the power of the U.S. 
courts to eliminate such restrictions are involved. It is estimated that the trial of 
this case will take 3 months. 

U.S. v. Fish Smothers Trade Council, Inc., et al. Civ. 103-358...........----.---------- 

Comment: This case involves an estimated $10,000,000 of annual commerce in 
smoked fish. It is designed to secure an expression of law in this circuit on the 
application of the Sherman Act to unions seeking, through agreement with pro- 
ducers, to boycott wholesalers who buy and sell fish unless such wholesalers become 
union members and agree not to compete for customers, 

U.S. v. United Scenic Artists Local 889, ete. Civ. 118-92........-............--.-..----- 

Comment: This case involves attractions in the legitimate theater grossing more 
than $50,000,000 annually. It charges an agreement between a labor union and a 
group of independent businessmen who are designers of scenery, costumes and 
lighting. The theory of the complaint is that these designers have assumed the 
guise of employees by joining the union and have engaged in fixing prices and boy- 
cotting nonmember designers. It is estimated that the trial will take 3 weeks. 

OT .8. v. Tas Teor Coma. Cit. Gai We a Gaencenc catnccussensietkeciewsccneb sensuous 

Comment: The Hoover Co., a major vacuum cleaner manufacturer, is charged 
with conspiring with its retail dealers to maintain high and arbitrary retail prices. 
The case has importance and public interest because it affects the prices of a signifi- 
cant household item. It is estimated that trial will take 2 weeks. 

U.S. v. General Electric Company, Westinghouse Electric Corporation and N. V. Philips’ 
Gloeilampenfabrieken. Civ. 140-157 

Comment: This case charges that General Electric, Westinghouse and Philips of 
Holland have participated in a patent pool in Canada which has resulted in the ex- 
clusion of all radio-television imports into Canada from the United States. The 
Canadian radio-television market from which U.S. manufacturers are alleged to be 
excluded is a $180,000,000 per year market. It is estimated that trial of the case will 
take approximately 6 weeks. 

U.S. v. Auto Glass Dealers Association, Inc., et al. Civ. 147-53_......-.---.------------ 

Comment: This case seeks to enjoin trade association price fixing in the field of 
automobile glass replacement. ‘The case has public interest because the cost of re- 
placing broken automobile glass has a direct effect on the cost of automobile insur- 
ance, especially since the advent of compulsory insurance. It is estimated that trial 
will take 4 weeks. 

U.S. v. Audemars, Tne. ONO. Olv. MOG. ci icececwcudealeesh bo cacccesbe nse 

Comment: This case charges a conspiracy between a manufacturer of high fidelity 
and stereophonic records and tapes and its distributors to control consumer prices 
and to eliminate competition between distributors. It is alleged that this practice 
is enforced by group boycotting and other predatory measures. It is estimated that 
trial will take 10 days. 


DECEMBER 8, 1959. 





| Date filed Judge assigned, if any Status 
Ee nc cpannensanaccdaneneens Settlement negotiations in progress. 
Sept. 28, 1955 | Judge Ryan__-....---_..| Sub judice. 
Mar. 5,1957 | Irving Kaufman---_-_-.._.| In pretrial stages. 
Baa. Tt, WI Goode ted oss Settlement negotiations in progress. 
DR Da rctict in cncsnngnnecaikes Settlement discussions taking place with 
2 of 3 defendants. 
wae 0 000DE. iisessccasae es cidin Settlement negotiations in progress. 
an DG) COs ai A cee tatjels dase Trial preparation continuing. 





FILED BY WASHINGTON STAFFS 
CRIMINAL CASES 





U.S. v. American Smelting and Refining Company eal. Cr. 169-150_.....-......-.----- 
Comment: This is a price-fixing case in the field of typemetals. One defendant 
has pleaded nolo and the remaining defendant has filed motion to dismiss on the 
ground that its criminal prosecution was improper because it had earlier entered 
into a consent decree with the Government. Ifthe remaining defendant loses this 
motion, it is expected then to plead nolo. 
U.S. v. J. M. Huber and Western Newspaper Union. Or. 159-149........-...-.-------- 
Comment: This is a Se case in the field of printers’ ink. One defendant 
has pleaded nolo and the remaining defendant has filed a motion to dismiss on the 
same ground as in American Smelting above. Again the remaining defendant is 
expected to plead nolo if it loses its motion to dismiss. 








U.S. v. American Smelting and Refining Co. et al. Oliv. 88-249..........-..--.....------ 
Comment: The 2 largest lead producers in the United States were c with 
restraining, attempting to monopolize and monopolizing interstate and foreign 
trade and commerce in production and sale of primary lead. Annualsales involved 
approximate $55,000,000. 
U.S. v. Pan American World Airways, Inc., etal. Civ. 90-259.....-........-..-.---..- 
Comment: The case attacks the common ownership of an airline by a compe 
airline and a steamship commeny and charges allocation and monopolization 
South American markets. The case is of substantial . ocr because it affects 
freight and passenger commerce between the United States and South America, 
the value of which is estimated at more than $100,000,000 annually. 
0.8. v. Conmaental Can Cy... Fa0.4 6 Gis: CRW, DE Mit kecwdccogcnce cece cnascacectctuanes 
Comment: oa ease charging Continental Can and Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
with violation of Clayton Act, sec. 7. Continental Can, with total sales of approxi- 
mately $666,000,000, seeks to acquire assets of Hazel-Atlas, largest manufacturer of 
widemouth glass bottles and second largest manufacturer of glass containers, with 
total sales of $80,000,000. It is estimated that trial will take 1 month. 
A gee a Ae RP ee 
Comment: A merger case charging Continental Can with acquiring Robert Gair 
Co. in violation of sec. 7 of the Clayton Act. Continental Can has annual sales of 
$666,000,000. Robert Gair Co., a major company manufacturing paperboard paper 
containers and paper packaging products, has annual sales of $134,000,000. It is 
estimated that trial will take 1 month. 
« eew'e; Frcorperdied: Cte 41O-Bhe oi inns < ikssidd co cdsidcibecocttcdncdonkiahaiddons 
6S ET Bee OE. 1 SIF Ce sip act tntnicsacotgtummmwcenpaytotanltudimeall 


Ssss 
RARRRR 
addadae 


Comment: The central issue in these cases is whether the defendants have licensed 
certain feature films to television stations on the condition that the station will also 
take 1 or more other less desirable films. It is estimated that films worth more than 
$100,000,000 are involved. The theory of the cases is that television stations have 
been required to buy unwanted films and thus are showing these less desirable films 
to ~ detriment of the viewing public. It is estimated that the trial will take 2 
months, 


ft E GOTRE, BOE, GG: LEARN uncnnnuncesntssondlinunttnnapscemmbveycspeneneatiiead 
. Associated Artists Productions, Inc. Civ. 119-286.........--..-------.----------]oo--e Pos cckte stew A ES haiti 
. National Telefilm Associates, Ine. Olwis300O08:. cakes co. vo. dat 5 ntl ad DE ditewaint enti ak camedtiiicncttiiatedit 
. ited Artiate Corporation. Oly. 130-QBG... nnccccodwoncegtprccenthdieonewcnséanelonpes Site cceniieinne ieaninnseamel Lsmiutations 


David N. Edelstein..... Sub judice. 


Thomas F. Murphy--...| Sub judice. 


Sept. 10,1956 | Frederick V. P. Bryan-. 


Mar, 27, 1957 
ay, 18, 1967 |..... edtamenabieiatial bone 
0. 


Archie O. Dawson.....- 
oe ~-G0....-0-------------- js 
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Exuisit A—Continued 
Antitrust cases pending in the southern district of New York—Continued 


FILED BY WASHINGTON STAFFS—Continued 
crvi. casEs—Continned 


DECEMBER 8, 1959, 





Date filed 


Title case number Judge assigned, if any 





U.S. v. Columbia Pictures Corp. etal. Civ. 132-86_____...........-...2-22-- 2... Apr. 10,1958 | William B. Herlands._._ 
Comment: Involves Sherman Act, sec. 1 and Clayton Act, sec. 7 violations. 
Charges Screen Gems, Columbia Pictures, and Universal Pictures with price fixing 
and asset acquisition of 600 pre-1948 feature films for TV exhibition. It is estimated 
that this trial will take 3 or 4 weeks, excluding formal pretrial hearings. 
U.S. v. Lever Prothers Company et al. Civ. 135-219_. 
Comment: This case charges a violation of sec. 7 of the Clayton Act growing out 
of Lever’s acquisition of assets relating to ‘‘all’’ from Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Lever is 1 of the Nation’s larvest producers of detergent products used in the home, 
having total annual sales of all products of $344,000,000. Monsanto, 1 of largest 
chemical companies in the United States has annual sales of detergent products in 
the amount of $29,000,000. It is expected that the trial will take 6 weeks. 
U.S. v. Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). Civ. 86-27 
Comment: This case involves the foreign operations of major international oil 
companies during the past 25 years. It charges monopolization of U.S. imports and 
exports and foreign production, refining, transportation, and marketing. ‘The case 
is of unusual complexity and importance because it touches upon the national secu- 
oy — foreign policy of the United States. It is anticipated that the tria] will take 
months. 
ce Rc LI og, ET 
Comment: Clayton sec. 7 charges Hertz, largest motor vehicle renting and licens- 
ing company, with acquiring during past 5 years stock and assets of numerous com- 
— engaged in same business. Operating in various geographical areas of 
nited States. Suit seeks to force Hertz to divest itself of the many acquisitions. 
It is estimated that the trial] will take 6 to 8 weeks. 
U.S. ¥. Kennecott Copper Corporation. Civ. 147-231.......----...---.-..--.---. ee 
Comment: Charges Kennecott with acquisition of assets of Okonite Co. with 
Clayton sec. 7 violation. Suit involves highly concentrated copper industry re- 
sulting = from mergers and acquisitions by all leading copper roe com- 
panies. harges a lessening of compctition in the production and sale of copper 
It is estimated that the 


ie yee. eee eee cee 


May 1, 1959 


June 22, 1959 


and copper-content products, and copper wire and cable. 
trial will take 6 to 8 weeks. 
U.S. Vv. United Artisis. 
Comment: Defendant charged with acquiring approximately 750 RKO feature 
films from Associated Artists and approximately 750 Warner Bros. feature films 
from C. & C. Co. for use in television exhibition, in violation of sec. 7 of the Clayton 
Act. Estimated that Government’s case will take approximately 2 weeks. 
ee ET II) A, Oise entice cnnnccnnaachiiéasucsbentmeapoeseason cial 
Comment: This case charges General Motors with acquiring Euclid Road 
Machinery Co. in violation of sec. 7 of the Clayton Act. Euclid, prior to acquisi- 
tion, was the largest producer in the United States of off-highway dump trucks and 
a substantial factor in the manufacture and sale of other types of off-highway earth- 
moving equipment. Off-highway earth moving equipment is used principally in 
connection with the Nation’s highway building program, the construction of dams, 
airports, levees, the mining industry and other fields where hauling and other types 
of heavy oumpment are needed to move large quantities of materials, such as earth, 
rock, ore, and coal. It is a billion dollar industry. It is expected that trial will 
take 2 to 3 months. 





Motion for change of venue pending. 





Exuarsit B 
Visiting judges, southern district of New York 





Number of 
Number of] days spent 
visits on assign- 
ment 


Number of 
Number of | days spent 
visits on assign- 
ment 


Judge Judge 


Fiscal year 1960: 
WIE LINER, GIIUIID) 0 ooo ncnncendiiniintsnnnceccse 
21 Boldt (Washington, western) _.........................- 
19 Foley (New York, northern) -_-_ 
29 Reeves (Missouri, western) _. 
28 Lynne (Alabama, northern). 
12 Connor (New Hampshire) - 
4 Wham (Illinois, eastern) 
137 || Powell (Wastington, eastern i 
owe _. a 
Friendly (Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit) - 
Moore (Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit) _..... 


og etc iaebteetanancaescsettee eos besans 2 il 284 





Fiscal year 1958: 
Bootle (Georgia, middle) -............-. 
Wright (Louisiana, eastern 
Hunter (Louisiana, western) ... 
Hamlin (California, northern) .... 
Murphy (California, northern) -..-- 
Burke (New York, western) __.....-.. 
Hand (Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit)...........-- 

















ST tt et ee tt et ee 
Pat ae eet pat at pt pall pe tp 


Fiscal year 1959: 
SE  iiidiciininhinianninnininabunienneneeeeibsel 
Wright (Louisiana, eastern) 
Wham (Illinois, eastern) -._. 
Lumbard (Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit) _..............- 






a id 
SoS 


B 








January 4, 1960. 


THE URGENT NEED FoR SIX ADDITIONAL JUDGES 
IN THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEw YORK 
The Judicial Conference has recommended 

six additional judges for the southern district 

of New York; the present proposed legislation 
provides for three additional judges for the 
district; the bill should be amended to pro- 
vide for six, the number set by the Confer- 


ence. 


The reason for the need for six additional 
judges is clear when we consider the critical 
condition in the district. 

The caseload in the district is not paral- 
leled anywhere in the United States. The 
southern district of New York has pending 
18 to 20 percent of all civil litigation in the 
US. Federal courts, i.e., 10,937 out of 63,796 
cases. This means that the southern district 
of New York has between one-fifth and one- 
sixth of all the cases in the U.S. courts. This 





is only a numerical measurement, but it il- 
lustrates the tremendous volume of business 
in the district. 

There are 18 regular judges in the dis- 
trict. The present criminal calendar re- 
quires the regular assignment of four judges 
on a full-time trial basis. The work of the 
motion calendar takes the full time of two 
judges. In addition, the senior Judge who 
has the responsibility of the administration 
of the entire court personnel, including the 
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clerk’s office, probation department, court 
reporters, etc., must of necessity devote ap- 
proximately half of his time to court ad- 
ministration. This means that there are 
approximately 11 regular judges available 
for the regular civil work of the court. 

On June 30, 1959, there were pending 608 
civil suits per judgeship (and this includes 
the full 18 judges). However, the actual 
measure should be the annual number of 
suits to be processed, supervised or han- 
dled per judgeship. 

To illustrate this, let us examine the rec- 
ord, and we find— 


Cases pending close of business 





WED i LOGE he da aicncbnccnanbennon 10, 393 
Cases filed: rat 
BE daiieincee om icetnm nich ont wet 583 
Pb ates cniceddaccad amen. 491 
NE Ses Sc we aricrcnn sien ec tong ction 540 
SIN nS cdpnecncnnncanmaienes 595 
EE kc Scene nuinnamce 2, 209 
BITE SOND ise isi eins otc relic se 12, 602 
Cases terminated: A pati 
a titer ie aaa al en taal anh st 865 
a itn tng tert tarsoes tn haan 360 
iin tote dee oth wa eewos 325 
IR iste ecard 425 
ON i ati inleiia anita deh cabbiak 1, 475 
Pending Oct. 31, 1958_-------------- “41, 127 
Cases pending close of business __ 
GUO IONS bo iwctes csedee ke 10, 920 
Cases filed: ae te 
WUE ee ceacwibadinunddnabadcsced 647 
PON Dias ree et dce crit en tino 550 
I ca tac oc con mwe 540 
No bisa baw edahme mndtimeted 620 
I a a ae a ia 2, 357 
EI NN x a Ses ke stan ag Sriiaae baa pio : 13, 277 
Cases terminated: Pirie 
a dali he idea aes eke ei 455 
BE iii cr tecnksh eracecincsiceimanbeien oenva dene 352 
I aos ei ips snignicesen anes atoning liaten an 333 
RI sia inte d tee anne sens cciegneelinetenc ene 761 
NN i inasia wine nia ahaa Iain apa in eoriel 1,901 
rending Cet, 31, 1000....-...<.<-s<- . 11, 376 


We also know that in the fiscal year 1958— 
59, a total of 6,549 civil suits were filed. It 
may be anticipated, judged from current 
filings for the first 4 months of this year, 
that there will be an increased filing of more 
than 600 suits, bringing the expected total 
for the current year to a minimum of 7,100 
civil suits commenced. We started this 
fiscal year with 10,920 civil suits pending. 

It is a simple fact that during the current 
year a total of at least 18,000 cases will 
have to be processed by a civil court with 
18 active judges, of whom less than 12 will 
be available for the processing of those cases. 
If all 18 judges were available for the process- 
ing of civil cases it would mean that each 
judge would have to be responsible for the 
processing of at least 1,000 cases a year. 

But this presents only part of the situa- 
tion. It is merely a quantitative appraisal 
of the situation. When we consider the 
nature of the litigation in the southern dis- 
trict the problem becomes even more dif- 
ficult. Out of the entire iitigation in the 
United States, 35 percent of Government 
antitrust cases are pending in the southern 
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district. Between 40 and 45 percent of the 
private antitrust suits are pending in this 
district, as well as 50 percent of the admiralty 
actions. 

Of the 10,920 suits pending on June 30, 
1959, we find that 237 were patent suits, 
and 129 were suits filed under the antitrust 
laws. These are classic long and compli- 
cated suits. In addition, 736 were diversity 
suits filed on claims of breach of contract, 
and at least 25 of these are long and pro- 
tracted suits. While there is no break- 
down of Robinson-Patman Act suits, it is 
safe to say that about 3 percent of the 891 
suits filed involving other than specific Fed- 
eral questions, are Robinson-Patman Act 
suits, which are long and complicated suits. 
A most conservative estimate is that on 
June 30, 1959, at least 300 of the pending 
10,920 suits are long and complicated suits, 
each of which should have been assigned 
to a single judge shortly after filing. At 
this time about 80 civil suits of this nature 
are so individually assigned and more than 
200 suits of this nature should be assigned, 
but this cannot be done because of a shortage 
of judges. 

In addition, we may expect that from 2 
to 3 percent of the current year filings of 
the total of 7,000 suits—or at least 150— 
will be long and complicated suits which 
should be assigned to a single judge at an 
early date. This means that during this 
fiscal year the court will have to process 
some 450 long and complicated suits out of 
the total caseload of 18,000. The burden 
is intolerable and cannot be properly han- 
dled with our present number of judges. 

It is estimated that one suit (Civ. 105- 
146) will take 8 months to try. One private 
antitrust suit seeks damage of $14,382,996 
(Civ. 85-239); another of $87,690,000 (Civ. 
85-258); another of $792,361 (Civ. 69-217); 
another of $6,075,000 (Civ. 144-280); an- 
other of $8,125,137 (Civ. 87-361); and these 
are only a few of the many. The fields of 
industries involved in the suits range from 
bottled baby foods and bananas, to copy- 
right music, watches, radio tubes, com- 
puters, television broadcasting, color photog- 
raphy, prizefight promotion, and smelting 
of lead and copper cables. 

The admiralty suits, numbering 2,376 
(which is exclusive of Jones Act and personal 
injury suits), are 40 percent of the admiralty 
suits pending in the Federal courts of the 
Nation. Here we have most of the major 
maritime disasters, and these suits involve 
hull damage, cargo damage, and charter 
parties (besides personal injury and death 
claims). 

The Judicial Conference has properly rec- 
ommended the use of pretrial in substan- 
tially all civil cases, in order to keep abreast 
of the mass of litigation. 

It is generally recognized that to prop- 
erly pretry the average lawsuit one judge 
would be limited in output to a monthly 
product of not more than 125 pretrials. In- 
deed, many complicated suits require one 
or more days to pretry. Taking 125 pre- 
trials as an average monthly output for a 
judge, with about 600 filings per month, it 
would take 5 judges just to keep abreast of 
the current filings. This does not take care 
of the pretrials required in the pending 11,000 
civil suits. 

Of course, we should have more intensive 
use of pretrial procedure but it simply can- 
not be done with our present organization 
both on the bench and in the clerk’s office. 

When we appraise the situation in terms 
of the judicial manpower required by the 
volume and type of litigation the minimum 
judicial requirement is 24 judges. The fur- 
ther observation must be made that no spe- 
cial provision has been made for the han- 
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dling of the long and protracted civil suits; 
either for pretrial supervision or actual trial. 
It is hoped that these suits can be worked 
on and tried by the judges while they are 
assigned to trial parts. It must be noted, 
too, that the 4 judges assigned to pretrials 
will be kept busy on the current annual 
7,100 civil suit inflow; we anticipate that 
with the constant trials and incident trial 
pretrials, the court will be able to bring the 
discovery pretrials up to current filings 
within 2 years. The senior judges and the 
visiting judges will fill in for the regularly 
assigned judges when ill or when unable to 
accept their regular assignment because of 
a long trial or an accumulation of work 
which requires research, reading and writing 
in chambers. Thus, they will function as 
an emergency corps to relieve and to par- 
ticipate in the disposition of suits on a par- 
ticular calendar which may be falling be- 
hind. 

We know that the volume and the pro- 
tracted type of litigation will continue to 
grow and increase; and as our calendars 
become more and more current, we may 
expect this increase to be even larger. A 
court with calendars which are current at- 
tracts litigation which might be filed other- 
wise in another forum where trial will be 
delayed. Experience also teaches that in 
every period of economic adjustment or 
recession, private settlements without liti- 
gation become fewer, settlement of suits in 
court slow down, reorganization of business 
enterprises increase in number and there are 
more criminal prosecutions. The greatest 
impact is felt in the metropolitan districts 
and particularly in the southern district of 
New York. 





REPORT ON THE NEED FOR Six ADDITIONAL 
JUDGES FOR THE U.S. District CouURT FoR 
THE SOUTHERN District oF New YorkK 


(Submitted by the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York; New York County 
Lawyers’ Association; Bronx County Bar 
Association; Federal Bar Association, Em- 
pire State Chapter; the Maritime Law 
Association of the United States; New 
York Patent Law Association) 

The bar associations submitting this re- 
port are deeply concerned over a threatened 
breakdown in the administration of justice 
in the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York because of an insuf- 
ficient number of judges in that court to 
handle its ever-growing business. Our mem- 
bers, whose practice constitutes the primary 
work of the court, firmly believe that unless 
Congress promptly enacts legislation creat- 
ing six additional judgeships for the south- 
ern district of New York, as recommended 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, such a breakdown may occur. 

While the need for additional judges is a 
problem which is not confined to the south- 
ern district of New York alone, the southern 
district is unique in terms of the volume and 
character of the matters that come before it, 
and should be treated as such. Not only 
does this court handle a greater volume of 
business than any other Federal district 
court, but, situated as it is at the hub of the 
Nation’s largest economic, shipping and fi- 
nancial center, this court is constantly being 
called upon to decide matters of vital and 
unusual importance to the country at 
large—matters involving more complex and 
difficult factual and legal problems than 
those found on the dockets of most other 
Federal district courts. Such matters, 
whether disposed of before or after trial, in- 
evitably require more time than the rela- 
tively simpler cases that characterize most 
other Federal dockets. 
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As of July 1, 1959, out of the Nation’s total 
Federal civil caseload of 56,430: cases this 
district alone had pending before it 10,937 
civil cases. But, as indicated above, bare 
statistical data concerning the number of 
cases pending does not give the full measure 
of judicial output because in this caseload 
there is an unusually large percentage of 
highly complicated matters which will take 
far more time to dispose of than the ordinary 
cases. This load includes 33 Government 
antitrust cases, or over one-third such cases 
pending in the country; 237 patent suits, 
constituting almost one-fifth of all such 
cases in the United States; 2,376 admiralty 
proceedings (exclusive of Jones Act personal 
injury cases) representing over two-fifths of 
all admiralty matters on file in the Federal 
courts; 117 private antitrust suits, or about 
20 percent of all such litigation in the Fed- 
eral courts, and approximately 25 Robinson- 
Patman Act cases.” 

Likewise high is the percentage of other 
cases that involve complex fields of indus- 
try, services, and enterprises, ranging from 
bottled baby foods and bananas to copy- 
right music, watches, radio tubes, com- 
puters, television broadcasting, color photog- 
raphy and prize fight promotion. These 
suits are of the type referred to colloquially 
by bench and bar as the big case. Estimates 
of trial time required range from several 
weeks to almost a year per case, and the 
amounts of damages claimed run in many 
cases to over a million dollars each. 

The implications of this unique type of 
caseload may be gathered by reference to 
some examples. In the admiralty field, for 
instance, the much publicized limitation of 
liability proceedings affecting the SS 
Andrea Doria and the MV Stockholm are 
recorded statistically as only two cases. 
However, they actually represent a vast num- 
ber of separate suits, one for each claim, 
and in these two cases there were approxi- 
mately 3,500 claims filed, many of which 
involved settlement of infants’ and deceased 
persons’ claims. 

The recent Bethlehem-Youngstown Steel 
merger case, a Government antitrust suit 
tried in the southern district before Judge 
Edward Weinfeld in 1958, is another typical 
example. There a motion for summary 
judgment (see United States v. Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., 157 F. Supp. 877 for decision) 
required for court to consider affidavits, 
exhibits, and briefs exceeding 400 pages. 
Despite complete cooperation on all sides 
to shorten the trial through pretrial con- 
ferences and stipulations (one of which was 
600 pages long) the trial record ran to 12,000 
pages and required the judge to spend a very 
substantial part of 6 months in chambers 
before handing down an 88-page decision 
(at 168 F. Supp. 576), plus 199 pages of 
findings of fact and conclusions of law. 

The statistics in the Government suit 
against the investment bankers, United 
States v. Henry S. Morgan et al., 118 F. Supp. 
621 (SDNY 1953), tried before Judge Medina, 
reveal the true character of the big case. 
That case involved 6,848 pages of pretrial 
depositions, interrogatories and orders; 
10,640 pretrial exhibits, consisting of 43,252 
pages; 196 pretrial and interim motions, 
briefs and memoranda, plus 376 separate 
charts and tables prepared by the parties, 
totaling 3,846 pages; 309 courtroom days of 
trial, plus 25 days of off-the-record confer- 





1Unless otherwise noted, all figures are 
taken from the Annual Report of the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, Washington, D.C., September 1959. 

2Estimated by Chief Judge Sylvester J. 
Ryan. 
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ences between court and counsel; 23,962 
printed pages of trial transcript; 4,469 trial 
exhibits totaling 20,474 pages plus 2,967 
pages marked for identification; 417 pages 
devoted to the court’s opinion. 

Yet the Morgan case would be counted 
as but one case in statistical records. 

In his “Field Study of the Operations of the 
U.S. Courts—Report to Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee,” April 1959, Mr. Paul J. 
Cotter stated that the problem of the com- 
plicated case exists to a high degree in this 
district, and that it has the largest number 
of long and complicated cases in the country. 
Such litigation demands much more of a 
judge’s time and intellect than the hours 
spent on the trial itself. Before trial the 
parties usually present difficult factual and 
legal questions by way of a series of motions 
accompanied by voluminous papers and 
briefs which must be studied for a consid- 
erable length of time in chambers before 
they can intelligently be decided. During 
trial many more hours must be spent analyz- 
ing minutes and exhibits and preparing jury 
charges; and in nonjury cases (which are 
customary in the complicated patent and 
admiralty proceedings, and in many antitrust 
suits) the judge must after the trial study 
the exhibits, transcript and briefs before 
drafting and filing his findings, conclusions 
and opinion. 

In addition to the many protracted cases 
on its civil docket, the southern district of 
New York has also been the venue for an 
unusually large number of so-called big 
criminal cases, such as the recently conclud- 
ed Apalachin trial and the Genovese nar- 
cotics case which was tried in April 1959. 
It should be noted that the southern district 
handles approximately 1,100 criminal pros- 
ecutions annually, which cannot be deferred, 
since the Constitution guarantees the ac- 
cused a prompt disposition; and that this 
consumes the full time of four judges, mak- 
ing them unavailable for civil cases. 

To handle this enormous and complex 
caseload, which in sheer numbers consti- 
tutes 20 percent of the civil cases pending in 
all the Federal district courts, Congress has 
allocated to the southern district of New 
York only 18 judges, or 7 percent of the 
total number of Federal district judges in 
the country. According to the Director of 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
Warren Olney III, “No district is as under- 
manned as the southern district of New 
York.” 

The 10,937 pending cases in the southern 
district breaks down to an average of 608 
cases pending per judge. There are 12 Fed- 
eral districts, including the southern district 
of New York, which have 5 or more judges. 
All of these districts are located in metro- 
politan areas and handle approximately 45 
percent of all new civil cases filed in the 86 
districts having purely Federal jurisdiction 
The average caseload pending before each 
judge in these 12 districts was 321 cases as 
of June 30, 1959. In other words, each of the 
judges in the southern district of New York 
has on the average almost twice the number 
of cases pending before him as the judges 
of these other metropolitan districts. The 
situation as of June 30, 1958, was much the 
same: At that time, in the same 12 metro- 
politan districts, the average number of 





8 These are Massachusetts, the eastern and 
southern districts of New York, New Jersey, 
the eastern and western districts of Penn- 
sylvania, the southern district of Florida, 
the eastern district of Michigan, the north- 
ern district of Ohio, the northern district of 
Illinois, and the northern and southern dis- 
tricts of California. 
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c.ses pending per judge was 336, while in the 
southern district of New York the average 
easeload per judge was 578. And the average 
caseload of the judges in all 86 districts hav- 
ing exclusive Federal jurisdiction was 249 
and 270 in those years. 

Of course, if this unduly large number of 
cases pending per judge in the southern dis- 
trict of New York could be attributed to 
inefficiency or a lack of industriousness on 
the part of its judges, the creation of addi- 
tional judgeships obviously would not be the 
solution to the problem. But the record 
establishes conclusively that this is not the 
case. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
the judges in the southern district of New 
York on the average disposed of 334 cases per 
judge, as compared to an average of 253 cases 
per judge in the 12 metropolitan districts 
described above. A comparison for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, likewise reveals 
that the southern district disposed of a sub- 
stantially greater number of cases per judge 
than the average of the other metropolitan 
districts. The average number of cases dis- 
posed of per judge for all 86 districts having 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction was even 
lower: In 1959 the figure was 236 cases dis- 
posed of per judge, and in 1958 the average 
— of cases disposed of per judge was 

Yet, despite the fact that through a pro- 
digious effort the judges in the southern dis- 
trict of New York disposed of a much higher 
than average number of cases in both 1958 
and 1959, their caseload continues to swell. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 6,732 4 
new cases were filed in the southern district 
and 4,896 ‘ cases were disposed of. Last year 
6,549 new cases were filed and a total of 6,011 
cases disposed of. Thus, from July 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1959, the backlog of pending 
cases has increased by 2,374 cases in this dis- 
trict even though its judges are working 
harder than ever. Any further efforts to 
increase the output per judge pose the risk 
that judges will be forced unconsciously to 
sacrifice the quality of justice expected of 
them in an effort to keep up with the in- 
creasing workload. There is a limit to the 
burden that can be handled efficiently, even 
by the most conscientious judge. If he ex- 
ceeds that limit his very attempt to keep up 
with the excessive burden is self-defeating 
since mental exhaustion will undoubtedly 
have an adverse effect upon all of his work, 
not just the excess. 

The steady increase in this district’s back- 
log does not completely refiect the serious- 
ness of the situation. With an inadequate 
number of judges to handle the entire case- 
load before it, there is a natural tendency 
on the part of the court to dispose of the 
shorter cases first and defer the more com- 
plicated and protracted ones, since trial of 
these cases would consume months of the 
time of the judges involved and result in 
a sharp increase in the number of cases 
forming the backlog. This tendency to 
handle the shorter cases first, however, in- 
creases the hard core of the protracted and 
complicated cases, especially when one 
realizes that from 2 to 3 percent of the 
current filings, or approximately 150 new 
cases each year are of the complicated and 
protracted type. Recently Chief Judge Ryan 
has assigned 4 or 5 complicated and pro- 
tracted cases apiece for all purposes to each 
of the 18 judges and we may therefore expect 
that when trial of some of these cases is 


4“Field Study of the Operations of U.S. 
Courts—Report to Senate Appropriations 
Committee,” April 1959 (prepared by Paul 8. 
Cotter). 
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commenced in 1960 the delay in handling of 


regular run-of-the-mill cases will be 
increased. 

Nor have efforts on the part of Congress 
to stem the engulfing tide of new cases being 
brought in the Federal courts met with suc- 
cess in the southern district of New York. 
When Congress passed the Jurisdictional Act 
of July 25, 1958, which raised the minimum 
jurisdictional amount from $3,000 to $10,000 
in diversity cases, it was anticipated that this 
would result in a sharp decrease in the num- 
ber of such cases being brought in the 
Federal courts, because, of the 67,115 cases 
filed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, throughout the United States, 25,709 
were diversity cases. From the standpoint of 
the country as a whole, the statute had its 
desired effect since there was an overall de- 
cline of 32.6 percent in the number of such 
cases filed in the fiscal year 1959. Unfor- 
tunately, this decline occurred in districts 
other than the southern district of New York. 
In this district, while the number of private 
civil cases filed in the fiscal year 1959 de- 
clined slightly from the previous year (5,388 
filed in 1959 as compared to 5,764 filed in 
1958), the total number of civil cases com- 
menced in the southern district for 1959 
remained substantially the same as it was in 
1958, viz, 6,549 as compared with 6,727.5 
Furthermore, an examination of the docket 
in the southern district for the first 4 months 
of the current fiscal year (1959-60) reveals 
that 2,357 new civil cases have been filed, or 
an average of approximately 600 suits per 
month, which would mean that we may ex- 
pect the total for the current year to exceed 
7,100 new civil actions. 

Thus, while the number of civil actions be- 
ing commenced in most other districts is 
on the decline, the number in the southern 
district of New York is still increasing de- 
spite the new act. It should also be noted 
that the great majority of cases pending in 
the southern district consist principally of 
private civil suits rather than suits by or 
against the Government, a fact of consider- 
able significance in assessing the court’s 
workload, since it is generally accepted that 
“private civil cases * * * take much more 
time of the judges than Government cases.” ® 


‘Three hundred and sixty-five cases per 
judge were filed in the southern district in 
the fiscal year 1959 as compared with an 
average of 238 such cases per judge in the 
12 largest Federal districts in the country 
(including the southern district of New 
York). 

® Quarterly report of the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts for 
the third quarter of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, p. 8, table C-1; testimony of 
Warren Olney III, Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Jan. 26, 1959, hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, 86th Cong., 1st 
sess., p. 56. 
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Other new Federal legislation enacted by 
Congress at its last session may also lead to 
additional litigation in the southern dis- 
trict of New York. One example of this 
legislation is the Labor-Management Report 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 (the so-called 
Landrum-Griffin bill) enacted in September 
1959 (Public Law 86-257) which establishes 
new controls affecting labor unions and their 
relationships with union members. Both 
labor and management representatives have 
predicted that this act will lead to a flood of 
litigation by individual union members and 
employees seeking to enforce rights accorded 
them under the law. The southern district 
of New York, which is the situs of the head- 
quarters of many important unions, will un- 
doubtedly be invoked in such cases. We 
may further anticipate that future sessions 
of Congress will pass additional legislation in 
other fields that will likewise add to this 
important court’s burden. 

What has been the result thus far of this 
tremendous caseload in the southern dis- 
trict? The median interval between issue 
and trial in this district during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, was 19.1 months 
as distinguished from an average median 
interval of 10.3 months in the 86 districts 
having exclusive Federal jurisdiction. And 
the time between the filing of a complaint 
and trial was 26.7 months in the southern 
district as compared with 15.3 months in 
these same 86 districts during that same 
period. 

The delay of over 26 months between filing 
and trial in the southern district causes 
hardships to litigants and brings the court 
into disrepute in the eyes of the public. 
In patent infringement cases, for example, 
this inordinate delay has serious conse- 
quences, for it has encouraged willful and 
wanton infringement of important patents 
toward the end of their term. Infringers, 
secure in the knowledge that if suit is 
brought in the southern district of New 
York no determination of the issues involved 
is probable until after the expiration date 
of the patent, have deliberately embarked 
on infringement activities toward the end 
of the term of many patents, thus fore- 
shortening the effective term of such patents 
by several years. 

In areas of industry engaged in highly 
competitive research, patented inventions 
frequently become obsolete in a matter of 
years; and in these areas the value of a 
patent is seriously reduced if speedy relief 
against infringers is not available, and ab- 
sent value in the patent, the incentive for 
invention and development of new products 
disappears. 

But the problem in the southern district 
of New York is far more serious than one 
of delay alone. If the present rate of filings 
continues without abatement, or increases 
as the first 4 months of 1959-60 indicate 
will be the case, and the court is given no 
relief in the form of new judges, we face 
a deterioration in the very quality of jus- 
tice that this distinguished court will be 
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able to dispense in the future. Because it 
is inevitable that when the caseload on 
the individual judges becomes too heavy, 
not only does court congestion occur, but 
the quality of the justice which is dispensed 
must ultimately be adversely affected. 

We believe that this problem cannot be 
met by measures short of the enactment 
of legislation creating six additional judge- 
ships. The court has welcomed any rea- 
sonable alternative suggestions including 
the use of visiting judges from other dis- 
tricts and the adoption of various proce- 
dural reforms calculated to increase the 
court’s work product. But past experience 
has shown that the services of visiting 
judges, although welcomed with open arms, 
have limited utility since their help is of 
a temporary and transitory nature and they 
cannot therefore be assigned to deal with 
the court’s No. 1 problem which is the ex- 
traordinary number of complicated and pro- 
tracted cases pending on its calendar. These 
judges invariably return after a few weeks 
to their respective home districts which are 
often hundreds or thousands of miles from 
New York. To ask them to continue to 
handle a matter after they have returned 
to their home districts would not only be 
unfair to them and to the lawyers and liti- 
gants involved, but would also be im- 
practical. 

With respect to procedural reforms, efforts 
are continually being made toward improv- 
ing the court’s efficiency. These include 
studies presently underway of measures de- 
signed to eliminate waste of time on the 
part of the court and counsel in the hearing 
and disposition of motions, and of possible 
revisions in the court’s pretrial procedures. 
Even with such improvements, however, the 
court could never expect to increase its al- 
ready prodigious work product to a point 
where it could keep abreast of the annual 
intake of new cases, much less to dispose 
of the huge backlog of pending litigation 
before it. 

After reviewing the manner in which the 
present 18 judges are assigned, we are con- 
vinced that a minimum of 6 additional 
judgeships is required to enable the court 
to keep up with the current annual inflow 
of civil and criminal business. Any plan 
for assignment of the 24 judges would still 
necessitate continuation of the services of 
retired senior and visiting judges who would 
be utilized on shorter trials in order to 
enable a portion of the regularly assigned 
judges to handle the many complicated and 
protracted cases instituted in this district. 
Adequate space and facilities are available 
to accommodate the six additional judges 
recommended. 

On behalf of our members we urge Con- 
gress as strongly as we can to enact promptly 
legislation creating six additional judge- 
ships for the southern district of New York 
before the problem has grown to such gar- 
gantuan proportions that the damage will 
be irreparable. 

DECEMBER 31, 1959. 


TaBe 1.—Southern district of New York—Civil cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending at the end of each year 
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Bd aGcSicniteandue 2, 949 2, 950 3, 493 
iit Ria isin ace oth 4, 552 3, 568 4,477 
Mt. cdsedidcacoanck 6, 698 §, 317 5, 858 
__, eS 6, 492 4, 916 7, 434 
ET 7, 373 4, 708 10, 099 


Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 

| ee ee 5, 896 5, 147 10, 848 
Bi identities inrantherts 5, 380 5, 130 11, 098 
ES 5, 210 5,174 11, 134 
Gi litidtonnnsnce! 4, 946 4, 932 11, 148 
TI, coticdicsiliibmesmmacaibicil 5, 453 5, 173 11, 428 
ed chchdtnibananinell 5, 871 5, 531 11, 768 
WO aicnasoutabass 4, 803 5, 582 10, 989 


Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 

nated | June 30 
 ienittik inte 4, 522 5,177 10, 334 
Di idipinvitennnieiell 5, 033 7, 162 8, 205 
TIE wcpicdevthctinlienenciesakeat 5, 790 5, 426 8, 569 
he ccadeneuutal 6, 727 4, 897 10, 309 
a 6, 549 6, 011 10, 937 
i ntentigratensat 6, 924 6, 580 11, 281 
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TABLE 1,—Southern district of New York—Civil cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending at the end of each year 
beginning with 1941—Continued 


PRIVATE CIVIL CASES 




















Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated | June 30 nated | June 30 nated | June 30 
ee 2, 395 2, 276 SE et ME adiicnnchbnncesen 4, 302 2, 270 310 | ae 3, 543 3, 963 8, 463 
lit cinnnctiereweine 2,017 2,319 i i 3, 917 3,017 7 Oe Te skh aoe 4, 061 5, 762 6, 762 
pe 1, 977 2, 150 mee f Weees.....-2..W 25. 3, 836 3, 211 S| eae 4, 850 4, 351 7. 261 
Pid tS Scion 1, 888 1, 895 BA f) MOUs dso i5c wwe 3, 697 3, 284 T6 TNOB Kn chic enviweninn 5, 764 3, 900 9° 125 
PE scot etund rey 1, 687 1, 633 J 8 0 eee 4, 050 3, 766 See Hee. oo snc 5, 388 4, 796 9.717 
ND nice iidhenesgeagul 1, 665 1, 366 ON Fe I oveirmegiretic xin 4, 400 3, 975 OD WROD couse ncnccced 5, 967 5, 523 10. 161 
TI oe etd 3, 645 1, 759 4,7 Wee es eh 3, 697 4, 199 8, 883 ‘ 





TABLE 2.—Southern district of New York—U.S. civil cases and criminal cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending at 
the end of each year beginning with 1941 
U. 8. CIVIL CASES (UNITED STATES A PARTY) 
[Price and rent control cases are in parentheses 1} 





Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 nated June 30 nated June 30 
ere free 1, 202 1, 147 Be BR wed cisustcos 1, 594 (172) 2, 877 ROD eR nc keen cee cenene 979 1, 214 1, 871 
MON eked ae 761 1, 052 Se OE inkctecadkinaws 1, 463 (254) 2, 113 AO A SS 972 1, 400 1, 443 
_ aoe 972 (66) 800 OD Fe iccnbcinconcccnl 1, 374 (245) 1, 963 SEE naka vasniadainw! 940 1, 075 1, 308 
Ss a iemcisistaennil 2,664 (1, 160) 1, 673 RM Oe I sii casio eimgenninetel 1, 249 (3) 1, 648 BD 0h Reese nniniwcmns 963 997 1, 274 
Sie icinsisasAiieeptansiieia 5,011 (2,782) 3, 684 SN I ccsdviniatnicicnese eens 1, 403 (75) 1, 407 BE Th rednwiencsducced 1, 161 1, 215 1, 220 
Me ee 4,827 (1, 3, 550 Ee MD de navananedes 1, 471 (103) 1, 556 CE Ol ED enecnsmcawakink 957 1, 057 1, 120 
eer 4 A 3,728 (1,000) 2, 949 ae 1, 106 1, 383 2, 106 





CRIMINAL CASES 
[Cases transferred are not included in “Commenced” and “Terminated” columns] 














Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 nated June 30 nated June 30 
a cree eel 1,095 1, 091 1, 041 Ethene rccainie cee 933 1, 148 a cegakoac! 999 1, 266 697 
PG taniclegetuwee 1, 150 1, 123 Ree fy We oss 869 933 ee eee 910 1, 122 508 
Sa 1, 189 1,211 BRED BBs tis cncanickteensu 987 826 MN i dccaccecteanen 934 899 576 
i itinmentthntiniicictn ts 1,471 1, 512 vv Sf Sees 940 903 3) aes 932 1,011 551 
eee 1, 506 1, 565 I acc ceenaipi neal 70 882 YO a sci 1,019 991 616 
Re D 1, 266 1, 481 731 WES 2 cin nabeoks. 1, 033 908 1, 073 a Ee 1,003 1,111 531 
ee atnneaed 1,317 1, 357 Cae We ob Sie cc hSis 924 1, 109 921 
1 Price and rent control cases are separately listed from 1943 to 1953. In many of they required on the average a relatively small proportion of court time per case for 
these years they constituted a large proportion of all civil cases commenced, although disposition. They are included in the figure which they follow. 





TABLE 3.—Southern district of New York—Cases commenced per judgeship 














Total civil cases Private civil cases | Criminal cases (less Total civil cases Private civil cases | Criminal cases (less 
immigration) } immigration) ! 
Fiscal Number te Be ee Fiscal dd ee ee ee 
year of judge- year of judge- 
ips New | National} New | National} New National ships New | National} New National} New _ | National 
York j|average*?} York | average?} York average ? York |average?} York j|average?} York | average? 
southern southern southern southern southern southern 

13 277 164 184 82 84 153 16 309 204 231 111 56 106 
13 214 168 155 77 88 161 16 341 236 253 126 60 112 
13 227 158 152 58 90 174 16 367 261 275 146 63 114 
12 379 169 157 56 121 184 18 267 210 205 127 49 103 
12 558 295 141 57 124 176 18 251 212 197 126 52 104 
12 541 321 139 70 105 142 18 280 225 226 135 43 102 
12 614 271 304 109 108 134 18 322 236 269 151 48 105 
12 491 205 359 117 77 123 18 374 259 320 167 48 108 
12 448 238 326 121 71 123 18 364 215 299 129 53 108 
16 326 222 240 113 61 116 18 385 221 332 133 50 107 
1 Immigration cases have been eliminated from this table because they occur in 2 This column includes 86 districts for 1949 and thereafter; 84 districts before 1949. 


volume in only 5 districts on the Mexican border and because the average judicial 
time per case for their disposition is small. 


TaBLe 4.—Southern district of New York—Time elapsing in civil cases tried ! 








Median interval | Median interval Median interval | Median interval Median interval | Median interval 
in months from in months from in months from in months from in months from | in months from 
Num- filing to dis- issue to trial Num- filing to dis- issue to trial Num- filing to dis- issue to trial 
Fiscal] | ber of position Fiscal | ber of position Fiscal | ber of position 
year ee Be a year cases year cases 
tried tried tried 
New Na- New Na- New Na- New Na- New Na- New Na- 
York, | tional | York, tional York, | tional | York, tional York, | tional | York, | tional 
southern |median| southern | median southern | median} southern | median southern |median| southern | median 
| 340 15.2 9.0 8.2 5.3 |] 1951__..- 380 35.4 12.2 28. 5 7.3 || 1956_.... 441 39.3 15.4 30.3 10.3 
1946. _._. 325 16.0 8.9 10.1 5.0 |} 1952__..- 258 41.2 12.1 33.1 7.0 |} 1957_...- 407 28.8 14,2 17.4 9.0 
1947__._. 277 17.9 9.0 11.4 5.1 f] 1963___.. 291 47.3 12.4 37.2 7.4 |} 1958__... 284 28. 2 13.9 18.1 8.9 
1948_____ 311 22.5 9.9 15.1 5.8 |] 1954 _... 298 45.0 13.5 35.9 8.1 |] 1959_.... 288 26.7 15.3 19.1 10.3 
1949. ___. 313 25.7 10.4 18.8 5.9 || 1955... 391 45.9 14.6 34.8 9.1 |} 1960__... 420 29.8 17.8 21.1 11.5 
a 249 32.4 11.2 21.1 6.7 





1 The median time interval in months is computed for the civil cases in which a trial was held, which were terminated during the year, excluding land condemnation, habeas 
corpus, and forfeiture proceedings. No median interval is shown for the years 1945 through 1952 where less than 25 cases were terminated after trial. For the year 1953 and 
subsequent years, where there were less than 25 cases terminated after trial, a median is listed with an asterisk (*) on the basis of the number of cases terminated after trial for 
the last 2 years, provided there were 25 such cases for the 2 years. 


CORRES AI 




















Tasie 5.—Southern district of New York—Civil and criminal trials commenced 
BY FISCAL YEAR PER JUDGESHIP 
Total Civil Criminal Total trials 
Fiscal trials Number 
year com- Fiscal year | of judge- 
menced Total | Nonjury| Jury Total | Nonjury| Jury ships New National 
iN acca esl a eteieneenelindetiiineae ede eels taal York, | average! 
southern 

et Les 442 372 242 130 70 8 62 i che a ce 

ERE: 372 283 169 114 89 24 65 

1963......- 332 251 150 101 81 17 64 1051......- 16 28 39 23 28 4 ll 

RAS 408 318 224 94 90 12 ; eee TE 16 23 40 18 27 6 13 

i nwimione 559 412 264 148 147 29 200 > ce annaa 16 21 44 16 29 5 15 

Daemon! 605 463 257 206 142 38 104 1954.......-. 18 23 40 18 25 5 15 

a 565 410 202 208 155 58 WOOP ec cenn= 18 31 41 23 26 8 15 

a os eisin 437 310 176 134 127 50 Beeescaccus 18 34 43 26 29 8 14 

a 516 372 237 135 144 72 a are 18 31 40 23 27 9 13 

EG canes 640 468 310 158 172 66 ee! Biicesas<s- 18 24 42 17 28 7 14 
a 18 29 40 21 28 8 12 
a 18 36 40 26 27 10 13 








1 This column includes 86 districts. 


TaBLe 6.—New York, southern—Cases commenced per judgeship in this district and in 86 districts, by nature of suit, fiscal year 1960 
sae eeepepsareinseamastncntessaasaapasansasrnsstasmatmias imac SONS SU a alceeeomeseeenieeeneeneralege mente aeinnsensnenantaier ti eiaaaeennn 





New 86 dis- 
York, tricts 
southern 
Civil cases: 

EE QUE ctnyaktkeenns nkenines 385 221 
RR Ot ea 53 88 
BUITON CBB. cncccescccecces 332 133 

U.S. cases: 

United States plaintiff. _.-.- 28 65 
Land condemnation. -.-_|.....-.-.- 4 
Fair Labor Standards 

BS ee cacacusacein 3 5 
Other enforcement suits- 5 2 
Food and Drug Act--.--- 5 5 
SNE hn oc cckadibaninenounen 1 
Other forfeitures and 

EE 2 4 
Negotiable instruments- 4 22 
Other contracts. -.-..-.-- 6 15 
Other United States 

Risa iisccnncnnsace 3 7 


Tue JupictaL BUSINESS OF THE U.S. DISTRICT 
CourT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
York 
There are six judgeships provided for the 

US. District Court for the Eastern District 

of New York which has headquarters at 

Brooklyn. The jurisdiction of the court em- 

braces Staten Island and Long Island and 

concurrent with the southern district the 
waters within Bronx and New York Counties. 

The Judicial Code of 1911 provided two 

judgeships for the district, a third judgeship 

was authorized as temporary in 1922, two 
more judgeships were provided in 1929, and 
in 1935 the temporary judgeship created in 

1922 was made permanent and a sixth judge- 

ship was added. There has been no increase 

in judgepower for the district in more than 

20 years. 

The number of civil cases commenced in 
this court during the last dozen years has 
remained remarkably constant. The sub- 
stantial increase in many districts in the 
number of civil cases commenced did not oc- 
cur in this district. For the last 10 years the 
annual average number of civil cases filed 
was 1,243. The 1960 filings of 1,201 were 42 
below this average; the 1959 filings of 1,254 
were 11 above. A similar pattern of lack of 
variation in filings is evident in the number 
of private civil cases received by the court. 

The court receives a slightly higher ratio 
of cases in which the United States is a party 
than is usual among the 86 districts. 

In recent years the number of civil cases 
filed per judgeship has been less than the 
national average. This is also true con- 
cerning private civil and criminal cases. 

During a number of years beginning with 
1941, the court was unable to dispose of as 
many civil cases as were filed. For the 15- 
year period beginning with 1941 and ending 
in 1955, there were 9 years when more cases 








New 86 dis- 
York, tricts 
southern 
Civil cases—Continued 
U.S. cases—Continued 

United States defendant _--- 26 22 
Enjoin Federal agencies_ 8 5 
Habeas corpus.-..-......- 6 4 
Tort Claims Act-.......- 5 5 
Vas MBit caans-r- 3 6 
Other United States de- 

See 4 2 
Private cases: 

Federal question..,........- 144 40 
pe ae 2 1 
OPTI, on none saan 6 2 
Employers’ Liability 

DO ii tee hl ness tena 12 5 
Fair Labor Standards 

Mibanaguaganiaweosiete 1 1 
Habeas corpus......--.- 1 4 
FOB ACG nc dacccaduies 99 12 


were filed than disposed of. The pending 
load more than doubled—increasing from 
1,060 at the beginning of 1941 to 2,764 at 
the end of 1955. During the next 4 years 
the pending load dropped by a thousand 
cases to 1,775, but this was due in large part 
to almost 700 cases disposed of by a team of 
visiting judges in 1959, referred to hereafter. 
In 1960 there was an increase of about 50 
in pending civil cases. 


TIME REQUIRED TO REACH TRIAL 


This recurring failure to match in dispo- 
sitions the incoming load finally led to the 
most congested docket in all the 86 districts. 
By 1955, the median time interval from 
filing to disposition for cases reaching trial 
had risen to 45 months, more than 3 times 
the national average. In 1958, this median 
reached a peak of 49.9 months for the dis- 
trict. It was reduced to 44.8 months in 
1959 and 36.9 months in 1960. 

CIVIL CASES PENDING 

On June 30, 1960, 1,821 civil cases were 
pending. Of these, 568 involved the United 
States—267 as plaintiff, and 301 as defend- 
ant. Extremely important in the defend- 
ant category were 180 Federal Tort Claims 
Act cases, or 60 percent of the total U.S. 
defendant cases. There were 269 Federal 
question cases pending which included 56 
Employees Liability Act cases, 34 Jones Act 
suits, 18 Miller Act suits, and 64 patent 
suits. The heavy diversity of citizenship 
category numbered 863 undisposed of cases 
and among these were 168 personal injury 
actions involving motor vehicles, and 589 
other types of negligent personal injury ac- 
tions. However, the seriousness of the 589 
other negligent suits is mitigated by the 
fact that about 300 of them are comparison 
cases against a single steamship company. 























New 86 dis- 
York, | tricts 
southern 
Civil cases—Continued 
Private cases—Continued 

Federal question—Con. 
REE Fiiscncenscsnscdbvcenvenne’ 4 
F aca cckaieatenandond 6 3 
Other Federal question_. 18 9 

=a 
Diversity of citizenship. .... 115 75 
TRONS gigi dinndcodns 2 6 
Other contracts........- 21 12 
ODL BIRRIES cicwncescdntlscccnncses 2 
Personal injury: 

Motor vehicle_.....- 17 31 
| ASS, 67 21 
Other diversity. .......- 6 4 
ROI OIES io cite device aw iinndes 73 17 
Criminal cases (less immigration). .- 50 107 


The Brooklyn docket is characterized by 
a great volume of personal injury litigation— 
against the Government because of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and many other Gov- 
ernment installations, and against private 
corporations because of the enormous in- 
dustrial activity in the district. The dis- 
trict has the largest population of any dis- 
trict in the United States. 


EFFECT OF THE JURISDICTIONAL ACT OF 1958 


Civil cases commenced in 1959 were ac- 
tually greater in number than in 1958, due 
to a substantial increase in Government 
suits. Private filings decreased from 737 to 
601, a drop of 18 percent. The number of 
civil cases filed in 1960 was only slightly 
lower than the previous year—both as to 
total civil and private civil. 

VISITING JUDGES 

The congestion in the district resulted in 
corrective action in the fiscal year 1958. The 
local judges, with the help of the Pretrial 
Committee of the Judicial Conference, en- 
listed the aid of 15 visiting judges who 
during the spring of 1959 conducted a crash 
program aimed at breaking the bottleneck 
of old cases. 

Appearing in the district in teams of 5, 
the visiting judges began pretrying 1,050 
cases which had been noticed for pretrial. 
During the 12-week period ending June 30, 
1959, 681 of the 1,050 cases were disposed of, 
72 after trial was commenced. 

The visiting judges were under the ad- 
ministrative leadership of Judge William F. 
Smith of the district of New Jersey, who 
spent a further 43 days in Brooklyn during 
the first half of the fiscal year 1960. 

As a result of this effort to relieve conges- 
tion in the district, 573 more cases were 
terminated than were commenced during 
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1959 and the pending civil load which stood 
at 2,348 cases on July 1, 1958, was reduced 
to 1,775 a year later, a decrease of almost one- 
fourth. The heavy private civil caseload was 
reduced by 441 cases from 1,643 to 1,202. 
The preparation of the trial calendars follow- 
ing the pretrial conferences was controlled 
by Judge Smith, who also called the calendar 
each day, heard the applications of counsel 
addressed to the calendar and assigned the 
cases to the individual judges for trial. 
Under his direction the calendars held firm 
throughout the program. During the 8 
weeks of trial the visiting judges actually 
sat in the trial of cases on 143 days. There 
were 57 trials completed including 33 jury 
cases tried to verdict, 19 nonjury cases tried 
to judgment, and 3 jury cases in which the 
jury disagreed. Trials were begun in 15 
other cases, 10 jury and 5 nonjury, but the 
cases were settled before the trial was com- 
pleted. Thus in 8 weeks trials were com- 
menced in 72 cases and several were lengthy. 
One case lasted 9 days and two others con- 
sumed 8 trial days each. The majority of 
the trials lasted 2 to 3 days. 

In undertaking this operation in Brooklyn 
the pretrial committee of the Judicial Con- 
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ference desired to test how effective the 
pretrial conference would be if used as a 
calendar control device and a means of dis- 
posing of a large backlog of cases in a metro- 
politan court. The disposition in 12 weeks 
of 681 cases of the original 1,050 is evidence 
of what was accomplished. 

The assistance rendered in 1959 by the 
corps of visiting judges has been invaluable 
in attacking the congestion in the district. 
Further outside assistance was given the dis- 
trict during 1960. Judge Smith, of New Jer- 
sey, spent 74 days in the district; Judge 
Chandler, of western Oklahoma, was there 
for 15 days; Judge Christenson, of Utah, 17 
days; Judge Kerr, of Wyoming, 27 days; and 
Judge Reeves, of western Missouri, 25 days. 


CRIMINAL CASELOAD 


Numerically, the criminal caseload per 
judgeship in this district is lower than the 
national average. But as a practical matter, 
the criminal docket is large enough to re- 
quire the attention of one judge at all times. 
For the last several years the number of cases 
filed has averaged a little over 400. During 
1959, 412 cases involving 529 defendants were 
commenced, and in 1960, 438 cases with 624 
defendants were filed. Over half of the de- 
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fendants were charged with committing 

some type of fraud or theft. It is not unu- 

sual for criminal trials to be of long duration. 
CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATION 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has recommended the creation of two 
temporary judgeships for the district; that 
is, the creation of two judgeships with a pro- 
viso that the first two vacancies shall not be 
filled. This should provide enough tempo- 
rary additional judgepower to reduce the 
caseload to normal proportions and bring the 
dockets to a current condition if there is not 
a large increase of business. It does not au- 
thorize a permanent increase in the number 
of judgeships in the district unless Congress 
should see fit in the future to make the tem- 
porary positions permanent. 

Complete statistical information concern- 
ing the judicial business of the district for 
the last 20 years is attached. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ORIN S. THIEL, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Procedural 
Studies and Statistics, Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts. 
DECEMBER 15, 1960. 


TaBLeE 1.—Eastern district of New York—Civil cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending at the end of each year 


beginning with 1941 
TOTAL CIVIL CASES 























Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiseal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 nated June 30 nated June 30 
gt a iracnseeectica annie 1, 272 1, 109 I ssccheeticeapscnacnioenrle 1, 383 1, 435 6 | [es 1, 384 1,111 2, 764 
al enieccencboatahion 1, 062 1, 176 So cn Sclhwm msn cind . 1,346 1,381 TMU ccntinnannnoedn® 1, 185 1, 361 2, 588 
ata te isticicgihetne 987 1,099 Rh eee 1, 198 1, 237 Rc cen acséenonnn 1, 307 1, 385 2,510 
id ten 1,007 897 NE, webtiaeonniceeomee 1, 266 971 DE a ntpnavnaneosnee 1, 239 1, 401 2, 348 
ES 2, 263 1, 955 RG Eccl con necnones 1, 167 1, 272 ED BR eckccnecnsicnse 1, 254 1, 827 1, 775 
ite htetea ek enacted 2, 054 1, 535 1, 934 |] 1953__....-. eaukiecman 1, 251 1, 073 By EE cicmascccsnncenn 1, 201 1, 155 1, $21 
I a 1, 721 1, 412 OE Be nckcvkvoessoaew 1, 180 1,174 2, 491 
PRIVATE CIVIL CASES 
Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 nated June 30 nated | June 30 
724 627 790 862 530 1, 287 729 617 1, 765 
647 704 733 733 613 1, 407 691 655 1, 801 
559 671 621 658 O44 1, 421 788 897 1, 692 
490 474 637 808 557 1, 672 737 786 1, 643 
538 479 696 67 789 1, 560 601 1, 050 1, 202 
545 467 774 741 644 1, 657 590 539 1, 253 
735 554 955 684 588 1, 653 














TasLe 2.—Eastern district of New York 


at the end of each year beginning with 1941 


U.S. CIVIL CASES (UNITED STATES A PARTY) 


{Price and rent control cases are in parentheses '] 


U.S. civil cases and criminal cases commenced and terminated, by fiscal year, and pending 





Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 

as a 548 482 433 
I thal etitiifered 415 472 376 
SO etelt nintinnitpeny 428 (12) 428 376 
ei asieaietaciintstieeahel 517 (166) 423 470 
Se achcttiatharcessties want 1,725 (1, 228) 1, 476 719 
ES 1, 509 (1,111) 1, 068 1, 160 
th cditiinns abil 986 (615) 858 1, 288 


Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 

(nee ps ica Rectan. 21 (173) 905 904 
SD citation Becchiainar commen 613 (289) 768 749 
BD is ndteciccnninll 540 (171) 593 696 
Rsk Saecnnemeaee 458 (—) 414 740 
RE CEES EA 490 (38) 483 747 
Piss. -adlhsqnieseen 510 (41) 429 828 
Siig isccitiatn ea 496 486 838 





Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 

nated June 30 
PB sek sicily 655 494 999 
Sh atatineonnbamedl 494 706 787 
SE seine. tacndttcis enamine 519 488 818 
SU cone sicenipmatispenie 502 615 705 
PE chndktencinadne 653 788 573 
ee ae 611 616 568 


i 


ORIMINAL CASES 


[Cases transferred are not included in “Commenced” and “Terminated”’ columns] 








Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending Fiscal year Commenced | Termi- | Pending 
nated June 30 nated June 30 

259 288 cd ete aie! 338 393 

344 260 yf Ree 333 341 

556 515 ee Bo. awesiiewe dee 266 298 

722 724 Be SE Diese cncdelptedten 251 265 

526 554 BE Et SE niiciniieimanrtmeaiien 230 231 

543 570 i gs Be ae 237 241 

366 422 8 yee ee 358 289 





1 Price and rent control cases are separately listed from 1943 to 1953. In many of 
these years they constituted a large proportion of all civil cases commenced, although 








Pending 
June 30 


Commenced | Termi- 
nated 


Fiscal year 





189 





they required on the average a relatively small proportion of court time per case for 
disposition. They are included in the figure which they follow. 
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TasLe 3.—Eastern district of New York—Cases commenced per judgeship 

















Total civil cases Private civil cases | Criminal cases (less Total civil cases Private civil cases | Criminal cases (less 
immigration) ! immigration) ! 
Fiscal eon. wee Ed Fiscal 
year year 
ips New | National} New /|National| New National ips New |National} New |National} New (| National 
York javerage?} York | average*| York average 2 York j|average?} York j|average?} York | average? 
eastern eastern eastern eastern eastern eastern 
 —— 6 212 164 121 82 43 153 |} 1951......- 6 211 204 135 lll 41 106 
SR ais ceetl 6 177 168 108 77 57 161 1962....... 6 195 236 113 126 38 112 
ied 6 165 158 93 58 88 174 |} 1953......-. 6 209 261 124 146 39 114 
AS besisecee 6 168 169 82 56 115 184 |} 1954._.._.- 6 197 210 114 127 57 103 
a 6 377 295 90 57 86 176 |} 1955._..... 6 231 212 122 126 66 104 
OE ns stn 6 342 321 91 70 89 142 || 1956....... 6 198 225 115 135 77 102 
i codcae 6 287 271 123 109 60 134 |} 1957-....... 6 218 236 131 151 76 105 
Se a 6 231 205 144 117 56 123 |} 1958....... 6 207 259 123 167 65 108 
TE ineciewsn 6 224 238 122 121 55 123 jj 1960....... 6 209 215 100 129 64 108 
ee 6 200 222 110 113 44 116 |} 1960....... 6 200 221 98 133 71 107 
1 Immigration cases have been eliminated from this table because they occur in 2 This column includes 86 districts for 1949 and thereafter; 84 districts before 1949. 
volume in only 5 districts on the Mexican border and because the average judicial 
time per case for their disposition is small. 
TaBLE 4,—Eastern district of New York—Time elapsing in civil cases tried ! 
Median interval | Median interval Median interval | Median interval Median interval | Median interval 
in months from in months from in months from in months from in months from | in months from 
Num- filing to dis- issue to trial Num- filing to dis- issue to trial Num- filing to dis- issue to trial 
Fiscal | ber of position ber of position Fiscal | ber of position 
year cases cases cases 
tried tried tried 
New Na- New Na- 
York tional York tional 
eastern |median} eastern | median 
1945_.... 116 130 160 41.0 15.4 38. 6 10.3 
1946_.... 98 126 74 46.7 14.2 37.2 9.0 
, 98 98 79 49.9 13.9 43.0 8.9 
BB ecacn 133 108 197 44.8 15.3 40.3 10.3 
1949... 170 86 108 36.9 17.8 31.8 11.5 
1950..... 173 





1 The median time interval in months is computed for the civil cases in w hich a trial was held, which were terminated during the year, excluding land condemnation, habeas 
corpus, and forfeiture proceedings. No median interval is shown for the years 1945 through 1952 where less than 25 cases were terminated after trial. For the year 1953 and 
subsequent years, where there were less than 25 cases terminated after trial, a median is listed with an asterisk (*) on the basis of the number of cases terminated after trial for 
the last 2 years, provided there were 25 such cases for the 2 years. 


TABLE 5.—Eastern district of New York—Civil and criminal trials commenced 











BY FISCAL YEAR PER JUDGESHIP 
Total Civil Criminal Civil Criminal 
Fiscal a a at 9 al er a ee ee Ee beet! 
year com- Fiscal 
menced Total | Nonjury| Jury Total | Nonjury| Jury year 
Te eccte 141 123 62 61 18 2 16 She hia) peerececroremees, Ses padre 
see 139 117 49 68 22 8 14 
BED > anacon 114 103 46 57 ll 5 6 Wi tivewen 6 24 39 21 28 3 ll 
Pi Rcsnwnnd 165 123 72 61 42 10 32 Seiaaésoe 6 23 40 20 27 4 13 
ee 145 107 75 32 38 5 33 iG teenie 6 19 44 17 29 2 15 
Ee aienimale 197 160 76 84 37 5 Se Webs. 5.8 6 28 40 21 25 7 15 
ST os destined 144 103 64 39 41 12 29 SO iiinninaes 6 24 41 18 26 6 15 
i 191 140 91 49 51 14 37 = 6 33 43 27 29 6 14 
Ee Scedewd 274 228 120 108 46 8 gi Ee 6 24 40 17 27 7 13 
ae 165 124 84 40 41 6 35 Pee cebces 6 32 42 23 28 9 14 
rr 6 46 40 38 28 8 12 
ee 6 28 40 21 27 7 13 





1 This column includes 86 districts. 


TaBLe 6.—New York, eastern—Cases commenced per judgeship in this district and in 86 districts, by nature of suit, fiscal year 1960 

















New 86 dis- 86 dis- 
York, tricts ork, tricts 
eastern 
Civil cases: Civil cases—Continued Civil cases—Oontinued 
OE 200 221 U.&. cases—Continued Private cases—Continued 
a | United States defendant. ... 22 ‘ederal q on. 
CAD, cnndnnesddicncuse 102 88 atein tata ite . a a pki seceeebohie< 
PEBVERS CBBIB cn5ccccnceccccct 98 133 e agencies. atta siieeanieitineemail 
Ha ees 4 Other Federal question. 
U.S. cases: Tort Claims Act........ 5 
United States plaintiff. ..... 75 65 TOI cn occkandutins 6 Diversity of citizenship. --_. 
Sanne Other United States de- 
Land condemnation. -.- 1 4 SIE... <camernmienaness 30°" > > rambo 
Fair Labor Standards Other contracts......... 
Ti niinthnareainstnsbtibansies 10 5 Private cases: Ree EE rengencavalsastexsane 
Other enforcement suits. 5 2 Federal question...........- 40 injury: 
Food and Drug Act-....- 6 5 Motor vehicle_...... 
BOE IB iecccnisennsteniinn saailaal 1 Sg kn eenasnecinneteamaagednte 1 nish nisacs nina 
Other forfeitures and CONTIN c..ccccomsenso~ 2 Other diversity......... 
Rn codivdinones 3 4 Employers’ Liability 
Negotiable instruments. 24 BE ner focrs cock dg ieiiaiieidemmaiaiemeiine 5 IE Donde Sb onicntamengl 
Other contracts. ........ 23 15 Fair Labor Standards Criminal cases (less immigration) - .. 
Cte Unies Gite i of '°.>-_@ ©» GHB 1 
DR cisaccice intéel 3 71 ~~ +~Habeas corpus..... ee 4 
JURE Mlcsaneaneonannee 12 
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Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
am glad that President Kennedy has 
made the additional judgeships bill a 
“must” for his 16-point program; and 
I hope he will keep attuned to com- 
ments similar to the following one, which 
he made during the campaign. 

I would hope that the paramount con- 
sideration in the appointment of a judge 
should not be his political party, but his 
qualifications for office. 


I commend the President for that 
statement. 

In this connection, I was happy to 
read in the American Bar Association 
Bulletin of January 13, 1961, that At- 
torney General Kennedy and Deputy 
Attorney General Byron White gave as- 
surances to the President of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and to Bernard 
Segal, the outstanding chairman of the 
Judicial Selection Committee of the 
American Bar Association, that the Jus- 
tice Department “will continue to co- 
operate” with the association “in the 
investigation of persons under consid- 
eration for appointment as Federal 
judges.” As a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, it is certainly my 
intention to try to determine whether 
the persons whose names are presented 
to us measure up to the promised stand- 
ard. I have no reason to think they will 
not do so; I expect that they will, and 
I expect that the President’s references 
to the qualifications will be paramount. 

Finally, Madam President, I should 
like to point out that in some quarters 
it has been rather strongly suggested 
that relatively few judgeships would be 
required if all the judges eligible for re- 
tirement did retire and if the Judicial 
Councils performed their work as in- 
tended by Congress. A proposed report 
by the Subcommittee on Improvements 
in Federal Judicial Machinery, of which 
Senator HrusKa and I are members, 
along with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNsTON], who is its chair- 
man, will lend considerable support to 
this point of view, and it should be read 
carefully not only by the Members of 
Congress, but also by the bench and bar. 
New judgeships are not an automatic 
cure-all. At times, a bit of oil on the 
works of judicial machinery may have 
a more far reaching and sustaining ef- 
fect on court congestion than can the 
addition of judgeships. 

But the need in the State of New York 
and in other parts of the country for 
new judgeships is so desperate that, of 
course, I shall support this bill, even 
without adequate hearings. 

However, the Senator from Illinois has 
given us an opportunity, not to delay 
for any length of time, but only to post- 
pone until March 16 the further con- 
sideration of this measure. At that time 
we shall have before us the report of the 
Judicial Conference, which will meet in 
Washington on March 14; and in that 
interval it should be possible, during one 
or two days of hearings, to make a record 
upon which we can act responsibly when 
we vote on this measure. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I wish to express my 
agreement with my colleague on the 
views he has expressed. He has done an 
extremely fine job on the Judiciary 
Committee. 

I thoroughly agree with him on the 
New York situation and on how New 
York has been treated; and I pledge to 
him my best efforts—and I know that he 
feels the same way about the matter— 
to do all I can to see to it that the per- 
sons best qualified for these appoint- 
ments are at least offered to the admin- 
istration and to see to it that we get 
away from the idea that either political 
party will obtain some advantage or will 
“make political hay” if more judgeships 
are created. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my colleague 
for his remarks; and I agree with him. 
I hope I can be helpful in devising some 
method whereby the best qualified per- 
sons—as has been stated again and 
again—can be obtained for these posts. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. First, Madam Presi- 
dent, I should like to say the Senator 
from New York is contributing a great 
deal to this debate. He does so from a 
wealth of experience as a member of the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
the Judiciary, on which he served most 
ably for many, many years. I know that 
when we read the history of bills for 
the establishment of additional judge- 
ships in our Federal judicial system, we 
often encounter the name of the Senator 
from New York. 

In the course of my remarks on the 
floor earlier I made mention of this fact. 
New York, and especially the eastern 
and southern districts of New York, em- 
brace one of the large metropolitan areas 
in which we can truly say there is con- 
gestion. More judges are needed, and 
additional judgeships must be added if 
we ever expect to make any headway 
clearing up the problem which exists in 
the disposition of cases in those areas. 
As to other areas, perhaps a little oil dis- 
tributed in the judicial machinery would 
be sufficient. Certainly, however, in 
case we need manpower as well as oil. 
I shall support as vigorously as I can any 
move to assist New York in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska for his comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois to postpone 
consideration—further consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, the 
minority leader is temporarily detained. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I am pleased that the Senate has taken 
up the omnibus judgeship bill as one of 
the first major items of business in the 
new session. 

I am not a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and am therefore not famil- 
iar with the need for additional judge- 
ships in other States, but I am well aware 
of the critical need for a fourth judge- 
ship for Arkansas. If the problems in 
other States are similar to the situation 
in Arkansas, there is no question that 
this legislation deserves emergency ac- 
tion by the Congress. 

I should like to comment briefly on 
the necessity for the creation of an addi- 
tional judgeship for Arkansas. We now 
have three district judges in Arkansas, 
The caseload in both districts has in- 
creased substantially in recent years. 
For example, at the end of the 1957 fis- 
cal year, there were 296 civil, and 54 
criminal cases pending in both districts. 
At the end of the first quarter in the 
current fiscal year, there were 391 civil, 
and 130 criminal cases pending in these 
courts. Filings of civil cases in the 
eastern district during fiscal 1960, were 
up 18% percent over filings in fiscal 
1959. There was a 16 percent increase 
in the western district during that same 
period. There was only a 4 percent in- 
crease in filings nationwide that year. 
The increased caseload is ample justifi- 
cation for an additional judgeship for 
Arkansas, aside from the fact that most 
of the cases filed recently impose heavier 
demands on the time of the judges than 
cases filed in prior years. 

The caseload statistics I have men- 
tioned do not include the enormous load 
of condemnation proceedings which are 
pending in Federal courts in Arkansas. 
Condemnation cases involving 1,228 
tracts of land were pending in the east- 
ern district on June 30, 1960. This tract 
load is the fifth heaviest among all Fed- 
eral districts, and compares with a tract 
load of only 284 for the eastern district 
of Arkansas on December 31, 1958. The 
condemnation problems in the western 
district of the State are even greater. 
For the Beaver Dam project alone, 1,300 
tracts of land, with 800 separate owner- 
ships, are involved. For the Dardanelle 
Dam project, there are aproximately 
1,200 tracts of land, with more than 700 
separate ownerships to be-acquired. The 
Millwood project, and the Sulphur River 
project combined, require acquisition by 
the Government of over 100,000 acres of 
land, involving thousands of separate 
ownerships. I understand that disposi- 
tion of the condemnation cases alone 
will require the time and attention of at 
least two judges for 2 years, if the cases 
are to be handled properly. 

The three Federal judges in Arkansas 
are working hard to dispose of litigation 
as rapidly as possible, consistent with 
the rights of the parties concerned. 
They are very conscientious in their ef- 
forts to relieve the terribly overcrowded 
court dockets. But it is impossible to 
keep the calendars on anything ap- 
proaching a current basis with the 
steadily increasing caseload. With the 
growing industrialization of Arkansas, 
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the court dockets will undoubtedly be- 
come even more crowded in the years 
ahead. The additional judgeship pro- 
vided in this bill is essential if we are to 
maintain any semblance of order in the 
disposition of cases in the two Arkansas 
districts. ‘The outcome of a case is never 
fair to either party unless the court is 
able to dispose of the controversy within 
a reasonable length of time. 

I hope this bill will pass the Senate by 
an overwhelming majority and that it 
will be acted upon promptly by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States at its meeting on March 11, 1960, 
adopted a policy statement and plan for 
future processing of intercircuit assign- 
ments of U.S. judges. The first objec- 
tive was to encourage, as far as possible, 
judges having comparatively light work- 
loads to accept intercircuit assignments 
for service on courts that are hard 
pressed. The second objective was to 
make sure that intercircuit assignments 
would be authorized only where they 
would benefit the judicial system as a 
whole and never when they were merely 
for the benefit or convenience of the 
judges concerned. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the statement and the 
plan for the assignment of judges placed 
in the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

INTERCIRCUIT ASSIGNMENTS OF UNITED STATES 
JUDGES 

At a meeting of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States on March 11, 1960, a plan 
for the intercircuit assignment of judges was 
approved (conference report, Mar. 1960, p. 
$1). The plan included a policy statement 
concerning the assignment of judges and a 
statement of the procedures to be followed 
and is as follows: 

POLICIES GOVERNING THE ASSIGNMENT OF 

JUDGES 

1. That the courts created by Congress 
constitute a composite unit of the Govern- 
ment and are designed, intended, and ex- 
pected to administer justice throughout all 
of the United States. 

2. That the authority of the chief judge 
of a circuit, or the chief judge of a special 
court to request outside judicial help, and 
the authority to consent to the assignment 
of an active judge by the chief judge or 
judicial council of a circuit, or the chief 
judge of a special court, must be recognized 
at all times. Requests for assistance should 
be made to, and, except in the case of senior 
judges, offers of help should be made 
through the respective chief judges of the 
circuits and of the special courts. 

8. That in arranging for the intercircuit 
assignment of a judge, the controlling prin- 
ciple should be “benefit to the judicial sys- 
tem as a whole” and that a certificate of 
necessity ordinarily should not be issued 
when there are within the circuit, or spe- 
cial court requesting the transfer, judges 
reasonably available to supply the needs of 
the circuit or the special court. Such bene- 
fit will occur in situations involving an 
emergency, vacancy in a judgeship, the dis- 
ability of a judge, the accumulation of court 
business beyond the ability of the appointed 
active judges to handle expeditiously, or the 
— improvement of judicial administra- 

on. 
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4. That consent to the intercircuit assign- 
ment of an active judge who is not reason- 
ably current with his work ordinarily should 
not be given. In situations where a judge is 
reasonably current with his own work, but 
the court to which he is appointed is not 
current, the assignment may be approved 
when the experience which such judge may 
be expected to gain, and the services to be 
rendered, will contribute to the overall im- 
provement of judicial administration. Con- 
sent to the intercircuit assignment of a newly 
appointed judge may be given when there is 
a reasonable expectation that the experience 
to be gained will be useful in the performance 
of his judicial duties in the court of ap- 
pointment. In emergency situations, con- 
sent should be given freely. 

5. That senior judges be encouraged to 
have their names placed on the roster of 
senior judges and to carry on such judicial 
work as their personal situations warrant. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE ASSIGNMENT OF JUDGES 


1. That there be appointed by the Chief 
Justice an assignment committee composed 
of five judges with headquarters at the of- 
ficial station of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who would be authorized to employ 
such secretarial and clerical help as may be 
reasonably required. 

2. That the committee assist in the as- 
signment and designation of Federal judges 
for service outside of their circuits, or the 
special courts to which they have been ap- 
pointed, by making recommendations to the 
Chief Justice, but without authority to ap- 
prove or to disapprove such assignments. 

3. That all requests by the Chief judge of 
a circuit or the chief judge of a special court 
for the assignment of a judge to his circuit 
or court, be presented to the committee. 
The request should state why, when, where, 
and for how long such service is required and 
the type of judicial work to be performed. 

4. That an offer of an active judge to 
serve outside of the circuit or special court 
to which he is appointed, be first submitted 
to the chief judge or the judicial council 
of the circuit, or in the case of a judge of a 
special court to the chief judge of that court 
and, if approved, that it then be transmitted 
to the committee. The offer of a senior 
judge to serve outside of his circuit should 
be transmitted directly to the committee. 

5. That upon the receipt of a request for 
the services of a judge, the committee shall 
communicate with the chief judge of the 
circuit, or the chief judge of the special 
court from which an offer of service has been 
received, or directly with a senior Judge who 
has offered his services, to ascertain the 
availability of a judge to accept the assign- 
ment. 

6. That if a request for an assignment is 
received and no offer of service has been 
made by a judge available for such assign- 
ment, the committee shall ascertain from 
the chief judges of the circuits, the chief 
judges of the special courts, or directly from 
the senior judges, the availability of a judge 
to accept such assigment. 

7, That having ascertained the availability 
of a judge to accept an assignment the com- 
mittee shall secure the required certificate of 
necessity and the grant of consent or, in the 
case of a senior judge, his statement as to 
availability, and transmit them to the Chief 
Justice with the recommendation of the 
committee. 

8. That in the event the requests for serv- 
ice exceed the number of judges available 
for such service, the committee bill shall 
recommend the Chief Justice which requests 
shall be preferred and in making such rec- 
ommendation, shall give priority to situa- 
tions of emergency, vacancy, and disability. 

9. That the committee prepare a state- 
ment from time to time showing the courts 
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of appeals, district courts, and special courts 
which need, or may need, the services of 
judges from other circuits and courts, the 
courts from which judges are, or might rea- 
sonably be expected to be available for such 
service, and the senior judges who are avail- 
able for service away from their circuits or 
courts. Copies of the statement shall be 
sent by the committee to the Chief Justice 
and to the chief judges of each circuit and 
of each special court. 

10. That the committee prepare for each 
meeting of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, a report showing the requests 
received for the services of judges, the offers 
received of availability for assignments to 
other courts, the recommendations which 
the committee has made with respect to 
assignments, and any other pertinent in- 
formation. 

The activities of the Advisory Committee 
on Intercircuit Assignments pursuant to 
the above plan for the period March 11, 1960, 
to August 26, 1960, have been as follows: 


I. Requests for assignments 


(Herein are included all requests which 
were referred by the Chief Justice after 
March 11, 1960, and all requests made di- 
rectly to the committee after that date. 
The execution by a chief judge of a certifi- 
cate of necessity is considered as a request.) 

1. From the District of Columbia Circuit: 

(a) For the court of appeals for the pe- 
riod May 2—May 31, 1960. 

(b) For at least five judges to sit on the 
court of appeals during fiscal 1961. 

2. From the first circuit: 

(a) For the court of appeals in Septem- 
ber 1960, to hear one case in which a judge 
of that three-judge court is disqualified. 

3. From the second circuit: 

(a) For the court of appeals. 

(b) For the southern district of New York. 

(c) For the eastern district of New York. 

(d) For the district of Connecticut. 

4. From the third circuit: 

(a) For the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

5. From the fourth circuit: 

(a) For the eastern district of Virginia. 

(b) For the eastern district of North 
Carolina. 

6. From the fifth circuit: 

(a) For the southern district of Florida. 

(b) For the southern district of Missis- 
sippi. 

(c) For the western district of Texas. 

(ad) For the southern district of Texas. 

7. From the sixth circuit: 

(a) For the eastern district of Michigan. 

(b) For the eastern district of Tennessee. 

8. From the seventh circuit: 

(a) For the northern district of Illinois. 

9. From the eighth circuit: 

No requests. 

10. From the ninth circuit: 

(a) For the southern district of California. 
This request was withdrawn. 

11. From the tenth circuit: 

No requests. 

12. From the special courts: 

(a) For the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

II. Offers of availability for service outside 
of circuit or court of appointment 


(1) There have been no offers of general 
availability. 

(2) As appears in the table III following, 
active judges pursuant to consents signed 
by their respective chief judges, and senior 
judges pursuant to their expressions of will- 
ingness to serve, have fulfilled, or will be 
available for, the assignments mentioned in 
that table. Many of the senior judges there 
listed are willing to perform additional fu- 
ture services upon the consummation of 
appropriate arrangements. 
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III. Recommendations made by committee 

The committee has recommended ap- 
proval of the following assignments: 

1. District Judge Henley of the eastern 
district of Arkansas, eighth circuit, to sit 
in the western district of Texas, fifth cir- 
cuit, for the period April 1 to May 7, 1960. 

2. District Judge Boldt of the western 
district of Washington, ninth circuit, to 
sit in the northern district of Illinois, sev- 
enth circuit, for the period October 3 to 
October 31, 1960. ‘The committee is in- 
formed that the consent to this service by 
Judge Boldt was withdrawn and that in 
place of such out-of-circuit service, Judge 
Boldt performed service out of his district 
but within the ninth circuit. 

3. Senior Circuit Judge Phillips of the 
tenth circuit to sit on the Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit, for the period 
May 2 to May 31, 1960. 

4. Circuit Judge Hamlin of the ninth 
circuit to sit on the Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit, for the period June 13 to June 
20, 1960. 

5. District Judge Rizley of the western 
district of Oklahoma, tenth circuit, to sit in 
the southern district of Texas, fifth circuit, 
for the period May 9 to May 27, 1960. 

6. Senior District Judge Foley of the dis- 
trict of Nevada, ninth circuit, to sit in the 
northern district of Illinois, seventh circuit, 
for the period September 12 to October 15, 
1960. 

7. District Judge Solomon of the district 
of Oregon, ninth circuit, to sit in the south- 
ern district of New York, second circuit, for 
the period June 1 to June 14, 1960. 

8. District Judge Wright of the eastern 
district of Louisiana, fifth circuit, to sit in 
the southern district of New York, second 
circuit, for the period July 15 to August 15, 
1960. 

9. Senior District Judge Reeves of the 
western district of Missouri, eighth circuit, 
to sit in the eastern district of North Caro- 
lina, fourth circuit, for the period October 
1 to November 30, 1960. 

10. Senior Circuit Judge Magruder of the 
first circuit to sit on the Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, for the period September 26, 
1960, to June 30, 1961. 

11. Circuit Judge Tuttle of the fifth circuit 
to sit on the Court of Appeals, second cir- 
cuit, for the period September 22 to October 
7, 1960. 

12. Circuit Judge Martin of the sixth cir- 
cuit to sit in the southern district of Florida, 
fifth circuit, for the period January 2 to 
March 31, 1961. 

13. Judge Rae of the Customs Court to sit 
in the southern district of Florida, fifth cir- 
cuit, for the period November 1 to November 
30, 1960. 

14. District Judge Rizley of the western 
district of Oklahoma, tenth circuit, to sit 
in the eastern district of Tennessee, sixth 
circuit, for a period of 1 month beginning 
October 17, 1960. 

15. Senior District Judge Kirkpatrick of 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, third 
circuit, to sit on the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals for the period October 1, 
1960, to July 31, 1961. 

16. District Judge Ritter of the district of 
Utah, tenth circuit, to sit in the southern 
district of New York, second circuit, for a 
period of 6 weeks beginning November 1, 
1960. 

17. Circuit Judge Goodrich of the third 
circuit to sit on the US. Court of Appeals, 
First Circuit, on September 22, 1960. 

18. Senior Judge Reeves of the western 
district of Missouri, eighth circuit, to sit in 
the Jacksonville division of the southern dis- 
trict of Florida, fifth circuit, for the period 
January 1 to March 31, 1961. 

The activities of the Advisory Committee 
on Inter-Circuit Assignments pursuant to 
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the above plan for the period August 26, 
1960, to February 17, 1961, have been as 
follows: 


I. Requests for assignments 


(Herein are included all requests received 
since August 26, 1960, the date of the last 
report of the committee. Some of these are 
renewals of earlier requests. The execution 
by a chief judge of a certificate of necessity 
is considered as a request.) 

1. District of Columbia circuit: 

(a) For the court of appeals. 

(b) For the district court for the District 
of Columbia. 

2. First circuit: 

(a) For the court of appeals. 

(b) For the district of Massachusetts. 

3. Second circuit: 

(a) For the court of appeals. 

(b) For the eastern district of New York. 

(c) For the southern district of New York. 

4. Third circuit: 

(a) For the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

5. Fourth circuit: 

(a) For the eastern district of North Car- 
olina. 

(b) For the middle district of North Car- 
olina. 

6. Fifth circuit: 

(a) For the southern district of Florida. 

(b) For the southern district of Missis- 
sippi. 

7. Sixth circuit: 

(a) For the southern district of Ohio. 

(b) For the eastern district of Tennessee. 

8. Seventh circuit: 

(a) For the northern district of Illinois. 

No requests were received from the eighth, 
ninth, or tenth circuits, or from any of the 
special courts. 


II. Offers of availability for service outside 
of circuit or court of appointment 


1. There have been no offers of general 
availability. 

2. As appears in table III following, active 
judges pursuant to consents signed by their 
respective chief judges, and senior judges 
pursuant to their expressions of willingness 
to serve, have fulfilled or will be available for, 
the assignments mentioned in that table. 
Many of the senior judges there listed are 
willing to perform additional future services 
upon the consummation of appropriate 
arrangements. 


IiI. Recommendations made by committee 


The committee has recommended approval 
of the following assignments: 

1. District Judge Wyche, of the western 
district of South Carolina, fourth circuit, 
to sit in the southern district of Florida, 
fifth circuit, for the period January 9 to 
February 4, 1961. 

2. District Judge Lynne, of the northern 
district of Alabama, fifth circuit, to sit in 
the southern district of New York, second 
circuit, for the period November 1 to No- 
vember 10, 1960. 

8. Senior Circuit Judge Phillips, 10th cir- 
cuit, to sit on the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia circuit for the period 
January 3 to January 31, 1961, and the pe- 
riod March 1 to March 31, 1961. 

4. Senior District Judge Wham, of the 
eastern district of Dllinois, seventh circuit, 
to sit in the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania, third circuit, for the period November 
1 to November 30, 1960. 

5. Hon. Stanley F. Reed, retired Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to sit on the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia circuit for the pe- 
riod October 3, 1960, to June 30, 1961. 

6. Hon. Harold H. Burton, retired Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to sit on the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia circuit for the 
period October 3, 1960, to June 30, 1961. 
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7. Senior Circuit Judge Maris, third cir. 
cuit, to sit in the northern district of Dli- 
nois, seventh circuit, for the period October 
1, 1960, to June 30, 1961. 

8. District Judge Gourley, of the western 
district of Pennsylvania, third circuit, to sit 
in the southern district of Florida, fifth cir- 
cuit, for the period March 6 to March 31, 
1961. 

9. Senior District Judge Foley, of the dis- 
trict of Nevada, ninth circuit, to sit in the 
northern district of Illinois, seventh circuit, 
for the period October 24 to December 1, 1960. 

10. District Judge Christenson, of the dis- 
trict of Utah, 10th circuit, to sit in the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, first circuit, for the 
period November 1 to November 30, 1960. 

11. Senior Circuit Judge Magruder, first 
circuit, to sit on the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia circuit for the pe- 
riod November 14 to November 25, 1960. 

12. Senior District Judge Delehant, of the 
district of Nebraska, eighth circuit, to sit in 
the western district of Pennsylvania, third 
circuit, for the period May 1 to June 30, 1961. 

13. Hon. Joseph R. Jackson, retired judge 
of the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
to sit in the district court for the District 
of Columbia circuit for the period January 1 
to December 31, 1961. 

14. Senior District Judge Wham, of the 
eastern district of Illinois, seventh circuit, to 
sit in the southern district of New York, 
second circuit, for the period May 1 to May 
31, 1961. 

15. District Judge Miller of the western 
district of Pennsylvania, third circuit, to 
sit in the eastern district of New York, sec- 
ond circuit, for the period January 3 to 
February 3, 1961. 

16. Circuit Judge Murrah of the 10th 
circuit to act as circuit judge of the second 
circuit for the period January 3 to February 
3, 1961. This assignment contemplates that 
Judge Murrah will be assigned by the chief 
judge of the second circuit to sit in the east- 
ern district of New York. 

17. District Judge Christenson of the dis- 
trict of Utah, 10th circuit, to sit in the east- 
ern district of New York, second circuit, for 
the period January 3 to February 3, 1961. 

18. District Judge Bartels of the eastern 
district of New York, second circuit, to sit in 
the western district of Pennsylvania, third 
circuit, for the period April 3 to April 29, 
1961. 

19. Senior Circuit Judge Maris, third cir- 
cuit, to sit on the court of appeals for the 
first circuit for the period February 6 to 
February 18, 1961. 

20. Senior District Judge Holland of the 
southern district of Florida, fifth circuit, to 
sit in the southern district of New York, 
second circuit, for the period March 13 to 
May 19, 1961. 

21. Hon. J. Warren Madden, judge of the 
U.S. Court of Claims, to sit on the court 
of appeals for the second circuit for the 
period February 6 to February 11, 1961. 

22. District Judge Watkins of the north- 
ern and southern districts of West Virginia, 
fourth circuit, to sit on the court of appeals 
for the second circuit for the period May 5 
to May 19, 1961. 

23. Circuit Judge Goodrich, third circuit 
to sit on the court of appeals for the sec- 
ond circuit for the period February 20 to 
February 25, 1961. The committee is in- 
formed that for personal reasons, Judge 
Goodrich withdrew his offer to perform this 
assignment. 

24. District Judge Van Pelt of the district 
of Nebraska, eighth circuit, to sit in the 
district court for the District of Columbia 
circuit for the period April 11 to May 12, 
1961. 

25. District Judge Steel of the district of 
Delaware, third circuit, to sit on the court 
of appeals for the second circuit for the 
period April 17 to April 22, 1961. 
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26. District Judge Ritter of the district 
of Utah, 10th circuit to sit in the southern 
district. of New York, second circuit, for the 
period February 20 to March 31, 1961. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
Senators have inquired as to the criteria 
the Judicial Conference employs in rec- 
ommending new judgeships. For this 
reason, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
statement on that subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROCEDURES USED BY THE JUDICIAL CONFER- 
ENCE TO ARRIVE AT RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
ADDITIONAL JUDGESHIPS 


Representation on the Judicial Conference 
consists of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, the chief judges of the 11 circuits, 
the chief judge of the Court of Claims and 
11 district judges selected to represent the 
district courts of each circuit. Thus the 
Conference consists not only of appellate 
judges but of trial judges as well. 

The Judicial Conference has two commit- 
tees of judges charged with the responsibility 
of making the studies pertaining to the 
needs of the various Federal courts for- addi- 
tional judgeships and making recommenda- 
tions to the Conference: 

First. The Committee on Judicial Statis- 
tics, Chief Judge Harvey M. Johnsen, 
chairman. 

This committee makes a circuit by circuit 
and district by district study of the statis- 
tical matter pertaining to the handling of 
all types of cases in the Federal courts. 

The committee works closely with the 
Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics 
of the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts and thus has access to very complete 
and thorough data compiled by this office. 

Many types of statistical data are com- 
piled. 

1. Detailed information as to the number 
and kind of cases filed in each district. 

2. Number of judges and caseload per 
judge. 

The caseload per judge is an important 
factor, but may be deceiving as to the actual 
workload, as some cases are disposed of with- 
out action required by the court, or are 
disposed of when the court decides certain 
preliminary matters. Thus it is necessary 
to examine the caseload to see if it repre- 
sents a substantial amount of work. 

Thus, the Conference studies such addi- 
tional factors as: 

3. Time spent by judges on particular 
types of cases. 

4. Number and length of trials. 

5. Number of days judges sit. 

6. Time elapsing from filing to disposi- 
tion and from issue to trial. 

7. Number of civil cases presently pend- 
ing in district courts and length of time 
they have been pending. 

8. Number of pretrials. 

9. Number of civil cases referred to 
masters. 

10. Number of civil cases terminated per 
year. 

11. Age and tenure of judges. 

12. In criminal cases, the number of de- 
fendants disposed of and the percentage of 
these actually tried. 

13. Number of diversity cases. 

The Committee on Judicial Statistics, on 
the basis of these studies makes recommen- 
dations as to additional judgeships needed 
to a second committee of the Judicial 
Conference. 

Second, The Committee on Court Admin- 
istration, Chief Judge John Biggs, Jr., 
chairman, 

This committee applies the human equa- 
tion to statistics. In studying the recom- 
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mendations of the Committee on Judicial 
Statistics, the Committee on Court Admin- 
istration considers other aspects of the 
work of the court in each circuit and dis- 
trict where additional judgeships have been 
recommended. 

1. Personnel problems. 

2. Number of places of holding court. 

3. The record of the Judges in the dispatch 
of business. 

4. Health and age of judges. 

5. Distances to be traveled. 

6. Population concentrations in area 
served. 

7. Trend of population growth in district 
or circuit. 

These two committees report their con- 
clusions to the Judicial Conference, usually 
in a joint report. 

To supplement the reports of these com- 
mittees, the Judicial Conference always has 
the report of the chief judge of each circuit 
and the representative district judge from 
each circuit. The recommendations of the 
two committees are reviewed by the Judicial 
Conference and considered circuit by circuit 
and district by district. ‘The Conference 
then accepts or rejects, or sometimes modi- 
fies, the recommendations of the two 
committees. 

No very definite criteria for testing the 
need for additional judgeships is feasible but 
the nearest approach to a standard is the 
objective of enabling each district court to 
dispose of the ordinary case with no more 
delay than 6 months between the date of 
filing and trial. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, I 
am compelled to express my strongest 
opposition to the pending bill to create 
a large number of additional circuit and 
district judgeships in the Federal courts. 

I realize that my position is not cal- 
culated to win favor with present occu- 
pants of the bench, some of whom are 
overburdened, or with many attorneys 
who sincerely feel more judges are 
needed to expedite the work of the 
courts. 

I also realize that mine is but a lonely 
voice in the wilderness. The bill ap- 
parently is assured of passage by a sub- 
stantial majority of the Members of both 
bodies. This, however, does not disturb 
meunduly. Iam accustomed to standing 
with the minority on a great many of 
the issues that come before the Senate; 
I will do so in this instance even if I 
am a minority of one. Such is the 
strength of my feelings about this mat- 
ter. 

I intend to oppose this bill as a protest 
against the wanton abuses and excesses 
inflicted upon our constitutional system 
by the Federal judiciary under the direc- 
tion and dictation of the present 
Supreme Court. 

I will not permit any vote of mine to 
aid, abet or condone—no matter how 
indirectly—the grave offenses that have 
been perpetrated by the Supreme Court 
against our system of government and 
upon the Constitution itself. 

It is true, of course, that the district 
and circuit judges have no control and 
little influence over the actions of the 
Supreme Court. They may, in fact, per- 
sonally disagree with the decisions, opin- 
ions, and orders of the Supreme Court. 
But they can do nothing, in the end, but 
accept and carry out the legal conclu- 
sions and orders of the Supreme Court 
irrespective of their personal feelings 
as to their propriety. 
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The new judges who will be appointed 
under the pending bill will have no other 
choice than to bow to the dictates of the 
Supreme Court. I do not doubt that 
nearly all of the numerous positions au- 
thorized in the pending bill will be filled 
by lawyers of more experience and abil- 
ity than several members of the Supreme 
Court. Nevertheless, they can do noth- 
ing else than to bow to the will of the 
Supreme Court, and new judges are very 
sensitive to being reversed. 

The net effect of this bill will be to 
increase the malignant influence and 
tyrannical power of the present Supreme 
Court, and I refuse to be a party to 
that. 

I believe the country has suffered too 
long already under the abuse of the Su- 
preme Court. Instead of increasing its 
power and influence—as the pending bill 
most assuredly will do—Congress should 
concentrate on means to restrain the 
Court in its flagrant usurpation of pow- 
ers it does not possess under the Con- 
stitution. We should enact meaningful 
legislation to restrict the Court to its 
rightful place in our constitutional 
scheme. 

The great genius of the American sys- 
tem of government lies in its division 
of powers and in its checks and balances. 
This is the essence of the American Con- 
stitution. Upon these constitutional 
safeguards rest our precious liberties 
and inalienable rights as free Ameri- 
cans. 

The present Supreme Court has shown 
a studied and shocking disregard bor- 
dering on contempt for these fundamen- 
tal safeguards of American liberty. It 
has undertaken to exercise power and 
control in areas where it clearly has no 
constitutional authority to do so. 

A classic case in point is the Supreme 
Court’s usurpation of the powers of Con- 
gress in the field of legislation. 

The very first section of the Consti- 
tution provides: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


Despite the unequivocal grant of legis- 
lative authority te Congress, the present 
Supreme Court has on recent occasions 
presumed to arrogate to itself the power 
to function in a legislative capacity. The 
Court, in this self-assumed role, has been 
aptly described by Judge Learned Hand 
as a “third legislative chamber.” And 
Judge Hand added: 

If we do need a third chamber, it should 
appear for what it is and not as an inter- 
preter of inscrutable principles. 


No clearer example of legislation by 
judicial decree can be found than in the 
Supreme Court’s decisions on school in- 
tegration. 

Prior to 1954, the right of the States 
to maintain separate but equal schools 
under the 14th amendment had been 
practiced by almost half the States, rec- 
ognized by Congress and upheld by the 
Supreme Court over a period of 75 years. 

But in 1954, the Supreme Court sud- 
denly declared that segregated schools 
were a violation of the 14th amendment. 
In reaching its decision, the Court did 
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not rely on any act of Congress, even 
though only the Congress is empowered 
to implement the amendment. Instead, 
the decision was based on psychological 
and sociological factors. The Court, in 
fact, undertook to legislate an entirely 
new and different meaning into the 14th 
amendment when it had no constitu- 
tional authority whatsoever to do so. It 
simply usurped the legislative authority 
granted to Congress exclusively. 

There have been, of course, Many 
other glaring instances of the Court’s 
invasion of the legislative field. But even 
more serious, perhaps, is the Court’s re- 
peated violation of the rights, power, and 
authority reserved by the Constitution 
to the States and local governments. 

Here again, the meaning of the Con- 
stitution is exceedingly plain and not 
subject to misunderstanding. The 10th 
amendment states it well: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectiyely, or to the people. 


No other constitutional provision has 
been subjected to greater abuse at the 
hands of the Federal judiciary than this 
once-sacred guarantee of the rights of 
the States. These rights have been 
flouted time and again in judicial deci- 
sion and by judicial decree. 

Federal judges have enjoined duly 
elected Governors and legislative bodies 
from performing their duties, and have 
proceeded to take over these State func- 
tions. They have seized control of State 
universities and undertaken to run local 
school systems. 

Not satisfied with having invaded the 
legislative field, the Supreme Court has 
ordered the inferior judiciary to perform 
administrative functions. Among these 
functions are those of sitting as local 
boards of education and placement 
bodies for schoolchildren and to direct 
the activities of schoolteachers. 

Until recent days, a constitutional 
right was considered a plain and tangible 
thing. A man either possessed a right 
or he did not possess it. The present 
Supreme Court has undertaken to de- 
clare rights on a creeping basis under a 
weird doctrine of proceeding at what the 
Court calls “all deliberate speed” to 
transform rights newly created by judi- 
cial fiat from the area of the gray into 
either white or black. 

The Court has invaded many areas 
previously recognized as being wholly 
within the domain of local governing 
bodies. 

Sovereign States have been told they 
have no authority to enact laws and to 
take other action against subversive ele- 
ments in their midst. 

A local school board has been told that 
it could not fire a teacher who sought 
refuge under the fifth amendment. 

Even State statutes prescribing quali- 
fications for admittance to the bar have 
been set aside when a person of doubtful 
loyalty to his country failed to qualify 
under them. 

Such examples of gross judicial tyr- 
anny against the States and their sub- 
divisions have been altogether too com- 
monplace in recent years. The Supreme 
Court has not been content merely to set 
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itself up as a “third legislative chamber.” 
It has also determined to strike down 
the constitutional rights of the States at 
any whim. 

A great many responsible voices 
throughout the land have been raised in 
protest against the growing threat of 
judicial tyranny. But perhaps the most 
far reaching indictment of the Supreme 
Court was that of a committee of the 
Conference of Chief Justices of the 
State Supreme Courts issued in 1958. 
Nine eminent State chief justices pre- 
pared the report—seven of them from 
States outside the South. 

Madam President, I believe this pene- 
trating report sums up the concern and 
alarm a great many Americans feel over 
the expanding power of the Supreme 
Court. I should like, therefore, to read 
two pertinent passages from that report 
to the Senate: 

We believe that in the fields with which 
we are concerned, and as to which we feel 
entitled to speak, the Supreme Court too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy- 
maker without proper judicial restraint. We 
feel this is particularly the case in both of 
the great fields we have discussed; namely, 
the extent and extension of the Federal 
power and the supervision of State action by 
the Supreme Court by virtue of the 14th 
amendment. In the light of the immense 
power of the Supreme Court and its practical 
nonreviewability in most instances no more 
important obligation rests upon it in our 
view than that of careful moderation in the 
exercise of its policymaking role. 

We are not alone in our view that the 
Court, in many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seem to us 
primarily legislative powers. (See Judge 
Learned Hand on the Bill of Rights.) We 
do not believe that either the framers of the 
original Constitution or the possibly some- 
what less gifted draftsmen of the 14th 
amendment ever contemplated that the Su- 
preme Court would, or should, have the 
almost unlimited policymaking powers which 
it now exercises. It is strange, indeed, to 
reflect that under a Constitution which pro- 
vides for a system of checks and balances 
and of distribution of power between Na- 
tional and State Governments one branch 
of one government—the Supreme Court— 
should attain the immense, and in many re- 
spects, dominant power which it now wields. 


Madam President, it is a great tragedy 
for the country that Congress has failed 
to defend its prerogatives from usurpa- 
tion by the Supreme Court. For this we 
have only ourselves to blame. 

But it is an even greater tragedy that 
Congress has failed to defend the States 
from the heavyhanded tyranny of the 
Court. We should put aside all other 
business until this is done. A no more 
compelling challenge confronts us. 

As I have indicated, I recognize that 
some Federal judges are overloaded, and 
that some Federal dockets are clogged 
with a backlog of cases. This is regret- 
table, but it must be considered in light 
of the fact that the judiciary has ex- 
tended itself into many areas and fields 
where it had neither jurisdiction, nor au- 
thority. For this reason, the courts 
themselves are to blame for much of 
their congestion. 

So long as the Supreme Court persists 
in its present irresponsible course, I am 
unalterably opposed to adding any new 
judgeships to the court of appeals, or to 
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the district courts. I fear the addition 
of more judges would be the means for 
greater abuse of our people by the Su- 
preme Court. 

I will vote against any bill to increase 
the Federal judiciary until the Supreme 
Court ceases to infringe upon the pre- 
rogatives of Congress and halts its as- 
saults upon the rights of the States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois to postpone 
further consideration of S. 912 until 
March 16 next. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, on 
that vote I ask for a division. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is now open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 912) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 912) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and his colleagues, as well as 
the distinguished minority leader, for 
the expeditious manner in which they 
moved the judgeship bill through the 
Senate. This is a measure which I think 
is long overdue for passage, as the mi- 
nority leader has pointed out on occa- 
sion, but it is now behind us, and it will 
next show up in a conference commit- 
tee. It is my hope that a reasonable 
agreement will be reached in conference. 

I express thanks to the minority leader 
for his understanding in this endeavor, 
and to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee for having the committee 
report the bill and for expediting its 
passage. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
wish to say that the majority leader has 
been more than forbearing in this mat- 
ter. When we discussed some of our 
difficulties he concurred in the request 
to allow 2 days, if necessary, rather than 
to allot 1 day for a discussion of the 
judgeship bill, which the Senate has now 
approved. 

I am grateful to the majority leader 
for that forbearance on his part. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the RrEcorp a statement 
prepared by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON] bearing on the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SYMINGTON 

Passage of the omnibus judgeship bill to- 
day marks a significant step toward assur- 
ing better administration of justice in our 
Federal system. 
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Delayed justice is inadequate justice. 
Congressional approval of this measure will 
help to reduce the great backlog of cases, 
and the delays resulting from this backlog, 
in our circuit and district courts. With the 
additional personnel provided in this bill, 
litigants will be assured of speedier and 
more careful disposition of their cases. 

We in Missouri are pleased that an addi- 
tional judge will be provided for the dis- 
trict court of western district. During the 
years 1955-59, the number of civil cases 
per judgeship in this district have been 
from one-fourth to one-half greater than 
the national average. In the private civil 
cases group the district’s excess over the 
national average was from one-fourth to 
three-fourths. 

Enactment of S. 912 will help to reduce 
this caseload and increase efficiency, in Mis- 
souri and throughout the country as well. 

All our citizens, whether directly involved 
in cases before the Federal courts or not, 
will benefit from the action of the Senate 
today. 





BEACH EROSION CONTROL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 53, 
Senate bill 307. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 307) 
to authorize certain beach erosion con- 
trol of the shore in San Diego County, 
Calif. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the project for beach erosion con- 
trol at Oceanside, San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, is hereby authorized, in lieu of the 
existing Federal beach erosion control proj- 
ect, substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in his report contained in House Document 
Numbered 456, Eighty-sixth Congress, at an 
estimated cost of $1,498,000. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army is here- 
by authorized to reimburse local interests 
for such work done by them on the beach 
erosion project authorized in section 1, sub- 
sequent to the initiation of the authorized 
study which forms the basis for the project: 
Provided, That the work which may have 
been done on this project is approved by the 
Chief of Engineers as being in accordance 
with the project hereby adopted: Provided 
further, That such reimbursement shall be 
subject to appropriations applicable thereto 
or funds available therefor and shall not 
take precedence over other pending proj- 
ects of higher priority for improvements. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, 
during World War II the construction 
of jetties at Camp Pendleton was re- 
quired in the harbor in order to trans- 
port Marine Corps’ personnel overseas 
into the Pacific area. The result of the 
labors performed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers under the exigencies of wartime 
regrettably resulted in the gradual ero- 
sion of the beach area there. It is now 
almost totally destroyed. 
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The Corps of Engineers now has rec- 
ommended that an authorizing bill for 
$1,498,000 be provided. The Govern- 
ment has accepted the responsibility for 
the damage done. 

This proposed legislation, introduced 
by my colleague from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] and me, is approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Corps of 
Engineers, and was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate Committee on 
Public Works. It is in the nature of an 
emergency. I ask that the bill be passed. 

I ask unanimous consent that a gen- 
eral statement on the bill incorporated 
in the report be printed in the REcorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 307, as amended, is to 
authorize the modification of the existing 
project at Oceanside, Calif., to provide that 
the costs of beach restoration and subse- 
quent nourishment be borne by the United 
States in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers in his report 
dated August 25, 1960, at an estimated cost 
of $1,498,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Flood Control Act of 1958 authorized 
beach erosion projects for Imperial Beach, 
Ocean Beach, and Oceanside; however, the 
project at Oceanside was authorized at a 
total cost of $540,000, with $360,000 being 
non-Federal and $180,000 being Federal cost. 

The project for Oceanside, as authorized, 
provides for the construction of a protective 
beach 200 feet wide and about 10,000 feet 
long by the placement of 900,000 cubic yards 
of sand. 

The Flood Control Act of 1958 directed a 
survey of Camp Pendleton Harbor and 
Oceanside, Calif., with a view to determining 
the extent of Federal aid which should be 
granted toward recommended beach erosion 
control measures at Oceanside in equity, 
without regard to limitations of Federal law 
applicable to beach erosion control. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
August 25, 1960, is in response to the above 
authorization. The Chief of Engineers re- 
ports that the authorized plan for improve- 
ment at Oceanside is inadequate to provide 
the required protection under existing con- 
ditions and that the authorized project 
should be modified to provide for deposition 
of approximately 1,700,000 cubic yards of 
suitable material to provide a protective 
beach generally 200 feet wide for a distance 
of 13,000 feet north of Witherby Street and 
100 feet wide for 4,500 feet south of Loma 
Alta Creek and 500,000 cubic yards between 
Sixth Street and Wisconsin Avenue to pro- 
vide advance nourishment for a period of 4 
or 5 years, and to provide a stone groin about 
800 feet long near the north end of the proj- 
ect. He finds the proposed modified project 
economically justified, the ratio of benefits 
to cost being 2.2, with the first cost being 
about $1,498,000. He further recommends 
that, on the basis of equity, the total first 
cost be borne by the United States, but that 
the maintenance of the groin at an estimated 
annual cost of $1,000 be borne by local 
interests. 

The justification for the recommendation 
that the United States bear the total first 
cost is based on the fact that jetties con- 
structed at Camp Pendleton as a wartime 
measure are primarily responsible for the 
erosion problem at Oceanside, where the 
shore had previously been stable. Had time 
permitted,. there can be little doubt that 
probably detrimental shore effects of the 
Pendleton Harbor would have been deter- 
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mined in advance and appropriate measures 
included in the plans to avert shore damage. 
The harbor is used entirely for military pur- 
poses and produces no local benefits. Under 
these particular circumstances it is the 
opinion that, in equity, restoration and 
stabilization of the Oceanside shore should 
be a Federal responsibility. 
COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee is in accord with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engimeers that 
the existing project at Oceanside should e 
modified and that the total first cost and 
subsequent nourishment be borne by the 
United States. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, Sen- 
ate bill 307 was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. We had complete 
hearings on it, and it was unanimously 
reported by the committee. I am chair- 
man of the committee. I had been to 
the area affected. Everything the Sen- 
ator from California has stated is cor- 
rect. 

I ask that the bill be passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
am once more grateful to the Senator 
from New Mexico for his comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 307) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION 
CEREMONIES OF INAUGURATION 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
would remind the Senate that on tomor- 
row, Saturday, there will be an observ- 
ance of the 100th anniversary of the first 
inauguration of Abraham Lincoln on the 
east front of the Capitol. Distinguished 
guests and others will gather in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber at 11 o’clock 
Saturday morning, and proceed from that 
point to the stand which has been erected 
for that purpose. 

I thought it should be called to the 
attention of the Senate. 





TRAINED TEACHERS FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 51, S. 336, 
a bill which passed the Senate unani- 
mously last year and which has been re- 
ported by the committee this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 336) 
to make available to children who are 
handicapped by deafness the specially 
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trained teachers of the deaf needed to 
develop their abilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that certain 
excerpts from the report accompanying 
S. 336 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION 

The bill, S. 336, is comprised of two titles 
to provide authority for Federal assistance 
for the advanced and highly specialized 
training of three categories of personnel 
urgently needed to provide essential services 
to individuals handicapped by impaired hear- 
ing and speech. 

Title I would provide authority for an 
annual payment of $1.5 million for 2 years 
and such sums as may be required for an 
additional 8 years for educational costs and 
scholarships for teachers of the deaf. The 
deaf child who has never heard a spoken 
word will never learn to speak or adequately 
express himself unless he can obtain the 
special education that teachers of the deaf 
provide in schools and classes for children 
with impaired hearing. With adequate edu- 
cation a deaf child can make his way in 
the world among individuals with normal 
hearing and achieve the fullest realization 
of his potential. 

All States need teachers of the deaf to 
educate children whose hearing is impaired, 
but less than one-half of the States have 
approved teacher-training centers. 

Title II would provide authority for an 
annual payment of $2 million for 2 years and 
such sums as may be required for 8 addi- 
tional years for educational costs and schol- 
aships for speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists at institutions of higher education 
that provide the training an individual needs 
to obtain advanced certification by the 
nationally recognized accrediting body. 

Speech pathologists and audiologists are 
employed in universities and colleges, pub- 
lic schools, hospitals, community speech and 
hearing centers, comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion centers, and Federal, State, and local 
governmental programs. They provide three 
major categories of service: (1) in our uni- 
versities and colleges they teach undergrad- 
uate and graduate students; (2) in a variety 
of laboratory settings they design and con- 
duct research; (3) in clinics, centers, and 
public schools they provide direct clinical 
services to children and adults with speech 
and hearing problems. The majority of these 
specialists provide direct clinical services to 
the speech and hearing handicapped. The 
services of personnel in these specialities are 
instrumental in overcoming disabilities that 
would seriously interfere with normal living 
and working. Some individuals have speech 
and hearing impairments at birth, while 
others acquire them during their school or 
working years. The Federal Government it- 
self is a major consumer of the services 
of speech pathologists and audiologists 
through programs administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and other agencies. 


THE NEED 
Title I—Teachers of the deaf 


Various estimates have been made of the 
incidence and prevalence of persons with im- 
paired hearing, but there are no current 
estimates concerning the number of chil- 
dren who require special education because 
of their deafness. The current enrollments 
in the 365 schools and classes now accepting 
students totaled 26,500 for the 1959-60 term. 
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These children have one factor in com- 
mon: They became deaf before they acquired 
language. Children who have been born 
deaf or who have become deaf before ac- 
quiring language face a tremendous educa- 
tional handicap. Having been deprived of 
the normal auditory stimuli by which the 
hearing child naturally learns language, the 
deaf child commonly arrives at the school 
with no language at all. It is the task of 
the teacher of the deaf child to bridge the 
gap between the deaf child’s world of silence 
and the world of sound and hearing, the 
world of language and speech. The success 
with which a deaf child is able to bridge this 
barrier, to develop language and propor- 
tionately to minimize his great educational 
handicap, depends upon the skill, the un- 
derstanding, and the professional training 
of his teacher. 

A study conducted by the Office of Edu- 
cation and reported in 1954 Bulletin No. 13, 
showed that school administrators across 
the country reported that of all the areas of 
exceptionality (mentally retarded, blind, 
crippled, speech defective, mentally gifted, 
etc.) teachers of the deaf ranked first in 
the matter of “difficulty in securing teach- 
ers” and third in “frequency of requests.” 

The acute shortage of trained academic 
classroom teachers of the deaf is documented 
in quantitative terms in a 1959 study en- 
titled “A Study of the Need for Academic 
Classroom Teachers of the Deaf in the United 
States,” by Evan V. Johnson, director of 
development, the Clarke School for the Deaf; 
and D. Robert Frisina, director, Hearing and 
Speech Center, Gallaudet College. 

Johnson and Frisina contacted some 365 
administrators in special schools and classes 
for deaf children in the United States and 
received 233 replies to specific questions con- 
cerning the needs for teachers for 1959-60. 
Those institutions replying cited a need for 
more than 500 teachers. To fill these vacan- 
cies, a total of 127 teachers of the deaf were 
graduated in June 1959 from the approved 
teacher training centers, including 15 for- 
eign students who were to return to their 
native countries. 

A recheck of the schools for the deaf to as- 
certain their need for teachers in the 1960- 
61 term showed that the shortage has in- 
creased. 

The teacher-training centers presently 
meeting the standards for approval by the 
Conference of Executives of American 
School for the Deaf can accomodate an 
estimated 500 candidates for specialized 
training as teachers of the deaf. In con- 
trast they enrolled only 127 candidates in 
1959-60 and only 177 in 1960-61. 


Title II—Speech pathologists and 
audiologists 


Numerous estimates of the size of the 
population suffering from speech and hear- 
ing impairments have been prepared but 
little basis for comparability exists because 
of differing standards for identifying a speech 
or hearing impairment. 

In 1948 Wendell Johnston, in his book 
“Speech Handicapped School Children,” esti- 
mated that 5 percent of the school popula- 
tion (the 5- to 17-year-olds) were “in need 
of help from speech correctionists.” The 
Office of Education in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in 1954 bul- 
letin No. 13 presented the more conserva- 
tive estimate of 2 percent of the school-age 
population as “speech handicapped.” An- 
other 1.5 percent of those 5 to 17 years of age 
were reported as deaf or hard of hearing. 
More recently, in 1958, the Office of Educa- 
tion in a report to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives 
estimated that 4 percent of the school-age 
population was “severely handicapped” by 
speech and hearing impairments. This 
prevalence rate yields for 1958 an estimated 
1.7 million individuals between the ages of 
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5 and 17 years with speech and hearing 
sufficiently impaired to constitute a severe 
handicap. 

In 1960 a somewhat larger population was 
identified as having “significant speech and 
hearing problems.” This estimate for the 
population between the years of 5 and 19 
years amounted to 2.8 million persons, or 
5.7 percent of the total. Estimates were also 
presented for the preschool population and 
for the population 20 years of age and older: 


Prevalence of significant speech and hearing 
problems + 


Total, United States, 1960__ 8, 938, 371 


Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico-. 147,000 
Continental United States___.-_-- 8, 791, 371 
oo ee ee a ae 325, 794 
te EO ORs occ conncuw 2, 837, 574 
20 years and older............. 5, 628, 003 


1 Estimate of Dr. Jack Matthews; executive 
vice president, American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association. 


Other authorities point to the fact that 
the majority of children and adults have 
not been tested for hearing and speech dis- 
orders and estimate that in excess of 20 
million of the population are handicapped 
by hearing and speech defects. 

As a minimum therefore, there seems to 
be some 2 million schoolchildren with signi- 
ficant speech and hearing problems. In ad- 
dition, there are at least another 6 to 7 
million individuals outside the age group 
5 to 17 years. There are preschool children 
under 5 years of age, and individuals 18 years 
of age and older. 

To diagnose, treat, and rehabilitate the 8 
to 9 million individuals with significant 
speech and hearing impairments there are 
an estimated 7,000 speech pathologists and 
audiologists. Less than one-half of these 
health personnel have had the training re- 
quired for certification by their professional 
accrediting organization. 

In a report to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives in 
February 1958, the Office of Education in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare pointed out that less than one of every 
five schoolchildren was receiving the needed 
services of speech pathologists and audi- 
Ologists. In this report they estimated that 
20,000 such personnel were needed to ade- 
quately care for the schoolchildren with 
speech and hearing handicaps. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
estimated the need for 1 speech pathologist 
and 1 audiologist per 50,000 population pro- 
viding a strong speech and hearing program 
is operating in the schools. To meet the 
needs of the adult speech and hearing group, 
over 7,300 trained personnel would be re- 
quired. These 7,300 plus the 20,000 needed 
for the school-age children make a total of 
27,300 competent professional people needed 
in the fields of speech pathology and audi- 
ology. It is important to point out that this 
figure includes only personnel needed for di- 
rect clinical services to the handicapped. It 
does not include personnel needed for re- 
search nor does it include personnel re- 
quired in our colleges and universities to 
train a future generation of speech pathol- 
ogists and audiologists. The need for 27,- 
300 speech pathologists and audiologists is 
in sharp contrast to the present supply of 
about 7,000 personnel. 

To supply the needs of the schoolchildren 
alone would call for training 1,500 speech 
pathologists and audiologists in each of the 
next 10 years. At present less than 400 are 
being trained each year. 


ADMINISTRATION 
In the case of both titles, this bill pro- 
vides for the advice and assistance of an 


advisory committee in the administration of 
the grants-in-aid programs. Title I author- 
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izes the Commissioner of Education to sub- 
' mit all applications for grants-in-aid to the 
advisory committee and to receive their 
recommendations prior to approving any 
application. 

Grant-in-aid programs would be made to 
institutions of higher education which are 
affiliated with approved teacher training 
centers or are approved as training centers 
for teachers of the deaf by a nationally rec- 
ognized body. At the present time this 
latter group is the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. 

In title II the Director of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation is authorized to 
submit all applications for grants-in-aid to 
an advisory committee and to receive its 
recommendations prior to approving any 
application. 

Grants-in-aid are authorized to be paid 
to institutions of higher education, provid- 
ing they offer the courses required by an 
individual for certification by the nationally 
recognized certifying body. At the present 
time the nationally recognized certifying 
body is the American Speech and Hearing 
Association. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
recall when we had hearings on the 
bill. It is a rather significant fact that 
there are nearly 9 million people in the 
United States who are suffering speech 
and auditory defects of one kind or an- 
other. The proposal for the training of 
teachers specially equipped in that field 
does have the support of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 336) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


Sec. 101. In order to encourage and fa- 
cilitate the training of teachers of the deaf, 
the Commissioner of Education (hereinafter 
in this title referred to as the “Commis- 
sioner’’) shall, with the advice and assist- 
ance of the Advisory Committee on the 
Training of Teachers of the Deaf (estab- 
lished by section 105 and hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the “Advisory Commit- 
tee’), establish and conduct a program of 
grants-in-aid to accredited public and non- 
profit institutions of higher education which 
are approved training centers for teachers 
of the deaf or are affiliated with approved 
public or other nonprofit institutions which 
are approved for the training of teachers of 
the deaf to assist such institutions in pro- 
viding courses of training and study for 
teachers of the deaf and in improving such 
courses. Such grants-in-aid shall be used 
by such institutions to assist in covering 
the cost of such courses of training and 
study and for establishing and maintain- 
ing scholarships for qualified persons who 
desire to enroll in such courses of training 
and study, the stipends of any such scholar- 
ships to be determined by the Commissioner. 
The Commissioner shall submit all appli- 
cations for grants-in-aid under this title to 
the Advisory Committee for its review and 
recommendations, and the Commissioner 
shall not approve any such application be- 
fore he has received and studied the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee with 
respect to such application, unless the Ad- 
visory Committee shall have failed to submit 
its recommendations to him after having 
had adequate time to do so. 

Sec. 102. Payments of grants-in-aid pur- 
suant to this title shall be made by the 
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Commissioner from time to time and on 
such conditions as he may determine, in- 
cluding the making of such reports as the 
Commissioner may determine to be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 
Such payments may be made either in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement. 

Sec. 103. For the purposes of this title: 

(a) the term “nonprofit”, as applied to 
an institution, means an institution owned 
and operated by one or more corporations 
or associations no part of the net earnings 
of which inures, or may lawfully inure, to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual; 

(b) the term “accredited”, as applied to 
an institution of higher education, means an 
institution of higher education accredited 
by a nationally recognized body or bodies 
approved for such purpose by the Commis- 
sioner; and 

(c) The term “approved’’, as applied to 
training centers for teachers of the deaf, 
means centers approved by a nationally 
recognized body or bodies approved for the 
purpose by the Commissioner, except that a 
training center for teachers of the deaf 
which is not, at the time of its application 
for a grant under this title, approved by 
such a recognized body or bodies may be 
deemed approved for purposes of this title 
if the Commissioner finds, after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate approved body or 
bodies, that there is reasonable assurance 
that the center will, with the aid of such 
grant, meet the approval standards of such 
body or bodies. 

Sec. 104. The Commissioner is authorized 
to delegate any of its functions under this 
title, except the making of regulations, to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Sec. 105. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Office of Education an Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Training of Teachers of the 
Deaf. The Advisory Committee shall con- 
sist of the Commissioner, who shall be 
Chairman, and twelve persons appointed, 
without regard to the civil service laws, by 
the Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The twelve appointed members shall 
be selected so as to secure on the Commit- 
tee a balanced representation from among 
individuals identified with institutions ap- 
proved for the training of teachers of the 
deaf, individuals identified with institutions 
of higher education which are affiliated with 
institutions approved for the training of 
teachers of the deaf, individuals who have 
responsibilities in the teaching of the deaf, 
and individuals identified with the general 
public who have demonstrated an interest 
in the education of the deaf. 

(b) The appointed members of the Ad- 
visory Committee shall hold office for a term 
of four years, except that (1) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appoint- 
ed for the remainder of such term, and (2) 
the terms of the members first taking office 
after the date of enactment of this title 
shall expire, as designated by the Commis- 
sioner at the time of appointment, three at 
the end of four years after such date, three 
at the end of three years after such date, 
three at the end of two years after such 
date, and three at the end of one year after 
such date. None of the appointed members 
shall be eligible for reappointment until a 
year has elapsed since the end of his pre- 
ceding term. 

(c) The Advisory Committee shall peri- 
odically review the operations of the grants- 
in-aid program established pursuant to this 
title with a view to determining the extent 
to which such program is succeeding in 
carrying out the purposes for which it was 
established. On the basis of such reviews 
the Advisory Committee shall submit to the 
Commissioner such recommendations with 
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respect to the operation and administration 
of the program as it may deem advisable, 
together with any recommendations for leg- 
islation which it may deem necessary or de- 
sirable to carry out the purposes for which 
this title was enacted. Such recommenda- 
tions, together with the Commissioner’s 
comments thereon, shall be referred to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for transmittal by him to the Congress. 

(d) The Advisory Committee is authorized 
to review all applications for grants-in-aid 
under this title and recommend to the Com- 
missioner the approval of such applications 
as, in the opinion of the Advisory Committee, 
contribute to the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of this title, and the disapproval of 
such applications as, in the opinion of the 
Advisory Committee, do not contribute to 
the carrying out of such purposes. 

(e) The Commissioner may utilize the 
services of any member or members of the 
Advisory Committee in connection with mat- 
ters relating to the provisions of this title, 
for such periods, in addition to conference 
periods, as he may determine. 

(f) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while serving on business of the Ad- 
visory Committee or at the request of the 
Commissioner under subsection (e) of this 
section, receive compensation at rates fixed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, not to exceed $50 per day, and shall 
also be entitled to receive an allowance for 
actual and necessary travel and subsistence 
expenses while so serving away from their 
places of residence, except that any member 
may waive his right to receive such com- 
pensation or allowance, or both. 

Src. 106. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this title there are 
authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1961, and for the nine succeed- 
ing fiscal years, but aggregate payments, 
from sums so appropriated, with respect to 
costs incurred during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1961, or the next fiscal year by 
recipients of grants-in-aid under this title 
may not exceed $1,500,000. Any grant for 
training or scholarships made from an ap- 
propriation under this title for any fiscal 
year may include such amounts for providing 
such training or scholarships during suc- 
ceeding years as the Commissioner may 
determine. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall ter- 
minate on June 30, 1971. 


TITLE II—-TRAINING OF SPEECH PATHOLOGISTS 
AND AUDIOLOGISTS 


Sec. 201. In order to encourage and fa- 
cilitate the training of speech pathologists 
and audiologists, the Director of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the “Director”) 
shall, with the advice and assistance of the 
Advisory Committee on Speech Pathology 
and Audiology Training (established by sec- 
tion 205 and hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the “Advisory Committee’), 
establish and conduct a program of grants- 
in-aid to accredited public and nonprofit 
institutions of higher education which are 
engaged in the training of speech path- 
ologists and audiologists to assist such in- 
stitutions in providing such training and 
in improving courses for such training. 
Such grants-in-aid shall be made only to 
institutions of higher education which offer 
programs of such nature and content as to 
enable students who have successfully com- 
pleted such programs to qualify for an ad- 
vanced certificate in speech pathology or 
audiology from a nationally recognized body 
or bodies approved for the purpose by the 
Director. Such grants-in-aid shall be used 
by such institutions to assist in covering 
the cost of courses of graduate training 
and study leading to the master’s or doctor’s 
degree and for establishing and maintain- 
ing graduate fellowships with such stipends 
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as may be determined by the Director. The 
Director shall submit all applications for 
grants-in-aid under this title to the Ad- 
visory Committee for its review and recom- 
mendations, and the Director shall not ap- 
prove any such application before he has 
received and studied the recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee with respect to 
such application, unless the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall have failed to submit its rec- 
ommendations to him after having had ade- 
quate time to do so. 

Sec. 202. Payments of grants-in-aid pur- 
suant to this title may be made by the Di- 
rector from time to time, in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, on such conditions 
as the Director may determine, including 
the making of such reports as the Director 
may determine to be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 203. For the purposes of this title: 

(a) The term “nonprofit,” as applied to an 
institution of higher education, means an 
institution owned and operated by one or 
more corporations or associations no part 
of the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 

(b) The term “accredited,” as applied to 
an institution of higher education, means an 
institution of higher education accredited 
by a nationally recognized body or bodies 
approved for the purpose by the Director. 

Sec. 204. The Director is authorized to 
delegate any of his functions under this 
title except the making of regulations, to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Sec. 205. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation an 
Advisory Committee on Speech Pathology 
and Audiology Training. The Advisory 
Committee shall consist of the Director who 
shall be Chairman and twelve persons ap- 
pointed without regard to the civil service 
laws, by the Director with the approval of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The twelve appointed members shall 
be selected so as to secure on the Advisory 
Committee a balanced representation from 
among individuals who devote a major part 
of their efforts to departments of speech 
pathology and audiology in institutions of 
higher education and who refiect varied spe- 
cialties represented in such departments, 
individuals from the ranks of professional 
people actively engaged in the diagnosis, 
training, or rehabilitation of individuals 
suffering serious speech or hearing impair- 
ments, and individuals from the general pub- 
lic who have demonstrated an interest in 
the problem of speech and hearing dis- 
abilities. 

(b) The appointed members of the Ad- 
visory Committee shall hold office for a term 
of four years, except that (1) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occuring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of the members first taking office after 
the date of enactment of this title shall 
expire, as designated by the Director at the 
time of appointment, three at the end of four 
years after such date, three at the end of 
three years after such date, three at the 
end of two years after such date, and three 
at the end of one year after such date. 
None of the appointed members shall be eli- 
gible for reappointment until a year has 
elapsed since the end of his preceding term. 

(c) The Advisory Committee shall period- 
ically review the operations of the grants-in- 
aid program established pursuant to this 
title with a view tc determining the extent 
to which such program is succeeding in 
carrying out the purposes for which it was 
established. On the basis of such reviews the 
Advisory Committee shall submit to the Di- 
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rector such recommendations with respect to 
the operation and administration of the pro- 
gram as it may deem advisable, together with 
any recommendations for legislation which it 
may deem necessary or desirable to carry out 
the purposes for which this title was en- 
acted. Such recommendations, together 
with the Director’s comments thereon, shall 
be referred to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for transmittal by him 
to the Congress. 

(ad) The Advisory Committee is authorized 
to review all applications for grants-in-aid 
under this title and recommend to the Direc- 
tor the approval of such applications as, in 
the opinion of the Advisory Committee, con- 
tribute to the carrying out of the purposes of 
this title, and the disapproval of such ap- 
plications as, in the opinion of the Advisory 
Committee, do not contribute to the carrying 
out of such purposes. 

(e) The Director may utilize the services 
of any member or members of the Advisory 
Committee in connection with matters re- 
lating to the provisions of this title, for such 
periods, in addition to conference periods, as 
he may determine. 

(f) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall, while serving on business of the Ad- 
visory Committee or at the request of the 
Director under subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion, receive compensation at rates fixed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, not to exceed $50 per day, and shall also 
be entitled to receive an allowance for actual 
and necessary travel and subsistence ex- 
penses while so serving away from their 
places of residence, except that any member 
may waive his right to receive such com- 
pensation or allowance, or both. 

Sec. 206. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this title, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1961, and for the nine succeed- 
ing fiscal years, but aggregate payments, 
from sums so appropriated, with respect to 
costs incurred during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1961, or the next fiscal year by 
recipients of grants-in-aid under this title 
may not exceed $2,000,000. Any grant for 
training or fellowships made from an ap- 
propriation under this title for any fiscal 
year may include such amounts for providing 
such training or fellowships during succeed- 
ing years as the Commissioner may deter- 
mine. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall ter- 
minate on June 30, 1971. 





PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 52, S. 278. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 278) 
to amend title II of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946, relating to practical 
nurse training, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
S. 278, like S. 366, passed the Senate 
unanimously last year and has been re- 
ported, I understand unanimously, by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare without any amendment. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that pertinent excerpts from the 
report accompanying S. 278 be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


EXPLANATION 


This bill would extend until June 30, 
1965, the Federal-State program of training 
practical nurses under the authority of title 
II of the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 
and thereby extend the authority for the 
appropriation of not to exceed $5 million 
of grants per year to be matched by States 
with State plans for practical nurse train- 
ing. This bill would include Guam as a 
participant under the act and remove lan- 
guage which has unfairly restricted this 
program in a number of States. 


BACKGROUND 


Practical nurse training in the United 
States had its beginning in 1897, and since 
1919 has been offered through the auspices 
of the public schools. Only recently, how- 
ever, has its role as an essential element of 
health manpower been formally delineated 
by the health professions. 

In 1954, the National League for Nursing, 
@ voluntary organization concerned with 
nursing education, defined the functions of 
the practical nurse in the following terms: 

A practical nurse is a person prepared to 
care for the sick in a team relationship with 
registered professional nurses in hospitals 
and other institutions, public health agen- 
cies, and industries, and also as a private 
practitioner in the homes of selected con- 
valescent, subacutely and chronically ill 
patients. She gives household assistance 
when such assistance is necessary to the 
patient’s health and well-being. A practical 
nurse works only under the direct orders 
of a licensed physician or under the super- 
vision of a registered professional nurse. 

Many factors account for the increased 
demand for the services of practical nurses. 
The increasing proportion of older persons 
among the population; the increasing par- 
ticipation of individuals in health insurance 
plans, and the increasing awareness of the 
benefits that can be realized from medical 
attention are among the factors that have 
increased the utilization of hospital and 
medical services, thereby causing a rising 
demand for nursing personnel. 

In recognition of the essential role of the 
practical nurse in ministering to the sick 
and disabled, the Congress in 1956 provided 
Federal assistance on a matching basis for 
vocational education training programs for 
practical nurses through Public Law 911. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Since the enactment of Public Law 84-911, 
the number of basic preparatory programs 
for practical nurses in the United States 
has increased from 439 to more than 600; 
more than two-thirds of the existing pro- 
grams are being financed with Federal 
participation. All of the States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands have practical nurse programs 
in operation. The graduates of all schools 
of practical nursing reached a total of 14,- 
573 in 1959, an increase of 37 percent over 
the 1956 level. The enrollment under the 
program authorized by Public Law 84-911 
increased from 7,000 in 1957 to an estimated 
40,000 in 1960. 

Since the program has been in operation, 
the contribution of the States in matching 
Federal funds has increased sharply. In 
1957 for example, the States and local com- 
munities contributed less than $1 million. 
By 1959, they had increased their share to 
$2.9 million. The Office of Education esti- 
mates that as much as $4 million was con- 
tributed by the States and local communities 
in 1960. 

THE NEED 


Even with this increased support on the 
part of the States and local communities, 
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the numbers of practical nurses continue in 
short supply. The Public Health Service 
and the National League for Nursing Edu- 
cation estimate, on the basis of their surveys 
of nursing services, that hospitals need a 
minimum of one practical nurse for each 
professional nurse employed. The fact that 
there are 300,000 registered nurses employed 
in hospitals, nursing homes, and related 
institutions indicates that there is a need 
for at least 300,000 practical nurses for this 
sector of employment alone. Since practical 
nurses are also employed in private homes 
and by health agencies, the current supply 
of approximately 200,000 falls far short of 
meeting the need. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Since their establishment, the vocational 
training programs of the United States in 
agriculture, home economics, trades and in- 
dustry, distributive occupations, and fishing 
having provided highly specialized and use- 
ful training to many millions of students. 
The inclusion of practical nurse training has 
proved very successful. In 1960, an esti- 
mated enrollment of 4 million was reported 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Since the establishment of the 
program, the share of the State’s contribu- 
tion has substantially increased. In 1939, the 
State and local share of vocational educa- 
tion expenditures amounted to 63 percent of 
the total. By 1949, it had increased to 177 
percent of the total. And by 1960, the States 
and local communities were contributing 81 
percent of the total. As the States have de- 
veloped their vocational education programs, 
the Federal financial contribution as a pro- 
portion of the total support has diminished. 
For every dollar of Federal support the States 
and local communities are raising $4 for this 
worthwhile program. 

The Senate Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems of the 86th Congress 
recommended in both the majority and mi- 
nority reports to extend or broaden the na- 
tionwide vocational training program. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
this bill provides for an extension of a 
practical nursing program which has 
been in operation for the last 5 years. 
What is proposed is actually a further 
extension for an 8-year period, at $5 
million a year, for grants to States which 
participate in the program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 278) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Practical Nurse 
Training Extension Act of 1961”. 

Sec. 2. Section 201 of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 15aa) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Src. 201. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, and for each of the next eight fiscal 
years a sum not to exceed $5,000,000, for 
grants to States with State plans for prac- 
tical nurse training approved pursuant to 
section 203.” 

Sec. 3. Section 202 of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 15bb) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the title of such sec- 
tion and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Grants To States for Practical 
Nurse Training”; 

(2) by striking out “and” after “title I” 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
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thereof a comma, and by inserting after “(20 
U.S.C. 32-83)” a comma and “and the Act 
of August 1, 1956 (20 U.S.C. 34)”; 

(3) by inserting “or Guam” after “Virgin 
Islands” in the second sentence; and 

(4) by striking out “three fiscal years” in 
the last sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “seven fiscal years.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 203 of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 
15cc(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the part of the first 
sentence preceding clause (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “To be approvable under this 
title, a State plan for practical nurse train- 
ing shall—”; and 

(2) by striking out the part of clause (3) 
preceding “practical nurse training” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(3) show the plans, policies, and methods 
to be followed in providing”’. 

Sec. 5. Section 210(e) of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 15jj(e)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The term ‘State’ includes the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective July 1, 1961. 





SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
recently I received a very thoughtful and 
thought-provoking letter from Prof. 
Paul C. Rosenbloom, of the Department 
of Mathematics at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Professor Rosenbloom is director of 
the Minnesota School Mathematics Cen- 
ter and he is deeply concerned about the 
need to improve science and mathe- 
matics teaching in America’s elementary 
and secondary schools. I think it highly 
significant that he is also deeply con- 
cerned about the need to improve the 
teaching of the social sciences and the 
humanities. 

I believe Professor Rosenbloom’s com- 
ments about the course content improve- 
ment program and the visiting lecture- 
ship program of the National Science 
Foundation and his recommendations 
deserve careful attention from my col- 
leagues and from all people who are con- 
cerned about the quality of education in 
America’s public and private schools. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that Professor Rosenbloom’s let- 
ter be printed at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION PROGRAMS 


Fesruary 7, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I should like 
to call your attention to two of the most 
effective existing programs for Federal aid 
to education, the course content improve- 
ment section and the visiting lectureships 
of the National Science Foundation. These 
programs demonstrate that an effective pro- 
gram need not be expensive, that it can be 
managed without interfering with local con- 
trol, and that it can help all schools without 
raising questions of church-state relations. 
If you could make a wider audience aware 
of these points, you would clear up several 
popular misconceptions concerning Federal 
action in education. 


COURSE CONTENT IMPROVEMENT 


The course content improvement section 
now costs about $6 million annually. It 
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supports projects for production of new cur- 
ricular materials, on the school or college 
level, in the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. It supports both extensive national 
projects sponsored by major professional or- 
ganizations and projects of individuals or 
small teams. It often supports competing 
projects in the same field. 


POLICIES 


Its activities are governed by the following 
policies, which could serve as models for 
other Federal programs: 

1. Federal funds may be used for research 
and development, for production, experimen- 
tation, and dissemination of information, 
but not to propagandize for any particular 
curriculum. 

2. Federal funds may not be used in any 
way which can be construed as interfer- 
ence with local control. They may not be 
used in any way which can be interpreted 
as pushing any particular curriculum on the 
schools. 

3. Participation by any institution or 
teacher in any project supported by this pro- 
gram must be entirely voluntary. 

4. Any materials produced with Federal 
support must make their own way on their 
own merit. Final decisions on what use is 
to be made of these materials must be left 
to the local educational authorities. 

These policies have been enforced with 
vigor and tact by Harry Kelley, Assistant 
Director of the National Science Foundation, 
and his very able staff, including Bowen 
Dees, Arthur Roe, Charles Whitmer, and 
Richard Paulson. 


SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM 


This program has supported the Physical 
Sciences Study Committee, the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group, the Biological Sciences 
Curriculum Study, the Chemical Bonds Ap- 
proach, and the Chemical Education Ma- 
terials Study, which are the major national 
projects for the improvement of the teach- 
ing of physics, mathematics, biology, and 
chemistry, respectively. To illustrate the 
scope of these projects, I shall mention only 
that about 150,000 students are now bene- 
fited from the work of the school mathe- 
matics study group, which is in its third 
year of activity. The flexibility of the pro- 
gram of the course content improvement 
section is illustrated by its support of two 
major competing projects in chemistry, and 
of a very offbeat project in elementary 
mathematics by Hawley and Suppes at Stan- 
ford University. This section is also sup- 
porting extensive work on the improvement 
of the teaching of science and mathematics 
in the colleges. 

Note that any educational institution can 
avail itself of the materials produced with 
the support of this program. The partic- 
ipation of both individuals and institutions 
in the projects mentioned above is on the 
basis of merit. Any individual or institu- 
tion may submit a proposal to this pro- 
gram, which can support it if it is judged 
worthy by the experts in the field. 


NO FEDERAL CONTROL 


In brief, the Federal Government, through 
the National Science Foundation, does not 
tell any school or college what to teach or 
how to teach it. It merely says to any in- 
dividual or team, “If you have an idea on 
how to improve what is taught in your field, 
and if our advisers in your field recommend 
your idea as worthy of support, we will help 
you try out your idea and make your results 
known. But you cannot use Federal funds 
to push your idea on anyone else.” 

This one modest program has done more 
to improve the quality of American educa- 
tion than any of the widely publicized multi- 
million-dollar programs. 


VISITING LECTURESHIPS 


The problem which the visiting lecture- 
ship program attacks is that of making rare 
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teaching talent available to many more stu- 
dents. This program illustrates again how 
an effective program can operate without 
strings. 

If a professional organization such as the 
American Chemical Society thinks that such 
@ program in its field is desirable and is 
willing to administer it, it may submit a 
proposal to the National Science Foundation. 
Note that the National Science Foundation 
does not decide who should lecture to whom. 
It merely tells the leaders in any field, “If 
you want a program like this in your field 
and are willing to run it yourselves, we will 
foot the bill to the extent that our budget 
permits.” 

I have firsthand experience with the vis- 
iting lectureships of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America to the high schools and 
the colleges, and those of the Society for 
Industrial and Applied Mathematics to col- 
leges and industry. A brief description of 
the program to the high schools will give 
a clear idea of how the program works. 


NO COST FOR SCHOOLS 


In the fall a brochure, listing the visiting 
lecturers and their topics available in a given 
region, and an application form is sent to 
every high school, public and private, in that 
region. Any school may apply for the 
services of any of the visiting lecturers. If 
it can contribute anything toward paying 
the expenses of the lecturer, it is encouraged 
to do so, but it does not have to pay any- 
thing if it cannot. The visiting lecturer is 
available also for consultation with faculty 
or individual students. 


HIGH QUALITY TEACHERS 


Thus this program enables schools and 
colleges to obtain the services of teachers 
which they could never dream of securing 
otherwise. One can appreciate something 
of the significance of this program if one 
realizes that less than 200 of the 2,000 col- 
leges in the country can, at present, attract 
or hold a recent Ph. D. in mathematics 
from a good graduate school. 

Note that an institution need not take a 
visiting lecturer unless it wants him, it need 
not take his advice, and furthermore, any 
advice he gives has no Official standing since 
he speaks only as an individual. 


SMALL COST OF PROGRAM 


Both of the programs I have just described 
often increase enormously the effectiveness 
of such much more expensive programs as 
the National Defense Education Act and the 
National Science Foundation summer insti- 
tutes. We can learn from these examples 
that a modest program, conceived with 
imagination, may be more valuable than a 
much more costly program of a routine 
nature. We can also learn that we can often 
improve a large program by a relatively small 
addition directed at the quality of 
instruction. 

These programs should certainly be ex- 
panded to a level based on the number of 
meritorious proposals which have been sub- 
mitted but for which the present budgets are 
inadequate. An even more crying need is to 
establish corresponding programs in the 
social sciences and the humanities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I recommend that a course content im- 
provement section be established within the 
Cooperative Research Branch of the US. Of- 
fice of Education. It should have primary 
responsibility for fields not covered by the 
National Science Foundation. This would, 
as a byproduct, utilize the talents of the 
subject matter specialists in the U.S. Office 
of Education much better than their present 
assignments. The support should be on a 
level corresponding to the urgent needs in 
these fields. 

I recommend also that a visiting lecturer 
program, especially directed at the social 
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sciences and the humanities, be established. 
The higher education programs branch of 
the U.S. Office of Education may be an ap- 
propriate agency to administer such a pro- 
gram. The proposed Federal Advisory 
Council on Education (see the report of the 
President’s Task Force on Education) may 
very well set up an advisory board for this 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 

Paut C. ROSENBLOOM, 
Professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota and Director, 

Mathematics Section, Minnesota Na- 

tional Laboratory, Minnesota State 

Department of Education. 





THE NEED FOR FEDERAL AID TO 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
a recent article brought to my attention 
eloquently states the case for Federal 
aid to our institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

I believe this article by Prof. Martin 
Summerfield in the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly of February 3, 1961, should have 
the widest possible attention, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Case FoR FrepERAL AID—DESPITE THE 
DANGERS THE ONLY SOLUTION TO ACADEMIC 
FINANCE 


(By Martin Summerfield) 


I am writing to acquaint you with a prob- 
lem of national importance, to help spread 
a@ sense of concern and even alarm, and to 
urge you to turn your thoughts and your 
energies toward the development of a solu- 
tion. Although these words may make me 
seem like a latter-day Paul Revere, in actual 
fact my voice is not the only one that is call- 
ing on the citizen to awake. The awareness 
is growing in many quarters that our system 
of higher education—the very system on 
which we depend for the training of the fu- 
ture leaders of our Nation—cannot be al- 
lowed to drift any longer. New national 
policies are needed, positive actions will have 
to be taken, and all of this will have to be 
done soon. 

The United States today is beset by many 
challenges, technological, political, military, 
economic, in a multitude of areas. We in 
the aeronautical sciences are concerned es- 
pecially with the challenge in space, both 
in weapon systems and in space research, 
and as engineers and scientists we are doing 
a fairly good job of helping to meet that 
challenge. But the challenge in the area of 
education, less immediate though it may be, 
strikes directly at our right to survive in the 
future as a first-rank nation. Our future 
leadership will emerge from the higher edu- 
cational system that we have today, and our 
future position as a nation will depend on 
that future leadership. The present state of 
higher education requires, therefore, the ear- 
nest attention of our foremost citizens. 

It has become commonplace for the public 
to discuss education in this period after 
Sputnik I, but it was before that event that 
President Eisenhower, in April 1957, re- 
minded the Nation that “Our schools are 
more important than our Nike batteries, 
more necessary than our radar warning nets, 
and more powerful even than the energy of 
the atom.” 

In a manner of speaking, I began to pre- 
pare this essay 2 years ago, at a time when 
I decided to undertake some foreign travel 
to get to see ourselves as others see us. 
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Since then, I have been in various parts of 
Europe several times, and recently in Argen- 
tina, and I have engaged my foreign friends 
in discussions about the United States of 
America, and about other countries, as well. 
It has become clear to me, more than ever, 
that. the contest for the minds of the world 
between the United States and Russia is no 
longer centered in the area of space explora- 
tion, as some speakers here and there stil’ 
tell us; that Russia has won a firm posi- 
tion im space that we cannot take away 
from her, no matter how heavy or sophisti- 
cated a payload we launch in the future; 
that Russia has made her propaganda point 
with Sputnik I, that an umdeveloped na- 
tion starting in 1920 can leapfrog the en- 
tire industrial revolution in the short span 
of 4 decades, and that other undeveloped 
nations can hope to do the same if they will 
imitate her. From my observation, educated 
people in other countries are paying close 
attention. 

Here, then, is a broad area of challenge, 
and the challenge will become more severe 
in the future, not only in space, but in other 
technological, cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic areas. Assuming that the world suc- 
ceeds in avoiding an all-out nuclear war, 
there will arise other nations to challenge 
us in all of these fields, and ironically, some 
of them will get there with help from us. 
Let us pay some attention to the develop- 
ment of our seed corn, to the training of our 
national leaders of tomorrow. Our system 
of higher education, collegiate, university, 
and professional, State-supported, as well as 
privately endowed, must be carefully ex- 
amined to insure the continuation of our 
position as a first rank nation. 

The first reaction of the average citizen to 
our cry of alarm might well be: I don’t see 
anything wrong. Colleges and universities 
are getting along quite well. State appro- 
priations for college systems have risen 
steeply in the last decade, private universi- 
ties are successfully completing their ambi- 
tious fundraising campaigns, professors are 
riding around the country in jet airplanes 
and living in first-class hotels, students are 
being given more opportunities for financial 
support and scholarship aid than ever before, 
and the Government is pouring $460 million 
per year into the universities for the sponsor- 
ship of oncampus research. In short, the 
universities have never had it so good. 
Where is the problem? Why the alarm? 

In a nutshell, the danger signs that I see 
are the following: 


DANGER SIGNS 


Low staff salaries, particularly in the jun- 
ior ranks, with consequent deterioration of 
faculty standards. 

Overemphasis on “consulting,” that is, a 
second job, and the resulting diversion of 
attention from teaching and research. 

Increasing preoccupation of the faculty 
with the raising of funds, at the expense 
of educational activity. 

Unintentional corruption of scholastic 
standards by the contracting practices of 
the Government and by the efforts of uni- 
versities to get contracts. 

The inversion of the ladder of professional 
standing, so that a contract-getting profes- 
sor tends to rank above a scholar. 

The distortion of the career aspirations 
of students who become convinced that the 
heart of research is contract negotiation, 
and that the purpose of a research paper is 
to impress a sponsor. 

The closing off of certain areas of thought 
and discussion by the necessity of handling 
security information on campus. 

The inadequacy of research and teaching 
facilities, an acute problem that contract 
money cannot solve. 

Inadequate nonprofessional staff support 
and the resulting tendency to dissipate the 
energies of our first-rank faculties. 
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A growing imbalance between the pecul- 
jar prosperity of science and engineering 
on the one hand and the undernourishment 
of the nonscience fields on the other. 

A serious decline in standards in colleges 
below the top 5 percent, State-supported as 
well as privately endowed. 

My list could be longer, but I think it is 
sufficient to indicate that the apparent pros- 
perity to which our average citizen referred 
is not without its heavy problems; that the 
injection of nearly a half billion in contract 
money into the universities may be a good 
way to buy the research that the Govern- 
ment needs but a poor way to support edu- 
cation; that the universities have themselves 
to blame for the deterioration of standards 
more than the Government; and that the 
problem of higher education is much broader 
than simply the support of research in 
science and engineering in the top 54 in- 
stitutions that receive 90 percent of the 
Government money. 

Before I proceed with a detailed look at a 
few of these problems, I wish to identify my 
position so that you can evaluate for your- 
selves the source of these criticisms. 

First, I do not speak for the administra- 
tion of my university. I am speaking simply 
as @ personal observer of the current educa- 
tional scene. However, I have discussed 
these ideas, and parts of the text of this very 
speech, with individual professors in my own 
university and in others, and I can report a 
strong measure of concurrence. 

The criticisms I have voiced here are not 
aimed at Princeton; they spring from my 
observations of practices at many universi- 
ties, Princeton being only one of them. Also, 
no university is all good or all bad; a prac- 
tice that one department condones is often 
rejected as unacceptable by another. 

In my personal professional life, I am 
quite content at Princeton; this is not a 
personal “sour grapes” piece. I have a con- 
sulting practice that is developed as far as 
I care to go, and I am always ready and 
willing to serve the Government in any area 
in which I am competent. On their part, 
Government officers have seen fit to support 
my research and that of my students with 
defense contracts to the full extent of my 
capacity as a professor to conduct such 
research. In short, I have no personal com- 
plaints. 

I believe I am reporting the situation as 
objectively as I can, within the limits of my 
capacity to observe so complex a scene, and 
my motives are those that would impel any 
citizen among you to speak up when some- 
thing has to be done with respect to a na- 
tional problem. 


MONEY NEEDED 


If it is accepted that the problem is a na- 
tional one, it becomes clear that neither 
the private universities nor the State tax- 
supported universities can be left to deal 
with the problem by themselves. With re- 
spect to private universities, obtaining the 
needed financial backing by the traditional 
methods and from the traditional sources 
is becoming increasingly difficult, and greater 
reliance is being placed on contract income 
to keep the university alive. Big donors are 
becoming more scarce in the present era of 
high income taxes, and alumni are some- 
times less than enthusiastic about meeting 
the steep expenses of modern education. As 
for State universities, only the most enlight- 
ened legislator can feel justified in voting 
large sums for the education of students 
who come from all parts of the Nation, and 
when graduated, return to the other 49 
States to pursue their careers. In the pres- 
ent and future period of fluid mobility of 
students and educated professionals, the 
State university is really serving the Nation 
and not merely the State. 

To identify my position more clearly, it is 
my belief that direct Federal support is re- 
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quired, and in substantial measure. I visua- 
lize not merely more scholarships for good 
students, or merely more generous grants-in- 
aid of research, nor simply bigger subsidies 
for those fields deemed essential to national 
defense, but direct across-the-board support 
of higher education and advanced research 
in all subjects and fields. Such support 
would provide for faculty salaries at a level 
competitive with Government and industry, 
realistic support of advanced Ph. D. candi- 
dates, adequate support of research on a 
rational basis, and the proper amount of 
subprofessional and middle professional 
backup staff for professors. Some may dis- 
miss this concept as utopian; I would call it 
just good business sense applied to the task 
of education. : 
SORE POINTS 


Let me point to some of the sore points 
in our present practices, as I see them, 
First, despite the growth in pay scales in 
recent years, I believe that faculty salaries 
are still inadequate and ought to go up from 
present levels by another 50 to 100 percent. 
according to the individual case. The mea- 
sure I use for arriving at this estimate is not 
how much we would like to have to please 
ourselves, but what it takes to enter the 
market for men of superior ability. I am 
not thinking only of the limited market 
among universities; I am thinking of uni- 
versities as bidders for talent against in- 
dustry, research institutions, and govern- 
ment departments and laboratories. We 
need not name names, but I believe we all 
know of vacancies in college staffs that were 
filled in the recent past by the best man 
available for the low price offered. I would 
prefer to see a college fill a vacancy with the 
best man, without this price qualification. I 
am not pointing an accusing finger at my 
colleagues or at other universities because I 
know that I have participated reluctantly in 
such decisions myself. When standards are 
sacrificed in this manner to economic ex- 
pediency, the future of higher education hbe- 
comes doubtful. 


“CONSULTING” VOGUE 


An immediate consequence of the low sal- 
ary schedule is the widespread practice of 
consulting. Years ago, consulting on the 
part of a faculty member was only an occa- 
sional thing, the main motivation being the 
desire of the faculty member to participate 
in an interesting program outside the uni- 
versity which would enhance his knowledge 
of his own specialty. The pay was nice, but 
he didn’t have to go out looking for it. This 
situation is still true for many of us, but for 
many, many others in university life, con- 
sulting has become a necessary second job. 
Without the income from this second job, 
many a faculty member could not afford to 
remain in the teaching profession. There- 
fore, he must look actively for consulting 
work, and when one consulting job folds up, 
he must take positive steps to replace it with 
another. This pressure varies in intensity 
from one faculty member to another, de- 
pending on circumstances, but it is especially 
compelling in the case of the lower paid 
junior faculty. It is my observation, fur- 
ther, that consulting work often takes high 
priority over the regular academic work of a 
faculty member: after all, the university 
salary comes in automatically each month, 
but one has to produce to keep that consult- 
ing salary coming in. The need for an out- 
side income forces a number of professors 
into some projects that are even more di- 
rectly aimed at getting money: some have 
started businesses on the side, under cor- 
porate names designed to conceal their links 
to their universities; others are systemati- 
cally engaged in stock market ventures or 
in real estate trading. I know from personal 
experience that this kind of involvement 
in business interferes with the proper atten- 
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tion that should be given to students and 
lectures. 

There are those who would say, as New 
York’s Commissioner Kennedy has said to 
his “moonlighting” policemen, if this sort of 
thing is going on, the universities ought to 
take steps to curtail such outside activities. 
I reply that, under present circumstances, 
such an attitude is not realistic: it is only 
by offering the combination package, salary 
plus consulting time, that universities can 
retain their most capable professors and 
attract other good men when openings 
develop. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
PER PROFESSOR 


Next, I want to direct attention to another 
area of financial need, the support of re- 
search. It is a recognized fact that universi- 
ties have very little money of their own to 
finance research, while at the same time, 
serious research is inconceivable today with- 
out strong financial backing, and serious ad- 
vanced education is impossible unless accom- 
panied by research. In our aeronautics de- 
partment, for example, the average annual 
budget is about $120,000 per faculty member. 
This happens to be about the sum that I am 
responsible for. I don’t propose this sum as 
@ measure of what is needed in all fields, 
although I believe that this is exceeded in 
some areas, while it is far, far above the sums 
being spent in still other areas. Such re- 
search is financed largely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through contracts issued by the 
Department of Defense, the AEC, NASA, and 
other agencies. To complain against Federal 
eupport of this magnitude may seem like 
gross ingratitude: when in the history of 
university research in America has research 
been supported more handsomely than to- 
day? Nevertheless, and despite public assur- 
ances to the contrary, this system of contract 
support is slowly but surely corrupting wide 
segments of our universities. I have no sta- 
tistics to offer, and I have made no broad 
surveys. But I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience in negotiating contracts with the 
Government, and some experience in nego- 
tiating in behalf of the Government, that is, 
as an adviser on the other side of the fence. 


A CONTRACT GETTER 


What would you think of a first-rank uni- 
versity that asks a Government technical 
officer to help it find a physics professor for 
its staff who is a good contract getter, no 
matter what fleld of physics, without asking 
about his teaching qualities? I know of 
this case because I was asked to provide the 
nomination, and I know of others like it. 
Then there are the many, many cases of a 
professor who gets caught in a financial 
squeeze in his research project—running 
short of money and facing the prospect of 
having to cut off the salaries of Ph. D. can- 
didates on assistantship appointments—who 
hurriedly “cooks up” a proposal and goes out 
to sell it in order to save the careers of his 
students and avoid firing his technicians and 
research workers. Is this a case of thought- 
ful research under optimum academic con- 
ditions? How about the wasted time of pro- 
fessors who have to make it a point to visit 
frequently at the AEC, the Department of 
Defense, NSF, etc., to get advance intelli- 
gence on the size of their next year’s budgets, 
what subjects they are going to buy next 
year, and how much they will be able to 
“set aside for us’? What is the effect of a 
series of program terminations hysterically 
ordered by the Department of Defense in 
the wake of Sputnik I in 1957, cutting off 
these and those fields of research in order 
to push more scientists into the flelds deemed 
important (in the minds of the Government 
technical people) for overtaking the Rus- 
sians, whatever that phrase means? We can 
still remember the crisis in many a univer- 
sity when the Air Force, the biggest spender 
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in the universities other than the AEC, de- 
termined in the middle of 1957 that the bal- 
listic missile program had succeeded, and 
that it didn’t have to continue buying re- 
search and could spend its money better on 
accelerating missile production. Many a 
school still feels thankful to the Russians 
for launching Sputnik I: it reversed a trend 
that would have killed off some valuable 
research programs and crippled their staffs. 


CONTRACTS VERSUS IDEAS 


These are only a few aspects of a picture 
that I regard with alarm: The tendency to 
measure a university’s research by the size of 
its contracts rather than the new ideas of its 
staff; the elevation in academic stature of 
the contract-getting professor as against 
the scholar-professor; the distraction of the 
professor by the business worries of selling 
proposals, negotiating contracts, and main- 
taining continuity of income, when he 
should be concentrating on his job as a 
teacher and a scholar; the increasing influ- 
ence on a university’s research program of 
the Government’s technical officers. I have 
not mentioned the pernicious effect of the 
security practices that inevitably accompany 
the acceptance of AEC or DOD contracts— 
this would be a big story in itself; research 
conferences behind locked doors, students 
excluded; subjects that cannot be discussed 
in lectures, because the professor has been 
exposed to classified information on the sub- 
ject; professors who cannot talk freely with 
each other because their respective “need-to- 
know” areas do not coincide in all domains; 
questions raised in seminars that must be 
suppressed because the data are classified; 
etc. 

I am not proposing that professors hav- 
ing special abilities or special knowledge 
should refuse to participate in programs of 
the Department of Defense when invited to 
do so. On the contrary, if these professors 
were liberated from the irrelevant business 
of securing a steady stream of contracts to 
finance their research programs and to sup- 
port their graduate students, they would be 
able to give still more time to the problems 
of defense and other national problems. Let 
us not confuse, as we are now doing, the 
services we offer the Nation with the busi- 
ness of getting money for the university. 

The preceding lengthy discussion of the 
faults I find in the present contracting sys- 
tem is designed to point out how the stand- 
ards of our universities are declining as a 
result of their continually increasing de- 
pendence on defense contracts. The need 
for another source of support of university 
research, more intelligently directed, is 
apparent. 

NONSCIENCE SCORNED 

Another consequence of the lack of proper 
financing of higher education—this is the 
last I will discuss—is the serious imbalance 
between the science and nonscience depart- 
ments. What we are doing to ourselves as 
a nation, virtually starving our faculties 
and students who specialize in the humani- 
ties, the arts, and the social studies, is an 
outrage. The picture is the same every- 
where. For example, in the sciences and 
engineering, no graduate student in a first- 
rank university need study for the Ph. D. 
without getting paid for it. And the pay 
is quite adequate, too, unless he is married, 
and many universities pay more than 
Princeton. The source, of course, is the con- 
tract money obtained from the Department 
of Defense, the AEC, or NASA. On the other 
hand, consider the graduate students in the 
nonscience departments: Many of them re- 
ceive no financial assistance, some of the 
best ones are given modest fellowships, some 
are given a chance to earn some money as 
teaching assistants, but many of them are 
compelled by financial need to leave the 
university right after completion of the 
residence requirement to do their thesis in 
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absentia. We all know what this means 
for the quality of the thesis and what this 
loss of his graduate students means to the 
faculty member’s research am. I be- 
lieve we all agree that the balance must be 
restored, that nonscience education and re- 
search must be given proper support. But 
this will not come from Department of De- 
fense contracts, nor at a sufficient level from 
the big foundations. Federal support, di- 
rectly to the colleges and universities, by 
grant and not by contract, is indicated. 

The logic of the situation is practically 
inescapable. The position of our Nation 
in the world in future years will depend on 
the caliber of our leaders in all walks of life. 
These leaders—engineers, scientists, admin- 
istrators, economists, legislators, writers, and 
diplomats—will have received their profes- 
sional training in our colleges and uni- 
versities, but these institutions are beset 
today by such serious financial problems 
that the quality of this training is begin- 
ning to be seriously diluted. Clearly, strong 
financial support is needed to provide them 
with the best possible education, to guaran- 
tee our national survival. The logical source 
of funds seems to be the Federal Govern- 
ment, the only entity that can provide large 
sums for national purposes, the only entity 
that has a taxing authority commensurate 
with the job to be done. 


FEDERAL DANGERS 


Why do universities still resist direct Fed- 
eral support of higher education? I have 
heard the arguments: Federal money brings 
Federal control; a federally supported school 
would have to open its doors to all and lower 
its academic standards; internal politicking 
would become more important than scholar- 
ship. I concede there are dangers. But we 
have a great deal of Federal control right 
now, and not by civilians whose professional 
concern is with education, but by contract 
administrators and military scientists who 
have other interests. The assertion on the 
part of a major university that receives 
about half of its gross annual income from 
the Government that it is not subject to 
disagreeable controls and interference is 
hardly credible, and for one like myself 
who is close to the “firing line,” it is simply 
not true. I have already pointed out certain 
areas of such interference. 

The issue, as I see it, is not whether we 
are willing to accept a measure of interfer- 
ence in order to obtain Federal support. 
We already suffer that interference. The 
proposition is to get the needed support 
from a Federal agency that is responsive to 
the purposes of higher education instead of a 
military agency to which education is a 
nuisance. The interference, then, if any, is 
likely to be of a more constructive sort. In 
my brief observations of nationally sup- 
ported European universities, in reading 
scientific papers emerging from such univer- 
sities over the years, in my contacts with 
European professors at such universities, I 
have found nothing to persuade me that 
Federal support of higher education is 
inherently dangerous. 





FEDERAL SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I wish to take a few moments to give a 
report from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations relating to Federal sci- 
entific programs. It has been my privi- 
lege, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Government Reorganization and In- 
ternational Organizations, to give con- 
siderable attention to the scientific pro- 
grams of our Government, and the 
research programs which are either con- 
ducted by or sponsored by Government 
agencies. 
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Madam President, for the past 4 years 
the staff of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations has conducted extensive 
studies on the various aspects of govern- 
mental operations in the field of science 
and technology. The Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Or- 
ganizations held hearings in both the 
85th and 86th Congresses relative to 
proposed reorganizations of Federal sci- 
ence activities, with the objective of de- 
veloping a properly coordinated program 
for administering these functions. I am 
submitting, for the information of the 
Senate, a summary of the committee’s 
activities in this area, and brief com- 
ments on the various reports and pro- 
posed legislative actions which have been 
issued or considered by the committee. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

COMMITTEE PROGRAMS, 85TH AND 86TH 

CONGRESSES 


During the 86th Congress, the com- 
mittee gave careful consideration to the 
staff study of Government science opera- 
tions and the need for reorganization of 
certain science activities, initiated in the 
85th Congress. Based upon this study, 
a bill (S. 3126), entitled the “Science and 
Technology Act of 1958,” was introduced 
in the Senate during the 85th Congress, 
which contained provisions authorizing, 
first, creation of a Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology; second, coordina- 
tion and improvement of Federal func- 
tions relating to assembling, translating, 
collating, retrieving, and distributing sci- 
entific information; third, educational 
loans for the purpose of encouraging and 
assisting students beyond the secondary 
school level in the fields of physical and 
biological sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering; fourth, establishment of 
National Institutes of Scientific Re- 
search; and fifth, establishment of co- 
operative programs outside of the 
United States for collecting, collating, 
translating, abstracting, and disseminat- 
ing scientific and technological informa- 
tion, and to conduct and support other 
scientific activities, through the use of 
foreign currency credits. Senate Docu- 
ment No. 90, 85th Congress, provides 
complete information relative to the pro- 
visions and objectives of S. 3126. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ACT 

OF 1959 


On January 23, 1959, a revised bill 
(S. 676) entitled “Department of Science 
and Technology Act of 1959,” was intro- 
duced in the Senate. Title I of the Sci- 
ence and Technology Act of 1958, pro- 
posing the creation of a Department of 
Science and Technology, was the only 
section of the original bill which was in- 
corporated in S. 676. In its progress re- 
port to the Senate the committee stated: 


The Committee on Government Operations 
was not afforded an opportunity to hold 
hearings on title I during the 85th Congress, 
due to the rereference of the bill to the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Astronautics and 
Space, but the staff, at the direction of the 
committee, has maintained a continuing 
study of the proposal to establish a Depart- 
ment of Science. The response of scientists 
to the staff proposal, since the release of 
Senate Document No. 90, has been most 
gratifying and helpful. Constructive criti- 
cisms in opposition to the proposal, as well 
as stimulating and cogent alternative sug- 
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gestions have been received and will con- 
tinue to be sought by the committee. The 
committee, therefore, proposes to hold hear- 
ings on the original and alternative proposals 
in the 86th Congress and to give all of them 
careful consideration, with a view to rec- 
ommending additional reorganization of sci- 
ence programs in the executive branch of the 
Government as may be found to be necessary 
to effect the essential coordination of such 
activities (S. Rept. No. 2498, 85th Cong., 
p. 14). 


The Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and International Organizations held 
hearings on S. 676 and a related bill, 
S. 585, to establish a Department of Sci- 
ence and to prescribe the functions 
thereof, on April 16 and 17,1959. In my 
opening statement as chairman of the 
subcommittee I made it clear that the 
main objective of the committee in con- 
ducting these hearings was to place 
emphasis upon the need to effect neces- 
sary and desirable reorganizations within 
the Federal structure which relate di- 
rectly to scientific activities, and to pro- 
mote better centralization and coordina- 
tion of Federal science programs and 
operations. It was emphasized that the 
bill then under consideration should be 
considered merely as an approach to the 
problems involved, and did not represent 
any final conclusions of the committee; 
that the committee hoped, through hear- 
ings, to develop testimony which would 
lead to the approval of legislation which 
would promote more efficiency in govern- 
mental science activities and develop the 
proper framework under which science 
and technology can be molded to the 
greatest common good. 

COMMISSION ON A DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Practically every witness who testified 
was in agreement that, in order to insure 
the establishment of a workable and 
acceptable program for the proper co- 
ordination of Federal science activities, 
reorganizations in existing Federal agen- 
cies dealing with science, technology, or 
engineering would be required. Some of 
the witnesses supported the objectives of 
S. 676, and others expressed opposition, 
at least until more information was 
available as to what agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government should be incorporated 
in the proposed new Department, or in 
any agency that may be established for 
the centralization of such activities. 

There was also general agreement, 
however, that there was an urgent need 
for the appointment of a commission, 
patterned along the lines of the Hoover 
Commission, to conduct a study as to 
whether or not a Department of Science 
should be created, and, if such a depart- 
ment were found to be desirable, that the 
proposed commission should recommend 
to the President and to the Congress 
which functions now being performed by 
other departments, agencies, and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Govern- 
ment should be transferred to such de- 
partment. 

It was suggested. that the commission 
should be composed of eminent authori- 
ties in the field of science who are recog- 
nized leaders of the scientific community, 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment agencies which were engaged in 
basic civilian science activities, and of 
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members of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

At the conclusion of the initial hear- 
ings on April 16 and 17, 1959, the staff 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, at the direction of the subcom- 
mittee drafted a bill to accomplish these 
objectives. As chairman of the sub- 
committee, I introduced the bill in the 
Senate on May 5, as S. 1851, and further 
hearings on S. 676, S. 586, and S. 1851 
were held on May 28, 1959. 

Upon the recommendation of the sub- 
committee, S. 1851 was reported favor- 
ably to the Senate on June 18, 1959— 
Senate Report No. 408—but no further 
action was taken by the Senate. In its 
report, the committee concluded: 

Unless legislative action is taken by the 
Congress to establish some medium through 
which reliable information and supporting 
technical data is made available to Congress 
by Officials who are responsive to its needs, 
the committees of the Congress will continue 
to be denied access to facts and reliable 
information necessary to the legislative proc- 
ess in establishing policies in the fields of 
science and technology. Under the present 
policy, Congress is denied access to such 
information through the appointment of 
Officials in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and advisory groups composed of the 
leading scientists and engineers throughout 
the country. These appointees are responsi- 
ble only to the President and the field is 
preempted insofar as the Congress is con- 
cerned in its efforts to obtain reliable and 
factual information which is essential to the 
legislative branch if it is to perform its 
normal constitutional functions. 

SCIENCE PROGRAMS—86TH CONGRESS (S. REPT. 
NO. 120) 


It was the conclusion of this commit- 
tee, therefore, regardless of the recom- 
mendations of administrative spokes- 
men—who opposed all three of the bills 
on which hearings were held—that there 
is a real need for a bipartisan commis- 
sion to study the problems relating to the 
proposed establishment of a Department 
of Science and Technology in order that 
the Congress may have access to officials 
who are responsive to its requirements, 
and provided with the necessary infor- 
mation to effect an equitable solution to 
the present problems relating to Federal 
science programs as may be determined 
by the President and the Congress. 

During the 85th Congress, following 
hearings on Federal operations relating 
to the assembly, documentation, and re- 
trieval of scientific information, the staff 
was directed to prepare a supplemental 
report on administrative actions taken to 
implement the science programs estab- 
lished under authority of legislation ap- 
proved in the 85th Congress, and to in- 
clude a summation of proposals on which 
actions had not been taken by the Con- 
gress. This report, which I filed in the 
Senate on March 23, 1959—Senate Re- 
port No. 120: Science Programs, 86th 
Congress—included details concerning 
the operations of the program approved 
by the last Congress. First, authorizing 
the National Science Foundation to es- 
tablish a program for the coordination 
of Federal activities dealing with the 
gathering, collating, and distribution of 
scientific information, and to contract 
through private groups qualified in this 
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field for the performance of such services 
as are necessary to perfect a national 
program to insure that scientific infor- 
mation will be made available to scien- 
tists and others who require such infor- 
mation; second, administrative actions 
taken by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the NSF, and 
other agencies in other areas of science, 
such as the effectiveness of programs 
relating to educational grants and the 
utilization of foreign currencies in as- 
sembling, translating, and distribution of 
scientific materials abroad; and third, 
establishment of Institutes of Scientific 
Research as proposed in the original 
Science and Technology Act of 1958, in 
the fields of meteorology, oceanography, 
and other basic sciences which will re- 
quire substantial Federal support and 
contributions. 

DOCUMENTATION, INDEXING, AND RETRIEVAL OF 

SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION (8S. DOC. NO. 113) 


Following adjournment of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress, the staff of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
was further directed to undertake a study 
and evaluation of progress made since 
1958 in regard to the development of 
science information processing and re- 
trieval programs and systems established 
by Federal agencies. Special attention 
was to be directed to agency actions 
taken to implement recommendations 
made to the Subcommittee on Reorgan- 
ization of the Committee on Government 
Operations in the 85th and 86th Con- 
gresses, for the improvement of science 
information retrieval processes. 

The staff was instructed to submit a 
report on the systems now in operation 
or being developed by the Federal agen- 
cies operating in scientific areas con- 
cerned with specialized programs involv- 
ing assembling, coordinating, indexing, 
retrieving, and disseminating scientific 
and technological information and data 
required to carry on their programs more 
efficiently and expeditiously. Special 
emphasis was to be given to systems engi- 
neering, the development and utilization 
of retrieval systems, and the economical 
utilization of electronic machines or 
equipment now available or being de- 
signed to speed up the retrieval process. 

Pursuant to this directive of the com- 
mittee, the staff developed information 
in the following four areas of scientific 
documentation and information process- 
ing: 

First. The present status of systems 
and equipment, relating to assembling, 
translating, indexing, abstracting, stor- 
ing, processing, retrieving, and dis- 
seminating scientific and technological 
information, now in operation or being 
developed within Federal agencies con- 
sidered to be most active in science and 
technology. 

Second. Programs already developed 
or being perfected to modernize systems 
of mechanized information processing 
and retrieval, by recognized authorities 
operating in this field outside of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. Descriptive data relative to the 
latest and most proficient mechanized 
systems and machines now available or 
being developed for the improvement of 
Federal scientific information retrieval 
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operations, from representative design- 
ers and manufacturers of automation 
equipment. 

Fourth. Reports from certain selected 
private industries as to progress they 
have made in perfecting information re- 
trieval systems designed to meet their 
own needs, with recommendations for 
improvement of Federal operations in 
this area. 

The staff study entitled “Documenta- 
tion, Indexing, and Retrieval of Scientific 
Information,” was approved for printing 
as a committee print and released on May 
24, 1960. Due to the demand for copies 
of the report, the committee requested 
authority from the Senate—Senate Res- 
olution 333—to print the staff report as 
a Senate document, which was approved 
on June 28, 1960—Senate Document No. 
113. The letter of transmittal to the 
President of the Senate sets forth com- 
ments from participating groups and 
others who were interested in its con- 
tents, and there has been a continuing 
demand for copies since it was released 
by the committee. 

Mr. President, to illustrate the recog- 
nition which has been given to the im- 
portance of this document, I ask that a 
review of the publication by the book 
review editor of the American Archivist, 
which appeared in its January 1961 issue, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DocUMENTATION, INDEXING, AND RETRIEVAL OF 
ScrIENTIFIC INFORMATION 

(A study of Federal and non-Federal science 

information processing and retrieval pro- 

grams. Senate Committee on Government 

Operations, 86th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 

113, Washington, 1960, xiii, 283 p., 70 cents) 

This document should be read by all with 
professional or occupational interest in man- 
aging information. Archivists, records man- 
agers, librarians, documentation specialists, 
and organization and methods personnel who 
must deal with originating, processing, stor- 
ing, and retrieving information will find here 
concise, thought-provoking statements of to- 
day’s problems of managing all types of in- 
formation as well as current and planned 
solutions. This study, unlike many similar 
reports, does not magnify today’s accom- 
plishments out of proportion to the unsolved 
problems that remain. Instead, it empha- 
sizes the future by acknowledging that infor- 
mation is being produced in quantities to 
overtax severely our present systems of dis- 
tribution and assimilation. 

The work presents the programs of 20- 
odd Federal agencies in summary form, with 
detailed data on progress in selected agencies 
such as the Armed Services Technical In- 
formation Agency, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Library of Congress, the Com- 
merce Department, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the Bio-Science Information Ex- 
change. It also treats the science informa- 
tion and retrieval programs of some 19 non- 
Federal groups, in varying degrees of detail. 
The working areas covered include the ex- 
change of biological and medical research 
data, the abstracting and information serv- 
ices of the Library of Congress, the storage 
and retrieval of patent information, the 
preparation of indexes and bibliographies by 
various agencies, language translation sys- 
tems, and weather forecasting including the 
processing of data from outer-space satel- 
lites. 
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Despite the advances made in the develop- 
ment of “hardware” the need for “educating” 
the mechanical equipment is emphasized. 
This education process, it is demonstrated, 
requires the pooling of the knowledge, skills, 
and techniques of both professional and 
semiprofessional disciplines. Interdiscipli- 
nary rivalries, which hinder and sometimes 
prevent cooperative efforts in this area, are 
also highlighted. 

Problems of less-than-exact replies to 
mechanized inquiries are discussed. The 
question of what data to feed the mechanical 
memory, so that answers to future inquiries 
will be reasonably accurate and complete, 
directly focuses attention on the field of 
subject indexing. Here the need for inter- 
change of knowledge is paramount. The 
abstracter, the indexer, the machine pro- 
gramer, and the user must pool their needs 
and capacities to produce effective and effi- 
cient systems. 

No solutions are offered as to the “one 
best way” to index, since the problems of 
the “close” match have not been solved 
except by numerous compromise techniques. 

This report is not afterdinner reading. 
The subject matter is complex, the technical 
presentations require careful attention, and 
the analyses are presented in depth. Use of 
alphabetic symbols for agencies, programs, 
systems, and machines, further complicates 
reading and analysis. Despite the large- 
scale problems discussed, the basic factors 
of these problems and their solutions are 
readily translated to apply to the day-to- 
day occupational needs of those who must 
prepare, process, store, and retrieve infor- 
mation—be it technical or nontechnical, 
scientific or nonscientific. 

VERNON B. SANTEN. 
PROGRAM FOR THE 87TH CONGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
in view of the continuing need for re- 
organization of Federal science activities, 
and the desirability of further improving 
the Federal programs dealing with the 
processing and retrieval of scientific in- 
formation, the committee directed the 
staff to revise the legislative proposals 
submitted to the 85th and 86th Con- 
gresses, in an effort to overcome certain 
objections raised with respect to these 
bills, and to perfect the language to con- 
form more concisely toward attainment 
of desirable objectives to meet current 
needs, for committee consideration at 
the beginning of the new Congress. 

Two of these proposals drafted by the 
staff would provide for first, the creation 
of a Commission on Science and Tech- 
nology, with a comprehensive declara- 
tion of congressional policy, and an out- 
line of the objectives the Commission 
would be authorized and directed to 
achieve; and second, the elevation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to a Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Technology—in lieu of the 
original proposal to create a new De- 
partment of Science and Technology— 
with certain existing civilian science 
functions transferred to the new De- 
partment and appropriate new agencies 
created to properly coordinate these ac- 
tivities. 

The latter bill, which has not as yet 
been introduced, proposes that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare be reorganized to include cer- 
tain civilian science activities and func- 
tions of the Federal Government, chang- 
ing the name of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Technology, and 
would transfer the functions of the So- 
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cial Security Administration to the De- 
partment of Labor, and change the 
name of that Department to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Public Welfare. This 
proposal would in no way impair the 
programs of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in the medical 
sciences and education. But, by trans- 
ferring certain components of other de- 
partments to the reorganized Depart- 
ment, it is directed toward achieving 
better coordination of general science 
programs with the medical sciences and 
education. 

The proposed bill providing for the 
establishment of a Comission on Science 
and Technology is similar to a bill, S. 
1851, reported favorably by the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations in the 
86th Congress, to create a Commission 
on a Department of Science and Tech- 
nology. The revised draft contains a 
broadened declaration of congressional 
policy and objectives, and places more 
emphasis on the need for a study of the 
problems relating to the improvement of 
Federal programs for processing and 
retrieval of scientific information. 

Madam President, I have made this 
rather sketchy report primarily because 
of its importance in the light of some 
of the activities of the Appropriations 
Committee. We spend billions of dollars 
in this country on science activities of 
the Federal Government. I have rather 
persistently, and I would say emphati- 
cally, pursued a course of investigation 
of such science activities. I reported 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, as we sought additional ap- 
propriations for our subcommittee, on 
the progress we had made. I am happy 
to say that as a result of the subcom- 
mittee activity we have been able to bring 
about much more coordination of the 
activities of Government, particularly 
in the field of medical research. I think 
we have been able to save the taxpayers 
millions of dollars by the elimination of 
duplicated items. I know that we have 
at least helped the scientific community 
by bringing together the scientific in- 
formation of the Federal Government in 
a manageable form. 

We found instances in which depart- 
ments were working without any idea 
that the same work was being under- 
taken somewhere else in the Govern- 
ment. 

We have at long last been able to bring 
about a record of the $22 billion of re- 
search carried on in the Defense De- 
partment. No such record has ever 
previously existed, despite the fact that 
Congress has been appropriating billions 
of dollars for research. 

We have been able to do a better job 
in the National Institutes of Health by 
the careful, methodical investigation and 
cooperation of the staff in particular and 
the members of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization. 

The work of some of these subcommit- 
tees of Congress goes rather unheralded, 
and particularly the work of the staffs 
of subcommittees. Generally, the work 
of a subcommittee in Congress gains 
fame and attention when it proves that 
someone has committed an evil act, or 
that there has been corruption, or if one 
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can find a Communist behind some book 
or in some library or behind some bush. 

I am of the opinion that the work of 
the Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and the special subcommittee that is re- 
lated to that in the field of international 
medical research has done much good 
for the people of the United States, and 
has made it possible to save many dol- 
lars to the taxpayers without in any 
way reducing or diminishing the pro- 
grams that we have undertaken. 

I wish to compliment the staff, and I 
wish to thank Senators who have worked 
with us on this rather unheralded 
endeavor. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT TO TUES- 
DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of Senators, I point out that there 
are no bills on the calendar, with the 
exception of the feed grains bill. There- 
fore, I express the hope that committees 
will use wisely the time at their disposal 
this weekend and on Monday, so that 
there will be legislation before the Sen- 
ate for consideration. 

Next week will likely be a busy one. 
On Tuesday we shall bring up the 
Executive Calendar and consider nomi- 
nations. There will be some contro- 
versial nominations. I hope Senators 
will keep that in mind. 

There is a possibility that the de- 
pressed-area bill will be ordered re- 
ported by the committee on Monday, 
and, if so, we should like to call it up 
later in the week. 

The feed grains bill may be brought 
up next week. We certainly want to 
expedite action on this bill. I under- 
stand it is possible the House Commit- 
tee on Rules will report a rule for it on 
Monday. 

It is my understanding that on Tues- 
day or Wednesday the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] will 
hold hearings on the unemployment 
compensation bill, which has already 
passed the House. If possible, we shall 
try to bring up that bill next week as 
well. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
will meet Monday to consider the OECD 
bill. There is a possibility that that 
bill may be reported out next week. 

Therefore all of these measures should 
be kept in mind, and it may be entirely 
possible that next week the Senate will 
meet on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate adjourns 
today, it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock 
noon on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that commit- 
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tees be authorized to file reports during 
the period the Senate is not in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





NATURAL RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Madam President, I be- 
lieve it is safe to observe that Members 
of this body have heard more about the 
importance of natural resource develop- 
ment in the past month or so than in 
any other comparative period in recent 
years. 

At the end of January, the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources published its massive findings on 
the immediacy and gravity of the water 
problems facing the United States, and 
its eminent chairman, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
KERR] presented the report to the Senate 
with an eloquent and challenging speech. 

Then, on February 23, this body re- 
ceived the forceful resource message of 
the new President of the United States— 
a message which heralded the end of the 
no-new-starts policy and the beginning 
of an era of accelerated resource and 
economic development for the West. 

I would like now to add to the resource 
development discussion a few comments 
on the final report of the Kennedy-John- 
son Natural Resources Advisory Commit- 
tee, which was also issued during Feb- 
ruary. 

The report, as Senators know, was 
formulated by a committee of 485 mem- 
bers, representing all of the States and 
a cross section of resource interests. It 
formed a basis for many observations 
contained in the President’s resource 
message, and in some ways is supple- 
mentary to it. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in full 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY-JOHNSON NATURAL RESOURCES 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE—FINAL REPORT 

The Kennedy-Johnson Natural Resources 
Advisory Committee is proud of its oppor- 
tunity to serve in the campaign of President 
John F. Kennedy. Because of the commit- 
ments for constructive resource development 
and conservation made by the President dur- 
ing his campaign, we look forward to an 
administration that will establish landmarks 
of achievement toward a constructive pro- 
gram of protection for the rightful heritage 
of all Americans. 

We know that vigorous new leadership is 
essential if we are to conserve our renewable 
resources of water, soil, forests and wildlife, 
and that full development of these resources 
is necessary to make possible the economic 
growth essential to America’s role in the free 
world. We believe that the widest enjoyment 
of benefits of our natural resources should 
be made available to the greatest number of 
people at the lowest possible cost. 

An adequate water supply for our grow- 
ing population will be a major domestic 
problem for many years to come. The physi- 
cal needs of urbanism greatly accelerate this 
crisis. With these problems in mind, we rec- 
ommend that the new resource challenges 
of urbanism be met by closely coordinated 
Federal-State efforts. If a Department of 
Urban Affairs is created, it should include 
within its framework a team of experts who 
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can work with the regular resource agencies 
in meeting some of these problems. 

Existfng Federal agencies can do the work 
necessary for a meaningful conservation pro- 
gram. Conflicts between agencies can only 
serve to delay or defeat fulfillment of natural 
resource programs. Policy guidance can 
come from the President and a Council of 
Resource and Conservation Advisers in the 
Office of the President. 

Growing water needs make imperative the 
development of long-range research programs 
for the conversion of saline and brackish 
waters. Improved recharging methods of 
ground water supply are also needed. 

Research into improved methods for the - 
construction of waterway projects should 
also be pressed. Full study should be given 
to the possibility of using nuclear devices 
for the construction of these projects and 
the recovery of minerals, including oil from 
shale. 

BUDGETARY POLICY 


We welcome the end of the “no new 
starts” policy. We believe that the national 
budget policy should distinguish between 
capital investment and operating expendi- 
tures in the natural resources field. The 
Bureau of the Budget should measure all 
the benefits of projects in relation to the 
national economy as a whole and the na- 
tional goals of all the people. 

The restrictive interpretations of Bureau 
of the Budget Circular A-47 should be ended 
at once. We believe that a restudy of the 
effect of this circular should be ordered by 
the Bureau of the Budget and that all pro- 
visions inconsistent with the stated goals 
of the Kennedy administration should be 
eliminated or changed. The “taxes fore- 
gone” calculation added into feasibility 
studies by A-47 is an example. 

Recreation benefits are becoming each 
year a more valuable part of every type of 
water project. Recreational features should 
be developed to the maximum in all Federal 
water projects and these benefits should be 
included in calculating the value of these 
projects. 

The tendency of the Bureau of the Budget 
in recent years to discourage project devel- 
opment by imposing excessive requirements 
on local interests should be modified to meet 
water needs realistically. Special considera- 
tion should be given to the problems of 
undeveloped and depressed areas. 

The Department of Defense should fur- 
nish, on request by an agency engaged in 
evaluating any project pursuant to congres- 
sional action, an opinion for transmission 
with the agency’s report to Congress, as 
to the value of the project, if any, to the 
American defense potential, with particular 
reference to transportation, electric power, 
the production of human and animal food, 
and other factors. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND RECLAMATION 


Highest priority should be given to the 
early completion of urgently needed flood 
control projects already authorized and 
prompt action should be taken toward au- 
thorization of projects that have been often 
delayed because of unreasonable Bureau of 
the Budget restrictions. We cannot achieve 
full development of our national economy 
until we are assured of the flood protection 
necessary for all of our river valleys. These 
projects are income-producing, wealth-creat- 
ing assets, in addition to protecting lives and 
property. 

The reclamation of land should be re- 
stored as an essential part of our natural re- 
sources program under historic policies initi- 
ated by Theodore Roosevelt to control specu- 
lation and monopoly as a means of assuring 
the greatest good to the greatest number of 
people. The continued development of sup- 
plemental water supplies for existing irri- 
gated acres and the opening of new lands for 
settlement through reclamation are entirely 
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consistent with long-term national objec- 
tives. Such development provides a most 
important basic element to a successful re- 
economy, a stable diversified agricul- 
ture. The full development of our river 
basins carries with it not only flood control 
and reclamation benefits, but power, naviga- 
tion, and recreational dividends which con- 
tribute to the growing economy we seek. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND WATERSHED 
DEVELOPMENT 

Renewed emphasis in our soil conservation 
program should be placed on permanent con- 
servation practices. The program should 
treat the causes, rather than the symptoms, 
of destructive soil erosion. The soil con- 
servation program of the Department of Agri- 
culture should be symbolic of the dedicated 
conservation outlook of the new adminis- 
tration. 

Few resource programs can directly bene- 
fit as many citizens in as many States at so 
small a relative cost as the small watershed 
program. Beneficiaries of this program are 
not merely farmers, but millions of people 
in towns and cities. The recreational po- 
tential, largely unmeasured, will be inval- 
uable to many more millions in the large 
urban areas. It could be one of the prime 
forces in bringing lasting help to economi- 
cally depressed areas. 

Already local organizations have applied 
for help in some 1,400 watersheds contain- 
ing about 100 million acres of land. Appli- 
cations are falling off, however, because of 
the long delay between the filing of the ap- 
plication and the time when the projects can 
be reached for consideration—a situation at- 
tributable to limited planning funds that 
have heretofore been allocated to this vital 
program. 

Administration policy should include the 
following objectives: 

1. A goal of 2,000 watersheds completed 
or under construction by 1968. 

2. Completion by 1968 of the original pilot 
watersheds. 

8. Provision of adequate loan funds for 
local organizations. 

4, Organization of future years’ budgets 
so that resource conservation programs will 
be separated from unrelated activities. The 
small watershed program has been handi- 
capped by competing for funds with the 
many other activities of the Department of 
Agriculture. It should be considered in re- 
lation to related programs of the Corps of 

eers, reclamation, and other public 
works activities. 


POWER 


Long-range energy resource development 
objectives based upon forecasts of need and 
the public interest should be established by 
the Federal Government. 

A national energy and fuels policy to guide 
Federal agencies responsible for resource de- 
velopment should be enacted by Congress 
to provide: 

1. Progressive evaluation standards for 
multiple-purpose projects. 

2. Cost allocation formulas for multiple- 
purpose projects which are consistent with 
the principle of regulation by competition. 

3. Abundant electricity at minimum cost 
to the ultimate consumer, whether he is 
served by investor-owned, local public, or 
cooperative distribution systems. 

4. Fully adequate conservation of non- 
renewable energy sources. 

The Department of the Interior, in co- 
operation with other agencies, must reassert 
its responsibility to provide long-range plan- 
ning of generation and transmission facili- 
ties to meet future needs, with immediate 
attention to the economic necessity of inter- 
regional Federal transmission ties. The so- 
called Keating amendment should be re- 
pealed. 

Regional wholesale power supply systems 
should be made responsible for meeting the 
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expanding wholesale power requirements of 
all retail electric systems at the lowest pos- 
sible cost and supplied with as much hydro- 
electric capacity as is economically feasible 
for low-cost peaking power and reserve ca- 
pacity. 

Falling water, coal at the mine mouth, 
atomic energy, or even solar energy could 
supply the fuel, depending upon conditions 
in various regions. Because our supplies of 
coal are plentiful and often more useful 
when converted to electricity, an important 
part of the power should be “coal by wire”’ 
from the now-depressed mining areas in West 
Viringia and Pennsylvania and the coal and 
lignite deposits of the West. 

Atomic power, developed and financed by 
the people, should be made available from 
Federal nuclear powerplants as soon as pro- 
duction costs can be materially reduced. 


NAVIGATION 


The waterways of the United States play 
a vital role in the economic strength and 
well-being of the Nation. Their improve- 
ment and modernization constitute one of 
our most productive public investments, 
highly rewarding to the American free enter- 
prise economy. The freedom of the water- 
ways from tolls or toll-equivalent charges or 
taxes is fundamental to their continued con- 
tribution to an expanding national economy. 

Availability of low-cost water transporta- 
tion provides a foundation for economic 
growth which could not occur on a compara- 
ble scale in its absence. It has generated a 
major postwar industrial expansion along the 
Nation’s navigable waterways, providing 
abundant opportunity for private invest- 
ment, affording employment of a high pro- 
ductive character for hundreds of thousands 
of our people, and generating greatly en- 
larged productive capability for economic 
welfare and the national defense. 

Navigation improvements have exhibited 
their values most strikingly in stimulating 
development of resources in regions of the 
country where growth has heretofore lagged 
through lack of economic access to sources 
of raw materials and markets. The rapid in- 
crease in tonnages of farm crops shipped by 
water has been substantially reducing the 
disparity between central market prices and 
income realization on the farm. Stimulus 
to water-dependent industry provided by im- 
provements to harbors and waterways has 
been of special benefit to regions suffering 
from the loss of traditional industries as a 
result of technological factors. By virtue 
of modernized water transportation, exten- 
sive areas of the Nation have been contend- 
ing successfully with the forces of economic 
stagnation and moving toward full par- 
ticipation in national standards of produc- 
tivity and income. 

The emerging problems of the future ur- 
gently demand a vigorous rededication to the 
philosophy of free waterways improvement. 
Considerations of national security involv- 
ing encouragement to dispersal of strategic 
industry, capabilities for low-cost mass trans- 
portation of basic industrial commodities 
and fuels, economy in the consumption of 
fuels and scarce materials, and optimum 
recuperative power following heavy nuclear 
attack, also counsel an expanded program 
of waterways improvement. 

The enormous growth of traffic on the 
waterway system in the postwar years is be- 
ginning seriously to overtax its present 
capacity throughout extensive reaches. 
These deficiencies present a grave challenge 
to more purposeful direction of our national 
efforts. The demand for water transporta- 
tion will probably double by 1980. Defi- 
ciencies in harbor and channel depths and 
inadequacies of locking facilities, many in 
advanced states of deterioration, are choking 
off development of water commerce and dis- 
couraging the more economic use of deeper 
draft, more powerful, vessels. Many of our 
coastal harbors over the country are not 
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prepared to handle deeper draft vessels and a 
general program of modernization is needed. 

Appropriate remedies for the consequences 
of past neglect and indifference call for full 
acceptance of Federal responsibility for lead- 
ership in this vital area of the public domain, 
based on recognition of the true public 
values involved. Failure to move forward 
with decisiveness on the construction of 
sound and productive projects can only re- 
sult in the wanton neglect of our national 
capabilities at a time when every considera- 
tion of national interest dictates the intelli- 
gent and effective marshaling of all our 
resources. 

POLLUTION CONTROL 


One of the earliest enactments of the 87th 
Congress should be the Blatnik pollution 
control bill, vetoed in 1960. In addition to 
financial assistance to local communities in 
the construction of sewage treatment facili- 
ties, necessary Federal enforcement, and re- 
search and technical assistance programs 
should be strengthened. 

The goal of our national pollution policy 
should be to protect and enhance the 
capacity of our water resources to serve the 
widest possible range of human needs. This 
goal can be approached only by adopting the 
positive policy of keeping waters as clean as 
possible, as opposed to the negative policy of 
attempting to crowd into a stream all the 
wastes it might possibly assimilate, regard- 
less of the destruction of important water- 
shed values. 

The policy should formally recognize the 
recreation value of water resources as a full 
partner with domestic, industrial, and agri- 
cultural values in water quality management 
and programs. 

The administrative level of the water sup- 
ply and pollution control activities in the 
Public Health Service and in the States 
should be commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the problem. 

Research into the effects of the use of 
highly toxic chemical pesticide detergents 
as a destructive pollutant of land, water, and 
air should be greatly expanded. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


We recommend enactment of legislation 
which will assure perpetuation of wilderness 
values. A sympathetic administration can 
help eliminate confusion and misconceptions 
which have blocked passage of this legisla- 
tion in the past. We need to protect speci- 
mens of our old frontier just as we need 
to protect national shrines and art treasures. 

Wildlife refuges and ranges must be pro- 
tected to serve the purposes to which they 
are dedicated without interference by com- 
mercial exploitation. Immediate legislative 
authorization is needed to establish a loan 
fund advance on duck stamp revenue to 
permit immediate purchasing of wetlands 
before drainage destroys these areas. Coop- 
erative programs should be developed to 
preserve extensive wildfowl breeding grounds 
in Canada, 

More research is needed into the serious 
fish and wildlife problems being caused by 
expanding land use and the rapidly mount- 
ing pressures of the human population. 

Production of fish in the lakes and wild- 
life on the perimeter of our reservoirs should 
become an integral part of reservoir man- 
agement. Present land acquisition policies 
should be revised in the interest of full rec- 
reational opportunity. Research into fish 
production in Federal reservoirs is needed 
to maximize benefits from them. 

The many needs for work in reforestation, 
soil conservation, park improvement, and 
fish and wildlife development offer poten- 
tial employment for several hundreds of 
thousands of idle young men between the 
ages of 16 and 21 years. Both Federal and 
State projects could utilize the high school 
dropouts in need of work experience and 
vocational training. Healthful outdoor work 
would improve the level of physical fitness, 
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reduce juvenile delinquency, and generally 
prepare more useful future citizens. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Shorelines parks for public recreation are 
the most critically needed additions to our 
national park system. They must be ac- 
quired before all potential sites are lost to 
urban development and commercial exploita- 
tion. 

There is still great need for improving and 
expanding our national park system to meet 
the needs of a greatly increasing population. 
One solution which should be considered is 
@ program of assistance to States and local 
communities in the expansion of park re- 
sources. 

FORESTRY 

Increased attention to forestry—our great 
publicly owned forests and our private 
forests—is one of the most meaningful in- 
vestments we can make in achieving the eco- 
nomic strength essential to our national 
goals. 

By the year 2000 we will have 275 million 
people in our Nation. Since trees do not 
grow to crop size overnight, forestry is a 
longtime proposition and we must act now to 
assure our: Nation’s timber future. There 
are 490 million timbered acres in our great 
land, 130 million acres in public ownership 
and 360 million acres in private holdings. 

Small holdings and publically owned 
forests predominate in forest ownership. If 
we are to meet our goals in wood fiber re- 
quirements in the next 40 years our total 
production must be doubled. The greatest 
opportunity for improvement is on our small 
private holdings—half our forest acreage— 
and on our public forests, which represent 
another quarter of our acreage. 

For private forests we need a revitalized 
small woodland program including credit, 
grants-in-aid, management and forest de- 
velopment assistance, and in some cases ex- 
pansion of public holdings. The key to 
progress is an adequately financed coopera- 
tive Federal-State effort. 

Investments in our national forests are of 
proven value yielding direct returns to the 
taxpayers, needed revenue to local govern- 
ments, stabilization to area payrolls, and 
long-range benefits to our overall economy. 

On the national forests and other Federal 
forests the key to attaining resource goals 
is development by applying the principles 
of multiple use and sustained yield. Re- 
forestation, access roads, forest protection, 
soil and water management, and recreational 
development are examples of the field in 
which acceleration is of vital importance. 
Work on the national forests in distressed 
areas, and their expansion in these areas, 
are basic means of attacking chronic un- 
employment problems. 

Of far-reaching importance is research. 
To be effective, it must be comprehensive. 
It must embrace wood utilization and mar- 
keting as well as all phases of forest man- 
agement and use. There must be a rate of 
financing commensurate with the need to 
find solutions quickly to large unsolved 
problems. 

We urge a forest resource development 
program—national in scope—that looks to 
tomorrow’s needs, discharging fully our ob- 
ligation to those yet unborn. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN LANDS 


Particular attention should be given to 
the 500 million acres of public lands which 
are an important resource reserve providing 
grazing, timber, wildlife, and water values. 
Renewed vigor is needed in the work of land 
classification, surveys, minerals exploration, 
range conservation, timber development, and 
recreational use, with full protection of the 
public interest. We urge that a meaningful 
program sufficient to meet our growing popu- 
lation needs, be adopted for the Bureau of 
Land Management. 
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We urge that special recognition be given 
to increasing grazing opportunities upon the 
public lands, consistent with sound conser- 
vation practices and the protection of wild- 
life. 

The Bureau of Land Management must be 
revitalized to fulfill its obligation in the pro- 
tection and development of these valuable 
assets. The public domain lands must be 
administered with a view to full use of all 
benefits, in keeping with other natural 
resources. 

This Committee recognizes that to give 
full effect to its recommendations will require 
maximum effort. The Committee also rec- 
ognizes that anything less than maximum 
effort would be insufficient to meet the 
demands of our. ever-growing natural 
resources needs, and that failure to meet 
those needs would have to stand as a 
betrayal of the future generations of Amer- 
icans. 





THE GREAT HAM ROBBERY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
nearly every housewife faces a daily job 
of stretching her family budget to pro- 
vide balanced, nourishing meals for her- 
self and her family. To get maximum 
value for her food dollars, she frequently 
relies on Federal grade and quality label- 
ing. These Federal standards have es- 
tablished a fine record of helping con- 
sumers get fair value for their spending. 
Because they reflect accepted standards 
of quality and worth, they also aid the 
honest farmer and producer to market 
their outputs easily and without argu- 
ments, at fair prices. 

Because of the faith which consumers 
and producers alike have come to place 
in Federal grade standards, it is alarm- 
ing to learn of a recent redefinition of 
Federal standards which permits ham to 
be diluted as much as 16 percent with 
water. This has come about as a result 
of a new Department of Agriculture or- 
der, issued without public hearing, which 
officially allows ham on the meat counter 
to weigh 116 percent of the weight the 
packer bought from the farmer. Under 
the old order, such ham would have had 
to be labeled “imitation.” 

Madam President, this redefinition of 
standards hits both the consumer and 
the farmer right where it hurts—in the 
pocketbook. The ham you buy to take 
home may weigh as much as the one 
you bought a few months ago, but by the 
time it has cooked and the added water 
has run out or steamed off, it will weigh 
as much as 16 percent less than you 
thought. And that 16-percent slice rep- 
resents quite a number of hogs which 
will not need to go to market to satisfy 
existing consumer demand. The result: 
concealed higher meat costs to the con- 
sumer, lower income to the farmer who 
sells hogs. 

The March 1961 issue of Consumer 
Reports contained a detailed article de- 
scribing “The Great Ham Robbery.” 
The editors deserve national thanks for 
bringing this situation to attention. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE GREAT HAM ROBBERY 

Getting an honest ham for your Easter 

dinner this year is going to be a matter of 
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luck. And it will have to be good luck, be- 
cause the cards are now heavily stacked 
against the ham buyer. 

(On the 30th of last December, the US. 
Department of Agriculture officially redefined 
federally inspected ham as a food thet may 
be diluted with water. This order, issued 
without a public hearing and without a pub- 
lic record, became law when it was published 
in the Federal Register that day. Since then 
it has been lawful for meatpackers under 
Federal meat inspection to charge ham prices 
for water and to do so without informing 
consumers of that change in the product 
they buy.) 

How much water will be there in your 
ham? That depends on a number of vari- 
ables. The Official order reads: “Smoked 
hams, smoked pork shoulders, smoked pork 
shoulder picnics, and smoked pork shoulder 
butts may not contain more than 10 percent 
added moisture.” But under the order as it 
has been interpreted for enforcement, the 
ham you carry home from the retail meat 
counter may legally weigh about 116 percent 
of the weight the packer bought from the 
farmer. 

This added weight is now allowed on fed- 
erally inspected products. On hams proc- 
essed outside of Federal inspection—which 
probably account for better than half the 
hams sold today—there is no legal limit on 
the amount of water you may buy at ham 
prices; according to trade and industry com- 
ment, some uninspected hams are being 
pumped up to 130 percent of their original 
weight. 

Before this last order of the USDA, con- 
sumers could avoid watered ham by follow- 
ing the always wise procedure of buying only 
federally inspected products. But now this 
last bastion of protection has fallen. 

The story of how and why this popular 
American food has degenerated into the 
adulterated product that it is today is a 
classic case history of the problem of the 
consumer in our time. All the elements are 
there: rapidly developing technology which 
changes the nature of the product; distribu- 
tion through an impersonal marketplace 
deficient in ethical standards; legal controls 
that lag behind trade practice; lack of label- 
ing information and standard nomenclature 
to describe the product accurately; and a 
Government regulatory agency so closely 
bound up with the industry it purportedly 
regulates that the controllees appear to con- 
trol the controllers. 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


The first chapter of this unhappy tale 
was written in the middle of the 1930’s, 
when “pumping” or “stitch pumping” was 
introduced. In this new method of curing 
hams, a curing liquid was pumped into the 
meat through needles inserted into the 
tissues. Until then, hams had been cured 
by the application of salts, spices, sugar, 
and other preservatives to the surface of 
the meat, which, together with the natural 
juices of the product, formed a brine or 
pickle; or the ham was soaked in a liquid 
brine for about 60 days. After such curing, it 
was smoked for flavor and drying, and to 
provide some protection against spoilage. 
The old methods took time—and, in mod- 
ern commerce, time is truly money. Pump- 
ing of hams cut the time ‘way down because 
saturation of the meat with the pickling 


1Compliance with the new order is to be 
enforced by a chemical analysis of the water- 
protein ratio found in a center slice 1-inch 
thick taken from hams selected at random. 
The ratio adopted by the USDA is, as Dr. 
C. H. Pals of the Meat Inspection Division 
has said, quite generous. As a consequence 
of the new order and the new regulations, 
the actual weight of the added moisture can 
be brought up to the indicated level. 
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fluid could be achieved rapidly. Further- 
more, since pumping was first introduced, an 
even faster method has been devised: ar- 
terial pumping. This method calls for just 
one needle, instead of a number; and 
through that one needle, inserted into the 
chief artery of the ham, the pickle (almost 
entirely water) is pressure-pumped through- 
out the arterial cavities of the tissue. 

There was nothing wrong with pumping 
per se. On the contrary, pumping provided 
for a better and more thorough, as well as 
more rapid, distribution of the preserving 
brine throughout the meat. But it also 
provided, of course, an easy avenue for 
cheating, and by 1937 overpumped hams had 
become a real issue. 

For a good many years the packers and 
the Government argued about how to con- 
trol the “dishonest ham.” It was not until 
July 1950 that the Department of Agricul- 
ture finally issued a written regulation re- 
quiring that hams be brought back after 
pumping to their original weight—to “green 
weight,” as it is called in the trade. 

A few years after the 1950 control order 
there came another innovation—the addition 
of phosphates to the ham pickle. These 
chemicals served largely to aid the absorp- 
tion of the fluid shot into the tissues; but 
they also functioned to increase the amount 
of water the meat would absorb. Further- 
more, a ham pumped with a pickle con- 
taining phosphates could hold the additional 
moisture without looking wet. Before the 
phosphates, for example, a ham pumped up 
to 130 percent of green weight was noticeably 
adulterated. With the phosphates, an over- 
pumped ham could not be detected, at least 
by the average consumer. Thus, a second 
inducement to cheat was added. 

In plants operated under Federal inspec- 
tion, and where enforcement procedures were 
adequate, cheating was prohibited by the 
1950 order requiring that hams be brought 
back to green weight after pumping. But 
according to law, only hams shipped in in- 
terstate commerce had to be federally in- 
spected. The Federal order did not apply to 
hams not shipped across State lines. In 
order to evade the order, some large packers 
began to use local branch plants for ham 
curing. Others sold their green hams to 
smaller plants for processing. The volume of 
ham processed in local plants increased. In 
short, a flight from inspection got underway. 

Obviously, a ham pumped up to 130 per- 
cent of its green weight could be sold at 
@ per-pound price which was less than that 
of an honest ham and still return high 
profits to its packer—provided consumers 
would buy it. And so, since consumers have 
no way of knowing that the apparently lower 
priced ham was 30 percent water, over- 
pumped hams began to flood the market. 
Thus, there developed a commercial situa- 
tion in which bad practice was driving out 
the good to such an extent that even some 
of the ham processors began to fear for the 
integrity and public acceptance of the prod- 
uct they sold. 

One large packer, for example, sought and 
received from the USDA the privilege of 
overpumping under Federal inspection pro- 
vided he tagged his product with a legend 
repeating the word “Imitation” at short 
intervals down a long paper label. “What is 
‘Imitation ham’?” queried the National Pro- 
visioner, the leading meat journal. “What 
possible justification can there be for the 
production of such an item?” 

And in an editorial last August, that same 
journal summed up the whole miserable 
situation as follows: 

“There’s more than smoke in the smoked 
meat business these days—a hotter and 
hotter fire seems to be building up among 
consumers and retailers in regard to the 
qualities of these products, and especially 
with respect to ham. 
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“If the trend continues, ham—which once 
enjoyed a prestige position in the pork field— 
may lose much of its popularity and its 
value as well. 

“One thing is certain: this particular fire 
cannot. be extinguished by applying more 
water. There already may be too much in 
the business.” 

The application of more water, however, 
was precisely the remedy that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came up with in the 
order issued last December. Believe it or 
not, the public explanation given for order- 
ing more water into hams was that it was 
done primarily to benefit consumers. The 
added-water regulation was described in the 
official Department of Agriculture release of 
the news as “recognition and approval of 
processing methods for smoked hams and 
other cured meats that yield a juicier product 
with excellent color and texture” because 
“consumer demand for juicier smoked meats 
is increasing.” The New York Times cap- 
tioned its brief account of the new order, 
“US. Waters Its Rules To Provide Juicy 
Pork.” 


SMOKESCREEN FOR SMOKED HAMS 


The tactic of hiding behind the name of 
the consuming public is an old public rela- 
tions gimmick. Over years of tedious lobby- 
ing, both the Congress and the various State 
legislatures have witnessed a host of price- 
fixers, high-tariff advocates, and other com- 
mercial interests seeking legislation to fur- 
ther private ends in the name of the absent 
and silent consumer. 

From the very start of the maneuvers 
which culminated in the watered-ham order, 
the USDA, in much the manner of a packer 
trade association, put a shadowbox figure of 
the consumer in the forefront. 

The first step toward the alteration of 
the legal identity of ham was taken in Sep- 
tember 1960, when the USDA appointed a 
task force to review the then current Fed- 
eral meat-inspection requirement that 
smoked products not exceed the weight of 
the fresh, uncured article. For 60 days this 
task force was to study the validity of that 
requirement from the standpoint of con- 
sumer protection and current production and 
marketing practices. And in the final news 
release announcing that watered ham was 
now lawful, the USDA claimed that in 
amending these regulations, full considera- 
tion was given to recommendations sought 
from consumer, industry, and other groups. 

However, when CU asked to see the rec- 
ommendations made by consumer groups, 
the response was that these records and all 
others pertaining to the task-force findings 
were confidential. No member of that task 
force had called upon CU nor had CU made 
any recommendations. The American Home 
Economics Association, CU was informed, also 
had made no recommendations. Nor had the 
consumer cooperatives participated. Nor, so 
far as CU was able to determine, was any 
consumer-interest committee speaking for 
organized labor consulted or asked to make 
any recommendation. Even so interested a 
commercial consumer as the American Hotel 
Association, CU ascertained, had not been 
consulted. 


WHO WAS CONSULTED? 


Who, then, were the consumers the USDA 
talked about, and upon what had they based 
their opinion about the desirability of having 
more or less water in ham? On the basis of 
subsequent discussions with both the USDA 
and the American Meat Institute, the largest 
packer trade association, it appeared that the 
consumer recommendations referred to had 
been uncovered by industry surveys, in par- 
ticular, a survey sponsored by the AMI. As 
CU has pointed out in the past, consumer 
surveys conducted by industry sponsors who 
have a commercial bias in favor of a given 
answer are self-serving, to say the least. 
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They certainly cannot be taken as reliable ex- 
pressions of the consumer interest. 

What did retailers think of the idea of 
more water in ham? In answer to inquiries 
from CU, both the National Association of 
Retail Grocers and the National Association 
of Food Chains stated that they had made 
no recommendations whatsoever. 

Even before this new order, however, there 
had been considerable concern in retail cir- 
cles about the shrink in hams during the 
time they were held in retail inventory. 
Where retailers were conscientious about fair 
weight, or where communities were protected 
by effective weights-and-measures enforce- 
ment, this leakage and evaporation loss on 
overpumped hams could not be passed for- 
ward to consumers. 

What retailers could have done, however, 
but apparently failed to do, was to buy 
smoked pork products on specifications and 
to include in those specifications a require- 
ment that the hams they bought at whole- 
sale be unadulterated with excessive mois- 
ture. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FARMERS? 


Whut did the farmers think? The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation took the posi- 
tion that no regulations on moisture content 
should be enforced, but rather that ham 
processors should be required to indicate 
the extent of any added moisture. Some 
other farm groups, however, felt more 
strongly about the issue. In October, a 
good 2 months before the watered-ham 
order was issued, the magazine National Hog 
Farmer carried an editorial titled ‘“Let’s Not 
Sell Water at the Ham Counter,” which read 
in part: “Every dollar that the housewife 
spends for water at the ham counter is a 
dollar she won’t buy pork with.” 

In a November meeting, a month before 
the order, the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion passed the following resolution: “We 
urge that a study be made to determine the 
seriousness of excessive moisture in cured 
hams sold at retail.” 

And just after the order was issued, the 
National Farmers Organization (a Midwest 
group) announced that “we are asking the 
new Secretary of Agriculture to rescind the 
recent USDA order that permits federally 
inspected packers to add water to cured pork 
products.” 

It is easy to understand why those farmers 
interested in corn and hogs would be con- 
cerned about any Government measure that 
appeared to threaten pork quality. Per 
capita consumption of pork has been drop- 
ping. In the past 30 years the amount of 
pork eaten per person each year has declined 
about 5 pounds and the percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar spent for pork has, since 
1950, dropped below that spent for beef. 
One answer to this problem, which farmers 
hear continuously from both the USDA and 
packer buyers, is that it is the farmers’ re- 
sponsibility to produce new types of higher 
quality hogs which will yield greater per- 
centages of edible pork meat to the packer. 
No wonder some of the farmers have turned 
a bit cynical, since the high standards of 
quality urged upon them at the production 
source now appear to be erased from the 
product as it is sold at retail. 

Again, then, who had wanted the order 
issued? There was no secret about that. 
The packers under Federal meat inspection 
wanted it—at least, they wanted a tolerance 
for added water if they had to have any 
regulation at all. The withdrawal of all con- 
trols over adulteration by added water was 
their formal recommendation. But they 
have, since the order, expressed satisfaction 
with what they got. 


THE CONSEQUENCE OF SECRECY 


It must be granted that the whole situa- 
tion was a high-pressure one for the USDA. 
But it was just plain rough on the consum- 
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ing public. And by giving in to the packers 
on this particular issue, the USDA has solved 
nothing. All that really has happened is 
that ham which the Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion of the USDA once compelled to bear the 
label, “Imitation,” has now become ham; or, 
to turn the matter around, all Federally 
inspected smoked ham now can be what once 
was designated as imitation ham. 

Had there been within the Federal Govern- 
ment an agency or an Office representing the 
consumer interest, such an agency could 
have provided the means for attaining that 
first and most basic corrective element, 
namely, consumer awareness of the problem. 

What was needed was not more water in 
hams but, rather, stricter State laws, Federal 
minimum standards of identity, and ade- 
quate labeling for smoked products. If a 
public hearing had been announced far 
enough in advance to allow for the prepara- 
tion of unbiased expert testimony, and if all 
consumer groups, as well as other interested 
groups, had been invited, the public aware- 
ness necessary to provide stimulation to 
State legislatures could have resulted. And 
out of such an open airing of the problem 
also could have come a start toward the 
establishment of standards of identity and 
grades without which consumers cannot buy 
ham with confidence in today’s market. 


WHAT AM A HAM? 


There is a bewildering variety of names 
used to describe the ham on today’s market: 
“Smithfield,” “dry,” “country cured,” 
“smoked,” “uncooked,” “regular,” “ready-to- 
eat,” “tenderized,” “ready-to-serve,” “fully 
cooked,” and canned. Then there is also 
just plain “ham.” 

The new order applies directly only to the 
federally inspected, cook-before-eating types 
of ham which are designated variously as 
“smoked ham,” “tenderized ham,” “regular 
ham,” and just plain “ham.” These are the 
products to which enough moisture now may 
be added legally to bring the cured weight 
above the weight of the green or uncured 
product. Into this category fall not only the 
uncooked hams, but also such cured pork 
products as picnics, shoulders, and smoked 
pork chops. These are the cured pork prod- 
ucts which, in cooking, should be raised to 
an internal temperature of 160° to 170°— 
between 20 and 30 minutes per pound in a 
325° oven. 

Data are not available to calculate with 
precision what percentage of the total 
smoked pork sold falls into this category. 
It is accepted, however, that it is an im- 
portant segment of the market. Lower in- 
come families, for example, are assumed to 
concentrate their purchases on this type of 
product because it usually is cheaper (on a 
price-per-pound basis) than other types and 
styles. And in the South and Midwest, the 
uncooked smoked ham is more in demand 
from all income groups than on the east and 
west coasts where, according to the big pack- 
ers, the sales of fully cooked hams have been 
growing. 

So far as moisture content is concerned, 
the new order does not affect the cooked 
products—either the fully cooked or the 
ready-to-eat types—because these hams al- 
ready contained added moisture. The mois- 
ture here is added by commercial cooking 
processes which bring the weight of the 
cooked ham up to the weight of the raw, 
green product. Hence, in these types, what- 
ever losses may have been sustained in the 
cooking are replaced by moisture. Nor does 
the new Federal order change moisture in 
canned hams. A certain amount of moisture 
(set at 8 percent) has been allowed for 
canned hams for some time, because the ham 
in this form is not smoked. Since it is 
canned and cooked after pumping, the 8 
percent allowance provides for the added 
curing pickle, which cannot evaporate in its 
cooking process. 
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CU INVESTIGATED SHRINKAGE 


Only the first three of the many types al- 
ready named—“Smithfield,” “dry,” and 
“country cured”—now remain as kinds of 
ham which are free from watering. The new 
Federal order does not apply to them. They 
are called “dry”—or, sometimes, “hard”— 
hams not only because no moisture was 
added in their processing but also because 
they require cooking techniques which in- 
troduce moisture into them. Thus, they 
take time and effort in the kitchen for 
scrubbing, and long soaking, and careful 
poaching before they are baked and glazed. 
Their cured weights are below their green 
weights. They are processed by the old 
curing method—long soaking in natural 
brine, and long smoking and holding. They 
are not pumped. 

What happens to a pumped ham in the 
oven? Specifically, how much shrinkage 
takes place? The industry maintains that 
some of the added moisture remains in the 
tissues due to the moisture-binding effect 
of the phosphates in the pickle (which does 
not, of course, justify charging ham prices 
for water not selling a watered ham without 
a declaration of the amount of added mois- 
ture). In order to get a rough estimate of 
moisture loss through cooking of the cured 
pork products on the market today, CU’s staff 
baked some shank-end hams and picnics. 

The average moisture loss—that is, the 
difference between total cooking losses and 
the drippings—on the hams and the picnics 
was around 13 percent. (Additional losses 
through fat dripping, which varied widely, 
brought total cooking losses to amounts that 
ranged from roughly 19 to 26 percent.) It 
would appear that a 13 percent moisture loss 
is around 20 to 25 percent above what you 
might have expected with the hams which 
were legal before the new order—those 
brought back to green weight after pumping. 

Shortly after the new order was issued, a 
number of experiments to determine pre- 
cisely what does happen to the overpumped 
ham when it is cooked were launched by both 
the USDA and the industry. Results of these 
investigations are not as yet available. It 
is part of the irony of the whole affair that 
not until after the order was issued were 
serious studies made of its effect on the ham 
as it reaches the consumers’ dinner table. 

In the short time since the issuance of 
the order, CU has not, of course, been able 
to make a test study of the quality of hams 
on the market. Out of the information 
gathered and reviewed in preparation for this 
report, however, some buying advice emerged 
which may be useful. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 


If you like the distinctive, pungent flavor 
of the dry hams and if you have the pocket- 
book, patience, and cooking know-how, all 
you need do is look for the Federal meat 
inspection stamp on hams of such type. 

If you buy a cured ham or picnic, one 
to be cooked before eating, have it un- 
wrapped and weighed without its wrappings 
before you pay for it. Uncooked hams with 
added moisture are likely to shrink in the 
time between processing and sale at the 
retail counter; so be sure you get the weight 
you pay for, especially since a part of the 
weight you buy will be added water over 
and above the shrink. 

Do not buy hams labeled “ready to eat.” 
As a spokesman at the last annual conven- 
tion of the American Meat Institute said: 
“The ‘ready to eats’ are no more ready to 
eat than I am. The packers should sit 
down with the Government and redefine 
terms.” These hams need more cooking de- 
spite their labels. But how much more is 
impossible to determine since some of them 
have been cooked to no more than 140 de- 
grees internal temperature while others have 
been brought up to 150 degrees and higher. 

Examine any ham carefully before buying 
it to be sure that it is the type you want. 
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All kinds of ham are thrown together in 
supermarket bins and some of them are 
incorrectly labeled. Also, examine your ham 
for signs of spoilage. Ham these days spoils 
easily. It is, altogether, a long way from 
the hardy meat it used to be. 





DEFENSE DEPARTMENT VETO ON 
TRADE WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
the investigation conducted by the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee on the 
shipment of ball-bearing machine tools 
to Russia strikingly illustrates the na- 
tional security impact of trade with 
Communist bloc nations. This case is 
illustrative of a more far-reaching and 
compelling problem. There appear to 
have been many shipments to Russia of 
strategic materials since World War II 
over the objections of the Defense 
Department. I believe an investigation 
should be made to determine to just what 
extent shipments of this nature have 
been made since World War II. 

Secretary Hodges should be com- 
mended for reversing his previous posi- 
tion and denying an export license for 
the ball-bearing machine tools. But, it 
is ironic that the Secretary of Commerce, 
whose function it is to promote foreign 
trade is, in this type of situation, charged 
with the responsibility of restricting 
such trade. There appears to be a built- 
in conflict of interest for the Secretary 
to overcome. 

When a conflict between a commer- 
cial transaction and the national secu- 
rity of the United States occurs, simple 
logic would dictate that the matter 
should not be finally resolved by the 
Department of Commerce. It would be 
more logical to have any such conflict 
resolved in favor of the national security, 
at least until the President could be 
called upon to mediate the matter. Con- 
sideration should be given to authorizing 
the Defense Department to exercise a 
veto power over export licenses that 
might adversely affect our security. This 
procedure would give time for a further 
evaluation by the Chief Executive, who, 
after all, must bear ultimate responsi- 
bility for decisions of this nature. 

This subject of exports to Russia and 
other Communist-bloc nations requires 
thorough study. Adm. Lewis L. Strauss 
has indicated to me his willingness to 
appear as a witness before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee and the public could benefit 
greatly from his knowledge and back- 
ground in this area. I believe that Ad- 
miral Strauss and other key witnesses 
should be promptly heard. 

In further hearings on this subject, 
we should try to come up with recom- 
mendations for sounder policymaking 
procedures on the granting of export 
licenses. 





COMMEMORATION OF BULGARIAN 
LIBERATION DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
the anniversary date of March 3 has been 
marked for the past 83 years by the 
freedom-loving Bulgarian people as Bul- 
garian Liberation Day. The Act of San 
Stefano, signed on March 3, 1878, re- 
stored independence to Bulgaria and 
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ended a 500-year period of forced sub- 
servience to foreign rule. 

In 1954 the Bulgarian National Front 
of America organized the first solemn 
celebration of Bulgarian Liberation Day 
in New York. Today when the proud 
nation of Bulgaria is enchained by Com- 
munist tyranny, that memorable day of 
83 years ago takes on added significance. 

As one who has been proud to commit 
full and heartfelt support to the high 
cause of the captive nations, I salute this 
day both the past heroes of Bulgaria’s 
fight for independence and those coura- 
geous and dedicated Bulgarians here and 
in the beloved homeland who continue 
to work, to hope, and to pray for the 
early liberation of the great Bulgarian 
nation from its Communist-forged 
chains. I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity, as well, to commend the Bul- 
garian National Front of America for its 
symbolic action in inviting to its annual 
assembly representatives of more than 15 
other nationality groups from nations 
that lie behind the Iron Curtain. Free- 
dom is the common and God-given right 
of all men, and the cause of the captive 
nations must remain a living challenge 
to us who are free, until the blessed day 
when brave nations like Bulgaria can 
walk again up the dark stairway of en- 
slavement and into the sunlight of last- 
ing freedom. 





RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION 88, TO DESIG- 
NATE THE EASTERN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH AS A MAJOR FAITH IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, on 
February 16 I joined with my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Case of New 
Jersey, aS a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 88 to designate the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church as a major faith in the 
United States. I feel strongly that this 
is a desirable step and that it is entirely 
justified and well deserved. The leaders 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church have 
for many years urged that they be ac- 
corded the status of a major faith under 
the law and that they thereby receive 
treatment similar to that accorded to the 
three major recognized faiths in the 
United States. 

Madam President, recently, I received 
a petition from the Very Reverend 
Father Igo Tkachuk, pastor of St. Theo- 
dosius Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Cathedral of Cleveland, Ohio, urging 
that Senate Resolution 88 be enacted in- 
to law. This resolution was signed by 
him and approximately 250 members of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
resolution appear at this point in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

We, the undersigned, do sincerely urge you 
to give your support to the resolution (S. 
Res. 88) submitted by Senator C.iirrorp P. 
Case to designate the Eastern Orthodox 
Church as a major faith in the United States. 
Many thanks to you and may God bless you. 
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SMALL PRIVATE FOREST OWNER- 
SHIPS—A NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TION PROBLEM 


Mr. HART. Madam President, one 
cannot study the subject of water re- 
sources without immediately realizing 
the close relationship that exists be- 
tween water and our treatment of the 
soil and its cover. 

When one turns to forestry, which is 
vital to water, he is startled to find that 
in a land as green as ours, forests for the 
future are not secure. Today I do not 
intend to dwell on the failure of the pre- 
vious administration over the past sev- 
eral years to show real leadership in the 
conservation of the Federal forests it was 
charged with managing. The Kennedy 
administration will address itself to this 
problem. This is a vital necessity. The 
step needed is to move with vigor and 
resourcefulness to implement fully the 
program for the national forests now 
considerably behind schedule. President 
Kennedy, in his message to the Congress 
on February 23, 1961, said with reference 
to these forests: 

I urge the Congress to accelerate forest 
development on Federal public lands both 
as a long-term investment measure and as 
an immediate method of relieving unemploy- 
ment in distressed areas. 


I am confident we will receive soon 
from the President his estimate of the 
minimum rate at which we should ac- 
celerate. I hope that he will select a 
rate of acceleration fully in keeping with 
known needs. 

At the same time we must achieve na- 
tional recognition of the great task we 
face for all our forests, private and pub- 
lic. 

Again the President has painted well 
the picture on our forests generally. He 
said: 

Our forest lands present the sharpest chal- 
lenge to our foresight. Trees planted today 
will not reach the minimum sizes needed for 
lumber until the year 2000. Most projec- 
tions of future timber requirements predict 
a doubling of current consumption within 
40 years. At present cutting rates, we are 
using up our old-growth timber in western 
stands. Because of the time requirements 
involved, we must move now to meet antici- 
pated future needs and improve the pro- 
ductivity of our nearly 500 million acres of 
commercial forest land. 

Unfortunately, the condition of our forest 
land area is substantially below par: 45 
million acres are in need of reforestation; 
more than 150 million acres require thin- 
ning, release cuttings, and other timber- 
stand improvement measures if growth rates 
are to be increased and quality timber pro- 
duced; forest protection must be extended 
to areas now poorly protected. Losses in 
growth from insects and disease need to be 
reduced substantially by wider application 
of known detection and control measures. 


President Kennedy went on to con- 
trast the problem of Federal forests with 
private forests: 

A more difficult and unresolved forest 
situation lies in that half of our forest land 
held in small private ownerships. These 
lands, currently far below their productive 
potential, must be managed to produce a 
larger share of our future timber needs. 
Current forest-owner assistance programs 
have proven inadequate. I am therefore di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture, in co- 
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operation with appropriate Federal and State 
agencies, to develop a program to help small 
independent timber owners and processors 
attain better forest management standards 
and more efficient production and utilization 
of forest crops. 


Today 55 percent of our commercial 
forest land is held in 4% million owner- 
ships of less than 5,000 acres each. 
These 265 million acres lag behind the 
publicly owned and large industrially 
held forest lands in every aspect of 
forest condition, management, and pro- 
ductivity. By the year 2000 we will need 
to draw from a total forest reserve at 
least 104 billion board feet annually. 
This is over twice our current net timber 
growth. 

By the year 2000 these small holdings 
will have to contribute 52 billion board 
feet of timber yearly to our national 
woodshed. This is 4 billion board feet 
more than all our forests today grow. 

To meet our wood needs for the year 
2000 we must accomplish several rigorous 
and challenging tasks by 1980. If we 
fail to do the job by 1980, we will not be 
able to avoid the problem that the year 
2000 will bring. 

This means we must start now. We 
cannot use horse and buggy methods. 
The pedestrian approach is inadequate to 
the challenge. The gap in national need 
will grow unless we approach the problem 
with a full grasp of its significance. 

Much of our forest lands in the 
smaller private holdings are an integral 
part of farms. Their wise management 
and use is interwoven with a sound agri- 
cultural policy. These lands are im- 
portant as protectors of small water- 
sheds and thus, in the aggregate, in river 
basin economics and conservation. ‘The 
proper management of the lands will de- 
termine also the extent to which col- 
lateral wildlife and recreational needs 
will be met. 

I want today to express my delight 
that in the weeks ahead the Secretary 
of Agriculture will give consideration to 
the national goals for forest develop- 
ment and the national effort that should 
be made to improve these small forest 
holdings. This is a responsibility which 
cannot in good conscience be set aside 
or long delayed. Perhaps there is not 
as much drama in the forest as in a 
current crisis on the domestic or inter- 
national scene. But history will judge 
us not only on what we do in our time 
for our day, but also on what we do in 
our time for the future. 

President Kennedy has laid before 
Congress a constructive course of action. 
I urge all those in the various walkways 
of conservation to join with President 
Kennedy, Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man, and Congress in devising solutions. 

The great majority of our citizens 
will, I believe, be persuaded by facts and 
motivated by their desire that ours will 
always be a resource-full land governed 
by a resourceful people. For their bene- 
fit, as a base from which to start our 
thinking, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from two excellent papers by a 
noted American forester, Mr. Leonard I. 
Barrett, be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HART. Madam President, in or- 
der not to burden the REcorp excessively, 
I have omitted a number of tables which 
are, however, available to anyone inter- 
ested in the data on which Mr. Barrett’s 
observations are based. 

The first paper was given at the Fifth 
World Forestry Congress at Seattle, 
Wash. It outlines the problem. 

The second paper, a product of Mr. 
Barrett’s long experience, was given as 
a private citizen after he had left the 
employ of the U.S. Forest Service. It 
contains, among other things, his judg- 
ment of the types of solutions we must 
explore. I urge it be read with care. I 
urge conservationists to add to these 
their own solutions, so that we will have 
before us all the ingredients needed for 
constructive progress. 

EXHIBIT 1 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL FOREST 
OWNER IN THE UNITED STATES 


(By Leonard I. Barrett, Forest Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, at the Fifth 
World Forestry Congress, Seattle, Wash., 
August 29-September 10, 1960) 


SMALL FOREST OWNERSHIPS IN RELATION TO NA- 
TIONAL TIMBER RESOURCES 


The U.S. Forest Service has defined small 
forest ownership as those of less than 5,000 
acres (2,023 hectares) and Federal forestry 
statistics have recognized this upper size 
limit as dividing the small from the larger 
private ownerships. 

The most recent national statistics show 
that 55 percent of all commercial forest land 
in the United States is held in 4.5 million 
ownerships of less than 5,000 acres each. 
In contrast to this large proportion of the 
forest area, these small ownerships con- 
tain 31 percent of the national sawtimber 
inventory, and 38 percent of the national 
inventory of all growing stock. The average 
volume per acre of growing stocks on small 
ownerships is about half of the average vol- 
ume per acre on the larger private, and the 
public ownerships, and the average volume 
per acre of sawtimber is substantially less 
than one-half of that on the larger private 
and the public ownerships. This sawtimber 
comparison is of particular significance be- 
cause over 80 percent of the annual timber 
cut in the United States is from the larger 
trees classified as sawtimber. 

Projections of future demand for timber in 
the United States indicate that by the year 
2000, the forest resource must be in a condi- 
tion to grow 104.3 billion board feet of saw- 
timber annually or over twice the current 
net growth of 47.3 billion board feet. To 
what extent can the various classes of owner- 
ship contribute to this goal? The lands 
owned by many forest industries and by the 
public already have programs of forest man- 
agement. Such ownerships are in a good 
position to command the facilities and per- 
sonnel necessary for attainment of the 
greatly increased intensity of management 
needed. But together, industrial and public 
lands comprise less than half the commercial 
forest area in the United States. Small for- 
est ownerships with 55 percent of the area 
must obviously be looked to for a substantial 
portion of the increased growth needed. It 
is not likely, however, that these small own- 
erships can be expected to reach the intensity 
of management that can be expected on in- 
dustrial and public lands. Thus, their con- 
tribution to needed growth will be less than 
the proportion indicated by the forest area 
in these ownerships. Consideration of these 
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relationships indicate an annual growth goal 
for small forest ownerships by the year 2000, 
in the order of 52 billion board feet or 49 
percent of the total needed. Thus, the 
growth goal in 2000 for small ownerships is 
about 4 billion board feet greater than the 
current growth from all ownerships in the 
United States. The magnitude of this goal 
is a major reason for recognition of small 
forest ownerships as the key to future ade- 
quacy of timber suppiies in the United 
States. 


Timber resource improvements needed 


The four most promising methods for 
building up the seriously depleted inven- 
tories on small forest ownerships are (1) 
planting, (2) timber stand improvements, 
(3) conversion of low-standard harvest cut- 
ting to improved practices, and (4) reduc- 
tion of losses in growth due to destructive 
natural forces. The amount of accomplish- 
ment needed and the recent and expected 
progress will be compared separately for each 
of these activities. 


Planting 


Estimates of 1958 indicate that 33.6 mil- 
lion acres of commercial forest land on small 
ownerships need complete reforestation and 
an additional 9.9 million acres of poorly 
stocked young stands require interplanting. 
Accruals to the area needing planting are 
estimated at an average of 720 thousand 
acres a year. These accruals result from 
severe burns and low standard harvest cut- 
tings which leave no hope of natural re- 
generation within any reasonable period of 
time. The accumulated area needing plant- 
ing plus annual accruals indicate that by 
1970 the area needing planting on small own- 
erships will be 52 million acres or about 20 
percent of the total area in small forest own- 
erships. This area will be reduced by the 
planting activity fostered under a number of 
public and private programs. 

From 1953 to 1958 the annual establish- 
ment of acceptable plantations on small for- 
est ownerships rose from 216 thousand acres 
to 700 thousand acres—more than a three- 
fold increase in 6 years. This accomplish- 
ment greatly exceeds the planting record of 
any previous like period. 

It is interesting and useful to examine the 
amount of planting that would be accom- 
plished if this rapidly increasing trend of 
recent years was to continue. If it should 
continue, the average rate of planting will be 
about 1.2 million acres a year for the next 
decade and a total of 14.1 million acres of 
plantations will have been established on 
small ownerships by 1970. This total 
amounts to 27 percent of all planting needed 
by that date and indicates that planting ac- 
complishment will fall considerably short of 
the goal by 1980. Plantations established 
after 1980 will not contribute significantly to 
needed growth by 2000 and growth goals for 
small ownerships are not likely to be attained 
unless all needed plantings can be com- 
pleted by 1980. An average planting goal of 
2.4 million acres annually is needed to com- 
plete the job by this target date provided 
that advances in forestry are successful in 
eliminating further accruals to plantable 
area after 1970. This goal is 3% times the 
1958 rate and twice the average annual 
planting rate that would result from contin- 
uation of recent trends to 1970. 


Timber Stand Improvement 


Much of the growing stock on small forest 
ownerships is producing at a low level be- 
cause of a heavy overburden of cull trees, 
noncommercial species and other vegetation 
that have an inhibiting effect on develop- 
ment of the valuable trees. Removal of this 
useless material is accomplished at a cost to 
the owner and thus represents an investment 
returnable in the future through increased 
growth. The term “timber stand improve- 
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ment” is used here to distinguish this invest~ 
ment type of operation from cuttings which 
may have an improvement objective but 
which also harvest commercial products that 
result in an immediate net return to the 
owner. 

The area of commercial forest land on 
small ownerships needing timber stand im- 
provement was estimated in 1958 at 73.6 mil- 
lion acres. Accruals to this area result pri- 
marily from low standard harvest cutting 
and average over 2 million acres annually. 
By 1970 the total area needing improvement 
is estimated at 98.8 million acres or 37 per- 
cent of all forest area in small ownerships. 

Recent trends in timber stand improve- 
ment, like those in planting, have been 
sharply upward. In the 5 years from 1954 
to 1958 the area treated annually increased 
over four times, i.e., from 114,000 acres to 
over 479,000 acres. If this sharply increas- 
ing trend is projected to 1970, the average 
area treated annually will be slightly over 
1 million acres and the total by 1970 will 
be 12.3 million acres. This amounts to 
only 12 percent of the total area on small 
ownerships needing stand improvement. 

Completion of the timber stand improve- 
ment job is also essential to attainment of 
growth goals and the target date for com- 
pletion should not exceed 1980. To com- 
plete the improvement needed by that time 
the average area treated annually should be 
about 4.5 million acres or over nine times 
the 1958 rate and over four times the average 
annual accomplishment resulting from con- 
tinuation of recent trends to 1970. 


Conversion of Low Standard Harvest Cutting 
to Improved Practices 


The area cutover on small ownerships for 
production of commercial timber averages 
6.3 million acres annually of which 2 mil- 
lion acres is cut with some degree of con- 
sideration for maintaining or enhancing 
future growth. This 2 million acres of im- 
proved cutting is the result of the combined 
efforts of owners and of public and private 
programs. It appears to be reasonably stable 
and is the amount of improved cutting that 
can be depended upon to take place each 
year. The various programs which have ac- 
complished this strive to convert additional 
portions of each annual cutting to improved 
practices and it is this annual conversion 
that is the measure of progress in improve- 
ment of cutting practices. 

Available records indicate that the an- 
nual rate of conversion from low standard 
cutting to improved practices has not in- 
creased as have the accomplishments in 
planting and timber stand improvement. In 
fact, annual records compiled from reports 
of the 500 foresters employed by the public 
to provide technical services to small land- 
owners show that the area converted has 
dropped an average of nearly 2 percent an- 
nually since 1953. This reduction has re- 
sulted from greater concentration of effort on 
planting and timber stand improvement in 
response to demand by landowners for tech- 
nical assistance on these activities. 

The private consultants and industrial for- 
esters who work with small owners have un- 
doubtedly encountered similar diversion but 
the growing numbers of these private for- 
esters leads to the assumption that their 
efforts have about offset the reduction in the 
accomplishment of public foresters. On the 
basis of this assumption, the additional area 
converted annually from low standard cut- 
ting to improved practices appears to have 
stabilized rather than decreased or increased. 
Present conversion by all effort is estimated 
at 459,000 acres a year. If this rate of con- 
version does not increase, a backlog of 37.9 
million acres of forest land cut to low stand- 
ards will have accumulated by 1970. By this 
time the annual conversion to better prac- 
tices will accumulate to 4.6 million acres, 
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or only 12 percent of the total conversion 
needed. If all low standard harvest cutting 
is to be converted to improved practices, by 
1980 the average annual rate of conversion 
should be 1.4 million acres or 3 times the 
current rate of 459,000 acres. 


Reduction in Loss of Growth From Natural 
Forces 


The annual loss in growth resulting from 
damage by destructive forces on small owner- 
ships is nearly 6.5 billion cubic feet of grow- 
ing stock including 24 billion board feet of 
sawtimber. About one-fourth of this loss 
results from forest fires and nearly one-half 
is caused by diseases. Insects account for 
about 10 percent and weather, animals and 
miscellaneous sources cause the remaining 
15 to 20 percent of the loss. Both direct and 
indirect approaches to control are known 
but their usefulness varies between sources 
of loss. Incomplete knowledge and other 
limitations mean that a substantial amount 
of loss in growth will continue for some 
time. 

Direct attack on the fire problem is the 
only effective means available and includes 
prevention as well as suppression effort after 
fires start. State and Federal agencies re- 
sponsible for the cooperative program of fire 
control on private lands have adopted allow- 
able burn standards which, if attained soon, 
would reduce current losses in growth by 
60 to 70 percent. 

Only a minor reduction in loss from disease 
can be accomplished by direct attack on 
pathogens since three-fourths of the loss is 
caused by fungi attacking the heartwood of 
trees. These fungi are not controllable by 
any direct methods and their inroads can 
best be reduced by improved forest practices. 
Attainment of goals for timber stand im- 
provement and improved harvest cutting 
practices would reduce growth impact from 
disease but several applications of these 
practices on the same area are needed to 
make substantial progress. This would 
spread over a much longer period than the 
critical 20 years immediately ahead. On the 
basis of these considerations reduction of 
about one-third of the impact from disease 
might be reached by 1980 provided goals for 
the indirect methods are attained. 

Direct attack is feasible for many insects 
and animals indicating the possibility of a 
50-percent reduction in growth impact from 
all remaining causes, i.e., insects, animals, 
weather, and miscellaneous sources. 

In concluding these considerations for each 
major source of loss, an attainable goal by 
1980 for small ownerships might be the re- 
duction of loss in growth to about one-half 
of its present volume. This would increase 
net annual growth of sawtimber on small 
ownerships by 12 billion board feet, an 
amount equivalent to about one-fourth of 
the current annual growth on all ownerships 
in the United States. 

In summary, these various comparisons 
show that accomplishment of improvements 
to timber resources depends upon the follow- 
ing changes in rates of progress: 

1. An increase in average annual planting 
rate of 3% times the 1958 rate and twice 
the average rate expected from continuation 
of recent trends. 

2. An increase of annual accomplishment 
in timber stand improvement of nine times 
the 1958 rate and four times the rate ex- 
pected from continuation of recent trends. 

3. An increase in the annual rate of con- 
version from low standard harvest cutting to 
improved practices of three times the cur- 
rently stabilized rate. 

4. A reduction of loss in growth by 1980 
to one-half of the current loss. 


Key features of small ownerships and view- 
points of owners 


The previous summary of progress needed 
to assure rehabilitation of timber supplies 
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on small ownerships presents a degree of 
acceleration in forestry that will startle 
many. Any consideration of accomplishing 
these goals requires a knowledge of key prob- 
lems and the opportunities for attainment. 
Some of these are found in the characteristics 
of small ownerships and some in the atti- 
tudes, interests and actions of their owners. 

The summary of these key features pre- 
sented next resulted from review of a num- 
ber of surveys of small forest ownerships 
made in the Eastern United States where the 
majority of these ownerships are concentrat- 
ed. The studies were made by a number 
of agencies and therefore vary in many basic 
concepts and classifications. For this rea- 
son results cannot be combined into con- 
cise statistical totals but valuable infer- 
ences and relations can be derived from them 
and the more important of these are sum- 
marized below: 

1. Only about one-third of the small own- 
erships in the United States have received 
the benefit of any forest practices other 
than the base level of protection provided 
by Federal-State cooperative efforts. 

2. Attempts to practice forestry on small 
ownerships increase directly with size of 
ownership and on ownerships of 2,500 to 5,000 
acres these efforts approach those on the 
larger individual, industrial and public hold- 
ings which are relatively well managed. 

8. The relation between size of ownership 
and forestry effort also held true for a se- 
lected group of owners with a considerably 
greater than average interest in forestry. 

4. An influential factor in the relation be- 
tween size of ownership and forestry effort 
is the association of very small forests with 
much larger areas in nonforest use on the 
same total land ownership. On land own- 
erships with forests of less than 30 acres, 
the forest area is about 20 percent of total 
land area and each successively larger size 
class of forest is associated with a smaller 
proportion of total land ownership in non- 
forest use. Thus it can be expected that 
when forest tracts are very small the interest 
of owners in forestry will be limited com- 
pared to their interest in nonforest land 
uses. 

5. There is a wide variation in occupation- 
al interests of small forest owners. Over 
the Nation as a whole, farmers own 56 per- 
cent of the commercial forest land but their 
holdings may vary from 20 percent in some 
localities to over 80 percent in others. Busi- 
ness and professional people are generally 
the next most important occupational group 
of small forest owners with nearly 40 per- 
cent of all small ownership in some locali- 
ties. Wage earners and clerical workers are 
generally third in importance and house- 
wives and retired persons are important land 
owners in some localities. 

6. Marked differences between occupational 
groups in average size of forest ownership 
indicate that economic opportunities in 
forestry vary widely between groups. Among 
the three major landowning groups, busi- 
ness and professional people own the largest 
forest tracts; farmers in turn generally own 
somewhat larger forest tracts than do wage 
earners and clerical workers. The owner- 
ships of housewives and retired persons may 
be large or small in relation to the owner- 
ships of other occupational groups. 

7. Reasons given by owners for their own- 
ership of a forest tract reveal that a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of the area in 
small ownership is held because of timber 
values, but the proportion of area on which 
one or more forest practices have been ap- 
plied is about one-half the area held for 
timber values. This comparison implies that 
an immediate and substantial opportunity 
exists for building up timber supplies by 
intensifying the relatively passive interest in 
timber values to a willingness to undertake 


forestry programs. 
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8. In a substantial proportion of localities, 
from one-third to over two-thirds of the area 
in small forest ownership is held primarily 
for grazing or with the intention of clear- 
ing for agricultural use. These intentions 
are generally in accord with recent projec- 
tions by experts in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture of the pasture and cropland that 
will be required to feed and clothe a rapidly 
growing population by the year 2000. The 
projections indicate the need to convert 73 
million acres from forest use to pasture and 
crop use, thus reducing timber growing ca- 
pacity by 25 percent. Should a substantial 
part of this conversion take place, the re- 
sulting loss in timber supplies could be off- 
set, or partially offset, only by intensifying 
forest management greatly beyond present 
concepts or by acceptance of material re- 
ductions in per capita consumption of wood, 
or by both. 

9. Considerable areas in small forest 
ownership are held for reasons not directly 
related to production of income. These in- 
clude residential and recreational use, the 
satisfaction of owning land and others of an 
intangible nature difficult to classify. Some 
of these reasons for ownership are compatible 
with timber production and offer possibili- 
ties for increasing timber supplies, but others 
are not compatible with timber use. 

10. With a few exceptions, speculation in 
land values is the primary reason for for- 
est ownership of only minor proportions of 
the area in small ownership. Where im- 
portant, this interest may offer some oppor- 
tunity for building up timber supplies by 
directing it toward the possibilities of forest 
values. 

11. Except in a few localities, the majority 
of timber sales on small forest ownership are 
negotiated without adequate presale knowl- 
edge by the owner of the volume and value 
of timber offered for sale, and final price is 
— reached by acceptance of one buyer’s 
offer. 

12. The concepts of forest management 
offered to owners of small forests are over- 
whelmingly those of the more than 40,000 
loggers and timber processors who operate 
independently in the purchase of timber, in 
logging, and in sale of primary products to 
manufacturing plants. The majority are 
small operators who purchase timber from 
small ownerships. They live in the com- 
munities where they operate and in the 
search for supplies are in constant contact 
with owners of small timber tracts. In con- 
trast, the management alternatives possible 
from adoption of forestry principles are pre- 
sented to small forest owners by the equiva- 
lent of about 2,200 full-time foresters made 
available for work with small owners by 
public agencies, forest industries and the 
work of private consultants. Although au- 
thorization exists only an insignificant effort 
has been made to influence independent 
timber operators toward an understanding 
of forestry principles. 


Key features imply some important 
guidelines for programs 


Several guiding principles, evident from 
interpretation of the. relations just reviewed, 
warrant consideration in the formulation and 
execution of programs for small forest 
ownerships. They are presented here from 
the viewpoint that the primary objective of 
small ownership programs is attainment by 
2,000 of an annual growth of sawtimber of 
52 billion board feet. 


Recognition of Ownership Size as a Basis 
for Priorities 


Small forest ownerships have been dis- 
cussed thus far as including all private 
ownerships up to 5,000 acres in size. Exam- 
ination of forestry activity and forestry in- 
terests of owners show that on the larger 
properties, generally those of 2,500 to 5,000 
acres, forestry effort approaches that on the 
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better managed industrial and public hold- 
ings. Ownerships of 2,500 to 5,000 acres 
comprise about 3 percent of all commercial 
forest area in small ownerships and 0.1 per- 
cent of the number of ownerships. 

At the other extreme of the size range 
there are nearly 800,000 ownerships of less 
than 10 acres. They account for nearly one- 
fifth of all ownerships and about 2 percent 
of the commercial forest area. As timber 
properties these ownerships are at an eco- 
nomic disadvantage and they are particu- 
larly vulnerable to clearing or other agri- 
cultural use. Frequently, owners of these 
very small tracts consider them valuable 
adjuncts to their farms but primarily for 
reasons not associated with production of 
commercial timber. Although the number 
of ownerships, and thus the number of 
people involved, is substantial, the total 
area included cannot contribute signifi- 
cantly to national timber supplies and pro- 
gram costs would be high. 

Forest properties of 10 to 29 acres include 
about one-third of all ownerships and about 
10 percent of all commercial forest area in 
small ownership. Although possibilities may 
be limited here also, the area involved is 
appreciable and its timber production may 
be needed to meet goals. 

These considerations indicate that a size 
range of 10 acres, or somewhat more, to 
2,500 acres, includes those ownerships which 
are both the most critical from the stand- 
point of timber supplies and which also offer 
the best opportunities for building up 
supplies. 


Gear Program to Levels of Management 
Possible 
Variations in interest and in economic 
possibilities as influenced by size class and 
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occupation of owners, require that programs 
provide for corresponding adjustment in 
concepts of management intensity and in 
number and type of technical forestry activi- 
ties applicable. Adoption of standardized 
or average concepts is likely to result in at- 
tempts at management intensity not justified 
on the smaller ownerships and in failure to 
capture the possibilities of larger ones. 


Adjust Effort to Specific Knowledge of Local 
Situations 


Extreme variation between localities in 
important characteristics of small forest 
ownerships and their owners indicates the 
need for great flexibility in program direc- 
tion. This variation also implies that care- 
ful preliminary survey and _ systematic 
planning and coordination of activities on a 
local basis are essential to effective execu- 
tion of programs. 


Standards for Allocation of Effort Need 
Careful Consideration 


Several basic standards are available for 
allocating effort in administration of a pro- 
gram for small ownerships. These are (1) 
number of ownerships, (2) area in small 
ownerships, and (3) potentials for growing 
the species, products, and quality most 
needed by the economy. Large differences in 
the geographical distribution of effort would 
result from use of each standard. This is 
because the number of small ownerships, the 
area in these ownerships and growth po- 
tentials are each distributed differently. For 
example, 12 Southeastern States contain 40 
percent of the total number of small own- 
erships in the United States but 48 percent 
of the forest area in small ownerships. In 
contrast 25 States in the northeastern part 
of the country include 57 percent of the 
number of ownerships and 44 percent of the 
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forest area. There are similar differences in 
growth potentials of important species. 

Although number of ownerships has been 
commonly used in existing programs, some 
combination of area and growth potential 
would provide a more appropriate standard 
for allocating effort of program measures 
aimed at the growth goal of 52 billion board 
feet annually. 


A Variety of Measures Needed 


There is no simple solution to the prob- 
lems of small forest ownerships and no single 
formula will suffice. Although some few pro- 
gram measures may do the job in one 
locality, other measures may prove to be 
the most effective elsewhere. Formulation 
of a program for small ownerships must in- 
clude consideration of a number of measures 
that will bracket a variety of approaches and 
provide opportunity for choice between sev- 
eral alternatives as local situations may 
indicate. 


Summary of proposals for a small ownership 
program 
During the period August 1958 to March 
1959, the U.S. Forest Service and State de- 
partments of forestry collaborated in holding 
a series of 25 State and regional meetings 
to discuss problems of small ownerships and 
develop ideas for solving them. Verbatim 
transcripts of the opinions voiced at these 
meetings were combed to obtain positive, 
concrete suggestions for program measures 
with particular attention to the views of 
owners themselves and of those who work 
closely with them. A iremendous number 
of comments were made and these have been 
classified by subject matter and by frequency 
of repetition to provide a basis for classifi- 
cation as to priority of interest. A summary 
of this review is as follows: 





Priority 
of Suggested program measures Nature of proposals 
interest 
ou, ea Ars Expanded effort to (1) inform owners and processors of forestry opportunities particularly by demonstrations and other mass 
media, and (2) teaching of forestry and conservation principles suggested at a variety of levels in public school system. 
Technical services.........---| (1) Increased on-the-ground technical assistance from public and private sources, and (2) development of subprofessional services 


in the form of contractors to provide equipment and services for hire in timber improvement work. 
2 | Coordination of existing pro- a, Coordinate activities of the several programs authorized to work on small ownerships including both public and private efforts; 


grams, 


2) recommendations for accomplis 


g this included (a) delegation of responsibility to a single agency, and (0) organization of 


forestry councils or committees at various levels including county, district, and State. 
Public cost sharing.....--..--| (1) Wider application of cost-sharing assistance is needed and practices eligible for cost sharing should be expanded; (2) a greater 
prepeter of available funds should be earmarked for forestry; oe administration of subsidy program should be improved 


y (a) better guarantees that subsidized area remain in forest p. 
inspection for compliance; (c) interstate mene of information on eligible practices to improve and equalize standards. 
overnment or wr (2) train landowners and processors in integrated utilization 
d be on the same basis en —— for farm crops. 
; (3) edu 


Marketing and utilization. - - - 


(1) Set up centralized marketing services by 
and the specifications of various products; (3) price reporting sho’ 
FR iccidacumnndetdeupadll (1) Yield taxes of various forms; (2) assessments should 


based on forest productivity or grow 


uction; (6) prompter action in approval of applications and in 


(3) cate State and local taxin 


authorities in forest values; (4) revise inheritance taxes to avoid liquidation of timber to meet taxes; (5) planting and timber stan 


improvement costs should be 


who comply with specified forestry practices. 

ROCIO ao ccsictstd bitte nits eisai (1) Surveys to determine markets and timber supplies attractive to markets; (2) economic possibilities of small ownerships; (3) moti- 
vation studies of small owners; (4) utilization research to develop uses for low-grade products; (5) expand silvicultural research. 

We esa tbatesuvosenvauunccass Special credit facilities needed to (1) provide loans of the long-term nature inherent in forest enterprises and at rates compatible with 

forest income; (2) repayment schedules geared to periods when income can be produced by forests undergoing rehabilitation; 


Primary need 


made deductible items for income tax purposes; (6) tax advantages should be available to owners 


(3) provide capital with timberland and growing stock as collateral; f) proves capital for —- of land. 


5 for insurance are to (1) protect against losses from fire; (2) 


vance interest in development of credit facilities. Other 


needs in insurance field are (1) revision of workmen’s compensation laws to provide for adjustment of premiums for laborers who 
work on properties with both woods work and less hazardous duties; (2) develop better guidelines for fixing forest insurance pre- 


miums, 


Oooperatives.................-. (1) Encourage formation of owner associations with emphasis on combining forest management and marketing functions; (2) tie 
in marketing with associations that market farm products; (3) develop forest insurance through formation of cooperatives; tempo- 
rary pooling of small ownerships for purposes of sale or accomplishment of improvement practices. 

Contracting or leasing -_.....- Management firms or large forest industries should step up efforts to execute long-term contracts or leases for management of small 
ownerships as in tree farm families. 

4 | Landclassification and zoning.| (1) Forest management — should be included in land use classification on farms and made a part of longtime farm plans; (2) 


forests should be classi 
make land-use surve 


ied as to productive capacity and intensive efforts directed to better lands; (3) s 
in cooperation with local agencies and subsequently purchase development rights to prohibit change in 


ial State agencies should 


land use; ae would be needed for tax adjustment and to preserve land in needed uses. 


Compnlidation. ... sine: csaicien Consolidate small ownerships into larger economic units. 
Private incentives. ........... Industries should py a bonus for products from well-managed small ownerships or provide some form of nonmonetary preference. 
PE a pnetcrnnanasemae Legislation is needed (1) to prohibit cutting of trees below specified diameters; (2) wherever markets exist for low-grade products 


or small trees. 
Romeo so. cnc cc55 sick The Federal Government should buy (1) any private timberland when offered to it for sale by the owner; (2) small ownerships 
when devoid of any economic possibilities other than timber and when owner and State forester consent. 





These suggestions cover a wide range of 
proposals and raise basic questions of policy 
and program direction. They suggest that 
solution to problems of small ownerships 
be forced, persuaded or purchased. 

The first of these is evident in proposals 
for public regulation of cutting practices on 
private lands and for zoning after land use 
classification. The approach by regulatory 





laws has the seeming advantage of direct- 
ness and simplicity, and it might also be 
cheaper than other approaches. This ap- 
proach has been adopted by other countries 
with a more mature forest history than that 
of the United States. But here, past pro- 
posals for regulation have been bitterly con- 
tested and efforts in this direction have not 
been effective. Realism forces the conclusion 


that an approach by regulation offers little 
hope for effective results in the short time 
available to build up timber supplies. 
Acquisition of forest land to create perma- 
nent forests operated by public agencies is 
also a seemingly direct and simple approach. 
Acquisition has had some success in past 
years but this too now appears to have run 
its course and no longer has sufficient public 
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support to be considered as an immediate 
possibility. 

There remain then, those measures asso- 
ciated with persuasion and direct aid to own- 
ers including financial assistance of various 
kinds. In addition, consideration is needed 
of the means for intensifying protection 
against loss from destructive forces and for 
production of the vast amount of seed and 
nursery stock required by a comprehensive 
planting effort. 

The owners of small forest properties have 
expressed their views. It is now a responsi- 
bility of foresters and conservationists in 
the United States to recommend to the pub- 
lic a program including those measures 
which will accomplish in two decades a 
major advance in forestry in the United 
States. The adequacy of future timber sup- 
plies will depend largely upon progress in 
formulating recommendations and in making 
them effective. 





OUTLINES OF A PROGRAM FOR SMALL FOREST 
OwNERSHIPS 


(By Leonard I. Barrett, at 1960 meeting of 
Association of Consulting Foresters, No- 
vember 138, 1960, Washington, D.C.) 


THE RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


The 12 measures of the proposed program 
can be classified into two categories. The 
first category includes eight measures de- 
signed to accomplish the major portion of 
the objectives in 20 years. These are the 
heart of the crash program needed. Ex- 
penditures would be heavy during the 20- 
year period due to the large accumulated 
backlog of needed work. With objectives 
reached, expenditures would drop to a main- 
tenance basis after the 20 years. 

The second category includes four supple- 
mentary measures believed to be of basic 
importance but past attempts in this coun- 
try to use them indicate they will be slow 
to get underway and cannot be counted on 
to produce significant results in a short time. 
They are designed to provide for at least a 
partial transfer of costs from the general 
public to the ownerships themselves as these 
become economically able to bear such costs. 

Following is a summary description of the 
eight measures included in crash phases of 
the program: 

1. Cost sharing 


I should like to preface my discussion of 
this measure by pointing to current citations 
of the rapid progress in recent years as a 
reason for doing nothing further on the 
small ownership problem or even as a reason 
for reducing present effort. Not mentioned 
in these citations is the fact that during 
these recent years of rapid progress nearly 
half of all planting accomplished on small 
ownerships and two-thirds of all stand im- 
provement on them has been done with cost 
sharing assistance under the agricultural 
conservation program. Progress in the adop- 
tion of improved harvest cutting practices 
has lagged far behind planting and stand im- 
provement. With the exception of only one 
or two States this practice is not recognized 
as eligible for cost sharing payments under 
the ACP program. 

An inevitable conclusion from these facts 
is that subsidies are effective in accomplish- 
ing needed work and that they have a sub- 
stantial role to play in a forestry program 
geared to accomplishing a great deal of work 
in a short time. 

The major features of the cost sharing 
measure proposed as 1 of the 12 measures of 
this program are as follows: 

A. Authorization for the Federal Govern- 
ment to share costs of forest practices with 
private owners but with Federal funds ear- 
marked specifically for forestry to remove 
them from the area of competition with 
practices applicable to annual crops. This 
measure is aimed at accomplishing 37 per- 
cent of planting objectives, 43 percent of 
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timber stand improvement objectives, and 55 
percent of the needed conversion of harvest 
cutting to improved practices. 

B. Practices for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will share costs are those associated 
with planting, timber stand improvement 
and construction of certain physical im- 
provements needed tc provide frequent and 
ready access by logging and other forestry 
equipment on the larger small ownerships. 
In addition, incentive payments for adoption 
of improved harvest cutting practices are 
proposed. 

C. Eligibility under the program will be 
limited to ownerships of 80 to 2,500 acres 
to concentrate this effort on the size classes 
whose owners have shown the greatest de- 
gree of interest in forestry and where possi- 
bilities of permanent accomplishment are 
best. Eligibility will also be based upon 
owner dedication of a specific area to 
permanent forest production. In addition, 
eligibility for incentive payments to stimu- 
late adoption of improved cutting practices 
and also for cost sharing to improve access 
will be based upon commitments by the 
owner entered into with the State specify- 
ing certain levels of intensive practice to 
be followed. 

D. Allotments of funds to States will be 
based upon a formula which considers for 
each State the area in small ownerships and 
capacity to produce needed growth. An 
initial allotment will be made at the begin- 
ning of each year but a small proportion of 
the gross allotment will be withheld for dis- 
cretionary use to meet emergency situations. 
In the absence of emergency it will be dis- 
tributed later under prescribed procedures. 

E. Administration of funds will be the 
same as that of the current ACP funds. This 
means that the measure will be directed in 
each State by the State ACP development 
group but with the State forester named as 
a voting member of the group. County de- 
velopment groups will have authority to 
modify recommendations of State develop- 
ment groups when there is professional for- 
estry representation on the county group. 

County ASC committees will administer 
these funds as they now do for ACP funds. 
These committees will be empowered to con- 
tract with private vendors for planting, 
timber stand improvement and other appro- 
priate services. 

Approval of applications for assistance and 
of requests for payment will be based upon 
recommendations of forest technicians em- 
ployed by the State. 

¥F. The maximum authorized Federal share 
for cost sharing practices will be 80 percent 
and the maximum incentive payment for 
adoption of improved cutting practices will 
be $4 per acre. 

G. The relation of this proposal to the 
existing agricultural conservation program 
is partly one of supplementation and partly 
one of replacement. The measure would 
limit the ACP to ownership of less than 80 
acres. These smaller ownerships are usually 
owned as part of a much larger total property 
where nonforest use is the major activity. 
For the most part this nonforest use is 
farming and integration of forest activity 
with overall operations is imperative. The 
ACP setup is geared to accomplish such 
integration. 


2. Technical services 


A. This is a State-Federal cooperative 
measure aimed at providing adequate techni- 
cal guidance to small ownerships either un- 
der the overall program or independently of 
it. Estimates of scope and size of the meas- 
ure were based on analysis of the job that 
remains to be done after accounting for the 
expected contribution from private sources 
as indicated by projection of recent trends 
in accomplishment by these private sources. 
In addition to technical services on the 
ground for individual ownerships, this group 
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of foresters would serve as local technical 
forestry advisers for other measures of the 
program. This measure is basically an ex- 
pansion of existing CFM activity but with 
some important changes and reorientation. 

B. Specifically, the measure includes pro- 
visions for: (1) 2,200 man-years of graduate 
forester services and 1,000 man-years of 
subprofessional services annually; (2) a 
strengthening of supervisory and planning 
functions at district, State, and regional 
levels; (3) expanded technical guidance for 
the 40,000 small independent loggers and 
processors who purchase the bulk of the 
stumpage on small ownerships; (4) author- 
ity of the State forester to contract for 
appropriate technical services with private 
individuals or companies; (5) a higher level 
of professional service than has heretofore 
been possible. 

C. Eligibility for technical services will 
be limited to ownerships of less than 2,500 
acres with ownership of 30 acres and less 
being placed in second priority. 

D. Allocation of Federal funds to States 
will be based on a standard procedure or 
formula which includes consideration of the 
area in ownerships of 10 to 2,500 acres, the 
capacity to produce needed growth, the 
number of service forester project areas and 
the number of ownerships of 10 to 2,500 
acres. The Federal Government will be au- 
thorized to provide a maximum of 75 per- 
cent of the costs of this measure during the 
first 10 years with a reduction to equal 
State and Federal sharing thereafter. 

E. State foresters will provide the direct 
supervision and administration of this 
measure as they now do under the Coopera- 
tive Forest Management Act. 


3. Education 


A. This measure consists of two parts. 
Basically, the first part consists of those ac- 
tivities we commonly refer to as forest ex- 
tension. The second part provides for voca- 
tional education in forestry at the high 
school level. Both are State-Federal coop- 
erative measures which would operate under 
current authorizations and patterns but 
with substantial changes in orientation. 

The scope and size of the extension phase 
has been materially influenced by recent 
very substantial research on the techniques 
and times required to carry a farmer from 
an awareness of the fact that he has a 
problem along to the point of willingness 
to do something about it. To the best of 
my knowledge this motivation research has 
provided the first specific standards from 
which the actual size of the forest exten- 
sion job could be estimated. 

The vocational training phase is designed 
to carry some knowledge of forestry to the 
100,000 young men who, annually, under- 
take for the first time the management of a 
farm or other rural property containing 
forest area. 

B. Specific recommendations of the exten- 
sion phase provide for (1) clear-cut stand- 
ards separating the functions of extension 
and technical services, (2) educational ef- 
forts with small loggers and processors as well 
as with owners, (3) intensifying extension ef- 
fort to a district basis, (4) employment of 
an additional 600 forestry extension special- 
ists who would serve as assistants to county 
extension directors. 

The vocational phase will, of course, be ap- 
plicable to individuals of high-school age and 
to schools which are eligible under the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the Vocation- 
al Education Act of 1946. 

C. The measure recommends that for both 
phases the authorized Federal share of costs 
be a maximum of 75 percent for the first 10 
years with equal State and Federal sharing 
thereafter. 

D. Administration of the extension phase 
would remain with the Federal and State ex- 
tension services. Administration of voca- 
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tional education would be a responsibility of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

4, Local committees 

A. Local county and multicounty forestry 
committees of interested laymen represent- 
ing the major interests of their communities 
are recommended as the medium for coordi- 
nating public and private efforts, for devel- 
oping local understanding of the importance 
of timber resources, for setting up and pub- 
licizing local goals, making plans, and report- 
ing progress. This, too, is a State-Federal 
cooperative effort. 

B. The measure provides specifically for 
(1) a committee membership of five voting 
lay members, serving 3-year staggered terms, 
and one or more nonvoting members to be 
chosen by the voting members from those 
technical service foresters and forest exten- 
sion specialists headquartered in the area, 
(2) appointment of voting members by the 
State forester, (3) specific responsibilities of 
the committee including annual reports to 
the State forester appraising program effec- 
tiveness and making recommendations for 
improvement, (4) per diem payment to vot- 
ing members for time spent at meetings. 

C. Eligibility of counties to participate will 
be based upon specific requirements as to 
minimum area of commercial forest land and 
proportion of total land area in commercial 
forest. 

D. The maximum authorized Federal share 
of costs will be 80 percent during the first 5 
years with equal State and Federal sharing 
thereafter. 

5. Protection 

A. The measure on protection consists of 
two parts. The first is aimed at reducing 
losses from fire and the second at building 
up pest control activity. 

The recommended action in fire control is 
geared to present State-Federal cooperative 
arrangements and policies but is directed at 
revised goals and administrative procedures 
for the primary purpose of more rapidly 
strengthening protection in weak areas. 

A more substantial revision of present co- 
operative effort is recommended to build up 
pest control activity. 

This measure differs from most others in 
that estimates of needs for small owner- 
ships cannot be considered separately from 
needs on all lands. Therefore, total needs 
have been covered but in final cost estimates 
that portion of total costs attributable to 
small ownerships only has been isolated. 

B. Key features of the fire-control pro- 
posals are (1) adoption of an allowable burn 
goal of 0.35 percent not as a national aver- 
age as now conceived but as a uniform goal 
for all sections, (2) provisions for attaining 
this goal on a projected area needing pro- 
tection of 435.9 million acres rather than 
the current area-and-cost estimate of 433.6 
million acres, (3) a method of allocating 
Federal funds to States that would speed 
up attainment of the allowable burn goal 
in weak areas without weakening the effort 
in the areas which have already reached the 
goal. 

Key provisions for pest control involve 
greater changes in current Federal policies. 
These are (1) allotments of Federal pest 
control funds to States under an arrange- 
ment similar to that followed in fire control 
so that State foresters can build up stable, 
adequate pest control organizations, (2) 
standards and procedures for appraising the 
dangers of an incipient catastrophe and for 
taking emergency action in early stages. 

C. Authorizations for fire-control action 
will remain at the present 50-50 ratio. For 
pest control, the present Federal policy of 
limiting Federal cost sharing to 25 percent 
Federal will be revised to 50 percent ex- 
cept where emergency action is approved 
when the maximum authorized Federal 
sharing will be 80 percent. 
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6. Consolidation and rehabilitation 


A. This measure is directed at areas where 
there is a specified concentration of severely 
depleted forest land and where other meas- 
ures of the program or independent private 
interest is insufficient to make progress on 
needed forest improvements. It is a State- 
Federal cooperative project and differs from 
most others proposed in that it contains 
self-liquidating features. 

B. Key features provide for (1) acquisi- 
tion of temporary title by the State, rehabili- 
tation over specified periods and return to 
private ownership in units of economic size, 
(2) standards and guidelines describing the 
stage of depletion and the minimum area 
and possibilities of consolidation necessary 
for eligibility, (3) procedures for return of 
receipts to State and Federal treasuries in 
proportion to the sharing of costs by each, 
(4) standards and procedures for final dis- 
posal of properties after rehabilitation, (5) 
standards and procedures for determining 
eligibility of bidders, which include accept- 
ance of a convenant to the land title re- 
quiring adherence to a plan of timber man- 
agement approved by the State forester. 

C. The maximum Federal share of costs 
will be 80 percent but administration will 
be directed at reaching a 50-50 ratio over 
a period of years. 

D. State foresters will provide immediate 
supervision of this measure under Federal 
administrative guidelines. 


7. Production of nursery stock 


A. Comparison of the amount of planting 
stock that would be needed under this pro- 
gram compared with both the existing and 
projected capacity of all public and private 
nurseries showed a deficiency of nursery 
capacity in both the North and West. 
Capacity in the South appears adequate to 
handle the needed increase in planting activ- 
ity there. This nursery stock measure is 
aimed at removing deficiencies in capacity 
and also at improving the quality of seed 
and planting stock. Existing Federal au- 
thority to cooperate with the States is con- 
sidered adequate to provide for needed 
expansion. 

B. Specifically, the measure provides for 
(1) an average annual increase in production 
from public nurseries of 1.05 billion plants 
over current production, (2) early improve- 
ment of seed quality by establishment of 
about 8,800 acres of seed production areas, 
(3) future adequate supplies of seed of the 
best genetic potential by establishing about 
3,300 acres of seed orchards. 

C. The maximum Federal share of costs 
will remain at the existing authorization of 
50 percent. 

8. Research 


A. Increased research activity is vital to 
provide the guidelines for conducting the 
small ownership program. Eight research 
projects are proposed. The primary func- 
tion of research in most of these is to pre- 
pare standards and procedures for collecting 
the information, train field leaders and 
supervisors, make troubleshooting inspec- 
tions, compile data and prepare analytical 
and interpretive reports and conduct the 
basic research needed to fill gaps in exist- 
ing knowledge. The proposal recommends 
that most of the fieldwork be accomplished 
by foresters working on other phases of the 
small ownership program and the time 
needed for these activities has been ac- 
counted for in estimates of other measures. 

B. The eight research projects proposed 
are designed to provide the following infor- 
mation: 

1. Needs for planting, timber stand im- 
provement and conversion from poor harvest 
cutting to improved practice in each of the 
projected areas served by technical service 
foresters, extension specialists and local com- 
mittees. 
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2. The nature of small ownerships in each 
area by number, size, class, and occupations 
and by the interests and attitudes of owners 
with respect to their forest properties. 

3. Needed changes in assessment of forest 
land values for purposes of taxation, appraise 
the influence of death and Federal income 
taxes on the management decisions of own- 
ers and suggest remedies for influences found 
adverse to forest productivity. 

4. Methods and techniques needed for 
adequate price reporting. 

5. Testing and devising new equipment 
and modifications of existing equipment 
needed to meet the special requirements of 
small forest ownerships and small operators 
and processors. 

6. Devise methods, techniques and equip- 
ment suitable for control of forests pests on 
small-scale operations and provide a regular 
reporting service which would alert State 
authorities to the current possibilities of 
pest damage. 

7. Devise methods for determining the rel- 
ative effectiveness of the various measures 
of the small ownership program in improv- 
ing timber resources on small ownerships. 

8. On pilot project areas develop short 
cut methods to speed up collection and use 
of basic data needed to make adequate man- 
agement and operating plans for small 
ownerships, devise and test methods for 
motivating owner to undertake forest ac- 
tivity, operate pilot ownerships to provide 
a variety of information on the economic 
possibilities of small ownerships and the 
methods of management applicable to them. 

C. Regional forest and range experiment 
stations will administer this program in 
cooperation with State colleges, State de- 
partments of conservation and private 
sources. Estimates anticipate that 45 per- 
cent of total costs will come from Federal 
sources and 55 percent from State and pri- 
vate sources. This completes summarization 
of the eight measures included in the crash 
phase of the small ownership program. 

The four supplementary measures are as 
follows: 

1. Forest credit 


A. The forest credit measure is aimed at 
providing loan capital that will enable 
owners to finance the work required to put 
their lands in productive condition and to 
keep them productive. It is designed to 
remedy inadequacies in present credit fa- 
cilities as they relate to forestry and is one 
of the few measures of this program that 
would be administered solely by the Federal 
Government. However, States would have 
an important function to perform in that 
duties of technical service personnel would 
include advising owners when credit would 
best meet their situation and how to make 
application for it. 

B. Key features of the credit to be pro- 
vided are (1) availability of long-term, in- 
termediate-term and short-term credit with 
a maximum period of 50 years for long- 
term loans, (2) acceptance of forest land 
and timber as collateral with the amount 
outstanding at any time limited to 90 per- 
cent of fair market value, but never exceed- 
ing $50,000, (3) interest rate on long-term 
loans commensurate with the interest rates 
at which forest values can be increased 
under sound management, (4) schedules for 
loan advances geared to the proper timing 
at which investments should be made un- 
der good forestry and schedules for payment 
of interest and repayment of principal 
geared to the timing of harvest cutting un- 
der good management, (5) agreement by the 
borrower that property covered by the loan 
will be managed in accordance with ap- 
proved forestry practices. 

In addition to these features the pur- 
poses for which loans would be granted are 
specified. There are nine such specific pur- 
poses including purchase of additional area 
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to consolidate small tracts into larger eco- 
nomic units, a variety of forest practices of 
an investment nature, to provide working 
capital for harvesting and utilization and to 
meet distress situations of personal or fam- 
ily mature that might result in excessive 
cutting or premature liquidation of growing 


C. Eligibility for loans would be limited 
to owners of not less than 25 acres nor more 
than 2,500 acres but a valid option to pur- 
chase not less than 200 acres of commercial 
forest land would be accepted in lieu of the 
minimum acreage requirement. In addi- 
tion, applicants would be required to show 
evidence of financial responsibility and man- 
agerial ability and that they had been un- 
able to secure credit from any other source. 
Loan applicants would be required to ob- 
tain insurance against loss by fire and other 
natural causes. 

D. Funds would be made available by es- 
tablishing a Forest Credit Revolving Fund 
through notes issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
All proceeds from maturing loans would be 
returned to the revolving fund. Congres- 
Sional appropriations would cover costs of 
administration and any deficits between in- 
terest payable to the Treasury (the interest 
rate of Federal borrowings) and the interest 
collected on forest loans. 

E. As indicated above, the measure would 
be administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture through the Farmer's Home Adminis- 
tration. 

2. Forest insurance 


A. The basic objectives of this measure 
are to make insurance against natural losses 
available to small timber owners, to advance 
the use of forest credit and to encourage 
development of commercial insurance by 
providing reinsurance facilities. This also 
is solely a Federal measure. 

B. The proposal provides for (1) all 
risk coverage in accordance with present 
practices of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation but includes both more limited 
and also broader coverage, (2) the use of 
deductible losses, of penalties in event of 
cancellation following hazardous periods, 
and of reductions or increases in premiums 
as hazards are reduced or increased, (3) 
the same forest practice requirements adopt- 
ed under the forest credit measure. 

C. Eligibility for insurance is directed pri- 
marily at small forest owners but the meas- 
ure recommends against acreage restrictions 
to spread risks over a broader base and thus 
reduce rates for all owners. 

D. Financing would be provided by pre- 
miums designed to cover claims and to build 
up reasonable reserves. Administrative costs 
would be covered by appropriated funds. 

E. The measure would be administered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture through 
delegation to the existing Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation. 


3. Forest management-marketing coopera- 
tive associations 


A. The cooperative measure is designed 
(1) to identify situations and locations 
where owner associations have good pros- 
pects of success, (2) to encourage small 
owners to organize forest management and 
marketing under sound cooperative prin- 
ciples and (3) to assist those associations 
during an initial period not exceeding 10 
years from date of establishment. Although 
this is primarily a Federal measure, allow- 
ances have been made in job load estimates 
under the technical service and education 
measures for cooperative assistance by the 
States during formative stages of the 10- 
year period while associations are being 
formed and seeking their own forestry per- 
sonnel, This measure seeks to secure for 
small ownerships the economic advantages 
of larger ownerships and operations in both 
management and marketing. 
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B. Major features would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to (1) make sur- 
veys to identify promising opportunities, 
(2) provide guidance and assistance to local 
organizing committees, (3) draw up rules 
and regulations for purposes of chartering 
owner associations, and also to prescribe the 
conditions under which associations char- 
tered under State law could qualify for bene- 
fits under this measure, (4) provide financial 
assistance for employment of managerial and 
technical forestry personnel during a maxi- 
mum period of 10 years following issuance 
of a charter. 

C. Individual owners of 10 acres to 5,000 
acres would be eligible for association mem- 
bership provided their ownership was lo- 
cated in an approved area and provided 
further that they would contract to follow 
sound forest practices and market prod- 
ucts through the association. Associations 
within an approved area would be eligible 
for a charter provided at least 40 members 
with a total of not less than 10,000 acres 
met requirements of the charter. 

D. Initial financing would be accomplished 
by membership subscriptions and operating 
costs and capital reserves would be financed 
by withdrawals from gross sales. Net mar- 
gins would be distributed to members in 
proportion to the business contributed by 
each. 

Public costs would be limited to not more 
than 50 percent of the costs needed to pro- 
vide managerial and technical forestry per- 
sonnel during the first 10 years. 

E. The Secretary of Agriculture would ad- 
minister the measure with authority dele- 
gated to the existing Farmer Cooperative 
Service. 

4. Tax improvements 

A. This is a State-Federal cooperative ef- 
fort which seeks to stimulate better forest 
management by application of the property 
tax to commercial forest land. The ap- 
proach recommended is to modify assess- 
ments procedures by relating them more 
closely to productive capacity and the in- 
come potentials under management. 

B. The key features of this measure pro- 
vide specifically for the following action: 

1. Improvement of property tax adminis- 
tration through employment of foresters by 
State tax commissions. These foresters 
would assist in preparation of forest assess- 
ment guides in the State assessment 
manual, help in training local assessors, 
work with State authorities in formulating 
legislative changes needed to improve forest 
taxation. Stimulate interest in tax improve- 
ments and better understanding of tax prob- 
lems on the part of local committees, own- 
ers, and the forestry profession. 

2. Preparation of an annual forest tax 
index for each State showing the level and 
trend of average property taxes per acre for 
significant forest conditions. This provides 
the basis for relating taxes to income and for 
appraising the need of adjustments. It 
would provide a specific basis for tax equali- 
zation when compared to similar indexes 
which have been available for farm real 
estate over Many years. 

Cc. Any State would be eligible for par- 
ticipation provided the State forester and 
the State tax officials desired to cooperate 
and were willing to match Federal funds. 

D. The maximum Federal share of costs 
would be 50 percent but maximum Federal 
contributions to any one State would be 
limited to not over $10,000 per year for a 
period not exceeding 10 years. 

E. Within the State the measure would 
be administered cooperatively by the State 
forester and State tax officials. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would administer the 
measure at the national level through dele- 
gation to the Forest Service. 

This completes summarization of the 12 
measures which make up the tentative For- 
est Service proposal to build up timber sup- 
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plies on small forest ownerships. Some of 
the program could proceed under existing 
authorization but much new legislation in- 
cluding amendments to existing laws are 
needed for an adequate framework. This 
comment applies to both Federal and State 
legislation. ‘The size and nature of the leg- 
islative job cannot very well be estimated 
pending policy and legal reviews. 


ESTIMATED COSTS 


Thus far, I have said nothing about esti- 
mated costs but before concluding there 
should be some summarization of these esti- 
mates. Earlier, I pointed out that one of 
our ground rules required preparation of a 
total program including all expected and 
needed effort from all public and private 
sources. Costs as they will be quoted are 
therefore total costs—they are not estimates 
of needed increases over present costs. 

Average annual costs of this program dur- 
ing the first 10 years have been estimated at 
$221 million from Federal sources, $87 mil- 
lion from State and local governments and 
$120 million from private sources for a total 
of $428 million. The distribution of these 
costs by sources shows that during this 
first 10-year period the Federal Government 
would pay 52 percent of costs with 48 per- 
cent coming from State and private sources. 

There are two considerations relative to 
this estimate that should be mentioned. 
First, it represents the period of peak costs 
because the program is designed to accom- 
plish over half of all needed resource im- 
provement work during the first 10 years. 
For example, schedules call for completing 71 
percent of needed planting and 63 percent 
of needed timber stand improvement during 
the first 10 years. Second, it is also the 
period of peak Federal costs because of the 
heavy Federal cost sharing proposed for the 
period. 

You will also be interested in how these 
costs are distributed among the various forest 
activities considered to be important in 
reaching the growth goal. Planting, timber 
stand improvement, and fire protection are, 
by far, the three most costly activities. To- 
gether these three account for 73 percent of 
the total average annual cost. Next in order 
are (1) conversion of harvest cutting to im- 
proved practices, (2) consolidation of small 
ownerships into larger economic units and 
(3) the development of improved marketing 
and utilization. These three account for 20 
percent of average annual costs. The re- 
maining 7 percent of total costs is distributed 
over 6 other activities. 

Taken by itself, $428 million a year is a 
large sum. Even though it represents the 
peak annual investment it is larger than 
most of us have ever anticipated. Several 
comparisons could be made to give this a 
little perspective but I will mention only one. 
The average annual cost of this program is 
estimated to be in the range of 4 to 5 percent 
of that portion of the current gross national 
product attributable to small ownerships. 
The cost would become an increasingly small 
percentage of the gross national product as 
small ownerships become more productive 
and thus contribute more to the total gross 
national product. 

There is one final consideration built into 
this program that I would like to mention. 
I go back again to the fact that the program 
embraces a total effort including expected 
contributions from private sources. The im- 
portance of these expected private sources 
is the point. Even if all the public funds 
needed become available, the program would 
fail to reach objectives unless the volume of 
business done by consultants on ownerships 
of less than 2,500 acres in the last 10 years 
was doubled during the next 10 years. This 
does not include additional opportunity that 
might become available as a result of con- 
tracting provisions contained in some of the 


proposed measures. 
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Under the same assumption as to public 
funds, a further substantial gap between 
accomplishment and goals would occur 
unless the effort expended on small owner- 
ships by industrial foresters over the next 10 
years increases by 2 to 2% times the effort 
during the past 10 years. 





OBSERVATIONS IN AFRICA 


Mr. HART. Madam President, in 
these times of world tension, we are all 
seeking every reliable source of infor- 
mation which will help us to follow and 
evaluate the rapidly moving events. 

Last fall, three of our colleagues, the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGEE], and the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] made an extensive tour of Africa 
to see for themselves what was happen- 
ing. Their joint observations have been 
reported to the Senate in a special re- 
port. 

Senator Moss has expanded his views 
in an article entitled “New Frontiers in 
Africa,” which was published in the 
March issue of the Progressive maga- 
zine, and which has just reached my 
desk. The article is most penetrating 
and instructive. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

New FRONTIERS IN AFRICA 
(By Senator Frank E. Moss) 


The emergence of 16 new, independent 
African nations in a single year is shaking 
to their very foundations both the continent 
of Africa and much of the free world. These 
reverberations have been intensified because 
the change came with a speed for which no 
one seems to have been prepared. 

Recently I visited several of these and 
other African nations as a member of a 
U.S. Senate inspection mission. I returned 
with the conviction that the fluid situation 
there is made to order for political and 
economic penetration by the Soviet bloc, 
and that we must move quickly and skill- 
fully if we are to avert a severe diplomatic 
and strategic defeat. 

Starting from Morocco, we flew east over 
the Mediterranean to Libya and Egypt; south 
to Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanganyika, and Rho- 
desia; northeast to Elizabethville and Leo-~ 
poldville in the Congo; north to Nigeria; 
west along the Ivory Coast; and then to 
Togo, Ghana, Liberia, Guinea, Mali, and 
Senegal. 

Five weeks is a short time to cover 22,000 
miles and to form valid judgments concern- 
ing a land so vast and a subject so complex 
as Africa; particularly is this the case on a 
first trip, as this one was for all three of 
the Senators in our mission. But for those 
5 weeks we did study Africa and her people 
intensively. We talked with opposition 
Politicians, educators, labor officials, news- 
papermen, and ambassadors of foreign na- 
tions, as well as Government leaders; we 
were questioned in numerous press confer- 
ences; and we conferred frequently with 
members of U.S. missions concerning diplo- 
matic, economic, and social questions. 

We came home convinced that while in- 
dividual attention must be given to many 
African problems, there are three well-defined 
elements of policy that the United States 
should apply generally throughout Africa: 

1. To support self-determination and self- 
government for all nations, in the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 
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2. To develop an expanded program of 
technical assistance for those nations that 
will use it to develop self-government. 

8. To strengthen the hand of the United 
Nations to enable that organization to 
minimize seizures of power and keep local 
struggles from spreading into general war. 

The pride of the new nations in their 
independence, and their determination to 
assert the prerogatives that go with it, were 
forcefully brought to our attention in 
Morocco on our first day in Africa. That 
country, which has been the center of our 
great air and communications operations 
since the Casablanca landing of World War 
II, achieved independence from France and 
Spain in 1956. Since then, Morocco has 
asked the United States to evacuate its mili- 
tary bases, as part of its policy to remove 
all foreign troops from its soil. Within 2 
years, the last of our planes will be gone 
from our airfields there, and, according to 
present plans, will be replaced by Mig’s 
and IL-28’s given, but not manned, by the 
Russians. A leader of the Moroccan labor 
movement defended the acceptance of Rus- 
sian aircraft as a political move designed to 
muffle the cries of the left and make easier 
the acceptance of Western assistance without 
charges of favoring imperialists. He could 
not say what they would do with the Mig’s, 
and left the impression that owning them 
was primarily a matter of prestige. 

At Tangier, which is no longer an inter- 
national city and port, we are obliged to 
vacate the great Voice of America relay base, 
one which beams our story to the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. Most of the equipment will 
be left behind. 

Yet Africans generally do not feel toward 
us as they do toward Europeans. A con- 
versation with the United Arab Republic’s 
minister of public works left me with the 
impression that his government feels con- 
strained to exclude British and French, as 
former colonial powers, from business or 
political association, but welcomes Ameri- 
cans. 

Africans do resent the apparent orienta- 
tion of our national policy with that of the 
colonial powers. In virtually every country 
the people we met expressed disappointment 
over our position in the Algerian struggle, 
which in Africa is not a local question; the 
entire continent demands Algeria’s inde- 
pendence. The elections to the Presidency 
of John FP. Kennedy has brought hope of new 
support because of his 1957 Senate speech 
condemning as unrealistic our unqualified 
support of France, and urging us to exert 
more influence in favor of a greater degree 
of Algerian independence. 

On the other hand, Africans were dismayed 
when our then United Nations Ambassador 
James Wadsworth failed to support a United 
Nations motion that simply condemned 
colonialism—on instructions from President 
Eisenhower, who was responding to an appeal 
from Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan. The United States also voted 
against an African-Asian resolution in the 
General Assembly’s political committee sup- 
porting independence for Algeria and recom- 
mending a referendum supervised by the 
United Nations. After the referendum ref- 
erence was amended out, the United States 
abstained in the final vote, which passed, 
89-0. In abstaining we joined the colonial 
powers of Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Great 
Britain, and France, plus the Union of South 
Africa. 

To alter and invigorate our policy toward 
Africa while maintaining close cooperation 
with our NATO allies and strengthening our 
position in Europe and elsewhere is a big 
order. But the colonial period that began 
in the 16th century with the division of the 
world between Spain and Portugal is over, 
and both we and the Europeans must adapt 
our actions to that fact. 
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Premier Charles de Gaulle’s efforts to re- 
solve France’s African crisis surely signal 
the beginning of a new era. Every European 
we met in Africa is convinced that inde- 
pendence for all of Africa is at hand, and 
most are cooperating in facilitating the 
transition. 

Essential to our identification with African 
independence is an understanding that 
neutralism need not be anti-Western or pro- 
Russian. The belief of the early Eisenhower 
years that Communist penetration could be 
rolled back or the collapse of Russia brought 
about by a combination of internal weakness 
and fear of massive retajjation, has proved 
illusory. In that atmosphere, neutralism 
may have seemed an evil. 

But what African statesmen told us they 
mean by neutrality is noninvolvement in 
world affairs which they are in no position 
to influence, plus the absolutely essential 
opportunity to construct governments and 
develop productive economies in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. It is hard to quarrel with 
this position—it is precisely that taken by 
the United States in our formative years 
following the American revolution. 

It is also essential that we make the Afri- 
can people and their leaders realize that the 
new colonialism is that practiced by the 
Soviet bloc. In many press conferences we 
pointed out that Russia has built the only 
new colonial empire of the 20th century, and 
asked if cur questioners were opposed to 
that. They said they are; yet the colonialism 
that is real to them is the one they have 
themselves experienced under Western dom- 
ination. 

Many Africans, of course, consider associa- 
tion with Western Europe essential. And 
many of them well understand the propa- 
ganda and policies of the Soviet Union. At 
Dakar, once slated to be the center of the 
hoped-for constitutional federation of the 
French community, Thiam Dowdon, Senegal’s 
foreign minister and delegate to the United 
Nations, expressed pleasure in the interest 
President Kennedy was taking in Africa. 

Senegal is an example, he said, of a colony 
that was never oppressed, and one that 
wishes to retain close ties with the French 
Community. He told us how active the So- 
viet bloc was in many African states, and 
commented that the veto of the entrance of 
nearby Mauretania into the United Nations 
was evidence of Russia’s deliberate policy of 
stirring unrest. (Many others, however, 
blame the world power struggle, not the 
Russians, for keeping Mauretania out.) 

One of the great hazards in making the 
transition to independent African govern- 
ments is that, because of the lack of civil 
administrators, political demands may out- 
run technical competence. Many of the new 
states have a few leaders of experience and 
ability, but there are almost no replace- 
ments in depth. There is no supply of in- 
stitutional administrators, or business or 
professional men to draw on. There are 
fewer than 2,000 lawyers to serve the entire 
continent, and in all of Tanganyika, only 1. 

Yet this condition offers the United States 
@ great opportunity—if we would only grasp 
it. A discouraging example of the result of 
temporizing with this problem is the condi- 
tion of Guinea, which we discussed with its 
President, Sekou Toure, and his Cabinet. 
According to his account, when the country 
voted in 1958 to leave the French Com- 
munity, the French administrators, in a fit 
of pique, pulled out abruptly and took every- 
thing with them—not only personnel, but 
records, Office equipment, law books, and 
even the light bulbs from public buildings. 
Stripped of its administrative machinery 
and in desperate need of money and advice,’ 
Guinea was willing to accept help from any 
source. But while the United States equiv- 
ocated and finally offered only a token loan— 
party because of our ties with France—the 
Soviet Union promptly provided substantial 
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credits, and technicians and administrators 
who became political advisers. Now that 
nation seems to be on the Marxist road: it 
has one political party and no free speech; 
60 percent of its trade is with Russia and 
her satellites. Had local Guineans been 
trained and prepared to take over the func- 
tions of government and the economy, or if 
the United States had filled the breach with- 


out delay, it might now be a truly democratic . 


state. 

Having encouraged and aided the African 
nations to achieve independence, we are 
obliged to follow through with sound eco- 
nomic aid. For t fiscal year 1961, some 
$250 million was appropriated for assistance 
to African nations. This may seem an im- 
pressive amount, but it is only one one- 
hundred-sixtieth of our military budget. 
Most of it is in the point 4 category—techni- 
cal assistance in contrast to military aid. 
This is the pattern that should be continued 
and expanded. Although large amounts of 
capital will eventually be required in Africa, 
the immediate need is for modest amounts of 
aid directed to those areas that will assist 
the establishment of stable governments. 

Economic aid is particularly needed in four 
categories: civil administration—the impor- 
tance of which has been illustrated—agri- 
culture, education, and health. 

America’s unmatched power to produce 
agricultural products should be a powerful 
instrument in gaining the friendship of 
African nations, for almost all of them need 
increases in quantities and varieties of food- 
stuffs. Many African countries must, like 
India, increase food production substantially 
merely to maintain present living standards. 
Seventy-five percent of native Africans are 
engaged in subsistence agriculture. 

Land reform, improved land management, 
fertilization, irrigation, and crop rotation are 
all needed, as are agricultural college and 
extension facilities. Mechanization should 
also be brought about as fast as economic 
conditions permit. 

The explosive political question of division 
of the land may critically affect future agri- 
culture production. Ethiopia, for example, 
has a great potential for increasing her 
standard of living through cattle raising, ac- 
companied by a disease eradication program, 
and the introduction of several new crops, 
including cotton and sugarcane. But vir- 
tually all the land is owned by the Crown, the 
church, or the Ras (the highly placed fami- 
lies), and the farmers are, in effect, merely 
sharecroppers. Improved methods, plus the 
stimulus of private ownership, could give 
new life to that nation’s economy. But the 
aging Emperor Haile Selassie, who rules the 
country as a feudal kingdom, seems unable 
or unwilling to effect genuine land reform. 

In Kenya, in the wake of the Mau Mau 
terror, the British introduced a program of 
land reform which promises a dramatic im- 
provement in the welfare of the people. 
Many farmers who previously owned several 
small noncontiguous plots have had their 
holdings consolidated and have been given 
the benefit of on-the-farm training. As far 
as possible, each farm has been planned to 
contain both slope and flatland and to have 
access toa road. Crop rotation and fertiliza- 
tion of the land have begun. As a result, 
some farmers’ annual incomes have risen 
almost tenfold. 

One of Africa’s greatest needs is education 
at all levels. Only a few Africans are college 
educated and most of them are schooled 
abroad. The African nations are striving to 
increase educational opportunities for their 
people and gladly devote a high proportion 
of their budgets to this purpose. But illit- 
eracy still runs about 80 percent. 

The greatest educational bottleneck is sec- 
ondary schools—teachers and facilities. The 
handsome multiracial university in Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia, operated under the tutelage 
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of the University of London, lacks qualified 
entrants. And there are 10 times more open- 
ings for Tanganyikan students at universi- 
ties and graduate schools than there are 
students prepared to enter. A brilliant Ford 
Foundation report on African manpower 
demonstrates that secondary schoolteachers 
are the present imperative need in Africa, 
just as they were in the rehabilitation of the 
war-devastated countries after World War II. 

In addition to aid and encouragement for 
primary and secondary and college programs, 
we should offer Africans our experience in 
adult education and that gained in wartime 
vocational training programs. 

To provide medical care to the great bulk 
of her citizens, Africa must increase her sup- 
ply of everything in the health field: doctors, 
nurses, public health officials, hospitals, and 
training facilities. The Great White Fleet 
proposed in a bill now before the U.S. Senate 
could help by rushing disaster aid, and, be- 
tween emergencies, providing training in 
public health techniques. The missionaries 
in Africa have done much for Africans in 
the medical field but their selfless, often 
heroic efforts must be augmented by the 
large-scale assistance that only a large and 
wealthy nation can provide. 

In addition to working in these four gen- 
eral areas, the United States should re- 
examine its original plan to assist the United 
Arab Republic in building the high Aswan 
Dam on the Nile. This $2 billion project 
has become a symbol to African peoples in 
their drive for a better life, and we should 
play our part. (Since returning, I have been 
criticized for saying this, on the ground 
that it lends comfort to the UAR’s President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, who does not act like 
our friend. Perhaps he is not. But he in- 
sists that he is anti-Communist even though 
the Russians are busily building the dam. 
And I cannot see how we hope to benefit 
from Egyptian poverty.) 

By ourselves, we can support the inde- 
pendence of the new states and extend much 
of the needed technical assistance. But we 
must have cooperation, particularly United 
Nations cooperation, for peace in Africa. 

The crisis in the Congo illustrates the ter- 
rible dilemma that faces the United States 
if the United Nations fails—that of wit- 
nessing a widespread Russian takeover or of 
being drawn into fighting, almost alone, the 
wrong war in the wrong place. We can avoid 
this dilemma only through multilateral 
United Nations action. Any action taken by 
us entirely or principally in conjunction 
with only the NATO powers would be re- 
jected by many Africans. 

If the solution to the Congo lies in the 
United Nations, it should be recalled that 
there are now 25 African voices in the United 
Nations. To alter the United Nations’ pres- 
ent irresolute course and counter the obvious 
Russian campaign to render the United Na- 
tions impotent, the votes of most of these 
nations, and those of many South American 
nations as well, are needed. 

But it is to our advantage that the na- 
tions of Africa are proud of their member- 
ship in the United Nations, and of the status 
in the world community which that mem- 
bership gives them. They want the organi- 
zation to succeed. Their attitude provides 
an ideal opportunity to build the United 
Nations into the effective instrument for 
peace that we seek. 

Here are a few additional reflections on 
our findings: 

The question of racial discrimination in 
the United States was raised time and again 
at our news conferences. We pointed out 
that great progress had been made; that dis- 
crimination in public education and in many 
employment areas was against the law, and 
on the decline; and that most Americans 
neither practiced, nor approved racial dis- 
crimination. Clearly any improvement in 
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this field will proportionately improve our 
relations with black Africans. 

We were also conscious of how few Ameri- 
cans speak foreign languages, and what a 
diplomatic handicap this can be. Our visit 
to Abidjan coincided with a conference of 
the presidents of the Ivory Coast, Niger, 
Upper Volta, and Dahomey, and we were in- 
vited to have dinner with these men. The 
Africans spoke only French, and neither I 
nor my senatorial colleagues could talk with 
them. One member of our party, who speaks 
some French, pleased them greatly by cross- 
ing the language barrier. 

The lack of knowledge and experience 
among Africans concerning private business 
enterprise complicates our relations with 
them. An Israeli ambassador in Africa 
stressed this point, saying that Africans have 
great difficulty acapting to Western capital- 
ism. The propaganda of the Soviet Union, 
the excesses of some colonial powers, and 
other factors have made most Africans be- 
lieve that complete socialism is the road to 
both freedom and national wealth. Much 
government planning and government en- 
terprise will undoubtedly be needed in 
Africa, but she could benefit enormously 
from the stimulus of individual enterprise 
as well. 

It is rather generally agreed that our in- 
formation efforts must be expanded and im- 
proved around the world, especially in Afri- 
ca. Africans hear too little about the coun- 
tries which are unwillingly behind the Iron 
Curtain, and momentous events like the food 
production failures in China receive little 
notice. We must make them understand 
clearly the contrast between our society and 
that of the Soviet bloc. 

Finally, many African statesmen believe 
that the future of their continent may well 
depend on whether pan-African organiza- 
tions can be developed—constitutional fed- 
erations, leagues, and trade areas. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to es- 
tablish a federation of the nine countries of 
the French Community, all of them now 
independent. An informal relationship con- 
tinues in the four entente states—Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, and Dahomey— 
which consult frequently. The British were 
hopeful that an east African federation could 
be established prior to the date set for the 
independence of Uganda, Kenya, and Tan- 
ganyika, but this appears unlikely. Despite 
present difficulties, a long-term aim of Amer- 
ican policy should be to encourage actively 
the formation of free pan-African organ- 
izations. 

The momentous changes occurring in Afri- 
ca coincide with the assumption of power 
by newer, younger, more vigorous leadership 
in Washington. The immediate concern 
the administration has shown in African 
problems is cause for confidence that Amer- 
ica will apply the degree of statesmanship 
needed to bring the new states into the 
community of freedom. 





BUSINESS AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. HART. Madam President, the 
State Journal, in Lansing, Mich., last 
week published a forthright and positive 
statement on the facts concerning busi- 
ness and employment in the State of 
Michigan. This is another excellent ex- 
ample of the important public service 
which so many Michigan newspapers 
have undertaken in order to present the 
true facts to the entire Nation. I com- 
mend to all Senators the message set 
forth in this material. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MICHIGAN: THE PROBLEM STATE 


That was the title of an article in a 
recent national magazine * * * an article 
that rehashed the shopworn phrases of the 
past few years which have declared Michi- 
gan to be on the brink of bankruptcy * * * 
on the way down the drain. 

To the editors of this magazine as well 
as to the countless others who have heard 
only the negative side of the story—we free- 
ly admit that we do have a problem. 

What is it? 

It’s the problem of getting across the posi- 
tive message about Michigan * * * the 
problem of telling people what these stories 
have failed to tell them—that Michigan, 
never really down, is on the way to new 
heights * * * that its leaders, both in gov- 
ernment and business, have the courage to 
discuss its temporary shortcomings and the 
foresight to plan not only for their cor- 
rection but for the dynamic years ahead. 

As proof we submit: 

The fact that, in industry, Michigan is 
first in the Nation in production of motor 
vehicles and parts; truck trailers and mobile 
homes; boatbuilding; conveyors; machine 
shop work; gray-iron foundry production; 
metal stampings; hardware supplies; salt; 
sporting and athletic goods; steel springs; 
cereals; public building fixtures; padding 
and upholstery filling; and internal com- 
bustion engines. Addition of second- and 
third-place rankings more than triples this 
list. 

The ‘fact that Michigan leads all other 
States in the value of its manufactured prod- 
ucts per worker. 

The fact that Michigan, which justly bears 
the title: “Industrial Capital of the World,” 
has manufacturing operations in 369 of the 
453 industry groups classified by the US. 
Bureau of Census, thus assuring the eco- 
nomic advantages which come with diversi- 
fication and providing a highly skilled labor 
force. 

The fact that, in agriculture, Michigan 
leads in production of field beans, sour 
cherries, cantaloupes, late celery, cucumbers 
for pickles, strawberries, and tomatoes. 

The fact that more than half of Michigan's 
83 counties rank among the top 100 counties 
in the Nation in production of field crops, 
fruit, and livestock, 

The fact that, with all this accomplish- 
ment, Michigan still has about 40 percent of 
its land area available for development. 

The fact that Michigan is one of the lead- 
ers in preparing for the atomic age with the 
Phoenix project at the University of Michi- 
gan, and atomic power installations already 
under construction by Detroit Edison and 
Consumers Power companies. 

The fact that Michigan is the Nation’s va- 
cationland in all seasons, leading all other 
States in the sale of hunting and fishing li- 
censes, in the number of State parks and 
prepared campsites, and with 76 ski resort 
areas to rival the thousands of miles of sum- 
mer beaches. 

The fact that Michigan is the heart of the 
Great Lakes consumer market, which has 
annual retail sales of $43.5 billion. 

The fact that Michigan has the greatest 
fresh-water supply of any of the 50 States. 

The fact that, in transportation, Michigan 
is serviced directly by the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, 32 railroads, 190 trucklines, 14 major 
or feeder airlines, and by one of the most 
complete highway systems in the Nation. 

The fact that, according to U.S. Bureau of 
Census figures, Michigan will be the fastest 
growing State in the Midwest in the next 25 
years. 

The fact that Michigan leads the Nation in 
homeownership, with a total of almost 70 
percent. 
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And the fact that, above all, Michigan has 
livability with its unique combination of 
educational and cultural advantages, out- 
standing recreational facilities, diversified 
employment possibilities, and its many 
satisfying public services. 

And to further substantiate our claim: 

Michigan’s savings deposit total (time de- 
posit figure, including savings and certifi- 
cates of deposit) is a whopping $4,816,381,366. 

Michigan’s residents hold $2.4 billion in 
U.S. savings bonds, with an annual interest 
payment of $75 million. 

Michigan’s residents and corporations paid 
$6,854,798,000 in Federal taxes in fiscal 1960— 
7.4 percent of the national total and $1.8 
billion more than in 1959. 

Michigan’s population of 17,967,011 makes 
up 4.4 percent of the total U.S. population. 

Michigan’s effective buying income, 4.75 
percent of the U.S. total, is $15,843,746,000. 

Michigan’s income per household is 
$6,201—the national average is $5,747. 

Michigan’s total retail sales figure (for 
the year ending July 10, 1960) was $9,743,- 
367,000—4.51 percent of the U.S. total. 

These are problems? More States should 
have them. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY, 
MARCH 7, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I believe no other Senators wish to speak. 
Therefore, I move, under the order pre- 
viously entered, that the Senate adjourn 
until Tuesday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 52 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until Tuesday, March 7, 
1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 3, 1961: 


IN THE ARM” 


The following-named officer for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299, subject to 
physical examination required by law: 


To be captain 
Miller, Harry W., 2d, 081489. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3298. All officers 
are subject to physical examination required 
by law: 

To be first lieutenants 

Biddle, Albert, 090105. 

Blake, Wilbert L., 091760. 

Blatter, Erwin W., 2d, 090138. 

Brosman, James A., 091558. 

Burke, Allan R., 089746. 

Coblentz, William 8., 091796. 

Dvorak, Ernest J., 091148. 

Edwards, Charles R., Jr., 091581. 

Faulhaber, John M., 090503. 

Finch, Edwin B., 091252. 

Geer, William A., Jr., 091837. 

Griffin, Lowell B., 091592. 

Harber, Bobby D., 091858. 

Hayes, John E., 091600. 

Heinmiller, Arthur E., 090052. 

Helms, Bobby T., 091867. 

Hill, Frederick P., Jr., 090072. 

Hodge, Charles D., 089070. 

Hughes, Norman F. S., 091875. 

Hunter, Victor D., 089785. 

Hyman, Stanley H., 091323. 

Kelly, Joseph D., 091897. 

King, Jack E., 091619. 

Klose, John A. G., 091900. 

Knight, Peter S., 091902. 
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Krakower, Aaron J., 091903. 
Kreitzer, John C., 085431. 
Leach, James E., 090266. 
Lloyd, Robert J., 091630. 
McCann, Thomas P., 090255. 
Miller, John D., 091937. 

Moss, Robert E., 091949. 
Myers, James A., 091650. 
Nazarenus, James M., 091651. 
Nelsen, Ronald L., 091652. 
Nelson, Arthur F., 091956. 
Nugent, James, 091961. 
Osborne, James C., 090536. 
Parman, Donald W., 090616. 
Philbrook, Wallace R., 091977. 
Rafferty, James R., 091671. 
Sanders, Thomas C., 091999. 
Stalcup, Billy J., O91692. 
Stephans, Richard A., 091520. 
Stout, Ralph L., 091696. 
Sullivan, Robert F., 091700. 
Thomas, Ronald E., 090546. 
Thompson, David E., 091707. 
Thompson, Richard A., 091402. 
Thorsen, John S., 092024. 
Waldack, Albert C., 090464. 
Wellman, William H., 092040. 
West, Donald R., 090636. 
Wetzel, Gerald R., 092041. 
Whitt, Samuel T., 091723. 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in 
the grade specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Ciccone, Vincent J. (CE), 085136. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment to the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be majors 


Hornbuckle, Rodney W., 01337575. 
Zerick, Thomas, 01015557. 


To be captains 


Baltzell, Lowell F., 02265431. 
Buckner, Boyce B., 02203193. 
Donovan, Timothy H., 0989529. 
Lehman, Frederick D., ITI, 04026501. 
Mullen, Warren E., 04006857. 
Powell, William G., 04001720. 
Thames, Billy D., 04012669. 


To be first lieutenants 


Bayruns, Paul C., 04070781. 
Bryant, William L., 04063294. 
Curtis, Clarence E., III, 04084597. 
French, Uri S., IIT, 05405063. 
O'Neil, Henry R., 04010742. 
Ono, Allen K., 04058394. 

Ordaz, Fernando E., 05301788. 
Philbin, Donald R., 04051472. 
Rogers, William H., 04049517. 
Schmitz, Ralph, 04074324. 
Smith, Walter M., Jr., 04084540. 
Szendrey, Charles P., 04066435. 


To be second lieutenants 


Bacon, Donald D., 05000475. 
Casale, James E., 05210072 
Culp, Don F., 05305247. 

Cole, Henry G. 

Gumpf, John A., 05703355. 
Janutolo, Dandolo M., 05307228. 
Lew, James R., 05006218. 

Lewis, Charles L., 05213398. 
McGovern, Richard T., 05001300. 
Morrow, Douglas C., 05305061. 
Nickerson, John M., 05002942. 
Rawlings, Charles S., 05507406. 
Rench, Larry A., 05510740. 
Smith, Gary N., 05401401. 

Spitz, Harry R., Jr., 05303911. 
Stang, Arthur C., III, 05208186. 
Urciuoli, George R., 05002648. 
Wheeler, Albin G., 05203868. 
Wolpert, Robert A., 05006862. 
Zorn, Burl A., 05509246. 
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The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294, and 
3311: 





To be captains, Dental Corps 


Lane, James J., 04073879. 
Todaro, Michael J., 05210347. 
Ziegenfelder, Rush F., III, 02275891. 


To be captains, Medical Corps 


Baurer, Martin E., 05003934. 
McFadden, Wayne L., 04045666. 
Owyang, Allen, 05703019. 

Perry, Richard A., 02275113. 
Stanton, Robert E., 05703013. 
Swanson, Richard L., 01933645. 
Wheeler, John P., 05203580. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Galloway, Katherine F., N901597. 
Peterson, Hazel M., N2293592. 
Williams, Edith, N2293675. 


To be first lieutenant, Dental Corps 
Bullard, Jesse T., 05306948. 


To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 


Bennett, Michael J., 02298723. 
Brown, Terry W., 02299567. 
Byers, Robert D., 02300224. 
Gordon, Henry R., 02299566. 
Wittry, Richard G., 02299476. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Bethlenfalvay, Nicholas C., 05500885. 
Feroli, Edward J., 05203070. 
German, Norton I., 04065171. 
Gottlieb, Lawrence H., 05004002. 
Hannegan, Michael W., 05501414. 
Jensen, Nelson R., 02300518. 
Kehoe, John E., 05302094. 
McNamara, James V., 02300523. 
Mears, William W., 04047508. 
Meril, Allen J., 02298302. 

Morgan, Loren R., 02300635. 

Muir, Robert W., 04068727. 

Neely, Ernest R., 02300632. 

Rich, Norman M., 05703563. 

Ross, Stewart D., II, 04061843. 
Stockwood, Robert C., Jr., 02300638. 
Taylor, Thomas R., 05301150. 
Thompson, Gale E., 05701632. 
Thompson, Leonard R., 02298278. 
Thorpe, George J., 02296473. 

Toth, William N., 02300643. 
Villella, Ronald L., 02300650. 
Weaver, John E., 04077111. 

Werth, Jude N., 02298168. 

Wissel, August G., 05701674. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Brown, Perry W., 05301837. 
To be first lieutenant, Veterinary Corps 
Watsabaugh, Charles J.,02295252. 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
Derrickson, William B., ITI, 02298656. 
Kane, Charles F., Jr., 02299082. 
Lombard, James E., 05211908. 
Summary, Robert J., 02297350. 
Walker, Marvin E., 05200787. 


To be second lieutenant, Women’s Army 
Corps 
Burbank, Arlene G., L2298255. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade and 
corps specified, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
Landon, Donald D. 
Meyers, Allan F. 
Mills, Wade T. 
Phillips, Robert E., Jr. 


Clack, R.C. 
Conner, Johnny L. 
Correll, Thomas H. 
Kraisel, Leonard W. 
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Powell, Ronald M., 
05513057 
Pugh, Paul M. 


Scalzi, Howard 
Shiban, Ronald J. 
Stidham, Paul E. 


Miks, Richard 


Sharber, Pete 


Milford, Thomas L., Jr.Sholar, Robert C. 


Miller, Garrett S. 


Six, David W. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 





3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 


Absher, Donald E. 
Adams, Dale G., 
Adams, Elcie, 
05512305 
Adams, John R., III 
Allen, John R. 
Anderson, Warren D. 
Arthofer, Robert J. 
Axsom, Donald E., 
Baker, James D. 
Bakke, Stanley O. W. 
Belk, Samuel L., Jr. 
Bellamy, Anthony R. 
Berenz, John W. 
Bilund, James A. 
Blair, John D.,IV 
Blair, Larry A. 
Blancett, Allen L. 
Bliss, Edward F. 
Blount, Howard P., Jr. 
Bon, Virgil D. 
Bosarge, Frederick G. 
Bostdorf, John M. 
Boyd, Quinton P. 
Boyd, Richard F. 
Boyer, Morris W. 
Brigham, Frederick C. 
Brizee, Harold R. 
Brooks, Percy E., III 
Brost, Daryl F. 


and 3288: 
Greer, Donald R. 
Groesbeck, Wesley A. 
Gross, Donald J. 
Guthrie, Richard A. 
Hall, Bruce W. 
Hamilton, Michael 
G. 
Hamm, Russell T. 
Hammett, Jack C., 
Jr. 
Hansard, Robert D. 
Hansen, Donald R. 
Harpel, Richard L. 
Harris, Robert N. 
Harrison, Richard A., 
Jr. 
Hayes, James S. 
Haygood, James L. 
Helfrick, Richard E. 
Henderson, Edward 
M. 
Henderson, Paul R. 
Herzog, Joseph E. 
Higginbotham, 
Reginald P. 
Hockenberry, Earle 
W., Jr. 
Holbrook, Mark 8S. 
Holley, John C, 
Hood, Brian C. 


Brummett, Henry U. B.Hooper, Alvin D. 


Buckman, Robert D. 
Buford, James A., Jr. 
Campbell, John G. 
Campbell, Verne D. 
Carboni, John N. 
Caruth, Lawrence G. 
Casto, James G. 
Clark, Thomas S. 
Clevenger, Ronald C. 
Coffman, Franklin D., 
Jr. 
Conway, Harold L. 
Cooksey, James K. 
Cooper, Gary R. 
Copeland, Robert L., 
Jr. 
Coyle, Fred W. 
Creazzi, Denis L. 
Cullinan, Terrence 
Damewood, John H. 
Davis, Billy G. 
Day, Charles W., III 
DeLong, Max M. 
Dilkes, Fred A. 
Dolan, Edward 
Dougherty, Michael J. 
Dupwe, Robert L. 
Ebbesen, Samuel E. 
Ebert, Marlin J. 
Eden, William G. 
Edwards, David C. 
Emge, Charles A. 
Ekstrom, Jack D. 
Fandozzi, Phillip R. 
Fernandes, Peter S. 
Fischer, David U. 
Fleisher, William B. 
Foley, La Velle M. 
Fox, James H. 
Gallup, Lelland L. 
Gaylord, Henry C., 
Jr. 
Gill, Lewis M.., Jr. 
Gonzalez, Carlos M. 
Goode, Donald E. 
Gooding, Warren M. 
Goodman, Horace Y., 
Jr. 
Goodwin, Lake G. 
Gordon, Dale F. 
Greenberg, Harold 


Hutsell, Howard H., 
Jr. 
Iigenfritz, Jerry P. 
Jackson, Allan C. 
James, Henry L. 
Jess, Lee D. 
Johnson, Daniel G., 
dr. 
Johnson, Emmett F. 
Johnson, Lewis A. 
Jones, Otis D. 
Jones, William T., III 
Junio, Francis M. L. 
Keresztes-Fischer, 
Frank, Jr. 
Kilburn, Darrell D. 
Kincaid, William T. 
Kind, Peter A. 
King, Samuel D. 
Kirmse, Elmer J. 
Koszewski, Stephen S., 
Jr. 
Krapf, Thomas K. 
Ladd, William F. 
La Grua, Brooks B. 
Langston, Edward H., 
Jr. 
LaRosa, Peter 
Lauderdaie, Dale T. 
Lewis, Carl M., Jr. 
Lewis, Paul, Jr. 
Limpert, Philip A., Jr. 
Lipinaki, Robert H. 
Little, Augustine P., 
IIt 
Livdahl, Orlin L., Jr. 
Loban, Gary G. 
Long, Bradley E. 
Maley, Francis B., Jr. 
Markes, George 
Mathias, Warren L. 
Matthews, John H. 
McCamley, Michael E. 
McDonald, William F. 
McIver, Andrew J. 
McLeod, James M., Jr. 
McMillan, Donald F. 
Mendel, Jack M. 
Metzger, Warren L., 
Jr. 
Michael, Robert D. 


Miller, Kent F. 
Miller, Kent G. 
Miller, Russell L., Jr. 
Monark, Ronald J. 
Monnin, Ernest L. 
Moody, Brent F. 
Moody, Thomas C., IT 
Moore, Roy C. 
Mortman, David A. 
Moseley, James W. 
Musselman, James A. 
Myers, Robert H., Jr. 
Oakley, Donald L. 
Obrycki, Richard 
O'Keefe, Robert W. 
Orr, Dundas &., Jr. 
Pacilio, Michael 
Parsons, John M. A., III 

Patz, Alan L. Thornquist, Ronald 
Payette, Ronald C. H. 

Pearson, Paul D. Thrasher, Carl D. 
Piasecki, Ronald L. Threefoot, Philip S. 
Pike, Jimmy L. Thurmond, George H. 
Pratt, Clayton A. Trotti, David L. 
Price, Dennis C. Tyo, Walter L. 

Price, Earl A., Jr. Uher, Richard A. 
Price, Richard M. Voigt, Kenneth D. 
Pyatt, Gerald W. Walker, Thomas L. 
Ratchford, James E., Ward, James L. 

Jr. Weber, James L. 
Redding, Thomas S., Weems, Kelly G., Jr. 
dr. Welsh, Timothy E. 

Renn, John W. Wendel, David 
Renne, Paul W. Wesner, Thomas J. 
Ricketson, David M. White, Joseph R., Jr. 
Ridge, John H. Whiteside, Daniel L. 
Rieske, Terence E. Wice, Leonard P. 
Risor, Robert L. Wilkinson, Michael 
Rock, John V. H. Ww. 

Rodgers, Archie D., III Williams, Lenton G. 
Rogers, Rufus B. Wiltshire, Donald F. 
Romeo, Paul A. Wright, James P. 
Sanderson, Charles L. Wurmser, John F. 
Scholes, Edison E. Yaney, Joseph P. 
Schrader, Warren, Jr. Yeager, Albert W. 
Scott, Homer O. Yost, Richard G. 
Scott, James Young, Leon F. 
Seideman, Richard A. Zeamer, Aaron C. 
Sewell, Isiah O. Zerner, Michael C. 
Shambarger, Bob E. Zipperer, Frank E. 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as professor of English, U.S. Military 
Academy, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4333: 

Sutherland, Edwin V. V., 020173. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as professor of earth, space, and 
graphic sciences, U.S. Military Academy, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 4333: 

Watkin, William W., Jr., 024664. 


Smith, Charles Q., Jr. 
Smith, Kevin B. 
Smith, Ronald H. 
Smith, Ronald R. 
Snider, Charles J. 
Spence, George W. 
Stanford, John H. 
Steed, Emil E. 
Stiglich, Jack J., Jr. 
Stocker, Charles G. 
Streeter, Gilbert S. 
Swanson, Charles T. 
Taylor, Albert G. 
Templin, Gary A. 
Tesone, Vincent 
Thomas, James M. 
Thomassy, Fernand 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 3, 1961: 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Norman M. Clapp, of Wisconsin, to be 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration for a term of 10 years. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Aubrey J. Wagner, of Tennessee, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the remainder 
of the term expiring May 18, 1969. 

MIsSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

Col. Jackson Graham, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, under the provisions of section 2 
of an act of Congress, approved June 28, 
1879 (21 Stat. 37) (33 U.S.C. 642). 


U.S. District JUDGE 


William A. McRae, Jr., of Florida, to be 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of Florida, vice William J. Barker, retired. 





' 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Award by Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States to Hon. Hugh Meg- 
lone Milton II, Former Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, as Minuteman of 
1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 3, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
week the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States held its annual mid- 
winter national council meeting in 
Washington. The members of this asso- 
ciation came from all parts of the 
United States and our oversea com- 
mands, including Europe and the Far 
East, to discuss programs relating to 
national security with our military lead- 
ers aS well as leaders of the Congress. 

They had a most interesting and pro- 
ductive meeting as many of us who at- 
tended can testify. 

One of the highlights of the week’s 
program was the annual ROA national 
council banquet at which the “Minute- 
man of 1961” title was bestowed upon 
the Honorable Hugh Meglone Milton 
II, the former Under Secretary of the 
Army. General Milton is well known 
to all the Members of the Congress as 
well as to many of the citizens of these 
United States for the great service he 
has rendered to his country. This 
award was made in behalf of ROA by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
the State of Georgia and chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the Honorable Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 
who himself was the winner of this 
award in 1959. Because of the signifi- 
cance of his remarks I am submitting 
the text of his presentation here, to- 
gether with a telegram referring to the 
occasion from the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, the Secretary of the Army 
under whom Mr. Milton served. I should 
also like to include in these remarks the 
text of the introductory remarks by the 
national president of ROA, Maj. Gen. 
Carl T. Sutherland. General Suther- 
land is the commander of the 81st In- 
fantry Division. This outstanding Army 
Reserve division draws its men from 
Tennessee, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
I have personal knowledge of the very 
fine service of this division. It has also 
been a privilege to be a close friend of 
General Sutherland, and I know of his 
dedication to the welfare of this Nation 
as well as his outstanding confidence in 
serving as president of this great asso- 
ciation of citizen-reservists. I ask unan- 
imous consent that -this material be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp. 


TELEGRAM 


My presence as speaker at Rainbow Divi- 
sion reunion in Columbus prevents my at- 
tendance at Reserve Officers banquet to- 
night at which time my valued friend Hugh 
Milton is scheduled to receive your magnifi- 
cent Minuteman of the Year Award. I can 
imagine no one more deserving of this super- 
lative honor than Hugh Milton who has 
been a stanch, loyal, and enthusiastic cham- 
pion of the preservation of the whole vital 
Reserve structure for the defense of our 
country. Please convey hearty congratula- 
tions to Hugh Milton and count me present 
in spirit on this occasion as he receives this 
well deserved tribute. 

WILBER M. BRUCKER. 


REMARKS OF HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, OF 
GEORGIA, IN PRESENTATION OF ROA AWARD 
to HoN. HUGH MEGLONE MILTON II, MINUTE- 
MAN OF 1961, FeBRuaRyY 24, 1961 


Mr. President, honored guests, members of 
the Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, ladies and gentlemen, it is a great 
personal pleasure, as well as a high privilege, 
for me to present you to our honored guest. 

I have always had a high regard for the 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States. 

One of the most highly prized honors of 
my life was that which came from you 2 
years ago. 

The symbol of that award hangs in the 
most prominent place in my office, beside 
my desk. It is a continuing source of in- 
spiration, and satisfaction, to me. 

I know that this feeling of pride, tempered 
with genuine humility, is shared by the two 
others here on this platform, who have re- 
ceived this honor during the past several 
years—Gen. David Sarnoff and Col. Bryce 
Harlow. 

More than a century and a quarter ago, 
that great orator of our early history—one 
who inspired our forefathers in those “Days 
of Giants’—Daniel Webster told his fellow 
countrymen: 

“A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is 
omnipresent, like the Deity. If we take to 
ourselves the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, duty 
performed or duty violated is still with us, 
for our happiness or our misery. If we say 
the darkness shall cover us, in the darkness, 
as in the light, our obligations are yet with 
we" 

We honor a man tonight who symbolizes 
the citizen-reservist tradition, who always 
has been pursued, it seems, by a sense of 
duty. The honors he has achieved in a life 
rich in service to his country, and deep in 
devotion to our national ideals, are too nu- 
merous to recount. 

Let us consider at this moment the signifi- 
cant acts of his life—acts on his part—which 
are notably accountable for this award. 

As a boy, he left his college campus as a 
volunteer and was a member of the great 
American Armed Force which fought and won 
the war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. 

It was during that war that he earned his 
first commission as a lieutenant. 

With victory in World War I, he went back 
to the campus of the University of Kentucky, 
in his native town of Lexington, and finished 
his work toward his degree. In 1919 he en- 
tered the field of education, accepting a 
position on the faculty of Texas A. & M. Uni- 
versity. He later became president of the 
New Mexico State University. 

With the outbreak of World War II, he 
again responded to a call to military service, 


and he gave again of himself to his country 
in some of the toughest, most grueling cam- 
paigns of the war. He became chief of staff 
of the XIV Corps which fought its way from 
the Solomons to the Japanese home islands. 

As American troops doggedly and heroically 
fought their way back up the Luzon penin- 
sula, our honor guest tonight so distin- 
guished himself in his valorous leadership 
that he merited promotion on the battlefield 
to brigadier general. After victory, he went 
back to education, becoming superintendent 
of New Mexico Military Institute. 

Yet a third time he was called like Fabius, 
to exchange civilian life for the sword. In 
1950 he donned his uniform again and ac- 
cepted the assignment as Chief of Reserves 
and ROTC for the U.S. Army. 

I submit that this man’s service is in the 
very best citizen-reservist tradition. 

That he continued to serve after retire- 
ment from the military, as Assistant Secre- 
tary and then Under Secretary of the Army, 
is not part of our story tonight, but we 
should not fail to note perhaps the most 
amazing part of his career—that he survived 
10 years in the Pentagon. 

But I can remind you that in his service, 
he had followed George Washington’s re- 
minder, “When we assumed the soldier we 
did not lay aside the citizen.” 

We all know, and we admire and hold in 
genuine admiration and deep affection, our 
honored guest tonight—Hugh Meglone Mil- 
ton II. 


“RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


“Annual citation to the citizen who has 
contributed most to national security in 
these times, 1961, Hugh Meglone Milton II.” 


AN ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION TO THE HONOR- 
ABLE HUGH MEGLONE MILTON II 

Because throughout your career— 

(a) Profoundly knowledgeable in the con- 
cept of freedom which was born and nur- 
tured in our Nation, you have aided as a citi- 
zen and soldier in safeguarding this thought; 

(b) Keenly aware of the citizen’s obliga- 
tion, three times you have laid aside your 
citizen’s role to answer the call to serve in 
defense of your country; you have at per- 
sonal sacrifice and with extraordinary effec- 
tiveness given of your talent and energy to 
the Nation; 

(c) Nobly motivated in your public serv- 
ice, you have shunned narrow considerations 
including partisanship and have fixed your 
course on the highest standards of national 
interest; 1 

(ad) Deeply dedicated to honor and duty, 
you have given your strength and ability far 
beyond the call of duty. 

In the name of the Nation’s first minute- 
men, who gave our forefathers the instinct 
and the genius to contest to death for the 
liberty which is the life and breath of our 
Nation, this association proudly and humbly 
recognizes your service as a patriot, and 
your meaningful contribution to national 
security which is shared by every citizen of 
the United States. 

For the association, by the national execu- 
tive committee, February 24, 1961: 

CarRL T. SUTHERLAND, 
National President. 
JOHN T. CARLTON, 
Executive Director. 


ReMaRKS OF MAJ. GEN, CaRL T. SUTHERLAND 


We are much pleased that so many of 
the members of the national council and of 
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our various action committees have come 
here from many parts of the world to par- 
ticipate in our deliberations and to adopt 
resolutions to serve as guidelines to the na- 
tional officers and to express our views and 
recommendations to our leaders in the 
Pentagon and on Capitcl Hill. 

These dedicated members have worked 
long hours during the past 3 days. For their 
fine cooperation and serious application to 
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the business of the association, I express 
sincere appreciation. 

We are of the firm conviction that our 
efforts in support of a strong defense sys- 
tem cannot be relaxed, indeed, they need to 
be intensified in these days of increasing 
worldwide tensions. We are gratified that 
our own most distinguished member, the 
brilliant young President of the United 
States, has thrown to every citizen the 
challenge that we in the Reserve Officers 
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Association long have accepted, “Ask not 
what your country can do for you; rather 
ask what you can do for your country,” 
We take renewed inspiration from his forth- 
right challenge to the American people and 
to people of all the world. 

We invite our guests to join us in our 
renewed dedication to the cause for which 
we were founded 39 years ago, “to support 
the establishment and maintenance of an 
adequate system of national defense.” 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 6, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Judah Nadich, Park Avenue 
Synagogue, 50 East 87th Street, New 
York, N.Y., offered the following prayer: 


wa 52> monn onde xXx 


O Lord God, Father of all men, Thy 
existence invests our life with meaning, 
our struggle with purpose, our actions 
with significance. Cause us to under- 
stand that all that we think and do 
either advances Thy kingdom on earth 
or delays its realization. Our prayer is 
an attempt to seek Thee and to know 
Thy demands upon us. Our deed, how- 
ever, is the instrument for the sanctifica- 
tion of our personal lives. 

May our deeds this day and every day 
be fashioned in love and understanding, 
sympathy and compassion. Executed in 
truth and sincerity, may they aim for 
righteousness and justice, brotherhood 
and peace. For these are Thy purposes 
for which Thou hast summoned us to 
life. By our devotion to them we sanc- 
tify our being and link it with life 
eternal. 

Bless, we pray Thee, those whom the 
people have set on high to body forth 
these divine purposes into ever-growing 
fulfillment, the President of the United 
States of America, the Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and all the Members of the Con- 
gress. May their deliberations and the 
fruit of them exalt our beloved country 
in righteousness and hasten the day of 
peace for all mankind. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 2, 1961, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which concurrence of 
the House is requested: 


S. 278. An act to amend title II of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 307. An act to authorize certain beach 
erosion control of the shore in San Diego 
County, Calif.; 

8.336. An act to make available to chil- 
dren who are handicapped by deafness the 
specially trained teachers of the deaf needed 


to develop their abilities and to make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments the specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps; 

S. 449. An act to extend the time in which 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission shall submit its final report; and 

8.912. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 
87-1, the Vice President had appointed as 
members on the part of the Senate of 
the Joint Committee to Commemorate 
the 100th Anniversary of the First In- 
augural of Abraham Lincoln the senior 
Senator from Illinois, Mr. Douctas; the 
Senator from Indiana, Mr. Hartke; the 
junior Senator from Illinois, Mr. Dirr«- 
SEN; and the Senator from Kentucky, 
Mr. COopPErR. 





RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tee: ; 


Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 

The Speaker, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Please accept my 
resignation from the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Of course, it is with deep regret that I 
leave Chairman TeraGue’s fine group, but I 
do appreciate the kindness and courtesy of 
the leadership with regard to committee as- 
signments. 

With my deepest appreciation for your 
own kindness and consideration, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tee: 


Marcu 2, 1961. 


Marcu 2, 1961. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby offer my 
resignation as a member of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

Kindest regards. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. BLAINE PETERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 


the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 





The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tee: 

Makcu 1, 1961. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

My tenure on this committee has been 
most rewarding, and I am most grateful for 
having had the opportunity to be a member 
of it. 

Most respectfully, 
DALE ALFORD, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 





ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
pr‘vileged resolution (H. Res. 205) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. Res. 205 


Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following standing committees of 
the House of Representatives: 

Committee on Appropriations: DALE AL- 
FORD, Arkansas. 

Committee on Education and Labor: Jutia 
BUTLER HANSEN, Washington. 

Committee on the Judiciary: M. BLaInse 
PETERSON, Utah. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice: G. E.ttiotTr HaGan, Georgia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OF FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill that would grant to the 
widow of an officer of the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States a pension of 
$2,400 upon the death of the husband. 

Under the present law, a widow of a 
Foreign Service officer who died before 
August 29, 1954, is entitled to receive an 
annuity of $2,400 per annum, if she is not 
already receiving an annuity or is not 
entitled to the benefits of a widow under 
the Employees’ Compensation Act. 
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This bill would include widows of For- 
eign Service officers who retired before 
August 29, 1954, and are not receiving 
any other annuity or benefits under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
Foreign Service officers who died before 
August 29, 1954, could not provide for 
their widows by participating in the Fed- 
eral group life insurance program. At 
present, Foreign Service officers who re- 
tired before August 29, 1954, cannot pro- 
vide for widows by participating in such 
a Government insurance program. 

The widows in this latter group who 
are not entitled to receive these and oth- 
er monetary benefits from the Federal 
Government will be entitled to receive 
this pension under this bill. 

I do hope that the Members of the 
House will agree with me and pass this 
bill and provide for these widows. 





LIBERATION DAY IN BULGARIA 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, for the 

past 83 years, March the 3d has been 
observed by the people of Bulgaria as 
Liberation Day. 
- In 1878, after a long struggle for free- 
dom, Bulgaria joined the family of na- 
tions. Bulgaria, is recognized as the 
cradle of Slavic civilization and despite 
the power of Byzantium, she was never 
assimilated or subdued. 

Invaded during World War II by the 
Communist armies of Russia, Bulgaria 
became a satellite state. However, the 
spirit of freedom and independence was 
not dead. In the period of 1945-47, an 
opposition party grew and it gained the 
support of the people. However, like 
any such movement with a semblance of 
independence in a nation under the Red 
yoke, this one was crushed brutally and 
swiftly. Since that time, Bulgaria has 
remained under the powerful heel of the 
Communists who, in a definite minority, 
hold power by the presence of the Soviet 
Union nearby. But the people of Bul- 
garia, cut off from the rest of Western 
Europe, are keeping alive their natural 
desire to be free and independent. 

Altogether too often, we tend to con- 
sider nations behind the Iron Curtain 
as being assimilated. But it is well to 
keep reminding ourselves that nations 
like Bulgaria no matter how long under 
Red rule, are still “captive.” It is our 
existence and that of the entire free 
world which gives these brave people 
the hope and faith that someday they 
too shall have the privilege of self- 
determination. 

So in commemoration of this day of 
Bulgarian celebration, let us be re- 
minded once again, that we are faced 
with the tragedy of a people held in 
bondage against their free will. 

It is our fervent hope and desire that 
Bulgaria someday soon, take her place 
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once again among the nations of the 
world in the mature relationship born 
of her own independence and freedom. 





CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 





PENSION FOR MEDAL OF HONOR 
HOLDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 845) 
to amend title 38, United States Code, 
to increase the rate of special pension 
payable to certain persons awarded the 
Medal of Honor, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing that this proposal is scheduled for 
action under suspension of the rules to- 
day. Therefore, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion and ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 





NEW MODIFIED LIFE PLAN FOR 
NSLI POLICYHOLDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 856) 
to amend section 704 of title 38, United 
States Code, to permit the conversion or 
exchange of policies of national service 
life insurance to a new modified life 
plan. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, for the same 
reason as indicated with reference to the 
previous bill, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





ADDITIONAL PAY FOR MANAGERS 
OF VA INSTALLATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 858) to 
amend section 4111 of title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to the salary 
of managers and directors of professional 
services of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries, and centers. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice, for the same rea- 
son as heretofore indicated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
FOR KOREAN VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 860) to 
repeal certain obsolete provisions of title 
38, United States Code, relating to un- 
employment compensation for Korean 
conflict veterans. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the chair- 
man of the committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, whether the de- 
partmental report of the Department of 
Labor is from this administration or the 
previous administration, or are they 
identical? 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is from 
this administration. 
Mr. FORD. If this is from the De- 


partment of Labor under this adminis- 
tration, I understand that this legislation 
is premature. Is that a correct inter- 
pretation of the Department’s view? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The Depart- 
ment of Labor says it is premature. The 
committee has noted the suggestion con- 
tained in the third paragraph of the let- 
ter from the Secretary of Labor con- 
cerning the provisions of this repealer. 
The penalties applicable to any violation 
of this law, or existing law, are still in 
effect as provided in section 109 of title 
1, United States Code. Insofar as for- 
feiture is concerned, that section was 
previously repealed by Public Law 86-222 
as is applicable to unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The powers vested in the President and 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs will 
be the same after the enactment of this 
legislation as they are today. Insofar 
as the committee can tell there is no 
problem relating to appropriation of 
funds. Rules, regulations, orders, and 
so forth, raised in point 4 may still be is- 
sued by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs in such order as may be neces- 
sary. The committee considers the last 
point raised by the Secretary regarding 
future benefits or pending claims irrele- 
vant, inasmuch as all future claims must 
be made under title XV of the Social 
Security Act and no claims are being 
processed under this provision of law. 
In other words, the committee believes 
that no insurmountable administrative 
problems will occur as a result of this 
repealer. 

Mr. FORD. Is any appropriation re- 
quired? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No appropria- 
tion is required. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Korean GI Bill of Rights, Public Law 
550, 82d Congress, among other things, 
provided for unemployment compensa- 
tion for veterans—based on $26 per week 
for 26 weeks. 

A Presidential proclamation termi- 
nated benefits under this act as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. 

Veterans who are in need of unem- 
ployment assistance today are entitled 
to receive benefits under title XV of the 
Social Security Act. Benefits are paid 
in accordance with various State unem- 
ployment insurance provisions and are 
financed by a Federal appropriation. 
During the fiscal year 1960 more than 
186,000 individual veterans were paid $76 
million in benefits. 
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The purpose of this bill is to repeal the 
unemployment compensation provision 
of title 38, United States Code, which is 
obsolete since under the law no payment 
can be made for any benefit week which 
began after January 31, 1960. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 41 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out sections 2001 
through 2009, and by redesignating sections 
2010, 2011, 2012, 2013, and 2014 as sections 
2001, 2002, 2003, 2004, and 2005, respectively. 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 41 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“2001. Purpose. 

“2002. Assignment of veterans’ employment 
representative. 

“2003. Employees of local offices. 

“2004. Cooperation of Federal agencies. 

“2005. Estimate of funds for administra- 
tion.” 

(c) The section herein redesignated as 
section 2005 is further amended by striking 
out “subchapter” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “chapter’’. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, after line 5, add the following 
subsection: 

“(d) Such chapter 41 is further amended 
by striking out the heading of subchapters I 
and II.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 





to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EFFECTIVE DATE OF CERTAIN 
STATUTORY AWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 861) to 
provide that no application shall be re- 
quired for the payment of statutory 
awards for certain conditions which, 
prior to August 1, 1952, have been de- 
termined by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to be service connected. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 

? 


There was no objection. 





BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 866) to 
amend section 4004 of title 38, United 
States Code, to require that the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals render findings of 
fact and conclusions of law in the 
opinions setting forth its decisions on ap- 
peals. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4004 of title 38, United States Code, is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(d) The decisions of the Board shall be in 
writing and shall contain findings of fact 
and conclusions of law separately stated.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall take effect as of January 1, 1962.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill requires that decisions of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals shall be in 
writing and shall contain findings of 
fact and conclusions of law separately 
stated. The act is to be effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1962. 

While the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
has made some improvement in the for- 
mat and content of its decisions in recent 
months due to the attention which the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has fo- 
cused on its decisions, the committee be- 
lieves that a requirement of this nature 
is wise and should be incorporated into 
law. 

The Veterans’ Administration indi- 
cates that while it believes progress is 
being made, it would interpose no ob- 
jection to the substance of the bill if 
the effective date is set at some reason- 
able time in the future. 

An identical bill passed the House in 
the 86th Congress. 

No additional funds would be required 
to be expended as a result of the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





COUNTING SERVICE TIME IN MORE 
THAN ONE PERIOD OF WAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2953) 
to amend section 521 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that certain 
service shall be creditable for pension 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
521(f) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “or” at the 
end of paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon followed by the word 
“or”; and 

(3) by adding a new paragraph (4) to read 
as follows: 

“(4) for an aggregate of ninety days in 
two or more separate periods of service dur- 
ing more than one period of war.” 

Sec. 2. Pension shall not be paid for any 
period prior to the effective date of this Act 
to any person whose eligibility for pension 
is established solely by virtue of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “days”, in- 
sert “or more”. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the tacking of two or more separate pe- 
riods of service during more than one 
period of war—service during World 
War I and World War IT could be count- 
ed; and service during World War II and 
the Korean conflict could be counted— 
to make up the statutory 90 days of 
service necessary for pension purposes. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors 
the enactment of this proposal and re- 
ports that the cost would be negligible. 

Identical legislation passed the House 
in the 86th Congress. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





OUTPATIENT CARE OF INDIAN WAR 
VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3587) 
to amend section 612 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide outpatient medi- 
cal and dental treatment for veterans of 
the Indian wars on the same basis as 
such treatment is furnished to veterans 
of the Spanish-American War. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (e), and paragraph (5) of subsection 
(b), of section 612 of title 38, United States 
Code, are each amended by inserting “or 
Indian wars’ immediately after “Spanish- 
American War’’, 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill seeks to provide outpatient 
treatment for the 37 living veterans of 
the Indian wars on the same basis as 
now enjoyed by veterans of the Spanish- 
American War. 

This means, in effect, that a veteran 
of the Indian wars could be treated by 
his own physician and the cost of that 
treatment and medication would be paid 
for by the Government as is afforded vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War. 

The Veterans’ Administration advises 
that in fiscal year 1960, approximately 
$116 was spent for outpatient care for 
each Spanish-American War veteran. 
Assuming the same figure would apply 
to the 37 Indian war veterans, it is indi- 
cated that the cost for 1 year would be 
between $4,000 and $5,000 for this group 
of veterans. 

Of the 37 veterans on the pension rolls, 
their ages range between 79 and 99, with 
an average age of 91.1 years. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





U.S. MERCHANT VESSEL AND 
WATERFRONT SECURITY ACT 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4469) 
to amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950 so as to provide that no 
individual who willfully fails or refuses 
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to answer, or falsely answers, certain 
questions relating to subversive activities, 
when summoned to appear before certain 
Federal agencies, shall be employed on 
any merchant vessel of the United States 
or within certain waterfront facilities in 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Reserving the right to 
object, may I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if he does not agree that 
this bill ought to be debated on the floor? 
This is a controversial measure as to 
which there is some disagreement. 

Mr. WALTER. I do not know how 
controversial it is. It passed last year 
on the Consent Calendar. It was near 
the end of the session, and the Senate 
has not had an opportunity to act on it. 
The bill is endorsed by the Government 
officials, the steamship lines, and the 
labor unions, so I do not know what op- 
position there is to the bill. That is the 
only reason I ordered it placed on this 
calendar. ° 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think tiuere are cer- 
tain things in the bill that ought to be 
discussed and brought out on the floor. 
Therefore, I object, Mr. Speaker. 





PENSION FOR MEDAL OF HONOR 
HOLDERS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 845) to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rate of spe- 
cial pension payable to certain persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (b) of section 560 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out 
“, who has attained the age of sixty-five 
years”; and (2) by striking out “, and who 
was honorably discharged from service by 
muster out, resignation, or otherwise’. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 562 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “$10” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100”. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first calendar month which 
begins after the date of its enactment. 


The SPEAKER. Isa second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that this bill may be discussed, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill seeks to increase the pension 
payable to holders of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor from $10 to $100 per 
month and would pay it to any person 
receiving the award regardless of age or 
whether or not they were still on active 
duty. Present requirements permit pay- 
ment if the veteran is 65 or more years 
of age and only if the holder has been 
discharged. 
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The committee believes that this leg- 
islation is fully warranted and thinks 
that any person who has received the 
highest medal awarded by our Govern- 
ment should receive remuneration at an 
amount higher than $10 per month. 
The $100 provided in this bill would be 
in addition to any other pension or com- 
pensation benefits to which the recipi- 
ent might be entitled. 

An identical purpose proposal passed 
the House in the 83d Congress. In the 
84th and 85th Congresses identical bills 
were passed but were not reported by 
the Senate. In the 86th Congress the 
bill was passed in both Houses, but dif- 
ferences between the two versions were 
not resolved. 

There were 297 Medal of Honor holders 
living as of December 31, 1960, and the 
annual cost of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration would be less than $365,000. 

The Senate, in reporting the bill last 
Congress, reduced the age limit to 62, 
provided for a $10 or $100 a month ad- 
ditional payment, excluded retired per- 
sonnel and active duty personnel, per- 
mitted the payment to go to those 
receiving service-connected compensa- 
tion and to those receiving non-service- 
connected pension, but as a practical 
matter the pensioner would have to 
choose between the regular pension and 
the $100-a-month rate. This, in effect, 
would have excluded all veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who were getting 
a pension from receiving any additional 
payment other than the small payment 
of $10. 

The substitute which the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Stack] offered 
at my request as a possible substitute in 
the last Congress set the age limit at 50, 
provided for one rate of $100 a month, 
excluded retired personnel and active 
duty personnel, but would have been pay- 
able to those receiving service-connected 
compensation. So far as non-service- 
connected pension was involved, it would 
have provided for retention of the Sen- 
ate provision, with the exception of the 
aid and attendance cases. These cases 
are individuals who are so helpless or 
blind or nearly so as to need the aid and 
attendance of another person. Most in- 
dividuals in this category were receiving 
$135.45. Under the new pension law, 
Public Law 86-211, some veterans may 
be receiving as much as $170 who are in 
this pitiful condition. The amendment 
which was offered would have paid to 
these individuals $100 in addition. The 
Senate did not consider the proposed 
substitute. I felt then and I feel now 
that the manner in which this bill should 
be passed is in the form presented to the 
House today. 

The report on this bill from the De- 
partment of Defense has not yet been 
received. However, under unanimous 
consent I insert at this point the text of 
the letter dated September 22, 1959, and 
addressed to the senior Senator from 
Virginia, the Honorable Harry F. Byrp, 
which favored the enactment of this bill 
at that time. I know of no reason to 
think that the position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense has changed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1959. 
Hon. Harry Fioop Byrrp, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request to the Secretary of Defense for 
the views of the Department of Defense with 
respect to S. 2422 and H.R. 270, 86th Con- 
gress, identical bills to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to increase the rate of 
special pension payable to certain persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor, and for other 
purposes. The Secretary of Defense has 
delegated to the Department of the Army the 
responsibility for expressing the views of the 
Department of Defense thereon. 

S. 2422 and H.R. 270 would increase from 
$10 to $100 the monthly pension payable to 
holders of the Medal of Honor, permit pay- 
ment at any age instead of the present re- 
quirement of attaining the age of 65 years, 
and pay holders of the Medal of Honor 
whether or not they are on active duty. 

Title 38, United States Code, chapter 15, 
subchapter IV, provides that the name of 
each surviving person who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States during 
any war, who has attaimed the age of 65 
years, has been awarded the Medal of Honor 
for certain acts of conspicuous gallantry or 
intrepidity in action involving actual con- 
flict with an enemy, and has been honorably 
Gischarged, shall, upon application, be en- 
tered and recorded on the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Medal of Honor Roll. Persons 
whose names are entered on such roll are 
Paid a special pension by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration of $10 a month for life. This 
special pension is in addition to any other 
pension or benefit to which the recipient 
may be entitled. 

The Department of the Army on behalf 
of the Department of Defense recommends 
enactment of either S. 2422 or H.R. 270, 86th 
Congress. 

Enactment of either of the bills will not 
affect the budgetary requirements of the 
Department of Defense. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. However, by letter dated Au- 
gust 3, 1959, to the Honorable Harry Fioop 
Byrrp, chairman, Committee on Pinance, the 
Bureau of the Budget opposed enactment of 
the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
HISTORY OF THE MEDAL OF HONOR PREPARED 
BY LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR: STATU- 
TORY AND ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY 
I. Establishment by Congress 

The Medal of Honor, our highest decora- 
tion for valor, was established in the early 
years of the Civil War. A bill passed by 
both Houses of Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln on December 21, 1861, author- 
ized the Secretary of the Navy to prepare 200 
medals which were to be awarded to enlisted 
men of the U.S. Navy “as shall most distin- 
guish themselves by their gallantry in ac- 
tion and other seamanlike qualities during 
the present war.”* The following year the 
President of the United States, in the name 
of Congress, was authorized to make similar 
awards to enlisted men of the U.S. Army “as 


112 Stat. 330. . 
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shall most distinguish themselves by their 
gallantry in action, and other soldierlike 
qualities during the present insurrection.” ? 
In 1863, Congress made officers of the Army 
eligible for the medal but added the qualifi- 
cation that the award would only be made 
to those who “most distinguish themselves 
in action.” * 


II. Standards and procedures of award 
A. 1861-1918 


Between 1861 and 1918 the Army awarded 
2.612 Medals of Honor,‘ and the Navy and 
marines, 735. A number of factors must be 
borne in mind in considering the award of 
the medal during this period. The statutes 
establishing the Medal of Honor were quite 
broad in scope. “Gallantry in action,” 
“seamanlike” and “soldierlike” qualities be- 
ing the sole criteria laid down by Congress 
to govern the award of the medal.’ Such 
language gave authority for awards for non- 
combatant exploits and many such awards 
were made before the legislation was modi- 
fied. The fact that the Medal of Honor was 
the only decoration* given for valor by 
the armed services gave it an “all or nothing 
at all” aspect. The basic fact that there are 
degrees of valor could not be expressed by 
the use of this lone decoration. The diverse 
standards used by individual commanders 
tended to increase the disparity in the types 
of heroism that were recognized by the same 
medal. A comparison of award statistics of 
this era with those of the World Wars may 
indicate, to some extent, the situation that 
resulted. The Army awarded over 2,000 
Medals of Honor in the Civil War (67,058 
men killed in action). In World War II 
(175,407 men killed in action) it awarded 
only 292. During the Indian campaigns (919 
men killed in action) the Army awarded 
about 425 Medals of Honor but in World 
War I (37,568 men killed in action) it gave 
only 95. The Navy, similarly, awarded 66 
Medals of Honor in the Spanish-American 
War (10 killed in action), while in World 
War II (36,950 men killed in action) it 
awarded only 57. 

The quality of the award was of consid- 
erable concern to some officers after the Civil 
War. Former soldiers were making appli- 
cations for Medals of Honor on the basis of 
alleged exploits which had taken place years 
previously and about which they had little 
or no documentation. Likewise, there was 
the tendency of some Officers to recommend 
medals for great numbers of their commands. 
This was noted by Brig. Gen. Alfred A. 
Terry who, in disapproving a large number 
of recommendations for the medal in 1876, 
wrote that it appeared to him that company 
commanders were attempting to award the 
medal to everyone who had “behaved ordi- 
narily well” during an engagement with some 

2Public resolution of July 12, 1862 (12 
Stat. 623, 624). 

3 Act of Mar. 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 744, 751). 

#Including Medals of Honor stricken from 
honor roll in 1916. 

*’The wording of the Navy statute was 
modified slightly in 1901 by making the 
award available to an enlisted man “who 
shall have distinguished himself in battle 
or displayed extraordinary heroism in the 
line of his profession” (act of Mar. 3, 1901 
(31 Stat. 1099)). In 1915 Congress made 
naval officers eligible for the Medal of Honor 
(act of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stat. 931) ). 

*The Certificate of Merit, created in 1847, 
was technically a document rather than a 
decoration. By 1861, it had lost most of its 
meaning. See U.S. Department of the Army, 
“The Medal of Honor of the U.S. Army,” 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1948, p. 5. 
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Indians. “Medals of Honor,’’ the General ex- 
plained, “are not intended for ordinarily good 
conduct, but for conspicuous acts of gallan- 
try.”*? A board set up to examine the re- 
jected recommendations was “of the opinion 
that only such persons should be recom- 
mended for Medals of Honor as displayed in 
the discharge of duty a zeal, energy, and per- 
sonal daring which far exceeded any just 
demand of duty.”* These statements ulti- 
mately became the crux of administrative 
regulations on the subject. Toward the end 
of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th 
century, regulations were promulgated with 
particular emphasis on the problems of de- 
layed applications and evidential standards 
for the award. 

The final legislative development before 
World War I was the creation of a Medal 
of Honor Roll and the payment of $10 a 
month to those medal winners who had at- 
tained the age of 65. The law permitted on 
the roll only those men who had been 
awarded a Medal of Honor “for having in 
action involving actual conflict with an 
enemy distinguished (themselves) conspicu- 
ously by gallantry or intrepidity, at the risk 
of * * * life, above and beyond the call of 
duty.”® The law required that the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy should examine prior 
awards of the Medal of Honor and determine 
which holders were entitled to the benefits 
of the law. A subsequent act” authorized 
the Secretary of War to appoint a board of 
five retired officers who were to conduct the 
examination of the records of past awards. 
If the board found that a holder was not en- 
titled to the Medal of Honor, the War De- 
partment was to strike his name from the 
roll and it would be a misdemeanor for him 
to continue to wear his medal. The board 
found itself in an awkward position, since 
the legislation that had established the medal 
was not nearly as strict as the requirements 
of the 1916 act. Awards which could be jus- 
tified under the Civil War acts often fell 
below the requirements of the later legisla- 
tion. After an unsuccessful attempt had 
been made to get Congress to modify its 
terminology, the board examined all the cases 
that did not appear per se valid. It found 
that 911 persons could not hold the Medal 
of Honor under the 1916 act. Of these, 864 
had been members of the 27th Maine Vol- 
unteer Infantry. This regiment’s enlistment 
was to have expired in June of 1863. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, as an inducement to keep its 
personnel on active duty in a critical time, 
authorized Medals of Honor for those men 
who volunteered to stay on. All but 309 of 
the regiment went home but through some 
inadvertence all of its men were given Medals 
of Honor. In addition to these, 47 other per- 
sons lost their Medals of Honor. Among the 
latter were William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) 
and Mary Walker, a Civil War surgeon and 
the only woman ever to receive the award. 
The Navy took no comparable action and 
maintains it has never taken away a Medal 
of Honor. However, as it will appear later, 
the status of some of its awards for non- 
combatant heroism has been questioned by 
other Government agencies. 


7US. War Department, report of a board 
of officers to examine and report upon appli- 
cations and recommendations for Medals of 
Honor and Certificates of Merit, Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1904, p. 
17. 

8 Ibid. 17-18. 

® Act of Apr. 27, 1916 (39 Stat. 53). 

1%” Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 214). 

“U.S. War Department, General Staff 
Corps and Medals of Honor, Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1919 (66th Cong., 
1st sess., S. Doc. No. 58), pp. 108-478. 
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B. World Wars I and II 


The difficulties encountered in the ad- 
ministration of the 1916 legislation high- 
lighted the need for clarification of the rules 
governing the award of the Medal of Hon- 
or. On July 9, 1918, Congress passed a law 
that set a new legislative standard for the 
Army Medal of Honor. The act authorized 
the President, in the name of the Congress, 
to present “a medal of honor only to each 
person who, while an officer or an enlisted 
man of the Army, shall hereafter, in action 
involving actual conflict with an enemy, dis- 
tinguish himself conspicuously by gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk of his life above 
and beyond the call of duty.” This law re- 
mains in force today as the legislative defini- 
tion and authority for the Army Medal of 
Honor. As a result of congressional realiza- 
tion that the quality of the medal was 
threatened by the lack of secondary awards, 
the act further provided for the establish- 
ment of the Distinguished Service Cross, 
Distinguished Service Medal, and the Silver 
Star and provided additional monthly pay 
for active-duty holders of the decorations. 
The Senate Military Affairs Committee com- 
mented in its report on a similar bill that if 
this had been done in the past the Medal of 
Honor “would have been much more jeal- 
ously guarded than it was for many years.” * 
This act, along with the Navy act in the fol- 
lowing year, was the genesis of what has 
been called the Pyramid of Honor—a hier- 
archy of military decorations with the Medal 
of Honor at the top. 

On February 4, 1919, Congress passed an 
act for the Navy Medal of Honor and estab- 
lished the Distingushed Service Medal and 
the Navy Cross with an extra pay proviso." 
In contrast to the Army legislation, the act 
in some respects caused confusion rather 
than clarification in the award of the Navy 
medal. Though phrased in almost identical 
terms, the Navy Medal of Honor Act did not 
expressly repeal the prior acts governing the 
medal. The Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy interpreted this to mean that the acts 
of 1901* and 1915 were still in effect and 
that the Navy could still award the Medal of 
Honor for extraordinary heroism during non- 
combat duty. The Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury believed that this was not the intent of 
Congress and that the legislation of 1919 
“is to be regarded as a complete substitute 
for the earlier law.” '* The upshot of this 
controversy was the strange situation in 
which the Navy continued to award Medals 
of Honor under earlier legislation, but the 
Treasury refused to pay the gratuities pro- 
vided by these laws. This confusion per- 
sisted until 1942 when Congress amended the 
1919 act and stated that awards for naval 
personnel could be made for noncombat 
heroism.* 

The First World War provided the basic 
administrative standards and award pro- 
cedures which were used in World War II and 
in the Korean conflict. The most important 
development, in this respect, was the estab- 
lishment of a board in France whose func- 
tion it was to review recommendations and 


12 40 Stat. 870. 

“U.S. Congress, report to accompany 
S. 1720, Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1917 (65th Cong., Ist sess., S. Rept. 
No. 73), p. 3. 

14440 Stat. 1056. 

1% Act of Mar. 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1099). 

16 Act of Mar. 3, 1915 (38 Stat. 931). 

“Letter from Judge Advocate General to 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation July 8, 1921, 
citing decision of Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury Dec. 8, 1959 (26 Comp. Dec. 464.) 

1% Act of Aug. 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 743). 
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evidence for the award of the Medal of 
Honor. General Pershing checked the find- 
ings of the board to satisfy himself that 
standards were being maintained. Seventy- 
eight Medals of Honor were awarded in this 
manner. Altogether in World War I, 95 
Medals of Honor were awarded to Army per- 
sonnel and 28 to members of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

In 1921, the Adjutant General took over 
the operating functions in connection with 
Army awards and decorations. A War De- 
partment Decorations Board was established 
in Washington in the same year. The Navy 
Department did away with their Decorations 
Board after World War I. But by 1927, the 
Department was convinced that such a board 
was necessary for the effective supervision 
and standardization of award actions and it 
was reestablished. The time limits for rec- 
ommendations and award of the Medal of 
Honor were extended by Congress in 1922" 
and 1928. 

During the Second World War, there were 
no significant changes in the mechanism for 
awarding the Medal of Honor. In 1943, regu- 
lations were promulgated by the Army which 
called for very detailed information as to the 
circumstances of the exploit and affidavits of 
eyewitnesses -were required. The Decora- 
tions Board ruled in 1944 that every recom- 
mendation for the Medal of Honor must be 
endorsed by the theater commander. Naval 
regulations calle¢ for prompt transmittal 
of Medal of Honor recommendations through 
channels, required at least one eyewitness to 
the action in question, and that the “in- 
dividual must clearly render himself conspic- 
uous above his comrades by an act, the omis- 
sion of which would not subject him to cen- 
sure or criticism for shortcomings or failure 
in the performance of his duty. Incontest- 
able justification will be exacted.”* In 
World War II, awards of the Medal of Honor 
were made to the armed services as follows: 
282 to the Army, 1 to the Coast Guard, 79 
to the Marines, and 57 to Navy personnel. 


C. Korean Conflict and the Present 

The act of Congress, July 9, 1918,* remains 
as the statutory authorization for Army 
awards of the Medal of Honor. Navy and 
Marine awards are authorized by the act of 
Congress of August 7, 1942.% This act is 
basically the same as that for the Army 
except for the inclusion of the phrase “or 
in the line of his profession,” which reinsti- 
tutes the award for noncombat heroism 
which was not authorized by act of Con- 
gress of February 4, 1919.5 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force adminis- 
trative procedures and regulations govern- 
ing the issuance of the award are quite 
similar. Recommendations are made in the 
field and sent, with the affidavits of eyewit- 
nesses and a full exposition of the circum- 
stances surrounding the act, through the 
chain of command to the respective head- 
quarters in Washington. There they are re- 
ferred to the appropriate Decorations Board 
and upon Board approval are sent to the 
President for his signature. Time limits 
have been established for the recommenda- 
tion and award of Medals of Honor. The 
recommendations for the Army award must 


1 Act of Apr. 7, 1922 (42 Stat. 493). 

” Act of May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 747). 

71U.S. War Department. Army Regulations 
600-45. Personnel: Decorations. September 
22, 1943. 

2U.S. Navy Department. General Instruc- 
tions and Policies Relative to Decorations 
and Medals. Washington, Dec. 18, 1944, n.p. 
mimeo. 1 

*3 40 Stat. 870. 

* 56 Stat. 743. 

*% 40 Stat. 1056. 
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be made within 2 years of the date of the 
heroic act, and the award must be 
made within 3 years of the act. Navy 
and Marine Medals of Honor must be rec- 
ommended within 3 years of the act and 
awarded within 5. The requirement for the 
Air Force award is that the recommendation 
be made within 2 years of the act. In 1950 
Congress granted an additional period for the 
recommendations for World War II acts of 
heroism.” This period expired on May 2, 
1951, as did the additional period for making 
awards on these recommendations on June 
2, 1952. All provisions of law pertaining to 
extra pay for decorations, with minor excep- 
tion, were repealed by act of Congress on 
October 12, 1949.77 Up to June 10, 1954, the 
Army had announced the award of 71 Medals 
of Honor, the Air Force 4, the Navy 6, and 
the Marines 42 in the Korean fighting. 


Ill. Special legislation 


From time to time Congress has seen fit 
to pass special acts authorizing the Presi- 
dent to bestow a Medal of Honor on some 
specified individual. A few examples of those 
who received their Medals of Honor in this 
manner are Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, our Unknown Soldier, 
and those of some of our allies in World 
War I. This legislation has taken various 
forms, e.g., joint resolutions, private and 
public bills. The President authorized the 
award of Medals of Honor to the Belgian and 
Rumanian Unkown Soldiers by War Depart- 
ment general order. 


IV. Design 


The Civil War Medals of Honor were de- 
signed by Christian Schussel and engraved 
by Anthony C. Paquet. “‘ * * * the star- 
shaped medal of bronze shows the figure of 
Minerva (the Union), wise in the industries 
of peace and war.’ Encircled by the stars of 
the 34 States of 1861, she holds in her left 
hand the fasces (badge of authority). The 
shield in her right hand is driving off the 
serpents held by the crouching figure of Dis- 
cord, referred to in a letter of May 6, 1862, 
from the Director of the Mint as, ‘the foul 
spirit of secession and rebellion.’”* The 
Army medal was attached to a ribbon of 13 
vertical stripes, alternating red and white, 
by a small metal American eagle standing on 
crossed cannons. The Navy medal was at- 
tached to a similarly colored ribbon by a 
small anchor. The ribbon was changed in 
1897 for both Medals of Honor and had pro- 
gressively larger stripes from the center out 
of white, blue, and red. 

In 1904, Congress authorized 3,000 Army 
Medals of Honor of a new design. In order 
that civilian organizations would not copy 
the new medal, a common practice in the 
past, General Gillespie, the designer, took 
out a patent on the medal and presented it 
to the Secretary of War. The medal is “a 
gold finished bronze star, one point down, 
1%.6 inches in diameter with rays terminat- 
ing in trefoils, surrounded by a laurel 
wreath in green enamel, suspended by two 
links from a bar bearing the inscription 
‘Valor’ and surrounded by an eagle grasping 
laurel leaves in one claw and arrows in the 
other. In the center of the star is the head 
of Minerva surrounded by the inscription 
‘United States of America.’ Each ray of the 
star bears an oak leaf in green enamel.” # 
This medal is still used by the Army. The 
only change since 1904 has been in the 


2° Act of May 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 103). 

7 63 Stat. 838-839. 

*°U.S. Navy Department, Medal of Honor, 
1861-1949, Washington (?), 1950, p. 2. 

2U.S. Department of Army, Army Regula- 
tions No. 600-45, Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment. Printing Office, June 27, 1950, p. 8. 
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ribbon. The ribbon of 1904 was blue with 13 
white stars and was pinned on the chest. 
During the Second World War, it was 
changed to a blue neck ribbon. “The medal 
is suspended by a hook to a ring fastened 
behind the eagle. The hook is attached to 
a light-bilue moired silk neckband, 1%%¢ 
inches in width and 21% inches in length, 
behind a square pad in the center made 
of the ribbon with the corners turned in. 
On the ribbon bar are 13 white stars ar- 
ranged in the form of a triple chevron, con- 
sisting of 2 chevrons of 5 stars and 1 chev- 
ron of 3 stars.”* The Air Force uses the 
same type of ribbon and medal as the Army. 

In 1913, the Navy changed to the blue rib- 
bon with the stars, and in 1919 adopted a 
new medal. “It is in the form of a cross, 
and in the center of the obverse there is a 
small octagonal design bearing the Great 
Seal of the United States, surrounded by the 
words ‘United States Navy * * * 1917-1918’ 
and is in gold. The ribbon suspends from 
a bar with the word ‘Valor’”.* In the Sec- 
ond World War the Navy returned to the 
original Civil War medal design and adopted 
the Army neck ribbon. 


V. Presentation 


“Whenever practicable, all persons to whom 
the Medal of Honor has been awarded will be 
ordered or invited to Washington, D.C., 
where presentation will be made by the 
President.” The President, within his dis- 
cretion, may personally present posthumous 
awards to the next of kin of a Medal of 
Honor winner. If the President does not 
make the presentation, it will be made by 
someone acting as his personal representa- 
tive. The presentation ceremonies are to be 
simple and without troops or music. 


APPENDIX A 
Awards of the Medal of Honor 


Army}|Navy|Marines| Coast} Air 


Guard|Force! 

















Civil War....._. 1,200 | 310 Ot Rowadaiontsmiodindions 
Hg oti 416 | 117 © Bison inn bi 
Spanish Ameri- 
ek 66 
1898-1917_.._..__- 7 136 
World War L____. 95 21 
1918-41 2__.._____- 8 15 
World War II_...| 292 57 
Korea (as of 
June 10, 1954) _ - 71 6 ae 4 
yee 3 2,187, 728 235 1 4 





1 Medal winners in Air Corps in World War I and IT 


are included in Army figures. 

2A - Greely and Charles A. Lindbergh 
awarded between World War I and World War II, 

3 Awards to Unknown Soldiers one each to: Belgium; 
Great Britain; France; Italy; Rumania; United States, 
World Wars I, I, and Korea, 


Sources: U.S. Department of the Army, ‘‘The Medal 
of Honor of the United States Army,’’ Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948 (app. II). U.S. 
Navy Department, Medal of Honor, 1861-1949, Wash- 
ington (?) 1950, p. 307. For Medal of Honor winners in 
Korean conflict: Awards Branch, Department of the Air 
Force; Medals and Award Division, Department of 
the Navy; Decorations and Awards Unit, Department 
of the Army. 


APPENDIX B 


The following is the order of precedence 
for military decorations of the United States, 


%* Thid. 

%1 Morgan, J. McDowell, Military Medals and 
Insignia of the United States, Glendale, 
Calif., Griffin-Patterson Publishing Co., 1941, 
p. 37. 

%2U.S. Department of Army. Army Regu- 
lations No. 600-45, Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, June 27, 1950, p. 6. 
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based on degrees of valor and meritorious 
achievement, and the date each medal was 
established : 
US. Army: 
. Medal of Honor (1862) 
. Distinguished Service Cross (1918). 
Distinguished Service Medal (1918). 
Silver Star (1918) .* 
Legion of Merit (1942). 
Distinguished Flying Cross (1926). 
Soldier’s Medal (1926). 
. Bronze Star (1942). 
. Aid Medal (1942). 
10. Commendation Ribbon (1945). 
11. Purple Heart (1782). 
U.S. Navy and Marine Corps: 
. Medal of Honor (1861). 
. Navy Cross (1919). 
. Distinguished Service Medal (1919). 
. Silver Star (1942). 
. Legion of Merit (1942). 
Distinguished Flying Cross (1926). 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal (1942). 
Bronze Star (1942). 
. Air Medal (1942). 
10. Purple Heart (1782). 
U.S. Air Force: Same as Army. 
Medals for civilians: 
1. Medal for Merit (1942). 
2. Medal of Freedom (1945). 
FREDERICK B. ARNER, 
American Law Division. 


OM ARMA PSO m 


CONHRT PRON 


JUNE 25, 1954. 


Medal of Honor recipients 





i 























| Ofi- En- War- 
cers listed rant Total 

men officers 
CO tana a 68 112 1 | i8l 
I tee 42 leet | 61 
Air Force__....-- 13 re 5 226 | 15 
Marine Corps...-| 35 13 3 | 51 
Total_... 158 146 4 | 308 
= — — — —— ee — —————————————————————— — 
| Re- | Pen- Com- Is10 Medal 
| tired sion | pensa- | of Honor 

pay | tion Award 
apiy.... =~ 22 puebteas is Sot aenr-aiaives 
NOP sc ics nacce 32 |.. a Ew . 
Air Force_..-..-- Ot sehskae. i 3 |---------- 
Marine ope M6 j.-2-.-.--]-=------] = : 
Total__...- 71 |... Ph 
eae SR ae es ood 
Age 

Youngest} Oldest | Average 
DIB ssctgrive it pein oekiws 27 88 44.1 
ee iatinwicnetvncmae 28 85 61.0 
i pened 30 70 49.8 
Marine Corps. .-----.-- 29 85 47.8 
Overall average ___|__- nnenefannone be 51.3 


| 


1The present medal itself was not author- 
ized until 1942. 


Nore.—Regulations: U.S. Department of 
the Air Force. Air Force Regulation No. 30— 
14. Washington, May 21, 1953. (With AFR 
30-14A, Apr. 8, 1954.) 

U.S. Department of the Army. Army Reg- 
ulations No. 600-45. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, June 27, 1950, 37 
pages. 

US. Navy Department, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. Decorations, medals, ribbons, 
and badges of the U.S. Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, 1861-1948. 
Washington, 1950 (?) 192 pages (MARCORPS 
DLD-298-vep; BUPERS Al10-3, Pers—B4b- 
MAC /rlo). 
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Age distribution Number | Life expect- 


| 
ancy 
| Years 
30 or below--.-.--- 10 49.5 
EE EE ee eee 91 35. 6 
tl anata es Gein 86 26.9 
ee 25 19.1 
i tiivtaacashect 4s powen 42 12.8 
hPa ap Pa ee eters 35 7.8 
4.4 


BRON OGRIS wniiicontuitencvdend 19 
7 pou...-. 








Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that there seems to be no one 
here from the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I yield back the time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





NEW MODIFIED LIFE PLAN FOR 
NSLI POLICYHOLDERS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 856) to amend section 704 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit 
the conversion or exchange of policies of 
national service life insurance to a new 
modified life plan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That effec- 
tive July 1, 1962, section 704 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended (1) by in- 
serting “(a)” immediately before “Insur- 
ance”; and (2) by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator may promulgate a policy of par- 
ticipating insurance may be converted to or 
exchanged for insurance issued under this 
subsection on a modified life plan. Insur- 
ance issued under this subsection shall be 
on the same terms and conditions as the in- 
surance which it replaces, except (1) the 
premium rates for such insurance shall be 
based on the 1958 Commissioners Standard 
Ordinary Table of Mortality and interest at 
the rate of 3 per centum per annum; (2) all 
cash, loan, paid-up, and extended values 
shall be based on the 1958 Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mortality and 
interest at the rate of 3 per centum per an- 
num; and (3) at the end of the day preced- 
ing the sixty-fifth birthday of the insured 
the face value of the modified life insurance 
policy or the amount of extended term insur- 
ance thereunder shall be automatically re- 
duced by one-half thereof, without any re- 
duction in premium. 

“(c) Under such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator may promulgate, a policy of 
nonparticipating insurance may be con- 
verted to or exchanged for insurance issued 
under this subsection on a modified life 
plan. Insurance issued under this subsection 
shall be on the same terms and conditions 
as the insurance which it replaces, except 
that (1) term insurance issued under section 
621 of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940 shall be deemed for the purposes 
of this subsection to have been issued under 
section 723(b) of this title; and (2) at the 
end of the day preceding the sixty-fifth 
birthday of the insured the face value of the 
modified life insurance policy or the amount 
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of extended term insurance thereunder shall 
be automatically reduced by one-half 
thereof, without any reduction in premium. 
Any person eligible for insurance under sec- 
tion 722(a) of this title may be granted a 
modified life insurance policy under this 
subsection which, subject to exception (2) 
above, shall be issued on the same terms and 
conditions specified in section 722(a). 

“(d) Any insured whose modified life in- 
surance policy is in force by payment or 
waiver of premiums on the day before his 
sixty-fifth birthday may upon written ap- 
plication and payment of premiums made 
before such birthday be granted National 
Service Life Insurance, on an ordinary life 
plan, without physical examination, in an 
amount of not less than $500, in multiples of 
$250, but not in excess of one-half of the face 
amount of the modified life insurance policy 
in force on the day before his sixty-fifth 
birthday. Insurance issued under this sub- 
section shall be effective on the sixty-fifth 
birthday of the insured. The premium rate, 
cash, loan, paid-up, and extended values on 
the ordinary life insurance issued under this 
subsection shall be based on the same mor- 
tality tables and interest rates as the insur- 
ance issued under the modified life policy. 
Settlements on policies involving annuities 
on insurance issued under this subsection 
shall be based on the same mortality or an- 
nuity tables and interest rates as such settle- 
ments on the modified life policy. If the 
insured is totally disabled on the day before 
his sixty-fifth birthday and premiums on his 
modified life insurance policy are being 
waived under section 712 of this title or he 
is entitled on that date to waiver under such 
section he shall be atuomatically granted 
the maximum amount of insurance author- 
ized under this subsection and premiums on 
such insurance shall be waived during the 
continuous total disability of the insured.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a _ second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the minority, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to point out that these bills 
were passed out of the committee unani- 
mously. The minority side was advised 
of this, and they promised that they 
would have somebody on the floor. 

This bill, to be effective July 1, 1962, 
seeks to provide a modified life plan for 
the term policyholders of national 
service life insurance. 

Under existing term insurance con- 
tracts, the premium rates increase each 
5 years. When advanced ages are 
reached the premium rates are prohibi- 
tive; in many instances veterans who 
have maintained their policies on this 
basis have paid more in premiums than 
the face value of the policy. 

The committee recently had called to 
its attention the case of a veteran, age 
78, who has to pay an annual premium of 
$1,200 on a $10,000 policy. An even more 
flagrant example is that of a well-known 
high-ranking officer of World War I who 
allegedly paid $21,000 for a $10,000 policy. 
However, since insurance is a contract, 
no relief can be given in this matter 
short of an appropriation which would 
literally run into billions of dollars. 

Therefore, the committee recommends 
this legislation which would permit the 
premium rates to remain constant but at 
age 65 would require a 50-percent reduc- 
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tion in the face value of the policy. 
However, at that age the veteran could 
continue the protection if he wishes to do 
so by paying the premium for the at- 
tained age. 

An identical purpose bill passed the 
House in the 86th Congress. However, 
due to a Senate amendment, which was 
not finally resolved, the proposal was not 
finally disposed of. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors 
this proposal and indicates that the first- 
year administrative cost would be $258,- 
000, and the first 5-year cost would be 
$799,000. 

All of the veterans’ organizations are 
in favor of this proposal and I hope it 
can be enacted into law as soon as pos- 
sible. When this has occurred the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will circularize to 
the approximately 3 million World War 
II term policyholders in an effort to ac- 
quaint them with the benefits of this new 
program and to encourage them to con- 
vert their policies to it. 

Mr. VAN .ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.VAN ZANDT. What changes have 
been made in the bill in comparison with 
last year’s bill that did not receive the 
approval of the House? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There have 
been no changes. There was an amend- 
ment tacked on in the other body, which 
we did not accept. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In other words, the 
amendment that the other body attached 
to the bill last year is not in the bill be- 
fore us today? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
man is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, 
back the time on this side. 


The gentle- 


I yield 
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The SPEAKER. The question is: 
Will the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ADDITIONAL PAY FOR MANAGERS 
AND DIRECTORS OF PROFES- 
SIONAL SERVICES AT VA MEDICAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 858) to amend section 4111 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect 
to the salary of managers and directors 
of professional services of veterans’ hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries, and centers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection 4111(b) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: “Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the per annum rate of salary 
of each individual serving as a manager of 
a hospital, domiciliary, or center shall be 
$17,700; and that of each individual serving 
as a director of professional services at a 
hospital, domiciliary, or center shall be 
$17,450.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill sets the annual salary of a Vet- 
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erans’ Administration hospital manager 
at $17,700 and that of the director of 
professional services at $17,450. 

Today the salary and rates vary but 
the net result of this bill, should it be 
enacted into law, is that the manager 
would receive $500 more than the pro- 
fessional personnel under his jurisdic- 
tion and supervision and the director of 
professional services would receive $250 
more. 

Legislation of this nature is neces- 
sary due to the fact that Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration doctors who are approved 
by a specialty board receive, in addition 
to their base pay, a 15-percent specialty 
allowance. Thus, their total pay may 
run as high as $17,200 and, in many in- 
stances, this results in the manager, who 
is responsible for the overall operations 
of the hospital, being paid a lesser sum. 

The committee believes that the over- 
all responsibility in management of such 
an installation warrants this additional 
salary and believes that the enactment 
of this bill would be in the best interest 
of the personnel in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that the increased cost would 
amount to approximately $510,000. 

An identical purpose bill passed the 
House in the second session of the 86th 
Congress but time did not permit the 
other body to give it consideration. I 
believe this bill is in the interest of 
sound management policy and for that 
reason the committee has again re- 
ported the proposal. 

I have obtained a listing of the sal- 
aries of the managers and directors of 
professional services of the several VA 
hospitals and I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the Recorp, this 
information. 


Annual salary of VA hospital managers and directors, professional services, fiscal year 1961 


! 











Manager Director, }, Manager Direetor, 
| Sete ted elites i E ito sas ij profes- 
Station | sional Station sional 
Physician] Nonphy-| services || | Physician} Nonphy-| services 
| sician i sician 
ad taleniaienipenaiinadapeiardeotitoniintomnarts | mehtbac ph dati ataa lh lan i SRES O  Tle ealtiacleteta etcah esl aan ancatha ee Tee eee ee Xe 
| 
NP HOSPITALS | NP HOSPITALS—continued 
American Lake, Wash. ........--- Ree BR Tes. ccong $17, 200 || Topeka, Kans_-...... Saami’ neneene--teenwene) *SMAMOD Bactert od $17, 200 
See GROeny PEON Soo i ch ia deak.ie 17, 200 |. ye ey A ee oe es ee 174 OO diss sane ces 7, 200 
Ss DES ie tathanins sepa nn annaiinimntignemeiguen=~—piit 4 hig mis = eeaeines OT GED) “eee; MIs 555.3) aod ~<a s se es LAL Bape Paucescuces 17, 200 
a nn eens eane ane ents canting (4) TEE, Bihkkcancenngcnedencoubhsadudaibaliemeeamens ye eee 17, 200 
SIP ONLI) =- 000.0. 2. -dsdcue sot wace- kbd 7, we 1....---..- 17, 200 
I at aca isn ouiaieinomisnicn maim otrtimesiin Hise . pee y altimote, MG.............--.0s<-----45-- 9 WOO fae kcases 3 
NS 20S Sat de needs sk nodacddductcae ead 17, 9 h.- data. 17, 200 || Brecksville, Ohio. See Brecksville (NP). ‘ 
Denville, tt bbeeendnncedpendndccbncesconnanenncsneeess ” bo seenscnnse 3 7s Cee stay oo nner eens ecewnnen--20--------0----]---------- a ve. 
isis in Ben onnat oon op Ea apelin > mstie POMI, N.Y nk nnn Si eel inc dn enenbade sor escacn > 17, 
Fort Lyon, Colo--_........-- Soelave tied awdas stn 17 SE len cdieane () Excelsior Springs, Mo, See Wadsworth (G.M.&S8.). 
Fort Meade, 8. Dak............--------------- 215,080 |--..--.... 956, 600.1) LAnertNtth CIEL. onan neonon asks ve. ps-remideneeninstiitene _.| 15,030 15,030 
NE BENE i tccinc wns tiietontohastenceprasennecanienn«-inigts’ / GREE i Rien UL SUMED « dinitivitnnssiana--gageselenaiss-aeimeen teenie 17, 200 17, 200 
ROE OM a cocnennnaseecdecetus igh att Ahan 17,200 1) Outwoed, RY. .....-- 222.2... cass eh Le 15, 030 ) 
I, MOUPMLIS o. ciuaulitdsccadudiadiedctassciebe (YES feiiwlveda 2 15,030 |} Rutland Heights, Mass_..........--- . 15, 030 15, 537 
I he ae al aida ehh 17, 90D ican sind 2 15,030 |} San Fernando, Calif.....-...--... 15, 030 15, 030 
a ne ata dere ee Soe 07 Be Nenavtenctindl 2 15,030 
a RIOHA Cs esti... cS. Sete, Beet ce ere 16, 295 ay we ans aa G.M. & 8. HOSPITALS i iat pie 
BEE eset Hewerinaierp bible otnetsnndiineuiatehtcede DON Godin centiad 7, PNY; OT. Ein 2s 8d chien acon pen eg bunet sesh OO 5, 
NNN ee eee ee eee me tdgtn sae et enT Bip is bacus sees 2 35. O00 Ti. Alemmantte, NN DEOR a accccccconremo seen sresaeeeal 216,080 |...-.----. 2 13, 510 
ON, IE hcl abl addbadncnskhs odabeemaabinueie 1G, We Newidekeene BT, SOE tt DE BANG, «dels onnncccacaccsvcsedaseadbatbes Bj SOO Vntbnnkctuse 2 15, 030 
IR INI sos kn bins chiding tanh heeba ne aibay<<sa5ue 15, 030 () POON, Bh apis icn  octsn ne niet nk lle as 15,030 | 2? 15,030 
SINDEN DEOQORS 65 ug stn estan cenavunebieusasades ik | a D5, O00 Fh DOO OE i sh daA.0 nw coc ncsenncacenanaaeeenl 215,000 |.......-.. 2 15, 030 
North Little Rock, Ark. See Little Rock (G.M. &8.). le ST IO « ot B.. cocannvnncecsasasetuemaiaane A 3S eee 2 15,030 
ENE Giewucdccbcacdeh udwucducttipeguhinaampill 17, Wee tin dases~ cn 8 2 PON eer ae A eee 15, 790 
ND GINO oss cnscusudoassdkudatsdadsisiccan TIN ncaa 16,008 Ti Acme. Ge. 253066t25, 55. ..cnsane--peeeeeeans , 7 Sas 17, 200 
STE INE, MS on 5. odsdil a cdcihab dienes cn ntwied TF, SE i bite decs sin a 17, 200i] Babette IY icie~ -ecnnigeanneccedn casnadkscdbbilinn vee 7365, CBT (4) 
es dbegnaponeaiecnsen 7, 200 | - io A S28. 4S. ay ae: ee ee eee 15, 030 2 15, 030 
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Salisbury, N.O........--. salisinne cipniniin den teatammnab alae SE Atetcananen > 4 Ap Seem s5 the eo) ery » 
OMENS 6 2co82..s.csucuideuleidcaclwelens = d 17, SOO) odai inne 215, 030 |} Biloxi, Miss. See Gulfport (NP). 
Sheridan Wyo EE PST ELIT 17,200 |-.....-.-- 2 13, 250 || Birmingham, Ala...........-....-------------------- 17, 200 .......... 17, 200 
ne re wee aene 17, 90 |...-..---- 17 G00 Tf Wate BE... ...-0001---i1b04.- Caoeo Lice. ete 315,030 | — 15, 537 
POGUE CN a Sen dates bschnlb Lbs sch sudsiicasteks 7, Gee Se bicw as. 17) SUD 0h UMANF EWE Fis. i oo ss os inne idee edi ienen ace 5,030 | 215,030 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Annual salary of VA hospital managers and directors, professional services, fiscal year 1961 
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Manager Director, | i eee Manager Director, 
profes- || profes- 
Station sional Station sional 
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ae siclan’ i} | sician 
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i Position vacant Dee. 31, 1960. 
2 Nondiplomate physician. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How much does this bill 
raise the managers? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
than $500. 

Mr. GROSS. Not more than $500? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the time on the minority side. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill? 

The question was taken; and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have permission to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter 
on each of the preceding bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


Not more 





3 Manager under Department of Veterans Benefits jurisdiction. 


ADJUSTMENT OF FUNDS AVAILABLE 
FOR FARM OPERATING LOANS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
1822) to adjust the amount of funds 
available to section 21(b) of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of section 21(b) of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1007(b)), is amended by 
striking the words “10 per centum” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “25 per 
centum”’. 


The SPEAKER. Is a_ second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Will the gentleman 
explain the bill? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
changes the limit on the percentage of 
operating loan funds of the Farmers 
Home Administration which may be 
used for loans in excess of $10,000. At 
the present time, we cannot use more 
than 10 percent of the total amounts 
available for these larger loans. This 
bill would raise that percentage to 25 
percent. It does not change the amount 
of money which can be used. It does 
not change the appropriation. The 
House passed this bill last year as a part 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, which passed this House but did not 
pass the other body. This bill passed the 
committee by unanimous vote. A bill 
identical to this was introduced by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE] 
and I think I can say it has the support 
of both sides. 

The Department has sent us a letter 
saying that they had no more funds to 
make operating loans in excess of $10,- 
000. The percentage of larger loans 
necessarily increases as the years go by, 
and we must have a larger percentage of 
this money available for those loans or 
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we are out of the business of providing 
operating loans under the FHA. 

I know of no objection on the part of 
the House, and there was no objection 
in the committee. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and is identical to 
H.R. 2258, introduced by our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Maine (Mr. McINTIRE!, who is the rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Conservation and Credit. 

Under present law there is a 10-per- 
cent ceiling on the amount of Farmers 
Home Administration operating loan 
funds which can be used to finance out- 
standing indebtedness for farmers from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 

This bill simply raises the percentage 
to 25 percent. In other words, it allows 
Farmers Home Administration to use 25 
percent of its operating loan funds for 
this class of loans. It does not change 
the present limit of $20,000 on any one 
individual loan. 

The bill is necessary because of the ex- 
panding credit needs of our modern agri- 
culture. More and more farmers find it 
necessary to borrow more than $10,000 
for operating expenses. The bill in- 
volves no extra cost, just a shift in em- 
phasis in the program to meet a current 
credit need. A similar provision was in- 
cluded in the Allott-Cooley-FHA bill 
which passed the House last year. 

Nineteen States are expected to face 
operating difficulties under present law 
unless this bill is passed. My State of 
Iowa is not one of these States. The 
States affected are: Maine, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Missouri, New York, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Georgia, 
and Arkansas. This bill will assist farm- 
ers in these States and should be en- 
acted. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I sincerely hope the Congress 
will see fit to pass favorably on this bill 
(H.R. 1822), the purpose of which is to 
adjust the amount of funds available 
for farm operating loans. 

The farmers of this Nation, as we all 
know, are caught in a cost-price squeeze. 
The cost of farming has increased 
rapidly and substantially over the past 
few years. The demands for mechaniza- 
tion, the additional cost of farm equip- 
ment and farm supplies, and, in fact, 
all of the costs with which a farmer finds 
himself confronted have increased. The 
demands for loans from farmers whose 
credit needs exceed $10,000 has gone up 
by leaps and bounds. Unless this legis- 
lation is enacted, many of the farmer 
applicants for loans will be unable to 
obtain the credit necessary for the op- 
eration of their farms this year. 

I compliment the Committee on Agri- 
culture for their good work in bringing 
this legislation to the floor. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 1822? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PROVIDING TEMPORARY EXTEN- 
SION OF RAILROAD UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 5075) to 
provide temporary extended railroad un- 
employment insurance benefits, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the bill to the House? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 5075 
is a bill to provide for a temporary ex- 
tension of railroad unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. It was approved unani- 
mously by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on March 3. It 
has the support of railroad management, 
railroad labor, and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. The President urged the 
Congress to pass such legislation in his 
message to the Congress on February 6. 
The bill provides similar benefits to 
those provided for workers in other in- 
dustries by H.R. 4806, the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1961, which passed the House on 
March 1. The latter bill does not cover 
railroad workers. 

PROVISIONS OF BILL 


Under the committee bill, any railroad 
employee who has after June 30, 1960, 
and before April 1, 1962, exhausted his 
right to unemployment benefits under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act would be eligible for extended unem- 
ployment benefits for days of unemploy- 
ment not exceeding 65 days and not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate 50 percent of 
the total amount of unemployment 
benefits payable to him in the benefit 
year in which he last exhausted his 
rights before making his first claim un- 
der this legislation. The bill primarily 
affects railroadmen with less than 10 
years of service, but it would also benefit 
some men with 10 or more years of 
service. 

The Members of the House will recall 
that, in 1959 legislation was enacted— 
Public Law 86-28—to provide, among 
other things, an extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits for railroad 
workers. Under that law, an employee 
with less than 10 years of service, who, 
after June 30, 1957, had exhausted his 
rights to normal unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, became eligible for a tem- 
porary extension of unemployment bene- 
fits for days of unemployment, not ex- 
ceeding 65, which occurred on and after 
June 19, 1958, and before April 1, 1959. 
This provision, of course, is no longer 
effective. 
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An employee with 10 or more years of 
service who has exhausted his rights 
to normal unemployment insurance 
benefits becomes eligible under that law 
for an extended benefit period, on a per- 
manent basis. The duration of such ex- 
tended benefit period has been, first, 7 
successive periods of 14 days each, but 
limited to 65 days of unemployment, for 
an employee with 10, but less than 15, 
years of service; and, second, 13 succes- 
sive periods of 14 days each, but limited 
to 130 days of unemployment, for an em- 
ployee with 15 or more years of service. 
I want to emphasize here the word 
“successive.” 

Under the bill which the House is 
considering today, every railroad em- 
ployee who has exhausted his rights to 
normal unemployment insurance bene- 
fits after June 30, 1960, and before April 
1, 1962, would be eligible to an extended 
benefit period for days of unemployment 
not exceeding 65—subject of course, to 
the earnings limitation mentioned 
above—whether such days of unemploy- 
ment are successive or intermittent. 
Hence some men with 10 or more years 
of service, who would otherwise receive 
less than 65 days of extended benefits 
under present law, would become eligible 
under the proposed legislation for addi- 
tional days of unemployment outside the 
extended benefit period. 

The amount of the daily benefit rates 
payable under this legislation would be 
the same as those specified under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Other provisions of that act would also 
apply to these extended benefits. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Railroad employment has declined 
sharply in recent months and is now 
at the lowest level since 1900. In Janu- 
ary 1959 the number employed in the 
railroad industry was 947,000. In Janu- 
ary 1961 this number had declined to 
832,000. In January 1959 claimants for 
railroad unemployment benefits totaled 
123,000. In January 1961 there were 
127,000 claimants. 

Through January 1961 over 250,000 
railroad employees had drawn unem- 
ployment benefits in the benefit year 
beginning July 1, 1960. Of these about 
20,000 had exhausted their benefit rights. 
It is estimated that over 50,000 will ex- 
haust their benefit rights by June 30, 
1961. Approximately the same number 
will exhaust their benefit rights during 
the period July 1, 1961, through March 
31, 1962. 

This legislation will help these individ- 
uals and their families and help to over- 
come the effect of the current recesssion. 

FINANCING 


The bill authorizes the transfer of 
funds from the Treasury to the railroad 
unemployment insurance account in 
amounts required to meet the cost of 
the temporary extended benefits. These 
loans would be repaid without interest. 

The bill increases the contribution 
rate payable by the railroads under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
by one-fourth of 1 percent on compensa- 
tion paid in 1962 and 1963 in order to 
provide additional revenue to repay 
these loans. This additional tax will 
yield approximately $21,500,000 during 
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the 2 years in which it will be in effect 
and should approximately equal the 
anticipated expenditures arising under 
this legislation. 

TI urge the House to pass this bill. 

As part of my remarks I should like to 
include a joint communication from the 
Association of American Railroads and 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, and a telegram from the Railroad 
Retirement Board in support of this 
legislation: 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 

Washington, D.C., March 3, 1961. 

Hon. OrEN Hares, 

, Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

' DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We, the Association 
of American Railroads and the Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Association, favor, and urge 
the prompt enactment of, the bill H.R. 5075, 
providing temporary extended railroad un- 
employment insurance benefits, which you 
introduced March i, and which is pending 
before your committee. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR THE BILL 


: The extension on a temporary basis of un- 
employment benefits for railroadmen, as this 
bill would provide, is very much needed. 
Some 20,000 railroadmen who are now out 
of work have exhausted all the regular un- 
employment benefits due them under the 
Raiiroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Something must be done in this business 
recession to help them for they have little 
chance now of returning to work and obtain- 
ing the money required for their needs and 
their families. 

-President Kennedy, in his message to the 
House, dated February 6, 1961, stated that: 
“Unemployment compensation provides un- 
employed workers with necessary purchasing 
power. When this compensation is exhaust- 
ed the purchasing power ceases. This has 
@ serious impact not only on the worker and 
his family, but on the economic health of 
the entire economy. The costs and effects 
of mass unemployment arising from a na- 
tional recession clearly reach across State 
lines. The problem is national in scope, and 
the Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility for taking action as soon as possible 
to meet it. That is why I propose this tem- 
porary program as a first step.” 

The present railroad unemployment in- 
surance system has, since May 1959, provided 
for extensions of unemployment benefits for 
some unemployed beyond the regular period 
of 130 days (26 weeks). The extension, how- 
ever, covers only the longtime railroad 
workers: those with 10 or more (up to 15) 
years of railroad service get a 65-day exten- 
sion, and those with 15 or more years of 
railroad service get a 130-day extension. 
Railroad employees with less than 10 years 
of railroad service, however, get no extension 
at all, though, of course, under the seniority 
systems in effect on the railroads they are 
the first to be laid off when work is short 
and the last to be returned to service. Pro- 
vision was made in 1959 for a temporary 
extension of 65 days (13 weeks) unemploy- 
ment benefits for these less-than-10-year 
men following the allowance of a like exten- 
sion in 1958 to nonrailroad workers generally, 
but that provision is no longer effective. 

Employment conditions now are even 
worse for railroad workers than they were 
then. ' Railroad employment is now lower 
than it has ever been in this century. About 
20,000 railroadmen have already exhausted 
rights .to regular unemployment benefits. 
The Director of Research of the Railroad 
Retirement Board estimates that over 50,000 
will exhaust benefit rights in this benefit 
year. 
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The experts of the Railroad Retirement 
Board have estimated that some _ 60,000 
claimants would receive benefits under the 
proposed legislation. Such payments would 
do much to help the families of the unem- 
ployed railroadmen and help business. 

Through the end of January over 250,000 
railroad employees had drawn benefits in 
the current fiscal year (started July 1, 1960), 
and of these about 20,000 had exhausted 
benefit rights. It is estimated that over 
50,000 will exhaust benefit rights in this 
fiscal year, and that another 50,000 exhaus- 
tions will occur in the following year by 
March 31, 1962. 

The Board estimates 50,000 exhaustions in 
1960-61 and about the same number in 
1961-62. However, this total for the 2 bene- 
fit years of 100,000 exhaustions will represent 
an estimated 80,000 different individuals. 
About one-half, or 40,000, will be under- 
10-year employees who would benefit by 
the new legislation. The other 40,000, who 
are employees with 10 or more years of serv- 
ice, will draw extended benefits under the 
present law. Of these, about one-half, or 
20,000 would benefit by the new legislation 
in that under present law they will receive 
less than 65 days of extended benefits, while 
under the new legislation they would be 
eligible for additional days of unemployment 
outside the extended benefit period fixed by 
present law. 

Employment in the railroad industry con- 
tinues to decline. In January 1959 the in- 
dustry employed 947,000 employees; in Jan- 
uary 1960 the number declined to 917,000; 
in December 1960 the number declined to 
879,000; and in January 1961 to 832,000. 

It is difficult to estimate at this time the 
extent to which employment in the railroad 
industry will decline further. As stated 
above, the bill would provide temporary un- 
employment insurance benefits to some 
60,000 railroad employees, and this alone 
justifies immediate enactment of the bill 
under which railroad workers would receive 
the same consideration as other workers of 
the Nation for temporary unemployment 
benefits. These benefits will be financed by 
a temporary increase of one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent in the rate of contribution required to 
be paid on compensation paid in the years 
1962 and 1963. 

Respectfully yours, 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 

Daniet P. Loomis, President. 

RaILway Labor EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION, 

G. E. Lemcuty, President. 





[Western Union] 
Cuicaco, ILu., February 28, 1961. 

Hon. OREN Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C.: 

The Railroad Retirement Board desires 
that railroad workers receive the same con- 
sideration as other workers of the Nation 
in extended temporary unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and unanimously endorses the 
draft bill prepared jointly by management 
and labor as submitted to you this after- 
noon. 

Howagrp W. HaBERMEYER, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas would yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT], for a question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. However, whoever 
reserves the right to object has the floor. 

Mr. AVERY. Then I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman and the members 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for bringing 
to the floor this much-needed legisla- 
tion. Let me ask the gentleman this 
question: Is it true that unemployed 
railroad employees with less than 10 
years of service who will receive these 
benefits number about 50,000? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. The Railroad Re- 
tirement Board has estimated that ap- 
proximately 50,000 railroad employees 
will exhaust their rights to normal un- 
employment insurance benefits during 
the benefit year ending June 30, 1961, 
and that a similar number will exhaust 
their rights in the benefit year ending 
June 30, 1962. Nearly all these men will 
benefit by this legislation. This includes 
men with less than 10 years of service as 
well as those with more than 10 years of 
service. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Those with an ex- 
cess of 10 years’ service would be in the 
neighborhood of 10,000. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is approximately 
correct. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. So there are 
roughly about 60,000 unemployed rail- 
roaders who will benefit from this legis- 
lation if it is written into law. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is an estimate, of 
course. What will be the number to 
whom this will apply retroactively I do 
not know, but the gentleman’s approxi- 
mation is fair. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of you know, railroading is one of 
the basic economies of my congressional 
district and due to the decline in rail- 
road business there is a large number of 
unemployed railroaders in that area and 
this condition has existed for the past 5 
years. 

For example, of the 13,000 unemployed 
persons in my district about 4,500 are 
unemployed railroaders who have been 
trying to exist on benefits paid under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
as well as surplus commodities made 
available to them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Of course, not all of the 4,500 unem- 
ployed railroaders in my congressional 
district have lost or will lose their en- 
titlement to unemployment benefits, be- 
cause of the 1959 amendments to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
which granted automatic extensions to 
most of these with 10 or more years of 
railroad service. 

However the unemployed railroader 
with less than 10 years of service is not 
eligible for the same automatic extension 
of benefits; therefore, about 1,000 of the 
4,500 either already have lost or will 
within the next few months lose all en- 
titlement to unemployment benefits. I 
should like to add that at least 750 of 
these 1,000 persons reside in my home- 
town of Altoona, Pa., where the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. maintains the 
largest railroad shops in the world. 

Last week when this House passed and 
sent to the Senate the administration’s 
bill, H.R. 3864, the Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1961, some of you will recall my asking 
our colleague, the gentleman from Ar- 
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kansas [Mr. Mitts], chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, why 
unemployed railroaders were not in- 
cluded in the coverage of the bill before 
us. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts] yielded to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris], chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, who informed the House 
that the bill before us today, H.R. 5075, 
was being perfected and undoubtedly 
would be reported out of his committee 
within a day or so. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the House should 
know that when Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee on February 
15 in support of the administration’s 
bill, H.R. 3864, he failed to mention the 
extension of unemployment benefits for 
unemployed railroaders in his statement. 
Within an hour after he had concluded 
his statement, I wrote Secretary Gold- 
berg as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

- Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1961. 
Hon. ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
The Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY GOLDBERG: I have just read 
your statement of February 15, 1961, before 
the House Ways and Means Committee re- 
garding H.R. 3864, the Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961, 
and I was disappointed to learn that no 
mention was made of a similar extension for 
those covered by the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

For your information, some 50,000 unem- 
ployed railroad employees all with less than 
10 years of service, would qualify for an ex- 
tension of benefits in the event the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act is 
amended while only 40,000 would actually 
draw such benefits at an overall estimated 
cost of $25 million. 

In my congressional district, there are 
549 unemployed railroaders who have or in a 
matter of weeks will have exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits. Of 
this number, 255 reside in my hometown of 
Altoona, Pa. 

I am enclosing a copy of my bill, H.R. 4178 
which extends additional benefits for cer- 
tain unemployed individuals who have ex- 
hausted their rights to unemployment com- 
pensation under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. It is my belief that H.R. 3864 
should be amended to include this group of 
individuals; thus, equal rights would be 
given to those covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation Act and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. 

It is my hope that favorable consideration 
can be given to my proposal as this group 
of unemployed individuals is deserving of 
every possible assistance. 

Thanking you and with best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 


Having not heard from Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg on February 23 when 
the Ways and Means Committee re- 
ported out H.R. 3864, the Temporary Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1961, I sent the following telegram 
to President Kennedy in a desperate ef- 
fort to have unemployed railroaders in- 
cluded in the bill: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: You will recall that 
in 1958 the Eisenhower recommendations for 
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extending unemployment compensation 
benefits for individuals who had exhausted 
their benefit entitlement included railroad 
workers. No similar endeavors are currently 
being made by the administration to help 
this deserving group of Americans. I have 
previously written to Secretary Goldberg in 
regard to this matter and strongly urge that 
your administration give the plight of our 
railroad workers careful consideration. I 
have pending a bill, H.R. 4178, that would 
help our railroad workers receive more ade- 
quate protection during periods of unem- 
ployment. I would appreciate the support 
of the administration in behalf of the en- 
actment of this necessary legislation. 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, while I have not yet 
heard from either the White House or 
the Secretary of Labor, I do recognize 
that H.R. 5075 is an answer to both of 
my appeals to the administration for 
equal treatment of the unfortunate un- 
employed railroaders, who were omitted 
from H.R. 3864 because they were not 
covered by regular State unemployment 
compensation but by their own system. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, H.R. 5075, which 
will extend unemployment benefits to 
some 60,000 unemployed railroaders, 
most of whom have less than 10 years of 
service, will cost about $24 million and 
will be financed by an increase of one- 
fourth of 1 percent tax on the Nation’s 
railroads for a 2-year period starting 
January 1, 1961. 

In addition, this bill reveals what is 
happening to employment in the Nation’s 
railroad industry. Just a few years ago, 
nearly 114 million persons were employed 
by the Nation’s railroads, while today 
railroad employment approximates 715,- 
000, an alltime low in the history of this 
great industry. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that 
unless the Congress unshackles the rail- 
roads from some of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations now 
strangling the industry, employment will 
continue to shrink and thousands of 
other railroaders will be added to the 
Nation’s number of unemployed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I say that 
this legislation came from the commit- 
tee unanimously. It ought to be sup- 
ported and ought to be passed. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I say, Mr. Speaker, 
for the information of the House, that 
this bill has the approval of railroad 
management and the representatives of 
the railroad employees, that is, the 
brotherhoods. The report contains a 
joint letter signed by representatives of 
the railroad industry, that is, manage- 
ment, and also by representatives of 
railroad employees approving this bill. 
In other words, the bill comes before us 
with the unanimous recommendation of 
all those who will be affected. 

Mr. GROSS. Further reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man if this is a temporary extension? 
And, if so, for what period of time? 

Mr. HARRIS. This is a temporary 
extension. It would give these employees 
an additional 13 weeks. 

As for the tax to finance these benefits, 
the railroad industry has gladly and 
willingly agreed to an increase of one- 
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quarter of 1 percent for the next 2 
years to pay for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotse of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Temporary Ex- 
tended Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Benefits Act of 1961”. 

Src. 2. An employee as defined in the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act who has, 
after June 30, 1960, and before April 1, 1962, 
exhausted (within the meaning prescribed 
by the Railroad Retirement Board by regu- 
lation) his right to unemployment benefits 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, shall be paid unemployment bene- 
fits in accordance otherwise with the provi- 
sions of such Act for days of unemployment, 
not exceeding sixty-five, and not exceeding 
in the aggregate, an amount equal to 50 per 
centum of the total amount of unemploy- 
ment benefits which were payable to him 
in the benefit year in which he last exhausted 
his rights before making his first claim un- 
der this Act, which occur in registration 
periods, as defined in the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, beginning on or 
after the fifteenth day after the date of en- 
actment of the Temporary Extended Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1961, and be- 
fore April 1, 1962, and which would not be 
days with respect to which he would be held 
entitled otherwise to receive unemployment 
benefits under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act: Provided, That an employee 
entitled under this section to benefits for 
a day before April 1, 1962, may receive such 
benefits for days in registration periods which 
begin before July 1, 1962: Provided further, 
that payment of benefits otherwise provided 
for in this Act shall not be made with re- 
spect to any individual for any day of un- 
employment to the extent that such pay- 
ment, when added to the sum of the benefits 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and under this Act paid such indi- 
vidual with respect to prior days in the bene- 
fit year, would exceed one hundred and 
ninety-five times such individual’s daily 
benefit rate for such benefit year. An em- 
ployee who has filed, and established, a first 
claim for benefits under the provisions of 
the Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1961, may not there- 
after establish a claim under this section, 
and an employee who has registered for; and 
established, a claim under this section may 
not thereafter establish a claim under the 
provisions of the Temporary Extended Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1961. Ex- 
cept to the extent inconsistent with this 
section, the provisions of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act shall be applicable 
in the administration of this section. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of Labor, upon re- 
quest, shall furnish the Railroad Retirement 
Board information deemed necessary by such 
Board for the administration of section 2 
hereof, and such Board, upon request, shall 
furnish the Secretary of Labor information 
deemed necessary by the Secretary for the 
administration of the Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961. 

Sze. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account, without fiscal year limi- 
tation, such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. The 
amounts so appropriated shall be transferred 
from time to time to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account on the basis of 
estimates by the Secretary of the Treasury 
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after consultation with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board of the amounts required from 
time to time to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. Amounts so transferred shall be 
repayable advances without interest. Such 
repayable advances shall be repaid by trans- 
fers, from the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account to the general fund of the 
Treasury, at such times as the amount in 
the railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count derived from the increased contribu- 
tions provided for in section 5 of this Act 
is determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in consultation with the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, to be adequate for such 
purpose. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 8(a)2 of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the rate of contribution 
required to be paid under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act by every em- 
ployer as defined in such Act shall be 4 per 
centum with respect to compensation as de- 
fined in such Act, paid after December 31, 
1961, and before January 1, 1964. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 








COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 





MARY ANN CECERE, OF REVERE, 
MASS., RESEARCH SCIENTIST OF 
THE FUTURE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress, a very talented girl from the dis- 
trict that I represent. Out of 25,355 
competing high school seniors, Mary 
Ann Cecere is 1 of the 40 boys and girls 
who were selected to attend the 5-day 
Science Talent Institute at Washington, 
D.c., March 2-6. The annual science 
talent search is administered by science 
service through the Science Clubs of 
America, and is financed by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 

At the awards banquet this evening, 
Monday, March 6, five 4-year scholar- 
ships and 35 science awards will be given 
to the 40 winners in recognition of their 
superior ability and promise. 

The leadership of private groups and 
corporations in providing incentives, en- 
couragement, and financial help to con- 
tinue the education of our most talented 
high school seniors, deserves our highest 
praise. I hope that their example will 
inspire the Congress to legislate an ex- 
tensive Federal scholarship program 
that will assist thousands more of our 
gifted students to develop their poten- 
tialities for their own persona) fulfill- 
ment, and for the progress of the Nation. 
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Mary Ann Cecere, a 17-year-old senior 
at Revere High School in Massachusetts, 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Cecere, of 300 Malden Street, in that 
historic community. 

She is a wholesome and likeable girl 
with a wide range of interests in addi- 
tion to her special aptitude in science. 
As a sophomore, she won first prize in 
the Statewide contest sponsored by the 
Eastern Massachusetts Association of 
Teachers of Italian. 

She is valedictorian of her class, is 
president of the Italian Club, and enjoys 
ice skating, tennis, and playing the 
piano. Following graduation, she plans 
to attend Radcliffe College where she will 
major in mathematics or biochemistry. 
For a career, she would like to combine 
teaching with research. 

Mary Ann has made a study of two 
methods of measuring the germicidal 
effects of disinfectants in hospitals. At 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston, 
she was given her first opportunity to 
work and observe in a commercial scien- 
tific laboratory. Becoming very inter- 
ested in the work being done there, she 
devoted her project to a comparison of 
the method in use at that famed hospital 
to measure the effectiveness of different 
disinfectants, with another method be- 
ing used in England. 

She wrote a thesis on the subject she 
performed there. Dr. Ruth B. Kundsin, 
her superior, was so impressed with her 
paper that she arranged to have it pub- 
lished in the Journal of Bacteriology. 

A brilliant future is opening up for 
Mary Ann Cecere that will fulfill the 
confident expectations of her parents, 
her teachers, and all the friends and 
neighbors of her home community. 

She has the brainpower for the New 
Frontiers. 

I congratulate Mary Ann Cecere, win- 
ner of a Radcliffe College scholarship 
and 1 of the 40 selected in the national 
science talent search to receive the West- 
inghouse science scholarships and 
awards in 1961. 





ADM. BARTHOLOMEW HOGAN 


Mr. O’HARA or Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last week Adm. Bartholomew Hogan re- 
tired as Surgeon General of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Navy, the Hon- 
orable John B. Connally, Jr., appeared at 
the farewell services personally to award 
to Admiral Hogan the Distinguished 
Service Cross, a most unusual occurrence 
the significance of which was not 
unnoticed. 

Here is the story as narrated by Secre- 
tary Connally to the multitude of per- 
sons that overfilled the gymnasium at the 
Bethesda hospital, the weather prevent- 
ing the outdoor ceremonies that had been 
planned: 

Hogan was a young medical officer on 
the air carrier Wasp when she was tor- 
pedoed by a Japanese submarine in the 
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South Pacific on September 15, 1942. 

Although he himself was badly burned, 

and several ribs broken, he remained at 

his post of duty, giving medical attention 
to the wounded, many of whom were in 
desperate condition. Later, when the 

Wasp had been abandoned and Hogan 

had been picked up from the water, he 

insisted on returning to the wounded who 
so badly needed his medical attention 
and who had been rescued from the 
ocean and borne to another ship. For 
hours he stuck by the side of the 

wounded, rendering all the services of a 

doctor and when necessary those of 

surgery and no one knew that at the time 
he himself was suffering from bad burns 
and broken ribs. 

This is the young medical officer who 
became head of the great naval hospital 
at Bethesda and later Surgeon General 
of the Navy of the United States, an 
honor to the Navy and to its devoted 
Medical Corps, an inspiration to all 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks made by Admiral 
Hogan at the retirement ceremonies at 
Bethesda be inserted at this point and 
that my colleagues who desire may have 
5 legislative days to extend their remarks 
noting the retirement of a great Surgeon 
General, a great American in patriotism, 
in his profession and in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

FAREWELL SPEECH BY REAR ADM. B. W. HOGAN, 
MC, U.S. Navy, At His RETIREMENT CERE- 
MONY, NATIONAL NAVAL MEDICAL CENTER, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1961 
Nothing begins that does not end. In 

every drama there is a final curtain. In 
every career there is a peak, and when that 
point of height is reached, the view is clear, 
the horizon ahead is limitless, all of the past 
with its clouds of storm and taut moments 
of decisions is caught up into the light of 
the sun and then everything falls into proper 
perspective. 

On June 6, 1925, I had the honor—and it 
was an honor—to be appointed a lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Medical Corps of the 
US. Navy. The gold on my sleeves was 
bright. The fabric of my uniform was col- 
ored by the deep blue of the sea. It would 
only be human to admit that I was proud to 
be a doctor—and proud to be an individual 
unit as an officer of the U.S. Navy. 

To the men whom I have met since that 
June day of 1925, I have been bound in a 
ciose community of effort, for a grand and 
ennobling cause. 

No one—no one can be part of the Navy 
and be immune to the traditions of the 
past, the vitality of the present, the bright- 
ness of the future. No one can be of the 
Navy and not grow mentally, physically, and 
spiritually. 

To the Navy I owe a debt of thanks. Iam 
glad, Iam proud, Iam content. I am satis- 
fied that I have spent—and given—36 years 
of my life to such a cause. To the men of 
the past and the men of the present whom 
I have known—enlisted men, Officers, civil- 
ians, their wives and families, I boast that 
I count you as my friends. Never for one 
moment during my career have I forgotten 
that the highest could not exist but for the 
lowest. 

I know that the gold on my sleeves this 
afternoon shines with brighter pride than 
it did 36 years ago because of what you and 
I have done together. 
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I know, too, that the blue of my uniform, 
despite the years of usage, is still crisp and 
clear and untarnished in its love of our 
country. 

A few weeks ago I was filled with regret 
that my active duty was soon to be termi- 
nated. However, after a period of contem- 
plation, these regrets evaporated and were 
replaced by a great optimism based on the 
following knowledge: One, the gentleman 
and officer who was selected to relieve me 
as Surgeon General, Dr. Kenney, is the best- 
qualified person to have been selected for 
this position during the period of my years 
in the Navy. He is outstandingly fitted pro- 
fessionally and administratively, a great 
leader with a brilliant mind; second, the 
various components of the medical depart- 
ment, the 25,000 enlisted men and women, 
the 8,000 civilians, the 3,400 doctors, the 
2,100 nurses, the 1,800 dentists, and the 1,200 
medical service corps officers, a total approxi- 
mately of 41,000 comprise a group of profes- 
sionally competent and dedicated people 
who have few equals in the field of medi- 
cine; and third, a specific example that 
applies generally. As I finish my last and 
86th year of active duty, my son completes 
his first year—he entered the medical corps 
a better educated and professionally trained 
young doctor than I was at his age—-and this 
is characteristic of all the young men and 
women entering the naval medical service in 
the last decade, thus laying a solid and firm 
foundation for a greater future. 

These are some of the reasons for my 
optimism. 

May I not seem too bold this afternoon 
to bring my Navy life to a close with the 
poetical words of Robert Frost. They were 
the favorite lines of another Navy doctor, 
Lt. Thomas A. Dooley, III, MCUSNR, who in 
his own dramatic way brought health to the 
sick, water to the thirsty, God to man. I 
quote them not in a sense of sad finality, 
but in the clear vision of roads ahead—roads 
to be walked by all of us—for always there 
is work to be done together: 

“The woods are lovely, dark and deep 
But we have promises to keep 
And miles to go before we sleep 
And miles to go before we sleep.” 


Thank you very much. God bless and 
keep you and yours always. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about Rear Adm. Barthol- 
omew W. Hogan on the occasion of his 
retirement from the Navy, and I am 
happy to be able to participate in honor- 
ing this great man. 

In recognition of more than 35 years 
of outstanding service, Admiral Hogan’s 
devotion to duty these many years is 
indeed a tribute to the naval service. 

Throughout Admiral Hogan’s entire 
naval career he established an out- 
standing reputation for medical research 
and discoveries which reflected much 
credit upon both the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery and the Navy Department 
in general. 

Before World War II, Admiral Hogan 
was an instructor at the Naval Medical 
School in Washington; associate profes- 
sor of psychiatry at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Medical School, and served as chief 
of medicine at the Naval Hospital, 
Annapolis, Md. 

His war service included duty afloat as 
senior medical officer of the aircraft car- 
rier Wasp, which was torpedoed by a 
Japanese submarine and sunk in South 
Pacific waters in September of 1942; a 
shore assignment as assistant personnel 
Officer in the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery; and again at sea as senior medi- 
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cal officer of the hospital ship Tranquil- 
lity. Admiral Hogan was awarded the 
Purple Heart Medal for wounds received 
while on board the Wasp, and the Silver 
Star Medal for “conspicuous gallantry” 
while caring for the injured in spite of 
his own serious wounds, until forced to 
abandon ship. He received the Navy 
and Marine Corps Medal for outstanding 
heroism on September 15, 1942. He was 
rescued from the flaming oil-covered sea 
by personnel of the U.S.S. Duncan, and 
in spite of serious burns on both of his 
hands and several fractured ribs, he im- 
mediately took active charge of caring 
for the many painfully injured carried 
aboard the Duncan. 

It is all too seldom that a nation is 
benefited by a servant of the caliber of 
Admiral Hogan. 

One might go on in this vein indefi- 
nitely, but it would add nothing to the 
naval record of this self-made man. 

It is a great honor and privilege for 
me to know Bart Hogan as a man, friend, 
and a great humanitarian. I join, with 
his many friends, in extending my very 
best wishes for an abundance of health 
and happiness in his retirement years. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, Adm. Bartholomew Hogan 
has served the U.S. Navy and our 
Government faithfully and well. He 
leaves active duty with the glow of 
satisfaction that comes to a man who 
knows he has successfully served his 
country intelligently, competently, and 
with honor. 

Many of us are reluctant to see him 
go because we have been the benefici- 
aries of his wonderful talent in the field 
of medicine. He is not only highly 
skilled in his profession but he knows 
men. His deep knowledge of human 
nature with its frailties and weaknesses 
is one of the many assets that makes 
him a great doctor of medicine. 

He took over the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Navy at a criti- 
cal period in its history. He oriented 
its activities in the right direction. He 
leaves it knowing that he has builded 
well; that those who come after him 
will have an easier time. 

I am glad to know Bart Hogan—to 
know his worth and to have his friend- 
ship. Verily here is a man who can 
“walk with kings nor lose the common 
touch.” 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure today to pay tribute to one of 
the finest gentleman I have ever 
known. A man who has dedicated his 
life to the service of humanity through 
the proud traditions of the Navy. 

Rear Adm. Bartholomew W. Hogan, 
Surgeon General of the Navy was award- 
ed the Distinguished Service Cross by 
Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable 
John B. Connally, Jr., on February 28, 
1961, at his retirement ceremony at the 
Naval Medical Center. A fitting tribute 
to climax a career that began on June 6, 
1925, when Bartholomew W. Hogan was 
appointed lieutenant (j.g.) in the Medi- 
cal Corp of the U.S. Navy. As Ad- 
miral Hogan stated, “on that occa- 
sion, the gold on my sleeves was bright. 
The fabric of my uniform was colored 
by the deep blue of the sea. It would 
only be human to admit that I was 
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proud to be a doctor, and proud to be 
an individual unit as an Officer in 
the U.S. Navy.” I say to you today, 
Admiral Hogan has added new luster 
to the gold on the sleeves of all 
naval officers and his career is a sym- 
bol to guide all fledgling officers, in par- 
ticular his son who has chosen to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his illustrious 
father. 

The distinguished medical career of 
Bart Hogan spans 36 years, beginning 
with service as a junior medical officer 
at the U.S. Naval Hospital in Boston, 
Mass. Prior to World War II, he served 
as an instructor at the Naval Medical 
School in Washington; associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Medical School and served as 
chief of medicine at the Naval Hospital, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Early in World War II he was as- 
signed as senior medical officer aboard 
the aircraft carrier, U.'S.S. Wasp. While 
serving aboard the carrier in the South 
Pacific in 1942, a Japanese submarine 
torpedoed and sunk the Wasp on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. The record of Bart 
Hogan speaks for itself on this disas- 
trous occasion. His citations read: 

Silver Star Medal: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepid- 
ity * * * when the Wasp was torpedoed by 
enemy Japanese submarines * * * with his 
carrier swept by flaming gasoline and rocked 
by explosions, Commander Hogan, despite 
his own wounds, worked tirelessly, caring 
for the injured until forced to abandon the 
stricken ship. 


Navy and Marine Corps Medal: 

For outstanding heroism * * * on Septem- 
ber 15, 1942. Rescued from the flaming oil- 
covered sea by personnel of the U.S.S. Dun- 
can, (he), in spite of serious burns on both 
hands and several fractured ribs, immedi- 
ately took active charge of caring for the 
many painfully injured carried aboard the 
Duncan, 


Purple Heart Medal for wounds re- 
ceived in enemy action on September 
15, 1942. 

The dedication to duty, exemplified 
by Bart Hogan during this emergency 
period was typical of his devotion to 
his chosen profession of medicine, per- 
formed in the Navy blue and gold 
throughout his life. The many com- 
mand posts he held in recent years re- 
flected this esprit de corps. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to salute Adm. Bartholomew W. Hogan 
on the occasion of his retirement from 
the Navy, and extend my very best 
wishes for health and happiness to him 
and his family. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my valued colleague 
and good friend, Congressman BARRATT 
O’Hara, in his able and most gracious 
laudatory remarks touching upon the re- 
tirement of Rear Adm. Bartholomew W. 
Hogan, distinguished native of Massa- 
chusetts who has just completed 35 years 
of brilliant, outstanding professional 
medical service with the Navy. 

Admiral Hogan has close and warm 
ties with the Commonwealth and his 
many friends in Massachusetts have 
noted with great pride the extraordinary 
honor which the Secretary of the Navy. 
the Honorable John B. Connally, con- 
ferred upon him at the February 28 
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retirement ceremony when he was 
awarded, in the name of the President, 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

Admiral Hogan, who was born in 
Quincy in 1901, received his medical de- 
gree from Tufts College in 1925. He 
interned at the U.S. Naval Hospital in 
Boston ana St. Elizabeths Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. 

He served with distinction during 
World War II as senior medical officer 
aboard the carrier USS. Wasp and 
among his awards are the Silver Star, 
a decoration received for heroic duty in 
continuing to treat the wounded on the 
Wasp while suffering himself from badly 
burned hands and fractured ribs, the 
Purple Heart and the Navy and Marine 
Corps Medal. I earnestly hope that this 
great naval hero and his family may en- 
joy good health, success, and happiness 
for many years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include as part of my remarks the fine 
speech of Secretary Connally at the re- 
tirement ceremony for Admiral Hogan. 

The Secretary’s remarks follow: 


REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, THE 
HONORABLE JOHN B. CONNALLY, AT THE RE- 
TIREMENT CEREMONY FOR REAR ADMIRAL 
HOGAN ON FEBRUARY 28, 1961 


Admiral and Mrs. Hogan, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, we are here 
today to observe the retirement of Adm. 
Bartholomew W. Hogan after a naval medical 
career of 35 years. It has been a most dis- 
tinguished career, a career marked by pro- 
fessional achievement, high valor, and great 
service to the Nation and to the Navy. 

Let us look back for a moment over Admi- 
ral Hogan’s past 35 years. 

When he was graduated in 1925 from the 
Tufts’ Medical School in Boston he was 
awarded the Phi Lambda Kappa Medal for 
highest achievement during his term as a 
medical student. 

Prior to World War II he served in various 
billets afloat and ashore including tours of 
duty as chief of neuropsychiatry at Phila- 
delphia and Washington, D.C. 

In World War II he was serving as senior 
medical officer aboard the aircraft carrier 
Wasp when she was sunk by a Japanese sub- 
marine. In this action Dr. Hogan sustained 
badly burned hands and several fractured 
ribs. Nevertheless he continued to treat the 
wounded of the Wasp until the order came 
to abandon ship. 

For his courageous devotion to duty, Ad- 
miral Hogan was awarded the Silver Star and 
the Purple Heart for this action. 

Once in the water after abandoning ship, 
Admiral Hogan was rescued by the destroyer 
Duncan, and there, in spite of his own pain- 
ful injuries, he continued to treat the 
wounded until the small hours of the morn- 
ing. For this he was recommended for, and 
received, the Navy and Marine Corps Medal. 

After the war he was executive officer at 
the Naval Hospitals at Philadelphia and Be- 
thesda, and later commanding officer of 
those at Mare Island and Bethesda. Subse- 
quently he served as Fleet Medical Officer 
of the Pacific Fleet, and as Deputy and As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

For the last 6 years, as Surgeon General 
of the Navy and Chief of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, he has been the Navy’s 
senior medical officer. 

His has been a distinguished career indeed. 
In the course of it he has been awarded 
honorary doctor of laws degrees from Mt. 
St. Mary’s College and Villanova, and 
doctor of science degrees from Boston Col- 
lege, Tufts College, and Marquette University. 
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His professional writings are well known in 
the literature of medicine. 

In addition to the fine full professional 
life he has had as a physician and a naval 
officer, Admiral Hogan and his lovely wife 
are known to us all as a very pleasant couple 
and as fine friends. 

This ceremony today marks the termina- 
tion of Admiral Hogan’s active naval career, 
but in another sense it is a beginning, a be- 
ginning for Admiral Hogan in new fields of 
achievement, and it is an opportunity to 
enjoy some well-earned rest and relaxation. 

I know that we all join together in express- 
ing to Admiral Hogan our own thanks and 
the thanks of the Navy for his distinguished 
service, and in expressing to both him and 
Mrs. Hogan our warm wishes for continued 
achievement and pleasure in retirement, and 
the satisfaction that they both deserve in 


_ looking back on their Navy years. 


In recognition of his outstanding service 
as Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery it is my privilege to award to him 
in the name of the President the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, upon 
the retirement as Surgeon General of the 
Navy, Adm. Bartholomew Hogan, I wish 
to join with his legion of friends in ex- 
tending to him my good wishes. 

Admiral Hogan’s naval service has 
been a dedicated one. He had already 
embarked upon a noble career—the 
medical profession, when he entered na- 
val service 36 years ago. His record of 
bravery during combat, under fire, is 
an inspiring one, and his devotion to the 
wounded is heartwarming. 

It is men like Admiral Hogan who have 
given our Navy an enviable record. The 
strict discipline inculcated in all service 
men, did not derogate the warmth of 
his personality. His understanding, 
compassion, and sympathy to those who 
sought his medical care gained for him 
the respect and friendship of all who 
knew him. His record is one of valor. 
The gold on his sleeves and the blue of 
his uniform he wore with grace and 
pride. Most recently the unique re- 
sponsibilities of his high office, Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Navy, have brought 
him abundant acclaim. His leadership, 
his brilliance of mind, and the decisive 
role he has carried as Surgeon General of 
the Navy will long be remembered with 
gratitude by all patriotic Americans. 





U.S. INTERPARLIAMENTARY CON- 
FERENCE WITH MEXICO 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Saunp] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, 11 Mem- 
bers of the House together with 11 Mem- 
bers of the Senate, went to Mexico re- 
cently to attend the first Conference of 
the Mexico-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group with an equal number of 
representatives from the Congress of 
Mexico. The meeting was held in Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, 2 weeks ago. The 
House Members of the group are present 
here today to report on their work and 
experiences in Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lived among the 
Mexican people for over 30 years. Be- 
fore I went to Mexico I knew about the 
warm hospitality of the Mexican people 
generally. I had had opportunities to 
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visit in their homes and had experienced 
their cordiality towards guests. Even I 
was surprised by the warmth with which 
we were received by the officials of the 
City of Guadalajara and the State of 
Jalisco. The President of Mexico gave 
us a gracious reception at the palace in 
Mexico City. 

I found among the people of Mexico a 
feeling of genuine affection and respect 
for the Government of the United States 
and its people. 

We went on a mission to meet with 
representatives of the Mexican Congress 
on an informal basis. At the first ple- 
nary session of the conference in Gua- 
dalajara the chairman of the American 
delegation, the majority leader of the 
Senate, the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
made it clear that the American group 
did not have any authority to make 
promises or to make any deals. He ex- 
plained that we were there to meet in- 
formally with the members of the Mexi- 
can Congress in order that we may know 
each other better and learn about our 
mutual problems. 

On our arrival at Guadalajara we were 
received at the airport by a large group 
of officials and citizens of the city of 
Guadalajara. The reception committee 
included the Governor of the State of 
Jalisco and mayor of the city of Guada- 
lajara. The reception line consisted of 
over 50 officials. We were loaded with 
flowers and showered with confetti. 
We were deeply touched by the recep- 
tion. As our buses were pulling out of 
the airport, mothers were holding their 
babies up and the little tots waved at 
us. This was symbolic of the kind of 
reception the Mexicans gave to the rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we found out soon that 
our hosts, the representatives of the 
Mexican Congress, had made elaborate 
arrangements for the conference. They 
had planned it very carefully. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the simulta- 
neous translation of the speeches from 
Spanish into English, and vice versa. 

It was agreed that all of the sessions 
of the Conference would be presided over 
by members of the host country. We 
were told that the representatives of the 
Mexican Congress wanted to discuss four 
subjects in detail; namely, foreign in- 
vestment, foreign trade, border prob- 
lems, and cultural exchange. The 
chairman of the American delegation 
had divided our group into four com- 
mittees to discuss these subjects with 
our counterparts from the Mexican del- 
egation. I acted as chairman of the 
group on border problems. Reports 
will be given here today by the chair- 
men of the other groups. I shall report 
on my work with the Committee on 
Border Problems. 

My district borders on Mexico, and we 
do have some border problems. How- 
ever, I did not call them “problems” when 
I was speaking with the Mexicans. I 
told them we did not have any problems. 
We have always enjoyed very friendly 
relations with our neighbors across the 
border in Mexico. Occasionally there do 
arise minor irritations which can be 
easily corrected through common study 
and efforts. 








— 
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It was brought out by the Mexican 
representatives that they were disturbed 
about the way Public Law 78 has been 
operated in the United States. Iremem- 
ber how one of the delegates from Mex- 
ico took nearly 30 minutes relating griev- 
ances in connection with Public Law 78. 
When we met in the committee, Senator 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, of New Mexico, Senator 
CuaIr ENGLE, of California, and I pre- 
sented the facts about the operation of 
Public Law 78 in the United States. We 
pointed out the misunderstanding about 
that program. We assured them that 
the Mexican nationals working on Amer- 
ican farms under Public Law 78 are not 
mistreated in any shape or form. 

In fact, throughout the United States 
the complaint is often heard from our do- 
mestic workers that the Mexican na- 
tionals are treated better than American 
citizens; that the Mexican nationals en- 
joy more rights and privileges than our 
own domestic workers. We also pointed 
out that the fact that, even though the 
minimum wage for Mexican nationals in 
the United States was set in the law at 
50 cents, that is not what the braceros 
receive as wages on U.S. farms. I point- 
ed out that in California the minimum 
wage is 90 cents an hour in my own 
county of Imperial, while in other parts 
of California it is as high as $1.20 per 
hour. We were satisfied that after we 
had explained the situation the misun- 
derstandings were removed. 

Then we talked about another prob- 
lem which we, living on the border of 
Mexico, in southern California, have in 
regard to the crossing of juveniles under 
18 years into Mexicali and Tijuana. I 
stated it plainly to the members of the 
Mexican delegation that the task of re- 
stricting the crossing of juveniles into 
Mexico was strictly a matter which con- 
cerned the United States of America. 
Yet, it was my experience that the State 
Department was reluctant to issue any 
regulation to stop the free crossing of 
juveniles into Mexico, because of fear 
on the part of the U.S. Government 
that they might hurt the feelings of 
our Mexican neighbors. Our Mexican 
colleagues of the conference assured us 
that they would be willing to cooperate 
in every way to help keep the juveniles 
from the United States crossing into 
Mexicali and Tijuana unless they are 
accompanied by adults. They told us 
they would be concerned about the wel- 
fare of the American juveniles just as 
much as they are about their own. 

While we were in Guadalajara Presi- 
dent Kennedy had issued a statement 
that he was going to submit to the Con- 
gress a recommendation to cut the im- 
portation of duty-free purchases by 
American tourists abroad from $500 to 
$100. The Mexicans were deeply dis- 
turbed over that because they were de- 
pending heavily on the American tourist 
dollars for their balance of payments. I 
told them how the people in southern 
California thought about the situation. 
Under existing regulations if an Ameri- 
can goes into Baja California and stays 
there for less than 24 hours, he can 
bring back with him to the United States 
only $10 worth of Mexican merchandise 
free of duty. This has greatly disturbed 
the friendly merchants south of the 
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border. I showed them copies of the 
resolutions passed by the chambers of 
commerce in Imperial County, the city 
of San Diego and the city of Los Angeles 
to the effect that they would like to have 
the same regulations applied to Baja 
California as apply to other parts of the 
world. 

We discussed the narcotics traffic and 
found out that the Mexican representa- 
tives are as deeply disturbed about it 
as we are. 

Mr. Speaker, I also found out that the 
same feelings prevail in the minds of our 
Mexican neighbors as prevail among the 
peoples in other parts of the world 
which I visited in 1957. I have said be- 
fore and I repeat. Today there is no 
debate in the minds of the people in the 
so-called underdeveloped areas of the 
world in Asia, Latin America, India, and 
Africa as to which way of life to choose. 
Those people all admire the American 
way of life. They desire to live in free 
societies where the dignity of man is 
recognized. ‘They have struggled hard 
and long to achieve political independ- 
ence. Americans do not have to go to 
those countries to preach the meaning 
of democracy to them. 

The blaze which started in the United 
States in 1776 has spread throughout 
the world and I found ample evidence of 
that in Mexico. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the U.S. delegation to this 
first interparliamentary meeting, I want 
to associate myself with the vice chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation, Judge Saunp, 
of California, and also the chairman 
of the House delegation. I concur in 
what he said. To me, this was a most 
constructive and fruitful meeting. This 
was the first meeting of its type ever 
held between the North Americans and 
our friends in the Republic of Mexico. 

I think it was most significant that we 
landed in Guadalajara, in the State of 
Jalisco, on February 5, which is the an- 
niversary of the Constitution of the Re- 
public of Mexico. I was chairman, or as 
they so identified it, the president of one 
of the subcommittees, the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Investments. 

I found our Mexican counterparts very 
frank, but very kind; very aggressive, but 
very understanding of the problems be- 
tween our two Nations. 

I think a most significant thing that 
they brought out was a basic principle 
which has ruled Mexico for a great num- 
ber of years and is more pronounced to- 
day than ever before; that is, they are 
a very nationalistic people. They invite 
foreign investments, but they do not 
invite foreign investments to become a 
predominant factor. They are asking 
for helpmates in foreign investments 
rather than an outright purchase of 
more than 50 percent of their output of 
goods and services. 

Mr. Speaker, to identify myself, with 
relation to my district and Mexico, and 
my association with the Republic of 
Mexico, my principal city is El Paso, and 
my district borders for 592 miles on the 
Mexican frontier. My district is just 
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across the Rio Grande from the Republic 
of Mexico. I, as much as anyone, can 
appreciate the culture and the history of 
these great people. However, in all fair- 
ness and with deep respect I pointed out 
that I felt that the Constitution of the 
Republic of Mexico, which is designed for 
their material benefit and for their di- 
rect benefit and which has meant stable 
government in the Republic of Mexico 
for more than 30 years now—we do not 
have annual revolutions in that country 
now, we have a stable country and a 
virile country and a virile type of in- 
dustry that is moving into Mexico, and 
a virile type of Mexican who is promot- 
ing the country’s welfare and doing a 
tremendous job. But, as I say, I pointed 
out that I felt that this was in conflict 
with the position of the United States 
concerning U.S. investments there, or, I 
should say, foreign investments, because 
this applies to all foreign investments. 
We cannot go into Mexico and invest in 
the same way that other countries can 
do in this country. They have the right 
of expropriation from the subsoil on up 
to the surface, any time the Government 
so desires. They can have complete na- 
tionalization of all industries and of all 
improvements on the surface. This has 
been to their benefit. They have utilized 
this vehicle fur the expropriation of oil 
properties of the United States. 

Let me say in that connection that 
these properties have been paid for or 
they are now in the process of being paid 
for since the 1938 expropriation. The 
most recent one was in the electrical 
business down there where the private 
investors have been meeting with com- 
plete agreement the nationalization 
schemes of the Republic of Mexico. They 
agree to the purchase of the private 
interests. 

Mr. Speaker, as an individual, as a 
member of my party, I may disagree with 
the manner in which the Republic of 
Mexico administers its laws, but I do not 
deny the right of these great people to 
have their own constitution and their 
own statutes. This was not the purpose 
of our meeting. In the past, particularly 
in my State, there have been differences 
of opinior. between the two countries. 
My State was carved out as a republic 
from the Republic of Mexico. I do not 
know if the Members of this House fully 
appreciate what actually happened. 

I have traveled in Mexico and I love 
the Mexican people as a people. 

On the last night we were in Guadala- 
jara we were in the Governor’s house, 
and one of the final events of that eve- 
ning was the Governor’s banquet. The 
private secretary to the President of 
Mexico waved to me, knowing of my 
previous military service in the arm in 
which I served, and then saluted and 
made a motion to the band. Then for 
the first time that I know of the “Marine 
Corps Hymn” was played by Mexicans. 
The first strain of that is “From the halls 
of Montezuma,” and that first strain is 
a reminder of the days of bloody conflict 
and strife between our Nation and the 
Republic of Mexico. 

Then we go on down to the No. 1 place 
where all Mexico goes to worship the 
glory of their country and the glory of 
their land, the Hero Ninos. Those are 
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the six little Mexican boys who jumped 
off the cliff at Chapultepec to prevent 
the U.S. Marines from capturing or do- 
ing them bodily harm. 

The most significant thing in the 
world to me is that when the President’s 
private secretary turned and asked the 
“Marine Corps Hymn” to be played in 
the Republic of Mexico this was a feeling 
of the warmest of friendship, this was an 
expression that meant so much to me. 

The Senator from New Mexico, Sena- 
tor CHAVEZ, came over to me and almost 
in wide-eyed amazement said, “Mr. 
RUTHERFORD, I cannot believe it. I al- 
most cannot believe that this hymn is 
played in the Republic of Mexico.” This 
to me was the most significant thing, 
showing that we now live in harmony 
with Mexico. 

Mexico is a leader in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. We must recognize her 
for a leader. We must recognize her 
form of government, we must recognize 
the manner in which they attempt to 
implement that government. While we 
possibly might disagree on an informal 
basis, this is a great nation that is des- 
tined for a bright future, a broader 
future, in the days to come. 

After the meeting we had the oppor- 
tunity of being received by the President 
of Mexico, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, as well 
as the Foreign Secretary of the Republic 
of Mexico, Secretary Tello. 

I am deeply indebted to the gentleman 
from California for his great contribu- 
tion and the contribution of every par- 
ticular member, but I think the great im- 
pact that was made, was made at the 
closing session of our meeting by the 
gentleman from California when he told 
of his history of coming to this country 
from his native India and his difficulties 
in being accepted by the American pub- 
lic. Hestands here as an example of the 
no racial discrimination of that public 
being demonstrated by the people of his 
native State. 

I would commend the gentleman. He 
has done a terrific job. If it were not for 
him and others like him, this meeting 
would not have taken place, because he 
was one of the authors of the legislative 
vehicle which brought this to pass. Iam 
indeed indebted to the gentleman for the 
opportunity to express my views. 

Mr. SAUND. I wish to express my 
thanks to the gentleman from Texas for 
his kind remarks. 

‘The so-called underdeveloped areas of 
the world recognize the meaning of the 
word “democracy.” They are inspired 
by the same ideals which burned in the 
hearts of our own forefathers during the 
early history of the United States. 

But there is a question in the minds of 
the people of India, Africa, and Latin 
America: Are the American people ready 
and willing to accept them as their equals 
in every respect? 

Mr. Speaker, if our answer to that 
question is in the affirmative, we have 
nothing to fear so far as the allegiance of 
these friendly peoples to the principles 
of democracy is concerned. But if we 
have any doubts or reservations on that 
score, we have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain. As the gentleman from 
Texas pointed out, I was honored by 
the chairman of our delegation with the 
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assignment to make the closing speech 
of the conference. I had prepared a 
short speech. However, I put it aside 
and spoke extemporaneously from the 
heart. I stated on behalf of the Ameri- 
can delegation: “We had come to the 
conference with the hope of discussing 
our mutual problems informally with 
friends. Tomorrow we shall be leaving 
Guadalajara with the thought that we 
had been visiting with brothers. That 
is exactly the way we have been treated, 
and we are deeply grateful.” Then I 
related to our hosts my own personal ex- 
periences. I told them how in 1920, as a 
boy of 20, I had come to the United States 
of America for higher studies and how I 
decided to stay here. I pointed out how 
in those days of the twenties and thirties 
in the State of California, there was 
much prejudice and _ discrimination 
against Asiatic people and the people of 
Mexico. I told them how I graduated in 
1924, with a Ph. D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of California. But the prejudice 
against my people was so strong that I 
could not find any kind of a job. I had 
to start my life in Imperial County as the 
foreman of a cotton-picking gang. I told 
them that no one knows of prejudice and 
discrimination as it existed in California 
at that time better than I do, because I 
lived through it. ‘Then I pointed out 
how, in 1952, when I decided to run for 
judge of the district court in the small 
town of Westmorland in Imperial 
County, people laughed at me and said, 
“Do you think the American people are 
ready to elect a Hindu for a judge?” To 
the surprise of everyone, I was elected 
as judge and I served in that capacity 
for 4 years. Thenin 1956, when I became 
ambitious and wanted to run for the 
Congress of the United States, everybody 
thought I was crazy. ButI went out and 
told my story in a simple and straight- 
forward manner to the American people. 
The fact remains that I was in 1956 elect- 
ed to the most powerful legislative body 
on earth by the free vote of the American 
people in a very conservative district of 
the State of California. Our Mexican 
colleagues heard my story. Later many 
of them came and embraced me. That 
is the best form of affection the Mexi- 
can people can show toward a stranger. 

Mr. Speaker, I came back with my 
other colleagues with the feeling that 
there is some misunderstanding in the 
minds of the people of Mexico about the 
American people’s attitude toward their 
great country and their people. I think 
we have remained comfortably uncon- 
cerned for too long as to what our neigh- 
bors in the south think about us. It is 
high time that we did a better public re- 
lations job in order to let them know our 
true friendly feelings. We must point 
out frankly and truthfully that if there 
was discrimination against the Mexican 
people in some parts of the United States, 
in the past, it does not exist today. 

Mr. Speaker, I think our trip to Mexico 
and our conference with our Mexican 
colleagues was highly fruitful. It gave 
us an opportunity to know personally the 
leaders of the Mexican Congress. I 
think we succeeded in establishing good 
contacts and promoting better relation- 
ship between the people of Mexico and 
the people of the United States. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, first 
of all I would like to pay my personal 
tribute to the vice chairman of the US. 
delegation, the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. Saunp]. May I 
say that his choice as vice chairman was 
freely arrived at. On the day before we 
left for Mexico, we met in the Vice Pres- 
ident’s office in the other body. There 
was present at that time the Secretary 
of State. The chairman was chosen, the 
majority leader in the other body; the 
vice chairman was chosen, the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
SaunD], who very greatly contributed 
personally to the success of the Confer- 
ence in Mexico. He did an outstanding 
job. I think all Members of this body 
are prima donnas, but he took it upon 
himself to see that we were all consulted; 
that we had the best devices available 
to present our views. 

Mr. Speaker, when the U.S. Interpar- 
liamentary Conference with Mexico was 
authorized in April of 1960, many of us 
looked forward with anticipation to the 
first Mexican-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group meeting, which finally 
took place on February 6-11, 1961, 
at Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. 

I know that many of us in the USS. 
delegation were rather overwhelmed by 
the cordial hospitality which welcomed 
us at both Guadalajara and Mexico City. 
There was little doubt that the Mexican 
delegation and their friends had made 
definite plans and were determined on 
their part to do all possible to make this 
Conference succeed. It was in this kind 
of an atmosphere that we are able to 
begin our discussions. 

I served, by appointment of the chair- 
man, the majority leader, Senator MANs- 
FIELD, aS Chairman of the U.S. delega- 
tion on the Committee No. II, on foreign 
trade. The delegates assigned to this 
committee from the House side were, in 
addition to myself, Representatives Nrx, 
NELSEN, DERWINSKI, and INOUYE; and 
from the other body, Senators Gore, 
HICKENLOOPER, and McCartuy. I was 
indeed, pleasantly surprised with this 
appointment, as it is extremely rare that 
one from the minority party is ever the 
chairman of anything. I believe this 
was due largely to the feeling of the 
chairman, and the vice chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Saunp], that this Conference 
in some respects should be a bipartisan 
effort, which has to a great degree char- 
acterized the foreign policy of this coun- 
try in the last 15 years. 

I have strongly advocated, and am a 
firm believer, in which I am joined by 
many of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, that the real secret to peace 
in the world lies in the solution to the 
trade problems among countries of the 
world. Most past wars have been 
brought on by the inability of a country, 
or a bloc of countries, to trade their 
products in the world market. A large 
part of these fears contributed to the 
origins of World War II. Some of these 
fears exist today among many countries 
of the world. 

Where countries can trade their prod- 
ucts with each other freely in the world 
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market, the standard of living of the 
people of those countries can be most 
easily raised. 

President Eisenhower, and more re- 
cently President Kennedy, have pointed 
to the necessity of a vigorous world trade 
policy to prevent tensions between na- 
tions which are trying to sell their prod- 
ucts in the world market. 

We in the United States are delighted 
to observe that trade has grown between 
Mexico and the United States, espe- 
cially since the end of World War II. 

Being on our borders, Mexico, together 
with Canada, are our oldest friends and 
trading partners. This trade volume be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, on 
both sides of the borders, is bound to 
grow and expand tremendously in the 
next 10 years. Economic experts with 
whom I have consulted, and in whom I 
have confidence, advise me there is no 
way to stop this enormous trade expan- 
sion between Mexico and the United 
States for one simple reason—Mexico 
has what we need and we undoubtedly 
have what Mexico wants—in which our 
economies to a large extent compliment 
each other. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to better under- 
stand how this trade has risen since 1953, 
I herewith attach chart No. 1, which 
gives the volume of trade with Mexico 
for years 1953 through 1960: 

Cuart 1.—Trade of the United States with 


Mexico, 1953 to 1960, inclusive (U.S. 
data) 
[In millions of dollars] 
a | Ee 
Exports General | U.S. 
Year | including | imports | export 
| reexports | balance 
{ 
es | 646.9 | 354.5 | 292, 4 
1954....- 634.0 | 328, 2 | 305.8 
1956. ..._. 705, 0 396.8 308. 2 
1956... “4 850.7 100.9 149.8 
_ | SOONERS 901. 5 | 430.1 471.4 
eS S85, 4 | 457.4 | 128. 0 
1959. __- | 731.0 | 437.1 293. 9 


1960. .... | S06. 8 | 443.0 j 363.8 
| | 


Mr. Speaker, the above standing alone 
would indicate that there was a serious 
dollar deficit to Mexico as a result of this 
trade. In order to more clearly show 
other sources of Mexican dollar income, 
I herewith attach chart No. 2, showing 
the Mexican net income from tourism for 
the years 1953-59, also in millions of 
dollars. In the same chart are shown 
the bracero remittances, plus the net 
balance to Mexico. The chart originates 
from Mexican sources: 

CHart 2.—Mexican net income from tourism, 
1953-591 plus bracero remittances (from 
Mexican source data) 

{In millions of dollars] 


| Net bal- | Bracero 2 








Year Receipts | Expended} ance to remit- 

| Mexico tances 
Tyan pe aie 313. 4 141.2 172. 2 33.7 
Weiisccwcdue 338. 7 173.9 164.8 28. 2 
1955... 445, 4 182.4 263. 0 24.8 
1956_... 508. 2 212. 5 295. 7 37.8 
BY cascewdsees 501.5 242.2 349. 3 33. 2 
SRL neds 541.6 235. 4 306. 1 35.7 
i csintaiisatinines 636. 7 292. 7 344. 0 41.2 
eee 2s a cake 558. 4 240.2 318, 2 27.1 





1 Includes expenditures and receipts from so-called 
border crossers, who shuttie back and forth between the 2 
countries. 

2 Remittances to families, ete., in Mexico by agricul- 
tural workers temporarily in the United States under 
contract (braceros). 

3 January through October only. 
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It must be remembered also that Mex- 
ico’s income from tourism receipts de- 
rives principally from U.S. residents. 
Thus, we might say that for purposes of 
this discussion 90 percent of Mexico’s net 
on travel account is of U.S. origin. Thus, 
Mexico’s income on travel account, plus 
remittances of bracero, goes far to bridge 
the gap between what it sells us and what 
it buys from us. 

Even with this, there does remain a 
dollar gap in the overall exchange be- 
tween Mexico and the United States in 
favor of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, to help close this gap 
further in 1960, we substantially raised 
the Mexican sugar quota import to the 
United States. Originally, ‘“‘before Cas- 
tro,’’ Mexico had a quota of 64,809 tons 
per annum. This quota was raised by 
successive increases in July and August 
to 115,809 tons. In addition, Mexico was 
assigned nonquota purchases amounting 
to 284,628 tons, which brought the total 
amount of refined sugar which Mexico 
sold to the United States in 1960 to 
400,437 tons. These sales will give sugar 
third place in Mexican exports to the 
United States in 1960. This increase 
does indicate how much we are inter- 
ested in trade relations with our good 
friend Mexico. 

From all of this, I know that my col- 
leagues will wonder if there are any real 
differences between the United States 
and Mexico in our trade relation. 

There is probably one fundamental 
difference: Mexico in most of its own 
manufacturing field is what would gen- 
erally be termed a “protectionist coun- 
try.” The trend of the United States 
has been toward a more liberal trade 
policy which is prominently reflected in 
its sponsorship of GATT—General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. As 
my colleagues all know, we have been 
trying by negotiation between the 
countries who are members of GATT to 
generally reduce tariffs by agreement to 
allow freer trade intercourse between the 
members of GATT. 

Although Mexico is not a member of 
GATT, we have extended to Mexico a 
most preferred nation status. By this, 
we have allowed Mexico the benefit of ex- 
ports to this country even though in 
many instances we do not get reciprocal 
agreements from Mexico in our favor. 

In spite of the fundamental differ- 
ences in our trade policy, it does appear 
to me that our most important differ- 
ences could be localized to particular 
products—mostly agricultural and min- 
eral. In fact, much of the issue raised 
and on which our Mexican colleagues 
spent most of their time was largely over 
individual products which were re- 
stricted in the American import mar- 
ket—or on products which Mexico felt 
we unduly gave subsidized export duties 
in competition with Mexico in the world 
market. 

In order to more fully understand the 
trade problems of Mexico, let us take a 
look at the specific examples raised by 
our distinguished Mexican colleagues at 
the Conference. 

I, COTTON 


Because Mexico is our largest com- 
petitor in the production and export of 
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upland cotton, this commodity is an ever- 
present problem in United States-Mexi- 
can relations. However, cotton prices 
have held firm and shown some upward 
tendency during recent growing seasons, 
and Mexican officials have indicated 
general satisfaction with the U.S. pro- 
gram for the 1960-61 crop year although 
they continue to urge eventual elimina- 
tion of U.S. export subsidies. Mexican 
cotton production for the 1959-60 crop 
year was reported as 1.9 million bales 
compared with 1.7 million bales for the 
previous year. 

With the 1958 U.S. agricultural legis- 
lation and the elimination of soil bank 
acreage reserve operations, U.S. pro- 
duction rose from 11.5 million bales in 
1958-59 to 14.5 million in 1959-60. The 
1960-61 crop is slightly smaller than the 
1959-60 crop. Reductions in the US. 
support price for cotton have made pos- 
sible an equivalent reduction in the ex- 
port subsidy from 8 to 6 cents per pound. 
Mexico and other countries welcomed 
this action as a step in the direction of 
elimination of the two-price system for 
cotton. All of this gives rise to hope for a 
reasonable settlement of our differences 
on this product. 

II. LEAD AND ZINC 


My colleagues here in the House know 
what a problem lead and zinc has been 
to our country. We do have a national 
defense effort which makes it necessary 
that we have an adequate domestic sup- 
ply of lead and zinc on hand at all times. 
We simply cannot allow lead and zinc 
to completely disappear from domestic 
production as long as the world situa- 
tion remains as precarious as it has been 
since the end of World War II. 

We have had demands on us from 
other countries for relaxation of im- 
port quotas on lead and zinc for a num- 
ber of years. We have tried to allot this 
lead and zinc quota to our friends in the 
Western World. Mexico has been one 
of those friends. In 1956, the last year 
for which I have figures, Mexico sold 
the United States approximately $31 
million worth of lead and zinc. This was 
by far the largest of any other selling to 
us when based on per capita of popula- 
tion. We have tried to treat lead and 
zine countries on terms of their historic 
past exports to the United States. 
Mexico has one of the highest historic 
past exports to the United States. It is 
anticipated that Mexico will remain very 
high on the preferred list in the future. 

Ill. COFFEE 


As my colleagues all know, we grow 
no coffee in the United States. We buy 
all of our coffee abroad. The largest 
export in dollars in Mexico to the United 
States has in recent years been coffee. 
In 1956, Mexico sold us approximately 
$87 million in coffee. 

The prosperity of coffee in recent 
years has been from very bad to very 
good. In short, coffee has experienced 
disaster in some years and boundless 
prosperity in others. However, just as 
in the U.S. farm market, the coffee mar- 
ket has not been steady. 

Some of this difficulty has been due 
to inability of the coffee countries to 
agree on restrictions in production. We 
have suggested to these countries of 
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South and Central America that they 
get together on an international coffee 
agreement to stabilize prices. Any re- 
striction in production by mutual agree- 
ment that is enforceable is bound to 
raise coffee prices to a reasonable figure. 

We have, in essence, agreed to abide 
by the prices which result from such an 
agreement. 

We have refused to set up import quotas 
and to allot those among the coffee 
countries. We have been trying to re- 
move ourselves from import quota ar- 
rangements in accordance with the 
trade policy we have enunciated since 
1948. 

We believe that Mexico could truly 
benefit from such an agreement which 
would certainly strengthen its position 
in the sale of coffee to the United States 
in dollars. 

The commodities on which there was 
apprehension besides those above were 
shrimp, hard fibers, and sugar. 

On all of these with the possible ex- 
ception of sugar, it appears to me that 
improvement could be made for their 
trade with the United States. With a 
jump of over 600 percent in the last 
year of exports of sugar from Mexico to 
the United States—I feel sure no reason- 
able person would expect improvement 
in the near future upon that particular 
product. This additional quota of sugar 
is one of the real concessions which the 
United States has made to Mexican 
trade recently. In view of the Cuban 
situation, it would appear at this time 
that this additional concession would be 
reasonably expected for the foreseeable 
future. 

My colleagues, in spite of fundamental 
differences in approach to trade, I am 
still of the belief that Mexico’s problems 
of trade with the United States are 
largely limited to a half a dozen products. 
This may not be the whole problem, but 
in my estimation it is by far the greater 
part of the problem. 

Mexico is one of our two largest trad- 
ing partners. For a century now, we 
have enjoyed the closest trade relations 
with Mexico. Mexico is a great and 
growing friend on our southern border. 
The outlook for trade both ways with 
Mexico is generally good. 

I was delighted to see the growth in 
industry and manufacture. I spent one- 
half day in Mexico City driving through 
the newly created industrial portion of 
Mexico City. It was modern industry in 
the highest sense. This new industry 
in Mexico makes it possible to move some 
of the farm population to the city. Con- 
ditions in the rural area were extremely 
low by our standards. In addition, Mex- 
ico has one of the fastest rising popula- 
tions in the world. It is approximately 
3 percent per year. 

Farming cannot possibly expect to im- 
prove and expand sufficiently to care 
for that rate of population growth. For 
this reason, we have been extremely tol- 
erant with reference to the protection 
afforded local industries by virtue of 
import duties. 

This will give my colleagues some of 
the idea of why trade is so essential to 
Mexico—why it is necessary to be able 
to sell their products in the world 
market. 
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There are factors favoring trade with 
the United States. The geographical 
proximity of the two countries permits 
overland transportation, shorter hauls, 
and greater services. The general com- 
plementary nature of the two countries 
permits the products of one country in 
large measure to supplement those of the 
other. In addition, longstanding trade 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico have familiarized each country 
with the products and trade methods of 
the other and made them, to a large 
extent, dependent upon each other’s 
markets. 

We are delighted that every consid- 
eration is being given to another meeting 
between Mexico—United States Inter- 
parliamentary Group which will be 
undertaken early in 1962. I came away 
from Mexico with far greater under- 
standing of their trade problems than I 
had before this Conference. When there 
is understanding, it is possible to reach 
agreement. I believe we can make sub- 
stantial improvement in the general 
overall trade picture between the United 
States and Mexico. It is toward this 
that we shall be working in the years 
that lie just ahead. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUND. I wish to thank the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
for his kind remarks about me, and for 
the diligent manner in which he per- 
formed his duties as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Trade. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUND. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to thank the gentleman from California 
{Mr. SaunpD] for yielding to me. I also 
wish to compliment him, the gentleman 
from Texas, and the gentleman from 
Illinois, for their forthright and very 
elucidating report on the first Mexico- 
United States Interparliamentary Con- 
ference. It has been my good fortune 
to attend other parliamentary confer- 
ences heretofore, but unequivocally, I 
want to emphasize that the meeting in 
Guadalajara transcends in importance 
and fruitful effort any previous meet- 
ing of this nature. This did not come 
about through accident. 

We were blessed with the good for- 
tune of a hospitable atmosphere created 
by a friendly nation and neighbor upon 
a solid foundation of mutual respect and 
a desire for frank discussion across the 
conference table. 

As has been explained during the dis- 
cussions today, the Mexican officials 
from the President on down to the State 
and municipal echelon participated in 
and deserve great credit for the success 
of this joint venture. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment assigned some of its key per- 
sonnel the task of making our stay most 
pleasant. Ambassador Justo Sierra was 
with us at all times and he and his 
charming lady certainly exemplified the 
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true hospitality which was present dur- 
ing every moment of our stay in Mexico, 

Our group was indeed fortunate to be 
headed by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Saunp]. The high prestige of Senator 
MANSFIELD certainly gave added impor- 
tance to this Conference. 

His words of wisdom and his pro- 
nouncements were the subject of much 
discussion and newspaper headlines 
throughout Mexico. The Mexican press 
treated this conference as one of the 
great international events between our 
two countries. The Conference ended on 
a high note when we visited with the 
President of the Mexican Republic, the 
Honorable Adolfo Lopez Mateos. His 
words of greeting were most gratifying, 
for they were sincere expressions of a 
friend and neighbor. 

It is not too infrequent when interna- 
tional conferences on the diplomatic 
level customarily lend themselves to the 
usual expressions of mutual regard for 
each other’s country and people. These 
conferences are usually held in an ex- 
alted atmosphere which does not lend 
itself to real evaluation of the inner 
thinkings and sincere expressions of the 
conferees and those whom they repre- 
sent. This Conference did not have this 
type of composition. We opened as 
brothers and neighbors the great dis- 
cussions which might better promote 
mutual understanding and the economic 
and social welfare of our respective coun- 
tries. 

The Mexican spokesmen were most 
sincere in presenting their case, but 
above all there was a manifestation and 
expressed desire to continue to imple- 
ment the pleasant relations existing be- 
tween our two countries. These expres- 
sions and declarations were devoid of 
demagogery. I think the words of the 
President of the Mexican Senate, Sena- 
tor Manuel Moreno Sanchez, expressed 
the real thinking of the proud Mexican 
people when he said: 

The Mexicans want to progress, but with 
our own work and our effort. Only when a 
people and an individual work directly to- 
ward their own enrichment do they feel dis- 
posed to defend it. That which is charity or 
gift entails no work, and that which is real- 
ized without effort is not defended and 
hardly appreciated. 


There was almost unanimous acknowl- 
edgment that intercommunication be- 
tween the peoples of the two countries 
is not what it should be. The subject of 
cultural exchange is still in the discussion 
stage, and something should be done to 
animate its realization. Mexico is rich 
in cultural background, and we could 
stand a better appreciation of the cul- 
tural aspects of Mexican life. The Mexi- 
can arts and crafts are the marvel of 
this hemisphere, but still we Americans 
know very little about them. The Mexi- 
can people know very little about our 
amalgamated culture, although I must 
admit that we have not done as much 
to bring it into public focus as has our 
sister Republic with respect to her own. 

Our works of art have not been ex- 
posed and our literature, including our 
works of history, has not been translated 
and thus has not been made available 
to the Mexican student or reader. Oc- 
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casionally, you find a translation of an 
American publication, but this hardly 
represents the effort required for bring- 
ing closer our two peoples. Our State 
Department could do well to initiate a 
bilateral program for the translation of 
books selected by a representative panel 
or agency. The Russians and the Chi- 
nese are flooding Latin American librar- 
ies today with free publications while we 
remain dormant in this very vital field 
of intercommunication. The Mexicans 
want some action in this regard, and they 
want to be a part of this effort. They 
also want to exchange students with our 
American universities on a reciprocal 
basis, and they want to make available 
their facilities for American students 
who yearn to better understand the 
Latin. 

Mexico today fully appreciates its eco- 
nomic and social ties with the United 
States of America, and it stands before 
the world as a nation in its own right 
dedicated to the improvement of the wel- 
fare of its own people. Its program dur- 
ing the last few years is symbolic and 
portends a greater future. In the mean- 
time it exhorts its neighbors for cooper- 
ation toward the accomplishment of 
these goals. I know the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will not lose sight of this, but 
we must not be complacent and wait for 
diplomacy by reaction. 

Our Department of State should and 
must initiate a program of how best to 
implement the existing friendship be- 
tween these two nations and then act 
affirmatively in making felt the good 
neighborliness which encompasses feel- 
ing and cooperative action. 

Much more can be said about our short 
visit, and while I do not claim to be an 
expert in Latin American affairs, I do 
state that Mexico is the gateway to 
Latin America, and the nation which can 
give the required balance to our future 
posture in the Western Hemisphere. 
Other nations respect it, and we must 
never lose sight of its prestige as a nec- 
essary requirement for solidarity among 
the nations of this hemisphere. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SAUND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay my personal tribute to the 
distinguished gentleman from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya]. He did an out- 
standing service, I think, in the commit- 
tee on which he served and certainly was 
one of the hardest working members we 
had at the Conference. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] in paying compliments to the 
gentleman from New Mexico for the 
wonderful job he did and contribution 
he made to the Conference as the secre- 
tary of the American delegation. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me at this time. 
Being one of the members of our dele- 
gation to this Interparliamentary Con- 
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ference, may I say that it was indeed an 
honor and an opportunity far greater 
than I think we realized when we started 
on the trip. 

I would be failing in a courtesy and a 
compliment if I did not mention the out- 
standing work that was done by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Saunp] as 
vice chairman of the delegation. His 
closing speech in this Conference was 
one that touched every one of the mem- 
bers of our own delegation and he cer- 
tainly made a profound impression on 
the representatives of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

I would likewise fail if I did not com- 
pliment my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] on the fine 
job he did. As to the gentleman who has 
just spoken, the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], I think in more 
ways than one his efforts were fruitful 
because he could speak the language of 
the people, the Spanish language. It 
was very interesting and very effective 
to have a member of our delegation step 
up to them and speak in their own 
tongue. It was a great contribution to 
the success of the meeting. 

The purpose of a meeting of this kind, 
as has been pointed out, is that the 
Latin-American countries are important 
to us and certainly Mexico is a key to the 
Latin-American countries. While they 
are a close neighbor of ours, it certainly 
can be said that in many respects they 
are almost strangers to us, and I think 
that is our fault. Here we had an op- 
portunity to visit with them. I think 
when we talk about problems, certainly 
in order to settle problems you must have 
understanding, you must have confi- 
dence. Unless you cultivate an atmos- 
phere where these things can be estab- 
lished, there is little chance that we can 
have that climate so necessary for under- 
standing. 

It was one of the touching things of 
the entire trip. 

I could discuss at some length some of 
the things that were covered, such as cul- 
tural exchange in the arts and crafts of 
Mexico. However, and I mention this 
because it is along my line, as a farmer, 
at the reception I met a dealer in Inter- 
national Harvester products. We had 
@ discussion about the agricultural sit- 
uation in Mexico. In Mexico they have 
preserved all the genetic strains of corn 
from which our hybrids have been de- 
veloped. He called to my attention that 
they have developed a blight-resistant 
potato. Sometimes we think we are 
ahead in the United States, but actually 
there is much we can learn from Mexico. 
We might be inclined to have the opin- 
ion that Mexico needs us, but I might bet- 
ter say that we need Mexico. There is 
much we can do in the way of continuing 
better relations, there is much we can do 
in a better exchange with Mexico. 

There is only one thing that disturbs 
all of us, and that is that in view of the 
warmth of the reception we received and 
the tremendous amount of effort they 
extended in our behalf, we are wondering 
if we can duplicate it when they come to 
the United States. We hope we can, but 
it is not going to be easy. 

I thank the gentleman from California 
for yielding to me, and again compliment 
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him on the fine job he did representing 
the United States of America. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As chairman of the 
U.S. delegation, Committee No. 2, I want 
to express my thanks to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NeEtsen]. He 
worked hard and long and, certainly, 
was a valuable contributor to all of our 
discussions with the Mexican delega- 
tion on trade. It was one of the finest 
experiences I have ever had, Mr. Speaker, 
to work with the gentleman. 

Mr. SAUND. I join my eminent col- 
league in expressing our appreciation for 
the fine contribution made by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota toward the success 
of the Conference, and to express our 
thanks for the wonderful spirit of gaiety 
and friendliness which he showed 
throughout our stay in Mexico. I will 
repeat what the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has said. Our Mexican colleagues 
opened their hearts to us, and really 
gave us a genuine welcome. My big 
fear is—are we going to be able to dupli- 
cate that? With all of the members of 
the delegation working together, we 
should be able to reciprocate, partially 
at least, when we host the conference in 
the United States next year. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank each one 
of the Members for their fine contri- 
butions. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Delaware. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. I want to compli- 
ment the chairman of the delegation, 
not only for his remarks here today, but 
more especially for the remarks he de- 
livered in Guadalajara and Mexico City. 
I think the censensus of opinion, as I 
know the chairman has pointed out here, 
was that whereas in the past some of the 
international parliamentary meetings 
have not, perhaps, achieved an area of 
respect, and an area of success, I think 
this first meeting of the United States- 
Mexican interparliamentary sessions did 
result in creating a better feeling of 
good will, of mutual respect, and under- 
standing. Certainly, my colleague and 
fellow member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and chairman of our dele- 
gation, deserves a great deal of credit 
for guiding our delegation so that we 
could achieve this area of respect and 
understanding, and I think, bringing our 
meeting to a successful conclusion. 

Mr.SAUND. I wish to thank the gen- 
tleman for his kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, we wish to close our re- 
marks with this statement: Our trip to 
Mexico, in the opinion of the American 
delegation, was a tremendous success. 
We came back with the genuine feeling 
that the Mexicans are our close and 
warm friends. They are seeking even a 
closer relationship than has heretofore 
existed between the Republic of Mexico 
and the United States of America. I 
am hoping that through future meetings 
we will make a significant contribution 
to achieve the goal of a closer and 
warmer friendship between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on 
this subject. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues who served at 
the recent Mexico-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Conference in Guadala- 
jara in this report of our accomplish- 
ments. 

Our purpose this afternoon is to ac- 
quaint the Members of Congress, in par- 
ticular, and through them the citizens 
of the United States, with the nature of 
our discussions with the Mexican legis- 
lators, the problems we discussed, the 
viewpoints we exchanged, and the areas 
of agreement and disagreement that 
exist between our respective countries. 

First, may I join with my colleagues 
in emphasizing the friendly spirit and 
cooperation that was displayed by our 
Mexican counterparts, their associates, 
and the citizens of Mexico with whom 
we came in contact. May I also state 
that in my humble opinion the delega- 
tion that represented the Congress con- 
centrated its utmost energy to the task 
that was before us in establishing the 
basis for a successful exchange of views 
between the Congress of the United 
States and the elected representatives of 
the Mexican people. 

We must recognize that our long his- 
torical relationship with our neighbor to 
the south was marked in its early years 
by a great deal of strife although the last 
113 years have consisted of continuous 
friendship and effective coordination in 
many programs between the respective 
nations and our respective individual 
citizens. It is certainly our hope that the 
future will continue to prove our ability 
to solve mutual problems in a manner 
acceptable to both, and that the mutual 
desire for world peace and self-deter- 
mination for all nations, especially those 
now enslaved under the bloody banner 
of communism will provide us with the 
inspiration to effectively work together. 

My colleagues have discussed in detail 
many of the points raised in the various 
sessions of this first Mexico-United 
States Interparliamentary Conference. 
We realize that especially in the field of 
foreign investments there are areas in 
which differences of opinion are quite 
possible, but at the same time this mu- 
tual appreciation of each other’s prob- 
lems that we speak of will go far to help 
this situation. We respect the desire of 
the Mexican Government to encourage 
the continued flow of tourists into its 
country and we are especially mindful 
of the great volume of trade which is 
carried on between our two countries. 

One of the points of agreement be- 
tween our respective delegations was the 
realization that increased trade would 
improve the living standards of all peo- 
ples and would be a great stride toward 
lessening international tensions in de- 
veloping mutually sound business ar- 
rangements on both sides of the border. 

We of the American delegation do ap- 
preciate: the obviously prominent posi- 
tion that Mexico holds in Latin America. 
Mexico is blessed with tremendous re- 
sources, basically favorable climatic con- 
ditions, excellent geographic location, 
and, above all, the priceless asset of an 
able and dedicated people. Among her 
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neighbors to the south, Mexico is re- 
garded as one of the most stable nations 
of the hemisphere. Most certainly we 
join in this appreciation of the prom- 
inence of Mexico in all hemispheric 
matters. 

However, I wish to address myself to 
an aspect which is over and above the 
questions of border problems, trade, and 
all the other technical items we discussed 
at the Conference. 

It was obvious to me in my discussions 
with Mexican citizens that they share 
with the people of the United States an 
appreciation for truly representative 
government. They share with us the 
realization that atheistic communism is 
contrary to the beliefs of all people who 
cherish the principles of freedom. 

The Mexican people are religious, 
idealistic, rightfully proud of their his- 
torical heritage, vigorous in defense of 
their political liberties, anda in addition, 
they maintain a just pride in the ac- 
complishments, collectively and individu- 
ally, of their own citizens. The Mexican 
people represent, therefore, a great bul- 
wark against the spread of communism 
in Latin America. They are aware of 
the tremendous role that we as their 
neighboring country play in so many 
ways in helping to develop their nation’s 
economy. They are mindful of the cen- 
tury-long record of friendship between 
the Mexican and United States citizens. 
They are aware that the future holds for 
them and all free peoples both a promise, 
as well as a challenge, that is known to 
all of us. 

There cannot be misunderstanding be- 
tween governments or between people 
when the ability to meet, communicate, 
exchange opinions, and moderate prob- 
lems is constantly available. 

We have laid the groundwork in this 
first Mexico-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Conference for success of our 
fvture conferences. It is my personal 
belief that through this means we will 
effectively increase cooperation and co- 
ordination between our governments, as 
well as private citizens in both countries 
in their economic, educational, and cul- 
tural cooperation. 

Much more can be said by each of us 
in discussing this eminently successful 
Conference with our friends to the south. 
My colleagues have spoken eloquently 
on this subject, and I personally felt 
greatly privileged to have served with 
the dedicated delegation that repre- 
sented the United States. 





LET’S KEEP RED CHINA OUT OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I had the pleasure of attending a 
4-day meeting in Canada as a member 
of the American delegation, on the part 
of the House, to the joint United States- 
Canadian Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence. I was honored to be selected as a 
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member of the delegation by our distin- 
guished Speaker and to serve in an or- 
ganization which is coming to have in- 
creasing significance in relations between 
our two countries. At the proper time 
the formal report on this Conference will 
be filed and will become a part of the 
permanent record of the House. How- 
ever, as one individual member of the 
delegation, I am taking this time to bring 
to the attention of the House one item 
which I think is of particular concern 
and which will not feature in any detail 
in the formal report itself. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say first of all that 
I found our conferences extremely help- 
ful, particularly in strengthening the 
close cooperation that must exist be- 
tween our two countries if the defense 
of North America is to be maintained. 
Anyone who looks at a globe can appre- 
ciate that full Canadian cooperation is 
absolutely essential to Western Hemi- 
sphere defense, either in an age of 
manned bombers or an age of missiles. 
The route of attack from Soviet Russia 
is over the North Pole. I think our de- 
liberations both in Ottawa and in Quebec 
were highly productive, and served to 
eliminate some of the misunderstand- 
ings and to promote some of the common 
interests which must be promoted if our 
mutual defense is to remain strong. I 
was impressed, too, with the willingness 
of Canadian leaders to support us in our 
efforts here in America to provide fresh 
leadership for the non-Communist world 
in fields other than military matters. 

The formal report which our Confer- 
ence issued to the press was a friendly 
and harmonious one. But I think Mem- 
bers of the House will understand me 
when I say that not all the areas of dif- 
ference between our two countries have 
been eliminated. We have been told that 
in recent years some anti-American sen- 
timent has even upon occasion been gen- 
erated north of the border, and it is 
probably true that we in this country 
have been inclined to take our Canadian 
neighbors a little bit too much for 
granted. I would judge that from here 
out we in this country are going to have 
to work just a little bit harder at main- 
taining our friendship with Canada than 
we have been doing in the past, just as 
we are also going to have to work a little 
bit harder to maintain our friendship 
with our sister republics to the south. 

Mr. Speaker, on the basis of what I 
saw in Canada and the deliberations that 
took place in our conference, the biggest 
single policy issue which is likely to di- 
vide our two countries in the days to 
come will be the issue of admitting Red 
China to the United Nations. Here in 
America a majority of Members of both 
this House and of the other body have 
already gone on record publicly opposing 
admission of Red China, Our delegation 
to the Interparliamentary Conference 
took this same position in our delibera- 
tions and I want at this time to pay par- 
ticular tribute to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Dopp, 
and to the distinugished senior Senator 
from Hawaii, Mr. Fone, for their forth- 
right and outspoken leadership in ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on this 
issue. Yet the fact of the matter is that 
feeling among even fairly conservative 
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Canadians on this issue simply does not 
square with ourown. Canadians are not 
only inclined to feel that the inclusion of 
Red China in the United Nations may be 
desirable, but they feel even more 
strongly, if I read the signs correctly, 
that inclusion of Red China in any dis- 
armament talks is both a desirable and a 
necessary step—a position, incidentally, 
which was vigorously opposed by mem- 
bers of our own delegation throughout 
discussions of the Conference. 

As I have said, Mr. Speaker, the formal 
release issued by the Conference does 
avoid any reference to these differences 
of view, and it is perhaps even possible 
that in deference to the United States 
the Dominion of Canada representative 
in the United Nations will continue for 
a time to vote against the admission of 
Red China, although I must say that 
since coming back from Ottawa I have 
seen press reports that indicate the con- 
trary. But the extent of the difference 
between us on this issue underlines in my 
judgment the urgent need for us in 
America-to do a better selling job with 
our allies and neighbors on the basic 
impropriety and folly of permitting any 
country to shoot its way into an organ- 
ization whose preamble dedicates its 
members to the pursuit of peace. 

So long as Red China is committed to 
the kind of international piracy which 
she has pursued, carrying on war against 
the United Nations and irresponsibly 
imprisoning American citizens, she can- 
not possibly serve any useful purpose in 
the world organization, and any serious 
discussions on disarmament with a na- 
tion committed to such a policy can only 
be fruitless and disruptive. 

Mr. Speaker, I make these observa- 
tions not in an attempt to exaggerate 
differences between ourselves and our 
neighbors to the north, who received us 
in such a friendly and hospitable man- 
ner and with whom we share so many 
common interests and objectives, but 
rather in an effort to report honestly and 
fairly to the Members of this House a 
situation which does exist and which 
in my judgment does have serious im- 
plications for the future and of which 
it is well for us to be aware of now while 
there is still time to deal with it. 





US. FAR EAST LST’S SHOULD BE 
AMERICAN MANNED 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
it was reported to the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee that in the Far 
East there are up to 17 public vessels of 
the United States, flying the US. flag, 
but manned entirely by Japanese aliens 
from masters on down to seamen. These 
are LST’s in the fleet of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service. MSTS pays a 
reported fixed management fee of $496,- 
400 per annum to the American Ship 
Operating Corp., a Japanese shipping 
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firm, to operate the vessels, and it is 
estimated their total annual operating 
cost is an additional $412 million. 

At the same time, MSTS itself main- 
tains a staff of nearly 500 persons in the 
Far East fully capable of managing these 
vessels along with the other ships 
manned by U.S. civil service crews it al- 
ready directly operates in that part of 
the world. The reason I speak today is to 
urge MSTS to operate directly these ves- 
sels with U.S. civil service crews. 

In response to inquiries regarding the 
alien operation of these Government ves- 
sels Members of Congress were informed 
by the commander of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service that it was con- 
sidered important to international rela- 
tions and to be in support of the Japa- 
nese economy. Yet subsequently, on 
November 17 of last year, because of our 
seriously adverse balance-of-payments 
situation the President issued a directive 
calling on all Government agencies to 
make every effort to improve our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. ‘The action 
I recommend can quickly help toward 
this end and is fully in accord with the 
directive. 

It is interesting that MSTS recently 
shifted its reasons for continuing to op- 
erate these ships with alien crews. 
MSTS now claims it would cost about $1 
million to reconfigure the vessels to min- 
imum Coast Guard standards for Amer- 
ican merchant seamen and their essen- 
tial military characteristics would be 
deteriorated in the process. This might 
be the result if the ships were simply 
shifted to contract operation under a 
U.S. contractor. But it need not be the 
result if MSTS assumes operation of the 
vessels directly, itself, using civil service 
crews and that is why I suggest this 
course of action. Although MSTS has 
a policy of conforming its directly op- 
erated ships to Coast Guard standards, 
it is policy only and not an inflexible one 
at that. There is ample precedent for 
waiving that policy. It is to be noted 
that when MSTS has sent its ships on 
arctic operations in the past, it has sim- 
ply surrendered up its Coast Guard cer- 
tificates and operated under its own 
standards. The same could be done 
here. This would avoid the need for any 
costly reconfiguration of the LST’s and 
their military characteristics need not 
be deteriorated one iota. 

Using American citizen civil service 
crews hired out of the west coast MSTS 
headquarters to crew the MSTS public 
vessels of the United States, now manned 
by aliens, and canceling the need to pay 
hundreds of thousands of American dol- 
lars to a foreign management company 
to administer the operation would aid 
immeasurably in halting the outflow of 
funds and would increase employment 
for American seamen once again. 

We have been magnanimous in our 
relations with Japan since the close of 
World War II. She is a valued ally to- 
day. She stands fourth in world rank 
of shipping, not including Liberia. She 
stands third in shipbuilding while we 
stand eighth. The Japan shipping guide, 
1959-60 edition, indicates a commend- 
able increase in Japanese maritime la- 
bor. Our own unemployment is as high 
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as 40 percent in American maritime 
unions according to their records. 

The Japanese are to be commended for 
their industrious efforts and success in 
their shipping policies. The Japanese 
economy most certainly does not need 
to be supported in this regard. The pol- 
icy of our own Government in the opera- 
tion of our MSTS vessels must be scru- 
tinized in relation to our national defense 
and our national economy, as well as our 
world position in overall commerce. 
The Congress and the executive depart- 
ments of the United States are deeply 
concerned with many problems includ- 
ing the problems of defense, domestic 
unemployment, and the adverse balance 
of payments. All these factors are 
closely related in the maritime field. 

America’s position as a great world 
power was established through an un- 
derstanding of the influence of seapower 
on history. The U.S. Navy is the great- 
est navy in the world today. We are 
taking far-reaching steps to keep our 
Navy in step with the nuclear age so it 
will continue to be the most powerful in 
the world. This is the correct way for 
the United States to contribute to world 
peace. To be strong enough to deter 
other nations from attack or to win if 
attacked is our aim. 

The American merchant marine is 
actually a very large factor in America’s 
strength and greatness in more than one 
important respect. 

First, American Merchant ships 
manned by American seamen are ab- 
solutely essential as auxiliaries to our 
combat navy in transporting the mil- 
lions of tons of supplies and the millions 
of members in our Armed Forces to 
points of action around the world in 
time of war or other great emergency. 

Second, America’s greatness in the 
world in time of peace depends upon our 
commerce with the world. Ships of the 
U.S. merchant marine, manned by Amer- 
ican citizen seamen, are the only real 
certainty we have that our commerce 
cannot be stifled at the whim of foreign- 
owned shipping interests. 

Third, when built in the United States, 
the construction of ships requires mate- 
rials from every section of the country. 
Thus, American citizens all over the 
country have employment in our ship- 
yards and in factories where machinery 
and equipment for ships are manufac- 
tured. 

We have rightly built and maintained 
a strong Navy at sea and have taken 
measures to maintain high training and 
morale standards for naval personnel. 
But where are our merchant ships and 
merchant seamen today? Where are 
the thousands of ships that supplied our 
Armed Forces in all parts of the world 
and our commerce after World War II? 
Where are the thousands of American 
merchant seamen who sailed the danger- 
ous seas in those ships? 

Quite a number of those ships were 
sold to foreign interests at a fraction of 
their cost to us to engage in competition — 
with American shipping. Others are 
moored in idleness being used as storage 
for idle farm surplus grain. More are 
in backwash ship boneyards rusting into 
oblivion. They are long-term capital 
losses our people paid for in taxes. 
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We are making only a halfhearted ef- 
fort in modern shipbuilding to maintain 
our flag on the seas in world commerce. 
We are building one nuclear-powered 
merchant ship. We are building very 
few conventional powered merchant 
ships. As of January 1, 1960, the United 
States had sunk from first to eighth place 
in merchant ship construction since the 
end of World War II. It is obvious that 
employment in the American ship con- 
struction industry has shrunk by thou- 
sands of workers, while employment of 
shipyard workers has increased in for- 
eign lands where ships are being con- 
structed, some with American funds. 

There are those in the Government 
who are far-sighted enough to know that 
a fast, modern merchant fleet is of vital 
importance to national defense and to 
maintain America’s commerce so vital 
to our domestic well-being. New ships 
have been designed and will be built over 
the coming years. We have the know- 
how, we have the workers. We need to 
cultivate our will to do. 

Adm. Ralph Wilson, U.S. Navy, retired, 
former Chairman of the Federal Mari- 
time Board and himself a former com- 
mander, MSTS, in a recent address to 
the Propeller Club of the Port of Los 
Angeles-Long Beach, Calif., is quoted as 
stating: 

The maintenance of our supply lines is a 
matter far too vital for us to cede them to 
ships of countries who may for political or 
economic reasons effect sudden and drastic 
reductions or changes in services offered to 
American importers and exporters. This has 
happened to us in the past, with painful 
results to our industry and agriculture. 


He is quoted as further stating that 
the decade of the sixties is not the time 
for this country to place reliance on the 
merchant fleets of foreign nations, 
whether they be allies or ships under the 
flags of neutral countries. 

And what about the seamen who must 
sail these ships? Where are the men 
who sailed the Liberty ships through 
icy submarine-infested seas to Mur- 
mansk, and brought the troops, ammuni- 
tion, oil and other supplies through to 
Guadalcanal and later to Korea? They, 
too, helped in our struggle for victory. 
The majority of them no longer follow 
the sea. Even of those who have made 
the sea a peacetime career, many are 
out of jobs and forced ashore to add to 
the ranks of other unemployed workers. 
Many of these men feel they have been 
sold out by our Government. They cite 
our Government’s Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service’s policy of operating 
these public vessels with Japanese crews 
and have requested an inquiry be made 
into this operation. 

American seamen are not permitted to 
sail on American ships without an ex- 
haustive security check and validation 
by the U.S. Coast Guard, and yet the 
Government permits aliens who owe no 
loyalty to the United States to take com- 
plete charge of the operation of ships 
operating under the Stars and Stripes. 

In a spirit of magnanimity we have 
helped the vanquished and the victors 
in a troubled world. To do so we first 
had to become the greatest seapower in 
the world. Our policy of greatness was 
implemented by American seamen in 
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American ships. Their service has been 
of inestimable value in America’s his- 
tory. 

American seamen, in American ships 
supported by Americans, made us the 
greatest seapower in the world, and this 
policy must continue so we can remain 
the greatest nation in the world. 





CITATION FOR A COMMUNITY 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio {Mrs. BoLton] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride in my home community 
that I include in the Recorp the “Cita- 
tion for a Community,” which accom- 
panied the award presented to the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, by the Institute of 
International Education. 

This award was presented in recogni- 
tion of the program of the Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs for foreign 
students and visitors. The citation de- 
scribes some of the things that have been 
accomplished. I hope it will be an in- 
spiration to other communities inter- 
ested in establishing people-to-people 
relations of depth and meaning. 

The award was accepted by Mayor 
Celebrezze in San Francisco last Decem- 
ber. The mayor presented it to the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs at 
the 35th annual luncheon on February 
25. 

CITATION FOR A COMMUNITY 

To the city of Cleveland, a dynamic inter- 
national center on the shores of Lake Erie, 
the Institute of International Education 
presents its award for distinguished service. 

Two years ago IIE presented its community 
award to the town of Burns, Kans., which 
has a population of 310. Cleveland, Ohio, 
with more than a million people of diverse 
national backgrounds, demonstrates how a 
great metropolitan industrial center can 
organize itself to participate actively in 
world affairs. 

The cosmopolitan background of the peo- 
ple of Cleveland explains in part its signifi- 
cant role in welcoming visitors from other 
nations. Newton D. Baker, a distinguished 
citizen of the city, was the sparkplug which 
ignited formal organization of the com- 
munity. In 1924, Mr. Baker stimulated a 
program of adult education in foreign affairs 
which resulted in the Cleveland Council on 
World Affairs. For almost a quarter of a 
century, the Cleveland Council has supported 
a strong program for international exchange 
of visitors which has been a model for similar 
groups throughout the country. 

An international center, largely supported 
by foreign and U.S. student fees, was estab- 
lished. There, activities vary from the first 
faltering steps of ballroom dancing to lively 
debates on crucial questions in which prom- 
inent Cleveland business and professional 
men participate. In turn, the 235 foreign 
students from 52 countries enrolled in the 
5 universities of Cleveland have taken 
part in a wide variety of community pro- 

which last year involved more than 
7,000 citizens. 

The warm reception of foreign students is 
not Cleveland’s only concern. Four hundred 
doctors from abroad who serve as residents 
and interns in the hospitals, hundreds of 
short-term foreign visitors, and trainees in 
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industry, have been integrated into the rich 
civic, industrial and cultural life of Cleve- 
land. More than 700 families work actively 
in the program for visitors from abroad. 

Cleveland returns the visits of those who 
come from abroad. When the great Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra made its recent 
foreign tour, some Londoners, after the 
uproarous ovation at Albert Hall, asked, 
“Where is Cleveland?” The men and women 
from abroad who knew the warmth and hos- 
pitality of Cleveland had an easy answer: 
“Cleveland is the best location in the Nation.” 

Because its citizens have established peo- 
ple-to-people relations of depth and mean- 
ing, the institute presents its distinguished 
service award to the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The award will be accepted by the mayor 
of Cleveland, the Honorable Anthony J. 
Celebrezze. 





ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
have offered House Joint Resolution 
274 to improve upon our present inade- 
quate and undemocratic electoral sys- 
tem of electing a President. The work- 
ings of the electoral college in this last 
election serve as a vivid example of the 
inherent weaknesses that have been con- 
demned by more men and proposed to 
be amended more times than any other 
feature of the Constitution. It seems 
obvious that now is the time to act and 
in this proposal I offer the best means to 
establish a just electoral procedure that 
is easily comprehendable and very equi- 
table in application to all of the people 
of these United States. 

The office of elector is completely un- 
necessary and very dangerous since any 
elector can resist the will of the people 
of his State and cast his electoral vote 
for another candidate—as has happened 
in so many past elections and happened 
in this election. At the time that the 
Constitution was framed there might 
have been valid reasons for choosing the 
President by a “‘deliberative body of wise 
men” but subsequent advances in com- 
munications, education, and the suffrage 
make such a body not only unnecessary 
but undemocratic today. We recognized 
way back in the 17th amendment that 
Senators could and should no longer be 
selected in any other manner than by 
the people. It seems to be a serious in- 
consistency to continue to select the Na- 
tion’s chief officer in a manner much less 
democratic than those methods for 
selecting the other representatives of the 
people. 

This electoral college system has also 
allowed the development of the “unit 
vote” or “general ticket’ practice of 
granting all of a State’s electoral votes 
to the candidate receiving a bare plural- 
ity of the popular vote. This practice is 
very inequitable in that it effectively dis- 
enfranchises every voter in a State that 
voted for an opposition candidate and 
credits such votes behind the candidate 
receiving a bare plurality. It is theo- 
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retically possible for a candidate to re- 
ceive only 26 percent of the popular vote 
and yet become President if that vote is 
located properly in the Nation, while his 
opponent, gathering 74 percent of the 
popular vote, would lose. In addition, 
this practice denies campaign considera- 
tions to most small States and “safe” 
States as the candidates concentrate 
their campaigns and platform promises 
on the large “pivotal” States. There also 
occurs a “landslide illusion” that is par- 
ticularly deceiving as in the instance of 
1936 in which President Roosevelt re- 
ceived 98 percent of the electoral vote 
from only 60 percent of the popular vote. 

My proposal would completely abolish 
the electoral college and the numerous 
weaknesses inherent in its operation. 
Instead of inequality it would present a 
much fairer system consistent with the 
principles upon which this Union was 
founded of federalism and equality for 
all. It would preserve the present fed- 
eral principle of the Senate whereby 2 
votes are given to each State regardless 
of size while the remaining 437 electoral 
votes would be divided in proportion to 
the number of votes cast on a nationwide 
basis for each candidate, much as the 
House of Representatives is based today. 
Hence, the State’s 2 votes are automati- 
cally awarded to the candidate winning 
the plurality of popular votes cast in the 
State while the remaining 435 votes are 
divided proportionately on a national 
basis. Both the principles of a federal 
and a national electorate can be dis- 
cerned in this proposal. In action, this 
amendment would greatly increase voter 
participation by shortening the ballot, 
simplifying the voting procedure, and 
placing proper emphasis upon the num- 
ber of citizens voting rather than just 
those residing in an area. Thus, smaller 
States such as Idaho and New Hamp- 
shire would not be limited, but would 
gain relative strength if they continue to 
turn out at the polls 80 percent of their 
voting age population as they did in 1960. 

An important provision of this amend- 
ment is the 40-percent requirement nec- 
essary for election which effectively dis- 
courages the formation or success of 
numerous splinter parties. Many past 
proposals have neglected this considera- 
tion which understandably causes con- 
cern to those interested in this vital 
reform measure. 

In closing, I implore that you seriously 
consider this proposal and act to re-form 
this electoral college anachronism this 
session before this system produces an- 
other election such as those of Adams- 
Jackson and Hayes-Tilden. Let us not 
resemble the mountain hillbilly who 
found no need to patch the gaping hole 
in his roof when the sun was shining, but 
also found that when it started to rain 
he could not repair the roof. Let us re- 
pair our electoral system now with an 
adequate system, such asI propose to you 
in House Joint Resolution 274. 





FOREIGN AID 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CoLurer] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quested at this time to discuss a House 
concurrent resolution which I introduced 
today providing that appropriations for 
foreign aid be reported in three separate 
bills. It would bring to the floor of the 
House and the other body separate ap- 
propriation bills for military assistance, 
economic assistance, and technical as- 
sistance, instead of the singular mutual 
security appropriation bill which em- 
braces all three phases of foreign aid. 

This resolution does not apply to bills 
that make supplemental or deficiency ap- 
propriations. My purpose in introducing 
this resolution is, in my opinion, impor- 
tant to all of us whose responsibility it 
is to act upon the expenditures of Ameri- 
can tax dollars abroad. 

Primarily, adoption of this resolution 
would provide a greater opportunity to 
more closely analyze the broad program 
of mutual security, not only with regard 
to its basic requirements, but likewise 
in a more thorough evaluation in the 
direction that these expenditures take. 
I fully appreciate that members of the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs and Ap- 
propriations are provided with ample 
time and opportunity to make these 
evaluations, though this is hardly the 
case with other Members of the House. 

Then, too, adoption of this plan would 
likewise provide more selectivity in vot- 
ing the funds than has been possible in 
the past. There would be more time to 
discuss and evaluate the various expend- 
itures during debate. There would, I 
believe, be a better opportunity to dis- 
cuss the alternate courses through closer 
examination of each phase of the pro- 
gram within its particular purpose with, 
of course, the goal in mind of seeing 
that recipient countries are enabled to 
help themselves. 

I, for one, was pleased with the state- 
ment made by President Kennedy on 
more than one occasion in regard to 
seeking assistance from some of the 
more fortunate free nations in helping 
us carry the tremendous burden of for- 
eign aid. I only hope that it brings 
results. 

I do not believe I am presumptuous in 
saying that many Members of this body 
over the years have questioned the ap- 
portionment of our foreign aid dollar. 
Many have felt that even in the face of 
world conditions that we have spent 
too much for military aid and too little 
in the other two areas. It is, in fact, 
true that many of the military dollars 
have failed to achieve the security for 
some of the small nations that is de- 
sired, but since the appropriation bill 
in the past was a package arrangement, 
it has become more or less of a “‘take it 
or leave it’’ decision. In the past I have 
expressed my opposition to legislating 
on this basis not only in the field of 
mutual security but in others as well. 
I, and other Members of this House have 
in the past also questioned whether the 
proposed aims of mutual security could 
best be attained through this manner of 
legislation. Subsequent events have 
borne out that our contentions were not 
entirely unfounded and most certainly 
support the argument that waste was 
practically an inherent part of the pro- 
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gram. One cannot argue with the 
record or history. 

Also, at that time, I listed the pro- 
Communist countries particularly Yugo- 
slavia that had received aid from us. 
Besides contending that such aid was a 
waste of money, I now recall to your 
attention the fact that some of these 
countries later refused to support the 
United Nations resolution of 1959, which 
simply cited the Communists for their 
brutality in Hungary. I dread to think 
what these nations would have said had 
we asked them to give military aid 
against the Communist hordes that bar- 
barically overran and crushed Hungary. 
And just to think, nearly 65 percent of 
this assistance we gave them was for 
military aid. Even now, could we count 
on many recipients of our largesse to 
come to the aid of the United States 
should our country suddenly find itself 
in difficulties. 

There is no question that 1961, already 
marked with changes and upheavals on 
the international scene, will experience 
many further changes. 

Just as foreign policy must meet dif- 
ferent changes, so must our approach to 
the business of foreign aid. 

In fact, we must look more realisti- 
cally at our own hemisphere and the new 
problems which are far closer to our 
own shores than they have been in the 
past. 

We now have long years of experience 
with the foreign-aid program of the 
past, too. 

Its weaknesses and miscalculations 
have become evident. 

In Laos, for example, we find the pro- 
Commie forces with military hardware in 
great quantities seized from the pro- 
Western forces, who in turn had been 
provided these arms through the mili- 
tary phase of our foreign aid program. 

There may be other areas about the 
world where this same situation will 
develop. 

In Korea, we are told on good author- 
ity that the strength of the pro-Western 
forces has been diminished and pockets 
of similar trouble call for a much closer 
look at foreign-aid spending. 

And it is no secret, either, that while 
peace and freedom be foremost in our 
present thinking, the problem of U.S. 
gold reserves is not a pleasant one. Nor 
will it be unless we explore carefully 
every area of our national and interna- 
tional policies upon which this condition 
is contingent. 

U.S. gold reserves have shrunk from 
$25 billion at the close of World War II 
to less than $18 billion. 

This trend has been steady. 

As of December 1958 our gold reserves 
were down to $20,600 million, and a year 
later to $19,500 million; and then to $18 
billion as of mid-December. 

As nearly as can be estimated the for- 
eign claims against U.S. gold have risen 
by $4 billion since 1958 to a present esti- 
mated figure of nearly $19,500 million. 

No one can deny that meeting the 
problems of our own domestic economy 
demand that we keep one eye upon the 
stability of the American dollar. 

To do anything less would be a grave 
mistake. 
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Surely we have given generously of our 
limited resources in times past and with 
little thanks. Now we must give close 
attention to a selective type of aid. We 
have given too little attention in the past 
to teaching mutual-security-aid _ re- 
cipients not only to accurately inventory 
their own resources, which often nowa- 
days are greater than ours, but which 
they have made no attempt to either as- 
sess or use. These nations must learn to 
apply and use their own human re- 
sources, too, in helping themselves. 
This is another of our tasks, as I see 
it, and this resolution which I offer today 
undoubtedly will be a step in meeting 
the challenges of that task. 

My legislative proposal also would, if 
approved, eliminate the type of waste 
which I cited in my speech on the floor 
of the House in June 1960. At that time, 
you will recall, I pointed to evidence 
that, to one nation to which we had 
given assistance, we supplied two jet 
fighter planes for each pilot capable of 
operating this equipment in that coun- 
try. Other examples of waste which I 
have pointed out in the past only 
strengthen my conviction that the ex- 
treme care in examining and granting 
aid of this kind will be exercised only 
through the selective kind of legislation 
which I offer today. 

My resolution also will help to cut 
down the staggering proportions of our 
growing national debt, which now ex- 
ceeds by billions of dollars the combined 
debts of all the other nations of the 
world. Again, the strain on our econ- 
omy would be unbearable if the present 
and recent flow of gold out of the United 
States should be allowed to continue by 
means of our current and unselective 
type of mutual security aid. I submit 
that my measure, if passed, will greatly 
alleviate this painful situation. 

Our mutual security aid program is 
no sacred cow and must not be viewed 
as such. No program we adopt is so per- 
fect that we can afford not to reexamine 
and overhaul it from time to time as 
necessity dictates. My measure offered 
today seeks to remove this legislation 
from the untouchable class and place it 
under the scrutiny which it deserves. 

I am alarmed to learn of the prosper- 
ity of one Scandinavian country—Den- 
mark—which we have been aiding for 
sometime now, and I cite this as an ex- 
ample of the crying need for “agonizing 
reappraisals” of our mutual security aid 
program. According to the recent re- 
port of the Honorable Senator ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, in his “Report on U.S. For- 
eign Operations,” which is just off the 
press, this northern European nation 
never was so prosperous as it is now. 
Says the report: 

The Danes spend about 3 percent of their 
GNP for defense, compared with the 10 per- 
cent-plus so spent by the United States. 
* * * Denmark spends very little on mili- 
tary research, yet under the so-called mu- 
tual weapons development program the 
United States contributes about $31,000 an- 
nually to assist in financing two military 
research and development projects in which 
we are interested. * * * Why should we fur- 
nish a red cent? 
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As to the general level of prosperity 
of that nation, the Ellender report 
states: 

There is no unemployment here, and, I 
repeat, prosperity reigns. There is a short- 
age in housing, I am informed, and a boom 
is on in that field. Rents are increasing; 
in fact, costs in every field are increasing. 


In view of the foregoing information 
and reports of other countries still re- 
ceiving aid although the need has long 
ago ceased to exist, I cannot help but 
concur in the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana when he 
says in his report: 

This country has never been more pros- 
perous, and I am disappointed that we 
should be called upon to make any con- 
tribution to it at all—no matter how small. 


The above information concerns one 
small country. How many other larger 
and richer countries are we continuing 
to aid long after the need has ceased to 
exist? How else can we establish the ab- 
solute requirements of other nations 
than to reexamine them closely under 
the “microscope” of my bill, and, indeed, 
how else can we reappraise and reallo- 
cate or stop aid than through the 
method suggested in this resolution 
which I offer today? 

The foregoing facts seem to bear me 
out in my contention of the past that we 
should not feel it our responsibility to 
simply approve appropriations re- 
quested and trust to luck that waste and 
inefficiency will disappear with the pas- 
sage of time and in the cloudiness of 
some future and undetermined date. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
also to repeat some of the questions I 
asked and statements I made in my 
speech on the floor in June 1960. I would 
like to have every one of you cogitate 
carefully upon them in view of events 
that have transpired since I made this 
speech and then speculate on the prob- 
able effects upon them which my reso- 
lution undoubtedly will have: 

Is it not true that certain of those ad- 
ministering the program testified that they 
have not bothered to give any particular 
consideration to the recommendations of 
the Committee on Appropriations, where 
such recommendations were directed to a 
more efficient procedure or limitations on 
the spending? 

Certainly we cannot assume that Congress 
should not have some authority or control 
of any funds which it is obliged to approve, 
nor can we assume that this program has 
sprawled in so many areas that there are 
points of no return. 

National security, even when it is called 
mutual security, is not a one-way street. 
It must be built upon the foundation of a 
sound financial system and such programs 
as can properly justify the faith and the 
confidence of the American people. 


Finally, this resolution I offer today, 
when adopted and put into practice, will, 
I submit, call a halt to present hit-or- 
miss procedures of offering aid, help us 
to more accurately assess the require- 
ments of each candidate nation for aid, 
and show, crystal clear, which of the na- 
tions we have been aiding no longer need 
our assistance and which, therefore, 
should henceforth be denied it. We 
can no longer afford to continue giving 
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aid to countries that we have helped and 
which now are actually more prosperous 
than we are, because we have been the 
ones who came to their rescue and have 
succeeded in putting them back on their 
economic feet again, at a terrific cost to 
our own economy. Certainly, this pro- 
posal will help us hit the bull’s eye of 
our target more often than has our 
present lump-sum program. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the remarks he has made 
in connection with this proposed reso- 
lution. Does the gentleman feel that if 
the Members of the House had an op- 
portunity to have what might be called 
a divisible vote or a vote on different seg- 
ments of the program it might result in 
economies to the American taxpayer? 

Mr. COLLIER. I think definitely it 
would result in economies to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer because it would provide a 
means whereby we could more closely 
scrutinize the programs and the appro- 
priations as they are presented and in 
those cases where we might be in dis- 
agreement with one phase or another of 
the program, we would have an oppor- 
tunity to so exercise our will. 

Mr. DEVINE. If a Member was in 
favor of economic assistance and o))- 
posed to the military, or the contrary, he 
would have a choice or selection which he 
could make on the floor of the House? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DEVINE. I wish to commend the 
gentleman. The gentleman from the 
10th District of Illinois also has legis- 
lation before the House that would re- 
quire a rollcall on appropriation bills; 
is that correct? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is correct. 

Mr. DEVINE. This again follows the 
gentleman’s very fine record in the Con- 
gress for economy in Government and 
thoughtful consideration of the facts 
which every one of us has to face in con- 
nection with legislation. 

Mr. COLLIER. I thank the gentle- 
man, and will close by saying that I think 
of no time in our recent history where 
there has been a greater demand for 
scrutinizing expenditures, where there 
has been a greater demand to make every 
tax dollar go just as far as it will go, and 
any legislation that may be brought be- 
fore the House that will assist to that 
end is highly essential at this time. 





COURT APPEALS SHOULD GO TO 
DISTRICT COURTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Uxtiman] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict is one in which the operation of the 
Taylor Grazing Act is of great impor- 
tance. As is inevitable in any program of 
scope and importance, problems arise in 
the administration of the public domain 
under the provisions of this act. A cur- 
rent problem of great concern to me and 
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to the people in my district is that of 
large cuts in grazing use being ordered 
on various units of Taylor grazing land. 
I have expressed my concern in this mat- 
ter on frequent occasions and I will con- 
tinue to do so. I will also continue to 
work, as I have in the past, for an ex- 
panded program of range rehabilitation 
as the best long-term solution to this 
problem and as in the interest both of 
users of the public domain and the peo- 
ple of the United States who deserve to 
have their land resources managed for 
maximum efficiency. 

This afternoon I want to speak very 
briefly about a subsidiary aspect of this 
general problem. This subsidiary aspect 
relates to the process of appeal from the 
administrative decisions made under the 
Taylor Grazing Act. As an element of 
sound administrative due process, final 
appeal from administrative decisions un- 
der this law, as under other laws, lies in 
the courts. This is as it should be and is 
long established in law and practice. 
However, the process as it operates, at 
least relative to appeals from decisions 
on grazing permits, has an inequitable 
aspect. 

Since the final administrative deci- 
sions on these matters is made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, appeal to the 
courts under existing law must be made 
in the District of Columbia, where the 
Secretary has his official abode. This 
means that to carry an appeal from the 
Secretary’s determination, which is the 
clear right of the user, he must do so in 
the courts of the District of Columbia, 
many miles not only from his own home 
and business but from the actual site 
of the operations and location of the 
facts which may be at issue. 

Not only is this highly inequitable from 
the appellant’s standpoint—in many in- 
stances serving to effectively deny him 
his right of appeal and in every instance 
resulting in a burden of added costs to 
him. Such an arrangement is illogical 
from the standpoint of the Government 
itself. The Secretary of the Interior 
makes his determination on the basis of 
the record established by his subordi- 
nates. He is almost never a witness in 
the appeal himself. The witnesses are 
his agents and subordinates and in most 
instances these agents and subordinates 
are actually located in the same area as 
the livestock grower. ‘Thus both the ap- 
pellant and the Government have to pay 
the unnecessary costs of the journey to 
and from the District of Columbia. 

To correct this inequity and bring jus- 
tice and logic into the situation, I have 
today introduced a proposal which it 
seems to me has the merits of simplicity 
and equity. It would simply provide 
that in these cases of appeal to the courts 
from the final administrative determina- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
appeal could be carried to the district 
court of the United States for the judi- 
cial district in which the grazing land is 
located. It seems to me that such a re- 
form is necessary and desirable. It will 
make the right of appeal more meaning- 
ful for our citizens, and secure it for 
those who may not be able to afford the 
cost of carrying such an appeal to the 
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court when it is located in the District 
of Columbia, more than half a continent 
away. It will, it seems to me, result in 
savings to the taxpayers as well by elim- 
inating the need and expense of bringing 
departmental witnesses to the District of 
Columbia from the field. 

Under unanimous consent, I would like 
to have the text of this rather brief 
measure printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1402 of title 28 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding to the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(c) Any civil action for the review of a 
final administrative determination made by 
or under the authority of the head of a de- 
partment or agency of the United States 
with respect to the use under grazing per- 
mits, privileges, or licenses of any part of 
the lands of the United States may be 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the judicial district in which such 
land is situated, or if such land is situated 
in more than one such district, in any such 
district.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 113 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding to 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“$ 1696. Action for review of certain admin- 
istrative determinations 

“In any action instituted in conformity 
with section 1402(c) of this title against any 
officer of the United States in the district 
court for any judicial district other than 
the one in which the office of the defendant 
officer is situated, any process may be served 
upon that officer by delivering a copy thereof 
to the United States attorney for the judicial 
district in which the action is instituted, and 
such attorney shall promptly notify the de- 
fendant officer of the action so taken.” 

(b) The analysis of that chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1696. Action for review of certain admin- 
istrative determinations.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this 
Act— 

(a) shall take effect on the first day of 
the third month beginning after the date 
of enactment of this Act; but 

(b) shall have no application to any ac- 
tion instituted before that day. 





WARM SPRINGS INDIANS MOVE 
AHEAD 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, almost a 
year ago I called the attention of my 
colleagues to an unusual program which 
had been instituted by the tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation in Oregon. 
The tribal council of this reservation 
contracted with Oregon State College 
to carry out a survey of tribal resources 
and to recommend a comprehensive 
program of land utilization as a means 
to bettering the economic status of the 
members. As I noted at the time, this 
exhibition of determination to meet 
their economic problems and to develop 
increased economic self-sufficiency is 
one that merits high praise. 

The survey instituted more than a year 
ago is still in process but one specific 
recommendation for action has been de- 
veloped as a result of the study. I have 
introduced today a bill which will pro- 
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vide the necessary authorization to the 
Secretary of the Interior to cooperate 
with the Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation in carrying 
out this important and specific pro- 
posal. 

There are 5,000 acres of land in fee 
ownership spread over the reservation at 
Warm Springs in isolated tracts and, 
from time to time, the tribe has an op- 
portunity to purchase such tracts with 
tribal funds at a fair and equitable price. 

One such tract, known as_ the 
Kahneeta Hot Springs, is located in the 
center of the reservation on the Warm 
Springs Reservation and has been in fee 
ownership for many years. It has been 
operated as a commercial hot springs 
resort by the non-Indian owners and the 
tribe has for many years attempted to 
recover this tract of land for tribal de- 
velopment. A complete detailed ap- 
praisal has been made of this tract of 
land by competent appraisers recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior 
and agreement has been reached between 
the tribe and the owners for a price less 
than the appraised value. 

The tribe has funds available for the 
purchase of this capital asset and desires 
to acquire the land for future tribal de- 
velopment. 

The commercial operation by the non- 
Indian owners has heretofore been 
profitable and the tribe can operate the 
resort as a tribal enterprise realizing a 
reasonable return on its investment and 
creating additional employment for 
tribal members. 

Careful consideration of this invest- 
ment has been given by the Secretary of 
the Interior through the officials of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, both at the 
reservation level and through the Port- 
land area office. The legislation which 
I have introduced will provide the needed 
authorization for this investment to be 
made. My bill was drafted in consulta- 
tion with the Solicitor’s Office in the De- 
partment of the Interior and it is an- 
ticipated that the Department will 
render a favorable report on _ the 
measure. 

The Warm Springs Reservation lies 
partly within Wasco County, Oreg., and 
partly within Jefferson County, Oreg., 
insofar as the lands in fee patent are 
concerned, and the fee patent lands do 
not constitute lands of substantial 
value. Neither Wasco County, Oreg., 
nor Jefferson County, Oreg., has any 
objections to the tribal purchase of fee 
patent lands within the reservation in 
the name of the U.S. Government for the 
use and benefit of the confederated 
tribes. 

The particular tract involved in this 
case constitutes some 313 acres and lies 
within Wasco County, Oreg. The tribal 
council has furnished me with a copy 
of a letter indicating that the county 
has no objection to the proposal and I 
ask that this letter be included as a part 
of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the Warm Springs Tribe 
has been aggressively attempting to solve 
its own problems and, after careful con- 
sideration, has decided that purchase 
of the hot springs is desirable and will 
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contribute to the future development of 
tribal assets. In my opinion, we here 
have a responsibility to encourage the 
tribe in continuing its efforts to become 
more self-sufficient economically and I 
strongly urge that we enact the author- 
ization necessary for this tribal project. 
There is precedent for this in the similar 
legislation enacted by the 84th Congress 
relative to the Colville Tribe in the ad- 
joining State of Washington. I urge my 
colleagues to give the measure I have in- 
troduced their early and sympathetic 
consideration. 
Wasco CouUNTY, 
The Dalles, Oreg., October 14, 1960. 
Mr. VERNON JACKSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Confederated Warm 
Springs Tribe, Warm Springs, Oreg. 
Dear Sm: In reference to your call to the 
office here in regard to the private land zone 
inside the reservation, I have discussed this 
with the county commissioners and they 
see no harm in your going ahead with your 
plans and going ahead with reclaiming the 
lands as started. 
If there is anything further we can do in 
this matter do not hesitate to call us. 
Very truly yours, 
JaMES A. HUNT, 
Wasco County Judge. 





EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. LrsonaT1] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
great debate of this century is centered 
about the support of education in the 
several States at various levels by the 
Federal Government through congres- 
sional action. 

Regardless of the constitutional in- 
volvements, it is interesting to study the 
various phases of religious participation 
in the educational field. It is timely that 
an interpretation of the historical and 
sociological factors dealing with educa- 
tion be brought to our attention so that 
as realists, in attempting to meet the 
problems and discussions, we can observe 
the contributions made to education 
through the religious participation and 
sponsorship from a quantitative view- 
point. 

It is interesting to note in studying the 
aspects of Catholic higher education 
that the following data presents 
astounding facts of importance. 

The statistical data used throughout 
this study are concerned primarily with 
students enrolled, full time or part time, 
in any degree-granting college or univer- 
sity in continental United States, includ- 
ing the junior college, where the chief 
mission is related to the higher educa- 
tion of laymen and laywomen. Excluded 
are students in nondegree programs, in 
diocesan teachers colleges or seminaries, 
in missionary, theology, or rabinical 
schools. 

The 1959 official guide to Catholic edu- 
cational institutions discloses that Cath- 
olic centers of higher education in the 
continental United States, including the 
junior colleges, now total 224—13 uni- 
versities, 193 senior, and 18 junior col- 
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leges. ‘These institutions, located in 39 

States and the District of Columbia, re- 

ported their full- and part-time enroll- 

ments to be 290,578. The breakdown 

summary can be seen in table I. 

TaBLE I.—Enrollments in Catholic colleges 
and universities, 1958-59 


Day sessions: 


Undergraduate - -- _- rsinsiieielin gute taka sabe M tik anklet 157, 131 





ESR ee eee | 
Professional - .........-- bScoe ace cede 22, 744 
pe ae 195, 790 

Late afternoon, evening, and Saturday sessions_ 50, 513 
IN 5d cscs alate bites eee 1 40, 430 
Junior colleges__...........- <ietniip net rapid <bean OE 3, 845 
Total_- ee faci did eee i soepina same a 


1 Adjusted f for sa ieaiben 


These figures do not present the com- 
plete statistical picture since Catholic 
colleges and universities also provide spe- 
cial services to the community. Offerings 
may vary from school to school, but gen- 
erally they include labor schools; special 
projects for industry, business, manage- 
ment, and the Government; and part- 
time instruction through extension pro- 
grams and adult education. These 
programs, more often nondegree, are 
conducted both on and off campus, and 
involve about 14,000 individuals. An- 
other group of about 21,000 attend sum- 
mer sessions for short-term institutes, 
clinics, workshops, and in-service train- 
ing programs. Included in this group 
are students pursuing refresher or make- 
up courses, and full campus enrollments 
of Sisters. 
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The growth of Catholic educational] 
prestige in the United States rose sharp- 
ly in the last 50 years. As the Catholic 
immigrant minority prospered and pro- 
gressed on the social level, it was nat- 
ural that the Catholic Church revitalized 
its organization to meet this increasing 
challenge so that in this half century 
the school phase of its activity has re- 
ceived extraordinary development and 
growth producing the largest private 
school system in the world. The growth 
has been lively and steady. Catholic 
school enrollments, in the period 1930- 
1950, gained 600,000, while public schools 
decreased 560,000 and higher education 
kept right in step with this trend. As 
reported in table 2 these growths were 
expected in view of the fact that since 
1909 the Catholic community has ad- 
vanced from 14 million to an increase 
totaling 39 million, representing consery- 
atively 22 percent of the total population. 

The regional and national increase of 
Catholic higher education has created 
several problems. Since 1909 college and 
university enrollments have jumped from 
16,040 to 290,578. Notwithstanding 
this 1,700-percent increase, Catholic in- 
stitutions, according to estimates based 
on current data by the National Newman 
Club Federation, now educate only two- 
fifths of all American Catholics who go 
on to higher education. With the rising 
tide of college enrollments at hand, 
Catholic higher education faces a most 
critical challenge. 


TABLE IT.—Growth of institutions and students, by geographical areas, 1909-58 














Region 
| 1909 

ae Ok aoe siin tc mina pe gameiee ts 6 
IIs ooo 8 ok Sond eae ats saiuicwes 14 
IE UN GOO os ntuiiecainbeniwekonena 21 
4.) OO a aE 12 
RD oe ot odie snkc ns bonbnmoenngionnn | 18 
SN Sh OS dics ce nchtenemnieine 13 
IID sci iiss <cthidoeledile cs ticibsn mela ec tichem wiiig 2 
NO sahil citacknttetnntdenteislpaminiahieeseminane’ 12 

Wrens CN as ccs eke cnvinnnniman 98 


It is interesting to note that the 
domain of private foundations in the 
last half-century Catholic higher educa- 
tion enrollments compare favorably with 
the private foundations of other private 
institutions, as shown in table II. 


TABLE III.—U.S. private colleges and uni- 
versities, 1908-9 and 1958-59 











In 1908-9 In Increase 
1958-59 (percent) 
Institutions: 
Catholic__...- 98 224) 128.6 te 2) 
Other private_ 41 1,027} 146.9 1 ( 94.0) 
Enrollments: 
Catholic.._..- 16, 040 290, 578/1, 711.6 
oe private_ 101, 1, 196, 422)1, 074. 1 
0 


tion: 
‘atholic...... 14, 220, 951) 35, 846, 497) 152.0 
U.S. total. .../90, 492, 000/170, 510,000) 88.4 


i Adjusted to include only 4-year colleges. 

Source: ees (Fall) Enrollments in Highe 
Education,” ffice wd Education Circular No. 544 
November 1958; “‘Official Guide,” 1959; report of U.S 
Commissioner of Education 1 for year ending June 30 
1909, II, ch, X VIII; Official Catholic Directory, 1909. 




















Institutions | Enrollments 

1959 Increase 1909 1959 Increase 
Percent Percent 

25 316.7 1,018 22, 840 2, 143.6 

54 285.7 3, 878 91, 044 2, 247.7 

43 104.8 4, 211 80, 786 1, 818.5 

33 175.0 2, 202 32, 042 1, 355. 1 

21 16.7 2, 098 18, 251 769.9 

23 76.9 864 19, 186 2, 120.1 

5 150.0 264 3, 244 1, 128.8 

20 66.7 1, 505 23, 185 1, 440.5 

224 | 128. 6 16, 040 | 290, 578 | 1,711.6 


All other private foundations regis- 
tered an increase of not quite elevenfold 
while Catholic enrollments expanded 
seventeenfold. Approximately 220 jun- 
ior colleges are represented among the 
private schools; 2-year Catholic colle- 
giate foundations number 18. The rapid 
growth of Catholic foundations is re- 
vealed if the figures in table III are ad- 
justed to include 4-year institutions. 
The 50-year increase of Catholic schools 
was 110.2 percent; private schools in- 
creased 94 percent. While the Catholic 
population has multiplied 1.75 times 
faster than the national population 
growth, Catholic higher education has 
almost, but not quite, equaled that rate 
of growth. 

Full treatment of the main subject 
also requires that attention be given to 
that peculiarly American phenomenon: 
coeducation. Joint education is found 
in undergraduate schools and at grad- 
uate and professional levels, sometimes 
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in all three. Complete statistics on co- 
education are available only for under- 
graduate schools. Table IV identified 
the following registrations of the 224 
Catholic centers: 33 enroll male students 
only, 110 admit only females and 81— 
almost one-third—receive students of 
both sexes. Men’s religious communi- 
ties conduct about two-fifths of the cen- 
ters; the remainder are sponsored by 
women religious. Included with the 
institutions administered by men re- 
ligious are 10 4-year colleges under di- 
rect diocesan control. These schools 
usually are staffed by secular clergy and 
laymen. In coeducational colleges, 
women religious and lay teachers are on 
the faculty. None of the existing Cath- 
olic centers were founded by laity. 

There are implications in table IV 
which prompt some serious reflection. 
Attention is directed to the fact that fe- 
male students make up 40 percent of 
the total undergraduate enrollments at 
all Catholic higher education centers in 
the United States. The national aver- 
age is 35 percent at all institutions of 
higher education for female undergrad- 
uates. 


TasLe IV.—Undergraduate enrollments in 
Catholic colleges, 1958-59, by sponsor and 
by type of enrollment 





Undergraduates 





Sponsors of colleges Number = a 
of colleges 
Male | Female 
Men religious (88): 

aia Locate scenes Sete Mae lan oo one 
PPE eandckadshus (55)| 60, 847 16, 045 

Women religious (136): 
SN sit arcncasiihiin nance ates ar 39, 666 
MOGs cawccs. a Uesc2se (26) 4, 601 8, 441 





Source: 1959 Official Guide. Figures in parentheses 
here refer to number of institutions. 





There are only 26 institutions operated 
by women religious and 55 conducted by 
men on the coeducational scale. The in- 
crease of women attending coeducational 
institutions operated by men is one out 
of every seven. It is a remarkable figure 
in that the furtherance of the coeduca- 
tional theory of education was only ac- 
cepted in the third quarter of the last 
century. Today there are still large 
numbers of separate schools for men and 
women, yet the majority of colleges and 
universities have all become coeduca- 
tional. The influx into the Catholic 
schools resulted, some 50 years ago, from 
the admittance of women into the sum- 
mer school sessions. The wars also af- 
fecting the male population accelerated 
the entrance of women into the colleges. 

At the present time male students also 
are enrolling at Catholic women’s col- 
leges. There are 4,601 in attendance at 
26 women’s institutions, a 35 percent 
quota of this particular coeducation 
population number 13,042. Among these 
institutions are included 1 university, 
4 junior and 21 senior colleges; all 
but 2 were founded since World War 
I. The practice of attending female in- 
stitutions by male students is reflected in 
the present trend of males that enroll in 
women’s colleges. Certainly this prac- 
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tice, if popularized, will establish a pat- 
tern of growth of the women’s colleges. 

The past 50 years contributed much to 
the popularity of and in the development 
of Catholic higher education, as indi- 
cated in table V, showing the founding 
periods of existing institutions by men 
and women religious. 


TaBLE V.—Foundation dates of Catholic 





colleges 

Foundation date of Founded Founded 
institutions by men by women 

religious religious 
Bele 100i sis foo Lc ek | 1 0 
BD icant uctiiwedsscnisinw | 52 17 
ne, ee z) 10 
Wee0-O8.. 52... 222 Jul 33 109 
eee ori 88 136 














It is interesting to note that about 270 
higher education foundations were 
established by men religious communi- 
ties since pre-Revolutionary days. Cur- 
rently 88 colleges and universities are 
flourishing. Two post-Civil War ven- 
tures by Catholic laymen were also at- 
tempted, but failed after a decade in the 
1880’s through lack of support. Records 
list approximately 157 higher education 
foundations by women religious since the 
middle of the 19th century; 136 are 
presently operative. The 1959 official 
guide reveals that three-fifths of all 
Catholic higher education foundations 
have been established since the school 
year 1908-9. 

It was inevitable that the expansion 
of women’s colleges would result from 
not only competition from the older and 
well-established male institutions but 
the more important fact that early in 
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the 20th century the religious communi- 
ties of women attained stability and 
experience and competency in or- 
ganizing higher education curricula, 
and added professionally trained 
staffs. Many of these colleges grew out 
of academies. By the turn of the cen- 
tury women religious were in a position 
to found and maintain 4-year colleges— 
primarily organized in the last 50 years. 
Catholic women’s colleges braved the 
most heroic sacrifices and during the 
depression years, by sheer determination, 
established 29 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, only one not operating at the 
present time. In the same period eight 
men’s colleges were founded; only four 
remain in existence. 

It is generally unnoticed that the 
Catholic educational institutions enjoy 
the high proportion as regionally ac- 
credited and further a great important 
contribution has been made by Catholic 
higher education centers, particularly 
the professional schools. 

There are 944 regionally accredited 4- 
year institutions of higher education, of 
which more than two-thirds are private. 
The accreditation score for Catholic col- 
leges and universities is extremely high. 
From table VI we learn that 87 percent of 
4-year Catholic colleges and universities 
meet the standards and requirements of 
their regional accrediting organization. 
Approximately 73 percent of Protestant 
and 41 percent of all other private foun- 
dations can claim this distinction. Even 
the ratio of accredited schools to the 
religious population favors the Catholic 
community. The comparative . data 
illustrate the unusually high standards 
of Catholic education in the domain of 
private 4-year colleges and universities. 


TABLE VI 











Accredited colleges 
(A) 


Total Religious 
Affiliation colleges population | Ratio (A) to (B) 
Number Percent 

CHORE «6 CGE a eee. 206 180 7.4 35, 846, 477 | 1 to 199,147, 
eee Pe ee a ee ee 390 283 72.6 59, 823,777 | 1 to 210,400. 
ge ied ten eh occa nace dew aa 2 2 100. 0 5, 500, 000 | 1 to 2,750,000. 
CRN os SE. Jade atabnceddiadsadi dudes 424 175 41.3 

SEO RO nnn nan adaenasesses 1, 022 640 62.6 





Source: U.S. Office of Education Director, 1958-59: Pt. 3, “Higher Education”; “Yearbook of American Churches 


for 1959’*; “School and Society’’ (Dec. 6, 1958). 


In education beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree there are 60 Catholic institutions 
that now maintain graduate schools or 
departments, and four-fifths of these 
limit themselves to the master’s degree 
level. In addition to the master of arts 
and sciences programs, many schools 
have broadened their graduate offerings 
to include such specialized fields as mu- 
sic, social work, library science, foreign 
service, education, business administra- 
tion, and journalism. ‘The latest report 
of earned degrees—Office of Education 
Circular No. 527, April 1958—lists a total 
of 26,794 master’s degrees conferred by 
private foundations in 1957; Catholic 
centers accounted for 10 percent of this 
group. 


The doctorate, particularly the doctor 
of philosophy degree, has long been re- 
garded as a necessary entrance require- 
ment to the company of scholars and re- 
searchers. Fifty years ago 2 Catholic 
centers bestowed 4 doctor of philosophy 
degrees, while 44 private foundations 
were granting 432 doctorates. In June 
1958, a dozen Catholic universities con- 
ferred 247 doctor of philosophy and 4 
doctor of education degrees, which rep- 
resented but 6 percent of the 4,272 earned 
doctorates presented by 56 private foun- 
dations. Nor does this limited doctoral 
contribution square with the size of the 
segment of Catholic higher education in 
the private foundation picture. School 
and Society reported that Catholic uni- 
versities represent almost one-fourth of 
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the private university centers and can 
claim about one-fifth of the full-time 
student enrollments. Are Catholic uni- 
versities producing their share of schol- 
arly specialists? Catholic educators are 
aware of this situation. But the problem 
is of a size and nature to demand a con- 
structive policymaking effort jointly 
shared by Catholic lay leaders and edu- 
cators. 

Fifty years ago there was little tradi- 
dition and less experience in promoting 
graduate programs. In the last quarter 
century Catholic graduate schools have 
raised their standards and improved the 
quality of their work through the mas- 
ter’s degree level. The current need is 
for a revolution in Catholic education at 
the doctoral level. Real progress in the 
field of research is being made already 
in some Catholic universities; the yeast 
germ of advanced work is present in 
others. 

The rollcall of educational activities 
moves on to Catholic professional schools 
and their contributions to the main- 
stream of American life. Particular ref- 
erence is made to the area of the healing 
arts. Our country’s high health stand- 
ards will ever remain indebted to the 
graduates of Catholic-sponsored medical, 
dental, and nursing schools. Nor should 
it go unmentioned that institutions of 
this type are the most costly depart- 
ments. As public service agencies to the 
common community, these schools rep- 
resent heavy financial sacrifices on the 
part of the Catholic universities which 
maintain them. 

The American Medical Association 
Journal and the American Dental Asso- 
ciation’s Dental Students’ Register point 
out that 5 of the 78 4-year medical and 
7 of the 43 dental schools fully operating 
in continental United States are un- 
der Catholic sponsorship—Georgetown, 
Creighton, Marquette, Loyola in Chicago 
and St. Louis support both types of 
schools; Detroit and Loyola in New 
Orleans have dental schools only. Seton 
Hall is now developing both a medical 
and a dental center. These long- 
established institutions, approved by the 
AMA and the ADA, respectively, gradu- 
ated 450 medical doctors and 514 den- 
tists last year, that is, about 7 percent 
of all medical and 17 percent of all den- 
tal students who graduated that year in 
continental United States. This contri- 
bution may appear small, but it defi- 
nitely mirrors one distinguishing char- 
acteristic of true service: A wide 
national distribution of much-needed 
practitioners of medicine and dentistry. 
For example, 70 percent of all Catholic 
medical and 63 percent of all Catholic 
dental school enrollments come from 
out of State. Practically the entire stu- 
dent body of each of the 36 State medical 
schools is recruited from within its own 
State boundary. In the private school, 
in general, less than one-half of the 
student body comes from outside the 
State. Only 8 of the 78 4-year medical 
schools and only 3 of all the dental 
schools exceeded the Catholic schools’ 
out of State enrollment percentage. 
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Notwithstanding the national enroll- 
ments in Catholic schools, each institu- 
tion nevertheless contributes a good 
share of local practitioners. Loyola 
University, for example, has educated 48 
percent of the dentists and 24 percent of 
the physicians in the Chicago area. 

Catholic schools of nursing, number- 
ing 304 degree-granting and diploma 
centers in the 1959 Official Guide, are 
distributed among 46 States and the 
District of Columbia. They account for 
more than one-fourth of the total of 
1,115 such schools in the United States, 
according to the 1958 edition of Facts 
About Nursing—American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation. The Catholic institutions en- 
roll 32,235—28 percent—of the total of 
114,674 student nurses. 

This contribution to national nursing 
education becomes even more meaning- 
ful when we consider how many Catholic 
colleges and universities, in keeping with 
the trend of the last two decades, have 
instituted nursing departments. Cur- 
rent sources record a total of 142 college 
degree-granting nursing departments in 
the United States; 64 of them have re- 
ceived full accreditation according to the 
latest report of the National League of 
Nursing. In 36 Catholic colleges and 
universities there are collegiate nursing 
departments; 24 of them have been ac- 
credited, so that they make up better 
than one-third of all fully accredited 
college nursing departments in the coun- 
try. America can gratefully remember 
that Catholic medical, dental, and nurs- 
ing schools make a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the national public health. 

Although the 20th century is almost 
three-fifths over, Catholic higher educa- 
tion shows no signs of diminishing; 
rather, as part of an impressive network 
of churches, schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, it is one obvious result of Amer- 
ican Catholic dynamism. In 1909, for 
example, 1 in every 887 Catholics at- 
tended Catholic institutions of higher 
education; in 1959, the ratio is 1 in every 
123. But this shining accomplishment 
becomes somewhat dimmed by another 
fact: 60 percent of the Catholics who go 
on to higher education are in non-Cath- 
olic institutions. The following state- 
ment may possibly offer some solace: 

Notwithstanding this imbalance Catholic 
colleges produce as many Catholic scholars 
as the secular colleges (Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J.). 


Another observation comes from Chris- 
topher Dawson, world-distinguished 
English Catholic historian, who stated: 

Only in this country (the United States) 
and in this half century have Catholics of 
such diverse national backgrounds, without 
help from the state, produced the educa- 
tional machinery to bring its youth from 
kindergarten through grade and high schools 
to college and university. 


It would be wise to acknowledge the 
historical and sociological elements that 
account for any educational weakness. 
Furthermore, we should be grateful for 
the discussions by Monsignor Ellis, 
Fathers Weigel and Cavanaugh, and 
others like them; far more than being 
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critics of the past they are truly archi- 
tects of the future. Peripheral com- 
ments on Catholic scholarly production 
in no way detract from the magnitude of 
Catholic educational achievements. In 
this respect we would be well advised to 
recognize the approaching era as Cath- 
olic higher education in the United States 
comes of age. 

Certainly we are indebted to John P. 
Sullivan for his dissertating work and 
analysis on “Catholic Higher Education.” 
His thorough treatment of this subject 
certainly classifies him as an expert in 
this field. 





THE LONG TWILIGHT STRUGGLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STaGcERS] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
world full of perplexities and troubles, 
people need something solid and depend- 
able to cling to. Strangely enough, such 
a thing actually exists. But apparently 
nobody ever thinks about it, or tries to 
put it into practice. We analyze the 
world’s ills in psychological and socio- 
logical terms and carefully avoid the one 
panacea known to be effective. The 
cure-all is, of course, work, if anybody 
in this age knows what the word means. 
It should be elementary, Watson, to 
grasp the idea that a man cannot pro- 
duce and build the material things which 
satisfy human needs while he persists in 
spending his energy on rioting and de- 
struction. It is interesting to study the 
faces of a rioting mob as depicted in TV 
reports. They look exactly like a gang 
of skylarking schoolboys caught in con- 
duct which they know to be both im- 
proper and forbidden. ‘They are having 
a most hilarious good time. Any trace 
of anger or fierce passion is seldom seen, 
and when it is, it is obviously synthetic. 
It is lots more fun to burn and break 
and tear up than to plant “taters.” 
However, one can eat potatoes. 

The reaction of most Americans to re- 
ports of starving children coming out of 
the Congo is a mingling of horror and 
sympathy. ‘There is little similar horror 
over reports of the general behavior of 
the Congolese since the Belgians left the 
territory. If we can credit the reports, 
their conduct has been uninterrupted 
rioting. But this, say sympathetic com- 
mentators, is the fault of the Belgians in 
failing to teach them self-government. 
Whether the Belgians were actually 
equipped with horns and forked tails, or 
whether they were angels of mercy seek- 
ing the industrial development of a back- 
ward land, there is no evidence of a 
starving population while the Belgians 
were in control. The Congolese have 
chosen to equate political freedom with 
freedom to lay waste and destroy, with 
freedom from the horrors of toil. It 
should be no exaggeration of Congolese 
mentality to suggest that they know bet- 
ter. And if they are going to face reali- 
ties, it is time for a sympathetic world 
to state in no uncertain words the re- 
quirements for progress and well-being. 
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Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has pumped some $80 bil- 
lion into the economies of various parts 
of the world. This sum, vast as it seems, 
is scarcely a drop in the bucket compared 
to what is needed to raise the standard 
of living in all the countries to which it 
has gone. Some of it has gone into such 
highly developed countries as England 
and Germany and Japan, where its ef- 
fects have been multiplied a thousand- 
fold by the work and austerity of the 
local citizenry. Much of it has gone to 
so-called underdeveloped areas, where 
its effects have been negligible. We tend 
to rationalize the failure to achieve de- 
sired results by saying that projects have 
not been suited to the needs of the coun- 
try, or that local political corruption has 
diverted funds from the purposes for 
which it was intended. The question is, 
whether, given prevailing customs and 
attitudes toward constructive efforts, the 
money could have been spent otherwise. 
And the further question is, whether, 
given a continuance of present-day cus- 
toms and attitudes, any further appro- 
priations can be expended to any better 
purpose. Herein lies the “long twilight 
struggle.” We must persuade people to 
stop rioting and go to work. Otherwise 
further expenditures will buy us only 
more envy and suspicion, and will buy 
them only an excuse for not exercising 
their own evil genius. Otherwise, polit- 
ical freedom will have to yield to the 
compulsion of stern necessity. 

Official reports indicate that the 
United States is producing and using 29.2 
percent of the world’s steel, 38.5 percent 
of the world’s electric power, 35.2 per- 
cent of all energy sources, 35.6 percent 
of the world’s petroleum, 38.7 percent of 
the world’s trucks, and 53.1 percent of 
passenger cars, while possessing only 6.1 
percent of the world’s population. 
Furthermore the productive capacity of 
our industrial machine is operating at 
much less than 100 percent of capacity, 
in some cases probably not more than 
50 percent. In the case of farm products, 
food, and fabric materials, we are 
plagued by an overabundance beyond our 
capacity to consume, to Sell, or even to 
give away. In contrast, important seg- 
ments of the world’s population are 
starving, and _ industrial production 
nearly everywhere lags far behind de- 
mand. Why this significant difference? 

Many answers have been given, such 
as our possession of a virgin continent 
abounding in resources, such as the be- 
nevolence of our political institutions. 
None of the answers satisfy fully the 
facts unless we take into account the 
driving tendency of the men who built 
this Republic to work hard. It may be 
true that some of the early settlers were 
not activated by this tendency. It is 
reported that Capt. John Smith was 
compelled to decree that the “gentle- 
men” settlers of Virginia who did not 
work would not eat. In other areas 
necessity established the same law. The 
settlers were far away from any help. 
In actuality, they either worked or 
starved. So our country grew up with 
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a tradition of industry and vigor that 
amounted to practically a religion. No 
man with self-respect would admit the 
lack of a job. To do so would be to 
brand himself as a hobo. So our Na- 
tion came into the 20th century with a 
history of indomitable struggle and per- 
sistence behind us. And suddenly we 
made an industrial and agricultural 
breakthrough. We invented or adapted 
machines to facilitate production. We 
harnessed the energy of nature to power 
those machines. Meanwhile, we avoided, 
for the most part, the disruptive prac- 
tices of rioting and warring. We had no 
time or energy for these. The result was 
a productive capacity that seemed only 
to excite the envy of the rest of the 
world, and hardly ever the emulation. 
And now we are expected to share our 
abundance with those who have devoted, 
and who continue to devote, such a large 
part of their potentialities to the work of 
destruction. A look at some of the areas 
where the common enemies of man: 
tyranny, poverty, disease, and war it- 
self hold undisputed sway gives some evi- 
dence of the reasons. 

One of these areas is South America, 
or at least a considerable part of that 
continent. It, too, was virgin territory 
settled about the same time as our own, 
and by people of the same origin. It, 
too, is filled with vast undeveloped re- 
sources. Yet it is still gripped by the 
common enemies of man, and writhes 
with manmade inertia and convulsions. 
It is in dire need of such assistance as we 
may be able to give, and its fuller de- 
velopment is dictated by our own na- 
tional interests. A group of industrial- 
ists, bankers, and others who have a 
personal interest in the promotion of 
further development recently made a re- 
port on conditions. Their report is an 
expression of opinion, but the opinion 
is based on experience in evaluating pos- 
sibilities. A number of the opinions are 
pessimistic. One such runs thus: 

I am a pessimist about the general out- 
look. I don’t think that most of these 
countries can ever come out of their dol- 
drums as long as people keep their present 
attitudes and habits. Their slant on work 
is only one problem. You find that there 
is a lack of discipline from early childhood. 
Laws are considered as something to be 
broken. 


And further: 


Too many people in these countries 
look upon their government as a rich 
uncle who will take care of everything. 
Politicians play up to this. The result is 
that these countries have some of the most 
extravagant welfare laws in the world—laws 
that stifle progress all along the line. 

In Uruguay, it is possible for a man who 
retires to get more money than he did while 
working. In several countries, a man can 
retire at 50 with full retirement benefits. 
Many companies I know of keep on incom- 
petents or lazy employees because the gov- 
ernment makes that cheaper than firing 
them. The welfare programs put a stagger- 
ing burden on the governments by prevent- 
ing them from using more money for such 
basic needs as schools, roads, hospitals and 
slum clearance. 

Brazil is a bubble that could burst any 
moment. Its growth has been built on in- 
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flation, and it’s a lopsided growth. What 
progress Brazil has made is confined to a 
small part of the country and a fraction of 
its population. That goes for education, 
roads, power facilities—almost every factor 
that you can think of in the line of progress. 


Nevertheless, pessimism is not deep 
enough to drown all hope of improve- 
ment. These businessmen foresee a 
bright future if prevailing attitudes, 
habits and practices can be supplanted 
by more realistic ones. 


These governments are trying to attract 
more private foreign investment. They 
recognize that we are performing a very 
useful function—employing large numbers of 
people at good wages, supplying know- 
how and training, helping to develop those 
countries in all sorts of ways. 

Roads and schools have a way of follow- 
ing the wealth generated by industry. 

Manufacturing industries of all kinds are 
needed. The petrochemical industries, I 
feel, are a natural for this part of the 
world. 

Agriculture will continue to be of immense 
importance, especially in the export picture. 
That means opportunities for manufacturers 
of fertilizers, insecticides, farm implements, 
heavy farm equipment. 

More and more companies are beginning to 
look to the small investor as a source of cap- 
ital—that is, Brazil’s man in the street. 
More and more companies are putting shares 
on the local stock market. 

Brazil has enough sugar right now to ex- 
port 1 million tons a year, and the ability 
to expand production to 3 million tons, or 
what Cuba was exporting. Brazil has to buy 
$250 million worth of wheat abroad each year 
at a great strain on its dollar earnings for 
coffee. Why not a simple barter deal of 
U.S. wheat for Brazilian sugar? 


There is also this piece of advice for 
prospective foreign developers: 


Study the market, study the government, 
study the laws. 


There is also this piece of personal ad- 
vice: 

Try to live as unostentatiously as possible. 
A lot of Americans who come down here in- 
sist on “putting on airs,” and living better 
than they would at home. This is bound to 
cause resentment and make enemies among 
the people. 


The continent of Africa may now be 
the No. 1 trouble spot of the world. The 
northeastern part of Africa gave birth 
to the earliest civilization known to his- 
tory. Yet that civilization never suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the continent be- 
yond its original borders. And to this 
day Africa remains a dark continent in 
more ways than one. It, too, holds vast 
natural resources, many of which have 
been only partially discovered: 


Out of black Africa’s jungles, plains, and 
mountains comes most of the world’s supply 
of cobalt, columbite, tantalite, and dia- 
monds, 20 percent of world production of 
copper, 25 percent of the manganese, 15 per- 
cent of the chrome ore and tin, 10 percent of 
the graphite and lead. Here, too, are large 
quantities of iron ore, coal, zinc, asbestos, 
bauxite, tungsten, gold, antimony, vanadium, 
and gypsum. From Africa’s soil comes most 
of the world’s cocoa, cloves, palm oil and 
sisal, quantities of peanuts, coffee, bananas, 
rubber, tobacco, and tea. 


Surely this impressive list of mineral 
and vegetative products should have 
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been sufficient to give rise to the most 
fiourishing and richest societies on earth. 
But so far as some 6,000 years of re- 
corded history gives any record, these 
resources might just as well have been 
on the moon for all the use the natives 
made of them. It is only within the last 
century or two that foreigners have come 
into the continent and found out, incom- 
pletely, all that is there. What little we 
know of the past of the natives seems to 
revolve around an age-old struggle be- 
tween rival tribal factions. Warfare, or 
what passed for warfare, was the sole 
absorbing passion of the men. It was 
the only thing that gave interest and 
zest to life. Minimal needs for food and 
clothing were supplied gratis by a prod- 
igal nature. Why work? Someone has 
said that the warfare was not really seri- 
ous, since only relatively small numbers 
of people were killed. Now that poten- 
tial possibilities in Africa have been 
opened to Western view, the local reac- 
tion is that Africa must be set free. The 
local meaning attached to that term ap- 
pears to be that the natives should be 
permitted to resume their ancient ways. 
They have hitherto developed neither the 
competence nor the willingness to accept 
any other course. Is it the moral duty 
of the rest of the world to leave them in 
isolation to work out their own destiny? 
A proper respect for the opinion of man- 
kind might answer in the affirmative. 
Unfortunately, too many of the more de- 
veloped societies act on the principle that 
if they do not seize those resources for 
their own use, some other society will. 
The unsolved problem is: How can we 
assist those peoples to raise their stand- 
ards of living without imposing domina- 
tion? They are not masters in their own 
house at the moment, and the road to 
mastery is long and difficult. Self-disci- 
pline and the will to work are the only 
appropriate tools to make that road 
smooth and passable. 

When we turn our attention to the 
peoples who have learned to make a vir- 
tue of work, we are faced with a striking 
contrast. The nations of Western 
Europe, wrecked by two savage and 
ruthless wars in a single generation, have 
revitalized their economies in 15 years. 
It is conventional to say that the process 
has been made possible by our material 
aid. But without the innate industry 
and drive of their own peoples, this ma- 
terial assistance would have been wasted 
as uselessly as similar aid has been 
wasted elsewhere. Particularly are we 
amazed—and perturbed—by the Russian 
rise in productive capacity. How has 
Russia managed to grow from a back- 
ward nation to the second—some fear 
the first—power in the modern world? 

The answer is that nobody loafs or 
riots in Russia. Russia may foment strife 
and discord in Africa, in the Far East, 
in Cuba and South America. But she 
tolerates no such nonsense among her 
own citizens. Everybody in Russia has 
a job or else. She has a long and hard 
way to go to place herself on the indus- 
trial pinnacle to which she aspires. 

The Soviet Union— 


Says a report of visiting industri- 
alists— 
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now has a labor force that is 18 percent 
larger than in the United States, Soviet in- 
dustry, moreover, employs about twice as 
many engineers. Yet the aggregate product 
of the respective industrial plants is most 
unequal, the ratio being at least 2 to 1 
in favor of the United States. 


As examples, Russia enjoys only 15.6 
percent of the world’s energy consump- 
tion, while the United States uses 35.2 
percent; Russia makes 12.6 percent of all 
trucks, while the United States makes 
38.7 percent; Russia was compelled to ef- 
fect a massive transfer of manpower 
from agriculture to industry, thereby 
reducing the food industry to some 10 
percent of the total labor force, and thus 
producing chronic food shortages, while 
industrial quotas remain unfulfilled. 
However, growth in production rises 
yearly, maintaining a rate of increase 
that is reported at some 9 percent, while 
we can manage only some 2 or 3 percent. 

We are vaguely but irritably alarmed 
at this result. We might have more 
logical reason to be pleased. The further 
Russia moves away from the “have not” 
nations, the more reason she will have 
to avoid risking her achievements in a 
war. Moreover, she is speeding up her 
whole economy by practices more con- 
sistent with a capitalist system than 
with a forced-labor draft. Everybody 
may be obliged to work, but there is 
growing freedom of choice in selecting 
an occupation, and there are increasing 
capitalistic incentives for efficiency in 
the form of higher pay, special priv- 
ileges, and especially public prestige. 
We might well applaud the ambition of 
the Soviet Premier to “bury us” in a 
wealth of economic well-being. 

So comes President Kennedy’s inau- 
gural challenge to both friend and foe: 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders 
of science instead of its terrors. Together 
let us explore the stars, conquer the deserts, 
eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths, and 
encourage the arts and commerce. 


Back of this challenge lies the implied 
demand: Stop this insensate orgy of de- 
structive irresponsibility which is about 
to ruin a world, and get back to work. 

This challenge goes as forcibly to the 
citizens of this Republic as to any other 
peoples. In essence, how different from 
the tribal wars of primitive African na- 
tives are the conflicts a la outrance be- 
tween segments of our population advo- 
cating or opposing various economic or 
social or political interests? In many 
cases, their protests take the form of 
‘“‘peaceful demonstrations” in which in- 
dividuals find it convenient to abandon 
their normal pursuits in favor of action 
designed to circumvent or violate exist- 
ing law. In other cases, individuals 
simply ignore the law. Such are the 
cases involving traffic violations, and the 
unpopular prohibition laws of a few 
decades ago. The tendencies initiated in 
these departures from what is known to 
be right and just have spread to an in- 
creasing number of situations. In every 
case some alleged right is offered as the 
excuse. 

Toynbee insists that dead civilizations 
have been destroyed either by external 
barbarians or by an internal proletariat, 
more frequently by the latter. He de- 
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fines proletarians as individuals who fee] 
themselves to be in a society, but not of 
it. They feel themselves to be hemmed 
in by a dominant minority, and unable 
to assert themselves against antagonistic 
interests. He expresses the opinion that 
Western civilization has _ practically 
wiped out the external barbarian. 

But this unprecedented triumph will have 
profited us nothing if the barbarians, in the 
hour of their extinction beyond the frontiers, 
have stolen a march on us by emerging in 
our midst? Ancient civilizations were de- 
stroyed by imported barbarians; we breed 
our own. What else but barbarians were the 
fighting men who formed the Fascists and 
the stormtroopers? Were they not taught 
that they were the stepchildren of the so- 
ciety out of whose bosom they came, and 
that, as an aggrieved party with a score to 
pay off, they were morally entitled to con- 
quer a place for themselves by the ruthless 
use of force? The blackshirt was a portent 
because he was deliberately sinning against 
inherited rights, and he was a menace be- 
cause, for the commission of his sin, he had 
at his disposal an inherited technique which 
he was free to divert from God's to the 
Devil's service. 


We find many of the participants en- 
gaged in organized and semiorganized 
protests labeled as “students,” as are 
similar groups in other faction-torn 
countries, for instance, in Uruguay, in 
Korea, in Japan, in Turkey, in Egypt. 
Frequently, the groups are labeled “stu- 
dents” for the purpose of giving them a 
spurious respectability. Regardless of 
their student status, they are young 
people eager for adventure, unaccus- 
tomed to responsibility, easily excited, 
and easily led. They are spurred to 
action by those whose designs are more 
sinister and who wish to use the services 
of people whose motives are less suspect. 
Such demonstrations are often the be- 
ginning of the end which is the destruc- 
tion or impairment of government. 

The peculiar job of a student is to 
acquire competence in the arts of self- 
government, of industry, of culture. 
When he departs from that task, he is 
“deliberately sinning against inherited 
lights.” While pursuing that task, he 
has at his disposal an “inherited tech- 
nique” developed by a society which has 
accepted the principle that the only true 
path to honor, to prestige, to power, and 
wealth is through demonstrating per- 
sonal worth. The fact that this is true 
has been proved too many times in the 
lives of individuals with whom we have 
come in personal contact for any of us 
to doubt it. For in this land of ours, it 
is a common experience that competence 
in any field of human endeavor is recog- 
nized and rewarded, regardless of the 
origin of the individual. When a stu- 
dent diverts his time and energy from 
the task assigned him by a beneficent 
government, he is indeed employing his 
talents in the Devil’s service, and not in 
God’s. 

Unfortunately many well meaning peo- 
ple not only approve but positively en- 
courage these demoralizing demonstra- 
tions. They see a law or a custom which 
they believe needs to be changed. The 
simplest way to bring about the change 
is to violate the law. Both law and cus- 
tom embody the best wisdom of expe- 
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rience up to the present time. Both can 
be changed by appropriate procedures. 
But the effect of deliberate violation is 
to cast doubt on the inviolability of all 
law. For how can one law be held sacred 
while another is ignored or treated con- 
temptuously? 

The true hallmark of the proletarian is 
neither poverty nor humble birth but a con- 
sciousness—and the resentment that this 
consciousness inspires—of being disinher- 
ited from his ancestral place in society. 


But surely the dissidents in our so- 
ciety are disinheriting themselves, even 
when they call themselves peaceful. 
For the gentle, or nonviolent, response 
is as genuine an expression of the will 
to secede as the violent response; for 
the gentle martyrs who are commemo- 
rated in the second book of Maccabees— 
the old scribe Eleazer and the seven 
brethren and their mother—are the spir- 
itual progenitors of the Pharisees, and 
the Pharisees are they who separate 
themselves—a self-conferred title which 
would translate itself into secessionists 
in language of Roman origin. The in- 
transigence of the Pharisees, in turn, 
gave place to the violent and hopeless 
revolts of the Jews against the only fully 
organized society they knew at the time. 
And these revolts culminated in the utter 
extinction of the Jewish nation, and to 
their final Diaspora among the nations, 
a fate which has left them without a 
true homeland to this day. 

In contrast is the history of the 
Quakers. In the early history of this 
Republic, the Friends, as they called 
themselves, constituted a dissenting 
minority in the prevailing society. The 
inequities, the indignities, the discrim- 
inations to which they were subjected by 
their more orthodox neighbors far ex- 
ceeded anything visible today in any 
part of our national life. But while the 
Friends have never fallen away from the 
rule of gentleness, they have long trav- 
eled out of the proletarian path, and 
have been, in a sense, the victims of their 
own virtues. It might even be said that 
they have achieved material prosperity 
in their own despite; for much of their 
success in business can be traced to 
formidable decisions which they have 
taken, not for profit, but at the bidding 
of conscience. 

Twilight is a period between the dark 
and the light. We have two twilights 
each day. One precedes the dawn; the 
other leads to dusk, to the blackness of 
night. Mr. Kennedy did not say which 
twilight he foresees. Does he mean to 
say that the path of destruction which is 
being followed by many of the societies 
of this earth, and which we now seem to 
be following in our own society, leads 
only to the dark? And that the true and 
only hope for the dawn of a new day is 
the rediscovery and the application of 
every faculty at our disposal in the long 
and arduous task of construction? 





AUTOMOBILE EXCISE TAX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
we hear a lot of talk these days about tax 
reform and so far that’s all it has been— 
talk. What is needed is action; action 
that will stimulate the economy, redress 
old inequities, and at the same time not 
place in jeopardy needed Federal reve- 
nues. I rise particularly to protest the 
inequity of the 10-percent excise tax on 
automobiles, a product that no longer 
can be construed as a luxury, nor whose 
present tax rate, imposed during the 
Korean war, can be justified. Weare all 
aware of the close relationship between 
the health of the auto industry and the 
general health of the whole economy. 
When the country sneezes, the auto in- 
dustry catches cold, and business gets 
double pneumonia. 

I have introduced a bill—H.R. 3647— 
to repeal this tax because I believe it 
is, first, unfair to one industry—there 
are taxes on cars and trucks, but not on 
tractors, house trailers, boats, and steam 
shovels. Second, I believe that the pres- 
ent high inventory of automobiles could 
be rather quickly liquidated if costs could 
be cut by 10 percent, with the overall 
effect stimulating the entire economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend as part of my 
remarks at this point a press release by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports, Detroit, 
Mich., dated March 3, 1961, which con- 
tained the text of a letter from Robert 
B. Powers, president of the organization, 
to the Honorable Witsur D. MILts, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

I am much impressed with Mr. Powers’ 
argument and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. I believe that 
active consideration should be given his 
proposal to replace the present excise 
system with a general tax on all manu- 
factured products regardless of use, size, 
or quantity. This has been my conten- 
tion for years. It is a proposal that 
must be studied if we are ever to see the 
day when our tax system can be termed 
truly fair to all and considered a part of 
the solution, rather than part of the 
problem, in regard to maintaining and 
improving our rate of economic growth. 

The press release follows: 

Detroit, March 3.—Repeal of the incon- 
sistent and punitive 10-percent auto excise 
tax is entirely feasible without reducing Fed- 
eral revenue if in its place Congress levies a 
8- to 4-percent tax on all manufactured 
products, according to a proposal outlined in 
a public letter to Hon. Wrmsur D. Mnm1s, 
chairman, House Ways and Means, by Robert 
B, Powers, publisher, Ward’s Automotive 
Reports. 

The complete letter to the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee now hold- 
ing hearings on this present bill which is due 
for revision June 30, 1961, follows: 

“Hon. WILBuR D. MILLs, 

“Chairman, House Committee on Ways and 
Means, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“Dear Mr. Miuus: In my view, the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation to the Congress for 
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revisions of the auto excise tax is inconsist- 
ent with the Kennedy administration’s 
widely heralded program to simplify the en- 
tire tax structure of the country. 

“Singling out the trucking industry for 
additional taxation is adding just another 
jerry-built wing to an already topheavy ex- 
cise tax structure. 

“You, more than anyone in Congress, I am 
sure, are aware of the kaleidoscopic and 
catchall Federal excise tax which for many 
years you and your committee have tried to 
reduce to sense and fairness. 

“The only way I believe the entire excise 
tax structure can be dealt with to stop sin- 
gling out certain industries and products for 
punitive taxation is to repeal the law en- 
tirely and to replace it with a general 3- to 4- 
percent tax on all manufactured products. 

“We are all aware of the Government’s 
need for huge additional sums to operate the 
Government and to pay for additional serv- 
ices the Government intends to inaugurate. 

“The general manufacturers’ tax, in my 
view, would spread the burden and also make 
it possible for all American products to com- 
pete on a more favorable basis with products 
of foreign manufacture. 

“I am sure you know all the inconsist- 
encies in the auto excise tax as applied to 
the auto industry, but I would like to re- 
view a few of them for you here: 

“The dump truck at a building excavation 
carries a 10-percent excise tax on its whole- 
sale value, yet the $20,000 power scoop shovel 
that loads it goes scot free. 

“The farmer’s pickup is assessed the 10- 
percent auto excise tax but his farm tractor 
is not. 

“The commercial highway trailer is tax- 
able, but not the house trailer. 

“The inconsistencies of items taxed under 
the present excise law are even more ridicu- 
lous for other than automotive products: 

“Why tax the adding machine, but not the 
cash register that sits beside it and that is 
probably made by the same company? 

“Why assess a 6§-percent excise tax on 
electric refrigerators and freezers but double 
the tax on the replacement light bulb that 
goes inside it? 

“Toilet preparations such as _ lotions, 
powders, creams are taxed at 10 percent by 
the Federal Government except when in- 
tended to be used in the care of babies or 
in a barber shop or beauty parlor. 

“Jewelry and related items are also sub- 
jected to a 10-percent tax, but not when 
used for religious purposes. Likewise musi- 
cal instruments. 

“Gabriel can blow his horn at cost less 
10 percent excise tax, but not Louie Arm- 
strong. 

“Golf bags and clubs are also taxed at 10 
percent, but not if they are under 26 inches 
and 30 inches in length, respectively. 

“The list is too long to merit further exten- 
sion. It takes an army of expensive Govern- 
ment employees to evaluate, assess, and col- 
lect the tax on items that are taxable and 
that are exempt. 

“To continue the auto excise tax as it has 
these many years and to introduce programs 
to divert a portion of these funds to the 
highway program as presently on the tax 
books, misses the original purpose of this 
tax. 

“Furthermore, it will continue to harm 
manufacturers who long have had their 
hands full to compete with foreign products 
that arrive on our shores in increasing 
volume. 

“Lifting the Federal gas tax to 41%4 cents 
per gallon, as proposed by the past admin- 
istration, I believe, is also a more realistic 
approach to the need for more highway 
building funds. 

“Let the motorists who use the Nation’s 
network of roads and highways pay in small 
amounts the costs of these facilities. 
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“Let all manufacturers share a small gen- 
eral tax they can afford to provide the Gov- 
ernment the funds it needs. 

“Sincerely, 
“ROBERT B. POWERS.” 

Congressmen and Senators of both politi- 
eal parties historically have called the auto- 
excise tax the most discriminatory and even 
“immoral” of Federal tax levies. 

They have modified the tax on electrical 
appliances in past years, eliminated the 3- 
percent tax on freight, and even cut in half 
the tax on nightclubs. 

Over the years, Senators Husert Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, Pau. Douc- 
LAs, Democrat, of IDllinois, Patrick Mac- 
Namara, Democrat, of Michigan, and 
numerous Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have either been leaders among 
our legislators by introducing bills or work- 
ing diligently to cut or eliminate the auto 
tax. The latest among these are Congress- 
man Witut1Am S. BrRooMFIELp, Republican, 
and Congressman CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN, 
Republican, both of Michigan. 

In 1958, when the auto industry was in a 
sharp period of recession, Powers proposed 
Congress declare a 90-day auto tax mora- 
torium to get the industry off dead center 
and to take time in the interim to study 
seriously the entire excise tax program. 

In 1960 he again sought removal of this 
tax, pointing out that the price competition 
of the low-wage-country imports could lead 
to profitless price cutting or even to a com- 
plete upheaval in the American automotive 
market. It has. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
tomorrow and the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 





MUTUAL EDUCATION AND CULTUR- 
AL EXCHANGE BILL 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Delaware {[Mr. McDowELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to introduce at this time a bill to con- 
solidate and strengthen existing legisla- 
tion providing for educational and cul- 
tural exchange programs. Its stated 
purpose would be “to provide for the 
improvement and strengthening of the 
international relations of the United 
States by promoting better mutual un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the 
world through educational and cultural 
exchanges.” If enacted this bill would 
be known as the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. It has 
been introduced into the other body by 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, whose inter- 
est and leadership in the field of inter- 
national education are well known. 
INADEQUACY OF CURRENT EXCHANGE LEGISLATION 


As all the Members are fully aware, 
the United States already sponsors a 
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constantly growing number of educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges under 
which people from other countries are 
brought to the United States for various 
purposes or American citizens are sent 
abroad. ‘These exchanges constitute a 
vital element in the long-range task of 
building a better foundation for endur- 
ing international peace. 

However, the programs under which 
these exchanges may be conducted have 
become numerous and the legislation 
authorizing them has become scattered, 
confusing, and in some cases obsolete. 
It is not surprising that this is the case 
since the programs and legislation have 
been accumulating for almost two 
decades on a piecemeal basis. During 
these years the U.S. role in the world has 
undergone profound changes, and im- 
proved international understanding has 
become more urgent. In addition, we 
have acquired much helpful experience 
in the conduct and problems of exchange 
programs which has not yet been incor- 
porated into existing legislation. 

As a result of the manner in which 
our exchange programs have grown, we 
find three chief deficiencies. First, in 
many cases there are inadequacies in 
the legislative authority. It needs to be 
broadened to meet today’s demands. 
Second, the financing for the programs 
is uncertain and short range and needs 
to be strengthened. Third, confusing 
administrative arrangements have been 
created and need to be clarified. 


BACKGROUND 


For some time these deficiencies have 
been apparent, as well as the knowledge 
that their correction would require legis- 
lation. Consequently, last October the 
Senate convened an informal conference 
of high-level educators and Government 
officials involved in the operations of the 
exchange programs. Senator FULBRIGHT 
has reported that there was a remark- 
able unanimity of feeling among this 
group on the urgency of a new approach 
to the question of international ex- 
change. Agreement was also clear on 
four major requirements of the new ap- 
proach. First, the purpose of the pro- 
grams should be restated, particularly to 
insist on the mutuality of the benefits 
to be derived both by the United States 
and the participating nations. Second, 
stronger and more varied financial sup- 
port should be provided and should in- 
clude broader and more flexible use of 
foreign currencies, 

Third, hampering restrictions on the 
programs should be removed so that bet- 
ter planning and performance could be 
achieved. Fourth, American educational 
resources should be developed and en- 
riched in terms of making better use of 
them at home and abroad. 

This meeting and its findings inspired 
the creation of the draft legislation I am 
now introducing. It is my belief that 
the bill makes a significant contribution 
to filling all the requirements which were 
pointed out at this meeting. 

EFFECT OF THE BILL 

The approach of this legislation is cal- 
culated to bring about the maximum 
amount of improvement possible without 
a profound, time-consuming study and 
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sweeping reorganization of several ex- 
ecutive agencies. Some of the purposes 
of the bill might be accomplished 
through amending existing laws but 
some of them might not be and certainly 
the maze of legislation already existing 
would be further confused rather than 
clarified by the amendment approach. 

To illustrate, the exchange program 
legislation consolidated in this bill is 
found in six public laws: The original 
Fulbright Act (Public Law 584); the 
Smith-Mundt Act (U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, Pub- 
lic Law 402); the International Cultural 
Exchange and Trade Fair Participation 
Act of 1956 (Public Law 860); the Fin- 
nish Debt Payments Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 265); the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480); and the India Emer- 
gency Food Aid Act of 1951 (Public Law 
48). This bill contains authority to carry 
out and, where appropriate, to enlarge 
every program in the cultural and educa- 
tional exchange field which has been au- 
thorized by any of these acts. It will be 
noted that it does not attempt to include 
all the exchanges under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, the purposes of which are 
more closely related to technical assist- 
ance than to educational and cultural 
exchange. 

The bill does not spell out how the ad- 
ministration of the programs would be 
reorganized. Instead it gives all the au- 
thority for this to the President, permit- 
ting him to delegate his powers to the 
head of a regular department or to the 
head of a new agency if he should con- 
sider this more desirable. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I now sub- 
mit a draft bill with the dual purpose 
of consolidating existing provisions of 
law containing authority for interna- 
tional educational and cultural exchange 
programs and authorizing a full range of 
such programs wherever they would con- 
tribute to the improvement of U.S. for- 
eign relations. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Ututman, for 15 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Batrtey, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, March 9, vacating his special order 
for today. 

Mr. Lisonartr!, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Staccers, for 5 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. DERWINSKI (at the request of Mr. 
DEVINE) on Thursday, March 9, for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. DEvINE) today for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Mon- 
rorya) for 1 hour on March 13. 

Mr. HEMPHILL (at the request of Mr. 
Montoya) for 1 hour on March 8. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. OLSEN. 

Mr. RYAN. 

Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEvINE) were granted per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. DaGUuE. 

Mr. HARSHA. 

Mr. CurTIs of Missouri. 

(At the request of Mr. Montoya, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing: ) 

Mr. KEOGH. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. 

Mr. FLoop. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


8.278. An act to amend title II of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, relating 
to practical nurse training, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

S.307. An act to authorize certain beach 
erosion control of the shore in San Diego 
County, Calif., to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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S. 336. An act to make available to chil- 
dren who are handicapped by deafness the 
specially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities and to make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments the specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps, to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

S.912. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
March 7, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES AND APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS INCURRED IN 
TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by section 401(a) of 
Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign currencies 
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expended and dollar expenditures made 

from appropriated funds by Members, 

employees, and committees of the 

Congress. 

The law requires the chairman of 
each committee to prepare a consoli- 
dated report of foreign currency and 
dollar expenditures from appropriated 
funds within the first 60 days that Con- 
gress is in session in each calendar year. 
The consolidated report is to be for- 
warded to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration which, in turn, shall print 
such report in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD within 10 days after receipt. Ac- 
cordingly, there are submitted herewith, 
within the prescribed time limit, the 
consolidated reports of the House Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs, Foreign Af- 
fairs (for the delegation to the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference), Judici- 
ary, and Veterans’ Affairs: 

Marcu 38, 1961. 

Hon. OMAR BURLESON, 

Chairman, Committee on House Administra- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act, as 
amended, I am forwarding herewith report 
of expenditure of foreign currencies and 
appropriated funds by the full Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and by its subcommittees, 
covering the period ended December 31, 
1960. 

Sincerely yours, 
THoMaAS E. MorGAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on Africa 


















{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960} 














Lodging Meals ‘Transportation Miscellaneous 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 8. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign ae Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. | currency; or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |cutrency} or U.S. | currency} or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Barratt O'Hara: 
ai ia ccna aie UE ccinutanciia 5. 18.0 16. 52 3.10.0 OP Bilin ccc sieeeesecuane 0. 10.0 1.40 9. 18.0 27.72 
eS a a ee 100. 00 20. 41 94. 70 ef er Se eee 39. 30 8. 03 234. 00 47.77 
| ee eee: ai Ree 11, 200 18. 04 49, 972 80. 47 2, 529 4.08 15. 99 2. 56 65, 300 105. 15 
eae he 5. 00 11. 25 4. 00 9. 00 1.99 4. 48 1, 52 3. 42 12. 51 28.15 
Ethiopia a iil ain cianermeteneencst ma akan nce 34. 60 13. 91 5. 50 Wee Etvtadacnwskhnotig pa dabdew en sniateade ae eeee 40. 00 16. 13 
Cor nl anconecmas deny w -~seeed ees 300. 00 42. 43 83. 11 0t- Wt... 32 3. 30. 00 4. 24 413. 11 58. 43 
| ER a eee a ee Se 55. 00 7. 78 90. 12 BE Oe Wak cginnciana tata ainwamans 30. 00 4.24 175, 12 24 Hf 
gk ee 115. 00 16. 27 119. 62 WOE Bisco an canaslicraududacgieh steno sate sated aes 234. 62 33. 1 
DTN. chdundthecnamasnencosasast PME: dtbboces 10. 10.0 29. 80 8. 10.0 See Diidacchasticwicensenee 1.0.0 2. 84 20. 0.0 56. 76 
RD £506 ithciatha itis mine eamuinndiade en ttn ie dimewasa 6.7.0 17. 78 2.8.1 Sg ele, SES. 1, 10.0 4. 20 10. 5.1 28. 71 
Re ereaey U.S, doiiar idem Lipieneuenten I ae aadeceses OOo Bisanescnanlaeswon>dececmblentammee . 75 (1) 17. 20 
ads Gis 6c olism enusarnr ate se axes eg ea rn ai as SOM leccnic sirens QW fo noneacnundiocenosdnccebtaseceeaandabcconean () 5. 55 
IT ek cee ee pall British pound... 2.10.0 7.00 5.0.0 BE Ghtesin acne ibn canker 0. 12.0 1. 68 8.2.0 22. 68 
A, 8. J, Carnahan: 
NE NE is wea che Adam nad agin OE ric cpadcaaticdten ates ROA Eoccnctin danse toueehndetennainesaeneas 106 GB fe esas eean es Ss 2esashcaseraees 362. 81 
| RN Pees SF nici irtiercoenal 5.0.0 14. 70 5.8.9 15. 22 2. 6.0 6. 44 3. 10.3 9. 84 16. 10.0 46. 20 
a he onto nncudaahuaie Reina 125 25, 51 108 22. 04 40 8. 16 50.5 10. 31 323. 50 66. 02 
DN ane Ee nn cdadichonnecbonia RE Sa 13, 962 22. 48 11, 600 18. 68 10, 000 16. 10 10, 438 16. 81 46, 000 74. 07 
id th co thchiatewnonaieids MOURNE «4 .2sceces 5. 55 12. 49 2. 65 Se endian cae aicae agen -10 - 23 8. 30 18. 68 
DT Sed nc cacabhenaconsnoeate RINE ok 6 Cc ccne 3A. 50 13. 91 2. 50 RAD Liuseeisscinencdacsuen 1.00 -41 38. 00 15. 32 
NR ec alt nts maacenbdtee E.A. shilling... 100. 4 14. 20 150. 00 21. 22 30 4,24 110.00 15. 56 394.4 55. 22 
dh deed een daiciadmnenssahdbhelbotae ° pent Sas 55 ae: 40.00 AMEE Miciecssanasety ciliata ts oomtotnmeabices 30 4.24 125 17. 68 
a id ciel once ndiieai an lc + inane 116. 10 16. 42 60. 00 EP Bane hiagatiioonn sae ae 48.5 6. 87 224. 60 31.7 
Nigeria (pee pound. 15. 5.3 CREE Biambisdensscanendl 42.0.0 119. 21 2.14.9 7.77 60.0.0 170. 29 
Sn eneninnssndenesccuseseconina SictTtAils SeetNG Ves. 3c cia. Pease nuatena 10.0.0 28.00 | 12.0.0 98:00 Vicesecccchiseetsees nee 22.0.0 61. 60 
atc ad elie isa dilaidle coke DOME, «. caccnan 5.8.0 TAD Issvacantedincescckasduleascenactibiseccscansieiese ae 5.8.0 16. 12 
EN, Shite btlosdckiceeace acuta British pound... 4.14.4 13. 20 5.3.7 14. 0 1.19.5 5. 50 3.2.8 8. 80 15.0.0 42.00 
CN £5, con Seba ansnaedeaiaeees ee 1. 16.1 Bi Ge Bi anasto cscbeeas ttencene 1.4.4 3. 40 1.19.7 5. 55 5.0.0 14. 00 
MOMINGD Ske idnn anise sicecabdb shee. Lael Jeleb ocan 2.10.0 7. 00 7.7.3 20. 60 3.0.11 8. 50 2.1.10 5.90 15. 0.0 42.00 
Charles OC. Diggs, Jr.: 
SS Se eee ee Sl eee oe 33. 04 12. 5.0 34. 30 446. 5.0 1, 249. 50 6.0.0 16. 80 476. 6.0 1, 333. 64 
| a ReeEeetee Lapaieaduciibeaaie RRS 323. 4 66. 00 352. 8 72. 00 58.8 12. 00 68.6 14. 00 803. 6 164. 00 
et alee Panne acetone Best 25 coos 23, 623 38. 04 27, 200 43. 80 6, 520 10. 50 6, 893 11.10 64, 236 103. 44 
ne yal cae seaee ae ae eal pound. - inet 5. 55 12. 49 3. 20 7. 20 6. 40 14. 40 2. 85 6.41 18. 00 40. 50 
E thtopla. tia hai ais died inhnia ke anaes dollar... 3 34. 50 13. 91 7.44 3. 00 4. 96 2. 00 19. 84 8. 00 66. 74 26. 91 
SS EE aaa E.A. 100. 40 14. 20 102. 50 14. 530 135. 00 19. 09 198. 60 28. 09 536. 50 75. 88 
shilling. 
er | ...do . . 40 5.00 21. 20 3.00 201. 72 28. 63 
I do. . 50 17.61 31. 82 4. 50 426. 82 60. 38 
U.S. dollar Fb AK, caeweccingintenadnenichaninaanel 34, 27 
W illiam T. M mens: 
England : ; re. ccnael. Be Se See. - -- BRR it ree 1.0.0 2.80 10.1.6 28. 21 
France... | franc_- 2. 86 25. 55 §. 21 270. 00 55. 10 
lira... 2. 32 2, 866 4. 62 36, 640 59. 00 
oe pound... JOO Ginnewsanselbiticatientien 10. 00 22. 50 
| PR ccencewnall |) WEE, RR Crcew cnt abataccvncnsanleatisinacedineatasaeeae 3.00 1.21 38. 30 15. 48 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous T otal 
: Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.8. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency; or U.8. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
William T. Murphy—Continued 
RN E.A. shilling... 14. 85 74.00 BE SGd cab caknsicaned dnnccctastdacckencenewn 179. 00 25. 32 
er ee ee eee Poole 7.79 20. 00 Se ie Oe fe al ‘ -91 1.45 11. §2 
eek eek a es 15. 61 40. 00 ea al ae debian ceaiielll whet ini tokcsoieminial . 40 21.27 
titi ihieeit a cinbtsoeeel (MELA sank wpeee 29. 80 5.2.6 54. 85 
eet aliasnetehinior sign cag akceranmtecnieet es aon 15. 40 1.0.0 18. 20 
Ae Ss cectdaidnciaiiobideeasedl 13. 43 0. 16.0 15. 68 
ND chink dene tetutesmnnmnts pants sienoen 1. 50 1.8.3 5. 55 
tines einen amen ne lela 7.00 3.15.0 . 5. 17. 50 
A dake Se soe Sone SPOS GO Nici la cncncteaulcceanenntnlec-annavdunatponacumens 5 100. 28 
Marie Crowe: 
| ES 14. 70 6. 13.0 ‘ 40. 32 
it et ei ST 14. 29 38. 50 : 25. 72 
a ccclth:i hd conhelidentshickoamibibihassiadonichd 18. 05 47,210 76. 65, 000 104. 67 
Eevpt nate pateineenbcinintipnakdpeainiee 11.25 2.12 4.77 9. 10 20. 47 
Nn atica tea oa ae icici tacos 7. 46 2. 85 1,15 21.35 8. 61 
~awendndlinninieptuidaliods E.A. shilling. 12. 73 70 9. 90 160 22. 63 
| SA 7.7 50 7.07 105 14. 85 
165 23. 34 30 4,24 195 27. 58 
10. 10.0 29. 80 8.10.0 24. 12 6.0.0 17.03 4.0.0 11.35 29 82. 30 
4.0.0 11. 20 0. 3.0 aa are 0.8.3 1.16 4.11.3 12. 78 
4.16.0 13. 44 2. 13.0 7.42 1.1.0 2. 94 0. 10.0 1.40 9.0.0 25. 20 
0.14.0 1.96 2.0.0 NE 56.655. Nn cimiaiiameents 0. 6.0 - 84 3.0.0 8. 40 
2. 10.0 7.00 6.0.0 16. 80 1.2.0 3. 08 1.0.0 2. 80 10. 12.0 29. 68 
4.0.0 11. 20 6.0.0 16. 80 2.0.0 5. 60 1.0.0 2.80 13.0.0 36. 40 
91.0.0 18. 57 85. 50 17.45 80. 00 16. 13 60.0 12, 24 316. 50 64. 39 
14, 388 23. 00 31, 000 49. 92 14, 000 22. 54 6, 000 9. 66 65, 388 105. 12 
5. 55 12. 49 4.10.0 9. 23 2.00 4. 50 1.10 2.48 12.75 28. 70 
23. 40 9. 50 26 10. 48 8.00 3, 22 8. 60 3. 50 66. 00 26. 70 ' 
90. 00 12.71 270. 00 38. 05 40.00 5.65 40.00 5. 65 440. 00 62. 06 
55. 00 7.78 85. 00 12. 02 10. 00 1.41 40. 00 5.65 190. 00 26. 86 
89. 00 11.17 255. 00 36. 06 40. 00 5.65 40. 00 5. 65 424. 00 58. 53 
12. 6.0 33. 96 9.0.0 25. 74 2.0.0 5. 66 3.0.0 8. 49 26. 6.0 73. 58 
4.18.0 13. 62 4.10.0 12. 60 2.0.0 5. 60 4.0.0 11. 20 15.8.0 43. 02 
Sivenaianeee 13. 20 PROG Tescs chee. 5.00 4 5.00 f 39. 20 
dtidenicbil 1. 50 ROP loscaitien 4.00 2.00 1 17.00 
12. 60 6.10.0 17.00 2.0.0 5. 60 5. 60 15.0.0 40. 80 j 
14. 70 2.10.0 7.00 5. 60 4. 5.0 11. 90 14.0.0 39. 20 
17. 84 85. 50 17. 44 4.08 37.00 7. 36 230. 00 46, 72 
18. 03 31,143 50.15 18. 55 5,105 8. 22 58, 964 94, 95 
12. 94 5.00 11.25 9. 56 2. 95 6. 64 17. 95 40. 39 
7. 26 2.70 eee fan ae 1.30 - 53 22. 00 8. 87 
29. 70 165. 00 23. 33 2. 82 40. 00 5. 66 435. 00 61. 51 
Dee RA eee! 45. 00 6. 36 6.79 30. 00 4.24 123. 00 17.39 
7.78 48.22 6. 82 1,93 27.00 3. 82 143. 87 20. 35 
ae 15. 56 27.00 3.80 3.00 35. 00 4.95 193. 00 27.31 
jumnies 25. 47 6.0.0 16. 98 28.71 1,19. 11 5. 60 27.2.7 76. 76 
enlitbi 10. 78 4.0.0 11. 20 5. 20 2.3.0 6.02} 11.10.1 33. 20 
ial scaamicehetresed 13. 20 at 4.75 6.00 * 7.00 QG 30. 95 
matancaarninnoetiiialimssdiiennd 3.00 11. 20 2. 00 3.00 1 19. 20 
Dectctmean 7.00 3.4.4 9.00 scleseeleteeeee 13. 20 10.8.8 29. 20 
ea SS ee ee ee BESS biwenesepe 180. 36 De Liciniiekonds WOE focaccudeae 546. 00 
. 00 39. 20 
77 88. 53 
. 39 67.12 
. 06 22. 64 ' 
. 26 35. 68 1 
. 80 52.73 
. 05 41. 45 
. 0 172. 22 
0 64. 40 
1 79. 20 
a eck anenboaen 5.5.0 3. 12.6 .f 0 27. 44 
Ba 87. 50 97. 85 i .0 112. 24 
ee 14, 006 15, 730 7, 130 11. 48 48, 229 77. 66 
i debaunee . 05 . 39 21 47 7. 65 17. 21 
ecinapnasee 17 ihatieinsdaaitySissPaierscenprleategselliadiate iceaimacicaaiiedyen Min lalniescidelbdealese ts 1.00 -41 18. 00 7. 26 
eee ace 111.0 34.0 4.81 235.0 33. 24 
Baise 50 110.0 22.0 3.11 365.0 51. 62 
ease ae 4 133.5 96.5 17.0 2. 40 425.0 60. 11 
ican 11. 14.3 14.0.0 1.5.9 3.68} 47.0.0 133. 39 
ahem 3.19.0 0.11.0 0.10.0 1.40 5.0.0 14.00 
4.14.4 1.3.0 1.5.8 3. 60 7.3.0 20. 02 
en Bn os oe 2 2.7.0 1.17.0 5.18 4.4.0 11.77 
Seen: 2.10.0 4.10.0 2.4.0 6.16] 11.7.0 31. 78 
5.5.0 4.15.0 13. 30 2. 5.0 6. 30 6.0.0 16. 80 18. 5.0 51. 10 
eee] 87.5 157.5 32. 14 85.0 17.34 170. 00 34. 67 500. 0 102. 00 
Laaiviineiel 6.9.0 14.6.0 40.04 | 113.0.0 316. 40 28.0.0 78.40 | 161.15.0 452. 90 









1 Dollars expended, converted from pounds, 3 Lire expended, pound equivalent advanced. 
RECAPITULATION 






Foreign currency (U.8. dollar equivalent) ..............-..-..-.-..-.... 
soe funds: H. Res. 113, H. Res. 114, 86th Cong_... 


Government Department: (identify each) 
i de hci iene eniichbdnpipeninarapepenemnweue a re tec cid bdo sa podeeubeinbdectaikendantabheeunt 7, 281. 47 










Mar. 3, 1961. Chairman, Subcommittee on Africa. 
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Total 
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U.S. dollar 


U.S. dollar | U.S. dollar 























Chairman, 


Affairs 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 
Lodging Meals 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency 
| } 
Armistead I. Selden, Jr.: 
OUI, J etcincccubavesccciccdsvda i: ee 6, 200 74.90 4, 009 48. 50 
LM demthidn cpitbwatncacscoGueke oo 14, 534 76. 29 | 9,441. 18 49. 56 
NG itnedins ew stiaSecwucccnthubs SNS asec 82. 40 30. 84 30. 48 29. 00 
SINUS Brginiad sedcddchncnswcugiewn boliviano__-__-~-- 220, 500 18. 30 100, 000 8. 30 
DN 6 cncbanatewicinwkenddabidne 8, CONN a os acon ne hae Meo aati aed 6. 00 
RINNE 5 Fn ooo eccaaassssheaiatensks esi 6 8 | tee 26. 20 
iii an avludimesceccedcutaunee ae RDO Pascale <= 10. 20 
OS ee Psi! itink caves ceex 18. 00 Aeebtho naa 9.45 
United States____.._- ae Uae saa i sna Se adel oa | Jct ache tubes bamboo 
Dante B. Fascell: 
cai occdencnmensnmewaaie Se 6, 820 82. 45 4, 550 54. 99 
BEE ka dintene naebawdanwcasneakoud SROMNUObasecaa 14, 247 74. 79 9, 980 52. 39 
CR Ai tesgh, Sa decd amanda dowd i) 29. 16 30, 65 55. 97 58. 82 
DSA uicuasacseaseNoccecucesced boliviano__....-- 321, 000 26. 64 119, 800 9. 94 
alin scincintsinincndinel tina wis cimeeia Se i Se ees oe ore sical ec teameastaag 6.00 
TN a Me te 66.04 |......- ; 38. 87 
Trinidad_.....--------------------- Fo eee Ss oe ee 10.80 |___- 7.40 
I En oct nencauiwcecense Eecse: CAMEL acinus asia we 18.00 j...-.-..- | 9.45 
United States.....-......--.----...].---- do. __.- fates St lies 
Rosita Rieck Bennett: 
ER oncda ck coger cetapnootenne | NOR Sas uwawai ic 5, 580 67.45 | 6, 287. 48 76. 00 | 
TE wnctinnscaneuadsocuavevccannnia | CEkeccsccucl GES Uee 71.85 9, 715.5 | 51.00 | 
oii aie ael amadcnera tien escudo. _..-- m 21.09 20. 07 32. 32 30. 75 | 
I ate snd ch sce al aidaniphelnes eign a Walidicneale boliviano_....--- 260, 000 21. 58 45, 000 3.7 
Dee ree hE Si OL nk ea ic AON icine ceils eceirenwaticnesise rine ietainamensad 6. Of 
Ee ac enatiseoites jccadibioesd Oi ir cndhease~cunss 66.04 |_- 26. 32 
NL 3 5. cnimdapwiiada a axccGaaon aaemensoat Mo ccsniemakianne wakes a | | 6. 95 
I ro a atv aces aaa RNR WO cichaincinnicenccea tina nana SELOR 4B snqeseane | 11.10 
RI OUNEE.. btandc ccddwccwncodeds Bidens see dace nwdaten etnias din mead wna 
TONE. a ccndndsiwncas coemnsememetibhedtiecewswanselawendedeen GOR. BB tise. sves 636. 93 
1 Includes air transportation to Latin America. 
RECAPITULATION 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent)___......--- dusalaaadiae wnat ij cadenia aedaelnc acramenaas deat 
Appropriated funds: H. Res. 113, 114, 86th Cong. -....-...---..------------- ‘i : 
NR b's Hatta iincwwatinadiiwsmhesbanqedccbiccstwmedume tenn alinms aieades 














Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency | or U.S. 
currency currency currency 
bh ee oe ee 2, 227 26. 92 12, 436 150. 32 
8, 324. 57 43.70 | 5,024. 82 26. 38 |37, 324. 57 195. 93 
hi OE cove hat IS ae 22. 12 21.03 85. 00 80. 87 
ois ida vicina cee eee 219, 500 18.21 | 540,000 44. 81 
dunt cancaiie detndtcadia Beat akin deena, aeelionS 6. 00 
he eee i 1 SEE aaa 102. 59 
te on = each Se eg 29. 10 
IETS Binns Be al OO Dicer iG 36. 45 
1 1,006 88 1. =.--¢.<:- 4.00 Wass: 1, 029. 33 
SRR 2 seas what 3, 024 | 36. 56 14, 394 174. 00 
8, 324. 57 43.70 | 4, 762.5 | 25.00 |37, 314. 07 195. 88 
SOE cx Meccceccaeaas 25.0 26. 28 110, 13 115. 75 
ieee i eso rcae cus 84, 350 7.00 | 525, 150 43. 58 
inci dle ac ahaaihiss esas od th kod a ate xis naheeiitia nannies 6.00 
iin ecedeeeeee tex acas ia eee SRO eens 116. 26 
; |--- Sees oy FOO Bisate Saks 25. 20 
| aan eed ieee aaaberiiintal dead Fade Naotiaddiieng 35. 25 
oe | 1900; 904-<..2. 4£@C:..- 904. 30 
ce hinaciesnies thee 17.70 | 13,331. 8 161. 15 
| 8,324. 57 43.70 | 6,667.5 35.00 |38, 394. 77 201. 55 
i ca nagounseaieleaioaiaadiniies 18. 92 18. 00 72. 33 68. 82 
ee J.....---.-.-] 25,000 2.08 | 330, 000 27.39 
samt hiae deSse ann ieescace eee 6.00 
werkdail cust uiaes Be ea W.00 8.26.58 102. 37 
| ae eae cee ees i Oe iékak nce 24.05 
bo ain a nine Bree ees ty ‘on 37. 40 
fare 1 855.88 |_..______- a 859. 63 
; ----| 2,912.61 |.....-...- HEU bein 4, 779. 98 
Amount 
sc Gili atts oss daa Kilian espace teed cde ee $1, 460. 05 
Bee tae incae aes eset deen dee 3, 319. 93 
lan chi Miaicscascazalaian aes ola cee sisi saesessaneimessbes tiie ile ins i 


ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR., 





Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee for Review of the 
Mutual Security Programs 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1960] 

















Lodging | Meals | Transportation | Miscellaneous Total 
Name of “d § | " 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency} or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Roy J. Bullock: 
CR Se es ea BS OE ite dite iccns 559. 60 6. 26 869. 00 177. 33 
nn ne Carr ICN CSET) CT SUN no ok cacccumenbicanhsadsssebasoecundsctinacenswdanePrasatesuleEewasraReakdelesaanamausteseoceicie 1, 088. 00 231. 00 
India (1 day per diem, at $15)_.....]__.-- (RE RSE SERRE: I sinks natalia Sadie ance ls scion fy erage ha mtaditi sibred al ste alae aac 70. 83 15. 00 
Of 4 Se eee  , 160. 47 3.97 384. 97 67.7: 
SEE Coin. cauineesceskanwdaans eae 7, 228. 35 4. 50 |10, 790. 85 269. 77 
aouar, 
ees see sing Soe Oe cng Be TN sess athe a ost ate ko om ee ble andi NU Dicdcnamedalrnamaee cine taissuiebiaelh Edie ia haaciaetaateeee 128. 90 
I ss uk pcoeadencococuun Lae ae 413. 82 137. 94 414. 25 138. 08 68. 50 22. 83 13. 00 4.33 909. 57 303.18 
Se ES er SR ce ae oe 24, 241.00 67. 34 |17, 500. 00 48.61 | 3,050.00 8.47 | 2,000. 00 5. 55 |46, 791.00 129. 97 
Eg an tra oatbigee tt aeccteei on tap ee hwan___........|45, 344. 00 NN Ge Bicep a iene dase recto abactenes 6, 500. 00 a SF aii capisienc petites gin 51, 844. 00 79. 76 
ERs asc ahmusenoesdeamsaed Sa tsKcsaaleacgameony Ena chides tweaks this OT Bina sata Besbbuaniascbacaabidastamdamatanss sone | 45. 42 
eras eneen <a ee Dee Cl. 1, COU ines sien os ce ne os etn naw fo Se eka ce J a «a DBP Ee Bidieenccce 9. GB bndin ditto 2, 402. 29 
at $12). 
Harry C. Cromer: 
SS es eee aici RUIN tabi itieiaes cec 559. 60 114, 21 199, 25 40. 67 79. 45 16. 22 30. 70 6. 26 869. 00 177. 36 
ne ee we ee CANE, GEDA) 9 TEN i on. Ev cnpdieathiensseeleck tra kasodg ke thasonBoime diel =d ito licn sauce MOM Bk 1, 088. 00 231. 00 
India (1 day per diem, at $15) __.._}__._- Is sc osc i ce i i gcc Mata im ha cr Secs anisms NR ea RC i ee i schelsadia 70. 83 15. 00 
I mle CUE es ein n= 160. 48 28. 25 194. 50 34. 24 7. 50 1, 32 22. 50 3. 97 384. 98 67. 78 
EIU cai ceastne asd wiideaisinte< 0's che lal a Taiwan 7, 228. 35 180.71 | 2, 562. 50 64. 07 820. 00 20. 50 180. 00 4. 50 |10, 790. 85 269. 78 
ollar. 
Seestae sc ons e oo anee ese aenee hates RES conc Ik wat csnce Ede «nea Sale wade ta BG OO Inscenneagdhrcwnacannand bemtesnnkdblcns uctacekue sn 128. 90 
Nos Conn cat cccesbece Di pion nescs cca 413. 83 137. 94 414. 25 138. 09 68. 5 22. 84 13. 00 4.34 909. 58 303. 21 
EES ee eee WE ib dt ation 24, 242. 00 67. 34 |17, 500. 00 48.61 | 3,050. 00 8. 47 | 2,000. 00 5. 56 |46, 792. 00 129. 98 
Te ee ee Ne ee ee uae hwan...-- aoe 45, 344. 00 We A ics chasis Aeconunneaeon 6, 500. 00 TE Giccicickie tae 51, 844. 00 79. 76 
ees ES Peis ee 5. Behe: «en ncua cache sebh.<<a ard OB OB Ecc crectentccadecapnitticc.4 gine. eee ee 45. 43 
United States (2 days per diem, | dollar...........}.......---]_-- on tila Rewiuasn octal i cist esd Aad aoc Scat @ CEG Pcnntaeias 2.00 4... 2, 337. 42 
at $12). 
Rees IO xu) ROS. b SARE ie Shi cs Beno | 1, 196. 41 | Serta | 9099. 98 |... 4, 846. 39 ebb. kw 60.96 Lo cstcs | 7, 636. 02 
RECAPITULATION ye 
SEE RIUUTCU ON) CO CRIAP Tn swab wn cium citlvn th ccuntoviontén dns cdh wei ton kianien dha anbuStto tna ony ailibSixassacl ken eben ands caaada a $2, 596. 31 
eeageses Gande: Th. Ben. 114, OR Gate su. én nan ec npb onc aR teihennn a on AL nd Seba ake on ea de canine wnnaddattilllts Scantanisnakmdena sees 5, 039. 71 
Pinta cccdencdatea$h255-scb<cccucncumetbladebace<<pecuwe dere «his Gade daceeucbitees Hibadiblcds~ an <siliiadthenkanceeeeaeliee «a ete ern 7, 636. 02 


THOMAS E. MORGAN, 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


Name of 


Name and country currency 


Charles C. Diggs, Jr.: 


United States__-_- | dollar. - 








Ese hen tens ee i a os 

Nige ie 22 eet ses. Sees ritish pound 
OREN aS ee eee Nigerian pound - 

SSeS eee kroner 

Leonard Farbstein: 

United States............- dollar _ _- 

ine = 

oa : oo eked 

“ornelius E. ers: 
EE i Mie oo ctor 





NE Stereos Se 

Algeria....... a Bs os cada eae eee 

0 a Se en a eos ecnedehade 
a oe <<" 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) - 


Appropriated funds: 


Total 
Mar. 2, 1961. 


MARCH 3, 1961. 

Hon. OMaR BURLESON, 

Chairman, Committee on House Administra- 
tion, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to provi- 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the House Delegation to 








Bx ares between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1960] 











RECAPITULATION 


H. Res. 113, H. Res. 114, 86th Cong_- 


sions of section 105(b) of Public Law 86- 
628, I am forwarding herewith report of 
expenditure of foreign currencies and appro- 
priated funds which has been submitted by 
the chairman of the delegation to NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conferences, covering the 















































a = 
Lodging Meals Transportation | Miscellaneous Total 
; | } ! 
_—— eS na SS — ee | SSS 
j | ty | A | ; 
| | U.S. dollar | | U.S. dollar U.S. dollar | U.S. dollat U.S. dollar 
Foreign . | Foreign equivate nt | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
| currency rU.8. | currency s r U.S. jcurrency| or U.S. j|currency| or U.S. jcurrency| or U.S, 
| | ea lin entity currency | currency Surreng 
te a ee zs. ee eae saliedininaaieian 
— 1 
' | | | 7 | j | 
: 08 -.---.. a4 | 1, 487. 64 
16. 0. 0| $4. 80 12. 0. 0} 33. 60} 11.0.0 30. 80} 71. 0. 0} 198, 80) 110. 0.0 308. 00 
19. 10. 0| 54. 60 15. 10. 0) 43.40) 13. 10.0 37.80} 18. 10. 0} 51, 80 67.0.0 187. 60 
39. 0. 0) 110. 38 34. 2.0) 96.50} 98.7.6 278.40} 27. 18. 0) 78.95) 199.7. 6) 564. 23 
" 176) 25. 51 300 43, 48} 744 107. 82| 149 21. 60 1, 369] 198. 41 
| j | i | 
| | | 
2 ek | 1,351. 76] sa 1, 351. 76 
-| 27, 960 77.66) 33, 534 93.15 3, 240) 9.00) 13, 680) 38.00) 78, 414) 217.81 
--| 560. 15) 98, 28 481. 68) 84. 50) 97. 95) 17. 18} 140, 22 24. 60) 1, ae 224. Mj 
| | | j | 
. “ey : Pee 939, 601 Pe = 939. 60 
| 715. 40 146. 00) ‘ 128, 82) 882. 00 180. 00 en Ninn ---| 2, 228. 62! 454. 82 
73. 50) 137. 50} 113. 50 681. 10 139. 00) 59. 29 12.10) 1,970. 04) 402.10 
| 88, 182) 142.00} 7 117, 25) 60, 218. 37 96. a 9, 004. 50) 14, 50/230, 217. 12} 370. 72 
' j > = ! . 
‘ . a thy 
fe 836, Sh ae 754. 20)_..-. = | 4, 675. 97 140. 35 Bid 6, 707. 25 
| | | | 


Amount 

ee 2, 928. 25 

.. 3,779.00 

i civic Bb 6, 707. 25 

THOMAS E. MorGan, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

period January 1 December 31, 
1960. 


through 


Sincerely yours, 
THomMas E. MorGan, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


NATO Parliamentarians’ Confere nces 

















{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee, 31, 1960] 
| | | | l an 
} Lodging } Meals } Transportation Miscellaneous ' Total 
Name ol i | i i bg ane aoe Ca is 5 ied oak eiiuinin ae 
Name and country currency | | U.S. dollar | U.S. dollar | U.S. dollar | U.8. dollar U.S. dollar 
| Foreign | | equivale nt | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equiv: lent | Foreign | equivalent 
jeurrency} or U.8. j|currency| or U.8. j|currency} or U.S. | currency} or U.8. | currency} or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Victor L. Anfuso: | | 
ae | franc-- ---| 1, 444. 32 | 204.75 | 848. 67 173.20 | 244. 26 49.85 | 1,711.71 } 349.33 | 4,248.93 867.13 
United States AMOI a saci Erste Bee Dasa Ee naw ena eek. J... eee hea alate 35. 20 
Robert R. any | } i 
ivietees) coe. cde Jia iain). iv. ---| 1, 444. 32 | 204. 75 958. 48 195. 61 244. 26 49.85 | 1, 538. 81 314.05 | 4,185. 87 854. 26 
Germany.._-- bint bemkinasethineweiiwis loool acres k Se EO ne AS | 562.30 EE Diiciinnariebicnnnwnneion 562. 30 114. 76 
EE  icnuaaibebaitauinns | deutsche mark. | 88. 05 ___ , Care REL alae oat aa ee eee 88. 05 20. 97 
i cl ceed SE tirmniiawiid CS icishieibeliinbidnialaenmaimias apeerers =~ a= =~ cit a Ce bcos 43. 20 
William 8. Broomfield: United States, |.....do_.........-|.-..-.- 187. 47 biciniaaces | | ters IE Biiacadewes: oo aac Sela aren 315. 61 
France, Germany, Italy. | | | 
Walter T. Cahill: United States, |.....do = eee, 126.18 |__.-- | Woe Bice ards NED Sis centetehie ene a in ccieen lh nineteen 237. 80 
France, Germany, Italy. | | | | 
Gordon Canfield: | | | 
POON Ue Sictiu. ss Rvkewncnnceisdic france... -| 1,444.32 | 294. 75 | 848. 67 173. 20 244, 26 49.85 | 1,711.71 349. 33 | 4, 248. 96 867.13 
ee Geis wi... ~~... 25k IN Re Reine easier nang ee na damp iae ipa ane omits ihcew na catenen ive ccawresied DET T ucachindetene cnkekeagh eachqutenn 38. 20 
Frank M. Clark: United States 40 + Re eee ae TE Lees Oe Lawes | ret 130. 90 
France. ‘ | { | 
Laurence Curtis: | | | | | 
ae oe eee .-| frane .--| 1,444.32 { 294.75 | 848.67 | 173.20 | 244, 26 49.85 1,711.71 | 349. 33 | 4, 248.96 867, 13 
United States___-. dollar -- IE AONE Bel oo A eae nc te ed I Eiceenicschinae decals cscs gieltekies 64, 46 
Winfield K. Denton: | | | | j | 
ae ee Ue --| 1,444.32 | 204.75 | 851.17 173. 71 244, 26 49.85 | 1,711.71 349.33 | 4,351. 46 867. 64 
7 aa | ~~ dete stra EES ole i ciasaeanan SR ad Baie | cas FOP tis wcdeenas 169. 61 
Peter Frelinghuysen, Ir.: | | | | 
M5 GUL Ai i calli oe a 1, 444, 32 | 204.75 | 401.80 $2.00 | 244.26 49.85 | 1,722.89 147, 53 | 2,813.27 574, 13 
EEE eee | eee nati ielatale ssi aetna h ataiantapaipictat iy issn teloleiattale eee 38,28 | paiiowbnia Thepepcuconiin fee ree 38. 28 
Wayne L, Hays: | | 
United States, France_............- esd a en Rete nen | Dak Mckaaehoas ED. Beci tomers 5 O06 O86 Fo owenans memes: 1, 331. 98 
A A entinckenwcusaecde LPG, csetebennne 1, 444. 32 | 204. 75 | 830. 55 169. 50 244. 26 49.85 | 1, 711.71 349. 33 | 4, 230. 84 863. 43 
RE NO iE icine nnccc pian I a 2G oeielcae Nenkneimianere: eee Sh inch Eh oweciiiiai dma waned. Ts caiisdas CGP l-enncktkas 120. 00 
John E, Henderson: United States, |... cadet anes TBR IS bocensoppnn 98 ts ca : CU tN ome PS Re ae 275. 48 
France, Germany, Italy. } | | 
John 8S. Monagan: United States, |.... ii tet ae O06 TD bccn edhe DDO ieeput arte Ce ia ao bncsinn iascecamn ent ie ees 246. 74 
France, Germany, Italy. | } | | | | 
D. 8. Saund: United States, France, |....- nO Raiegiconinte | TG A aasiietnsins 3.0 {i nccicccer Ge as eee aca 75. 3 
Germany, Italy. | 
Frank E. Smith: | 
a ee ee 204.75 | 263.66 53.81 | 244.26 49.85 | 1, 711.71 349. 33 | 3, 663. 95 747. 74 
United States..........---.-------- | doliar.....---..- a aiecees Lt Jlnea in eesneid eae A. St aalanale 195. 60 |........--| 48.00 |.........- 243. 60 
Homer Thornberry: | | 
 ecudiemdterdtacthinncbbiee binned ic eonne 1, 444.32 204.75 263. 66 53. 81 244. 26 49.85 | 1,711.71 349. 33 | 3, 663.95 747.7 
titrate oamnnmsementn 1 UII cere ccnel 15.7.1 | 43.00 | 9.12.11 BF OD Jove cnesese}eweseeucused}eeescsenos|pesnsscceses 25 70. 00 
Phil Weaver: United States, France, Is iiaitpigadtinidl ctieiatmiess  ) a ST Msiccsrseniaanscds SUFI Bicccciacanicnlnkta ns scinmatteate lt winedeigiaaiiel 354. 04 
Germany, Italy. | | | 
Leonard Wolf: France................. Seek Oe 204, 76 646. 80 132.00 244. 26 49.85 948.10 193, 49 | 3, 283. 48 670. 09 
Philip B. Billings: 
U =" States, France, Germany, reereioenrnintetoore | 186,82 |c00c0000. BFGF Nescensacas 908.00 tanccceccun O30 tack 688. 47 
aly | 
Franee..... i. AeeeonyT noch WAND Kno cccnanen! 1,000 98 | 204.75 | 686.00 | 140.00 | 244.26 | 49.85 | 908.80 185,49 | 3,283.38 670.09 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the House Delegation to NATO Parliamentarians’ 


Conferences.—Continued 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 

















Lodging Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. currency] or U.S. currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. 

currency currency currency currency 
Boyd Crawioed: Franeo............... DN erincinne 1, 444, 32 294. 75 501. 90 102. 43 | 1,711.71 349.33 | 4, 424. 29 902. 91 
See, IVAN: IP TONNDO. 6 wes cenacccesedseinsnne Giiebaccune 1, 444. 32 294. 75 244. 26 49.85 | 1,094.70 233.41 | 2, 898. 96 601. 62 
Thomas M. Gilbert: France.--........]..--- a ee 1, 444, 32 294. 75 244. 26 49.85 982. 40 200. 49 | 3, 283. 48 670, 09 
Oe eae Pit idncene 1, 444. 32 294. 75 244. 26 49. 85 884. 40 180. 49 | 3, 283. 48 670. 09 
PT RROGGE: WEUNNOO. «6 cecekcommccnncahiasccs Dicinctanictitinin 1, 444, 32 294. 75 244. 26 49. 85 594. 71 121.37 | 2,976.15 607. 57 
Patticia E. Peak: France..............|--... Cie dieccant 1, 444. 32 294. 75 244. 26 49. 85 594. 71 121. 37 | 2, 962. 43 604. 57 
INE Ubi hn 5. isnot athilinaiakinmppndieian twsiniginakedbe due auctwahad ieee 6, 256. 23 2, 868. 02 by ianaanceaien Gy Fae OF Rein ccneds 6 OR TP F.. caos5ce 17, 718. 87 

1 
RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
nn OE 0) FE: AO ROI ian ceo nuimmunanh do occcudaeesicindnnd een in ckoaawews da cucms ated xcnbasdicatenddibeantae tetas aaa ae ne $12, 859. 09 
Appropriated funds: Public Law 689, 84th Cong. -.---- iguanas alte seaathie ween sis Si we ao nose wdy Sinan vw ski lpr te anssnim es it cats wire paiva zapsnscta aba acidic tina dala alae eee 4, 859. 78 
i dkwdabiwiiecdckddanndwccnmucdéiwanesctetbadnersdbnacdbenaain’ é wc itgllk Gree mien ise ww nea spect cep knighton lps haan eae decade 


Mar. 2, 1961. 


Chairman, 


Wayne L. Hays, 
Delegation to NATO Parliamentarians’ Conjerences. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on the Judiciary 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1960] 





























































Lodging Transportation | Miscellaneous | Total 
Name of | | 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. j currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
Hon. Edwin FE. Willis (Nov. 19 to | 
Dec. 8, 1960): 1 
a 8 nF anidmianias Mc ssi atacand 124, 697 200. 80 65, 099 PONG Pca conscekaaceeeoieeaas 307, 202 494. 69 
he ee ESE TEA Swiss franc__..-- 512. 89 190Ge| MMe] TR Nn os cae aes eee 820 193, 02 
ee ee eee IG nis ccnlccin 16 45. 00 1/10 BT Gocccaseine fete ee 25 70. 00 
Netherlands...........--.--------- guilder...-..---.|-..... dicsl Re tha ibhnicadieieadabicbine | 4,670.96 | 1,229.20 |.-----.--- eararnere 4, 670. 96 1, 229, 20 
Hon. Francis E. Walter (Apr. 27 to 
May 20, 1960):1 
RN csacceeenestiris incotbecelasast tha Aimee iitianenitgl new franc. -...... 808 164. 93 392 Oe, ee Sa ee eee 1, 451 296. 13 
I nk tliat sins se tannin su nds pnd DE aid thaighnneles 245, 630 395. 54 786, 887 1, 267.13 37, 260 2 60.00 |1, 642, 402 2, 644. 77 
I in isi senincnsnsinh ntoncectirasacere at OIE asicosicsiobsienla'cs ts steina canals elec ama ha 2, 348. 40 OI icc secent Peearaaieetaiare 2, 348. 40 622. 92 
Hon. Frank Chelf (Apr. 23 to May 20, | lira........-..-.- 298, 080 480. 00 931, 935 | ee ee CPN, ee 1, 490, 835 2, 400. 70 
1960): 1 Italy. 
Frances F. Christy (Nov. 10 to Dec. 
14, 1960): 1 | 
a rae rs SS iota ta are rea Wi ie caw 95, 957 154. 52 313, 866 MU gs sescacg nto nschenen ch eeeie 476, 928 768. 00 
ce a a ces Swiss frane...... 665. 94 156. 69 1, 351. 93 lk 2, 918. 50 686. 70 
a aia i cle Steal new franc. ...... 569. 36 116, 20 2, 420. 64 Oa GE Gs. asks. dnb cee 3, 249. 10 663. 09 
NN a. 5 ich daha atctvantinnh win daa ras Se weeGl Roe ncnamane tao cumenantectin thes cgeckancecmnkees 333. 48 TOD be ctu cin tpecdeewus 333. 48 79. 40 
Hon, William T. Cahill (Nov. 11 to 
Dec. 1, 1960): 
i a nse oe oa Be cincauaanionk 72, 000 115. 94 70, 000 112. 72 27, 000 43.48 | 223,000 359. 10 
EN cx ncniamnwiseidmndisees a diaeiese ia detttara bccnaas gunn tnnprenis Re ceaceas sca seedeiel 3615. 70 
NN 5A ak a ocr eip au culate aan aac echinistecs cecal uras c ceenc a tam aten'cn es pds Newb cn eee cn eh SUG iene Rta ana 520. hs ‘ 10. 34 
II sa cites tas seeaoes tininons ws estan Swiss franc 264. 30 61. 47 149. 92 
ES i as aaa French franc---_. 175. 00 35. 00 70. 00 
Walter M. Besterman (Apr, 22 to May | lira...-...-._._-- 306, 252 493. 16 2, 263. 74 
20, 1960): ‘Italy. 
Hon. Francis E. Walter (Nov. 27 to 
Dec. 8, 1960): 1 
eee tn wanhua cated new franc. -- --.- 124 SONS OE BR FB ci sicahe n eee eake ee 183 37. 50 
alin aati canis cs di sacsshdhmiiligie Swiss frane--.-.--- 1, 118. 81 MAO Meee | SEN OE Eacicccmngabonnacaedueieaian ate adieaeaedanin 1, 985 467. 06 
Dn itet ED MGGOEE os cn ecetwccunene i cthine sss 47/15 Gh FO Eisanatennbccccacacsucn/icnanannaaa bin cadhsaee caesar 47/15 33. 7 
ede Si cink dies necting nda ns tenth eniens cen nn cee aaaee 4, 097. 52 CFE. GB Viins acc chawecennditlad 4, 097. 52 975. 60 
Eric M. Hughes (Nov. 15 to Dee. 13, 
1960): 1 
RENIN cdc wnnbacneecasdnseteae Swiss frane____-- 602. 00 ances Seer.” WR ea eee eee 1, 023. 00 238. 00 
Germany ........-.- piehinst beet oie Tis Bat ec ce owckawascel beeen bdaeebee Hietecees 4, 496. 75 1 QlAS hes cnctesutdl vankonnnca 4, 496. 75 1, 073. 21 
Garner J. Cline (Apr. 27 to May 17, 
1960): ! 
ee na contnaaabeel new franc. .-_...- 1,455 296. 94 1, 372 900; 68 Fae cscs 3, 887 793. 30 
i i i eelllial iy hic enmenale Picea cans 196, 652 316. 67 443, 288 Ti Oe 1a. didn deinenas 782, 385 1, 259, 88 
NI os  camaatacarbum ttle cin = Beck la seul o icbowcmadcdvntnansudheldodenenmktae 2, 177. 40 OTF: 9G hectic on Peptwntiternee 2, 177. 40 577. 56 
Walter M. Besterman (Nov. 19 to Dec. 
8, 1960): 1 
aie dado sence eens oe eats esc achienne 134, 223 216. 14 7 | MR cc ee 613. 35 
PRN oo aS oa oe autdiainbainione Swiss frane.....- 494. 40 mace) OORT “i he 8 a eee 201. 89 
SO EOE. cin nnccccicoesness icin envi 13/13 38. 40 20/1 ly 120. 40 
Re ie eee oe iit sntate ect No eitilvisca in tea Rasalan Niel iain it ade 4, 178. 86 TAN Tai osctsin tecdininee emake 4, 178. 86 1, 099. 70 
Ruth Miskell (Apr. 27 to May 20, 
1960): 1 
I KIS: ws eascsdlennano ak Sebalebnaceais new france. ._.--.- 673 137. 48 392 CT Ss scticeniiaiin tdinameaenae 1, 333. 00 272. 13 
CI indie tenis ncens Sciellekche waeaiaile ee ee 218, 989 352. 64 556, 242 ee pees 932, 563 1, £01. 72 
ES EE IE a iincinn a nendininndmeietianaena neh caaiibinoe batiedaaaakoon 2, 348. 40 Ge: OP $5625 0060 eee 2, 348. 40 622. 92 
Hon. John V. Lindsay (Nov. 12 to 
Dec. 19, 1960): f 
Switzerland 432. 90 100. 00 60. 00 88, 787 781, 427 180, 51 
DER tededunedéwedasetanemeenss 324. 324 120. 00 90. 00 32. 432 599. 999 222. 00 
Lebanon. 131. 147 40. 00 30. 00 52. 459 281. 966 86. 00 
Jordan... 42, 550 120. 00 60. 00 5. 673 69. 499 196. 00 
RR ttin tie Bad gerhsnnyelnisisiecet MN aink anctiainn lus ccentebdaauedueken 60. 00 75. 614 359. 167 76. 00 
MMPI ses oi tra tion ie accohccis cr dsctuatw cing Oat ondia ae 473. 260 100. 00 90. 00 75. 721 974. 915 206. 00 
NO a cide ream 588, 235 100. 75. 00 94.117 1, 123. 528 191. 00 
PE aaSe chat naAodaosnceanecccen J 38, 759 100. 00 75. 00 6, 201 74, 029 191. 00 
MEN h iccvdietwasibbdmasiecienad init, neces uupcil adie aetna Ga tana ans aii aea ane bandied tiacivisirteadaiokinn 8, 835. 54 8, 835. 54 2, 103. 70 





See footnotes at end of table, 


























































| : : 
j | Lodging | Meals Transportation Miscellaneous | 
i sacle slain icine diediliicieiaistameioaiaina Malte See ee eT eS —— 
| Name of i | | 
Name and country | eurrency | _ | U.S, dollar _ | U.8, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign 
currency or U.8. | currency or U.S. currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S, currency 
| | currency | eurreney currency currency 
: 7 eer r | Pp raneet ee a ee 
lfon, Michael A. Feighan (Dec. 3 to } | } i 
Dec, 23, 1960): | | j 
England... sina emasnie pound. oll 5/5/0 | 14. 70 5/15/0 | 16. 10 2/10/0 7.00 1/10/0 4, 20 15/0/0 
Se To oe new franc. ..---- 125. 00 25. 51 90.00 | 18. 35 20. 00 4.09 10. 00 2.05 245. 00 
a eg cities epee oie 11, 200 18.03 | 30,100 | 48. 46 19, 000 30, 58 9, 000 14. 51 69, 300 
apse ae... 5.55 12.49] 4.20 | 9. 45 | 25 iiss vend ----| 10.00 
een papetenmes RR ececsnes 30. 00 12.11 | 3.40 | 1.22 |. ek Be icnis : 4.60 | 1.86 38. 00 
DRMNEDIER. 0 wersene---------=--- E.A. shilling <4 122 | 17. 24 | 180 | 25.45 | 40 | 5. 60 29 | 3 20 364 
Zanmber.....-.--------------------|----- eit ad | 17 | 6. 64 115 16, 27 13 | 1, 84 175 
| a : Ree ee. oe 50 | 7.09 | 110 | 15.58 | 30 4. 26 5 65 195 
i -bninikitnbavieaee aun 187 26. 37 130 | 18. 40 40 5. 60 17 2. 40 374 
atcha pound. - aia 10/10/0 | 29. 72 | 6/10/0 | 18. 52 2/0/0 5. 66 | 1/0/0 2 83 20/0/0 
a a el ae 5/0/0 | 14. 00 1/0/0 2. 80 eae ae 1/0/0 > 80 7/0/0 
| SS _.| English pound... 4/16/0 13. 44 | 4/0/0 | 11. 20 | 2/0/0 5. 60 2/0/0 | >, 60 12/16/0 
Morocco...-. a Dat le ae do__ aan 0/10/0 | 1.40 3/0/0 | 8.40 | 3/0/0 8. 40 0/0/0 | : 6/10/0 
Bermuda. -_.--- etiam alent Racine aa nncasl mae! 7.00 | 8/4/0 | 22. 96 4/0/0 | 11, 20 | 2/0/0 | 60 | 16/14/0 
Hon. Edwin E, Willis (Mar. 27 to 
Apr. 12, 1960): | | | 
as oo | new frane___- --| 612. 21 | 124.94} 195.46 | 39, 89 a | 807.67 
Tee aa ieee Swiss france --| 1,683.13 | 396.03 | 913.37 SOO 1 coh. shes | 9 596. 50 
CR 5S cecnsbusaccsiacscussesL mark-_. watue oe ‘ | 4,399.92 | 1,047. 60 | | 4, 399, 92 
William R. Foley (Mar. 27 to Apr. 12, | i | | | | 
1960): } | j | 
France __. : | new franc. | $79.77 | 118.32 | 310.85 | 63.44 | 552.72 | 112.80 |. 1, 443. 34 
i Swiss franc | 1, 632.85 | 384. 20 | 847. 54 | 199.42 | 1, 467.95 | $45. 40 |. ‘. | 3, 948. 34 
I ie ct hairtitei sonnei rerrese .-| mark i a | 4,399.92 | 1,047.60 | 4, 399. 92 
Hon. Arch A. Moore, Jr. (Nov. 22 | | | | | | 
to Dec. 5, 1960): 1 | | 
France. Re ee! . ; ! new frane sawel 1, 096. 76 | 223, 83 | 473. 88 96.71 | 1,060. 36 216. 40 } 2,631.00 
Switzerland____- Swiss france -----| 525. 90 | 123. 74 462. 48 108,82 |... ~-|----------- aclcudanscel ” FO 
United Kingdom... | pound..........-| 4910/7] 138.80} 376] 104. 45 | GE See Fae 
} j—-- a ~ ———_—- |__| — —-, | = — 
Total... } oh cece! QeNbe'T; .--| 5, 450.23 |... --| 21,813.95 |... | 208. 34 |... 
j | | | \ | 





r 


1 Meeting of Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. 


2 Including official entertaining as president of the 12th session of the Intergov- 


ernmental Committee for European Migration, 
Mar. 2, 1961. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Veterans’ 

















|Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1960] 


2 Return ticket not used, 
Jepartment, 


{Expended bet ween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on the Judiciary 
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U.S. dollar 
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294. 
929, 
, 047, 


536. § 
232. ! 
420. 
1,016. 


- | 33, 833. : 





EMANUEL CELLER, 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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». 76 
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ommittee from State 


, j c ieheseanet ee a a, 7 — 
| Lodging | Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of | » tf 7 ae ey Sa ed gt ime | jomeee sree 
Name and country currency | | U.S, dollar ps | U.S. dollar U.S. dollar | | U.S. dollar | | U.S. dollar 
| Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreien | equivalent 
jeurrency| or U.S. |currency} or U.S. |eurrency}| or U.S. jcurrency| or U.S. | currency or U.S. 
| currency | | currency currency | | currency currency 
- — - - ———- - | —_— ! a 
| 
Edwin B. Patterson: i 
Counterpart funds: Pat. | | | | 
Netherlands - -- | guilder an = ae ----| 3,389. 71 899. 38 | aie ! | 3, 389. 71 899. 38 
England. .--_--- | pound _.| 56 156. 80 | 37/9/7 104. 95 30/8/8 85. 22 13/11/6 38.03 |  138/3/9 385. 00 
= = . sahil ceceeneseemne femme — a cies al me ain 
Total |. .-| 156.80 |. BIB csscnsec 984. 60 | hee 1, 284. 38 
} = } 
a | | | i | = 
Olin E. Teague: | j | j i | 
Austria: oe 
Counterpart funds.-.- | schilling ..| 4, 680. 00 180.00 | 3, 528.00 135. 69 849. 20 32. 58 | 1,944. 80 74. 80 |11, 000. 00 423. 07 
Appropriated funds !_ CC a a -o-----|------ Sas y Valatiesteaicas 182. 00 
j mE ~~) _ — eee | ss eso — 
Total | . i 180. 00 | a 74, 80 j_.. soi 605. 07 
j = —- | ! 
Thaddeus J. Dulski: 
France: | j | 
Counterpart funds_- _| frane_.. £ 459. 28 93.73 | 466.73 95. 25 107. 30 21.90 73. 50 15.00 | 1,106.81 225, 88 
Appropriated funds ! | I itl. nr nee |--+--2---=-- hla its lll aitectitata teil eaalaieishites 182.00 |-...-. wo-|-------20-"- |---------- 182. 00 
Total....- ee eS | 03.78 |......... WES Bone 203.90 }...--..-.- WE 3. 407. 88 
Glyndon M. Hague, Jr.: Appropriated | dollar. ..........].....-...-]..-.-...... Seles jaieaibiel tahini app anaes psec IU Cael Sache clk aan etdiede kame eens 182. 00 
funds.! 
UNS Reheat hicdiias ~ Seinen enone 4  I | ee cee 1, 585.08 |.......... 127, 88 - eokobaus 2, 479. 33 
| 
i 





1 Transportation provided by Department of Defense (MATS). 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent)... ..- 


ee SL EINEED 100 BNO iis sai anaendeuannererschasonosesepaghinabennaniocacncnnnnespessaseusethosuresenscesevanescesensacees: 
ok Sb eneee ee rwemnccpegecteeenncncssonclobeccesescosece wocnsenecace w eeeewenescccncennce a ae Rit pingueiincietenessiaaieeines e- 2,479, 38 


Total 
Mar. 2, 1961. 





OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

627. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on review of delivery and utilization of 
tactical air navigation (TACAN) equipment 
under the military assistance program 
(MAP); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

628. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State 
of the Finances for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1960 (H. Doc. No. 3); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 

629. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting the semiannual report 
relating to the transfer of funds authorized 
for air defense missile installations, pursuant 
to Public Law 85-685; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

630. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a report covering the progress made in liq- 
uidating the assets formerly held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the 
period ended December 31, 1960, pursuant 
to the RFC Liquidation Act, as amended (67 
Stat. 230), and Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1957 (22 F.R. 4633); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

631. A letter from the President, D.C. 
Transit System, Inc., transmitting a report 
covering the operations of the D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., for the year ended December 31, 
1960, with balance sheet as of December 31, 
1960, pursuant to Public 435, dated March 
4, 1913; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

632. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
provide for the furnishing of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD to members of the Federal 
Judiciary”; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

633. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
withdraw from the district courts jurisdic- 
tion of suits brought by fiduciaries who have 
been appointed for the purpose of creating 
diversity of citizenship between the parties’; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

634. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “a bill to 
amend section 5021 of title 18, United States 
Code”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

635. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled ‘a bill to 
amend section 373 of title 28, United States 
Code, so as to authorize retired judges of 
certain territorial courts to perform judicial 
service when designated and assigned’; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

636. A letter from the clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, transmitting certified copies of the 
court’s opinion in the case of Hartman H. 
Pauly v. The United States (Congressional 
No. 12-56), pursuant to sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28, United States Code, and 
House Resolution 520, 84th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

637. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving an increase in the amount of $1,- 
158,000 for the Department of Justice (H. 
Doc. No. 101); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

638. A letter from the president, Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Society United States 
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of America, transmitting the annual report 
for the calendar year of 1960, pursuant to 
Public Law 249, 77th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

639. A letter from the president, Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Society United States 
of America, transmitting the annual audi- 
tor’s report for the calendar year 1960, pur- 
suant to Public Law 642, 85th Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

640. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of this De- 
partment on the activities and transactions 
of the Administration for the period October 
1, 1960, through December 31, 1960, pursuant 
to the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 2, 
1961, the following bills were reported on 
March 3, 1961: 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Report on the Air Force interconti- 
nental ballistic missile construction pro- 
gram; without amendment (Rept. No. 51). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 5188. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 52). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 3980. A bill to 
amend the transitional provisions of the act 
approved September 6, 1958, entitled “An 
act to protect the public health by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to prohibit the use in food of additives 
which have not been adequately tested to 
establish their safety’’, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 53). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5075. A bill to 
provide temporary extended railroad unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 54). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted March 6, 1961} 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 5000. A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 55). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H.R. 1258. A bill to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended, to provide increased 
benefits in case of disabling injuries, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
57). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 5189. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from 
tax income derived by a foreign central bank 
of issue from obligations of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 58). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 208. Resolution for consideration 
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of H.R. 4510, a bill to provide a special pro- 
gram for feed grains for 1961; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 59). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 209. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 4884, a bill to amend title 
IV of the Social Security Act to authorize 
Federal financial participation in aid to de- 
pendent children of unemployed parents, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 60). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 5174. A bill to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Dwight David Eisenhower to 
the active list of the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 56). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 2, 
1961, the following bill was introduced 
March 3, 1961: 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 5188. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred March 6, 1961] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 5189. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
income derived from a foreign central bank 
of issue from obligations of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 5190. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
income derived from a foreign central bank 
of issue from obligations of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R.5191. A bill to amend paragraph 
1798(c)(2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 to re- 
duce temporarily the exemption from duty 
enjoyed by returning residents; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R.5192. A bill to amend paragraph 
1798(c)(2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 to re- 
duce temporarily the exemption from duty 
enjoyed by returning residents; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 5193. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes 
on lead and zinc; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 5194. A bill to amend section 11 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 5195. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the 1962 Girl 
Scouts Senior Roundup encampment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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By Mr. BREEDING: 

H.R. 5196. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to permit donations of surplus 
property to certain educational institutions; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 5197. A bill to amend section 612(e) 
of title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the furnishing of outpatient medical serv- 
ices to veterans of World War I; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 5198. A bill to provide a deduction 
for income tax purposes, in the case of a 
disabled individual, for expenses for trans- 
portation to and from work; and to provide 
an additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is physi- 
cally or mentally incapable of caring for 
himself; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 5199. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to provide that under 
certain circumstances it shall be an unfair 
labor practice for an employer who moves his 
operations to a new location to refuse em- 
ployment to his former employees who are 
qualified to perform work done at such new 
location; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 5200. A bill to amend certain laws 
relating to Federal-aid highways, to make 
certain adjustments in the Federal-aid high- 
way program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 6201. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act so as to provide 
that the base year for determining any quota 
shall be 1950, to provide that the unused 
annual quota of any quota area be made 
available for use in quota areas where the 
annual quota is oversubscribed, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5202. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Codes of 1939 and 1954 with respect 
to the apportionment of the depletion allow- 
ance between parties to contracts for the 
extraction of minerals or the severance of 
timber; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 5203. A bili to provide for the im- 
provement and strengthening of the inter- 
national relations of the United States by 
promoting better mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the world through 
educational and cultural exchanges; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 5204. A bill to provide for the im- 
provement and strengthening of the inter- 
national relations of the United States by 
promoting better mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the world through edu- 
cational and cultural exchanges; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 5205. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make loans to farmers 
for the purpose of refinancing outstanding 
indebtedness, to purchase machinery and 
equipment, and to broaden use of the dis- 
aster loan revolving fund; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 5206. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5207. A bill to promote harmony be- 
tween the United States and the States of 
the Union with respect to the administra- 
tion of water, to strengthen rights to the 
use of water acquired under State law, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 5208. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for 
a more effective program of water pollution 
control; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 5209. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment to New York City for a portion of the 
costs incurred in providing security for dele- 
gates to the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 5210. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide monthly in- 
surance benefits for dependent sisters of 
certain insured individuals; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 5211. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a nonprofit 
swimming or skating club to retain its ex- 
emption from the tax on club dues; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H.R. 5212. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Scott National Historic 
Site, in the State of Kansas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 5213. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Scott National Historic 
Site, in the State of Kansas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 5214. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 5215. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 5216. A bill to provide that agricul- 
tural furloughs during World War I shall be 
deemed creditable service for pension pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 5217. A bill to amend Public Law 503, 
84th Congress, so as to provide annuities for 
the widows of certain Foreign Service officers 
who died or retired prior to the effective date 
of the Federal Employees Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 5218. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance for the construction and expansion 
of public community junior colleges; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 5219. A bill to grant 81 acres of pub- 
lic domain to the Cocopah Indians in Ari- 
zona; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 5220. A bill to amend the provisions 
of title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to offenses committed in Indian country; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 5221. A bill to provide a deduction 
for income tax purposes, in the case of a dis- 
abled individual, for expenses for trans- 
portation to and from work; and to provide 
an additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is phys- 
ically or mentally incapable of caring for 
himself; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R, 5222. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the cost 
of all medicine and drugs for the taxpayer 
and his spouse, rather than only the excess 
over 1 percent of adjusted gross income as 
otherwise provided, may be included in com- 
puting the medical expense deduction where 
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such taxpayer or spouse is 65 or over; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 5223. A bill to prevent the use of 
stopwatches, work measurement programs or 
other performance standards operations as 
measuring devices in the postal service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 5224. A bill to promote harmony be- 
tween the United States and the States of 
the Union with respect to the administra- 
tion of water, to strengthen rights to the use 
of water acquired under State law, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 5225. A bill to provide for recognition 
of Federal employee unions and to provide 
for the adjustment of grievances; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: 

H.R. 5226. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an acceler- 
ated amortization deduction for industrial 
or commercial plants and facilities con- 
structed or established in economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 5227. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act; to the 
Committee on the District Columbia. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 5228. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide cer- 
tain services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the 1962 Girl 
Scouts Senior Roundup encampment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 6229. A bill to provide a program to 
test the effectiveness of promoting the con- 
sumption of fluid milk through advertising 
and other means; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 5230. A bill to punish the use of in- 
terstate commerce in furtherance of conspir- 
acies to commit organized crime offenses 
against any of the several States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5231. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year 
without deductions from benefits thereun- 
der; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5232. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of handwear; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 5233. A bill to amend section 616 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for a 
voluntary program of medical insurance for 
certain disabled veterans; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5284. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the restoration of 
certain widows and children to the rolls up- 
on annulment of their marriages or remar- 
riages, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 5235. A bill to authorize the Confed- 
erated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion of Oregon to acquire land within the 
boundaries of their reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5236. A bill to authorize civil actions 
for the review of certain administrative de- 
terminations as to the use of lands of the 
United States for grazing purposes to be in- 
stituted in judicial districts in which such 
lands are situated, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.J. Res. 282. Joint resolution to provide 
that a nuclear-powered submarine shall be 
named the Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.J. Res. 283. Joint resolution to give the 
consent of the Congress to interstate com- 
pacts or agreements dealing with juveniles 
and delinquent juveniles, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.J. Res. 284. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.J. Res. 285. Joint resolution to help make 
available to those children in our country 
who are handicapped by deafness the spe- 
cially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities and to help make 
available to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments those specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H.J. Res. 286. Joint resolution to encourage 
the discovery, development, and production 
of domestic goid; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Con. Res. 184. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding that appropriations for the mutual 
security program shall be reported in three 
separate bills, one for military assistance, 
one for economic assistance (other than 
technical cooperation), and one for technical 
cooperation and other matters; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Con. Res. 185. Concurrent resolution to 
recognize Samuel Wilson, of Troy, N.Y., as 
the progenitor of America’s national symbol 
“Uncle Sam”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Con. Res. 186. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to effective methods of combating the 
ideological advances of world communism; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. Con. Res. 187. Concurrent resolution to 
recognize Samuel Wilson, of Troy, N.Y., as 
the progenitor of America’s national symbol 
“Uncle Sam”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 188. Concurrent resolution to 
recognize Samuel Wilson, of Troy, N.Y., as 
the progenitor of America’s national symbol 
“Uncle Sam”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. Con. Res. 189. Concurrent resolution 
recognizing the Baseball Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, N.Y., as a memorial to certain 
individuals; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. Res. 206. Resolution to amend rule XXI 
of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Res. 207. Resolution amending clause 
2(a) of rule XI and clause 4 of rule XXI of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
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the President and the Congress of the United 
States to take appropriate action at the 
earliest possible date to make the natural gas 
supply at Barrow available to the people of 
that community; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting enactment of a gold 
subsidy law for the purpose of stimulating 
gold production in the United States and 
thereby maintaining a high employment 
level for miners; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to imports of lumber and lumber 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting favorable action upon the estab- 
lishment of additional facilities to conduct 
soil moisture research studies for the Great 
Plains; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the U.S. Government seeking to 
have Hon. Clarence C. Avcock, Lieutenant 
Governor and president of the Senate of the 
State of Louisiana; Hon. J. Thomas Jewell, 
speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the State of Louisiana; and Hon. Shelby M. 
Jackson, State superintendent of public 
education, held in contempt of the U.S, Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Louisi- 
ana, New Orleans Division; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the construction of the 
Garrison diversion project and the appropri- 
ation of funds therefor; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to grant relief on the schedule of State pay- 
ments necessitated by the relocation of roads 
in and around reservoir construction areas; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to ratifying the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the granting of 
electors of President and Vice President to 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to commending JuL1a BUTLER 
HANSEN, Member of Congress, for her out- 
standing leadership and contribution to the 
State of Washington, and extending wishes 
for all success in the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation creating a fish 
sanctuary of the Salmon River; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 


H.R. 5287. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
Terrasi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 5238. A bill for the relief of Horace 
Ambroise Didot; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 5239. A bill for the relief of Martha B. 

Gumbs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 5240. A bill for the relief of Concep- 
cion Bonamusa Djedda and Salim Haron 
Djedda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5241. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
C. Dros and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 5242. A bill for the relief of Tom Lai 
Kou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5243. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Brailas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 5244. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to Mr. and Mrs. William Roberts; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 5245. A bill for the relief of Yolanda 

A. Flores; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 5246. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Zora 
Yelisavcic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5247. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Efronia Mouradian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 5248. A bill for the relief of Leon 
Cohen, his wife, Yvonne Cohen, and their 
minor children, Danielle, Jean, and Josiane 
Cohen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 5249. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Antressian Sohigian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


76. By Mr. BREEDING: Petition of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion urging early approval of effective area 
development program; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

77. Also, petition of the Kansas Engineer- 
ing Society at its 53d annual meeting in 
Great Bend, Kans., urging State and Fed- 
eral legislation in development of the Na- 
tion’s water resources; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

78. By Mr. DOOLEY: Resolution adopted 
by the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New Rochelle, N.Y., Inc., opposing 
Federal subsidies for public education on 
the grounds that they are unnecessary, un- 
reasonable, unsound, and dangerous to the 
preservation of local initiative and vitality; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

79. By the SPEAKER: Petition of James 
Vidmar and others, Annunciation School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to request- 
ing the solving of our problems for educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

80. Also, petition of Joseph J. Cooley, city 
clerk, Buffalo, N.Y., petitioning considera- 
tion of his resolution with reference to re- 
questing approval of the Federal aid-to- 
education program; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

81. Also, petition of Joseph J. Cooley, city 
clerk, Buffalo, N.Y., petitioning consideration 
of his resolution with reference to requesting 
enactment of Federal legislation for a health- 
aid program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 








EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter of 
March 4, 1961: 


The tempo of legislative activity, in com- 
mittee and on the House floor, is accelerating. 
The Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1961 (see last week's 
newsletter) passed after floor debate, 392 to 
80 (10 not voting). Twenty-nine Republi- 
cans and one Democrat opposed the bill. 
Interesting enough, 12 of the 21 new Repub- 
lican Members voted against it. A closed 
rule, with all points of order waived, with- 
out possibility of amendment (except by the 
Ways and Means Committee), accompanied 
the bill, prescribing the rules of debate. 
Tax bills customarily are presented to the 
House with the right of amendment ex- 
cluded. This closed rule as a procedural 
matter is disapproved by many, including 
myself, because this limits the House Mem- 
bers in working their will in floor debate. 
Three hours time for debate proved adequate 
despite the technical nature of the bill. 

Principal criticisms revolved around the 
treatment of an insurance bill as a relief and 
welfare program. Oddly enough, this is in 
fact an insurance measure but it is called 
compensation, while social security, a wel- 
fare program, is called insurance, examples, 
it seems to me, of politically befogging the 
nature of these Federal programs. Another 
oddity is the use of the 1935 congressional 
report on unemployment compensation 
which describes the danger today to unem- 
ployment compensation in these words: “Un- 
employment insurance cannot give complete 
and unlimited compensation to all who are 
unemployed. Any attempt to make it do so 
confuses unemployment insurance with re- 
lief, which it is designed to replace in large 
part. It can give compensation for a limited 
period and for a percentage of wage loss.” 

The basic provision of the bill is simply 
stated—that the workers of any State who 
have exhausted all their unemployment com- 
pensation under State law (Texas has a 24- 
week maximum) can receive an additional 50 
percent more through Federal aid (Texas 
maximum of 12 weeks), if the State chooses 
to accept the help. The tax imposed is man- 
datory and compulsory. Every employer of 
four or more will pay $12 per worker more 
per year, regardless of State tax rates in 
effect. Naturally, it will be difficult for the 
States to refuse the employees within the 
State this additional aid which the employers 
are paying for anyway. Further, coercion on 
the State is provided by the promise of in- 
creased Federal reimbursement or aid if the 
State increases its present maximum (Texas, 
with 26, can then get 13 weeks more aid). 
So we have employer coercion in the tax and 
State coercion by offer of Federal aid and 
reimbursement—States’ rights out the 
window, the beginning of Federal standards. 
Without any doubt the Kennedy administra- 
tion is readying a permanent law of in- 
flexible standards to replace completely exist- 
ing State law. And so goes the Republic’s 
balance of power down the drain in yet an- 
other area. 

This is not the whole ticket. The added 
cost of this program, which is going to be 
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passed on eventually to the people, the peo- 
ple of modest income, will be in addition to 
other increases these same people will be 
asked to pay for what they believe the Gov- 
ernment is giving them. On January 1, 1963, 
under existing law and without any liberali- 
zation the social security tax goes up 1 per- 
cent. This is a cost on payrolls of $2.2 
billion. Then there will be the administra- 
tion changes asked of us in connection with 
social security for an additional cost of one- 
half of 1 percent, or $1.1 billion. Beyond 
that, there is the health care bill financing 
which is another one-half of 1 percent, or 
$1.1 billion. Then we have additional financ- 
ing of health care by raising the taxable 
wage base from $4,800 to $5,000—this again 
hits the folks in the smaller income brackets 
by another $700 million. And the unem- 
ployment compensation bill will cost $1 bil- 
lion. These figures total $6.1 billion increased 
taxes on payrolls. Who, then, is really look- 
ing out for those of modest income unless it 
is those of us who are trying to keep down 
these ever-increasing Government-increased 
costs which constantly reduce the American 
citizen’s take-home pay. It is the old cry of 
the bureaucratic government paternalist who 
suffers from that malady known as “federal- 
itis,” who says, “The Government can spend 
the taxpayer’s dollar better than the tax- 
payer can.” 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee (HUAC) won a resounding victory— 
and so did patriotic American citizens fear- 
ful of Communist infiltration and subversion 
of our beloved country. The resolution au- 
thorized an appropriation of $331,000 for 
continuing the investigatory activities of the 
committee. The vote approving the commit- 
tee was 412 to 6 (14 absent). We learned 
through the vote and debate that the ruckus 
in California pictorially known as opera- 
tion abolition, was Communist inspired, and 
that the concern of the six Members, as they 
expressed it, was the violation of basic rights 
of our citizens through the HUAC investi- 
gatory activities. Most important, we were 
reminded that the Communist conspiracy is 
not just another political party movement, 
but a conspiracy to overthrow our Govern- 
ment by any means, including force and vio- 
lence, this and much more. Why any Con- 
gressman opposes the HUAC really is beyond 
me when I look objectively at the pros and 
cons. 

The highway message sent to us by the 
President asked for a speedup in ccnstruc- 
tion and an increase in tax. I agree with the 
pay-as-you-go plan, but I do not believe 
we should increase taxes or spend more (re- 
quiring tax increase) until we eliminate the 
waste and irregularities which we know exist 
in the program. Why accelerate corruption? 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 3, 1961, marks the Bulgarian Lib- 
eration Day. One might ask why we in 
the Congress of the United States should 
note this occasion. The answer is sim- 
ply this—that we Americans, who have 
been brought up in the tradition of lib- 





erty and freedom, have a natural sym- 
pathy with those who also long for inde- 
pendence and the right of self-determi- 
nation as a free nation. 

In order to keep the light of emanci- 
pation bright in the hearts and minds 
of the Bulgarian people, the Bulgarian 
National Front of America was formed 
10 years ago. I should like to point out 
that this organization is an anti-Com- 
munist, democratic association of free 
Bulgarians in the United States. It re- 
jects any kind of dictatorship, either 
from the left or from the right, and 
strives for the establishment of parlia- 
mentary government in Bulgaria. One 
of the major interests of this group is 
to promote friendly relations between 
the peoples of the United States and 
Bulgaria. Every March 3 for the past 
83 years has been commemorated 
by the entire Bulgarian people, ir- 
respective of political considerations, 
as their liberation day. Today, we join 
them in their celebration, ever remem- 
bering that in 1944, that brave nation 
was attacked and invaded by the Rus- 
sian armies and the Bulgarian Demo- 
cratic Party overthrown. It is, unfor- 
tunately, still held as a captive country 
by its Soviet overlords. 

We, who hold liberty precious, pray 
with fervent hopes that our fellow hu- 
man beings in Bulgaria may, in the not 
too distant future, also enjoy freedom 
and independence from the ruthless dic- 
tators in the Kremlin. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, March 3, 
1961, marked the anniversary of the lib- 
eration of Bulgaria and her restoration 
as an independent state. 

We in America have always been con- 
scious of the people of Bulgarian ex- 
traction who are among us and we have 
marked with satisfaction their many 
contributions to the stature and security 
of the United States. And we have 
learned from their long years of suffer- 
ing beneath the tyrant’s heel the extent 
that dedicated people can endure hard- 
ship and then regrasp the sword of free- 
dom when it is handed to them. 

Those of us who adhere to the Chris- 
tian persuasion owe much to those Bul- 
garian stalwarts who were able to keep 
their faith unsullied even though under 
constant pressure from the Turks in the 
centuries they were under the domina- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. The world 
will also recognize its indebtedness to 
Slavic culture and the Slavs in turn will 
render constant homage to Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius for the literary traditions 
that continue to this day. 
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American citizens everywhere should 
join in tribute to these great people and 
also in the pledge that we shall keep 
green the memory of Bulgarian sacri- 
fices. It should be our purpose to con- 
tinue to emphasize that so long as they 
are held in thralldom no man anywhere 
can feel secure and that we must work 
for their liberation from Soviet enslave- 
ment or accept a similar fate for our- 
selves. 





Veterans’ Home Loan Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to announce that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs will begin hearings 
on Tuesday, March 14, 1961, on bills con- 
cerning the veterans’ home loan pro- 
gram. We will hear from officials of the 
Administration, building and lending 
groups, veterans’ organizations, repre- 
sentatives of the AFL-CIO, and spokes- 
men for the industrial, teachers, and 
public employees retirement funds. 

The bills under consideration will be 
H.R. 4848 and companion bills. The 
bill provides that veterans’ home loan 
securities will be sold to the public at an 
interest rate that will attract the vast 
pension and welfare funds of our coun- 
try. The securities will be guaranteed 
by the Treasury and the proceeds of the 
sale of the securities will be used by the 
Administrator to make loans to veterans 
any place in the United States where a 
veteran cannot obtain a loan from a 
private lender. The bill will place the 
entire VA home loan program on a self- 
sustaining basis and will not require 
periodical withdrawals from the Treas- 
ury. It is true that the bill will place 
the securities in competition with other 
Treasury issues but I feel that there is 
ample room for such competition for I 
have faith and confidence that the pri- 
vate funds that are not invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds will be greatly interested 
in investing in these veteran home loan 
securities, not only to help veterans, but 
to help the economy of our country, plus 
obtaining a reasonable yield on their 
investment. 

We feel that legislation of this type 
is necessary because of the difficulties 
veterans are experiencing in obtaining 
mortgage financing. The tight-money 
policy of the previous administration 
brought the veterans’ home loan pro- 
gram to the lowest point in its history. 
The veterans’ housing program has been 
the Nation’s leading residential housing 
program. During the 15 years it has 
operated the Veterans’ Administration 
has made 5,600,000 loans at a face value 
exceeding $50 billion. In addition, it has 
made 177,000 direct loans in the amount 
of $1.4 billion. 

Despite this large volume of business 
there has been a great fluctuation in the 
past 15 years in mortgage financing for 
veterans’ home loans. For most of that 
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time money has not been available to 
veterans outside the major financial cen- 
ters and large communities of the coun- 
try. More than one-third of the eligible 
veterans reside in the small towns and 
rural areas. On an average, about 10 
percent of these veterans have obtained 
a home loan. More than 40 percent of 
the veterans residing in the 125 large 
communities in America have received a 
home loan. 

There is still a great demand for mort- 
gage financing in the rural areas and 
small towns and cities of America where 
money is in short supply. It is the pur- 
pose of the committee to find ways to 
make the veterans’ home loan program 
operate in those areas. We have been 
operating the direct loan program, which 
functions in small towns and rural areas, 
and loaning funds at the rate of $150 
million a year. Despite this active pro- 
gram, there are 29,000 veterans on the 
waiting list today and I am sure that 
this list would be much larger than it is 
if it were not well known throughout the 
country that it takes 6 to 9 months to 
reach the top of the waiting list. 

The direct loan program has been a 
success and has accrued a surplus, which 
has been paid into the Treasury, exceed- 
ing $65 million. Foreclosure experience 
in the direct loan program has been very 
favorable and the record of repayment 
by veterans in both the direct loan and 
guaranteed home loan programs exceeds 
the performance of nonveterans in re- 
payment of conventional mortgages. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four and 
nineteen hundred and fifty-five were the 
best years in the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram. There were 300,000 new home 
starts during each of these years. In 
1956 this number dropped to 200,000. 
In 1957, 1958, and 1959 it dropped to a 
little over 100,000 starts per year. Nine- 
teen hundred and sixty was the low point 
of the program. We had only 174,609 
starts during that year. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
maintained an active interest in the vet- 
erans’ home loan program; nevertheless, 
there has been a tendency on the part 
of other committees to seek to make 
changes in the program. We have asked 
other committees not to invade our ju- 
risdiction and, on occasion, have been 
forced to resist these changes on the 
floor. Another such change is being pro- 
posed. H.R. 4931 has been introduced 
and released with a statement emanat- 
ing from the Housing Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
This proposal assumes jurisdiction over 
the veterans’ home loan program by 
providing a moratorium on veterans’ 
home loan payments in certain depressed 
areas. Not only does the bill invade the 
jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee but the proposals of the bill, 
as they affect veterans’ home loan pay- 
ments, are not necessary. 

Section 1820 of title 38, United States 
Code, sets out in detail the powers of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Un- 
der this authority the Administrator has 
issued regulations to encourage forbear- 
ance and indulgence in cases of default 
to prevent foreclosure on_ veterans’ 
homes. 
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The Veterans’ Administration regula- 
tions and procedures now in existence 
to encourage holders of guaranteed 
mortgages to cooperate in the extension 
of indulgence in hardship cases has 
proved satisfactory to date. 

The helder may extend the loan, that 
is, lengthen its maturity, thus reducing 
monthly payments in order to cure an 
existing default or to avoid an imminent 
default. Also the lender may agree to 
reduced payments, or no payment at all, 
by the veteran during a temporary pe- 
riod until his income is restored. During 
such periods of indulgence the interest 
continues to accrue and is charged to the 
guaranteed indebtedness so that the 
lender runs no risk in the event that the 
borrower does not recover from his de- 
fault and foreclosure becomes necessary. 
Similarly, proper advances for taxes, in- 
surance, ground rents, and necessary re- 
pairs or maintenance may also be 
charged to the guaranteed debt. 

Normally these avenues of forbear- 
ance and indulgence should be sufficient 
to encourage lenders to hold off fore- 
closure action. However, even if the 
lenders’ apprehension over the level of 
real estate values should become pessi- 
mistic to the point where he feels com- 
pelled to institute foreclosure proceed- 
ings, VA’s procedures offer another 
course of action which would dispel such 
apprehension. 

Thus, under existing regulations and 
procedures VA may go so far as to speci- 
fy an amount which will govern in the 
event of ultimate liquidation of the prop- 
erty, and which will protect the holder 
against any marked decline in property 
values which otherwise could result in 
the holders’ sustaining a loss on the un- 
guaranteed part of the loan. For ex- 
ample, if the balance of the debt is 
$8,000, VA’s guaranty liability would be 
$4,800—assuming a 60-percent guaran- 
tee—and the holder would be protected 
against loss so long as the property value 
does not decline below $3,200 plus liqui- 
dation expenses. The VA could, if the 
holder insists, specify an amount based 
on the current property value—perhaps 
$5,000—which will be the figure used in 
the event liquidation ultimately becomes 
necessary. 

Also as a final resort in case individual 
lenders insist on foreclosure, perhaps 
because they do not believe that the eco- 
nomic dislocation is temporary in nature, 
the VA under existing regulations may 
refund the mortgage by paying the hold- 
er the amount of the outstanding debt. 
Under the assumption of a temporary 
economic difficulty it is not anticipated 
that there would be many cases where 
VA would have to buy the loan. As 
stated, this would be only a final resort 
and would be avoided if possible since 
such a method of solution requires addi- 
tional Federal expenditures. 

Insofar as direct loans held by VA are 
concerned, VA can and does extend for- 
bearance and indulgence to worthy vet- 
erans who are in financial difficulties. 
This includes extending or reamortizing 
the loan, agreeing to accept reduced pay- 
ments, or no payments, and making ad- 
vances, if necessary, for taxes, insurance 
premiums, ground rents and necessary 
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repairs or maintenance. Where inabil- 
ity to make payments is due to unem- 
ployment, VA is very lenient and does 
everything possible to assist veterans in 
retaining their homes. 

I have requested the chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee to delete ref- 
erences to the veterans’ housing program 
from the bill when it is considered by 
the committee. If the bill should be 
reported by the committee, retaining the 
references to the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram, I shall be forced to oppose it. 

Mr. Speaker, the veterans’ housing 
program has been a great success. It 
has been one of the major instruments 
providing housing for the young fam- 
ilies of this Nation. It has created a 
great and wholesome influence on the 
lives of the people of this Nation. It 
has provided employment for the Na- 
tion’s workers and has been of benefit 
to the Nation’s industries, and it is sag- 
ging at a time when it should be in full 
operation. 

I believe the method of financing pro- 
vided in H.R. 4848 will bring money from 
private investors into the program and 
will do so without calling directly on 
the Treasury of the United States. We 
have contacted many of the managers 
of these pension funds and they have 
indicated an interest in this type of in- 
vestment. We believe this legislation 
can go through the Congress in a short 
time and provide additional financing 
for veterans’ homes for this building 
season and in time to assist the Nation 
in its economic recovery. 








Bulgarian Liberation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, 83 years 
ago the czar of Russia concluded a pact 
with the Ottoman Empire resulting in 
the independent Bulgarian State after 
five long centuries of subjugation of the 
Bulgarian people. For nearly two-thirds 
of a century thereafter, the spirit of in- 
dependence flourished and the Bulgarian 
people made many friends throughout 
the world particularly in the United 
States. The liberation of 1878 has been 
commemorated each year since then by 
Bulgarians of all political persuasions. 
Unfortunately, 66 years later the Rus- 
sian Communist armies that invaded 
Bulgaria on September 8, 1944, snatched 
that freedom and commenced an era of 
indestructible oppression and suffering 
under it. Even today, the people are de- 
prived of their freedom and liberty. 

Today the Bulgarian National Front 
of America is the rallying point of free 
Bulgaria in the United States. This 
anti-Communist association has for its 
objective the establishment of a parlia- 
mentary government in Bulgaria. Its 
fifth annual convention is being held in 
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New York City on March 4 and 5 and it 
is celebrating 10 years of work in the 
United States. The organization was 
formed abroad 5 years earlier. It pub- 
lishes an organ called Borba of which 
Mr. Spas T. Raikin is the editor and 
which designates the democratic prin- 
ciples and aims of the free Bulgarian 
people. 

We are happy to mark this occasion 
and to extend our felicitations to this 
worthwhile cause. 





H.R. 4510, Corn and Feed Grains Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that these remarks may be a little pre- 
mature, but I offer them at this time in 
the hope that my colleagues may have 
an opportunity to read them before 
voting on H.R. 4510 which is scheduled 
for debate and vote tomorrow. 

The Kennedy administration has made 
its farm move a la Orville Freeman and 
a disastrous move it is. H.R. 4510, corn 
and feed grains bill represents a broken 
campaign promise—not to attempt con- 
trols without farmer referendum. Not 
only does it break this promise but it 
flaunts the mandate of the farmer right 
back in his face. Farmers overwhelm- 
ingly voted corn allotments out in 1958 
and now the administration is completely 
disregarding this mandate and forcing 
controls and allotments on the farmer 
when he has expressed his will to the 
contrary. 

This is a complicated, dangerous pro- 
posal for a special l-year program for 
feed grains. It is touted as a stopgap 
program. Actually, it is a topoff to plans 
for other farm products. As has been 
previously stated by Charles Shuman, 
it is an “entering wedge to take control 
of marketing all farm products.” There 
is no better place to put that wedge than 
in feed grains since they have heavy in- 
fluence on all livestock, dairy and poultry 
farming. 

This is a move toward socialized agri- 
culture. It is certain to cripple for all 
time the free enterprise system in the 
field of agriculture and further ham- 
string the farmer. This bill will put all 
of the grain dealers in the country out 
of business and the Government would 
take over the fundamental responsibility 
of buying and selling these items. The 
Government would be the market for 
these grain products. It would dis- 
criminate against the farmer who has 
been carrying out good soil management 
programs and reward the farmer who 
has abused his farm by overplanting. 
It would provide an incentive to farmers 
to overproduce and increase per acre 
yield, thus adding to the surpluses rather 
than decreasing them. 

This type of legislation provides a 
windfall for the large corporation farmer 
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and deprives the family farmer of earn- 
ing a decent livelihood. 

If this law passes, it will be the first 
time one man has held in the palm of 
his hand the absolute right to contro] 
supply and price. It gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture, whoever he may be, the 
power to drive feed grain prices down 
to levels he chooses, simply by dumping 
CCC stocks—the dictatorial power to use 
surplus Government stocks to manipu- 
late prices and force compliance. 

The bill has been labeled as voluntary, 
but it is anything but—it is quite com- 
pulsory. A 1-year land-retirement pro- 
gram will be of no consequence. In order 
for a land-retirement program to func- 
tion successfully, land must be retired 
from production for a number of years. 

In my opinion, this measure will re- 
solve into a complicated, expensive, sur- 
plus-producing blank check for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, depriving the 
farmer of more of his rights and free- 
doms, ending free enterprise in agricul- 
ture, and resulting in socialized farming. 

I recognize the need for sound legisla- 
tive action to deal with wheat and feed 
grains, but H.R. 4510 in its present form 
is not sound legislation and should be 
defeated. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed pleased to join in the observance 
of Bulgarian Liberation Day. I do this 
gladly because I have always been inter- 
ested in the fate of the gallant Bulgarian 
people, and am very much concerned 
with their present plight. In this con- 
nection the solemn observance of their 
liberation day is of great significance. 

We all know of the valiant attempts 
of the Bulgarian people, during their 
long subjugation to the Ottoman sultans, 
to free themselves. We also know how 
many of these attempts ended in veri- 
table bloodbaths perpetrated by their 
ruthless oppressors. And of course we 
cannot forget their last and greatest 
fight in the years 1876-78 which brought 
them their freedom. Yes, the treaty of 
peace signed on March 3, 1878, between 
Russia and Turkey assured Bulgaria’s 
freedom, thus paving the way for its 
complete independence in 1909. 

Since Bulgaria’s initial liberation, 
since that joyful March 3 of 1878, fate 
has not been too kind to the Bulgarian 
people. Though they regained their 
freedom and eventually set up a sover- 
eign and independent state, wars have 
spelled tragedy to them, and the last war 
has once more robbed them of their 
freedom. Today these sturdy and 
dauntless fighters for freedom find them- 
selves once more under the rule of alien 
tyranny in their homeland, a tyranny 
imposed upon them by Communist total- 
itarianism, one that is more ruthless 
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than any they had known before. There- 
in is the tragedy of their fate today. 
Their life and their destiny is harnessed 
to the giant Soviet steamroller directed 
and controlled by the men in the Krem- 
lin. But the Bulgarian people, schooled 
and trained during most of their modern 
history in the school of adversity, are not 
downhearted and are not in despair. 
They still cling to their love of freedom, 
and have no doubt of their eventual de- 
liverance from Communist tyranny. I 
join in the observance of Bulgarian Lib- 
eration Day and wish patriotic Bulgari- 
ans in Bulgaria more power in their 
struggle for freedom and democracy. 





A Bill—H.R. 4455—For Extension of 
National Wool Act of 1954 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr.OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, on the 16th 
day of February, 1961, I introduced H.R. 
4455, a bill to extend the operation of 
the National Wool Act of 1954. Pass- 
age of this legislation is vital—it is ab- 
solutely necessary to prosperity of the 
wool growers of the Nation and of 
Montana. To some extent, the pros- 
perity of the people of Montana gener- 
ally is dependent upon the extension of 
the operation of the National Wool Act 
because the prosperity of Montana peo- 
ple generally is greatly affected by the 
prosperity of the wool growers. 

Montana ranks fourth in sheep pro- 
duction among the 50 States of the 
Nation, with a January 1, 1961, stock 
sheep population of 1,643,000 head. This 
industry is extremely important to Mon- 
tana in that it utilizes many land areas 
that would otherwise be wasted. It pro- 
vides substantial taxes for roads, schools, 
and other needs of the State. 

In 1954, the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
after investigation, recommended an 
increase of 10 cents per pound in the 
tariff on imported wool. President 
Eisenhower felt at that time that we 
could not jeopardize our relations with 
friendly countries such as Australia and 
South Africa and did not implement this 
tariff recommendation. The National 
Wool Act was then evolved and adopted 
to aid domestic growers in lieu of an 
increase in the tariff. Existing tariff 
duties on wool and wool manufacturers 
are used as the basis of payments made 
under the act. Payments are limited 
to 70 percent of these duties. 

Since it has not been possible to raise 
our tariff on imported wool to levels 
which would reflect differences in costs 
of production here and abroad, this 
program is an extremely sound approach 
to the problem. In spite of drought con- 
ditions, during the early years of the 
Wool Act, shorn wool production has 
increased from 234 million pounds per 
year at the inception of the program to 
265 million pounds in 1960. We are 
therefore moving toward the 300-million 
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pound per year goal of shorn wool pro- 
duction set by Congress as the minimum 
necessary to our defense needs. 

The Wool Act expires March 31, 1962, 
and should be extended in the present 
session of Congress so that growers can 
make their plans for next year’s produc- 
tion and obtain from banks and other 
lending institutions the necessary fi- 
nancing to purchase replacement breed- 
ing stock this year. In other words, 
sheep production is a long range prop- 
osition and plans have to be made 
many months in advance of future pro- 
duction. 

Extension of the act is especially vi- 
tal due to the present competition from 
imported lambs and mutton as well as 
wool fabrics. In the case of the latter, 
the imported fabrics are coming from 
countries with low wage and produc- 
tion costs and are seriously affecting 
production of domestic mills, our only 
customers. 

Also, the farm price of live lambs is 
presently only 65 percent of parity, 
which also points up further the need 
of extending the National Wool Act. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, March 3 
was Bulgarian Liberation Day. We in 
America are blessed with the privilege 
of commemorating this day in a land 
where freedom abounds. The greatest 
danger to this freedom, in fact, may be 
that we take the precious gifts of liberty 
and independence so much for granted. 
I feel confident, however, that Americans 
of Bulgarian descent will never make 
this mistake. They feel too deeply the 
loss of liberty suffered by their friends 
and relatives behind the Iron Curtain. 

For them Bulgarian Liberation Day is 
more than a commemoration of the 
events of the past. It is also a symbol 
of dedication to the task of strengthen- 
ing freedom in our own country and re- 
storing it where it has been lost abroad. 
It is an expression of hope that someday 
all people everywhere will enjoy the ma- 
terial abundance, the human dignity, 
and the political freedom which are our 
privileges. 

Let us review the events which brought 
about the day we commemorated. What 
was the course of history which brought 
liberation from one alien ruler, only to 
be later lost to the current Communist 
tyranny? 

The Bulgarian people, let us not for- 
get, enjoyed a large measure of freedom 
and independence in their own kingdom 
during the Middle Ages. Theirs was a 
formidable force to be reckoned with in 
southeast European affairs. They ex- 
erted their full weight in Balkan events. 
But the uneasy and precarious balance 
of power in the area changed late in the 
Middle Ages with the appearance of a 
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new force in the Balkans. This new 
force was the entrance of the Ottoman 
Turks in the 14th century. It spelled 
disaster to all nationalities there. The 
Balkan countries were overrun and their 
inhabitants were brought under the yoke 
of autocratic Ottoman sultans. Bul- 
garia in its turn became a province of 
the Ottoman Empire late in the 14th 
century, and the Bulgarians the un- 
willing subjects of the Sultans. 

Thenceforth for nearly five centuries, 
until the 1870’s, Bulgarians endured the 
heavy and oppressive yoke of the Sultans. 
During all that time they were governed 
by callous and ruthless agents. They 
suffered hardships, indignities, inequi- 
ties, insults, and even abject serfdom. 
The peasants were taxed to the point of 
bankruptcy, and many families were 
robbed of their dear male children be- 
cause the obnoxious and inhuman 
method of child taxing, imposed on 
Christian families, seemed the only way 
of providing the Ottoman army with its 
elite corps—the Janissaries. From these 
harassments there seemed to be no es- 
cape for the Bulgarian people. They 
staged many rebellions, but each at- 
tempt was suppressed with increased 
fury, often with barbaric ferocity. It 
was, however, world reaction to one of 
these atrocious deeds of the Turks which 
finally brought liberation to the Bul- 
garian people. 

In the 1870’s the Balkan peoples took 
up arms against their overlords. In 
1876 the Bulgarians rose in revolt. As 
before, Turkish soldiery fell upon the in- 
nocent, massacring thousands of youths, 
men, and women, indiscriminately. 
When the news of this bloodbath reached 
the outside world public opinion every- 
where was shocked. Russians, under the 
lead of the czarist government, proposed 
drastic measures, even intervention, to 
prevent the recurrence of such terrible 
deeds. But the governments of other 
European powers were not prepared for 
such a step. In the end, Russia actively 
intervened. It declared war on the 
Turks early in 1877 and fought them with 
the help of the Balkan peoples. By early 
1878 the Turkish forces were defeated 
onallfronts. The treaty of peace signed 
on March 3 provided for Bulgaria’s 
liberation. 

But that day did not bring complete 
independence. Sovereign independence 
was attained only in 1909. But March 
3 of 1878 was a good beginning, and it 
is appropriate we should mark that day. 
Thenceforth Bulgarians worked for their 
full political independence. 

Even after independence, however, the 
Bulgarians were fated to lead a rather 
stormy life. The Balkan Wars of 1912- 
13 and the two World Wars proved ruin- 
ous and tragic. In the first war they 
were victorious initially and extended 
Bulgarian territory. However, their 
allies turned against them and they lost 
to their partners more than they had 
gained. I need not recount how in both 
World Wars Bulgaria was on the losing 
side. Nevertheless, after 1918, even 
though their land was truncated, many 
Bulgarians were reconciled to their 
situation, hoping to make some gradual 
territorial adjustments with their neigh- 
bors through peaceful means. 
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Then came the Second World War, 
bringing with it more misery and mis- 
fortune and eventual enslavement under 
Communist totalitarian tyranny. Once 
drawn behind the ever-tightening Iron 
Curtain, Bulgaria became, for all prac- 
tical purposes, part and parcel of the 
Soviet Union. The Bulgarian people 
were completely cut off from the outside 
and the free world, and were compelled 
to orient their government, their lives, 
even their thinking to that of the Soviet 
Union. Liberty has been denied to them 
by the Communist tyrants in their own 
homeland. 

Here in America, Bulgarians of U.S. 
nationality enjoy a very different sort of 
life. We respect the contributions they 
have made and are making to our great 
country; and we know they will continue 
to join with all of us in building this 
great democracy. And we join them in 
looking forward to the day when Bul- 
garia will be master in her own house. 





Panama Line Must Be Preserved 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
pressing problems now before President 
Kennedy is that of the fate of the 
Panama Line. 

The ships of this line, and its predeces- 
sor, the Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line, both agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, have served the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the 
Panama Canal enterprise throughout 
the years in the most efficient and in- 
dispensable manner. Like the Panama 
Railroad, also a governmental agency 
from the beginning of the U.S. canal 
effort at Panama, these ships have car- 
ried the great tonnage of concrete, ma- 
chinery, and defense materials for the 
construction, maintenance, and fortifi- 
cation of the canal; and also the great 
numbers of employees engaged in the 
canal work, during this period. 

If our Government has been compelled 
to rely solely on private shipping, no one 
can say what delays, and what increased 
expenditures in all of these canal ac- 
tivities, might have been incurred. But 
having had its own ships as instruments 
for the accomplishments of the tremen- 
dous responsibilities assumed by our 
Government, the canal was built, forti- 
fied, and has since been successfully 
maintained and operated. 

Now, at one fell swoop, and at the 
persistent insistence of private ship- 
ping interests, already heavily subsidized 
by our Government, the effort is being 
made to liquidate the Panama Line, and 
to dispose of its ships. 

The late administration gave an order 
for such liquidation but, because of the 
grave protests against such action, the 
new administration has temporarily 
suspended the order with the idea of 
reappraisal of the entire situation. 
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Like the Panama Railroad, the Pan- 
ama Line not only forms gravely im- 
portant services for the canal enterprise, 
but like the Panama Railroad, it also 
constitutes a policy of insurance for the 
better protection, maintenance, and op- 
eration of the canal in emergent 
situations. 

Another consideration is the fact that 
the operation of the Panama Line serves 
as a corrective agency for the mainte- 
nance of equitable transportation rates 
in the Caribbean area. 

Also, it must be kept in mind that the 
Panama Line serves Haiti as regards 
the transportation of passengers and 
freight—a most important factor in the 
overall equation—and apparently, no 
private shipping line will undertake this 
service, at least in no comparable way. 
Thus, the termination of the Panama 
Line service to Haiti, which is altogether 
adequate, would constitute a powerful 
factor against the struggling economy of 
Haiti and have the effect of removing a 
most stabilizing influence in the affairs 
of the Caribbean countries now under 
the most serious communistic infiltration 
and attack. 

We must also remember that the Pan- 
ama Line has always operated without 
subsidies and still does so. 

In addition to the considerations just 
indicated for the intention of the Pana- 
ma Line is the fact that in Panama the 
proposed extinction of the Panama Line 
would be a severe blow to the Pana- 
manian economy. This is particularly 
true of Panamanians who are engaged in 
the shrimp and banana industries, which 
have been rapidly growing in volume. 
The leaders in these businesses believe 
that their industries would gravely suf- 
fer if the Panama Line were discontinued 
because its ships are especially adapted 
for handling these products in exports; 
and they are not satisfied with the as- 
surances of private shipping companies 
that the latter would meet these Pana- 
manian requirements. 

Again, as in the case of Haiti, the 
economy of Panama should be con- 
sidered. 

In addition, another very strong and 
most convincing reason against the pro- 
posed liquidation of the Panama Line 
is that the Secretary of the Army and 
the Panama Canal Company have op- 
posed it. They are the immediate re- 
sponsible governmental agencies as re- 
gards the canal and undoubtedly have 
spoken from the standpoint of national 
defense and the successful operation of 
the canal. 

It must be fresh in the minds of all 
those who have followed Panama Canal 
history that a similar effort was made 
in 1955 to liquidate the Panama Railroad. 
This was only averted through the time- 
ly and effective intervention of the Con- 
gress. It was my privilege to join with 
all the vigor I possess to prevent the 
consummation of an act which would 
have been so unwise and hazardous for 
the operation and maintenance of. the 
canal. 

Now we have a similar problem facing 
us in the attempted destruction of the 
Panama Line; and we need to summon 
to the task of defeating this instant ef- 
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fort the same forces which united to 
save the Panama Railroad from extinc- 
tion. 

The labor organizations on the Canal 
Zone proved effective factors in the 
struggle to save the Panama Railroad; 
the Star & Herald, and perhaps other 
units of the Panama press, joined to aid 
the cause of such retention and power- 
ful voices in the Congress were lifted in 
the same behalf. 

The effort was successful and the Pan- 
ama Railroad is still functioning as a 
most effective agency in and about the 
operation and maintenance of the canal, 
and stands ready, as always heretofore, 
to serve the canal enterprise in every 
normal and emergency situation that 
may arise, either in peace or in war. 

The interest of any private shipping 
company should not transcend the in- 
terest of the Panama Canal itself nor 
the permanent obligations which our 
Government has assumed with respect to 
the operation of the great waterway. 
The overall national interest involved 
should be the prime concern. Our sub- 
sidies, coming from the tax money of 
our people, is intended to offset condi- 
tions of difficulty with which American 
shipping is confronted. The relatively 
small income received by our Govern- 
ment from the operation of the Panama 
Line, when compared to the tremendous 
subsidies that we have paid, and are still 
paying, to American shipping, is a com- 
paratively insignificant item in the en- 
tire shipping pattern. Yet, for the rea- 
sons now urged, and for many other 
reasons which could be added, the Pan- 
ama Line forms a peculiarly vital and 
effective service with respect to the Pan- 
ama Canal and national defense. The 
situation must be faced realistically and 
not be influenced by selfish considera- 
tions. 

If the Panama Line is liquidated, then 
the Panama Canal enterprise will be at 
the mercy of private shipping and will 
be unable to protect itself from the like- 
lihood of increased shipping rates and 
failure of services in a time of need. 
Why take so great a chance in a matter 
of such vital and tremendous impor- 
tance? 

Mr. Speaker, I have studied Panama 
Canal problems from all significant an- 
gles that I can find and can think of 
none more important than maintaining 
the morale of our employees in the Canal 
Zone, which depends so much on the 
continued efficient operation of the un- 
subsidized Panama Line. 





Politics Can Destroy Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1961 
Mr. CURTIS’ of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, early this year I had the op- 
portunity of addressing the Baltimore 
Estate Planning Council meeting in Bal- 
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timore, Md. At that time I discussed the 
social security program in this country 
and pointed out some of the threats 
which I find in today’s proposals re- 
lating to it. I should like to enter my 
speech at this point in the Recorp: 


Pouitics CAN Destroy SocraL SrcuriITy 


Two basic points must be kept in mind 
in any public discussion of the OASDI (old 
age security and disability insurance) pro- 
gram. 

1. The program is only 24 years old. It 
will not reach full maturity until the year 
2026 when three generations have passed 
and it is 90 years old. It follows, there- 
fore, that no one can say at this stage 
whether or not the program has been a 
success. It can be asserted with some jus- 
tification that the system has provided a 
better method for Government to finance 
the years of retirement for our indigent cit- 
izens than the old age assistance program 
of the States, which utilize the needs test 
and require the social workers to budget 
the elder citizen, just as the old age as- 
sistance program was an improvement over 
the country or State poorfarm. 

This does not mean that the program 
might not turn out to be a complete suc- 
cess. An examination of the first 24 years 
of the program’s existence should reveal only 
whether it is basically sound enough to war- 
rant its being kept alive awhile longer. 

Many premature statements are being 
made by casual observers that the program 
has proved successful simply because it has 
not broken down during its childhood and 
youth. If the general public were to adopt 
this premature judgment, damage and ulti- 
mate destruction of the system might fol- 
low. If these statements as time goes on 
prove not to be true, they will have pre- 
vented action to correct errors that honest 
constructive criticism might have called to 
our attention. 

The second basic point I wish to make is 
that whether the social security system is 
sound or not, the fact remains that the bulk 
of the people in our society are relying upon 
it as a base or a part of their retirement pro- 
grams. The people have been taught that 
the OASDI system is an insurance pro- 
gram even though it is not. Indeed, the sub- 
terfuge went so far that in 1940 the Social 
Security Act was amended to include the 
word “insurance” in the title of the program. 
It is certainly wrong to call a program an 
insurance program where the past bene- 
ficiaries have received $100 for each $1 they 
paid in premiums, and the beneficiaries 
presently receiving benefits are averaging 
about $10 of benefits for every dollar they 
and their employers paid in social security 
tax. Furthermore, unlike private insurance 
programs or pension programs, including 
civil service retirement programs and the 
railroad retirement program the OASDI does 
not constitute a contract which the bene- 
ficiary can enforce in a court of law against 
the Federal Government. The social security 
beneficiary has no enforceable legal right. 
What one Congress has given, another Con- 
gress can take away. The basic protection of 
the social security beneficiary lies in the 
political realities of life. Congress is going 
to be quite circumspect in taking away 
rights which the voters have been led to be- 
lieve they possess. 

Lest anyone still believe that social se- 
curity is insurance consider the fact that the 
social security benefits have been held by 
the U.S. Supreme Court not to be income 
which the recipient must report in his in- 
come tax return. Why? 

Because the Court held that social security 
payments were gratuities—unpaid-for gifts. 
If social security was insurance a Federal 
income tax would be due on it just as it is 
due on private annuity and insurance pay- 
ments, 
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However, with the bulk of our people rely- 
ing upon the soundness of the social se- 
curity system for their retirement, it is 
equally wrong for critics of the system to 
allege that it is insolvent or broke simply 
because it is in a state of maturing. Fur- 
thermore, any criticism which by its nature 
might destroy the confidence of the people 
in the system should be closely connected 
with affirmative proposals, if at all possible, 
to correct the errors. Certainly there should 
be proposals which would minimize the dam- 
age that will ensue to our people if the 
system proves out to be as unsound as some 
critics allege it to be. 

I believe we can and should approach the 
social security system in a constructive man- 
ner to determine whether, after going one- 
fourth of the way toward maturity, it has 
revealed any basic structural flaws. We 
should agree to improve the system where we 
can if the flaws prove not to be basic and to 
minimize the damage if we have been pur- 
suing a fundamentally unsound program. 

An avoidance of public discussion or a 
negative approach in public discussion can 
destroy the social security system. Political 
discussion to date has not been healthy from 
either standpoint and a system that might 
still be saved is being doomed by the very 
people who claim to support it. Further- 
more, the method of political discussion of 
the social security system has been such 
that the objective of the social security sys- 
tem, to assist people to finance the years of 
their retirement from the labor market, is 
being damaged. If the system is funda- 
mentally unsound, for the sake of the retire- 
ment program of our people, the system 
should be abandoned as soon as possible and 
a sound system set up in its stead; if the 
system only needs some good correction and 
patching, the failure to apply the light of 
constructive criticism to it to reveal the 
flaws damages the retirement program of our 
people. 

In my judgment, the basic concept of the 
social security insurance system is sound, It 
is a preferable way to meet the problems of 
the indigent aged than the old age assist- 
ance program which require the needs test 
and budgeting for the recipients. Further- 
more, the social security insurance system 
operates on the basis of prepayment for re- 
tirement and insurance protection of a sort 
for dependents. The extension of the sys- 
tem to cover the risk of loss of earning 
power from total disability is likewise a basi- 
cally sound concept. I think it is sound to 
make the system a cost of doing business as 
the use of the payroll tax to raise the neces- 
sary revenues does. 

However, the system got off the track early 
in its conception. Instead of relating the 
objectives of social security to protecting 
against indigency, and handling the problem 
of indigency, the program was extended to 
cover large portions of our society where 
the problem of indigency is not and has 
never been present. It is interesting to note 
how the coverage of people to be included in 
social security has progressed. It has not 
progressed along the line of a philosophy re- 
lating the program to those who might be- 
come indigent. It has followed a course of 
pure expediency. What groups could be 
fitted into the program with a minimum of 
administrative and political difficulties were 
voted in by the Congress. Groups were ex- 
cluded merely because of political action on 
their part and groups were included because 
of political activity on their part. Groups 
were excluded because of administrative dif- 
ficulties, and groups were included because 
there were no administrative difficulties. 

The act, as originally written, sought to 
get around the Supreme Court decisions 
which declared special and earmarked Fed- 
eral taxes unconstitutional. This was done 
through the fiction of saying the social se- 
curity benefits were unrelated to the payroll 
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tax. The proceeds from the payroll tax 
were directed to go into the General Treas- 
ury and were not specifically earmarked. It 
has been years since anyone has paid any 
attention to the original fiction that the 
social security tax was not a special tax, and 
so unconstitutional. I mention this only 
to demonstrate further the lack of philos- 
ophy contained in the original concept of 
the act, and the constant resort to expedi- 
ency as it has developed. 

I am satisfied an examination of the so- 
cial security program as it exists after 24 
years of growth reveals that it does contain 
within it the seeds of destruction. Yet I 
believe that those seeds can be successfully 
plucked out and the system made sound and 
whole so that it can be developed to a suc- 
cessful maturity. In 1954, I introduced an 
amendment to the Social Security Act and 
made a speech for the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp to explain the importance of it. This 
proposed amendment was to pluck out the 
seeds of destruction in the system. Also, 
this amendment was to make the social se- 
curity system conform to our Constitution 
and our basic ideas of the place and func- 
tion of our Federal Government. 

The amendment which I reintroduced 
each Congress provides that any person who 
desires can take out his own retirement and 
dependency protection program. If ad- 
judged by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to provide the equivalent benefits to the so- 
cial security system he may remove himself 
from the social security program. This per- 
son and his employer then would escape the 
social security tax. The retirement and de- 
pendency protection program in lieu of so- 
cial security, however, would require that 
if the person dropped it, the equivalent 
amount of social security tax that the per- 
son and his employer would have been pay- 
ing into the social security fund, with in- 
terest, would be paid into the social security 
fund out of the cash value of the abandoned, 
program. The person would then go under 
social security and stay there unless he later 
wanted to take out another qualified private 
program of his own. 

The criticism against this amendment has 
been this: “What fool would take out such 
a policy? No private retirement program 
ean provide what social security provides for 
the same cost.” This may be true today 
and this probably will remain true for a 
few more years. However, as the social se- 
curity matures, the picture changes rapidly. 
In 1980, for example, the young employee who 
starts paying social security tax will find 
that he and his employer will pay a heavy 
premium for the next 45 years, until he - 
reaches 65, and can start drawing his bene- 
fits, and the total amount will be more than 
he can anticipate will be paid to him in 
benefits. It is at this point that persons 
will not be such fools to take out their own 
private programs in lieu of social security. 

But what difference does it make if we 
provide now the option for “fools” who might 
want to provide for their own retirement and 
not be in a governmental program? These 
people will be taking care of their own re- 
tirement and will not become a charge on 
society later in their life. Furthermore, the 
social security system presently will benefit 
from their withdrawal from the program be- 
cause at this time they pay in much less 
than they can anticipate drawing out. 

Why the opposition to my amendment? 
Is it just casual or is it fundamental oppo- 
sition? I am afraid that it is fundamental 
opposition. The question arises whether 
those who originally conceived and de- 
veloped the OASDI program to date sought 
to set up a system to solve a social security 
problem or whether their purpose has been 
to use a social problem, indigency, or pos- 
sible indigency, as a vehicle to socialize the 
retirement programs of all of our citizens. 
The result of any socialized program like 
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this increases the power and authority of 
the Federal Government. I will return to 
this question later. 

Let me first turn to an analysis of some 
of the fiscal aspects of the present social 
security system wherein lie the seeds of 
destruction. The solvency of the social se- 
curity system has been based upon a series 
of concepts. First, an actuarial system that 
is based upon the identification and limita- 
tion of the people who will receive social 
security benefits. The system is an insur- 
ance against loss of earning power through 
loss of wages received from employment. It 
has no relation to loss of income derived 
from other sources, such as inheritance, 
savings, and investments. The $1,200 a year 
limitation on income a beneficiary may re- 
ceive from salaries or wages, modified some- 
what by the 1960 amendments to the social 
security law, is an example of the criteria 
to which the actuarial system relates. Any 
liberalization of the limitations upon which 
the actuarial tabulations are based, of course, 
throws the social security fund out of bal- 
ance. The actuarial estimates made from 
time to time by the Social Security Admin- 
istration both as to increasing benefits and 
liberalizing limitations have been good and 
honest I am pleased to state. 

The second concept upon which the fiscal 
soundness of the social security system is 
based is speculative and questionable. It 
presupposes an expanding population. We 
have been quite fortunate in the population 
increases which have occurred in the past 
24 years. However, any leveling off of popu- 
lation increase can spell real trouble for 
the social security system. 

The third concept is likewise speculative 
and not so sound. It presupposes an ex- 
panding economy. A review of what hap- 
pened to the social security fund during the 
slight recessions since World War II 
demonstrates the insecurity of the expand- 
ing economy concepts. I hope we will never 
experience again a depression like that of 
the 1930’s; however, a projection of a de- 
pression the size of that which we experi- 
enced in the 1930’s into the actuarial esti- 
mates for the social security system would 
spell disaster and certainly calls for sober 
thinking. 

The fourth concept is exceedingly infirm. 
This concept presupposes Congress by law 
will from time to time imcrease the social 
security tax rate according to a specific 
schedule. The experience of the past, where 
many Congresses have failed to increase the 
tax rate as scheduled and where Congresses 
have increased the benefits and liberalized 
the concepts upon which the actuarial fig- 
ures were based, leads any thoughtful per- 
son to question how many Congresses in the 
future are going to face up to the difficult 
task of increasing social security tax rates. 
This becomes particularly questionable as 
the rates reach higher levels. Even today 
people are beginning to look at the social 
security tax rates with some seriousness. I 
know from personal experience the diffi- 
culty those of us on the Ways and Means 
Committee have had in the past few years 
in making the principle of increasing taxes 
in accordance with schedules and to meet 
increased benefits stick. The demagogs have 
it all over us in @ to the people 
on this score. They love the people, they 
say, and it is only mossbacks that prevent 
the people from getting the benefits to which 
their needs entitle them. How long can the 
line be held now is a crucial question, let 
alone for the future. 

The social security system received an un- 
expected boost in its solvency picture from 
the impact of the post-World War II infla- 
tion. I trust that we will not look in the 
future to this kind of boost. It is illusion- 
ary in the long run. This same inflation 
took a big bite out of the hides of our older 
people who were on social security, pensions, 
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and other fixed incomes. Inflation, by in- 
creasing the dollar amounts of wages and 
salaries, put the bulk of the people under 
social security into the full base wage 
bracket to which the social security tax ap- 
plied. In order to relieve one damaging im- 
pact of inflation on the social security sys- 
tem—that of minimizing the spreading of 
benefits to reflect differences in wages, the 
promoters of the social security system 
argued for increasing the base salary or 
wage upon which the social security tax was 
levied. The result is that today the tax is 
levied on the first $4,800 of income. 

In the process of increasing the base upon 
which the tax is levied, the Social Security 
Administration found a technique which as- 
sisted in making the program more solvent. 
The amount of benefits received from the tax 
on the first thousand is more than the bene- 
fits received on the same tax paid on the 
last thousand. Therefore, increase the 
amount of wages upon which the tax is 
levied and the income-expenditure ratio 
improves. In other words, built into the 
social security system is the seed of a grad- 
uated tax where the higher income groups 
pay more tax for less proportionate benefits 
than the lower groups. This is a more tan- 
gible reason why my proposed amendment 
is being fought by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. The Administration counts 
not only upon the present graduated feature 
in the social security tax to keep it solvent, 
but would like to increase the base further 
and provide more graduation in the tax rate. 
Incidentally, Congressman JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT introduced a bill to make the wage base 
$10,000 last Congress. Though this move 
failed there is no doubt the Social Security 
Administration counts on further graduation 
to assist in keeping the program solvent. 

It is true that a complete graduation of 
the social security tax to make it more like 
the Federal income tax by basing it upon 
ability to pay, rather than upon insurance 
where everyone gets the same benefits for 
the same premium, can be the salvation of 
the system. I suspect, indeed, that this is 
where its original promoters look for salva- 
tion. In that event, however, the play will 
then be fully out in the open and all the 
original fiction which was used to get the 
program installed will be abandoned. It 
will not be insurance. It does not relate 
to the indigent. The program will then be 
what I am now convinced its original pro- 
moters planned and hoped it would be, an 
open, unashamed socialization of the re- 
tirement programs of our people. 

If there were no other good way to see 
that our people had adequate and good re- 
tirement programs, I might be willing to 
go to the Federal Government to establish 
these programs. This hardly is the case. 
Quite the contrary, the retirement programs 
being set up in the private sector of our 
society exceed in goodness, and in flexibility 
any Federal program, including civil service 
retirement, which at one time was definitely 
a leader in the field. 

I conclude my remarks with a reference 
to my earlier warning. Even though the 
social security program is now being un- 
masked for what it is * * * the base upon 
which it was inaugurated still must and 
should be retained. Government has a 
legitimate concern about our people, when 
retired, being able to live out their lives in 
comfort and dignity. The poorfarm was a 
rotten system for caring for those who, for 
reasons unnecessary to consider here, many 
times as a result of forces beyond their con- 
trol, had not provided for themselves. The 
State old age assistance programs were an 
improvement over the poorfarm system. The 
social security insurance concept is a vast 
improvement over the OAA program which, 
in time, it will eliminate. 

Furthermore, the Federal Government has 
already been in the picture for 24 years, and 
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the bulk of our citizens are relying upon 
the solvency of the social security program 
in their present retirement plans. We can- 
not permit the errors of the system to dam- 
age their plans. I believe a gradual move to 
get the system back to the indigent or those 
who might become indigent is the correct 
way to proceed. As we get the program back 
to the less than 5 percent in our society who 
might fall into this category and free the 
95 percent who have not needed and will 
not need Government help, if they are freed 
so they can do their own providing and plan- 
ning, we will have a system that we can 
handle adequately and with reasonable ease. 
My amendment will accomplish this objec- 
tive. 

The social security fund as the present 
system matures will have to be increased to 
$50 or $60 billion. That is entirely too large 
a sum to be left in sterile investment, which 
investment in Government bonds essentially 
is. The retirement funds of our people 
ought to be invested in the growth of our 
economy. This can be done through pri- 
vate programs and should never be done 
through Government programs. But don’t 
think the Socialists are not looking at this 
point with scheming eyes. Already there 
have been proposals that the social security 
funds be invested in public works bonds. 
These proposals are based upon the logic 
that the funds for the retirement of our 
people should not be sterile. But what will 
the Government moving into the investment 
field in this fashion lead to? The answer to 
this question, if not the answer to the other 
question I have posed, should make everyone 
in our society wake up to the realization that 
government of, by and for the people along 
with the private enterprise system is meet- 
ing some of its greatest tests today. Have 
we indeed lost faith in the basic concepts 
that have brought this society of ours to the 
highest point of achievement reached by any 
society in history? Faith in the individual 
in the field of economics which spells out the 
private enterprise system. Faith in the 
individual in the field of government which 
spells out the representative system of gov- 
ernment. Have we indeed lost that faith? 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill relating to import regu- 
lations of lead and zinc. This bill, with 
only two minor changes, is the same 
one I introduced last year, H.R. 11584. 
It is largely based on the March 1960 
report of the Tariff Commission, made 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 162, 86th 
Congress, and adopted unanimously by 
the other body on August 21, 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 17, 1960, the 
Ways and Means Committee considered 
H.R. 11584 and reported favorably there- 
upon with an amendment, and recom- 
mended that the bill, as amended, pass 
the House of Representatives. On June 
18 the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Kerr, of the other body, 
introduced a companion bill; and, sub- 
sequent to the passage in the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Committee on 
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Finance in the other body considered 
H.R. 11584, and reported favorably 
thereon and recommended that the bill, 
as amended, do pass. H.R. 11584 was an 
amendment to H.R. 5547. The vote re- 
lating to adopting an import tax on lead 
and zinc in the Committee on Finance 
was 12 to 2. 

Because of the rush in the closing 
days of the 86th Congress, and the anx- 
iety of all to return to their respective 
States and campaign for the coming 
election, it was considered that the time 
was inadequate to debate the subject 
of imposing import taxes on lead and 
zinc. The lead-zinc issue is one which 
has become increasingly familiar to us 
over the course of the past 8 years, and 
only last year the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, on March 31, released its fourth 
report on the subject since 1954. I feel 
it is again my responsibility to propose 
legislation which will implement the ex- 
haustive findings of this competent 
agency of the legislative branch of our 
Government. 

It will prove valuable to refresh our 
memories by outlining the tortuous and 
frustrating path the domestic lead-zinc 
industry has been following since 1953 
in its attempt to obtain lawful protec- 
tion from injurious import competition. 
As we all know, the so-called escape 
clause provisions of section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Act provides that 
upon establishment of injury or threat 
of injury to a domestic industry from 
absolute or relative increases in imports 
of a like or comparable article, the 
Tariff Commission shall report its find- 
ings to the President along with rec- 
ommendations for appropriate protec- 
tive measures. 

After the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea, it became apparent that the 
domestic lead-zinc industry was quali- 
fied for relief under this provision of 
the law. As a matter of fact, in 1953 
the Congress itself recognized this posi- 
tion in the form of a request that the 
Tariff Commission report to it a finding 
of fact on this industry’s then current 
condition. Shortly thereafter the in- 
dustry itself initiated an escape clause 
request with the Tariff Commission. 
The two reports were made to the Con- 
gress and the President, respectively, in 
the spring of 1954. The Commission 
was unanimous in its finding of injury 
and its report to the President recom- 
mended increases in the specific rates 
of duty on lead and zinc. 

As a substitute for these duty increases 
the administration instituted a lead and 
zinc acquisition program under the 
sponsorship of strategic stockpiling and 
agricultural bartering. As anticipated, 
these programs had the desired effect 
of increasing the prices of the two met- 
als, but it later became abundantly clear 
that the programs also encouraged the 
development of new production of the 
two metals far beyond the amount which 
could be absorbed in the program. 

Consequently, for logical fiscal rea- 
sons the administration was forced to 
halt these programs in the spring of 
1957. The result was inevitable. Do- 
mestic and world prices for lead and zinc 
declined over 25 percent in 5 short 
months and by November of the same 
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year, 1957, a second escape-clause re- 
quest was before the Tariff Commission. 
Again the finding of injury was unan- 
imous and again higher levels of spe- 
cific duties were recommended to the 
President, although at this time it was 
the opinion of three of the Commis- 
sioners that the industry’s position was 
so acute that higher duties should be 
coupled with a temporary imposition of 
absolute import quotas. 

The recommendations were made to 
the President in the spring of 1958. 
For the second time the administration 
deemed it unwise to implement the 
recommendations for higher duties, and 
on October 1, 1958, absolute import 
quotas on lead and zinc metal and ore 
were imposed. These quotas remain in 
effect today. The increased duty levels 
twice found appropriate and twice rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission to 
the President remained unimplemented. 

For the third time on March 31, last 
year, the Tariff Commission has found 
serious injury and for the third time 
recommended increased duty rates as the 
only practical solution to the lead-zinc 
industry’s problem. 

I emphasize the word only since this 
most recent report positively rejects 
quotas as a suitable instrument for the 
protection of lead-zinc products. 

However, I wish to point out to my 
colleagues that in the two previous cases 
the Commissioners unanimously recom- 
mended increases in duties in varying 
amounts, but in this last case four of 
the Commissioners felt that recom- 
mendations could be extralegal in their 
nature and two Commissioners made the 
duty recommendations. I wish to fur- 
ther emphasize that the Commissioners 
unanimously reiterated that there was 
serious injury and rejected the use of 
quotas. 

I quote from the Tariff Commission’s 
report, pages 109-110: 

Import quotas affecting such a large and 
complex industry as lead and zinc have 
not proved a satisfactory means of curtailing 
excessive imports of these metals. The 
quotas adopted are rigid and inflexible and 
being incapable of adjusting the changing 
elements of domestic supplies to the chang- 
ing and varied needs of industrial consum- 
ers, have tended to increase rather than to 
reduce instability of market prices, and 
thereby to thwart the best interests both 
of domestic producers and consumers of 
lead and zine. The system of import quotas 
has been discriminatory in its effects upon 
various producers, importers, and consumers, 
and has created unusual difficulties for some 
while it has brought windfall advantages to 
others. In zinc smelting, especially, the 
absolute quota system has tended to elimi- 
nate small, though efficient, producers who, 
with little or no control over domestic ore 
supplies, are rendered increasingly dependent 
upon precarious foreign ore supplies. On the 
one hand, this has tended to reduce nearby 
markets for ores produced by domestic mines 
in areas near the location of such smelters. 
On the other hand, it has tended to concen- 
trate control over domestic ore supplies in 
the hands of a few powerful integrated 
corporations, and, with imports strictly lim- 
ited by quotas, to increase their control over 
domestic supplies and market prices. 
Finally, import quotas have seriously inter- 
fered with normal trade relations between 
smelters or importers and their suppliers 
and between producers or importers and 
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their customers, thereby forcing unusually, 
unnatural, vexing, and often uneconomic 
adjustments. 

At the public hearing before the Tariff 
Commission in January 1960, all interested 
parties, domestic and foreign alike, spoke 
against continuance of import quotas. Even 
the representatives of the domestic lead and 
zinc mining industry, which the quotas were 
designed to protect, made no defense of them 
and proposed import duties or import taxes 
in place of quotas. 


With this background I feel sure my 
colleagues will understand and support 
my decision to introduce legislation 
which is designed to permit the prompt 
withdrawal of the quotas as unanimous- 
ly recommended in this most recent re- 
port of the Tariff Commission and to 
substitute a reasonable tariff at levels 
not greater than those reeommended by 
the two Commissioners who included 
specific recommendations in their re- 
port. 

My bill does just this; for the basic 
unmanufactured products of lead and 
zine ores and metals, except that at cer- 
tain price levels the rates are reduced. 
As further recommended in last year’s 
report, it provides the necessary com- 
mensurate protection for a _ limited 
number of semimanufactured products 
whose substantial or chief value is lead 
or zinc and the prices of which usually 
change with changes in the price of 
these metals. 

The bill provides a tax on lead ores of 
1.4 cents per pound on the lead content 
and on lead metal of 2 cents per pound; 
a tax on zinc ores on the zine content of 
1.05 cents per pound and on zine metal 
of 1.5 cents per pound, with commen- 
surate protection on related products. 
If the average price of lead is less than 
1342 cents for 3 months, or the average 
price of zinc is less than 12% cents for 3 
months, there is an additional tax of 0.7 
cent per pound on the lead content of 
lead ores, and 0.7 cent per pound on the 
zine content of zinc ore, and 1 cent on 
each of the metals, together with a com- 
mensurate increase in the tax on the re- 
lated products. When the price of lead 
is 1414 cents or more for a 3-month pe- 
riod, or the price of zinc is 1314 cents or 
more for a 3-month period, the addi- 
tional taxes shall be removed. 

I wish to emphasize that this bill fol- 
lows the recommendations previously 
mentioned and such recommendation in 
its entirety cannot be implemented at 
this time under escape clause action 
within the terms of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Two years ago the State of Tennessee 
became the Nation’s largest mine pro- 
ducer of zinc. East Tennessee is re- 
sponsible for 100 percent of this produc- 
tion. 

There are a substantial number of un- 
employed zinc miners in east Tennessee. 
Their unemployment is due entirely to 
the low price of zinc ores and zinc 
metals, which is directly brought about 
by the conditions I have hereinbefore 
described. 

I am reliably informed that the quota 
system imposed by the previous admin- 
istration has not caused a single lead or 
zine mining operation to be put back 
into production, and there are many 
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lead and zinc mining operations and 
smelting concerns completely shut down. 

Due to extensive prospecting at great 
expense, it has been proven that there 
are zine reserves in the Knoxville and 
Mascot areas of east Tennessee to last a 
hundred years of normal production. 

Neither lead nor zinc can be produced 
in the United States on a profitable basis 
in competition with the substandard 
wages and working conditions abroad. 
Recent past history has proven conclu- 
sively that a healthy lead-zinc industry 
in the United States is vital to our na- 
tional defense and to the well-being of 
our Nation’s economy. 

It is high time that we in this country 
take steps to protect the well-being of 
our own people. 
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Enactment of my bill, which would 
impose a very modest import tax on lead 
and zinc, will go a long way toward re- 
vitalizing the lead-zinc industry and in 
returning to work thousands of lead and 
zinc miners and smelter workers. 

May I emphasize here that in the case 
of hard-rock mining, such as lead and 
zinc, reasonable protection by legislation 
has a chronological implication of the 
utmost importance. The risk capital re- 
quired for exploration and development 
of new deposits generally will require 5 
or even up to 10 years before return on 
investment can be anticipated. Only 
legislation will afford a durable solution 
because of the length of time required 
to develop new production. This is why 
tariffs rather than quotas are the ap- 
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propriate solution. Tariffs permit the 
market to function and respond to 
changes in demand. Quotas do not. 

Eight years is long enough to ponder 
this problem. We have the facts and the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and now we should translate them 
into sound, proper, and constructive leg- 
islative action. 

Based upon testimony adduced in ex- 
ecutive session in the Ways and Means 
Committee last year when my bill, H.R. 
11584, was being considered, in addition 
to stabilizing the price and production of 
lead and zinc, this bill would produce 
revenue to the Federal Treasury of ap- 
proximately $36 million a year, which, to 
me at least, is a matter of substantial 
and material importance. 
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Tvuespay, Marcu 7, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, Thou hast written Thy 
law on the tablets of our hearts. In 
Thy fellowship alone, we find peace for 
our spirits and power for our tasks. 

In the brooding silence of this still 
moment of devotion, may open windows 
of faith flood our gloom with Thy light, 
that in Thy sunshine’s blaze this day 
may brighter, fairer be. 

We come with hearts grateful for free- 
dom’s glorious light, with no walls or 
curtains to blot it out. Dowered with 
privileges as no other nation, may the 
richness of our heritage be to us Thy call 
to protect the weak and exploited, to 
unshackle the enslaved, to clear the way 
for freedom everywhere, that through 
the potent ministry of our dear land, 
all peoples of the earth may be blessed. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me state that 
it is very important that we have some 
time in order to have some very impor- 
tant consultations which we have not 
had time to have, because of the pres- 
sure under which all of us have been 
working. Therefore, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rule, the Secretary will read the Journal. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 3, 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are 
no corrections, the Journal as read will 
be approved. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 3, 1961, Mr. FuLBrRIcurT, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, on March 6, 1961, submitted the 
following favorable reports of nomina- 
tions: 


George F. Kennan, of New Jersey, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Yugoslavia; 

Philip H. Coombs, of Connecticut, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, to 
be the representative of the United States 
on the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations; 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New York, to 
be deputy representative to the United Na- 
tions with the rank and status of Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
and a deputy representative in the Security 
Council of the United Nations; 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New York, to 
be a@ representative to the 15th session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations; 
and 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, John 
Howard Morrow, of New Jersey, and Charles 
P. Noyes, of New York, to be alternate rep- 
resentatives to the 15th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86-417, the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. Smrrx of Virginia, Mr. 
Stack, of West Virginia, Mr. Porr, of 
Virginia, and Mr. Moorg, of West Vir- 
ginia as members of the James Madison 
Memorial Commission on the part of 
the House. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 


which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 845. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rate of special 
pension payable to certain persons awarded 
the Medal of Honor, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 856. An act to amend section 704 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
conversion or exchange of policies of na- 
tional service life insurance to a new modified 
life plan; 

H.R. 858. An act to amend section 4111 
of title 38, United States Code, with respect 
to the salary of managers and directors of 
professional services of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers; 

H.R. 860. An act to repeal certain obsolete 
provisions of title 38, United States Code, 
relating to unemployment compensation for 
Korean conflict veterans; 

H.R. 866. An act to amend section 4004 of 
title 38, United States Code, to require that 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals render find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
opinions setting forth its decisions on ap- 
peals; 

H.R. 1822. An act to adjust the amcunt of 
funds available for farm operating loans 
made pursuant to section 21(b) of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended; 

ELR. 2953. An act to amend section 521 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
certain service shall be creditable for pen- 
sion purposes; 

H.R. 3587. An act to amend section 612 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide out- 
patient medical and dental treatment for 
veterans of the Indian wars on the same 
basis as such treatment is furnished to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War; and 

H.R. 5075. An act to provide temporary ex- 
tended railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits, and for other purposes. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred 
as indicated: 


H.R. 845. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rate of special 
pension payable to certain persons awarded 
the Medal of Honor, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 856. An act to amend section 704 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
conversion or exchange of policies of na- 
tional service life insurance to a new modi- 
fied life plan; 
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H.R. 860. An act to repeal certain obsolete 
provisions of title 38, United States Code, 
relating to unemployment compensation for 
Korean conflict veterans; 

H.R. 866. An act to amend section 4004 of 
title 38, United States Code, to require that 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals render find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
opinions setting forth its decisions on ap- 
peals; and 

H.R. 2953. An act to amend section 521 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that certain service shall be creditable for 
pension purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 858. An act to amend section 4111 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the salary of managers and directors of pro- 
fessional services of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 1822. An act to adjust the amount of 
funds available for farm operating loans 
made pursuant to section 21(b) of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

H.R. 3587. An act to amend section 612 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide out- 
patient medical and dental treatment for 
veterans of the Indian wars on the same 
basis as such treatment is furnished to vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War; and 

H.R. 5075. An act to provide temporary 
extended railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is _ there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


INCLUSION WITHIN JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, CALIF., CERTAIN FEDERALLY 
OwNneED LANDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to include within the 
boundaries of Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, in the State of California, certain fed- 
erally owned lands used in connection with 
said monument, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT IN GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK, MONT. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a@ proposed concession contract with Glacier 
Park, Inc., to provide concession facilities 
and services for the public in Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Mont. (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER MERCHANT SHIP 
Sates AcT or 1946 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration on the activi- 
ties and transactions under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, from October 1, 1960, 
through December 31, 1960 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PROVISION OF JURY COMMISSION FOR EACH 
US. District Court 


A letter from the Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide for a jury commission 
for each U.S. district court, to regulate its 
compensation, to prescribe its duties, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


INCREASE OF FreEs OF JuRY COMMISSIONERS IN 
U.S. District Courts 


A letter from the Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to increase the fees of jury commis- 
sioners in the U.S. district courts (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR RETIRED JUDGES To PER- 
FORM CERTAIN JUDICIAL SERVICES 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 373 of title 28, United 
States Code, so as to authorize retired judges 
of certain territorial courts to perform ju- 
dicial service when designated and assigned 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 4 


“Joint resolution ratifying the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the granting of 
electors of President and Vice President to 
the District of Columbia 
“The General Assembly of the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania hereby resolves as 

follows: 

“SECTION 1. The proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding as follows: 

“ ‘Article — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. The District constituting the 
seat of Government of the United States 
shall appoint in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct— 

“*‘A number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to which the District would be entitled if 
it were a State but in no event more than 
the least populous State they shall be in 
addition to those appointed by the States 
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but they shall be considered for the purposes 
of the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent to be electors appointed by a State and 
they shall meet in the District and perform 
such duties as provided by the twelfth arti- 
cle of amendment. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation’ is hereby ratified by the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Sec. 2. A certified copy of the foregoing 
resolution shall be forwarded to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services in accord- 
ance with section 106(b), title I, United 
States Code, and also to the President of the 
U.S. Senate and the Speaker of the US. 
House of Representatives. 

“We certify that this bill has passed the 
house of representatives and the senate. 

“Jos. OMINSKY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Hiram G. ANDREWS, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“JOHN Morcan Davis, 
“President, Senate,” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Arizona; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

“SENATE MEMORIAL 1 


“A memorial requesting the Congress of the 
United States to enact a gold subsidy law 
for the purpose of stimulating gold pro- 
duction in the United States and thereby 
maintaining a high employment level for 
miners 

“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“The gold shortage has precipitated an 

economic and labor crisis in the United 

States which makes it imperative that the 

Congress of the United States take imme- 

diate and forthright action to remedy the 

situation. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate 
of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation granting a subsidy to those 
persons or organizations producing gold. 
The subsidy of 100 percent shall be on only 
that gold produced in a calendar year which 
is in excess of the gross production for the 
year 1960. 

“2. A producer of gold who was not en- 
gaged in gold production during the calen- 
dar year 1960 shall be granted a 100 percent 
subsidy of total gold production for a 10- 
year period and thereafter such subsidy shall 
terminate. 

“3. That the Honorable Wesley Bolin, Sec- 
retary of the State of Arizona, is directed to 
send a duly certified copy of this memorial 
to the President of the U.S. Senate, the 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Member of Congress from 
the State of Arizona. 

“Passed the senate February 20, 1961, by 
the following vote: 26 ayes, 2 nays, not vot- 
ing 0. 

“Approved by the Governor, February 20, 
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“Filed in the office of the secretary of 
state, February 20, 1961.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“Whereas the Federal excise taxes on com- 
munications and transportation services 
were initially levied during World War II to 
provide needed funds to support the war ef- 
fort and to discourage the use of such serv- 
ices; and 

“Whereas more than 14 years after cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the excise tax on com- 
munications services and transportation of 
persons is still in effect and is continuing to 
discourage the public use of these services; 
and 
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“Whereas telephone service and the trans- 
portation of persons is an essential part of 
our way of life and cannot under any circum- 
stances be considered a luxury item to be 
taxed in the same manner as furs, jewelry, 
liquor and other luxury commodities; and 

“Whereas other household and business 
necessities are not taxed in such a manner; 
and 

“Whereas the levying of excise taxes upon 
such necessities as telephone service and 
transportation imposes taxes on those citi- 
zens who can least afford to pay in the same 
manner as those of unlimited financial 
means: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington respectfully 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to remove the unfair and inequitable tax up- 
on communications and transportation serv- 
ices during the current session of Congress; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the chief clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Washington to the 
Honorable John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States, to the Vice President, to the 
Senators and Representatives from the State 
of Washington, and all members of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

“Be it resolved by the house of repre- 
sentatives in legislative session assembled: 

“Whereas the Governors of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, in recognition of the 
serious depletion of the fishery resources of 
the Pacific Northwest, met jointly in Boise, 
Idaho, on February 6, 1961, and agreed to 
take steps to remedy this situation and to 
urge Congress to enact legislation to safe- 
guard the fish runs on the Salmon River in 
Idaho, the most valuable fish-producing 
stream in the entire Columbia River system, 
which can be accomplished by preventing 
any further obstacles to Salmon River fish 
in their migration to and from the Pacific 
Ocean, similar to the objectives of Senate 
bill 323 and House bill 3589 of the 87th Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That we urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation creating a fish 
sanctuary of the Salmon River by prohibit- 
ing the construction of dams thereon and 
restricting the height of dams below its 
mouth on the Snake River to a height no 
greater than the highest of those dams pres- 
ently constructed or authorized in that 
stretch of river, that is, a dam having no 
more than 100 feet of hydraulic head; Be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives immediately send copies of 
this resolution to the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, each Senator 
and Representative in Congress from the 
States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Cal- 
ifornia, and Alaska, and to the Governors of 
each of these States.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


“To the Honorable John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Stuart Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled: 

“Whereas the State of Washington utilized 

4.64 percent of all electric energy used in 

the United States in 1950 and was in seventh 

place among the States; and 
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“Whereas the relative position of the State 
of Washington has declined to 10th place 
with a percentage in 1959 of only 3.83 per- 
cent; and 

“Whereas if Washington had been able to 
maintain its relative position in 1959 as 
compared to 1950, the State would now be 
utilizing an additional 5 billion kilowatt 
hours of new industrial power and the in- 
dustrial job opportunities which are so 
urgently needed in this State; and 

“Whereas the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration now has a large surplus of power 
available for sale; and 

“Whereas this relative decline in the in- 
dustrial expansion of the State of Washing- 
ton since 1950 is the direct result of the 
so-called partnership power policy of the 
last administration; and 

“Whereas Senators MAGNUSON and JACKSON 
have provided the leadership in seeking the 
appointment of Mr. Charles Luce, of Walla 
Walla, as Administrator of the Bonneville 
Power Administration; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has 
appointed Mr. Charles Luce, of Walla Walla, 
as Administrator of the Bonneville Power 
Administration and Mr. Luce took office Feb- 
ruary 14, 1961; and 

“Whereas the proposed Canadian treaty 
and the Hanford reactor will further in- 
crease the available supply of new industrial 
power: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we commend the Secretary 
of the Interior on his selection of Mr. Charles 
Luce as Administrator of the Bonneville 
Power Administration; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we extend our congratula- 
tions and best wishes to Administrator Luce, 
and that we urge the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Administrator of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration to institute a 
dynamic industrial power sales program in 
order to increase the rate of industrial in- 
vestment and tax base and new industrial 
job opportunities.” 

A resolution adopted by the Fourth Dis- 
trict Democratic Council of the State of 
Washington, protesting against the proposed 
merger of the Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- 
roads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the San Antonio, 
Tex., Nurserymen’s Association, favoring the 
exemption of nurseries from the proposed 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania State Lodge, 
Fraternal Order of Police, at Pottsville, Pa., 
recording its complete support of Vice Pres- 
ident LyNpOoN B. JOHNSON for so long as he 
remains in the office of Vice President; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. KERR: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“ENROLLED HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
507 


“A concurrent resolution relating to social 
security; requesting the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that women, other- 
wise qualified, shall be eligible for old age 
assistance upon reaching the age of 62 
years; directing that duly authenticated 
copies of this resolution be transmitted 
to each Member of the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation 
“Whereas the Congress of the United 

States has amended the Social Security Act 

and broadened its coverage to provide social 

security retirement benefits for women who 
have reached the age of 62 years; and 
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“Whereas there are at present many 
women between the ages of 62 and 65 years 
of age who are within the coverage of the 
present Social Security Act; and 

“Whereas the recent White House Con- 
ference on Aging in its policy statement 
recommended that Congress amend the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that women, 
otherwise qualified, shall be eligible for old 
age assistance payments upon reaching the 
age of 62 years: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 28th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
home (the Senate concurring therein): 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby requested to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide that the 
minimum age requirement of eligibility for 
women under the old age assistance program 
be lowered from 65 to 62. 

“Sec. 2. That a duly authenticated copy 
of this resolution be transmitted to each 
Member of the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 26th day of January 1961. 

“J. D. McCarry, 
“Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“Adopted by the senate the 30th day of 
January 1961. 

“CLEM MCSPADDEN, 
“President of the Senate.” 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
KANSAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp House Concur- 
rent Resolution 27, which resolution 
was adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas. 

Mr. President, I have a personal in- 
terest in this resolution, in view of the 
fact that during the First World War I 
served in the Naval Reserve. My State 
is commending the U.S. Navy for the 
formation of a Kansas centennial com- 
pany honoring the 100th birthday of the 
State of Kansas, and commending the 
U.S. Navy upon the 50th anniversary of 
naval aviation. 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and, un- 
der the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

HovsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 27 
Concurrent resolution commending the 

US. Navy for the formation of a 

Kansas centennial company honoring 

the 100th birthday of the State of 

Kansas and the patriotic young Kansans 

enlisting in the Kansas centennial com- 

pany, and further commending the US. 

Navy upon the 50th anniversary of naval 

aviation. 


Whereas this year of our Lord nineteen- 
hundred and sixty-one is the 100th anni- 
versary of the admission of the State of 
Kansas into the Union; and 

Whereas the U.S. Navy has honored the 
great State of Kansas by forming a special 
Kansas centennial company of 100 select 
Kansas youth, to be trained as a unit under 
a Kansas officer and allowed to bear the 
flag of the great State of Kansas at all for- 
mations and official functions; and 

Whereas 100 young men of Kansas have 
answered the call to their country’s service 
by enlisting in the U.S. Navy as members 
of the Kansas centennial company, in keep- 
ing with the fine example and high tradi- 
tion of many Kansans of the past and 
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present who have and are serving with great 
distinction in the naval forces to the lasting 
credit of the citizens of this State; and 

Whereas the State of Kansas for several 
decades has been closely associated with 
naval aviation by having units of the naval 
air training command located within the 
borders of this State and having furnished 
a great number of young men and women 
for service in said forces; and 

Whereas the year 1961 is the golden anni- 
verary of naval aviation, thus warranting 
recognition for its service not only to the 
people of this State and Nation but to all 
peoples of the free world: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), That the U.S. Navy be com- 
mended and the appreciation of the people 
of the State of Kansas be expressed for the 
Navy’s recognition of the centennial anni- 
versary of this State; be it further 

Resolved, That the following members of 
the Kansas centennial company shall be 
and are hereby commended upon their vol- 
untary entry into services of our country 
in the finest Kansas tradition: 

James Dean Adkins, Topeka; J. C. Ander- 
son, Kansas City, Kans.; George Hershel 
Bettis, Plainville; Gary Lee Bilyeu, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Richard Louis Bilyeu, Kansas 
City, Kans.; David Lee Boedeker, Natoma; 
Ray Carl Breeden, Topeka; Coy Dean Brown, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Sydney Louis Cain, Wichita; David Frank- 
lin Caldwell, Kansas City, Mo.; Stephen 
Charles Casey, Manhattan; J. J. Cecil, 
Hutchinson; J. L. Cheever, Hutchinson; 
Eugene Edward Clark, Jr., Wichita; Charles 
Lee Chancellor, Kansas City, Mo.; James 
Samuel Coleman, Haysville; William Clar- 
ence Cooper, Kansas City, Kans.; John Ste- 
phan Corson, Roeland Park. 

Steven Lee Courter, Arkansas City; Don- 
ald Myron Cress, Mayetta; Larry Jean Cyre, 
Manhattan; Wayne Alan Dissmeyer, Bonner 
Springs; Roger Lynn Dix, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Richard Dean Dobkins, Topeka; Robert Dale 
Dobkins, Topeka; Teddy Lynn Edwards, 
Wichita; Robert Claude Enslow, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Raymond Eugene Farmer, Shawnee; K. L. 
Feezor, Hutchinson; John William Filbert, 
Lansing; Ernest Wilson Fisher, Pittsburg; 
A. R. Folkerts, Salina; Donald Deforest 
George, St. Joseph, Mo.; Rodney Irvin Green, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Frederick Allen Hall, 
Sylvia; Ronald Dean Harkness, Hays; Bob- 
bie Eugene Haviland, Thayer; Rodney Roy 
Hays, Manhattan; Hector Edwin Hernandez, 
Parsons. 

John Robert Hill, Manhattan; Merle Jul- 
ius Ice, Wichita; Larry Ray Jeffries, Grand- 
view, Mo.; George Vern Jones, Sylvia; L. D. 
Jones, Kansas City, Mo.; Trostle William 
Kalebaugh, Raytown, Mo.; Floyd Raymon 
Kannarr, Humboldt; Larry Joe Karman, 
Kansas City, Mo.; John Christopher Kramer, 
Topeka. 

Raymond Leven Kramer, Atchison; Wayne 
Arthur Kratzer, Hutchinson; Ronald Nor- 
man Lavielle, St. John; Richard Dwayne 
Logsdon, Arkansas City; W. G. Long, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Clifford Cornelius Lott, Ben- 
nington; Henry Patrick Malone, Jr., Kansas 
City, Mo.; John Robert Martin, Effingham; 
Larry Dean Massey, Salina. 

James Michael McDonnell, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Johnny Lawrence McMurtrey, Salina; 
David Lee Milks, Parsons; Ronald Anthony 
Miller, Coffeyville; Bernham LeRoy Mundy, 
Ottawa; A. O. Myers, Independence, Mo.; Joe 
Lewis Newsome, Kansas City, Kans.; Dewight 
Mac Norton, Holden, Mo.; William Clyde Os- 
born, Hutchinson; Willis Leslie Piepergerdes, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Robert Lee Roy Pond, Hutchinson; Darrel 
Wayne Pummill, Topeka; George Smith Pur- 
sell, Marysville; Francis Ralph Rees, Wichi- 
ta; James Douglas Reynolds, Bates City, Mo.; 


Johnie Roy Roberts, Winfield; James Wesley 
Rupe, Horton; Howard Earl Saxton, Neta- 
waka; Floyd Hayward Shaver, Jr., Kansas 
City North, Mo.; Donald Max Sheldon, Ness 
City; S. J. Smith, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gerald Walter Soeliner, Kanorado; Wil- 
liam Henry Spiker, Jr., Willis; Leonard Lee 
Steinhardt, Hutchinson; James Lee Stein- 
metz, Valley Falls; David Ray Stonehouse, 
Fowler; E. H. Suhler, Hutchinson; John Er- 
nest Swengel, Concordia; Larry Clarence Tay- 
lor, Osawatomie; G. E. Thomas, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Klaus Michael Thomas, Junction City; 
Patrick Michael Towle, Topeka; Edward Pat- 
rick Varnal, Overland Park; Everett Harold 
Walker, Wichita; George Washington Walton, 
Wellington; Clifford Lee Wesemann, Harri- 
sonville, Mo.; L. W. Williams, Hutchinson; 
Jerry Francis Willis, Willis. 

David Charles Wilson, Cottonwood Falls; 
Robert Samuel Wilson, Willis; Gerald Lynn 
Wisegarver, Topeka; Harvey Lee Wright, 
Independence, Mo.; Richard Alan Zaman, 
Overland Park; be it further 

Resolved, That the State of Kansas extend 
its hearty best wishes to the U.S. Navy upon 
the golden anniversary of naval aviation; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be in- 
structed to transmit enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air, and the Commanding Of- 
ficer, Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kans., and 
each Member of the Kansas congressional 
delegation. That the clerk of the house of 
representatives forward a copy of the house 
journal in which this resolution is set out 
to each member of the Kansas centennial 
company. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent 
resolution originated in the house, and was 
adopted by that body February 28, 1961. 

ALLEN L. MITCHELL, 
Speaker of the House. 
G. E. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Adopted by the senate Feburary 28, 1961. 

Harotp H. CHASE, 
President of the Senate. 

RaLPH E. ZARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR AGED UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM— 
RESOLUTION OF STATE OF 
RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
resolution recently enacted by the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to 
carry into effect the plan of former 
Representative Aime J. Forand, by in- 
cluding medical care to the aged under 
the social security system. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 

THE UNITED States To ENACT LEGISLATION 

To Carry INTO EFFECT THE PLAN OF FOoR- 

MER CONGRESSMAN AIME J. FORAND BY IN- 

CLUDING MEDICAL CARE TO THE AGED UNDER 

THE SociAL SEcuRITY SYSTEM 

Resolved, That the general assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island be and it is hereby 
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urged to importune the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to carry 
into effect the plan of former Congressman 
Aime J, Forand by including medical care to 
the aged under the social security system; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted forthwith by the 
secretary of state to the Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States, earn- 
estly requesting that each use his best efforts 
to enact legislation which would carry out 
the purposes of this resolution. 





RESOLUTION OF RENO COUNTY, 
KANS., FARMERS’ UNION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Reno County, Kans., Farmers’ Union at 
its meeting on the 18th of February 
adopted a resolution in regard to pro- 
posed farm legislation, uring that the 
farm program assure the farmer of his 
fair share of the national income. 

This organization endorses the wheat 
stabilization program introduced and 
sponsored by the National Wheat Grow- 
ers and other organizations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas officers and members of the Reno 
County Farmers’ Union are assembled this 
18th day of February 1961, at Partridge, 
Kans.; and 

Whereas the aforesaid organization has 
discussed effective farm programs, main- 
taining and improving farmer income, 
agreement among farm groups, and bene- 
fits of an effective farm program to all parts 
of our economy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the assembly as a group 
adopt the general principles of the 1960 
marketing program for wheat, supported by 
the National Grange, the National Farmers’ 
Union, the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, and other farm groups, as offer- 
ing the greatest possibilities for a farm pro- 
gram beneficial to wheat producers and all 
segments of our economy, including the 
consumer; and be it further 

Resolved, That the group agrees to give 
active support to informing their respective 
memberships and the general public of the 
principles of the program and the reasons 
it merits their support; and be it further 

Resolved, That the group agrees to in- 
form the proper legislative bodies on a State 
and national level of the unity of their 
action on this farm program. 





RESOLUTION OF CORONADO GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY, KNIGHTS OF 
COLUMBUS, GREAT BEND, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Coronado General Assembly of the 
Knights of Columbus adopted a resolu- 
tion in regard to the proposed program 
of Federal aid for education. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Founding Fathers of this 
great Nation were the products of private 
education which before and for years after 
the birth of this Republic was the only sys- 
tem of education we knew. 

Whereas it is about time that our people 
rise up, become vocal, and demand that 
their constitutional rights to educate their 
children in accordance with their religious 
beliefs, will not be frustrated by the NEA. 

Whereas education must be for the bene- 
fit of all the children and the whole Nation. 

Whereas a new program for Federal aid 
to education has now been introduced in 
Congress, which is discriminatory, unjust 
and unfair. 

Resolved, That the Coronado General As- 
sembly of the fourth degree Knights of 
Columbus in monthly meeting assembled at 
Ellinwood, Kans., on February 20, 1961, 
opposes this program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation now introduced in Congress; further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to our Senators and Congress- 
men. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—RES- 
OLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL 
OF CITY OF BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Buffalo, 
N.Y., relating to Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE CITy CLERK, 
Ciry OF BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Whereas America’s education is facing a 
financial crisis. The tremendous increase in 
the number of children of school and college 
age has far outrun the available supply of 
educational facilities and qualified teachers; 
and 

Whereas this educational crisis is deepen- 
ing in the city of Buffalo as attested to by 
our superintendent of schools and members 
of the Board of Education of the City of 
Buffalo. As recently as the 8th of February 
of this year, those responsible for operating 
Buffalo’s public school system have testified 
before the joint legislative committee on 
school financing that our city faces an edu- 
cational state of emergency since present 
methods of financing public education have 
proved to be woefully inadequate; and 

Whereas it is our deep conviction that 
our young people are our greatest resource 
for the future. Each of them deserves the 
education which will best develop his po- 
tentialities. Our teachers, our school ad- 
ministrators, our parents, our city admin- 
istration have striven courageously to keep 
up with the increased challenge of educa- 
tion. With limited resources, private educa- 
tional institutions have shouldered their 
share of the burden. Only the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not doing its part; and 

Whereas we believe that America can meet 
its educational obligations only with gener- 
ous Federal financial support, within the 
traditional framework of local control. The 
assistance should take the form of Federal 
grants to States for educational purposes, 
to include classroom construction and 
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teachers’ salaries. It should also include aid 
for the construction of academic facilities 
at universities and colleges and support for 
all phases of vocational education for youths 
and adults and for libraries and adult edu- 
cation. 

Resolved, Therefore, that this common 
council does urge and memorialize, in the 
most emphatic of terms, the Congress of 
the United States to approve the program 
advanced by President Kennedy to solve the 
educational crisis, a program that incor- 
porates the basic requisites mentioned 
above; and 

Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby 
authorized and directed to send copies of 
this resolution to the Members of Congress 
from the 40th, 41st, and 42d Districts of New 
York; to both U.S. Senators from New York; 
and to the Presiding Officer of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





REPORT ON FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
AND U.S. DOLLAR EQUIVALENTS 
UTILIZED BY ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
the report of the Committee on Armed 
Services concerning the foreign curren- 
cies and U.S. dollars utilized by the com- 
mittee in 1960 in connection with foreign 
travel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


Report on foreign currencies and U.S. dollar equivalents utilized by Senate Armed Services Committee, for the period Jan. 1 to 


May 13, 1960 





























{As provided by sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended] 
Transportation Lodging | Meals | Other 
Country Kind of Fae ery io. & et ree 
currency Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar 
currency | equiva- | currency! equiva- |currency| equiva- | currency| equiva- |currency| equiva- 
lent lent lent lent lent 
80.00 | 122, 500 245.00 | 247, 500 495.00 | 230, 000 460.00 | 640, 000 1, 280. 00 
15. 00 320 80. 00 440 110. 00 380 95. 00 1, 200 300. 00 
40. 00 6, 600 110. 00 14, 660 245. 00 12, 300 205. 00 35, 960 600. 00 
135. 00 |....-.---. 435. G04 ion. - BE OE Dctinatecnns PORES diwavadanaa 2, 180. 00 








RIcHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate 
Pp yy eX] yt g i , y 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 
































Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 

Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 

currency} or U.S. j|currency; or U.S. |currency| or U.S. currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 

currency | currency currency currency currency 
Senator Richard B. Russell: 

ES EET eS 52.13 5-13-10 15. 94 1-0-0 2.80 1, 14,1 4.77 27-0-3 75. 64 
I a eS he ec alnk OE tates ss. 51.5 10, 51 31.5 6. 43 9 BE divin bccn eedess a 92 18. 78 
ee a 11, 050 17. 80 12, 650 20. 37 940 1. 51 4, 743 7. 64 29, 333 47. 32 
STS TR Ee Fee 1443 50. 51 585 20. 48 75 2. 63 20 70 2, 123 74. 32 
SS ee ee ee pesete....s+.-..- 2975 49. 58 2449 40. 82 965 16. 08 434 7. 23 6, 823 113. 71 
ee ene tab ntact 188. 25 20. 90 S4 9. 32 5 FOP Bie thes ase ws 277. 25 30, 77 
0), he Sl 2,715 3. 62 1400 1.87 500 . 67 4, 615 6.16 
E265 eee pba enseiaoas Se a Oe ee ROL TD Bs crn cigs 4.07 |. ea WOe takin eon 41. 38 
TUN  heiitee Chita scieeRseitd elder <n nabeesincec|asakdoeoa 205. 05 |- BG OR tres cin 30.15 m 96 Fe Bas caeihonn 408. 08 








Senator Prescott Bush: 


United States...............---... 401. 00 
eo neaatentphntlmtiagTge. Abide: 26. 00 
MOGI Sd. eke Socsekc cence 46, 80 
Panama Canal Zone............--- 15. 00 
es 37. 00 
Guantanamo, Cuba_....-...-....--]_. .-. 15. 00 

SER ST Oe ee bites neal 540. 80 














1961 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate 


Name of 


Name and country currency 
eo - 
Wm. H. Darden: | 
England... .--- | pound. 
Se ee déuad | frane.- 
Italy...... 3 | lire.... A; 
Portugal... d | escudo..__. 
Pisiakcce ws tiencckhniccea es peseta_....- 
ick dink 
Yugoslavia. --...-. dinar 
Various........- ‘ cincec.| GORE, .. 
England. bad ‘ Sal do 
Total. ‘ 
Ben J. Gilleas: 
England... -. ‘ R ee dollar. 
Ig dciiines wire > mic nisl alesis waded do 
Cia hh iocets cai pinta oeec alia plea 
SE ci ameincat : Ms do 
WOU. . ce sdcsut ec es al ae 
MOU siuincwauss | 
D. F. MeGilticudy: 
England.......-- dollar. - 
NOD ss itucvneniaene knew enamel st 
EES ERE .do. 
PENG inne aan ae dink tanto do... 
Various... do 


Total__- | 
| 


Gordon A, Nease: 


United States.....-.- dollar - 

a le aii ea do 

ICs. Soa ae se cncoed ww eb wsas td GGnds bese 
ie Dade criahiheh dela .-| frane 

DN cn xnccnnenathiiewmiabitl anil do... 

SE ence cer calccentings oten dollar. 
PS rahi oat deutsche mark_ 

Total. 


T. E. Braswell: 
Bagiend.......... 
France..... 
Denmark 
Germany 
Spain 
United States..........- 


ae cece aalees 





Grand total... . as, 


‘ 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) ---. 
Appropriated funds: Government department: 
BR vind ccniiddodaccdédnseubtedunke<cpedbbendele 
Air Force....-.-.. ‘  acilitaranniaienmaabaccareattaeeatiaaia 


Total 











{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1960] 





| 
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Continued 























| 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous = Total 
| a Oe eee ee eee eee 
Pai caeeened | Ct eet ee ee 
| U.S. dollar see U.S. dollar g U.S. dollar | U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
| currency | or U.S, currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. 
[= currency | currency currency currency currency 
lo | qe & 
| | } | | 
| 18-1! 5) 52, AU 5-13-2 j 15, 84 1-0-0 2. 80 1-9-7 | 4.14 26-17-9 | 75, 28 
| 61.5 | 12, 55 37.5 7. 65 9 | 1. 84 ‘ 108 | 22.04 
“| 10,350 | 16.67 | 12,300 19. 81 940 | 1. 51 3, 275 | 5.27 | 26, 865 43. 26 
| 680 | 23. 80 625 21. 87 75 2. 63 20 . 70 1, 400 19. 00 
a 2, 382 39. 72 2, 245 | 37. 42 965 16.08 444 | 7.40 6, 037 100. 62 
18. 25 20.90 | 129.50 14 38 5 | BB | 322.75 35. 83 
& 585 | 3. 45 1, 400 1. 87 500 | 67 | pict | 4,485 | 5.99 
senbaoet . Saab] 29. 38 |. Sek 4.07 | 7.98 . gases 41. 38 
33. 70 | 4. . | > shies --| 50. 60 
203.29 |... -.----| s | 424. 00 
cae | | | 
bcc ettinie ae Te his a a 79. 22 
Peabo baa MOD facsiisis |- ’ 93. 36 
sowee nel SSS. a biececcnen| > MR R26. Fo SOR ee | 66. 41 
a a WD, ts .ce 2 |.. be 70. 00 
sehiees paates el 38. 21 
psc) VOM Laid tn ct Tt RG Bt Rice ha | 347.20 
| Ss oak hen ales 
aks a eel | 
| 17. 76 |- | nieonhetit 62. 56 
--|- eae 20.12 |--.---. 7) BB eaecnes| |. Se 87.77 
Leal 80 |.--- > 41,81 
| kt I. BRB Lic icceee] | GABE TE. Acie fos A aed 74, 21 
ciwalene-antpesveleneraccosn|  , SO/O0 |inadacnn ses] ~-2id Slingo = Di Sd—teagls Rca Sethe 38. 30 
_.| ioc 304. 65 
185. 70 
re tae®. 4 41, 24 
= Fat 11. 98 
542 112. 04 
ecncnncccoesastehaeis 12. 76 
diplnatiaapd 50. 23 
ea ok 64. 29 
des F 478. 24 
ee % = =| ——— = 
| 111. 46 
| 193. 90 
a 52. 22 
; 33, 68 
; 58. 40 
oe Sina seh 367. 10 
nnaamrerenacn aa 6 |. rea | ; 816. 76 
a a a SS ers 
--|-- | 824.31 a Slat | swat | 3, 319. 73 


Amount 
$887. 81 


= eniennnaiedpeinid m .- 829.95 


-- 1,601. 97 


<aiedhet a fe 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Committee on Armed Services, Chairman. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.1209. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
grants to the States to assist in the pro- 
vision of facilities and services for the day 
care of children; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JAvits when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts) : 

S. 1210. A bill to amend paragraph 1102 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, with re- 
spect to the duties on hair of the cash- 
mere goat; to the Committee on Finance. 

8.1211. A bill to authorize modification of 
local participation in flood control projects; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above-mentioned bills, 
which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S.1212. A bill to promote the redevelop- 
ment of economically depressed areas by 
establishing a Government corporation which 
will provide a secondary market for indus- 
trial mortgages covering property in those 
areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S.1213. A bill for the relief of Harlan D. 

Conkey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1214. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to treat as income 
derived from sources within the United 
States premiums for reinsurance received by 
certain foreign life insurance companies from 
life insurance companies subject to the US. 
income tax; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gore when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself and 
Mr. AIKEN) (by request) : 

S. 1215. A bill to amend the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S.1216. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
Jacques Gerard Caradec; and 

S.1217. A bill for the relief of Purificacion 
Siat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1218. A bill for the relief of Marcelino 
Ormaechea; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1219. A bill for the relief of Demetrios 
Mouratidis; and 

S. 1220. A bill increasing the penalty for 
the imparting of false information relative 
to an attempt or alleged attempt to destroy 
aircraft; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. BuTLErR when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S.1221. A bill to regulate eavesdropping, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEaTING when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1222. A bill relating to documentation 
and inspection of vessels of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S$, 1223. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act so as to define more spe- 
cifically certain of the benefits which may be 
provided under State programs of medical 
assistance for the aged established pursuant 
to such title; 

S. 1224. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rate of special 
pension payable to certain persons awarded 
the Medal of Honor, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 1225. A bill to amend title I of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to assure freedom of 
choice of physicians and other providers of 
medical services by individuals who are re- 
cipients of assistance under State programs 
of medical assistance for the aged estab- 
lished pursuant to such title; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the last two above-mentioned 
bills, which appear under separate 
headings.) 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 1226. A bill to increase the college hous- 
ing loan authorization, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

S. 1227. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order to 
authorize the granting of national defense 
scholarships; and 

8S. 1228. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order to 
extend for 5 years the assistance provided 
under the provisions of such act, and to 
make certain changes in such provisions; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BusH when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1229. A bill to authorize the develop- 
ment of plans and arrangements for the 
provision of emergency assistance, and the 
provision of such assistance, to repatriate 
American nationals without available re- 
sources, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself, Mr. 
MaGNUSON, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. MORSE, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. Lone of Loui- 
siana, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. Lone of 
Hawaii, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. PasTorRE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Witt1Ms of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. ENGLE, and Mr. MUSKIE): 

S. 1230. A bill to amend the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act so as to establish an addi- 
tional fund for fishery research programs 
and fisheries rehabilitation and develop- 
ment projects, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gruenrnc when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 1231. A bill to provide for the free en- 
try of an electron microscope for the use of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N.J.; to the Committee on Finance. 
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S. 1232. A bill to provide assistance to 
the States in certain surveying and plan- 
ning with respect to college facilities; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey (for him- 
self and Mrs. NEUBERGER) : 

S. 1233. A bill to promote public confi- 
dence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1234. A bill for the relief of Max Hal- 

eck; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. WILEY): 

S. 1235. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for trial and 
appellate divisions in the U.S. Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1236. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Scaccia; and 

S. 1237. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Walter Miles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1238. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to allow as a tax 
deduction tuition and fees paid for college 
education; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1239. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Needles National Recreation 
Area, in the State of Utah, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. PrRovuty): 

S. 1240. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the 1962 Girl 
Scouts Senior Roundup encampment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. Bur- 
pick, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
CiarRK, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. MCNa- 
MARA, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. MORSE, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SMITH of 
Massachusetts, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
WittiaMs of New Jersey, and Mr. 
YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 1241. A bill to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize scholarships for undergrad- 
uate study in such institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1242. A bill to amend section 4111 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
the salary of managers and directors of pro- 
fessional services of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, domiciliaries, and centers; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1243. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make loans to farmers for 
the purpose of refinancing outstanding in- 
debtedness, to purchase machinery and 
equipment, and to broaden use of the dis- 
aster loan revolving fund; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 1244. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clay Curtis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Hitt, Mr. FULBRIGHT, and Mrs. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 1245. A bill to amend title IV (“Hous- 
ing for Educational Institutions”) of the 
Housing Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for him- 
self, Mr. LAusScHE, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. 
MILLER) : 

S. 1246. A bill to establish a cropland ad- 
justment program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 1247. A bill to clarify the application of 
the antitrust laws to certain contracts and 
agreements entered into by State alcoholic 
beverage agencies with suppliers of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DATE FOR AD- 
JOURNMENT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. McGEE (for himself, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. BurpickK, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. FoncG, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. Hart, Mr. HicKey, Mr. 
JacKsON, Mr. KucHEL, Mr. McCartHy, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. Cuurcnu, Mr. 
MuskKIE, Mr. HAarTKE, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, Mr. METCALF, Mr. BrsteE, Mr. 
CLarK, Mr. Younc of Ohio, Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. BARTLETT, and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 16) to estab- 
lish a date for adjournment of Congress, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
McGEE, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 





IMPROVED PROGRAM OF FEDERAL 
AID FOR DAY CARE SERVICES FOR 
CERTAIN CHILDREN 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a program of Federal aid to 
improve day care services for children 
of working mothers. The bill would 
make available $12.5 million a year in 
Federal funds to States, on a matching 
basis, to step up the day care program. 

The lack of adequate day care centers 
for children of working mothers has be- 
come a national problem. Federal aid 
is urgently required to stimulate State 
and local efforts and to buttress the 
valuable voluntary programs now in 
effect. 

Day care is an essential. part of the 
total community approach to the ju- 
venile delinquency problem. The Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor has reported that last year, 
23 million women were in the labor force 
of the country, more than three-fifths 
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of whom—61 percent—were married. In 
the years 1949 to 1958, the number of 
mothers with children under 12 in- 
creased about 20 percent in the total 
population—from 17.3 to 20.8 million, It 
is estimated that today more than 7 
million children in the United States 
under the age of 12 have mothers who 
work outside the home. 

Where trained adult supervision is not 
available, young children are exposed to 
influences which lead to juvenile delin- 
quency. In spite of community efforts 
in hundreds of cities, the quantity of day 
care services is insufficient and the 
quality often substandard. 

The bill has been endorsed by the Day 
Care Council of New York, Inc., a vol- 
untary group that has pioneered in the 
improvement of day care services; and 
the National Committee for the Day Care 
of Children. 

Under terms of the bill, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would be responsible for administering 
the program through its Children’s 
Bureau. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1209) to authorize the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make grants to the States 
to assist in the provision of facilities and 
services for the day care of children, 
introduced by Mr. JAviTs, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 





AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930, RELATING TO DUTIES ON 
HAIR OF CASHMERE GOAT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Smrru], 
and myself, a bill to amend paragraph 
1102 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, with respect to the duties on 
hair of the Cashmere goat. 

I introduced a similar bill during the 
closing hours of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress, so that departmental reports 
could be made before the 87th Congress 
convened. The then Senator Kennedy 
cosponsored the measure. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
remarks I made at that time, which are 
still pertinent, be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD at this place in my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the remarks will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1210) to amend paragraph 
1102 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, with respect to the duties on 
hair of the Cashmere goat, introduced 
by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and Mr. 
Situ of Massachusetts), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The remarks presented by Mr. SaALTON- 
STALL are as follows: 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, the trade 
agreement between the United States and 
Iran came to an end last Friday. This agree- 
ment had been in existence since 1943, 
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This unfortunate termination has had the 
effect of increasing by 16 cents per pound 
the tariff on raw cashmere, and this has had 
a disastrous effect upon the domestic cash- 
mere industry, most of it centered in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The continued importation of cashmere at 
the old rate is necessary for our domestic 
cashmere industry, and it is in the best 
interests of consumers in the United States. 
For those reasons, Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to restore the 
old tariffs, and request that it be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

I realize that any action on this proposed 
legislation is impossible at this session, but 
I introduce it now so that Department re- 
ports on it can be requested promptly. In- 
troduction today also serves the useful pur- 
pose of reassuring our domestic industry of 
our awareness of this serious problem, 

I ask that the cashmere tariff be restored 
to the level at which it stood for 17 years 
for the following reasons: 

First. The increased duty will have an 
adverse effect on the market for cashmere 
in the United States, and can be expected to 
injure the entire cashmere industry in this 
country. 

Second. A substantial part of the world’s 
cashmere is produced in areas under Com- 
munist domination. These sources of supply 
are closed off to our domestic industry by 
the foreign assets control program. It is 
unfair that our U.S. industry be further 
penalized by an increase in the tariff on the 
cashmere that is still available to it. 

Third. The American manufacturer, in- 
jured now by the increase in the tariff on 
his raw material, is further injured by hav- 
ing no added tariff protection on the manu- 
factured products containing cashmere 
against which the U.S. producer has to come- 
pete. The new high tariff prevents him 
from securing his raw material on fair terms; 
but low tariffs on completed cashmere 
sweaters, for instance, permit foreign im- 
ports to swamp the domestic industry. Our 
domestic manufacturers ask for no unfair 
protection; they ask only for a fair chance 
to compete. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Departments of State and Commerce 
have recommended passage of the bill 
and the Departments of Labor and Agri- 
culture have advised that they have no 
objection to its passage. Representa- 
tives Martin and McCormack have al- 
ready filed the identical legislation in the 
House of Representatives. 

Let me reiterate, Mr. President, that 
this bill would restore the duty of the 
hair of the Cashmere goat to the level 
at which it existed for 17 years until it 
was increased as an unfortunate result 
of the termination of the United States- 
Iran trade agreement last summer. The 
trade agreement was terminated for the 
sole reason of assisting Iran in solving 
her balance of payments problem. The 
cashmere duty had nothing to do with 
the decision to terminate the agree- 
ment. 





MODIFICATION OF LOCAL PARTICI- 
PATION IN FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and the junior Senator 
from ‘Massachusetts (Mr. SmirH], a bill 
to authorize modification of local par- 
ticipation in flood control projects. 
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This bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to reduce the local 
contribution otherwise required for a 
flood control project whenever he de- 
termines that the project should be con- 
structed without delay because of un- 
usual danger to life and property, if the 
project is located within a labor surplus 
area as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor under certain specified conditions. 

The proposal, Mr. President, would 
bring into a more logical and helpful 
relationship the economic effect of such 
Federal public works programs as flood 
control projects and the needs and re- 
sources of areas suffering from chronic 
unemployment. 

Representative Hastincs Keitu of the 
Massachusetts Ninth District has filed 
this proposed legislation in the House 
of Representatives, and we are happy to 
introduce the companion bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1211) to authorize modi- 
fication of local participation in flood 
control projects, introduced by Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL (for himself and Mr. Smriru of 
Massachusetts) , was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which is designed to put a stop to one 
type of tax haven abuse. This bill will, 
if enacted, remove the tax incentive 
which has been the main force behind 
a type of reinsurance racket which has 
spring up in the last 2 years. There 
is, of course, a legitimate reinsurance 
business and I would not for one moment 
wish to cast any reflection on, or in any 
way impede the orderly conduct of, the 
legitimate, proper and worthwhile oper- 
ation of reinsurance through such 
foreign companies as Lloyd’s of London. 

The reinsurance operation I would 
like to stop is one, but only one, illustra- 
tion of the way in which tax havens are 
used so as to avoid payment of taxes. I 
shall, later in my remarks, describe this 
type of operation as well as other types 
of tax haven abuses which also warrant 
corrective action. 

President Kennedy has very wisely and 
properly called for an end to tax haven 
abuses. In his message to the Congress 
on balance of payments and gold, on 
February 6, 1961, the President said: 

I shall recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to prevent the abuse of foreign 
tax havens by American capital abroad as a 
means of tax avoidance. 


The bill I have now introduced will 
carry out a part of President Kennedy’s 
recommendation, although I do not im- 
ply that this bill is an administration 
measure. 

There are two general types of tax 
haven abuses, or more properly, perhaps, 
abuses connected with the use of tax 
havens. The first type covers those 
schemes which are used, and there are 
several, to transfer income and profits 
which arise from business conducted in 
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the United States from the coverage of 
US. taxation and into the tax haven un- 
taxed. The second type of abuses centers 
around the uses to which these untaxed 
funds are put once they get into the tax 
haven. 

We are getting to know a little more 
about tax haven abuses. Unfortunately, 
those who use tax havens learn new 
wrinkles faster than those who should 
be interested in stopping abuses get 
around to taking action on the old ones. 
The bill which I have just now intro- 
duced operates in only one small area. 
I hope to introduce other measures to 
stop other types of abuse in the near 
future. 

It should be noted at this point that 
administrative action can cure many of 
the abuses and stop many of the actions 
which I shall describe. Administrative 
action was not always vigorously pursued 
in the interest of the average taxpayer 
during the past 8 years. We have been 
promised more vigor in this respect. I 
hope for, and expect, it. 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
available the provisions of section 482 of 
the code. This section provides for the 
allocation of income between or among 
taxpayers if two or more businesses are 
controlled by the same interests, and 
such allocation is necessary in order to 
prevent evasion of taxes. Of course, it 
is sometimes difficult to obtain the infor- 
mation upon which to act. 

Section 316 of the code provides for 
constructive dividend treatment of cer- 
tain payments or distributions. This also 
may be useful in certain instances if all 
the information surrounding transac- 
tions is at hand. 

Administrative action can accomplish 
much. At the same time, administrative 
vigor does not excuse any lack of initia- 
tive on the part of the President or of 
the Congress in passing proper legisla- 
tion when the need for legislation is 
demonstrated, as is clearly the case in 
many instances. 

Before discussing operational details, 
it might be well to say a word about tax 
havens and to identify some of the more 
frequently used countries. 

Sevral countries which have low or 
nonexistent income tax structures, gov- 
ernmental stability, and convertibility of 
currency can be used as tax havens. 
There are about 20 countries which have 
the requisite tax structure, but many of 
them do not have the other desirable 
characteristics. 

The most popular tax havens for 
American ‘tax avoiders” appear to be 
the Bahamas, Panama, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Liberia, Bermuda, the 
Netherlands Antilles, and Venezuela. 
There are others which are used to some 
extent. 

It is extremely difficult to get informa- 
tion about the operations of companies 
controlled by American interests in some 
of these places. It is often not even 
possible to get a list of companies doing 
business in these countries. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce from time 
to time publishes lists of American firms, 
subsidiaries and affiliates doing business 
in various foreign countries. There is a 
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list for Switzerland which is out of date 
but which shows over 300 companies. 
According to recent reports, about 400 
American-controlled companies are now 
located, or have a so-called business 
identity, in Switzerland. There is a list 
for Panama which shows something less 
than 200 firms. I am sure there are 
more. There is a list of foreign com- 
panies operating in Liberia which shows 
more Lebanese than American com- 
panies. 

There is no list available for the 
Netherlands Antilles. There is no list 
available for Bermuda, although one is 
scheduled for publication in April. 
There is no list available for Liechten- 
stein. 

I would not for one moment want 
anyone to think that I am criticizing 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Here 
is what they are up against. The basic 
information on these foreign operations 
must come from our officials on the spot, 
usually the consul, consul general, 
commercial attaché or some other For- 
eign Service official of our Government 
stationed in the foreign country con- 
cerned. 

Here is the response of the American 
consulate general in Zurich to the re- 
quest of the Department of Commerce 
for a list of firms operating in Liechten- 
stein having American connections: 

We doubt if we will be able to compile 
the list since the Liechtenstein Commercial 
Registry Office tells us it has no way of 
knowing which firms registered in that 
country are American. We are trying to 
gather this information through private 
channels, but do not expect this approach 
will prove particularly successful. 


Incidentally, the request of the De- 
partment of Commerce was dated Au- 
gust 31, 1959. The dispatch containing 
the above enlightenment was dated 
February 10, 1960. 

I hope this attitude, disinterest and 
lack of vigor and initiative is not typical 
of our representatives overseas. 

For the information of the consulate 
general in Zurich, here are the names 
of four American-owned so-called re- 
insurance companies now doing business 
in Liechtenstein for the purpose of tax 
dodging: 

The First Reinsurance Corp., owned 
by the First Security Investment Corp. 
of Salt Lake City. 

The Falcon Reinsurance Corp., owned 
by the Dixie Finance Co. of Georgia. 

Intermountain Reinsurance Co., owned 
by Motors Acceptance Corp. of Nevada— 
not GMAC. 

Ambank Reinsurance Co., owned by 
American Bankers Insurance Co. of 
Florida. 

Tax dodging is flourishing in the Ba- 
hamas. The Department of Commerce 
has furnished me with the following re- 
port, the latest they have received from 
the Foreign Service, dated January 1960, 
on the situation in the Bahamas: 

A large number of American firms have re- 
cently incorporated in the Bahamas for tax 
avoidance p . The majority of these 
firms do not establish full scale office opera- 
tions but operate through a local agent. 
Generally, they use a different name than 
that of the parent firm, thus increasing the 
difficulty of identifying the firm as a U.S. 
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subsidiary. Moreover, they often prefer not 
to publicize their presence or the nature of 
their business activities in the Bahamas and 
generally do not wish to be considered sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. firms but rather as inde- 
pendent entities. 

Some firms have established full scale of- 
fice operations in the Bahamas, but these are 
usually confined to handling the bookkeep- 
ing functions of the oversea activities of 
the parent firm. However, they may on oc- 
casion act as sales or buying agents for the 
parent firm. 


This is interesting and reveals what 
difficulties our enforcement officers are 
up against when information of this type 
is all that is available. It may be re- 
called that last year I introduced two 
amendments which were adopted and 
which require more reporting of this sort 
of information by American companies 
and individuals. This will help some. 
We shall see how helpful this additional 
reporting will be to enforcement agencies. 

As I said in the beginning, there are 
two general types of abuses. The first 
centers around getting profits or income 
out of the country and into the tax 
haven without paying U.S. taxes on 
these profits. There are many schemes, 
but I would like to call attention to 
three. 

First, and one of the most notorious, is 
the reinsurance scheme. Here is how it 
works. The profit on credit life insur- 
ance is extremely high, often amounting 
to more than 50 percent of the pre- 
mium charged. After credit life insur- 
ance began to be written extensively, the 
lending institutions began to realize that 
the insurance companies were making 
this unconscionable profit from business 
which was controlled by the finance com- 
panies. The finance companies then 
looked for a way to participate in these 
profits. Some of them organized their 
own insurance companies. One com- 
pany, whose annual statement I happen 
to have, has six subsidiary insurance 
companies of one kind or another. There 
is no indication whether any of these 
companies are foreign or domestic or 
which are reinsurance subsidiaries. 

Other finance companies and lenders 
continued to deal with outside insurance 
companies, but some, it is reported, had 
these outside companies reinsure, as a 
form of kickback, through a dummy cor- 
poration owned by the lending institu- 
tion. 

With the passage of the Life Insur- 
ance Company Income Tax Act of 1959, 
the credit life insurance companies had 
to begin paying appreciable income taxes 
for the first time. Some companies then 
began to cast about for a way to avoid or 
escape taxation. 

A device was worked out, whereby a 
reinsurance company, in some cases a 
subsidiary of the domestic insurance 
company and in others a subsidiary of 
the lending institution, was established 
in a tax haven country. Credit life in- 
surance was then written by the do- 
mestic insurance company, often an in- 
dependent company not owned by the 
finance company, and this business 
would then be reinsured in the dummy 
tax haven company, sometimes actually 
owned by the finance company. This 
transferred most of the profit, really in 
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the form of a kickback to the finance 
company, out of the United States and 
into a foreign tax haven in such a way 
as to escape U.S, taxation almost alto- 
gether. 

This type of kickback, in my opinion, 
is a sharp, if not unethical, practice. 
Premiums on credit life insurance should 
be adjusted to a level where such a kick- 
back is not profitable. But this is not 
the immediate question before us now. 

Some of these foreign operations are 
modest. Some are quite extensive. 
Without giving exact figures, I would 
venture to guess that such a company 
as Allstate Insurance Co., which owns an 
insurance subsidiary in Zurich, Altstadt 
Versicherungs AG, does a rather large 
business. Once this money gets out of 
the United States, many uses can be 
found for it. 

Let us now look at another way of 
getting money out of the United States 
tax free. 

One device which is becoming ever 
more popular is the establishment of a 
trading company in the Bahamas. It is 
a very simple matter to set up such an 
organization and costs only about $550. 
One may start small. In fact, a well 
known CPA who consults and advises in 
this field states that you should “have a 
desk in some office at first rather than 
an office of your own, and a part-time 
girl to handle all the clerical work, in- 
voices, and so on.” 

So, with the outlay of capital of $550, 
the rental of desk space and the hiring 
of a part-time giri and a traveling sales- 
man, you are in business. The salesman 
takes an order on behalf of the Bahamas 
dummy corporation. The manufacturer 
in the United States, who owns this 
dummy corporation, then sells the ma- 
chinery to the Bahamas company, which 
in turn sells it to the foreign customer. 
The prices can be adjusted so that the 
manufacturer in the United States shows 
little profit on the transaction, most of 
the profit winding up in the dummy 
corporation in the Bahamas, with no 
U.S. tax ever having been paid on this 
profit. 

Still a third scheme designed to get 
profits outside the blanket of the U.S. 
tax is to set up a purchasing company 
in, let us say, Panama. 

This purchasing company may be 
owned by a large retail grocery chain in 
the United States, or a large food proces- 
sor. The dummy purchasing company 
will purchase sugar, coffee, and other 
food and fiber products outside the 
United States at world market prices. 
This company will then mark up the 
prices when it resells the products to its 
parent U.S. corporation. The profit 
which the U.S. company would otherwise 
make on its final sales is thus reduced, 
and the real profit on the total transac- 
tion remains, to a large extent, in Pana- 
ma, never having been taxed by the 
United States, though the profits are in 
reality earned in the United States. 

These are but examples of schemes 
that are legion. In my opinion, all such 
maneuvers and _ devices constitute 
abuses. Perhaps some can be stopped 
by administrative action. Some at- 
tempts at correction would result in 
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long-drawn-out litigation. In many 
cases, the details are hard to unearth. 
So, a comprehensive correction will re- 
quire legislation. 

So much for schemes for getting 
money out of the United States tax free. 

Of course, getting profits out of the 
United States is not an objective or an 
end in itself. But once these profits are 
in a tax haven, as one expert in the field 
put it: 

The possibilities are endless for pyramid- 
ing tax-deferred profits with the Bahamas 
as a base of operations. 


I do not want to boost the Bahamas 
too much. Some experts are partial to 
Panama, the Netherlands Antilles, 
Switzerland, or some other country. 
Each haven seems to have its own par- 
ticular rooting section. 

What, then, are some of the abuses 
connected with tax havens, once the 
money is there tax free? The possi- 
bilities are truly endless, but here are 
a few. 

We often hear tax haven schemes re- 
ferred to as plans for tax deferral. This 
is entirely misleading. A large portion 
of these funds never return to the United 
States, or if they do return, come back 
in a form which allows them some tax 
advantages. 

Let us go back to our finance com- 
pany which has a subsidiary, a so-called 
reinsurance company in a tax haven. 
When this company has accumulated 
sufficient funds the owners can move in 
several directions. They may decide to 
organize a finance company in some for- 
eign country. In this case, the original 
capital may never be repatriated, and 
thus never be taxed by the United 
States. 

There may be a decision to go into 
real estate development. In this case, 
the hotel or apartment house will be 
constructed, purchased or developed 
with this tax-free money, and this 
original capital may never be repatriated 
and taxed. 

Foreign real estate, let us remember, 
is completely exempt, in the hands of 
individuals, from U.S. estate tax. 

The owners of the corporation may 
decide to go into manufacturing. In this 
case, the tax-free capital which has been 
accumulated will go into buildings and 
machinery and may never come back to 
the United States to be taxed. 

I hope my point is clear. Those who 
speak of tax haven operations merely 
in terms of tax deferral, that is, post- 
ponement of a tax which the United 
States will get in due time, are simply 
not giving the full facts. 

There are other ways to use this tax- 
free, tax haven based money. In some 
instances, the tax haven subsidiary will 
make a loan to the parent U.S. company. 
This gives the parent corporation the 
use of the tax-free profits for an 
indefinite period. The IRS has, of 
course, frowned on this sort of arrange- 
ment, and, at least in some cases, when 
threatened with taxation for such an ar- 
rangement the parent U.S. corporation 
merely puts some of its debentures on 
the market at a ridiculously low yield, 
and it just so happens that the only one 
willing to purchase the debentures is its 
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own, foreign tax haven based, tax-free 
financed subsidiary. 

One other approach is to build up the 
net worth of the parent U.S. corporation 
so the parent corporation can show a 
better balance sheet. This enables the 
U.S. corporation to borrow at lower in- 
terest rates and in larger amounts from 
banks or other legitimate lending insti- 
tutions here at home or abroad. Per- 
haps this would not be classified as an 
abuse by some, but it does at least en- 
hance the deferral benefits. Deferral 
begins to stretch out into generations 
instead of years. 

Still another abuse connected with 
tax havens, after the tax-free funds 
have been gotten out of the country, re- 
volves around schemes to convert ordi- 
nary income into capital gains or some 
other form of income taxable under our 
rather loophole-ridden code at lower 
than ordinary income rates. 

One very simple means of accomplish- 
ing this is to build up the assets of one 
of these foreign corporations with tax- 
free funds, then collapse the corporation 
and bring the funds home to be taxed 
at the capital gains rate. 

Heretofore, the manipulations in this 
area have been legion. In a great many 
instances a holding company has been 
set up in a tax haven country which, in 
turn, owns or controls various types of 
operating companies scattered around 
the world. Funds are shuffled about in- 
discriminately and the Internal Revenue 
Service has been unable to keep up with 
these manipulations. 

As I said on one occasion last year, 
these manipulations remind me of noth- 
ing so much as the old shell game by 
means of which the carnival prestidigi- 
tator bilks the local folk out of their 
hard earned money. In this case, the 
U.S. Treasury is being bilked, and I do 
not intend to see this continued if I can 
help it. 

Earlier this year, I introduced a bill, 
S. 749, which, if adopted, would put a 
stop to all these abuses. That bill, 
however, constitutes a far-reaching de- 
parture from existing tax law with re- 
spect to legitimate foreign operations as 
well as these manipulations which con- 
stitute unquestioned abuse. While an 
overall approach, such as that in S. 749, 
is being studied, then, it is entirely ap- 
propriate to move to correct these indi- 
vidual abuses when they can be identi- 
fied. The bill I have introduced today 
will correct the reinsurance abuse. Iam 
working on other approaches to take 
care of other abuses, and am hopeful of 
arriving at some partial solutions. 

I shall request the chairman of the 
Finance Committee to hold a hearing on 
this bill so that the Senate may be able 
to act on it by way of amendment when 
an appropriate measure comes over 
from the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with a brief technical explana- 
tion, be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and tech- 
nical explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 1214) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to treat 
as income derived from sources within 
the United States premiums for reinsur- 
ance received by certain foreign life in- 
surance companies from life insurance 
companies subject to U.S. income tax, 
introduced by Mr. Gore, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 861(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 relating to gross income from 
sources within the United States) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(7) Certain premiums for reinsurance 
ceded.—Premiums or other consideration 
arising out of reinsurance ceded paid by a 
life insurance company (as defined in sec. 
801(a)), including a foreign life insurance 
company taxable under part I of subchap- 
ter L of this chapter, if such premiums or 
other consideration are paid to a foreign 
life insurance company which— 

“(A) is not taxable under part I of sub- 
chapter L of this chapter, and 

“(B) is controlled (within the meaning 
of section 304(c)) by a domestic corpora- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. Section 881(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to tax on 
foreign corporations not engaged in busi- 
ness in the United States) is amended by 
inserting after “premiums” the following: 
“(including premiums or other considera- 
tion arising out of reinsurance ceded de- 
scribed in section 861(a)(7))”. 

Sec. 3. Section 1442 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to withholding 
of tax on foreign corporations) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘premiums’, as used in section 
1441(b), includes premiums or other con- 
sideration arising out of reinsurance ceded 
described in section 861(a) (7).” 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


The technical explanation presented 
by Mr. Gore is as follows: 
TECHNICAL EXPLANATION 


Section 1 of the bill amends section 861(a) 
of the code, which defines gross income. 
The effect of this amendment is to include 
in gross income reinsurance premiums paid 
to foreign life insurance companies which 
are controlled by American corporations of 
any type. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 881(a) 
of the code. This section of the code im- 
poses a 30-percent tax on foreign corpora- 
tions not engaged in business in the United 
States. Section 2 of this bill specifies that 
“premiums,” as defined in section 881(a), 
include reinsurance premiums paid to for- 
eign life insurance companies controlled by 
U.S. corporations of any type. 

Section $8 of the bill amends section 1442 
of the code so as to provide for the with- 
holding of the 30-percent tax on gross pre- 
miums paid for reinsurance purposes to for- 
eign life insurance companies controlled by 
American corporations of any type. 

Section 4 of the bill, in accordance with 
the principle of nonretroactivity, specifies 
that the amendments made shall apply to 
taxable years beginning in 1962 (the taxable 
year for all life insurance companies begins 
on January 1). 

The net effect of the bill is to impose a tax 
of 30 percent and provide for withholding 
of that tax, on the gross premium paid for 
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reinsurance to a foreign life insurance com- 
pany which is controlled by an American 
corporation of any type. 





AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE CONTROL ACT OF 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce for myself, by request, and for 
Senator Arken the President’s bill to 
amend the Battle Act, and ask that it be 
appropriately referred. 

This bill is the same as S. 1697 which 
passed the Senate on September 12, 1959. 
Senators will recall that S. 1697 had been 
introduced by Senator Kennedy and 
Senator AIKEN. 

This bill is also the same as the bill 
which was sent to the Senate on Janu- 
ary 13, 1961, by Secretary of State 
Herter. 

The fact that I am introducing this 
bill by request does not mean that I have 
some doubt about it. I have consistently 
followed the principle, as chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
that I should introduce by request all 
bills which have originated in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

In order that the Senate may have ad- 
ditional background information on the 
bill and have available the policy con- 
siderations which led the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in 1959 to recommend 
the bill to the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that a portion of the committee 
report on the previous identical bill be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and por- 
tion of the report will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1215) to amend the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, 
introduced by Mr. Futsricut (for him- 
self and Mr. AIKEN) (by request), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 102 
of title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951 (22 U.S.C. 16lla) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 102. Responsibility for giving effect 
to the purposes of this Act shall be vested in 
the Secretary of State or such other officer as 
the President may designate, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Administrator’.” 

Sec. 2. Section 303 of title III of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 (22 U.S.C. 1613b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec.303. (a) This Act shall not be 
deemed to prohibit furnishing economic and 
financial assistance to any nation or area, 
except the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and Communist-held areas of the Far 
East, whenever the President determines that 
such assistance is important to the security 
of the United States: Provided, That, after 
termination of assistance to any nation as 
provided in sectiéns 103(b) and 203 of this 
Act, assistance shall be resumed to such na- 
tion only in accordance with section 104 of 
this Act. The President shall immediately 
report any determination made pursuant to 
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this subsection with reasons therefor to the 
Committees on Foreign Relations, Appropri- 
ations, and Armed Services of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“(b) The Administrator may, notwith- 
standing the requirements of the first pro- 
viso of section 103(b) of this Act, direct the 
continuance of assistance to a country which 
knowingly permits shipments of items other 
than arms, ammunition, implements of war, 
and atomic energy materials to any nation or 
area receiving economic or financial assist- 
ance pursuant to a determination made un- 
der section 303(a) of this Act.” 


The portion of the report presented 
by Mr. Futsricut is as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill (S. 
1697) to amend the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Control Act of 1951, reports S. 1697 
favorably and recommends that it pass. 


1. PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


S. 1697 would amend the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951 (the so-called 
Battle Act) to strengthen U.S. policy toward 
the Communist bloc and to encourage and 
help Soviet-dominated countries to loosen 
their bonds by making it legally possible to 
furnish economic and financial assistance 
(not military aid) to any nation or area, 
except the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and Communist-held areas of the Far 
East whenever the President determines 
that such assistance is important to the 
security of the United States. 


2. BACKGROUND 


S. 1697 was introduced on April 15, 1959, by 
Senator Kennedy and Senator AIKEN. It 
had been submitted to the Senate by the 
Acting Secretary of State on April 7 and was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

The present bill is similar in intent to the 
so-called Kennedy amendment to the Battle 
Act which was contained in the proposed 
Mutual Security Act of 1958 as reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and was rejected on June 5, 1958, 
by a vote of 43 yeas to 42 nays. 

The administration supported the Kennedy 
amendment last year until shortly before 
it was brought to a vote. During the de- 
bate, the minority leader, Senator Knowland, 
stated that the administration favored a 
bill to amend the Battle Act separate from 
the mutual security bill. 

There are several differences, but not ones 
of substance, between S. 1697 and the Ken- 
nedy amendment of last year. 8S. 1697 
amends section 102 of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951, to permit 
the President to assign responsibility for 
administering the act to the Secretary of 
State or such other officer as the President 
may designate. This is an administrative 
change recommended by the Department of 
State, and merely provides legal recognition 
of the existing situation. 

The definition of those nations which 
cannot be given economic and financial as- 
sistance under the act has been altered from 
“the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Communist China, and North Korea,” con- 
tained in the 1958 amendment to “the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and Commu- 
nist-held areas of the Far East” in S. 1697. 

Finally, S. 1697 authorizes the President to 
furnish economic and financial assistance 
to any area or nation except those cate- 
gorically denied aid, as mentioned above, 
if he determines that such assistance “is 
important to the security of the United 
States.” The 1958 amendment had stated 
three very broad criteria which would guide 
the President in his determination as to 
whether assistance to a nation would 
“strengthen the security of the United 
States.” 
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In view of the extensive considerat.on 
given to this subject last year the commit- 
tee considered S. 1697 in executive session 
on June 10, 1959, and ordered the bill 
favorably reported. 

3. POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


The Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act became law on October 26, 1951. It has 
never been amended. While there had been 
considerable sentiment for such a law before 
1951, the immediate stimulus for this legis- 
lation came from the Korean war and the 
circumstances surrounding it. At a time 
when the United States was engaged in mili- 
tary conflict with Communist countries, 
there was strong feeling against trading be- 
tween our allies and such countries in any 
items which might have a strategic value. 

The Battle Act was an important defensive 
measure intended to deny supplies to our 
military opponents. Since items shipped to 
any nation under the influence of the Soviet 
Union could eventually be of some military 
use to our opponents, the Battle Act made 
no distinction among the countries in the 
Communist bloc. 

Indeed, in 1951, the worst of the Stalinist 
period, this division of the world into two 
absolute catégories—those nations under 
the domination of the Soviet Union and those 
not—may well have reflected the prevailing 
situation. 

There have been a number of significant 
developments in the last 8 years, however, 
which have had a fragmenting effect upon 
the monolithic facade of the Communist 
bloc. Communist China has emerged as a 
significant power within the bloc. The ex- 
plosion in Hungary in the fall of 1956, when 
the Soviet Union had to employ its military 
forces to put down a spontaneous popular 
rebellion against its rule, clearly demon- 
strated the ineffectiveness of Communist in- 
doctrination among the people of Eastern 
Europe and manifested a deep national re- 
sentment against alien rule. The hostility of 
the Polish people toward the Soviet Union 
which resulted in the Gomulka regime in 
1956 was also a manifestation of fissures in 
the bloc. While under Gomulka, Poland has 
followed a more independent course than 
other Eastern European countries, the regime 
is no less a Communist one. Moscow has ap- 
parently been unable to wipe out many fea- 
tures in Poland which it must find very 
annoying. 

On the basis of the history of the past 8 
years, it is clear that there is not a sameness, 
@ oneness about every Communist country. 
Popular feelings, national pride, economic 
considerations, geographic location, the de- 
gree of ideological indoctrination, and the 
extent of contact with the West are some of 
the factors that differentiate the various 
Communist nations. 

Today, as in 1951, the Battle Act is still a 
necessary defensive measure to deny stra- 
tegic items to the Communist bloc. In its 
present form, however, it unduly restricts 
the ability of the United States to take use- 
ful actions in the complex struggle with 
world communism. The Soviet Union has 
many problems in keeping the bloc together; 
but, at present it need not worry seriously 
that the United States will compound them 
by offering assistance to any nation wanting 
to loosen its bonds with Moscow. At a time 
when the West is vitally concerned about 
Soviet efforts to economically penetrate na- 
tions in the free world, the Battle Act, in its 
present form, deprives our foreign policy of 
this important economic weapon. 

The United States is spending large sums 
of money to make contact (indirectly) with 
the peoples of Eastern Europe by, for ex- 
ample, our oversea information program. 
However, the Government is legally unable 
(except for the limited avenue open to the 
President through his extraordinary powers 
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under the Mutual Security Act of 1954) to 
employ economic assistance, a potentially 
fruitful means of influencing developments 
within the Soviet bloc. 

As an argument against this amendment, 
it has been asserted that by granting assist- 
ance to a country governed by a Communist 
regime we shall only aid that regime and 
discourage the non-Communist population. 
This is a double-edged argument, for it is 
most probable that in certain circumstances, 
the absence of support from the free world 
in a nation’s attempt to loosen its bonds 
from Moscow would convince the people of 
the futility of the effort. Aid to Commu- 
nist satellites in many circumstances is in- 
appropriate, but it is a vital requisite of our 
foreign policy that the President be in a 
position to assist a nation in its efforts to 
gain political, economic, and social freedom 
when such assistance is important to the 
security of the United States. As evidenced 
by the Hungarian rebellion of 1956, events 
can move rapidly in the Communist bloc, and 
the United States must be prepared to take 
appropriate action. 


4. WHAT THE BILL DOES 


This bill provides no money for assistance 
to any nation, nor does it direct or urge the 
President to provide aid to any nation. It 
simply makes a change in the Battle Act 
allowing the President to extend economic 
and financial assistance to certain Commu- 
nist satellite nations if he deems it impor- 
tant to the national security. In no case 
does it allow the furnishing of military 
equipment. 

Section 303 of the act is amended to pro- 
vide, in subsection (a), that when the Presi- 
dent determines that economic or financial 
assistance to any nation or area, except the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Com- 
munist-held areas of the Far East, is im- 
portant to the security of the United States, 
the other provisions of the Battle Act shall 
not be a bar to such assistance. The amend- 
ment requires the President to report imme- 
diately any determination made pursuant to 
this new subsection to appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

New section 303(b) deals with the treat- 
ment to be accorded nations of the free 
world which trade with nations receiving 
economic or financial assistance from the 
United States pursuant to subsection 303(a) 
discussed above. Under existing law all 
military, economic, or financial assistance to 
a free nation must be cut off if it makes 
shipments of items of strategic significance— 
other than arms, ammunition, implements of 
war, and atomic energy materials—to nations 
under the domination of the Soviet Union; 
provided that the President can continue 
assistance to free nations under such cir- 
cumstances if he determines that cessation 
of aid to such free nations would be detri- 
mental to the security of the United States. 
New section 303(b) would permit the Ad- 
ministrator of the Battle Act to make a 
similar determination in the case of ship- 
ments by free nations of strategic items— 
other than arms, ammunitions, implements 
of war, and atomic energy materials—to any 
nation receiving economic or financial as- 
sistance pursuant to subsection (a). The 
committee expects that the Administrator 
will report to appropriate committees of 
Congress when he takes such action. 

The committee is, of course, aware of the 
fact that some assistance has been extended 
to Poland through the President’s use of his 
special authority under section 451 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
However, the restrictions and limitations on 
the type of aid and the methods of pro- 
viding it have hindered its most effective 
use. This amendment to the Battle Act 
would permit a rapid and flexible application 
of assistance, such as through Export-Import 
Bank loans or loans of local currency pro- 
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ceeds from sales of surplus agricultural com- 
modities under Public Law 480, whenever an 
opportune situation arose. It would also 
have a beneficial psychological effect on any 
nation which desires to gain more independ- 
ence and freedom, for it would know that 
the U.S. Government was in a legal position 
to help out. 


5. COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


The committee is fully aware of the im- 
portance of the policy change which under- 
lies the proposed amendment to the Battle 
Act. It believes that any risks involved in 
the enactment of this bill will be far out- 
weighed by the opportunities it opens to as- 
sist Communist-dominated nations peace- 
fully to gain greater independence of action. 
The committee urges the approval of the bill 
by the Senate. 





PENALTY FOR GIVING’ FALSE 
INFORMATION RELATIVE TO 
ALLEGED DESTRUCTION OF 
AIRCRAFT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, for the 
past several years I have been disturbed 
by the growing number of false bomb re- 
ports on aircraft. 

This problem has vexed the aircraft 
industry for some years, but instead of 
improving the situation is apparently 
worsening. 

In both the 85th and 86th Congresses 
I introduced bills which would have in- 
creased to a felony the charge against 
one who is guilty of a bomb hoax on 
the theory that a more severe penalty 
would be an added deterrent to those 
who would otherwise perpetrate such a 
hoax. 

I am very happy to learn that the 
present administration is also of the 
view that the existing penalty is not suf- 
ficiently severe. 

Yesterday the Attorney General an- 
nounced that he was of the opinion that 
those who willfully perpetrate a bomb 
hoax should be subjected to a felony 
charge and punished accordingly. 

He felt, however, that there should 
be some distinction between the willful 
actor and the jokester who merely 
makes a chance remark to a stewardess 
as often happens. IJ quite agree. There- 
fore, I have redrafted my bill with that 
in mind and desire to introduce it now. 

My bill, as now written, will make the 
mere imparting of false information re- 
lative to an attempt or alleged attempt 
to destroy aircraft a misdemeanor with 
a maximum penalty presently provided 
in the law of $1,000 fine or 1 year or both. 

The violator who acts willfully would 
be liable to a felony prosecution with 
maximum penalties of $5,000 fine or 5 
years in jail or both. 

Mr. President, I am indeed happy that 
the administration agrees with me that 
an increase in penalty is imperative. I 
hope the committee will give early atten- 
tion to my bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT... The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1220). increasing the pen- 
alty for the imparting of false informa- 
tion relative to an attempt or alleged 
attempt to destroy aircraft, introduced 
by Mr. BUTLER, was received; read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


ye 


voit 
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REGULATION OF EAVESDROPPING 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in a 
significant decision in the field of eaves- 
dropping, the Supreme Court held yes- 
terday that it is unconstitutional for the 
police to use a spike mike to listen in on 
a conversation. In a previous case, the 
Court has held that no constitutional 
rights were affected by the use of a 
detectaphone for this same purpose. In 
the Court’s view, the critical factor in 
such cases is whether the listening device 
physically intrudes onto the premises 
involved. 

I do not care to appear to be critical 
of the Court’s opinion, because I fully 
appreciate the difficulties which con- 
front any effort to shape a rational ap- 
proach to the subject of eavesdropping. 
But as a legislator, I have the definite 
view that the problems raised by these 
new and incredible electronic listening 
devices are not going to be satisfactor- 
ily resolved on the basis of old common 
law concepts of trespass. A citizen’s 
right of privacy is invaded to the same 
degree, in my opinion, whether the in- 
vading object is placed against a party 
wall—which has been held to be legal— 
or is protruded a fraction of an inch into 
the citizen’s premises—which yester- 
day’s decision says is illegal. 

It is just as unwise to permit the use 
of detectaphones without any restraints 
whatever, as it is to prohibit the use of 
spike mikes without any exceptions 
whatever. Armed with a search war- 
rant, the police can invade a citizen’s 
home for evidence of crime and can even 
empty the subjects pants pockets if nec- 
essary. A man’s conversations, if there 
is probable cause to believe they will 
provide evidence of a crime, are entitled 
to no more or less sanctity. 

My position is that all forms of elec- 
tronic eavesdropping are comparable to 
searches and seizures and should be sub- 
jected to controls similar to those appli- 
cable to other searches and seizures un- 
der the fourth amendment. Basically, 
this requires the supervision of such 
activities by a court with the power to 
issue or deny search warrants. 

My own State of New York has been 
a pioneer in efforts to modernize the 
criminal laws to cope with the problems 
of eavesdropping. This is one area in 
which there has been a huge gap on the 
Federal level. The unrealistic distinc- 
tions of the Court are the direct result 
of Congress’ own neglect of this prob- 
lem which is now fully upon us. 

I am today introducing a comprehen- 
sive Federal eavesdropping bill designed 
to close this gap. I do not contend that 
this bill represents a final solution to the 
problem, but I offer it in an effort to spur 
consideration of the subject. The Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, has compiled ex- 
cellent material on this problem. I hope 
that it will soon be able to give atten- 
tion to specific legislative proposals, such 
as this one I offer today. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill 
to regulate eavesdropping, and I ask that 
it be appropriately referred. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1221), to regulate eaves- 
dropping, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. KEATING, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part I 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding thereto a new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 28—-EAVESDROPPING 
“Sec. 
“570. 
“571. 
“572. 


Definitions. 

Eavesdropping prohibited. 

Possession of eavesdropping 
ments. 

Ex parte order for eavesdropping. 

Admissibility of evidence. 

“575. Exceptions. 

“576. Duty to report violations. 


“§ 570. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘Eavesdropping’ refers to a situation 
in which a person— 

“(a) not a sender or receiver of a tele- 
phone or telegraph communication willfully 
and by means of instrument overhears or 
records a telephone or telegraph communi- 
cation, or aids, authorizes, employs, pro- 
cures or permits another to do so, without 
the consent of either a sender or receiver 
thereof; or 

“(b) not present during a conversation 
or discussion willfully and by means of in- 
strument overhears or records such conver- 
sation or discussion, or aids, authorizes, 
employs, procures or permits another to do 
so, without the consent of the party to such 
conversation or discussion; or 

“(c) who, not a member of a jury, re- 
cords or listens to by means of instrument 
the deliberations of a jury or who aids, 
authorizes, employs, procures or permits an- 
other to do so. 

“(2) ‘Person’ means any individual, part- 
nership, corporation, or association includ- 
ing the subscriber to any telephone or tele- 
graph service involved but excluding any 
law enforcement officer while acting law- 
fully and in his official capacity in the in- 
vestigation, detection, or prosecution of 
crime. 

“(3) ‘Instrument’ means any device, con- 
trivance, machine, or apparatus or part 
thereof designed or used for acoustical de- 
tection including but not limited to wiretap- 
ping equipment, microphones, detecta- 
phones, spike mikes, dictaphones, radio 
transmitters, and recorders. 


“§ 571. Eavesdropping prohibited 

“A person who engages in eavesdropping— 

(1) in the District of Columbia or any 
territory or possession of the United 
States; or 

“(2) for the purpose of aiding or abetting 
or perpetrating any Federal offense; or 

(3) where the conversation, discussion, 
or communication overheard or recorded is 
by wire or radio; or 

“(4) for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation concerning any activity under Fed- 
eral regulation; or 

“(5) where the information overheard or 
recorded is to be transmitted in interstate 
commerce or outside the United States; or 

“(6) where the instrument employed to 
overhear or record the conversation, discus- 
sion, or communication utilizes or involves 
facilities in interstate or foreign commerce, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than One year and a day, 
or both. 


instru- 


“573. 
“574. 
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“$572. Possession of eavesdropping instru- 
ments 

“A person who has in his possession any 
eavesdropping instrument under circum- 
stances evincing an intent to use or employ 
or allow the same to be used or employed 
for unlawful eavesdropping under section 
571 of this chapter, or knowing the same 
to be so used, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than six 
months, or both. 


“$573. Ex parte order for eavesdropping 

“(1) An ex parte order for eavesdropping 
may be issued by any judge of any United 
States Court of Appeals or a United States 
District Court or any judge of the Munici- 
pal Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia or the Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any Commissioner of 
the United States, upon oath or affirmation 
of an authorized agent of any Federal law 
enforcement agency that there is reasonable 
ground to believe that evidence of Federal 
crime may be thus obtained and particularly 
describing the person or persons whose com- 
munications, conversations, or discussions 
are to be overheard or recorded and the pur- 
pose thereof, and, in the case of a telegraphic 
or telephonic communication identifying the 
particular telephone number or telegraph 
line involved. In connection with the issu- 
ance of such an order the judge may examine 
on oath the applicant and any other wit- 
ness he may produce and shall satisfy him- 
self of the existence of reasonable grounds 
for the granting of such application. Any 
such order shall be effective for the time 
specified therein but not for a period of 
more than two months unless extended or 
renewed by the judge who signed and issued 
the original order upon satisfying himself 
that such extension or renewal is in the 
public interest. Any such order together 
with the papers upon which the applica- 
tion was based, shall be delivered to and 
retained by the applicant as authority for 
the eavesdropping authorized therein. A 
true copy of such order shall be retained in 
his possession by the judge issuing the same, 
and, in the event of the denial of an applica- 
tion for such an order, a true copy of the 
papers upon which the application was 
based shall in like manner be retained by 
the judge denying the same. 

“(2) Orders for eavesdropping must be 
obtained before the eavesdropping com- 
mences, except as hereinafter in this sec- 
tion provided. A law enforcement officer 
may eavesdrop without a court order ob- 
tained pursuant to this section only when he 
has reasonable grounds to believe (a) that 
evidence of crime may be chus obtained, 
and (b) that in order to obtain such evi- 
dence time does not permit an application to 
be made for such a court order before such 
eavesdropping must commence. In any 
such case an application for a court order 
pursuant to this section must be made 
within twenty-four hours after such eaves- 
dropping commenced. In computing said 
twenty-four-hour period, legal holidays shall 
not be considered. The application for such 
a court order must contain, in addition to 
the requirements set forth in this section, 
the time when such eavesdropping com- 
menced. If such application is granted, the 
order shall be made effective from the time 
the eavesdropping commenced. If the appli- 
cation is denied, the eavesdropping must 
cease immediately. 

“(3) Except in any trial, hearing, or other 
proceeding, a person who willfully discloses 
to any person, other than a carrier whose 
facilities are involved, or other authorized 
agent of any law enforcement agency, any in- 
formation concerning the application for, 
the granting or denial of orders for eaves- 
dropping, or the identity of the person or 
persons whose communications, conversa- 
tions, or discussions are the subject of an 
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ex parte order granted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both. 

“§ §74. Admissibility of evidence 

“Evidence obtained by any act in violation 
of this chapter, and evidence obtained 
through or resulting from information ob- 
tained by any such act, shall be inadmis- 
sible for any purpose in any civil action, pro- 
ceeding or hearing: Provided, however, That 
any such evidence shall be admissible in 
any disciplinary trial or hearing or any 
administrative action, proceeding or hear- 
ing conducted by or on behalf of any govern- 
mental agency. 

“§ 575. Exceptions 

“(1) Nothing contained in this chap- 
ter shall prohibit eavesdropping by any law 
enforcement officer or agency of any State 
or any political subdivision thereof, or the 
introduction in any court of evidence ob- 
tained by such eavesdropping, where the 
eavesdropping has been authorized by a 
court of such State upon a determination 
that reasonable grounds existed for belief 
that such interception might disclose evi- 
dence of the commission of a crime. 

“(2) There may be introduced in any 
court of the United States evidence relating 
to the existence, contents, substance, pur- 
port, effect, or meaning of any communica- 
tion by wire or radio which has been inter- 
cepted by any law enforcement officer or 
agency of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, where the interception of such com- 
munication was authorized by a court of 
such State and upon a determination that 
reasonable grounds existed for belief that 
such interception might disclose evidence of 
the commission of a crime. 

“(3) Information obtained prior to the 
effective date of this chapter by any author- 
ized agent of any Federal law enforcement 
agency through or as a result of the inter- 
ception of any communication by wire or 
radio upon the express written approval of 
the Attorney General of the United States 
in the course of any investigation of any 
Federal offense shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 605 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 1103) be 
deemed admissible, in evidence in any crim- 
inal proceedings. 

“§ 576. Duty to report violations 

“It shall be the duty of every carrier sub- 
ject to the Communications Act of 1934 
(48 Stat. 1103) to report to the law-en- 
forcement agency having jurisdiction, any 
information coming to his attention with 
regard to violations of this chapter. Any 
willful violation of this section shall be 
punishable by a fine of up to $500.” 

Sec. 2. The proviso contained in section 
605 of the Communications Act of 1934 (48 
Stat. 1103) is amended to read as follows: 
“Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to the interception, receiving, divulging, pub- 
lishing, or utilizing the contents of (a) any 
radio communication broadcast or trans- 
mitted by amateurs or others for the use of 
the general public or relating to ships in 
distress, or (b) any eavesdropping by any 
person in accordance with chapter 28 of title 
18 of the United States Code.” 

Sec. 3. The Communications Act of 1934 
(48 Stat. 1064), as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new section: 

“§ 223. Authorized interceptions 

“All carriers subject to the provisions of 
this chapter are hereby authorized to permit 
eavesdropping by any person in accordance 
with chapter 28 of title 18 of the United 
States Code.” 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this chapter or 
the application of such provision to any cir- 
cumstance shall be held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of this chapter and the ap- 
plicability of such provision to other circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 
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PENSIONS FOR HOLDERS OF CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

introduce a bill to provide that the 

holders of the Gongressional Medal of 

Honor shall receive $100 a month, pay- 

able at any age and regardless of 

whether or not the holder of the medal 
is on active duty. This bill is identical 
to one which I offered in the last Con- 

gress, S. 2422. 

I was most pleased that the House of 
Representatives yesterday approved an 
identical bill, H.R. 845. 

Under the present law, holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor receive 
$10 monthly but only if they are 65 years 
of age or older and have been honorably 
discharged from the service. The bill as 
passed by the House and as introduced 
by me today would increase the monthly 
pension from $10 to $100 and remove the 
age limitation, as well as make such pay- 
ments available to Congressional Medal 
of Honor holders who are still on active 
duty. 

In the last Congress the House passed 
an identical measure and the Senate 
passed the bill but only after modifying 
it so as to be applicable to those who had 
attained the age of 62 and had been 
honorably discharged from the service. 
The differences between the House and 
Senate versions of this bill were not 
resolved in the closing days of the ses- 
sion and so no legislation was finally 
enacted into law. I am hopeful that 
this Congress will pass this legislation 
without modification. 

The House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee has found that in some cases holders 
of our Nation’s highest award are in 
destitute circumstances and several have 
had to go on relief or apply for welfare 
payments. A holder of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor deserves much 
more than this. 

There is no good reason why only 
those men. who have left the service 
should be eligible to receive the monthly 
payments attached to this award. This 
provision should also apply to those men 
who have not only given conspicuous 
service in the past, but who still continue 
to serve. 

Great Britain’s Victoria Cross and the 
French Legion of Honor’s Grand Croix 
both carry more total benefits than the 
American award. In Russia, the holder 
of the highest military award is called 
a hero of the Soviet Union and is given 
free rides on buses and streetcars. Shall 
we value courage less than they? 

The additional cost of this bill would 
be very little. As of December 31, 1960, 
there were only 297 living recipients of 
this highest honor. These payments 
would never become a burden on the 
taxpayer, and in future years a decrease 
in total payments would be expected. 

This is a modest reward for those who 
have served above and beyond the call 
of duty, and should not be unnecessarily 
restricted to afew. Wecan never really 
repay the debt we owe these men, but we 
must try. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1224) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to increase the rate 
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of special pension payable to certain per- 
sons awarded the Medal of Honor, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 





FREEDOM OF CHOICE UNDER THE 
MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
last year the Congress after extensive 
consideration wrote into the Social Se- 
curity Act the so-called Kerr-Mills plan 
to provide Federal grants to the States 
to enable them to establish medical 
assistance programs for older citizens 
who are not recipients of old-age assist- 
ance but whose income and resources 
are insufficient to meet the costs of nec- 
essary medical services. 

I joined in supporting this plan al- 
though I was disappointed that a 
broader program to provide medical care 
for the aged by way of the social secu- 
rity system was not accepted. 

As my colleagues know, the medical 
care plan as offered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and cosponsored by both the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
toy] and myself, would have provided 
hospital and nursing home care plus 
visiting home service in the home to 
those 68 or over covered by social secu- 
rity. Unlike the Kerr-Mills plan, our 
proposal did not require any means test. 
No person would have to prove to the 
establishment of a State board or in- 
spector that he did not have sufficient 
funds to meet his medical needs. Medi- 
cal care would be provided, under the 
Anderson-McCarthy-Humphrey plan, as 
a matter of right—not on the basis of 
charity. 

One of the favorite arguments of those 
who oppose the Forand-type legislation 
is that it is a compulsory program. It 
is argued that it is wrong for the State 
to force wage earners to come under a 
medical care program and to pay an ad- 
ditional tax during their working years 
to finance it. Interestingly enough, de- 
spite the frequency with which we hear 
this argument, I am not aware that any- 
one in the Congress has made a serious 
effort to make the Social Security Act 
into a voluntary program. Apparently 
the Social Security Act has not been con- 
sidered by American wage earners to be 
a burdensome infringement on their 
freedom. As a matter of fact, I am of 
the distinct impression that working men 
and women feel that the social security 
system, rather than restricting their 
freedom, has immeasurably contributed 
to it—freedom from fear of an old age 
spent in poverty and destitution, freedom 
from fear of leaving a wife and children 
without funds to meet the basic necessi- 
ties of life. 

I have been rather amazed that those 
who argue that medical care for the aged 
by way of the social security system is an 
encroachment on individual freedom do 
not express concern over the fact that 
the legislation we passed last year con- 
tains no provision to assure to our older 
citizens that they may be free to choose 
the hospital or nursing home or doctor 
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or pharmacist of their own choice. 
There is nothing in the present law to 
prevent a State from setting up a medi- 
cal care for the aged program requiring 
beneficiaries to go only to certain hospi- 
tals or nursing homes, or to only certain 
physicians or dentists or druggists. 
There is nothing in the act—as a matter 
of fact—which prevents a State if it so 
desires from setting up a system whereby 
older citizens would be required to go 
only to State hospitals, clinics, nursing 
homes, dispensaries, and to doctors em- 
ployed by the State. In fact, the present 
law would permit a complete system of 
socialized medicine. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in so- 
cialized medicine, and I know that no 
Member of this body does. I deplore the 
thought of the Government taking over 
medicine, of it running the system from 
stem to stern, of dictating to people 
what hospital they must go to and what 
doctor they must see and what druggist 
they must get their prescription from. 
But, I repeat, the law we passed last 
year did inadvertently give the States 
such power if they should care to exer- 
cise it. 

I, therefore, send to the desk a bill to 
make it clear that no State can set up 
a@ program of medical assistance for the 
aged which would deny the right to se- 
lect one’s own hospital, nursing home, 
doctor, or druggist. 

My bill makes it clear that if a State 
establishes a medical care for the aged 
program—in accordance with the bill we 
passed last year—it cannot preclude by 
statute or by regulation any eligible 
older person from choosing a licensed 
provider of care and services of his own 
choice. 

My bill would assure that recipients of 
medical assistance for the aged are given 
the same freedom of choice as enjoyed 
by older citizens fortunate enough to be 
able to meet the costs of medical care 
through their own income and resources. 
I believe very strongly that the Govern- 
ment must respect and assure the dig- 
nity of our older citizens—regardless of 
their financial position. The criteria for 
the manner in which the Government 
treats its older citizens should not be 
the length of their purse. 

I would call to my colleagues atten- 
tion the fact that the White House Con- 
ference on Aging passed a resolution en- 
dorsing this freedom of choice concept 
in medical care programs. The text of 
the resolution reads as follows: 

Every governmental program of medical 
assistance for the aged should embody a 
provision granting beneficiaries full freedom 
in choosing a physician, dentist, hospital, 


nursing home, dispenser of prescription 
medications, or other provider of health 
services. 





PRESCRIPTION SERVICES 


My second amendment would substi- 
tute in section 6 of the act, in which are 
enumerated the types of care and serv- 
ices which may be made available by the 
States under the medical assistance for 
the aged program, for the phrase “pre- 
scribed drugs” the phrase “prescription 
services,” and “prescription services” 
would be defined to mean— 

Drugs prescribed by a physician and com- 
pounded or dispensed by an individual li- 
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censed by law to compound or dispense 
prescription drugs. 


The sole purpose of this amendment 
is to make it clear that when a person 
obtains prescribed drugs he is obtaining 
not merely a commodity but the services 
of a highly trained and professional 
pharmacist. 

In other words, Mr. President, my 
amendment would recognize the service 
which the pharmaceutical profession 
renders to society. A pharmacist does 
not merely sell a commodity—rather he 
is performing a service in the preparation 
of drugs as are prescribed by physicians. 
Compounding of such prescribed drugs 
can be done by a pharmacist only after 
he has completed a long and arduous 
course of study at a recognized college of 
pharmacy and only after he has passed a 
rigid examination as required by the 
State before a license is issued to practice 
his profession. 

Pharmacists are understandably proud 
of the professional services they render, 
and, in my judgment, it is only fitting 
that we indicate recognition of such 
services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1225) to amend title I of 
the Social Security Act so as to assure 
freedom of choice of physicians and 
other providers of medical services by 
individuals who are recipients of assist- 
ance under State programs of medical 
assistance for the aged established pur- 
suant to such title, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELAT- 
ING TO EDUCATION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce three bills: to authorize the grant- 
ing of national defense scholarships; to 
amend the National Defense Education 
Act and extend for 5 years certain of its 
provisions; and to increase the college 
housing loan authorization, and ask that 
they be appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, I ask that an an- 
nouncement I have made concerning 
the bills may be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, and that the text of the 
bills may be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing the announcement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the an- 
nouncement and bills will be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The announcement presented by Mr. 
Busu is as follows: 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR BusH 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—U.S. Senator PREs- 
coTtt BusH introduced today a bill author- 
izing the granting of national defense schol- 
arships to winners of competitive examina- 
tions for high school graduates in the several 
States. 

The scholarship bill was included in a 
three-point program designed to improve and 
increase opportunities for higher education 
in America. Other proposals simultaneously 
introduced by the Connecticut Senator called 
for an extension of the college housing pro- 
gram, and for continuation of the National 
Defense Education Act, including the student 
loan program. 
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Senator Busn’s scholarship bill would au- 
thorize appropriations of $25 million in each 
of the 5 fiscal years beginning next July 1 
for the award of 4-year college scholarships 
to high school graduates selected by State 
commissions on a competitive basis. 

Each recipient would receive a certificate 
in recognition of his achievement and a 
minimum of $100 annually, and additional 
sums up to $900 a year would be paid to in- 
dividuals determined to be in need of further 
assistance by the State commissions. 

Under Senator Busn’s proposals, the col- 
lege housing program, under which low-in- 
terest loans are made available for dormi- 
tories and other educational facilities, such 
as cafeterias or student unions, would be ex- 
tended for 8 years. The bill would authorize 
appropriations of $250 million in each year. 

The bill extending the National Defense 
Education Act includes a number of amend- 
ments recommended by a panel of educa- 
tional consultants appointed by former Sec- 
retary Arthur J. Flemming of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A major provision would continue the stu- 
dent loan program for 5 years, and extend 
the present loan forgiveness feature to stu- 
dents who become teachers in parochial and 
other private, nonprofit schools and in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. At present, 
loans are forgiven only for students who be- 
come teachers in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Teachers in parochial and 
other private, nonprofit schools also would 
be made eligible for stipends now awarded 
public school teachers while attending train- 
ing institutes. 


The bills, introduced by Mr. Busu, were 
received, read twice by their titles, re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

S. 1226. A bill to increase the college hous- 
ing loan authorization, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SecTion 1. Section 401(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1950 is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) To obtain funds for loans under 
subsection (a) of this section, the Admin- 
istrator may issue and have outstanding at 
any one time notes and obligations for 
purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
an amount not to exceed $1,675,000,000, 
which amount shall be increased by such 
further amounts as may be specified from 
time to time in appropriation Acts: Provided, 
That such further amounts shall not ex- 
ceed $250,000,000 made available on July 1 of 
each of the years 1961 through 1968, inclu- 
sive: And provided further, That the amount 
outstanding for other educational facilities 
shall not exceed $175,000,000 plus 10 per 
centum of all amounts made available pur- 
suant to this Act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 403 of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “10 per centum” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1214 per centum”’. 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

S. 1227. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order to 
authorize the granting of national defense 
scholarships. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended by inserting after title I a new 
title as follows: 


“TITLE I A—NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
“Appropriations authorized 


“Sec. 111. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
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30, 1962, and for each of the five succeeding 
fiscal years the sum of $25,000,000 for scholar- 
ships to persons who have not previously been 
awarded scholarships under this title and 
who are selected for award of such scholar- 
ships by the State commissions established 
in accordance with section 116 of this title. 
In addition there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for each of the eight succeeding 
fiscal years such sums as are estimated to 
be necessary for making payments to in- 
dividuals who have previously been awarded 
scholarships under this title. Scholarships 
awarded under this title shall be known as 
‘national defense scholarships.’ 


“Amount of scholarships 


“Sec. 112. (a) Persons awarded scholar- 
ships under this title shall be paid $100 dur- 
ing each academic year of the scholarships’ 
duration as provided in section 113, and each 
shall be given an appropriate certificate in 
recognition of his achievement. Any such 
person who is determined by the State com- 
mission, in accordance with the provisions 
of the State plan referred to in section 116 
(a)(3), to need additional financial assist- 
ance to continue his education at an insti- 
tution of higher education, shall be paid 
an additional amount, not to exceed $900, 
during each such year based on his financial 
need, such amount to be determined in ac- 
cordance with such provisions. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall by regula- 
tion, prescribed after consultation with the 
other Federal agency or agencies concerned, 
provide for such adjustment (including, 
where appropriate, total withholding) of 
scholarship payments under this title as 
may be necessary to avoid duplication of edu- 
cational assistance received under programs 
administered by such agencies. 


“Duration of scholarships 


“Sec. 113. The duration of a national de- 
fense scholarship awarded under this title 
shall be a period of time not in excess of 
four academic years, as defined in regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, or, subject to 
regulations of the Commissioner, such 
longer period as is normally required to 
complete the undergraduate curriculum 
which the recipient is pursuing; but in no 
event shall the duration extend beyond the 
completion by the recipient of the work for 
his first bachelor’s degree. Notwithstanding 
the preceding provisions of this section, a 
scholarship awarded under this title shall 
entitle the recipient to payments for such 
period only if the Commissioner finds that 
he (1) devotes essentially full time to edu- 
cational work leading to a bachelor’s degree, 
during the academic year, in attendance at 
an institution of higher education, and (2) 
is maintaining satisfactory proficiency in 
the course of study which he is pursuing, 
according to the regularly prescribed stand- 
ards and practices of the institution which 
he is attending. 


“Selection of recipients of scholarships 


“Sec. 114. (a) An individual shall be 
eligible to compete in any State for a na- 
tional defense scholarship if he (1) is a 
resident of the State; (2) makes application 
in accordance with such rules as the State 
commission for such State may establish; 
and (3) is not, and has not been, enrolled 
in any course of study beyond the second- 
ary school level. 

“(b) From among those competing for na- 
tional defense scholarships for each fiscal 
year, each State commission, within the 
amount allotted to it for scholarships under 
section 115(a), shall select persons who are 
to be awarded such scholarships during 
such year. Each State commission shall 
select persons to be awarded such scholar- 
ships in accordance with objective competi- 
tive tests and other measures of aptitude 
and ability to pursue successfully at an insti- 
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tution of higher education a course of study 
leading to a bachelor’s degree. 

“(c) The Commissioner shall award a na- 
tional defense scholarship to each person 
with respect to whom he receives a certifica- 
tion from a State commission that such 
person— 

(1) has been selected for a national de- 
fense scholarship under the provisions of 
this section, 

(2) has been accepted for enrollment by 
an institution of higher education, and 

(3) (A) holds a certificate of gradua- 
tion, based on completion of the twelfth 
grade, from any secondary school whose 
graduates meet the requirements established 
by the State in which such school is located 
for graduation from secondary schools ac- 
credited by such State, or (B) in the case 
of an individual who does not hold such a 
certificate, is determined by such State com- 
mission to have attained a level of advance- 
ment generally accepted as constituting the 
equivalent of that required for graduation 
from such a secondary school. 


“Allotment of appropriations for scholar- 
ships 

“Sec. 115. The sum appropriated for any 
fiscal year pursuant to the first sentence of 
section 111 shall be allotted by the Commis- 
sioner among the States as follows: Each 
State shall be allotted an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the aggregate sum 
being allotted as the number of secondary 
school graduates in such State bears to the 
total number of secondary school graduates 
in all States during the most recent school 
year for which reliable figures are available. 


“State scholarship commissions; State plans 


“Sec. 116. (a) Any State desiring to par- 
ticipate in the scholarship program under 
this title may do so by establishing a State 
commission on scholarships, or by designat- 
ing an existing agency of the State to serve 
as the State commission on scholarships, 
and by submitting to the Commissioner, 
through such commission, a State plan which 
meets the requirements of section 1004(a) 
and— 

“(1) provides for the determination, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
114, of eligibility to compete for national 
defense scholarships, for the selection, in 
accordance with such provisions, of persons 
to be awarded such scholarships out of the 
State’s allotment, and for certification of 
such persons to the Commissioner; and 

“(2) provides (A) for the annual deter- 
mination of the additional amounts to be 
awarded persons in need thereof under sec- 
tion 102 in accordance with standards, pro- 
cedures, and criteria established by the State 
commission, which the Commissioner finds 
provide reasonable assurance (i) that the 
additional amount will be based on the 
individual’s need for financial assistance to 
continue his education at an institution of 
higher education, such need to be determined 
without regard to tuition, fees, and other 
expenses of attendance at the institution of 
higher education chosen by the individual, 
and (ii) that the maximum additional 
amount allowable under the plan shall be 
$900, and (B) for the annual certification, 
of each such additional amount and the per- 
son to whom it is to be paid, to the Com- 
missioner. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan which complies with the condi- 
tions specified in subsection (a). 


“Payments to institutions of higher 
education 


“Sec. 117. The Commissioner shall make 
payments to each institution of higher edu- 
cation in the States on account of the at- 
tendance at such institution of each person 
who has a national defense scholarship. 
Such payments shall be made at the rate of 
$350 per academic year for each academic 
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year or portion thereof of attendance by such 
person within the duration of such scholar- 
ship. 


“Administrative expenses of State 
commissions 


“Sec. 118. The Commissioner shall pay to 
each State one-half the amount he deter- 
mines to be necessary for the proper and 
efficient administration of the State plan 
(including expenses which the Commissioner 
determines were necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the State plan approved under this 
title, and expenses in contracting for the 
services of public or private merit or aptitude 
testing organizations which are approved by 
the Commissioner) .” 

Sec. 2. Section 1004(a)(1) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
inserting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “or in 
the case of a plan submitted under title I A, 
that the State commission on scholarships 
will be the sole agency for administering 
the plan.” 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

S. 1228. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order to ex- 
tend for 5 years the assistance provided un- 
der the provisions of such act, and to make 
certain changes in such provisions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “National Defense Edu- 
cation Act Amendments of 1960”, 

Sec. 2. Title II of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Act”) is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 201, strike out “and such 
sums for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963” 
and insert in lieu thereof “and each of the 
five succeeding fiscal years, and such sums 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968”, and 
strike out “July 1, 1962” and insert in lieu 
thereof “July 1, 1967”; 

(2) In section 202 strike out “1962” wher- 
ever appearing therein and insert in lieu 
thereof “1967”; 

(3) In section 203(b) strike out “$250,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$500,000”; 

(4) In section 205(b) (3) strike out “pub- 
lic elementary or secondary school in a 
State” and insert in lieu thereof “public or 
other nonprofit elementary or secondary 
school in a State or in an institution of 
higher education”; and 

(5) In section 206 strike out “1966” 
wherever appearing therein and insert in lieu 
thereof “1971”. 

Src. 3. Title III of the Act is amended as 
follows: 

(1) In the title after “mathematics,” in- 
sert “history, English,”’; 

(2) In section 301 strike out “three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years” wherever appearing 
therein and insert in lieu thereof “eight 
succeeding fiscal years”; 

(3) In section 301, 303(a) (1), and 303(a) 
(5) after “mathematics,” insert “history, 
English,”; 

(4) In section 302(a)(2) strike out the 
last two sentences and insert in lieu thereof 
“The allotment ratios shall be promulgated 
by the Commissioner as soon as possible 
after enactment of this Act, again between 
July 1 and August 31 of the year 1959, again 
between July 1 and August 31 of the year 
1961, again between July 1 and August 31 
of the year 1963, and again between July 1 
and August 31 of the year 1965, on the 
basis of the average of the incomes per child 
of school age for the States and for the 
United States for the three most recent con- 
secutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. The first such promulgation shall 
be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years 
in the period beginning July 1, 1958, and 
ending June 30, 1960, the second shall be 
conclusive for each of the two fiscal years 
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in the period beginning July 1, 1960, and 
ending June 30, 1962, the third shall be con- 
clusive for each of the two fiscal years in the 
period beginning July 1, 1962, and ending 
June 30, 1964, the fourth shall be conclusive 
for each of the two fiscal years in the period 
beginning July 1, 1964, and ending June 30, 
1966, and the fifth shall be conclusive for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967.”; 

(5) In section 304(b) strike out “two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years” and insert in lieu 
thereof “seven succeeding fiscal years”; 

(6) In section 305 (a) after the period 
at the end thereof insert “any amount from 
the allotment of any State or States not 
committed, prior to such date in the fiscal 
year as is established by the Commissioner, 
for loan under the provisions of this section 
shall be reallotted under such provisions 
among the remaining States.”; and 

(7) In section 305(b)(3) strike out 
“month” and inseri in lieu thereof “fiscal 
year”. 

Sec. 4. Title IV of the Act is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Strike out section 402 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“NUMBER OF FELLOWSHIPS 


“Sec. 402. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to award one thousand fellowships un- 
der the provision of this title, during each 
of the three succeeding fiscal years in the 
period ending June 30, 1962, he is authorized 
to award one thousand five hundred such 
fellowships, and during each of the five suc- 
ceeding fiscal years he is authorized to award 
three thousand such fellowships. Such fel- 
lowships shall be for periods of study not in 
excess of three academic years, except that 
five hundred of such fellowships awarded in 
each of such five succeeding fiscal years shall 
be for periods of study not in excess of one 
academic year needed to complete the re- 
quirements for a doctoral degree. In the 
case of any such fellowship not used for the 
full time for which it was awarded, the Com- 
missioner may re-award such fellowship for 
the period of time not used.”; and 

(2) Strike out subsection (b) of section 
404 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) In addition to the amounts paid to 
persons pursuant to subsection (a) the Com- 
missioner shall make payments to the insti- 
tution of higher education at which each 
such person is pursuing his course of study. 
Such payments shall be made at the rate of 
$2,500 per academic year for each academic 
year or portion thereof of attendance by such 
person within the duration of such fellow- 
ship.” 

Sec. 5. Title V of the Act is amended as 
foliows: 

(1) In section 501 after “succeeding fiscal 
years” insert “in the period ending June 30, 
1962, and $20,000,000 for each of the five 
succeeding fiscal years”; 

(2) In section 504 strike out “two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years” and insert in lieu there- 
of “seven succeeding fiscal years”, and strike 
out “three succeeding fiscal years” and insert 
in lieu thereof “eight succeeding fiscal 
years”; and 

(3) In section 511 strike out “three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years” and insert in lieu there- 
of “eight succeeding fiscal years”, and insert 
“or other nonprofit” after “public”. 

Src. 6. Title VI of the Act is amended as 
follows: 

(1) In section 601 strike out “1962” wher- 
ever appearing therein and insert in lieu 
thereof “1967”; and 

(2) Strike out section 611 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 611. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $7,250,000 for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1959, and each of the eight 
succeeding fiscal years, to enable the Com- 
missioner to arrange, through contracts with 
institutions of higher education, for the op- 
eration by them of short-term or regular 
session institutes for advance training, par- 
ticularly in the use of new teaching meth- 
ods and instructional materials, for indi- 
viduals who are engaged in or preparing to 
engage in the teaching, or supervising or 
training teachers, of any modern language 
in elementary or secondary schools or any 
modern foreign language in institutions of 
higher education. Each individual (engaged, 
or preparing to engage, in such teaching, or 
such supervising or training of teachers, in 
a public or other nonprofit elementary or 
secondary school or in an institution of 
higher education) who attends an institute 
operated under the provisions of this part 
shall be eligible (after application therefor) 
to receive a stipend at the rate of $75 per 
week for the period of his attendance at 
such institute, and each such individual 
with one or more dependents shall receive 
an additional stipend at the rate of $15 per 
week for each such dependent for the period 
of such attendance.” 

Sec. 7. Title VII of the Act is amended by 
striking out in section 763 “and the sum of 
$5,000,000 for each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the sum of $5,000,000 for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years in the period ending 
June 30, 1962, and the sum of $10,000,000 
for each of the five succeeding fiscal years”’. 

Sec. 8. (a) Title VIII of the Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new section 
as follows: 

“VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDY 

“Sec. 803. The Secretary shall appoint an 
Advisory Committee on Vocational Educa- 
tion composed of such number of experts in 
such fields as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate for the purposes of this section. Such 
committee shall make a full and complete 
investigation and study of the Federal laws 
with respect to vocational education and the 
manpower needs of the United States in the 
years ahead for the purpose of determining 
what changes should be made in such laws 
in order to prepare for such needs. The 
committee shall report the results of its 
investigation and study, including recom- 
mendations for necessary legislation, to the 
Secretary and the Congress as soon as prac- 
ticable. The provisions of the last sentence 
of section 1002 and the provisions of section 
1008 of this Act shall apply to the members 
of such committee.” 

(b) Section 301 of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946 (20 U.S.C. 1l5aaa) is amended 
by striking out “three succeeding fiscal 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “eight 
succeeding fiscal years”. 

Sec. 9. Title X of the Act is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Strike out section 1001(f) and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(f) No part of any funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available for expenditure 
under authority of this Act shall be used 
to make payments or loans to any individual 
unless such individual has taken and sub- 
scribed to an oath or affirmation in the 
following form: ‘I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the United States of America and 
will support and defend the Constitution 
and laws of the United States against all its 
enemies, foreign and domestic.’”; and 

(2) In section 1009(a) strike out “three 
succeeding fiscal years” and insert in lieu 
thereof “eight succeeding fiscal years”. 

Sec. 10. The amendments made by this 
Act shall be effective after June 30, 1962. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
FUND FOR FISHERY RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS AND FISHERIES RE- 
HABILITATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECTS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill in which I am joined in cosponsor- 
ship by the distinguished Senators from 
Washington [Mr. MaGnuson and Mr. 
JACKSON], the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Oregon 
{Mrs. NEUBERGER], the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone}, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTon], the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Lonc], the distinguished Senators from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case and Mr. WIi1- 
trams], the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bratt], the distinguished 
Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE and Mr. PELL], the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina I[Mr. 
Ervin], the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. ENncte], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MUSKIE]. 

This bill is designed to provide addi- 
tional Federal assistance to the States 
for rehabilitation and development of 
our depleted fishery resources. Our 
plan for this program of Federal aid 
would provide for allocation directly to 
State fisheries agencies by the Secretary 
of the Interior of a portion of the funds 
collected as tariffs on imported fish and 
fishery products. As will be recalled, 
this source of funds is the same as that 
from which funds are drawn for research 
by the Secretary of the Interior under 
terms of the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 
enacted in 1954. The bill introduced to- 
day would provide for the same propor- 
tion of funds derived from duties on 
imports to be applied to the purposes set 
forth as is required under terms of the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act; namely, 30 
percent of gross receipts. 

At the last session of Congress, I intro- 
duced the bill, S, 3658, for the same pur- 
pose, which would have doubled the 
amount of funds transferred to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under terms of the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, thus providing 
an additional amount of money to be 
used for the rehabilitation of the de- 
pleted salmon fishery resources of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
the text of the statement I made on the 
floor of the Senate on the occasion of my 
introduction of S. 3658 on June 10, 1960. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. I have broadened 
the scope of the bill to include all types 
of fisheries, and have not limited its 
scope to salmon fisheries, in view of the 
request now pending for a $3 million 
crash research program for salmon 
fisheries. 

The legislation I have introduced to- 
day would allow a more direct attack on 
the problem of declining fishery resources 
than is possible under the existing legis- 
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lation for the following reasons: First, 
the funds to be used would be allocated 
directly to State agenices having im- 
mediate responsibility for management 
of fishery resources and, second, the pur- 
pose for which the funds are to be used 
is specifically that of fisheries research 
and development. While the program 
of research and development now carried 
on under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act is 
undoubtedly beneficial, it is apparent 
that this program has not met the real 
problems of depletion of fishery resources 
which are evident to the States. It has 
long been apparent in Alaska, as in other 
States, that best results in fishery man- 
agement can be achieved by agencies of 
the State acquainted with local situa- 
tions and unique characteristics of the 
area. The Department of the Interior 
cannot apply the expertise with respect 
to specific locations where trouble with 
fishery resources occurs that is available 
from local officials in day-to-day con- 
tact with the problems this legislation is 
designed to solve. 

The program here advocated would 
allow local control of local programs, and 
would be directed specifically to the kind 
of programs of research and rehabilita- 
tion needed in the areas concerned. 

As the agricultural products for which 
vast sums of money have been expended 
by the Federal Government to improve 
and manage are magnificent resources 
of the land, the fish represent a great 
resource of the sea. These resources of 
our waterways certainly deserve consid- 
eration in their management at least 
equivalent with that given by the Federal 
Government to our resources of the land. 
The fishery resources of the United 
States represent great and important 
wealth which it is our duty to conserve 
and manage with utmost wisdom. It is 
for this purpose that I have introduced 
this bill. It is also quite appropriate 
that the funds for this fisheries restora- 
tion and development program is derived 
from tariffs on fish products imports 
since to a great extent those imports are 
finding markets in this country because 
of our aeglect of our own fisheries re- 
sources. 

As for Alaska, there was a time when 
the Alaska fishery resources were per- 
haps the greatest in the Nation, a treas- 
ure of the entire United States, to be 
conserved and husbanded for the coun- 
try’s welfare. 

But throughout the years of territorial 
status this wealth was carelessly flung 
away through incredibly poor manage- 
ment on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to which Alaska was a fiefdom of 
the Department of the Interior. 

Alaskans understood the plight of their 
great fisheries better than those who 
administered the territory. Time after 
time the territorial legislature adopted 
memorials. Time after time the people 
of Alaska addressed congressional com- 
mittees. Time after’ time their vote- 
less delegates in Congress spoke out the 
plain facts that Alaska fisheries were 
declining, and prescribed specific rem- 
edies, which the fishermen themselves 
knew were needed, even if the bureau- 
crats did not. 
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The Alaskan prophecy that failure to 
act would result in disaster was fully 
borne out. 

In 1953, when the Alaska salmon pack 
fell to its lowest point in 32 years—less 
than 3 million cases, as compared with 
earlier years’ harvest of packs as high as 
8 million cases—President Eisenhower 
officially declared Alaska to be a “disas- 
ter area.” While this designation 
brought Alaska fisheries into the same 
class with areas destroyed by earthquake, 
hurricanes, and floods, all acts of God, 
the natural disaster in Alaska was, in 
reality, an act of man in failing to act in 
time. 

As I remarked at the time S. 3658 was 
introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress, it is only fitting that the Federal 
Government assume its rightful respon- 
sibility for rehabilitation of the Nation’s 
fishery resources when it is remembered 
that large sums of Federal funds have 
gone into the restoration and rehabilita- 
tion of the fishing resources of numerous 
foreign countries as recipients of foreign 
aid programs. Last session I recounted 
that $11,759,064 had been expended by 
the United States on improving fisheries 
of 19 other countries. Now that infor- 
mation is available for expenditures in 
1960, I find that another $2,231,000 has 
been distributed for this purpose by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion to 12 countries, including Spain, 
which is a new beneficiary of the pro- 
gram. If we have spent some $14 million 
to rehabilitate and promote the fisheries 
of 19 foreign countries and are continu- 
ing this course, it would seem incontro- 
vertible that we should at least appro- 
priate approximately one-third of that 
amount to restore our own fisheries and 
invest such amount annually until resto- 
ration has been accomplished. 

The following is the list of countries, 
and expenditures made, during the 1960 
fiscal year by the International Coop- 
eration Administration for fishery re- 
habilitation and development: 

Agriculture and natural resources 
Fiscal year 1960 


Far East: amount 
Cambodia: fisheries conserva- 
I i. cect een $31, 000 
China, Republic of: fisheries 
development............... 26, 000 
Indonesia: Expansion and 
modernization of marine and 
inland fisheries_........... 77, 000 
Korea: Fisheries development 
(typhoon rehabilitation)... 1,451,000 
Vietnam: Fisheries develop- 
WINN Gd cannndngtdocsncos 409, 000 
Near East and south Asia: 
India: Expansion «nd modern- 
ization of marine and in- 
land fisheries.............. 40, 000 
Pakistan: 
Fisheries development___---. 44, 000 
Reobligation—fisheries de- 
SPC ONG a sctisinscncnciten deniidarenescoes 30, 000 
Africa: 
Liberia: Fresh water fisheries_ 38, 000 
Somali Republic: Fisheries 
BENE RIP UR CNEIUED se con. an 5a gg ciggace 61, 000 
Tunisia: Aid to commercial 
BR alee inh andede ene cs emits ag a i igee 18, 000 
Europe: 
Spain: Inland fishing._..-... 2, 000 
Latin America: 
British Guiana: Fisheries_--.- 4, 000 
MOU oc Uhiacboawneacsak 12, 231, 000 
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It is my hope that the Congress will 
enact the legislation I have introduced 
as soon as possible. In Alaska, as in 
other States, there is an urgent need 
for the relief that would come from the 
availability to the States of increased 
Federal funds to be applied to the re- 
search that can be undertaken by quali- 
fied scientists, and to the execution of 
projects to augment supplies of fish. 
To underscore the serious nature of the 
problem with which Alaska is con- 
fronted, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp, Senate 
Joint Memorial 2 of the Alaska State 
Legislature, calling upon the Congress 
for appropriation of sufficient funds to 
undertake the program that is needed, 
and a letter I have received from Mr. 
P. S. Ganty, president of the Pelican 
Cold Storage Co. of Seattle, describing 
the critical decline in supplies of salmon 
at Pelican and Sitka, Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
bill printed in the Recorp, and to have 
it lie on the desk until the close of busi- 
ness this coming Friday, March 10, so 
that additional Senators desiring to join 
as cosponsors may do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Alaska, and the bill and other mat- 
ters will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1230) to amend the Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy Act so as to establish 
an additional fund for fishery research 
programs and fisheries rehabilitation 
and development projects, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. GRUENING 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to authorize the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation to 
purchase and distribute surplus products of 
the fishing industry,” approved August 11, 
1939, as amended (15 U.S.C., sec. 718c-3), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Src. 3. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall transfer to the Secretary of the In- 
terior each fiscal year, beginning with the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1961, from 
moneys made available to carry out the pro- 
visions of section 32 of the Act approved 
August 24, 1935, an amount equal to 30 per 
centum of the gross receipts from the duties 
collected under the customs laws on fishery 
products (including fish, shellfish, mollusks, 
crustacea, acquatic plants and animals, and 
any products thereof, including processed 
and manufactured products), which shall 
be maintained in a fund separate from that 
created by section 2 of this Act. 

“(b) Funds made available under sub- 
section (a) of this section shall annually 
be apportioned by the Secretary of the In- 
terior among those States having commer- 
cial fisheries subject to their regulation on 
a percentage basis determined by the ratio 
which the average of the value of raw fish 
landed within each State (regardless where 
caught) for the three most recent consecu- 
tive years for which satisfactory data are 
available from the Department of the In- 
terior plus the average of the value to the 
manufacturer of manufactured and proc- 
essed fishery merchandise manufactured 
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within each State for the three most recent 
consecutive years for which satisfactory 
data are available from the Department of 
the Interior bears to the total average value 
of all such raw fish landed and fishery 
merchandise manufactured within all par- 
ticipating States for the three most recent 
years for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of the Interior. 

“(c) Funds apportioned pursuant to sub- 
section (b) of this section shall be paid in 
accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (f) of this section to State agencies au- 
thorized to regulate commercial fisheries in 
their respective States for expenditure, 
either directly or through arrangements 
with other State and local public or private 
nonprofit agencies, organizations or in- 
stitutions of higher learning, on fisheries 
research programs and fisheries rehabilita- 
tion and development projects approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior shall approve 
any such program or project which he finds 
has a reasonable expectation of making a 
contribution to the advancement of fisheries 
research or to the rehabilitation and de- 
velopment of the State's fisheries resources: 
Provided further, That funds granted under 
this section shall not be used to supplant 
State and local funds heretofore made avail- 
able for the same purposes. 

“(d) The amount of any apportionment 
to a State under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion for any fiscal year remaining unpaid to 
such State at the end of such fiscal year 
shall be available for payment to such State 
under subsection (f) of this section until 
the end of the second succeeding fiscal year. 
No payment to a State under subsection (f) 
of this section shall be made out of its ap- 
portionment for any fiscal year until its ap- 
portionment for the preceding fiscal year has 
been exhausted or has ceased to be available. 

“(e) The State agency specified in sub- 
section (c) of this section shall make such 
reports, in such form and containing such 
information, as the Secretary of the Interior 
may from time to time require and comply 
with such provisions as he may from time 
to time find necessary to assure the correct- 
ness and verification of such reports. 

“(f) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
from time to time certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the amounts to be paid to 
the States from the apportionments avail- 
able under subsection (b) of this section 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
through the Fiscal Service of the Treasury 
Department and prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office, make pay- 
ment of such amounts from such apportion- 
ments at the time or times specified by the 
Secretary. 

“(g) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to make such rules and prescribe 
such procedures as may be reasonable and 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section.” 


The statement, joint memorial, and 
letter presented by Mr. GRUENING is aS 
follows: 


RESTORATION OF THE PaciIric SALMON 
FISHERY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would provide for the rehabilitation 
of the salmon fishing resources of the Pacific 
Northwest, particularly those in Alaska. 

I offer this bill on behalf of myself and the 
two Senators from the State of Washington, 
Mr. MaGNUSON and Mr. Jackson, the two 
Senators from the State of Oregon, Mr. MorsE 
and Mr. Lusk, and the junior Senator from 
the State of California, Mr. ENGLE. 

The depletion of the salmon fishing re- 
sources in Alaska is a prime example of how, 
over the years, the Federal Government, both 
through acts of commission and of omis- 
sion, has wantonly permitted the ruin of 
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what was once one of the Nation’s most 
valuable natural resources, and the Nation’s 
greatest single fishery resource. 

Had it not been for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s neglecting and permitting the abuse 
of the salmon fisheries resources of Alaska, 
they would today constitute a great and rich 
heritage for this and future generations. 

Almost three-quarters of a century ago, 
the prophecy was made by one well versed 
in the subject—Mr, Tarlton H. Bean of the 
U.S. Fish Commission—that without proper 
conservation measures on the part of the 
Federal Government—trustee for the Alaska 
salmon resource—its plight in future years 
would be sad indeed. 

In a report issued in 1889, Mr. Bean made 
the following prophecy: 

“Whether these [Alaskan] fisheries shall 
continue to furnish the opportunity for 
profitable enterprise and investment de- 
pends upon the policy to be inaugurated 
and maintained by the Government. Un- 
der judicious regulation and restraint these 
fisheries may be made a continuing source 
of wealth to the inhabitants of the territory 
and an important food resource to the Na- 
tion; without such regulation and restraint 
we shall have repeated in Alaska rivers the 
story of the Sacramento and the Colum- 
bia, and the destruction of Alaska will be 
more rapid because of the small size of the 
rivers and the ease with which salmon can 
be prevented from ascending them. For a 
few years there will be wanton waste of that 
marvelous abundance, which the fisher- 
men—concerned only for immediate profit 
and utterly improvident of the future—de- 
clare to be inexhaustible. The season of 
prosperity will be followed by a rapid de- 
cline in the value and production of these 
fisheries, and a point will be eventually 
reached where the salmon canning industry 
will be no longer profitable.” 

Unfortunately for Alaska—and unfortu- 
nately for the rest of the United States, as 
well—Mr. Bean’s prophecy was an accurate 
one. It has been tragically fulfilled. 

What followed were years of sordid double- 
dealing on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment which played the game of the absen- 
tee salmon canners with the result that the 
Alaska fishing resources—once so rich and 
plentiful—were despoiled, and the wealth 
they represented drained out of the then ter- 
ritory and used, not for its orderly develop- 
ment, but rather for its further exploitation 
and the enhancement of the capital of other 
areas of the Nation. 

It is not easy, Mr. President, to stand here 
on the floor of the Senate and speak thus of 
our Government—to indict it, so to speak, 
for having participated actively and deliber- 
ately in bringing to the very point of disaster 
the Alaska fishing resources entrusted to its 
care, preservation, and development. 

But this is a nonpartisan indictment, Mr. 
President. 

It applies equally to Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations and to Democratic 
and Republican dominated Congresses. All 
must share alike the blame for what has 
happened. 

For the facts cannot be disproved—they 
are no secret—they are writen in bold script 
in the record since 1889 when Mr. Bean 
warned that the road ahead could lead to 
plenty or to poverty, depending upon how 
true to its trust the Federal Government re- 
mained. 

For the fact is, Mr. President, that, with 
respect to Alaska fisheries, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, regardless of what administration 
was in power, was shamefully false to its 
trust and did not act in the public interest. 

Through the years, until January 1 of this 
year, Alaska, both as a territory and for 1 
year as a State, was bound hand and foot 
by the Federal Government. The absentee 
interests had prevailed on the 62d Congress 
back in 1912 and over the protests of Alaska’s 
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voteless Delegate, James Wickersham, to deny 
the territory of Alaska the right to manage 
its fisheries resouce. No other territory had 
suffered this discrimination. Alaska was 
thereby rendered helpless to take any move 
to preserve and protect, in a meaningful way, 
its own fishery resource. That duty and re- 
sponsibility was, by act of Congress, vested 
in the Federal Government, its agency at that 
time being the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Because it offers an interesting—and 
tragic—case history of how our Federal Gov- 
ernment betrayed a sacred trust, let me trace 
briefly the facts relating to the decline, to 
the point of disaster, of the Alaska salmon 
fisheries. 

With the discovery of the great commer- 
cial value of the Alaska salmon resources 
and the establishment of the first canneries 
there in 1878, the extension and expansion 
into Alaska of the northwestern salmon en- 
trepreneurs followed. By 1928, Alaska had 
become the world’s principal salmon pro- 
ducer; its salmon fisheries were surpassing 
mining as Alaska’s major industry, repre- 
senting there the largest investment of capi- 
tal, the biggest annual financial yield, the 
greatest employment, direct and indirect, of 
labor, the largest single source of territorial 
revenue, and the dominant factor in Alaska’s 
political, economic, and social life. 

Thus, in less than a quarter of a century 
Alaska’s salmon pack rose from almost 1.9 
million cases in 1905 to over 6 million cases 
in 1928—an increase of 300 percent in 23 
years. 

But this increase was obtained at the sacri- 
fice of sound conservation measures. It was 
obtained principally through the use of fish- 
traps, a costly structure anchored or moored 
in the path of the salmon returning to their 
spawning beds, a mechanism highly efficient 
in catching fish but likewise highly destruc- 
tive. Alaskans never ceased to protest 
against its use. But in vain. 

Now the conservation of salmon has al- 
ways been presumed of basic concern to all 
interested parties—fishermen, canners, the 
public and the governments, both Federal 
and territorial. The essence of conserva- 
tion—it has universally been assumed—has 
been in permitting an adequate escapement, 
that is, allowing salmon to get back to the 
spawning grounds in numbers sufficient to 
insure an adequate reproduction of their 
species and to perpetuate the supply of that 
stream or lake. 

But with the Federal Government indif- 
ferent and, at times, even hostile, with the 
territorial government prevented from act- 
ing, with the majority of fishermen and can- 
ners coming from “outside” and interested in 
immediate profits and indifferent to the de- 
struction caused, conservation measures in 
Alaska were either totally lacking or totally 
inadequate. 

In the beginning, in Alaska, conservation 
was totally ignored. Finally, on March 2, 
1889—on the next to the last day of the 
50th Congress—legislation was passed pro- 
hibiting the erection of obstruction which 
would impede the ascent of salmon into their 
spawning beds in streams and lakes. 

But, setting a pattern that was to be re- 
peated often in the years ahead, Congress 
appropriated no funds to enforce the law. 

At that time, the Alaska salmon pack al- 
ready far surpassed the other Pacific coast 
salmon fisheries combined, with 719,196 
against a total of 477,659 for the California, 
Oregon, and Washington canners. 

Seven years later, in 1896, and again in 
1906 attempts were made to strengthen 
conservation measures through the enact- 
ment of additional legislation. But again 
little in the way of enforcement machinery 
was provided. Only three inspectors were 
authorized. With the best of intentions, 


three inspectors could scarcely, in the few 
weeks of the fishing season, discover viola- 
tions and report on conditions requiring 
correction in an area one-third the size of 
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the United States and containing hundreds 
of salmon streams. 

For 18 years efforts were made to obtain 
needed conservation legislation. As Alaska’s 
able Delegate Wickersham correctly summed 
up the end results of those efforts: 

“All Alaska gets is a volume of hearings 
and never any laws for protection.” 

Efforts, during those years, to secure the 
enactment of meaningful conservation leg- 
islation ran into strong opposition from two 
sources. 

In the first place, the absentee canners 
objected to any attempt to curb their un- 
restricted fishing practices and were deter- 
mined that any legislation passed would rec- 
ognize and perpetuate their right to exploit 
the Alaska salmon fisheries. 

As Delegate Wickersham stated during 
hearings in 1912 on one of the bills which, 
through the years were introduced in each 
Congress without tangible results, his objec- 
tion to the testimony on behalf of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association of San Francisco 
was that: 

“It exhibits as plainly as the English 
language can be made to exhibit it their 
(the Alaska Packers’ Association’s) desire to 
ges everythjng they can out of Alaska and 
give absolutely nothing in return. They re- 
sent the suggestion that Alaska or the peo- 
ple of Alaska have any right or interest in the 
salmon or the fisheries of that country. 
They are nonresidents themselves, they do 
nothing toward the upbuilding of the terri- 
tory, and they resent it when it is suggested 
that they pay some little portion of the tax 
for the building of roads or the develop- 
ment of the country.” 

The other obstacle encountered by con- 
servation legislation was the Federal agency 
entrusted with the responsibility for Alaska 
fisheries. Like any bureaucracy, it resisted 
any attempts to curb its powers or to give 
direction to its actions. 

Both the absentee fishing interests and the 
Federal agency, all through the years were 
united on one major objective: both deter- 
mined to keep the territory from regulating 
and controlling its own fisheries. And they 
were successful. 

Meanwhile during the years since the en- 
actment of the 1906 legislation, salmon fish- 
ing in Alaska continued at an accelerated 
rate and by the end of the second decade in 
1920 depletion was evident—so evident in 
fact that it was generally admitted. 

Finally, after much pulling and hauling, 
Congress, in 1924, passed the White Act, 
which was widely considered a milestone in 
the long effort to perpetuate Alaska’s salmon 
fisheries. 

But as Alaska had learned through bitter 
experience over the years—passing conserva- 
tion legislation was one thing; appropriating 
sufficient funds to enforce the legislation and 
having Federal officials with the will to en- 
force sound conservation practices were still 
other things. 

The nearly third of a century which fol- 
lowed the passage of the White Act was un- 
cannily repetitive of what had gone before. 

There were the repeated assurances by the 
two controlling powers—Federal and indus- 
try officials—that the resource was now 
amply protected. 

There was, paradoxically, the chronic and 
well-justified complaint by the regulatory 
Officials, concurred in by industry spokes- 
men and admitted by congressional author- 
ity, that Congress, despite increased appro- 
priations, was providing insufficiently to 
conserve the resource. 

The bane of Alaska conservation of salm- 
on fisheries continued to be the fishtrap. 
Repeated efforts to curb or do away with 
their use entirely met with stiff and success- 
ful opposition from the large absentee can- 
ners both in the Halls of the Congress and of 
the territorial legislature. And the Federal 
regulatory agency went along with the in- 
dustry. Indeed, instead of regulating the in- 
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dustry, the Federal agency was in fact 
regulated by it. 

And this despite the valiant efforts of 
Alaska’s voteless Delegates, including those 
of my able and distinguished colleague, Mr. 
BarTLETT, for 14 years Alaska’s Delegate. 

And this despite the unceasing memorials 
by the territorial legislature to the Congress 
protesting against the continued unbridled 
use of fishtraps in Alaska waters. 

And this despite a referendum taken in 
October 1948, showing the people of Alaska 
as being overwhelmingly opposed to fish- 
traps—19,712 to 2,624. 

Meanwhile, what was the state of salmon 
fishing in Alaska while the Federal officials 
and the cannery interests locked arms in 
opposition to effective conservation? 

The fisheries were declining. 

One salmon pack was 8,454,948 cases in 
1936. By 1941 it has dropped to 6,906,503 
cases. Then it went into a steady, continu- 
ing decline—5,089,109 cases in 1942, 5,396,509 
cases in 1943, 4,877,796 cases in 1944, 4,341,- 
120 cases in 1945, 3,971,109 cases in 1946, 
4,302,466 cases in 1947, 4,010,612 cases in 
1948, 4,391,051 cases in 1949, 3,272,643 cases 
in 1950, 3,484,468 cases in 1951, 3,574,128 
cases in 1952, 2,925,570 cases in 1953, 3,207,- 
154 cases in 1954, 2,457,969 cases in 1955, 
2,950,354 cases in 1956, 2,441,894 cases in 
1957, 2,948,371 cases in 1958, until finally— 
in 1959—we reach a low water mark of 
1,600,000 cases—a decline of 6,854,948 cases 
in 24 years or a decline in that period of 
81 percent. It is the smallest pack in 60 
years. 

Why have the fisheries declined in the 
face of the apparent guarantees of the White 
Act against their destruction? 

There are several reasons for this de- 
cline. 

In the first place, the Federal Government 
had never appropriated sufficiently to safe- 
guard the resource. 

In the second place, the regulatory serv- 
ices were often in the dark as to what 
to do to conserve the salmon. The fault 
was by no means wholly theirs. Denied 
funds even for proper enforcement, Con- 
gress had never supplied the means for re- 
search which over the years would have ac- 
cumulated a body of needed knowledge. 

In the third place, the regulatory deci- 
sions were by and large never freely made 
by the regulatory agencies. The successful 
pressures exerted on the Federal agencies 
charged with conservation responsibilities 
were tremendous, stemming from the short- 
sightedness of the industry they were sup- 
posed to be regulating, but which through 
the years imposed its will on the regulatory 
agency. 

In the fourth place, the fishermen them- 
selves, in desperation because of the increas- 
ing monopolization of the fishing ground by 
untouchable and unassailable powers and 
their decreasing opportunity to make a live- 
lihood has tended to become breakers of 
laws—laws which they considered pro- 
foundly unjust. 

Thus as statehood came to Alaska, it found 
that through mismanagement by the suc- 
cessive agencies of the Federal Government 
entrusted with the regulatory responsibility 
and the avarice of the industry, Alaska’s 
salmon fisheries were steadily depleted— 
unlike the fisheries of British Columbia, 
Washington, and Oregon, the governments 
of which were not rendered helpless by their 
Federal Government from taking needed con- 
servation measures during the years. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a table showing the steady decrease 
in recent years of the Alaska salmon pack. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McGee in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, even after 
statehood had been achieved, the very act 
of statehood contained an act of discrimina- 
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tion against the new State with respect to 
its fisheries. For 1 year it was without 
powers to regulate its fisheries. 

And now—when those powers are finally 
vested in the State—even now those who 
would continue to despoil Alaskan fisheries 
refuse to recognize the sovereignty of Alaska 
over its own resources and the absolute right 
of the State of Alaska to take necessary and 
proper steps to preserve those resources. 

Recently, the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Seaton, presumed to authorize the con- 
tinued operation of certain native fishtraps 
in Alaskan waters. 

In doing so he relied on an interpretation 
of the law which, to say the least, was very 
strained. His interpretation of the law was 
that he was compelled to permit the opera- 
tion of these fishtraps in Alaska—compelled 
to do so by statute. 

Yet, at the time he made such a claim, he 
had in his possession an interpretation by 
the Attorney General of the United States to 
the effect that the purported power of the 
Secretary of the Interior over this matter 
was discretionary and not mandatory. 

This latest action by the Secretary of the 
Interior merely climaxes a long, long course 
of such arbitrary actions by various units of 
the Federal Government over a long, long pe- 
riod of time which have led to the present 
sorry state of the Alaskan fisheries. 

The experts have said that with proper 
rehabilitative work the salmon fishing re- 
sources of Alaska can be restored. 

There is thus still time. 

But there is still time only if we act 
promptly and vigorously. 

The steady downhill slide of the Alaska 
fishery resources must be stopped and the 
trend reversed without delay. 

To do so, I, together with some of my col- 
leagues, have introduced a bill which would 
increase to 60 percent—from 30 percent— 
the amount set aside for fishery rehabilita- 
tion purposes under the Kennedy-Saltonstall 
Act from imports levied on fish products. 

Mr. President, it is only fitting and proper 
that the funds for the rehabilitation of the 
Alaska salmon fishing resources come in part 
from the Federal Treasury. This is not a 
handout which Alaska seeks. It is but ap- 
plying an age-old legal principle that a 
trustee who is false to his trust must make 
restitution. In the law, this principle is ap- 
plied even though the trustee acted negli- 
gently rather than willfully. In the case of 
the despoiling of the Alaska salmon resources, 
even if one wishes to be as charitable as 
possible, one cannot even assert that the 
loss of this once great resource was due 
merely to the negligence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was done deliberately in the 
face of repeated and repeated warnings, 
pleas, and protests of the people of Alaska 
and their representatives. Actually, with 
obviously inadequate means to do, unaided, 
the job which the Federal Government, 
whose sole responsibility it was, failed to 
do for three-quarters of a century, the State, 
now confronted with the mammoth task of 
recovering the lost resource, has initiated a 
program of fisheries conservation and 
rehabilitation. 

It consists of careful and vigorous regula- 
tion of the salt water harvest to assure ade- 
quate spawning escapement into the streams 
and lakes. 

It consists further of the protection of 
salmon spawning and rearing areas in the 
watersheds of Alaska consistent with the 
balanced development of industry and 
agriculture. 

It consists of increasing and enhancing 
the productive capacity of important water- 
sheds by controlling scrap fish populations, 
by removing or bypassing barriers to migra- 
tory salmon, by the improvement of spawn- 
ing beds and by the establishment of new 
runs in waters which previously have not 
produced salmon, Nearly all this needs to 
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be buttressed by adequate fundamental re- 
search to secure the data on stream runs 
from year to year by each of the five varieties 
of salmon. 

With such a program, if the funds are 
made available for strict enforcement and 
continuous application of these sound con- 
servation, rehabilitation, and research pro- 
cedures, we may confidently hope that this 
great national fishery resource may gradu- 
ally be restored. With its restoration would 
come greater employment, greater tax rev- 
enue, and economic rehabilitation of areas 
now in, or close to, disaster. As an evidence 
of the State of Alaska’s earnestness in prose- 
cuting this program, it has appropriated in 
the 1960 fiscal budget for the Alaska State 
Department of Fish and Game $2,867,697, a 
very substantial portion of which goes to 
this program. 

However, Mr. President, the Alaska salmon 
fisheries were wrecked through deliberate 
nonfeasance and malfeasance of the Fed- 
eral Government, after warnings by the peo- 
ple of Alaska in words as strong and as 
plain as words could be. The record is there. 
It is, therefore, fitting and proper that the 
trustee who failed the trust—the Federal 
Government—should now do its part to 
make whole the trust—to rehabilitate the 
Alaska fishing resources. 

It is also fitting and proper, Mr. President, 
that the source of the Federal funds to be 
used in this rehabilitative process should 
be the funds derived through impost on fish 
products. While foreign exporters of such 
products were, on the whole, not responsible 
for the depletion of Alaska salmon re- 
sources—except more recently in the case of 
the Japanese—nevertheless they are the ben- 
‘eficiaries of that depletion. In all justice, 
therefore, a portion of the imposts they pay 
should be devoted to making whole the once 
great natural resource of the State of Alaska 
and of the Nation. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is also fit- 
ting and proper that the Federal Government 
should immediately assume its responsibility 
for the rehabilitation of the salmon-fishing 
resources of the Pacific Northwest, because 
it is already furnishing Federal funds in 
large amounts for the rehabilitation of 
building up of the fishing resources of many, 
many countries throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
a list compiled from information fur- 
nished by the International Cooperation 
Administration showing the grants which 
have been made by that agency to foreign 
lands for the improvement of their fish- 
ing, industries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the total 
for the 5 years from 1955 through 1959 for 
aid to foreign fisheries is $11,073,064, to 
which must be added the loan of $686,000, 
last year, to the Government of Taiwan, for 
the further improvement of its fishing in- 
dustry. The latter loan is repayable in new 
Taiwan dollars, so that, for all intents and 
purposes, it can also be called a grant. 

Thus, in 5 years, the Federal Government 
has given various countries $11,759,064 for 
the improvement of their fishing industries 
and resources. And, undoubtedly, more will 
be granted abroad in the years ahead. 

Let us take a closer look at these grants: 

Republic of China, $1,487,000. 

Indonesia, $727,198. 

Korea, $3,949,000. 

Laos, $13,450. 

Thailand, $147,000. 

Vietnam, $1,414,500. 

India, $1,048,620. 

Pakistan, $1,250,670. 

Turkey, $18,500. 

Ethiopia, $43,200. 

Liberia, $99,280. 
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British Guiana, $6,000. 

Yugoslavia, $22,020. 

El Salvador, $23,055. 

Peru, $151,970. 

Tunisia, $84,000. 

Somaliland, $141,000. 

Cambodia, $76,000. 

South China Sea, $960,000. 

Finally, we come to Iceland, which re- 
ceived $14,600 for the rehabilitation of its 
fisheries—Iceland, whose fishermen roved 
the coasts of the world and were fishing 
there before Leif Ericson came to America. 

With such largess abroad, can the Fed- 
eral Government afford not to do as much 
here at home for the rehabilitation of a 
once great natural resource—the Alaska 
salmon-fishing resources—which the Federal 
Government itself was largely instru- 
mental in debilitating? 

For me, there can be but one answer; 
and I shall press strongly for the enactment 
of the bill which I am introducing today. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I emphasize 
that the State of Alaska is already doing 
everything within its means to restore the 
salmon fisheries resources in Alaska. It has 
diligently set about—even in the first year 
of its statehood—to repair the damage 
wrought by the Federal Government over 
the course of the last three-quarters of a 
century. 

But the State of Alaska cannot, and 
should not, in all fairness, be expected to do 
the entire task of rehabilitating these salmon 
fisheries. 

The State of Alaska has every reason to 
expect that in the rehabilitation task that 
lies ahead, it will have behind it the cooper- 
ation and the resources of the Federal 
Government. 

To secure such cooperation, therefore, Mr. 
President, I introduce this bill. 

The PreEsmpING OrFricer. The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3658) to amend the act au- 
thorizing the use for fishery research and 
other purposes of 30 percent of amounts col- 
lected as customs duties on fishery products 
in order to increase such percent to 60, intro- 
duced by Mr. GruEeNnInG (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


EXHIBIT 1 
Pack of Alaska canned salmon by districts 


Year: Total cases 
la tad ten tale Mig iinE whl seein 1, 894, 516 
BI cai sias tinge dine all in 0s os oo taping oil 2, 246, 989 
ae atc aiaelk lace ed ar eile 2, 202, 100 
I coc cicchs accue-cafuiainikocetervets avertaliapa atari 2, 618, 048 
I insect ieitea wane ose 2, 403, 669 
IT a ated acid eiacee Gn aaedaaieeioa 2, 438, 777 
a ci cht ia ate ab cbinbs ensnneebiesani 2, 820, 963 
ae ae once ta i paid aeea aah a ce 4, 060, 129 
SNNIE Aol ssc oncndinadniuckeiehinain teas terete 3, 756, 433 
i aa at as taco mamas mei 4, 167, 832 
I A ine ania tail is es serpin Ueaitgibie ae 4, 489, 002 
a eres be heat. toca oie id, ic canal 4,919, 589 
ace nailer 5, 922, 320 
ia acc cal ete dite acer 6, 677, 369 
RIE Til «nino canals mn guioinin aeteianehin 4,591,110 
DE nn en heb wkstinn nant manned es 4, 395, 509 
RI as caeiniits pti te ah ence har ese ene aephing devia 2, 604, 973 
ie ah a titah altien nei oaaneea aig al 4, 501, 355 
ia Nh un Satine iA a Good 5, 063, 340 
I attr dn vty aOR athe Face 5, 305, 923 
SI 2h aca. at ts tenaainecks woere nailer acacia 4, 450, 898 
I a acts Meek tna meainmeiaiiel 6, 652, 882 
RI Baise Richi hernaeit esate eis Sos ecient 3, 566, 072 
SE Ail Ge dciatgrindissohehcdicicts inne eeanigaliatee bs 6, 070, 110 
aaa Dich nacecan  inis incgih 5, 370, 242 
NNT citi Delitene quien cosa uanisiiaobiensen iets 4, 988, 987 
Nh didi taa Ss cacti aap tiedenen tienes 5, 432, 535 
NI ale ths cite Sick ccigdisnpiceap mide inetnnn nickel 5, 260, 488 
ths ie celina ciahne teams Gpgaaheie 5, 226, 698 
ha chs Rl> crite cc ohana ceremnn nilgslpoaabanigehtol 7, 470, 586 
asta incbcaieiacediaah te teint bio menmseklian 5, 155, 826 
BNE iii bitninncesmacamaieih apeintdoatetdl dans 8, 454, 948 
I i chiiidnsn ss sesssisaiiainiiin sige iting ipieitianitoon 6, 654, 038 
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Pack of Alaska canned salmon by districts— 





Continued 
Year: Total cases 
Sich cicternl scent ncitientnimisnscnanninls 6, 791, 544 
is Sinica opens wmeee 5, 239, 211 
Rr piiicia ici scmacicet em dened 5, 028, 378 
Es akc RKtncniaakeienwies 6, 906, 503 
RE iden enhinninl aman wemeien 5, 089, 109 
Rs Sis isis winnie acne isaac 5, 396, 509 
ee ae ee ees 4, 877, 796 
RR inn née eihtwinne Aneta eke eae 4, 341, 120 
Eee ape ae es sie Maar 3,971, 109 
Rascal Ail a ia tcons ein nee atepede 4, 302, 466 
Dts. chee abe cee eed 4, 010, 612 
te Sei nena cwer can cniecaee 4, 391, 051 
ea drat cncg x urceral cele wlictee ake 3, 272, 643 
a ee 3, 484, 468 
RES cAccG cee eke a Semnemee 3, 574, 128 
oo, re ee a ea 2, 925, 570 
Rl ada cat sie cri diel alia atk whe is 3, 207, 154 
SPD tkiivenndnnauius=waivaumes 2, 457, 969 
Dc ioitbnnic iniminn bite eb Ses 2, 950, 354 
Be Sr vucwadinesecbitinnnacald 2, 441, 894 
SS a Soke ie er eee 2, 948, 371 
gs EE ee ee ee 1, 600, 000 
I oc. e ae dees cet 3, 165, 360 

EXHIBIT 2 
Agriculture and natural resources—Fisheries 

FAR EAST 


Fiscal year 


China: Ocean fisheries improve- 1955 

I ita lies eas & at na kite anit bine $204, 000 
Indonesia: 

Expansion and modernization of 

marine fisheries..._.......... 224, 700 

Expansion of inland fisheries-_-_-_ 51, 000 
Philippines: Fisheries develop- 

Oe ET eae ee 82, 000 
Thailand: Fisheries.........._.. 59, 000 
Vietnam: 

Development of inland fisheries_ 3, 000 

Development of marine fisheries_ 95, 000 

NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND 
SOUTH ASIA 
Ethiopia: Fisheries survey__.__-_ 10, 200 
India: Project for modernization 

and expansion of marine and in- 

land fisheries and exploratory 

fishing program____.--.._-__.- 278, 100 
Liberia: Marine and fresh water 

BE Se Crnpecmbckmmecseacaen 22, 000 
Pakistan: Karachi fish harbor_... 364,000 
Turkey: Purse seine fishing spe- 

cco damn giinenneanan 6, 500 
Peru: SCIPA project fisheries__-_- 32, 061 

PN ane cated inawh ace ne 1, 431, 561 


FAR EAST 
Fiscal year 


China (Taiwan) : 1956 
Fishing fleet rehabilitation____ $5, 000 
Fish propagation (RETSER) --- 8, 000 

Indonesian Republic: 

Expansion and modernization of 
marine and inland fisheries__ 150, 498 


Korea: Fishing boat construction. 1, 000, 000 


Laos: Inland fish culture__._.__ 13, 450 
Thalliand: Pisheries........ss.ss<- 71, 000 
Vietnam: 
Development of inland fisheries_ 13, 500 
Development of marine fish- 
OIG sc ons swt cide Sem linee 46, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
India: Expansion and moderniza- 
tion of marine and inland fish- 
SE cctscinishannchisaguitie ca lionsiile tapiiin axpehdnaias 437, 520 
Pakistan: 
Fisheries development: West 
PROM kan chitin een dnemnnn 371, 375 
Fisheries development: East 
PRE tcgiminaticnmnditnes 129, 295 
Turkey: Purse seine fishing spe- 
INS titi shih binds ces Sasa wail 10, 000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: Fisheries survey__------ 7, 000 
Liberia: Marine and fresh-water 
DEUS ttie aanine mnakewsiavened 25, 280 
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Agriculture and natural resources—Fisher- 
ies—Continued 
EUROPE 
Fiscal year 
1956 
Iceland: Canning industry team 
for the fish industry—third 
aoenty: training.......255.....3 $4, 600 
Yogoslavia: Fisheries -.---.--.--- 14, 020 
LATIN AMERICA 
El Salvador: Fisheries_...-.------ 15, 055 
Peru: Fisheries development pro- 
gram (SCIPA project fisheries) - 33, 910 
NN tenet entire sect nltnn ne eile grt 2, 355, 503 
FAR EAST 
China: Fiscal year 
Fishing fleet rehabilitation pro- 1957 
NINE onal = <aaemsine ami ae $17, 000 
et es 13, 000 
Tuna long liners__.------------ 530, 000 
Indonesia: Expansion and mod- 
ernization of marine and inland 
ee nwo 149, 000 
Korea: Fisheries development... 2,314, 000 
TAG *. FIBDOTIOS ccm cacnansecaa 17, 000 
Vietnam: 
Development of inland fisheries_ 7,000 
Development of marine fish- 
BGR cal sus wn scsetiwekandd 160, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH 
ASIA 
India: Expansion and moderniza- 
tion of marine and inland fish- 
Si ia wkkncel ewe wammasle 93, 000 
Pakistan: 
West Pakistan fisheries develop- 
ae 45, 000 
Fisheries development—East 
Pe ncnnat aces anaeeee 46, 000 
Turkey: Purse seine fishing spe- 
I ica oe Sn seeaee wdwdentidin 2, 000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: Fisheries development 
DG cae tc annonce ansannae 26, 000 
Liberia: Fresh water fisheries-_-_-_- 18, 000 
Tunisia: Aid to commercial fish- 
Pini ipemetinadaciscglicc ensure 48, 000 
Overseas territories—Somalia: 
fisheries development_-__.._-... 2, 000 
EUROPE 
Iceland: 
Canning industry team for the 
fish industry third country- 5, 000 
Fish byproduct utilization... 2, 000 
Herring processing study third 
QOUBIET a ccnentankonceanance 1, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
El Salvador: Fisheries........~-.- 8, 000 
Peru: Renewable resources devel- 
OUONORG haiti nena wane aden 56, 000 
Ses een enn sonnets 3, 559, 000 
FAR EAST 
Fiscal year 
1958 
Cambodia: Fisheries conserva- 
PO di tema neh smn nnameien cies a $35, 000 
China (Taiwan): Fisheries de- 
WRU ane Sak ove dansma dina 11, 000 
Indonesian Republic: Expansion 
and modernization of marine 
and inland fisheries........... 68, 000 
Korea: Fisheries development... 160, 000 
Vietnam: General fisheries devel- 
TENG sanetinicdmanaduitatin mail 192, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH 
ASIA 
India: Expansion and moderniza- 
tion of marine and inland fish- 
EEE TES oe oe ee ae 134, 000 
Pakistan: 
Fisheries development—West 
ONDE sisi Bidinnniminndn ate an 116, 000 
Fisheries development — East 
POA ca cnctsiinduiinn imnincten 56, 000 
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Agriculture and natural resources—Fisher- 


ies—Continued 
AFRICA 
Fiscal year 
1958 
Liberia: Fresh water fisheries._._... $19,000 
Tunisia: Aid to commercial fish- 
Mi ot ccna apt ones an cea hha 16, 000 
Oversea territories—Somalia: 
Pea OS, eed 121, 000 
EUROPE 
Yugoslavia: Fisheries._.......-- 8, 000 


LATIN AMERICA 
Peru: Renewable resources devel- 


opment (forestry and fish- 
UII irs sree scien eect sien Ben ee 30, 000 
ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT FUND 
Marine research in South China 
Sea and the Gulf of Thailand-_- 560, 000 
Raman eet ie ae 1, 526, 000 


Agriculture and natural resources, fiscal 
year 1959 projects—Fisheries 


FAR EAST Amount 
Cambodia: Fisheries conservation. $41,000 
China (Taiwan): Fisheries devel- 
CPUNOING A PORE) citi di eon nena 13, 000 
Indonesia: Expansion and mod- 
ernization of marine and inland 
WNNOD Hon = 5 eho eu caea 84, 000 
Korea: Fisheries development... 475,000 
Vietnam: Fisheries development. 898,000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH 
ASIA 
India: Expansion and moderniza- 
tion of marine and inland 
TIN a a hn oat he otek odes 106, 000 
Pakistan: 
Fisheries development—West 
A esas sistas sities pets inpeaced ta ts 91, 000 
Fisheries development—East 
Tr RIN acta ct ete aig siciciney 32, 000 
AFRICA 
Liberia: Fresh-water fisheries___-_ 15, 000 
Tunisia: Aid to commercial fish- 
OI gata pecinini cites epte tepeneiin Cita 20, 000 
Oversea territories—Somalia: fish- 
NIE aro ennit qande tote edennttiala aide cidade 18, 000 
EUROPE 
Iceland: Fish control survey_---- 2, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Oversea territories—British: Gui- 
ana: Snapper fishing equipment 
demonstration project_....----. 6, 000 
ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT FUND 
Marine research development in 
South China Sea and Gulf of 
ND on. iat site ietathten cits 400, 000 
TOR kn 55-5. gunbwusse 2, 201, 000 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 2 


To the HONORABLE JOHN F. KENNEDY, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES; THE HONOR- 
ABLE STEWART L. UDALL, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR; THE HONORABLE E. L. BartT- 
LETT, AND THE HONORABLE ERNEST 
GRUENING, U.S. SENATORS; AND THE Hon- 
ORABLE RALPH J. RIVERS, REPRESENTATIVE 
FroM ALASKA 


Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska in second legislature, first 
session assembled, respectfully submits that: 

Whereas the salmon fisheries resources of 
Alaska have declined to a level which is 
alarming and causing widespread hardship 
throughout the coastal regions of the State; 
and 

Whereas the decline has continued for 
such a long period that it cannot be a part 
of any cycle but must be a basic downward 
trend which can lead to the complete closure 
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of large salmon fishing areas and widespread 
loss of livelihood; and 

Whereas the causes of the decline can be 
checked only as a result of intensive research 
and exploration with funds and resources 
which no State is able to supply; and 

Whereas labor and capital from all the 
Pacific Coast States are utilized in the fish- 
ing industry of Alaska; and 

Whereas the decline in the salmon runs of 
Alaska is related to factors in other Pacific 
Coast States: Now therefore 

Your memorialist prays that the Congress 
of the United States authorize and from 
year to year appropriate sufficient funds for 
a crash program of extensive research and 
exploration to restore the salmon fisheries 
of Alaska to their former state of produc- 
tiveness and to furnish basic information 
needed to deal with other nations in a sal- 
mon fisheries conservation and utilization 
plan for the North Pacific Ocean. 





SEATTLE, WASH., February 24, 1961. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator from Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak SENATOR GRUENING: As you know, 
our company operates several Alaska enter- 
prises which I enumerate and describe be- 
low: 

1. Pelican Cold Storage Co., Pelican, 
Alaska, basically a cold storage fish freezing 
plant, operating a store, oil dock and small 
electric-water utility in connection. There 
are employed in total in this location dur- 
ing the season about 50 people. The liveli- 
hood of the entire community derives from 
fish landings at Pelican. In Pelican there 
is also a salmon cannery not directly con- 
nected with our operation. 

2. Sitka Cold Storage Co., Sitka, 
Alaska—a cold storage fish freezing plant 
and large retail store in conjunction, em- 
ploying a total of about 25 people. This is 
the largest local industry, except the pulp 
mill, in Sitka. 

3. Coastal Glacier Sea Foods, Hoonah, 
Alaska—a small crab processing plant, re- 
tail store and marine oil station, employing 
seasonally to 50 people. Hoonah is almost 
entirely a native community with a total 
population of about 500. 

During recent years the production of 
salmon in the Sitka-Pelican-Hoonah area 
has declined until last year it reached an 
all-time low for both troll and net-caught, 
with disastrous economic results—particu- 
larly in Pelican and Hoonah, where there 
is no other industry to take up the slack. 
The following tabulations will show just 
how seriously salmon (and other fish pro- 
ductions) have fallen off: 


Comparative troll-caught salmon production, 
Pelican and Sitka 
[In thousands of pounds] 





1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 


Silver salmon, frozen-_-}1,385 |1,606 |2,048 |2,729 | 3, 169 
King salmon, frozen...| 652 | 715} 627 | 687 441 
Salmon, mild cured...| 822 /1,236 |1,202 | 885 741 


Comparative total fish landings (all species), 
Pelican and Sitka 


{In thousands of pounds] 


1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 














—— 











i ee 4,416 | 5,078 | 5,907 | 5,849 | 5, 687 
WO cesnssunanacen 2, 256 | 2,144 | 1,934 | 2,197 | 3, 041 
PObe 5 snipes 6, 672 | 7,222 | 7,841 | 8,046 | 8, 728 


Note.—Above includes salmon, halibut, and cod. 


Comparative canned salmon pack at 
Pelican, Alaska: 1954, 127,208 tall cases; 1955, 
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68,761 tall cases; 1956, 64,390 tall cases; 
1957, 47,685 tall cases; 1958, 42,952 tall cases; 
1959, 57,145 tall cases; 1960, 16,150 tall cases. 
In perusing the production figures above, 
the conclusions drawn therefrom are even 
more disconcerting when it it realized that 
the catches of fish these days are made with 
greatly improved boats and gear and more 
of both. 

Salmon trolling at Pelican, when I first 
became connected with the operation in 
1949, commenced in April and kept the fleet 
on the grounds well into September. This 
year the fleet operated from the middle of 
May and most of the boats had dispersed for 
the season by the middle of July because 
there were no fish. 

Net-caught salmon, most of which goes 
into the can, were practically nonexistent 
and the seine boats engaged in the fishery 
couldn’t even pay their bills in many cases. 
The pack figures for the Pelican cannery tell 
this story. The operating result, so far as 
the cannery goes, is not difficult to imagine; 
the loss was staggering. A direct result— 
the Pelican cannery will close down next 
season and pack with another company for 
the first time since it was built (except for 
1 year during the war) and quite possibly 
join the ranks of the other “ghost” plants 
dotting Alaska. Since a good proportion of 
the net-caught salmon canned at Pelican are 
produced by resident seiners living in 
Hoonah the economic hardships are felt more 
keenly in the failure of the fishery than in 
any other southeastern community of similar 
size because there is nothing else to which 
these people can turn for a livelihood. 

The effects in Sitka, while softened to some 
extent because of pulpmill activities, are 
no less real to the fisherman involved and 
to ourselves as fish processors. 

It has and continues to be a real question 
whether or not we can continue the opera- 
tion of our cold storage plant unless we can 
get more salmon on which to operate. 

It is my conviction that we need a greatly 
expanded and accelerated salmon rehabili- 
tation program—and we need it now—or our 
small, resident Alaska operations are doomed 
with the resource. This is a doleful picture 
but it is a realistic one. 

Sincerely yours, 
PELICAN COLD STORAGE Co., 
P. S. Ganty, President. 


PROMOTION OF PUBLIC CONFI- 
DENCE IN INTEGRITY OF CON- 
GRESS AND EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] and myself, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to promote public confidence in the 
integrity of our governmental processes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1233) to promote public 
confidence in the integrity of Congress 
and the executive branch, introduced by 
Mr. Case of New Jersey (for himself and 
Mrs. NEUBERGER), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am especially happy to be associ- 
ated with the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER] in the introduction of this 
bill since her husband, the late Senator 
from Oregon, and I were cosponsors of 
similar legislation in the 86th Congress. 

Since the 87th Congress began, much 
of its time has been spent in hearings 
on the confirmation of various Presi- 
dential appointees. In some cases, there 
has been an extensive inquiry into the 
financial interests of a particular nomi- 
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nee. In other cases, little or no attention 
has been given to this aspect of the 
nominee’s qualifications. 

It is right and proper that we know 
the financial interests of officials in high 
positions. But such information should 
be disclosed—not once but regularly— 
not by some but by all top officials—not 
just by those in the executive branch 
but by those of us in the legislative 
branch as well. 

Regular disclosure of such information 
is a primary purpose of this bill. It 
would require that top officials in the 
Government—in the legislative as well 
as in the executive branch—should file 
periodically reports of their income and 
financial transactions. 

Our bill is based upon the premise that 
full disclosure of financial interests offers 
the most effective protection against the 
misuse of public position for private gain. 
This is not a new principle. It is, for 
example, the basic approach embodied 
in our laws governing campaign expen- 
ditures, though here too its application 
should be broadened. And generally we 
believe that a requirement of full dis- 
closure of the facts is a far more work- 
able approach than an attempt by law 
to draw a precise line between proper 
and improper interests, relationships, 
and conduct. 

We emphasize the inclusion of Mem- 
bers of Congress and top staff serving 
the Members or congressional commit- 
tees because it is time, we believe, that 
we had a single standard in these mat- 
ters. For too long we have had a double 
standard. Congress is diligent in hold- 
ing the executive branch to strict ac- 
countability. And we do not hesitate 
to give nominees a real grilling. This 
is as it should be. At the same time, 
however, the whole process would be 
more seemly, in our view, if Members of 
Congress as well were subject to the 
same requirements of disclosure as 
Officials in the executive branch. The 
public has a right to know the facts in 
either case. 

Our bill would also apply the prin- 
ciple of disclosure to all ex parte com- 
munication concerning particular cases 
with regulatory agencies. It would re- 
quire that any communication—oral or 
written—from a Member of Congress or 
anyone in the executive branch, or from 
anyone at all, to a regulatory agency 
concerning a particular case before that 
agency be made a part of the public rec- 
ord of that case. This would, we be- 
lieve, effectively do away with the back- 
door approach which has no place in 
regulatory or licensing proceedings. It 
would help to dispel the innuendo and 
suspicion that now clouds this area. 

This is, of course, just one aspect of 
the so-called influence problem. There 
are many others. For example, where 
does one, where should one, draw the 
line between legitimate representation 
of constituents’ interests—what might 
be called proper influence—and so-called 
improper influence or pressure? Every 
Member of Congress has confronted, at 
one time or another, and most likely 
many times—a problem of this sort. 
For that reason, our bill also proposes to 
establish a commission to study and 
make recommendations on handling 
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problems like this which inevitably 
arise in relations between the admin- 
istrative and the legislative branches 
of our Government. 

Last year Congress did act to require 
reports of expenditures by congressional] 
committee members and committee 
staffs, and these reports are at last avail- 
able to the public. This was a real step 
forward. We hope Congress will take 
the further steps proposed by our bill 
in the interests not only of the public at 
large, but of the Congress itself. 


NEEDLES NATIONAL RECREATION 
AREA 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would create the Needles National 
Recreation Area in San Juan County, 
Utah. . 

The bill implements a detailed field 
investigation report prepared by the 
National Park Service in September 1959 
and revised in August 1960. The report 
is entitled “Proposed Needles National 
Recreation Area, Utah.” 

For more than a year, I have been 
working closely with the Department 
of the Interior and with interested 
groups and individuals in Utah to obtain 
appropriate development of the magnifi- 
cent Needles area. There is general 
agreement that this area is fully deserv- 
ing of national recognition. 

The area included in my bill covers 
75,200 acres and includes Salt Creek 
Canyon, Horse Canyon, Chesler and Vir- 
ginia Parks, Chesler Canyon, and Butler 
Wash. Generally, it is bounded on the 
west and north by the Glen Canyon 
National Recreation Area, and on the 
south and east by the township and sec- 
tion lines necessary to effectively control 
the drainages of Salt and Horse Canyons 
and Butler Wash. On the north, a quar- 
ter township is included to permit access 
to Lost and Salt Canyons and to control 
more effectively the logical entrance to 
the plateau upon which the main Needles 
formations are located. Domestic water 
and terrain suitable for a headquarters 
area also require the acquisition of land 
in the northeast corner of the proposed 
tract. Within the boundaries of the 
area are 11 surveyed State sections. 
The remainder is public domain. 

The Needles country of southeastern 
Utah lies east and somewhat south of 
the junction of the Green and Colorado 
Rivers. It is an area of spectacular 
sandstone formations sculptured by the 
forces of weathering into bizarre pin- 
nacles, fins, and arches. Parallel fault- 
ing has resulted in an erosional pattern 
forming literally a maze of slitlike, 
sheer-walled canyons. 

The National Park Service in the sum- 
mary section of its report describes the 
area in the following terms: 

The area is scenically and geologically of 
national significance. It seems certain that 
citizens from all sections of the United 
States would be impressed by the scenic 
grandeur of the spectacular sandstone 
minarets, arches, and other forms of rock 
sculpturing, including Druid, Angel, and 
Castle Arches, and in the faulting, the up- 
lifts and the graben valleys caused by the 
displacement of underlying saltbeds, and in 
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the hues of the formations of red, rose, and 
pink contrasted with cream and buff tints. 
Other features extensively scattered through- 
out the area which would elicit visitation 
are the prehistoric Indian ruins and writ- 
ings which remain much as they were when 
abandoned 900 years ago by the Anasazi or 
“Ancient Ones.” Examples are Tower Ruin 
and All-American-Man Cave. 

There are many stories which might be 
told about this area. Any and all of the 
following deserve interpretation: The for- 
mation of the arches, spires, sandstone bas- 
tions, and the canyons and cross-canyons 
(grabens) ; the history of the area with min- 
ing, grazing, Butch Cassidy, so-called Moqui 
civilization, and river runners; and the story 
of the plant and animal association. 


I have been advised that the National 
Park Service is continuing its studies of 
the Needles and surrounding areas. The 
National Parks Advisory Board last Sep- 
tember, for example, made the following 
recommendation: 

The Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, 
having considered the scenic and scientific 
values of the Needles region of southeastern 
Utah, finds it to be of national significance, 
suitable for and in need of preservation for 
public use as a unit of the national park 
system. 

The board therefore strongly recommends 
to the Secretary of the Interior that steps 
be taken at the earliest practicable moment 
for establishment of the Needles area as a 
national monument. 


Not only is the Needles area worthy 
of national monument status as recom- 
mended by the advisory board, but it is 
even more majestic than many of our 
national parks. However, unless a new 
type of national park or national monu- 
ment permitting multiple use of the area 
is developed, such a designation would be 
opposed by the people of the Needles 
area and by the State of Utah. It is my 
understanding that nearly all of the na- 
tional conservationist groups would op- 
pose such a change of policy in a new 
national park or monument, so I have 
introduced a bill creating a national 
recreation area in which multiple use of 
public lands will be permitted. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp following my remarks the 
text of eight letters which I have received 
from State and local governmental lead- 
ers and other interested groups favoring 
national recognition of the Needles area 
provided multiple use of the area is con- 
tinued thereafter. 

I think we are now entering a new era 
in the development of the rugged and 
unique beauty of southern Utah. I re- 
cently introduced a bill establishing a 
national parkway across southern Utah 
to join the national parks of the south- 
west with the Glen Canyon Recreation 
Area and the national monuments of the 
southeast. I also sponsored a bill to 
make a national park of Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument, a proposal which 
has the support of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

This development of the Needles area 
would fit in perfectly with these other 
proposals to make southern Utah more 
accessible and more attractive to tourist 
travel. 

The Needles area fully deserves na- 
tional recognition and protection, and I 
hope that Congress and the administra- 
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tion will take early favorable action on 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letters will 
be printed in the REcorD. 

The bill (S. 1239) to provide for the 
establishment of the Needles National 
Recreation Area, in the State of Utah, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. BENNETT, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The letters presented by Mr. BENNETT 
are as follows: 

STATE OF UTAH, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 16, 1960. 
The Honorable WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: I have discussed 
the matter of the Needles area with Harold 
Fabian, chairman of the park and recreation 
commission, and we are agreed that if this 
could be designated as a national recreation 
area, and attached to the recreational area 
around Lake Powell, it would probably be 
better than anything that we could do here 
in the State, and we would, at this moment, 
not want to oppose it. If it were to be made 
a part of a national park I would look at it 
differently, but under a national recreational 
area, where multiple use of the resources 
may be developed, I would have no objection 
to it. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEorGE D. CLYDE, 
Governor. 





San JUAN COUNTY, 
Monticello, Utah, June 17, 1960. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: It is the opinion 
of the board of county commissioners that 
the Needles area should not be closed to 
grazing, nor to mineral and oil exploration, 
but we still would like to acquaint the peo- 
ple of the United States with the breath- 
taking scenery that is found in this particu- 
lar area. We therefore suggest that it be 
made a national park on a multiple-use 
basis, permitting it to be continued as a 
grazing area and also permit development 
of natural resources. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. WALTON, 
Chairman, County Commissioners. 





San JUAN CouUNTY, 
Monticello, Utah, August 9, 1960. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: Thank you for 
your letter of July 23. After reviewing the 
matter of the Needles area, the board of 
county commissioners are of the opinion that 
the area should be designated a national 
recreation area, so that it will receive na- 
tional recognition for its exceptional scenic, 
educational, and recreational facilities and 
still permit the exploration for and extrac- 
tion of oil and gas, and the continuation of 
livestock grazing. 

Your cooperation is very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. WALTON, 
Chairman, Board of County Commissioners. 





GRAND CouNTY, 
STATE oF UTAH, 
Moab, Utah, April 14, 1960. 

Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: I have your let- 
ter to the Grand County Commission seeking 
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our thoughts on creating a national park 
or monument in the Needles area. 

We are very much sold on the idea of the 
National Park Service taking over an area 
in the Needles. However, we feel that if at 
all possible, it should be set aside with mul- 
tiple use. This is a large area and is mostly 
unexplored, at least for the possibility of 
oil, and with the oil play in this area we 
would not want to stop all that. There is 
also some grazing in the area. All multiple 
use would have to be regulated by the Parks 
Commission, but we believe this could be 
worked out somehow. 

While we are on the subject of parks we 
believe that it is foolish to spend several 
millions to stop the water from backing 
up under the “Rainbow Bridge.’”” As we un- 
derstand the situation, the water will just 
back up under the bridge and not cover it. 
It doesn’t seem to us that a little water 
under the bridge would hurt anything, prob- 
ably no more than a lot of dams and change 
of channel. However, if the bridge is going 
to be covered we think the dams should be 
built and save this landmark. 

Thanks for your inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
GRAND CoUNTY COMMISSION, 
WInFoRD BUNCE, 
Commissioner, 





THE SrateE or Uran, 
STATE LAND Boarp, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 3, 1960. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: I have your let- 
ter of July 29. From our point of view, des- 
ignation of the area as a national recrea- 
tion area would be superior to “park or 
monument designation” simply because of 
the continued availability for multiple use. 
We feel some compulsion to oppose any fur- 
ther withdrawal of public lands from indus- 
trial use. We must favor any recreational 
development which does not impede it. 

The Utah Tourist and Publicity Council is 
conducting one of a series of travel clinics 
at Monticello on August 19. I have referred 
your letter and enclosure to Mr. James Can- 
non, the council’s director, who intends, if 
you approve, to consider them with the 
area’s business and political leaders during 
the travel clinic as a matter of formal dis- 
cussion. 

I believe Mr. Cannon would like to know 
what kind of Federal development is likely 
to attend the recognition of an area as a 
national recreation area. If information 
could be sent him before August 19, I’m sure 
he would appreciate it. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK J. ALLEN, 
Director. 





THE Strate or Urau, 
StTaTE LAND Boarp, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, April 13, 1960. 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BENNETT: I have your letter of 
March 31, 1960, in which you solicit my 
comments on the proposed inclusion of the 
Needles in the national parks system. The 
area is remote, and we are not aware that 
its surface values are of any consequence ex- 
cept as scenery. Nevertheless, the tract is in 
the southeastern part of the State where 
every acre gives some promise of oil, par- 
ticularly since the recent Pure discovery at 
depth has revived interest in areas previously 
dismissed as sterile. 

The land board has consistently opposed 
the withdrawal of lands from commercial 
development where there was some reason 
to be optimistic about their potential. We 
must, therefore, express opposition to any 
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action which would be prohibitive of min- 
eral development in southeastern Utah at 
this time. 
Sincerely, 
FRANK J. ALLEN, 
Director. 


UTAH PETROLEUM COUNCIL, 
Lake City, Utah, June 3, 1960. 
The Honorable WaL.ace F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senator from Utah, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenatToR BENNETT: You will recall 
that some time ago you wrote about the 
possible creation of a national recreational 
area under the jurisdiction of the national 
park system in an area known as the Needles 
in northwestern San Juan County. My de- 
lay in answering your letter was attributable 
to the fact that it took some time to get 
the exact legal description of the proposed 
recreational area. 

After securing this description and re- 
searching the present status of these lands, 
I find that 100 percent of the area is now 
under lease to oil companies and individ- 
uals concerned with oil development. 

In addition, a substantial amount of seis- 
mographic work has been done in this area 
recently. Since 1955, five dry holes have 
been drilled there. The dry holes furnished 
such significant and promising geological 
information that further exploratory work 
has been deemed worth while. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that between $1,500,000 
and $1,250,000 has been spent on oil explo- 
ration work within the confines of the 
Needles area. 

It should be pointed out that the Needles 
area lies only 25 miles west of the very 
important, recently discovered, Lisbon Val- 
ley field, 25 miles south of the Big Flat 
field in Grand County where Pure Oil is in 

of completing a new discovery, and 
about 60 miles northwest of the Aneth area. 
Also, this area is located in the heart of the 
Paradox Basin which is the source of almost 
90 percent of Utah’s present oil production. 
Thus it is apparent that the Needles area 
is certainly in a favorable geographical lo- 
cation for future oil development. 

Consequently, our organization is defi- 
nitely opposed to any utilization of this area 
which would in any way preclude the de- 
velopment of oil resources, as I understand 
the creation of a national recreational area 
under the Park Service would. On the other 
hand, we would certainly not be opposed to 
a development which would utilize the great 
scenic benefits of the area and also permit 
development of natural resources as well. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN H. Kuas, 
Executive Director. 


UtTaH Woo. Growers, INC., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 1, 1960. 
Senator WaLLAcE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: Thanks for your 
letter of July 29, 1960, regarding the creat- 
ing of a national park in the Needles area 
of Utah. 

The basic question is, How much free rec- 
reation and how many national parks can we 
afford? It seems time for the public to pay 
for their recreation and vacation and not 
depend upon Government help. 

My personal view is that the Needles area, 
provided that there is little or no expense 
involved, be designated as a “recreation 
area.” This would then permit grazing and 
the extraction of oil and gas if found within 
the area in commercial quantities. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to our 
directors in Grand County, M. H. Young, 
Moab; and San Juan County, Reed E. Bayles, 
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Blanding, so that they may express their 
opinion. 
Yours very truly, 
JaMES A. HooprEr, 
Secretary. 





CONTINUATION OF COLLEGE HOUS- 
ING PROGRAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
measure relating to the continuation of 
the college housing program. I intro- 
duce it on behalf of myself, my colleague 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may lie on the desk until Friday of this 
week for additional cosponsors who may 
wish to add their names, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the bill, which is 
very brief, printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp and will lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Alabama. 

The bill (S. 1245) to amend title IV 
(“Housing for Educational Institu- 
tions”) of the Housing Act of 1950, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 401(d) of the Housing Act of 1950 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) To obtain funds for loans under 
subsection (a) of this section, the Admin- 
istrator may issue and have outstanding at 
any one time notes and obligations for pur- 
chase by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
an amount not to exceed $1,775,000,000, 
which amount shall be increased by $250,- 
000,000 on July 1 of each of the years 1961 
through 1965: Provided, That the amount 
outstanding for other educational facilities, 
as defined herein, shall not exceed $175,- 
000,000, which limit shall be increased by 
$25,000,000 on July 1 of each of such years: 
Provided further, That the amount out- 
standing for hospitals, referred to in clause 
(2) of section 404(b) of this title, shall not 
exceed $100,000,000, which limit shall be 
increased by $25,000,000 on July 1 of each 
of such years.” 

Sec. 2. Section 403 of such Act is amended 
by striking “10 per centum” and substi- 
tuting therefor “12144 per centum”. 





CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1961 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish a cropland adjustment 
program on behalf of myself and Sena- 
tors LAUSCHE, DIRKSEN, COOPER, BENNETT, 
and MILLER. 

Without taking the time of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an explanation and pur- 
pose of the bill in connection with my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
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and, without objection, the statement of 
purpose will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1246) to establish a crop- 
land adjustment program introduced 
by Mr. HicKenLooper (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The statement of purpose presented 
by Mr. HicKENLOOPER is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HICKENLOOPER 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to bring the 
supplies of wheat and other grains in line 
with current demand so that the surplus 
of these commodities can be reduced; farm 
prices and per family farm income in- 
creased; and the tax cost of farm programs 
decreased. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


1. The Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine annually the overall acreage ad- 
justment of feed grains, wheat, soybeans, 
and flax necessary to bring the total esti- 
mated annual production plus the antici- 
pated release from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks in line with anticipated 
disappearance. The Secretary shall also es- 
tablish annually the percentage of crop- 
land which must be placed under contract 
to qualify for price support on these com- 
modities. 

2. To be eligible for price supports on 
wheat, feed grains, soybeans, and flax, 
producers must participate in the cropland 
adjustment program. Cropland already in 
a retirement program shall be counted in 
determining compliance with this require- 
ment. Producers of other commodities may 
also participate. (Whole farm participation 
should be encouraged.) Any cropland re- 
tired under the program in excess of the 
minimum requirement for price support 
must be placed under contract for at least 
3 years. 

3. Cropland adjustment payments shall 
be made at a level which will encourage 
sufficient voluntary participation to attain 
the desired adjustment. 

4. Adjustment payments may be made in 
cash or in kind. Emphasis should be placed 
on payment in kind, with care to minimize 
disturbance of the market price structure 
for grain. 

5. Cropland retired under this program 
must be in addition to land normally left 
idle or fallowed. 

6. Acreage retired under the program may 
not be harvested or grazed. 

7. A maximum limit shall be placed on 
the percentage of cropland acreage that may 
be retired in any county after allowing for 
the minimum acreage required for price sup- 
port. Acreage retired under previous pro- 
grams shall not prevent participation in the 
annual adjustment programs. 

8. Wheat acreage allotments shall be 
terminated. 

9. The price support level on corn shall 
be left unchanged and related to the average 
price received by farmers during the im- 
mediately preceding 3 years with a floor of 
65 percent of parity, the same as the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958. The support levels for 
other feed grains and wheat shall be com- 
parable to the level for corn with adjust- 
ments for differences in weight, nutritive 
value, buyer preference, and supply-demand 
conditions. The support price for wheat of 
the 1962 crop shall not be less than 120 per- 
cent of the support price for corn of the 
1962 crop. 

10. Adequate measures shall be taken to 
protect farmers from the competition of 
Commodity Credit Corporation sales from 
accumulated stocks. 

The cropland adjustment program out- 
lined above proposes to remove a basic cause 
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of continuing low farm income by starting 
an immediate reduction of the agricultural 
productive plant to a size which will better 
fit farm output to market needs and open 
the way to orderly liquidation of accumu- 
lated Government stocks. It provides for 
voluntary participation by producers of all 
crops but requires producers who wish to 
qualify for price support on wheat, feed 
grains, soybeans, and flax to participate. 
Greatest emphasis is placed on the retire- 
ment of land from wheat and feed grains as 
these crops are in most serious surplus 
difficulty. 

The attached table shows approximate 
cropland acreage nationally, how the acreage 
is currently being used, and what the status 
of land devoted to specified crops would be 
under the proposed adjustment program. 


U.S. cropland acreage by principal uses 














Planted 
acreage 
[Thousands } 
Cropland (grouped by principal use) : 
Group A: To be supported (with- 
out acreage controls) (pro- 
ducers of these commodities 
desiring price support must 
participate in the proposed 
cropland adjustment pro- 
gram):+ 
OTR AOD ~cisceni de <add ~ adm anes 82, 906 
Whens , (@1) 4a ice cn ciscciccnnse 55, 633 
Oata, barley, rye.-............. 52, 177 
Sorghum (for grain) -.-.--.--- 15, 444 
Soybeans (for beans) --..------ 23, 516 
AONE: OD ities as nt tite Sen enn 3, 527 
Subtotal, group A--..--.---- 233, 203 
Group B: To be supported (with 
acreage controls) (participa- 
tion in the proposed cropland 
adjustment program is not re- 
quired for price support on 
these commodities) :? 
ee cas csi eels i ek cmsomigec i 16, 068 
REE Er een epee ean es 1,614 
Fe is ns in scssin scans essen se 1, 579 
BONO inn nda catacienciubeiadaes 1, 144 
Subtotal, group B_-.--.----- 20, 405 
Group C: Other crops and uses: * 
Conservation reserve.._....--. 428, 432 
Hay, cropland pasture, other 
crops, fallow, idle, failure, 
Oh a ede onde 177, 609 


Total cropland, all uses*_... 459, 649 


1Planted acreage for 1960 as reported by 
USDA. 

2 Currently supported and controlled, but 
controls to be terminated under proposed 
adjustment program. 

*1954 U.S. Census of Agriculture—data 
now used by USDA in Land Retirement Com- 
putations. New census data to be avail- 
able in about 6 months. 

#Under contract in 1960. 


Under the proposed bill all land listed in 
the table under groups A, B, and C—except 
for an amount in group C equal to that 
which is customarily summer fallowed or 
left idle—would be eligible for the land re- 
tirement program on a voluntary basis. 





CLARIFICATION OF APPLICATION 
OF ANTITRUST LAWS TO CER- 
TAIN CONTRACTS AND AGREE- 
MENTS ; 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the gov- 
ernment of each of the following States 
has the direct responsibility for the pur- 
chase and distribution of all alcoholic 
beverages within its State: Alabama, 
Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Montana, 
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New Hampshire, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. For this reason these 
are known as liquor control States. 
Each obtains individual warranties with 
all suppliers to insure each that alco- 
holic beverage purchases by it would be 
at a price no higher than that paid by 
any other purchaser for the same 
product. 

Experience having shown that the 
warranties had been breached by manu- 
facturers and distributors, the control 
States joined together to exchange price 
information. This exchange resulted 
in many of the States recovering thou- 
sands of dollars under the warranties. 

Pricing practices in this industry, such 
as special discounts, free goods, and 
large advertising allowances, all tend to 
make detection of price discrimination 
most difficult, if not impossible. This 
difficulty applies even in the “open 
States,” where all transactions are re- 
quired to be posted publicly. 

The State official of a control State 
has an obligation to make every effort 
possible to see that alcoholic beverages 
are purchased by him at the lowest price 
available to anyone in the country. 
Because of these experiences the control 
States seek Federal legislation to assist 
their efforts to prevent price discrimi- 
nation and make their warranties 
effective. 

The bill I introduce will clarify the 
antitrust laws with respect to two or 
more States designating the same agent 
to enforce the warranty provisions of 
each State with the alcoholic beverage 
suppliers; it will permit such agent to 
act for the several control States in ex- 
amining sales records of a supplier to 
insure against price discrimination. 

Under this legislation there can be 
created an efficient, relatively inexpen- 
sive procedure which will assure ade- 
quate protection against price discrimi- 
nation of the type which control State 
Officials believe develops absent such a 
procedure. State officials could dis- 
charge their responsibilities more effi- 
ciently and with a resultant saving to the 
consumer. 

I ask that the bill lie on table for 1 
week, so that others who share this view 
may join in sponsorship of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The bill (S. 1247) to clarify the ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws to cer- 
tain contracts and agreements entered 
into by State alcoholic beverage 
agencies with suppliers of alcoholic bev- 
erages, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hart, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PROGRAM TO ALLEVIATE CONDI- 
TIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
CERTAIN DISTRESSED AREAS— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. ROBERTSON submitted amend- 

ments, intended to be proposed by him, 

to the bill (S. 1) to establish an ef- 
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fective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 1, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
FUELS STUDY—ADDITIONAL TIME 
FOR RESOLUTION TO LIE ON 
DESK—MORE THAN 50 SENATORS 
ARE COSPONSORS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate 
Resolution 105, which would provide for 
a Select Committee of the Senate to 
study energy fuels, be allowed to remain 
on the desk through Friday of this week. 
More than 50 Senators have joined as 
cosponsors of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





INCOME TAX CREDIT ON CERTAIN 
TUITION FEES—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the junior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CaRROLL] and the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHnsTton] be 
added as cosponsors of a bill I intro- 
duced, S. 634, to provide for an income 
tax credit on fees paid for tuition to in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





UNEMPLOYMENT—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 986) to assist in 
the reduction of unemployment through 
the acceleration of capital expenditure 
programs of State and local public bodies, 
the name of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRvENING] 
may be added as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 987) to authorize 
the retraining of persons displaced from 
their jobs by automation or other tech- 
nological development, foreign competi- 
tion, relocation of industry, shifts in 
market demands, or other change in the 
structure of the economy, the name of 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island {Mr. Pett] may be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN CON- 
STRUCTION AND OPERATION OF 
CERTAIN SCHOOLS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from California 
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(Mr. Kucuet], who is not present today, 
I request that the name of the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] 
be added as a cosponsor to the bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHE.], S. 1109, to extend 
for 2 years the temporary provisions of 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, 
relating to Federal assistance in the 
construction and operation of schools 
in areas affected by Federal activities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AIR POLLUTION CONTROL—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 2, 1961, the names of 
Mr. Byrrp of West Virginia, and Mr. 
Witiirams of New Jersey, were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
1187) to amend the Federal air pollution 
control law to provide for a more effec- 
tive program of air pollution control, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mrs. NEUBERGER on March 2, 1961. 





ADDITIONAL PENALTIES FOR PER- 
SONS CONVICTED OF VIOLATING 
THE ANTITRUST LAWS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 20, 1961, the names 
of Senators Younc of North Dakota, 
Lone of Hawaii, and BARTLETT were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 996) to amend the Sherman 
Act to provide additional public relief 
from repetitive criminal violations of 
the antitrust laws, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. PROXMIRE on 
February 20, 1961. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
NOMINATION OF RALPH PAIE- 
WONSKY TO BE GOVERNOR OF 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce that hearings on the 
nomination of Ralph Paiewonsky to be 
Governor of the Virgin Islands will be 
held by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs at 10 o’clock a.m., Friday, 
March 10, in the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee room. 

Any Senators who desire to make 
statements with respect to Mr. Paiewon- 
sky are requested to appear at that time. 
We shall be happy to hear from Sen- 
ators at 10 o’clock next Friday morning 
in the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee room. 





PROPOSED AGREEMENT WITH 
ITALY FOR COOPERATION ON 
THE USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
January 17, 1961, President Eisenhower 
submitted to the Congress a proposed 
Agreement Between the Government of 
the United States and the Government 
of Italy for Cooperation on the Uses of 
Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. 
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The proposed agreement is similar to 
agreements entered into with the Gov- 
ernments of Greece, Turkey, West Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands in 1959, 
which would authorize the AEC and De- 
fense Department to transfer to an ally 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapon sys- 
tems and to exchange classified atomic 
energy information necessary to: 

First, the development of defense 
plans; 

Second, the training of personnel in 
the employment of and defense against 
atomic weapons and other military ap- 
plications of atomic energy; 

Third, the evaluation of the capabil- 
ities of potential enemies in the employ- 
ment of atomic weapons and other mili- 
tary applications of atomic energy; and 

Fourth, the development of compat- 
ible delivery systems for atomic weap- 
ons. 

On Thursday, March 9, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy will hold 
an open public hearing in room F-39, 
U.S. Capitol Building, beginning at 10 
a.m. to receive testimony with regard 
to the proposed Italian agreement. 

In order that all Members of Con- 
gress may be familiar with the details 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp the text of 
the proposed agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Italy, as well as the accom- 
panying recommendations from. the 
President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
public announcement that I, as vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee and 
Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee, issued 
on March 3, 1961, announcing the 
planned public hearing. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In December 1957 the heads of govern- 
ment of the nations members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization reached agree- 
ment in principle on the desirability of 
achieving the most effective pattern of 
NATO military defensive strength, taking 
into account the most recent developments 
in weapons and techniques. In enunciat- 
ing this agreement in principle the heads 
of government made it clear that this deci- 
sion was the result of the fact that the 
Soviet leaders, while preventing a general 
disarmament agreement, had left no doubt 
that the most modern and destructive 
weapons of all kinds were being introduced 
into the Soviet armed forces. The introduc- 
tion of modern weapons into NATO forces 
should be no cause for concern on the part 
of other countries, since NATO is purely 
a defensive alliance. 

It is our conviction and the conviction of 
our NATO allies that the introduction into 
NATO defenses of the most modern weapons 
available is essential in maintaining the 
strength necessary to the alliance. Any 
alliance depends in the last analysis upon 
the sense of shared mutual interests among 
its members, and by sharing with our allies 
certain training information we are dem- 
onstrating concretely our sense of partner- 
ship in NATO's defensive planning. Failure 
on our part to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the state of operational readiness 
of the forces of other members of NATO 
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will only encourage the Soviet Union to be- 
lieve that it can eventually succeed in its 
goal of destroying NATO’s effectiveness. 

To facilitate the necessary cooperation 
on our part legislation amending the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 was enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1958. Pursuant to that legislation 
agreements for cooperation were concluded 
with four of our NATO partners in May 
and June 1959. A similar agreement was 
also recently concluded with our NATO ally, 
the Republic of Italy. All of these agree- 
ments are designed to implement in im- 
portant respects the agreed NATO program. 

This agreement with the Government of 
Italy will enable the United States to co- 
operate effectively in mutual defense plan- 
ning with Italy and in the training of Italian 
NATO forces in order that, if an attack on 
NATO should occur, Italian forces could, 
under the direction of the supreme allied 
commander for Eurcpe, effectively use nu- 
clear weapons in their defense. 

These agreements previously concluded 
and this Italian agreement represent only 
a portion of the work necessary for complete 
implementation of the decision taken by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
December 1957. I anticipate the conclusion 
of similar agreements for cooperation with 
certain other NATO nations as the alli- 
ance’s defensive planning continues. 

Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, I am submitting to each 
House of the Congress an authoritative copy 
of the agreement with the Government of 
Italy. I am also transmitting a copy of 
the Secretary of State’s letter accompany- 
ing an authoritative copy of the signed 
agreement, a copy of a joint letter from the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission recommend- 
ing my approval of this document and a 
copy of my memorandum in reply thereto 
setting forth my approval. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

JANUARY 17, 1961. 

DECEMBER 31, 1960. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The undersigned, the 
Acting Secretary of State, has the honor 
to lay before the President with a view to 
its transmission to the Congress, pursuant 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, an authoritative copy of an Agreement 
for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic Ener- 
gy for Mutual Defense Purposes between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of Italy, signed at Rome on De- 
cember 3, 1960. 

This agreement was signed on behalf of the 
United States pursuant to the authorization 
granted in the President’s memorandum of 
November 8, 1960 to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Chairman of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. A copy of this memo- 
randum was received by the Secretary of 
State from the President. 

Faithfully yours, 
LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, 
Acting Secretary. 

Enclosures. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., November 8, 1960. 

Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense, 
the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 

In your joint letter to me of August 25, 
1960, you recommended that I approve a pro- 
posed Agreement between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of Italy for Cooperation on the 
Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense 
Purposes. 

Italy is participating with the United 
States in an international arrangement pur- 
suant to which it is making substantial and 
material contributions to the mutual de- 
fense and security. The proposed agree- 
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ment will permit cooperation necessary to 
improve the state of training and opera- 
tional readiness of the armed forces of Italy, 
subject to provisions, conditions, guaran- 
tees, terms, and special determinations, 
which are most appropriate in this important 
area of mutual assistance, in accordance with 
the agreement in principle reached in De- 
cember 1957. 

Having considered your joint reeommenda- 
tions and the cooperation provided for in the 
agreement, including security safeguards and 
other terms and conditions of the agreement, 
I hereby— 

1. Approve the program for the transfer 
of nonnuclear parts of atomic weapon sys- 
tems involving restricted data under the 
terms and conditions provided in your joint 
letter and the proposed agreement; however, 
types, quantities, and conditions of transfer 
of such parts are subject to my further ap- 
proval. 

2. Determine that the performance of this 
agreement will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security of the United States. 

8. Approve the proposed agreement and au- 
thorize its execution for the Government of 
the United-States in a manner designated 
by the Secretary of State. 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 





THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is hereby sub- 
mitted for your consideration and approval 
& proposed Agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Italy for Cooperation on 
the Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual De- 
fense Purposes. 

The proposed agreement will permit, un- 
der the authority of sections 91c and 144b 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, the transfer of classified informa- 
tion and certain equipment necessary for 
the purpose of improving the state of train- 
ing and operational readiness of the armed 
forces of Italy. The December 1957 NATO 
Heads of Government meeting established 
the concept of a stockpile of arms for the 
strengthening of NATO’s defenses, and this 
present agreement is an important part of 
the implementation of this concept. The 
carrying out of this agreement should do 
much to advance our mutual defense inter- 
est, including the vital cause of strengthen- 
ing the NATO defensive alliance, and will 
thereby aid materially in the defense of the 
United States. 

Article II of the agreement provides for 
the transfer of classified information, in- 
cluding “restricted data” and “formerly re- 
stricted data,” necessary to the development 
of defense plans; the training of personnel 
in the employment of and the defense 
against atomic weapons and other military 
applications of atomic energy; the evalua- 
tion of the capability of potential enemies 
in the employment of atomic weapons and 
other military applications of atomic energy; 
and the development of delivery systems ca- 
Ppable of carrying atomic weapons. 

Article III of the agreement provides that 
the United States will transfer nonnuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems involving 
restricted data (other than nonnuclear parts 
of atomic weapons) for the purpose of im- 
proving the state of training and operational 
readiness of the armed forces of Italy. 
However, in view of section 91c of the Atomic 
Energy Act, the applicability of which is 
reflected in article IV of the agreement, no 
transfer can be made if it would contribute 
significantly to the recipient nation’s atomic 
weapon design, development, or fabrication 
capability. It is not possible to determine 
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at this time the types, quantities and con- 
ditions of transfer, whether by sale, lease or 
loan, of those parts which it will become 
necessary to transfer for our mutual defense 
during the period of the agreement. Ac- 
cordingly, under the terms and conditions of 
the agreement, it will be necessary to deter- 
mine from time to time the types, quan- 
tities and conditions of transfer and such 
determination shall be submitted for your 
approval. 

The agreement would remain in force un- 
til terminated by agreement of both parties, 
thus assuring continued protection for the 
information and equipment transferred in 
accordance with the provision of the agree- 
ment. However, cooperation for the trans- 
fer of information and equipment under 
articles II and III of the agreement may be 
discontinued by either party in the event of 
the termination of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 9lc and 144b of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, the agreement specifically pro- 
vides in article I that all cooperation under 
the agreement will be undertaken only when 
the communicating or transferring party 
determines that such cooperation wiil pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreason- 
able risk to its defense and security. Article 
I of the agreement also provides, in accord- 
ance with the act, that all cooperation under 
the agreement will be undertaken only while 
the United States and Italy are participating 
in an international arrangement for their 
mutual defense and security and making 
substantial and material contributions 
thereto. Cooperation under articles II and 
III of the agreement would be undertaken 
only when these conditions prevail. 

Article IV of the agreement stipulates 
that the cooperation under the agreement 
will be carried out by each of the parties 
in accordance with its applicable laws. 
Article IV also makes clear that there will 
be no transfer under the agreement of 
atomic weapons, non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons or special nuclear material. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions on 
the terms, conditions, duration, nature and 
scope of cooperation, the agreement pro- 
vides that the parties will maintain agreed 
security safeguards and standards. The 
agreement also contains particular com- 
mitments that the recipient of any equip- 
ment or information that is obtained pur- 
suant to the agreement will not transfer it 
to unauthorized persons and will not trans- 
fer it beyond the jurisdiction of the re- 
cipient party, except in limited circumstances 
specifically provided in the agreement. 

Italy is now participating with the United 
States in an international arrangement pur- 
suant to which Italy is making substantial 
and material contributions to the mutual 
defense and security. It is the view of the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission that this agreement is en- 
tirely in accord with the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. It 
is the considered opinion of the Department 
of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that the performance of the proposed 
agreement will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security of the United States. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that you— 

(a) Approve the program for the transfer 
of non-nuclear parts of atomic weapon sys- 
tems involving restricted data under the 
terms and conditions provided in this letter 
and the proposed agreement; however, types, 
quantities and conditions of transfer of such 
parts are subject to your later approval; 

(b) Determine that the performance of 
this agreement will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States; and 
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(c) Approve the proposed agreement and 
authorize its execution for the Government 
of the United States in a manner specified 
by the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of State concurs in the 
foregoing recommendations. 

With great respect, we are, 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun A. McCong, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 
THomas S. GaArEs, 
Secretary of Defense. 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Italy, 

Considering that they have concluded a 
Mutuai Defense Assistance Agreement, pur- 
suant to which each Government will make 
available to the other equipment, materials. 
services, or other military assistance in ac- 
cordance with such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed; 

Considering that their mutual security 
and defense require that they be prepared 
to meet the contingencies of atomic warfare; 

Considering that they are participating to- 
gether in an international arrangement pur- 
suant to which they are making substantial 
and material contributions to their mutual 
defense and security; 

Recognizing that their common defense 
and security will be advanced by the ex- 
change of information concerning atomic 
energy and by the transfer of certain types 
of equipment; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer 
can be undertaken without risk to the de- 
fense and security of either country; and 

Taking into consideration the United 
States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and all the applicable Italian 
statutes; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 
General provisions 


While the United States and Italy are par- 
ticipating in an international arrangement 
for their mutual defense and security and 
making substantial and material contribu- 
tions thereto, each Party will communicate 
to and exchange with the other Party infor- 
mation and transfer non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving Restricted 
Data to the other Party in accordance with 
the provisions of this Agreement, provided 
that the communicating or transferring 
Party determines that such cooperation will 
promote and will not constitute an unrea- 
sonable risk to its defense and security. 


ARTICLE II 
Exchange of information 


Each Party will communicate to or ex- 
change with the other Party such classified 
information as is jointly determined to be 
necessary to: 

A. the development of defense plans; 

B. the training of personnel in the em- 
ployment of and defense against atomic 
weapons and other military applications of 
atomic energy; 

C. the evaluation of the capabilities of po- 
tential enemies in the employment of atomic 
weapons and other military applications of 
atomic energy; and 

D. the development of delivery systems 
compatible with the atomic weapons which 
they carry. 

ARTICLE II 
Transfer of non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems 

The Government of the United States will 
transfer to the Government of Italy, sub- 
ject to terms and conditions to be agreed, 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons sys- 
tems involving Restricted Data as such parts 
are jointly determined to be necessary for 
the purpose of improving Italy’s state of 
training and operational readiness. 
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ARTICLE Iv 
Conditions 


A. Cooperation under this agreement will 
be carried out by each of the parties in 
accordance with its applicable laws. 

B. Under this agreement there will be no 
transfer by either party of atomic weapons, 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons, or 
special nuclear materials. 

Cc. The information communicated or ex- 
changed, and non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems transferred by either party 
pursuant to this agreement shall be used by 
the recipient party exclusively for the 
preparation or implementation of defense 
plans in the mutual interests of the two 
countries. 

D. Nothing in this agreement shall pre- 
clude the communication or exchange of 
classified information which is transmissible 
under other arrangements between the 
parties. 

ARTICLE V 
Guarantees 


A. Classified information and non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems communi- 
cated or transferred pursuant to this agree- 
ment shall be accorded full security protec- 
tion under applicable security arrangements 
between the parties and applicable national 
legislation and regulations of the parties. 
In no case shall either party maintain se- 
curity standards for safeguarding classified 
information, and non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems, made available pur- 
suant to this agreement less restrictive than 
those set forth in the applicable security 
arrangements in effect on the date this 
agreement comes into force. 

B. Classified information communicated 
or exchanged pursuant to this agreement 
will be made available through channels 
existing or hereafter agreed for the com- 
munication or exchange of such informa- 
tion between the parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated 
or exchanged, and any non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems transferred pursu- 
ant to this Agreement shall not be commu- 
nicated, exchanged or transferred by the 
recipient Party or persons under its juris- 
diction to any unauthorized persons or, ex- 
cept as provided in Article VI of this Agree- 
ment, beyond the jurisdiction of that Party. 
Each Party may stipulate the degree to 
which any of the information and non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 
communicated, exchanged or transferred by 
it or persons under its jurisdiction pursuant 
to this Agreement may be disseminated or 
distributed; may specify the categories of 
persons who may have access to such infor- 
mation or non-nuclear parts of atomic weap- 
ons systems; and may impose such other re- 
strictions on the dissemination of distribu- 
tion of such information or non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons systems as it deems 
necessary. 

ARTICLE VI 
Dissemination 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be inter- 
preted or operate as a bar or restriction to 
consultation or cooperation in any field of 
defense by either Party with other nations or 
international organizations. Neither Party, 
however, shall so communicate classified in- 
formation or transfer or permit access to or 
use of non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons 
systems made available by the other Party 
pursuant to this Agreement unless: 

A. It is notified by the originating Party 
that all appropriate provisions and require- 
ments of the originating Party’s applicable 
laws, including authorization by competent 
bodies of the originating Party, have been 
complied with which would be necessary to 
authorize the originating Party directly so 
to communicate to, transfer to, permit access 
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to or use by such other nation or interna- 
tional organization; and further that the 
originating Party authorizes the recipient 
Party so to communicate to, transfer to, 
permit access to or use by such other nation 
or international organization; or 

B. The originating Party has informed the 
recipient Party that the originating Party 
has so communicated to, transferred to, per- 
mitted access to or use by such other nation 
or international organization. 


ARTICLE VII 
Classification policies 


Agreed classification policies shall be 
maintained with respect to all classified in- 
formation and non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons systems communicated, exchanged 
or transferred under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Responsibility for use of information and 

non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons 

systems 

The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions) or non-nuclear parts of atomic weap- 
ons systems communicated, exchanged or 
transferred under this Agreement shall be 
the responsibility of the Party receiving it, 
and the other Party does not provide any 
indemnity or warranty with respect to such 
application or use. 


ARTICLE IX 
Patents 


The recipient Party shall use the classified 
information communicated, or revealed by 
equipment transferred hereunder, for the 
purposes specified herein only. Any inven- 
tions or discoveries resultiag from possession 
of such information on the part of the re- 
cipient Party or persons under its jurisdic- 
tion shall be made available to the other 
Party for all purposes without charge in ac- 
cordance with such arrangements as may be 
agreed and shall be safeguarded in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article V of this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE X 
Definitions 

For the purposes of this Agreement: 

A. “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the de- 
vice (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for use as, or for develop- 
ment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or a 
weapon test device. 

B. “Classified information” means infor- 
mation, data, materials, services, or any other 
matter with the security designation of 
“Confidential” or higher applied under the 
legislation or regulations of either the United 
States or Italy, including that designated by 
the Government of the United States as “Re- 
stricted Data’ and “Formerly Restricted 
Data” and that designated by the Govern- 
ment of Italy as “Atomic Restricted” and 
“Atomic Most Restricted”. 

Cc. “Non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons” 
means parts of atomic weapons which are 
specially designed for them and are not in 
general use in other end products and which 
are not made of, in whole or in part, special 
nuclear material; and “non-nuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems involving Re- 
stricted Data’ means parts of atomic weap- 
ons systems, other than non-nuclear parts 
of atomic weapons, which contain or reveal 
atomic information and which are not made 
of, in whole or in part, special nuclear ma- 
terial. 

D. As used in this Agreement, the term 
“atomic information” means: 

1. So far as concerns information provided 
by the Government of the United States, in- 
formation which is designated “Restricted 
Data” and “Formerly Restricted Data”. 
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2. So far as concerns information provided 
by the Government of Italy, information 
which is designated “Atomic Restricted” and 
“Atomic Most Restricted”’. 


ARTICLE XI 
Duration 


This Agreement shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied 
with all legal requirements for the entry 
into force of this Agreement, and shall re- 
main in force until terminated by agree- 
ment of both Parties except that either Party 
may terminate its cooperation under Articles 
II or III upon the expiration of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, 
duly authorized, have signed this Agreement. 

DONE at Rome, in duplicate, in the Eng- 
lish and Italian languages, both texts being 
equally authentic, this 3rd day of December, 
1960. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 





For the Government of Italy: 





RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, Marcu 8, 1961 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
will hold open hearings on a proposed Agree- 
ment for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic 
Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes With 
the Government of Italy, Thursday, March 
9, 1961, at 10:00 a.m. in room F-39, The 
Capitol, it was announced today by Con- 
gressman CHET HOLIFIELD and Senator JoHN 
O. Pastore, respective chairman and vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee. 

The proposed agreement which is similar 
to agreements entered into in 1959 with 
Greece, Turkey, West Germany, and The 
Netherlands would authorize the AEC and 
Defense Department to transfer to Italy 
nonnuclear parts of atomic weapon systems 
and to exchange classified atomic energy in- 
formation necessary to: 

1. The development of defense plans; 

2. The training of personnel in the em- 
ployment of and defense against atomic 
weapons and other military applications of 
atomic energy; 

3. The evaluation of the capabilities of 
potential enemies in the employment of 
atomic weapons and other military appli- 
cations of atomic energy; and 

4. The development of compatible delivery 
systems for atomic weapons. 

By law, the transfer of the material and 
the communication of the information will 
occur whenever the President determines 
that it will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address entitled “Capital Budget Makes 
Commonsense,” delivered by Senator HaRTKE 
at the annual meeting of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association at Dallas 
on February 16, 1961. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him entitled “Re- 
vival of Pioneering Spirit To Meet Chal- 
lenges of Space Age.” 
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DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR ZALES 
N. ECTON, OF MONTANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
with regret that I inform the Senate 
that a former colleague of ours, Zales 
Ecton, of Montana, passed away at the 
end of last week. 

Zales Ecton was a good man, a decent 
man, a fine man, and we will miss him 
in Montana, as we have missed him in 
this Chamber. 

He was a man who was honest and 
straightforward in what he had to say 
and in his beliefs; and it is with a 
sense of extreme regret and deep sorrow 
that I make the announcement at this 
time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I first 
knew Zales Ecton as a member of the 
Montana Legislature, when he and I 
were colleagues in 1937. He made an 
outstanding record in that legislature as 
a friend of the ranchers, of the small 
businessmen, and especially of the In- 
dians of Montana. As a result of his 
fine record he was elected to this body, 
and in this body he also made an out- 
standing record. 

When Zales Ecton returned to Mon- 
tana he returned as a friend of Mon- 
tana State College, at Bozeman, where 
he lived, and also a friend of the educa- 
tional institutions throughout the State 
of Montana. He was an outstanding 
and distinguished citizen of my State. 
We all mourn his passing. We have lost 
one of our fine American citizens. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I knew 
Zales Ecton as a Senator, and rather 
intimately, because it was my pleasure 
to go to Montana to campaign for him 
on a number of occasions. One gets to 
know and to understand a man and 
what makes him tick when one goes 
from community to community in his 
home State, lives with him, and shares 
fellowship over a period of time. Zales 
Ecton was a noble man in every sense 
of the word. He was one of the dedi- 
cated persons who are close to the soil, 
whose thinking is basic and funda- 
mental. 

I developed not only a high regard but 
also a deep affection for him. I join in 
extending sympathy, and I concur in 
the condolences expressed today. 





TRIBUTE TO PHILIP L. GRAHAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the New York Herald Tribune, March 5, 
there appears an article by Don Irwin, 
a distinguished Washington correspond- 
ent of that newspaper. The article 
concerns the career of another news- 
paperman, Philip L. Graham, president 
of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

The article articulates what many of 
us have long felt about Mr. Graham and 
the great newspaper over which he pre- 
sides. It tells of a highly responsible 
man with the intellectual capacity to 
recognize the great significance of a free 
press in a free society and with the en- 
ergetic determination to see to it that 
his paper—as part of the American 
journalistic profession as a whole— 
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meets, with ever-increasing effective- 
ness, its obligation to the people of this 
city and the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the 
Recorp the article previously cited. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PHILIP GRAHAM OF THE WASHINGTON POST 
(By Don Irwin) 
WASHINGTON. 

“It is arithmetically true that 49.5 per- 
cent of publishers are below average.” 

Philip L. Graham, president of the Wash- 
ington Post Co., produced this facetious 
statistic last year to make a far-from- 
facetious point to a Minnesota University 
journalism seminar. It was his character- 
istically dry way of voicing concern that 
the men who direct the American press are 
not doing enough to meet the urgencies of 
the times. 

At the time he spoke, Mr. Graham held 
the titles of president and publisher of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, the 
only morning paper in the Nation’s Capital. 
In a reshuffle recently, he passed the pub- 
lisher’s title along to John W. Sweeterman, 
formerly the paper’s business manager. But 
Mr. Graham, as president, remains very 
much the paper’s guiding spirit. 

Mr. Graham considers the Post a “fairly 
good paper that needs a lot of improve- 
ment.” The comment is interesting because 
most of its critics—and there are plenty of 
them—will concede that there has been 
considerable improvement in the Post dur- 
ing the nearly 15 years Mr. Graham has been 
its operating head. 

Materially, the improvement is evident. 
The paper’s circulation is over 400,000, more 
than double the 1946 figure. It ranks 
seventh in the Nation in advertising volume. 
It is produced in an 8-year-old, $6 mil- 
lion plant and is now expanding into a 
$6,500,000 addition that includes some of 
the newspaper industry’s most modern 
equipment. It is substantially in the 
black. 

To the lanky, 44-year-old ex-lawyer who 
is the Post’s president, the paper’s solvency 
is “just luck.” 


BOUGHT IT AT AN AUCTION 


The luck was the merger on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1954, in which the Post bought and 
swallowed up its only morning competitor, 
the old Times-Herald. Until the merger 
gave the Post a morning monopoly, the 
hard-ribbed conservative Times-Herald and 
the militantly liberal Post had halved cir- 
culation and advertising in an era of rising 
costs. Neither was prospering. 

The merger was made possible by two 
contrasting, powerful personalities: the late 
Eugene Meyer, former publisher of the Post, 
and the late Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
then publisher of the Chicago Tribune and, 
incidentally of the Times-Herald. 

Mr. Meyer, who was Mr. Graham’s father- 
in-law, was a retired banker until 1933, when 
he bought the Post at a bankruptcy auction 
for $825,000. Mr. Meyer provided the leader- 
ship and the funds to bring the paper back 
from a circulation low of 51,534 and start 
it on a course that now makes it required 
breakfast reading for President Kennedy 
and most other informed Washingtonians. 

Colonel McCormick had taken over the 
Times-Herald upon the death of its previous 
publisher and had modernized it mechani- 
cally even as he tried to cast it in the ultra- 
conservative mold of his Chicago paper. 
After 3 years the ailing colonel aban- 
doned the experiment and let it be known 
that he was ready to sell out to the com- 
petition. 
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The $10,300,000 deal gave Washington’s 
surviving morning paper a solid base for 
circulation and advertising. It showered the 
paper with a cornucopia of features, col- 
umns, news services, and comic strips. It 
also afforded a safe chance to raise the 
newsstand price from a nickel to a dime 
without any appreciable circulation loss. 

The price rise has occasioned the most 
concrete of the criticisms leveled at the 
paper. The Post is also a regular target 
for attacks from isolationists, segregation- 
ists and a whole spectrum of conservatives. 
(The late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy called 
it the Washington edition of the Daily 
Worker.) Many far more moderate Repub- 
licans Charge that it is biased for the Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. Graham is a liberal—if independent— 
Democrat, and his thinking is reflected both 
on the editorial page and in the play of 
stories. But he has been known to inter- 
vene personally to tone down editorial com- 
ment which he considered unfairly slanted 
toward the liberal side. Among them have 
been especially acid depictions of former 
Vice President Nixon by Herbert L. Block 
(Herblock), the Post’s prize-winning car- 
toonist. 

Despite its orientation, the Post has a 
tradition of independence, and Mr. Graham 
is anxious to keep party labels off the paper. 
It was partly because of this policy that the 
Post made no formal endorsement during 
the 1960 election, although its heart was 
plainly in the Kennedy camp. Mr. Graham 
is glad the paper avoided formal commit- 
ments. 

For similar reasons, Mr. Graham is cool to 
recurrent suggestions that he would orna- 
ment a Democratic administration. It 
would be impossible in the ultrapolitical at- 
mosphere of the District of Columbia, he 
feels, to be both an officeholder and the 
chief executive of a newspaper which ag- 
gressively reserves a right to independence. 

“The only way I’d go into Government 
would be to sell the paper,” Mr. Graham said 
recently. “And I wouldn’t sell it to be Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


THE FAMILY FORTUNE 


Philip Leslie Graham was born July 18, 
1915, in a South Dakota mining town, but 
was taken by his family to Dade County, Fla., 
in 1921 so his engineer father could become 
supervisor of an experimental sugar planta- 
tion. Adverse weather killed off the experi- 
ment after 12 years, but the elder Graham 
salvaged a big parcel of land from the liqui- 
dation. The land was first developed as a 
dairy and beef ranch. As nearby Miami ex- 
panded, it became the foundation for a 
seven-figure family fortune in which Mr. 
Graham shares. 

When young Phil Graham entered the Uni- 
versity of Florida at 16, he was a scrawny 
6-footer known ironically as “Musclebound.” 
He roomed there with George H. Smathers, 
now a Democratic Senator from Florida and 
a power in the Capital. Mr. Graham’s capac- 
ity for making influential friends has con- 
tinued. 

Later, at Harvard Law School, Mr. Graham 
edited the august Law Review before he was 
graduated tenth in the class of 1939. He 
walked out into a job as law clerk to Asso- 
ciate Justice Stanley Reed, of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Graham moved from the Court to the 
bureaucracy of the prewar Defense Building 
as an expediter for the old Office of Emer- 
gency Management and the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. He entered the Army Air Force 
as a private in 1942 and was discharged in 
1945 as a major, after serving on the intel- 
ligence staff of the Far East Air Force. 

Then Mr. Graham switched careers. He 
had continued in the law after his marriage 
in 1940 to Mr. Meyer’s daughter, Katherine. 
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But Mr. Meyer was 70 at the war’s end. His 
only son had become a doctor. He invited 
his evidently able son-in-law to become asso- 
ciate publisher. Mr. Graham moved to the 
Post on January 1, 1946. Six months later 
he was named publisher. Mr. Meyer became 
board chairman, but remained the paper’s 
influential consultant and financial anchor 
unt*: Sis death in July 1959. 

When Mr. Graham came to the Post it was 
edging into the black in the course of the 
lengthy rebuilding process underwritten by 
Mr. Meyer at a reputed eventual cost of $20 
million. It was already celebrated for a 
lively editorial page that had been one of 
Mr. Meyer’s prime interests. But it was 
limited in circulation, news coverage, and 
resources. Mechanically, progress was blocked 
by a picturesque but wholly inadequate 
plant. 

Mr. Graham gave first priority to a new 
plant. He and his associates inspected 
modern newspaper buildings all over the 
country and borrowed new ideas liberally. 
Added circulation flowing from the merger 
strained the facilities of the new Post build- 
ing within months after it was occupied. Mr. 
Graham pressed plans for the addition. 


SOMETHING BESIDES SURVIVAL 


“The merger means we can work for some- 
thing beside sheer economic survival, which 
is good,” Mr. Graham says in retrospect. 
“I think the paper will grow economically. 
The big question is: Will it grow jour- 
nalisticaily?” 

Journalistic growth is now Mr. Graham’s 
main interest. He devotes much of his 
formal workday to editorial problems. World 
affairs from many viewpoints are the central 
theme of his voracious reading when he en- 
joys a free night at his substantial George- 
town townhouse or a weekend rest at Glen 
Welby, the family’s country place at Mar- 
shall, Va., 58 miles from Washington. 

Simce the merger, the Post’s editorial ros- 
ter has risen from 160 to over 200. Mr. 
Graham has personally superintended the 
recruiting. Pay scales have increased sub- 
stantially. 

The Post’s president keeps his informally 
modern seventh-floor office open to hands 
from the fifth-floor newsroom. They report 
him ready to discuss anything with anybody 
and to enjoy an argument that gives full 
range to his salty vocabulary. He is fre- 
quently an idea man—and sometimes a leg- 
man—on news stories. His queries are 
known to have provided the impulse that 
led the Post’s star White House man, Edward 
T. Folliard, into investigations that later 
produced a Pulitzer Prize and a Raymond 
Clapper Award. 

Policy, as such, is seldom laid down in hard 
terms by Mr. Graham. He relies heavily on 
the judgment of J. Russell Wiggins, the 
paper’s editor, and Robert H. Estabrook, edi- 
tor of the editorial page. Mr. Wiggins, who 
received his present title only recently, was 
responsible as managing editor for assem- 
bling most of the Post’s present staff. He 
is a former president of the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors and an unremit- 
ting crusader for freedom of information— 
in Washington as well as overseas. Mr. 
Estabrook is a founder and former chairman 
of the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers. 

Mr. Graham has top-drawer entree in the 
new Democratic administration. He was a 
Georgetown neighbor of President Kennedy 
and has long been considerably more than 
an acquaintance of the President. He is far 
closer than that to Vice President JoHNSON, 
whom he has known intimately for years. 

Mr. Graham declines to discuss reports 
that he played a prominent part in assem- 
bling the Kennedy-Johnson ticket last 
July— but he hasn’t denied them. The best 
available information is that he acted as a 
middleman, first counseling the Kennedy 
camp to ignore hard words that came from 
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the Johnson camp during the Texan’s losing 
fight for the first place, then encouraging 
Mr. JoHNson to run for second place. 

Mr. Graham’s connections aren’t exclu- 
sively Democratic. His Republican friends 
include Governor Rockefeller in New York 
and former Attorney General William P. 
Rogers. He was on good terms with the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
even though the Post attacked some Dulles 
policies. 

The Post and its then publisher had more 
formidable Republican credentials in 1952, 
when the paper deviated from the path of 
independence to endorse General Eisen- 
hower. The endorsement induced a kind 
of editorial schizophrenia for a time. The 
endorsement wasn’t repeated in 1956. 

Mr. Graham polishes his contacts with 
appearances two or three times weekly on 
the Georgetown dinner circuit, where he 
confines his drinks to vermouth on the 
rocks and smokes filter cigarettes. He gen- 
erally ducks massive receptions. He fre- 
quently returns from social events with 
news tips, but his staff regrets that he 
doesn’t tell all. He scrupulously observes 
confidences and has sat on some good stories 
in the process. 

Like Mr. Meyer before him, Mr. Graham 
takes a close personal interest in the Post’s 
editorial page, which is daily reading for 
most of the Goverrment’s “chiefs,” as well as 
thousands of “Indians.” Mr. Graham sub- 
mits many editorial ideas and sometimes 
blocks out a piece himself in longhand on 
a lawyer’s long, yellow pad. 

Mr. Graham encourages study and spe- 
cialization among Post reporters. He re- 
cently arranged for the paper’s Supreme 
Court reporter to take in a one-semester 
course at Harvard Law School. 


A NAGGING DISSATISFACTION 


The semester at Cambridge is a symptom 
of a nagging dissatisfaction with traditional 
news treatment that has led Mr. Graham 
into a still unfulfilled quest for a new ap- 
proach to news. 

Last year, at the same Minnesota jour- 
nalism seminar at which he jabbed at his 
fellow publishers, Mr. Graham also found 
fault with the press in general. 

“Our staleness and our disorientation are 
caused by our basic assumptions,” Mr. Gra- 
ham said. “They are shallow, out of date, 
and almost entirely unexamined because we 
spend all our time with techniques.” 

Instead of resorting to journalistic pan- 
aceas Mr. Graham suggested, newspaper 
executives should work hard for answers to 
two basic questions: “What are we doing? 
Where are we going? 

“If we transfer our energies from merely 
tinkering with techniques to serious con- 
sideration of where we really are and what 
we really are,” he said, “we might possibly 
emerge with a press less stale and less dis- 
oriented than it is today. And it seems to 
me possible that in the years of our imme- 
diate future, mankind may have need of a 
press every bit as good as we are capable 
of re-creating.” 





FORMER SENATOR TYDINGS’ WORK 
FOR PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
one of the memorable services per- 
formed by the late former Senator Mil- 
lard H. Tydings for the United States 
and the free world was his authorship 
of the Philippine Independence Act of 
1946. 

Shortly after Senator Tydings died, 
the distinguished Philippine Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, the Hon. Carlos 
Romulo, wrote to the editors of three 
outstanding newspapers, relating the 
determined and courageous fight Sena- 
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tor Tydings conducted to secure the 
passage of the Philippine Independence 
Act. As Ambassador Romulo reminds 
us, this act placed the United States in 
the vanguard of those seeking to assist 
colonial peoples in their drive for inde- 
pendence. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
letters, to the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and the Washington 
Star, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 15, 1961] 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR TYDINGS: His Apvocacy 
OF INDEPENDENCE FOR THE PHILIPPINES 
PRAISED 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorkK TIMEs: 

The Philippine flag was flown at half staff 
on February 10 by the Philippine Embassy 
as a tribute to the memory of Millard H. 
Tydings, who died on February 9. As a 
Member of the U.S. Senate he coauthored 
the Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act. It 
was this act that declared the independence 
of the Philippines on July 4, 1946. 

The Filipino people will always remember 
with gratitude the name of the former Mary- 
land Senator who fought on Capitol Hill for 
their freedom. Our late national leader, the 
first President of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, Manuel L. Quezon, considered 
him one of the most effective advocates of 
Philippine independence. 

At a critical time, when the independence 
bill was in danger, it was Senator Tydings to 
whom President Quezon appealed for assist- 
ance, and both of them collaborated closely 
until the bill was passed. Without the late 
Senator’s militant and consistent advocacy 
of our independence we would have met 
with obstacles difficult to surmount. 

The name of Millard H. Tydings deserves 
a high place among the great Americans who 
will be gratefully remembered not only by 
their fellow countrymen but also by other 
peoples of the world. For while sometimes 
it seems a thankless task to fight for that 
which is not of immediate benefit to one’s 
constituency, yet due to the demands of the 
present cold war, when every effort is exerted 
by America to win friends, the value of the 
service rendered by Millard H. Tydings, 
which may not have been given due recogni- 
tion by his countrymen, now takes on a new 
significance and a vital import. 

His memory should serve to emphasize 
what Communist propaganda has tried to 
deface and distort: that when the Tydings- 
McDuffie Independence Act was enacted into 
law, America really started the libertarian 
chain reaction that swept Asia and Africa 
and marked the end of Western imperialism. 

We in the Philippines mourn the death of 
such a good and devoted friend whose name 
is enshrined in every Filipino heart. 

I have been requested by President Garcia 
to personally extend the condolence of the 
Philippine Government and of the Filipino 
people to the family of Senator Tydings. 

CarLos P. ROMULO. 

WASHINGTON, February 10, 1961. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1961. 
The Eprror, THE EVENING STAR, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your editorial “Millard E. Tydings” 
pays just tribute to a great American. He 
was a man of principle and of conviction. 
He fought for that which he believed right, 
no matter what the consequences to him per- 
sonally. He was not an opportunist. This 
was never better shown than in his advocacy 
of Philippine independence. 

Since his death, I have been reading his 
obituary as well as the editorials eulogizing 
him and honoring his memory as published 
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in the American press. That no mention was 
made of his service to the cause of human 
freedom as exemplified in the bill that he 
authored, sponsored, and fought for declar- 
ing Philippine independence, highlights bet- 
ter than anything I can say how oftentimes 
service that ranks a high place in history is 
overlooked for that which in the long per- 
spective of tomorrow is merely transient and 
ephemeral. If Millard E. Tydings would 
not have had the courage and the persistence 
to work for the passage of his independence 
bill, if those who were at the time opposing 
Philippine freedom in quarters that were 
strong and powerful would have succeeded 
in subduing him, who would have succeeded 
Nikita Khrushchev’s indictment of America 
as an imperialist nation in the General As- 
sembly last year with the irrefutable argu- 
ment of the fact of Philippine independence? 

Many nations have won their independ- 
ence after we in the Philippines achieved 
ours. Future generations will accord to 
Millard E. Tydings high honor for his domi- 
nant role in placing his country in the van- 
guard of the struggle to free colonial peoples 
from imposed subjection. Long after his 
electoral ups and downs in Maryland are for- 
gotten he will be gratefully remembered by 
millions of emancipated peoples the world 
over who owe to his vision and statesman- 
ship that they now walk with head erect, 
with the dignity of freemen, 

Very truly yours, 
CaRLos P,. ROMULO. 
Fesruary 11, 1961. 
The EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post 
AND TIMES HERALD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. Epiror: You paid a well-deserved 
tribute in your today’s editorial to the late 
Senator Millard E. Tydings. I would like to 
add to his achievements one that I believe 
is of far-reaching significance not only to 
his district or his country but to mankind 
itself. I refer to his militant and effective 
advocacy of Philippine independence. 

On the floor of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in Paris in 1948, Soviet Russia’s 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky attacked 
the United States as an imperialist nation. 
I quote a portion of his speech: 

“There is too much prattling about the 
American people being a liberty-loving peo- 
ple. That is just talk, a sample of Ameri- 
can propaganda. The Americans may love 
liberty but it is liberty only for themselves, 
for the white Americans. There is no liberty 
for other peoples. The truth is America is 
the most imperialistic of all nations.” 

As the Philippine delegate, I answered 
him thus: 

“Mr. Vishinsky, as is his wont, distorts 
facts. I will set the record straight for him 
and for all his minions in the Communist 
orbit. When the Tydings-McDuffie Inde- 
pendence Act proclaiming Philippine inde- 
pendence was passed by the U.S. Congress, 
America started the cycle of human free- 
dom that subsequently sparked the libera- 
tion of India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
donesia, Malaya, and others. History will 
record the truth and this is the unvarnished 
truth, Mr. Vishinsky’s misrepresentations 
to the contrary notwithstanding. If the 
grant of Philippine independence is Ameri- 
can imperialism, it is the kind of imperial- 
ism the satellite countries behind the Iron 
Curtain are yearning for.” 

I recall this exchange now because it was 
Senator Millard E. Tydings who had the 
vision and the courage to fight for Philip- 
pine independence and every nation that 
won its freedom after we won ours Owes a 
debt of gratitude to the late Maryland Sena- 
tor. America, in setting the precedent of 
relinquishing its sovereignty over the Phil- 
ippines as provided in the Tydings-McDuf- 
fie Independence Act, really sounded the 
death knell of imperialism. 
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It is not easy to pioneer as Senator Tyd- 
ings did, nor is it personally advantageous 
for a politician to advocate a measure not 
immediately beneficial to his bailiwick con- 
stituents. But when Millard H. Tydings, 
against strong opposition from some quar- 
ters, determinedly fought and succeeded in 
having his independence bill enacted into 
law, he served his country in a manner that 
is today of incalculable value to American 
prestige. This one act of his entitles him to 
a place among America’s great. 

We in the Philippines will always remem- 
ber him gratefully and reverentially. 

Sincerely yours, 
CarLos P. ROMULO. 





ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
THOMAS G. MASARYK 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, it is fitting 
that we set aside a few moments today 
to honor Thomas G. Masaryk on the oc- 
casion of the 111th anniversary of his 
birth. This great leader, who passed 
away in 1937, was the founder of the 
free Republic of Czechoslovakia, its first 
president, from 1918 to 1935, and one of 
the most illustrious statesmen of this 
century. 

The Czechoslovak people were most 
fortunate in having an astute and elo- 
quent spokesman in the late Thomas 
Masaryk, the unyielding champion of 
the Czechoslovak cause. 

During the trying and difficult years 
between World War I and World War II, 
Thomas Masaryk was looked upon as 
the living Czechoslovak spirit and he 
was honored as such. He guided the 
destiny of Czechoslovakia for more than 
15 years. Today, this great intellect, 
philosopher-statesman, and man of let- 
ters, is best remembered as the found- 
ing father of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic and as a great champion of 
democracy. 

Unfortunately, freedom does not 
exist in Thomas Masaryk’s homeland 
today. The insidious system of com- 
munism has been imposed on its people. 
Yet, we know that the people of Czecho- 
slovakia still love liberty We trust that 
one day soon a democratic system of 
government will be reestablished in 
their homeland and in all the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. It was for this 
that Thomas Masaryk devoted his 
boundless talents and energy. 

The forceful symbolism of Masaryk’s 
spirit and his love for freedom will 
surely manifest itself once again among 
his countrymen. In so doing, we trust 
that the tyranny of communism will 
pass as an evil interlude in the history 
of Czechoslovakia, and that liberty will 
be restored and abound in that land 
once again. 





PORTRAIT GALLERY AND NATIONAL 
ARMED FORCES MUSEUM IN THE 
SMITHSONIAN 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on February 24 the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] introduced 
two bills concerned with the Smithsonian 
Institution, of which I am a member of 
the Board of Regents. S. 1057 provides 
for a National Portrait Gallery as a bu- 
reau of the Smithsonian, and S. 1058 es- 
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tablishes a National Armed Forces 
Museum Advisory Board of the same in- 
stitution. 

As a cosponsor of this legislation, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
I have prepared on these bills be printed 
in the body of the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL IN SUP- 
PORT OF S. 1057, To PROVIDE FOR A NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY AS A BUREAU OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
I wish to endorse S. 1057, introduced by 

the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 

SON], On February 24, 1961, to provide for a 

National Portrait Gallery as a bureau of the 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Public Law 85-357, approved on March 28, 
1958, provided for the transfer of the exist- 
ing Civil Service Commission Building 
(formerly known as the Patent Office Build- 
ing) to the Smithsonian Institution and au- 
thorized such action as is necessary to re- 
model the building to make it suitable to 
house certain art galleries. Specific con- 
sideration was given by the Congress to 
using a portion of this building for a por- 
trait gallery. Senate Report No. 1354 (85th 
Cong., 2d sess.) supporting the enactment 
of the above law stated in part: 

“An art-museum building is urgently 
needed to display national collections of fine 
arts, comprising paintings, sculptures, 
bronzes, glass, porcelain, tapestry, furniture, 
jewelry, and other types of art. It would 
also be used to display portraits of eminent 
American men and women, and to exhibit 
the works of artists deserving of recognition.” 

House Report No. 1533 (85th Cong., 2d 
sess.) includes the following quotation: 

“The building (the existing Civil Service 
Building) is well suited for use as the home 
of the century-old National Collection of 
Fine Arts and a National Portrait Gallery 
and would require very little in the way of 
expenditures to adapt it to this purpose. Its 
use has been advocated not only by me 
[Representative FRANK THOMPSON, JR.], but 
by a number of persons including David E. 
Finley, Chairman, and other members of 
the Commission of Fine Arts; by the Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution; and Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the Insti- 
tution; by Mr. Floete, Administrator of Gen- 
erai Services; and by many other individuals 
interested in securing the establishment of 
such a museum for the Nation.” 

Construction of the new Civil Service 
Commission Building has begun and it is 
expected that the present building will be 
available for transfer to Smithsonian in fis- 
cal year 1963. This leaves a relatively short 
time for planning and organizing the new 
portrait gallery. 

The proposed legislation, S. 1057, was 
drafted with the assistance of the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel, House of Represent- 
atives, at the request of Congressman Bow, 
of Ohio, for review by the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion endorse the language which is now be- 
fore the Senate in S, 1057. 

The Regents consider the proposed Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery and its organization 
of outstanding importance. A committee of 
the Regents under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John Nicholas Brown, of Rhode Island, has 
been appointed to further this important 
objective. 

It should be pointed out that the need for 
a National Portrait Gallery, to house por- 
traits, sculpture, and related materials of 
America’s most distinguished citizens, has 
long been recognized. Both the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s National Collection of 
Fine Arts and National Gallery of Art have 
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portraits of eminent Americans which could 
be shown in such a portrait gallery. In 
addition there are numbers of portraits of 
persons who should be represented in a Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, now in the hands of 
private collectors, which are expected to be- 
come available once a suitable gallery is 
provided. 

We are aware that the National Portrait 
Gallery in London has helped the British 
focus the public mind on the nation’s great 
leaders of the past. 

A National Portrait Gallery will serve as 
an outstanding educational, cultural, and 
patriotic center for the American people. Its 
purpose would be to exhibit, and to provide 
documentation on, the national collections 
of portraits and statuary of men and women 
who have made significant contributions to 
the history, development, and culture of 
America. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL IN SUP- 
PoRT oF S. 1058, PROVIDING FOR THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF A NATIONAL ARMED FORCES 
Museum Apvisory Boarp, To AUTHORIZE 
EXPANSION OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION’S FACILITIES FOR PORTRAYING THE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS OF THE ARMED FORCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


I wish to endorse S. 1058, a bill to establish 
a National Armed Forces Museum Advisory 
Board in the Smithsonian Institution, and to 
authorize expansion of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution’s facilities for portraying the con- 
tributions of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and for other purposes. This bill 
was introduced on February 24, 1961, by the 
Senator from New Mexico, Mr. ANDERSON. 

This bill is the same as S. 3846, of the 86th 
Congress, which Senator ANDERSON and I 
joined in introducing during the last session 
and which passed the Senate without amend- 
ment. S. 3846 was considered during the 
last session by the House of Representatives 
but was lost in the final days of the Con- 
gress. 

The Board proposed by this bill would con- 
tinue the work of the Committee on the 
American Armed Forces Museum appointed 
by President Eisenhower. The members of 
that Committee were: Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, Chairman; Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Representative Overton Brooks, Dr. Jchn 
Nicholas Brown, Representative Clarence 
Cannon, Gen. Kenyon A. Joyce, Secretary 
Neil McElroy, Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Sen- 
ator Leverett Saltonstall, Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith, Representative John M. Vorys, 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, executive director. 

At the time the Committee made its final 
report, General Joyce was no longer living 
and Representative John M. Vorys had re- 
signed from the Committee. In the place of 
Secretary Neil McElroy, Secretary Thomas 8S. 
Gates, Jr., was appointed to membership. 

Chief Justice Warren, on June 21, 1960, 
transmitted the final report of the Commit- 
tee to the President. 

This final report recommended the estab- 
lishment by congressional action of an 
advisory board to the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution as well as authorizing the 
expansion of the Armed Forces exhibits 
therein. The advisory board would provide 
advice and assistance to the Board of 
Regents on matters concerned with the por- 
trayal of the contributions which the Armed 
Forces of the United States have made to 
American society and culture. 

The bill also authorizes and directs the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, with the advice and assistance of the 
advisory board, to investigate and survey 
lands and buildings in and near the District 
of Columbia suitable for the display of mili- 
tary collections, including large military 
objects not appropriate for the Mall. After 
consulting with the Commission of Fine 
Arts, the National Capital Planning Commis- 
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sion, and the General Services Administra- 
tion, the Board of Regents shall submit 
recommendations to the Congress with 
respect to the acquisition of lands and build- 
ings for such purposes. 

The report of the President’s Committee on 
the American Armed Forces Museum stated 
in part: 

“The Committee feels that the magnitude 
of American military achievement, the great- 
ness of America’s contributions in the cause 
of freedom, and the supreme importance of 
deterring war in the present age clearly point 
to the need for an effective and comprehen- 
sive museum-type exhibition in Washington, 
D.c., of the contributions that the Armed 
Forces of the Nation have made and are 
making toward creating, developing, and 
maintaining a free, peaceful, and independ- 
ent society and culture in the United States. 
Such an enterprise requires the collection, 
preservation, and exhibition of military ob- 
jects of historical significance together with 
the provision of appropriate means and ma- 
terials for studying the meaning of war, its 
effect on civilization, and the role of our 
Armed Forces in maintaining a just and last- 
ing peace.” 

The report in full appears in Senate Report 
No. 1932 (to accompany S. 3846, dated Aug. 
29, 1960, 86th Cong., 2d sess.). 





RESIDUAL OIL QUOTAS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have an editorial from the Boston 
Herald of February 22, 1961, entitled 
“N.E., by Courtesy of W. Va.” and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD at the close of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
without endorsing any intersectional 
antagonism which this comment might 
impart, I feel it is important because it 
represents the feelings and some of the 
real facts involved in an important 
issue—the fuel needs of the Nation, and 
resulting ramifications in resource allo- 
cation and foreign economic policy. 
Hard policy decisions on the so-called 
coal-oil situation in general and on im- 
port quotas for residual fuel oil in spe- 
cific will also affect the chances for 
healthy economic recovery and dimin- 
ished unemployment throughout the 
Nation. 

EXHIBIT 1 
N.E., By COURTESY OF W. VA. 

New England is to be permitted to have 
a little more residual oil. This is the cheap, 
leftover product of crude oil used here for 
industrial purposes, public building heating, 
and utilities. Most of it comes from 
Venezuela. 

It is now rationed to us through import 
restrictions. In view of the cold winter 
which is bringing inventories of residual be- 
low the danger point, Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall has raised the permitted imports 
a little—by 100,000 barrels a day for the 
east coast. 

He did this gingerly, for he knew how the 
coal interests would react. The coal inter- 
ests want us to replace oil with coal. 

Mr. Udall said he raised the quota for no 
other reason than to meet the demands of 
an exceptionally cold season. He hastened 
to add that the increase would have no 
effect on the status quo of the coal-oil 
situation. 
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“T reject any arguments that it would dis- 
turb this status,” he maintained. “Such 
arguments are unwarranted, and I dare any- 
one to prove it.” 

Angry response came quickly from West 
Virginia. Senator Rosert Byrov of that corl 
State termed the increase unjustified, and 
“absolutely counter to the purpose and ef- 
fect of the antirecession policies already 
activated.” 

It seems that what happens to New Eng- 
land is of small concern to West Virginia. 

The import quotas have boosted the cost 
of residual oil to New England by $10 million 
@ year, and if we take into account a falling 
world price, the restrictions may be costing 
us up to $30 million a year. The import 
regulations have created exclusive dealer- 
ships, destroyed competition, and closed 
sources of supply to manufacturers wishing 
to come into New England. 

If industry is forced into the use of coal, 
it will locate, not in New England, but 
nearer the source of supply. 

To be sure, West Virginia is suffering from 
a conl depression. But choking off New Eng- 
land’s oil won’t help that any. 

Vice President Caverly of the New England 
Council explained why to the Interior De- 
partment hearing o.1 Monday o1 residual 
quotas. If all present users of residual 
oil who could convert to coal did so, 
coal production would increase only 3.5 
percent, an increase that could be accom- 
plished by technological means without hir- 
ing one additional miner. Such a shift is 
highly unlikely, and many oil users might 
shift to natural gas instead of coal. 

In any event, why should New England be 
injured to help West Virginia? 

Are we to exist by courtesy of that State? 

All residual oil quotas should be removed. 





AWARD TO DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
former Gov. Herbert Lehman, who 
was also a former colleague of many of 
the Members of this body, recently pre- 
sented an award to the great Negro 
leader, Dr. Martin Luther King. The 
award was given by ADA in recogni- 
tion of Dr. King’s leadership at their 
annual Roosevelt Day dinner. 

In his remarks Governor Lehman said: 

This new generation knows that to avoid 
the third and undoubtedly final world war 
new initiatives are called for. A fresh and 
vigorous start must be made on what Presi- 
dent Kennedy has called the unfinished busi- 
ness of this generation—chief of which, in 
my judgment, and I hope his, is the matter 
of human rights. 


Mr. President, I believe that the 
tribute and the philosophy expressed in 
these remarks is worthy of being includ- 
ed in the Recorp, and I ask for unani- 
mous consent to have them so printed. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Those nations and those generations which 
produce true leaders of the people usually 
count themselves as fortunate. And indeed 
they are fortunate if such leaders are not 
only beloved and trusted by their people but 
also, in turn deeply love and trust their peo- 
ple, leaders who also love truth and justice 
and virtue, leaders who love not only their 
own people—but all people—all humanity. 

Such leaders are rare. Blessed are the 
times that produce them. 

Such a leader—an apostle of tolerance and 
understanding—a stateman of deep faith in 
mankind as well as in God—is among us to- 
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night—a rare, chosen and dedicated man—a 
young man already old in the uses of lead- 
ership—the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King. 

The qualities in Dr. King which I have 
mentioned are accompanied, above all, by an 
indomitable courage—a courage which has 
many times reached the heights of heroism. 
It is a courage of the flesh joined to a courage 
of the mind—a courage based on a bedrock 
of faith in the principles to which Dr. King 
is so deeply committed. 

Dr. King has already written his name 
large in the social history of our times. He 
was the innovator, the leader, and the voice 
of the trumpet who called forth from the 
faith and spirit of the individually weak 
people of Montgomery, Ala., a collective 
strength and zeal which defied and broke 
the gathered forces of prejudice and dis- 
crimination in that city. 

Dr. King did not summon his followers to 
the barricades; he did not call upon them 
for acts of heroic violence. Instead he called 
upon them to pray and to love—and to walk. 
“My feet are tired, but my heart is strong,” 
said the nameless woman who walked the 
long miles to and from work in Montgomery, 
rather than ride on the segregated bus. And 
in the end, to the accompaniment of a 
world’s wonder and admiration the bus 
strike was completely won, by the plain peo- 
ple of Montgomery, and their inspired lead- 
ers, the chief of whom is our honored guest 
here tonight. 

There was pride among all the Negroes of 
America in the heroic achievement of vic- 
tory in Montgomery. This pride was, in 
fact, shared by most Americans, regardless 
of color, for it was a mighty triumph for the 
human spirit, a victory of ideals over power, 
of nonviolence over naked force. 

Since his first emergence on the national 
scene, Dr. King has broadened and deepened 
his leadership experience. He has, I am 
sure, known defeats as well as victories in 
his efforts these past 7 years; but the evi- 
dence is that both have served to enrich 
his spirit and his leadership. 

He is a man of the church who has 
brought the church and its essential reli- 
gious meaning into the daily lives of the peo- 
ple. He has translated faith into action, and 
action into faith. He has helped to arm 
faith with fervor and courage, and thus to 
conquer hate and those who would deny the 
dignity of the human soul and spirit. 

I am sure that he is the first to be aware 
that the struggle for equality and for jus- 
tice for every American, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, is far from over. It has only 
begun. Each victory, small or large, marks 
but a new beginning—the emergence of a 
new front where more and more human 
beings may join in the struggle. 

Most of us feel that we stand today in the 
possible dawn of a possible new era, an era of 
action, progress and sure advance toward 
the common goals of mankind. Most of us 
have heard and felt the stirrings of the new 
and exciting spirit in Washington. It seems 
that this is to be an era led by the genera- 
tion born after the first decade of this cen- 
tury and made its turn—by men and women 
neither responsible for nor involved in the 
holocaust of the First World War, but who 
did experience, at firsthand, the horrors of 
the Second World War—and who are not will- 
ing to contemplate a third. 

This new generation knows that to avoid 
the third and undoubtedly final world war 
new initiatives are called for, and old pat- 
terns of diplomacy and power may need to be 
discarded. They know, too, that a fresh and 
vigorous start must be made on what Presi- 
dent Kennedy has called the unfinished busi- 
ness of this generation, chief of which, in my 
judgment, and I hope in his, is the matter of 
human rights. 
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We have far to go to complete this un- 
finished business. Many difficult programs 
of action will be required of the executive 
departments; new legislative authority and 
supporting appropriations will be needed 
from Congress. The steadfast courage of 
the Federal courts must be matched hence- 
forth by the executive and legislative 
branches, acting now in concert. 

I have hopes that under the national 
leadership of President Kennedy we are go- 
ing to move ahead speedily on all these 
fronts. But this does not minimize or re- 
duce the need for the kind of inspired 
leadership that Dr. King has been provid- 
ing—or which, on an organizational level, 
the ADA has been providing. 

We must not rely solely on what comes 
down from above. We shall have to push 
harder than ever from below, in order to en- 
courage and to support leadership from 
above. 

That is the prospect and the challenge that 
we of ADA face. And that is also the bur- 
den of responsibility which you, Dr. King, 
must bear in the days and years ahead. You 
are of the generation which now has the 
reins of leadership. In paying you our trib- 
ute tonight, we anticipate that what you do 
in the times ahead will be of even greater 
service to the cause of humanity than what 
you have done hitherto. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, to consider all the nom- 
inations except that of Charles M. Meri- 
wether, of Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
ination of Edward K. Mills, Jr., to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner, which 
nominating message was referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. SparKMAN, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Neal J. Hardy, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Federal Housing Commissioner. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 





INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, 
to be U.S. Governor of the International 
Monetary Fund. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of George W. Ball, of the District 
of Columbia, to be U.S. alternate Gover- 
nor of the International Monetary Fund. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frank Burton Ellis, of Louisiana, 
to be Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have known Mr. Frank B. Ellis for quite 
some time. I must say that I learned 
to know him very well about 6 or 7 years 
ago. At that time I was a candidate 
for my fourth term in the Senate. Mr. 
Ellis was one of my opponents. We had 
quite a debate throughout Louisiana. 
But as soon as the election was over, 
our ranks closed and we worked together 
for the good of our State. Mr. Ellis 
comes from a very prominent family in 
Louisiana. He is a fine lawyer. Heisa 
man of sterling character, patriotism, 
and ability. I urge favorable considera- 
tion of his nomination. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp at this point a biography of 
Mr. Frank Burton Ellis. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BIoGRAPHY OF FRANK BuRTON ELLIS 

Frank Burton Ellis, attorney, who was born 
in Covington, La., near New Orelans, 53 years 
ago, comes from a family prominent in the 
civic, political, business, and cultural life of 
Louisiana and Georgia for more than four 
generations. 

Educated at Gulf Coast Military Academy, 
the University of Virginia, and LSU, from 
which he received an LL.B. degree, Mr. Ellis 
was editor in chief of the academy’s paper, 
a member of the University cf Virginia box- 
ing team, and captain of the LSU football 
team. He was admitted to the Louisiana 
bar in 1930 and then joined his father’s law 
firm. In 1943, he opened his own law offices 
in New Orleans and is now senior partner of 
Ellis, Lancaster & King. 

He was elected to the Louisiana Senate in 
1940 and served as president pro tem from 
1940 to 1944. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic National Conventions of 1952 
and 1956, national committeeman from 1952 
to 1954, and director of the Kennedy-Johnson 
forces in 1960. He has served as a speical 
assistant to the attorney general of Louisi- 
ana, aS a member of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission, and vice chairman of the 
New Orleans Aviation Board which built the 
$20 million Moisant International Airport. 

As attorney for the Greater New Orleans 
Expressway Commission, he was instrumental 
in bringing about the construction of the 
24-mile, $52 million Lake Pontchartrain 
bridge and causeway which has been an out- 
standing financial success and has helped de- 
velop the New Orleans metropolitan area. 

A member of the Louisiana State, Ameri- 
can, and International Bar Associations, and 
of the American Judicature Society, he 
served as a delegate to the International Bar 
Association meeting in London and Paris in 
1957. 

A founder and now director of the New 
Orleans Opera Foundation, a former deacon 
of the Presbyterian Church and Sunday 
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school superintendent, he has also been ac- 
tive in the Red Cross and various charitable 
and community organizations. 

He is a member of a number of civic asso- 
ciations, including the Young Men’s Business 
Club of New Orleans and the chamber of 
commerce, in which he has served on num- 
erous committees. 

In 1934 he married Alice Grima and they 
have three children—Lilian Emerson (now 
Mrs. Stuart McLendon), Stephen Grima, and 
Frank Burton, Jr. 

Home address, 4718 St. Charles Avenue, and 
office, Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 





NAVAL RESERVE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Naval 
Reserve. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Naval Reserve be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 





AIR FORCE RESERVE AND AIR 
FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force Re- 
serve and Regular Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. HICKEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the Senate earlier today con- 
firmed the promotion of Col. William 
Rader to be a brigadier general in the Air 
Force. General Rader commands the 
13th Air Division at Warren Air Force 
Base at Cheyenne, Wyo. Under this di- 
vision come the 706th Strategic Missile 
Wing at Warren and the 703d Strategic 
Missile Wing at Lowry Air Force Base at 
Denver, Colo. 

As Governor of Wyoming, I have had 
many occasions to deal with General 
Rader. As a former soldier and officer, 
I know that one of the marks of an ex- 
cellent commander is the dedication to 
his command. Such dedication has been 
much in evidence on General Rader’s 
part. It is a pleasure to know it has 
been recognized by his superiors as has 
been shown by their recommendation for 
promotion, which has now been con- 
firmed. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE— 
AMBASSADOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George F. Keenan, of New Jersey, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Yugoslavia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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PHILIP H. COOMBS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Philip H. Coombs, of Connect- 
icut, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





UNITED NATIONS—FRANCIS T. P. 
PLIMPTON 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New 
York, to be deputy representative of the 
United States of America to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
say a few words in behalf of Francis 
T. P. Plimpton, who has been nominated 
to be a representative of the United 
States to the 15th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The 
Foreign Relations Committee acted so 
promptly in approving the nomination 
of Francis Plimpton that I did not have 
an opportunity to speak up for him when 
he appeared before the committee. 

A born and bred New Yorker, Francis 
Plimpton has had a long and distin- 
guished career in the city, as a lawyer, 
as an eager and enthusiastic participant 
in many community programs, and as a 
member of the board of several well- 
known educational institutions. He 
served briefly as General Solicitor for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in Washington, D.C., at the start of the 
New Deal. 

In all his activities, Francis Plimpton 
has won the respect and esteem of his 
associates. I am sure he will be con- 
scientious and devoted in his new role 
at the United Nations. I should like to 
take this opportunity to urge his prompt 
confirmation so that he can take up 
his new and challenging burden as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Francis 
T. P. Plimpton, whose nomination is be- 
ing considered, as a deputy represent- 
ative of the United States to the United 
Nations and the representative to the 
General Assembly, is a very old friend 
of mine, and a colleague of the New 
York bar. Due to yesterday’s fog in 
New York, I did not get the opportunity 
to come down and introduce him to the 
Foreign Relations Committee until 
after his hearing was over. 

I wish to state to the Senate the out- 
standing position which Mr. Plimpton 
holds in the life of New York, as a civic 
leader and as a responsible and very 
highly placed lawyer. He is a man who, 
by virtue of his deep interest in foreign 
affairs, his extensive study of the sub- 
ject, and the work he has done on it 
for most of his adult life, should make a 
very outstanding representative. I am 
delighted to see this high preferment 
come to so distinguished a New Yorker, 
and, I might say personally, such a close 
friend of mine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of Francis T. P. 
Plimpton? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Jonathan B. Bingham, of New 
York, to be alternate representative of 
the United States of America to the 15th 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about the nomination 
of Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York. 
Jonathan B. Bingham was secretary to 
Governor Harriman, of New York. His 
nomination is to be confirmed today as 
alternate representative to the General 
Assembly. He was secretary to Gover- 
nor Harriman when I was attorney gen- 
eral. I enjoyed not only a personal 
friendship with Mr. Bingham and his 
wife, but also the opportunity to ob- 
serve him as a public servant. I gained 
a high opinion of his efficiency and of 
his dedication to the public interest. I 
know he has the most profound concern 
with the growing issues which will be 
heard by the United Nations, and again, 
though we are not of the same party, I 
am delighted to see such high prefer- 
ment go to a man whom I know so well 
—e whom I have seen perform a great 

eal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of Jonathan B. 
Bingham, of New York? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 





JOHN HOWARD MORROW 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Howard Morrow, of New 
Jersey, to be an alternate representa- 
tive of the United States of America to 
the 15th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





CHARLES P. NOYES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles P. Noyes, of New York, 
to be alternate representative of the 
United States of America to the 15th 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed a 
biographical sketch in connection with 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
a friend of mine, Charles P. Noyes. 

There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

CHARLES P. NOYES 


Present position: Counselor of the United 
States Mission to the U.N. 

Considered for: Personal rank of Minister 
during the tenure of the above designation. 

Born: St. Paul, Minn., February 18, 1911. 

Education: Student University of Minne- 
sota, 1929; A.B., Yale, 1933, LL.B., 1936. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

Nongovernment: 1937, admitted to New 
York bar; 1936-41, practiced with Winthrop, 
Stimpson, Putnam, & Roberts, New York 
City; 1953, consultant to Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund. 

Government: 1941, legal staff, Lend-Lease 
Administration, Washington; 1942-43, exec- 
utive assistant to Averell Harriman, Presi- 
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dent’s representative to Great Britain, Lon- 


don; 1943-44, executive assistant to Chief 
vf Mission for Economic Affairs, London; 
1945-46, assistant to Zdward Stettinius 
(Secretary of State and later U.S. Repre- 
sentative to U.N.); 1945, attended San Fran- 
cisco U.N. Conference; 1946, meetings of 
U.N. General Assembly and Security Council, 
London; 1946-51, member staff of U.S. Mis- 
sion to U.N. as adviser; on Security Council 
and General Affairs to present U.S. Repre- 
sentative to U.N.; 1947-48, adviser to US. 
delegation second, third, fourth and fifth 
sessions, Of General Assembly and Special 
Assembly sessions; 1949, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman as Department Representative 
of United States of America on Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of U.N.; 
1951-53, Department of Defense Representa- 
tive, senior staff, National Security Council. 

Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, N.Y. 

Home: Peacock Tower, Syosset, Long Is- 
land, N.Y. 

Legal residence: New York. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of Charles P. 
Noyes? — 

The nomination was confirmed. 





JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Jonathan B. Bingham, of New 
York, to be representative of the United 
States of America on the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations. 

Without objection, the nomination 
was confirmed. 





FHA COMMISSIONER—NEAL HARDY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
name of Neal Hardy, to be FHA Com- 
missioner, has been reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I have consulted with 
the distinguished minority leader on 
this subject, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

The Chair hears none, and the ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be so notified. 





EDGAR H. REEDER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore returning to legislative session, I 
should like to say that Montana is hon- 
ored to have in the list of nominations 
the name of Edgar H. Reeder, of Butte, 
Mont., who this day becomes by action 
of the Senate a rear admiral of the 
Supply Corps of the U.S. Navy. He per- 
formed outstandingly not only during 
the Second World War, but he has kept 
up his activity since. We feel it a sig- 
nal honor to have this man become, I 
believe, the 13th admiral from the State 
of Montana, which is not a bad record 
for an inland State. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





THE 16-POINT PROGRAM OF MR. 
KENNEDY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a very 
interesting and well-reasoned editorial 
appeared in a recent edition of the 
Chicago Tribune, which is very timely 
and appropriate in connection with the 
program of the new administration. I 
am sure there will be many others who 
may be interested, and hence I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Two ENDS OF THE FUNNEL 


America’s future under the Kennedy New 
Frontier seems to be a retreat into the past. 
The 16-point program Mr. Kennedy has sent 
to Congress with a priority label for action 
rehearses most of the dreary nostrums of 
the Roosevelt New Deal and the Truman 
welfare state. In total effect, the country 
would be given another push toward debt, 
inflation, and socialism. 

The most modest estimate of the starting 
cost is around $5 billion. Tacked onto a 
budget of almost $81 billion bequeathed by 
Mr. Eisenhower, this would indicate a budget 
headed toward $90 billion in the immediate 
future. 

There are two ways to socialism. The first 
is to socialize the means of production— 
the plant and machinery which produce 
wealth—and appropriate them to the state’s 
purposes. That is Khrushchev’s way. It is 
the Communist way. 

The second way is to socialize the fruits of 
production. Ownership and managerial di- 
rection are ostensibly left in private hands, 
but the rewards that come into those hands 
are snatched from them by the state. The 
state does not have to go to the trouble of 
running the productive plant. It merely 
collects the proceeds. These it distributes 
among the groups whose votes will then be 
bound through gratitude. 

This is the Kennedy way, as it was the way 
of his Democratic predecessors. Its political 
virtue is that it is less obvious than direct 
confiscation. But the taxpayers, individual 
and corporate, who foot the bill know that 
the rate of taxation already approaches the 
confiscatory, and various of Mr. Kennedy’s 
new programs will add to the burden on 
both employer and employee. 

Now, it is one thing to say that all this 
may be so, that this redistribution of the 
wealth is justified on grounds of need and 
humanitarianism. But the reverse of that 
is that the productive talents of the people 
are progressively being preempted, And, in 
addition to this, there is the consideration 
of what is accomplished. 

For there are two ends to the Federal fun- 
nel. The wide end is where the revenue 
pours in. The narrow end is where the aid 
trickles out. Before any of this cash can be 
translated into food, or clothing, or shelter, 
or school buildings, or medical research, or 
any of the other things listed in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s sales brochure, it must first support 
a bureaucracy of 24% million, with all its 
satrapies, its perquisites, edifices, trappings, 
and appointments. The brokerage comes 
high. 

So we do not think that the billions Mr. 
Kennedy would throw about will do much to 
alleviate hardship, promote progress, abate 
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recession, or anything else. But they will 
serve to confirm the Government’s whip hand 
over everyone—over those from whom the 
money is extracted, over those who may ex- 
pect to be the beneficiaries. And the proc- 
ess into socialism will achieve another 
advance. 

Here, we think, is where the Republicans 
have been given their opportunity. Every 
Member of Congress who believes in restrict- 
ed and prudent government should address 
himself to these proposals and their implica- 
tions. If they see clearly, they will start 
plugging up both ends of the Federal 
funnel. 





VISIT OF SECRETARY G. MENNEN 
WILLIAMS TO AFRICA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the Recorp an in- 
teresting editorial from the Chicago 
Sun-Times dealing with the visit of Sec- 
retary G. Mennen Williams to Africa. 
It appeared under the informal title 
“‘Soapy’ Williams Goes to Africa,” and 
it speaks for itself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, 
1961] 


“SoaPy” WILLIAMS GOES TO AFRICA 


When President-elect Kennedy stood on 
the windswept steps of his Georgetown home 
last December to announce the appoint- 
ment of G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams as 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, he termed the post “a position of 
responsibility second to none in the new 
administration.” 

That being the case, we wondered at the 
time, why on earth “Soapy” Williams? 

His experience in foreign affairs was nil. 
In six terms as Democratic Governor of 
Michigan, he displayed little diplomacy in 
his dealings with the Republican legisla- 
ture. He lacked the administrative skill to 
solve the financial ills of the State which 
teetered on the brink of bankruptcy for 
years. 

On the other hand, we were under no 
illusions as to why there was a job in the 
Kennedy administration for “Soapy.” He is 
Walter Reuther’s protege and the darling 
of the AFL-CIO. Between them, Reuther 
and “Soapy” delivered Michigan’s 20 votes to 
Senator Kennedy at the Democratic Con- 
vention in Los Angeles. 

But we couldn’t see turning over even 
nominal responsibility for one of the world’s 
most crucial areas to a man whose renown 
up to that point had rested largely on polka- 
dot bow ties and a passion for square danc- 
ing. 

Events since the day “Soapy’s” appoint- 
ment was announced have certainly justified 
Mr. Kennedy’s measurement of the impor- 
tance of the job. They have done anything 
except justify the choice of the man to fill it. 

From Algeria to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Africa today is a seething caldron of ex- 
plosive nationalism and hair-trigger rela- 
tions between the races. 

Into this crisis-laden atmosphere last 
week plunged “Soapy’’ Williams on a tour 
which the State Department described as “a 
combination of good-will building and fact- 
finding.” 

It is too early, obviously, to attempt to 
weigh the facts “Soapy” may be finding. Un- 
fortunately, there isn’t much doubt about 
the good will he is building. 

It is so good that Prime Minister Mac- 
millan is going to have to make a full-dress 
explanation to an angry British Parliament 
next month of statements regarding British 
affairs that “Soapy” made as an official repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Government. 
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In British Kenya, “Soapy” endorsed “Africa 
for Africans,” a slogan of militant Negro 
nationalists. This precipitated a sharp out- 
burst in the South African Parliament and 
charges that he was meddling in Britain’s 
business in Africa. 

When he reached Uganda, he explained 
he meant both whites as well as Negroes. 
The fact remains that in Africa, the word, 
“African,” means Negro, something a US. 
diplomatic representative should have been 
aware of. 

But “Soapy” wasn’t through sounding off. 
At a news conference in Uganda, he gratu- 
itously warned against a vacuum in Africa 
where another kind of tyranny could 
move in. 

When reporters asked him to enlarge on 
the phrase, “Soapy” delivered himself of this 
gem of New Frontier diplomacy: 

“Well, worse than they suffered before. 
But I withdraw that phrase. I did not mean 
British administration is tyranny.” 

But “Soapy”’ saved the final hair-raiser for 
last. He told newsmen in British Tangan- 
yika that his tour was undertaken to dem- 
onstrate American interest in Africa “in 
order that I may be better prepared to make 
quick decisions and fair judgment on future 
issues affecting Africa.” 

In the light of recent events, the thought 
of “Soapy”’ exercising his judgment and mak- 
ing quick decisions is frightening indeed. 
And it must be found so in Africa as no- 
where else in the troubled world. 

While the Kennedy administration has 
been muzzling admirals and housemaids, we 
hope it has saved one gag for its freewheel- 
ing Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT WOULD 
STRENGTHEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ACROSS THE NATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as a cosponsor of S. 1021, the School 
Assistance Act of 1961, I am first con- 
cerned with what this bill carrying out 
President Kennedy’s proposed education 
program will mean to public schools 
across the Nation. 

There is no question but that public 
schools in every State of the Union will 
be substantially strengthened and im- 
proved. Assistance to public schools in 
my own State of Texas is a typical 
example. 

Under this bill, public schools in Texas 
would receive in the 1961-62 school year 
funds totaling approximately $40,- 
262,000. Of this amount, 10 percent 
would be used for educational research 
projects for either gifted students or 
handicapped pupils. 

The other $36,236,000 would be util- 
ized in whatever manner the State and 
local school boards decided was the case 
of greatest need—for classroom con- 
struction, employment of additional 
teachers and other instructional staff 
members, or for both purposes. 

In the case of Texas, based on current 
construction costs and average teacher 
salaries, here is what the various school 
boards could do with the $36,236,000 at 
their discretion: If all this money were 
used for classroom construction, 979 new 
school rooms could be built. My State 
currently has a shortage of 4,400 class- 
rooms. 

If all the money were utilized to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries (and teacher 
pay raises for teachers in Texas are long 
overdue) it would mean an increase in 
pay for teachers and other instructional 
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staff members such as librarians and 
others, of $412 a year. Thoughtful Tex- 
ans, who believe Texas boys and girls 
should have schools second to none, are 
not proud that Texas ranks in 34th place 
in average salaries paid classroom teach- 
ers and ranks in 50th place in the per- 
cent of salary increase provided teach- 
ers since 1950. 

The need for improving our public 
schools in Texas and across the Nation 
is so great that we must have action at 
the local, State, and National levels of 
government. The need is so great that 
none of these levels of government act- 
ing alone is likely to be able to meet the 
requirements, and all acting together are 
not likely to do too much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
excellent editorial on this subject en- 
titled “Texas Public Schools Slip in Na- 
tional Competition,” from the February 
15, 1961, issue of the Corpus Christi 
Caller. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Corpus Christi Caller, Feb. 15, 
1961] 


Texas Pusiic ScHOoOLsS SLIP IN NATIONAL 
COMPETITION 


President Kennedy’s Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill is now coming before Congress, 
while the Texas Legislature is embroiled in 
a tax controversy in which the need for more 
State school aid is the greatest pressure. 

It is timely, therefore, to note how Texas 
schools are now faring in comparison with 
those in other States. Each year, the re- 
search division of the National Education 
Association issues a “Rankings of the States” 
in educational effort. The 1961 report, just 
released, shows that Texas schools are slip- 
ping in the interstate competition. 

From 1960 to 1961, Texas school-age popu- 
lation increased from fourth to third rank 
among the States, while enrollment re- 
mained third. But in the percentage of 
school-age population enrolled, Texas was a 
low 33d both years, and in average daily 
attendance of those enrolled dropped from 
33d to 35th place. In such indicative fac- 
tors as percent of illiteracy and school years 
completed by the adult population, this 
State still places 40th and 30th, respectively, 
far below the national average. 

Between 1960 and 1961, Texas dropped from 
82d to 34th place in average salaries for 
classroom teachers, and 34th to 35th in ex- 
penditures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. Possibly the most telling statistic 
of all is the proportion of personal income 
in the State going to the public schools, 
which is a fair gage of relative effort or 
sacrifice; in this, Texas dropped from 32d 
to 34th place. 

NEA compares 66 factors in ranking the 
States’ educational programs. Altogether 
they compare the effort the States are mak- 
ing in relation to their resources and the 
quality and quantity of the results of that 
effort. Except for a few items, such as 
commendable fourth place in teachers’ col- 
leg» training, Texas is generally below the 
national average and losing ground in sev- 
eral key factors. 

The lost ground is largely explained by 
the failure of the previous legislative ses- 
sion to make the State-aid improvements 
that are now before the current session. We 
simply cannot afford for this session to fail 
to recover that lost ground and renew the 
catching-up process. The statistics say 
that we have the economic means to do this; 
the test now underway in Austin is on 
whether we have the will. 
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EIGHTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
BULGARIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. McNAMARA,. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Voice of America, I 
have recorded a short message in rec- 
ognition of the 83d anniversary of Bul- 
garian independence. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR McNaMaARA 

The celebration of the 83d anniversary of 
Bulgarian Independence Day provides us in 
America with an opportunity to reaffirm our 
friendship with the Bulgarian people. 

We sincerely regret that the Bulgarian 
people, themselves, are unable to freely cele- 
brate the joys of liberty because they are 
today living under the yoke of dictatorship. 

The price of freedom has always been 
high, and many a Bulgarian patriot has 
given his life in past struggles against 
oppression. 

We in America are fortunate in knowing 
and enjoying freedom, and we cherish our 
institutions and heritage. 

The people of Bulgaria also know the 
meaning of freedom and they will keep that 
knowledge alive during these dark years of 
their history. 

This, then, is the common bond between 
us, even though thousands of miles separate 
our two nations. 

Political dictatorships imposed upon a 
free people cannot last forever. We pray 
that in the not-too-distant future the peo- 
ple of Bulgaria and of America, will be able 
to join together in a true celebration of their 
freedom and a better, more peaceful world. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in the celebration of the 83d 
anniversary of Bulgarian independence, 
which was commemorated on March 3. 
The brave people of Bulgaria have been 
spirited fighters in the ranks of free- 
dom for many generations, and al- 
though they are now held captive by the 
Soviet Union, no conqueror has been 
able to suppress for long their spirit and 
determination to be free. 

American ties with the people of Bul- 
garia are of long and historic standing. 
The Bulgarian people have responded to 
the many instances of American assist- 
ance and concern by demonstrating 
their high esteem and strong affection. 
They have kept fresh and alive their 
hopes for freedom from Communist 
chains and for complete independence. 
Their brothers in the free world speak 
where they in Bulgaria cannot of their 
continuing struggle for national iden- 
tity. I deem it a privilege to be able to 
contribute my voice to their heroic 
struggle. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
February 9 I introduced S. 895, the ad- 
ministration bill to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

For the information of the Senate, 
the Subcommittee on Labor has com- 
pleted its hearings on the bill and we 
expect to begin executive sessions in the 
near future. 

Meanwhile, the staff of the subcom- 
mittee has prepared a summary of the 
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bill which I believe may be useful to 
many of my colleagues in answering 
questions on the bill’s provisions. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
summary of S. 895 be printed in the 
REeEcorpD at this point. 

Summary of minimum wage bill, S. 895 

PRESENTLY COVERED EMPLOYEES 


3333 


There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


For presently covered employees (23,900,000) the new rate will be $1.15 an hour the Ist year, $1.20 the 2d year, and $1.25 an hour 


thereafter. 


1, Retail and retail service enterprises, which have annual gross sales of 
$1,000,000 or more (exclusive of excise taxes at retail level), wage and 


NEWLY COVERED EMPLOYEES 


[Estimated number employees covered] 


6. Fish processing: Fish processing (freezing, preserving) Same minimum 
wage schedule as 1(a) above; no overtime coverage. 


(Fish canning 





hour coverage according to following schedule._...-......----------- 2, 920, 000 already covered for minimum wage under present law.)_...........-- 33, 000 

(a) Effective date: Hourly Overtime 7. Establishment coverage: Establishments (which have $250,000 or more 

rate after— in annual receipts) some of whose employees are already covered by 
WE ON os cack acne $1.00 No overtime existing law (except in construction companies where the dollar cutoff 
requirements. is $350,000). Minimum wage and overtime coverage same as schedule 
EN, at siwkiwdanddnvesncaekecees 1.05 44 hours. RG} MRONGE. . =< oan ann HSS KK icbica s Saraguinthe a suucsekee 1, 000, 000 
eRe be kien ae ote 1.15 42 hours. 8. Local retailing capacity employees: Same minimum wage and overtime 
MS MOOD. ctucinewscshaanuktonveeae (eee Ge near: SOHOEIIS OE Fe) COE en linknn~atot gens chenbntetenantagiaediness ‘ 10, 000 

(b) Motion picture theaters. Not covered. —— a 

(c) Hotels, motels, and restaurants. Also not covered, ete oh cane Seadde tweagdeowce shar coskac steals eee kde 

(d) Gasoline service stations with annual gross receipts of $250,000 {, Other provisions: 
or more will have minimum wage coverage but excluded from (a) Nonprofit hospitals, educational and other eleemosynary institutions not 
overtime requirements of act. covered. 

ie a a aetna stantial Ge Sepia diceieh itd fgiaeaiionsinnion m asbeiiaiie =o 139, 000 (b) Canning and processing of agricultural commodities: 20 weeks overtime 

(a) In enterprises with annual gross sales of $1,000,000 or more, exemption each year (10 weeks limited to 12 hours a day, 56 hours a week, 
same minimum wage and overtime schedule as retail service plus 10 weeks unlimited overtime exemption) instead of present 28 exempt 
1(a) above. overtime weeks each year. 

(b) Same coverage will apply to any laundry which has $250,000 (c) Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands: Employees whose minimum wage 
or more in gross sales if it is in substantial competition in rates are set by industry committees, will have their present rates in- 
same metropolitan area with another laundry which is not creased by 15 percent the Ist year and by an additional 5 percent in each 
exempt because more than half of its sales is made outside the of the next 2 years, subject to review by an industry committee in hardship 
State in which it is located. cases. Newly covered employees will have their rates set by industry 

3. Local transit: Same minimum wage schedule as 1(a) above, no overtime committees. 
NN ois iin ccnesreumasatnindeasn~ saa cnaptnhunes a unndatenes aud sem 110, 000 (d) Automobile salesmen: Auto salesmen employed by a retail auto dealer will 
4, Seamen: On American flag vessels same minimum wage schedule as be exempt from overtime requirements, even if dealer has more than 
1(a) above; no overtime coverage - - - --- Sack deanna ten arinle eae 100, 000 $1,000,000 in annual sales. 
5. Telephone operators: Switchboard operators (except those employed by e) Effective date: 120 days after enactment. 
an independently owned public telephone company which has not 
more than 750 telephones) same minimum wage and overtime schedule 
ME inte ca annadiinaeeain A 8 RE 30, 000 





THE NATIONAL PEACE CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since President Kennedy issued his Ex- 
ecutive order just a few short days ago 
establishing the Peace Corps on a tem- 
porary pilot basis, the response to this 
most vital program has been overwhelm- 
ing—as it should be. The appeal of the 
corps is not limited to the young, for it 
is touching the sincerity of all Americans 
across the country. The proof in point 
is the 12,000-plus inquiries and requests 
which have flooded into the Peace Corps 
Office. Even before the corps had been 
established, over 6,000 inquiries had been 
received by the makeshift office of the 
corps. 

One may ask why the public enthu- 
siasm has been so great. I think the 
answer is quite obvious. This program 
not only offers a challenge to the Amer- 
ican, but gives him an opportunity to 
play an important role in working toward 
a peaceful world through direct people- 
to-people contact. By sincerely and en- 
thusiastically offering his services, work- 
ing toward the goal of raising living 
standards and conditions in underdevel- 
oped countries, I can think of no more 
effective way to erase the ofttimes re- 
ferred to “ugly American” image. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend 
President Kennedy and his most able 
Peace Corps staff for moving ahead so 
dynamically and for instilling the pioneer 
spirit, which embodies the New Fron- 
tier, into the hearts of all Americans. 
As an indice of this grassroots support, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing articles: The Washington Daily 
News, March 6, 1961, “Foreign Aid Where 
It Counts”; the Washington Post, March 


6, 1961, “Youth Wants To Go”; the 
Washington Post, March 7, 1961, ‘‘Peace 
Corps Head Sees Pioneer Spirit Revival,” 
and “Questions About Peace Corps Are 
Answered by Its Director”; the New York 
Times, March 5, 1961, ‘““‘The Moral Equiv- 
alent,” and “Excerpts From Shriver’s 
Proposals for Setting Up Peace Corps”; 
the New York Times, March 6, 1961, 
“College Presidents Give Approval in Poll 
by Margins of 9 to 1,” and “Peace Corps 
Wins Support of Students and Educa- 
tors”; the New York Times, March 7, 
1961, ‘““Dedicated to Peace.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 6, 
1961] 


FOREIGN AID WHERE Ir CouUNTS 


The Peace Corps idea, now officially 
launced by President Kennedy, has a chance 
to revolutionize the American attitude to- 
ward foreign aid—and the attitude of many 
foreigners toward America. 

The billions of dollars loaned and given 
away since the last World War have served a 
necessary purpose, even though a lot of the 
money has been wasted on grandiose, hurry- 
up projects of doubtful benefit to anyone. 

These expenditures have preserved order 
when civil chaos invited communism. Un- 
doubtedly they made possible the recovery 
of Europe and Japan. But there has been 
little warmth in them, either for the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, putting up the money, or for 
foreign peoples who were benefiting, at least 
in theory. 

For this there are several reasons, includ- 
ing the uncomfortable feeling in America 
that we were trying to buy friends and 
military support—the widespread instinct 
abroad that this was the case. 

The dozens of private American organiza- 
tions which have been in the foreign aid 
business for years have made an entirely 
different impression. 


They have furnished shovels and hoes to 
farmers, plus cattle and chickens for breed- 
ing stock. Sewing machines have been ac- 
companied by sewing lessons. Building 
tradesmen have helped erect houses and 
schools. Doctors and nurses have tended 
the ailing at posts deep in the jungles or 
across wide deserts. Food packets by the mil- 
lions have been furnished directly to the 
hungry. 

In all this there is the feeling of direct, 
friendly contact between the world’s un- 
fortunates and their better-off fellow human 
beings in America. 

The type of aid being furnished by Ameri- 
can universities, church and nonsectarian 
groups more nearly fills the needs of under- 
developed countries anyhow. Industrializa- 
tion is the fad but benefits from this lie in 
the distant future, if ever. 

What these countries need first is a sound 
basis in agriculture, which will enable them 
to feed themselves, in the mechanical trades 
which will permit them to house themselves, 
and in basic education which will enable 
them to understand the new kind of world 
they are entering. 

There is so vast a void for these things, 
in Asia and Africa and even in Latin Amer- 
ica, that no amount of American effort can 
fill it. But American Peace Corps men and 
women can establish small islands of instruc- 
tion and aid, setting an example for neigh- 
boring communities to imitate. 

The Peace Corps idea thus starts at the 
bottom, with food and medicine, plows, seed 
and fertilizer, instead of showy buildings 
of little present use to primitive people whose 
routine is hunger and disease, millions of 
whom never heard of democracy, or com- 
munism, or the United Nations. 

The Peace Corps idea appeals to the Amer- 
ican missionary spirit—particularly so since 
the wages will provide a bare existence, hence 
emphasize personal sacrifice in a good cause. 

If our missionaries are carefully chosen 
for dedication and special skills, if they are 
carefully placed where they obviously are 
wanted, this Peace Corps idea can work 
wonders. 
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{From the Washington Post, Mar. 6, 1961] 
YourH Wants To Go 


It is a tonic for tired blood to read of the 
extraordinary response to President Ken- 
nedy’s appeal on behalf of the Peace Corps. 
Even before the Corps was formally estab- 
lished, some 6,000 letters had piled up at the 
agency’s makeshift headquarters, while 1,000 
persons had taken the trouble to telephone. 
This emphatically ought to allay the la- 
ments about a generation variously described 
as soft, silent, and beat. 

In truth, we suspect that for some years 
there has been an unarticulated desire 
among American youth to lend a hand to 
their country and the cause of peace. Too 
often foreign policy is couched in imper- 
sonal and remote terms—or is discussed pri- 
marily in military language. Thousands of 
young people are eager to serve in a con- 
structive way to help combat man’s oldest 
enemies of ignorance and want—to take part 
in the search for what William James called 
the moral equivalent of war. Some of them, 
indeed, already are serving with private vol- 
untary missions abroad. 

To be sure, there are potential pitfalls, 
some of them described in a recent letter to 
this newspaper from H. R. Vohra, the cor- 
respondent of the Times of India. The best 
answer to the skeptics has been the record 
of various existing programs which have used 
the talents of youngsters in farms and vil- 
lages abroad. If the volunteers are carefully 
selected, and if they are sent where wanted 
to do jobs for which they are equipped, 
the net gain can be enormous. 

This is what makes the initial response so 
encouraging. It looks as if the first 500 or 
so candidates for the Corps can be picked 
from a pool of applicants that is large, en- 
thusiastic, and brimful of energy. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 7, 1961] 
Peace Corps Heap Sres PIONEER SPIRIT REVIVAL 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts, staff reporter) 

The Peace Corps will be no picnic. In- 
stead, it will demonstrate that the pioneering 
spirit is still alive in the United States. 

These were the words—and the hope—yes- 
terday of President Kennedy’s 45-year-old 
brother-in-law, Robert Sargent Shriver, who 
is the new agency’s Director. He put it this 
way: 

“The Peace Corps, I hope, is going to take 
many people, here and abroad by surprise— 
people who think America has gone soft— 
people who doubt that our pioneering spirit 
is still alive—people who do not think our 
youth have the stamina, the curiosity, the 
sympathy, and the responsibility to become 
working representatives of the United States 
abroad. 

“But it is time to take the world by sur- 
prise and prove that the American Revolu- 
tion is on the move again.” 


EXUDES CONFIDENCE 


Words alone will not silence the skeptics 
and the doubters. But Shriver, a former 
head of the Chicago Board of Education and 
manager of that city’s huge Merchandise 
Mart, sounded at his news conference yester- 
day like a man determined to make the words 
come true—and like a man who could pull it 
off, too. 

There certainly is no lack of public en- 
thusiasm. Yesterday, said Shriver, some 
4,000 pieces of mail arrived, bringing to at 
least 12,000 the inquiries and requests to 
volunteer since President Kennedy formally 
got the idea underway last week. 

No single proposal of the new administra- 
tion seems to have caught public imagina- 
tion the way the Peace Corps has. Shriver 
has rounded up some high-class talent for 
his initial staff. 

In his statement, delivered in staccato 
fashion, and in replies to questions Shriver 
made it evident, as he put it, that this ad- 
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venture in government “won’t be a picnic nor 
will it be a children’s crusade or an interna- 
tional Boy Scout or Girl Scout movement.” 


MISSIONARY ZEAL 


What the Peace Corps has seemed to touch 
is the old American missionary zeal without 
any specific religious overtone. The young 
people will go forth, said Shriver, “to make 
a@ real contribution to peace.” 

The harder the life he described the more 
attractive the idea appears to many. The 
idea of no salary other than living expenses 
plus a sort of GI-discharge bonus appears to 
have added a note of sacrifice which satis- 
fied a lot of longing to do something for the 
Nation. 

Not much has been said yet about the 
playback or feedback aspects of the program. 
Shriver did announce that he has set up a 
board to help find jobs for the returning 
corps men and women. 

It is too early to calculate the effect on this 
country, on its long-term foreign policy di- 
rection for example, but it could be im- 
mense if the corps is indeed successful over 
the next decade. Foreign corpsmen could 
provide a bank of men and women with the 
kind of foreign experience which would en- 
rich the public service. 





[From the Washington Post, Mar. 7, 1961] 


QUESTIONS ABOUT PEACE Corps ARE ANSWERED 
BY ITs DIRECTOR 


(By Julius Duscha) 


What will life be like in the Peace Corps? 

R. Sargent Shriver, the Director of the 
Corps, outlined the administration's plans 
at a press conference yesterday. 

Here, in question-and-answer form, are 
the details as Shriver set them out: 

Question. Who will be eligible to serve in 
the Corps? 

Answer. Anyone from 18 to 60 years old 
who can meet the rigorous physical fitness 
tests that will be set up. Most persons 
will probably be college graduates who are 
under 30. 

Question. Will married persons be eligible? 

Answer. A limited mumber of married 
couples will be included, provided that both 
husband and wife have skills to contribute. 
The man might teach school, the woman 
serve as a nurse. 

Question. How long will members of the 
Corps be expected to serve? 


ONE TO THREE YEARS 


Answer. Minimum service overseas will be 
1 year, the maximum 3 years. Most per- 
sons probably will be abroad 2 years. Re- 
enlistments may be permitted. 

Question. Will a person be obligated to 
serve out his entire period abroad? 

Answer. No. Service in the Corps will be 
voluntary, but every effort will be made to 
recruit only persons who will not quit in 
the middle of their term overseas. 

Question. How much will members of the 
Corps be paid? 

Answer. The Peace Corps will pay only for 
food, clothing, housing, transportation ex- 
penses and small out-of-pocket expenses. 
There will be no salary. 

Question. Wili there be any mustering- 
out pay? 

WILL EARN BONUS 

Answer. Yes. A “retirement bonus,” accu- 
mulated at the rate of $50 to $75 for each 
month of service overseas, will be paid to 
Corps members at the end of their service 
abroad. Thus, a person who is overseas for 
2 years would get from $1,200 to $1,800. 

Question. Will the Government help Corps 
veterans get jobs? 

Answer. Yes. A Career Planning Board 
has been set up to assist persons to rees- 
tablish themselves in civilian life. 

Question. Will members of the Corps be 
able to supplement their pay with money 
from home? 
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Answer. The Youth Corps will seek to dis- 
courage contributions from “over-solicitious 
parents,” as Shriver put it. 

Question. When will recruitment for the 
Corps begin? 

Answer. The Corps hopes to have applica- 
tion blanks available by the end of the 
week. When the blanks are ready, Shriver 
will announce the details of procedures for 
applying for service in the Corps. 


TRAINING STARTS IN JUNE 


Question. When will training start? 

Answer. In June, on perhaps six college 
and university campuses that have not yet 
been selected. 

Question. How long will the training pro- 
gram last? 

Answer. Throughout the summer. 

Question. What will the training programs 
be like? 

Answer. It will include courses on Ameri- 
can Government and other institutions, the 
philosophy of democratic government, eco- 
nomics, the culture and customs of the 
country to which a person will go and in- 
tensive study of the language of the country. 

Question. What about physical training? 

Answer. Forrest Evashevski, athietic direc- 
tor and former football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, will set up a physical 
training program. Evashevski, Shriver noted 
with a smile, is the Peace Corps’ answer to 
touch football. 


THREE-MONTH LANGUAGE COURSE 


Question. How tough will the language 
requirement be? 

Answer. Corps members will be expected 
to spend 4 to 5 hours a day for 3 months 
or more studying a language. 

Question. How will Corps members be ex- 
pected to live overseas? 

Answer. Their standard of living will be 
the same as that maintained by persons in 
a country doing the work that a Corps mem- 
ber is doing. A teacher in Pakistan, for 
example, would live like a Pakistani teacher, 
who earns only $7 a month. 

Question. Would Corps members be able 
to select the country where they would 
serve? 

Answer. There would be some options, but 
no guarantees. 

Question. Where will the first recruits 
serve? 

Answer. No country has yet been selected, 
but it is expected that one country in 
Africa, one in Asia, and one in Latin America 
will be chosen from among the following: 
Nigeria and Gabon in Africa; Thailand, 
India, Pakistan, and the Philippines in Asia; 
and Colombia, Mexico, Chile, and Haiti in 
Latin America. 

Question. Could Corps members serve in 
the United States, too? 

Answer. This question is still under dis- 
cussion. It is possible that part of the 
training program might include service in 
depressed areas, slums, and even on Indian 
reservations. 


—— 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 5, 1961] 
THE MORAL EQUIVALENT 


Half a century ago our most thoroughly 
American philosopher wrote a final essay in 
which he outlined a plan for the moral equiv- 
alent of war. What William James proposed 
was to draft young people “to form for a 
certain number of years a part of the army 
enlisted against nature.” He believed that 
the combative instinct was present in us 
when we were young, but that it could be 
taken care of by a certain amount of hard- 
ship, hard work, and possibly danger in the 
mastery of rivers and waters and other great 
natural forces. 

We are not so sure now that combative- 
ness is born into us, although competitive- 
ness surely is. In two great wars since Wil- 
liam James died our young men have fought 
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well but not with pleasure. War has become 
so impersonal that it is no longer a match- 
ing of courage against courage and strength 
against strength. It is, at least in its atomic 
form, an effort to break the will of the strong 
by destroying the weak. 

Yet William James’ conception of “the 
moral equivalent” lingers with us, in a sort 
of afterglow. Some thought that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s Civilian Conservation Corps 
took its inspiration from James. Perhaps it 
did, but now we have a more imminent 
vision in President Kennedy’s proposal for a 
permanent Peace Corps. The young men 
and women who respond to this call will be 
assigned abroad, in the words of President 
Kennedy’s message, “to help teach in the 
schools, construct development projects, 
demonstrate modern methods of sanitation 
in the villages and perform a hundred other 
tasks calling for training and advanced 
knowledge.” They will be paid their ex- 
penses and no more. The young men will 
not be released from the military draft. 

Some factors might have been overlooked 
in the plan as the President outlined it. 
The appeal shouldn’t be to young men and 
women of a limited economic class who don’t 
need to earn money for a few years. Pro- 
visions should be made, one would imagine, 
for those who do not mind personal sacrifices 
but who have relatives with claims upon 
them. 

Nobody’s heart leaps at the thought of 
intercontinental missiles or of heroic efforts 
to save our own cities by destroying other 
peoples cities. The international crisis 
might come to this. But that isn’t what we 
want. What we want in our hearts is good- 
ness and mercy, brotherhood and peace. And 
it is this yearning that a national, and later 
perhaps an international, Peace Corps might 
help us to satisfy. 





[From the New York Times, Mar. 5, 1961] 


EXCERPTS FROM SHRIVER’S PROPOSALS FOR 
SETTING Up PEAcE Corps 


Having studied at your request the prob- 
lems of establishing a Peace Corps, I recom- 
mended its immediate establishment. * * * 

I am satisfied that we have sufficient an- 
swers to justify your going ahead. But since 
the Peace Corps is a new experiment in in- 
ternational cooperation many of the ques- 
tions considered below will only be finally 
answered in action, by trial and error. Our 
tentative conclusions are therefore submit- 
ted as working hypotheses. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY A PEACE CORPS? 


The essential idea is the placement of 
Americans in actual operational work in 
newly developing areas of the world. Un- 
like most International Cooperation Admin- 
istration technical assistance advisers, who 
go as members of an official U.S. mission to 
demonstrate or advise, Peace Corps volun- 
teers will go to teach, or to build, or to work 
in the communities to which they are sent. 
They will serve local institutions, living with 
the people they are helping. Most Peace 
Corps volunteers will probably be young col- 
lege graduates, but there should be no rigid 
age limit. Younger or older workers with 
skills needed abroad but without college 
degrees will carry out some important proj- 
ects. The length of service should normally 
be from 2 to 3 years. 


IS THERE A NEED FOR IT? 


The need of most newly developing na- 
tions for skilled manpower in many critical 
positions is manifest. The Colorado State 
University team reports that the need for 
trained Peace Corps workers is felt in every 
country in Latin America, Africa and Asia 
visited. If the shortages of able personnel 
are not made up from outside, some develop- 
ment programs will grind to a halt—or fail 
to progress fast enough to satisfy the newly 
aroused and volatile expectations of the peo- 
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ple of these lands. 
make a significant contribution to 
problem. 

The major programs in which Peace Corps 
volunteers are wanted are these: 

(a) Teaching: Literacy and higher levels 
of knowledge and skills are a prerequisite to 
successful national development. The United 
States concentration on public education in 
the 19th century was a major factor in our 
industrial revolution. In most newly de- 
veloping nations the shortage of teachers is 
a major bottleneck. In Nigeria an Official 
commission has just documented how dan- 
gerous this bottleneck is—and how badly 
outside teachers are needed. Since in many 
African and some Asian countries teaching 
is conducted in English, U.S. college gradu- 
ates could play a vital role teaching in pri- 
mary or secondary schools and in trade 
schools. In many other developing nations 
the teaching of English is wanted. And in 
Latin America the teaching of literacy in 
Spanish is required—a useful field for 
Spanish-speaking U.S. graduates. 

(b) Fighting malaria and working in other 
health projects: The worldwide malaria 
eradication program is another important 
contribution to economic development. The 
loss of productivity and social energy in 
malaria-infected areas causes a serious slow- 
down in progress. The United Nations-spon- 
sored campaign to eradicate malaria needs a 
large number of workers, many of whom 
would not need to be college graduates. 
Similarly, along with doctors and nurses, 
personnel are needed for work in inoculation 
campaigns against typhoid, smallpox and 
tetanus and in water sanitation programs. 

(c) Working in agricultural projects and 
rural development programs. In addition to 
toplevel technical advisers already being 
provided by ICA and other agencies, skilled 
agricultural workers are needed to assure 
the effectiveness of demonstration programs 
for animal husbandry, new farm techniques, 
improvement of seed, and irrigation. Peace 
Corps volunteers are needed to work along- 
side host country citizens in community de- 
velopment programs. In many countries the 
educated young people cannot be persuaded 
to return to the villages or to do manual la- 
bor. The presence of U.S. Peace Corps vol- 
unteers challenge them to undertake this 
essential work and contribute to the spirit 
of national service needed for the mobiliza- 
tion of the host country’s full human re- 
sources. 

While it would not be generally practical 
for the Peace Corps to supply unskilled 
manual labor, in many places the shortage 
of any skills is so great that there is a real 
need for semiskilled Peace Corps volunteers, 
who can assist with the construction of 
schools, self-help housing, feeder roads, and 
other small-scale public projects. 

(ad) Working on large-scale construction 
and industrial projects. Here the need for 
generally skilled workers is obvious. On 
most of the large dams, valley developments, 
construction of new cities, or establishment 
of modern factories, the employment of 
skilled operating personnel from outside has 
been necessary to do a great range of skilled 
and semiskilled jobs. If proper terms of 
service can be arranged, Peace Corps volun- 
teers from trade unions or U.S. businesses 
can provide some of the needed help, in- 
cluding on-the-job training of local per- 
sonnel. 

(e) Working in Government administra- 
tion. Many Peace Corps volunteers will be 
needed in public administration on all lev- 
els, including urban development. 

These are some of the clear and present 
needs. It will be important for the Peace 
Corps to establish procedures with the best 
countries for the appraisal of each project 
in terms of the particular country’s priori- 
ties of development needs. When there is 
no pressing need or desire—where local per- 
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sons are trained and ready—no Peace Corps 
volunteers should be sent. 


HOW WOULD IT OPERATE? 


The Peace Corps staff must have great 
flexibility to experiment with different 
methods of operation. Its role, as we see it, 
will be to reinforce existing private and 
public programs of assistance and develop- 
ment, by filling some of the manpower gaps 
which obstruct these programs, and to ini- 
tiate new programs requiring Peace Corps 
volunteers. 

The resources, energy, and experience of 
our nongovernmental institutions, includ- 
ing colleges and universities, foundations, 
trade unions, businesses, civic groups, and 
religious bodies must be tapped. 

This must be a cooperative venture of the 
whole American people. 

To accomplish this, the Peace Corps 
should seek to provide skilled manpower to 
developing nations through at least five 
different channels. 

(a) Through grants to Peace Corps-type 
programs carried out by private agencies: 
This would result in the expansion of the 
existing voluntary agency activities using 
dedicated Americans overseas, and in the 
encouragement of other private organiza- 
tions to undertake such projects. Trade 
unions would be urged to participate in this 
program. 

(b) Through arrangements with coileges, 
universities, or other educational institu- 
tions: Already some 57 universities are 
working under contract with ICA in 37 
countries on development or educational 
projects. While few, if any, of these con- 
tracts presently meet the criteria of the 
Peace Corps, they demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities. * * * 

(c) Through programs of other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies: There is a need for tech- 
nician helpers to supplement many existing 
technical and economic assistance projects 
being carried out by existing U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. 

(ad) Through programs of the U.N. and 
other international agencies. 

(e) Through directly administered Peace 
Corps programs with host countries: There 
will be some projects of a size or complexity 
or novelty or urgency which cannot be car- 
ried out, or carried out well, through any 
of the above channels. If such projects are 
proposed by host countries and fit the de- 
velopmental needs of those countries and 
the overall foreign aid purposes of the 
United States, they can be undertaken 
through Peace Corps recruitment, training 
and direct administration. For example, 
some large-scale teaching programs may best 
be administered directly, perhaps using uni- 
versity campuses and facilities on contract 
for training purposes. Construction projects 
using skilled workers who are not college 
graduates may also call for direct Peace 
Corps administration. 


HOW WOULD THE PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS BE 
SELECTED? 


For projects administered directly by the 
Peace Corps there will have to be a general 
nationwide recruitment program. Although 
private agencies and universities will be able 
to recruit directly and separately for their 
respective projects, they, too, may often wish 
to utilize the Central Recruitment Service. 
And the Central Service, in turn, will prob- 
ably want to have in its files the results of 
the separate recruitment by private agen- 
cies and universities. 


HOW WOULD THE VOLUNTEERS BE TRAINED? 


Once the Peace Corps is a going concern, 
training for it should be integrated as far 
as possible within the 4-year college curricu- 
lum of students interested in going overseas 
after graduation. 

Even with this prior preparation some final 
training and orientation for particular Peace 
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Corps projects will be necessary. It will also 
be necessary for volunteers who are not col- 
lege students. 


WHAT WOULD BE THE TERMS OF SERVICE? 


The usual length of service should prob- 
ably be 2 years, with perhaps 3-year terms 
in some cases. Great flexibility must be per- 
mitted to accommodate projects with differ- 
ing difficulties and needs. 

From the training period throughout his 
term of service, the Peace Corps volunteer 
would be subject to immediate separation 
from the service and return home. There 
must be adequate supervision by the Peace 
Corps staff so that those who do not adjust 
to the new challenges can be promptly sep- 
arated before their failure unduly damages 
them and the program. 

While there should be no general age limit 
or restriction to one sex, there will be par- 
ticular projects requiring special maturity 
and some open only to men or to women. 
The Peace Corps should not pay the ex- 
penses of a wife or family, unless the wife 
is also accepted for full-time Peace Corps 
work on the same project. 

There should be no draft exemption be- 
cause of Peace Corps service. In most cases 
service in the corps will probably be con- 
sidered a ground for temporary deferment. 

Peace Corps volunteers should be given 
just enough to provide a minimum decent 
standard of living. They should live in mod- 
est circumstances, avoiding all conspicuous 
consumption. Wherever possible they should 
live with their host country counter- 
parts. * cs ¢ 


WHAT WOULD THE FIRST PROJECT BE? 


What would the first project be? In the 
first year there should probably be consider- 
able emphasis on teaching projects. The 
need here is most clearly felt and our ca- 
pacity to recruit and train qualified volun- 
teers in a short period of time is great- 
est > e+ 

How will it be financed? The already ap- 
propriated funds within the discretion of the 
President and Secretary of State under the 
Mutual Security Act are the only imme- 
diately available source of financing this 
summer’s pilot programs of the Peace 
Coma: *:**> 

Specifically, Congress should consider au- 
thorizing the Peace Corps to receive con- 
tributions from American businesses, 
unions, civic organizations, and the public 


at large. * * * 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 6, 1961] 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS GIVE APPROVAL IN A POLL 
By Marcin or 9 To 1 


Three weeks before President Kennedy 
issued his Executive order creating the Peace 
Corps, the American Council on Education 
sent letters to 950 college and university 
presidents asking their opinions on the pro- 
posed plan. 

Arthur S. Adams, president of the council, 
said Friday that 325 questionnaires had been 
returned so far to his office in Washington. 
“A sample of the first 100 questionnaires in- 
dicated a 9-to-1 response in favor of a youth 
Corps for international service,” Dr. Adams 
said. 

Of the institutions represented in the 
sample, about one-fifth reported “consider- 
able interest” among students, one-half re- 
ported “some interest” and less than one- 
fourth found “no interest.” 

The college presidents were divided evenly 
on the type of candidates to be included in 
the program. Half favored 4-year college 
graduates only and the other half favored 
students with at least 2 years of post-high- 
school training. 

Fewer than one-tenth of the respondents 
thought that the Government should as- 
sume complete direction of the selection, 
training, and placement of the volunteers. 
Three-fifths said that the program should 
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be administered through contracts with and 
grants to institutions of higher education 
and voluntary agencies. These organizations 
would then select and train Youth Corps 
members and arrange for oversea placement 
with assistance from the United States and 
host governments. 

About half the institutions said that, with 
their available staffs and facilities, they 
would be prepared now to accept such grants. 
A small fraction said that they would under- 
take such programs only if they were respon- 
sible for all phases. 


REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE 


Dr. Adams, while stressing the fragmen- 
tary nature of the findings, said that the in- 
itial sample was fairly representative of the 
different types of institutions, large and 
small, public and private. He added that 
the pattern of the questionnaires received 
since the first 100 had remained fairly con- 
sistent, although no formal tabulation had 
been completed. 

A spot check of institutions in various 
parts of the country brought the following 
responses: 

University of Notre Dame: Rev. Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh, president, described him- 
self as “very hot” on the Peace Corps pro- 
posal. He suggested that the most appro- 
priate arrangement would be for a national 
office to establish the areas and priorities for 
projects, make arrangements with the host 
countries, pass on proposals from the univer- 
sities and provide the support for the pro- 
gram. 

University of Michigan: President Harlan 
H. Hatcher said that Mr. Kennedy had 
struck a responsive note when he first men- 
tioned the Peace Corps proposal. “The 
genuine enthusiasm of students on this 
campus has been extraordinary,” he said. 
“Active planning for participation in the 
program has been proceeding,” he said, add- 
ing that the university might expand its 
present international programs to southeast 
Asia, Mexico, South America, and Japan. 

Georgetown University: Rev. Edward 
B. Bunn, president, said that the Peace 
Corps, to be successful, must operate in close 
cooperation with native institutions and 
populations. He added that candidates must 
be carefully selected, with emphasis on ma- 
turity and proper motivation. 

Swarthmore College: President Courtney 
Smith said that: “Given the size of the col- 
lege, which has 930 students, we would 
have to find out where we have strength and 
might be able to make a contribution to 
such a program. The Quaker tradition of 
the nonsectarian college carries with it a 
strong feeling for involvement in interna- 
tional affairs.” 

Carnegie Institute of Technology: Presi- 
dent J. C. Warner said that there was strong 
sentiment at his institution for being help- 
ful in a point 4 way. However, a canvass 
of opinion among the academic deans and 
faculty found them pretty neutral on the 
Peace Corps. “There is great interest in help- 
ing the underdeveloped countries,” President 
Warner said, “but the Youth Corps doesn’t 
seem to us to be the most effective way.” 

University of Minnesota: Dr. Willard L. 
Thompson, assistant to the president, said 
that the administration of the university 
was interested in the plan but had adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude until it was more 
fully developed. “The consensus is that any 
attempt at a crash program would be a 
serious mistake,” he said. “Sending a lot 
of enthusiastic young people who are un- 
prepared would be poor judgment.” 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 6, 1961] 
Peace Corps Wins Support oF STUDENTS 
AND EpucaTors—ProJect GAINS BACKING 
oF Most UNDERGRADUATES—WOMEN EAGER 
A coast-to-coast sampling of campus sen- 
timent toward President Kennedy’s Peace 
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Corps discloses reactions ranging from “It’s 
fabulous,” to “It’s a public relations gim- 
mick.” 

The majority of students questioned at 
universities and colleges from New York to 
the Pacific coast reported themselves en- 
thusiastic about the idea. Often women 
students were more eager to join the corps 
than were men. 

“This is a fabulous idea,” said Mary 
Tamarre, of Detroit, a 19-year-old junior at 
Wayne State University, Detroit. “Too 
many intelligent men after graduating from 
college get nothing better than a private 
first class title and sore feet.” 

But to John F. Lyons, of the Bronx, a 
senior in communication arts at Fordham 
College, New York, the Corps appeared to be 
“a public relations gimmick to boost the 
program of the new frontier.” 

“I strongly deplore it,’ Mr. Lyons said. 
“I’m for the idea of serving one’s country, 
but this is a youth-oriented intellectual 
WPA, voluntary peacetime conscription of 
youth.” 

George Link, president of the student 
body at the University of California at Ber- 
keley, Calif., said: 

“The general reaction on the campus is 
that the President’s plan is great. It has 
been widely and favorably discussed here.” 

Two principal questions were raised by 
students: the failure of the plan to pro- 
vide draft exemption for participants in the 
Peace Corps and the proviso that Peace Corps 
members serve without pay. 

At the University of California at Los 
Angeles, where student reaction was largely 
favorable, a 21-year-old sociology major 
summed up the chief reservations in these 
words: 

“I'd be willing to go if the pay were on a 
par with Army salaries and draft exemption 
went with it.” 


FRIGHTENING OFFER 


Martin Wall, a student in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, said that he would 
volunteer at the end of his schooling ‘for 
any amount of time to be the same as my 
draft time in the Army.” 

“The Army is a waste of time for most 
people,” he said. “The Peace Corps could 
channel America’s resources in an intelligent 
way.” 

Thomas Frayne, of Philadelphia, a senior 
at the University of Pennsylvania, thought 
it “quite frightening to be offered an ex- 
tremely difficult career with low wages, poor 
living conditions, and no recognition.” 

“It is quite foolish to expect young am- 
bitious persons to sacrifice their lives for 
the good of society,” he said. 

Of about 40 students interviewed at 
three universities and three colleges in the 
Philadelphia area, all but two were posi- 
tively interested in the Peace Corps. But 
only half a dozen felt that they were in a 
position to join and, of these, three said that 
they could do so only if draft deferment 
was incorporated into the project. 


FAVORS DRAFT EXEMPTION 


At Columbia University, Bruce Benson, 20, 
@ government major from California, said of 
the Peace Corps: “It is harder, but we'd 
prefer it to military service. This way we 
would be doing something worth while, bene- 
fiting others and ourselves, too.” 

However, he said that he was not eager to 
volunteer unless he could count on draft 
exemption. 

“It would louse me all up,” he said, “to 
squeeze in college, law school, Peace Corps, 
and the Army.” 

Barbara Clarke, a Barnard senior and pres- 
ident of the Spanish Club, said that she 
wanted to join the corps. She thought the 
corps would be well received by Latin Ameri- 
cans, adding, “It’s very important because 
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Latins and people in other underdeveloped 
countries have such a poor opinion of us.” 

Tonia Leon, 19, a Barnard junior majoring 
in Spanish, said she thought more women 
than men were eager to join. “You see,” she 
said, “it would give us a chance to do some- 
thing rather than go straight into a minor 
office job.” 

CHANGES HER MIND 


Judith Feit, a Barnard junior, said, “It’s 
just the sort of thing I’d like to spend a 
couple of years at after college and before I 
went to graduate school.” 

Carol Van Buskirk, senior class president 
at Barnard, said she had first opposed the 
program, thinking that it would “just at- 
tract the idealistic college student who just 
goes off on a romantic crusade.” But open- 
ing the program to others than college stu- 
dents won her support. College students do 
not have all the skills in the world, she 
said. 

At the University of California at Los An- 
geles, there was strong sentiment for choos- 
ing farmers and those with mechanical skills 
as well as students. Girls at U.C.L.A. ap- 
peared to be as interested as men in joining. 

“These Peace Corps people are pioneers of 
a sort,” one girl said. “They should be 
chosen with particular care. We must have 
our best people if we are going to live and 
work successfully in those countries.” 

Among men, most felt that Peace Corps 
pay should equal Army pay. “Then most 
collegians,” one said, ‘“‘would select the Peace 
Corps over the Army.” 

A 22-year-old U.C.L.A. political science 
major took issue with the whole plan, 
saying: 

“It’s just a gesture. You won’t win 
friends. My fear is you'll just send over 
1,000 ‘ugly Americans.’ ”’ 

He thought it would be better to subsidize 
1,000 foreign students to come to the United 
States. 

However, John T. Zubal, a history senior 
at Fordham, from Cleveland, took the oppo- 
site view. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “this may stamp out 
the impression of the ‘ugly American.’ We 
have to make sure we are not merely sending 
over people who are anti-Communist for the 
sake of preserving capitalism but who have a 
knowledge of the basic nature of the imperi- 
alism of Russian communism.” 

Peter Ward, a freshman at Fordham, from 
Fair Lawn, N.J., said: 

“I think the idea is good on the whole 
and should have been introduced 10 years 
ago. The State Department has gotten 
wise to the fact that we're not going to win 
friends and influence people by driving 
through Laotian villages in big Cadillacs.” 


ENTHUSIASM OF THE YOUNG 


William C. Wolff, a Fordham English sen- 
jor, from the Bronx, said: 

“It’s a good proposal if you get qualified 
people for it. Sending the wrong people to 
Africa or Asia might misrepresent us. The 
idea is essentially very good. Young people 
have more energy and are more enthusias- 
tic and have less prejudice and are more 
adaptable.” 

The reaction of women students was al- 
most entirely favorable—enthusiastically so. 

Dorothy Sattes of Charleston, W. Va., a 
senior at Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Ill, and editor of the Daily North- 
western, said: 

“It’s an absclutely wonderful plan. A 
premedical student, for example, would be 
trained in the language of the country to 
which he was assigned and then could use 
his medical knowledge to help people who 
need it. Under the draft much specialized 
knowledge is wasted. Even a girl who has 
just a liberal arts education could be help- 
ful by going abroad to teach.” 
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SOPHOMORE BACKS PLAN 

Lynne Friedman, 19, a sophomore at 
Washington University, St. Louis, said, 
“Students are enthusiastic enough to want 
to take part if any kind of real campaign 
is waged to interest them. The plan ap- 
peals to people who want to do something 
more constructive than traipsing through 
the mud in boot camp.” 

Barbara Klearman, 21, a senior at Wash- 
ington University, said: 

“I would be interested if I knew what 
would be required of me and if my training 
would make me useful.” 

Gail Hochman, 18, a Barnard sophomore, 
said that she might want to go as a teacher 
and that a majority of her classmates were 
definitely interested, but added: 

“On a college campus, intellectual inter- 
est is one thing and participation may be 
another.” 

Sheila Charis, a Barnard senior who plans 
to teach English, said that she and her 
husband, an electrical engineer, had been 
talking seriously about joining the Corps but 
wanted to know more about specific assign- 
ments. 

At Mills College for Women, Oakland, 
Calif., Anita Lavine, junior from Los Ange- 
les and editor of the college weekly, said 
that her paper would support the Corps but 
felt that participants should be exempt 
from the draft. 

Two Mills students have already applied 
for admission—Lynn Knight, a sophomore, 
from Perrysburg, Ohio, who spent some 
months in Africa last year with Operation 
Crossroads, and Gwen Patterson, a senior, 
from Westport, Conn., who was in France 
last year with the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living. 


VOLUNTEERS AT BRYN MAWR 


At Bryn Mawr, five seniors and one junior 
have already told the dean’s office that they 
wish to volunteer. In an editorial, the editor 
of the campus newspaper, Suzanne Spain, of 
Elkins Park, Pa., wrote: 

“If all its ambiguities can be resolved, the 
program will be an excellent opportunity for 
college graduates to serve as junior ambas- 
sadors.” 

On the negative side was Don Bone, of 
Lafayette, Calif., coordinator for the National 
Siudent Association at the University of 
California at Berkeley. He called the plan 
“a political maneuver put forward with little 
real thought.” 

A Columbia University senior commented: 

“The Peace Corps? It’s like existentialism. 
Everybody’s for it but nobody quite knows 
what it’s all about.” 

“I’m leery of uncontrolled enthusiasm,” 
said Stephen Thomas, a graduate student of 
history at Columbia. 


FEARFUL OF RIGHTISTS 


James Blaine, a Columbia graduate stu- 
dent in sociology, commented: 

“The right wing won’t like it and prob- 
ably will make it tough—through security 
clearances and all that—for many of the 
idealists and left-leaning people who will be 
naturally attracted by the idea.” 

Curt Swenson, of Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn., said: 

“I think it’s going to be ineffective. It is 
not nearly a positive enough project to do 
the job. It is entirely the wrong approach. 
Mr. Kennedy is delegating an awful lot of 
things when he ought to do more himself.” 

A check of 30 students at the College of 
the City of New York produced generally 
positive reactions to the Corps but little 
sentiment for joining up. 

Bruce Solomon, 20, editor of The Campus, 
the C.C.N.Y. semiweekly, said: 

“If the Peace Corps were a substitute for 
the draft I would join. It’s certainly better 
than the Army. But I do not intend to 
spend 3 years of my life in foreign service 
and another 2 in the Army.” 
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Negro students at Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., were intensely interested in the 
Peace Corps. 

Theopolis Fair, 20, of Pine Bluff, Ark., a 
sophomore majoring in history, recently 
handed out 375 questionnaires asking stu- 
dents about their interest in the Peace 
Corps. All were returned. These question- 
naires were sent out by the National Student 
Association of Philadelphia, which is making 
@ survey of student interest. 

A half-dozen Negro students who were 
interviewed had not yet decided to file ap- 
plications and were eager for more details. 

Mr. Fair saw the Corps as a chance for a 
grassroots operation to give the people of 
other countries an opportunity to meet the 
average American instead of the party-going 
type in our Embassies. 

Dianne Hemphill, 19, of Nashville, a junior 
majoring in psychology, said that she had 
not considered too seriously joining the 
Corps but was interested in its development. 





[From the New York Times, Mar. 7, 1961] 
DEDICATED TO PEACE—ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER 


The train of events that led Robert Sar- 
gent Shriver to Washington and a high 
place in the Kennedy administration started 
one night when he met a girl. Mr. Shriver, 
who announced his plans yesterday as head 
of the Peace Corps, might have arrived in 
Washington, anyway, or to almost any other 
place on which he had set his sights. As an 
indication of his versatility, he was presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Education for 
several years; was mentioned as a possible 
Democratic candidate for Governor of IIlli- 
nois; headed the Yale alumni 1 year and 
has been prominent in lay Roman Catholic 
affairs. 

In 1945, at a dinner party here, Mr. 
Shriver met Eunice M. Kennedy, sister of 
President Kennedy. He was then an assist- 
ant to the editor of Newsweek magazine. 
He had obtained the job on his return from 
Navy service in World War II, during which 
he had risen to lieutenant commander. 

Before the war, Mr. Shriver studied law 
at Yale and served a brief apprenticeship in 
a New York law firm. He had been active 
on the Yale Daily News, and could not 
seem to wash off the printer’s ink. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, Eunice’s father, was 
looking for someone to edit the letters of 
his son, Joseph, Jr., who had been killed on 
a wartime air mission over the English 
Channel, 

He was impressed with Mr. Shriver and 
eventually took him into his business organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Shriver was sent to Chicago to do a 
survey of the Merchandise Mart, the world’s 
largest commercial building, which Mr. Ken- 
nedy had just purchased. He became assist- 
ant manager of the mart and has made Chi- 
cago his home since 1946. 

He married the girl, too. But it took 
8 years of courting and commuting between 
Chicago, New York, Palm Beach, and Hyan- 
nis Port, Mass. They were wed in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral here in 1953. 

Mr. Shriver, 45 years old, stands 5 feet 
11 inches and carries his 175 pounds like an 
athlete. An easygoing man, his customary 
approach to a newcomer is an outstretched 
hand and this greeting: “Hi, I’m Sarg Shriv- 
er, Jack Kennedy’s brother-in-law.” 

Informality marks most of his contacts, 
his friends say. But behind it is a cool, 
analytical mind, a dedication to public serv- 
ice, and intellectualism. 

Mr. Shriver is a defender of intellectuals. 
America needs business and professional men, 
he has said, but it also needs “sages, saints, 
scholars, and statesmen—masterminds and 
master spirits.” 

Unlike other Kennedys, Mr. Shriver is not 
a@ touch-football enthusiast. “He plays ten- 
nis while the rest of us run around on the 
field,” his wife explains. 
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He also shoots a good game of golf and 
is an expert skindiver. He is a modest 
collector of modern paintings. 

He was born in Westminster, Md., a sub- 
urb of Baltimore. His late father, who bore 
the same name, was a vice president of the 
Baltimore Trust Co. and a director of two 
New York investment houses, J. C. Wilson & 
Co., and Young & Ottley. His mother lives 
in New York. 

Mr. Shriver is descended from colonial 
families. One ancestor was David Shriver, 
signer of the Stamp Act and the Bill of 
Rights. Another, Robert Owings, held an 
original land grant from Cecil Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Shriver attended Canterbury School 
at New Milford, Conn., and was graduated 
cum laude from Yale in 1938. He was a cam- 
pus politician, a colleague recalls, and a 
founder of the America First organization 
there. 

The Shrivers have two sons, Robert Sar- 
gent, 6, and Bern, 2, and a daughter, Maria 
Owings, 5. They live in an 1l-room duplex 
apartment overlooking Lincoln Park and 
Lake Michigan in Chicago. They entertain 
a great deal. 
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MAN IN THE ECONOMY OF THE 
SIXTIES 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a fine address 
made by Dean Charles C. Abbott, of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Virginia, before a 
group of the Virginia Manufacturers 
Association in May 1960. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


MAN IN THE ECONOMY OF THE SIXTIES 
(By Charles C. Abbott) 


As you know, our theme today is “How 
the Fifties Make the Sixties.” We are for- 
tunate in having with us a distinguished 
series of speakers who will explore this 
theme with you. 

My role this morning is simply to set the 
stage, to supply a springboard, to provide 
a preamble—not for a paltry pocketful of 
perfunctory and pedestrian prophecies and 
predictions, but a flamboyant foreword for 
a fascinating, fabulous flood of factual, 
forthright, and felicitously phrased fore- 
casts of the future. At the outset let me 
say that I have not discussed with your 
speakers what they are going to talk about. 
Like you, I look forward very eagerly to 
hearing them. Considering our topic, how- 
ever, it seems to me inevitable that in the 
domestic field they must touch on two sub- 
jects that will be of great significance in 
the sixties: those changes that have been 
and are occurring in the size and makeup 
of our population, and those changes that 
have been and are occurring in the size and 
makeup of the sums spent—by govern- 
ment, ousiness concerns, and universities— 
for research and development. 

We are all aware of the startling growth 
in the population of the United States dur- 
ing the last 20 years. Less familiar are the 
changes in its age distribution. When the 
fifties started half the labor force was less 
than 35 years old. During the last 10 years 
the labor force aged, and currently only 
39 percent is under 35. By 1970, however, 
the part of the labor force under 35 will 
have risen again, to an estimated 45 per- 
cent. Accompanying this will be two other 
striking developments—a rapid rise in the 
demand for technically and professionally 
trained people, and a rapid increase in the 
number of women in the work force. Ten 
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years from now the Labor Department ex- 
pects 30 million women to be working, as 
compared with 23.5 million now. 

Such changes will have a great impact 
in particular markets—in the demand for 
baby foods, schoolbooks, precooked meals, 
sports cars, and services of all types. Even 
more important will be the increasing need 
for savings that the growing population will 
create, for a rising amount of savings and 
investment will be required to house, ac- 
commodate, and especially provide jobs for 
the larger number of people. 

Let me place beside this consequence of 
population change some of the effects of the 
large and growing expenditures for research 
development. 

Since 1945 moneys spent for this purpose 
by government, industry, and educational in- 
stitutions have been advancing rapidly from 
year to year. McGraw-Hill estimates that 
during the last 15 years they have aggre- 
gated approximately $90 billion—an amount, 
it seems safe to say, much greater than that 
spent for research during the entire pre- 
ceding history of the Republic. In 1969, 
McGraw-Hill estimates, the annual figure 
will be $22 billion, compared with $12 bil- 
lion in 1959. 

In addition to the fascinating new prod- 
ucts and procedures, and the greater pro- 
ductivity that will follow from this ex- 
penditure, one other result is surely pre- 
dictable: a much larger capital investment 
per job. And this effect will still further 
enhance the demand for savings and invest- 
ment during the coming decade. 

Should our speakers go outside the do- 
mestic field and glance at the international 
situation I suspect they will mention the 
extraordinary increase in productive capac- 
ity all over the world during the last 10 
years, the disappearance of the so-called 
dollar shortage that so greatly influenced 
American foreign policy in the early fifties 
and the revival of competition in interna- 
tional trade. One consequence of this new 
level of production and of competition may 
be that our makers of monetary and fiscal 
policy will find it impractical to disregard 
—at least to the degree that has been pos- 
sible during the last 15 years—policies car- 
ried on in other parts of the world. The 
world is getting smaller, and our money 
managers may not have as much latitude 
as they have had to create deficits, restrict 
credit availability, or pursue cheap or dear 
money policies. 

In looking at the foreign scene conceivably 
our speakers may even note the striking se- 
quence of political successes scored in most 
Western countries and in some others to- 
ward the end of the decade by political 
groups commonly termed conservative, at 
least in comparison with their opponents. 
These successes have occurred in Canada, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, to name 
but four countries. And this development 
in turn raises the question: What is the 
strength of a viewpoint that, as Russell 
Kirk points out, did not surrender to the 
attacks of the Jacobins and the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, to the criticism of 
early 19th century Utilitarians, to senti- 
mental socialism, to positivism, to the 
blandishments of Marxism and the planned 
economy, and now seems to have revived 
once more? Clearly a doctrine that did 
not succumb to all this, that neither the 
New Deal nor the Fair Deal was able to 
extirpate, that the largest government defi- 
cits in history have not been able to buy 
has some claim—not only to the summum 
bonum of evolutionary theory: survival 
value—but to its own characteristic form 
of integrity. 

Conservatives are and have been of many 
creeds and faiths, but they tend to share a 
common attitude toward moral law. They 
tend not to believe that man is the measure 
of all things or that force and appetite are 
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the ultimate realities. Nor do they believe 
in the unlimited perfectibility of man—even 
when man’s perfectibility is one of the goals 
of a planned economy constructed—statis- 
tically—immaculately. For they are aware 
that man, like the Almighty, must also 
achieve his ends through imperfect human 
beings; and sometimes they question wheth- 
er mankind has the same skill, or even the 
same ends. 

This means that conservatives are prone 
to believe that principles of right and wrong 
do exist, exterior to the mind and desires of 
men. Furthermore, they are likely to be 
explicit that these principles are not subject 
to change by popular vote, no matter how 
large the majority, nor by the Supreme 
Court, nor by the advance of scientific 
knowledge, nor even by the ADA. Like many 
anthropologists, and even some psychiatrists, 
they believe that society distintegrates when 
all taboos are removed, when veneration dis- 
appears, and when there is no longer any 
sense of sin. 

In the conservative view, the test of the 
good society is not how much the economy 
produces, nor how its fruits are distributed. 
Neither the materialism of the Marxists 
and the neo-Marxists, nor the distributive 
justice of the egalitarians is the touchstone. 
No, the crux is, as it has always been, the 
relation of the individual to the state. And 
this question is fully as cogent when the 
issue is collectivism versus individualism 
as it was when the issue was the divine 
right of kings versus democracy. Perhaps it 
is even more cogent. 

How shall the sovereign power do justice? 
What restrictions on the sovereign does the 
concept of justice imply? How much in- 
dependence and liberty must or should the 
individual person sacrifice to achieve secu- 
rity? These questions remain with us. 

The question of wealth, of enough produc- 
tion, is no longer, as it once was, a crucial 
problem. The present and prospective levels 
of GNP show that technology has largely 
solved this and the emphasis in much cur- 
rent thinking, as in the Eckstein report, has 
shifted to stability and growth. 

Of course, the ability to produce enough— 
an adequate minimum for everyone—has 
stimulated the feeling that everyone by vir- 
tue of being alive is entitled to the mini- 
mum, irrespective of whether a free market 
says he’s worth it. And this, naturally 
enough, instead of blunting has in fact 
sharpened a number of questions in political 
science and economics that for centuries 
have underlain the social structure and 
which—when people were hungry—were dif- 
ficult to examine on their merits without 
regard to the humanities. 

Nor, in the 19th century phrase, is ‘the 
social problem,” the inequality of income, 
of much consequence. Progressive taxation 
combined with social security has remedied, 
or will presently remedy, that. 

As we have been told repeatedly during 
the last 25 years, this is the century of the 
common man. So far the century has pro- 
duced both the affluent society and the long- 
est casualty lists in history, striking vindi- 
cation of Irving Babbitt’s criticism of the 
19th century’s assumption, that moral prog- 
ress would issue almost automatically from 
material progress. And the old question still 
remains: How shall the individual protect 
himself (or be protected) against the ag- 
grandizing, agglomerative, all-absorbing 
power of the State? And this question may 
become increasingly acute if, as has been 
recently suggested in semiofficial docu- 
ments, the Government makes greater use 
of so-called selective credit controls designed 
to regulate particular types of economic ac- 
tivity—such as the purchase of durable 
goods by consumers, the accumulation of in- 
ventories by business concerns or domestic 
residential construction—that are particu- 
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larly disruptive of centralized economic 
planning. 

“We know,” said Edmund Burke, “that 
we (he and his contemporaries) have made 
no discoveries; and we think that no dis- 
coveries are to be made, in morality; nor 
many in the great principles of government, 
nor in the idea of liberty, which were under- 
stood long before we were born, altogether 
as well as they will be after the grave has 
heaped its mould upon our presumption, 
and the silent tomb shall have imposed its 
laws on our pert loquacity.” 

You may demur that this was said nearly 
200 years ago, that times have changed, that 
we have made great discoveries in morals 
and that it is not pertinent in a society with 
the greatest material prosperity and the 
largest tail fins of which we have record. 
So let me quote from a distinguished con- 
temporary, Bertrand de Jouvenel, a man 
now living, who among his other attain- 
ments edits virtually the only newsletter on 
the European Continent that comments on 
American business conditions: 

“The traditional view of the king was in 
effect that of a will at the service of 
justice * * * 

“How is justice done? By rendering to 
each his due: suum cuique. The idea of 
justice implies the idea of rights which are 
preexistent and fixed so that justice is the 
more just the more respectfully it treats 
them. 

“Today it is hard to understand the proud 
resistance of the ancient magistrature, for 
it is accepted now that the only function of 
judges is to apply the variable prescriptions 
of the sovereign. But this was a condition 
to which the magistrates of former days did 
not so tamely submit. 

“Man is no great inventor of ideas. The 
doctrines of today are but the silhouette of 
yesterday's, in a new dress. Thus, the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people, as 
generally advanced in our own time, is but 
@ new version of the theories of despotism 
advanced in the 17th and 18th centuries 
to the profit of the Stuarts and Bourbons— 
theories which did not then win the same 
approval as they receive today. The claim 
advanced three centuries ago (and admitted 
today) is that the will of the sovereign 
makes the law for the subject, whatever the 
will may be and subject only to the con- 
dition that it issues from the legitimate 
sovereign. The king (or the people) has 
only to formulate a command, whether gen- 
eral (a law) or particular (an order), for 
the subject to be bound in conscience to 
obey, whether by doing or by refraining from 
doing. And the sovereign, whether king or 
people, is completely free as regards its 
wishes. It may command whatever pleases 
it: Quidquid principi (or populo) placuit 
legis habet vigorem. 

“The least reflection makes it clear that, 
once the principle of unchecked and un- 
bounded sovereignty of a human will is ad- 
mitted, the resulting regime is in substance 
the same to whatever person, real or fictive, 
this sovereign will is attributed. 

“The surprising thing is that so vulnerable 
an idea should have so great a vogue in our 
own time. The men of the 17th century 
were not so simple, and the despotic idea 
had not at that date won for itself general 
acceptance. It was, on the contrary, every- 
where denied that it lay with the sovereign 
will to lay down rules as it pleased; it was 
not believed that its wishes, whatever they 
happened to be, had power to bind. Every- 
one knew that the ordinance of temporal 
power was not morally binding in virtue of 
its form, if its substance did not satisfy 
certain conditions.” 

So says de Jouvenel. 

At this point I cannot resist quoting from 
two men, one a Vice President, one a Presi- 
dent of the United States, each numbered 
among the most acute political thinkers 
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produced by this country: John C. Calhoun 
and John Adams. 

“The truth is,” said Calhoun, “the Gov- 
ernment of the uncontrolled numerical ma- 
jority, is but the absolute and despotic form 
of popular governments; just as that of the 
uncontrolled will of man, or a few, is of 
monarchy or aristocracy; and, to say the 
least, it has as strong a tendency to oppres- 
sion and the abuse of its powers, as either 
of the others.” 

Similarly John Adams: “The fundamental 
article of my political creed is that despot- 
ism or unlimited sovereignty or absolute 
power is the same in a majority of a popular 
assembly, an aristocratical council, an oli- 
garchical junto, and a single emperor— 
equally arbitrary, cruel, bloody, and in every 
respect diabolical.” 

In his effort to escape from the overwhelm- 
ing power of the sovereign, to find liberty in 
something better than the state of nature 
of the hermit, man through the centuries has 
made use of a host of concepts and institu- 
tions—religious law and the piety of the 
prince, natural law, privileges extorted or 
brought from the sovereign, constitutions, 
bills of rights and, in this country, doctrines 
such as the balance of powers and States 
rights. Whether or not designed with this 
end in view, these arrangements have served 
to keep the individual from being a mere 
grain of sand in the monolithic column of 
the state. Generally speaking, the history 
of each of these institutions has been its 
slow erosion and disintegration, until the 
old protection ceased to serve its purpose 
and was replaced by a new. 

In the economic sphere far and away, the 
most important of such institutions is the 
concept of the free market and the free- 
market process. By free market I mean a 
situation in which politically created or po- 
litically protected monoply is held to a mini- 
mum, in which the consumer has a freedom 
of choice in spending, or saving, his income, 
limited only by his own intelligence and the 
state of the arts and in which the allocation 
of resources and the form and timing of capi- 
tal investment are directed by the owner in 
accordance with his wishes and not accord- 
ing to some centrally developed and bureau- 
cratically administered plan. 

I do not mean to suggest that this situa- 
tion has prevailed on a grand scale in the 
recent or even the remote past. But I do 
mean that this condition can prevail—and 
within limited spans of time and place has 
prevailed—in all three of the basic markets, 
those for land, labor, and capital, as well 
as in the markets for consumer goods, The 
circumstances necessary for its creation or 
preservation are simply the maintenance of 
competition and, with some few exceptions, 
the confinement of Government activity to 
the two ancient and ineluctable responsibili- 
ties of the sovereign—preservation of do- 
mestic tranquillity and protection from 
foreign invasion. 

At the present time agricultural support 
prices, tariffs, subsidies for raw materials, 
legalized featherbedding and work rules, 
manipulated interest rates, subsidies in a 
hundred forms reveal how far the national 
ethos has departed from the competitive 
creed, measure how great our reluctance to 
face the realities of competition, suggest 
the root cause of the recent concern with 
the rate of economic growth. So many are 
the interests that have taken the position 
that the public welfare is improved by their 
acceptance, directly or indirectly, of the 
public bounty and who, contrary to the 
psalmist’s admonitions have placed their 
trust in princes, or rather in the modern 
counterpart, what sometimes passes for pub- 
lic policy. 

Quite aside from its economic advantages, 
the free market should be defended as a 
political institution. So long as it is free it 
is by definition an area of social life into 
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which the individual citizen may retreat 
and take refuge from political interference, 
in which initiative and enterprise may be 
exercised free from rules, regulations, 
whims, wishes, or commands of govern- 
mental authority. So long as the freedom 
of the marketplace is preserved the mar- 
ket process serves as a shield protecting the 
citizen from the overpowering weight of the 
state. 

“I would define liberty,” said John Ad- 
ams, “as a power to do as we would be done 
by.” Would he agree, I wonder, that this 
definition was compatible with the govern- 
mental use of selective credit controls de- 
signed to regulate the construction of resi- 
dential housing, the purchase of consumer 
durable goods, and the accumulation of in- 
ventories by business firms? 

In a free market, both buyers and sellers 
do have the power advocated by John 
Adams. When the freedom of choice in- 
herent in the free price system is super- 
seded by a system of regulated prices and 
wages, of priorities and allocations of ma- 
terials and assignment of the labor force, 
the individual indeed becomes another dig- 
it in the economic plan—in Orwell's terri- 
fying phrase, one of “the streamlined men 
who think in slogans and talk with bul- 
lets.” 

In “A Positive Program of Laissez Faire” 
Henry Simonds believed that he was laying 
down a line of attack for militant liberalism. 
In fact, he was assailing what in his view 
was the improper accumulation or improper 
use of economic power, wherever found, 
whether in private or in public hands. Few 
conservatives could improve upon his justi- 
fication of the free market or his statement 
of the desirability of its consequences: 

“Efficient utilization of resources implies 
an allocation such that units of every kind 
of productive service make equally impor- 
tant (valuable) contributions to the social 
product in all the different uses among 
which they are transferable. Such allocation 
will be approximated if, by virtue of highly 
competitive conditions, resources move freely 
from less productive (remunerative) to more 
productive employments. It is an essential 
object of monopoly * * * to maintain an 
abnormally high yield (productivity), and 
to prevent such influx of resources as would 
bring the monopolized industry down to the 
common level. 

“If the State undertakes, under popular 
government (or perhaps under any other 
form) to substitute its control for competi- 
tion in the determination of relative prices 
and relative wages, the situation must soon 
become chaotic. 

“The existence (and preservation) of a 
competitive situation in private industry 
makes possible a minimizing of responsibili- 
ties of the sovereign State. It frees that 
State from the obligation of adjudicating 
endless bitter disputes among persons as 
participants in different industries, and 
among owners of different kinds of produc- 
tive services. In a word, it makes possible 
@ political policy of laissez faire.” 

I would only add that not only does the 
free-market process free the States from 
the obligation of adjudicating such disputes, 
it also protects the taxpayer, the producer, 
and the consumer from the consequences of 
these adjudications. 

In the famous simile of the invisible hand 
Adam Smith made, more colorfully, virtual- 
ly the same point as Simonds: 

“Every individual endeavors as much as he 
can * * * to employ his capital * * * and so 
to direct * * * industry that its produce may 
be of the greatest value * * * he intends only 
his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other cases, led by an invisible hand to pro- 
mote an end which was no part of his in- 
tention. Nor is it always the worse for so- 
ciety that it was no part of it. By pursuing 
his own interest he frequently promotes that 
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of society more effectually than when he 
really intends to promote it. I have never 
known much good done by those who af- 
fected to trade for the pu»lic good.” 

Adam Smith and Simonds were in agree- 
ment in preferring the invisible hand of 
competition to the hand—visible or invisi- 
ble—of the bureaucrat and economic plan- 
ner, whether at the tiller of the ship of state 
or in the taxpayer’s pocket. 

The chief economic justification of politi- 
cal despotism of course is that the despot, 
using—in addition to strictly political meas- 
ures—the two great economic instruments, 
the power to tax and the power to interfere 
with the free-price system, can accumulate 
larger aggregations of capital than can be ac- 
cumulated in the hands of private individ- 
uals. When I was a graduate student of 
economics the then currently favorite exam- 
ple of the economic achievements possible 
under despotism were the pyramids of Egypt. 
I suppose the current counterpart are the 
pyramids of wheat this country has accumu- 
lated. 

The conservative agrees with John Mar- 
shall that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. He continues to question whether 
the converse is equally true—that the power 
to tax is also the power to create, as is some- 
times implied in programs advanced by other 
groups—in Mr. Truman’s phrase, the “knee- 
jerk liberals.” He feels intestinely as well 
as intellectually that the Government in its 
sovereign as distinct from its proprietary 
capacity produces nothing and that what it 
has it acquires by three ancient rights of the 
sovereign: eminent domain, taxation, and 
the coinage of money, or its modern equiv- 
alent, the creation of credit. And even then 
the production thus accomplished he senses, 
suffers the dilution of Parkinson’s law. In 
short he inclines to the view that a dollar 
spent—or saved—hby a private individual has 
at least as great procreative power as a dollar 
spent by the Government and that the so- 
called “multiplier” is as much a myth as the 
golden touch, unless the listener is equally 
as generous in granting the fairytale prem- 
ises of the one as he is the statistical as- 
sumptions of the other. In his more pessi- 
mistic moments he even wonders whether 
it may not be true after all—looking at 
Cuba, and other countries—that security of 
person is dependent upon security of prop- 
erty since he has heard often enough the 
last 15 years that security is indivisible. 

By way of summary, let me say that I 
think the economic argument in favor of the 
free market is unanswerable, however un- 
palatable. The free price system is demo- 
cratic, in the proper sense. Within the lim- 
its of his income each purchaser is able to 
choose which goods he wants, and in what 
quantity. No one compels him to buy. No 
seller is compelled to sell against his will or 
at an unacceptable price. And note that this 
cannot be true in a planned economy. 

Each dollar spent is a vote. This spend- 
ing, or lack of it, produces the free move- 
ment of prices, profits for this firm, losses for 
that. The spur of competition leads to a 
constant search for product improvement, 
better service and lower price, or a better 
product at the same price. More important 
—much more important—it leads to a con- 
stant reallocation of available resources 
among the infinite uses to which they can 
be put. This reallocation is accomplished in 
accordance with the desires of the consum- 
ing public—which is, after all, the whole 
object of the economic process—and not 
according to a statistical formula, not in 
response to the allegation of some public 
interest greater than the public acknowl- 
edges through its direction of purchasing 
power, not under the task of a pressure 
group seeking to avoid the objective test of 
the marketplace. 

Morals, politics and economics are inex- 
tricably woven together and this will con- 
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tinue to be true in the sixties as has been 
the case in the past. Public policy cannot 
be safely founded solely on the very human 
desire to reform someone else, nor on the 
naive presumption that universal suffrage 
signifies that majorities are always morally 
right nor on the delightfully mechanistic 
concept that the individual is essentially a 
spending-saving automation, that the house- 
hold is most usefully regarded as a con- 
sumption unit and that these characteristics 
provide a predictive basis for controls toward 
some predetermined social end. 

The governmental process, even by its 
most enthusiastic supporters, is admitted 
to be a blunt—albeit budgeoning—instru- 
ment. Indeed its crudeness, its acknowl- 
edged inability to do everything is their 
chief complaint regarding its efficacy. Of 
course, in the last analysis, this very crude- 
ness may be the chief protection of the citi- 
zen against the concentrated majesty of 
government, the flaw in the best laid 5-year 
plan. 

As we go into the sixties one of the great 
questions will be whether this blunt instru- 
ment can achieve such collaborative, col- 
lective goals as full employment of re- 
sources, economic stability, a maximum rate 
of growth, and at the same time maintain 
order, justice, freedom for the individual, a 
sense of the continuing common interests 
of the community, and protection of the 
inherited rights and liberties of the local 
community—qualities on which a good so- 
ciety also depends. 





AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDS PASSAGE OF COLD 
WAR VETERANS GI EDUCATION 
BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Senate Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee and principal 
sponsor of S. 349, a bill to extend edu- 
cational and on-the-job training to vet- 
erans of the cold war, I was particularly 
interested in the legislative program rec- 
ommended to the 87th Congress by the 
American Veterans Committee. 

Over the years the American Veter- 
ans Committee has consistently taken 
strong, responsible action for programs 
that are not only in the best interest of 
veterans but in the best interest of all 
Americans. 

National AVC Chairman Mickey Le- 
vine and Executive Director J. Arnold 
Feldman have sent me the AVC’s rec- 
ommended legislative program. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp that portion of the program 
pertaining to educational assistance for 
veterans of the cold war. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

1. The past World War II and Korean con- 
flict GI bills strengthened our Nation im- 
measurably. They contributed in large 
measure toward educating our generation, 
provided an important avenue toward de- 
cent housing, and strengthened our system 
of higher education. Enactment of a peace- 
time GI bill of rights with liberal educa- 
tional provisions will give greater strength 
to the Nation and promote these desirable 
social goals. 





THE COMMUNICATIONS CRISIS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is an editorial in the current 
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March 1961 issue of the NEA Journa] 
which I think is worthy of the attention 
of Members of Congress. It deals with 
a problem with which each of us in- 
dividually is faced—and a problem with 
which millions of concerned citizens are 
faced. 

It is the communications crisis. Each 
of us can fully appreciate this, because 
our offices are flooded daily with a heavy 
volume of material, to which we cannot 
possibly give detailed, personal atten- 
tion and study—not even read. 

Because of the timeliness and pithy 
pertinence of this editorial, written by 
Sidney Hertzberg, editor of the magazine 
Current, to our own daily operations, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the body of the Recorp, and I invite 
Senator’s attention to it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE COMMUNICATIONS CRISIS 
(By Sidney Hertzberg) 


I ask you to contemplate the plight of the 
concerned citizen. Unlike the apathetic or 
cynical citizen, the concerned citizen cares 
about what happens to our democratic so- 
ciety and believes that his caring can have 
some effect. He is busy living his life and 
he has, at most, only a few hours a week to 
inform himself about the frontier social 
problems of the day, to formulate opinions 
about them, and to make his opinions felt in 
their solution. 

His problem is how to keep informed in 
the face of an overwhelming avalanche of 
material—newspapers, magazines, books, 
analyses by columnists and commentators, 
radio, television, and film presentations, re- 
search reports, findings of various Official 
committees. 

Our concerned citizen knows that not all 
this output is new or significant. Yet he 
worries about missing things. And the more 
conscientious—the more valuable—a citizen 
he is, the less likely he is to act unless he is 
satisfied that his action is based on the 
fullest knowledge. 

The communications glut is no problem 
for those with closed minds who blindly fol- 
low leaders or those with blank minds who 
support the last thing they hear. It is the 
intelligent, concerned citizen who is frus- 
trated, immobilized, reduced to a sense of 
hopelessness. 

The communications crisis is part of the 
larger crisis of understanding growing out 
of the intricate and headlong advances in 
the physical and behavioral sciences. These 
advances—or at least changes—have infi- 
nitely complicated the social problems we 
face and will keep on complicating them at 
an ever-accelerating pace. 

The concerned citizen may achieve the 
feeling that he is on top of yesterday's prob- 
lems, but he has made little progress with 
today’s. In fact he is not even sure what 
the problems are, and he senses that, what- 
ever they are, they will be superseded in an 
early tomorrow. Nor does he get much help 
from the groups and individuals he once 
looked to for guidance. They haven’t caught 
up either, or if they have, their answers 
cannot be a simple extension of an old stand, 
easily followed. 

Crisis is the editorial writer’s stock in 
trade, and I don’t want to argue that my 
crisis is better (that is, worse) than the next 
writer’s. But I do think it underlies the 
others. 

Democracy gets along with a frightening 
number of wrong solutions to specific crises. 
But democracy ceases to exist when its con- 
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cerned citizens give up the search for the 
answers—indeed, for the questions. 

Democracy is based on the assumption 
that a substantial number of citizens can be 
tolerably well informed, at least about the 
crucial problems of the day. This assump- 
tion was made supportable by a technical 
device (the printing press) and by a social 
device (free public education). Today the 
printing press, along with radio and televi- 
sion, could drown democracy in a sea of 
words. 

The plight of the concerned citizen is a 
broad educational challenge. To find his 
way out of the communications morass, he 
must train his mind to adhere to rigorous, 
even ruthless, standards. He must isolate 
the problems worth his time—the frontier 
problems that are relevant to tomorrow’s 
world and to democratic values. He must 
learn to bypass the superficial and preten- 
tious, and to seek out the significant new 
ideas dealing with these problems. 

The concerned citizen can be helped by 
responsible journalists and public leaders 
but most of all, I suspect, by educators. 
Teachers have long dealt with the problems 
created by the fact that new knowledge vout- 
strips current curriculums. More than this, 
the teacher is better equipped by training 
and temperament to employ objectivity and 
ethical responsibility in identifying the 
questions and erecting the frameworks by 
which new answers (and the importance of 
new questions) can be judged. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 





APPOINTMENT OF DWIGHT DAVID 
EISENHOWER AS GENERAL OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consideration 
of Calendar No. 55, S. 1173, a bill re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Armed Services to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Dwight David Eisenhower 
to the active list of the Regular Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1173) to authorize the appointment of 
Dwight David Eisenhower to the active 
list of the Regular Army, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
it is particularly fitting that I should 
speak in support of the bill. I have not 
always agreed with ex-President Eisen- 
hower in connection with his program 
as President of the United States, but I 
wish to join with every other patriotic 
American in paying tribute to the mili- 
tary history which he has written for 
the United States and to the distin- 
guished service he rendered as the head 
of our Armed Forces in World War II. 

I think the action contemplated by 
the bill is more than a symbolism. I 
believe it is paying a deserved tribute 
to the ex-President to restore to him his 
five-star designation as a general. 

I heartily approve of the bill, and 
shall vote for it with great pleasure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL Mr. President, 
the Committee on Armed Services re- 
ported the bill unanimously and en- 
thusiastically. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a portion of the report 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the report was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorpD, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

This bill would authorize the President 
to appoint former President Dwight David 
Eisenhower to the grade of General of the 
Army. Since former President Eisenhower 
is entitled to a monetary allowance of $25,000 
@ year as a former President, the bill pro- 
vides that when reappointed he will not be 
entitled to the pay and allowances of a 
General of the Army. 


BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 


After his election as President of the 
United States in 1952, then General of the 
Army Dwight David Eisenhower resigned his 
military commission. He had originally been 
appointed to the temporary grade of General 
of the Army on December 20, 1944, under the 
authority of the act of December 14, 1944. 
He was permanently appointed to the grade 
of General of the Army under the authority 
of the act of March 23, 1946. 

The 1944 act that established the grade of 
General of the Army limited eligibility for 
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The 1946 act that authorized appointments 
to the permanent grade of General of the 
Army restricted eligibility for such appoint- 
ments to those persons who served in that 
grade after December 14, 1944, and before 
August 14, 1945. Thus, it is apparent that 
only those officers who had held positions of 
exceptional importance and responsibility 
during the successful prosecution of World 
War II were eligible for this grade. 

Officers serving in the grade of General 
of the Army are exempt from the mandatory 
retirement provisions applicable to other 
officers and even if they elect to be retired 
instead of remaining on the active list, they 
are entitled to the same pay and allowances 
as if they were on active duty. 

Since former President Eisenhower’s resig- 
nation as a General of the Army, legislation 
conferring compensation and other benefits 
on former Presidents of the United States 
has been approved. The act of August 25, 
1958, provides an annual monetary allow- 
ance of $25,000 to former Presidents, suitable 
office space appropriately furnished and 
equipped, and a total of not more than $50,- 
000 a year of compensation for an office staff. 
In addition, the 1958 act authorizes an an- 
nual pension of $10,000 for the widow of any 
former President of the United States if such 
widow waives the right to any annuity or 
pension under any other act of Congress. 

The monetary allowance of $25,000 per 
year for former Presidents provided in the 
1958 act makes, in this unique case, the re- 
ceipt of the pay and allowances of a General 
of the Army inappropriate. Accordingly, the 
bill specifically provides that former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower shall not be entitled to the 
pay or allowances of a General of the Army 
after his appointment. Moreover, the pay 
and allowances of any military assistants 
assigned for former President Eisenhower af- 
ter his appointment as General of the Army 
under this bill would be deducted from the 
maximum office staff allowance of $50,000 
annually authorized by the act of August 
25, 1958. 

Section 3 of the bill is intended as a sav- 
ings provision to make it abundantly clear 
that appointment of former President Eisen- 
hower as General of the Army is not intended 
to restrict the benefits provided the widow 
of a former President under the 1958 act. 
Since that act conditions eligibility to re- 
ceive a $10,000 annual pension as widow of 
a former President upon a waiver of the right 
to any other annuity or pension provided by 
the Federal Government, it is clear that 
dual benefits could not accrue because of 
this bill. 


COMPARISON OF COMPENSATION AND PRIVILEGES 


The following tabulation compares the 
compensation, privileges, and benefits of a 
former President with those of a five-star 
general. It should be emphasized that the 
compensation of a five-star general is shown 
here only for purposes of comparison and is 








will be stated by title. this grade to not more than four officers. not authorized by this bill. 
As former President As 5-star general Comment 
Per annum 
a EG SHEE GRRE TOE Sc ccnccdasacencanapsmecdacanoid TU dct en i tia ne heettia ea aens eomaienns $12, 916.80 | The proposed bill limits monetary compensation to 
Personal money allowance (tax free) -.......- 5, 000. 00 $25,000 per annum as a former President. (The pay 
Subsistence allowance (tax free)_.........__- 574. 56 and allowances of a 5-star general, although lesser in 
Quarters allowance (tax free) .........-.....- 2, 052. 00 amount, would be more advantageous because nearly 


2. Up to $50,000 per annum for an office staff............- 


8. Suitable office space, furnished and equipped, wher- 

ever in United States former President shall specify. 
ETL ANS 
5. 


6. 


Total ($7,626.56 tax free)..............- 20, 543. 36 
Entitled by custom to an aide, secretary, and chauffeur- 
orderly. 
Entitled by custom to office space (usually at the Pen- 
on). 
ian eatin ewe tnisaenidecacihe dina tetictilekina- 


Medical and surgical care at military hospitals. ........- 


Right to purchase at post onienges and commissari: 
vailable travel on MSTS and MATS, an 
o such minor entitlements, 


$8,000 thereof would be tax free.) 


The proposed bill requires that the pay and allowances 
of any military assistant or assistants, officer or en- 
listed, be deducted from the $50,000 that may be ex- 
pended to provide an office staff for a former President. 

An election as to office space is not deemed necessary nor 
does the proposed bill require same. 

The proposed bill leaves the franking privilege as a 
former President intact. 

This ae i a 5-star general would obtain under 


the proposed bill. 
These entitlements as a 5-star general would obtain under 
the proposed bill. 
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As widow of former President 


1. $10, per annum upon waiver of any annuity or pen- 


ion under any other act of Congress. 


ie fe 
: : 


COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee views the Office of the 
Presidency of the United States as having 
prestige and status superior to that of any 
Public office or position. Approval of this 
bill should not be construed as any detrac- 
tion from what the committee regards as the 
singular elevation of the Presidency. 

Before his election and reelection as Presi- 
dent, former President Eisenhower had spent 
all of his aduit life in exceptionally dis- 
tinguished military service to his country. 
It is readily understandable that for senti- 
mental and other reasons, he might desire to 
be restored to his military grade. Restora- 
tion of his military grade seems an entirely 
fitting and deserved token of appreciation 
for his lifetime of public service. 


VIEWS OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
Printed below and hereby made a part of 
this report is a letter from the President 
recommending the authority contained in 
this bill: 
THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 1, 1961. 
Hon. RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHatrman: I believe it is most 
appropriate that former President Eisenhower 
be restored to his military rank of General 
of the Army. President Eisenhower’s out- 
standing military record and the great af- 
fection and regard that the people of this 
country have for him are such that now that 
his service to the Nation as its President is 
ended, he should be reappointed to his mili- 
tary position. 

I urge that legislation permitting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's reappointment as General 
of the Army be enacted. By a similar letter 
to the chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee I am also asking the House 
to act on this matter. The details imple- 
menting this request can, I am certain, be 
worked out by the Congress and I want to 
assure you of my full cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the bill now before the Senate has an 
easily understood purpose—to authorize 
the President to appoint former Presi- 
dent Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
latter’s former military grade of General 
of the Army. 

Because this part of the proposal has 
been misunderstood in some quarters, let 
me hasten to add that the bill expressly 
provides that the pay and allowances 
otherwise accruing to a person holding 
the grade of General of the Army will not 
be paid in this instance because Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is already entitled to 
annual compensation of $25,000 as a for- 
mer President. 

A former President is entitled by law 
to an office staff allowance of not more 
than $50,000 a year. By custom, a Gen- 
eral of the Army is assigned as many as 
three military assistants. To avoid over- 
lapping provisions in this area, the bill 


As widow of 5-star general 


$242 oe month ($2,904 per annum), VA dependency and 
inde 


mnity compensation. 

$100 per month ($1,200 per annum), estimated maximum 
social security benefits. 

Husband’s burial expenses borne by Government and 
$3,000 lump-sum death gratuity. 

Medical and surgical outpatient care and military hos- 
pitalization on a space-available basis. 

Right to purchase at post exchanges and commissaries 
and some of the other such lesser benefits to which 
husband when alive was entitled. 


requires that the pay and allowances of 
any military assistants assigned to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower when he is reappointed 
as a General of the Army shall be de- 
ducted from the $50,000 office staff al- 
lowance to which he is otherwise enti- 
tled as a former President. 

The committee report contains a com- 
parative tabulation of the compensation, 
privileges, and benefits of a former Pres- 
ident and a General of the Army. I can- 
not believe the renewed eligibility for 
medical care at military hospitals and 
renewed eligibility for purchasing at post 
exchanges and commissaries can weigh 
very heavily in a decision on this meas- 
ure. I should like to elaborate that the 
provision in the bill eliminating entitle- 
ment to pay and allowances operates to 
eliminate entitlement to the lump sum 
death gratuity that would otherwise be 
payable. Ordinarily, a widow of a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces who dies while 
on active duty is entitled to a death gra- 
tuity equal to 6 months’ pay at the rate 
to which the decedent was entitled on 
the date of his death. Since under the 
bill former President Eisenhower will not 
be entitled to military pay or allowances, 
this eliminates possible entitlement of 
@ surviving widow to a death gratuity. 
Thus, the issue of dual compensation 
and duplicate benefits can be dismissed. 

In its report on the bill, the commit- 
tee has been careful to state that its rec- 
ommendation on this measure should not 
be considered as any detraction from the 
preeminent prestige and status it asso- 
ciates with the Office of the Presidency 
of the United States. At this point, I 
shall quote from a pertinent part of the 
committee report: 

The committee views the Office of the 
Presidency of the United States as having 
prestige and status superior to that of any 
public office or position. Approval of this bill 
should not be construed as any detraction 
from what the committee regards as the sin- 
gular elevation of the Presidency. 

Before his election and reelection as Presi- 
dent, former President Eisenhower had spent 
all of his adult life in exceptionally distin- 
guished military service to his country. It 
is readily understandable that for senti- 
mental and other reasons, he might desire to 
be restored to his military grade. Restora- 
tion of his military grade seems an entirely 
fitting and deserved token of appreciation for 
his lifetime of public service. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is naturally enthusiastic about 
President Eisenhower’s conduct of the 
Office of the Presidency and his accom- 
plishments in that office. Yet the bill is 
as devoid of selfish political backing as 
any measure could be. The bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate by the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 


Comment 





The proposed bill preserves entitlement to pension of 
$10,000 per annum as widow of former President—but 
the act providing for that pension requires an election 
between these 2 alternatives. 

Undisturbed by proposed bill. 


Do. 
Do. 


RvssELL]. The distinguished chairman 
of the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, Representative Vinson, has referred 
to the affection and admiration in which 
President Eisenhower is held by the 
American people. President Kennedy in 
urging the enactment of the bill has men- 
tioned the great affection and regard 
that the people of this country have for 
President Eisenhower. I earnestly hope 
that the bill may be unanimously ap- 
proved. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
have not agreed with all the actions 
taken by President Eisenhower while he 
was President, but I believe it is only 
just and right that the proposed legis- 
lation should be enacted. The rank of 
a five-star general simply would be the 
honor that General Eisenhower would 
have retained had he never been elected 
President of the United States. There- 
fore, I do not believe his having become 
President of the United States should be 
a reason for his not having the rank 
which he held at that particular time. 

I am in accord with the bill, and be- 
lieve it is only right and just for us to 
pass it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the ac- 
tion of Congress in passing the bill will 
restore to President Eisenhower his 
five-star rank as General of the Army on 
active service. 

Congress is acting for the people of 
the Nation in paying this further tribute 
and recognition to the general who led 
our forces in Germany and other parts 
of Europe, who is a hero in the eyes of 
the American people, and who wil, I am 
sure, receive this further honor from 
Congress and the people with great ap- 
preciation, because we understand that 
this is the title by which he wishes to be 
addressed in the future. 

We who knew him as General Eisen- 
hower and who served in some part of 
the world, either directly under his com- 
mand, or as a part of the forces directed 
toward the defeat of the Axis Powers, are 
very much pleased that an opportunity 
presents itself in this waz to express our 
affection, our continuing wish for his 
long life and happiness, and our recogni- 
tion of the place which he holds in the 
hearts of the American people. 

I wholeheartedly and very gladly sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will- 
ingly support the bill under the special 
circumstances which surround the case. 
I understand the measure represents the 
personal desires of President Kennedy 
and, as well, of former President Eisen- 
hower. However, this fact alone is not 
a sufficient reason, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Mississippi, for the pas- 
sage of such a measure. Let it be con- 
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sidered an expression of friendly feeling 
toward a former President who has 
served well both in the civilian and in 
the military branches of our Govern- 
ment, and has heretofore earned and 
been awarded the five stars of a General 
of the Army strictly on the basis of 
meritorious achievement. 

Mr. President, I read briefly from the 
report of the committee which con- 
sidered the bill: 

The committee views the Office of the 
Presidency of the United States as having 
prestige and status superior to that of any 
public office or position. Approval of this 
bill should not be construed as any detrac- 
tion from what the committee regards as 
the singular elevation of the Presidency. 


Mr. President, the people of the Na- 
tion have twice honored former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by electing him, 
through constitutional channels, to the 
most exalted office within our Govern- 
ment. It is the most exalted office in 
the world. As President of the United 
States, the Constitution conferred upon 
him the title, the power, and the author- 
ity of Commander in Chief. That pro- 
vision of our Constitution is not an idle 
one. After twice being elected to that 
office by the people—not by the Con- 
gress—and after twice serving in and 
twice holding the office of Commander 
in Chief, how can President Kennedy 
now confer upon him any additional 
military honor or any civilian honor, or 
how can the Congress confer upon him 
any additional honor, either civilian or 
military? 

My point is that the record should 
show clearly that the action now pro- 
posed is not to be regarded as a prece- 
dent for having any President of the 
United States receive or be given by the 
Congress or by anyone else an honor in 
the form of an office, whether military 
or nonmilitary, because the Presidency 
of the United States, from a civilian 
standpoint, and the constitutional office 
of Commander in Chief, which the Pres- 
ident also occupies, are supreme; and 
after serving in those capacities, noth- 
ing else can equal them in power, dig- 
nity, or honor. 

I make these remarks solely for the 
purpose of keeping the record clear as 
regards that one point. I trust and I 
believe that those sentiments are in 
keeping with the views of a great many 
of us who are entirely willing to have 
the bill passed; with that understanding 
and with that record, we are willing 
gladly and cheerfully to support the bill 
as a fine gesture of appreciation from 
the Congress, from the present Presi- 
dent, and from the people of the United 
States for faithful performance and 
service in the highest position of honor 
and responsibility that lies within the 
gift of the people of this great Nation. 

But let this action not be used in any 
way to detract from or attempt to add 
to the dignity and the honor of that 
great office. ° 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
well understand the views which have 
been expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. Some may 
regard the action now proposed as a 
derogation, in the sense that after hav- 
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ing been the constitutional Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of our 
country, to restore to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower the rank of five-star general 
might be regarded as an act in deroga- 
tion of that higher and more exalted 
honor. But I know the sentimental 
value that the former beloved Presi- 
dent of the United States attaches to 
this rank; and the Congress has to serve 
as an instrumentality to convey the 
gratitude of the people to the former 
President, by taking the proposed action 
to restore to hin that rank. 

I believe that if I had served most of 
my adult life in the U.S. Army and if 
I had developed the peculiarly intimate 
fellowships and relationships that are 
a part of that service, I would also be 
inclined to request restoration of this 
rank, because it will be official in every 
sense. 

In addition, it will give reality to the 
affectionate term we have always em- 
ployed in referring to President Eisen- 
hower. The people of the country re- 
ferred to him informally as “Ike”; but 
from the days when I had lunch with 
him when he was Chief of Staff, I fell 
into the habit of referring to him as 
“General’’; and on raost occasions, par- 
ticularly at the weekly meetings, I used 
that term. 

So there are literally thousands and 
thousands of people who like to think 
of him not only as “President Eisen- 
hower,” but also as “General Eisen- 
hower.” 

Therefore, because of the sentimental 
value which attaches to it, I think the 
action now proposed is an appropriate 
one for the Congress to take in con- 
veying to him our gratitude. So I 
am happy to support the bill which will 
restore this rank to him. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this measure is an ex- 
tremely appropriate token of the esteem 
with which President Eisenhower is held 
by the country and by the Congress—to 
grant this great patriot his wish to have 
this rank officially restored to him, and 
to do it, also, in compliance with the 
request of the present President of the 
United States. 

By the enactment of this measure, 
there will be conveyed to him the Na- 
tion’s gratitude to a soldier who brought 
peace with victory to our land, and to a 
statesman who restored peace and pre- 
vented a major war throughout the 
world. 

Former President Eisenhower’s 8 years 
in office saw our country pass through 
a period of increasing peril and danger, 
both at home and abroad. The fact that 
we have faced this danger with courage 
and determination and have met Soviet 
aggression indicates the debt owed by 
the entire Nation to former President 
Eisenhower. 

By supporting this measure, all of us 
show our gratitude, our respect, and our 
good will for a man who always will hold 
a place of honor in the hearts of all 
Americans—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word, too, in regard to the pending 
measure, which I believe is a most appro- 
priate one. 
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I have noted with interest the views 
expressed by our colleague, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIs]. 

I believe there are two things which 
animate President Kennedy in his rec- 
ommendation that President Eisenhower 
be given his heart’s desire. One is his 
personal feeling; President Eisenhower’s 
adult life was devoted to that service. 

I may say that I first met him when 
he was a one-star general and I was a 
major in the Chemical Corps, at a time 
when he was on duty in G—5 in the War 
Department. That dates back to 1941. 

I know what Army life has meant to 
him, both when he served abroad and 
when he served in the Pentagon and 
during his great career as President of 
the United States. But, more than that, 
it seems to me that throughout his serv- 
ice as President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, he always had in his heart a 
wonderfully soft spot for the soldier. 
It may be remembered that one of the 
most sentimental journeys he ever 
took—one which he, himself, tells 
about—was to the various staging areas 
in preparation for Operation Overlord— 
the assault upon the Continent. It 
seems to me that demonstrated some 
of the profundity of his affection and 
admiration for those who served in the 
Armed Forces and some of the greatness 
of his character. 

Therefore, it seems to me that he 
wishes to be restored to the rank of five- 
star general as a sort of tangible link— 
one which the Commander in Chief does 
not have—between himself and the men 
who bore such great burdens and made 
such great sacrifices, for which all of 
us are grateful. 

I believe that by this means Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will be identifying him- 
self with the brave Americans who gave 
their all, in order that we might enjoy 
freedom; and I believe he has a feeling 
that that link will not be as tangible 
and as real if he is not restored to the 
rank he held during the war, prior to 
his service as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope very 
much that the bill will be enacted into 
law. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am very proud that I was privileged 
to have the opportunity to meet with 
President Eisenhower from time to time. 

I think I can properly sum up this 
matter by saying that he is proud to 
be known as President of the United 
States, but he hopes to be called Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1173) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is authorized 
to appoint former President Dwight David 
Eisenhower to the active list of the Regular 
Army in his former grade of General of the 
Army with his former date of rank in such 
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grade. Dwight David Eisenhower, as a for- 
mer President entitled to a monetary al- 
lowance and other benefits by the Act of 
August 25, 1958 (Public Law 85-745), shall 
not be entitled to the pay or allowances of 
a General of the Army. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to assign military assistants to Dwight 
David Eisenhower as General of the Army. 
The amount authorized to be expended per 
annum by the Administrator of General 
Services under section (b) of the Act of Au- 
gust 25, 1958 (Public Law 85-745) to pro- 
vide an office staff for a former President of 
the United States shall be reduced by the 
sum of the pay and allowances of any such 
military assistants so assigned. 

Sec. 3. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as in any way affecting or limiting 
the benefits provided the widow of any for- 
mer President under the Act of August 25, 
1958 (Public Law 85-745). 





THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, hav- 
ing been connected with the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee for approxi- 
mately 15 years, and having been chair- 
man of the committee for some 10 
years, I bring to the Senate this morn- 
ing a message with reference to postal 
affairs. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that our American Air 
Force made great use of tinfoil in World 
War II, to foul the enemy radar screens 
and thus cause his antiaircraft guns to 
fire at empty targets. I am convinced 
that a device similar to this was used by 
the former Postmaster General to throw 
the Congress and the American public 
off target. I am afraid that the past 8 
years of “management improvement” by 
means of press releases, motion pictures, 
and the age-old tactic of constant repe- 
tition, served to throw a great deal of 
tinsel in the eyes of the Congress and 
the American public on just what was 
going on in the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Let us stop for a minute and consider 
what the well publicized objectives of 
the prior administration were. As early 
as February 2, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower laid down the following simple 
directive to his newly appointed Post- 
master General: 

The Postmaster General will institute a 
program directed at improving service while 
at the same time reducing costs and de- 
creasing deficits. 


Also, that year the House Appropria- 
tions Committee told the Post Office to 
“seek its balance in long range econo- 
mies.” 

As we contemplate these very laudable 
objectives, our minds turn back over the 
past 8 years and these objectives seem 
to be clouded in a flood of contradictory 
press releases, speeches, and vivid motion 
pictures constantly informing the Amer- 
ican people what great improvements 
were being achieved. I have often won- 
dered if it were really possible to achieve 
such a “snow job” in this fashion, and 
now I am of the definite opinion that 
this was achieved with notable success. 

Let us take each one of these objec- 
tives and subject them to a little critical 
analysis. The first objective was to 
improve the service. I am sure that 
many Members of Congress will agree 
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with me and others that over the past 
8 years our postal service has not im- 
proved. To the contrary, many think 
it has deteriorated. 

A short time ago, I observed a letter 
to the editor of one of our local newspa- 
pers pleading that, perhaps, if we rein- 
stated the pony express, the service 
might improve. My committee has 
made surveys of current service and is 
familiar with surveys made by other 
groups, and is of the definite opinion 
that the postal service is worse today 
than it was when the prior administra- 
tion took over. 

Recently, President Kennedy referred 
to the fact that a letter of his took 8 
days to reach the city of Boston, Mass. 
Frankly, I do not consider this an ex- 
ception, because I feel many people to- 
day are experiencing this same kind of 
poor service. One would think, with all 
the gadgetry, all the proclamations, and 
all the radio and press interviews, that 
the voices of a vocal few Members of Con- 
gress might have been muted on the 
subject of service; but when complaints 
continue to grow by leaps and bounds, no 
amount of glossing over can erase the 
fact that, in many respects, our postal 
service today is little better than the 
pony express. 

I do not blame the postal employees 
for this. If the cause for any failure in 
our service is to be pinpointed, then I 
say it should be placed squarely on the 
shoulders of the recent postal manage- 
ment. The rank and file of postal em- 
ployees are devoted, loyal, hard working 
people, but no large and highly complex 
activity can succeed without proper 
leadership and direction. Without fur- 
ther belaboring the point, I feel quite 
safe in saying that the announced ob- 
jective of improved service was never 
achieved. 

Now let us consider the second objec- 
tive in President Eisenhower’s state of 
the Union message of February 2, 1953. 
This directive dealt with reducing costs. 

I recently reviewed the Annual Report 
of the Postmaster General for 1960. It 
does not take much squinting of the 
eyes to ascertain that the total expenses 
of the Department in 1953 were $2,750 
million. ‘The expenses for 1960 were 
$3,900 million. 

The administration asked for $4.4 bil- 
lion for next year. Is this increase of 
$1,150 million a reduction? Other Sen- 
ators know the answer to that question 
as well as I do. 

I am quite mindful that Postmaster 
General Summerfield told the Congress 
as late as April 1960, that for the pe- 
riod 1953-59 mail volume had increased 
10 billion pieces, or more than 20 per- 
cent, but the Post Office Department was 
able to handle this larger workload with 
an overall increase in manpower of less 
than 8 percent. For this same period, 
however, it should be pointed out that 
the overall expenditures increased by 
35 percent. Is this the economy we 
were promised by the previous adminis- 
tration? 

I cannot reconcile the increase in ex- 
penditures with the increase in mail 
volume. Neither can I remain quiet 
while certain critics say the postal budg- 
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et would be in balance except for pay 
increases granted our postal employees 
during recent years. The Congress pro- 
vided enough money in the 1958 rate bill 
to cover these much-deserved pay 
raises. Furthermore, even if this were 
not the case, pay increases alone would 
not fully account for the tremendous 
growth in our Postal Department’s defi- 
cit. Everything has gone up, and this 
includes prices that postal patrons pay, 
too. 

Since 1951, rates on first-class mail 
have been increased 33143 percent; on 
second-class mail about 90 percent; on 
third-class mail 150 percent; and on 
fourth-class mail in excess of 100 per- 
cent. These figures would indicate that 
the Congress and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—which is responsible 
for fourth-class mail rates—have been 
quite generous in assisting the prior ad- 
ministration in obtaining additional 
postal revenues. 

Another item might be pointed out 
which may not be widely known and 
generally understood. The previous ad- 
ministration entered into many so-called 
“management” contracts with private 
firms for the performance of a variety 
of postal services. Recently Postmaster 
General Day stated that these contracts 
totaled in excess of $3 million. This is 
equal to some 500 employees, who of 
course do not appear on the employ- 
ment rolls of the Department. How- 
ever, the cost is there nonetheless. How 
many thousands have been engaged in 
work resulting from the many contracts 
for research and development, which 
were heralded as the real key to mod- 
ernization and automation? 

Mr. President, we are a long way from 
modernization despite the vast expendi- 
tures of funds. Our new Postmaster 
General only recently told a press con- 
ference that the big Project Turnkey in 
Providence, R.I., is not working and he 
is having to send top level people there 
every week in order to get the system 
straightened out so we can get some 
value for the money invested. Within 
recent days further payment on the 
project has been suspended by the 
House Post Office Appropriations Sub- 
committee pending further investigation 
of this huge Summerfield “boondoggle.” 
It now seems clear that this $48 million 
publicity stunt by the previous adminis- 
tration achieved neither modernization 
nor automation. 

Project Turnkey became Project “Tur- 
key” during the Christmas holidays, and 
the only way the great influx of mail was 
handled was by hiring additional em- 
ployees to get the mail out. 

Apart from ill-advised research, mis- 
directed modernization contracts, and 
high-sounding publicity, all of which cost 
money, there is another factor which has 
contributed to the greatly increased 
costs of our postal system. I refer to 
the regional organization established by 
the prior administration. 

I should like to invite the attention 
of Senators to the fact—some of whom 
already realize it—that during the Tru- 
man administration, before the last ad- 
ministration, we held many hearings to 
determine whether we should set up the 
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regional offices. The committee voted 
against setting up any regional offices 
because it was thought to be unneces- 
sary, and it was thought it would cost a 
great deal of money. 

We were told in the hearings it would 
cost $5 million or $6 million, but now 
that we have gone into it we find it is 
costing about $37 million a year. 

I know that complaints are rife 
among postmasters in the country that 
the regional organization is interfering 
so much with their operation that it is 
difficult for our loyal postmasters to run 
their establishments. Let us take a look 
at what occurred with the creating of the 
regional operation. 

At the time it was conceived, we were 
told that it would substantially reduce 
the headquarters operation at the de- 
partmental level in Washington, D.C. 
In 1953 the total obligations for the 
overall administration of the Post Office 
Department amounted to a little over $16 
million. The 1962 budget estimate calls 
for $194 million for operations at the 
departmen‘*al level and an additional $37 
million for regional operations, for a 
total of $56% million for both activities. 
In other words, administration costs 
jumped from some $16 million to over 
$56 million. 

It seems to me Summerfield created 
quite a collection of choice patronage 
plums for loyal party members in this 
glorified operation which has contrib- 
uted substantially to postal costs and, 
I am afraid, to the confusion and delays 
which have occurred in recent years. 

I should like to dwell for a moment on 
the third objective in our former Presi- 
dent’s message on the Post Office De- 
partment. This laudable goal was the 
reduction of postal deficits. After 
giving account to certain bookkeeping 
adjustments and rate increases, the 
postal deficit was under $400 million 
when the prior administration took over 
in 1953. Despite subsequent rate in- 
creases provided by the Congress and 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the previous administration esti- 
mated that the 1962 postal deficit would 
exceed $900 million. I sometimes won- 
der, if we had given the Postmaster 
General every rate increase he re- 
quested—and, believe me, there were 
several—if he would have accomplished 
any more on this objective of reducing 
the deficit. It seems to me he probably 
would have priced a good deal of the 
mail out of the market and ruined many 
small businesses as his deficits grew 
larger and larger. 

It pains me somewhat to recount this 
history of mismanagement and malad- 
ministration, but I feel it is my responsi- 
bility as chairman of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee to do 
so. 

Oh, we were told that mail could be 
flown from submarines to heaven daily, 
and that talking gadgets would make 
the painful task of paying higher postal 
rates more enjoyable; and all the while, 
while heaping itself in self-glorification, 
that administration was quietly scruti- 
nizing the mail to enforce purity of 
thought and purpose. All of this ap- 
parently did not allow the past adminis- 
tration time to read and abide by the 
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law which the Congress itself estab- 
lished for its guidance. 

I briefly refer here to the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958, which provided that out of 
postal costs, approximately $300 million 
should be set aside as a public service 
and charged to the general funds of the 
Treasury. The past administration held 
this law in utter contempt and bom- 
barded the American people and the 
Congress with statements of tremendous 
deficits for the purpose of forcing the 
Congress to enact further postal rate in- 
creases. The Department, likewise, paid 
no attention to President Eisenhower's 
statement in his message to Congress 
on January 11, 1955, which read as 
follows: 

Certain services which are performed by 
the Post Office, such as those for the blind, 
are a part of general welfare services. The 
cost of such services should not be borne 
by users of the mails. Expenditures for 
them, and for services performed for the 
Government, should be identified and met 
by direct appropriation. 


Despite the vast flood of publicity— 
press releases, movies, and books—we 
stand on one simple conclusion: The 
service has deteriorated, costs have in- 
creased, and deficits keep on soaring. 

I recently addressed a letter to Post- 
master General Day setting forth cer- 
tain approaches to these problems which 
I trust he will follow. In the meantime, 
I plan to introduce in the near future 
legislation requiring that all appoint- 
ments in the Post Office Department to 
positions the pay of which is $10,000 or 
more be submitted to the U.S. Senate 
for confirmation. We require many 
postmasters whose salaries are less than 
this to have Senate confirmation, but al- 
low men who receive salaries as high as 
$17,500 to be placed in the regional 
offices. 

I think it is about time we took a 
firmer hand in passing on the qualifica- 
tions of the persons who will be in 
charge of this gigantic operation, and 
perhaps in an orderly way obtain the 
management talent so badly needed to 
bring the American postal service out 
of chaos and make it the efficient opera- 
tion we all have a right to expect here 
in America, one of the richest nations in 
the world. 

I hope that in this effort I will be 
joined by the principal legislative and 
appropriation committees of the Con- 
gress, in order that we can get to the 
basis of our staggering postal problems 
in as short a time as possible. 





ASSISTANCE TO INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION—COMMUNI- 
CATION FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate a communication from 
the President of the United States trans- 
mitting drafts of two bills relating to 
institutions of higher learning. 

One, however, amends the Housing 
Act and the other relates to college 
academic facilities. 

Without objection, the communication 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
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consider the matters following under 
their respective jurisdictions, and be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The communication from the Presi- 
dent is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington, D.C., March 7, 1961. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEaR MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith drafts of two bills designed to 
carry out recommendations set forth in 
my message of February 20 to the Con- 
gress for assistance to institutions of 
higher education. One bill provides for 
the construction of academic facilities 
and for undergraduate scholarships. 
The other bill provides for housing 
facilities for the students. I consider 
enactment of this legislation vital. In 
the years ahead there will be great in- 
creases in the number of students seek- 
ing matriculation at our colleges and 
universities. If our youth are to have an 
opportunity to develop their intellectual 
capacities to the fullest, steps must be 
taken immediately to increase the avail- 
able facilities for higher education and to 
relieve both the students and the univer- 
sities from impossible financial burdens. 
This program is designed to do this. 

Enclosed are letters from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Administrator describing the 
two proposals in more detail. I consider 
the need critical and the program urgent. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F.. KENNEDY. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXYPORT-IMPORT BANK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will report the nomination under 
the Export-Import Bank. 

The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Charles M. Meriwether, of 
Alabama, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


[Ex. No. 1] 
Allott Cannon Dodd 
Anderson Capehart Douglas 
Bartlett Carlson Dworshak 
Beall Carroll Eastland 
Bennett Case, N.J Ellender 
Bible Case, 8. Dak Engle 
Boggs Chavez Ervin 
Bridges Church Fong 
Burdick Clark Fulbright 
Bush Cooper Gore 
Butler Cotton Gruening 
Byrd, Va. Curtis Hart 
Byrd, W. Va. Dirksen Hartke 
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Hayden Mansfield Russell 
Hickenlooper McClellan Saltonstall 
Hickey McGee Schoeppel 
Hill McNamara Scott 

Holland Metcalf Smith, Mass. 
Hruska Miller Smith, Maine 
Humphrey Morse Sparkman 
Jackson Morton Stennis 

Javits Moss Symington 
Johnston Mundt Talmadge 
Jordan Muskie Thurmond 
Keating Neuberger Wiley 
Kefauver Pastore Williams, N.J. 
Kerr Pell Williams, Del. 
Lausche Proxmire Yarborough 
Long, Hawaii Randolph Young, N. Dak. 
Long, La. Robertson Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPRHEY. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], the Senator from Minnesota 
{[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMaTHERS], 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on this 
nomination, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
after extensive hearings, has reported 
the nomination of Mr. Charles M. Meri- 
wether, of Alabama, to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. The nomi- 
nation is now before the Senate for its 
consideration. 

Mr. Meriwether was nominated for 
this position by President Kennedy. 
The nomination was approved and sup- 
ported by both Senators from Alabama. 

Before the opening of the hearings, no 
letters critical of Mr. Meriwether had 
been received; on the contrary three let- 
ters recommending him were received 
from Alabama. One telegram asking 
that a careful investigation be made—in 
substance opposing the nomination— 
was received during the course of the 
hearing. No one asked to testify either 
for or against the nomination. 

The nomination by President Kennedy 
and the support by the Senators from 
Alabama are warranted by Mr. Meri- 
wether’s qualifications. He has for 2 
years been director of finance of the 
State of Alabama, carrying on very ex- 
tensive procurement and financial activ- 
ities. 

This has involved floating loans, pro- 
curement, auditing and budget work, and 
the like. In addition, Mr. Meriwether 
has had experience for many years in 
private business. He has also had much 
experience in politics and political ac- 
tivity. 

His experience in the art of politics, 
as much as his direct experience in Gov- 
ernment, will be helpful to Mr. Meri- 
wether in his work as director of the 
Export-Import Bank. It is perhaps ap- 
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propriate to point out that experience in 
State and local politics may perhaps be 
even better experience for the job than 
would experience as a bureaucrat in 
Washington. 

The nomination seems to be one which 
could have been approved in fairly rou- 
tine fashion. But this was not the case. 
Charges which were made against Mr. 
Meriwether gave rise to extensive ques- 
tioning. In my judgment, the question- 
ing disclosed that the charges were en- 
tirely unwarranted and unsupported. 

The first charge against Mr. Meri- 
wether related to his associations with 
Admiral Crommelin, a perennial candi- 
date for election to office in Alabama. 
Admiral Crommelin, I understand, in his 
recent campaigns has expressed violent 
racist views—anti-Semitic and anti- 
Negro. It is charged that because Mr. 
Meriwether was associated with Admiral 
Crommelin, Mr. Meriwether must hold 
the same views. Later, I shall discuss 
Mr. Meriwether’s own views on this gen- 
eral subject. At this point I wish to dis- 
cuss the question of Mr. Meriwether’s 
associations with Admiral Crommelin. 

The testimony presented showed that 
Admiral Crommelin ran for election to 
the U.S. Senate, against Senator HILL, 
in 1950. At that time Admiral Cromme- 
lin had just come out of the Navy with 
a fine war record. His campaign was 
not based upon anti-Semitic or any oth- 
er extreme racial views. It was in that 
1950 campaign that Mr. Meriwether sup- 
ported Admiral Crommelin and was his 
campaign manager. 

Later, Admiral Crommelin considered 
running against Senator SPARKMAN, in 
1954. Mr. Meriwether testified that he 
then urged Admiral Crommelin not to 
run against Senator Sparkman, and that 
Admiral Crommelin broke with Mr. Mer- 
iwether over this matter, and has since 
opposed Mr. Meriwether. The only evi- 
dence to the contrary is a report from 
an unidentified confidential informant, 
which refers to a meeting between Ad- 
miral Crommelin and Mr. Meriwether 
in 1954. Mr. Meriwether flatly denied 
this meeting. The confidential inform- 
ant did not appear, nor did any witness 
appear in support of the charge. 

Admiral Crommelin ran against Gov- 
ernor Patterson in 1958, and many of 
his most extreme racist views were ex- 
pressed in that campaign, in which Mr. 
Meriwether assisted Governor Patterson. 

The charge that Mr. Meriwether must 
share Admiral Crommelin’s racist, anti- 
Semitic, and anti-Negro views, which 
the Admiral expressed in the 1954 and 
later campaigns, simply because Mr. 
Meriwether had assisted Admiral Crom- 
melin in his 1950 campaign, even though 
they broke up in 1954, and were on op- 
posite sides in the 1958 campaign, is in 
my judgment the wildest and most ir- 
responsible type of attempt to prove guilt 
by association. On its face, this charge 
is ridiculous. 

The next charge is that Mr. Meri- 
wether is linked to the Ku Klux Kian, 
and, therefore, shares the racist, and 
possibly the subversive, views of the 
Klan. 

At the outset it is well to make it en- 
tirely clear that there was no charge that 
Mr. Meriwether was, or ever had been, 
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a member of the Klan. Mr. Meriwether 
denied flatly that he was, or ever had 
been, @ member; and I have no reason 
whatever to doubt him. This was 
clearly brought out at the hearing, on 
page 2 of the printed volume: 

Senator SPARKMAN. Mr. Meriwether, let me 
ask you this, since the chairman has men- 
tioned some of the questions that have been 
raised as possible objections to you: I will 
ask you right off, have you ever been a mem- 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan, or in any way con- 
nected with the Ku Klux Klan? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, Senator, I have not. 


Mr. Meriwether’s position on the 
Klan’s beliefs was clearly expressed at 
the hearing, on page 22: 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Well, I have never stood 
for the principles that I hear the Klan stands 
for. I have never seen any literature on 
what they stand for. I hear these things, as 
do you and other people, and I have never 
felt that their stands on general public mat- 
ters were sound, and I do not adhere to them, 
not at all. 


The testimony also showed that on oc- 
casions the Klan attacked Meriwether: 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Let me ask you, is 
that typical of the attacks that have been 
made upon you by the Klan? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. And the Klan leaders? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Yes, sir. We have had 
them from all facets of organizations of that 
type down there. They have been made di- 
rectly on me at many different times and 
many different places in the State during 
the last 3 or 4 years, that is true, sir. 


The only basis for the charge that 
Mr. Meriwether was “linked” to the Klan 
was that he knew a Mr. R. M. Shelton, 
who was said to be a leader in the Ku 
Klux Klan; that he did not repudiate 
Mr. Shelton’s support in the 1958 cam- 
paign; and that he did not then, or 
at any other time, repudiate the support 
of the Klan, for either himself or for 
the candidate he was supporting. 

Much of the evidence of close associa- 
tion between Mr. Meriwether and Mr. 
Shelton appeared in the columns of the 
Montgomery Advertiser. Before I con- 
clude my remarks I shall quote from a 
favorable editorial published in that 
newspaper. The Montgomery Adver- 
tiser was an opponent of Mr. Patterson 
during the 1958 campaign. It seems en- 
tirely possible that these vitriolic attacks 
on Mr. Patterson and Mr. Meriwether 
during the 1958 campaign were, like 
many political statements, somewhat ex- 
aggerated, to say the least. This ap- 
pears quite probable, indeed, from the 
same paper’s recent editorial in support 
of Mr. Meriwether’s nomination. This 
editorial ended with the following para- 
graph: 

Probably the President’s investigators re- 
ported the Patterson connection with the 
Klan in the 1958 campaign. 


I digress to say that not only was the 
President’s report to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPaARKMAN] that the FBI 
report was entirely satisfactory, but he 
also publicly made the same statement 
at a news conference. 

I continue. 

It was the Advertiser that yanked that 
hood off Patterson’s head, but never did we 
suggest more than campaign expediency on 
his part. Patterson doesn’t care a hoot 
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about the dumb Kluxers, he just used them 
in the campaign as most other politicians 
would have, then turned his back on them. 


Mr. Meriwether was frank to say that 
he accepted support for his candidate 
from any voter—though he later said 
he would refuse support from the Com- 
munist Party—as long as no commit- 
ments and attachments were involved. 
There is no evidence whatever of any 
commitments to the Ku Klux Klan, 
either by Mr. Patterson or by Mr. Meri- 
wether. 

I think most Senators will agree that 
the problem when one must reject 
offers of support, tendered without ask- 
ing for commitments and attachments, 
during a heated campaign, is not an 
easy one to solve. 

The next charge against Mr. Meri- 
wether was that he was somehow in- 
volved in doubtful transactions involving 
the purchase of tires and the Alabama 
highway program. 

Mr. Meriwether’s explanations of 
these were -entirely reasonable, and no 
question was made as to their correct- 
ness. I see no reason to continue to 
press these exploded allegations, except 
that I did want to make the statement 
that here was a public charge of mis- 
conduct against a man, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was of public rec- 
ord that a member of the Legislature 
of Alabama introduced a resolution of 
censure against the member who had 
first made the charge, and every mem- 
ber of the house voted for it except the 
man who made the charge and one of 
his close friends. 

That was a matter of public record. 
Yet there was published all over the Na- 
tion a charge of misconduct applying to 
him in connection with the purchase of 
tires and in connection with the high- 
way program. That was typical of the 
allegations which were waged against 
this man. 

Finally, I regret to come to what I be- 
lieve is the real objection to Mr. Meri- 
wether. As I have said, the other 
charges were window dressing, and they 
were proved to be window dressing. I 
regret to have to say that I think the real 
objection to Mr. Meriwether is that he 
believes that segregation in Alabama is 
best for Alabama, and the conclusion is 
that because he has this belief he can- 
not be an impartial, fair, and unpreju- 
diced official in Washington, and that he 
cannot be fair and impartial and just 
in fulfilling his responsibilities in the 
Export-Import Bank with all of its 
worldwide activities. 

The assumption that Mr. Meriwether 
cannot fulfill his duties in Washington, 
or, where necessary, around the world, 
because of his views on segregation in 
Alabama, is not borne out by the facts. 

Mr. Meriwether did testify that he 
thought segregation in Alabama was best 
for Alabama. He made it clear, how- 
ever, that in Washington he would fol- 
low the laws, policies, customs, and 
practices established for the Govern- 
ment. He made it clear that this inten- 
tion applied to employment practices in 
the Export-Import Bank, so far as he, a 
director, might have any responsibility 
forthem. He made it clear that this in- 
tention applied to the consideration of 
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applications from foreign countries and 
from American exporters. He made it 
clear that he would not be prejudiced in 
his consideration of an application by 
the fact that the foreign country in- 
volved might have integrated schools, for 
example. 

I might add that he said he thought 
every foreign country should have the 
privilege of running its schools as it saw 
fit. That is how the junior Senator from 
Virginia feels. He feels every sovereign 
State in this Nation should have that 
privilege; but, of course, by amending 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court has 
said the States do not have the right to 
run their schools as they see fit. 

In this connection, I think Mr. Meri- 
wether’s attitude is entirely praise- 
worthy, and his background is more of 
a help than a hindrance. Mr. Meri- 
wether recognizes that there are differ- 
ent races, and that different races may 
and frequently do have different customs, 
practices, and traditions. He also recog- 
nizes that laws, customs, and practices 
may differ even within the same race 
from place to place. Because of his rec- 
ognition of these facts, Mr. Meriwether, 
in my judgment, may well be far better 
equipped to deal with representatives of 
other countries and other races, and to 
consider objectively proposals from for- 
eign countries, than would a person who 
takes the doctrinaire position that there 
are no differences between races and that 
all differences in laws, practices, cus- 
toms, and traditions between races 
should be abolished forthwith, regardless 
of the views of the persons involved. 

I should like to read a few quotations 
from Mr. Meriwether’s testimony in or- 
der to make entirely clear his intention 
to carry out his duties in an entirely 
impartial and unprejudiced manner: 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I have never had any 
problem of any kind either of an anti- 
Semitic nature or of a racist nature myself. 
I am not anti-Semitic. I am friendly toward 
the colored race. 


I digress here to say that when the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
speaks he will refer to the fact that 
Mr. Meriwether has been for a number 
of years in partnership with two Jews 
in his home State of Alabama, for whom 
he has a very high regard. 

I continue: 


Senator Javirrs. Are you in favor of giving 
Negroes the same preferment in respect of 
jobs in the highest echelons of government 
which you would give to those who were 
white? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I believe that if a Negro 
is qualified, qualifies for a job under the 
same set of qualifications that we do, that 
he is qualified to hold it and he can have it. 

Senator Javits. In other words, are you 
telling us now that as a Director of the 
Export-Import Bank you will feel perfectly 
free to make a loan notwithstanding the fact 
that to your knowledge that loan will directly 
or indirectly enable a particular integrated 
school to continue to function? 


Mark that now—an integrated school. 


‘He is to be Director of the Export-Import 


Bank, but the questions were related to 
the employment practices of Alabama, 
separate eating places in Alabama, the 
school laws of Alabama, and integrated 
schools. 
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Well, here is the answer: 

Mr. MERIWETHER. That is absolutely true, 
sir. I do not know what schools they are 
operating now, but I am told they are in- 
tegrated now in many of the countries in 
Africa. 


According to Mr. Meriwether, they can 
run any kind of school they please, so 
far as he is concerned. 

I continue the quotation: 

That being the case, I certainly would not 
let a loan application be influenced by the 
fact that I would want to segregate them. 
That is their business. 

Senator Javits. And do you feel, too, that 
in respect of the employee situation here in 
Washington in the offices of the Export- 
Import Bank, where you have Federal execu- 
tive orders with respect to hiring and with 
respect to practices which are completely 
nonsegregated, that you could administer 
and live with that fairly and honestly? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Yes. 


The chairman then interrupted. The 
chairman happens to be the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia. I participated in the 
discussion. 

The CuatrMan. The Chair just wants to 
see if we understand the point which we 
have reached. 

It seems that although you were reared 
in the South and you believe that segrega- 
tion is best for the South, in accepting a 
Federal job you will accept the Federal laws 
on desegregation and in passing on loans 
to foreign countries you will not try to inject 
any personal views you may have had on 
what is good for Alabama? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Right, sir. 

Senator Doucias. Do you say that in your 
administration of your office, if you should 
be confirmed, that you will not allow any 
racial prejudice, any color prejudice, any re- 
ligious prejudice to influence your decisions? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I do, sir. 

Senator Dovctas. And do you make this 
pledge without any mental reservations 
whatsoever? 


The Senator could have added “or se- 
cret evasion of mind, or purpose of 
evasion,” to make it as strong as pos- 
sible, but he said “without any mental 
reservations whatsoever.” 


Mr, MERIWETHER. I do. 


Mr. President, since I consider Mr. 
Meriwether entirely qualified for the po- 
sition to which he has been nominated 
by the President, and since I consider 
that charges against him have been 
clearly shown to be unfounded, I urge 
that his nomination be approved. 

Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. President, there has fallen to me 
a responsibility which I did not invite. 
I have served a long time in Congress. 
This is my fifth year in the Senate. I 
can hardly recall an instance in which 
I have taken the position I am taking to- 
day, in opposing the confirmation of the 
nomination of a man for high office, 
whatever administration has been in 
power. 

This is not easy for me. I attended 
the hearings with a completely open 
mind—and I think I shall demonstrate 
that fact as I go along—anxious to have 
the witness prove whatever could be 
proven as to his own qualifications for 
this very high post. The witness, Mr. 
Meriwether, has been commended to me 
by people who know him well and who 
think well of him. Others do not think 
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so well of him. This is quite in the es- 
sence of our country. As I have said, I 
went to the hearing prepared to ask a 
good many questions, and hoping that 
Mr. Meriwether would, on the basis of 
his answers, make it unnecessary to op- 
pose his confirmation. I found from the 
hearings that this could not be, and I 
would like to state to the Senate the four 
major headings which led me to the 
conclusion that this particular nominee 
is not qualified for the position to which 
he has been named at this time. 

Let me make those three points clear. 
Mr. Meriwether is not qualified for the 
job to which he has been named at this 
time. So in good conscience, as I 
happened to carry the burden of the in- 
quiry at the hearing, it is my duty to lay 
all the facts before the Senate without 
heat and, I hope, in as objective a way 
of which any man is capable when he is 
opposed to the nomination. 

The four grounds on which I believe 
this nomination must be rejected are as 
follows: 

First, a lack of qualification for the 
job based upon business experience. 
After all, this is elementary; this is es- 
sentially a business job. 

Second, the real possibility that the 
nominee will be unacceptable to those 
with whom he must deal. I intend to 
give the Senate a detailed description 
of the work of the Export and Import 
Bank. After all this is a job, and it has 
very clearly ascertainable responsibili- 
ties. 

Third, that the nominee at this time 
lacks the sensitivity to the public policy 
of the United States which he would 
need as a high Government official. Let 
us remember that the minute a nomi- 
nee’s appointment is confirmed by the 
Senate, he is in a policymaking posi- 
tion. He is a high Government official. 
He is quotable—and properly so—by all 
of our dear friends who are sitting in 
the gallery. When he says something, it 
is news, because he has what we define 
as a high post in the Government. 
Otherwise we would not be talking about 
it today. So I think he showed by his 
testimony that he lacks the sensitivity 
to the public policy of the United 
States requisite to a Senate-confirmed 
job. 

Fourth, I think in all fairness, what- 
ever may have been his motivations, he 
lacked frankness with the committee 
upon a number of subjects which I have 
mentioned. 

I have no desire to intrude in the life 
of any man, so I have been very careful 
to render no moral judgments and to 
confine myself to the thesis that at this 
time the nominee is not qualified. There- 
fore I wish to state to my colleagues that 
when I am through speaking I shall 
move to recommit the nomination to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
having been advised by the Parliamen- 
tarian that, notwithstanding an order 
for the yeas and nays on the nomination, 
such a motion is in order. I do not so 
move now, but when I am through speak- 
ing I shall move to recommit the nomi- 
nation to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, of which I have the honor to 
be a member. 
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I come to the fundamental thesis 
which is involved here. Last October— 
President Kennedy—the then Senator 
Kennedy made this pledge to the Ameri- 
can people: 

Should I be elected President, it would be 
my intention to ask the ablest men in the 
country to make whatever sacrifice is re- 
quired to bring to the Government a minis- 
try of the best available talent—men with 
a single-minded loyalty to the national in- 
terest—men who would regard public office 
as a public trust. For no Government is bet- 
ter than the men who compose it—and I 
want the best. 


President Kennedy is our President, 
and it is our duty, whatever may be our 
party affiliation, to try to help him suc- 
ceed in his job. So the question today is, 
Does the nominee represent the best 
available talent, to use the words of the 
President, to be a Director of the Export- 
Import Bank? I have already given to 
Senators the main headings that make 
me feel he is not. I would now like to 
implement from his testimony the evi- 
dence to support those main arguments. 

No effort was made to dredge up evi- 
dence. For example, I did not ask the 
committee chairman to issue subpenas 
to bring in witnesses in order to make 
some full-scale inquiry into this question. 
It seemed to me that here was a question 
of the presentation of the individual 
himself. I do not agree that because a 
man has held one set of views one time 
he cannot change those and perhaps be 
a better man for it. We have seen some 
great examples of that in the highest 
places in our Government, of men who 
may have started with a set of ideas very 
much like what Mr. Meriwether has, and 
yet who have, by virtue of living life and 
experiencing other activities, come to a 
totally different philosophy more con- 
sistent with the basic policy of our coun- 
try. 

So I believe, though other Senators 
may not agree with me, that in a sense 
it was right to try this case, as it were, 
with him as the only witness, because he 
was the man who is to occupy the office. 
What did he think? What was his dis- 
position? How did he look at all the 
things that happened in his life in con- 
templation of this particular job? 

So I think if that evidence shows he is 
not qualified—and I deeply feel that it 
does—that is the best evidence of any, 
far better than calling in people who 
might have had something against him, 
whether it was political or personal, in 
order to build up testimony as one would 
in some court case. 

The question is, What are his convic- 
tions? What are his beliefs now? 
What is his sensitivity now to the pub- 
lic policy of the United States? It is 
within that framework that I should like 
to lay the facts before Senators. 

First, I said, “What is the nature of 
this job? With whom will he be doing 
business?” 

The Export-Import Bank over the 
past 26 years during which it has been 
in existence has authorized more than 
$10.7 billion in credits to U.S. exporters 
and to foreign importers of U.S. prod- 
ucts. I emphasize the latter—to foreign 
importers of U.S. products. 
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Although the Bank’s primary purpose 
has been and still is the expansion of 
foreign markets for U.S. goods, increas- 
ing emphasis has been placed during 
the past decade on having this purpose 
also aid in the stimulation of exports 
from developing nations of the free 
world to enable them to accelerate their 
economic development. The _ govern- 
ments of these developing nations in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America are 
themselves eligible for and do negotiate 
borrowings from the Export-Import 
Bank, as do their nationals, to finance 
U.S. exports to them. 

I hope my colleagues will pay serious 
attention to this point. These newly 
developing nations themselves and their 
nationals actually negotiate with the 
Export-Import Bank. 

So the nominee, as a director, would 
have to either engage in these negotia- 
tions personally or, at the very least, 
pass on them in a considerate way as a 
director of the Bank. 

During the last 2 fiscal years, the 
Bank authorized credits for U.S. exports 
of capital goods and other products to 
the developing nations at the rate of 
$500 million a year. The increasing im- 
portance of the Bank’s activities among 
developing nations is evident from the 
fact that during the last 2 fiscal years, 
the share of credits allocated for ex- 
ports to Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
was 76 percent of all credits authorized 
by the Bank, as compared to 57 percent 
for the 24 years up to June 30, 1958. 

Africa and Asia alone during these 
last 2 fiscal years received $432 mil- 
lion—or 31 percent—of $1.397 billion in 
authorized credits. In addition, the 
Bank was actively participating in other 
programs, such as extension of foreign 
currency loans and serving as fiscal 
agent for the International Coopera- 
tion Administration—ICA—in aid to the 
developing areas. 

An examination of the last fiscal year’s 
operations alone emphasizes this trend 
also. Exports to Asia and Africa ac- 
counted for 42 percent of authorized 
loans—double what they received prior 
to July 1, 1958. New countries appear 
in the operations of the Bank—such as 
Kenya and Lebanon. Exports to coun- 
tries such as Indonesia, Liberia, the 
Philippines, and Thailand are taking an 
increasing share of the Bank’s credits. 

And the trend toward more credits 
for exports to African nations must 
move upward in the future. None of 
the 16 African nations which achieved 
independence last year has yet to ap- 
pear in the operations of the Export- 
Import Bank—and they will have to in 
the future if the United States is to 
share in their markets and in their eco- 
nomic development. 

Thus, the financing of U.S. capital 
goods exports to the African Continent 
is becoming one of the primary func- 
tions of the Bank, alongside of the 
financing of exports to Asia and Latin 
America. 

The place which is to be taken by the 
nominee is that of George Blowers. 
George Blowers is an expert on Africa. 
He has been governor of the State banks 
of Libya and Ethiopia. He is widely 
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known and respected in Latin America 
and in the Far East. As a matter of 
fact, I asked the nominee whether he 
would feel perfectly competent to under- 
take George Blowers’ work if it were 
assigned to him. He said he would. 
We shall see about that in a little while. 
However, this is the ambit of authority 
of his predecessor. 

In the light of these facts, the Senate 
is asked to confirm the appointment of 
a man with little more experience in 
business than as a part owner of a mod- 
est drug firm; with no more experience 
in government than as finance director 
of the State of Alabama for 2 years; 
with no real experience in the field of 
banking; with no experience in foreign 
affairs, export trade, or anything re- 
lated to the functions of the Bank. 

In all candor, I believe it is very clear 
from the record that Mr. Meriwether’s 
major experience has been in politics. 
He did political work for “Boss” Crump 
of Tennessee while he worked in the in- 
surance business in Tennessee, and then 
he admitted he made radio speeches in 
support of “Boss” Crump’s candidates. 
In 1950 he was campaign manager for 
Admiral Crommelin. 

I will deal with Admiral Crommelin’s 
case. It is well known that he is a no- 
torious racist. However I am not trying 
to attach that fact to Mr. Meriwether. 
Then he was campaign manager for 
Governor Patterson. At that time, as 
I will show—and I believe the record 
clearly shows this—he was clearly iden- 
tified with the Ku Klux Klan. The rec- 
ord before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency shows that Mr. Meri- 
wether is unqualified at this time to take 
on the sensitive position in the inter- 
national field which I have described. 

He told the committee, for example, 
under examination last week that he 
had no idea what the Ku Klux Klan 
stood for when he accepted the support 
of a man widely mentioned as a high 
official of the Klan in Alabama in Gov- 
ernor Patterson’s 1958 campaign—and it 
would seem only because of the patience 
of Senator Douglas, who explained it to 
him, does he know what the Ku Klux 
Klan stands for now. He said he ac- 
cepted this support in the campaign of 
1958 because “I ask for votes where I 
can find them’; and he said that he 
was not aware that the Ku Klux Klan 
was on the Attorney General’s list of 
subversive organizations. 

And as for his associations with Rob- 
ert Shelton, whom Alabama papers in 
the 1958 campaign identified as the 
Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan in 
Alabama, we got little from Mr. Meri- 
wether at last week’s hearing more than 
inconsistencies. 

All of us agreed from hearing Mr. 
Meriwether in last week’s hearing, that 
here indeed was a record of inconsisten- 
cies. Indeed, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs. ‘NEUBERGER] pointed out how re- 
plete was his testimony on specific ques- 
tions with the words'“I do not recall,” “I 
do not know,” “I could not say.” 

He even left us with the idea that, 
even though he is a politician, he did 
not read the newspapers. That is what 
he would have us believe. He would have 
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us believe that he only read newspapers 
from time to time, or occasionally. The 
evidence showed that he was constantly 
being interviewed by the press itself. It 
seems to me that he made one thing 
clear, and I shall go into details to prove 
it, and that is, that he accepted help 
and support during the campaign with- 
out any public sign of rebellion of 
conscience. 

That is the point I wish to empha- 
size—without any sign of rebellion in 
his conscience. That is what we are 
talking about. I am not one of those 
who believe in eternal sin. I believe it is 
possible for one to be a Ku Klux Klans- 
man and then become a saint in terms 
of freedom. The question is, “Do you 
understand it? Do you have any feel- 
ing of rebellion? Do you want to make 
any change in your philosophy?” 

We got nothing of that kind from this 
witness. The witness knew that this was 
to his self-interest, and he knew what he 
was being asked, and what conclusion 
would be drawn from it. There was no 
sign of any such thing here, or that it 
had anything to do with the policy of our 
country which he would supposedly be 
expressing as a director of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

I believe that such a man is unqualified 
to occupy that kind of position. It is 
not possible to wish consciousness into 
aman. Either he has it, or he does not 
have it. A man is unqualified to hold 
that kind of position until he does get 
it. 

We understand, of course, that Mr. 
Meriwether comes from an area of our 
country in which racial segregation is 
widely accepted as being right, as he 
put it. He said it is all right in Ala- 
bama, but he assured us that he would 
not let his personal views influence his 
work at the Export-Import Bank. How- 
ever, that was an easy statement for 
him to make. The Export-Import Bank 
employs about 280 people, many of them, 
no doubt, Negroes, in various positions. 
He may have to pass on their promotion, 
and so forth. He said that he would 
not let his personal views influence him 
in that regard, but he was not conscious 
at all of what his views meant. 

This is what makes him unqualified, 
as I see the matter. It may not make 
him any less a good father. It may not 
make the people of Alabama or his 
friends elsewhere think any the less of 
him. It simply makes him unqualified, 
because he does not understand what 
we are doing here, and what this pro- 
ceeding is all about. It does not make 
him qualified, therefore, to exercise a 
policymaking position, notwithstanding 
the statement he made off the top of his 
head that he would not let his views 
stand in the way. If he does not under- 
stand what his views really mean, then 
we have a right to believe that they will 
stand in the way whenever he really does 
understand what they mean. 

So in this administration’s often pub- 
licized, intensive search for the very 
best talent to man the New Frontier, I 
think we have a right to ask ourselves 
the question, in the case of Mr. Meri- 
wether: “Is he the best available man 
for the position?” I think the answer is 
distinctly “‘No.” 
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I should like to go into some of the 
detail of the hearings, because I do not 
want Senators to take these statements 
on faith from me—and they would not, 
anyhow. I should like to show in de- 
tail, from the record, why I have drawn 
these conclusions. 

I said Mr. Meriwether’s experience 
was primarily a political experience. 
He did, as a matter of fact, shortly after 
going to Alabama, engage in a whole 
series of campaigns. That was essen- 
tially his prime occupation. He was 
the campaign manager for Admiral 
Crommelin in 1950; for a Mr. Seldon, 
who ran for the House of Representa- 
tives in 1952; for a man named Bradley, 
who ran for municipal counsel in Bir- 
mingham in 1953; for the father of the 
present Governor in 1954, when he ran 
for attorney general; and then, succes- 
sively, for the present Governor, both 
when he ran for attorney general and in 
his race for Governor in 1958. 

I should like to deal now with the 
Crommelin case which has been men- 
tioned. I in no way make any charge 
of association by the nominee with Ad- 
miral Crommelin’s extreme racist views. 
I shall refer to what was actually shown 
to the witness in the evidence; as a mat- 
ter of fact, he testified to his own knowl- 
edge, in response to questions asked by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
MAN]. AS everyone knows, Admiral 
Crommelin has most extreme views on 
anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, and anti- 
Catholic subjects. He had no hesitancy 
about publishing those views very wide- 
ly. However, it is a fact that in 1950, 
from everything I have been able to 
ascertain, and again in the campaign 
of 1954, Admiral Crommelin was active. 
As a matter of fact, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], during his 
questioning of the witness, referred to a 
particular anti-Semitic speech made 
over the radio in 1954. The activity of 
Admiral Crommelin bears on the insen- 
sitivity of the nominee. 

In 1950, as Admiral Crommelin’s cam- 
paign manager, he knew that Crom- 
melin was voicing these extreme views. 
He voiced them in 1954 and in successive 
campaigns thereafter, bringing us to the 
campaign of 1960. 

The witness was asked: 

When did you break with Crommelin? 


When did you ever take a position against 
him? 


He said he took a position against 
Admiral Crommelin only when Crom- 
melin threatened to file against Senator 
SparRKMAN. Then he felt he had to break 
with him. 

The witness was asked: 

Did you protest in any public way? After 
all, you had been intimately acquainted 
with him, as the record shows. 


I said: 

Did you ever denounce what he was pub- 
licly defending? Did you ever comment 
adversely? 


“No,” he said, “but his views were well 
known to his friends’—that is, to Meri- 
wether’s friends. 

Mr SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe that in 
all fairness the Senator from New York 
should make it clear that it was the 
campaign of 1954 to which Mr. Meri- 
wether was referring, when Admiral 
Crommelin filed against me, and not the 
campaign of 1960. Remember, the ad- 
miral has made several races. The Sen- 
ator from New York said a few minutes 
ago that, as a matter of fact, Admiral 
Crommelin did not come out with his 
expression of these views until during 
the 1954 campaign. I think that is cor- 
rect. Meriwether broke with Crommelin 
prior to the beginning of the campaign, 
probably in January or February 1954. 
The campaign did not get under way 
until the middle of March. I simply 
call the attention of the Senator from 
New York to that date, because I think 
it is important, even in the line of argu- 
ment which the Senator is making. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. I should like, therefore, 
to specify precisely where in the record 
this testimony appears. At the top of 
page 32 of the hearings, my question 
was: 

Did you ever have any actual break with 
Crommelin in any formal way where you 
told him you could not support him any 
more? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Javirs. When was that? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I believe it was the day 
before he filed against Senator SPARKMAN. 
I thought it was unwise and told him so, 
and he became very angry with me. 


Now I pass on to page 33, near the bot- 
tom of the page, where the following 
question appears: 

Senator Javirs. And have you at any time 
in the course of your explanations, of which 
I assume you have made quite a few, of your 
relationship to Crommelin in 1950 denounced 
his views or differed with them? 

Mr. MeRtweTHer. Yes; I have. 

Senator Javirs. When and under what 
circumstances? 

Mr, MerIweTHER. Well, I have made public 
statements as these violent statements of his 
have come out about extreme anti-Semitic 
statements and racist statements. I have 
made them to people within my personal cir- 
cle of friends, and I believe that perhaps it 
would be very easy to establish. 


Those were the specific questions and 
answers to which I was referring. I 
should like to have them stand in lieu 
of my characterizations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Right at that par- 
ticular point, the time is indicated as 
1954. I believe the Senator from New 
York will find elsewhere in the hearings 
that it was 1954. The Senator will re- 
call also that the witness made it clear 
that it was in 1954. I believe such a 
reference appears on page 31 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. JAVITS. My reason for drawing 
the conclusion down to 1960 was not the 
references at pages 31 and 32, but the 
reference to my question in which I 
asked: 

And have you at any time in the course of 
your explanations, of which I assume you 
have made quite a few, of your relationship 
to Crommelin in 1950 denounced his views 
or differed with them? 


The Senator from Alabama will recall 
that there were newspaper articles re- 
lating to interviews with Mr. Meriwether 
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in 1958 and 1959, in which he was ques- 
tioned about that release. It was to that 
that I was referring. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The only thing I 
wish to have made clear—and I think 
it is important—is that in 1954 there was 
a definite, open, and final break between 
Meriwether and Crommelin, and that 
there is nothing in the record to the 
effect that Crommelin expressed these 
extreme views of his until in the course 
of the 1954 campaign. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have said that myself. 
I am not in any way trying to impute to 
Mr. Meriwether any of Crommelin’s 
views. I have dealt only with the ques- 
tion of insensitivity, which I shall de- 
velop further. Proceeding further upon 
this ground, much of the testimony on 
the question of insensitivity related to 
the relationships between Mr. Meri- 
wether and a man named Robert Shel- 
ton. According to the allegations of the 
Alabama newspapers in the middle of 
the 1958 campaign, in which Mr. Meri- 
wether admittedly was the No. 2 cam- 
paign manager for Governor Patterson, 
Shelton was widely said by the Alabama 
newspapers, in May of 1958, to be a high 
official in and was described as a grand 
dragon of the Ku Klux Klan. Appar- 
ently, the relationship of the Klan to 
the Patterson campaign was a very im- 
portant issue. It was a very important 
issue in respect to the whole matter of 
the campaign. This affected primarily, 
of course, Governor Patterson; but it 
had a very active bearing and a very 
important relationship upon Mr. Meri- 
wether’s qualifications for the position 
to which he has been nominated now, in 
terms of the factor which I have de- 
scribed as sensitivity to the public pol- 
icy of the United States. 

Let us trace this back. The funda- 
mental issue which is involved here is a 
letter which is set forth in the record 
at page 15 and to which I refer Sena- 
tors, a letter signed by John Patterson, 
attorney general, on the letterhead of 
the attorney general of the State of Ala- 
bama. In the letter, Mr. Patterson said 
to a number of addresses—and Meri- 
wether testified to this— 

A mutual friend, Mr. H. M. (Bob) Shel- 
ton, of ours in Tuscaloosa has suggested 
that I write you and ask for your support 
in the coming Governor’s race. 

I hope you will see fit to support my 
candidacy and I would like to meet you 
when I am next in * * *, 


At that point the name of the place is 
blacked out. 
With warm personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely your friend, 
JOHN PATTERSON, 
Attorney General. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this let- 
ter was published in Alabama newspa- 
pers and was considered a key element 
in the Patterson campaign, the witness 
disclaimed any real knowledge of it and 
of any real belief that it was a vital 
question. He contradicted himself, in 
my view, on a number of occasions, upon 
the question whether that was or was 
not an important issue in the campaign. 

All of it went to the key point of 
whether he was accepting such support 
as the campaign manager, with knowl- 
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edge of what it meant, with knowledge 
of the Ku Klux Klan as a riding, hooded 
outfit associated with terror—whether 
he accepted it as that, or whether he 
did not. Again, I make no moral judg- 
ments; but it seems to me that the least 
that can be said is that he did not think 
about that at all or that it did not dis- 
turb him at all, but that he was think- 
ing only of whether it would be politi- 
cally useful. 

I read now from page 10 of the hear- 
ing: 

Senator Javits. You have just heard 
rumors. When Shelton came, what did he 
come for? Did he tell you? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Yes. He wanted to sup- 
port Governor Patterson. He worked for 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., and thought he 
could influence a lot of votes that way, and 
he did. 


I read now from pages 21 and 22 of 
the hearing: 

Senator Javirs. Was Shelton active in 
that campaign as political activity is gen- 
erally defined? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. My answer to that would 
have to be: moderately so. 

Senator Javits. Did he make speeches? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I never heard that, no, 
sir. 

Senator Javits. Did he make speeches on 
the radio or television? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, sir; I never heard 
that. I don’t think so. 

Senator Javits. What did he do? What 
did this campaign activity consist of? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Well, he, in my opinion, 
worked with his friends in the area of his 
home and solicited their support for the 
Governor. I was told that that was true, 
and I think it was. 


In view of that deprecation of the 
importance of the participation by this 
man—a man widely advertised as a high 
official of the Klan—I invite attention to 
the fact that the inherent evidence itself 
showed that thereafter Mr. Meriwether 
himself said on four or five occasions, 
one of them as recently as the week 
before the committee hearing, that he 
saw Shelton. One of the newspaper 
articles set forth the statement that the 
reporter said he found Mr. Meriwether, 
in 1959, at the State capitol with his 
arm around Shelton. There were 
stories about Shelton’s ducking in and 
out of Meriwether’s office when news- 
paper reporters tried to track down Shel- 
ton for an interview. 

On the point that a man who was 
sensitive to that situation would cer- 
tainly have done something about it, 
we have the testimony of Mr. Meri- 
wether as to how important it was in the 
campaign. 

On page 12 we find that he said it was 
@ very controversial thing. On page 11 
we find that he said it “was not an im- 
portant question.” 

The whole record is replete with testi- 
mony which shows that kind of insensi- 
tivity. For example, on page 30, the 
record shows that on the fundamental 
question of insensitivity, he was asked 
the following question: 

Senator Javirs. Did you have any knowl- 
edge whatever of Shelton’s views as 
expressed in his letter to the paper? 


Let me explain that an editorial en- 
titled “Our No. 1 Troublemaker” had 
been published in the Tuscaloosa News, 
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the hometown newspaper of Mr. Shel- 


ton; and Mr. Shelton had written a 
letter to the editor of that newspaper. 
That was on May 17, 1951, when Mr. 
Meriwether was in office. Mr. Shelton, 
in his letter to the editor of the news- 
paper, apparently protested about the 
editorial, and expressed the most ex- 
treme racist views, views of the kind 
generally associated with the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Let me read what Mr. Meriwether 
said, when we questioned him last week, 
about that sort of exchange: 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I had rever heard Mr. 
Shelton express to me any views of any kind 
about his political philosophy other than 
that he was supporting the Governor, as I 
have said. I did not know he was for or 
against anything, Senator. I did not know 
the man that well. I do not know his per- 
sonal life. 

Senator Javits. Well, now, this is not very 
personal, is it? It was published in the 
paper. 

Mr. MERIWETHER. It is a personal observa- 
tion that if I had known him well I might 
have known that, but he never made state- 
ments like that at the times that I have 
seen him. 

Senator Javits. Did you ever discuss with 
him in this interval between the election 
and now—you have seen him from time to 
time—his connection with the Ku Klux 
Klan? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, sir; I have not, but I 
can say that he discusses it with everybody 
that will listen to him. 

Senator Javits. Did he discuss it with 
you? 

Mr, MERIWETHER. No, sir; I would not lis- 
ten to him. 

Senator Javits. You would not listen? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I just would not listen 
to him. 

Senator Javits. Did you know in this in- 
terval that he had organized a new entity 
of the Klan in Alabama? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I have read it in the 
paper; yes, sir. 

Senator Javirs. You did not ask him about 
it? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, sir. 

Senator Javits. And did you ever discuss 
with him his views, as disclosed by his 
letter, as to his feelings about Jews or 
Negroes? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, sir; I did not. 


Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that such testimony is simply incred- 
ible. Meriwether was the campaign 
manager for Governor Patterson, and 
the Klan was a big issue in the cam- 
paign. The letter was published in that 
newspaper. The witness himself char- 
acterized this as a very controversial 
thing. Yet we are asked to believe that 
he made no inquiry, and would not even 
listen at all to that man express his 
views or state whether he affirmed or 
denied his connection with the Klan, or 
anything else. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall yield when I 
have finished stating this point. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Senate would not.wish to confirm the 
nomination of Mr. Meriwether to be a 
Director of the Export-Import Bank 
when Senators realize that in regard to 
so controversial a matter he said he did 
not even make inquiry and did not even 
wish to listen to what the man said, but 
that as long as the man was giving his 
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political support, that was all that in- 
terested him. 

It seems to me that the very least 
one can say—even giving him the benefit 
of all possible doubt—is that he is not 
qualified, in view of the way he looks 
at these things and in view of the fact 
that he will not inquire about them. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Sen- 
ator from New York always intends to 
be fair, but I believe we must be careful. 
For instance, the editorial and the letter 
about which the Senator from New York 
has been talking were published in May 
1959, more than a year after the elec- 
tion. Yet in the presentation they are 
tied in with the political campaign. 

Why should Mr. Meriwether have seen 
that letter in the Tuscaloosa News? The 
Tuscaloosa News is one of the fine daily 
newspapers published in our State, and 
the publisher is a good friend of mine. 
But I never saw the letter or the edi- 
torial to which the letter referred; and 
I do not understand why Mr. Meriwether 
should be charged with knowledge of the 
letter or the editorial. He had been in 
office for a year, as the finance officer 
of the State of Alabama, and he was 
going about the State’s business. He 
was not hunting up someone to talk to, 
just because the letter had been written 
to the editor a year after the campaign 
was over. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think my colleague 
would be absolutely correct if a founda- 
tion had not been laid for this piece of 
evidence, which came in 1959, by the evi- 
dence which admittedly was before the 
nominee in 1958, in the midst of that 
campaign. Senators will find on page 14 
an article which was published in the 
Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser; and the 
witness admitted he saw it. He did not 
deny that. The article is headed: “Klan 
Aids Patterson—Grand Dragon Called 
Mutual Friend.” 

The first few lines of the article read 
as follows: 

, Ata.—Attorney General John 
Patterson, candidate for Governor, is actively 
supported by the leadership of the Ku Klux 
Klan in Alabama. Patterson knows this. 

Patterson, in addition to being supported 
by the KKK, has made use of the name in 
his campaign of R. M. (Bobby) Shelton, 
grand dragon of the Alabama Klan. 


And I call attention to another article, 
published in the Montgomery Advertiser 
on May 18, 1953. The article was en- 
titled “Patterson’s Manager Is No Ama- 
teur.” 

In the article it was set forth that he 
was specifically asked about this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
when we connect these two pieces of evi- 
dence, we have a right to ask why it 
is—in view of the fact that, in my opin- 
ion, that was obviously a large issue in 
the Patterson campaign in 1959—that 
those extreme views, which finally were 
actually put into print by Mr. Shelton 
in 1959, and I assume they represented 
the Klan views, were nothing that Mr. 
Meriwether felt he even had to inquire 
into, and why he felt that they did not 
even need to trouble him at all. 
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Mr. President, my colleagues can 
read the record just as well as I can. 
I have tried to point up some of its 
highlights. 

I should like now, if I may, go to one 
other point on the question of insensi- 
tivity which, in my opinion, is absolute- 
ly conclusive in this regard. 

If my colleagues will turn to page 53 
of the record of hearings, when the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] had 
Mr. Meriwether under examination— 
not I, but the Senator from Illinois— 
and will be just good enough to read 
that colloquy, they can then come to 
their own conclusion as to whether this 
witness understood, or at least was will- 
ing to admit to us he understood, what he 
was saying, and therefore was qualified 
intellectually, in terms of experience and 
sensitivity, to hold this particular posi- 
tion. I read from the hearings: 

Senator DovucGias. Mr. Meriwether, you 
have said that you have not previously pub- 
licly repudiated the doctrines of the Ku 
Klux Klan. I would now like to ask 
whether you are now prepared to repudi- 
ate them. 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I am prepared, sir, to 
repudiate anything that is not for our wel- 
fare. I do not really know what they are. 


This was in 1961, after this had been 
a hot issue in the campaign, after the 
Tuscaloosa exchange to which my col- 
league, the Senator from Alabama, has 
referred. His answer, not to any Sen- 
ator who was cross-examining him, but 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], who was making a perfectly rea- 
sonable inquiry, was: 

I do not really know what they are. 


Mr. President, a man does not really 
know what the Ku Klux Klan stands 
for in March of 1961 does not, to use a 
curbstone phrase, know enough to come 
in out of the rain; and certainly is not 
entitled to hold public office. If there 
was not any other answer in this docu- 
ment than that one, it would be enough 
to defeat the nomination. 

Then the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovcias] “explained’’—and I use quo- 
tation marks around the word “ex- 
plained”—what the Klan was all about, 
so the nominee could say, well, he cer- 
tainly would not stand for that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have been listening to 
the Senator from New York for some 
time, and, very frankly, I have not made 
up my mind how I am going to vote on 
the nomination. The Senator has 
raised the question which appears on 
this particular page, and I happened to 
hear this particular remark on televi- 
sion the night after it was made. 

I think I know what the Ku Klux 
Klan stands for, as the Senator from 
New York thinks he knows what it 
stands for. However, it is my under- 
standing the Ku Klux Klan is a secret 
organization. Is that true? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is true. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Therefore, would the 
Senator from New York, to be honest 
and fair about this, since I think the 
Senator is pinning his main argument 
on this matter, be willing to swear what 
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the beliefs and precepts of the Klan are? 
I presume, as I have known of it for all 
my life, that the Klan is anti-Negro. I 
have known of instances when it has 
been referred to as being anti-Jewish. 
I have heard, in more remote connec- 
tions, that it is anti-Catholic. 

I should like to ask my colleague from 
New York, being honest about it, wheth- 
er he would be willing to take the wit- 
ness stand and swear that he knows 
what the Klan stands for. If Mr. Meri- 
wether is not a member of the Klan, he 
may be in no better position to take the 
stand and swear what the Klan stands 
for than I would be or the Senator from 
New York would he. 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, I think we do not 
have to improvise or extrapolate, as we 
said in the Army, on the part of either 
the Senator from Colorado or the Sen- 
ator from New York. The Senator can 
read the letter of Robert Shelton of the 
Tuscaloosa News, which appears on 
pages 28 and 29 of the hearings. I will 
not demean the Senate by reading it 
into the Recorp. The letter is directed 
to the editor of the News. It starts off 
with the words: 

Quizling—aAn editor in the South who be- 
trays the white man by promising appease- 
ment for mongrelization. 


Then follows the text of the letter. It 
seems to me that is a pretty good char- 
acterization of what most people under- 
stand to be the general views of the 
Klan. 

Mr. Shelton ends up the letter by 
saying: “I’m proud of the U.S. Klans.” 

The last paragraph reads: 

Regardless of what you write or your ill 


talk, I'm proud of the U.S. Klans. No, our 
sign will not come down. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I have not read this 
particular letter, because I have not had 
an opportunity to review the record com- 
pletely; but I wondered, at the time I 
heard it reproduced on television, and 
I wonder now, why someone at the hear- 
ing did not pin down this particular 
question. I think I know, and the Sena- 
tor from New York thinks he knows, 
and the Senator from New York knows 
I have no more tolerance for these things 
than he does. What I wonder about is 
whether the question was answered. I 
do not know; I have not examined the 
constitution or bylaws of the organiza- 
tion; but I wondered why the question 
was not pinned down so we could have 
an answer as to whether he was talking 
in generalization or specifically. If he 
was talking specifically, I would say the 
answer was honest. If he was talking in 
generalization, I would say his answer 
was dishonest. 

Mr. JAVITS. The answer has to be 
taken in the context in which it was 
given, the Tuscaloosa News editorial hav- 
ing gone in the ReEcorp, as well as the 
Shelton letter, and the fact that it was 
a hot issue in the campaign. I am not 
basing my question on any specificity as 
to what the Klan stands for; but the 
question of the Klan was in issue. It 
was an important issue. He was in con- 
siderable difficulty in association with a 
man who was a high official of the Klan. 
When he is finally faced with confirma- 
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tion in 1961 for a high position, the best 
he can do is say he does not know. Ap- 
parently he made no inquiry. He would 
not listen. It seems to me that question 
goes to his qualifications for an impor- 
tant job. Perhaps he is fit to be an of- 
ficial of a company, or anything else he 
might do to make a living; but if he did 
not make inquiry as a result of that kind 
of letter, I think he is not qualified for 
this sensitive job. That is the basis of 
my argument. 

So I think, with the limitation which 
I apply to the utilization of these facts 
in terms of proof, it is unnecessary for 
me to go further than that, on the basis 
that he was known to be so insensitive to 
this type of consideration as to be un- 
aware; and I say he is unqualified for 
this particular job on that one question 
of insensitivity. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Perhaps we in the west- 
ern part of the United States speak more 
frankly than do those in the East. To 
be rather blunt about it, what the Sena- 
tor is really saying is that the nominee 
is so insensitive or so lacking in general 
knowledge that he is not qualified, or 
that he is purposely misrepresenting his 
real position and his real thoughts on 
the matter. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would say the nominee 
is a very competent lawyer. No lawyer 
would make the latter assertion if he 
did not have to, and therefore I am per- 
fectly willing to rest my case on it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I, myself, am a lawyer, 
as the Senator knows—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, I know. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think one would have 
to draw one of two conclusions in this 
instance, and it depends on his interpre- 
tation of the particular answer which 
has bothered me. If one puts one in- 
terpretation on it in the strict sense, the 
nominee could have answered with per- 
fect honesty. If one takes it in the 
broader sense, I do not think one could 
help arriving at another conclusion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to give the 
Senator a little parallel. Interestingly 
enough, when the Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. PROxMIRE] was examining 
the witness, he examined him on pre- 
cisely this subject. I refer my col- 
league to that, because I think it may be 
interesting to him. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Will the Senator please 
state the page? 

Mr. JAVITS. It appears beginning at 
the bottom of page 45, and is as follows: 

Senator PrRoxMIRE. Have you ever pub- 
licly disowned or denounced the Ku Klux 
Klan? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. Publicly? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, sir. 

Senator ProxmMire. Have you ever made a 
statement which has been published in the 
Alabama paper or any other paper critical 
of the Ku Klux Klan? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I do not know. I do not 
believe so. 

Senator Proxmire. The Senator from Ala- 
bama circulated at the beginning of your 
appearance here an editorial from the 
Montgomery Advertiser when it was sup- 
porting your position. The last paragraph 
is very brief and I would like to read it and 
ask if this reflects your views: 

“Probably the President’s investigators re- 
ported the Patterson connection with the 
Klan in the 1958 campaign. It was the Ad- 
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vertiser that yanked that hood off Patterson's 
head, but never did we suggest more than 
campaign expediency on his part. Patter- 
son doesn’t care a hoot about the dumb 
Kluxers, he fust used them in the campaign 
as most other politicians would have, then 
turned his back on them.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. That was a little rough. 
I read that; yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmrre. Is this your view? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, sir. I never brought 
anybody close to us. I never discarded any- 
body. I asked for votes where I could find 
them. 

Senator Proxmire. You asked for votes 
where you could find them and you would 
accept the votes of anybody regardless of 
their views? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Yes, sir. 

Senator PrRoxmMIrRE. Supposing they were 
members of the Communist Party. Would 
you accept their support? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I never thought of it. 
That is the first time I ever thought of that. 
I would prefer not to have a Communist 
support me. 

Senator ProxMire. I know you prefer, but 
would you repudiate it, publicly repudiate 
it? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I have. 

Senator PrRoxMIRE. You have? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Yes, sir. 

Senator PRoxMIRE. You have never repudi- 
ated the support of the Ku Klux Klan or 
any of their supporters? 

Mr. MERTWETHER. No, nor have I of the 
colored people, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. You would repudiate 
the support of a Communist? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I feel that I would; yes, 
sir. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
is what I am talking about. This is 
an evaluation in terms of what is Mr. 
Meriwether’s outlook as he now comes 
to us to take this job. His outlook is 
that he cannot equate the support of 
the Ku Klux Klan with support of a 
Communist. He is very clear on the 
latter, but certainly, to say the least 
and to be the most charitable, he is ex- 
tremely fuzzy as to the former. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, such 
a man is not ready to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank, to serve in a high policy 
job confirmed by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude upon the question of the lack of 
qualification for the job based on busi- 
ness experience. I think this will not 
require too much argument. 

I ask Senators to turn to page 49 of 
the record of hearings, where they will 
find a reference to the job which this 
witness now occupies, his position in 
the State as finance director, which he 
has held since 1959. As the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEvuBERGER] brought 
out, the job pays $10,000 a year. 

I ask Senators to read the excellent 
cross-examination by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] on the question 
of what the nominee knew about the 
Bank and what it did. The Senators 
can see for themselves. 

I hope very much the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] may think it 
proper to speak on the subject herself, 
to show precisely what the nominee 
knew about the Bank, about the implica- 
tions of its work, about its activities and 
about its position in the world. 
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I respectfully submit what has hap- 
pened is that we have been asked to 
confirm the nomination to a high and 
important Government post, which is 
subject to Senate confirmation, of a 
man who was catapulted from an at- 
mosphere completely different from the 
one in which he would be engaged in 
almost every way, a man who does not 
begin to comprehend the orientation of 
the public policy of the United States 
in the sensitive area which deals with 
one and a quarter billion people of the 
world whose skins are yellow, black, or 
brown. 

We are asked to run a risk when that 
man speaks. If his words do not get the 
headlines in America they will certainly 
get the headlines in Africa, or in Asia, or 
in Latin America; and, if there are not 
headlines for what he says now, surely 
there will be a thorough going over of 
what he has said and done before, I can 
assure the Senate. 

The question we face is, Shall we do 
this with our eyes wide open? 

I think this illustrates the grave dan- 
ger of simply leaping to confirm any 
nomination which the President sends 
to the Senate for confirmation, because 
this is a sort of honeymoon period after 
the presidential election when we feel in- 
clined to say, “We want to go along 
with what you would like to do, so that 
you will have a good chance, or the best 
chance, to go a good job.” 

I think this particular request by the 
President is an unfortunate one. I think 
he was badly advised to make it. I wish 
he had not sent us the name of this nom- 
inee. I deeply feel we have to give the 
nomination the careful and thoughtful 
consideration which we are giving it. I 
deeply feel that the public will bear with 
us, as indeed it should, notwithstanding 
the honeymoon period, as we examine 
the qualifications of this nominee. 

Mr. President, a man may be a fine 
family man, a good father, considered to 
be a good man in his State, with a lot of 
friends; and yet, when it comes to a con- 
sideration of policy on the part of the 
United States, a question of a man sit- 
ting in a job critically important to the 
public interest, which requires Senate 
confirmation, he may not be the right 
man. 

As I have said before, I say again, I 
wish the President had brought Mr. 
Meriwether to Washington, D.C., and 
had put him to work in some agency to 
learn a few things about the public policy 
of the United States—the policy with re- 
spect to the less developed areas of the 
world and with respect to people who 
have colored pigmentation in their skins. 
Then we could consider what the man 
says, what he does, what were his ante- 
cedents, what was his philosophy as to 
the carrying out of his job and the posi- 
tion of the United States in the world. 

Then, 2 or 3 years after that, when 
the man had gone through the orienta- 
tion in Washington, D.C., or somewhere 
else in our country, or somewhere else 
in the world, perhaps he would be ready 
and perhaps he would be qualified. 

I am not given to saying that a man 
is forever marked. Not at all. He 
might be ready and he might be quali- 
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fied for this or for some other job in 
such circumstances. 

I respectfully submit that upon the 
record we have, based upon the job, this 
particular nominee is not qualified, and 
therefore, Mr. President, I move to re- 
commit the nomination to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I voted in 
the committee to report the nomination 
of Mr. Meriwether in order that the 
Senate could examine into the hearings, 
appraise the testimony, judge the quali- 
fications of this nominee, and then work 
its will. I felt a nomination of this 
importance should be considered by the 
Senate and should not be bottled up in 
the committee. 

I have made my own review of the 
testimony and of the experience and 
qualifications of Mr. Meriwether. I con- 
clude that the nomination lacks merit, 
and I must vote against confirmation 
of the nomination. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I plan to 
vote against the nomination of Charles 
M. Meriwether to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 

Patronage is recognized as one legit- 
imate means of building and keeping 
together such a political organization. 
But, Mr. President, the party and the 
person controlling the patronage must 
be careful in its use. The individuals 
who are to be honored by the system 
must be qualified and their appointment 
must be considered not only in a domes- 
tic political light but also as to what ef- 
fect appointment will have on our rela- 
tions with other countries as _ well. 
Thus, Mr. President, the qualifications 
of the individual must be weighed care- 
fully and the effect of the appointment 
elsewhere must be scrutinized with care. 

BANK AND BOARD FUNCTIONS 


The Export-Import Bank was author- 
ized in 1934 as a banking corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the District 
of Columbia. It was made an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government in 
1945. The Bank is authorized to have a 
capital stock of $1 billion and may bor- 
row from the U.S. Treasury on its own 
obligations up to not more than $6 mil- 
lion outstanding at any one time. The 
purpose of the Bank is to aid in financing 
and to facilitate exports and imports 
and the exchange of commodities be- 
tween the United States or any of its 
territories or insular possessions and 
any foreign country or the agencies or 
nationals thereof. The Bank supple- 
ments and does not compete with pri- 
vate capital and its loans should gener- 
ally be for specific purpcses and offer 
reasonable assurance of repayment. 

Mr. President, as Senators know, I 
have long shown an interest in the for- 
eign commerce of the United States. 
Only last year as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Poreign Com- 
merce, I made a trip in connection with 
the committee’s study on foreign com- 
merce. I visited countries both in Asia 
and in Africa and found that there were 
formidable obstacles to any large-scale 
expansion of American exports. There 
is a lack of hard currency reserves or 
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purchasing power in many of these na- 
tions and the competition in the field 
of machinery and manufactured goods 
from other countries such as Japan and 
Germany are great. 

Mr. President, the Export-Import 
Bank, its Board of Directors, and the 
way the Bank is run can do much to 
meet this increased competition and the 
problems of development as related to 
trade. 

It is my understanding that the Board 
of Directors of the Bank from time to 
time have to pass on the granting of 
credit to foreign businesses so that they 
might purchase American goods. It 
would seem that in some cases the 
Board members would have to person- 
ally negotiate with foreign nationals on 
particular guarantee or credit requests. 
If my assumptions are correct, then the 
Board member, in this day and age when 
foreign commerce is so vital a part of our 
whole economy, should have the qualifi- 
eations and the background to enable 
him carefully to weigh the applications 
in the light of economic and financial 
considerations and the effect it will have 
on our fiscal soundness. 

Mr. President, under the Constitution 
the President of the United States has 
the power to appoint certain officers 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. I have always felt that the Presi- 
dent, in order to develop his program, 
should be able to name to particular 
positions those in whom he has faith. 
But this courtesy which I would extend 
to the President is not a substitute for 
my obligation to protect the best inter- 
ests of the United States in accordance 
with the duty of the Senate to advise 
and consent. 

It was a Senator from the great State 
of Louisiana—Edward Livingston—who 
in 1831 was one of the first to question 
an appointment submitted by a Presi- 
dent—Andrew Jackson. 

And, so, through the years the Senate 
has performed its function granted by 
this section of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, over the past weekend, 
I have studied carefully the hearings on 
the nomination of Mr. Meriwether. I 
eannot help but feel that, with all re- 
spect to him, he does not have the 
qualifications necessary for appointment 
to such an important office. His hio- 
graphical sketch reveals only 2 years of 
experience in the field of finance. The 
hearings reveal only a very general 
understanding of the functions of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

This is no time in the foreign com- 
merce area of our economic development 
for on-the-job training. The Board 
needs men versed in banking, credit, 
and finance fields. If this country is to 
move ahead, if this is the time of oppor- 
tunity, if this is the beginning of a new 
era, if this is a time for greatness, we 
most certainly need a steady qualified 
hand in each Office. 

Mr. President, I have never subscribed 
to the theory of “guilt by association.” 
In my study of the hearings I found no 
legal proof of Mr. Meriwether being re- 
sponsible for the charges which have 
been leveled against him, but I was dis- 
turbed by his answers to some of the 
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questions. In one case Mr. Meriwether 
said, “If a klansman wanted to vote for 
a candidate whom I was working for, I 
would welcome his vote.” In another 
case Mr. Meriwether said, “I asked for 
votes where I could find them.” In 
answer to a question by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] whether he 
would accept the votes of any people 
regardless of their views, he answered, 
“Yes, sir.” 

It is true, Mr. President, that as elec- 
tive officers we do not have control over 
the voting habits of the people; but, Mr. 
President, I would hardly venture to say 
that any Member of this body would 
“welcome” a klansman vote or ask for 
a vote where we could find it—simply for 
the sake of a vote. This is a rather 
cynical attitude, as expressed by this 
nominee. And in answer to a question 
as to whether he would accept the sup- 
port of members of the Communist 
Party, he answered, “I never thought of 
it. That is the first time I ever thought 
of it.” Mr. President, for one who is 
looked upon as a political “pro” in his 
adopted State, that, to me, is a very naive 
answer. 

Mr. President, the exchange and com- 
munication with foreign representatives 
must be one of friendliness and under- 
standing, if we are to meet the challenge 
to our way of life and well-being. The 
appointment to an office such as this is 
a privilege and not a right. We must 
set and maintain standards of public 
conduct. Political considerations in and 
of themselves are not the only criteria 
for public appointment, but qualifica- 
tions and ability to do the job should 
be all controlling. 

Mr. President, it is for those reasons 
that I shall vote against confirmation of 
the nomination. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in my 
view, the President should have the wid- 
est discretion in the choice of nominees 
for posts in the executive branch of 
Government. I have said many times 
that unless the nominee is manifestly 
lacking in character, or incompetent, or 
is lacking in loyalty to his country, or 
is involved in a conflict of interest, I 
would vote to confirm his nomination 
even though I did not regard the candi- 
date as the best man for the job. I do 
not believe that the Senate’s privilege to 
“advise and consent” justifies the ex- 
ercise of veto power over the President’s 
power of appointment. 

It is by these standards that I judged 
all of President Eisenhower’s nomi- 
nees—some of whom I felt were rather 
unfairly treated in the Senate—and it 
is by these same standards that I in- 
tend to judge President Kennedy’s 
nominees. 

I have examined the hearings involv- 
ing Mr. Meriwether very carefully, and 
I have weighed his testimony against 
the standards which I believe must be 
controlling. In this evaluation I have 
tried to give the nominee the benefit 
of every doubt and to find some way 
in which I could justify to myself a vote 
in favor of President Kennedy’s selec- 
tion. Reluctantly, but firmly, I am con- 
vinced that it would be a great mistake 
to approve Charles Meriwether’s ap- 
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pointment—a mistake which President 
Kennedy, himself, would regret as much 
as anyone. 

In my opinion, the conflict of interest 
between Mr. Meriwether’s past record 
and philosophy and his duties on the 
Export-Import Board, would be even 
more basic than any conflict which 
could arise out of financial involvements 
such as usually concern us. Mr. Meri- 
wether is a segregationist who in his 
political campaigns has accepted the 
support of the Ku Klux Klan. In his 
position as a director of the Export- 
Import Bank, he would be called upon 
to approve loans for projects in Africa, 
in the Far East, and in South America 
in places where Negroes and other non- 
whites are in the overwhelming ma- 
jority. Mr. Meriwether professes no 
hostility toward Negroes—but he has a 
philosophical attachment to views which 
would make it impossible for the repre- 
sentatives in these areas of the world 
to approach him with confidence or 
faith, or on any basis of mutual and 
sympathetic understanding. 

The conclusion is inescapable that he 
would put the whole Bank on the spot 
and jeopardize its vital work in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world 
which need its assistance most. He 
might respond to this awkward situa- 
tion by leaning over so far backward 
as to make unwise and improvident de- 
cisions. Or, he might create such an 
atmosphere of tension and hostility that 
no good could come of any loan nego- 
tiations. In either case, it is simply 
impossible for a man of his background 
and beliefs to approach this assignment 
with the kind of objectivity which is 
necessary to protect the best interests 
of America and promote the objectives 
of the Bank. 

We cannot overlook the impact either 
on the people of this country or on the 
world which would arise from the ap- 
pointment of a man holding the views of 
Mr. Meriwether to a post of this nature. 
There is a struggle in our land between 
those who are fighting for adherence to 
the law and those who are defying the 
mandate of our Highest Court. Will we 
be advancing the cause of law and order 
by appointing an avowed segregationist 
to this high position—or will we simply 
be giving ammunition to the Communists 
and other subversives who will use this 
incident to embarrass us throughout the 
globe? I believe that we would be doing 
@ great disservice to our country and to 
its position in the world by allowing this 
appointment to be confirmed. 

Perhaps some of the dangers could be 
risked if Mr. Meriwether offered other 
unique qualifications for this post. The 
truth is, as the hearings make clear, that 
he knows little or nothing about prob- 
lems of international finance or trade. 
Under these circumstances, his endorse- 
ment would be utterly inexplicable. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against con- 
firmation of Mr. Meriwether’s nomina- 
tion. 

I trust that some other place may be 
found for Mr. Meriwether. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] 
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to recommit the nomination to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, due 
to the fact that the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] wished to speak, I 
think I should suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I yield. I 
see the Senator from Oregon is present 
in the Chamber. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wondered about the 
time arrangement. The motion to re- 
commit is pending, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion to recommit is the pending 
question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon how 
long he expects to take to discuss the 
motion to recommit? 

Mr. MORSE. Not very long. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then it is possible 
that within the next 30 minutes there 
could be a vote on the motion to 
recommit? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know if other 
Senators will wish to talk after I finish, 
but I should think we might have a 
vote within the next hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, I am not 
advised as to who wishes to talk. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not, either. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was assuming, 
with respect to the pending motion, that 
after the Senator from New York fin- 
ished probably the Senator from Ore- 
gon would discuss the motion. Then I 
presume there will be other discussion 
afterwards. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the only Senator who in- 
tends to speak on the motion to recom- 
mit is the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct, 
I believe. 

Mr. MORSE. 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is my under- 
standing. I know of no other Senator 
who wishes to speak at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. A couple of other Sen- 
ators mentioned it to me. They may 
decide not to speak. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This inquiry was 
made only for the purpose of notifying 
and alerting Senators, some of whom 
are away from the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is with 
no pleasure that I proceed to discuss this 
nomination. I would give almost every- 
thing, to use a colloquialism, if this dis- 
cussion could have been avoided on the 
floor of the Senate. I still hope that 
much of it can be avoided on the floor 
of the Senate until after the committee 
gives further consideration to the nom- 
ination. 

I am going on my 17th year in the 
Senate. Many confirmation debates 
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have occurred in that time. I do not 
know of a single debate in those 17 years 
in which I felt it was more important 
that a committee give further consid- 
eration to a nomination than this one. 
The nomination comes to us without a 
majority vote of the committee, in that 
not a majority voted for the nomination. 
It comes to us with five voting for the 
nomination, four voting against it, and 
the others apparently not voting. In 
my judgment, that raises a rather im- 
portant procedural question for the Sen- 
ate to consider this afternoon. When 
we have a nomination as important as 
this one, we ought to have the benefit of 
a much more detailed record than this 
one, and we ought to have the benefit of 
the judgment of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

It is also true that opposition to this 
nomination is of rather late date. At 
the beginning of a new administration 
there are many, many nominations. 
There is not a Senator on this floor who 
has not spent a great deal of time since 
the Kennedy administration came into 
office dealing with problems of appoint- 
ments of people from his own State or 
her own State. We have been literally 
bombarded with requests for recommen- 
dations for this job or that job. We 
have been so taken up with appointment 
questions, as well as our other Senate 
duties, that in my judgment Senators 
have not had the time to give the study 
and attention to a good many nomina- 
tions that have reached the floor of the 
Senate. 

I suggest that if the truth were known, 
only a small minority of Senators have 
read the hearings on Meriwether. The 
nomination has not been before us very 
long. Senators have had many, many 
other things to do. Those of us who 
have developed a great concern about 
this nomination have studied the record. 
I am satisfied that if the nomination 
were sent back to committee, and Sen- 
ators took the time to consider the con- 
tents of the record the committee has 
already made, which has been so ably 
discussed this afternoon by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and took 
the time to present to the committee, 
as I think many of us should, informa- 
tion which we have gathered since the 
committee hearings, the result of the 
vote on the nomination would probably 
be very much different from what it 
would be if we went to a vote this after- 
noon. 

It is in fairness to the President that 
this nomination should go back to the 
committee for further consideration. In 
view of the objections that will be raised 
to this nominee, I feel that the commit- 
tee owes it to the President to call wit- 
nesses before it to testify on those 
objections and criticisms. I am not 
criticizing the committee. I seek to cast 
no reflection on the committee. I simply 
say that in my judgment the new condi- 
tions which have arisen since the com- 
mittee hearing justify sending it back 
to the committee; and sending it back 
to the committee is no reflection upon 
the committee. 

We really have no committee report; 
we do not actually get written reports 
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on most nominations, but only an indi- 
cation of the action taken by the com- 
mittee from the vote on the nomination, 
from who is for and who is against it 
or, in this instance, who had not voted. 

I should like at this point to associate 
myself with the argument of the Sena- 
tor from New York in that if one should 
consider the transcript of the committee 
hearings and read it from its four cor- 
ners, most people would come to the 
conclusion that this nominee does not 
have the competency, the background, 
the experience, and the special quali- 
fications a nominee ought to have in 
order to represent the interests of this 
country on the Export-Import Bank. 

That is the burden of the argument 
of the Senator from New York. I think 
he presented it in a masterful fashion, 
and I commend him for it. He is quite 
right. President Kennedy throughout 
his campaign promised—pledged—to the 
American people that he was going to 
fill the responsible positions of Govern- 
ment with highly qualified and compe- 
tent people. He has not kept his pledge 
in this instance. 

It does not make me happy to say 
that, because he is my President, and 
I intend, as I told him in a letter yester- 
day, to give him every support that I can 
in making his administration a success. 
I expect to be able to support him 99.9 
percent of the time, but I cannot sup- 
port him when he makes a mistake like 
this. 

The President of the United States 
used to be a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate. The 
President of the United States knows of 
the vital importance of the Export-Im- 
port Bank to America’s foreign relations. 
Yet he nominates a man for a position 
in the Export-Import Bank who, in my 
judgment, from the standpoint of back- 
ground and experience and professional 
knowledge, simply does not qualify for 
the job. This is a nomination of gross 
incompetency. 

Senators will recall that in past con- 
troversies in the Senate, starting back 
in 1945, I have held consistently and 
firmly to the four historical criteria that 
legal scholars agree should be applied 
under the advise and consent clause of 
the Constitution. They are very simple. 

First, the character of the nominee. 
Not that he is a perfect man, because 
such a man has never lived, but that a 
Senator, in keeping with his oath, may 
vote to confirm him. A Senator takes 
an oath to uphold the Constitution. In- 
cidentally, that is the same oath the 
President takes. A Senator is obligated 
under the advise and consent clause of 
the Constitution to uphold the Consti- 
tution. A Senator must satisfy himself 
that the nominee does not possess such 
defects of character as to raise a serious 
question as to whether he can perform 
the duties of his office in keeping with 
the best interests of the country. 

If necessary, at a later time I shall 
discuss that criterion in relation to the 
nomination. I only wish to say at this 
time that in my judgment the nominee 
does not possess the qualifications which 
qualify him under the character test, 
and that he should be turned down on 
that criterion. 
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Second, a Senator must be satisfied 
that the nominee is loyal to our form of 
government. I know of nothing in the 
record which raises any question as to 
the patriotic loyalty of the nominee. So 
he qualifies on that ground. 

Third, conflict of interest. I am sat- 
isfied that, from the standpoint of his 
economic background and his connec- 
tions and his associations, he does not 
suffer from a conflict of interest. That 
does not mean only financial interest, of 
course. In my present judgment, he does 
not suffer from such a conflict of inter- 
est as would disqualify him from holding 
the position, though, on that criterion, 
I believe the committee should make fur- 
ther investigation. 

Fourth, competence. Each Senator 
must satisfy himself, after a study of the 
record, that the nominee possesses such 
qualifications of competence and ability 
as to make it possible for him to serve 
his country in this particular position 
in a satisfactory manner. In my judg- 
ment, the nominee fails to meet this test, 
and he should not be confirmed, because 
of an obvious lack of competence. 

The Export-Import Bank, by the very 
nature of its functions, in my judgment, 
calls for the appointment so far as basic 
qualifications are concerned, of a person 
who has knowledge of banking, knowl- 
edge of international trade, knowledge 
of the foreign affairs problems of our 
country, knowledge of the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world, and professional 
knowledge of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world in which the Export- 
Import Bank will consider investing mil- 
lions and millions of American dollars. 
The nominee does not have those quali- 
fications. 

There may be some other place where 
the President might have assigned him. 
I do not know what it would be. There 
might be some place. I would pass 
judgment upon that in connection with 
such an assignment. However, for the 
work performed by the Export-Import 
Bank the nominee does not have the 
professional background and knowledge 
and experience and competency the 
American people are entitled to have of 
any nominee from President John F. 
Kennedy, in view of President John F. 
Kennedy’s pledge to the American peo- 
ple in campaign speech after campaign 
speech that he would select highly com- 
petent people as his nominees to respon- 
sible posts. 

The fact that he made a mistake on 
this nomination is not a serious mark 
against him. Who among us does not 
make mistakes? This is a mistake, 
however, that he can correct. This is 
@ mistake which it is not too late for him 
to remedy. 

I believe I know President Kennedy. 
I have sat with him on the floor of the 
Senate, as my fellow Senators have, in 
confirmation controversies. I know the 
high standard of competency that he 
has insisted upon in casting his vote on 
confirmations. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am completely satisfied in my 
mind that if President John F. Kennedy 
were back as a Senator, and a President 
sent up this nomination for this posi- 
tion, he, as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, would share my 
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view that confirmation of this nomina- 
tion would be a serious mistake and 
would not vote for it. 

That is the confidence I have in Presi- 
dent Kennedy. We need to keep in 
mind the pace that he has had to keep 
since he has become President. We need 
to keep in mind all the recommendations 
that have flooded upon him. We need 
to keep in mind all the appointments 
he has had to consider. A Presi- 
dent cannot possibly give the de- 
tailed study and investigation and con- 
sideration to each one of the nomina- 
tions that we have a constitutional duty 
to do in the Senate when a nomination 
is submitted to us. 

We all know that in making appoint- 
ments very often a President must place 
a great deal of reliance upon advisers. 
In my opinion, the staff work in this in- 
stance was very poorly done. I believe 
that the President of the United States 
was not given a thorough analysis of the 
record of the nominee before the nomi- 
nation was made. 

I would not be a bit surprised to learn 
that representations of various forms 
which were presented to the President 
caused him, in all honesty, to think that 
this would be a good nomination. He 
has a duty as President, we all know, 
to make a fair and reasonable distribu- 
tion of appointments among the various 
areas of the United States. 

We know what a howl would go up if 
a President made too many appoint- 
ments from any given area of the coun- 
try. We also know—and let us be prac- 
tical about it and talk about these things 
calmly and objectively—that after a suc- 
cessful campaign it is to be expected that 
appointments should go in part, at least, 
to those who were very helpful in ob- 
taining the victory, provided, of course, 
that those people are selected who are 
highly qualified and competent to do the 
work for which they are being nom- 
inated. 

I do not believe it is a reflection upon 
this administration to point out that 
at an early date there was a strong in- 
dication that Alabama would go for 
Kennedy. Alabama was a great asset 
in that historic campaign. I do not 
think there is any doubt, if we are to be 
frank about it, that the early support of 
the Democratic candidate by the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama was of considerable 
political influence in many places 
throughout the Nation, North as well as 
South. 

I hope it is tactful to say that no one 
was surprised to see an appointment or 
two go to Alabama. Such appointments 
should go to Alabama, but I think they 
ought to go to qualified persons from 
Alabama, persons competent to perform 
the jobs for which they were nomi- 
nated. In this appointment the Presi- 
dent made a bad slip, because he did 
not appoint, in my judgment, a quali- 
fied, competent person. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I have listened to 
the debate with much attention. Con- 
siderable evidence has been presented 
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to the effect that this is an unfortunate 
nomination at this time for this post. 
It involves foreign relations, which are 
so important. It involves the new na- 
tions on the turbulent continent of 
Africa, and the nations of Latin-Amer- 
ica for which loans will be requested. 

I am wondering whether the Senator 
from Oregon would think that a motion 
to recommit should necessarily be to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, or 
whether it could not be to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, to get the 
opinion of that group of the appropri- 
ateness of this nomination at this time. 
I do not know whether that is appropri- 
ate or possible, but I raise the point as 
@ question. 

Mr. MORSE. I suppose the Senate 
could always, by motion, refer a nomi- 
nation to any committee it wished, but 
I would be the first to insist that this 
nomination go back to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, I have 
complete confidence in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, once I am 
satisfied that they have all the facts 
which can be made available to them 
in regard to the nomination. 

If the nomination goes back to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
should like very much to have some of 
us who are members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations testify before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
regard to the importance of a position 
on the Export-Import Bank, and the 
qualifications we have a right to expect 
of the nominee. 

It would be most desirable to empha- 
size the foreign policy importance of 
this particular assignment, in regard to 
— I think this nominee is unquali- 

Mr. GRUENING. Particularly in view 
of the importance of Latin America to 
our foreign relations with which the 
administration is so greatly concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall have consider- 
able to say about that phase if we get 
into the substance of the debate on this 
nomination. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me, 
to permit me to ask a question of the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Alaska expressed great concern with re- 
spect to the ability of the nominee to 
discharge the duties of a member of the 
Export-Import Bank; but when the 
President nominated a distinguished Jew 
from New York to run the whole show, 
to be President of the Bank, we did not 
hear the Senator from Alaska say that 
that nomination ought to be sent to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for 
advice before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency acted on it. 

Mr. GRUENING. I merely asked the 
question because the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon had mentioned the 
importance of this appointment in the 
field of foreign relations. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I think I under- 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the qualifications we ought 
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to look for before a nomination to the 
Export-Import Bank is confirmed, I 
should like to call attention to the qual- 
ifications of the present members of the 
Export-Import Bank, simply set them 
alongside the alleged qualifications of 
this nominee, and then ask the Senate 
the simple question: Is Meriwether even 
in their class? Does he even approach 
them in qualifications? 

Mr. President, it has been suggested— 
and I am happy to conform to the sug- 
gestion—that because of the large at- 
tendance of Senators on the floor at 
this moment, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Chairman of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington is Mr. Samuel C. Waugh, 
a great banker, a great financial expert, 
a man whom I have watched in inter- 
national conferences. Every American 
has a right to be proud of this man’s out- 
standing qualifications. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Waugh’s biogra- 
phy, as printed in “Who’s Who,” be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Waugh, Samuel Clark, banker, Govern- 
ment Official; born Plattsmouth, Nebr., April 
28, 1890; son of Sam and Flora (Rawlins) 
W.; student, University of Nebraska, 1911-12; 
married Ruby Barns, May 1, 1913 (deceased 
July 1934); married 2d, Della Ladd Romans, 
April 11, 1942. With First Trust Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr., 19138—, president, director, 1953—; on 
leave as Assistant Secretary of State, US. 
State Department, 1953-55; President and 
Chairman of Board, Export-Import Bank, 
1955—; —; director Citizens State Bank, 
Lincoln, trustee University of Nebraska 
Foundation, Doane College, Cooper; Founda- 
tion. Member, American Bankers Associa- 
tion (past president, trust division), Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce (past president), 
Delta Upsilon. Republican. Clubs: Lincoln 
Country, University (Lincoln, Nebr.); Chevy 
Chase (Washington). Home: 3419 Prospect 
Avenue .NW., Washington. Office: Export- 
Import Bank, 811 Vermont Avenue, Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator 
knows, I presume, that Mr. Waugh left 
the Bank on January 20. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; but I want the 
Senate to know—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the Sen- 
ator was referring to the present mem- 
bership of the Bank. 

Mr. MORSE. No; I want the Senate 
to know the kind of man who ought to 
be selected for the Export-Import Bank. 
The Senator from Alabama is correct: 
Mr. Waugh left the Bank on January 
20. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly agree 
with the Senator from Oregon regard- 
ing the qualifications of Mr. Waugh. 

Mr. MORSE. I have asked that his 
credentials be placed in the Recorp be- 
cause they would be very helpful to the 
President to have called to his attention 
the kind of man we ought to appoint to 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Recorp the biography of Mr. Lynn U. 
Stambaugh, First Vice President and 
Chairman of the Export-Import Bank. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
KECOoRD, aS follows: 


Stambaugh, Lynn Upshaw (staém’baw), 
lawyer; born Abilene, Kans., July 4, 1890; 
son of Winfield Scott and Lina (Upshaw) 
Stambaugh; student, Fargo (N. Dak.) Col- 
lege, 1909-10; LL.B., University of North 
1913-15; practiced law at Hazen, N. Dak., 
1915-17, at Fargo, N. Dak., since 1919; mem- 
ber of Cupler, Stambaugh & Tenneson; mem- 
ber of Board, Export-Import Bank, 1945—, 
now Vice President. Served with Food Ad- 
ministration during World War; national 
commander, American Legion, 1941-42. 
Member, Fargo Chamber of Commerce (past 
president); member of American Bar Associ- 
ation, North Dakota Bar Association, Cass 
County Bar Association (past president). 
Order of Coif, Sigma Chi, Phi Delta Phi, 
Republican, Episcopalian, Mason. Home: 
Wodley Park Towers. Office: Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, Washington. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the biography 
of Mr. Hawthorne Arey, as published in 
“Who’s Who.” 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Arey, Hawthorne, lawyer, banker; born, 
Omaha, Nebr., October 31, 1905; son of 
Irving Hubert and Blanche Howe (Wid- 
meyer) Arey; student, Grinnell (Iowa) Col- 
lege, 1924-26, University of Nebraska, 1926~— 
27; LL.B. cum laude, Creighton University, 
1930; married Ruth Gordon, August 21, 
1929; children, Jane, Gordon Hawthorne. 
Admitted to Nebraska bar, 1930; practiced 
in Omaha as member, law firm of Ritchie, 
Swenson & Arey, 1930-33; on legal staff, 
RFC, 1933-34; Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, 1934-38; secretary and counsel, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, 1938-43; Vice 
President and Assistant General Counsel, 
1943-45, Vice President and General Counsel, 
1945-47, executive Vice President, 1947-49, 
Director, Vice Chairman, 1949-53, Assistant 
Director, 1953-54, Director, 1954—. Adviser, 
U.S. delegation, United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference, Bretton Woods, 
1944. Member, Board of Trustees, Ex- 
port-Import Bank, 1943-46. Member, 
Nebraska State Bar Association, Delta 
Upsilon. Presbyterian, Club: University 
(Washington). Home: 4224 Franklin Street, 
Kensington, Md. Office: Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the biography 
of George A. Blowers, as published in 
“Who’s Who.” 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Blowers, George Albert, banker; born, 
Pineville, Ky., March 5, 1906; son of Albert 
Cortelyou and Adelade (Gardner) Blowers; 
student of Columbia Military Academy, 1922- 
24; B.S., Harvard University, 1928; Ph. D., 
Liberia College, 1941; married Nina Bog- 
danoff, December 21, 1934. With National 
City Banks since 1929; London, 1929; Singa- 
pore, 1930; Tientsin, 1931-32; Peiping, 1933; 
Shanghai, 1934-35; Hangkow, 1936-37; gen- 
eral manager, Bank of Monrovia, Liberia, 
1938-43. Became governor, State Bank of 
Ethiopia, 1943; governor, Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency, 1952—. Member, Board of 
Directors, Export-Import Bank, 1955——. At- 
tended International Food Conference, 1943; 
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United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, Bretton Woods, 1944; inau- 
gural meetings, International Monetary 
Fund and Bank of Savannah, 1946; Paris 
Peace Conference, 1946; first annual meeting 
of International Monetary Fund and Bank, 
Washington, D.C., 1946; second annual meet- 
ing of International Monetary Fund and 
Bank, London, 1947. Deputy director, 
finance and trade, ECA, Paris, 1948-49; head, 
United Nations mission on currency, bank- 
ing problems to Libya, 1950. Special adviser, 
International Monetary Fund. Methodist. 
Club: Harvard (New York). Changed the 
Liberian currency from pound sterling to 
U.S. dollar; introduced new Ethiopian cur- 
rency in place of East African shillings. 
Home: 2247 47th Street NW., Washington; 
Office: Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the biography 
of Walter Sauer, executive vice president 
of the Export-Import Bank, as published 
in Who’s Who. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

Sauer, Walter Charles, lawyer; born Jersey 
City, N.J., March 5, 1905; son of William and 
Agnes (Dillon) Sauer; bachelor of arts, 
Princeton University, 1928; bachelor of laws, 
Yale University, 1931. Practicing attorney, 
New Jersey, 1931-34; counsel, RFC 1934-41; 
General Counsel, Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, since 1947, now Vice President, 
General Counsel. Served as lieutenant com- 
mander, USNR, 1942-45. Club: University 
(Washington). Home: University Club. Of- 
fice: Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Washington. 


I have read to the Senate the names 
of the members of the Export-Import 
Bank as contained in the last Congres- 
sional Directory as of January 1, 1960, 
and I think it is well that their biograph- 
ical sketches be printed in the REcorp, as 
the Senate has given me permission to 
have them printed. But immediately 
following those sketches I would like to 
have unanimous consent that the bio- 
graphical sketches of the present sitting 
members be printed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bio- 
graphical sketches of the present sitting 
members be printed in the Recorp. They 
are President and Chairman, Mr. Harold 
F. Linder; First Vice President and Vice 
Chairman, Tom Killefer; Directors: Mr. 
James S. Bush, Mr. George A. Blowers, 
and Gov. George Docking. 

The nominee in this appointment 
would take Mr. Blowers’ position. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
biographical sketch showing their quali- 
fications, with the exception of Mr. 
Blowers, whose biography appears above, 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Harold F. Linder: Born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., September 13, 1900; attended Columbia 
University; 1925-33, helped organize and 
eventually became president of Cornell, 
Linder & Co., engaged in industrial re- 
organization and investment of funds; 1933- 
38, partner, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., in- 
vestment banking and brokerage firm; 1938— 
40, voluntary work in connection with refu- 
gees from Germany and Austria; 1941-44, 
service in the Navy, lieutenant commander 
and commander; 1945-46, represented the 
Joint Distribution Committee in London as a 
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volunteer—relations with UNRRA and In- 
tergovernmental Committee on Refugees; 
1948-55, president, General American In- 
vestors Co., Inc.—a closed investment com- 
pany listed on the New York Stock Exchange; 
1951-53, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs; 1955-56, Board on National 
Estimates, CIA; 1956 to present time, has 
been engaged in personal investments and 
active participation in nonprofit organiza- 
tions; was director of seven or eight indus- 
trial companies before summoned to Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. Tom Killefer: Born in Los Angeles, 
Calif.. January 7, 1917; 1938, A.B. in eco- 
nomics with honors from Stanford Univer- 
sity; 1946, LL.B., Harvard Law School; 1947, 
B.C.L., Oxford University, Rhodes scholar; 
1946, admitted to California bar; 1953, ad- 
mitted to practice before Supreme Court of 
United States; 1954, admitted to District of 
Columbia bar; 1951-52, member of staff of 
U.S. High Commission of Germany; 1947- 
October 1959; partner in California and Dis- 
trict of Columbia law firm of Lillick, Geary, 
Wheat, Adams & Charles; was an associate 
until 1956; 1958, was a representative of 
Maritime Law Association of United States at 
United Nations Conference on Law of the 
Seas in Geneva; 1959-August 1960, executive 
director of the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines. 

Mr. James S. Bush: Born in Milwaukee, 
Wis., April 11, 1901; graduate, Yale Univer- 
sity, B.A., 1922; 1922-25, associated with 
Washburn, Crosby Flour Co. in Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 1925-34, investment banking business 
in Cleveland, Ohio, firm of Hayden, Miller & 
Co.; 1934-46, managing partner of G. H. 
Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo., investment 
bankers and members of the New York Stock 
Exchange; 1942-46, U.S. Air Force, discharged 
as lieutenant colonel; 1947—October 1958, be- 
came vice president and director of the Bank 
of St. Louis, the General Contract Corp., and 
the Washington Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

Gov. George Docking: Born in Clay 
Center, Kans., February 23, 1904; graduate of 
University of Kansas, A.B. in economics, 
1925; 1925-26, bond trader, Fidelity National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo., and C, F. 
Childs & Co.; 1926-28, member of the Brown- 
Crummer Co., Topeka, Kans.; 1928-31, cash- 
ier, Kansas Reserve State Bank in Topeka; 
1931-37, cashier, First National Bank, Law- 
rence, Kans., 1937-42, vice president of First 
National Bank, Lawrence, Kans.; 1942-59, 
president of First National Bank, Lawrence, 
Kans.; 1939 to date, treasurer and director of 
Kansas Public Service Co.; 1957-61, Governor 
of the State of Kansas. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
are many reasons why I believe this 
nomination should go back to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. I 
think I indicated very clearly my main 
reasons in a letter I wrote to the Presi- 
dent yesterday, March 6, which I shall 
now read to the Senate: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1961. 
The Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I regret to advise you 
that on the basis of the hearings to date on 
the nomination of Charles Meriwether for a 
post on the Export-Import Bank, I cannot 
support the nomination on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Just this morning I have had information 
presented to me based on allegations that 
Meriwether has a police record. It is also 
alleged that he has other serious defects in 
character which make it impossible for him 
to meet the character test which is one of 
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the historic criteria that the Senate has the 
obligation to follow under the advice and 
consent clause. 

For instance, it is charged that he at one 
time was an alcoholic although his friends 
now claim that he is now reformed. 

I am far from satisfied that he has cleared 
himself of the charges concerning his anti- 
Semitism, his Ku Kiux Klan connections, 
and his questionabie business practices in 
his present Alabama State position. 

I am sure I need not tell you that I deeply 
regret that I cannot support this nomina- 
tion on the basis of my present knowledge 
of the case. But when we served together 
in the Senate you learned of my consistent 
record of scrutinizing very carefully Presi- 
dential nominations irrespective of any par- 
tisan consideration. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I 
have sent to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover asking for 
information which the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation files may be able to disclose 
concerning this nomination. I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would instruct 
Mr. Hoover to make available to me and 
others in the Senate any information con- 
tained in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion files bearing upon the qualifications of 
the nominee. 

In addition to the specific allegations 
which raise serious questions as to Meri- 
wether’s character qualifications, I am also 
very much concerned about the effect of this 
nomination on our African relations and, for 
that matter, on our relations in Latin 
America. My experience at the United Na- 
tions satisfies me that this nomination can- 
not possibly strengthen our relations with 
the African delegations at the United Na- 
tions. 

You may be sure, Mr. President, that it is 
with deep regret that I shall oppose this 
nomination unless my objections can be 
answered in the course of the debate. How- 
ever, my disagreeing with you on this issue 
will in no way lessen my support of you in 
what I am sure will be 99.9 percent of the 
time in connection with the rest of your 
program. 

With best wishes, 

Yours respectfully, 
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Mr. President, also on yesterday I sent 
to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover the following 
letter: 

U. S. SENATE, 
Washington D.C., March 6, 1961. 
Hon. J. Epcar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Hoover: I am very much dis- 
turbed about the nomination of Mr. Charles 
Meriwether for a position on the Export- 
Import Bank. I am notifying the President 
that on the basis of the case which has been 
made to date in support of this nomination, 
I shall oppose the nomination on the floor of 
the Senate. 

I am enclosing a copy of a telegram which 
I have sent to Mr, Meriwether this morning 
asking for specific answers to a series of alle- 
gations which have been presented to me 
concerning the nominee. You will note that 
some of the allegations refer to an alleged 
police record. 

It is not clear to me from the record which 
has been made before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on this nominee as 
to whether or not the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has filed a report with the 
President which covers all of the items es- 
sential for an FBI clearance on the nominee. 
It is my opinion that, unless the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation was asked for some 
special report on Meriwether, the usual full 
FBI report would be filed in this case. If 
that was done, then I am sure it must con- 
tain information in regard to Meriwether's 
police record, if he has any. I think I have 
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been reliably informed that he does have a 
police record. 

If my request does not violate what you 
consider to be an obligation of privilege in 
your relationship with the President, I would 
appreciate your advising me concerning 
Meriwether’s police record, if he has one. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
President so that he will have full knowledge 
of my concern in the matter. 

With best wishes, 

Yours respectfully, 
WaYNE Morse. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to 
the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Oregon has stated that he has been in 
the Senate for 17 years. Does he recall 
any instance during all that time when 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, of the FBI, made 
public a report on his investigation of a 
person who was being considered by the 
President for a Presidential appoint- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot say that I 
have. But I shall comment right now 
on that point. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. TheSenator from 
Oregon has written the letter but he 
does not know of any reason to expect 
a reply to it, does he? 

Mr. MORSE. Our committees have 
had access to FBI reports; on several 
occasions we have, with the approval of 
the President, sent to the White House 
some committee members who have been 
allowed to read the FBI reports. We do 
have precedent after precedent in regard 
to such handling of FBI reports. 

I am glad the Senator from Virginia 
has introduced the subject matter for 
me, so well. I propose to call attention 
to some promises which Mr. Kennedy 
made during the campaign. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, be- 
fore the Senator moves away from his 
comment about the request for the FBI 
report, and so forth, I call his attention 
to pages 54 and 55 of the hearings, in 
which I read into the hearings a state- 
ment that President Kennedy made in 
his press conference. I call it to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Oregon. 
The question was put to the President: 

Mr. President, on the nomination, sir, of 
Charles Meriwether, is there anything in 
this man’s background that might embarrass 
your administration? 


President Kennedy said: 

No; I have sent Mr. Meriwether’s name up 
there after reading the FBI report and other 
records. 


Mr. MORSE. I did not know it was 
the President who was exercising his pre- 
rogative under the advise-and-consent 
clause of the Constitution. I thought it 
was the Senate that was exercising that 
prerogative. I am surprised the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would imply that we 
ought to let the President make the nom- 
ination and then also have him testify, 
under the advise-and-consent clause, 
that he is qualified. That happens to 
be a question for the Senator from Ala- 
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bama, the Senator from Oregon, and 98 
other Senators to decide. 

=— SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
yield—— 

Mr. MORSE. Let me finish. For the 
Senator to quote me a statement that 
the President of the United States made 
at a press conference in answer to a 
newspaperman’s question as to whether 
or not there was anything in the FBI re- 
port that would in any way embarrass 
him is quite irrelevant on the issue be- 
fore the Senate. 

That is for us to judge, not for the 
President of the United States. That 
is our job, not the President's. The 
President has only the right to appoint. 
—e a duty to confirm or not con- 


I do not propose to relegate to the 
President of the United States the job 
of evaluating what may be in an FBI re- 
port in regard to the character of his 
own nominee. I want to see what is in 
the report. 

I am going to make some suggestions 
in a very few minutes as to how I think 
we can proceed in an orderly way to get 
the needed information, without in any 
way throwing open to the world the FBI 
report. I think the comment the Sena- 
tor from Alabama made is entirely ir- 
relevant to the point I am making. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly never 
intended to suggest that the President 
had anything to do with the advise-and- 
consent requirement under the Consti- 
tution in reference to the Senate of the 
United States, but the Senator from 
Oregon knows, as does every other Sen- 
ator in the Chamber, that in the past 
this is all we have ever required. We 
have required a statement from the 
President of the United States, or a rep- 
resentation, that the FBI report has 
been received and evaluated. 

The Senator knows that is what we 
do in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I am sure the Senator knows 
that in the case of Dr. Weaver, because 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency wrote to the President 
and asked if he had evaluated the FBI 
report, he was excoriated. The Presi- 
dent wrote to the chairman saying he 
had evaluated the report, and the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency was fully satisfied and 
pursued the matter no further. 

We ought to be consistent. If we 
demand these things in one case, let 
us demand them in all cases. If we do 
not demand them in all cases, let us not 
particularize or pick out a certain case. 

The President has announced that he 
has seen the FBI report, that he has read 
it, and that there is nothing in it which 
causes him to withhold the nomination 
or to fear any subsequent embarrass- 
ment. I am willing to rest on that not 
only in this case, but also in every other 
case. 

Mr. MORSE. What the Senator from 
Alabama may be willing to rest upon, I 
give him complete assurance, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is not. 

I should like to refresh the memory 
of the Senator from Alabama by stating 
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that there have been cases in the For- 
eign Relations Committee, on which both 
of us serve, in respect to which we have 
even selected a Republican and a Demo- 
crat to confer with the President in re- 
gard to what the secret files show, and 
then to return to the committee to give 
us, as committee members, their evalua- 
tion of the files. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. We did not rely upon 
what the President said in regard to 
those matters. We worked out a vol- 
untary, cooperative arrangement with 
the President in those instances, and we 
sent down our own committee members 
under an arrangement with the Presi- 


dent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am going to discuss 


that in a moment, and I say to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, in regard to his 
proposed uniform principle which should 
be applied in all cases, that there would 
be no sense in applying it uniformly un- 
less there were a contest. When there is 
a contest, when there is a serious ques- 
tion raised, as is true in this case, as to 
the character of the nominee and as to 
what can be shown if one has a report 
concerning, for example, whether the 
nominee has or has not a police record, I 
think it is perfectly proper for the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, or a representative of the com- 
mittee, to discuss it with the President, 
and to see to what extent the President 
wishes to cooperate in making the infor- 
mation in the files available. He has the 
power to do it. He has the power to do 
it; and I ask Senators not to tell me that 
J. Edgar Hoover would not allow it, for 
he is neither God nor the head of a 
Gestapo in this country. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has the right 
to make the information available. 

In my judgment, in this case—I was 
not going to cover this until a few 
minutes later, but I will cover it now 
and come back to the argument later—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Before that, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the Senator will 
allow me to finish my statement first. 

In my judgment, one of the reasons 
why this nomination ought to go back to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
is so that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency can select a couple of members 
to talk to the President about this mat- 
ter and to specifically request the Presi- 
dent to make available to them either 
the report or a clear synopsis of the re- 
port, so that they can report to the 
committee. 

The Senators who are selected can 
tell their colleagues whether they are 
satisfied, not whether the President is 
satisfied. The President has become a 
special pleader in this case. The Presi- 
dent is a biased witness in this matter 
from now on. The President made the 
nomination. It is our job, under the 
Constitution, to judge the nomination, 
under the advise-and-consent clause of 
the Constitution. 

The President cannot speak for me in 
regard to this nomination in regard to 
the point under discussion, and our duty 
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under the advise-and-consent clause is 
to get our own evidence. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SP . Mr. President, I am 
aware of the fact that there was one case 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in which representatives were appointed 
to go to see the President. I do not re- 
call more than one case. Can the Sen- 
ator from Oregon recall more? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall have a survey 
made. I think I can recall at least two, 
and I do not know how many others 
there were. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have been on the 
committee as long as the Senator from 
Oregon. I can recall only one case, and 
that was one when the late Senator from 
Wisconsin made some charges against a 
person who was being considered for an 
appointment to be an Ambassador. I 
happened to be one of the Senators who 
was appointed, with the late Senator 
Taft. The late Senator Taft and I went 
to the Department of Justice or to the 
White House, wherever it was, and saw 
the FBI files. We saw them. So far as 
I know, that is the only case. 

Let me say this: I hate to see the ugly 
head of McCarthyism raised again here 
in the Senate, in the reverse even though 
it may be. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for a personal question? Is the implica- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama that 
the Senator from Oregon is raising Mc- 
Carthyism in the Senate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the implication 
I infer, and I do not yield to the Senator 
further. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly do not 
intend that. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not yield to the 
Senator from Alabama after that. I re- 
fuse to yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. The Senator from Alabama must 
make it very clear that he did not mean 
to imply McCarthyism because I am ex- 
ercising my rights under the advise-and- 
consent clause. I will never yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. MORSE. I refuse to yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. I will never 
yield to him again so long as we serve in 
the Senate until he erases what I con- 
sider to be an unfair and unkind remark. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Iam 
doing my best. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
yield to the Senator from Alabama, and 
I request that he take his seat. 

Mr. President, this is not an easy task 
for the Senator from Oregon. If any 
Senator in this body thinks it is easy for 
me to stand up to raise objections to a 
nominee on the basis of what I think is 
a prima facie case made to date that the 
man does not have a character of the 
nature required for service on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, he is mistaken. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Alabama know that the criterion of char- 
acter happens to be one of the constitu- 
tional criteria used throughout our his- 
tory, as to which a Senator has a duty 
to check when he exercises his rights 
under the advise-and-consent clause. 
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I do not like to have to go into the 
character of a man, but if I am satisfied 
that the evidence is there which shows 
he does not have the character he should 
have, then I think his nomination should 
not be confirmed. I resent any implica- 
tion that because I raise a question of 
character I am raising McCarthyism on 
the floor of the Senate. I will let the 
Recorp speak for itself as to whether I 
have raised this problem today with dig- 
nity and restraint, Mr. President. 

I know how delicate is the road I am 
treading at the present time. I repeat 
that in my opinion, on the basis of what 
I know about this nominee to date, this 
man does not have a character which 
warrants confirmation of his nomina- 
tion. On that basis, I raise one of my 
objections. 

Mr. President, I now return to the 
body of my argument. Throughout the 
campaign on many occasions Mr. Ken- 
nedy made clear to the American people 
that he was going to bring to an end, 
commensurate with national security, 
the denial to the representatives of the 
people of information which they ought 
to have. I paraphrase him, but I think 
accurately, Mr. President, when I point 
out that in some of the speeches he 
shared the point of view which the edi- 
tor of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald has expressed time and time 
again, when, as chairman of that jour- 
nalistic committee which has sought to 
bring an end to government by secrecy, 
he performed a great service in protest- 
ing the denial, not only to the legis- 
lative branch of the Government but 
also to the press and to the American 
people generally, of information which 
they ought to have which too often is 
marked “top secret.” 

I agree with that point of view. I 
hailed this position taken by the Demo- 
cratic nominee. In many of the 54 
speeches that I gave in support of the 
Democratic nominee in this country it 
was one of the points that I stressed, be- 
cause, aS I have been heard to say in 
the Senate, in my judgment, we need to 
be on guard against a growing trend 
in this democracy toward government 
by secrecy, with respect to the doctrine 
of executive privilege. 

I have defended Presidents on the 
doctrine and the exercise of executive 
privilege, and I will defend this Presi- 
dent, because under the Constitution he 
has the constitutional right to deny to 
the Congress of the United States ex- 
ecutive information, and he has a right 
to do it in this case if he wants to do 
it. If he decides that he wants to do 
it, I will defend him in his right to 
do it. 

As I have said in past speeches on this 
subject, this is not mandatory on the 
part of the President. A President, if 
he thinks national security is not in- 
volved, is free to make available to com- 
mittees of the Congress or to individual 
Members of Congress, for that matter, 
information that he thinks will help 
them in reaching their legislative deci- 
sions. Presidents throughout our his- 
tory have done so. In fact, this trend 
toward denying confidential information 
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or secret information or executive in- 
formation or whatever label one wishes 
to use to describe it, is of rather recent 
origin. 

We can go back to the very beginning 
of this Republic, when Presidents in 
some instances have denied Congress ac- 
cess to executive information. But in 
their administrations they have also 
granted access to information. There 
has been no fixed rule about it. 

In recent years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency in our country for Chief 
Executives automatically to deny such 
access. Because of this trend I en- 
thusiastically praised the pronounce- 
ments made by candidate Kennedy dur- 
ing the campaign that he was going to 
cooperate to a greater extent with the 
Congress, and that he was going to make 
available, whenever he thought national 
security was not involved, information 
that involved the public’s business. That 
is the test, after all. Should the public 
know? Should the public know what 
information is contained in the files of 
the executive branch? 

I wish to say in this instance that 
when a question has been raised with 
regard to the character of the nominee 
and his background, the President ought 
to be willing—and I am not sure he 
would not be willing; at least I think we 
ought to find out—to sit down with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBEerTson], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], and the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits], or any Republican on the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Those three would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to me. 

I may have my differences with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN] 
in our personal relations that have de- 
veloped here, but not in his qualifications 
to serve as a Senator and to serve in the 
performance of the function I now out- 
line. I would be perfectly willing to have 
him go down and review the file and re- 
port back to the committee, and through 
the committee to the Congress, as to 
whether or not there is anything in the 
record that sustains the allegations that 
are being made against the nominee. 

So I think the nomination ought to go 
back to committee, and the committee 
ought to discuss the nomination with the 
President. 

The advise-and-consent clause does 
not mean that a barrier of nonaccessi- 
bility is set up between a Senate com- 
mittee and the President of the United 
States. There is nothing that should 
prevent the committee or a delegation 
of the committee from asking the Presi- 
dent for a conference with respect to the 
nomination. That is within the spirit 
and intent—-yes, the constitutional pur- 
pose—of the advise-and-consent clause. 
So I think the nomination ought to go 
back for that reason. 

Yesterday I sent a wire to Mr. Meri- 
wether, addressed to his office: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 6, 1961. 
Mr. CHARLES MERIWETHER, 
Director of Finance, 
State of Alabama, 
Montgomery, Ala.: 

I am very disturbed in connection with 
your nomination for a post on the Export- 
Import Bank concerning disclosures about 
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your past record. Specifically, I would like 
to know if it is true that you were fired from 
the Utopia Dry Cleaning Co. in Birmingham, 
Ala., allegedly for drunkenness. I would 
like to know if you were ever fired from 
the Utopia Dry Cleaning Co., and, if so, for 
what reason or reasons. Next I would like 
to know if you were arrested on September 
11, 1947, or any other time on a charge of 
issuing worthless checks and using a car 
without the owner’s consent. Further, I 
would like to know if you have ever been 
arrested and, if so, at what times and on 
what charges. I would like to know your ex- 
planation as to why the low tire bid of U.S. 
Royal to the State of Alabama was turned 
down in favor of a higher bid by B. F. Good- 
rich at a time when it is alleged that Robert 
Shelton, Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan, 
was State sales representative of Goodrich. 
I shall appreciate an immediate reply. 
WaYNE Morse. 


Today I received a wire from Mr. Mer- 
iwether’s secretary, signed Julie Allen, 
executive secretary to Mr. Meriwether. 
The wire reads: 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 6, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Mr. Meriwether out of city. Your telegram 
will be called to his attention immediately 
upon his return. 

JULIE ALLEN, 
Executive Secretary to Mr. Meriwether. 


I think the answer speaks reams. I 
think it is perfectly clear that his secre- 
tary would have had no difficulty in ap- 
prising him of the contents of my wire. 
My own conclusion is that he obviously 
did not want to answer my wire, and I 
think the nomination should go back to 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, to enable the committee to 
pursue the matter concerning this man’s 
police record, if any, because the hear- 
ings will not be helpful on the subject. 

Whenever we deal with the criterion of 
character it is not pleasant, and yet we 
owe it to the American people—yes, to 
the President of the United States—to 
make perfectly certain that this man 
has the character as intended by the 
Constitutional Fathers when they wrote 
the advise-and-consent clause into the 
Constitution. We must fulfill this ob- 
ligation if we are to keep faith with 
the oath that we took at that desk to 
uphold the Constitution, in confirming 
nominations. I wish to say I cannot re- 
port to the people of my State, on the 
basis of my fears concerning this man’s 
alleged police record, that he has the 
requisite character. 

It is no answer to me to say, as I 
understand some of his apologists will 
be heard to say, “But he was drunk when 
he did these things.” I did not know 
that it was only necessary for him to get 
intoxicated in order to erase from the 
record concerning his confirmation any 
question as to whether he has the char- 
acter to perform the work of the office 
to which he has been nominated. 

I have grave doubts as to the char- 
acter of this nominee. I believe it ought 
to be looked into by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in great detail. 
I said we owe it to the American people, 
but we also owe it to the President of the 
United States. One of the purposes of 


the advise-and-consent clause is to make 
available a protective check for the 
President. When I sit in the Senate and 
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vote against a President’s nomination I 
do not believe I am casting any refiection 
on the President. We should be im- 
personal about these things. That is 
why, when I raise a question as to this 
man’s character, I am impersonal about 
it, and sad about it, but in conscience I 
have a duty to perform, and I intend to 
perform it, no matter how much I will 
be criticized for it by others. 

There have come into the debate this 
afternoon on the floor of the Senate 
statements that we have not been able 
to read all of the record. Can we really 
justify in a case of a contested nomina- 
tion—and it is an entirely different thing 
when there is no contest—moving the 
nomination until we first give the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee an opportu- 
nity to reconsider this matter in light of 
the developments since the committee's 
hearings? 

If I were a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency I would want 
to call Mr. Meriwether back before my 
committee. I would like to pursue fur- 
ther the brilliant cross-examination 
started by my colleague from Oregon 
{Mrs. NEUBERGER]. She went right to the 
heart of this matter as far as competency 
is concerned. 

As I read Mr. Meriwether’s answers to 
Senator NEUBERGER’s questions on cross- 
examination before the committee, I said 
to myself, to use a popular expression, 
“This fellow just is not qualified. He 
does not know what the score is.” 

Certainly he is not competent for this 
job. I believe that Senator NEUBERGER 
brought that out, and it needs to be 
pressed further. He needs to be cross- 
examined at great length in regard to his 
knowledge concerning banking, and 
about the fiscal problems involved in the 
functions of the Export-Import Bank, 
and their relationship, in turn, to Amer- 
ican foreign policy in Asia and Latin 
America and southeast Asia, and else- 
where. 

In the debate this afternoon there was 
quite a bit of time spent in various col- 
loquies concerning the connections, if 
any, of the nominee with the Ku Klux 
Klan. All I wish to say at this point is 
that I talked to two Alabama newspaper 
editors today. I paraphrase very ac- 
curately what one of them said to me. 
He said, “Senator, we understand that 
Kennedy needed to make a major Ala- 
bama appointment to fulfill an obliga- 
tion, but he should not have filled it with 
a counterfeit.” 

Then he went on to express himself 
as a newspaper editor on what he con- 
sidered to be the counterfeit characteris- 
tics of the nominee. He said, “Senator, 
he just is not qualified to do the job. 
There are many people in Alabama who 
are and who ought to have been recog- 
nized and appointed.” 

I am inclined to think that that edi- 
tor is right. 

In another conversation, my attention 
was called to an editorial which appeared 
in the Montgomery Advertiser last Sun- 
day. I asked the Library of Congress to 
send it over to me. It is not pleasant 
reading, but this is not a pleasant task 
that we have to perform, nor a pleasant 
nomination we have to consider. This 
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is a situation that every one of us would 
like to walk out on, on which we would 
like to bury our heads in the sand for a 
while until the storm has passed. 

However, that is not our job. We have 
a solemn duty to perform, and I believe 
it is necessary for us to perform it, not 
only for the people of the country, but 
also for the President. 

We must take a look at what is going 
on at the grossroots of America with 
regard to this nomination. There are 
those who would like to get this nomina- 
tion behind them as quickly as possible, 
before the storm gathers. However, I 
am satisfied that if we send this nomi- 
nation back to committee for a few days, 
and if the committee holds further hear- 
ings on the nomination, the reaction 
across the country will be so overwhelm- 
ingly in opposition to the nomination, 
that it either will be withdrawn or, if 
brought to a vote on the floor of the 
Senate, within the next week or 10 days, 
it will be overwhelmingly rejected. I am 
satisfied that the American people will 
never “buy” this nomination if they have 
the time to consider it. 

What is our duty? I believe that one 
of our duties as Senators is to bide time 
in the Senate in a matter of contest such 
as this until the public has had an op- 
portunity to react to it. Ours is a re- 
publican form of government. When we 
get to a contest such as this, the people 
whom we represent have the right to 
be heard. If we send the nomination 
back to committee, and the committee 
holds further investigation, we will hear 
from the country, and we will hear from 
very serious, sober-minded people con- 
cerning the desirability of a nomination 
such as this. 

I believe that some of the points the 
editor of the Montgomery Advertiser 
brings out in his editorial ought to be 
called to the attention of the Senate this 
afternoon. I will do that. The editor 
entitles his editorial ‘“Badweather.’ 
That is quite an editorial in itself. The 
editorial reads: 


“BADWEATHER”’ 


President Kennedy is unhappy over Fi- 
nance Director Charlie Meriwether, Governor 
Patterson is or should be unhappy over Meri- 
wether and undoubtedly more unhappy than 
both of them together is Meriwether himself. 

President Kennedy, like any other poli- 
tician is stricken bilious at the thought of 
attaining his administration before the eyes 
of northern minority elements with the least 
dab of anti-Semitism or Kluxism. 

And here he is with the chief figure in the 
administration of Governor Patterson, who to 
Harlem is the personification of the southern 
white devil. J.P. is a lameduck as far as the 
President is concerned since he won't be in 
office when the next presidential election oc- 
curs. But Kennedy owes both Patterson 
and Meriwether much and he decided to take 
the lumps necessary to make Meriwether 
a director of the Export-Import Bank. 

It is plain from the testimony beforé the 
Senate committee that it disdained Meri- 
wether. But in deference to the Democratic 
President the nomination got out of com- 
mittee by a margin of one vote. 

Meriwether’s nomination presumably will 
be the most controversial matter before the 
U.S. Senate tomorrow when his nomination 
will ride on a full vote of the membership. 
The Democratic majority leader, Senator 
MANSFIELD, declined to predict confirmation. 
The President will groan even though Meri- 
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wether is confirmed, for every such wrangle 
diminishes his endowment of honeymoon in- 
duigence. 

J.P. must have been displeased by Meri- 
wether’s testimony. In the first place, it was, 
as the Senators observed, faltering and eva- 
sive. It was absurd for Meriwether to say he 
didn’t know for sure that Bobby Shelton 
was the Kluxer grand dragon since Shelton 
has signed himself that way publicly and the 
two know each other quite well. 


I digress from a reading of the edi- 
torial to say that the editor was shocked 
by that testimony of Meriwether. He 
said, “We have established time and 
time again in the columns of our news- 
paper his connections with the Ku Klux 
Klan.” 

Returning to the editorial, I read as 
follows: 

Meriwether’s confirmation must be twice 
vital to him since, in view of his testimony 
that he would cheerfully do as the Romans 
do with respect to integration in Washing- 
ton, it is not easy to see how he can return 
to the Patterson administration. 

J.P. in a hundred statements has taken the 
line that it is necessary to the preservation of 
white welfare that the schools be closed be- 
fore integrating a single Negro pupil. But 
in Washington, Meriwether said he would 
abide by the policy, which policy is integra- 
tion. 

In a limited sense Meriwether was doing 
what any white Army officer must and does 
do in obedience to policy. But in the larger 
sense this easy embrace of integration must 
be awkward for J.P. Conceivably, the Wash- 
ington Meriwether might give a job to a 
Negro the Alabama Meriwether wouldn’t per- 
mit to parade at J.P.’s inauguration 2 years 
ago. 


Mr. President, in closing this part of 
my speech, I wish to make it very clear 
to all my colleagues that I strongly sup- 
port the nomination and appointment of 
qualified southerners to high posts in 
the Kennedy administration—and there 
are aS many, area by area, as elsewhere. 
There is not the slightest bias on my 
part in connection with the appoint- 
ment of southerners to high posts. I 
lauded and praised the appointment of 
Governor Hodges as Secretary of Com- 
merce. I predict again on the floor of 
the Senate, as I have said elsewhere, 
that I think he will make a brilliant 
record as Secretary of Commerce. 

There is a need for these appoint- 
ments to represent a cross section of our 
country, but they must always, to get 
my support in the Senate, be based upon 
ability. They must be based upon the 
four historic criteria which we have al- 
ways applied under the advise and con- 
sent clause of the Constitution. In my 
judgment, Meriwether does not meet the 
test on at least two grounds—character 
and competency. At least, he does not 
meet the test on the basis of the show- 
ing which has been made to date. 

Therefore, I think in fairness to all 
concerned the nomination ought to be 
referred to the committee for further 
study and consideration, and consulta- 
tion with the President, if in the wis- 
dom of the committee it wishes to do so, 
but it certainly should not be voted on 
this afternoon. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit the nomination. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is the 
roll being called for a yea-and-nay vote 
or to develop a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is to 
develop a quorum. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I was present when Mr. 
Meriwether was examined, and took a 
minor part in questioning him. 

Let me start by making two prelimi- 
nary statements. There is no Member of 
this body who has a more profound 
sense of correct legal procedure than the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. He has again and again demon- 
strated his desire to protect the rights 
of individuals and to give them the 
proper safeguards of approved Anglo- 
Saxon legal procedure. 

Similarly, I think no one will question 
the fact that I have a complete abhor- 
rence for the principles of the Ku Klux 
Klan. I am certain that this is also the 
feeling of virtually every Member of 
this body. I think we should narrow the 
issues to the evidence as much as we can. 

I have seen no evidence to indicate 
that Mr. Meriwether is now or ever has 
been a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 
There is no evidence whatsoever to sup- 
port such a belief. It is true that he 
supported Admiral Crommelin in the 
campaign of 1950; but the evidence is 
also clear that in the 1950 campaign 
Admiral Crommelin did not conduct 
anti-Semitic activities. 

There has been some dispute about 
whether Mr. Meriwether supported Ad- 
miral Crommelin in the campaign of 
1954, when Admiral Crommelin did con- 
duct an anti-Semitic campaign. Mr. 
Meriwether denied this under direct 
examination. I think the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] will confirm the fact that, 
in his judgment, Mr. Meriwether was 
not an open supporter of Admiral Crom- 
melin at that time. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I remind the Sena- 
tor that I was the candidate against 
whom Crommelin was running, and I 
am certain that Mr. Meriwether was not 
associated with Admiral Crommelin dur- 
ing that campaign. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the charge which 
has been made that Mr. Meriwether 
aided Admiral Crommelin in the anti- 
Semitic campaign in 1954 seems not to 
be proven. It is based upon the state- 
ment of an anonymous informer, whom I 
have been trying to locate for some days. 
I have been unsuccessful in either locat- 
ing the man or getting him to make a 
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statement, although I have tried to relay 
messages to him through intermediaries 
who are supposed to have access, direct 
or indirect, to him. 

On this score, I think one of the things 
to which we have always objected has 
been the testimony of so-called faceless 
informers, persons who make charges 
but who are not identified on dossiers 
and upon whose word, not subject to 
cross-examination, people are sometimes 
condemned. This, I think, has been one 
of the gravest defects in the loyalty pro- 
ceedings. I have always believed a man 
should have the right to face his accuser 
and subject him to cross-examination. 
If conditions of national security pro- 
hibit this, at least the judges in the case 
should have the right to cross-examine 
the informer; and if this privilege is not 
given either to the accused or to the 
judges, the testimony should not be 
taken into account. 

Therefore, until definitive evidence is 
produced, my only conclusion is that the 
contention that Meriwether assisted 
Crommelin in 1954 is not supported by 
evidence and seems to be untrue. 

In reply to direct questioning which I 
conducted, Mr. Meriwether stated of the 
so-called three principles of the Klan— 
namely, anti-Semitism, anti-Negroism, 
and anti-Catholicism—that in each case 
he specifically repudiated any such be- 
lief. Then I asked him whether he made 
these repudiations without mental reser- 
vation; and he declared that he did so 
make them. Of course, it is possible 
that at the same time he did have mental 
reservations; but at least he testified 
publicly that he made those statements 
without mental reservation; and until 
evidence to the contrary is produced, I 
have to take his word. 

The new alleged evidence that has 
been introduced this afternoon is that, 
in 1947, he was intoxicated and passed 
a bad check. I do not know whether 
that is true or not. I have not seen a 
photostatic copy of the arrest. It would 
seem to me to be more of a venial than 
a mortal sin. 

When I had to vote on this matter in 
the committee, I found a number of con- 
siderations passing through my mind 
which prevented me from voting against 
the nomination. I shall be very frank 
in discussing them, even though they 
may cause pain to some. 

My mind went back to 1938, when the 
then Senator from Alabama, Hugo Black, 
was nominated for membership on the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Later it developed 
that Senator Black had not only been 
elected with the assistance of the Ku 
Klux Klan, but that at one time he 
actually had been a member of the Klan. 
If we had applied such standards to Hugo 
Black in 1938 and if we had barred him 
from confirmation as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, this Nation would have 
lost the services of a man whom I regard 
as one of the most noble Justices in the 
entire history of our Nation; and one 
who by his more than 20 years of con- 
duct since then has demonstrated that 
he has not the slightest element of racial 
prejudice in him. In fact, he is a mili- 
tant defender of human freedom for all. 
I honor and regard him and I am un- 
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utterably grateful that he has served us 
for so long. 

My mind also went back to a former 
Member of Congress and one whom I 
knew in the 1940’s. I think he was one 
of the finest Members of the other body. 
It developed in 1946, that years before 
when he was a very young man, he had 
joined the Klan. Largely as a result 
of this fact, becoming known he was 
defeated when he sought reelection; and 
thus the Nation lost the services of a 
man whom I regard as a truly fine 
person. 

My mind also went back to 1930, when 
the name of Justice John J. Parker was 
before this body, for appointment to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Members of the 
so-called liberal section of the Senate, 
Senators who then held much the same 
economic and political opinions, which 
I do now, prevented the confirmation 
of his nomination. But he went on to be 
one of the best circuit judges of the 
United States. He showed by his life 
and decisions that he was not anti- 
Negro nor was he antilabor. 

In thinking of all those things, I found 
it impossible to pass harsh judgment 
upon this nominee and to vote against 
the confirmation of his nomination. 

I also thought, and in increasing 
measure have continued during the past 
days, to think of other persons who at 
one time or another, either through ig- 
norance or through not quite knowing 
what the basic issues were, had a tan- 
gential relationship with organizations 
on the so-called left. I have always 
urged that we treat such cases with 
mercy and compassion. 

On the floor of this body I have de- 
fended men who many years prior to 
their nomination had made injudicious 
statements which later they repented, 
and for which, in my judgment, they 
had atoned by lives of virtue. 

I felt that if we apply this standard 
of mercy and compassion to one set of 
people, it is not proper to deny it to 
those who, for one reason or another, be- 
come attached to organizations on the 
so-called right. 

Let me say that I think it is un- 
doubtedly true that in the 1958 cam- 
paign which Mr. Meriwether managed 
for the present Governor Patterson, he 
did accept the help of the grand dragon 
of the Ku Klux Klan in Alabama. I 
think it also true that he must have 
known who that grand dragon was. I 
think it probable that Mr. Meriwether 
continued to greet him after Governor 
Patterson was elected. I think it quite 
possible that Mr. Meriwether may have 
shaded the awarding of some contracts 
in his favor. 

So far as the evidence goes, however, 
I think that is about the worst that can 
be said about the nominee. 

Let me say that we serve here not only 
as judges, but also as men of the world, 
and that in the world of justice there 
is a place for mercy and compassion. 
I do not wish to brand with disgrace a 
man who, I think, did make a mistake, 
and who perhaps persisted a little in 
that mistake. But I would say that we 
should not be unduly censorious; and I 
like to think of the fact that we should 
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be charitable in the judgments we make, 
just as we hope the Lord will be chari- 
table to us when we, with all our sins 
and inadequacies, face him for final 
judgment. When we ourselves are in- 
volved in difficulties, we ask for our- 
selves not only justice, but also compas- 
sion and mercy; and we believe that our 
friends should be accorded mercy and 
compassion. Why, then, should we deny 
mercy to men who have a differing 
point of view and who may err—and, I 
think, did err—but who did not err in 
a fashion so as to alter their funda- 
mental loyalty to this Nation. 

Let me say that I yield to no one in 
my opposition to the Ku Klux Klan and 
to all the principles for which it stands. 

So, Mr. President, although I know 
that the motion made by the Senator 
from Oregon—a Senator whom I honor 
and respect—is addressed primarily to 
a simple motion to recommit, I do not 
personally see any reason why we should 
subject the nominee to further mental] 
torment for an added period of time. I 
am willing to err—if it be erring—on the 
side of mercy. 

After making this statement, I admit 
that I may be wrong. I remember that 
in 1953, when the name of Harold Tal- 
bot was before us, the Senator from Ore- 
gon exposed the fact that in 1917 and 
1918, Mr. Talbot had indulged in very 
shady practices in connection with the 
contracts for the DeHaviland-4 air- 
planes, and that this resulted in the loss 
of millions of dollars to our Government 
and the death of many aviators. 

The Senator from Oregon, in a very 
able speech, urged that we refuse to 
confirm the nomination of Mr. Talbot. 
I voted to confirm the nomination, be- 
cause that occurrence had happened 30 
years before. I thought men should be 
given the chance to reform, that 30 years 
had passed, and I was not going to keep 
books for as long as that. 

It later turned out that the Senator 
from Oregon was right. Mr. Talbot 
persisted in some of these unethical 
cases of conduct, and ultimately had to 
be forced to resign because he did not 
distinguish between his private business 
and his work as Secretary for Air and 
used his post to feather his own nest. 

The Senator from Oregon may again 
be right in this instance. I am not one 
to say he is wrong. I can simply say I 
believe that if we do err, we should err 
on the side of mercy and on the side of 
compassion; and because of that belief, 
I am going to vote against recommitting 
the nomination. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
no speech to make. I merely wish to say 
to the Senate that I have listened to the 
confession this afternoon. I wish an 
equal degree of grace and charity had 
been exercised when the name of Adm. 
Lewis Strauss had been before the Sen- 
ate. I am not going to make that mis- 
take in the first instance, and I shall vote 
not to recommit this nomination to com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make at this time a statement I had 
overlooked making previously. 

Last night in my office, I was called by 
Mr. Mike Manatos, of the White House 
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staff, who said the President had asked 
him to call me to see if it was possible 
for Mr. Manatos to visit me in connec- 
tion with the nomination. I told him I 
would be delighted to see him. 

Mr. Manatos came to my office. He 
was there for 15 minutes. He had some 
penciled handwritten excerpts which he 
said he had taken from the FBI reports. 
He read those excerpts to me. When he 
got through reading them, I pointed out 
that they did not bear upon the issue I 
had raised, and said I would like to know 
whether or not the FBI reports con- 
tained any information on the questions 
I had raised in regard to the character 
of the nominee. He said he did not 
know. I then told him that our con- 
ference could not help in finding out 
the facts in regard to the nominee. I 
suggested that he make a report to the 
President that something be worked out 
whereby we could have some assurance 
as to what is contained in the FBI re- 
ports in regard to these allegations. I 
said we owed it to the nominee to try to 
clarify the situation if the facts war- 
ranted clarification. 

I pause only to say to my dear friend 
from Illinois, whose judgment he knows 
always carries great weight with me, 
that in this instance I do not follow him. 
To do so, it seems to me, we would almost 
have to eliminate entirely the character 
criterion as one of the criteria we should 
apply under the advise-and-consent 
clause, and we might as well take the 
position that we will leave it up to the 
President, and not go into the character 
qualifications at all. 

As I said before, it is unpleasant to 
raise this question, but I want to point 
out that the transcript of the Hugo 
Black hearings, when the Black appoint- 
ment was before the Senate committee, 
is quite a different transcript of record 
from the one made by this nominee. It 
was a record of great accomplishment as 
a U.S. Senator. When personal charges 
were raised against Black, he bared his 
chest, so to speak. Without any reser- 
vation whatsoever, Hugo Black told his 
position to his everlasting credit. 

That was one of the very early radio 
programs of that kind in our country, 
and how we sat glued to our chairs, close 
to our radios, listening to the moving 
statement by the great Hugo Black. 

I only want to say to my dear friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetras] that I do not 
think the two cases are even in the same 
category. 

Furthermore, may I say the only ques- 
tion we have to determine is whether or 
not we think, with respect to this criteria, 
in a given instance, that there may be 
such a defect in character that the pub- 
lic interest would be endangered. It is 
a hard decision to make. 

I do not yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctias] or anyone else in 
leaning over backward and giving the 
benefit of the doubt to an individual, but 
I think we should know what the facts 
are. All I am asking is that we know 
what the facts are. 

I have not gone into the substantive 
matters, and I do not intend to address 
myself to them. I know what the con- 
tention is by his supporters and friends 
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as to what happened, but I think the 
facts ought to be presented to the com- 
mittee, and not here on the floor of the 
Senate in open debate. 

In fairness to everyone concerned, the 
question of character ought to be gone 
into in the committee room and be con- 
sidered there, because it has been raised, 
as the hearings showed, in the commit- 
tee. And that is why I have made the 
motion I have made. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I hesi- 
tate to impose upon the patience of my 
colleagues, and I suppose I could delay 
my remarks on the nomination until 
after this vote. However, as a member 
of the committee, I think I have an ob- 
ligation to make my position known be- 
fore the vote on the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

As some of my colleagues may have 
noted, when the vote was taken in com- 
mittee I withheld my vote. I did so be- 
cause at the time the vote was taken 
I had not heard or read all of the testi- 
mony that had been taken, and I re- 
fused to take a position until I had the 
benefit of that testimony. I feel that 
at this point, before any vote is taken, 
I should make the decision which was 
made by my colleagues on the committee, 
by indicating publicly what my posi- 
tion is. 

As the discussion this afternoon makes 
clear, a vote on a Presidential nomina- 
tion is not a matter to be entered into 
lightly. All of us, as the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon has pointed out, 
have a very special obligation to examine 
with care any nomination presented to 
us for our advice and consent. ‘The ob- 
ligation to be absolutely fair and, insofar 
as possible, objective applies to those 
cases in which we may disagree with the 
nominee as well as to those cases in 
which the nominee has our enthusiastic 
support. 

In the case of the President’s nomina- 
tion of Mr. Meriwether to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, I am 
confronted by a choice in respect to a 
man with whom I disagree on the crucial 
issue of civil rights. I am also con- 
fronted by a special responsibility as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

On March 2, the date of the hearing 
on Mr. Meriwether’s nomination, as I 
have said, I was unavoidably detained 
during the morning session of the com- 
mittee. As a result, I was unable to 
benefit from the close and careful ex- 
amination of the nominee conducted by 
the senior Senator from New York. 
Under the circumstances, and in view of 
the controversy surrounding the nomi- 
nation, I did not consider it wise for me 
to take a position. 

I have since had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the record in detail, and on the 
basis of information contained therein 
I have reached my decision. 

If I were to vote today in committee, 
on the basis of that testimony, I would 
vote to support the President’s nomina- 
tion of Mr. Meriwether. I take this 
position recognizing that I do not agree 
with Mr. Meriwether’s position on seg- 
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regation, nor do I approve the program 
of his party organization in Alabama on 
the civil rights question. 

I do not contend that this is an out- 
standing appointment. I say that the 
President has, after due deliberation 
and examination of the record, nomi- 
nated Mr. Meriwether. 

I point out at this moment that after 
the President indicated his intention to 
nominate Mr. Meriwether several weeks 
passed, weeks during which the Presi- 
dent was given ample warning that it 
was a controversial nomination, and 
weeks during which, I assume, the Presi- 
dent took extraordinary care to check 
upon the qualifications of this nominee. 

On the record of the hearings, which 
is the record upon which as a committee 
member I have to indicate my position, 
I find no evidence to justify denying 
consent to the President’s nomination. 

Serious objections have been raised to 
Mr. Meriwether’s nomination on at ieast 
two grounds. The first objection is that 
as an exponent of segregation in Ala- 
bama he would not vote to administer 
the Export-Import Bank, or the loans 
of the Export-Import Bank, in line with 
US. policy prohibiting segregation in 
Federal institutions and agencies and 
encouraging development of countries in 
the nonwhite areas of the world. The 
second objection is that his politica] as- 
sociations with certain extremist, anti- 
Negro, anti-Semitic, and anti-Catholic 
persons disqualify him from considera- 
tion for this important post. 

On the first point, I think it must be 
said Mr. Meriwether acquitted himself 
with integrity in his testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. He did not deny or seek to 
gloss over his attitude on such questions 
as school integration in Alabama and in 
other Southern States. On this issue I 
must repeat that I disagree with him, 
and I am perfectly happy to refer the 
Senate to the record. 

At the same time, under strong ques- 
tioning by the senior Senator from New 
York he stated very emphatically that 
he would obey the laws and regulations 
of the Federal Government on nonseg- 
regation in Federal agencies and that he 
would not allow his decisions to be influ- 
enced by integration questions in other 
countries which may seek assistance 
from the Export-Import Bank. 

Indeed, his statement on noninter- 
ference in domestic questions in coun- 
tries seeking loans from the Export- 
Import Bank is exemplary. 

On the question of Mr. Meriwether’s 
political associations, it must be said, 
regrettably, that the attempt to disqual- 
ify him on these grounds approaches 
accusations of guilt by association. I 
cannot agree with or condone such a 
position. I react against it when it is 
used against people who share my re- 
ligious background or my political back- 
ground, and I react against it when it 
is used against those who have a different 
background from my own. 

On the issue of Admiral Crommelin, 
it has not been demonstrated in any 
way that Mr. Meriwether was asso- 
ciated with him during or after the ad- 
miral made anti-Semitic remarks, 
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It has not been demonstrated that 
Mr. Meriwether had a close association 
with Mr. Shelton, the alleged head of 
the Alabama Ku Klux Klan. 

In addition, there is no evidence that 
Mr. Meriwether is or ever was a mem- 
ber of the Klan. 

There have been other allegations rel- 
ative to Mr. Meriwether’s previous ac- 
tivities or experience. No proof was 
submitted to support these allegations, 
and consequently very little weight can 
be attached to them. 

I was as aware as anyone else in the 
country, and as any Member of the 
Senate, from the moment the President 
indicated his intention to nominate Mr. 
Meriwether, that this would be a con- 
troversial nomination. I was aware of 
and read very carefully every word 
which was written to substantiate the 
allegations. I expected that as a result 
of the days and weeks of this kind of 
open discussion, frank discussion, and 
blunt discussion, the members of the 
committee would be given a full case 
not only by those who supported the 
nomination, but also by those who op- 
posed it. 

I refer my colleagues of the Senate to 
the statement in the report of the hear- 
ings that nobody asked to be heard 
against the nomination of Mr. Meri- 
wether. Oh, we received anonymous 
documents of one kind or another, call- 
ing our attention to accusations made 
in the public press, but not a scrap of 
evidence was adduced in the committee 
by anyone to support these accusations, 
in my judgment. 

I can only make up my mind on the 
same basis on which I should like others 
to make up their minds about me. I wish 
to be fair. I wish to be factual. I wish 
to be objective. I am not going to make 
a decision on the basis of anything else 
but the facts and the evidence as pre- 
sented to us. 

I repeat, I do not regard this as a 
strong nomination or a strong appoint- 
ment. I think there are other men who 
might have been selected. I am sure 
there are other men who could have been 
selected who would be able to fill the post 
more effectively and more adequately. 
But I find nothing in the record of the 
hearings to justify opposition to the ap- 
pointment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] to recommit to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Charles M. Meriwether to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUSH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 
If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 
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Mr. PELL (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from. Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JORDAN], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Washington 
{[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTHERS], 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEy] and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartnuy], 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BLAKLEY] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
ProutTy] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is detained on official busi- 
ness, and his pair has been previously 
announced. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPe- 
HART] is also detained on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 66, as follows: 


[Ex. No. 2] 

YEAS—18 
Carroll Javits Proxmire 
Case, N.J Keating Scott 
Clark Lausche Smith, Maine 
Cotton Miller Wiley 
Dworshak Morse Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Neuberger Young, Ohio 

NAYS—66 
Allott Eastland Mansfield 
Anderson Ellender McClellan 
Bartlett Engle McGee 
Beall Ervin McNamara 
Bennett Fong Metcalf 
Bible Fulbright Moss 
Boggs Gore Mundt 
Bridges Hart Muskie 
Burdick Hartke Pastore 
Butler Hayden Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickey Russell 
Cannon Hill Schoeppel 
Carlson Holland Smith, Mass. 
Case, 8. Dak Hruska Sparkman 
Chavez Humphrey Stennis 
Church Jackson Symington 
Cooper Johnston Talmadge 
Curtis Kefauver Thurmond 
Dirksen Kerr Williams, Del. 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Yarborough 
Douglas Long, La. Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—16 
Aiken Kuchel Pell 
Blakley Long, Mo. Prouty 
ush Magnuson Saltonstall 

Capehart McCarthy Smathers 
Goldwater Monroney 
Jordan Morton 


So Mr. Javits’ motion was rejected. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
TO VOTE AT 2 P.M. TOMORROW 
ON NOMINATION OF CHARLES M. 
MERIWETHER TO BE A DIRECTOR 
OF THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with the distinguished 
minority leader, and I have also dis- 
cussed the matter with various mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and other Senators who are 
interested in the proposal. With their 
consent, I ask unanimous consent that 
at 2 o’clock tomorrow, March 8, the 
Senate proceed to vote on the nomina- 
tion of Charles M. Meriwether to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I gather from the 
Senator’s statement that there will be 
no other votes and no other business, 
aside from discussion, for the rest of the 
day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. Any Senator who wishes to 
go home may do so. 





ADDITIONAL WASTE IN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
last week I submitted to the Senate 
evidence of waste in the Army and Navy 
under the present antique and dis- 
jointed organization of the Department 
of Defense. 

Today, I present evidence of compa- 
rable waste in the Air Force. 

I have here several reports; the first 
is a study of the cost of excess proficiency 
fiying. 

Proficiency flying is defined by the De- 
fense Department as flying by rated 
personnel “primarily to maintain basic 
flying skills while serving in assign- 
ments where such skills would not nor- 
mally be maintained in the perform- 
ance of assigned duties.” 

Of the approximate 72,000 rated offi- 
cers in the Air Force, 27,000 have been 
judged as being either excess to the 
requirement for flying officers, or in as- 
signments which do not require current 
flying skills. 

But the Air Force provides proficiency 
flying for these 27,000 officers, and in 
so doing will spend $183 million in this 
fiscal year, alone. Unless this situation 
is corrected, obviously corresponding 
amounts will be wasted in subsequent 
years. 

Of this $183 million, $112 million goes 
to pay for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the aircraft employed; the re- 
maining $71 million is for unnecessary 
flight pay. 
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There are additional costs, not so 


readily measurable. These include di- 
version of officers’ time from primary 
duties, acquisition and maintenance of 
ground support equipment, and the 
countless administrative duties incident 
to maintaining aircraft individual flying 
records and arranging flight schedules. 

Actually, if rated personnel acknowl- 
edged by the Air Force to be excess to 
requirements were not required to fly, 
hundreds of millions of dollars could be 
saved over a comparatively short period; 
and this saving could be more than 
doubled if flying requirements for rated 
personnel were established only when 
they were in positions where mainte- 
nance of current flying proficiency is a 
requisite for effective performance. 

Rated officers who increase their in- 
comes through proficiency flying func- 
tion in budget, motion pictures, food 
service, fuel supply, and electronic data 
processing departments and as lawyers, 
dentists, mathematicians, physicists, 
chemists, auditors, and chaplains. 

Most of the officers filling these posi- 
tions are specialists, trained in nonflying 
fields, without any need for maintaining 
current flying proficiency in order to 
perform in their fields of specialization. 

Many officers receiving flying pay have 
not actually flown planes themselves for 
years. In such cases, subordinates do 
the flying while the officer in question 
works or rests in the back of the plane. 

At a time when an increasing per- 
centage of the strategic and tactical mis- 
sions of the Air Force calls for proficiency 
in jet aircraft, or in the new field of mis- 
siles, it is noted that over 40 percent of 
the total hours flown for proficiency 
flying last year was in C-47 World War II 
cargo-type aircraft. 

The Air Force also maintains a prac- 
tice of “familiarization” flying. This 
practice adds further unnecessary ex- 
pense, enabling some 1,200 officers, who 
are pending retirement or separation, to 
qualify for flight pay by flying 4 hours 
per month. 

Another report which I have here re- 
views Air Force practices and procedures 
in procuring ground communication 
electronic equipment. 

This study shows a lack of effective 
program control, and little semblance of 
accurate determination of valid require- 
ments for this type of equipment. 

Procedures were found to be inade- 
quate for controlling and terminating 
excess procurement. 

Field reporting of inventory was found 
unreliable. 

During the conduct of its review, the 
General Accounting Office reported a 
number of excesses on the contracts; and 
as a result the Air Force canceled large 
orders for unneeded equipment. 

In a third study, substantial waste of 
funds was found because of inefficient 
award of defense contracts on a non- 
competitive basis. 

All of us know ‘there are conditions 
where procurement by advertised bidding 
is either impractical or inappropriate; 
and, therefore, the Congress has author- 
ized the military departments to place 
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contracts through negotiation, under 
specified circumstances. 

But it was found that insufficient care 
is frequently taken in such negotiations. 

In one study it was found that reason- 
able prices were not negotiated; and as 
a result the taxpayer lost many millions 
of dollars—$17 million on but 14 cases 
examined. 

In other cases where prices were nego- 
tiated without proper consideration of 
available information, selling prices of 
$58,700,000 exceeded costs by $13,- 
800,000—about 30 percent. 

It is all too clear that uniform stand- 
ards, plus centralized procurement policy 
control, would result in the saving of 
billions of dollars. 

The three reports presented today are 
but samples or illustrations which re- 
veal but a small part of the nonsub- 
merged portion of the iceberg of operat- 
ing waste characteristic of the func- 
tioning of the Department of Defense. 

Nevertheless, we have not yet looked 
at, or spoken of, the place where the 
greatest amount of waste is to be found; 
namely, in the duplication of weapons 
systems. 

These examples are not presented as 
a reflection on any individual or service. 
They have simply translated into dollars 
and cents the inevitable waste and mis- 
management which result when an or- 
ganization is rooted in the traditions of 
the prenuclear space age. 

Again I congratulate the Comptroller 
General and his staff for their construc- 
tive contribution to good government, 
through the exposure of all this unnec- 
essary waste. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Missouri knows, I am 
chairman of the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations. That appropria- 
tion amounts, yearly, to $41 billion, 
amounting to $11 billion more than the 
cost of the rest of Government. When 
the Senator from Missouri enunciates 
his remarks, I know he is addressing 
himself to a subject about which he 
knows something. I am positive of that. 
I could tell him of many instances of 
waste. I call to his attention in par- 
ticular the matter of retired generals 
and retired admirals working in civilian 
capacities in the Pentagon. I do not 
think that should be. If they are re- 
tired, why should they be employed in 
the same department as civilians? 

I understand what the Senator is driv- 
ing at, and I appreciate his statement. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, first 
I congratulate the Senator from Mis- 
souri for his statement this afternoon 
on what is a continuing source of waste 
in the Air Force. We all know of the 
ability with which the Senator from 
Missouri served as Secretary of the Air 
Force. It so happens that about 10 years 
ago I criticized the widespread practice 
of ground officers being passengers in 
airplanes for a few hours a month and 
then being paid flight pay. At that time 
there was some promise of administra- 
tive reform. 
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I think the Senator from New Mexico 
has performed a great public service in 
making his statement. The wastes in 
this item alone, I am sure, run into the 
tens of millions of dollars each year in 
the form of pay to chaplains, dentists, 
doctors, and others. I believe doctors 
get a double bonus. They get a bonus 
as doctors, and then they get a bonus 
as aviators. Supply officers, who are 
really not aviators, have, nevertheless, 
been getting flight pay. 

This is a matter which needs to be 
taken care of, and the Senator from Mis- 
souri has performed a great public 
service. 

I am also delighted he has called at- 
tention to the abuses in the case of nego- 
tiated contracts and has called for a 
larger degree of competitive bidding. 
The facts are that during the year 1959, 
as I remember, 86 percent of the dollar 
volume of contracts in the Defense De- 
partment were let under negotiated bid- 
ding, not competitive bidding. The 
Comptroller General, who, I think, is 
one of the great public servants of all 
time, as was his predecessor, Lindsey 
Warren, has filed report after report 
pointing out the abuses. 

I am happy to say that, in response to 
conversation, the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara, invited a group of us, 
including Representative McCormack, 
Representative Curtis, and Representa- 
tive HEBerT, to meet last week, and 
showed a great degree of cooperation 
and said it was the intention of the De- 
fense Department markedly to reduce 
the percentage of negotiated contracts 
and, therefore, to increase the percent- 
age of competitively bid contracts; and 
he gave evidence of so intending. But, 
Mr. President, prodding from the legis- 
lative branch is always helpful in over- 
coming insertia on the part of the bu- 
reaucracy. 

This testimony, coming from one 
known for his knowledge of Air Force 
matters, as well as a defender of that 
branch of the service, as some others of 
us are defenders of other branches of 
the service, is extremely helpful; and I 
want to congratulate the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am sure the 
Senator from Illinois knows there is no 
one from whom I would appreciate more 
receiving those observations about the 
few remarks I have made. The reports 
issued by the Comptroller General, to 
which the Senator has referred, have 
been very valuable, and I share with the 
Senator the high respect he has for the 
ability of this official. The reports show 
clearly that in the Air Force, Army, and 
Navy, we are wasting many hundreds of 
millions of dollars because of the current 
organization in the Pentagon. The 
greatest savings, I am convinced, are to 
be found through the elimination of 
duplication in weapons systems, because 
the duplication incident to letting each 
service try to put itself in a position to 
handle future trouble by itself has cost 
the taxpayer and is costing the taxpayer 
many billions of dollars. I thank the 
able Senator from Illinois for his com- 
ments. 


+h 
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DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR JO- 
SEPH R. GRUNDY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
grieved to report to the Senate that over 
the last weekend there died, at the age 
of 98, the Honorable Joseph Richard 
Grundy, a former Member of the Senate 
and avery distinguished Pennsylvanian, 
a man full of years and honor. I say 
on behalf of myself and the members 
of the delegation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Pennsylvania that we 
mourn the passing of a most distin- 
guished figure in Pennsylvania life, in 
its industry, and in its political affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point an article on Mr. Grundy’s death. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JosEpH Grunpy Dres In Nassau—50-YEAR 
Power in GOP Was 98 


Former U.S. Senator Joseph Ridgway 
Grundy, a leading power in the State and 
national Republican Party for more than 
five decades, died yesterday in Nassau in 
the Bahamas. 

He died quietly at 3:30 p.m. after a 2- 
week illness which confined him to bed in 
his winter home. He had been there since 
December 1. 

Since retirement from active politics in the 
late 1940’s, the Senator, who was 98 and a 
bachelor, spent his time at Nassau, Ocean 
City, N.J., and in Bristol Township. 


SERVICES MONDAY 


His body will be flown back today for 
services at noon Monday at the Grundy 
family home, Walnut Grove Farm, on 
Neshaminy Creek. Burial will be private. 

Senator Grundy, a Bristol industrialist 
whose estate is estimated at more than $10 
million, was the founder and first president 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

This is the organization that brought him 
national prominence as a congressional lob- 
byist. 

Once in the national eye, his name became 
linked with old guard Republicanism which 
some politicians and political scientists of- 
ten call “Grundyism.” 

FOUGHT FOR HIGH TARIFFS 

His fight was constantly for high tariffs 
and low taxes which, he said, were next to 
religion with him. 

He bitterly opposed James H. Duff’s can- 
didacy for U.S. Senate in 1948. Duff won 
and Grundy decided to leave the active scene. 

However, he always had a keen interest in 
politics and. candidates. 

Until his recent illness, he was never in 
poor health, his doctors said, although at 
times he would enter hospitals for physical 
checkups and rests. The doctors said he had 
amazing stamina. 

The Senator showed this kind of stamina 
all through his life, especially as the tough- 
minded political boss of the Grundy machine 
which controlled Pennsylvania politics for 
years. 

TRAINED IN POLITICS BY FATHER 


Senator Grundy’s career in Pennsylvania 
politics began, like his business career, at 
the ground level. 

He was trained in practical politics by his 
father, sitting in whenever the elder Grundy 
held conferences with the Republican leaders 
of his day. 

His careful and practical approach found 
a parallel in his day-to-day work in the 
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woolen business. After a year in college he 
went to work first in the sorting room and 
then on through the mill until he knew every 
facet of the intricate manufacturing process. 


LIFELONG HIGH TARIFF MAN 


It was no accident that the two careers 
converged in a lifelong belief in the impor- 
tance of American business and in the high 
protective tariff. 

Nor was it an accident that in both lines 
of endeavor, he worked with earnestness, 
caution, a soft voice which could take on 
a firm edge, and with a clear sense of de- 
cision. 

He was a meticulous dresser and his man- 
ners matched his attire. Mostly he wore 
dark business suits with white or striped 
shirts and collars to match. For years he 
wore high-topped, buttoned shoes. He was 
slightly above middle height and stocky, with 
a round, pink-cheeked face and a thatch of 
white hair neatly parted on the left side. 


SOFT VOICE AND TWINKLING EYE 


He greeted people in a soft voice and with 
@ warm twinkle in his blue eyes—eyes that 
were sharply aware behind his white metal- 
rimmed glasses. 

To his associates he was “Senator” or “Mr. 
Grundy” and at times in the political world 
he was called “Uncle Joe.” 

Senator Grundy never married. He made 
his home in a mansion on the Delaware 
River front in Bristol with a sister, Miss Mar- 
garet R. Grundy, who died February 1, 1952, 
at the age of 86. 

He was born in Camden, N.J., on January 
13, 1863, the son of William H. and Mary 
Lamb Grundy. 

He attended the public schools in Phila- 
delphia and then entered Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Immediately on leaving college he 
went into the worsted mills at Bristol to 
learn the business. 

In 1887 he was admitted to partnership, 
and in time he bought out the interests of 
the partners, changing the firm’s name in 
1920 from Grundy Brothers & Co. to Grundy 
& Co. Inc., with himself as president. 


BUILDUP IN POLITICS 


But long before that, from his start at the 
precinct level, he had built himself up in Re- 
publican politics in Bucks County until he 
was looked on as a power there and by de- 
grees a power in Pennsylvania. 

His political activities were not directed 
toward office seeking, however. At almost 
any time over a period of 30 years he could 
have had any office within the gift of the 
voters of his county. But the only post he 
ever held was that of councilman from the 
second ward of Bristol. He was a member 
for 45 years and rarely missed a meeting; 
he had to give it up when he was appointed 
to the Senate. 


ONLY ONE REVOLT IN COUNTY 


Until the incoming of Democratic voters 
in later years, the only serious revolt that 
threatened him in Bucks County came in 
1927, when he sponsored a movement to 
supplant the old volunteer fire department 
in Bristol with a part-paid department. The 
volunteers resented this, and as an outgrowth 
of the row the Grundy ticket was opposed 
in the September primary. Only one coun- 
cil seat was lost by the Grundy faction. 

From the period around 1910, on down the 
years, his political influence spread gradual- 
ly and with accumulating power beyond the 
confines of Bucks County. 

He operated quietly, but leader after lead- 
er in various of the 67 counties became 
known as “Grundy men.” His voice swayed 
elections for mayor and other offices in Phila- 
delphia, and for members of the legislature 
and Governor as well. In time Republicans 
in many other States were listening to his 
forthright espousal of the high tariff. 
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ORGANIZED MANUFACTURERS 


A spearhead of his political power was 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Not long after the turn of the century a 
strong movement grew up to tax the manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania. To fight this, Mr. 
Grundy organized the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Association. He became its first 
president. 

He remained in this office until 1930, when 
he went to the U.S. Senate. At that time 
he gave up the presidency and became chair- 
man of the board, retiring finally from that 
post and from the PMA in any official ca- 
pacity in 1947. By that time the reins were 
firmly in the hands of the late G. Mason 
Owlett as president. Owlett was a former 
Republican leader of the State senate and a 
national committeeman, a post he held until 
his death in January 1957. 


WAS CLOSE TO PENROSE 


As the Grundy influence grew in national 
politics he found himself drawn close to 
Pennsylvania’s U.S. Senator Boies Penrose. 
Out of this association came Mr. Grundy’s 
first visible entrance into the national po- 
litical arena. 

He and Penrose worked hand in hand in 
the strategy—including the historic “‘smoke- 
filled room” operation—that resulted in the 
election in 1920 of Warren G. Harding as 
President. 

That year the Pennsylvania delegation 
to the Republican National Convention was 
uninstructed—as it has been in many a 
Presidential year—but the delegates agreed 
to support their “favorite son,” Gov. William 
S. Sproul. Philadelphia’s Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore was to deliver the nomination speech 
for Sproul. 


WOOD-LOWDEN DEADLOCK 


A 3-day deadlock between Gen. Leonard 
Wood and Gov. Frank S. Lowden, of Illinois, 
deevioped with California’s Senator Hiram 
W. Johnson also in the play. 

In the heat of this, friction between Mr. 
Grundy and U.S. Senator William E. Crow, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania delegation, 
burst into flame. 

They stood face-to-face, and the mild 
Quaker Grundy defied and denounced Sen- 
ator Crow. He demanded that the delega- 
tion desert Sproul and go over to another 
candidate. It was a forerunner of the pre- 
dicament often faced by Pennsylvania’s vote- 
laden delegation to the GOP’s national con- 
ventions. 

The upshot was the famous “smoke-filled” 
pow-pow and the decision to concentrate 
on Warren G. Harding. The decision was 
made in Chicago’s Blackstone Hotel, still 
the scene of similar if less dramatic occa- 
sions. In 1920 Mr. Grundy was one of the 
conferees. 


MISSED ONLY TWO CONVENTIONS 


It has been noted—as it was then—that 
Bucks County’s Grundy had been a delegate 
to the 1896 national convention that nomi- 
nated William McKinley. He was on hand 
at every convention thereafter with the 
exception of the ones in 1940 and 1952. 

After 1920, only a half dozen years went 
by—years of politicking and lobbying for 
high tariffs and low taxes on industry—be- 
fore Mr. Grundy was in the national lime- 
light again. 

This came in 1926, when Philadelphia’s 
boss, William 8S. Vare, was elected to the 
U.S. Senate after a violent Republican pri- 
mary contest with George Wharton Pepper, 
the latter supported by the Grundy faction. 
Mr. Grundy also had supported John 5S. 
Fisher for the governorship of Pennsylvania, 
Fisher was elected. 

The Senate refused to seat Vare because 
of alleged excessive expenses in the primary. 
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Governor Fisher then appointed Mr. Grundy 
to serve out Vare’s unexpired term. 


DEFEATED IN BID FOR FULL TERM 


But running for election to a full term, he 
was defeated in the G.O.P. primary of 1930 
by the late James J. Davis, then Secretary 
of Labor in President Hoover’s Cabinet. 
Davis had the support of the Vare organiza- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Senator Grundy followed the sun in his 
last years by spending winters in Nassau 
at his estate “Jacaranda,” and his summers 
at Ocean City, N.J., where he had a house on 
St. James Place. 

Between winter and summer, he always 
spent some time at his mansion overlooking 
the Delaware at 610 Radcliffe Street, in 
Bristol. 

He was once the publisher of the old 
Bristol Courier. He also became a president 
of Farmer’s National Bank and the Bristol 
Trust Co. before its merger with Fidelity- 
Philadelphia. 


HIS ORGANIZATIONS 


Besides his local industrial and financial 
activities, Senator Grundy was a director of 
the Bucks County Historical Society, a mem- 
ber of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Baronial Order of Magna 
Charta. 

His membership at the Union League was 
as long as his political past. He was also 
a member of the Philadelphia Country Club 
more than 50 years. 

The Senator’s closest survivor is a second 
cousin, Mrs. James H. Emack, of Merion. 





SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SOVIET SUBJUGATION OF RUMANIA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, yesterday 
was the 16th anniversary of the brutal 
subjugation of Rumania by the Soviet 
Union. I was reminded of this anni- 
versary by a letter I received from Mi- 
hail Farcasanu, president of the League 
of Free Romanians. 

In my judgment, this letter contains 
many sound observations about the So- 
viet stooge governments of Eastern Eu- 
rope and the policy that ought to be 
followed with respect to them. 

The plight of the good people of Ru- 
mania is indistinguishable from that of 
the freedom-loving people of the other 
captive nations. No good conscience in 
the free world will rest easy until our 
enslaved Rumanian brothers are free. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter with personal references deleted, to 
which I have referred, be printed at this 
point in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE LEAGUE OF FREE ROMANIANS, 
New York, N.Y., March 2, 1961. 
Hon. THomas J. Dopp, 
U.S. Senator from Connecticut. 

Dear SENATOR: We will be deeply grateful 
if you could mention in the Senate the sad 
anniversary, the 6th of March, of 16 years 
since Rumania has been subjugated by the 
Soviet Union. We believe that beside the 
wide humanitarian interest, there is a more 
immediate concern in not forgetting the fact 
of enslavement and its consequences. As 
grave as the nuclear preoccupation may be, 
it should not obscure the issue of freedom, 
in which lies ultimately the solution for 
a peaceful world. 

The imposing in Rumania through military 
force of a Soviet stooge government on 
March 6, 1945, in the wake of Allied co- 
operation and pledges of democratic pro- 
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cedures, is part of the same system, which 
after disrupting Europe and Asia, is now 
busy undermining and disrupting Latin 
America and Africa. The pledges proclaimed 
at Yalta for the freedom of Eastern Europe 
have been flagrantly violated. The same 
pledges undertaken through the United Na- 
tions Charter have been less obviously but 
also continuously infringed. As a mavier of 
fact, one can say that the story of the 
United Nations is, in the main, a sequence 
of the more or less successful Russian in- 
fringements of the principles of the charter. 
What has been the attitude of the West 
during this period? 

Looking back, the expansion of Soviet 
power in Rumania, Germany, and the other 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe, has 
been possible because of Western political 
weakness and final acquiescence in every 
Russian aggressive move or demand. 

This acquiescence in the subjugation of 
Rumania and the other east European 
countries, has not been dictated by any 
imperious necessity; but ultimately by the 
ever present wishful illusion that in placat- 
ing the Russians by ceding to their demands, 
a foundation will be laid for a true under- 
standing and peace assured. Everything 
that has happened since 1945 has shown 
the utter fallacy of such a view, but un- 
fortunately this same fallacy seems to still 
motivate certain actions of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

In the case of Rumania, after recognizing 
the Communist puppet government, in 1947 
the United States signed a peace treaty with 
it and brought it into the United Nations 
in 1955. The United States has recently 
even concluded a cultural agreement with 
this non-representative government. De- 
spite such American endorsements the Com- 
munist puppet regime in Bucharest is fol- 
lowing its Soviet preestablished course of 
action. It performs every Soviet directive, 
votes in the United Nations on Soviet orders, 
works through their diplomatic corps, espe- 
cially in Latin America and Europe, for 
Soviet subversive objectives. In Rumania 
the same ruthless political persecution and 
suppression of freedom and human rights 
continues as in former years. 

The only effect of a policy of recognition 
and collaboration with stooge governments, 
is to help entrench Communist domination 
in the countries themselves, thus furthering 
Moscow’s plans. If this were the aim of the 
U.S. Government, well and good, but 
if it is not, then it is high time to 
revise the tenor of the present policy to- 
ward Soviet stooge governments. Western 
pampering of the Soviet puppets and help- 
ing them to gain international respectabil- 
ity, have encouraged the Russians to in- 
crease their demands and threats. Nothing 
would help to restrain Russia in her ex- 
panding aggressive drive as much as re- 
versing the present policy, by divesting the 
Soviet pawns of their undeserved aura of 
independent governments. Treated openly 
and on all occasions as the unrepresentative, 
Moscow dominated regimes they are, their 
usefulness for the Russian world power poli- 
tics would largely diminish. Moreover, their 
ensuing loss of prestige inside the sub- 
jugated countries themselves would create 
new problems for the Kremlin. We believe 
that such a course would be of more benefit 
to the United States than any amity pro- 
grams with Communist governments. 

We warmly thank you for anything you 
can say on this sad occasion in support of 
the oppressed Rumanian people and their 
legitimate aspirations for liberty and na- 
tional independence. 

I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
MIHmAIL FARCASANU, 
President. 
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ACTIVITIES OF OFFICE OF SALINE 
WATER 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
March 1, the Secretary of the Interior 
submitted a report to the Senate on the 
activities of the Office of Saline Water. 

This is pursuant to the requirements 
of Public Law 448 of the 82d Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1961. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Saline Water Act 
of 1952 (Public Law 448, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
as amended) requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to make reports to the President 
and the Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session. Inasmuch as the operations 
of the Department of the Interior during the 
year 1960 were carried out under the direc- 
tion of the previous administration, I have 
asked the staff of the Office of Saline Water 
to summarize the activities of that Office for 
purposes of this report. 


“STAFF REPORT—SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR 
1960 OFFICE OF SALINE WATER 


“The activities of the Office are carried out 
under three divisions: Research, Processes 
Development, and Demonstration. The 
demonstration plant construction program 
is authorized by Public Law 85-883. 

“The Office of Saline Water has continued 
its efforts to stimulate interest in the devel- 
opment of low-cost saline water conversion 
processes among private research and indus- 
trial firms. Meetings have been held with 
representatives of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Department of Defense, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, National 
Science Foundation, Department of State, 
International Cooperation Administration, 
and the United Nations Special Fund. With- 
in the Department of the Interior, active 
assistance is received from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Bureau of Mines, and Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

“The American Chemical Society requested 
the Office of Saline Water to sponsor jointly 
with them an annual symposium on saline 
water conversion. The first of this series was 
held during March of 1960 with approxi- 
mately 300 scientists and engineers in attend- 
ance. In December of 1960 the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, in cooperation 
with the Office of Saline Water, sponsored a 
similar symposium. Members of the staff 
also participated in a number of other 
scientific or professional meetings. 

“The fundamental research activities car- 
ried out by the Division of Research have 
produced good and useful results and new 
knowledge has been developed which has 
led to new or improved conversion processes. 
Twenty-two fundamental and applied re- 
search investigations were supported during 
the past year. Those investigations ranged 
from theoretical studies on behavior of ions 
in aqueous solutions, through studies of po- 
tential processes or phenomena for convert- 
ing saline water up to the operation of 
laboratory prototypes. In order to assure 
continued progress toward the low-cost goals 
of the program, greater emphasis must be 
placed on fundamental research to develop 
successful solutions to many difficult tech- 
nological problems. Further research can 
provide the knowledge to substantially im- 
prove existing processes and also holds 
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promise of developing entirely new methods 
which may permit the attainment of a major 
breakthrough. 

“The research data obtained from the lab- 
oratory investigations of Division of Re- 
search are translated into bench-scale equip- 
ment, and complete pilot plants to obtain 
applied research data by the Division of 
Processes Development. In this division, 38 
research and development contracts were ac- 
tive during the past year. 

“Saline water conversion has advanced to 
include a number of different processes. 
Major groups are: (1) Distillation with the 
use of fuels; (2) solar-heat distillation; (3) 
membrane processes; (4) separation by freez- 
ing; and (5) other chemical, electrical, or 
physical conversion methods. There are a 
number of different processes in each major 
group. 

“In general, the distillation processes are 
the most advanced today because they have 
been under development for a much longer 
period of time than other methods. Pilot 
equipment is being operated on sea water 
to develop methods of scale control—a major 
problem in all distillation cycles. Laboratory 
development of several different distillation 
processes is underway. Solar distillation 
pilot units are being operated to determine 
ways of reducing capital costs. Research 
and development work is being carried out 
at the Bureau of Reclamation Laboratories 
in Denver, Colo., on electrodialysis. During 
the past year a major part of the develop- 
ment effort has been on freezing processes. 
This new approach to the economical con- 
version of saline water to fresh has only 
recently reached the pilot plant stage of 
development. A 15,000-gallon-per-day pilot 
plant using one type of freezing process is 
now operating on sea water at Wrightsville 
Beach, N.C. A 35,000-gallon-per day pilot 
plant to further develop another type of 
freezing process is nearing completion at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

“In accordance with the timetable estab- 
lished by the Congress, five processes and 
sites have been selected for the demon- 
stration plant program. Three of the plants 
were designed and construction contracts 
have been awarded. The design of the 
fourth plant has been started and a con- 
tract for the design of the fifth plant will 
be negotiated early in 1961. 

“Based on the Office of Saline Water cost 
estimating procedure, it is estimated that 
the three plants now under construction 
will produce fresh water at approximately 
$1 per thousand gallons. Plants now being 
constructed utilize the most promising of 
the presertly known processes. However, 
the size of the plants now being erected are 
not large enough to adequately demonstrate 
the full economic potentials of the selected 
processes. 

“In order to gainfully utilize the tech- 
nology now being developed in the demon- 
stration plant program, large scale plants 
should now be designed and built to pro- 
duce fresh water from the sea. Engineering 
projections indica*e that the product water 
from such plants may cost less than 50 
cents per thousand gallons. The design of 
additional demonstration plants would be 
based on variations of existing processes and 
new processes still under development. 
This should be carried forward as a coop- 
erative endeavor with States and munici- 
palities that now face severe or impending 
water problems. 

“Under present legislation, the Office of 
Saline Water is authorized to conduct a re- 
search program only through fiscal year 
1963. If the Congress approves the present 
modest budget request of $1,755,000 for re- 
search and development work, the remain- 
ing umnappropriated balance of the $10 
million authorization approved by the Con- 
gress In 1956 will be only $702,000. Unless 
new legislation is approved by the Congress, 
the research and development program will, 
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of necessity, be sharply curtailed during the 
next fiscal year and then expire at the end 
of that year. 

“Legislation to enlarge and extend the 
authorization of the Office of Saline Water is 
being studied by the Department. Basic 
and applied research on saline water con- 
version cannot be completed in the foresee- 
able future and large production plants are 
necessary to gain necessary operating experi- 
ence. In a program as crucial as the devel- 
opment of low-cost demineralization of 
water promises to become, there will always 
be a necessity for continued improvements 
on existing processes. With each passing 
year the program will undoubtedly become 
increasingly important to the future well- 
being of the Nation and the world. It seems 
only prudent, therefore, to seek an indefinite 
extension of the program and a fiscal au- 
thorization to allow an increase in appropri- 
ations comparable with emerging water 
problems. 

“More detailed information is contained 
in the ‘Saline Water Conversion Report for 
1960’ of the Office of Saline Water.” 

Comprehensive surveys are now underway 
to determine the specific requirements of an 
adequate program. However, it is readily 
apparent that this important program 
should be continued on an expanded basis. 
As soon as these studies are completed, we 
will provide the Congress with our recom- 
mendations and detailed justification for a 
dynamic program. 

With warm regards, Iam, 

Faithfully yours, 
Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is the 
intention of the leadership that tomor- 
row the Senate immediately go into ex- 
ecutive session, so that all Senators who 
wish to speak on the Meriwether nomi- 
nation will have the opportunity to do 
so. 
Should there be a lapse before 2 
o’clock, the Senate can go into legislative 
matters, so that other matters can be 
taken care of as in the morning hour. 





THE UDALL PUBLIC LAND FREEZE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
March 2 the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. EncLte] included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an Interior De- 
partment press release and a letter from 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall. The Udall letter is in reply to an 
earlier communication sent to him by 
Senators Gorpon ALLOTT, HENRY Dwor- 
SHAK, BARRY GOLDWATER, and myself. 

So that the Recorp will be complete, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Feb- 
ruary 14 letter and the March 3 letter 
of the four Senators be included in the 
Recorp following my remarks. ‘Those 
Senators who may believe that Congress 
still has a role to play in public land 
matters may find them of some interest. 
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The Secretary of Interior’s public 
lands freeze has the effect of creating a 
vast 180 million acre wilderness area in 
the Western United States for the next 
18 months. This was done without con- 
gressional approval. Moreover, it was 
done without either notice or public 
hearings. If it is “unfortunate” to “im- 
mediately criticize” such unprecedented 
action, then I can only conclude that 
Congress has totally abdicated its re- 
sponsibility over our public lands and 
that we now have a Government by 
Executive order. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: We vigorously pro- 
test the recent Interior Department order 
dated February 14 which locks up 180 mil- 
lion acres of public domain land. This order 
is hasty and ill-advised, and will be ex- 
tremely detrimental to all Western States. 
In effect, it establishes a “no new starts” 
policy in public land development for the 
next 18 months. 

Your recent press release on this matter 
indicates that this freeze for 18 months is 
invoked against all of the Western States 
except Alaska. With one stroke of your 
pen, you have unilaterally suspended a major 
portion of the public land laws enacted by 
the U.S. Congress. All future applications 
submitted by individuals for public lands 
have thus been rendered null and void, in 
at least the following instances: homesteads, 
desert entries, public sales (including sec- 
ond proviso sales), small tracts, private rec- 
reation, and private applications for public 
purposes. 

This unprecedented step was taken with- 
out any notice; there were no hearings. In 
fact, none of the procedural safeguards sup- 
posedly embraced in the concept of due 
process of law was observed. Our constitu- 
ents, who are vitally concerned with admin- 
istration of the public domain, were con- 
spicuously ignored. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that Congress shall control the pub- 
lic lands. Your unilateral executive edict 
not only skirts around the Constitution, 
but it also circumvents the expressed will of 
Congress. No bills were submitted by your 
Department requesting authority from the 
Congress to suspend existing law. 

Moreover, your order places an 18-month 
freeze on growth in major areas of the West 
which are greatly dependent on the public 
domain. It disrupts the orderly development 
of our public lands and will create a colos- 
sal 18-month backlog of public land applica- 
tions. It discriminates against the West 
and may well contribute to the creation of 
“depressed areas” all over the western 
United States. 

The reason given for this drastic action is 
that the freeze will bar the activities of 
certain “unethical promoters.” Where a 
scalpel was clearly prescribed to cure this 
troublesome malady, you have used a guil- 
lotine. Such radical meat-ax surgery on the 
Western States is uncalled for when specific 
remedies are readily available. 

The act of June 28, 1934, known as the 
Taylor Grazing Act, section 7, states: 

“Provided that upon the application of 
any applicant qualified to make entry, selec- 
tion of location, under the public land laws, 
filed in the land office of the proper district, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall cause any 
tract to be classified, and such application, 
if allowed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
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shall entitle the applicant to a preference 
right to enter selection.” 

The preamble of this act says: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to promote the highest use of the pub- 
lic lands and pending its final disposal.” 

In view of these congressional mandates, 
we request a more clear definition of your 
authority. 

Your release indicated that unethical lo- 
cators have abused the privilege of filing for 
lands. This is true in three States, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona. Positive action 
was taken by the past administration to cor- 
rect these practices. Portions of southern 
California were withdrawn by decisions where 
classification indicated the lands were not 
suitable, but this was after classification, not 
before. The problem in Nevada has been 
compounded by the Pittman Act, of which 
you are aware, and the fact that nonresi- 
dents of that State may apply for desert 
entries. Legislation to modify this was pro- 
posed by the previous administration, but 
Congress took no action. 

Private exchanges of land to improve the 
land pattern ‘and to bloc up classifying lands 
are needed. Separate allotments and range 
adjudications require these exchanges. Will 
these be delayed for another 18 months under 
this freeze? Exchanges are necessary in many 
instances to provide access to public lands for 
hunting, fishing, picnic areas, and other 
recreational needs. Are these necessary ac- 
tions to be held in a deep freeze until Sep- 
tember 1, 1962? 

Two bills which would have permitted 
sales of land, whether isolated or not, if 
properly classified for sale at the fair market 
value to cities, counties, and States, and 
that purchase of these at not less than fair 
market value to individuals would have freed 
much of the present backlog of land cases. 
These bills, introduced by Representative 
ASPINALL and Senator Murray, were studied 
in committ2e hearings; but the House Com- 
riittee, of which you were a member, took 
no action. Furthermore, several bills were 
introduced in the last session and similar 
proposals have been proposed in this session 
which have to do with congressional approval 
for withdrawals exceeding 5,000 acres of 
unreserved public land. Your recent action 
of withdrawing public lands seems incon- 
sistent to these proposals to say the least. 

If it is the intent of the administration to 
nct allow filing applications for public lands 
by other than States and local communities 
as stated in President Kennedy’s special 
message on ratural resources, the question 
arises why not consolidate the Bureau of 
Land Management with some other agency. 
Other agencies have graziers, foresters, min- 
eral examiners, soil programs, engineers and 
otners to manage their lands. 

Your records indicate that in many States 
the Federal Government is by far the largest 
landowner. For example, the Federal Gov- 
ernment now owns and manages 86 percent 
of the State of Nevada, 69 percent of the 
State of Utah, 65 percent of Idaho, 51 per- 
cent of Oregon, 48 percent of Wyoming, 45 
percent of Arizona, 46 percent of California, 
86 percent of Colorado, and 35 percent of 
New Mexico, to mention a few. The Bureau 
of Land Management manages over 17 mil- 
lion acres in California, 15.5 million acres in 
Oregon, 47 million acres in Nevada, 24 mil- 
lion acres in Utah, 12 million acres in Idaho, 
13 million acres in Arizona, 14 million acres 
in New Mexico, 8 million acres in Colorado, 
and 6.5 million acres in Montana. 

The Bureau of Land Management is the 
one agency of the Government that is re- 
quired to make public lands available after 
classification and now you propose to freeze 
these lands for 18 months. It is true there 
is a backlog, but comparing the number of 
applications filed with the backlog the per- 
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centage is no greater now than it has been 
in the past. The percentage of backlog in 
land cases is no greater than those in mineral 
cases, yet mineral leasing is proceeding. 

So that we may have full information on 
the full implications of this order, we request 
that you furnish to us the number of land 
applications filed by individuals in each 
category for each of the Western States, by 
each month during the past 5 years. This, 
of course, does not include Alaska. We also 
request the number of land cases which were 
closed, and the number which were patented. 
We also would like the number of cases on 
appeal both in the Director’s office of the 
Bureau of Land Management and your office 
as of January 1, 1961. 

We, as Western Senators vitally interested 
in the continued growth of the West, hereby 
request that you reconsider and amend your 
order of February 14, so the people of those 
States who are most concerned in this matter 
at least may be given an opportunity to be 
heard. 

We assure you that we stand ready to 
cooperate with your Department on any land 
program that is in the best public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 
HENRY DworsHAkK. 
Barry GOLDWATER. 
GorDON ALLOTT. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We received your let- 
ter of February 28, today with regard to the 
18-month moratorium on private land ap- 
plications which was the subject of our 
letter to you of February 23, 1961. Neither 
the statements issued at your press confer- 
ence nor those in your letter answer the 
question of your authority to withdraw pub- 
lic lands, subject to the land laws, from all 
types of entry prior to classification. Your 
letter states you have been advised by your 
solicitor that you can suspend the privilege 
of submitting applications prior to classifi- 
cations within the general powers of the 
Secretary. We request specific citations for 
this authority. 

In spite of the statement you made “that 
we exhibit severe misunderstanding of the 
background giving rise to this action,” we 
are familiar with the so-called Engle study, 
the Moss study, and the Hoffman reports 
concerning land speculators. We do not con- 
done speculation in public land transac- 
tions, but we fail to agree with you that the 
backlog of cases and the activities in a few 
States of a few land speculators necessitates 
such broad action as you took on February 
14, 1961. 

We assume you were familiar with H.R. 
4060 introduced by Chairman ASPINALL of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee on February 9, 1961, which says in 
part: 

“That, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, no withdrawal of public lands 
from settlement, location, sale or entry, and 
no reservation of such lands for any public 
purpose and no secondary withdrawal or 
reservation of lands theretofore withdrawn 
or reserved.” 

“And no renewal or extension of any such 
withdrawal, reservation, exclusion, or permit 
which is now or shall hereafter be proposed 
by any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment shall be effective until the expiration 
of 60 calendar days from the date on which 
the head of the department or agency having 
administrative jurisdiction over the lands 
proposed to be affected thereby shall have 
notified the Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the nature and scope of 
the proposal or of his concurrence therein.” 
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No such prior notice was given to the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and no notice was given the public. The 
action you took on February 14, was unusual 
and hasty inasmuch as Congress did not have 
an opportunity to even consider the Aspinall 
bill by that time. We feel strongly an oppor- 
tunity should have been given for public 
hearings on a matter of such importance. 
You froze applications on approximately 180 
million acres of public lands without either 
notice or hearings. 

You issued a policy statement on the 
same data as the press release which an- 
nounced the moratorium on individual land 
application for 18 months. The policy an- 
nouncement said that the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management “will institute 
procedures” to carry out the announced 
policies. We have seen no announcement 
of such procedures and except for a general- 
ized statement that a few land exchanges 
might be considered, the implication was 
that all other land applications by indi- 
viduals would be frozen until September 1, 
1962. 

We want a further explanation whether 
the safeguards on private land exchanges 
set up by former Secretary Seaton are to 
be abandoned or whether the requirements 
for exchanges will be further tightened. At 
your press conference on February 26, you 
stated that Mr. Seaton’s anti-speculation 
order on private exchanges was being abro- 
gated and that you and your Department 
were ready to go ahead. This does not seem 
consistent with the impression gained from 
your original announcement. We are 
pleased that our letter has had the effect 
of altering your thinking on land exchanges. 

Inasmuch as we are vitally concerned 
with the processing of existing applications 
for private exchanges and if former Secre- 
tary Seaton’s safeguards are to be scrapped, 
we will appreciate a week-by-week report of 
every land exchange consumated by the 
Bureau of Land Management in your 
Department. 

In the same press conference in answer to 
@ question, you indicated that you were 
making a new announcement which rounded 
out the original announcement. This was 
to the effect that the States of California, 
Nevada, and Arizona were in worse shape 
in terms of backlogs than other public 
land States, and you now feel that in some 
of the Western States where the activities 
haven’t been so heavy you may lift the 
moratorium. We are pleased that our letter 
may have the effect of substantially modify- 
ing your original announcement. 

We want to assure you again that if legis- 
lation affecting the public lands is intro- 
duced and if we consider such legislation to 
be in the best public interest, we will be glad 
to cooperate with your Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 
GORDON ALLOTT. 
BarRky GOLDWATER. 
Henry DworsHak. 





SUMMER RECESS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I rise to 
comment on a concurrent resolution 
which I am about to send to the desk, 
which involves the sense of the Senate 
in taking a summer recess to coincide 
with the school year. 

The point of the resolution is to try 
to bring the work of the Senate in step 
with the rigidity of the schedule that 
Members with children must adhere to. 
As it stands now, the Senate, at ieast in 
the years since World War II, has gen- 
erally been in session 9 or 10 months. 
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until September or October. To Sen- 
ators with children it means that they 
are denied an opportunity to vacation 
with their families. It means that when 
a Senator is freed from the business of 
the Senate, free to go back to his State, 
his children are confined in Washington 
because of the school schedule. 

The whole purpose of the concurrent 
resolution is to try to bring the two into 
cadence, into step. 

We know that Congress was once regu- 
lated in this respect by the Constitution 
before the adoption of the so-called 
lame duck amendment in the 1930’s. 
Congress met in December of each year. 
Sometimes the session ran into the early 
summer, and in alternate years Con- 
gress was compelled to adjourn on the 
fourth of March. However, the lame 
duck amendment brings Congress into 
session in January of each year. I sus- 
pect that the development of air con- 
ditioning and the international compli- 
cations which have surrounded us from 
time to time have caused the Senate in 
particular, and the House on most occa- 
sions, to stay in session longer and long- 
er each year. The consequence is that 
the family life of some Members of both 
Houses of Congress, as well as of staff 
members of both Representatives and 
Senators, has been largely disrupted in 
the process. 

In the resolution we propose no change 
in the length of time the Senate or the 
House would be in session. We only 
attempt to change the time in which we 
would be in recess. 

We would still meet for 9 or 10 months, 
if the times seemed to require it, but we 
would meet at times which would coin- 
cide with the needs of our families. 

Mr. President, I submit the concurrent 
resolution. Sharing in the sponsorship 
of the resolution are some 30 Senators. 
I ask that the resolution lie at the desk 
for a week, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table of Senate and House 
adjournment dates since World War II 
be printed immediately following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Congressional Directory, 86th Cong., 1st sess. 


Congress | Ses- | Dateofbegin-| Date ofad- | Length 
sion ning journment | in days 

80th... _- 1} Jan. 3,1947!) Dec. 19, 1947 351 
2} Jan. 6,1948 | Dec. 31,1948 361 

a 1} Jan. 3,1949 | Oct. 19,1949 290 
2} Jan. 3,19502) Jan. 2,1951 365 

ce dieckca 1| Jan. 3,1951 | Oct. 20,1951 291 
2) Jan. 8,1952| July 7, 1952 182 

an 1| Jan. 3,1953 | Aug. 3, 1953 213 
2} Jan. 6,1954%) Dec. 2, 1954 331 

Sea....... 1| Jan. 65,1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 210 
2| Jan. 2,1956 | July 27,1956 207 

85th. .... 1}; Jan. 3,1957 | Aug. 30, 1957 239 
2{| Jan. 7,1958 | Aug. 24, 1958 230 

86th. ...- 1} Jan. 7,1959 | Sept. 14, 1959 |..._.._. 
2| Jan. 6,1960 | Sept. 1, 1960 j_--..... 


1 There was a recess in this session from Sunday, July 
27, 1947, to Monday, Nov. 17, 1947. 

2 The House was in recess in this session from Thurs- 
day, Apr. 6, 1950, to Tuesday, Apr. 18, 1950, and both 
the Senate and the House were in recess from Saturday, 
Sept. 23, 1950, to Monday, Nov. 27, 1950. 

3 The House was in recess in this session from Thurs- 
day, Apr. 15, 1954, to Monday, Apr. 26, 1954, and ad- 
journed sine die Aug. 20, 1954. The Senate was in 
recess in this session from Friday, Aug. 20, 1954, to 
Monday, Nov. 8, 1954; from Thursday, Nov. 18, 1954, 
to Monday, Nov. 29, 1954, and adjourned sine die 
Dec. 2, 1954. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wyom- 
ing yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
commend the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming for offering the reso- 
lution. It seems to me, after only 5 
years as a Member of Congress, that the 
quality of the work of Congress during 
the summer months, when families are 
divided after a long session, generally 
without any break, deteriorates to some 
degree. I should think that the quality 
of our work would be improved if we 
placed our institution on a more orderly, 
more efficient, and more businesslike 
basis. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I cannot let this op- 
portunity pass without carrying out 
the instructions of Mrs. Muskie. She in- 
sists that I convey to the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming our gratitude for 
this constructive idea. 

Mr. McGEE. I assure the Senator 
from Maine that we have had an expres- 
sion of gratitude from almost every Sen- 
ate wife; but the lines of communication 
are not always the best, apparently, be- 
tween some of the wives and husbands, 
otherwise there would be more names on 
the list of cosponsors. However, Mrs. 
Muskie has been one of the more ardent 
supporters of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator has 414 
additional votes from the Muskie family. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 16) to establish a date for adjourn- 
ment of Congress, submitted by Mr. 
McGee (for himself and Senators AN- 
DERSON, BurpDICcK, CASE of South Dakota, 
ENGLE, FONG, GRUENING, HART, HICKEy, 
JACKSON, KUCHEL, McCARTHy, MORSE, 
Moss, CHURCH, MUSKIE, HARTKE, WIL- 
LIAMS Of New Jersey, METCALF, BIBLE, 
CLARK, Younc of Ohio, Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, PROXMIRE, Dopp, KEFAUVER, BART- 
LETT, and HUMPHREY), was received and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That (a) ex- 
cept in time of war, the two Houses shall 
recess on the thirtieth day of June, or the 
next preceding day of session in each year 
and shall stand in recess at least until 12 
o’clock meridian of the first Tuesday in Oc- 
tober or the third day (Sundays excepted) 
after Members are notified to reassemble in 
accordance with subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion. 

(b) The consent of the respective Houses 
is hereby given to a recess of the other for 
the period specified in subsection (a). 

(c) The President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall immediately notify the Members of the 
Senate and the House, respectively, to re- 
assemble whenever in their opinion legisla- 
tive expediency shall warrant it or when- 
ever the majority leader or the minority 
leader of the Senate and the majority leader 
or the minority leader of the House, acting 
jointly, file a written request with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House that the Congress reassemble for the 
consideration of legislation. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK 
STATE HIGHEST SINCE 1949 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, New York Labor Commission- 
er Martin P. Catherwood announced the 
New York State unemployment figures 
for mid-January of this year. His fig- 
ures showed unemployment in New York 
State to be 7.3 percent of the total labor 
force. 

This is the highest level of unemploy- 
ment since the postwar recession of 
1949. There are a total of 557,231 New 
Yorkers presently out of work. This isa 
serious and pressing situation, both in 
terms of the economy of our State and 
in terms of the grave human problems 
of affected workers and their families. 
I cannot imagine anything more frus- 
trating than desiring work and not being 
able to obtain it. This is what we should 
be worried about; not about figures and 
statistics, but about men and women 
and their jobs. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
things that the Federal Government can 
and should do to stimulate our economy 
and help reduce unemployment through- 
out the Nation. In essence, what we are 
looking for right now are economic fire- 
crackers. We need programs that will 
make our economy snap up and move 
faster. We do not need dynamite or 
a nuclear explosion. Within the context 
of a free competitive economy, we must 
seek to promote accelerated production 
and economic growth, while at the same 
time preserving the fundamental form 
and structure of our national economy. 

I want to discuss today two of the eco- 
nomic firecrackers which are of the 
highest priority and are of the greatest 
immediate interest. Both have received 
considerable congressional attention 
and can and should be acted on and put 
into effect in the very near future. 

First, I hope that in the next few days 
Congress will enact legislation to extend 
the period for which the unemployed 
workers are eligible for unemployment 
benefits. Frankly, I think we should es- 
tablish a Federal program similar to 
that just enacted by New York State, 
whereby whenever unemployment is se- 
rious, additional unemployment cover- 
age automatically goes into effect. 
Governor Rockefeller’s program specifi- 
cally provides that when the number of 
unemployed, who have exhausted their 
benefits within a 13-week period, ex- 
ceeds 1 percent of the labor force covered 
by unemployment insurance, then the 
period of eligibility for unemployment 
benefits automatically increases. 

This “trigger point’ insures that addi- 
tional coverage will be available as soon 
as economic conditions become severe 
enough to warrant it. There would be 
no delay as a result of hesitancy in ob- 
taining the necessary legislative or ex- 
ecutive action. 

Also, Mr. President, it is of vital im- 
portance that the full Senate gets down 
to work this week on constructive area 
redevelopment measures to help unem- 
ployed Americans and to deal with con- 
ditions in serious pockets of joblessness 
throughout the land. 

I believe that if the majority in Con- 
gress had been slightly more accommo- 
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dating last year, we would have a pro- 

in effect right now. What the 
country needed was a program last 
August—not a politicai issue last Novem- 


ber. 

One of the major roadblocks at the 
moment seems to be a substantial dif- 
ference of opinion as to what agency 
should have jurisdiction over this legisla- 
tion. Mr. President, I hope this is not 
a bad omen. 

To my way of thinking, the most 
sensitive and important issue with which 
we must deal in acting upon area re- 
development legislation is the need to 
avoid the pirating of industries from 
one area to another. It would be unwise 
and, in fact, wasteful to enact legislation 
which simply provided for the shuffling 
of existing jobs from one area to an- 
other. What we must be concerned 
about above all is creating new jobs. 

There are several areas of substantial 
unemployment in New York State, many 
of which would presently qualify under 
the several area redevelopment bills 
pending before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. They are: Buf- 
falo, Utica, Rome, Amsterdam, Auburn, 
Elmira, Gloversville, Ogdensburg, Mas- 
sena, Malone. 

Fortunately, there are also areas in 
New York in which employment is pres- 
ently high and in which economic con- 
ditions are favorable. Thus, New York 
State has a special interest in seeing to 
it that adequate safeguards are set up 
to prevent the pirating of industries 
from these New York communities which 
are now healthy. The definitions of elig- 
ible industries in any area redevelop- 
ment bill enacted by the Congress must 
receive our full and vigorous scrutiny. 

These are by no means the only steps 
we can take. There are a number of 
pending proposals which can and must 
receive congressional attention in the 
months ahead. 

The two steps I have discussed are es- 
sential in that they would immediately 
bring some measure of relief to those in 
need, add spending power to our econ- 
omy, and provide some long-range hope 
for pockets of serious joblessness 
throughout the Nation. 

In addition, we must continue to ac- 
celerate and expand existing Federal 
programs on a temporary basis, where 
such expansion would provide additional 
job opportunities. Much has already 
been done in this respect at the Federal 
level and in my own State of New York. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
about the situation now building up in 
New York State. It is a simple matter. 
We need more jobs—both new jobs and 
jobs in industries now operating at sub- 
normal production levels. I have seen 
this situation develop and become in- 
creasingly more pressing in recent 
months. I have supported and will con- 
tinue to support measures to deal with 
it in an effective and responsible man- 
ner. 





NEED FOR ECONOMIC REFORM OF 
DEPRECIATION TAX POLICIES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the ur- 
gent need for economic reform of our 
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depreciation tax policies was empha- 
sized in a letter which I received last 
week from Mr. William E. Zabel, Jr., 
president of the Lithographers & Print- 
ers National Association, Inc. 

Mr. Zabel, whose organization repre- 
sents an industry employing over 300,000 
people and some 28,000. companies, not 
including newspapers, points out that 
existing inadequate depreciation allow- 
ances prevent and hamper the replace- 
ment of wornout and technologically 
obsolescent machinery in the printing 
industry. 

Mr. Zabel writes: 

We are especially handicapped by the long 
periods of time over which we are required 
to write off the costs of heavy equipment. 
A classic example is a printing press in- 
stalled in 1935 at a cost of $34,000. To re- 
place it in 1958, 23 years later, an invest- 
ment of $128,000 was required. 

Even conceding that the replacement was 
technologically improved, and more produc- 
tive than the old one, the cost of the new 
press was four times the old—an obvious 
hardship on the taxpayer. 


As sponsor of legislation directed at 
modernizing our current depreciation 
tax policies, I am especially interested 
in Mr. Zabel’s views and in the graphic 
example he supplies concerning re- 
placement costs in the printing indus- 
try. As we know, the printing industry 
is only one of many which are seriously 
hampered by existing depreciation laws. 
Mr. Zabel’s example can be applied 
throughout the economy, to every 
American business caught between ris- 
ing replacement costs and static, un- 
realistic tax policies. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 8, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 7, 1961: 


The following-named persons to the of- 
fices indicated: 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Edward R. Murrow, of New York, to be 
Director of the US. Information Agency. 
Donald M. Wilson, of New Jersey, to be 
Deputy Director of the US. Information 
Agency. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Paul Rand Dixon, of Tennessee, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner for the unex- 
pired term of 7 years from September 26, 
1960. 

UnITep Narions 


Mrs. Gladys A. Tillett, of North Carolina, 
to be the representative of the United 
States of America on the Commission on the 
Status of Women of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Lee Loevinger, of Minnesota, to be an As- 
sistant Attorney General vice Robert A. 
Bicks, resigned. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 7, 1961: 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to be U.S. 
Governor of the International Monetary 
Fund for a term of 5 years; U.S. Governor 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for a term of 5 years; 
and a Governor of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank for a term of 5 years and 
until his successor has been appointed. 

George W. Ball, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be U.S. Alternate Governor of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, for a term of 
5 years; U.S. Alternate Governor of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development for a term of 5 years; and an 
Alternate Governor of the Inter-American 
Development Bank for a term of 5 years and 
until his successor has been appointed. 

CIvIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 

Frank Burton Ellis, of Louisiana, to be 
Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

In THE Navy 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the 
grade indicated subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

LINE 

To be rear admirals 
Leonard S. Bailey William C. Hughes 
Robert H. Barnum Thomas J. Killian 
Harry R. Canaday Eric C. Lambart 
Ralph G. Coburn, Jr. William M. McCloy 
Robert W. Copeland Leslie L. Reid 
James D. Hardy Carl E. Watson 
Harry H. Hess 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be rear admirals 


Donald E. Hale 
Hugh Warren 


SUPPLY CORPS 
To be rear admirals 
Edward J. Costello, Jr. 


Edgar H. Reeder 
Harold W. Torgerson 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be rear admirals 


Alton K. Fisher 
Samuel S. Wald 


In THE Atm ForRcE 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Air Force Reserve, to the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of chapter 35, 
title 10, of the United States Code and secs. 
8373 and 8376, title 10, of the United States 
Code, as amended by Public Law 559, 86th 
Congress: 

To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. William P. Farnsworth AO922626 
(brigadier general, Air Force Reserve), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard L. Meiling AO3708424 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. John H. Foster AOQ284572, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. McCoy, Jr. AO310412, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Jay G. Brown AO289764, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Jess Larson AOi90462, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Ramsay D. Potts, Jr. AO431039, 
Air Force Reserve. 


To be brigadier generals 
Brig. Gen. Andrew B. Cannon A0O383870 
(colonel, Air Force Reserve), U.S. Air Force. 
Col. William R. Lovelace AO337848, Air 
Force Reserve. 
Col. Benjamin W. Fridge AO365107, Air 
Force Reserve. 
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Col. Nicholas E. Allen AO373452, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. John W. Richardson AO290829, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Robert W. Smart AOi178629, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Thomas H. King AO919798, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Joseph T. Benedict AO317956, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col, Wilbur A. Smith AO230815, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Howard W. Cannon A0O383170, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Alexander B. Andrews AO900076, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. William C. Lewis, Jr. AO944440, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col, John I. Lerom AO532225, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Russell F. Gustke AO659814, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Edward J. Haseltine, AO287957, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Asa W. Candler AO341742, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Roger L. Zeller AO659439, Air Force 
Reserve. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, to the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of chapter 
835, title 10, of the United States Code: 

To be major generals 

Lt. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll 23161A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Richard T. Coiner, Jr. 619A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Troup Miller, Jr. 559A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. William T. Thurman 1034A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), US. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John D. Stevenson 1320A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Henry R. Spicer 1487A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Wendell W. Bowman 596A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), US. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Harold C. Donnelly 647A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Arno H. Luehman 1080A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Stanley J. Donovan 1089A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Dolf E. Muehleisen 1144A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Charles M. McCorkle 1224A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), US. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Lloyd P. Hopwood 1261A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Don O. Darrow 1270A (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Victor R. Haugen 1292A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Edwin B. Broadhurst 1350A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Charles B. Westover 1351A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), US. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Ben I. Funk 1500A (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Marvin C. Demler 1550A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. William E. Eubank, Jr. 1741A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 
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To be brigadier generals 


Maj. Gen. William C. Kingsbury 923A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Frank P. Corbin, Jr. 929A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William J, Bell 930A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Jermain F. Rodenhauser 933A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen, Allen W. Rigsby 943A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Gill 2071A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William L. Rogers 1060A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. George B. Dany 1061A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Wise 1083A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Albert T. Wilson, Jr. 1086A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John W. White 1087A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas J, Gent, Jr. 1130A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Cecil E. Combs 1203A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Dwight O. Monteith 1205A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Conrad F. Necrason 1246A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Charles B. Root 1258A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Homer A. Boushey 1269A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Chester W. Cecil 1298A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Augustus M. Minton 1301A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Jack N. Donohew 1319A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Nils O. Ohman 1321A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Taylor 3d 1347A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Curtis R. Low 1349A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Henry G. Thorne, Jr. 1514A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. William B. Keese 1531A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Avelin P. Tacon, Jr. 1566A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Delmar E. Wilson 1587A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John W. Carpenter 3d 1647A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James B. Knapp 1668A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Jack G. Merrell 1687A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Marvin L. McNickle 1721A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James C. McGehee 1746A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Arthur C. Agan, Jr. 1759A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Paul S. Emrick 1801A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Moore 1804A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James E. Roberts 1846A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Horace M. Wade 1872A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Austin J. Russell 1980A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. Warren 1987A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Francis C. Gideon 1993A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Theodore R. Milton 2026A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. James W. Wilson 1711A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. L. Render Braswell 19065A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert S. Brua 19063A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. Aubrey L. Jennings 19073A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force, Medical), U.s. 
Air Force. 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the U.S. Air Force, under 
the provisions of chapter 839, title 10, of 
the United States Code: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Richard L. Bohannon 190674, 
Regular Air Force, Medical. 

Brig. Gen. Clifford H. Rees 630A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William J. Bell 930A (colonel), 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Allen W. Rigsby 943A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Gill 2071A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John M. Breit 1016A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William L. Rogers 1060A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Wise 1083A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. L. Render Braswell 19065A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force, Medical), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Cecil E. Combs 1203A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Nils O. Ohman 1321A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Avelin P. Tacon, Jr., 1566A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Delmar E. Wilson 1587A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John W. Carpenter III 1647A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James B. Knapp 1668A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert E. Greer 1672A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John B. Bestic 1682A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Jack G. Merrell 1687A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Perry M. Hoisington II 1694A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Marvin L. McNickle 1721A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Paul S. Emrick 1801A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Moore 1804A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force) , U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Austin J. Russell 1980A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. Warren 1987A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Francis C. Gideon 1998A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Theodore R. Milton 2026A (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Stewart S. Maxey 913A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John M. Hutchison 1079A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John R. McGraw 19123A, Regular Air 
Force, Medical. 

Col. Willis F. Chapman 1121A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Jack E. Thomas 1187A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Wilbur W. Aring 1265A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Douglas E. Williams 1285A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Boyd Hubbard, Jr. 1290A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Linscott A. Hall 1342A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Jack A. Gibbs 1384A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Baskin R. Lawrence, Jr. 1515A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Murray A. Bywater 1586A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John H. Chick 1607A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Kenneth R. Powell 1614A, Regular Air 
Force. 
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Col. Kyle L. Riddle 1617A, Regular Air 


Force. 
Col. William S. Rader 1636A, Regular Air 


Force. 

Col. Thomas B. Whitehouse 1677A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. George M. Higginson 1686A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William T. Smith 1689A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Robert R. Rowland 1806A, Regular Air 


Force. 

Col. James W. Chapman, Jr. 1810A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. David M. Jones 1811A, Regular Air 


Force. 

Col. John T. Fitzwater 1827A, Regular Air 

orce. 
FOOL Pinkham Smith 1859A, Regular Air 

rce. 
ahr he William W. Veal 1902A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Tarleton H. Watkins 1910A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Adriel N. Williams 1970A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Alvan C. Gillem II 2025A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Rollen H. Anthis 2053A, Regular Air 
Force. . 

Col. Horace A. Hanes 2600A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Paul W. Norton 2679A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Marion C. Smith 2751A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Arthur W. Kellond 1832A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. George H. Krieger 2953A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Oran O. Price 3563A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Benjamin G. Willis 8815A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Gerald F. Keeling 3827A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Fred J. Ascani 4036A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Gordon T. Gould, Jr. 4040A, Regular 
Air Force. 


Col. Lewis E, Lyle 4115A, Regular Air Force. 

Col. Harry J. Sands, Jr. 4145A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John W. O'Neill 4155A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Charles H. Roadman 3379A, Regular 
Air Force, Medical. 

Col. John H. Bell 4185A, Regular Air Force. 

Col. Arthur G. Salisbury 4224A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John A. Roberts 4380A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Donald E. Hillman 4885A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Abe J. Beck 5831A, Regular Air Force. 

The nominations beginning Edwards 
Abrams, Jr., to be major, and ending Earl 
E. Waugh, to be major, which nominations 
were received by the Senate on February 
20, 1961. 

The following nominations were reported 
favorably by Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, under author- 
ity given by the Senate on March 8, 1961, 
with the recommendation that the nomina- 
tions be confirmed: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
AMBASSADOR 
George F. Kennan, of New Jersey, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to Yu- 
goslavia. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Philip H. Coombs, of ‘Connecticut, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New York, to be 
deputy representative of the United States 
of America to the United Nations with the 
rank status of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
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Plenipotentiary, and a deputy representative 
of the United States of America in the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New York, to be 
@ representative of the United States of 
America to the 15th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, to 
be alternate representative of the United 
States of America to the 15th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

John Howard Morrow, of New Jersey, to 
be alternate representative of the United 
States of America to the 15th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

Charles P. Noyes, of New York, to be al- 
ternate representative of the United States 
of America to the 15th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, to be 
a representative of the United States of 
America on the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations. 


FEDERAL HOUSING COMMISSION 


Neal J. Hardy, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Federal Housing Commissioner. 





WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 

the Senate March 7, 1961: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Edward K. Mills, Jr., of New Jersey, to be 
a Federal Trade Commissioner for the un- 
expired term of 7 years from September 26, 
1956, which was sent to the Senate on 
January 10, 1961. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, Marcu 7, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 119: 165: Great peace have they 
who love Thy law. 

O Thou Lord God, omnipotent and 
omniscient, may our President, our 
Speaker, and all the Members of Con- 
gress, upon whom rest such heavy re- 
sponsibilities, accept the challenge to 
give their wisdom and strength to help 
heal the hurt and heartache of human- 
ity. 

We humbly confess that we are fre- 
quently frightened and frustrated when 
we think of the vast amount of physical 
power and energy which our modern 
world possesses and that we must choose 
between faith and fear, between courage 
and cowardice, between strength of 
character and weakness. 

May all the resources, which have 
been made known and placed at man’s 
disposal by research and discovery, never 
be used perversely but dedicated to Thy 
glory and to mankind’s highest welfare. 

Grant that men and nations may be 
blessed and endowed with those moral 
and spiritual controls and disciplines 
which will direct and channel all their 
power and energy to beneficent and 
peaceful purposes and ends. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 


Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 

The Speaker, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It is with regret that 
I submit to you my resignation from the 
Select Committee To Conduct a Study and 
Investigation of the Problems of Small Busi- 
ness. 

It was an honor and a privilege to serve 
on this committee, and I wish to comment 
that the Members with whom I served all 
worked hard to produce an outstanding rec- 
ord in the last session of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the resignation will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 46, 87th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee To Conduct 
Studies and Investigations of the Prob- 
lems of Small Business, the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. Harvey, to fill an ex- 
isting vacancy thereon. 


MarcH 2, 1961. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1961 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5188) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 2 hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow], and one- 
half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5188, with Mr. 
WILLIs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, there 
are some 75 items in title I of this bill 
and all the items in title II are for pay 
act costs. The bill covers practically 
every agency and department of the 
Government. The budget estimates 
were about $1,200 million. If our col- 
leagues will turn to the table in the 
back of the report it will give you the 
budget estimates and the committee 
action. 

There were substantial cuts made, per- 
haps a 35- or 40-percent reduction under 
the budget estimates. I do not think 
there is very much in here to give 
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any of us too much trouble. We bring to 
you just about as unanimous a report as 
is possible. As a matter of fact, I think 
there was only one reservation in the 
entire bill. 

So with that in mind, Mr. Chairman, 
may I say that all the committee mem- 
bers are here and we are all willing and 
will try to answer any questions pro- 
pounded tous. There is no occasion for 
me to take any further time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice this is the third 
deficiency appropriation bill dealing with 
the fiscal year 1960 and 1961. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr.GROSS. Does the gentleman an- 
ticipate that for this same fiscal year we 
will have another deficiency appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. My best guess is that 
there will be another. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. In other words, 
we are dealing with deficiencies in the 
appropriations made last year. I can 
understand a deficiency appropriation 
bill to take care of the salary increases 
that came along very late in the last 
session, but I wonder when we are going 
to cut down on this deficiency appro- 
priation business. 

Mr. THOMAS. We are certainly 
working at it, as the gentleman well 
knows. That is the reason many of 
these items were completely turned 
down and sent back to the regular com- 
mittees, but $650 million of this bill is 
for pay increases. The agencies have 
absorbed about $231 million of pay act 
costs. 

Mr. GROSS. $650 million in round 
figures. What is the total of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The budget estimates 
total $1.3 billion. The bill recom- 
mends $773.5 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Turning to page 3 of 
the bill, I wes hoping the gentlemen 
would spend just a little time, at least, 
justifying the appropriation under the 
title “Department of Defense—wMili- 
tary,” because I feel reasonably sure 
that that section of the bill is subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like the gentle- 
man to devote a little time to that. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is the picture. 
Involved in this item is about $263 mil- 
lion. At the tail end of the last session 
a change order came out issued by the 
Commander in Chief increasing the 
readiness of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force. 

World conditions certainly demanded 
the slight change. It directed the Navy 
to maintain a strength of about 6,000 
more personnel and the Army about 
2,509. The budget estimates include 
$175 million for Pay Act costs and the 
rest for pay and subsistence, travel and 
operation and maintenance to take care 
of this. So for the three services it is 
about $263 million. Now, getting back 
to the appropriation for 1961 in the 
regular military bill, under this perform- 
ance budget, which I do not like because 
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the Congress loses too much control over 
the purse strings, you have in three ac- 
counts for pay and subsistence—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and operation and 
maintenance—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, about $15,500 million. This bill 
has language, and that is what makes it 
subject to a point of order, dealing with 
funds not in this bill, but with funds 
heretofore appropriated. What we say 
is this: We give you practically every- 
thing you want except new money. We 
give you authority to make transfers 
from one of these accounts to the other, 
but not one dime of new money, because 
we think they ought to absorb the $263 
million that was put on after the Con- 
gress passed on the appropriation bill. 
It certainly was not any fault of the 
services. Does that answer the gentle- 
man’s question? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 


Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
Mr. GROSS. I would hope that the 


Committee on Appropriations and what- 
ever committees of the Congress have 
anything to do with the subject of travel 
expenses, and that is a part, I under- 
stand, of this appropriation, would go 
further than they have heretofore be- 
cause there are all kinds of abuses. We 
are finding out almost every day about 
all kinds of abuses of these travel allow- 
ances. Somebody is going to have to put 
the screws on this business or it is going 
to get completely out of hand. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the gentle- 
man’s observation is certainly timely 
and to the point. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Do I understand 
that the committee considered an ap- 
propriation in connection with the inter- 
American program of $500 million? 

Mr. THOMAS. No budget estimate 
Was considered. I will go one step fur- 
ther and say we were advised by the 
State Department and the other inter- 
ested people that they would not be 
ready to present their thinking and their 
estimates for another 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. MONAGAN. In other words, the 
committee will consider it at a later 
date. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Would these gen- 
tlemen give the thinking of the com- 
mittee on the appropriation for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund or for the failure 
to include an appropriation here? 

Mr. THOMAS. I can only speak for 
myself in that regard, and that is all 
I will attempt to do—the other members 
are here, but neither the subcommit- 
tee nor the full committee saw fit to go 
along with the request of the adminis- 
tration for the $150 million extra for 
the Development Loan Fund. You recall, 
last year the House and the other body 
finally agreed upon a reduction of $150 
million for the Development Loan Fund. 
The budget estimate was $700 million, 
and the figure signed into law was $550 
million. Subsequently, a deficiency 
came back to the committee with an 
item of $75 million restored by the other 
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body and that was turned down by the 
House too. So that is the history of it. 

Mr. MONAGAN. The committee 
feels that the funds available and in 
the pipeline, so to speak, are sufficient? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I want to inform the 
chairman of the committee, as I did 
last week, that I intend to offer an 
amendment when the time comes at 
line 6, page 6, of the bill to include an 
amount of $29 million for payments to 
federally impacted school areas in our 
country of which there are nearly 4,000 
throughout the country. This would 
only guarantee those school districts 
what we have said by law they are en- 
titled to. Under the appropriation for 
them so far they are being cut back 
15 percent. This will restore the 15 per- 
cent cut that Congress has said in the 
past is due them. This has happened 
almost every year for the past 10 years 
since this bill has been law. In every 
instance the Congress has gone along 
with these amendments that have been 
made on the floor. I would hope that 
the gentleman and his committee would 
give due consideration in the time be- 
tween now and the time the amendment 
is offered, and I would hope he would 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, may I yield the floor 
now to the gentleman from Ohio? 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Texas has consumed 11 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas has 
said, comes to the floor with practically 
unanimous agreement in the committee. 
I would assume that if every member of 
the subcommittee could have written a 
bill there would have been seven differ- 
ent bills. 

This shows a substantial reduction, 
but it should be pointed out that this is 
not a savings of the amount which is in- 
dicated here. The amount for the De- 
fense Department, which shows a reduc- 
tion on the record of $263 million is in 
fact a transfer of funds. It is true we 
are not appropriating any new funds for 
the Department, but we are giving the 
right of transfer, so I do not know 
whether we are going to save any money 
or not. There are other transfers. We 
have new posts in Africa. I think we 
are sending too many people there. Per- 
haps when the regular bill comes to the 
floor there will be an improvement. 

It is interesting to note the amount 
that has been absorbed by some of the 
agencies of the pay raises. Some 
branches did a good job; others not so 
good. It would seem to me that we can 
try to answer the questions which the 
membership may have on this bill, but it 
is generally an agreement in the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I note that under “Leg- 
islative Branch” authority is given to 
purchase furniture and furnishings for 
the extension of the Capitol project. I 
believe that amount is $20,000. Is that 
correct? I am reading from page 8 of 
the report but in the bill itself it is page 
37 under “House Office Buildings,’ where 
there is $20,000. 

Mr. BOW. Yes. 

Mr. PELLY. My question is, Is there 
open end authority in that particular 
amount? 

Mr. BOW. No, not beyond what is 
appropriated there. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How about the extension 
of the east front of the Capitol? 

Mr. BOW. That is what the gentle- 
man is talking about. That is the one 
where provision is made for furniture 
on the east front of the Capitol. 

Mr. GROSS. But I understood the 
gentleman to say this was for the House 
Office Building. 

Mr. BOW. There is no additional 
money appropriated. It is just giving 
authority for the purchase of furniture 
for the completion of the east front of 
the Capitol. This is not an appropria- 
tion of any additional funds. 

Mr. PELLY. If the gentleman will 
yield, as usual, the gentleman from Iowa 
is watching the figures. It should be 
“Furniture,” $10,750, rather than $20,000. 
The gentleman from Iowa is right. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask a few questions of the 
gentleman from Texas. How much is 
there in this bill, if anything, for the 
evacuation of people in the Congo and 
the airlifting of troops in the Congo? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think there 
is any earmarked as such for that 
purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. As such. Is there any- 
thing in the bill for that purpose? I 
would like to tie it down. 

Mr. THOMAS. The way it was pre- 
sented to us was on a general basis. 
Take the Army, the Army has an in- 
crease of 2,600 new soldiers, and the Air 
Force enters the picture in the trans- 
portation of these people for exercise, 
but I do not think there is anything in 
there on the basis of how many. 

Mr. GROSS. When does the gentle- 
man expect to get this bill—it is going 
to be a substantial one, is it not, for the 
support of U.N. forces in the Congo in 
all its phases? 

Mr. THOMAS. All I know is what I 
read in the paper. That is a United Na- 
tions item. That is not a problem I un- 
derstand for our resolution, but for the 
United Nations. : 

Mr. GROSS. Speaking of the United 
Nations, you have some money here di- 
rectly or indirectly for the United Na- 
tions, do you not? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think so. 

Mr. GROSS. For international con- 
tingencies. I understand it cost us a sub- 
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stantial amount of money when Khru- 
shchey made his appearance in New 
York and pounded a desk with his shoe. 

Mr. THOMAS. Ido not think there is 
any item in this bill for that particular 
matter. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there not money in 
this bill to take care of activities at the 
United Nations? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to say 
that there is not any money in this bill 
for the United Nations as such. There is 
an item of $100,000 for international 
conferences and contingencies. The 
amount originally requested of the com- 
mittee was $150,000. This sum of 
$100,000 is for the American represent- 
atives to the United Nations General 
Assembly and a required increase of the 
U.S. share of the Secretariat costs of 
GATT. 

Mr. GROSS. The Secretariat for 
GATT? Is that what the gentleman 
said? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas about the addi- 
tional employees for the State Depart- 
ment. They now have some 23,000. Did 
you give them the 367 they asked for? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think we cut them 
back about a third. 

Mr.GROSS. But you gave them some 
more. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Now this provision for 
the District of Columbia, I believe there 
was a request for $6 million, and you did 
not allow it. Is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I am somewhat in the 
dark as to the future of this request be- 
cause there was a piece in one of the 
Washington newspapers the other day, 
Saturday, I believe, March 4, which read 
as follows: 

Engineer Commissioner Frederick J. 
Clarke appealed directly yesterday to Rep- 
resentative ALBERT THOMAS, Democrat of 
Texas, to restore the agency money. Clarke 
said that THomas, whose subcommittee 
handled the District request, suggested that 
the Commissioners appeal to the Senate 
committee first. Clarke said that THomas 
assured him the authorization would be re- 
stored when the bill got back to the House. 


Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. If so I would be pleased 
to have the gentleman explain why the 
$6 million is not in the bill if he feels 
that way about it. 

Mr. THOMAS. All right; let me ex- 
plain the bill, let us go back to the bill. 
They asked $456,000 covering five di- 
visions of their government in addition 
to some round figures of $8 million for 
pay increases. 

We want them to use what funds 
they have of around $4 or $4.5 
million. They wanted an increase of $6 
million. Here was the position of the 
committee: The committee said “Go 
back to your regular committees and 
legislative committees. We will deny 
the $6 million and your new project, but 
here is the authority for you to spend 
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your Own money and pay your debt to 
the employees which is a pending debt.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr, Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. We heard not one 
word during the deliberations from our 
colleagues on the Legislative Committee, 
and the regular Appropriations Com- 
mittee; but the day after the committee 
finished and reported to the full com- 
mittee and the full committee had acted, 
we received a letter from our distin- 
guished colleague, chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee, who said there was 
one project he wished the committee 
would approve; namely, the $29,000 con- 
tract between the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, and Maryland. I hung up. 
The phone rang again and it was the 
engineering commissioner. He called 
and made the same request. I said “I 
have heard from the chairman, our col- 
league, the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. McMit.an], and we will go 
along with the request for the $29,000, 
but that is the only one. We suggest 
you get the other body to write it in the 
bill and we will try our best to adopt it 
in conference.” 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is not 
going to go to conference and accept 
the $6 million. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; the gentle- 
man is right. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have that 
clarification. 

Mr. THOMAS. $29,000 is all. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask 
someone on the committee about this 
$22,000 allowance to the State Depart- 
ment for liquor. When there was appro- 
priated last year nearly a million dollars 
for liquor, why do we now have to give 
them $22,000 more? 

Mr. ROONEY. I think most of us 
here in the House are quite familiar 
with the situation. This was a request 
for an additional $26,000 to cover new 
activities. It covers certain expenses in 
connection with opening of new diplo- 
matic posts in Africa. This is a moder- 
ate amount for entertainment, cere- 
monials, 4th of July celebrations and so 
forth, in connection with the new Afri- 
can posts. 

Mr. GROSS. We had one former Am- 
bassador to Rome who stated that they 
could serve lemonade on the 4th of July. 
Does the gentleman agree we could save 
the taxpayers some money by serving 
lemonade? 

Mr. ROONEY. In many parts of the 
world lemonade is far more expensive 
than scotch or bourbon. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether 
it is or is not. Has the gentleman had 
experience with it? 

Mr. ROONEY. I have had some ex- 
perience with lemonade, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I have forgotten now 
how many thousands of dollars this bill 
provides to furnish the offices in the east 
front of the Capitol. What was it? 
$20,000? 

Mr. PELLY. $12,000. 

Mr. GROSS. $12,000. Why not 
knock this out and save the money so 
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that we can furnish the offices in this 
hew addition to the Capitol that has 
cost $13 million to $15 million to extend 
32.5 feet? Why not save a little money 
here? At the proper time I intend to 
offer an amendment to cut the $22,000 
out of the bill, there already having been 
appropriated a million dollars for enter- 
tainment and representation allowances. 

Mr. ROONEY. The distinguished 
gentleman’s figures are incorrect. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. You cor- 
rect them. 

Mr. ROONEY. The Secretary of 
State testified before us this morning in 
regard to the Department of State reg- 
ular appropriations bill. The amount 
requested in the coming fiscal year for 
“Representation Allowances” is less than 
$1 million. The amount of the appro- 
priation for the item entitled “Rep- 
resentation Allowances” at the present 
time is $850,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and you go back to 
the appropriation bills of last year and 
you can add up a million dollars in vari- 
ous items for liquor and entertainment. 

That leads me to another thing. I 
wish the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Appropriations was on the 
House floor at this time, for I would like 
to suggest to him that he set forth the 
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appropriations for entertainment as line 
items. In the past spending for liquor 
has been lumped with other items in the 
Defense Department, and buried so deep 
it cannot be found. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, as has 
already been said, this bill carries ap- 
propriations amounting to a little more 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars, 
but it is a reduction of approximately 
half a billion dollars under the budget. 
The biggest item in the bill, the item 
that represents more than 50 percent 
of it, is made mandatory by reason of 
our having passed the pay raise bill last 
year which Members will recall the House 
passed over the President’s veto. The 
pay increase items in this bill add up to 
a total of $401 million out of the grand 
total of $773 million. 

Now, I think it is worthy of note, and 
this point was adverted to by the gentle- 
man from Ohio in his comments, that 
the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, from the White House right on 
down through various agencies and de- 
partments, did a fine job in absorbing 
substantial parts of the pay increase. 
Agency-wide the absorptions amounted 
to 26 percent of the total salary increase 
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voted by the Congress. On pages 578 
and 579 of the hearings Members wil] 
find an agency by agency compilation of 
the net savings or the amounts absorbed 
by the various executive departments of 
the Government. We do a lot of breast 
beating up here on the Hill about waste 
and lack of economy downtown, but if 
you will consult this table, you will see 
that the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment absorbed only 1 percent of 
the pay increase, which is 25 percent less 
than the average amount absorbed by 
the executive departments. And, if 
these substantial absorptions by execu- 
tive departments had not occurred, we 
would be here today appropriating three 
or four times as much money to take 
care of the pay increase as is included 
in the present bill. 

I intend to ask permission when the 
Committee rises and we return to the 
House to insert as a part of my remarks 
the tables set forth on pages 578 and 
579 which will disclose agency by agency 
absorptions. Some of the agencies did 
much better than others. A number 
of them absorbed 100 percent of the in- 
crease, including the White House, I 
might add. The lowest percentage ab- 
sorbed was by the legislative branch, 
which I have already said amounted to 
1 percent. 


Employment reduction, 1959 and 1960, and absorption of Pay Act costs, 1961 
(Nore.—Cols. 2 and 3 of this table compare actual euler s as of June 30 of each year with the June figures of an employment plan which showed the numbers that couki 
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Comment was made by the gentleman 
from Iowa about the item for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the denial on the 
part of the committee of the $6 million 
requested as a supplementary contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government. May I 
say to him and to the other Members 
who serve on the District of Columbia 
Committee and also on the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee that handles District 
of Columbia funds that I think we are 
going to have to revise our thinking 
about the way the District finances its 
operations. For example, it was brought 
out in our hearings that over the last few 
years $280 million worth of property 
has been taken off the District of Colum- 
bia tax rolls, and $81 million of that 
property came off within the last year. 
When the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment takes over the block east of the 
Old House Office Building, it will cost the 
District of Columbia in loss of revenue 
half a million dollars a year. 

Various nonprofit organizations 
throughout the country put up buildings 
in Washington, and their property re- 
mains off the tax rolls, yet the District 
of Columbia provides services for their 
occupants as well as for taxpaying or- 
ganizations. That sort of thing amounts 
to a substantial tax loss to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will my 
friend from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a singular fact, is 
it not, that you never hear a single 
squawk from the board of trade, or 
whatever it is called, in the District of 
Columbia, or the Commissioners when 
@ multimillion dollar building is to be 
put up? When the land is taken over 
for that purpose, I never hear them op- 
pose the construction of a single building 
in the District, whether it is needed or 
not. 

Mr. JONAS. I think that is correct, 
and if I were a member of the board of 
trade I would not object to the construc- 
tion of these buildings in the District of 
Columbia. I am not defending the situ- 
ation. Iam merely pointing out that the 
facts will show that substantial amounts 
of property year after year are taken off 
the tax rolls of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man; but the point is that they appar- 
ently want to have their cake and eat it, 
too. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, apropos 
of that, I intend to ask permission when 
the Committee rises to put into the Rrec- 
ORD as part of my remarks page 587 of 
the hearings which sets forth a compari- 
son between tax rates applicable in the 
District of Columbia and in Prince 
Georges County, Montgomery County, 
Arlington, Alexandria, Falls Church, and 
Fairfax. I have heard this subject dis- 
cussed for years. There is widespread 
differences of opinion as to whether 
those rates are higher than those in the 
Surrounding territory or lower. The 
table will disclose the facts. 

We asked the Commissioners to pre- 
pare this table just so the Members 
would have access to the comparable fig- 
ures so they might be able better to judge 
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for themselves whether the tax rates in 
the District of Columbia are fair, are 
comparable with those in the surround- 
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-ing areas or not. I make no comment 
on that point myself. The figures will 
speak for themselves. 


Scuepute A.—Tazx comparison of major taxes in the Washington metropolitan area for 
fiscal year 1961 (tax burden of a family of 4 owning a residence and a@ car) 


INCOME $5,000 








Personal property. -......----- 0 
8: 




















District of Columbia Maryland Virginia 
Taxes 
Proposed| Mont- Prince | Arling- | Alexan- Falls 
Current | by Com-| gomery | Georges ton dria Church | Fairfax 
missioners 
iii tat tide atchatm onbewe $38 $38 $39 $39 $47 7 7 $47 
Real property. ......-....-..- 170 170 205 186 176 145 173 163 
Personal property 0 0 0 0 30 25 20 26 
CRs 55s baw en civesiee dab 45 62 42 42 0 0 0 0 
DMD RROD ss 5 isis citctdadsioiebnind 22 22 15 15 20 17 ll 20 
et Ua 275 | 292 301 282 273 234 251 256 
INCOME $7,500 
DONE ccintinannmnynainl $94 $94 $114 | $114 $112 $112 $112 $112 
Fee GROTIEGY «none nccccsncens 189 189 228 207 195 161 192 182 
Personal property. .........-- 0 0 0 0 43 35 30 38 
inn uty cntinipitinicapisidin chien 63 88 63 63 0 0 0 0 
FE CE vaaninsntreiegcssniaismerwrinss 32 32 15 15 20 17 ll 20 
OB. ctadiesantngnscmas 378 403 420 399 370 325 345 352 
INCOME $10,000 

DG. sik sth tecinnceel edn $155 $155 $189 $189 $225 $225 $225 
Real property.........--.---- 253 253 304 276 260 214 256 242 
0 0 0 70 56 40 60 





Real property .................. 380 380 
Personal property ........--.- 0 0 
SR SRR oe te 118 168 
I aon eaientinuates 32 32 
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$339 $339 $475 $475 $475 $475 
456 414 390 321 384 363 
0 0 109 88 60 94 
126 126 0 0 0 0 
23 23 20 17 il 20 
944 902 994 901 930 952 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is it not true that the 
Commissioners have recommended very 
substantial tax increases for the coming 
year? 

Mr. JONAS. That is true. I under- 
stand that subject will be under discus- 
sion by the Legislative Commission in 
this session of the Congress. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
turn to page 8 of the bill, line 14, under 
the title “Civil Service Commission” 
there is an item of appropriation of 
$57,000 for “Investigation of US. citi- 
zens for employment by international 
organizations.” 

The question is this: Are we giving 
psychiatric examinations to people that 
we send overseas, and if so, is that work 
still being done by privately hired psy- 
chiatrists in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. JONAS. No, this item is to defray 
the cost of investigations by the Civil 
Service Commission of American citizens 
who seek employment in various inter- 


national organizations. If we do not do 
this and we do not clear them, I think 
the gentleman from New York will bear 
me out and corroborate this that these 
organizations will hire foreign people. 
May I yield to the gentleman from New 
York to respond to that? 

Mr. ROONEY. The requirement that 
Americans to be employed at the United 
Nations and other international organi- 
zations be examined by the Civil Service 
Commission is the result of a law en- 
acted right here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not quarreling with 
that, and I think they ought to be 
screened. Is what the gentleman is say- 
ing that they are screened for security 
reasons? Is that correct? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Then these people are 
not being screened mentally as some are 
being screened by hiring private psy- 
chiatrists to give them psychiatric exam- 
inations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to our distinguished colleague from Ohio 
[Mr. Kirwan] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
budget requested $25,707,000 for the De- 
partment of the Interior. The commit- 
tee allowed them $13,395,000, just about 
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half. I think the money allowed is jus- 
tified for most of it is needed to reim- 
burse other activities for funds trans- 
ferred to cover the cost of fighting forest 
fires. Last summer and fall we experi- 
enced the worst fire season in the last 20 
to 25 years. The other items are chiefly 
for pay act costs and hurricane damage. 
Thé budget estimate of $12 million for 
the helium program is not needed at 
this time and has been deferred for con- 
sideration in the regular 1962 bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BroyHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
take the floor at this time to discuss some 
of the problems faced by our communi- 
ties as a result of Federal impact, and to 
disc some of the situations arising 
under Public Laws 815 and 874. I un- 
derstand an amendment is to be offered 
later by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty] to restore the 15 
percent cut in appropriations on P.L. 
815 and 874, and I take the floor at this 
time only to discuss my position and 
support of the amendment because the 
very respectable gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. ‘THomas], if he follows his general 
plan, might ask for a limitation of time 
under the 5-minute rule and we might 
not have sufficient time to discuss this 
subject at that time. 

It is unfortunate there has been a lot 
of confusion and misunderstanding con- 
cerning the so-called Federal aid to im- 
pacted areas program, thinking it is in 
somewhat the same category as many 
general aid programs and Federal wel- 
fare programs. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the fact. Actually Public 
Laws 815 and 874 are merely a formula 
by means of which the Federal Govern- 
ment can meet a portion of its obliga- 
tion to communities in which they are 
operating, in which they own property, 
and in which they are the principal in- 
dustry. 

I recognize, like most Members, that 
there are many benefits in having the 
Federal Government operating in our 
community. They provide for healthy 
payrolls, for healthy stimulation to our 
economy, but that does not give the Fed- 
eral Government an excuse or right to 
be a freeloader and not pay some of the 
obligation to that community that a 
similar activity would have to pay in a 
similar set of circumstances. Maybe one 
of the things that caused the confusion 
is that the formula is based on the num- 
ber of children of employees that work 
on tax-free Federal property. 

And therefore is confused with the 
general Federal aid to education pro- 
gram. There is nothing sacred about 
this formula. There are other formu- 
las that could be used and which could 
be just as equitable. We could use the 
assessed valuation of the property as a 
method of Federal payment, and it 
would be just as satisfactory, in fact, 
more satisfactory insofar as my com- 
munities are concerned. One problem 
which is created by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and which is not mentioned often 
enough, I am afraid, is the fact that we 
have on the statute books a Federal law 
that exempts military personnel from 
payment of local personal property taxes, 
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State income taxes, automobile license 
tags and things of that sort known as the 
Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act. 
There is nothing wrong with that act; 
those are part of the fringe benefits for 
military personnel. Maybe our Federal 
Government should provide these bene- 
fits for our military personnel, but it is 
not fair for the Federal Government to 
grant this fringe benefit to members of 
the Armed Forces and expect the com- 
munities and the State governments to 
absorb it. In Fairfax County alone, 
which is only a portion of the communi- 
ties I represent, we have over 15,000 
military people living there. They are 
actually taxed about $300 less than the 
average civilian in the same general pay 
category. In other words, Fairfax 
would be losing about $41% million to 
$5 million a year as a result of a Federal 
law. Certainly, I think the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Members of this 
body feel it is fair and proper for the 
Federal Government to meet, let us say, 
at least a portion of that deficit that a 
community has to absorb as a result 
of a Federal law. Congress has recog- 
nized that they do have an obligation 
to these communities as a result of the 
Federal activities in those areas. The 
problem we have had, however, during 
the past 10 years is the uncertainty of 
the program, whether it will be extended 
or not or whether the communities will 
receive the full appropriations which 
have been authorized. It is very diffi- 
cult for communities to plan an orderly 
budget. Now all of my communities, 
and I imagine most of the school dis- 
tricts in the country have planned their 
budget for this year in anticipation of 
receiving the full appropriations author- 
ized by law. There are no other sources 
of revenue to meet these deficits, if we 
fail to make up this 15 percent deficiency 
in this bill here today. I do hope my 
colleagues will support the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] when 
he offers the amendment later on during 
the discussion. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I commend the gen- 
tleman for the excellent statement he 
has made, with which I fully agree. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the statement of the 
gentleman. In the Third District in 
Maine, I have 24 school districts which 
are involved in the operation of Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 374. I think it 
should be pointed out there is a classi- 
fication “B” within this formula where 
a local community does share half of 
the cost of these pupils. There is a 
great deal of equity and very firm jus- 
tification for these funds. I would say 
also that we are within the fiscal and 
the school year, and it is an inappro- 
priate time to deny 15 percent of these 
funds. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I, too, 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the gentleman. |] 
would like to point out the fact that I 
have some 60 school districts in some of 
which over half of the pupils are feder- 
ally impacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BaILey ]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, at the 
beginning of the session of the 87th Con- 
gress, I introduced a joint concurrent 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reevaluate its present reg- 
ulations governing the transportation 
of explosives over the rail systems and 
over the highways of the Nation. I sub- 
mitted in support of that resolution some 
days ago, a list of about 19 accidents 
that have happened in the last 3 years, 
and that is not a complete list. The 
situation is getting to the point where 
there have to be better regulations gov- 
erning the transportation of these ex- 
plosives. The 42 of the railway systems 
of the United States and the Railway 
Brotherhood have been insisting, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has finally agreed to conduct the nec- 
essary investigations to change their 
regulations. 

I am advised that they have no funds 
with which to initiate that investigation. 
I am not asking, and I shall not offer an 
amendment to put it in the deficiency 
bill, but I would like for the members of 
the Committee on Appropriations in 
charge of appropriations in the regular 
budget for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to give consideration to it 
and to put in the item of $50,000 which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
said would be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BarLey] has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been here some time 
but have never been able to learn just 
why we have a supplementary appro- 
priation bill. So I assume that perhaps 
expenses have gone up or the need has 
gone up since we made the first estimate 
or passed the original bill. 

The members of the Committee on 
Appropriations work very, very hard, and 
practically all the time. It is doubtful 
if very many of us who are not members 
of that committee know the reasons for 
what they do. They usually know the 
necessity for and how large an appro- 
priation should be. If we did know or 
had the information they had, perhaps 
we would not say anything. 

Looking over the bill, on page 17, I find 
$2,500 for a medal for Robert Frost; and 
then it says, ‘““As authorized by the act 
of September 13, 1960.” I suppose if we 
had any fault to find with that award, 
that would have been the time, back on 
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August 30 when the bill went through on 
the Private Calendar. 

At that time, none of the official objec- 
tors on either side raised an objection to 
the bill and interested parties assured 
me the medal was richly deserved as a 
tribute to a patriotic citizen who had 
made substantial contributions to the 
welfare of our country. 

The Speaker recognized me to offer 
an amendment to strike out or reduce the 
amount, but, instead of proceeding to ask 
that the amount be stricken or reduced, 
my request was to speak out of order 
when I stated that I would like to offer 
an amendment calling for the presenta- 
tion of a gold medal to the chairman of 
any committee of the House who would 
give consideration to a bill then pending 
which would protect the civil right of an 
individual to earn a livelihood without 
paying tribute to some organization. 

Please turn to page 537 of the hear- 
in 


£s—— 
Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, before he 
leaves that item will he yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman from 
Michigan is absolutely correct. The 
place to object to many of these items 
for which we bring in appropriations is 
when the authorization bills come to the 
floor. The Appropriations Committee 
does not rubberstamp authorizations. I 
will assure the gentleman of that, but it 
puts the Committee on Appropriations in 
the position of having said to it, ‘“This 
has already been authorized. Why do 
you turn it down?” I think we are all 
derelict in not paying closer attention 
when the authorization bills come up, 
because whenever they are passed, creat- 
ing a new agency or a new item or as- 
signing new duties to agencies, it ulti- 
mately means that your Committee on 
Appropriations will have a request to 
implement that new program with 
funds. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. Of course he is right, 
but does the gentleman not recall—and 
I ask the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Tuomas—when these authorization bills 
come up—the gentleman has been here 
a long time—do you not remember that 
we are often told it is not an appropria- 
tion, that it is just an authorization 
bill? Is that not the way many bills 
go through? ‘The skids are greased by 
the repeated statement that “this does 
not cost the Government anything.” It 
is just authorizing the money to be 
spent, and that our objection should 
come when the appropriation bill comes 
up. Is that not so? 

Mr. THOMAS. And the other half of 
the story is, may I say to my distin- 
guished colleague, when the Appropria- 
tions Committee turns them down, they 
say, “There is that hardhearted Appro- 
priations Committee just flouting the 
will of the House.”’ 

So you see where it leaves the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
the reason I try to go along with the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
leader of our party yield to me? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
have some more time? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I must 
yield to the ranking member of my 
party first. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the most that 
can be said about this $2,500 medal is 
that it is solid gold and the gold un- 
doubtedly will stay in this country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is that 
the reason the gentleman is for it? 

Mr. GROSS. No, I am not for it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is this 
to protect the dollar? 

Mr. GROSS. I say the best that can 
be said for it, the most that can be said 
for it is that it keeps the gold in this 
country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. The gentleman referred 
to the fact that we obligate ourselves 
by authorization and later on the Ap- 
propriations Committee has to supply 
funds. Today we are going to consider 
H.R. 4510 for feed grains, and in that 
particular bill we have a provision which 
would obligate us for $500 million in 
advance so that at a later time the 
Committee on Appropriations will have 
to appropriate $500 million. 

I commend the gentleman for calling 
these things to our attention and I hope 
it may be possible when this feed grain 
bill comes up to change that provision 
so that it will require an appropriation 
bill to furnish the funds. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
looking for some justification for this 
item. It is a small one, $2,500. That is 
little, on a Federal appropriation bill, 
but to some of my constituents it is 
typical of what we are doing. Spending 
seems to be our first objective. Please 
turn to page 537—and you will find this: 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the gold 
medal for Mr. Robert Frost, is $2,500 the 
amount authorized in the enabling legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. That is about what it 
costs us to make that medal. This medal 
is a 3-inch medal, solid gold. You never 
know until you design it how much gold it 
will hold, but it will hold 16 or 17 ounces, 
which is about $600 in gold. Then we have 
to make the sculptured models and the dies, 
et cetera. 


That is the testimony on this item. 

It all goes back to the authorization, 
but that is all there is to it, and I under- 
stand the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Rooney] did not touch on the 
proposition of whether the medal was 
justified, earned, or needed. Apparent- 
ly not, because that is all there is. I 
ask the gentleman from Texas if there is 
anything more to it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I understand the 
gentleman mentioned my name. I do 
not know what he had to say about me 
but I trust it was complimentary. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My in- 
tent was, always is, to compliment the 
gentleman. What is it the gentleman 
wants? 

Mr. ROONEY. I want to know what 
the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This is 
on the proposition of $2,500 for a medal. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman is 
kicking about the medal for Robert 
Frost why did he not object to it at the 
time the authorization bill was before the 
House on last August 30? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Have I 
not voted against pretty nearly every- 
thing? 

I have tried to explain that. 

Mr. ROONEY. Many Members do not 
object when the authorization bill is be- 
fore the House, but object only when it 
comes to appropriations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
often true. Let us get right on that 
point. If the House authorizes it do you 
appropriate no matter what it is? 

Mr. ROONEY. Why attack this item 
of $2,500 for our leading American poet? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We are 
giving him a medal and that is all there 
is to it. You may criticize my voting. 
Many say I vote no too often. I remem- 
ber a time when you people voted a life- 
time pension to the Comptroller General 
of $18,500 any time he wanted to retire 
after he served 10 years. It came up 
under suspension. Very few voted 
against it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not distinguished, but I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Has the gentleman 
ever looked at the figures over the past 
8 years to see what has happened to the 
Federal budget? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
looked at several things, and if there has 
been any time in the past several years 
when there has been any economy in 
appropriations, I want to know about it. 
You can put that in the Recorp after 
research, if you will. I will tell you 
something else. Here is the way the rec- 
ord stands: The Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommends this expenditure be- 
cause we had authorized it. 

I hope that someone on this side who 
thinks something about the taxpayers’ 
dollar when it comes to spending it will 
remember that when we come to these 
authorizations. 

Here is another one, and I voted 
against this, I will say to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Roongy]. Irefer to 
page 18, title 2, increased pay costs. Your 
committee did not have any discretion, 
I admit, you had to come through with 
the appropriation because this Congress 
just before election authorized it, and do 
you remember that sitting up there in 
the gallery and over there the postal em- 
ployees in uniform, the poor rural car- 
riers put the heat on? And is it not true 
that six members of the Post Office Com- 
mittee who worked so hard to get that 
bill through did not come back? They 
were on deck fighting for the Federal 
employees but where were the benefici- 
aries of that legislation on election day, 
November 8? And now, you are taking 
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away all their jobs when it can be done 
and if held by Republicans and giving 
them to Democrats. What did we do? 
We authorized these pay increases and 
here for six pages we are caught with 
increased appropriations for additional 
millions. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to do something I have very sel- 
dom done since I have been a Member 
of this House, and that is to urge support 
of an amendment, which I understand is 
to be offered very soon to this bill, that 
will increase by $29 million the amount 
of appropriations contained therein in 
order that the Federal Government 
shall be compelled and required to meet 
its obligations in certain federally im- 
pacted school districts by making pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes that would have 
been collected from any private em- 
ployer who might have moved a factory 
into one of those school districts. The 
obligation was made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; the obligation should be kept. 

I originally supported and led the fight 
on this side of the House when Public 
Laws 815 and 874 were enacted. Those 
laws simply provide that the Federal 
Government shall pay into certain 
school districts, which are impacted by 
Federal installations, certain amounts of 
money in lieu of taxes to help support 
the schools which have been loaded 
down with students moving in as a re- 
sult of Government action. It is a very 
simple proposition. I know there is now 
@ proposition pending to eliminate, or 
to reduce these contributions by half, 
then to say “now, get the rest of your 
money out of the general Federal aid to 
education bill.” 

I do not want to see this House take 
action today which will mean, in effect 
and in fact, we will pass this $29 million 
load on to the backs of a few local tax- 
payers, mostly farmers and small-town 
business people, and say to them: “You 
go ahead and pay the cost of educating 
the children the great Federal Govern- 
ment has imposed upon your school 
system?” 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with my colleagues in support of 
the proposed amendment to restore the 
full amount for federally impacted 
school districts. 

For years I have fought on behalf of 
a number of school districts in my con- 
gressional district. This is a matter of 
fairness and equity. Schools made 
their budgets counting on the full sum. 
Therefore I shall ask my colleagues in 
the House to support the amendment. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. I repre- 
sent a number of school areas that are 
federally impacted districts. I might say 
whenever they wrote me to ask for a 
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restoration of these funds I wrote back 
and asked them to spell out conditions of 
genuine need. In answer, there was not 
a district that did not show it had 
reached its legal limit on bond issues and 
in addition has gone into other debt, 
through special levies. 

To have this source of funds discon- 
tinued would cause severe handicap to 
the progress of these schools, and it is 
imperative that the program be con- 
tinued if they are to maintain present 
standards. With so little taxable wealth 
behind each school child in these feder- 
ally impacted districts, they would be 
totally incapable of continuing on a com- 
petitive basis with other school districts. 

I share the concern of these school 
districts, and urge that adequate moneys 
be available to support a good educa- 
tional program, through full entitlement 
under Public Law 874 for the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
first I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man on the statement he is making and 
I want to associate myself with his re- 
marks. I would like to ask this question: 
Are you not in agreement that our en- 
tire concept of Federal aid for these 
federally impacted areas should be con- 
sidered completely independently of 
some of the other proposals for educa- 
tion? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. I shall op- 
pose the endeavor to include federally 
impacted school district funds in the 
general Federal aid to education legis- 
lation to which I am opposed funda- 
mentally. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to congratulate the gentle- 
man on his remarks as they pertain to 
federally impacted school districts and 
I would like to associate myself with 
those remarks anc say that I whole- 
heartedly concur in them. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
for the fine statement he has made and 
associate myself with the position that 
he has taken. I intend to support the 
proposed amendment. If the amend- 
ment is not adopted, a great hardship 
will be worked on many of the school 
districts in New Hampshire. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks which the gentleman just ex- 
pressed on this subject and with those 
of our colleague, the gentleman from 
Virginia, which were made previously. 

The passage of the amendment would 
make the Federal payment to school 
boards in areas affected by substantial 
Government tax-exempt property nearer 
the full entitlement under existing law. 
This is not a grant to local school 
boards, nor a windfall, but rather a pay- 
ment for services rendered which the 
Congress took upon itself to pay in 1950 
and which it has renewed since that 
time. It is more than a reimbursement 
to local communities for revenue lost 
through tax-exempt Federal property. 

It is normal to have a concentration 
of population in metropolitan areas at- 
tracted by the opportunities for employ- 
ment. In the usual case, however, the 
employers of commercial or industrial 
enterprises pay substantial realty, in- 
ventory, income, and other taxes. These 
contributions to the treasuries of local 
and State governments are _ supple- 
mented by taxes on residential proper- 
ties and other levies. This amendment 
calls for a contribution analogous to 
such taxes paid by employers. 

The defeat of this amendment to sup- 
ply a deficiency would be the failure 
to redeem a pledge. It is fair to say 
that school districts in 50 States would 
be directly affected by nonfulfillment of 
this commitment. The defeat of this 
amendment would impose one of two al- 
ternatives upon those areas affected. To 
carry on existing educational programs, 
such areas would be required to increase 
the local tax load on the people in their 
own community. The other, and more 
serious alternative, would be to cut back 
existing educational programs at a time 
when everyone recognizes the need for 
more and better educational opportu- 
nities. It has already been said that in 
some States this latter alternative would 
have to be adopted for they are already 
taxing at the maximum rate allowed 
under their State constitutions. 

In one county in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Maryland the average 
daily attendance in 1960 for purposes of 
Public Law 874 was in excess of 25,000 
pupils. In formulating the _ school 
budget, local school boards should and 
do count on 100 percent of entitlement. 

It is my opinion that the House should 
pass the amendment to enable the local 
school boards to receive what the Con- 
gress has already declared they deserve. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
wish to associate myself with the gentle- 
man from Ohio and thank him for tak- 
ing this time to express the view of many 
of us. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
absence of further requests, I ask that 
the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 


renner 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 


WELFARE 
Office of Education 
Grants for Library Services 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1960, 
for “Grants for library services”, $1,300,000. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FoGcarty: On 
page 6, after line 6, insert: 

“Payment to school districts: For an addi- 
tional amount for payment to school dis- 
tricts, $29,990,000.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, all 
this amendment would do would be to 
guarantee these school districts 100 per- 
cent of what they are entitled to under 
present law. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee is un- 
der no disillusion as to the attitude and 
the temper of the House, and without 
objection the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. TABER. I object. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not attempt to take the gentleman off his 
feet and I shall not, but I move that at 
the close of the gentleman’s 5 minutes 
all debate close and ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. 
consent request? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will withdraw it at 
this time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has already been discussed 
by many Members who, perhaps, know 
more about this subject than I do. I 
remember when the authorization passed 
in 1950 I opposed it because with the 
authorization went an appropriation of 
$25 million. Since then I have visited 
many of these districts all over the coun- 
try and I found that I was wrong. I 
have been on the right side ever since. 
And without exception, since the fiscal 
year 1951 we have come into this House 
with amendments such as we are pro- 
posing today to make sure that all of 
these nearly 4,000 school districts in our 
country get 100 percent of what they are 
entitled to under the law. 

We extended this law a couple of years 
ago, I think, without a dissenting vote 
in this House. This law has been 
amended and extended three or four 
times since 1950 and I do not remember 
one dissenting vote in the past 10 years. 

Many of these school districts are in 
small areas, especially rural areas where 
they have Federal installations, and 
practically all schools made up their 
budgets last March and April when the 
law was as it is today. They figured 
their budgets on the basis of what the 
law said and they expected the Congress 
to live up to its word. Now we are tell- 
ing them, if we do not adopt this amend- 


Is that a unanimous- 
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ment to restore the money, that we are 
going to cut them back 15 percent from 
what they planned almost a year ago to 
operate with. 

It has been said that some of these 
school districts have not raised their 
taxes as they should. But in nearly 
every area into which I have gone, I 
have found that these taxes come from 
real estate holders, homeowners; and 
it is certainly unfair now to expect them 
to raise their taxes just because Congress 
is going to go back on its word. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. The gentleman might 
point out the fact that in many of these 
small districts the voters, based upon 
the pledge made by the Federal Govern- 
ment, voted additional school levies, tax 
levies, against themselves to meet their 
share of the cost of operating these 
schools. The action proposed today 
would vitiate those actions taken by 
those local districts. 

Mr. FOGARTY. As I said before, we 
have done this every year with the ex- 
ception of 1958. In 1959 we restored 
over $7 million. Last year we voted 
overwhelmingly to restore over $22 mil- 
lion, to bring the amount up to what 
the school districts were entitled to. If 
we do not pass this amendment today we 
will be breaking our word legally and 
morally to every one of the 4,000 school 
districts of this country that have taken 
advantage of this program. I do not 
think the Congress wants to do that. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee did not have a budget estimate 
for this amount or for any amount. We 
did not consider the item because it was 
not in the budget. We have not had any 
opportunity to verify the figures. I am 
sure they are correct or the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty| 
would not have stated them as he did 
on the floor. But we did not have any 
budget estimate and we had no testi- 
mony on this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman is correct. I can 
understand the position the committee 
took, because they had no recommenda- 
tion from the Bureau of the Budget. But 
this is the same situation that faced us 
last year and, though we had no budget- 
ed item for $22 million, we did put $22 
million into the bill because we felt it 
was the consensus of the Congress that 
we should live up to the law that we had 
passed by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman for 
offering this amendment and I pledge 
him my full support. I have one school 
district that has 96 percent of its stu- 
dents coming from a Federal installa- 
tion, the other 4 percent coming from 
farms. This school district had its budg- 
et planned for the year. If we lop off 
15 percent from this item those farmers 
who have nothing to do with impacting 
the area are going to suffer very ma- 
terially. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There will be a con- 
siderable tax rise at the local level and 
they just cannot afford it now because 
it is coming out of the real estate tax, 
and even if it could be done it would be 
too late to help for this school year. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man personally and officially for offer- 
ing this amendment. I happen to have 
a district which includes four military 
installations and in which the federally 
impacted schools have prepared their 
budgets in justifiable anticipation of this 
amount. I wish that we had time to 
point out with what efficiency and fair- 
ness the program has been administered 
by the Department here. It would be of 
serious moment for us to lose this addi- 
tional amount. What is far more serious 
is that we could have brought against us 
the charge that we are not keeping faith 
with those who have planned these school 
programs in the expectation of a full 
payment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We have spent over 
a billion dollars in this program and we 
had almost no criticism about the way it 
has been administered. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, and I would hope 
that he would go along with us on this 
amendment. 

Mr. TABER. I just wanted to say to 
the gentleman that instead of its being 
50 percent of the budget, it is 15 percent. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thought I said 15 
percent, but in some local] districts pay- 
ments under this law equal more than 
50 percent of the local school budget. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman on his stand, and 
hope his amendment is adopted. 

In the State of Illinois, since the tax 
has already been levied, it is not possible 
retroactively to collect this tax. In other 
words, this would be a complete loss un- 
less the Federal Government lives up to 
its promise in this instance. I take it in 
many other States it would not be pos- 
sible to levy a tax retroactively. For 
that reason, it is most important that 
the Federal Government pay its fair 
share. 

Mr. FOGARTY. If we do not adopt 
this amendment it would be a simple 
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and outright breach of faith with these 
4,000 school districts where they have 
planned for these additional funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Who recommended the 
cut? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The Bureau of the 
Budget, in effect, made the cut by fail- 
ing to recommend this appropriation. 

Mr. GROSS. The new Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This was the old 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. GROSS. Was it concurred in by 
the present Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I assume it was, be- 
cause no action was taken and no budget 
request has come before us. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. 80 
percent of the communities in my dis- 
trict are impacted areas. The restora- 
tion of these funds will bring them up 
to 100 percent of the entitlement. Dur- 
ing the past 24 hours I have received 
many telegrams from school authorities 
on this subject. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be allowed to extend their remarks 
on this subject at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take pleasure in commending our 
colleague from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty], for his zeal in seeking ap- 
proval of an amendment to the bill under 
consideration to provide adequate funds 
to permit the payment of full entitle- 
ments to school districts eligible for 
assistance under Public Law 874. 

It is my intention to support this 
amendment to appropriate $29,900,000 
to permit 100-percent payment to the 
affected districts. If this amendment is 
not enacted, many school districts will 
be required to operate on limited funds 
during the current 1960-61 fiscal year 
with resulting curtailments in their edu- 
cational functions. 

I might say that my congressional dis- 
trict in California is one of those which 
is most seriously affected by the fund 
shortage. At least 10 school districts 
located in the area which I represent 
will find themselves in serious financial 
difficulties if this appropriation is not 
approved. 

It should be noted that the Federal 
impactment programs as set forth in 
Public Laws 815 and 874 constitute an 
obligation upon the U.S. Government. 
By enacting these statutes and succeed- 
ing legislation extending the program, 
the Congress has recognized the respon- 
sibility of providing financial aid to 
areas which are confronted with finan- 
cial problems as a result of the existence 
of Federal military installations or other 
activities. 

Unfortunately many of the school 
districts which would be adversely 
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affected are those which have an ex- 
tremely low ad valorem tax base and 
extremely high costs of operation. This 
is particularly true in my congressional 
district with respect to schools which 
are serving the students of persons who 
are stationed at or employed by the 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif.,and Edwards Air Force Base 
at Muroc, Calif. These installations are 
carrying on activities which are vital to 
our national defense effort. By virtue 
of the fact that they are located in the 
Mojave Desert, the school districts in- 
volved are without the customary broad 
tax base and, moreover, their relative 
isolation from a metropolitan area brings 
about increased costs of operation and 
maintenance. These two factors are 
more than sufficient to justify the assist- 
ance which is afforded by the Federal 
impactment program. 

By way of demonstrating that this 
assistance does not constitute a grab bag 
program, I should also point out that in 
another area of my congressional dis- 
trict, several other school districts are 
beginning to feel the financial pinch be- 
cause of an influx due to a Federal in- 
stallation. I refer to the area in Kings 
County, Calif., in the vicinity of the Le- 
moore Naval Air Station, which is sched- 
uled to be commissioned in July. Be- 
cause of the activity at the air station, 
there has been a considerable increase 
in the population of a number of schools 
in the area. They are recipients, and 
properly so, of this program and they 
likewise will be confronted with difficult 
financial problems if this amendment is 
not adopted. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I cor- 
dially compliment the distinguished 
gentleman from Rhode Island in the 
offering of this very timely and pertinent 
and necessary amendment. I likewise 
cordially associate myself with all of the 
arguments which he has made in sup- 
port of his amendment to put back into 
the bill the $29 million-plus to be dis- 
tributed according to law to the school 
districts throughout our Nation, com- 
monly termed impacted school districts; 
several of which are in the great 23d 
District, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
which I represent, this, my 15th year in 
Congress. 

I might say I have received from each 
and every one of my several impacted 
school districts urgent request that I 
support in this Congress the fact that 
they, and each of them, need this money 
from the U.S. Congress which they have 
heretofore been receiving and which they 
have heretofore been promised they 
would continue to receive. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, these impacted 
school districts have made their budget- 
ary plans of expenses for this school year 
without having had opportunity to pro- 
vide against the tragic emergency which 
will certainly occur unless this amend- 
ment is carried. 

Some of my school districts, for which 
I speak, are so situated economically and 
on their respective tax basis that they 
cannot immediately raise the very sub- 
stantial sum of money they will be de- 
prived of unless this amendment is car- 
ried and put into effect. The sums which 
have been heretofore made available to 
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the impacted school districts in my con- 
gressional district under Public Law 874 
have not been small amounts; they have 
been fairly substantial amounts which 
cannot be readily had for these impacted 
school districts merely for the asking 
from other sources. I shall vote for the 
amendment and I sincerely urge that all 
Members of this great legislative body do 
likewise. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my hope that the House will give favor- 
able consideration to the amendment 
offered by my colleague, Mr. Focarry. 
The $29,990,000 is needed to give full 
entitlement under Public Law 874. 

Local citizens in federally affected 
school areas are, of course, anxious to 
provide the best possible education for 
their children. They wish to have them 
study in school buildings which not only 
boast modern comfort, but which ade- 
quately provide for the newer and ex- 
panded instruction programs which this 
important era demands. These citizens, 
in many instances, have bonded them- 
selves highly to provide local funds 
needed for education. 

If the full entitlement is not granted 
it will create undue hardship on cities 
and towns in my district close to Pease 
Air Force Base and the Portsmouth Na- 
val Shipyard. I cite a few instances of 
what the loss will be to some of the 
school districts in the southeastern part 
of New Hampshire. Supervisory Union 
56, $5,000; Supervisory Union 16, $7,680; 
Portsmouth, more than $100,000; Dover, 
$11,700; Supervisory Union 21, more 
than $20,000. 

I sincerely hope that the House will 
act favorably on the Fogarty amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am happy to wholeheartedly support the 
restoration of the $29 million cut in this 
supplemental appropriation bill of Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874. 

To me it is welching on a promise to 
encourage the impacted school districts 
to plan constructon and, in many in- 
stances, to make commitments to pro- 
vide facilities in these expanding com- 
munities and then fail to provide the 
funds. 

These two programs, in my judgment, 
are among the outstanding Federal proj- 
ects that have more than lived up to the 
expectations of the original authors—we 
should not desert them or the youth of 
our Nation who might otherwise be pre- 
vented from receiving the basic educa- 
tion which is, after all, their American 
heritage. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, we 
certainly have an obligation to appropri- 
ate $29,990,000 to the U.S. Department 
of Education so that it can make full 
entitlement payments to the school dis- 
tricts throughout the Nation coming un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 874. 

The Department is deficient 15 percent 
in its fiscal year 1961 appropriation to 
make 100-percent entitlement payments 
to the school districts in federally im- 
pacted areas. Several of these school 
districts are in my congressional district. 
The school superintendents and school 
committees of Springfield, Chicopee, 
Ludlow, Granby, South Hadley, Hatfield, 
Amherst, Hadley, and Northampton had 
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all planned their school department 
budgets for the year on the basis of re- 
ceiving full 100-percent entitlement un- 
der Public Law 874, so I think we owe 
this debt to them, and other school dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been aware of 
the 15-percent deficiency in the Public 
Law 874 fiscal 1961 appropriation for 
some time. As a member of the Appro- 
priation Deficiency Subcommittee, I had 
inquired informally of Department offi- 
cials and was advised they planned to 
seek additional funds to meet the obliga- 
tion to these school districts. My col- 
league, Congressman FoGarty, a member 
of the regular Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, had just offered 
the amendment to appropriate $29,990, 
000 to the Department of Education for 
Public Law 874 and I am happy to join 
with him in support. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would 
like to list here the sums school districts 
in the Second Congressional District of 
Massachusetts would lose if this amend- 
ment does not carry: 

Chicopee, $93,483; Ludlow, $3,810; 
Granby, $2,866.35; South Hadley, $4,- 
159.95; Hatfield, $719; Amherst, $844.95; 
Hadley, $575.85; Springfield, $41,653.05; 
Northampton, $6,651. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I concur with Mr. Brown on the 
position he has taken on the Fogarty 
amendment to H.R. 5188. I wish to as- 
sociate my remarks with his. I urge the 
other members of the committee to sup- 
port this amendment. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to strongly endorse Mr. 
FocarTy’s deficiency appropriation pro- 
posal which would enable the Federal 
Government to pay the full entitlement 
to local school districts under Public Law 
874. 

The $187,310,000 which has been ap- 
propriated so far in fiscal year 1961 is 
sufficient to satisfy only 85 percent of 
this entitlement. An additional $29,990,- 
000 is needed if the Federal Government 
is going to pay all local districts their 
full entitlement for the current school 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very serious 
matter. Local school districts prepared 
their 1960-61 budgets in the spring of 
1960. At that time they had every rea- 
son to believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay its full share under Pub- 
lic Law 874. Unless the additional 15 
percent is voted now by the Congress 
many school districts throughout the 
country, including all the school districts 
in the Seventh California District which 
I represent, will be seriously and adversly 
affected. 

The Federal Government has assumed 
the responsibility of assisting school dis- 
tricts in federally impacted areas since 
1950. I urge the Members of the House 
to completely fulfill this responsibility 
for fiscal year 1961 by voting the addi- 
tional $29,990,000 for Public Law 874. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I add my support to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Fogarty]. I commend him for 
his amendment and also for his past 
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support and participation in this worthy 
program of giving needed assistance to 
federally impacted schools. 

As the gentleman has stated, this is 
only the appropriation of the funds that 
the law allows these school districts to 
receive. Since these school districts are 
charged with the responsibility of edu- 
cating and caring for the children of 
transitory Federal personnel, I feel the 
Federal Government has a moral and 
legal obligation to offer this assistance. 

I assure the gentleman of my support 
of his proposal. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to commend the gentleman from Rhode 
Island for making this motion. Certain- 
ly it is not the intent of this Congress to 
renege on its obligations at this time. 
Serious hardships would be imposed on a 
great many school districts in the First 
District of Maine if this motion is not 
carried, due to impact on the communi- 
ties involved by the Government instal- 
lations in Kittery and Brunswick, Maine. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, as 
one who has watched with great satis- 
faction the efficacy of the programs ad- 
ministered under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874, I rise to reaffirm 
my support of these programs. 

In my district, the Fourth Alabama, 
there are a number of Federal installa- 
tions. At Anniston is Fort McClellan, 
the center of the Chemical Corps Train- 
ing School and the permanent home of 
the Women’s Army Corps. This base 
also serves as the training center for 
many of the National Guard units of 
the Southern States. Nearby is the An- 
niston Ordnance Depot, where thou- 
sands of civilians are engaged in defense 
work. 

Also in my district, at Selma, is lo- 
cated Craig Air Force Base, which is 
important to the air defense of this Na- 
tion. At Childersburg, the huge Ala- 
bama Ordnance Works is on a standby 
basis. 

With such installations as these, of 
course, the Fourth Alabama District has 
a great number of Federal employees 
and the school-age children of these em- 
ployees are provided their educational 
requirements through the public school 
systems of the cities and counties where 
they live. Cities which are affected by 
the schoolchildren associated with 
these installations include Anniston, 
Childersburg Selma, Talladega, Pied- 
mont, and Jacksonville, and the coun- 
ties of St. Clair, Dallas, Calhoun, El- 
more, and Talladega. To these school 
systems, Public Law 874 means as much 
as one-half million dollars in annual 
Federal assistance. It is obvious that 
these schools could not operate as ef- 
fectively and efficiently as they now do, 
if funds from this program were re- 
moved. 

I can go further and state that it 
would have been impossible for the pub- 
lic schools in these areas to operate with 
the burdens which have been placed 
upon them by the addition of the fed- 
erally connected students had not the 
programs of Public Laws 874 and 815 
been operative. 

To remove or curtail these programs 
would place a burden on many of these 
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areas altogether beyond their means. 
School systems in the cities and counties 
of the Fourth Alabama District which I 
have mentioned would have to multiply 
their tax rates beyond endurance to sus- 
tain adequate schools for all their chil- 
dren, including those of workers at the 
Federal installations. 

There could be no alternative but a 
lowering of the quality of public school- 
ing in those areas. I submit that this 
would be a tragic paradox in a day and 
age when we recognize the demand for 
better educational opportunities and 
better educated children, and when Con- 
gress is asked to consider legislation 
broader than any other program ever 
submitted to encourage education. 

I support the amendment to provide 
more funds under the deficiency appro- 
priation for Public Law 874. Without 
these funds, nearly 60 school systems in 
the State of Alabama will have their 
participation in this program prorated 
15 percent, at a resulting loss to these 
systems of something over $600,000. I 
assure you, Mr. Speaker, that our State 
and our school systems cannot assume 
this added burden. 

I urge adoption of the amendment by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
FocGartTy]. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, as a result of prior action by 
this Congress school districts through- 
out the United States have budgeted 
their school programs based on receipt 
of 100 percent of the entitlements under 
the Federal impact legislation. To date, 
the Federal Government has provided 
only 85 percent of the funds previously 
designated by the Congress for this pro- 
gram and there is now an estimated de- 
ficiency of $29,990,000 that is working a 
very serious, and in some cases tragic 
hardship, on school districts throughout 
the country. 

The situation in my own congressional 
district, located in San Diego County, 
Calif., points up the severity of this de- 
ficiency. Records show that my district 
has had the most federally connected 
children of any county in the United 
States. It is the center of much of our 
defense effort, including the production 
of the Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile and the F-106 fighter interceptor 
aircraft. In addition, it is one of the 
major naval bases of the country with 
over a dozen naval installations and 
commands, including headquarters for 
elements of the Pacific Fleet. 

The present 15 percent deficiency will 
result in serious cutbacks in the educa- 
tional services available to thousands of 
children who are directly affected. 

All of this activity means that the 
Federal Government has removed a con- 
siderable amount of land and property 
from the tax rolls and through the im- 
pact legislation the Federal Government 
has assumed an obligation to provide 
assistance to our school districts who 
are burdened by this heavy concentra- 
tion of Federal activity. 

May I urge favorable action today in 
appropriating the funds required to re- 
move the deficiency and give these 
school districts 100 percent of their en- 
titlements. 
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Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] and 
compliment him for his interest in the 
problem of the schools in the federally 
impacted areas. 

In the Fourth Missouri District there 
are two large airbases, an arsenal, and 
an Army records center. Each year the 
schools of this area are filled with stu- 
dents, many of whom come from fami- 
lies living upon the bases and many from 
the surrounding areas outside of these 
airbases and arsenal. 

The amendment being offered here to- 
day on the floor is certainly necessary 
for the continued operation of these 
school districts and the failure to adopt 
this amendment would imperil the or- 
derly and efficient operation of their 
school program. To deny this amend- 
ment or defeat it would create an im- 
balance in these districts which would 
seriously impair the level of instruction 
and the general quality of these schools. 

It has been said by some of those in 
the debate who would oppose this amend- 
ment—which would restore money left 
out or omitted by the Appropriations 
Committee pursuant to Publie Law 874— 
that these funds were not budgeted and 
that the Bureau of the Budget opposes 
this amendment because it is beyond 
their budget contemplation. Let me 
hasten to add that from the Federal 
viewpoint it may not have been budgeted 
but every single bit of this money which 
has long been contemplated, has very 
Gefinitely been budgeted by the various 
local school districts. ‘This will not up- 
set the Federal budget one iota but this 
certainly will throw out of balance and 
into disorder every single budget of these 
little school districts that are trying to 
survive with their levies from local 
sources now just about at the legal maxi- 
mum. 

To deny the continuation of these 
funds by defeating this amendment will 
in effect be a breach of faith with these 
school districts. Now, if the time comes 
that it is decided to suspend and termi- 
nate this program let us do so at a cut- 
off date down the road far enough that 
these districts will learn well in advance 
that they are not to expect this assist- 
ance any further. Very candidly, I shall 
oppose such a suspension or determina- 
tion because the local conditions which 
are created are those which come about 
by an influx of service personnel or Fed- 
eral workers and not conditions created 
by the local school districts. But if the 
majority of the Congress decides that 
this program shall be ended then let us 
do away with Public Law 874 or the au- 
thorization bill itself and let everyone 
know they cannot hereafter live in con- 
templation or expectancy that they will 
receive these funds. 

The authorization bill is on the books. 
These districts have a perfect right to 
believe there will be appropriated funds 
pursuant to it. Let us keep faith and 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty] and subscribe to the rea- 
sons he has given in behalf of his amend- 
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ment. Not only have the school sys- 
tems throughout the Nation been led to 
expect the full amount of Federal school 
impact funds previously authorized by 
the Congress and embodied in existing 
law, but most of them have in fact re- 
lied upon the integrity of the Federal 
Government in this regard and budgeted 
accordingly. 

The situation is particularly acute in 
Alaska which is the site of five major 
military bases and many other Federal 
installations which contribute heavily to 
the rapidly growing school population of 
Alaska. Furthermore, the cost of school 
construction in most parts of Alaska is 
twice that of the other States, and op- 
eration of Alaska’s excellent school sys- 
tem is extremely costly. Fifty percent 
of the total income of Alaska goes for 
public education. 

In speaking for all the school districts 
in the United States, including Alaska, I 
urge adoption of the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
not only affects my district but five 
surrounding school districts are affected 
by the failure to include sufficient money 
in the budget to keep the plans of this 
year going. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rivers of South Carolina, 
Mr. Focarty was permitted to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Along 
with 90 percent of my colleagues on the 
right, or at least 90 percent of them, I 
want to add my compliments to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Rhode Island 
for the outstanding work he has done. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
FocGarty] has done yeoman work in this 
field. We have solemn contracts with 
school districts that have not only levied 
additional taxes, but have reached their 
constitutional tax limit. These funds 
are contained in their budgets to run 
their schools. It is a matter of life or 
death for these communities. To cut 
this appropriation would amount to an 
abrogation of a solemn contract with 
these local school districts. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. He has 
stated the case much better than I have. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
want to say that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] deserves 
the thanks not only of this Congress, 
but the thanks of the Nation for keep- 
ing faith with the people of America 
and our schoolchildren. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from California whose State is one 
of the biggest recipients of this fund. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
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land {Mr. Focarry] for offering this 
amendment, and I want to associate my- 
self with the gentleman and concur in 
everything that he has said. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I trust that the 
committee and the House will adopt this 
amendment. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Rhode Island one ques- 
tion. When was the program of Federal 
aid to impacted areas first started? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This legislation was 
authorized in September of 1950. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. And it has been in 
continuous operation ever since. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I commend 
the gentleman from Rhode Island for in- 
troducing this amendment, and I want 
to associate myself with him in helping 
to bring about this much needed 
legislation. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I have al- 
ways felt I was in sympathy with the 
views you are expressing at this moment, 
but in recent days I have heard some 
publicity about the statement made by 
our esteemed President concerning a 50- 
percent cut. I am wondering if I am 
thinking incorrectly on this matter at 
this moment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Ido not know if you 
are right or not, but if that is so, Iam 


against it. 
Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. I want to commend 
and congratulate the gentleman for of- 
fering this amendment, which I am sup- 
porting wholeheartedly. In my district, 
we have two Federal installations—the 
Pease Air Force Base and the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard. With the thousands 
employed at both Federal installations, 
a great educational burden is placed on 
the cities and the towns in the areas 
surrounding the bases. If this amend- 
ment is not adopted, it will mean a loss 
to New Hampshire of $184,062 which is 
a considerable amount of money. I am 
happy the gentleman has offered this 
amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Every one of the 50 
States are affected by this 15-percent 
cut. Not one State is left unharmed by 
it. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. I just want to say one 
thing. I do not believe this is the way 
to operate schools, but as long as we are 
doing it, then we must replace this 15 
percent cut. For instance, I have a 
school near the Ellsworth Air Force 
Base where the total tax base is $640,000. 
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The most they can bring in is $13,000. 
This year they have 1,328 children and 
if we do not put this money back, it 
means that these schools are going to 
have to close. Either we do the job 
right or we have to put this money back 
in now. I commend the gentleman for 
making this possible. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I think the amend- 
ment is a good amendment at this time 
to meet our obligation. But this is only 
a part of it. If the Federal Government 
does not take some cognizance of the 
fact that the land which it owns which 
is surplus ought to be returned to the 
tax rolls, we are never going to get rid 
of this type of legislation. I have great 
difficulty in trying to get these various 
departments that own land that they 
do not use to be declared surplus, and 
to get that land back on the tax rolls. 
That, to my mind, is a thing we ought 
to give our attention to. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. -I might say in answer 
to the question asked by the gentleman 
from Iowa a moment ago, I think the 
President is on record as having said 
that for the future there should be a 
50 percent reduction in the amount of 
aid given by the Federal Government. 
Granting the merit of the gentleman’s 
position at the present time, as I do, I 
would like to know from the gentleman, 
because this is interesting to him and 
to the rest of the House, what his think- 
ing is as to the future and what his 
suggestion might be as to the future. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Legislation govern- 
ing next fiscal year will come before the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
it will be up to them to make a decision, 
and the Congress will then decide what 
they are going to do for the next fiscal 
year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
briefly summarize the arguments for this 
amendment. 

Congress has appropriated a total of 
$187,310,000 to pay entitlements to eligi- 
ble school districts under all sections of 
Public Law 874 and to finance the full 
cost of Federal operation of certain 
schools located on Federal property 
under section 6 of the act. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare estimates that a total of 
$13 million will be required for Federal 
operation of schools under section 6 and 
that an additional $204,300,000 is needed 
to pay full entitlements to an estimated 
3,850 eligible applicant local school dis- 
tricts under the other section of the act. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 
874, the Office of Education must set 
aside from the appropriation for any 
fiscal year the full amount required 
under section 6 of the act for Federal 
operation of schools located on Federal 
property and the remaining amount of 
the appropriation is to be used to pay 
entitlements of eligible applicant dis- 
tricts. Also under the provisions of the 
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act the funds available after the require- 
ments of section 6 are met must be pro- 
rated equally among all applicant dis- 
tricts when the funds available are not 
sufficient to pay entitlements in full. 

As stated above, the estimated require- 
ment under section 6 for the current 
fiscal year is $13 million. Deducting this 
amount from the current appropriation 
of $187,310,000 leaves $174,310,000 to 
allocate the estimated 3,850 eligible dis- 
tricts having estimated entitlements of 
$204,300,000. Thus, the funds currently 
available are sufficient to pay approxi- 
mately 85 percent of entitlements for the 
year. As required by the act, the Office 
of Education is notifying school districts 
as each application is processed for ini- 
tial payment that, under the appropria- 
tion available, payments for the year 
will be prorated at 85 percent of full 
entitlement. 

This situation is not new to this body. 
A number of times since Public Law 874 
was passed in 1950 it has been necessary 
to make supplementary appropriation 
in order to pay all school districts their 
full entitlement under the act. Last 
year the Congress appropriated an 
amount of $7,362,000 to enable the Office 
of Education to pay full entitlements 
under Public Law 874 for the 1959 fiscal 
year. . This body also increased the ap- 
propriation request submitted by the ad- 
ministration by $22,343,000 to enable the 
payment of full entitlements for the 1960 
fiscal year. 

Supplemental requests for this pro- 
gram have been necessary in every one 
of the past 10 years except for 1958. The 
initial estimates of appropriation re- 
quirements have had to be increased. 
The principal reason in recent years for 
such increases has been legislative rec- 
ommendations. Recommendations have 
been submitted during a number of years 
for amending the basic legislation to 
reduce or curtail payments to school dis- 
tricts under this act. Appropriation re- 
quests made by the Department are for 
the amount that would be needed if the 
recommended amendments were passed 
by Congress. When these amendments 
have not been enacted by Congress, an 
additional amount must be appropriated 
to meet the needs of the act as in effect 
during the year. When the growth in 
any year is greater than the projected 
estimate based on past experience, the 
estimated figure is not enough to meet 
requirements. This also has happened 
several times in recent years. 

I feel it is imperative that this body 
appropriate the additional $29,990,000 
required to pay all applicant school dis- 
tricts their full enttilement for the cur- 
rent school year. These districts pre- 
pared their budgets in March, April, and 
May last spring to finance their operat- 
ing costs this year. At the time these 
budgets were prepared, they had every 
reason to believe that full entitlements 
would be paid. Once a budget has been 
established for a school year, there is 
no way under most State laws and local 
ordnances to alter that budget and the 
school boards must live within it. Since 
they anticipated full payments in Fed- 
eral funds, these districts will be short 
of meeting the needs by -whatever 
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amount the Federal payment falls short 
of estimated entitlement. Therefore, I 
feel it is our obligation to appropriate 
this additional amount of money. 

The 21 eligible applicant school dis- 
tricts in my State of Rhode Island seri- 
ously affected by a number of important 
Federal military installations expected 
to receive in total $1,813,000. If this 
$29 million is not appropriated, those 
districts instead will receive $1,541,121. 
In other words, they will be short by ap- 
proximately $271,000 of the amounts 
they anticipated to receive from the 
Federal Government when the budget 
was established. A similar situation 
exists in other States. The very fact 
that the school population in these fed- 
erally affected areas is increasing from 
year to year substantially greater than 
the general school population empha- 
sizes the urgent need for this supple- 
mental appropriation. In addition to 
this above-normal increase in school 
enrollment, there also has been an in- 
crease in costs per child throughout the 
Nation as a whole from 1 year to the 
next of more than 5 percent. 

It is true that some school districts 
have only a small proportion of the chil- 
dren enrolled in their schools whose 
parents are connected with Federal 
property. In these districts it is true 
that the Federal payments do not 
amount to a substantial part of the 
budget. Even so, there is no way to 
make up this small deficit. In other 
cases, over 50 percent and in some in- 
stances over 75 percent of all children 
enrolled in the schools have parents 
who live on or are employed on non- 
taxable Federal property. In these 
cases the school districts depend in some 
cases for as much as 50 percent for their 
operating budgets on these Federal pay- 
ments. If this supplemental appro- 
priation is not made, some school dis- 
tricts serving nearby military installa- 
tions will have to curtail their 
educational programs and maybe even 
close the last month of the school year 
and this at the very time when the ad- 
ministration is emphasizing the need for 
improvement in the quality of our edu- 
cational program. This is not simply 
another Federal grant to school districts 
to improve education. It is, in essence, 
the payment of an obligation by the 
United States to those school districts 
who find their school enrollments and 
the cost of their education greatly in- 
creased because of the presence nearby 
of large military installations and other 
Federal projects necessary in the prose- 
cution of our defense and domestic 


-activities. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Rhode Island. has 


again expired. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise again to explain the real meaning 
of the program for aid to federally im- 
pacted schools under Public Laws 815 
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and 874. These programs are not give- 
aways. They do not represent a step 
toward socialized and federalized edu- 
cation.. In the true sense of the word, 
they are not Federal aid programs. 
Public Laws 815 and 874 simply provide 
the machinery for the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet at least partially a clear re- 
sponsibility to States and localities—a 
responsibility incurred by the Federal 
Government itself. 

The Federal responsibility stems pri- 
marily from two sources, and it may 
help to clear up our thinking if we look 
at the basic reasons why the Federal 
Government has incurred an obligation. 
As I stated previously today one source 
of the problem stems from the Soldiers 
and Sailors Relief Act. By this act, mil- 
itary personnel are relieved of certain 
local and State taxes. I am not in any 
way arguing against this act—but I do 
wish to point out that this is a Federal 
act which, in effect, deprives State and 
local governments of an important part 
of their regular tax base. In areas 
where there are only a few military per- 
sonnel, this may not be important. But 
in areas where military personnel con- 
stitute a substantial portion of the pop- 
ulation, it becomes important indeed. 
To see how important this impact can 
be, let us consider just one of the juris- 
dictions in my own district, the 10th 
District of Virginia. The example I will 
use is that of Fairfax County. 

According to estimates by responsible 
local authorities, over 15,000 military 
personnel live in Fairfax County. 
These people and their families enjoy 
the same facilities—roads, police and 
fire protection, schools and all the rest— 
as do nonmilitary residents. However, 
they do not pay the same taxes, and the 
difference is very substantial. For 
example, a nonmilitary family of four, 
with an income of $10,000, living in a 
house worth approximately $20,000 on 
the market, and owning an automobile 
with a bluebook value of $1,000, pays 
@ little over $600 per year in State and 
local taxes. A comparable military fam- 
ily, on the other hand, pays only about 
$300 to the State and local govern- 
ments—a difference of over $300. As- 
suming the family group used in this 
example to be fairly typical—and I 
believe that it is—Fairfax County and 
the State of Virginia lose between $4 and 
$5 million a year in taxes from military 
personnel living within the county but 
for whom the county and State must 
provide all the services provided for 
nonmilitary families. 

A related but little recognized loss in 
revenues to localities and States result- 
ing from military personnel living within 
their borders is caused by the commis- 
saries, PX’s, and other outlets from 
which military personnel buy a large 
part of their goods. If this money were 
spent with regular merchants, these 
merchants would pay taxes upon the in- 
come derived which would amount to 
considerable sums. 

The second major source of loss to the 
local communities is the exemption of 
Federal property from local tax rolls. 
Again using Fairfax County as an exam- 
ple, I quote a statement by John W. 
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Ferguson, supervisor of assessments for 
the county: 

If the properties owned by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and located in Fairfax County, were 
assessed and taxed as ordinary properties, 
which includes real estates, tangible personal 
properties, and the utilities of the various 
public service corporations, and provided 
these properties were taxed at the 1960 rate 
of $3.75 for each $100 of assessed value, my 
estimate is that they would produce approxi- 
mately $5,872,500 in local revenue. 


Thus, from these two major sources, 
Fairfax County and the State of Vir- 
ginia lose over $10 million per year, but 
are required to provide full services to 
military personnel and to families of 
those who work on Federal properties. 
Comparable losses are sustained in 
other localities. For example, Arling- 
ton County officials estimate that the 
loss from nontaxed Federal properties 
alone amounts to over $8 million. 

These figures make it very clear why 
communities, in which large numbers 
of military live, and in which Federal 
properties constitute a high proportion 
of the real estate, need and deserve Fed- 
eral payments to offset the important 
tax losses that they suffer. I cannot 
stress too plainly that these Federal 
payments are not Federal aid—they are 
payments by the Federal Government 
in lieu of taxes to communities whose 
economy the Federal Government itself 
has disrupted—frequently with the com- 
munity having nothing whatever to say 
about it. 

The communities which I represent 
are not asking for charity. They are 
simply asking for what they believe is 
justly due to them—and they ask for 
it proudly as a small businessman might 
ask a large businessman for payment for 
services rendered. 

I strongly support and urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by Mr. 
Focarty which would restore the 15-per- 
cent cut in appropriation made last 
year. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is apparent, from the 
parade that has come to the floor of the 
House in support of this amendmeni, as 
to the temper of the House; but I must 
oppose it. I do not believe this is fiscal 
responsibility on appropriations. 

Let me point out that in the regular 
appropriation bill so far this year, under 
Public Law 874, the budget estimate that 
was before the House was $126,695,000. 
Instead of appropriating $126 million 
that was in the budget, the House ap- 
propriated $187 million. The House went 
over the budget by almost $60 million 
on that. And under Public Law 815 the 
amount of the budget estimate was $44 
million and the House appropriated $63 
million—almost $20 million over and 
above the budget estimate. 

Now what is the responsibility of your 
Appropriations Committee? We do not 
have a single budget item before us on 
this item. Nobody knows whether this 
amount is necessary or not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will let 
me complete my statement, I will be glad 
to yield later. 
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There is nothing before us. This ad- 
ministration has requested a supplemen- 
tal and expanding appropriation before 
the Budget Bureau now being deter- 
mined. There is no person on this floor, 
with perhaps the exception of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] 
and the members of his committee, who 
have any real knowledge of the use of 
these funds. It is simply a stampede to 
follow through on an increase of an un- 
budgeted item, and I say to you I do not 
believe, as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee or of this subcommittee, 
that I would be serving you properly, 
when an item that is not budgeted, if 
we would walk down, simply because of 
the popularity of a program, and try to 
put this money into this bill. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL] and I have had this back and forth 
over the years. Take the district around 
Washington, for instance—Fairfax 
County, Montgomery County—even Mr. 
Broyhill’s children are entitled to addi- 
tional funds because he is a Member of 
Congress. Secretaries and people who 
work for us live in the outlying areas. 
They own their own homes, but simply 
because they are on the Federal payroll 
they are getting additional funds for 
school purposes. Would you not like to 
have your people back home get some 
additional contribution simply because 
they are on the Federal payroll? 

I do not believe that this House should 
simply follow through blindly, without 
budget estimates, with such funds. I 
see sO many people who have talked 
about reductions of the budget and fiscal 
responsibility now standing up and fol- 
lowing blindly the parade on an un- 
budgeted item, without anybody actually 
showing any facts as to the need of 
this money. 

I now yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BaILry]. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think I can explain 
to the gentleman that the previous ad- 
ministration has determined over the 
last 2 years to write off category B of 
this impacted school legislation. Cate- 
gory B is people who live off the base 
in rented or privately owned property, 
and who work on the base. They failed 
to put in the necessary amount of appro- 
priation because they thought their posi- 
tion would be sustained. I am talking 
about the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The budget did 
not contain enough money to carry out 
this program and that is why you are 
talking about its being an unbudgeted 
item. 

While I am talking let me say this 
to the gentleman that we in good faith 
notified these school boards that they 
would have a certain amount of money. 
They put that in their budget in good 
faith and now we propose to reduce 
this budget by 15 percent and distribute 
the money on the basis of 85 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired, 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, and I am not 
going to object, may I say to our col- 
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league there is nothing new in this 
subject. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas], and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow], have stated 
the case just as clear as a bell. 

Now I am going to be a little more 
practical. We have to get this bill 
finished. When the chips are down 
there will not be 40 votes against this 
amendment. I shall not object to the 
gentleman proceeding for this additional 
time, but I shall try to limit the debate 
from this point on and hope to work 
out a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BOW. I think we should have 
more definite information from the 
administration. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further at this point? 

Mr. BOW. I will in just a minute. I 
would like to remind the House that 
we exceeded the budget on Public Law 
874 by $60 million and exceeded the 
budget on Public Law 815 by $27 million. 
Now on this unbudgeted item we are 
asked to provide $29 million more. I 
now yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. I would like for the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to tell the House—I 
do not remember all that transpired in 
the hearings—but was there any evidence 
before our committee that this $29 mil- 
lion was needed? 

Mr. BOW. Not a word of evidence. 

Mr. JONAS. Did not we have repre- 
sentatives from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare before 
the committee? 

Mr. BOW. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS. Representatives of the 
new Department? 

Mr. BOW. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS. Did they say anything 
about its being needed? 

Mr. BOW. They said not one word. 

Mr. JONAS. Did we not have repre- 
sentatives from the new Bureau of the 
Budget before us? 

Mr. BOW. We did. 

Mr. JONAS. Did they say anything 
about this being needed? 

Mr. BOW. Not one word. 

Mr. JONAS. Has this subcommittee 
representing the House in considering 
this bill had one word of testimony from 
anybody indicating that this money was 
needed? 

Mr. BOW. Yes; we had one Member 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BALDWIN], come before the 
committee and ask for it. I do not 
believe we had many specific requests. 

Mr. JONAS. I am aware of the fact 
that the gentleman from California did 
make a general statement on the subject, 
but I am talking about people who are 
in charge of the program and who make 
the allocations to the States and who 
have the information indicating whether 
there is a 15-percent deficit. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yie!d? 
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Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I had a letter with 
me from the Office of Education which 
made a definite statement that there was 
a 15-percent deficiency in this budget. 

Mr. BOW. It is a matter of amaze- 
ment to me that the gentleman from 
California would have such a letter when 
the Appropriations Committee did not. 
The gist of the argument in support of 
this proposition seems to me to be that 
certain people have made promises to 
certain school districts, made commit- 
ments to those people saying they could 
count on having the money even though 
the people who made the promises did 
not know whether it would be forthcom- 
ing or not, for it is a matter that would 
have to be appropriated. That seems to 
be a poor argument to support a request 
for us to exceed the budget. 

Then we have the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Horrman] chiding the 
Appropriations Committee a few min- 
utes ago for appropriating money simply 
because there was an authorization and 
Members saying, “Well, we do not expect 
the Appropriations Committee to appro- 
priate simply because there were author- 
izations.” 

“We expect them to consider this mat- 
ter and take testimony to find out 
whether there is a need for the fund.” 
That has not been done in this case. 
The evidence is not here that there is 
any need for this $28 million. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. This is exactly the 
thing they have been doing down there, 
this is exactly the thing we can expect 
all over the Nation if we have general 
Federal aid to education. The depart- 
ments are going to hold out false hopes 
to these school districts just as they 
have done under Public Law 824. 

Mr. BOW. This is a good place to 
start to let the people know what may 
happen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Was 
this item or provision in the budget sent 
up by the Eisenhower administration? 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
left it out? 

Mr. BOW. No. There was a reduc- 
tion in the authorization by the Eisen- 
hower administration. The request of 
the Eisenhower administration was for 
$126 million and the House passed $187 
million over the budget. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did the 
Kennedy administration go along with 
the same figures? 

Mr. BOW. I am advised that the 
Kennedy administration has submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget a request 
for additional funds, but the Bureau of 
the Budget has not passed on it. I may 
say we can wait until that has been done 
because there will be additional supple- 
mentaries in here, and there is time to 
do this. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the House is familiar 
with this item, and every fact concern- 
ing it. There is nothing new in here. 
We have had it before us for 10 years. 
When the chips are down there will not 
be 40 votes against this amendment. I 
cannot disagree with one word my able 
and distinguished colleagues from North 
Carolina and Ohio, Mr. Jonas and Mr. 
Bow, have said. They are 100 percent 
right. The only place they are wrong is 
when the votes are down. There will 
not be 40 votes against it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto do now 
close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 94, noes 95. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when a committee 
holds hearings and has a group of people 
coming in representing the different 
agencies of the Government, and a 
budget estimate has been submitted to 
this House, and we do not include an 
item, things have come to a pretty pass 
when we are going to write our bill on 
the floor of the House without any tes- 
timony in support ofit. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether or not there should be 
any of this kind of handout. It is a 
question as to whether or not we should 
be honest with the people of the United 
States in passing on the things that are 
before us. For my own part, I have 
been a Member of this House for quite a 
little while, and I have never seen an 
item of this type brought in and adopted 
by a committee. At the present time they 
had available $187 million under Public 
Law 874 and $63 million under Public 
Law 815. You cannot tell me that they 
are so bad off that if they had a good 
case, instead of coming in here this way, 
they would not go to the Bureau of the 
Budget with their case and come before 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
let them hold a hearing and find out 
what the truth of the matter is. For my 
own part I cannot call that being hon- 
est with the taxpayers, with the people 
of the United States, and I hope that this 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that the 
committee is in the mcod today to adopt 
this amendment, but I think it would be 
a mistake to do it, and take this time 
to say why. 

Mr. Cheirman, I am not speaking in 
opposition to the program, I think the 
gentleman from Rhode Island made 
some very good points; if we are obli- 
gated to these school districts, the obli- 
gation should be discharged. Then, why 
does not the Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare take this item 
to the Bureau of the Budget right now, 
because the Bureau of the Budget is con- 
sidering items to be sent up here in 
another supplemental appropriation re- 
quest. 

I think the testimony ought to be ad- 
duced and put in the record so that the 
facts will be known to the committee; 
and if that is done by the proper officials 
of the Office of Education and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare I am satisfied that this subcommit- 
tee will approve the necessary funds in 
order to discharge these obligations. 

What we are asked to do here today, 
however, is to appropriate $29 million 
without any evidence or knowledge or 
information from the Department of 
HEW or the Office of Education that this 
money is required and without the item 
having been cleared by the Bureau of 
the Budget. If we were in the closing 
days of the session and about to ad- 
journ, if the fiscal year were just about 
over and time were of the essence, then 
we would be faced with a different situa- 
tion. But here we are in the first days 
of March and there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the Department of HEW and 
for the Office of Education to clear this 
item through the Bureau of the Budget. 
If they do that and the Bureau submits 
a request for funds to take care of this 
item in the next supplemental bill it will 
be presented to the Congress. 

If the evidence supports the conten- 
tions made here today, I, for one, as a 
member of the subcommittee, will be 
glad to vote for the appropriation, be- 
cause I am in favor of the Federal Gov- 
ernment living up to its obligations. I 
would not wish for my vote here to be 
considered as in favor of the Federal 
Government defaulting on any obliga- 
tion. The point that I am making is 
that this is not the proper procedure, 
this is not the way to appropriate 
money. I think we will be setting a 
very dangerous precedent if we do it 
this way. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
for a question. 

Mr. HOSMER. I believe, if we were 
to wait for the Department to come up 
with a recommendation it would never 
be received. We know that the last ad- 
ministration was hostile to this type of 
legislation and we see in the general 
Federal-aid-to-education proposals of 
the present administration a cutback of 
50 percent in this type of aid, despite the 
fact that Congress has always over- 
whelmingly approved it. I do not see 
any reason why this body, having gone 
through this now since 1950, and having 
had to fight the people downtown on it 
year after year, should not anticipate 
what the situation is. There has been 
no change in it, and we should do as we 
have in the past, put the money behind 
the entitlements which we have given, 
and which is so desperately needed. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I had in- 
tended to yield for a question, not for a 
speech. I would say to the gentleman 
from California that our information is 
that this very item is under discussion 
right now between the Office of Educa- 
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tion and the present Bureau of the 
Budget. I think the present Bureau of 
the Budget should send up a budget esti- 
mate asking that this money be appro- 
priated and setting forth the need before 
we in this Committee of the Whole in- 
sert a $29 million amendment into an 
appropriation bill when your own sub- 
committee heard no testimony justifying 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, there are several reasons for 
offering that motion at this time. Per- 
haps the principal one is to advise the 
Committee and through the Committee, 
the House, that sometimes it does not 
pay to be in such a hurry because there 
are always ways of getting more time 
and a pleasant way sometimes gets you 
there quicker than a rough one. 

There is another reason, I think, and 
that is that just a few weeks ago after 
pressure by the White House—I am for 
the new administration until it is dem- 
onstrated that you cannot trust it or its 
methods are unsound, which may never 
be the case—but it does seem as though 
after the White House put the pressure 
on us, the heat, let us call it, and after 
the Speaker put on the heat, you re- 
member, we repudiated the Committee 
on Rules by a margin of 5 votes. 

The Committee on Appropriations is 
a great committee. Its members are 
hard working, we all know that. They 
all do their very best, and while some 
of us are engaged in lighter occupations 
like fishing, playing bridge, and attend- 
ing social functions, they are at work. 
Now, having slapped down the Rules 
Committee, why insult another great 
committee of the House? 

As I understand, this item was never 
recommended by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. The present administration 
has not included it in the budget. Is 
that right, may I ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONAS. Our information is that 
the Budget Bureau is right now consider- 
ing this very item. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But up 
to date they have not said anything 
about it in the budget. Is that correct? 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
give these fine gentlemen on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a whack like 
this? We are starting out in the begin- 
ning of the session. We are harmonious, 
all for the new administration. All want 
to do the best for the country and the 
people. Why not go along with our own 
committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Michigan) there were—ayes 145, noes 49. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
House of Representatives 

For payment to Thyra G. Thomson, widow 
of Keith Thomson, late a Representative 
from the State of Wyoming, $22,500. 

For payment to Catherine D. Norrell, widow 


of W. F. Norrell, late a Representative from 
the State of Arkansas, $22,500. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Tuomas: Page 16, after line 3, insert: 

“For payment to Robert Mann Mumma, 
son of Walter M. Mumma, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Pennsylavnia, 
$22,500.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 

For an additional amount for ‘“Representa- 

tion allowances,” $22,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
17, strike all of lines 1 through 3. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike lines 1 through 
3 on page 17. In other words, it would 
take out the $22,000 additional to the 
Department of State for more liquor— 
entertainment—representation allow- 
ance—call it what you will—slice it as 
thick or as thin as you want to—it is 
exactly that. In the regular appropria- 
tion bill, the Department of State got 
some $850,000 last year. It seems to me, 
that is enough money for booze for the 
Department of State in any one year, 
and I do not understand why it must have 
$22,000 of additional funds in this bill. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROONEY] says that he finds lemonade is 
more expensive than scotch whisky. I 
do not know just where he found it to be 
cheaper—although there may be reduced 
prices since some purveyors of scotch 
whisky now have other sources of in- 
come. But, when the gentleman from 
New York opposes this amendment, as I 
assume he will do, he might tell the Com- 
mittee where he found lemondate to be so 
expensive. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Chairman, the committee was con- 
fronted with a request alleged to be 
necessary for the opening of a number 
of diplomatic posts on the continent of 
Africa which have become necessary as 
a result of the granting of independence 
to a great many new nations. In con- 
nection therewith, there was requested 
the sum of $5,283,000 for salaries and 
expenses in opening these posts. The 
committee arrived at the conclusion that 
$4,500,000 was sufficient to cover the 
opening of these new posts. Strangely, 
this has been met with satisfaction on 
the part of the State Department. The 
committee also allowed $22,000 for this 
item—my friend from Iowa and I always 
get into this question of wet against 
dry—neither one of us is dry—we have 
had many fine times together, I will say 
to the gentleman. But this always 
makes an interesting discussion. The 
distinguished gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. BOLTON] knows how some of these 
poor ladies in the Foreign Service have 
to use their egg money in order to enter- 
tain people in various Foreign Service 
posts. While I do not go that far, I do 
go so far as to say that we should have 
a proper amount for entertainment, for 
the ceremonials, for the patriotic cele- 
brations, and such things as are legally 
required. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. Did I say anything in- 
correctly? 

Mr. GROSS. I use my own money to 


buy what I drink. I do not load it on 
the taxpayers. 

Mr. ROONEY. I have that habit my- 
self. Now, if I may reassure the gentle- 
man, this allowance of $22,000 is not for 
any alcoholic splurge on the continent 
of Africa. I am glad to say there is no- 
body in the State Department, in the 
Foreign Service, who expects to go to 
Africa with any such idea in his mind. 
When you boil down the amount here, 
$22,000 for 17 new posts, there could not 
be too much intoxication at those rates. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman’s 
record this year will show how much of 
the $850,000 that is presently being ap- 
propriated to the State Department is for 
ceremonial wreaths. 

Mr. ROONEY. It is impossible to tell. 
They would have to spend another $850,- 
000 to keep track of it. 

Now we have allowed $414 million, a 
cut of 15 percent from $5.2 million in 
salaries and expenses. We are doing the 
same thing with regard to the money 
requested for representation allowances. 
This subject of representation allow- 
ances has gotten out of hand in the press. 
There is no movement on foot that I 
know of anywhere to generally increase 
representation allowances. Whatever 
increases there are will be highly selec- 
tive. They will be for a Foreign Service 
officer or appointee who does not have a 
fortune. In this case for Africa they are 
all bread-and-butter people. There are 
norich men. There are no political ap- 
pointees to these posts in Africa. This 
is for the bread-and-butter Foreign 
Service officers to do their job. 

I think that the House should go 
along with the amount contained in this 
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bill. I do not like larger amounts for 
representation allowances or the expand- 
ing of these allowances any more than 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
does. 

I trust that the pending amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, all time on this 
amendment has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his motion. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says 
this representation business is getting 
out of hand. I wonder if the gentleman 
would amplify that a little? Will the 
gentleman amplify what he means when 
he says this representation allowance 
is getting out of hand? 

Mr. ROONEY. I never made such a 
statement. I referred to the discussions 
being had on the subject. I do not want 
the allowances to get out of hand any 
more than does my distinguished friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. No, the gentleman said 
it is getting out of hand. It is, and the 
gentleman knows it. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is not so. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. Last December, if I re- 
member right, the papers carried a story 
to the effect that the gentleman from 
New York had gone down to Florida and 
visited with the then President-elect, 
and came up with a statement that we 
were now going to have a very much 
more liberal attitude. 

Mr. ROONEY. My . distinguished 
friend from Washington does not believe 
everything he reads in the papers, does 
he? 

Mr. PELLY. Not at all, not at all, 
but I thought that possibly the gentle- 
man had changed his attitude. 

Mr. ROONEY. Will the gentleman 
from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
realize that the amount we are talking 
about here, $22,000 means about $100 a 
month for 17 new posts in Africa? 

Mr. PELLY. But I thought we were 
going to have a more liberal policy after 
I read this statement of the gentleman’s 
visit to Palm Beach last November or 
December, whichever it was. 

Mr. ROONEY. I was highly honored 
to have received an invitation from our 
distinguished former colleague who is 
now President of the United States. 

Mr. PELLY. I am sure the gentleman 
was. 

Did the President-elect suggest that 
this representation allowance be in- 
creased when you were down there? 

Mr. ROONEY. I think it is appro- 
priate for me to say that he suggested 
that we certainly could not send a career 
man or a man of insufficient personal 
means to an important post without see- 
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ing that the man was financially able to 
carry on in that post. That is all that 
was said on the subject of representation 
allowances, whatever the gentleman 
from Washington may want to make of 
it. 

Mr. PELLY. But did not the Presi- 
dent want to increase this representa- 
tion allowance? 

Mr. ROONEY. He did not indicate 
that. 

Mr. GROSS. Increasing the repre- 
sentation allowance means an increase 
in the booze fund. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is not the gentleman 
from Iowa playing with words? 

Mr. GROSS. What is that? 

Mr. ROONEY. Is not the gentleman 
from Iowa playing with words? 

Mr. GROSS. Not at all. 

Mr. ROONEY. Let me assure the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that the word 
“booze” was never mentioned. 

Mr. GROSS. But the equivalent of it. 

Mr. ROONEY. The only place where 
the word “booze” is mentioned is here 
in the annual colloquy between my dis- 
tinguished friend from Iowa and myself. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
deny that these funds will be used for 
the purchase of alcoholic beverages? 

Mr. ROONEY. Certainly there will be 
some Scotch, some bourbon, some cock- 
tails. These are the tools of the trade, 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I thought. 
Now we are getting down to the basis for 
this spending. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. About 
half the lemons raised in the country are 
grown in my particular district. We are 
not a very prosperous district but I un- 
dertake to say that the people of my 
district will send a case of lemons to the 
gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman 
from New York, and we hope it will be 
some inducement to lure them away from 
their evil ways. 

Mr.. GROSS. With the gentleman’s 
permission I will reconsign the lemons 
he sends to me to the former Ambassador 
who said the other day that lemonade 
could well be served in London and 
various other places in lieu of some of 
the liquor that is being served over there 
now. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Permis- 
sion granted. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential moticn 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see if we cannot 
get at the facts with some semblance 
of reason and commonsense. The 
$22,000 included in this bill for repre- 
sentation allowances covers 17 Foreign 
Service posts on the continent of Africa. 
The locations of these posts are set forth 
in the printed hearings. This is a total 
of $22,000 for entertainment, ceremo- 
nials and patriotic celebrations which 
must be furnished by the Ambassador or 
consul general at each of those posts. 
In spite of all the repartee on this sub- 
ject, I hope the House will use its usual 
good judgment and vote down the pend- 
ing motion and amendment offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF THE MINT 
Salaries and expenses 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses,” $425,000, including not to 
exceed $2,500 for a medal for Robert Frost as 
authorized by the Act of September 13, 1960 
(74 Stat. 883), which shall remain available 
until expended. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: Page 17, line 23, after “$425,000”, 
strike out the comma and insert a period 
and strike out balance of paragraph. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is not offered 
with any idea it will be approved. It 
is just to keep the record straight for 
the same reason that previous amend- 
ments were offered, including the one 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Gross] on the $22,000 for the State 
Department. 

I am quite sure his purpose was to 
keep the record straight on that, too, 
because in my talks with him he told 
me he could not forget Kennedy’s state- 
ment during the campaign that 17 mil- 
lion of our people were going to bed 
every night hungry; that is, they did 
not have enough food to satisfy their 
hunger. The President did not say any- 
thing about liquor. That was the item 
my colleague was complaining about. 
It is not difficult to understand the feel- 
ing of the gentleman from Iowa as to 
why we are furnishing liquor for enter- 
tainment. May I ask the gentleman, 
did not the bill last year include almost 
$1 million for liquor to entertain and 
establish friendly relations? 

Mr. GROSS. It was $850,000 for the 
State Department alone and it went 
above $1 million for the State Depart- 
ment and related agencies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This 
one was $850,000. 

There you are. I just want to let you 
know about my views on some of these 
things where at times you stated I was 
a spender. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam gratified to know 
that the gentleman votes “no” on some 
of these things. He should have voted 
*no” or made objection when the item 
bill for authorization of the Frost Medal 
was before the House on the 30th of last 
August. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You are 
right. That was one time I tried to go 
along. 

Now, if you want those folks to have 
Scotch instead of milk or whatever it is 
they live on down there, or if you want 
to buy shirts and pants for them, for 
these new citizens— 


Mr. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I re- 
fuse to yield to the gentleman any longer. 
Now, do not misunderstand me. I say 
if you want them to buy shirts and 
pants for those Africans, that might be 
less costly, Africa for Africans—I am 
sorry America is not yor Americans, but 
we take in everybody, crooks who the 
Attorney General I understand intends to 
deport; we all wish him success in that. 
The Africans should not come over to 
New York without shoes and pants, like 
that fellow who came up from Cuba— 
you remember him—and picked chickens 
in the hotel. You folks in New York 
were not quite courteous to him, were 
you? Well, we just have a little different 
way in our country. We have not been 
accustomed to drinking that good liquor 
you are talking about. We still drink 
buttermilk and lemonade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and open 
for amendment. It is all Pay Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, just to emphasize 
that, the remainder of the bill, and all of 
it, is to take up the slack for that in- 
crease? 

Mr. THOMAS. 
crease. 

Mr. GROSS. The $800,000 to $900,000 
pay increase last year? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order? Are there any further 
amendments? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Wr1tIs, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5188) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 


7¥o-percent pay in- 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
separate vote on the Fogarty amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on the other amendment? If 
not, the question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 6, insert: 

“Payment to school districts: For an addi- 
tional amount for payment to school districts 
$29,990,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 339, nays 62, not voting 31, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 9] 
YEAS—339 

Abbitt Cunningham Hoeven 
Abernethy Curtin Holland 
Adair Daddario Holtzman 
Addabbo Daniels Horan 
Addonizio Davis, Hosmer 
Albert James C. Huddleston 
Alexander Davis, John W. Hull 
Alford Dawson Ichord, Mo. 
Alger Delaney Ikard, Tex. 
Andrews Dent Inouye 
Arends Denton Jarman 
Ashbrook Derounian Jennings 
Aspinall Devine Joeison 
Auchincloss Diggs Johnson, Calif 
Avery Dingell Johnson, Md. 
Ayers Dole Johnson, Wis. 
Bailey Dominick Jones, Ala. 
Baker Dorn Jones, Mo. 
Baldwin Downing Judd 
Baring Doyle Karsten 
Barrett Dulski Karth 
Barry Durno Kastenmeier 
Bass, Tenn. Dwyer Kearns 
Battin Edmondson Keith 
Becker Elliott Kelly 
Beckworth Ellsworth Keogh 
Belcher Everett Kilburn 
Bell Farbstein Kilday 
Bennett, Fla. Feighan Kilgore 
Bennett, Mich. Finnegan King, Calif. 
Berry Fino King, N.Y 
Betts Flood King, Utah 
Blatnik Flynt Kirwan 
Blitch Fogarty Kitchin 
Boggs Forrester Kluczynski 
Boland Fountain Knox 
Bolling Frazier Kornegay 

_ Bonner Frelinghuysen Kowalski 
Boykin Friedel Lane 
Brademas Fulton Langen 
Bray Gallagher Lankford 
Breeding Garland Latta 
Brewster Garmatz Lennon 
Brooks, La. Gary Lesinski 
Brooks, Tex. Gathings Libonati 
Broomfield Giaimo Lindsay 
Brown Gilbert Lipscomb 
Broyhill Glenn Loser 
Bruce Goodling McCormack 
Burke, Ky. Granahan McDonough 
Burke, Mass. Grant McDowell 
Burleson Gray McFall 
Byrne, Pa. Green, Pa. McIntire 
Cahill Griffin McMillan 
Cannon Griffiths McSween 
Celler Gubser McVey 
Chamberlain Hagan, Ga. Macdonald 
Chelf Hagen, Calif. MacGregor 
Chenoweth Halpern Machrowicz 
Chiperfield Hansen Mack 
Church Harding Madden 
Clark Hardy Magnuson 
Coad Harris Mahon 
Cohelan Harrison, Wyo. Mailliard 
Colmer Harsha Marshall 
Conte Healey Martin, Mass. 
Cook Hechler Mathias 
Cooley Hemphill Matthews 
Corbett Henderson May 
Corman Herlong Meader 
Cramer Hiestand Merrow 
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Miller, Clem 

Miller, 
George P. 

Miller, N.Y. 


Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Morris 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

rd 


Nygaa 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Il. 


O’Hara, Mich. 


Olsen 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 


Andersen, 
Minn. 
Bass, N.H. 
Bates 
Beermann 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bromwell 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Collier 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Derwinski 
Dowdy 
Fascell 
Fenton 
Findley 


Anderson, Ill. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Buckley 
Carey 

Davis, Tenn. 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Evins 

Fallon 


Randall 
Reifel 

Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
RiehIman 
Riley 

Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Schenck 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 


NAYS—62 


Fisher 
Ford 
Gavin 
Goodell 
Gross 


Halleck 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hays 
Hoffman, Til. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Johansen 
Jonas 

Kyl 

Laird 
McCulloch 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mason 


Green, Oreg. 
Hébert 
Holifield 
Jensen 

Kee 
Landrum 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Multer 
O’Neill 
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Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomas 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Ullman 

Utt 

Vanik 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Weaver 
Weis 
Westland 
Whalley 
Wharton 
Whitener 


Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Yates 

Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Michel 
Milliken 
Minshall 
Murray 
Norblad 
O’Konski 
Pillion 


Ray 

Rhodes, Ariz, 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Scranton 
Siler 

Smith, Calif. 
Taber 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Van Pelt 
Williams 


NOT VOTING—31 


Osmers 
Philbin 

Price 

Rabaut 

Reece 

St. George 
Thompson, La. 
Van Zandt 
Widnall 
Wright 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Jensen. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Widnall. 
Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Osmers. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Reece. 
Mr. Buckley with Mrs. St. George. 
Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Van Zandt. 


Mr. Multer with Mr. Dooley. 


Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Anderson 


of Illinois. 


Mr. ASPINALL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 


bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the deficiency bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor may 
have permission to sit during general 
debate for the remainder of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROADS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Roads of the Committee 
on Public Works may have permission 
to sit during general debate the rest of 
the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





OBSCENE AND DEGRADING PIC- 
TURES AND PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most serious problems existing in 
the United States today is the great 
harm that is being done to our young 
people through the dissemination of ob- 
scene and degrading pictures, publica- 
tions, and other pornographic matter 
through the U.S. mails. 

The Post Office Department has made 
in the past, and is making at the pres- 
ent time, a great effort to stem the flow 
of this material. Due to the lack of 
appropriate statutory authority, how- 
ever, the Department has been severely 
handicapped in halting the flow of ob- 
scene literature through the mails. 

I have been very pleased to note that 
a number of our very fine patriotic and 
civic organizations in the country have 
been making an effort to curb distribu- 
tion of obscene material to our young 
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people. I commend these organizations 
on the splendid effort they are making, 
and it is my hope that the American 
people will continue to support them in 
their drive to protect the morals of our 
young people from obscene and sugges- 
tive literature. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill, 
therefore, to prohibit the mailing of ob- 
scene matter and prescribe adequate 
penalties for those who do so. I sin- 
cerely hope that my colleagues in the 
House will join in supporting my bill. 
The distribution of obscene matter in 
our country adversely affects the moral 
health of our Nation, and I feel there is 
no greater duty on the part of the Con- 
gress than to provide adequate safe- 
guards against the distribution of such 
material. 





PRESIDENT’S HIGHER EDUCATION 
BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] May 
have permission to extend her remarks 
at this point in the Recorp in connection 
with a bill which she has introduced 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy in his message to this 
Congress last February 20 began by stat- 
ing that “our progress as a nation can be 
no swifter than our progress in educa- 
tion.” With this I heartily agree. So it 
is with a certain sense of pride as well as 
pleasure that I introduce the President’s 
higher education bill. The bill, entitled 
the “College Academic Facilities and 
Scholarship Act,” provides Federal loan 
assistance to institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the construction of academic 
facilities, and it authorizes undergradu- 
ate scholarships to enable students of 
outstanding ability to pursue a program 
of higher education. I can think of few 
bills that have come before us which 
are as important or as necessary as this 
one. 

It is vital, I believe, that the Congress 
of the United States as well as the citi- 
zens of the country realize exactly what 
issues are at stake in this bill. I mean, 
here, the real issues—the ones that will 
dramatically affect our lives and the lives 
of our children; the ones that will deter- 
mine the course of our history; the ones 
that will shape the very future of our 
country. For today we are asked to 
guarantee the continued possibility of 
both a strong and an expanding America. 

It is neither a stretch of history nor 
of the imagination to say that the 
strength and richness of our society is 
measured by the opportunities and pos- 
sibilities we offer the people. The op- 
portunities and the possibilities open to 
the people—surely this is what we mean 
by a free nation; surely this is what our 
forefathers, Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, struggled to achieve. Nor is this 
one-sided giving. For, in our country, 
there is opportunity for commitment and 
responsibility, for criticism and loyalty, 
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for that most difficult of all choices, the 
knowing and willful exercise of freedom. 

But in order for the Nation to flourish 
another kind of opportunity must also 
exist: Opportunity for growth and 

-change; for decent education, and the 
chance of higher education for all who 
are capable. Ultimately, what the peo- 
ple of the United States have the right 
to ask—even to demand—is that their 
children be allowed the opportunity to 
develop and fulfill their potential. Our 
success as a nation is as much depend- 
ent upon this as is each person’s suc- 
cess as a human being. 

Today according to the President, 25 
percent of our total population is enrolled 
in our schools and colleges and $26 bil- 
lion is spent on education alone. And 
yet, the needs of our next generation, 
the needs of the next decade, and the 
next school year, will not be met at this 
level of effort. 

We have read the President’s message: 
We all know that each year in the next 
decade there will be an increase of 1 
million pupils a year; we all know that 
600,000 classrooms must be constructed 
during the next 10 years; we all know in 
our own States and throughout the 
country, that our school systems are in- 
adequately staffed, that they are over- 
crowded, that they are financed largely 
by a property tax incapable of bearing 
much more of a State or municipal load. 

These are the real issues; the bold and 
fundamental ones; the national ones. 
And they are urgent enough to make the 
rest seem like shadows or vanity. But we 
cannot afford the vanity of party politics 
in this instance, the vanity of Democrats 
versus Republicans. A hard and cold fact 
presides: One-third of our brighter stu- 
dents do not go on to higher education, 
do not explore their own potential, do not 
contribute as much as they can to the 
country. The reason: lack of funds. 
Surely the vanity of politics is insupport- 
able here. 

Nor can we afford the shadow argu- 
ments: Those that oppose “Federal in- 
tervention in our education system.” We 
all know that President Kennedy’s bill 
provides financial assistance for class- 
room facilities and scholarships for the 
bright, needy students in the country, 
and that it does not provide for Federal 
interference in matters of books, curric- 
ulum, teaching procedures, hiring poli- 
cies, and so forth. On the contrary, it 
deliberately leaves to the States the 
matter of conducting their own educa- 
tional policy. No, we are not confronted 
here with Federal intervention, but 
rather with the worn shadows of old 
arguments and old stances. 

And, finally, we cannot afford to delay 
because the cost is too great. We all 
know, or should know, that the billions 
spent in national defense are worthless 
if the Nation contracts instead of ex- 
pands. We arm ourselves so as to pro- 
tect the people and the right of the peo- 
ple to develop and expand their lives. 

It is a curious and provoking phe- 
nomenon that each generation in our 
country seems to have acquired both a 
title and a series of characteristics, not 
all of which have been endearing. We 
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have all heard of the lost generation of 
the twenties and the depression genera- 
tion of the thirties; the war generation 
of the forties and the silent and beat 
generations of the past decade. These 
have been, for the most part, moods and 
attitudes and poses that only a small 
segment of our society have maintained. 
But they have characterized America in 
a way that the lawmakers and the vast 
majority of our populace have not. 
They have set a tone and an image for 
America, and often our children and our 
children’s children have found them- 
selves confronted with that image as 
though it were definition and history. 
Significantly, we, the Congress of the 
United States, the representatives of the 
people, have had little to do either with 
creating the image for the new genera- 
tion or with guiding it. I think, though, 
that we have such an opportunity today, 
an opportunity to launch an educated 
generation, a generation to whom we 
offer, in the name of the United States, 
possibility. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
the end of these remarks Secretary 
Ribicoff’s letter to the President outlin- 
ing the provisions of the College Aca- 
demic Facilities and Scholarship Act, 
along with figures estimating the num- 
ber of scholarships and the amount of 
money allocated to States under the 
terms of the administration’s proposed 
revision of title II of NDEA: 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 6, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a proposed 
bill entitled the “College Academic Facilities 
and Scholarship Act.” This bill would pro- 
vide Federal loan assistance to institutions 
of higher education for the construction of 
academic facilities, and would authorize a 
program of undergraduate scholarships to 
enable students of outstanding ability to 
pursue a program of higher education. The 
bill would carry out the recommendations on 
higher education contained in your special 
message to the Congress on education of 
February 20. 

The proposed bill provides for two major 
programs: 

1. Academic facilities. The bill would es- 
tablish a 5-year program of long-term, low- 
interest construction loans by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to institu- 
tions of higher education (or to higher edu- 
cation building agencies). Loans would be 
available to finance up to three-fourths of 
the cost of (a) providing—through new con- 
struction, expansion, acquisition, replace- 
ment, or other methods—needed classrooms, 
libraries, and administrative and other aca- 
demic facilities and initial equipment there- 
for, or (b) improving existing academic facil- 
ities through rehabilitation, alteration, or 
conversion, or through modernization or re- 
placement of built-in equipment, or the like. 

In order to obtain program funds, the 
Commissioner of Education would be author- 
ized to borrow funds from the Treasury in 
accordance with the same procedure, and at 
the same rate of interest, as is provided for 
in the college housing program, but such 
funds could be obtained only in such maxi- 
mum aggregate amounts as would be speci- 
fied in appropriation acts, not exceeding 
$300 million in the fiscal year 1962 and a rate 
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of increase of $300 million in the program 
ceiling as of July 1 of each of the next 4 
fiscal years. 

The bill would apply to institutions in the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam. Not more than 12) per- 
cent of the aggregate amount of loans could 
be made available to institutions in any one 
State or other jurisdiction to which the bill 
applies. 

Except as above stated, the provisions of 
the bill as to the terms and conditions under 
which loans would be available to institu- 
tions of higher education or to higher edu- 
cation building agencies, including the rate 
of interest to be charged on such loans, and 
other features of the bill relating to aca- 
demic facilities, would be the same as or 
similar to provisions of the college housing 
program as contained in the Housing Act of 
1950, as amended. 

2. Undergraduate scholarships. The bill 
would provide during the next 5 years for the 
award of a total of 212,500 4-year under- 
graduate scholarships for able high school 
graduates who need assistance to continue 
their education through college. 

The fiscal year 1962 appropriation authori- 
zation of $17.5 million would be sufficient to 
provide a total of 25,000 awards carrying 
financial need stipends up to $1,000 per year, 
assuming the award per student averages 
about $700 per year. The bill would also 
authorize a fiscal year 1963 appropriation of 
$26.25 million which would be sufficient to 
provide 37,500 new awards, and an appropria- 
tion of $35 million in fiscal 1964 and each 
of the 2 succeeding fiscal years, which would 
be sufficient to provide 50,000 new awards 
each year. In addition, the bill would au- 
thorize, commencing in the fiscal year 1963, 
such appropriations as are necessary during 
the 7 succeeding years to continue scholar- 
ship payments to students who have pre- 
viously been awarded scholarships and are 
continuing their studies. 

The Federal funds appropriated for new 
scholarship awards would be allotted among 
the States, one-half on the basis of the num- 
ber of high school students graduating each 
year in each State, and one-half on the basis 
of the number of persons of high school age 
in each State. 

In order to participate in this program, 
each State would establish or designate a 
State scholarship commission broadly repre- 
sentative of the high schools and colleges, 
and of the public, and submit through such 
commission a State plan for administering 
the scholarship program. The State commis- 
sion would select scholarship award winners 
on the basis of scholastic ability and 
academic achievement and would determine 
the amount of the stipend to accompany 
each such award. The State scholarship 
commission would develop and submit in its 
plan objective and equitable procedures and 
criteria for selecting the scholarship winners 
solely on the basis of merit and for determin- 
ing their stipends solely on the basis of their 
need for financial assistance to commence 
and continue their education at an institu- 
tion of higher education. The bill provides 
for approval of State plans by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Scholarship winners selected under this 
program could attend any college of their 
choice which admits them. The scholarship 
award, subject to review by the State com- 
mission each year in terms of the student’s 
financial need for such year, would continue 
for 4 years of satisfactory study leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, and provision would be 
made for granting leaves of absence to schol- 
arship holders for military service, personal 
illness, or other satisfactory reasons. 

The necessary expenses of each State schol- 
arship commission for the proper and effi- 
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cient administration of the approved State 
plan would be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In order to partially compensate institu- 
tions of higher education for the expenses, 
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in excess of the tuition and other fees paid 
by scholarship holders, which the institution 
incurs in providing them a college education, 
the bill provides that for each scholarship 
holder a “cost of education allowance” 
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amounting to $350 per year is to be paid to 
the college or university he attends. 
Paithfully yours, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Secretary. 


istimated number of scholarships and amount of money allocated lo Stales under the terms of the administralion-proposed revision of title II 


Fiscal year 1962 


Total 
scholar- 
ships! 


(1) (2) (3) 


Aggregate, United States_-_- 


Amount 


25, 000 |$17, 500, 000 


of the National Defense Education Act 





Fiscal year 1966 | 
Total 
scholar- Amount 


ships ! 2 
* (5) | | 





187, 500 |$131, 250, 000 
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Maine.__-_.- 141 98, 700 1, 058 740, 600 || W i 
Maryland...-- 387 270, 900 2, 905 2, 033, 500 
Massachusetts 688 481, 600 5, 160 3, 612, 000 
ONIN a ti chbS 3dh6~ cdieuds 1, 124 786, 800 8, 437 5, 905, 900 
M dn bidactiotnnsteaan ches 551 385, 700 4, 130 2, 891,000 || G 
i nm iy oan 345 241, 500 2, 589 1, 812, 300 

Seite dom bee ctl telecon loalan ciel 590 413, 000 4, 427 3, 098, 900 |] Virgin Islands_.....-..-.-.-- 
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Fiscal year 1962 Fiseal year 1966 
Total Total 
scholar- Amount scholar- Amount 
ships ! ships !2 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
edignewit 219 $153, 300 1, 643 $1, 150, 100 
33 23, 100 251 175, 700 
88 61, 600 659 461, 300 
717 501, 900 5, 374 3, 761, 800 
131 91, 700 984 688, 800 
cidinhin 2,035 | 1,424,500 15, 268 | 10, 687, 600 
atitins 715 500, 500 5, 365 3, 755, 500 
managed 109 76, 300 817 571, 900 
scseed 1, 329 930, 300 9,968 | 6,977, 600 
codghind 390 273, 000 2, 924 2, 046, 800 
ddatinageeinai 270 189, 000 2, 023 1, 416, 100 
1, 631 1, 141, 700 12, 233 8, 563, 100 
116 , 200 872 610, 400 
369 258, 300 2, 766 1, 936, 200 
Kicdevinsin ill 77, 700 835 584, 500 
371, 700 3, 982 2, 787, 400 
887, 600 9,513 | 6, 659, 100 
105, 000 1, 123 736, 100 
46, 200 492 344, 400 
365, 400 3, 917 2, 741, 900 
283, 500 3, 035 2, 124, 500 
235, 900 2, 524 1, 766, 800 
425, 600 4, 557 3, 189, 900 
36, 400 390 273, 000 
55, 300 594 415, 800 
175, 000 1, 875 1, 312, 500 





1 Based on the assumption that the amount per scholarship in each State will 


average 


$700. 
2 Consists of the total new scholarships to be made available for fiscal years 1963, 


1964, 1965, and 1966. 


Nore.—The allocation to each State is estimated on the basis of 1957-58 high 
schoo] graduates and 1958 population aged 14 te 18. 





FEED PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 208 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4510) to provide a special program for feed 
grains for 1961, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed four hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider without 
the intervention of any point of order the 
substitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Agriculture now in the bill 
and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, with 
or without instructions. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, 
and at this time I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 208 pro- 
vides for the consideration of H.R. 4510, 
a bill to provide for a special program for 
feed grains for 1961. The resolution pro- 
vides for an open rule, waiving points of 
order, with 4 hours of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 4510 is to estab- 
lish a i-year emergency program to 
reduce the production of feed grains in 
the crop year 1961 and thereby allevi- 
ate conditions of oversupply and low 
prices which are seriously depressing a 
major segment of the Nation’s agricul- 
ture and placing on taxpayers the bur- 
den of holding nearly $4 billion of these 
grains in the bins of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

It is anticipated that the bill will 
assure increased income for participat- 
ing farmers in the feed grain sector of 
our agricultural economy; assure the 
consumer of fair and stable prices for 
meat, poultry, and dairy products; re- 
duce the Government’s holdings of feed 
grains; and cost the taxpayer some $500 
million less than the present program. 

This is an emergency—not a long- 
range policy for agriculture. It is a 
voluntary acreage reduction program 
with certain extraordinary inducements 
for farmers to participate therein. 
Fo ag is no mandatory provision in the 


The Committee on Agriculture has 
consistently taken the position that if 
price supports above a minimum level 
are to be afforded a commodity, the pro- 
ducers of that crop should be willing to 
accept mandatory controls on their pro- 
duction. Such controls should not be 
established, however, until producers 
have had an opportunity freely to ap- 
prove them. Obviously, for 1961, there 
is no time for the formulation of a con- 
trol program and a referendum on it by 
feed-grain producers. Therefore, there 
shouldbe approved a program based on 
a voluntary, rather than a mandatory, 
effort on the part of feed grain pro- 
ducers to keep their production in line 
with demand. 

Much of the authority to formulate 
and carry out this program is to be found 
in existing law. The bill reported here- 
with merely supplements that authority 
where necessary and does not spell out 
all the details of the program proposed 
and authorized for 1961. However, addi- 
tional details of the program are to be 
found in the report of the Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 208. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
points of order are waived under this 
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rule? And, does it provide for amend- 
ments? 

Mr. SISK. If I might say to my col- 
league from Iowa, it does waive points of 
order, but it is an open rule in that it 
will permit amendments to any section 
of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. By any Member of the 
House? 

Mr. SISK. By any Member of the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. Why were points of or- 
der waived? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding, I 
might say to the gentleman from Iowa, 
that there are certain matters touched 
on in the bill where possibly a point of 
order might be raised. It was at the re- 
quest of the chairman and the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture that 
points of order be waived. I am not too 
sure as to whether or not these partic- 
ular sections or paragraphs might be sub- 
ject to a point of order, but it is my un- 
derstanding that there was some fear, 
and, therefore, the rule does provide for 
that. However, it is a completely open 
rule otherwise. It provides for 4 hours 
of general debate and then provision for 
amendments by any Member of the 
House to any section of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. SEELy- 
Brown]. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to H.R. 4510 as reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture. This bill 
proposes to establish a 1-year emergency 
program to reduce the production of 
feed grains in the crop year 1961. 

My opposition to this legislation is 
based on the fact that, if enacted, it 
would increase the level of price sup- 
ports for feed grains. Even worse, it 
provides no limit on the level of this 
price support. Let us make no mistake 
about it: The higher cost of this pro- 
gram would come out of the hides of the 
poultry, dairy, and livestock producers 
not only in my section of the country, 
but in all regions of the Nation. 

This bill, by raising the price sup- 
ports on feed grains, would in fact place 
the Government in the position of bid- 
ding against itself in trying to get farm- 
ers to retire land. Let me also point 
out another result. If we try to cut 
acreage through a program that also 
raises price supports, we give every 
farmer the strong incentive to increase 
his yield per acre on his remaining land, 
through use of improved farming prac- 
tices such as fertilization, irrigation, and 
so forth. The result would be that much 
of the proposed effect of cutting feed 
grain acreage would be lost. 

Let me demonstrate further how this 
bill would be to the very serious disad- 
vantage of the dairy and poultry farm- 
ers in my district. 

In the first place, we would face the 
prospect of an uncertain feed grain sup- 
ply because we would not have definite 
knowledge of the amount to be released 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In the second place, the uncertainty 
of the amount to be released by the 
Government would have a definite effect 
on the market price. Dairy farmers and 
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poultry farmers, therefore, would be un- 
able to plan their operations in advance 
because of uncertainties as to price and 
supply of feed. 

This bill contains an additional 
danger, if the Government decided to 
release substantial quantities of Govern- 
ment-held feed grain stocks as payment 
in kind, in the grain-producing areas. 
The result would be, of course, a real 
expansion in the number of dairy and 
poultry producers in these grain-pro- 
ducing areas. 

This means rewarding cash grain 
farmers at the expense of livestock 
feeders. 

In summary, 
considered bill. 

I recognize the need for legislation to 
deal with wheat and feed grains. What 
is needed is a program designed to get 
at the basic causes of the surplus 
problem. 

If we begin now to work on such a 
proposal, the Committee on Agriculture 
surely can have it ready in time to be 
effective with regard to the fall plant- 
ings of crops to be harvested in 1962. 
No. short-run, temporary, so-called 
emergency measure will cure the ills of 
a@ program that is so complicated and 
one that affects so many of our agricul- 
tural producers and consumers. Hasty 
action as proposed in this bill will create 
more problems than it will solve. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Sisk] 
has so ably explained, this rule pro- 
vides for 4 hours of general debate on 
H.R. 4510, the so-called feed grain bill, 
or the so-called farm bill, waiving all 
points of order but, as the gentleman 
explained, making any part of the bill 
subject to amendment offered by any 
Member from the floor of the House. 
The gentleman from California, in his 
very fair statement, also pointed out 
that this is a very controversial 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of the House, if I may, and 
especially of those who represent the 
rural areas in the West, the great Mid- 
dle West, and the Eastern Seaboard 
States, that this bill contains certain 
provisions in its present form that, in 
my opinion, and in the opinion of many, 
even of members of the Committee on 
Agriculture, who testified before the 
Committee on Rules, would work a great 
hardship and perhaps even be destruc- 
tive of the rights of many farmers in 
those sections of the country. This bill, 
as presented to us, completely violates 
certain concepts we have always had, 
here in the Congress, that, as quickly 
as we can, we should remove Govern- 
ment controls from agriculture. 

This bill as written, if enacted, would 
substitute instead some sort of “volun- 
tary compulsion,” as it was described. 
If anyone here can enlighten the gen- 
tleman from Ohio as to just what volun- 
tary compulsion means, I would like to 
know. It probably means being com- 
pelled to do something voluntarily 
against your will. 


this is a hasty, ill- 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. BROWN. 

man. 

Mr. PELLY. Is that what they use 
in the Committee on Rules sometimes? 

Mr. BROWN. No; we have no com- 
pulsion in the Committee on Rules. 
There we permit the membership of the 
House always to work its will. 

I refer to section 3 of this bill and I 
think Members ought to study it very 
carefully. Section 3 of the bill would 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
sell grain in Government storage at 17 
percent below the price support level. 
Let us see for a moment what that 
means. The bill provides the Secretary 
will be authorized to fix the support price 
on feed grains at not less than 65 per- 
cent of parity. By the way, that is an 
open-end arrangement. It does not say 
how much above 65 percent of parity 
he might fix it. In his judgment and 
in his innate wisdom he might fix it at 
100 percent or 120 percent or 200 per- 
cent of parity, if he saw fit to do so. 
However, the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture—and I take it he is a man of his 
word—has announced publicly, before 
the committee and in other places, that 
he expects to fix the support price on 
corn—we will use that as an example, 
because I know more about corn than 
probably any other farm product. He 
has announced that he expects to fix the 
support price on corn at 74 percent of 
parity, not 65 percent of parity. That 
would figure out $1.20 a bushel for corn. 
That is an open-end arrangement. He 
can change that price anytime. He 
might fix it at 65 percent of parity. That 
would mean the corn price would sud- 
denly drop from $1.20 back to about 
$1.06 a bushel. He might go, as I sug- 
gested a moment ago, the other way and 
increase the parity price to $1.50 or $2 
a bushel, put it anywhere he wanted to, 
or as high as he wanted to. Then, what- 
ever the support price might be on corn, 
or any other grain, he would have the 
right to sell from Government storage— 
that is, CCC-held grain—any amount at 
17 percent below the support price. If 
the support price on corn were $1.20 he 
could sell the corn for $1.06. 

If the parity price should be $1.06 then 
he could sell the corn for about 90 cents 
a bushel, if I remember the figures cor- 
rectly, just whatever he might see fit to 
do. That is a new concept, because we 
never before have had in the law any au- 
thority to fix, or an open-end authority, 
let us put it that way, to fix a ceiling, not 
a floor but a ceiling, on parity prices, not 
to fix any at all but just let prices 
range anyplace someone in his discretion 
might wish to set them. We never be- 
fore have had in any agricultural act I 
know of any provision that grain, or any 
other farm surplus held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, could be sold 
for less than the parity price plus the 
cost of storage. 

If a farmer sells his corn he can put 
20 percent of his corn acreage into the 
soil bank retirement plan and draw 50 
percent of the value of his average corn 
crop in cash. If he retires another 20 
percent of his land he could draw 60 per- 
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cent in kind, that is, in corn, if he wanted 
to. Then he could turn around and use 
the corn he got in kind to feed hogs. He 
could use the cash he received for putting 
20 percent of his acreage into the soil 
bank, to buy corn at a lower price, and 
then he would sell his newly raised corn 
to the Government. He would sell his 
full crop at $1.20 per bushel if that is 
what he wanted to do, and buy it back 
at $1.06, under this arrangement. 

Some committee member said, “We 
hope nobody will be able to figure that 
out, because he could make a good profit 
out of that deal.” I made the observa- 
tion, in the Rules Committee, and I want 
to make it again here, that the farmers 
of our country are smarter than some 
people think they are. So this is a dan- 
gerous situation, because the farmer will 
lose complete control of his grain mar- 
kets. The market prices can change or 
be changed at any time. Grain can be 
sold at almost any price the Secretary 
wants to-sell it, which will of course 
influence the price of hogs or cattle. 

Rather strangely, we found most of 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture who appeared before the Rules 
Committee none too happy, in fact, 
rather unhappy as to the different provi- 
sions in this bill. I imagine if you would 
sort of average out their likes or dislikes, 
or their grunts or disgrunts, as some 
people might say, on this bill, in all 
probability the majority of the com- 
mittee would be against the measure in 
one form or another unless it was 
changed drastically. 

Let me point out one of the difficulties 
about this, and I ask to be corrected by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.Ley] ifI am wrong. AsI said in the 
Rules Committee, he knows more about 
the cotton market than anybody in 
America. Today we sell cotton to Japan 
for 6.5 cents a pound less than the 
American textile manufacturers have to 
pay. The American manufacturers have 
to buy cotton from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at full parity price 
plus the cost of storage. Under the 
present bill, as I understand, the dif- 
ferential may rise as high as 8.5 cents. 
The textile manufacturers of this coun- 
try do not like the idea of having to pay 
more for cotton here at home than the 
Japanese pay over in Japan for the same 
cotton, raised in this country, with the 
Federal Government taking the loss. 

If we did this thing on feed grain, 
immediately there would arise a great 
demand from the textile industry and 
other industries in the United States 
that we do exactly the same thing in 
connection with the selling of cotton, so 
they be permitted to buy it 17 percent 
below the parity price in order that they 
might meet foreign competition. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. . 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman 
will find that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture only recently raised the discount on 
export cotton to 8, not 6 or 6.5 cents. 

Mr. BROWN. To 8.5 cents. 

All I am trying to do is call your at- 
tention to this fact, that every Member 
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of the House should pay close attention 
to the general debate and the discussion 
of the different phases of this bill, es- 
pecially to the statements by members 
of the Committee on Agriculture, who 
have given it so much thought and 
attention. 

This bill, by the way, and I must not 
forget to mention it, is a temporary bill 
for 1 year only. It does nothing with 
the wheat problem, or with the surplus 
of wheat we have on hand. We have no 
control over that. Many people argue 
and, perhaps, properly so that we cannot 
possibly control feed grains unless we 
also control wheat production. There is 
nothing mandatory about this bill—it 
is just “voluntarily compulsive.” In 
other words, under it they cannot compel 
a farmer to go into the program, but if 
he does not, he loses all these benefits. 
Let me go a little bit further. In this 
bill, for the first time, rather to my 
amazement, my friends on the right 
have accepted in writing this bill, some- 
thing that they opposed in the past, and 
that is a soil bank idea which the past 
administration sponsored and that we 
endeavored to enlarge upon once in this 
House, and to expand, but needed funds 
were denied for that purpose so that 
many farmers could not go into it and 
reduce their feed production. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. BROWN. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Since the gentleman 
has called attention to the fact that the 
provisions of this bill later on might be 
applied to cotton; would you not also 
agree that they might be applied to 
wheat? 

Mr. BROWN. Oh, yes, they might ap- 
ply to any product, certainly. In other 
words, this is just a “temporary bill.” 

Mr. MASON. In other words, it sets 
a precedent. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido hope that close at- 
tention will be given to the measure as 
it comes under general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, if there are 
no further requests for time, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4510) to provide a spe- 
cial program for feed grains for 1961. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a@ quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.) Two hundred and 
twenty-one Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLry]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4510, with 
Mr. IKxarp of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey] will be recognized for 2 hours; 
and the gentleman from Iowa I[Mr. 
HOEVEN] will be recognized for 2 hours. 

Mr. HOEVEN. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I would like to yield 5 minutes 
at this time to the gentleman from ILli- 
nois [Mr. Frnpiey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the Committee on Rules for 
the rule on this bill. It brings the bill to 
us in a manner which enables Members 
of this body to work their will. Amend- 
ment is possible, and I speak at this point 
in the proceedings to call attention to an 
amendment which I will later move. 

I do so for this reason: My proposal, 
although relatively simple, may raise 
questiors. I welcome the opportunity 
to answer questions concerning my 
amendment at any time during the 
treatment of the bill. 

Explanations are available at the 
tables. 

Mr. Chairman, the stockpiling of un- 
wanted, unneeded feed grain surpluses 
through Commodity Credit Corporation 
is a heavy burden on all taxpayers. It 
is an ever-present threat to market 
prices. So long as huge Government 
stocks hang over the market, feed grain 
producers can have no real opportunity, 
no real prosperity. 

These surpluses are a roadblock to 
better farm income. Even worse they 
are a threat to free enterprise in farm- 
ing and free enterprise in marketing. 

The evidence of this threat is ample— 
and nowhere is it more present and more 
obvious than in the feed grain bill now 
before us. H.R. 4510 is dangerous. It 
would create more problems than it 
would solve. 

Not the least of its shortcomings is the 
fact, painful but true, that it would not 
materially reduce Government grain 
stocks. 

This bill is the offspring of earlier 
foolishness in farm legislation. Con- 
trols beget controls. Bad laws beget bad 
laws. 

Surplus stocks are such a problem that 
the administration now asks for author- 
ity to break the market by dumping sur- 
pluses and to replace the free grain 
market with a Government grain market. 

If this bill is enacted and the adminis- 
tration carries out its expressed intent, 
we will have moved the American farmer 
far down the road of regimentation—in 
the name of helping the farmer to meet 
his problems. 

The problem is challenging. We must 
get the surplus off the backs of the 
farmers and off the backs of other tax- 
payers too. We need to start at once. 
But we must do it in a manner which 
will protect, not destroy free enterprise 
on farms and in markets. 

My amendment will accomplish both 
these goals. It will provide an orderly 
system for disposing of surplus stocks, 
and it will not interfere with normal 
functioning of the market. It will re- 
move the surpluses as a threat to farm 
income, and it will open the door to ex- 
panding markets and better income for 
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farmers through the free enterprise 
market. 

My proposal is to sell surplus feed 
grain stocks back to producers at an at- 
tractive price in exchange for the pro- 
ducer’s agreement not to raise any of 
that crop that one crop year. To get 
this attractive price, each producer 
would also have to agree to leave idle 
sufficient acreage to produce the amount 
of grain he buys from the government. 

For example, Farmer Brown can show 
an average production of 10,000 bushels 
of corn. His average yield is 100 bushels 
to the acre. Before planting time, he 
would contract with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, agree to lay idle 100 acres 
of tillable ground, agree not to plant any 
corn that year; in exchange, he would 
have the right, at harvest time, to buy 
10,000 bushels of Government corn at a 
specified price. 

The price would be set by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, on the basis of area 
surveys, at a level which would assure 
sufficient participation to get rid of about 
one billion bushels of Government corn 
this year. The price of course would 
be adjusted for grade and condition of 
corn, and as a protection to those par- 
ticipating, the price for Government 
corn could not exceed one-third of the 
market price on October 1. 

My amendment would eliminate feed 
grain surpluses in 2 years. 

Taxpayers would be relieved of heavy 
storage cost. 

The volume of grain in market chan- 
nels would be kept in balance. 

Today’s unwanted surplus would be 
converted to cash. 

My amendment could be the redeem- 
ing feature of an otherwise hopeless bill. 
My proposal is direct, positive, in accord 
with the highest traditions of our Amer- 
ican free enterprise system—and it will 
work. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, to give some idea of the 
importance of the matter with which 
we are dealing, I want to call your at- 
tention to some facts and figures. We 
now have invested in corn $3,069 million; 
in sorghums $1,035 million; and together 
with other feed grains a total investment 
of $4,255 million. 

Another point I want to impress upon 
you in the outset of this debate is that 
our losses to date have been gigantic. 
The Government actually has sustained 
a loss of $1,750 million on feed grains; 
and we are told that unless we take 
action now and put a program into op- 
eration before planting time that this 
program in the next year will cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,500 million. It is be- 
lieved that if the program is enacted 
and sufficient participation is attracted 
to the program, the Government stands 
to save in excess of $500 million on the 
program during the current year. At 
the same time we will increase farm 
income. 

You will note by glancing at the bill 
that we provide for payments in cash 
and for payments in kind. Under the 
provisions of the bill if the farmer re- 
duces his acreage 20 percent he is paid 
in cash; if he reduces his acreage an 
additional 20 percent he is paid in kind. 
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So it is clear to see that corn will be 
coming from the storage bins rather 
than from the cornfields, and there will 
be a net saving to the Government. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the de- 
tails of the program further than I have 
already discussed them. 

I shall yield in a few moments to my 
colleague the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoaGe], the very able and distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
which handled this bill, and which re- 
ported it to the full committee. As soon 
as our committee was able to organize 
at the beginning of this Congress, the 
bill received first consideration. Hear- 
ings started on one Monday and the bill 
was favorably reported on the following 
Monday. The vote in the subcommittee 
was unanimous other than for one ab- 
stention, an abstention by one member 
for a very good, sound reason. Frankly, 
I felt like abstaining myself, because I 
do not approve of placing these programs 
on pounds, bushels, and bales. That is 
what is happening in this bill. But, as 
our report would indicate, that principle 
is not to be regarded as a precedent 
being established in the legislation now 
before us. It seemed to us, under the 
circumstances, the only feasible thing to 
do in an emergency bill effective only 
in 1961. 

The bill came before the full commit- 
tee and the vote there was 25 favorable 
to the reporting of the bill, and 8 opposed 
to certain sections of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture presents to the House 
today was drawn in the interest of the 
total economy of the Nation to serve the 
well-being of farmers and city people 
alike. 

This legislation will reduce the surplus 
of grain that overwhelms us. It will re- 
lieve by a substantial measure the burden 
upon taxpayers who maintain these 
great stores of grain. It will improve 
the income of hard-pressed farmers who 
now are caught in a crushing cost-price 
squeeze. By stimulating the sorely de- 
pressed rural buying power, it will create 
markets for industries in the cities. Mr. 
PoaceE will explain to the House the de- 
tails of the bill. With your forbear- 
ance, I shall take only a few moments to 
discuss the prevailing conditions in agri- 
culture, as they relate to the general wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

I address these remarks particularly 
to those Members who are inclined to 
vote against farm legislation, for what- 
ever reason. Our urban citizens are 
served in this bill, as well as farmers. 

Let me first remind the Members of 
this great body, and call to the attention 
of all Americans, the contributions our 
farmers are making to this Nation. 

The Communist world may rival the 
United States in space explorations, and 
in some other areas—but those unhappy 
lands behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains have not begun to match the 
miracles of productions by the family 
farms of America. 

The growth of our country into the 
greatest industrial Nation on earth is 
tied directly to the efficiency of our 
farms. In Russia, agriculture requires 
the labor of approximately one-half of 
the total working population. In Amer- 
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ica one farm worker feeds himself and 
24 other persons. Thus while half of 
Russia’s total work force is engaged in 
agriculture and still cannot meet the 
Communist’s needs for food and fiber, in 
America the efficiency of our farmers 
releases over 90 percent of our work 
force for other endeavors—in factories, 
in mines, in shops, in transportation, in 
all the other pursuits which—with the 
abundance of food and fiber from our 
farms—makes the U.S. standard of liv- 
ing the envy the world over. 

Yet, our farmers are the poorest re- 
warded of any major segment of our 
free enterprise economy. 

In 1960 the per capita income of peo- 
ple living on farms was only $986. The 
per capita income of the nonfarm popu- 
lation was $2,282. The hourly income 
of people working on farms—operators 
and hired labor—last year was 81 cents, 
while the average pay of factory workers 
was $2.29. 

Net farm income in 1960 was down 19 
percent compared with 1952. On the 
other hand the national income was up 
43 percent. Corporate dividend pay- 
ments were up 56 percent. On wages, 
the farm workers’ pay declined by 7 per- 
cent between 1952 and 1960, while the 
factory workers’ wage increased by 37 
percent. 

I ask you to listen carefully to these 
next figures, taken from Department of 
Agriculture books. 

In 1960 American consumers bought 
18 percent more farm-produced food 
than in 1952, yet our farmers received 
$100 million less for that larger volume 
in 1960 than for the more limited output 
in 1952. But consumers paid food proc- 
essors and marketing middlemen $10 
billion more in 1960 than in 1952 for 
hauling, processing, and handling the 
food between the farm gate and the re- 
tail counter. 

While the farm gross income from 
food produced declined from $20.1 bil- 
lion in 1952 to $20 billion in 1960, the 
costs added between the farm and the 
consumer increased from $24.4 billion 
in 1952 to $34.6 billion in 1960. 

However, notwithstanding this great 
increase in the charges for hauling, 
processing and handling, after the food 
leaves the farm, the American consum- 
ers today get their food for a smaller 
percentage of their incomes than any 
other people in the world. 

In 1929, before we had a farm pro- 
gram, the average pay for 1 hour’s 
factory labor would buy 6.4 loaves of 
bread; now it buys 11.3 loaves. An 
hour’s pay then would purchase 1.2 
pounds of steak; now it buys 2.2 pounds; 
7.8 pints of milk then, 17.6 now; 
1 pound of pork chops then, 3.1 pounds 
now; 1.1 dozen of eggs then, 4 dozens 
now, and on down the list. 

The average factory worker in the 
United States spends only 23 percent of 
his earnings to buy the average amount 
of domestically produced food consumed 
by a family of three. Twenty years ago 
the same food would have cost the same 
worker 41 percent of his wages, and 30 
years earlier, 48 percent. The average 
pay for an hour’s work today will buy 
approximately twice as much food as 
in 1929. 
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These facts and figures may be 
summed up in a few words: 

First. Our farmers have made us the 
best fed people on the face of the earth. 
Their efficiency has underpinned the de- 
velopment of our great industrial sys- 
tem. 

Second. They are the poorest re- 
warded workers in our free enterprise 
economy. 

This situation transcends a considera- 
tion of simple justice for these people 
who feed us. 

Our Nation’s total well-being is in- 
volved. 

History now is repeating itself. 

Now we are in a new business slump. 
It does not approach the severity of the 
great depression, although many people 
are hurt. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the reces- 
sion of 1960-61, like the great depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, has its roots buried in 
the poverty of rural America. 

Agriculture is the Nation’s largest in- 
dustry. The value of productive re- 
sources in agriculture amounts to more 
than $200 billion, almost as much as is 
invested in the productive facilities of all 
manufacturing corporations. Farming 
employs more persons than the steel in- 
dustry, automobile industry, transporta- 
tion and public utilities, combined. Agri- 
culture uses more steel annually than 
the total tonnage which goes into pas- 
senger automobiles. It uses more petro- 
leum than any other industry. Yet the 
Nation has given only passing notice to 
the deterioration of the farm economy 
in the last 6 to 8 years. Those of us who 
have tried to sound a warning have been 
dubbed as “politicians wooing the farm 
vote.” Some high-minded ‘‘economists” 
have passed the word down that the 
earnings of farmers were no longer of 
much importance in a greatly expanding 
industrial society. 

I, for one, am convinced that there can 
be no security against depression, reces- 
sion or slump, so long as our largest 
industry—agriculture—is depressed. 

It is proving as true today as ever that 
depressions are farm led and farm fed. 

I remind my city friends that some 7 
million to 8 million persons have left the 
land in the last decade. They have 
crowded into your cities, most of them 
looking for jobs. Many now are among 
the Nation’s unemployed, and many on 
relief rolls in the cities. 

The general economy currently has 
lost the stimulation of the buoyant rural 
demand for goods produced in the fac- 
tories in the cities. We are in a general 
business slump. 

Many people are trying to find a way 
to get the economy really rolling again. 
Some already are discussing ways to 
immunize the economy against such 
recurring recessions. They all seem to 
agree that what industry needs is more 
customers who can afford to buy its 
products. 

I say to all these .well-meaning people 
that the great underdeveloped markets 
for industry in America today are on our 
farms and in our farm towns. 

There would be a brighter general out- 
look for business today, there would not 
be the new uneasiness in the cities, if 
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we had maintained opportunities for 
agriculture to advance with the remain- 
der of the economy. 

I would advise the business community 
of the Nation to encourage and to help 
develop, national policies enabling rural 
America to achieve again an equitable 
income position. This one step would 
bring into being a new multibillion dollar 
market for the factories in urban areas. 
It would create hundreds of thousands of 
jobs. Taxpayers would save many mil- 
lions of dollars which otherwise may be 
spent in welfare grants and relief to 
needy persons and to depressed areas. 
The Nation’s business would be more 
stable. The free enterprise system, sup- 
ported by the millions of family units of 
capitalism on the farms, would be mate- 
rially strengthened. 

America cannot longer risk the dan- 
gers firmly infixed in this current sit- 
uation where almost one-half of our free 
economy’s productive assets—as well as 
the millions of people on our farms— 
operate on the edge of insolvency. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill before us today 
presents purely a voluntary program to 
deal with a major segment of the farm 
economy. Unless it is made attractive 
enough we cannot hope to have adequate 
participation to be of any consequence. 
It must not be attractive to a man to 
become a noncooperator. So that is the 
reason for section 3 which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacE] will be able to 
discuss and explain when he takes the 
floor. 

Bear in mind also that we are in agri- 
culture facing a very desperate situation. 
The Government’s overall investment in 
agricultural commodities at this moment 
is in excess of $9.5 billion. On com- 
modities which we have had throughout 
the years, on commodities which we 
have been unable to sell for dollars or for 
foreign currency, which we have been 
unable to barter away for strategic mate- 
rials needed in our own economy, com- 
modities which we have not been able to 
give away, the storage costs are enor- 
mous. We must improve the situation 
or the entire feed grains program will 
collapse of its own weight. 

May I say to you, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, the election is over. 
That is now history. We should not look 
upon agriculture through the eyes of 
partisan politics. Agriculture is not po- 
litical, it is neither Republican nor Dem- 
ocrat. It is a national problem. You 
have your responsibility, I have my re- 
sponsibility. And it is our responsibility 
to do something to improve the predica- 
ment in which we find ourselves. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Before the gentleman 
leaves the floor I would appreciate it if 
he would explain or clarify his own posi- 
tion relative to section 3. 

Mr. COOLEY. If you take section 3 
out of the bill you will just about ruin 
the program. I know a lot of people are 
apprehensive and they are fearful that 
with section 3 in the bill the Secretary 
might break the corn market and ad- 
versely affect the grain trade. But that 
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responsibility is his. If he has no right 
to lower the price, then the noncom- 
plier will sit on the sidelines and enjoy 
the benefit of the program. He will 
plant corn to the fence rows, he will plant 
a lot of corn and he will profit because 
other farmers cooperated in this volun- 
tary program by decreasing their 
acreage. You cannot make it attractive 
for a man to stay out of the program, 
and the very fact that the Secretary has 
the power to lower the price of feed 
grains in the markets, would make it 
unattractive for a man to stay out of 
the program. I think that is the ex- 
planation. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
for that explanation. Now, there is one 
thing more that bothers me about the 
bill. You would make it so attractive 
that he must get into the program, but 
what about the man on the basis of the 
1959-60 normal yield who has been a 
good farmer, who has followed the rota- 
tion plan, who has not created the sur- 
plus and finds himself completely penal- 
ized by this bill? That is what bothers 
me. In other words, the man who has 
been planting corn to the fence rows has 
produced the surplus, and by the reduc- 
tion of 20 percent he gets these benefits, 
whereas the good farmer is completely 
penalized as he was under the acreage 
allotment plan. I think it is unfair, 
unjust, and inequitable, and I hope some- 
thing will be done about that. And, I 
will offer an amendment to cover a 5- 
year history instead of the 2 years. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will not argue with 
the gentleman about that for one 
moment, but the fact remains that the 
statistical information was not avail- 
able. I think it will be difficult for them 
to get accurate information for the past 
5 years. If the Department of Agricul- 
ture could obtain the records for 5 years, 
it will be more equitable to do that. But, 
we were told it would be difficult to get 
that information. Bear in mind that 
this is just a 1 year sort of a crash 
program. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. The chairman of the 
committee in his colloquy with the 
gentleman from Illinois stated that the 
17 percent differential which is provided 
in this bill in section 3 would bring about 
compliance. Now, it seems to me that 
if this is to be an effective tool for com- 
pliance, there would have to be a much 
greater differential. The history in 
1957-58 showed that the percentage dif- 
ferential, which was much greater than 
17 percent at that time, did not bring 
about compliance. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, under section 3 
of the bill, as I understand it, the Secre- 
tary could not lower the price of corn 
below $1 a bushel. Now, certainly $1 a 
bushel would not be attractive to any 
farmer. 

Mr. LAIRD. He had $1.06 and $1.33, 
and we did not get compliance in that 
particular case. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Under that corn pro- 
gram in those years anybody who did 
not comply was assured and guaranteed 
he was going to get the support price. 
Here he is not guaranteed the support 
price; he is not guaranteed to get any- 
thing unless he complies. Under the 
1956 program the complier had nothing 
to rely upon; the noncomplier had noth- 
ing to induce him to stay out of the pro- 
gram except the hope that he then knew 
that he was going to get the full support 
price. Now, he does not have it under 
this bill, and I think that is the vast dif- 
ference. For that reason we think that 
the percentage will work here because 
now we have a situation in which the 
price at which the Secretary can main- 
tain the market is at just about the pres- 
ent price. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield there, section 3 will 
prevent the Secretary lowering the price 
of corn below $1. 

Mr. LAIRD. No; he cannot lower it. 

Mr. POAGE. He cannot lower it be- 
low $1 a bushel. 

Mr. LAIRD. The differential there is 
17 percent as compared with the differ- 
ential in 1957-58 of over 25 percent, and 
we did not get compliance in 1957 or in 
1958. 

Mr. COOLEY. The 17 percent was put 
in here because that calculation results 
from $1 a bushel. 

Mr. POAGE. There was no induce- 
ment in 1956 except that differential. 
Today this man who complies is going to 
get payment on the land that he retires, 


which is going to be right substantial 
and attractive; 60 percent of what he 
would normally be expected to grow on 
it. 

He was not getting that in 1956. He 


simply had the differential. This pay- 
ment per acre amounts to more than 
the differential in the support price 
itself. So the man is getting two bites 
at the cherry under this program where 
he did not get it under the other 
program. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to find out 
what it is that is troubling my friend 
from Wisconsin, and I yield to him at 
this time. 

Mr. LAIRD. From the colloquy that 
the gentleman had with the gentleman 
from Illinois, the indication was that 
this bill would bring about compliance. 
It seems to me that in this bill the only 
factor that would bring about compli- 
ance is the payment, the cash payment 
made and also the reenactment of the 
acreage reserve. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. LAIRD. Because we are going 
back to the acreage reserve program. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the induce- 
ment to bring a man into the program. 

Mr. LAIRD. But that is the compli- 
ance feature, the feature that is going 
to bring about compliance, not this 17 
percent. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; but the 17 per- 
cent is a deterrent. I think it would 
make the program less attractive to a 
noncomplier. The farmer will look at 
this and say, “I might have to sell my 
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corn at $1 a bushel,” and you cannot 
profitably grow corn to sell at $l a 
bushel, therefore he would go into the 
program voluntarily. That is what I 
understand the section to mean. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. As the chairman knows, 
we have a rather effective program for 
the disposal of surplus cotton stocks by 
the use of an export subsidy. 

It is rather late in the year, the new 
administration has been in office only a 
few weeks, and it is going to be difficult 
to work out the administrative aspects of 
this kind of a program. 

Did the committee consider the ad- 
visability of providing an export subsidy 
on feed grains? We have had some ex- 
port subsidy on feed grains in recent 
months. Has the committee gone into 
that, perhaps with the thought of in- 
creasing that subsidy, in order that these 
feed grains would be moved more rapidly 
into export, thereby providing more re- 
lief? And in that way it would give the 
committee more time to work out a 
long-range program rather than the 
temporary program here before us. 

Mr. COOLEY. I might say to my 
friend from Texas that we have given 
the Secretary of Agriculture every pos- 
sible authority he could want or need. 
Time and again I asked Mr. Benson be- 
fore our committee, “Mr. Secretary, do 
you know of any authority that you want 
that you do not now have?” And his 
answer always has been “No.” We have 
not received any general farm message 
from the White House, but the present 
Secretary has not asked for any author- 
ity with regard to surplus commodities 
that he does not now have. My friend 
knows that he can sell these commodities 
in the world market for dollars, for for- 
eign currencies, he can exchange them 
for strategic materials, or he can give 
them away. That is all the export sub- 
sidy he needs. 

Mr. MAHON. Has the committee ex- 
plored the possibility of urging the Sec- 
retary to exploit this procedure? 

Mr. COOLEY. We urged the former 
Secretary time and time again; we have 
tried even to write a mandatory disposal 
program, but there is just so far that 
we can go, and no further. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I think I might say that 
as late as yesterday I talked with the 
Under Secretary about an export pro- 
gram. They have the authority right 
now to put a subsidy on the export of 
corn and other feed grains. It is nota 
question of giving them the authority. 
They have the authority now and are 
doing it, too. 

Mr. MAHON. But if we could find 
some way to use the export subsidy on 
feed grains more extensively, would we 
not to some considerable extent help to 
solve this problem? 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to say to 
my friend as a Democrat that we asked 
for the authority to change the adminis- 
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tration and we got it. The responsibility 
is ours. If we cannot move it, it is our 
responsibility. I do not say that it is 
the responsibility of the Democratic 
Party only, because I think these gen- 
tlemen on my left have their share of the 
responsibility. But I say this. I be- 
lieve we can give food to hungry people 
and I believe we can sell our commodities 
in the world markets; but we have not 
done so. 

Mr. MAHON. But we have anew Sec- 
retary. Why can we not move now? 

Mr. COOLEY. Let us give the fellow 
achance. He has not even got his desk 
straightened out down there. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I would like 
to say in response to the question of the 
gentleman from Texas that during the 
appearance of the Secretary I specifically 
questioned him in this respect. 

If I might have the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas, I specifically 
questioned the Secretary in this respect. 
If the gentleman wants to, he can look 
up the transcript of the hearings. I 
asked him specifically if he was prepared 
to press this program and if there was 
any additional help that was needed 
in order to make an effective program. 
He assured us that he did intend to press 
in this area to help relieve the surplus 
of grain, and that as far as he knew he 
had the authority that was required. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. As I understand, un- 
der the present law the commodity in 
which the gentleman is interested and 
I say this kindly, cannot be disposed of 
unless at 90 percent plus 5 percent, un- 
der the 100 percent. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, under Public Law 
480 and such programs as section 32, 
they can subsidize the export of tobacco. 

Mr. ARENDS. I mean, throwing it on 
the domestic market. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have not used sec- 
tion 32 funds on tobacco, as far as I 
know, in recent years. 

Mr. ARENDS. It can be sold on the 
open market at 90 percent of parity plus 
5 percent? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. They reduced the 
price of some of the tobacco that was 
undesirable, and the tobacco salesmen 
are trying to dispose of some of this un- 
desirable tobacco. 

Mr. ARENDS. Iam talking about the 
domestic market, not the international 
market. Can the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture dispose of tobacco on the domestic 
market at less than parity? 

Mr. COOLEY. The Government-held 
tobacco can be sold at reduced prices 
under diversion programs and such as 
that. 

Mr. ARENDS. Then under title 3, 
why did you permit him to do what you 
wanted him to do by reducing it to 70 
percent of the support price that you 
are going to give the farmer? 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
realize how drastic our revisions have 
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been? Our average allotment reduc- 
tions went from 27 percent in 1 year 
to 20 percent, to 15, to 12, to 5 percent. 
We reduced our acres. We have gotten 
our house in order. The Government 
has not lost any money. For the first 
time in the life of the program we now 
stand to lose money on the program be- 
cause we have been forced to lower 
prices on certain undesirable tobacco. 
If all programs had worked out as well 
as the tobacco program we would not 
be having trouble. One time we had a 
profit in the Government cotton pro- 
gram—of $268 million, on January 1, 
1953—but that profit has all disap- 
peared. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As the gentleman 
from North Carolina has pointed out, 
the Secretary of Agriculture presently 
has authority to sell at any price that it 
may take to move any commodity. In 
fact, he has authority to sell under Pub- 
lic Law 480 for foreign currencies, and 
so forth. I can realize that many folks 
in the United States who grow feed grain 
or corn perhaps like the present situa- 
tion of producing lots more than we can 
get rid of, but if the Secretary were to 
be able to use all of this overproduction 
and were to sell it for this food-for-peace 
or Public Law 480 program, the entire 
100 percent of the cost would be attrib- 
uted to the Department of Agriculture, 
and we would be out that much. So 
when you talk about the provisions of 
this bill, under any approach that might 
be made that way we could not do it. 
We could not give it away to that extent, 
because there would be a 100-percent 
subsidy for those export units if you had 
to resort to Public Law 480. 

Mr. COOLEY. It would all be charged 
up to the farm program. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I have been in 
touch with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and asked him to give me some of the 
larger amounts of money which had been 
paid to individual farms or farmers. I 
find here that the first large amount in 
1959 was $1,136,000 for one farmer, the 
second, $1,017,000; the third, $923,991. 
In other words, these are just borrowings. 

My question is this: Does the gentle- 
man think if some effort were made to 
discourage these huge amounts of over 
$1 million per individual farmer that 
economies could be gained thereby? 

Mr. COOLEY. What was it paid for? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. As a loan, on bor- 
rowing. As a loan and a rather large 
loan, it appears to me. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
understand—— 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Yes; the gentle- 
man understood you' to say we had lost 
over $1,750 million just a minute ago, 
and some of it was on loans; was it not? 
Was any of that $1,750 million on loans? 

Mr. COOLEY. Would the gentleman 
let me answer him? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Yes. 
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Mr. COOLEY. You are about as un- 
fair in your interpretation of the situa- 
tion as the Senator—— 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I have heard the 
gentleman talking about people and he 
thinks that anybody who questions the 
gentleman is unfair. I realize that. I 
concede that the gentleman might think 
that, but I do not believe that. I dis- 
agree totally with the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Read your remarks. 
You said “payments” and then you turn 
around and use the word “loan.” 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
need not try to censure me. I have 
heard him do that for years. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not trying to cen- 
sure you. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. You cannot—you 
cannot, sir. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am trying to correct 
you, if the gentleman will wait for just 
amoment. Do you want that word “pay- 
ment” in the Recorp or do you want to 
take it out and admit you are wrong 
and use the word “loan’’? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I concede that it 
is “loans.” 

Mr. COOLEY. All right. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. How much did 
the Government lose on it—does the gen- 
tleman know? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; but I can find out. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Well, then, find 
out—that is the question I asked, in view 
of the fact the gentleman was talking 
about the Government losing $1,750 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wish the gentleman 
would inform himself. I do not have the 
time to inform him. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman, 
I think, could direct the same type of 
request to himself. 

Mr. COOLEY. You used the word 
“payment” leaving the impression that 
the Government paid somebody to do 
something. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
is engaging in the same type of mean- 
ingless tactic that I have seen him en- 
gage in a hundred times before. 

Mr. COOLEY. And the gentleman is 
just as badly informed today as he has 
been since he has been here. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
is no worse informed than the gentle- 
man who is talking in the well of the 
House. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield to the gentleman any 
further. 

I wish my colleagues would listen at 
this point. I am glad the gentleman 
from Texas brought that up. I am go- 
ing to talk about it just a little bit. A 
magazine article appeared, publishing 
all of these loans and speeches that were 
being made at the other end of the 
Capitol, talking about these million dol- 
lar loans and leaving the public to 
believe that it was some sort of payment 
for doing nothing, and that the man 
had his hands in the Treasury of the 
United States taking something out, and 
that there was something evil about it. 
I checked on the loans that had been 
talked about as payments, and they had 
lost no money on any of the loans that 
they were criticising. I can get the 
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names of the loans referred to in this 
debate, and I will check the Recorp and 
er have to do is put in a telephone 
call. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Here are some 
of the loans right here. 

Mr. COOLEY. Give them to some- 
body for me. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I will do that— 
I surely will. 

Mr. COOLEY. But you do a disserv- 
ice to the farmers when you go out 
saying that the Government has paid 
a man a million dollars. Now what is 
it all about? You all, perhaps, know 
the largest wheat farmer in America, 
Mr. Campbell, out in Montana, I believe. 
He is the largest wheat farmer in this 
country. They tried to vilify the man 
and had his picture all over the maga- 
zines with pictures of huge storage ware- 
houses full of wheat. Up until that 
time, although Tom Campbell had bor- 
rowed millions of dollars, the Govern- 
ment had never lost a dime. He came 
to my office all humiliated because he 
had been held up to ridicule and scorn 
when he took advantage of the loan so 
that he could market his crop in an 
orderly way. Now what is wrong about 
that? Otherwise, he probably would 
have had to dump it on the market and 
demoralize the price, and then the Gov- 
ernment would have sustained a loss. 
Then they picked on the Delta Pines Co. 
down in Mississippi and criticized that 
operation. The Government did not sus- 
tain any loss. The loans were paid back 
plus interest. Now I say that that 
should be understood. The losses I am 
talking about are losses which have 


‘ been sustained in the operation of the 


program and losses which we cannot 
write off and which we must absorb. 
I shall try to get the accurate figures 
on the losses, if any, sustained by the 
Government or the loans mentioned by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brecx- 
WORTH], and present this information 
to the House tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Coo.ey] has 
consumed 27 minutes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent. This is so important that I think 
the Members should be here to listen to 
the debates so that they will know what 
it is all about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
six Members are present; a quorum. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HokEven]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The legislation before us is most con- 
troversial and this should not be sur- 
prising to Members of the House. I do 
not recall any major agricultural bill 
during my service in the House that has 
not been controversial. This is natur- 
ally so, because the problems of the 
agricultural economy are so complex 
that it is most difficult to get any meet- 
ing of the minds as far as solutions of 
the so-called farm problem are con- 
cerned. Regardless, I am sure that we 
want to do the very best we can for the 
agricultural economy of this country. 
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The bill before us was reported out of 
the Committee on Agriculture by a vote 
of 25 to 8. This vote was not indicative 
of the true feelings of many members of 
the comn.ittee as to all aspects of the 
legislation. Most members of the com- 
mittee felt they should permit the House 
to work its will on a bill which was pre- 
sented to the committee and the country 
as an emergency feed grain proposal. 


Let me also say that this bill is in the 


nature of a compromise. 

Let me also say that there has been 
no clamor for this particular legislation. 
I happen to represent one of the most 
thoroughly diversified agricultural dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

In spite of this I have received very 
few communications from my district 
either for or against the legislation. 

It is my purpose to make some general 
observations on the legislation; later in 
the debate the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Quie], ranking minority mem- 
ber on the Subcommittee on Livestock 
and Feed Grains, will refer to the several 
provisions of the bill. 

If we are to pass this so-called emer- 
gency feed grain bill time most certainly 
is of the essence. In a matter of 10 days 
or 2 weeks in the State of Iowa we will 
be seeding our oat crop. In some sec- 
tions of the country they are already en- 
gaged in seeding oats. I cannot see how 
it is humanly possible to set up the 
necessary administrative procedure be- 
tween now and the 15th day of March, 
which is the objective date of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to put this program 
into full force and effect. But that is 
his problem. 

At its best this bill is only an experi- 
ment. The Secretary of Agriculture 
said so in appearing before our commit- 
tee. There are no forgone conclusions 
as to the effect of the bill. On the 
other hand there are lots of doubts as 
to just how the whole thing will work 
out. Furthermore this bill is a good 
political gadget on the part of the ad- 
ministration. We all know about the 
sagging agricultural economy. So a 
promise to raise the farmer’s income by 
12 percent is very enticing. We all 
want to raise the farmers income; I am 
for it. If I had my way I would increase 
his income much more than that. I 
want the American farmer to take his 
rightful place in our economy, I want 
him to have his fair share of the na- 
tional income. So I ask, who is there 
that does not want to raise the farmer’s 
income 12 percent or more? Whether 
or not that can be done is problemati- 
cal; I do not know just where the pro- 
ponents get their figures or how they 
propose to bring this about. 

Another attractive gadget, of course, is 
the promise that the bill will save the 
American taxpayers at least half a bil- 
lion dollars in the operation of the farm 
program. Everyone has been com- 
plaining about the high cost of operat- 
ing the farm program with particular 
reference to the high cost of storage. 
Who doesn’t want to save a half billion 
dollars? Perhaps the figures on saving 
money can be substantiated. In any 
event the proposal sounds good. 

We must all agree that the farmer is 
at the bottom of the economic totem 
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pole; and we all want to do something 
about it. The American farmer today 
is caught in the so-called price-cost 
squeeze and he is not getting his fair 
share of the consumer dollar. He is the 
only one in our economy who goes into 
the marketplace with his product and 
says: “Here is my produce, what will you 
give me for it?” He has nothing to say 
about fixing the price. 

I want a good bill. I want a bill 
which will increase the farmers’ income. 
I like a bill which will save the taxpayers 
a half-billion dollars or more. But all 
of this must be done in a practical and 
realistic way so that our free enterprise 
system may be preserved and the farmer 
can be helped without placing him in 
shackles. I do not think there should 
be much disagreement on that score. 

It is true that this is a voluntary bill 
in that no farmer is compelled to go into 
the program. But, as has already been 
pointed out, the most serious defect in 
the bill is section 3, which is a voluntary- 
compulsory provision. The bill is volun- 
tary up to a certain point, but section 3 
becomes compulsory when it practically 
forces a noncompliance farmer to get 
into the program to protect his income 
and his way of life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, some of the provisions 
of the bill are in conformity with legisla- 
tion which I introduced in the last ses- 
sion of the Congress, together with 17 
other Members of Congress which pro- 
vided for the retirement of acres and 
“payment in kind.” These provisions 
are in conformity with the Republican 
platform and they were also advocated 
by our Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent during the campaign last year. 
We favored the soil bank, the conserva- 
tion reserve program and “payment in 
kind.” 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, chairman of the 
platform subcommittee on agriculture, 
who had a part in drawing up the farm 
plank of the Republican platform. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman. 

Reference was made to the Republican 
platform. I think the platform referred 
to a conservation reserve program. It 
was a long-term program rather than 
a return to the acreage reserve which we 
had for 2 years, and which did not work. 
This bill calls for an acreage reserve 
program, and is not a long-term land 
retirement program that we referred to 
in the platform. But we did go along 
with payment in kind. There is a very 
great difference between the acreage 
reserve type approach and the conserva- 
tion reserve type approach. We were 
talking about the conservation reserve 
type, the long-term land retirement pro- 
gram, which this certainly is not. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman no 
doubt, is correct, but I do not recall any 
provision in the platform which said 
anything about the acreage reserve pro- 
gram. We did refer to the conservation 
reserve. 
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Mr. LAIRD. This bill calls for an 
acreage reserve type program. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I understand that. 
Again I reiterate the fact that the Re- 
publican position, as far as I know, has 
been generally in favor of the retire- 
ment of acres as one of the means of 
getting rid of our surplus commodities 
and, most certainly, we were for the 
payment-in-kind provisions in the bill, 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather interesting 
to note that this bill is far removed from 
the Democratic concept of assistance to 
the farmer as related to their party plat- 
form and the speeches of their candidate 
for the Presidency. The Democrats, you 
will recall, called for parity of income 
for the farmer. The bill before us is ap- 
parently all they now have to offer. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. It is my impression 
that most of the farmers with whom I 
am acquainted would prefer to get their 
income from the price which they get for 
their production rather than in the form 
of a subsidy from soil bank payments or 
leave-out acres, or from acreage reserve. 

Does the gentleman feel that this pro- 
gram could best be implemented by 
omitting the funds and payments for the 
leave-out acres and raising the support 
price to a sufficient extent to pay a man 
for what he produces rather than pay 
him in part for what he does not 
produce? I think that this would be 
more acceptable to the consumer and to 
the farmer as well. 

Mr. HOEVEN. That is possible. The 
gentleman points out one of the areas 
of disagreement as to how the farm prob- 
lem should be solved. Just now we are 
confronted with the provisions of this 
particular bill. 

Now I want to relate my remarks to 
some of the controversial items in this 
bill, and I assume that amendments will 
be offered to remove some of these ob- 
jectionable provisions. The first. objec- 
tion to the bill is found in section 1, 
which has to do with the support price on 
corn. The bill as now presented to us 
provides that the support price on corn 
shall be at not less than 65 percent of 
parity. I want to give you the history of 
that provision so that you may be fully 
advised. 

The first draft of the bill as it came 
to us from the Secretary fixed and pegged 
the support price on corn at $1.20, which 
did away entirely with the parity con- 
cept we have followed throughout these 
many years. I was one of those who ob- 
jected to pegging the price at $1.20 in 
dollars and cents. I thought it was set- 
ting a dangerous precedent for the Con- 
gress of the United States to peg and fix 
the support price on corn at a fixed 
figure. The figure of $1.20 was any 
man’s guess. Someone else might insist 
on $1.25 or $1.30 or $1.50, and so on. 
If we once start pegging the price on 
corn at a dollar-and-cents figure, we 
might well wind up by pegging the price 
on pork chops and a lot of other things. 
I think the Subcommittee on Livestock 
and Feed Grains was in accord with my 
view, because they changed that provi- 
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sion and then had it read that the sup- 
port price on corn would be from 65 to 
90 percent of parity. 

This formula did not prove satisfac- 
tory because the magic figure “90” in 
the minds of a lot of people is like waving 
a red flag in front of a bull. Many 
would consider the 90-percent figure too 
high. We finally wound up with a com- 
promise provision, as found in the bill 
before us, providing that the support 
price should be at not less than 65 per- 
cent of parity. The reaction was imme- 
diate and it was argued that the sky was 
now the limit. No doubt this would 
permit the Secretary to fix the price sup- 
port at $1.20, which is comparable to 74 
nercent of parity, or he could, if he chose, 
raise it to 90 percent or 110 percent or 
any other figure. So there will be an 
amendment to fix the support price at 
74 percent of parity, which is $1.20 a 
bushel, or perhaps between 65 and 175 
percent of parity so as to protect the 
Secretary’s promise and intention to fix 
the price support on corn at $1.20 a 
bushel. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Would not 
the gentleman be just as opposed to the 
figure 74 percent of parity as he would 
to the figure $1.20 a bushel? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say in response to the gentleman that I 
am ready to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture his price support of 74 percent 
of parity which he says he wants. Time 
and time again, in our various discus- 
sions, he said he was going to fix the 
price of corn at $1.20 a bushel, which is 
74 percent of parity. The point I am 
making is that if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture actually means what he says— 
and I think he does; I do not question 
his honesty or integrity—then we should 
place the parity formula in the bill, 
which would be comparable to $1.20, 
which is 74 percent of parity. That is 
what the Secretary asked for. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did not the 
gentleman just get through telling us 
that he was opposed to pegging the price 
at some specific figure? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I did, because it is not 
related to parity. That is what I said. 
Seventy-four percent of parity is $1.20 
a bushel. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man would be satisfied if the bill would 
call for 74 percent of parity which is 
$1.20 a bushel, but he would not want to 
see it $1.20? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I do not want the 
$1.20 figure unrelated to parity, I do not 
want to get away from the parity con- 
cept. I will not go that far. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not 
want to take any more of the gentle- 
man’s time, but do I understand that 
what he is trying to do now is to bring 
this bill into conformity with the wishes 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, because 
he wants to cooperate with him and 
make the bill as palatable and as easy 
of administration as possible? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that over and over 
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again the Secretary said that he was go- 
ing to fix the support price on corn at 
$1.20. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And the 
gentleman wants to agree with the Sec- 
retary? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I want to limit him to 
what he says he wants and nothing more 
as far as the support level in this bill is 
concerned. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And the gen- 
tleman is going to go the rest of the way 
in the bill? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am not saying that. 
I am not in favor of section 3 of the bill, 
which I think is devastating and must 
not remain in the bill as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. One more 
question, if I may. It was stated that 
this bill was approved unanimously, 
with one abstention. At the time the 
subcommittee approved this bill, was 
the gentleman or was he not a member 
of the subcommittee, and did he not 
agree with the bill as reported from the 
subcommittee? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think that is beside 
the point. I am an ex officio member of 
all subcommittees and by virtue of that 
fact I did sit in on the sessions of the 
subcommittee. I tried to explain earlier 
that many of us voted to report out this 
bill in order to get legislation before the 
House. But certainly we always reserve 
the right to perfect legislation, so as to 
make it more palatable. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I jield 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When the gentle- 
man discusses section 3 and criticizes it, 
will he also state what effect the elimi- 
nation of the section would have upon 
the consumers of the country? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I assume that the 
representatives of the consumer groups 
will make their voices heard before we 
get through. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QuiE] is going to explain 
the bill in detail. There may be many 
questions which may be of great interest 
to the consumers of this country. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I 
gentleman. 

Mr. DORN. I would like to say to my 
distinguished friend that we appreciate 
the long hours he and his colleagues 
have worked on this bill and on other 
agricultural problems throughout the 
years. But I am wondering if this feed 
grain bill will not work as various 
measures have worked on cotton. I 
heard our distinguished chairman a few 
minutes ago refer to tobacco. Acreage 
there was reduced 1 year, I believe he 
said, 27 percent; a few years later 26 
percent, and then 15 percent. Over the 
years I have seen similar programs such 
as that which is being discussed today. 
I have seen tobacco acreage go down 
to an average today of about 2 acres. 
In Rhodesia it is 65 acres, in Canada 30 
acres average per farm. And yet tobacco 
originated in the United States. I think 
corn did, too. It was here when we 
came here. The Indians grew it. 
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I am hoping that this bill will not be 
the beginning of the end of our great 
Corn Belt that I am proud of. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that his people from the Cotton 
Belt and the people from the Tobacco 
Belt should stop, look and listen, be- 
cause what they are trying to do to 
corn in section 3 of the bill could well 
happen to cotton and other commodi- 
ties tomorrow. Section 3 sets a most 
dangerous precedent. It must be elim- 
inated from the bill. This provision 
would make the Secretary of Agriculture 
a complete czar. He would take com- 
plete control of the corn and feed grain 
market. He could release corn in any 
amount, whenever he chose to do so. 
Regardless of anything else you do to 
this bill, I urge you to eliminate sec- 
tion 3. 

The Senate in its wisdom has already 
rejected a similar provision. It is not 
in their bill. I think it is fair to assume 
that when and if this bill goes to con- 
ference with section 3 in it the section 
will be eliminated in that conference. 

Let us face realities here and try to 
work out a bill which is going to do 
something to enhance the income of 
the American farmer and save the tax- 
payers’ money without hurting the 
farmer and interfering with our free 
enterprise system. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I can appreciate that 
if this authority is given it should be 
exercised with great care. I think the 
record should show here that with re- 
gard to corn, as different from basic 
commodities, it is the only place that 
through the years they have had price 
supports without control. So when you 
compare corn with these other commod- 
ities, we should realize that the corn 
producers have been able to have price 
supports by noncompliance. In this 
bill, section 3, it appears to me that once 
again noncompliance on corn will con- 
tribute to a great oversupply of that. 
You have either to have strict controls 
as in the case of other commodities, or 
you have to have section 3. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we all recognize the very serious situa- 
tion confronting this country as a result 
of the tremendous and unmanageable 
surpluses of feed grains which we have 
on hand. I should like to ask the mem- 
bers of the committee some questions in 
regard to the pending bill. Some of the 
questions have been propounded to me. 
They bear very importantly on this 
situation. 

Heretofore, when we have had a con- 
trol program on a crop, we have given 
the farmer an opportunity to vote in a 
referendum on whether or not he would 
have a control program. It is argued 
by some, and not without logic, that this 
bill is in effect a compulsory program, 
because in section 3, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to cut the price 
of Government held feed grain below 
the 1961 support on feed grain by 17 
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percent, and that the bill actually pro- 
vides a compulsory program without giv- 
ing the farmer an opportunity to vote 
on the issue. I know that it can be said 
on the other side of this issue, that if you 
do not give the Secretary an opportunity 
to sell decidedly below the support price, 
the program will act as a kind of um- 
brella to support the man who does not 
enter into the program, thereby en- 
couraging him to stay out of the pro- 
gram, and expand production. Some 
argue that without section 3 we would 
produce more feed grain in 1961 with 
this bill than without it. This is a very 
serious problem. 

I would like to have the author of the 
bill advise whether or not it is quite fair 
to the farmer, under the circumstances, 
to provide for what is, in effect, a com- 
pulsory program without giving the 
farmer an opportunity to vote in a refer- 
endum as to whether or not he wants 
quotas and allotments, such as is the 
case, we will say, with cotton. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
Mr. POAGE. It seems to me very 


unfair to call this anything other than 
a voluntary program. I do not see how 
you can have a compulsory program as 
long as every farmer in the United 
States can do as he pleases about plant- 
ing and as long as any man can plant 
what he pleases. I cannot see that you 
have any compulsion about it. There is 
no compulsion in this bill. Every feed 
grain farmer in the United States, after 
the passage of this bill, will still be able 
to plant every acre of his land in feed 
grain, if he wants to, and I think he will 
if he decides that it is to his economic 
advantage to do so. 

Mr. MAHON. Under the authority 
granted to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in Government sales to undercut 
the support price by 17 percent; do you 
not have more or less the equivalent of 
a compulsory program? 

Mr. POAGE. I do not think you have 
anything equivalent to a mandatory 
program. I think in order to have a 
mandatory program, you have to have 
either quotas or allotments, and you 
must have some kind of penalties at- 
tached when a man violates those quo- 
tas or allotments, if you are going to 
have anything mandatory about it. 
There is no penalty on anyone who does 
not go into this program. If you choose 
to go into it, you are assured that you 
will get a support price substantially 
higher than is presently available to 
you. You are assured that if you re- 
tire a certain percentage of your 
acres—between 20 percent and 40 per- 
cent—you will receive a payment 
amounting to approximately 60 percent 
of what you would normally produce on 
those acres in return for the retire- 
ment of those acres. This is a pretty 
good deal for a man to go into. On the 
other hand, if you decide you want to 
stay out of it, there is no penalty and 
you can still plant anything you want. 
You can get anything in the world that 
the market will give you, and the mar- 
ket is presently giving you just about 
$1. I have it right here. 
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Here is the report of the Department 
of Agriculture showing the price of corn 
in the United States for the 15th day of 
February 1961. It is shown as $1 per 
bushel. In other words, at exactly 
the average at which we anticipate the 
Secretary might keep it. In other words, 
right now if you are a noncomplier, you 
can get $1 per bushel in the market and 
you can plant any amount of corn that 
you want to. Under this bill, if it is 
passed, you can still plant any amount 
of corn or grain sorghum that you want 
to, and still get, as far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, the same $1 a bushel 
in the market that you can get right to- 
day. We are not proposing to drive 
down the price on anybody. We are not 
asking them to drive down the price. 
We are simply asking that if a man re- 
fuses to cooperate and refuses to help 
to raise the price that he should not 
necessarily share in the increased price 
that his fellow farmers are going to 
bring about by their cooperation. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
permit me to proceed, I would like to 
raise another point. We call this a tem- 
porary bill. As we know, there are not 
many things that are temporary in gov- 
ernment. If we pass a bill that brings 
about widespread dissatisfaction, and if 
we pass a bill that will bring down upon 
the head of the farmer a lot of adverse 
criticism in the national magazines and 
in the press, and otherwise, then we have 
done the farmer a disservice because 
later this year or next year we have to 
pass a long-range program. 

In my opinion, most of the farmers I 
represent, and I represent many of them, 
feel that a program involving a soil prac- 
tice procedure, a program paying you for 
leaving land idle, is rather dangerous 
and opens the door to misunderstanding 
and abuse. It opens the door for bad 
public relations for the farmer. The 
farmers I represent, in my opinion, gen- 
erally believe that they should get a 
fair market price for what they produce, 
but they do not expect to be paid for 
what they do not produce. Could not 
the committee have amended this bill 
or could it amend it now to provide a 
little higher support price than the bill 
now provides and eliminate the pay- 
ments for retired acres? Would it not 
be fair to pay the farmer a little more 
for what he produces rather than to 
pay him a certain amount for what he 
leaves out of production? If this should 
be done, many administrative difficulties 
could be avoided and many criticisms 
eliminated. Mistakes will be made in 
connection with retired-land payments, 
and will that not be a vulnerable point 
when we come to the passage of. the 
long-range bill at a later date? 

Mr. POAGE. It happens to be my 
personal opinion that it would have been 
more desirable to have had higher sup- 
port prices, and lower payments on the 
acreage. I expressed that belief in the 
committee. The committee decided 
otherwise. I think there are some sound 
reasons for that opinion. I did not 
share in those reasons, but I think the 
action taken by the committee is of such 
nature that we can support it. Obvi- 
ously, if each of us picked our own sup- 
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port price and our own payments, we 
would have no unanimity. 

There is this further matter involved, 
that the higher you take the support 
price and the lower you make payment 
for the retirement of land, the greater 
inducement there is to take advantage of 
the very thing you talk about in section 
3, of getting not just the market price, 
because the man who seeks noncompli- 
ance cannot get any returns from the 
acreage payment. He gets nothing out 
of that. His only inducement to become 
a noncompliant comes through the dif- 
ference between the market price and 
the support price. The higher you make 
that support price the greater the in- 
centive to become a noncomplier. The 
bill will not work unless you get a large 
percent of compliance. 

Mr. MAHON. I wonder if the logic of 
the gentleman is entirely valid, because 
you lay down a provision which we have 
never had in one of these bills before, 
that I know of; that is, a man’s support 
price shall be based not upon what he 
actually produces, but upon his average 
or normal production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] has 
expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Therefore, there would 
not be great incentive for a man to in- 
crease his production if the support price 
was a little higher, enabling him to get 
all of his return from the production of 
the crop rather than from plowing under 
the acres. Let us get away from that if 
possible. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman raises 
another question that I do not think is 
related to the question we have been dis- 
cussing. What he is discussing now is 
what is called the Smith amendment. It 
is the first time I know of that a member 
of a committee of Congress trying to deal 
with one of the problems that is so often 
thrown up in a rather sneering manner 
to Members of Congress, that every time 
you reduce acreage you increase the pro- 
duction per acre and you get no results. 
So we have said in this bill the only pay- 
ment you are going to get on the acres 
you cut in production will be in the 
amount that you normally produce. 
There will be no Government incentive to 
go out and fertilize or irrigate or spend 
money on insecticides or harvesting of 
this crop. But on the other side of the 
coin we want to fix it so a man will not be 
penalized, so we will not kill all progress, 
so we still give him just as much incen- 
tive as he has today to use modern meth- 
ods, to use proper methods to improve 
his productivity per acre. We do not 
take away any of the existing incentives, 
because he still gets market price for his 
product even though he produces in ex- 
cess of normal production; but we say 
that on those acres you are taking out in 
order to get a reduced production we are 
not going to pay you for the increased 
production, but we are not going to 
penalize you. 

Mr. MAHON. If I may interrupt the 
gentleman, it seems to me we are setting 
a precedent here that will rise to plague 
us in the future, because the American 
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farmer has always had the freedom to 
produce and use his ingenuity to in- 
crease production per acre, and this has 
made a tremendous contribution to our 
long-range welfare, not only of agricul- 
ture but also of the consuming public. 
I do not want to put the farmer who 
seeks to improve production methods in 
a straitjacket. 

Mr. POAGE. Would the gentleman 
feel that we should encourage produc- 
tion on the acres on which we are pay- 
ing a bonus to reduce production? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; I think that it 
would be fair to permit increased pro- 
duction through better farming meth- 
ods. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman thinks 
we should. The gentleman, then, is in 
entire disagreement with the Democratic 
platform that said if you do not get re- 
sults on acreage reduction we should re- 
turn to a quantitative method. 

Mr. MAHON. I am not thinking of 
whether I am in accord with either the 
Republican or Democratic platform; I 
am thinking of what is best for the 
farmer himself. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman is 
getting exactly to a question that we 
have got to face. This is temporary leg- 
islation. The question is whether we 
are voluntarily going under controls or 
whether we must have permanent legis- 
lation. I think someone, the gentleman 
or someone else, should inform the House 
what the thinking is in that particular 
respect because, like the gentleman from 
Texas and others I fail to see how you 
can have effective controls unless you 
place sanctions in the bill of jail sen- 
tences or fines. We might just as well 
face it now. 

Mr. MAHON. If my colleagues will 
permit me to proceed, I should like to 
mention another matter: We all realize 
that there are no easy answers to our 
farm problems. We also realize that the 
price of feed grain is inadequate and 
that the farmer urgently needs an op- 
portunity to increase substantially his 
income. 

Now I would like to raise one other 
issue: Feed grains in many areas are 
considered as a catch crop, not a cash 
crop necessarily. In other words, if a 
man by reason of flood, hail, or pesti- 
lence loses his crop upon which he had 
an allotment, say wheat, or cotton, then 
he falls back on feed grain in order to 
be able to produce something by way 
of return. Now, this bill provides that 
you can consider abnormal] weather con- 
ditions in arriving at your history for 
1959 and 1960. That is a good provision. 
Would the gentleman feel it appropriate 
that in cases where a man has an allot- 
ted crop, say of cotton or some other 
crop, wheat, and weather conditions are 
such that he loses his crop on which he 
had an allotment, and it is too late to 
replant, that he should have the privi- 
lege of planting, without penalty, feed 
grains as a substitute? 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman knows 
that I was born in that western country 
and know what he is talking about. I 
would like to be able to do this sort of 
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thing for those people, but the element 
of risk has always been one of the diffi- 
culties of farming. I do not see how you 
can take the risk out of farming in west 
Kansas or any other similar area, and I 
do not see how we can very appropriately 
under the economics of this bill make 
provision to allow a man to grow feed 
grains when we do not want feed grains 
beyond what are needed. I do not see 
the logic of allowing a man to grow 
grains that we do not want. 

Mr. MAHON. I had hoped that per- 
haps the committee would look kindly 
upon some amendment to meet this situ- 
ation. I would not like to offer the 
amendment and have it defeated. Per- 
haps some administrative solution to the 
problem could be provided. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I just want to say I 
hate to see this payment-in-cash provi- 
sion. I think payment-in-kind is where 
we are getting at the difficulty of com- 
modities in the warehouse. 

Mr. MAHON. It would be better for 
agriculture to make payment-in-kind. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I certainly hope, and 
I want to stress this point, that if this 
bill becomes law those who administer 
it will read the reports of the soil bank 
investigations. You have to watch every 
phase of it. The gentleman will re- 
member that in the operation of the 
other bill we were called upon to pay 
out great sums of money. 

Under the old program because we had 
no such notice we were called on to pay 
$271 million, as I recall it, in additional 
funds. 

Mr.MAHON. May TI say to the gentle- 
man from Texas I believe we have to do 
something about the feed grain problem. 
What we do is not going to be perfect. 
I would like to see this bill improved in 
such a way as to make sure that the 
farmer and the farm program would not 
be discredited over the long run, so that 
abuses will be reduced to a minimum, 
and so that the program, after it is in- 
vestigated following the 1961 crop year, 
will appear reasonably good. 

In view of the fact that planting time 
is almost upon us, some have suggested 
that it might be best to consider, as a 
temporary remedy, a reasonable increase 
in the support price, as a kind of stop- 
gap for 1961, plus a heavy utilization of 
an export subsidy program for feed 
grains, thus moving a lot of grain into 
consumption. 

Obviously, this would not be adequate 
and it would not be an effective long- 
range answer, but it might possibly be 
considered as a means to prevent a big 
mistake in the passage and administra- 
tion of legislation hastily drawn. If the 
Congress should decide upon such a 
course it would be necessary, of course, 
to move forward promptly with the pas- 
sage of a more permanent bill to provide 
a more fundamental answer to the prob- 
lem beginning with the 1962 crop year. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. I think the gentleman is 
worried about something that all of us 
are worried about. Every time you re- 
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duce acreage in the United States the 
State Department seems to encourage 
production overseas in ways and means 
not in the best interest of the American 
farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. McINTIRE}. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been listening to considerable dis- 
cussion about this bill. Most of the dis- 
cussion has been centered on that area of 
agriculture which could be basically re- 
ferred to as the cash grain area. This 
bill is not presumed to be directly ap- 
plicable to those areas producing grain 
that is to be fed on the farm. This 
farmer presumably will raise what he 
wants for his own needs unless there 
is some mechanism by which you can 
market that grain, then buy back grain 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
cheaper. But section 3 as modified elim- 
inates some of that opportunity because 
the Secretary’s request to the commit- 
tee was for unlimited authority to move 
into the free market or the open mar- 
ket and sell the CCC stocks in whatever 
quantity, presumably at market prices, 
and at any time of his choice. Section 
3 in the bill has modified this somewhat, 
but in my opinion the balance of this 
section should be stricken from the bill. 

I would like to speak for a moment 
on behalf of a segment of agriculture 
that is the recipient of the impact in 
this legislation of higher costs and less 
opportunity than other areas. I refer 
to the feed deficit areas of the country. 
These areas are principally in the 
Northeast, the Southeast, and on the 
Pacific coast. 

I am sure that you can get a num- 
ber of figures as to what this would cost 
the farm people in these areas. A con- 
servative estimate in the Northeast is 
that this bill will cost the poultry and 
dairy people anywhere from $3 to $5 a 
ton more for their feed. 

How are they going to handle that? 
While the grain producer is getting pay- 
ments for acres out of production, while 
the grain producer is getting an increase 
in the level of price support, the poultry 
producer and the dairy producer in the 
feed deficit areas is faced with but one 
problem, and that is an increase in cost. 

Now, this is admitted by the Secretary. 
It is admitted by his economist Dr. 
Cochrane. Their reply is that with the 
provision of section 3, feed grain prices 
would be kept low and thereby there 
would not be this impact. I think this 
is not sound economic thinking, because 
when you are pushing the level of price 
support up, the market will respond to 
this direction, and the Secretary could 
keep prices down only to the extent that 
he had the corn and the authority to sell 
it below price support levels. 

What other choice does the farmer 
have in the feed deficit areas? Well, he 
has the choice of trying to pass this addi- 
tional cost inherent in this bill on to the 
consumer. He can pass this cost along 
only providing there is a shortage of his 
commodity. And, I ask you folks who 
are interested in dairy and poultry pro- 
ducers how much of a shortage there is 
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in their commodity in the marketplace 
right now. So, likely he cannot pass 
this on to the consumer. The only 
alternative he has is to take it out of 
his income. So, this bill simply means 
to the poultry producer and the dairy 
producer in the feed deficit areas that 
they will get less income. 

Now, there has been a great deal of 
concern expressed for the American 
farmers, but this bill means less income 
to these farmers in these areas. And, 
do not for a minute think this is not 
a squeeze on the family-sized farm that 
I have heard many people comment is 
their prime concern. 

Now, there is another area in this bill 
which I think is worthy of some atten- 
tion, and that is the fact that on page 
5 there is a provision that the land which 
is to be taken out of feed grains, corn 
or grain sorghums can be put in other 
crops which, the language says, are not 
in surplus, which are not supported, and 
which are not produced principally for 
livestock feed. There is no definition in 
this bill as to what is a surplus crop. 
Some might say that it is a crop that 
is price supported. And, I know the in- 
tention here relates to safflower, castor 
beans, sesame seed, and things of that 
sort. But, the language of this bill per- 
mits these acres to be used for any crop 
which the Secretary may Say is not price 
supported, not in surplus, and not pro- 
duced for livestock feed. I think this 
is a provision that those of us who are 
in the nonfeed grain areas ought to look 
upon a bit seriously. To my knowledge, 
fruits and vegetables, particularly vege- 
tables, are not declared to be in surplus. 
I realize this is only a potential, but I 
think that we have had a long history 
of some acres being shifted out of price 
supported crops into the production of 
crops that other farmers are interested 
in, and I think that it is unfortunate 
that here again we go on record saying 
that this type of thing should be done. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Maine on the 
statement he is making here this after- 
noon before the Committee. And I would 
like to make a further observation. 
Those of us living in the Middle West 
are on the opposite of the economic 
question involved in this bill, as is the 
gentleman from Maine and other mem- 
bers of the committee who represent 
what we describe as a deficit feed area. 
But, notwithstanding that, I have found 
the gentleman from Maine to always be 
reasonable in his approach to all agri- 
cultural bills that come before the House, 
and certainly I consider him as one of 
the most knowledgeable Members of this 
body as far as agricultural legislation is 
concerned and certainly a very able 
spokesman for the deficit feed areas. 
Even though I find myself not in agree- 
ment with the position he takes on all 
agricultural legislation, certainly I re- 
spect what he says and value his counsel. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man very kindly. This bill, of course, is 
attractive to those areas that are in the 
cash grain production. I can under- 
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stand that very readily. I think those 
of us in the feed deficit areas had better 
look at this bill in the light of its im- 
pact on the agriculture of our area. My 
own observation is that it has but one 
direct impact and that is an increased 
cost to the producers of poultry, live- 
stock and dairy products. How much, as 
I have said, is a bit problematical. But 
I do not think that this is a precedent, 
that this is a direction, and that these 
provisions should be looked upon very 
carefully if you are interested in the ag- 
riculture of your area; and that also the 
protection of the farmers in those areas 
means that eventually they have got to 
increase their cost to the consumer. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman upon 
his objective approach to everything 
pertaining to agriculture. The gentle- 
man told me that he would not vote to 
keep section 3 in the bill because he did 
not believe in that type of program; that 
he was going to vote on that particular 
phase of the bill, on principle. But he 
admits at the same time that the only 
protection that the feed deficit areas in 
the United States have is section 3; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. McINTIRE. That is right. 

Mr. BELCHER. My understanding is 
then that the gentleman is not going to 
vote to keep that in the bill, even though 
it would be a protection for his area of 
the country, because he does not believe 
in that principle. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to comment on that point 
because I think that we have in section 
3—and I appreciate that it has been 
modified rather materially—but for the 
first time in the 9 years that I have 
served on this committee a Secretary of 
Agriculture comes before this committee 
of the Congress and asks for the privilege 
of taking Commodity Credit stocks and 
controlling the marketplace at his dis- 
cretion. This is a very substantial de- 
parture from every concept of protecting 
the marketplace. It is a grant of au- 
thority that would leave no such thing as 
a marketplace to operate in feed grains. 
The principle is bad for other commod- 
ities. This is a matter of principle that 
I cannot compromise, although, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma says, this 
would momentarily favor the feed deficit 
areas. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to propound a question 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, soybean producers have 
expressed to me their concern over the 
possibility that soybeans might be 
planted by a farmer on his diverted corn 
and grain sorghum acreage under the 
authority of the proviso appearing on 
page 5, lines 12 to 17. I have told them 
that in my opinion soybeans cannot be 
planted under this proviso but I would 
like to have for the record also your 
understanding of this provision. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
completely with the gentleman’s inter- 
pretation. Soybeans could not be 
planted under this proviso which permits 
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the farmer to plant such crops as may 
be designated by the Secretary on retired 
acreage in lieu of any payment for the 
retirement of such acreage. This is 
plainly spelled out in the bill, on page 
5, lines 13 and 14, where it says: 
Provided, however, That any producer may 
elect in lieu of such payment to devote such 
diverted acreage to any crop not in surplus— 


That is No. 1— 
not eligible for price supports— 


That is No. 2— 


and not produced principally for livestock 
feed as may be designated by the Secretary. 


As the gentlemen will note, in order 
for a crop to be eligible for designation 
by the Secretary for such planting it 
must meet all three of these qualifica- 
tions, as I have just stated. I think it 
might be possible for there to be a 
difference of opinion as to whether soy- 
beans are produced principally for live- 
stock feed, but there cannot be any dif- 
ference of opinion over the established 
fact that soybeans are eligible for price 
supports. Therefore, they are ineligible 
for designation by the Secretary under 
this proviso because, as I have stated, in 
order to be eligible for such designation, 
the commodity must qualify on all three 
conditions stipulated by the proviso. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I understand the gen- 
tleman to say they are ineligible for 
designation by the Secretary? 

Mr. COOLEY. They are not eligible 
because they are capable of price sup- 
port. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. SHortT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, as we 
consider this feed grain bill (H.R. 4510) 
that is before the House today, I believe 
there are some basic aspects of our farm 
economy and the effect of Government 
effort to improve the farmer’s economic 
position that should be kept in mind. 

I recognize that we are in a difficult 
position as Chairman Coo.ey has indi- 
cated. I recognize that Congress should 
do something, but I do not believe this 
legislation will move in the proper direc- 
tion. I believe we should be considering 
the basic approach of moving toward 
more freedom for the farmer rather 
than as this bill provides, for more Gov- 
ernment regulation. I believe the very 
fact that we are here today considering 
this feed grain bill is somewhat conclu- 
sive proof that the efforts of Congress 
and Government have been something 
less than successful. 

Mr. Chairman, for a great many years 
I have done my best to analyze objec- 
tively our numerous Federal farm pro- 
grams in relation to the real benefit to 
the farmer that has accrued from these 
programs, Still having a very vivid 
recollection of depressed prices in the 
thirties, I am not one who has a closed 
mind to the possibility of the Govern- 
ment doing something to stabilize the 
farmer’s income. As a farmer myself I 
am well aware of the fact that farmers 
are not enjoying the same degree of 
prosperity enjoyed by many other seg- 
ments of our economy. 

When I analyze the results of the Gov- 
ernment’s attempts to help the farmers, 
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however, I must say that the results in 
my opinion are not very impressive. 
When we consider the reasons why Gov- 
ernment ever got into the business of 
farm price support and production con- 
trol legislation, we must recognize that 
the primary justification was to improve 
the economic position and economic op- 
portunity for the smaller- and medium- 
sized farmer. The larger farmer, by and 
large, was pretty well able to take care 
of himself and usually was not the one 
asking the Government for assistance. 

What has happened during the years 
these farm programs have been in opera- 
tion? There are probably instances 
where the Government’s efforts have met 
with some measure of success. How- 
ever, I think there are many more in- 
stances where the programs have not 
achieved their objective of improving the 
farmer’s income. Government has the 
power to establish prices at an attractive 
level. Government has not yet devised 
a means of making the consumer or 
user pay a price beyond that he was will- 
ing to, or could afford to pay. We have 
found by experience that price alone 
does not necessarily improve the farm- 
er’s income. We have also found that 
after 25 years, the small farmer is still 
the one experiencing economic difficul- 
ties. The larger farmer has been the 
one to enjoy the greatest benefit from 
the farm programs. 

There are many people in agriculture 
today who seem to sincerely believe that 
there is no possible way for our agricul- 
tural economy to maintain a degree of 
prosperity on a level with other lines of 
endeavor without a supply management 
program administered by Government. 
This appears to be the belief of the pres- 
ent administration and the present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I am not one 
who agrees with this assumption. I think 
we have abundant evidence and conclu- 
sive proof that it is possible for agricul- 
tural commodities to maintain a desir- 
able supply-and-demand situation and 
a relatively attractive price without any 
assistance from the Department of Agri- 
culture. In the overall consideration of 
farm legislation, I believe we should not 
forget that it has been possible for such 
major farm commodities as poultry, 
fruits and vegetables, livestock, soybeans, 
and potatoes, to name only some, to 
maintain a healthy price position with- 
out Government interference. 

Right here, I must mention that I 
think it is exceedingly unfortunate that 
the present administration has seen fit 
to raise the price-support level for soy- 
beans. The price of soybeans has con- 
sistently stayed above the effective price 
support, with the result that no unwieldy 
supply of soybeans fell into the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
soybean story is a success story. Pro- 
ducers decided some years back that high 
supports, that is unrealistically high 
price supports, would cause nothing but 
trouble. They wanted this support only 
as a floor—something to prevent a com- 
plete price collapse. Incidentally, this 
has been the theory behind the price- 
support program from the beginning. 
All agriculture would be better off if that 
on had been followed more consist- 
ently. 
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In 1953, soybean supports were re- 
duced from $2.56 a bushel for the 1953 
crop to $2.22 for the 1954 crop. Again 
in 1958, supports were reduced from 
$2.09 for the 1958 crop to $1.85 for the 
1959 and 1960 crop. This action was 
taken on the initiative of the soybean 
growers. There was a carryover of 63 
million bushels on October 1, 1959; of 
which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion owned 43 million bushels. The 
CCC has sold its entire stock since the 
date mentioned and has done so at prices 
consistently above the support. Cash 
prices today are in excess of $2.30 a 
bushel. With comparatively low sup- 
port prices and a free market for beans, 
the market growth for the crop has been 
tremendous. During the 1953-54 crop 
year, total disappearance was 278 million 
bushels. In 1960-61, it was 572 million 
bushels; more than double what it was 
6 years ago. The producers have relied 
on the market to guide them and to pre- 
vent tremendous and burdensome sur- 
pluses which have so plagued the wheat 
and feed grain producers. Soybeans 
are just one example of a commodity 
that can maintain a healthy price and 
supply position with limited interference 
on the part of the Government. 

The livestock industry has provided 
the outstanding example of a major 
farm commodity that has been able to 
maintain a favorable price position with 
no Government price support or produc- 
tion control. 

Presently, beef cattle are at 87 percent 
of parity, beef calves at 91 percent of 
parity and hogs at 82 percent of parity— 
in other words, higher than any other 
price-supported commodities. 

The vast majority of livestock pro- 
ducers in the Nation have made it 
abundantly clear that they want no part 
of any program that would attempt to 
regulate the supply or the price of live- 
stock. I might add here that some 
rumblings of concern are beginning now 
among livestock people who interpret 
some of the pronouncements of this 
administration to mean that the even- 
tual intent is to impose a program of 
supply management upon all of agri- 
culture. An important consideration to 
keep in mind here is that commodity 
groups who have stayed free of Govern- 
ment programs have initiated their own 
efforts to expand markets and stabilize 
production. I think in the end this is 
the only way that real stability for agri- 
culture can be achieved and right here 
again we must recognize that the 
tragedy of the efforts of Government to 
help the farmer is that it tends to keep 
the farmer from helping himself. 

Currently, things are about bad 
enough in agriculture for farmers to be- 
come interested in getting together to 
work out some solutions of their prob- 
lems on theirown. They will have to do 
this sooner or later if our American 
system of free enterprise is to prevail. 
Further interference in farmers’ affairs 
by Uncle Sam merely postpones the 
inevitable. 

I do not believe the feed grain bill we 
have under consideration moves in the 
right direction. It provides for more 
controls instead of less—more authority 
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for the Secretary of Agriculture instead 
of less, and provides less opportunity for 
the farmer to make longtime plans. 

After a great deal of thought on my 
own part and an effort to determine the 
effect of this bill on the farmers and 
ranchers of my State, through contact 
by phone and letter I must oppose the 
Passage of H.R. 4510. 

I believe it moves in the wrong direc- 
tion; namely, more control and direc- 
tion over the operations of the individ- 
ual farmer rather than providing him a 
greater opportunity to exercise his own 
initiative. 

The bill would provide authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to absolutely 
control the price and marketing of all 
feed grains. This is a power never be- 
fore asked for or given to any Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

This bill would indirectly enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to control the 
price and supply of livestock and live- 
stock products. 

I do not want to go into technical de- 
tails of this bill but I believe it is phys- 
ically impossible to fairly establish a 
feed grain base on every farm in the 
Nation that would be affected. I am 
advised that county records do not con- 
tain history of feed grain production on 
each farm. 

I believe that in the best long-time in- 
terest of farmers and the basic welfare 
of this Nation H.R. 4510 should not be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a member of the Agriculture 
Committee, I submitted a minority re- 
port to the approval of H.R. 4510 on the 
basis that, as proposed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture it was a bill dealing with 
a single commodity, to-wit, feed grains, 
but through committee action it was 
converted to a bill dealing only with 
specified feed grains in a fashion which 
was self-defeating. 

I was particularly concerned with the 
elimination of barley as a crop to be 
included in the program. Amendments 
will be offered to correct this omission, 
and I urge support of them in the inter- 
est of both equity and a desire to make 
the surplus reduction program workable. 

The other provisions of the bill are 
defendable as a 1-year program to reduce 
the Government supplies of feed grains 
presently on hand and to reduce the in- 
flux of added supplies which would be 
obtained in the event of inaction. In 
other words this may not be ideal feed 
grain legislation from the viewpoint of 
the long-range interests of the growers 
and users of feed grains, but it is better 
than the present statutory alternative. 
It will reward the producer for reducing 
production but this in an infinitely better 
course than piling up surpluses and 
thereby rewarding the commercial stor- 
ers of feed grains with only a minor 
benefit to the farmer. 
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Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I am concerned about the farm situa- 
tion. I know that farmers are going 
through a cost price squeeze that is more 
severe than in any other segment of our 
economy. 

I am also concerned about some of the 
remedies that are being proposed. I 
think we should always keep clearly in 
mind the composition of the formula 
that remedies this net farm income. In 
Wisconsin, and particularly in my area, 
it is very important that the farmers be 
allowed to use their resources to the 
fullest extent possible. Volume plus 
price minus cost equal net farm income. 
Some of the proposals that are now be- 
fore Congress would reduce volume and 
stabilize price and cost. To me, this is 
the way to plow under most of the fam- 
ily-sized farmers. 

Many of those who have indicated a 
“bleeding heart” for the farmer are at 
the same time advocating programs that 
will increase farmers’ costs. They pro- 
pose to increase the minimum wage, 
continue to spend more in the Federal 
budget than we take in, and, in general, 
promote those programs that will in- 
crease farm costs. 

The year 1947 was the best as far as 
net income was concerned that farmers 
have experienced. In that year the 
gross income to farmers was about $35 
billion. The net was $17 billion. In-1960, 
the plain facts indicate that the gross 
was the same as it was in 1947 but the 
net was only $11.6 billion. Thus, we can 
plainly see that cost is the main feature 
in decreasing net farm income. 

There is now pending before the Con- 
gress a so-called emergency feed grain 
program for 1961. I am greatly dis- 
turbed over the implications of this 
proposal. I recognize full well that we 
have more wheat and feed grain in stor- 
age than we should have. I recognize 
that these tremendous surpluses are 
having depressing effects on net farm 
income. However, as I see it we will 
greatly upset the dairy, livestock, and 
poultry industries if we enact the ill- 
conceived proposal for 1961. 

If this bill is enacted, it will have an 
extremely adverse effect on livestock, 
poultry, and dairy farmers in all re- 
gions of the Nation. Farmers would 
face the prospect of uncertain feed 
grain supplies, a sizable part of which 
would be composed of grain released on 
the market as the CCC might decide. 
Market prices would be adversely af- 
fected by such a release. Livestock, 
poultry, and dairy farmers would be 
unable to plan their operation in ad- 
vance because of the uncertainties of 
market prices and supplies. 

I hope the Members of the House will 
take very seriously the broad implica- 
tions of this proposal and that it will 
see fit to set it aside and bring in a 
realistic measure which will be volun- 
tary and effective and which will keep 
the interference of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the farmer’s affairs to a bare 
minimum. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr, BrEEpINc]. 
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Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe it is urgent for the Congress to 
pass l-year emergency legislation for 
feed grains. No one can deny that the 
surplus of feed grains has reached the 
point where immediate action is clearly 
indicated. 

The bill now before the House, H.R. 
4510, represents a conscientious effort on 
the part of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee and the Secretary of Agriculture 
to deal with a difficult problem. No one 
contends the bill is perfect and no doubt 
some Members will voice objections to 
particular sections and raise questions 
about others. But I would remind the 
Members of the House that we must 
reach a decision on this legislation soon. 
Time is running out insofar as the 1961 
feed grain crop is concerned. 

The purposes of the bill and what the 
various sections will do have already 
been explained by the chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coo.try], and by other 
committee members. I will not try to 
cover the same ground as they have. 

The principal point I wish to make, 
Mr. Chairman, is that the bill before us 
offers an opportunity to take positive 
action to help meet a critical problem. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has demon- 
strated in every way possible that he 
wants to cooperate with the Congress in 
writing new farm legislation. This is 
a commendable attitude on the part of 
the Secretary and one, I might add, 
which contrasts sharply with that of his 
predecessor. 

The bill before the House today con- 
tains one basic principle which I have 
insisted must guide all farm legisla- 
tion and that is income protection for 
farmers. Secretary Freeman recognizes 
that in writing new farm legislation we 
must keep this in mind—that farmers 
cannot be called upon to restrict pro- 
duction further unless they receive com- 
pensation for taking more land out of 
production. 

H.R. 4510 implements this philosophy. 
The legislation will increase income of 
feed grain producers by about 10 per- 
cent. At the same time by cutting pro- 
duction by about 1 million bushels 
it will reduce the overall cost to the 
Federal Government of the feed grain 
program by about one-half billion dol- 
lars. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee 
to approve the bill. We definitely need 
new feed grain legislation. ‘This bill 
is intended to reduce production and at 
the same time protect the income of 
producers. It seems to me that is the 
only approach which we can possibly 
follow. 

Mr. COOLEY. I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ixarp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4510) to provide a special program 
for feed grains for 1961, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 
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APPOINTMENTS TO VARIOUS COM- 
MITTEES, BOARDS AND COMMIS- 
SIONS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, GALLAU- 
DET COLLEGE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 5, Public Law 420, 
83d Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the board of directars of 
Gallaudet College the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. 
THORNBERRY, Texas; and Mrs. Dwyer, 
New Jersey. 





BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE US. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of 10 United States Code 
4355(a), the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mil- 
itary Academy the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. TEacvgE, 
Texas; Mr. Rasaut, Michigan; Mr. 
RIEHLMAN, New York; and Mr. Jonas, 
North Carolina. 





COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 601, title VI, Public 
Law 250, 77th Congress, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the Committee To 
Investigate Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures the following members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means: Mr. 
Mitts, Arkansas; Mr. Kine, California; 
and Mr. Mason, Illinois. 

And the following members of the 
Committee on Appropriations: Mr. 
Cannon, Missouri; Mr. Manon, Texas; 
and Mr. Taser, New York. 





U.S. CONSTITUTION 175TH 
ANNIVERSARY COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-650, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
U.S. Constitution 175th Anniversary 
Commission the following Members on 
the part of the House to serve with my- 
self: Mr. Byrne, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
DELANEY, Of New York; and Mr. Taser, 
of New York. 





NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 523, 78th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the National Memorial Stadium 
Commission the following Members on 
the part of the House: Mr. Teacue of 
Texas; Mr. Lanxrorp, of Maryand; and 
Mr. Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 





NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 


visions of section 6, Public Law 754, 81st 
Congress, the Chair appoints as a mem-~ 
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ber of the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission the gentleman from 
California, Mr. GEorRGE P. MILLER. 





MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 16 United States Code 715a, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Mi- 
gratory Bird Conservation Commission 
the following Members on the part of 
the House: Mr. Karsten, of Missouri; 
and Mr. Gavin, of Pennsylvania. 





FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 372, 84th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as members 
of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial Commission the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts; Mr. 
KeocH, of New York; Mrs. St. GEorGE, 
of New York; and Mr. ScHENck, of Ohio. 





U.S. MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 46 United States Code 1126c, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. Ho.tzman, 
of New York; and Mr. McINTIRE, of 
Maine. 





SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 20 United States Code 42, 43, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution the following Members on 
the part of the House: Mr. Cannon, 
Missouri; Mr. Brooks, Louisiana; and 
Mr. Bow, Ohio. 





U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visisons of 10 United States Code 
9355(a), the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the US. Air 
Force Academy the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. RoGeErs, 
Colorado; Mr. Macnuson, Washington; 
Mr. CHENOWETH, Colorado; and Mr. 
OSTERTAG, New York. 





U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 10 United States Code 
6968(a), the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the US. 
Naval Academy the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. BAILEy, 
West Virginia; Mr. FLoop, Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Betts, Ohio; and Mr. Latrp, Wis- 
consin. : 





THE NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2(a), Public Law 85- 
874, the Chair appoints as members 
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ex Officio of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Cultural Center the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
Wricut, Texas; Mr. THompson, New 
Jersey; and Mr. Kearns, Pennsylvania. 





NAVAJO-HOPI INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 10(a), Public Law 474, 
8lst Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Joint Committee on 
Navajo-Hopi Indian Administration the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. Hatey, Florida; Mr. Morris, 
New Mexico; and Mr. Berry, South 
Dakota. 





U.S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 14 United States Code 194(a), 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy the following Members on the 
part of the House: Mr. Dappario, Con- 
necticut; and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mich- 
igan. 





JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON CONSTRUCTION OF HIS- 
TORY AND TECHNOLOGY BUILD- 
ING FOR SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 4, Public Law 106, 84th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as members 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Construction of a Building for a Museum 
of History and Technology for the 
Smithsonian Institution the following 
Members on the part of the House: Mr. 
Cannon, Missouri; Mr. Brooks, Louisi- 
ana; Mr. Joneses, Alabama; Mr. CurTIs, 
Massachusetts; and Mr. Bow, Ohio. 





AMENDING THE TARIFF ACT OF 
1930 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to amend section 
304 of the Tariff Act of 1930 to require 
that all textiles imported into the United 
States be marked with the name of the 
country of its origin. 

I do not claim that this bill will solve 
the problems of the textile industry, but, 
in my judgment, it will be of material 
assistance in that respect. 

The American textile industry is lit- 
erally hanging on the ropes. Unless 
immediate relief is provided, the domes- 
tic industry will be destroyed by foreign 
textile imports. 

The real solution of the problem is the 
establishment of import quotas by coun- 
try and by category; and that must be 
done in 1961. 
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The domestic textile industry is one of 
the three most important industries in 
our American economy. Manufacturing 
units are located in 43 States, and em- 
ploy in excess of 900,000 people. The 
closely related apparel manufacturing 
industry employs an additional 1.2 mil- 
lion workers. The industry consumes 
approximately two-thirds of the annual 
U.S. cotton crop and practically all of 
the wool produced. 

A sound, healthy domestic textile in- 
dustry is of vital importance to the se- 
curity of our Nation and to its economic 
well-being. It is now operating at 71.5 
percent of capacity. 

In 1958 U.S. imports of cotton cloth 
were approximately 142 million square 
yards. These imports increased to 242 
million square yards in 1959, and jumped 
to a new record high of 455 million 
square yards in 1960. If this trend is 
not checked, the entire market for do- 
mestic cloth will be supplied by foreign 
production. 

An even sharper rate of increase is 
seen in cotton yarn imports, which shot 
up from 1.4 million pounds in 1959 to 
15.1 million pounds in 1960. 

Woven wool cloth imports moved up 
from about 34 million square yards in 
1958 to 47 million yards in 1959, and to 
62 million square yards in 1960. 

Let us take a quick look at the change 
in the balance of trade in recent years. 
In 1947 the United States moved $1.4 
billion worth of textile manufactures 
into world markets and absorbed $366 
million worth of foreign-made textile 
manufactures. Ten years later—1957— 
these textile exports had dropped to 
$667 million, but imports had increased 
to $635 million. Last year—1960—im- 
ports had risen to $932 million, while 
textile exports were $694 million—a net 
import balance of $138 million worth of 
textile products. 

The impact of these trends on the 
U.S. textile industry with its billions 
of dollars invested in machinery and 
equipment is clear to see. Uncertainty 
about spending for new plants and 
equipment in the United States and in- 
creased search overseas for possible in- 
vestment in textile plants in countries 
where foreign government favor the de- 
velopment of industry is the logical out- 
come. 

At the same time, the U.S. Govern- 
ment continues to pursue a two-price 
cotton program under which domestic 
mills must buy US. raw cotton 
and pay 25 percent more than the spe- 
cial export prices provided to foreign 
mills. And the wage rates paid by these 
same foreign manufacturers range from 
one-half to as low as one-tenth the 
average wages paid by U.S. industry. 

Upon the basis of these facts, the 
American industry will either have to 
go out of business or move their manu- 
facturing facilities out of the United 
States. 

My bill would simply permit the 
American public to have firsthand 
knowledge of the facts and to decide for 
itself, at least to some extent, whether 
this condition shall continue to exist. 
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PORTION OF TELEPHONE TAX COL- 
LECTED IN STATES TO REMAIN 
IN THAT STATE FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week in this Chamber I introduced a 
measure which would, if enacted, leave 
in the States a portion of the Federal 
income tax collected within that State 
to be used for educational purposes. 

At that time I stated that it was the 
first in a series of such measures that 
I intended to propose, with the purpose 
of beginning to allow the States to 
broaden their revenue sources so that 
they might more effectively handle the 
affairs which traditionally and properly 
belong to the States. 

I am therefore today submitting an- 
other such measure. The bill would give 
the 10 percent Federal telephone tax to 
any States that are willing to pick it up 
and use the funds for education. Each 
State would receive the tax collected 
within its own borders. 

The bill is designed to encourage the 
States to step in and handle their own 
problems in financing education with- 
out any net increase in taxes. Increase 
in the State telephone tax would be 
credited against the Federal tax. The 
credit method is proposed in order to 
preserve the uniformity of the Federal 
excise tax to meet constitutional re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated last week, the 
handling of basic education belongs by 
tradition and by common sense in the 
hands. of those nearest the scene. The 
States and local school boards have done 
an effective job in educating our youth. 
This measure, and others I intend to 
bring to the House, would promote edu- 
cation without placing increased bur- 
dens on the already overburdened local 
property owner. 

I commit this principle to the con- 
sideration of my colleagues and earn- 
estly urge its adoption. 





TRAINING OF SPEECH PATHOLO- 
GISTS AND AUDIOLOGISTS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lrnpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reintroduced in this Congress a_ bill 
which, in effect, will provide for spe- 
cially trained teachers for those handi- 
capped by deafness, as well as specially 
trained speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists for viduals suffering from 
speéch and hearing impairments. Oth- 
ers have also supported such a bill, and 
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I am pleased to note that a similar meas- 
ure has been reported favorably in the 
other body. 

Needless to say, the most important 
and valuable of this country’s resources 
is manpower. It is the greatest en- 
dowment of our democracy, the foun- 
dation of our enduring society. This 
Government is predicated on the belief 
that every individual is important and 
worthy of our attention. As such, we 
must channel our talents and efforts to 
the conservation and development of our 
human resources and capacity. 

There are in our midst today some 
28,000 deaf children of school age with 
an expected increase of 400 every year, 
and 9 million Americans of all ages suf- 
fering from speech or hearing impair- 
ment. The number continues to rise 
while the number of specialists dedi- 
cated to train these people to take their 
rightful place in our society, with full 
opportunity to make their own way, is 
er low and constantly diminish- 

g. 
To train these schoolchildren we need 
some 500 specialists annually. At the 
moment, there are only 177 such teachers 
in training in the special training cen- 
ters. In June 1959 only 127 such teach- 
ers were graduated. Out of some 20,000 
pathologists and audiologists needed to 
diagnose, train, and rehabilitate our 
9 million handicapped, there are only 
7,000 available. At present, less than 
400 are being trained each year. There 
is, indeed, a critical shortage of trained 
personnel in this field. 

If not rehabilitated, this bulk of our 
population presents and will continue to 
pose medical, social, emotional, educa- 
tional, economic, and political problems 
from which we shall find ourselves in the 
not too distant future hard to extricate. 
The problem is serious, real, and imme- 
diate. We have to act now. 

From a careful scrutiny of reports sup- 
plied me and conversations with in- 
formed sources, I am convinced that 80 
percent of these cases are remediable. I 
have seen what can be done for these 
children if proper training is afforded 
them. Let me give you an example of 
the kind of thing that can be done in 
this field. In my own congressional dis- 
trict in Manhattan, the Lexington School 
for the Deaf is doing the most remark- 
able job in training the stone deaf to be- 
come useful members of the community. 
I have witnessed the deaf child’s transi- 
tion from the world of mute silence to 
that of language and speech. 

The Lexington School happens to be a 
private school, but it charges no tuition, 
and it receives most of its support from 
the State. It takes children beginning 
from age 3 or 4 up and gives them a 
high school education. Many go on to 
college. By the time they are finished 
they are equipped to lead normal lives 
in the adult world and to communicate 
with others. 

The teachers in this school, as in other 
schools for the deaf, must have very spe- 
cial qualifications. Not only must they 
have all of the qualifications and attri- 
butes of high school teachers in the nor- 
mal school, but they must be specially 
trained to communicate with the stone 
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deaf. Do you realize that the young 
ladies who make this their life work 
must, after having met all the other 
standards for high school teaching, take 
specialized postgraduate courses and pay 
tuition for this purpose? In the Lexing- 
ton School there are a number of young 
ladies who have elected to go on into 
this postgraduate type of educational] 
training. Most of them have to borrow 
the funds in order to pay the tuition, 
On top of this, they have to live, and in 
cities the size of New York this is not 
cheap. Fortunately, the Lexington 
School for the Deaf can provide living 
accommodations for most of these dedi- 
cated persons. But food, clothes, and 
other costs of living must be borne by 
them. When they are finished and are 
qualified to take on the task of teaching 
the deaf, they are paid less than the 
high school teachers in the regular 
school system. Can this be right? Ido 
not think so. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 86th Congress the 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
saw fit during the recess period to hold 
hearings on this subject throughout the 
Nation. The subcommittee came into 
my district and did a splendid job of 
accumulating the evidence. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIoTT] did a superb job of conducting 
the hearings, and the then chairman 
of the full committee, Mr. Barden, him- 
self was present for most of them. At 
the invitation of Mr. EtuioTt, I was 
pleased to sit as a member of the sub- 
committee. There were many groups 
who are concerned with the problems of 
the handicapped that were represented 
at the hearing. Many of these groups 
are from my district, and I believe, as I 
am sure the subcommittee believed, that 
they made a significant contribution to 
the subcommittee’s information on this 
whole subject. 

I cannot overemphasize the urgency 
of coping with the teacher training 
shortage in the area of the deaf. It is 
apparent that individual communities 
cannot and have not adequately coped 
with this task. 

This bill and similar proposals before 
the Congress are not a guarantee to cure 
all these ills, but certainly it is a forward 
step toward alleviating the plight of a 
large segment of our less fortunate 
countrymen who have been disabled by 
the accident of birth, or otherwise. 

This bill merits consideration if we 
are to put a stop to a continuous drain- 
ing of our valuable reservoir of man- 
power. 





US. NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER, 
BAYONNE, N.J. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Naval Supply Center at Bayonne, 
N.J., completes its 18th year of service 
next June. Construction on it was 
started just prior to our entry into 
World War II, and it was commissioned 
while supplies for the invasion of north 
Africa were being sent from its piers. 

The supply center and its personnel 
did a great service for the United States 
during the war but according to the 
magnificent record made there in 1960, 
the people at the center must still be 
going along at a wartime pace. 

Although the workload has increased 
and a new way of doing things has been 
introduced, the center was able to attain 
a mark of 96.9 percent in supply support 
effectiveness. This is a statistic which 
tells just how well the center is doing 
its job. Ninety-six point nine is prob- 
ably the best record of any organization 
in the Navy. 

But this is not a l-year spurt. During 
1958 supply support effectiveness was 
93.1 and last year it rose to 95.2. After 
1960 there is not much room for it to get 
any higher. 

The excellent job done at the Bayonne 
Naval Supply Center was accomplished 
while that installation led the rest of 
the country to a new concept in ware- 
housing. A system to automate the 
movement of 245,000 different items of 
supply from storage shelves to packers 
was put into operation a few days after 
the arrival of the severe snowstorm that 
gripped a good part of the country dur- 
ing December. 

As designed and installed, the auto- 
mated warehousing of the center has 
the capacity to increase the output of 
supplies in the area of its use by 60 
percent. 

The introduction of automation at the 
Bayonne Naval Supply Center was ac- 
complished in a different atmosphere 
than is usual. Employees were given the 
facts about it several months in advance 
by the commanding officer, Rear Adm. 
Frederick L. Hetter, SC, U.S. Navy. He 
issued a statement which was distributed 
to every employee. It went into detail 
and told the employees exactly what to 
expect. 

As a result, there was little fear about 
job security. 

Another important departure from the 
usual birth pains of automation in any 
organization, is that the employees of the 
center designed it 4 years ago, when Ad- 
miral Hetter appointed a committee to 
look into the possibility of increasing 
the speed of issuing supplies. The com- 
mittee, made up of supervisors who were 
helped by representatives of the U.S. 
Naval Supply Research and Develop- 
ment Facility, also at the Bayonne Cen- 
ter, toured the country inspecting exist- 
ing methods of automation. 

This committee did not see any sys- 
tem suitable for the center and returned 
to design one that.would be tailormade. 
Funds to install it were not available 
until 1960 came around. Then a con- 
tract for $349,000 was let to fabricate 
and install the 6,000 feet of conveyors, 
diverters, and other devices incorporated 
in the system, 
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The official ribbon cutting took place 
on December 16 and today the system 
is in operation. Similar installations are 
due at the supply centers at Norfolk, 
Va., and Oakland, Calif. 

While the hardware for automation 
was being installed, the center took on 
extra work and will have even more tasks 
to perform in 1961. Normally, the num- 
ber of supply items stocked at the center 
runs somewhere around 300,000. These 
are in the classifications of electronics, 
ordnance, general stores, fresh and dry 
provisions, clothing, special clothing, 
forms and publications, and medical and 
dental supplies for all the armed services. 

Many of these things are sent not only 
to our own forces but to foreign navies 
because the center is the main east coast 
point for the Navy’s portion of the 
mutual security program. 

Yet, during 1960, the center took on 
the task of handling ship repair parts, 
and also started to stock the first seg- 
ment of military industrial supplies for 
all of the Armed Forces. 

Having assumed these 2 jobs, the 
number of items carried by the center 
has gone up to about 310,000 with the 
prospect for 1961 of reaching 350,000 to 
400,000. 

One of the important features in the 
automation at Bayonne is a system that 
separates supplies according to the 
freight rates charged for various types 
of material. This saves the Navy and 
the Government from paying excess costs 
in shipping. 

However, this is not the only way that 
the center is effecting savings. During 
1960 it conducted a drive to cut down on 
the weight of packages. This was ac- 
complished by fitting the packages to 
the weight and shape of the item being 
shipped. Lightweight cardboard con- 
tainers are used whenever possible. 

Partially because of this the volume 
of items being sent by the center has 
almost doubled over what it was 2 years 
ago, while the weight has decreased. 

Although figures for 1960 are not yet 
available, those of 1959 are very reveal- 
ing. A total of $12,393,229 was paid out 
in salaries for employees. These em- 
ployees, not counting the task of main- 
tenance and a few other avenues of ex- 
penditure, received, stocked, and issued 
supplies valued at $463,255,521. 

The number of items received and is- 
sued comes to 1,766,775. 

I think that the record made at the 
Bayonne Naval Supply Center during 
1960 is one of which the Navy can be 
proud and one for which the United 
States should be grateful. 

I take this opportunity to salute the 
commanding officer of the Bayonne Na- 
val Supply Center, Rear Adm. Frederick 
L. Hetter and through him the naval and 
civilian personnel of this outstanding 
base. 





REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON 
THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin {[Mr. Reuss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REecorp 
and may include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy recently forwarded to the Con- 
gress a message in which he announced 
the formation of a pilot Peace Corps and 
recommended the establishment of a 
permanent one. He has appointed Mr. 
Sargent Shriver to serve without pay as 
the head of that Corps. Mr. Shriver, 
former president of the Chicago Board 
of Education, has, for some weeks, head- 
ed a task force to prepare the President’s 
program for the Peace Corps, and has 
formulated a report which he sent to 
the President over the weekend. A sum- 
mary of the report to the President 
follows: 


Having studied at your request the prob- 
lems of establishing a Peace Corps, I recom- 
mend its immediate establishment. 

To find answers to the main questions 
about the Peace Corps I have considered 
the report to you on this subject by Dr. 
Max Millikan of MIT, a report by Prof. 
Sam Hayes of the University of Michi- 
gan, and reports by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the National Student 
Association, and others. I have consulted 
with Representative Reuss and Senator 
Humphrey who, with the late Senator Neu- 
berger, were the first champions of con- 
gressional action for a Peace Corps or in- 
ternational youth service. I have studied 
the report of Dr. Maurice Albertson and his 
colleagues of Colorado State University who, 
at the direction of Congress, have traveled 
to Asia, Africa and Latin America surveying 
specific needs for Peace Corps volunteers 
and responses to this idea. For several weeks 
I have worked on this with a task force 
drawn from private organizations, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration and 
the White House. 

I am satisfied that we have sufficient an- 
swers to justify your going ahead. But since 
the Peace Corps is a new experiment in in- 
ternational cooperation many of the ques- 
tions considered below will only be finally 
answered in action, by trial and error. Our 
tentative conclusions are therefore sub- 
mitted as working hypotheses. 

1. What do we mean by a Peace Corps? 
The essential idea is the placement of Ameri- 
cans in actual operational work in newly 
developing areas of the world. Unlike most 
ICA technical assistance advisers, who go as 
members of an official U.S. mission to dem- 
onstrate or advise, Peace Corps volunteers 
will go to teach, or to build, or to work in 
the communities to which they are sent. 
They will serve local institutions, living with 
the people they are helping. Most Peace 
Corps volunteers will probably be young 
college graduates, but there should be no 
rigid age limit. Younger or older workers 
with skills needed abroad but without col- 
lege degrees will carry out some important 
projects. The length of service should 
normally be from 2 to 3 years. 

2. Is there a need for it? The need of 
most newly developing nations for skilled 
manpower in many critical positions is man- 
ifest. The Colorado State University team 
reports that the need for trained Peace 
Corps volunteers is felt in every country in 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia it visited. If 
the shortages of able personnel are not made 
up from outside, some development pro- 
grams will grind to a halt, or fail to progress 
fast enough to satisfy the newly aroused 
and volatile expectations of the people of 
these lands. The Peace Corps can make a 
significant contribution to this problem. 

While Dr. Albertson and his colleagues re- 
port a great variety of needs in the countries 
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visited, the major programs in which Peace 
Corps volunteers are wanted are these: 

(a) Teaching. Literacy and higher levels 
of knowledge and skills are a prerequisite to 
successful national development. The U.S. 
concentration on public education in the 
19th century was a major factor in our in- 
dustrial revolution. In most newly develop- 
ing nations the shortage of teachers is a 
major bottleneck. In Nigeria an official com- 
mission has just documented how dangerous 
this bottleneck is—and how badly outside 
teachers are needed. Since in many African 
and some Asian countries teaching is con- 
ducted in English, U.S. college graduates 
could play a vital role teaching in primary 
or secondary schools and in trade schools. 
In many other developing nations the teach- 
ing of English is wanted. And in Latin 
America the teaching of literacy in Spanish 
is required—a useful field for Spanish-speak- 
ing U.S. graduates. 

(b) Fighting malaria and working in other 
health projects. The worldwide malaria 
eradication program is another important 
contribution to economic development. The 
loss of productivity and social energy in 
malaria-infected areas causes a _ serious 
slowdown in progress. The U.N.-sponsored 
campaign to eradicate malaria needs a large 
number of workers, many of whom would not 
need to be college graduates. Similarly, along 
with doctors and nurses, personnel are need- 
ed for work in inoculation, campaigns 
against typhoid, smallpox, and tetanus and 
in water sanitation programs. 

(c) Working in agricultural projects and 
rural development programs. In addition to 
top-level technical advisors already being 
provided by ICA and other agencies, skilled 
agricultural workers are needed to assure the 
effectiveness of demonstration programs for 
animal husbandry, new farm techniques, im- 
provement of seed, and irrigation. Peace 
Corps volunteers are needed to work along- 
side host country citizens in community de- 
velopment programs. In many countries the 
educated young people cannot be persuaded 
to return to the villages or to do manual 
labor. The presence of U.S. Peace Corps 
volunteers can challenge them to undertake 
this essential work and contribute to the 
spirit of national service needed for the 
mobilization of the host country’s full 
human resources. While it would not be 
generally practical for the Peace Corps to 
supply unskilled manual labor, in many 
places the shortage of any skills is so great 
that there is a real need for semiskilled Peace 
Corps volunteers who can assist with the 
construction of schools, self-help housing, 
feeder roads, and other small-scale public 
projects. 

(d) Working on large-scale construction 
and industrial projects. Here the need for 
generally skilled workers is obvious. On 
most of the large dams, valley developments, 
construction of new cities, or establishment 
of modern factories, the employment of 
skilled operating personnel from outside has 
been necessary to do a great range of skilled 
and semiskilled jobs. If proper terms of 
service can be arranged, Peace Corps volun- 
teers from trade unions or U.S. businesses can 
provide some of the needed help, including 
on-the-job training to local personnel. 

(e) Working in government administra- 
tion. Many Peace Corps volunteers will be 
needed in public administration on all levels, 
including urban development. 

These are some of the clear and present 
needs. It will be important for the Peace 
Corps to establish procedures with the host 
countries for the appraisal of each project 
in terms of the particular country’s prior- 
ities of development needs. When there is 
no pressing need or desire—where local per- 
sons are trained and ready—no Peace Corps 
volunteers should be sent. 

3. How would it operate? The Peace 
Corps staff must have great flexibility to 
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experiment with different methods of opera- 
tion. Its role, as we see it, will be to rein- 
force existing private and public programs 
of assistance and development by filling 
some of the manpower gaps which obstruct 
these programs, and to initiate new pro- 
grams requiring Peace Corps volunteers. 
The Peace Corps will be closely related to 
other programs of assistance, and its poten- 
tialities will of course depend in part upon 
what is done through other parts of our for- 
eign aid effort. The Peace Corps should 
take its place as a basic component of our 
whole oversea program. 

The resources, energy and experience of our 
nongovernmental institutions, including 
colleges and universities, foundations, trade 
unions, businesses, civic groups and religious 
bodies must be tapped. This must be a co- 
operative venture of the whole American 
people. 

To accomplish this, the Peace Corps 
should seek to provide skilled manpower to 
developing nations through at least five dif- 
ferent channels. 

(a) Through grants to Peace Corps-type 
programs carried out by private agencies. 
This would result in the expansion of the 
existing voluntary agency activities using 
dedicated Americans overseas, and in the 
encouragement of other private organiza- 
tions to undertake such projects. Trade 
unions would be urged to participate in this 
program. It is important that the Peace 
Corps supplement and extend the early 
pioneering efforts of the private agencies 
rather than bypass them or swallow them 
up in a Federal program. It was the suc- 
cess of these private efforts which led to the 
development of the Peace Corps idea. The 
variety and experimental quality of these 
projects must not be lost. 

Under this program private agencies would 
submit proposed Peace Corps-type projects 
to the Peace Corps staff. These projects 
would be reviewed in the light of Peace 
Corps standards and funds would be allo- 
cated according to the priorities determined 
and the total budget available. The Peace 
Corps might support such projects in whole 
or in part, perhaps in the form of financing 
the round-trip sea transportation of the per- 
sons sent abroad. 

There would be a minimum of redtape 
involved. The Peace Corps staff would fol- 
low the project to see that it was in fact 
worthwhile and soundly administered, that 
the selection, training, and compensation of 
the volunteers met certain standards, and 
that no activities inconsistent with the 
Peace Corps were carried on, such as re- 
ligious proselytizing or propagandizing. 

(b) Through arrangements with colleges, 
universities, or other educational institu- 
tions. Already some 57 universities are 
working under contract with ICA in 37 
countries on development or educational 
projects. While few, if any, of these con- 
tracts presently meet the criteria of the 
Peace Corps, they demonstrate the possi- 
bilities. Universities are capable of carry- 
ing the responsibility of many Peace Corps 
projects, particularly in the field of educa- 
tion. Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity has just recently agreed to recruit 
and administer a program of supplying 
some 150 English teachers for East Africa. 
Larger teaching projects might be carried 
out by a group of colleges and universities 
in a state or area, or by a group of schools 
emphasizing the same language or area 
study. 

Universities offer several advantages: They 
are able to recruit on the spot, from among 
their own students, using their own knowl- 
edge of the student as a basis for selection. 
They are able to provide the training either 
over a 4-year period or in special sessions 
after graduation. They can provide faculty 
as supervisors overseas. They can develop 
area studies and research programs which 
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assist their Peace Corps volunteers and 
which also benefit from what the returning 
volunteers have learned. 

And the Peace Corps can help the univer- 
sities by giving new purpose to the student 
during his years of study. One university 
Official already reports that students are 
studying their Spanish more seriously in 
view of the prospect of a university Peace 
Corps project in Latin America. In a larger 
sense, university involvement in the right 
projects can help American education expand 
its horizon—its research and its curricu- 
lum—to the whole world. It is time for 
American universities to become truly world 
universities. The Peace Corps will help them 
with this transformation. 

But unlike the voluntary agencies whose 
business is oversea work, this is a new and 
peripheral field for universities. The Peace 
Corps staff will need in many cases to seek 
out a university or group of universities to 
undertake particular projects suggested by 
the particular developing nation or nations. 
In most cases the Peace Corps staff will be 
needed in the initial negotiations with for- 
eign governments. 

Although there is no reason to believe that 
the costs of carrying out Peace Corps proj- 
ects through university contracts will be low, 
the advantages of this approach should 
weigh heavily against any inefficiency in 
such decentralization. Wherever feasible it 
is recommended that Peace Corps projects be 
conducted in this way. The Peace Corps 
is in fact a great venture in the education 
of Americans and of people in the newly 
developing nations. As a high educational 
venture its proper carriers are our traditional 
institutions of higher education. 

(c) Through programs of other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies: There is a need for 
“technician helpers” to supplement many 
existing technical and economic assistance 
projects being carried out by existing U.S. 
Government agencies. Top-level advisers 
working for ICA, or for the US. Information 
Service, or for other Government agencies 
all generally report the need for operational 
assistance—for personnel at the working 
level who can help translate high-level ad- 
vice into action on the line. Through a 
national recruitment, training and place- 
ment service the Peace Corps can supply 
such technician helpers. This will broaden 
and deepen the impact of our present aid 
programs. 

(d) Through programs of the U.N. and 
other international agencies: U.N. and other 
international technical assistance and de- 
velopment programs also suffer the same 
gap between the advice and its implementa- 
tion. Technician helpers for these programs, 
recruited by the Peace Corps, could help 
translate the expertise of these U.N. mis- 
sions into action and achievement. 

(e) Through directly administered Peace 
Corps programs with host countries: There 
will be some projects of a size or complex- 
ity, or novelty, or urgency, which cannot be 
carried out, or carried out well, through any 
of the above channels. If such projects 
are proposed by host countries, and fit the 
developmental needs of those countries, and 
the overall foreign aid purposes of the 
United States, they can be undertaken 
through Peace Corps recruitment, training, 
and direct administration. For example, 
some larger scale teaching programs may 
best be administered directly, perhaps using 
university campuses and facilities on con- 
tract for training purposes. Construction 
projects using skilled workers who are 
not college graduates may also call for direct 
Peace Corps administration. 

4. How would the Peace Corps volunteers 
be selected? 

For projects administered directly by the 
Peace Corps there will have to be a general 
nationwide recruitment program. Although 
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private agencies and universities will be able 
to recruit directly and separately for their 
respective projects, they too, may often wish 
to utilize the central recruitment service. 
And the central service, in turn will prob- 
ably want to have in its files the results of 
the separate recruitment by private agencies 
and universities. 

Therefore, one important function of the 
Peace Corps staff will be to set up and main- 
tain a general recruitment and selection 
process, which can build up a pool of ap- 
plicants and serve as a central placement 
center for volunteers for world development. 

The central service will also help assure 
that the Peace Corps will have the broadest 
possible national base. As a practical matter 
the Peace Corps will need a large pool of 
applicants, if the best available talent is to 
be found. Widespread competition for Peace 
Corps positions with very careful screening 
is essential if people with the best chance 
of success are to be sent abroad. 

5. How would the volunteers be trained? 

Once the Peace Corps is a going concern, 
training for it should be integrated so far 
as possible within the 4 year college cur- 
riculum of students interested in going over- 
seas after’ graduation. The Peace Corps 
should set standards such as intensive lan- 
guage study and completion of courses on 
the history, economics, politics, and culture 
of the area to which the student would like 
to be sent—as well as sufficient study of 
American history and society to make him 
a well-informed representative of this coun- 
try abroad. If a student intends to go into 
Peace Corps teaching he should take avail- 
able courses in teaching methods. 

Even with this prior preparation some 
final training and orientation for particular 
Peace Corps projects will be necessary. It 
will also be necessary for volunteers who are 
not college students. 

The Peace Corps must organize such 
training programs, using college and univer- 
sity facilities wherever feasible. The length 
of the programs would vary from 6 weeks to 
perhaps even 6 months. There will be great 
emphasis on language instruction and prep- 
aration for the particular work to be as- 
signed, such as teaching. There will also 
be briefing on practical problems of health 
and living in the country assigned. 

The organization of adequate training 
programs will have an urgent priority in the 
first months of the Corps, particularly since 
prior college preparation for the Peace Corps 
will in most cases be missing the first year 
of operation. 

Wherever possible, to draw on available 
talent and make this venture mutual and 
international from the beginning, foreign 
students and teachers in this country should 
be involved in the training program. 

6. What would be the terms of service? 

The usual length of service should prob- 
ably be 2 years, with perhaps 3 year terms 
in some cases. Great flexibility must be 
permitted to accommodate projects with 
differing difficulties and needs. 

From the training period throughout his 
term of service, the Peace Corps volunteer 
would be subject to immediate separation 
from the service and return home. There 
must be adequate supervision by the Peace 
Corps staff so that those who do not adjust 
to the new challenges can be promptly sepa- 
rated before their failure unduly damages 
them and the program. 

While there should be no general age limit 
or restriction to one sex, there will be par- 
ticular projects requiring special maturity 
and some open only to men or to women. 
The Peace Corps should not pay the ex- 
penses of a wife or family, unless the wife 
is also accepted for full-time Peace Corps 
work on the same project. 

There should be no draft exemption be- 
cause of Peace Corps service. In most cases 
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service in the Corps will probably be con- 
sidered a ground for temporary deferment. 

Peace Corps volunteers obviously should 
not be paid what they might earn in com- 
parable activities in the United States. Nor 
would it be possible in many cases for them 
to live in health or any effectiveness on what 
their counterparts abroad are paid. The 
guiding principle indeed should not be any- 
thing like compensation for individual serv- 
ices. 

Rather the principle should be akin to that 
of the allowance. Peace Corps volunteers 
should be given just enough to provide a 
minimum decent standard of living. They 
should live in modest circumstances, avoid- 
ing all conspicuous consumption. Wherever 
possible they should live with their host 
country counterparts. Some special health 
requirements might have to be met. For 
example, it probably will be necessary for the 
Corps to have authority to pay medical ex- 
penses of volunteers. Perhaps existing Pub- 
lic Health Service, State Department, and 
Armed Services medical facilities can be 
utilized. 

For readjustment to the United States, 
volunteers should be given some separation 
allowance at the end of their oversea serv- 
ice, based on the length of time served. 

7. In what part of the Government should 
the Peace Corps be established? 

The idea of a Peace Corps has captured 
the imagination of a great many people. 
Support for it cuts across party, regional, 
ethnic and other lines. The Peace Corps, 
therefore, offers an opportunity to add a new 
dimension to our approach to the world— 
an opportunity for the American people to 
think anew and start afresh in their par- 
ticipation in world development. 

For this, the Peace Corps should be ad- 
ministered by a small, new, alive agency 
operating as one component in our whole 
overseas operation. 

Pending the reorganization of our foreign 
aid structure and program, the Peace Corps 
should be established as an agency in the 
Department of State. When the aid opera- 
tions are reorganized the Peace Corps should 
remain a semi-autonomous, functional unit. 
Meanwhile, the Peace Corps could be physi- 
cally located in ICA’s facilities and depend 
on the State Department and ICA for ad- 
ministrative support and, when needed, pro- 
gram assistance. 

In this way the Peace Corps can be 
launched with its own identity and spirit 
and yet receive the necessary assistance from 
those now responsible for United States for- 
eign policy and our overseas operations. 

8. How and when snould the Peace Corps 
be launched? 

The Peace Corps can either begin in very 
low gear, with only preparatory work under- 
taken between now and when Congress 
finally appropriates special funds for it—or 
it can be launched now and in earnest by 
executive action, with sufficient funds and 
made available from existing Mutual Se- 
curity Appropriations to permit a number of 
substantial projects to start this summer. 

The Peace Corps should be launched soon 
so that the opportunity to recruit the most 
qualified people from this year’s graduating 
classes will not be lost. Nor should we lose 
the opportunity to use this summer for 
training on university campuses, 

If launched in a careful but determined 
way within the next few weeks, the Peace 
Corps could have several hundred persons in 
training this summer for placement next 
fall. Within a year or two several thousand 
might be in service. It can then grow stead- 
ily as it proves itself and as the need for it 
is demonstrated. 

9. What would the first projects be? 

In the first year there should probably be 
considerable emphasis on teaching projects. 
The need here is most clearly felt and our 
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capacity to recruit and train qualified volun- 
teers in a short period of time is greatest. 

There would, however, be a variety of other 
skills—medical, agricultural, engineering— 
which would be called for in the first year 
through the private agency programs and 
through the provision of technician helpers 
to existing development projects. 

The first year’s projects should also be 
spread through several countries in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia. 

10. How will the Peace Corps be received 
abroad? 

Although the need for outside trained 
manpower exists in every newly developing 
nation, the readiness to receive such man- 
power, or to receive it from the United States 
will vary from country to country. A cer- 
tain skepticism about the coming of Ameri- 
cans is to be expected in many quarters. 
Unfriendly political groups will no doubt do 
everything in their power to promote active 
hostility. But there are indications that 
many developing nations will welcome Peace 
Corps volunteers, and that if the volunteers 
are well chosen, they will soon demonstrate 
their value and make many friends. 

It is important, however, that the Peace 
Corps be advanced not as an arm of the 
cold war but as a contribution to the world 
community. In presenting it to other gov- 
ernments and to the United Nations, we 
could propose that every nation consider 
the formation of its own peace corps and 
that the United Nations sponsor the idea and 
form an international coordinating commit- 
tee. We should hope that Peace Corps proj- 
ects will be truly international and that 
our citizens will find themselves working 
alongside citizens of the host country and 
also volunteers from other lands. In any 
case, our Peace Corps personnel should be 
offered as technician helpers in develop- 
ment projects of the U.N. and other inter- 
national agencies. 

The Peace Corps is not a diplomatic or 
propaganda venture but a genuine experi- 
ment in international partnership. Our aim 
must be to learn as much as we teach. The 
Peace Corps offers an opportunity to bring 
home to the United States the problems of 
the world as well as an opportunity to meet 
urgent host country needs for trained man- 
power. If presented in this spirit, the re- 
sponse and the results will be immeasur- 
ably better. 

11. How will it be financed? The already 
appropriated funds within the discretion of 
the President and Secretary of State under 
the Mutual Security Act are the only im- 
mediately available source of financing this 
summer’s pilot programs of the Peace Corps. 
If it is decided to make a small shift which 
may be required from military aid or special 
assistance funds, in order to carry out the 
purposes of the Mutual Security Act through 
this new peaceful program, this will be a 
hopeful sign to the world. Congress should 
then be asked to give the Peace Corps a firm 
legislative foundation for the next fiscal 
year. 

Specifically, Congress should consider au- 
thorizing the Peace Corps to receive contri- 
butions from American businesses, unions, 
civic organizations and the public at large. 
For this must be the project of the whole 
American people. An advisory council of 
outstanding public figures with experience 
in world affairs should be formed to give the 
program continuing guidance and to afford 
a focal point for public understanding. 

Steps should also be taken to link the 
food-for-peace program with the Peace Corps, 
so that foreign currencies accumulated 
the sale of U.S. surplus food under Public 
Law 480 can be put to use to pay some of 
the host country expenses of Peace Corps 
personnel. 

The extent to which participating bodies 
such as U.S. voluntary agencies, universities, 
international organizations, and the host 
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country or institutions in the host country 
can and should share the costs of the Peace 
Corps programs must be fully explored. 

12. Is it worth the cost and the risks? No 
matter how well conceived and efficiently 
run, there probably will be failures. These 
could be costly and have a serious effect both 
at home and abroad. 

But as the popular response suggests, 
the potentiality of the Peace Corps is very 
great. It can contribute to the development 
of critical countries and regions. It can pro- 
mote international cooperation and good 
will toward this country. It can also con- 
tribute to the education of America and to 
more intelligent American participation in 
the world. 

With thousands of young Americans going 
to work in developing areas, millions of 
Americans wil become more directly involved 
in the world than ever before. 

With colleges and universities carrying a 
large part of the program, and with students 
looking toward Peace Corps service, there will 
be an impact on educational curriculum and 
student seriousness. The letters home, the 
talks later given by returning members of 
the Peace Corps, the influence on the lives of 
those who spend 2 or 3 years in hard work 
abroad—all this may combine to provide a 
substantial popular base for responsible 
American policies toward the world. And 
this is meeting the world’s need, too, since 
what the world most needs from this coun- 
try is better understanding of the world. 

The Peace Corps thus can add a new di- 
mension to America’s world policy—one for 
which people here and abroad have long 
been waiting. As you said in your state of 
the Union message, “The problems * * * 
are towering and unprecedented—and the 
response must be towering and unprece- 
dented as well.” 





COORDINATION OF STATE AND 
FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAXES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FountvAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I introduced H.R. 5155 for the 
purpose of implementing recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations which seek to 
coordinate State and Federal inheritance 
and estate taxes and to increase the 
States share of the revenues produced 
by these taxes. The commission’s re- 
port “Coordination of State and Federal 
Inheritance, Estate, and Gift Taxes” was 
made public yesterday. I have the honor 
of representing the House as a member 
of the Advisory Commission. 

The commission selected this tax area 
as its first order of business because leg- 
islative developments since the mid- 
1930’s have impaired the effectiveness of 
the Federal credit for inheritance and 
estate taxes paid to States. This credit 
provision was enacted by the Congress 
35 years ago to safeguard the States 
share of these revenues and to facilitate 
interstate tax uniformity. These objec- 
tives have not been realized, and a leg- 
islative remedy has been urged upon the 
Congress from all sides for more than 
two decades. 
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The inheritance and estate tax area 
is now characterized by tax overlapping 
and complexity, by heavy tax compliance 
burdens for taxpayers, and by relatively 
high administrative costs, out of all pro- 
portion to the small contribution these 
taxes make to most States’ revenues. 
Inheritances and estates are now taxed 
by the Federal Government and also by 
49 States—Nevada is the only exception. 
Gifts are taxed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and 12 States. All these taxes pro- 
vide annually only about $400 million to 
the States and $1.6 billion to the Federal 
Government. 

My bill provides for a new two-bracket 
Federal tax credit for taxes paid to 
States to reserve for the States a rela- 
tively large proportion of these taxes in 
the low tax brackets and a small pro- 
portion in the middle and higher brack- 
ets. This will stabilize State collections 
from these taxes and improve their dis- 
tribution among the States. The new 
credit will be available to taxpayers only 
after their respective States have sim- 
plified their tax laws and adjusted their 
tax rates to avail themselves of the rev- 
enue being relinquished by the Federal 
Government. The bill requires all States 
to adopt estate tax laws to reduce tax 
complexity, ease the compliance burdens 
of taxpayers, and improve tax adminis- 
tration. 

This program will ultimately result in 
relinquishing several hundred million 
dollars of annual Federal revenue to the 
States. The loss of Federal revenue, 
however, will not begin for several years 
because the States will need time to 
bring their laws into conformity. It will 
take place only as tax simplification is 
actually achieved. 





THE ONE-WAY STREET 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, “it’s a long 
road that has no turning.” 

You can travel where you are going 
on a one-way street, but you cannot get 
back to where you were. This is one 
lesson we had better learn before it is 
too late. 

In spite of my natural inclinations to 
believe that all men and all nations are 
motivated by good intentions, I must 
admit I am disturbed by the increasing 
public announcements of actions by for- 
eign countries, such as the announce- 
ment by West Germany to the effect 
that that country intends to spend a 
billion dollars in aid to underdeveloped 
countries—if they have the money to 
spare—the announcement by the Italian 
Government that that Government will 
frown on any raids upon the American 
gold reserve until our gold picture re- 
verses itself, the announcement by Israel 
that that nation will try to double its 
imports from the United States in the 
next 12 months, and the talk of self- 
restraining quotas by the Japanese and 
Hong Kong textile exporters to hold 
down American criticism and finally— 
just this weekend—the action of the 
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West German Government to reevaluate 
its currency: 
BONN RAISES MARK VALUE 

Bonn, March 4.—The exchange value of 
the deutsche mark was raised today by 5 
percent in an effort to halt the steady growth 
of West German gold and currency reserves. 

In addition to reducing West Germany’s 
magnetism for money from America and 
other countries, the revaluation will prob- 
ably cause an immediate flow of some dollars 
back to the United States as speculators 
cash in their profit on the mark rise. 


Mr. Speaker, I predicted these actions 
and moves in one of my speeches on the 
“One-Way Street.” I said then, and I 
now repeat, the countries benefiting 
under our aid and trade programs will 
make every move during this year to 
make our trade balances more favor- 
able to the United States. This is due 
to their anxiety over the reenactment of 
the reciprocal trades agreements next 
year and the passage of foreign-aid ap- 
propriations this year. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a plan of the 
foreign countries alone, but it is being 
engineered and put into effect with the 
help of the internationalist in our 
midst. 

I can assure you that in spite of our 
lofty aims, the motivating factor behind 
these plans is still gold—American gold. 

As we leave the first quarter of this 
year, we are becoming more convinced 
than ever that what started out being 
heralded as the soaring sixties has, so 
far turned out to be the souring sixties. 

Facts cannot be hidden and the truth 
will show up somewhere; standing in line 
for surplus food, facing a bank teller 
with a deposit, or just waiting for the 
mailman. You cannot hide 5 million 
unemployed production workers, 17 mil- 
lion social security beneficiaries, and 9 
million relief recipients. 

We have failed to keep pace with our 
necessary economic growth and too few 
of us are courageous enough to admit it. 

We should tell the public that we are 
slowly dying at the root because we have 
taken too much from the top of the eco- 
nomic tree. We cannot be liberal abroad 
with our money for economic and wel- 
fare projects while being conservative, 
hard-money advocates here at home. 

Every week I have tried to call your 
attention to some specific case that 
points out the weakness in our trade and 
aid programs. I have mentioned be- 
fore the problems of the glass industry— 
incidentally, my district has been a 
leader for the better part of a century 
in the glassmaking industry. 

I have tried to tell this House that the 
importation of window glass has been 
the main factor in destroying this indus- 
try, and as a result, it has added to the 
growing line of unemployment. 

I want to present now the record of 
the last 634 years with the latest figures 
proving my point. I want to call to 
your attention—before quoting these 
figures—that this is recent history and 
proves beyond a doubt that the real im- 
pact of imported goods on the American 
economy started in the year 1952. If 
we were to go back a period of 20 years 
and compare the figures, you would find 
that between 1947 and 1957, there was a 
growth of imports that could only be 
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measured in the thousands, percentage- 
wise. 

You will note that the year 1959 is to 
be considered a typical year under the 
present tariff laws when the demand in 
America for glass will sustain the im- 
ports: 

Imports of window glass 








Weight in Declared 

Year pounds value by 

importers 
Sin Ra nnicaamene 97, 267, 500 $5, 929, 700 
NES ER ee 225, 418, 000 15, 955, 200 
NS sk b dBi ctabe 317, 760, 000 20, 661, 000 
SE iniinentSaegdannaincs’ 211, 371, 000 13, 353, 000 
et sseannsomunueh , 152, 19, 075, 000 
SEE oct tn coset cueok 502, 558, 000 33, 235, 000 
NE. chide taimieschu a 313, 417, 000 20, 600, 000 
Total_...........| 1,967, 943, 500 128, 808, 900 


11st 9 months of 1960, 


First. The 1,967,943,500 pounds is 
equivalent to 32,800,000—50-foot boxes 
of single strength—or 1,640 million 
square feet-of window glass in 6% years. 

Second. You will note the imports for 
the year 1959 were the equivalent of 
8,282,633—50-foot boxes of _ single 
strength—or the approximate produc- 
tion of all the independent fourcault 
window glass manufacturers. 

Third. The $128,808,900 is the de- 
clared value by foreign importers and 
would be considerably greater in value 
if produced by domestic manufacturers. 

Taking into effect that had this glass 
been produced within our own country, 
with the resultant raw materials and the 
packaging materials necessary to do the 
work, plus the freight lost to our trans- 
portation suppliers, the above figure 
would be greatly magnified. 

Fourth. During this period of 6% 
years, we estimate from our share of the 
business in our company that our em- 
ployees have lost an equivalent of 
6,600,000 man-hours, and approximately 
$20 million in wages due to such imports. 

Fifth. Our Jeannette plant has been 
closed down for over a year with a loss 
of approximately 1,400,000 man-hours 
and a loss in wages of approximately 
$4,200,000. 

I have just heard a little of the dra- 
matic story on the loss of jobs in one 
community which is typical of thousands 
of other American communities now 
known as distressed areas; not alone 
from glass, but let us take every or any 
other item that any Member of Congress 
can mention. I cannot give you all of 
the statistics on all of the commodities 
that have been ruined by imports, but 
just take up the matter of an item that 
is seldom, if ever, considered when 
thinking about the vast American econ- 
omy. 

I once said, when I started out in my 
speeches, that in speaking the vernac- 
ular of the streets—once you have stud- 
ied the export-import picture in the 
American economy, you would find the 
best word to describe it would be the 
word “screwy.” 

Little did I think at that time that 
the problem of wood screws was a serious 
matter to some producers in America. 
I did not know that nearly half of all 
the wood screw production has been lost 
to imports. 
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George P. Byrne, Jr., of the U.S. Wood 
Screw Bureau has this to say and I 
quote: 

Subject: Nearly half of American wood 
screw production lost to imports. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN DENT: Do imports 
from low-wage-cost countries in Europe and 
Asia create depressed areas and unemploy- 
ment in the United States of America? Of 
course they do. * * * 

The idle machinery and unemployed work- 
ers in domestic wood screw plants are typical 
of the resulting depressed industries which 
are desperately trying to stay in business in 
the face of a mounting flood of imports. 

“Free traders” in Congress and elsewhere 
tell us to stay in business by exporting more. 
Yet foreign producers have the same modern 
equipment and plants as American com- 
panies—and pay as little as one-tenth the 
wages. What chance do we have to compete 
with them in foreign markets? 

America owes much of its present gold 
crisis to this torrent of imports. A sound 
tariff and quota equalization policy is needed 
to protect our domestic industries from un- 
equal competition from abroad. 

The White House has long ignored this 
dangerous situation and the time for vigor- 
ous action is long past due. Relief must 
come from Congress and soon. Please do 
not sidestep this crucial question. 

Very truly yours, 








Secretary. 


He then sent me some graphs and 
some statistics; I will not note them all, 
but they are available for the Members 
if they want to see them, but I thought 
you might be interested in just one com- 
parison to try to dramatize this situa- 
tion for you. 5 

In 1950 the U.S. wood screw manu- 
facturers had orders for 4,992,000 gross 
screws per month, and we imported 
146,000 gross screws per month. 

Now we will move to 1959 where the 
average American production had 
dropped to approximately 2,225,000 gross 
screws per month and the importation 
had grown to—monthly average—ap- 
proximately 1,100,000 gross screws per 
month. 

Now, if that does not present a picture 
of a little-known industry to the average 
citizen, then I know of no other example 
that can be more vividly pictured as to 
what has happened in the many, many 
smaller, less publicized—and yet so 
vitally important industries—in our 
economy. 

In searching around for information 
based on facts—as we all do—it is good 
to know that even our governmental re- 
lations contain proof that this crusade 
is on the right track. On September 6, 
1960, the Development Loan Fund an- 
nounced approval of a $2,100,000 loan, 
and I quote in part excerpts from the 
Development Loan Fund: 

The Development Loan Fund today an- 
nounced approval of a $2,100,000 loan to the 
Orval Chemical Co., of Manila, to assist in 
the erection of a plant to manufacture 
nitroglycerin and gelatin-type dynamite for 
industrial use. 

The company, newly established, is owned 
by American and Philippine private inves- 
tors. In addition to dynamite explosives, 
the company will produce refined glycerin, 
nitroglycerin, concentrated nitric acid, and 
ammonium nitrate. 

The project will be carried out with the 
assistance of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., which is entering into a long-term 
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licensing and management arrangement with 
the new company. 


This example shows that we are build- 
ing with American money competitive 
enterprise abroad which is not restricted 
to doing business within the area that 
we are told is in need of economic de- 
velopment. I am sure that both the 
American and the foreign investors in 
this project are interested first in prof- 
its and—if there is any second motive— 
it might be to get away from American 
taxation. They will not hesitate to ship 
their products back to the United States, 
and into world markets which we now 
hold. 

We have struggled many years in this 
country and have produced a nation 
which was characterized in a statement 
by James K. Polk, and as President he 
said: 

While the people of other countries are 
struggling to establish free institutions, un- 
der which man may govern himself, we are 
in the actual enjoyment of them—a rich 
inheritance from our fathers. 


In this day and age, this Nation be- 
lieves it to be its duty to help the people 
from other countries to establish their 
free institutions. I can subscribe to 
that, but I stop short of establishing for 
them free institutions of production fa- 
cilities which in turn are destroying 
those which we have created after many 
long and suffering battles between labor 
and capital, between the producer and 
the consumer. 

Some of our past Presidents, although 
they have not made the great splash on 
the pages of history as has been made by 
those who have lived in more turbulent 
times, have nevertheless added to this 
heritage that we have and have pro- 
moted the general welfare and growth 
of our Nation. I think that most of 
them, including our present President 
realized and realizes that the one aim 
of this country—from the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the insti- 
tution of the Monroe Doctrine, on down 
to the inaugural ceremonies of Presi- 
dent Kennedy—has been that this Na- 
tion must be, of necessity, free and in- 
dependent, to the greatest degree, from 
dependency upon any outside influence 
for the necessities of life. 

President Millard Fillmore, in 1851, 
put it this way: 

The ability to produce every necessary of 
life renders us independent in war as well as 
in peace. 


Earlier, James Madison, as early as 
18i1, made this productive observation: 

The face of our country everywhere pre- 
sents the evidence of laudable enterprise. 
In the extension of manufactures * * * we 
behold a rapid diminution of our dependence 
on foreign supplies. 


Is this not an exact reverse of the aims 
that we now seem to be pursuing. Look 
at the destruction of our watchmaking 
industry—practically the complete anni- 
hilation of the producers of fine instru- 
ments such as telescopes, binoculars, 
typewriters, calculators—and with an 
ever-increasing tempo, the rapid destruc- 
tion of our industrial know-how and 
facilities to produce in the field of elec- 
tronic components. 

It is no disgrace to stand up and fight 
for one’s fellow man who has lost his 
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living—or, I should say his opportunity 
to earn a living, because America has 
found a method of eliminating his job 
producing the goods somewhere else, and 
making a bigger profit. 

I cannot help but quote George Wash- 
ington when he said: 

The name of “American” * * * must al- 
ways exalt the just pride of patriotism. * * * 
The independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint councils and joint efforts, 
of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 


I refuse to bow to the savage blows of 
the uninformed who mistake this cru- 
sade we are waging as a bitter under- 
standing of our problems and as an 
action designed to protect American 
profiteers or to destroy reasonable and 
essential trade arrangements with other 
countries. 

I can understand the need for trade, 
but any country that buys what it has 
in surplus can only court and even- 
tually win disaster. 

It would be ridiculous for me to go 
on further in this vein unless I intended 
to be reasonable and factual in my ap- 
proach to the problem, and that is the 
reason I am trying my best to only give 
facts, because only facts can be helpful. 

I note that on Sunday, March 5, the 
Washington Post carried a full-page ad- 
vertisement. I would recommend to all 
of you that you pick up the Post, page 
A-15, and keep the ad entitled ‘Imports 
Versus American Jobs.” 

Still, I believe that the time is right 
for me to quote this particular ad, be- 
cause it deals not with a big industry, or 
large corporation, but it deals with a 
small supply company, the Tile Supply 
Co., Inc. This is a patriotic gesture by 
Mr. Sam H. Rhodes, president of the 
company, because if he were interested 
more in profits, than he was in patriot- 
ism, it would pay him to import the 
cheap Japanese tile, and make a greater 
profit than by handling the more expen- 
sive American tile. Just let me quote 
the ad for you: 

Subject: Vanishing American jobs. 
Mr.and Mrs. AMERIca, 
Anywhere, United States of America. 

Dear MR. AND Mrs. America: As a small 
business concern with problems not unlike 
those of thousands of other enterprises 
throughout the country, we cannot refrain 
from taking a serious look at some of the 
reasons behind the facts of the present high 
unemployment, of the discouraging signs 
in the construction, steel, automotive, and 
other key industries. 

The rising cost of doing business is only 
part of the problem. All one has to do is 
look at the ever-increasing flood of low 
priced imports to find the cause. By means 
of low-cost labor these foreign manufactures 
not only have thrown American workers on 
relief rolls (with all the serious side ef- 
fects), but have seriously threatened the 
very existence of many domestic industries. 

We sell quality ceramic tile, manufactured 
by the National Tile & Manufacturing Co. 
of Anderson, Ind. Increased low priced im- 
ported tile made by companies that make 
no contribution in return has already caused 
serious injury to the domestic industry. The 
American ceramic tile industry is only one 
of many facing the peril of cheap foreign 
competition. As Americans you should be 
aware of this. 

When you are thinking about ceramic tile, 
look for and insist on tile manufactured in 
America by American labor. This is the only 
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way we can hope to maintain our standard 
of living. 

The question is, “Shall we as Americans 
allow ever-increasing imports to destroy our 
American industry?” 


I believe that before the end of this 
crusade, many, many more patriots like 
Sam Rhodes—whose economics are 
sound, whose motives are honest, and 
whose thinking is clear and wun- 
crowded—will join in this last desperate 
effort to awaken the American Congress 
and the American people to the dangers 
we face. 

Due to the heavy pressures of my sub- 
committee work, I find it increasingly 
difficult to meet a program of more than 
one hour a week on this subject on the 
floor, but I want to say in passing that 
it is only lack of time that restricts my 
activities in this field because the wealth 
of material available would allow every 
Member of Congress to talk on the sub- 
ject for as many hours as he desired for 
as Many weeks as he wished. 

There are more examples of the ad- 
verse effects of reciprocal trades agree- 
ments than on any other subject ever 
studied or approached by congressional 
committee inquiry. 

This Congress owes it to the people of 
America to either approve or disapprove 
the charge I now make and made by 
many others that the reciprocal trades 
agreements have injured the American 
economy and will, in time, lower our 
standard of living and destroy what we 
proudly call our way of life. 

The Lord willing, I shall be with you 
again next week—on the “One-Way 
Street.” 





PANAMA CANAL: 1961 ENCYCLOPAE- 
DIA BRITANNICA 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THompson], is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in the course of many years of 
study of interoceanic canal questions, I 
have sought information from many 
sources, including articles on the Pan- 
ama Canal in various reference works. 

It was, therefore, with much grati- 
fication that I have read in the excellent 
and up-to-date 1961 edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica what impresses 
me as the most comprehensive, yet fair 
and incisive, article on the Panama 
Canal ever published in a work for gen- 
eral reference. 

The author of the article is Capt. 
Miles P. DuVal, Jr., U.S. Navy, retired. 
His broad experience incident to an ex- 
tensive naval career, service in the Pan- 
ama Canal organization as captain of 
the port, Balboa, C.Z., in charge of ma- 
rine operations in the Pacific sector of 
the canal during the crucial period im- 
mediately prior to and after United 
States involvement in World War II— 
1941-44—and diligent studies of Panama 
Canal problems and history, including 
authorship of two outstanding volumes 
on these subjects, eminently qualified 
him for the indispensable understand- 
ing and responsible task of preparation. 
The editors of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica could not have made a better 
choice. 
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I am very grateful to the author of 
the article because he was kind enough 
to make references therein to myself as 
responsible for the enactment of the so- 
called Thompson Act of 1950 under 
which the entire Panama Canal enter- 
prise was reorganized and is now being 
operated. I have, indeed, for many 
years, taken a deep interest in our great 
tropical waterway and its problems and 
have made extensive studies in that con- 
nection. 

It will be noted that the closing para- 
graph of the article, that which deals 
with Panama-United States relations, 
bears two names, Captain DuVal—M. 
DuV—and Almon R. Wright—A.R.W.— 
the latter being senior historian, US. 
Department of State. 

Because the indicated article should 
become an important State paper, I in- 
clude it as part of these remarks, and 
commend it for study by all concerned 
with interoceanic canal questions, espe- 
cially members of the legislative and 
executive departments charged with re- 
sponsibilities for isthmian policy mat- 
ters; our schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities; and editors, writers, students and 
teachers, everywhere. 

The article follows: 


[From the Encyclopezedia Britannica, 
1961 ed.] 


PANAMA CANAL 


(By Capt. Miles P. DuVal, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
retired) 

Panama Canal, a high-level artificial inter- 
oceanic waterway of the lake and lock type 
at the Isthmus of Panama connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, owned, oper- 
ated, and controlled by the United States 
under treaty, for the transit of vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations on terms 
of equality, with tolls that are just and 
equitable. The Canal Zone, through which 
it was built, is the constitutionally acquired 
domain of the United States granted in 
perpetuity by the Republic of Panama, for 
the construction of the canal, and its per- 
petual maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection. 

By using the canal, vessels plying between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States can eliminate the Cape Horn route 
and save a distance of about 8,000 miles, 
while journeys between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the North and South Amer- 
ican continents can be reduced by 3,000 
to 4,000 miles; vessels from Europe to west- 
ern Asia and Australia can effect a saving 
of 1,000 to 2,000 miles. Hence the canal is 
of the greatest international importance, 
strategically and economically. 

This article is divided into the following 
sections and subsections: 

I. The waterway: (1) Description; (2) 
navigation. 

Ii. Canal Zone: (1) Area and tidewaters; 
(2) sovereignty; (3) administration; (4) 
tolis; (5) canal traffic; (6) defense. 

Ill. History: (1) Panama Railroad, 1849- 
55; (2) French project, 1879-1904; (3) US. 
policy, 1850-81; (4) Isthmanian Canal Com- 
mission, 1899-1901; (5) US. diplomacy, 
1901-03; (6) building the canal, 1904-14; 
(7) principal engineering and construction 
projects after 1914; (8) reorganization and 
policy determination; (9) Panama-United 
States relations. 

I, THE WATERWAY 

1. Description: The Panama Canal does 
not cross the isthmus from east to west as 
generally supposed, but from northwest to 
southeast, with the Atlantic entrance 334 
miles north and 27 miles west of the Pacific 
entrance. Located in one of the heavier 
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rainfall areas of the world with its longest 
section formed by impounding the waters 
of the Chagres River Valley by a dam at 
Gatun, its principal features include twin- 
flight locks, dams, and spillways at both 
ends of the canal; the summit-level Gatun 
Lakes, an excavated summit-level Conti- 
nental Divide renamed as Gaillard cut, con- 
necting Gatun Lake with the Pacific locks; a 
small Miraflores lake between two sets of 
Pacific locks; and two terminals. 

The Atlantic terminus is at Cristébal on 
Limon Bay, a natural harbor protected 
against northers by east and west break- 
waters. The Pacific terminus is at Balboa, 
a sheltered artificial harbour with its Pacific 
entrance channel safeguarded from silt- 
bearing currents by a causeway from the 
mainland to the fortified islands in the bay 
of Panama. 

The canal length from shore line to shore 
line is 40.27 statute miles; and from deep 
water to deep water, 50.72 miles. From north 
to south, its main parts are: 

1. Atlantic sea level dredged channel of 
500 foot bottom width from deep water to 
Gatun locks, about 7.4 miles. 

2. Gatun locks in three steps from sea level 
to Gatun Lake, 85 feet above sea level. 

3. Gatun Lake section with channels vary- 
ing in width from 1,000 feet at Gatun to 
500 feet at Gamboa where Gaillard cut be- 
gins, distance about 24 miles. 

4. Gaillard cut of 300 feet minimum bot- 
tom width to Pedro Miguel locks at the 
south end of the cut, distance about 8 miles. 

5. Pedro Miguel locks in one step (31 feet) 
to the intermediate Miraflores Lake, 54 feet 
above sea level. 

6. Miraflores Lake with channel 750 feet 
wide to Miraflores locks, distance about 1 
mile. 

7. Miraflores locks in two steps to Pacific 
sea level. 

8. Pacific sea level dredged section to the 
Bay of Panama, distance about 8.5 miles. 

The controlling depth for the Atlantic 
dredged section from deep water to Gatun 
locks is 42 feet below mean low water; from 
Gatun locks to Pedro Miguel, 42 feet below 
the minimum Gatun Lake level of 82 feet; 
from Pedro Miguel locks to Miraflores, 42 
feet below the minimum Miraflores Lake level 
of 54 feet; and from Miraflores locks to deep 
water in the Pacific, 42.4 feet below mean low 
water spring (maximum) tides. 

The canal is equipped with modern aids to 
navigation. The Panama Canal has had no 
major operational improvement since open- 
ing to traffic in 1914 with the exception of 
the Madden Dam and Power Project, with 
its upstream lake to conserve water for lock- 
ages and maintenance of channel depths in 
Gatun Lake during dry seasons and to re- 
duce the danger of floods from the upper 
Chagres in wet seasons, and the enlargement 
of the Gaillard cut started in 1959. 

Locks: No part of the canal attracts more 
attention than its massive locks. Con- 
structed in duplicate to enable simultaneous 
lockages of vessels in the same or opposite 
direction, all locks have usable dimensions 
of 1,000 feet length, 110 feet width, and a 
depth to accommodate vessels drawing 40 
feet in salt water. Each lock gate has two 
leaves, the leaves being floatable structures 
65 feet wide by 7 feet thick, varying in height 
from 47 to 82 feet, weighing from 400 to 750 
tons, and operated by 25 h.p. motors through 
gear arrangements. 

Locks are equipped with unique safety 
devices, notably hydraulically operated fen- 
der chains and electric towing locomotives. 
The fender chains protect lock gates against 
vessels that may get out of control when ap- 
proaching locks, and are dropped into 
grooves to permit passage. With the excep- 
tion of small craft, vessels are not permitted 
to pass through locks under their own power, 
but are required to be drawn by towing loco- 
motives, varying in number from four to 
ten, depending on ship characteristics. 
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The time required for passage through the 
locks depends upon many factors, including 
size of vessel and its handling features. 
Generally, lockage intervals are 80 minutes 
at Gatun, 40 minutes at Pedro Miguel, and 
60 minutes at Miraflores. 

Gatun Dam and Spillway: The key struc- 
ture of the Panama Canal is Gatun Dam, 
near the end of the Chagres River Valley. 
It is about 14% miles long on its crest, one- 
half mile wide at the base, 400 feet wide at 
the water surface, 100 feet wide at the top, 
and its crest is 105 feet above sea level. It 
contains 22,958,069 cubic yards of material. 

Located on a natural hill of rock near the 
center of the dam, Gatun spillway was de- 
signed to provide adequate control of Gatun 
Lake levels during the maximum known dis- 
charge of the Chagres River. The dam and 
spillway together with Gatun locks form the 
northern barrier that creates Gatun Lake. 

Gatun Lake and Gaillard cut: Gatun 
Lake, at its normal height of 85 feet, has an 
area of 163.4 square miles and a shoreline 
of 1,100 miles; with a watershed of 1,285 
square miles, which includes territory of the 
Republic of Panama. Its designed operating 
range is 5 feet between water levels of 87 
and 82 feet above sea level. 

Gaillard cut, formerly called Culebra cut, 
is an artificial extension of Gatun Lake 
across the continental divide to Pedro Miguel 
locks, with its original bottom at a maxi- 
mum of 40 feet above sea level, on an aline- 
ment that passes between Gold Hill and Con- 
tractors Hill. Its restricted channel and 
rocky banks make this cut the most hazar- 
dous part of the canal. A steady growth in 
vessel sizes and number carrying hazardous 
cargo has increased the frequency of transits 
requiring one-way navigation in Gaillard cut. 

Pacific Dams, Miraflores Lake and Spill- 
way: Across the south end of Gaillard cut, a 
pair of one-lift (31 feet) Pedro Miguel locks 
and two flanking dams to nearby hills form 
the southern barrier closing the upper valley 
of the Rio Grande and holding the Gatun 
Lake water level. With crests 105 feet above 
sea level, the east dam extends about 300 
feet to Cerro Luisa and the west extends 
about 1,400 feet to Cerro Paraiso. The east 
dam is a concrete wall, 260 feet long, covered 
with earth; the west is earth and rock, con- 
taining 699,518 cubic yards of material. 

At Mirafiores, a set of two-lift locks and 
two dams form a second barrier closing the 
lower valley of the Rio Grande and creating 
the intermediate Miraflores Lake. This lake, 
at 54 feet above sea level, has an area of 1.5 
square miles. Its watershed is 38 square 
miles. 

The major part of the east dam at Mira- 
flores is the spillway, designed to handle free 
flow of water from Gatun Lake through one 
chamber at Pedro Miguel in event of acci- 
dent. The west dam, with crest 40 feet wide 
and 70 feet above sea level extending 2,700 
feet to Cerro Cocoli, is the second largest 
dam of the canal, containing about 2,388,423 
cubic yards of material. 

Terminal facilities: The Atlantic termi- 
nus affords safe anchorages in Limén Bay 
and convenient pier berths at Crist6ébal. The 
Pacific terminus has mooring buoy, dock 
and pier berths at Balboa; also an unpro- 
tected outer anchorage in the Bay of 
Panama. All piers are modern, 1,000 feet 
long by 200 feet wide, with enclosed sheds 
and railroad service, ample for storage of 
consignments and transshipment of cargo. 

Both terminals are equipped for servicing 
of vessels, provisioning and repairs. The 
principal repair installations are on the At- 
lantic side near Mount Hope, with a 386 
foot drydock. Larger marine and railway 
repair shops on the Pacific side are closed, 
with a 1,044 foot drydock in a standby 
status. Salvage tugs and other wrecking 
equipment are available. 

2. Navigation: All vessels entering or 
leaving a terminal port, maneuvering in 
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Canal Zone waters, or in transit, in general, 
are required to take pilots, who, at all times, 
have charge of navigation and movement. 
Transits are made under rigid traffic con- 
trols. The average time required to transit 
is from 7 to 8 hours. 


II. CANAL ZONE 


1. Area and tidewaters: The Canal Zone 
is a strip of land and land under water 10 
miles wide with boundaries generally 5 miles 
from the center of the canal except for the 
western salient covering the mouth of the 
Chagres River, the arms of Gatun Lake ex- 
tending into the Republic of Panama, and 
Madden Lake. Beginning in the Caribbean, 
3 marine miles from mean low water as 
provided by treaty, the zone extends across 
the isthmus to a distance of 3 marine miles 
from mean low water in the Pacific, but ex- 
cludes the Panamanian cities of Colén and 
Panama. 

The Canal Zone includes all of Gatun Lake 
and surrounding shores up to the 100 foot 
contour and all of Madden Lake and its 
shores up to the 260-foot contour. The total 
area of the Canal Zone is 647.84 square 
miles—372.32 square miles land, 186.07 
square miles fresh water, and 89.45 square 
miles salt water, including the Atlantic and 
Pacific coastal waters within the 3-mile 
limit. 

The tides at the Atlantic and Pacific 
terminals differ in both magnitude and 
character. At Crist6bal on the Atlantic side 
they are irregular and small, with an ex- 
treme range of 3.05 feet. At Balboa on the 
Pacific side, they are remarkably regular 
with two highs and two lows every lunar 
day of 24 hours and 50 minutes, with an 
extreme range of 22.7 feet. 

2. Sovereignty: Under the authority of 
the Panama Canal Act of 1912 and in con- 
formity with treaty, President William H. 
Taft, by Executive order of December 5, 1912, 
declared that “all land and land under water 
within the limits of the Canal Zone are nec- 
essary for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, protection, and sanitation of the 
Panama Canal.” Since title to all such land 
was acquired by the United States, the Canal 
Zone, in its entirety, is a U.S. Government 
reservation. 

The only private enterprise activities per- 
mitted within the zone are on lands rented 
under revocable licenses, normally to ship- 
ping interests, agriculturists and others di- 
rectly connected with the canal or its oper- 
ation. Areas assigned for other Government 
purposes as of June 30, 1957, include 147.44 
square miles for the Armed Forces, with 
114.70 to the Army, 18.68 to the Navy and 
14.06 to the Air Force; 5.71 to the Smith- 
sonian Institution as a wild life preserve on 
Barro Colorado; and 5.38 as the Madden For- 
est preserve. Remaining land, largely 
mountain or jungle, totals 181.70 square 
miles. All areas continue subject to the civil 
jurisdiction of the Canal Zone Government 
in conformity with the Canal Zone Code. 

3. Administration: The Panama Canal 
enterprise, as reorganized July 1, 1951, under 
Public Law 841, 81st Congress, approved 
September 29, 1950 (Thompson Act), con- 
sists of two main units, the Panama Canal 
Co. and the Canal Zone Government, with 
the dominant mission of the safe, convenient 
and economic transit of vessels. The Canal 
Zone is divided into two districts, the Balboa 
(or Pacific) subdivision and the Crist6bal 
(or Atlantic) subdivision. 

Balboa and Cristébal: These subdivisions 
are coterminous with the Balboa and Cris- 
tébal divisions of the U.S. district court. 
Their common boundary crosses the Canal 
Zone at right angles just northwest of Bar- 
bacoas Island. The Balboa subdivision in- 
cludes all Canal Zone area lying southeast- 
erly of this boundary, and the Cristébal 
subdivision, all lying northwesterly of it. 
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Towns, except Gamboa, are clustered near 
the terminals convenient to canal and ship- 
ping activities, in which, directly or indi- 
rectly, most of the civilian population in the 
zone is employed. Gamboa, because it is 
the headquarters of operations, is 
located north of Gaillard cut to prevent iso- 
lation of equipment from lake dumps in 
event of slides. Ali towns have the facilities 
of well-managed communities in the United 
States, with high standards of health, sani- 
tation and education. The canal adminis- 
trative center is at Balboa Heights. 

A long-felt defect in the 1903 treaty was 
failure to provide for adequate public cross- 
ings of the cana] for the Canal Zone and 
Panama, both divided by the waterway. 
This condition was initially corrected by the 
United States through establishment of a 
toll-free ferry at Balboa in 1932 under legis- 
lation sponsored by Representative Maurice 
H. Thatcher, former member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission for whom it was named; 
and finally, in 1955 by treaty providing for 
a toll-free bridge. 

The civilian population in the 1954 census 
including dependents of the US. Armed 
Forces, was 38,953, with 13,221 in the Cris- 
tébal subdivision and 25,732 in the Balboa 
subdivision. The population of the prin- 
cipal communities varies from 1,018 for 
Gamboa to 4,166 for Ancon-Balboa-Balboa 
Heights. This census showed that 68 per- 
cent lived in civil areas and 32 percent in 
military. 

The Panama Canal Company: This is a 
corporate instrumentality of the United 
States, operated under the management of 
its board of directors and charged with the 
maintenance and operation of the Panama 
Canal and the conduct of business-type op- 
erations incident thereto and to the civil 
government of the Canal Zone. 

The basic law requires that the company 
be self-sustaining. Its obligations include 
its own operating expenses, the net cost of 
civil government, interest and depreciation 
on United States investment in the enter- 
prise, and $430,000 of the $1,930,000 annuity 
paid to the Republic of Panama, the re- 
mainder being provided by the Department 
of State, and thereby excluded in fixing tolls. 

The Canal Zone Government: This is an 
independent agency of the United States, 
administered by a Governor of the Canal 
Zone, under the supervision of the President, 
or such officer of the United States as may 
be designated by him (Secretary of the 
Army). It performs the functions of city, 
county, and State governments, with certain 
attributes of diplomatic character in con- 
nection with the Republic of Panama. The 
Governor, who is appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, is ex officio a 
Director and President of the Panama Canal 
Company. 

The judicial functions of the Canal Zone 
Government are performed by two magis- 
trate’s courts, Balboa and Cristdébal, each 
presided over by a magistrate appointed by 
the Governor; and by a USS. district court of 
the fifth judicial circuit, consisting of two 
divisions, Balboa and Cristébal, presided over 
by one judge appointed by the President. 

4. Tolls: The levy of tolls is subject to 
provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
(1901), the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty (1903), 
and the Thomson-Urrutia Treaty proclaimed 
in i922. Exempted from transit tolls in ac- 
cordance with treaty are vessels owned, oper- 
ated or chartered by the Government of the 
Republic of Panama and war vessels of the 
Republic of Colombia; also vessels in transit 
solely for repairs at Panama Canal shops. 

Tolls are assessed on the basis of Panama 
Canal net tonage of actual earning capacity, 
a net vessel ton being 100 cubic feet of space. 
Tolls cover all normal transit charges, in- 
cluding pilot service. Vessels operated by the 
United States, including warships and auxil- 
iaries, are assessed tolls, 
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Tolls in 1958 were 90 cents per net ton for 
merchant vessels, Army and Navy transports, 
tankers, hospital and supply ships, and 
yachts, when carrying passengers or cargo; 
72 cents per net ton on such vessels in ballast 
without passengers or cargo; and 50 cents per 
ton of displacement for other types. The 
average measurement per ocean-going com- 
mercial vessel in fiscal year 1959 was 5,378 
net tons and average tolls per vessel, $4,685. 

The Panama Canal Company is authorized 
to prescribe and, from time to time, change 
rules for the measurement of vessels and 
tolls, subject to requirements for 6 months’ 
notice, public hearings and approval by the 
President of the United States, whose action 
shall be final and conclusive. 

5. Canal Traffic: Although the Panama 
Canal was conceived and built primarily as 
an artery of world trade, its traffic, except 
during World War II, has had an irregular 
but sustained growth since 1916 in the num- 
ber of commercial transits and cargo ton- 
nage. Its traffic volume is extremely sensi- 
tive to wars and depressions, and to 
appreciable political, economic, or other 
upheavals in any part of the world, such as 
crop failures, strikes, destruction by tropical 
storms, development of foreign industries 
and closure of the Suez Canal. 

A significant feature of Panama Canal 
traffic is the pattern of its trade routes, of 
which eight are well defined. 

The lowest traffic volume after 1933 oc- 
curred in 1944 when there were 1,592 transits 
by ocean-going commercial vessels with 
7,003,487 tons of cargo. A high point in 
traffic history occurred on December 12, 1956 
with the movement of the one-billionth ton 
(1,000,000,000 tons) of cargo through the 
canal. Significant of the traffic growth is 
the fact that one-third of this tonnage 
passed through the waterway between 1947 
and 1956. 

6. Defense: The Panama Canal Act of 1912 
vests responsibility for protection of the 
Panama Canal and Canal Zone in the Gov- 
ernor, this protection being the normal exer- 
cise of police authority within the Canal 
Zone. Defense against external aggression is 
a function of the Armed Forces, for which the 
commander in chief, Caribbean, is respon- 
sible. These include Army, Navy, and Air 
Force units, located in the Canal Zone and 
elsewhere. 

The act further provides that “‘in time of 
war in which the United States shall be 
engaged, or when, in the opinion of the 
President, war is imminent,” the President is 
authorized to vest exclusive authority and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal and 
Canal Zone Government in such officer of 
the Army as the President may designate. 
During continuance of such condition, the 
Governor of the Canal Zone is subject in all 
respects to the orders and directions of the 
designated officer of the Army. 

During war or emergency, elaborate se- 
curity precautions are taken by both civil 
and military authorities, including careful 
examination of arriving vessels and use of 
specially trained security guards during 
transits. 


Number of Tolls Long tons 
Fiscal year | commercial revenue of cargo 
transits ! 

__ __ ee 6,289 | $27,111, 125 30, 647, 768 
WD iecen ned 4, 162 19, 601, 077 18, 161, 165 
alee Seiad 5, 903 23, 661, 021 27, 866, 627 
BR eke ace 1, 562 5, 456, 163 7, 003, 487 
AR 5, 448 24, 430, 206 28, 872, 293 
Piedad 7, 997 33, 849, 477 40, 646, 301 
EE ere 8, 209 36, 153, 842 45, 119, 042 
aa 8, 579 38, 444, 128 49, 702, 200 
erases 9, 187 41, 795, 095 48, 124, 809 

bidoswsed 10, 676 45, 571, 563 48, 143, 477 


1 Oceangoing vessels of 300 or more net tons, Panama 
Canal measurement. 


Source: Annual report. Balboa Heights: Panama 
Canal Company, Office of the President. 
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It. HISTORY 


The advantageous geographical location of 
the Central American isthmus was recog- 
nized by the early Spanish who, within a 
few years after the visit there by Columbus 
in 1502, followed with extended explorations 
focused on four main route areas: Tehuan- 
tepec, Nicaragua, Panama, and the Darién- 
Atrato. Not finding a strait, they promptly 
conceived the idea of constructing one. 

Because of lower continental divides at 
Panama and Nicaragua with penetration by 
large valleys, these two avenues became 
rivals for isthmian transit. At Panama, 
mountainous terrain and torrential rivers, 
notably the Chagres, at the time presented 
insuperable barriers to a canal. Lake Nica- 
ragua, 3,089 square miles in area, with its 
then navigable San Juan River flowing into 
the Atlantic, reduced the magnitude of the 
task to cutting across the narrow strip which 
separated the lake from the Pacific. 

Eventually, control of the Nicaragua route 
became a focal point of international con- 
flict, with Great Britain and the United 
States in a diplomatic deadlock. This situa- 
tion was prolonged by the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty (1850) which deprived the United 
States of exclusive control over an Isthmian 
Canal that it might construct. 

1. Panama Railroad, 1849-55: When U.S. 
westward expansion in the late 1840’s re- 
quired better means for transit, three North 
Americans of vision, John Lloyd Stephens, 
William Henry Aspinwall, and Henry Chaun- 
cey, organized the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany. Chartered in 1849 by the State of 
New York, this company, under enormous 
difficulties, completed building the Panama 
Railroad in 1855—the first transcontinental 
railroad of the Americas. Running from 
Aspinwall (Colén) close to the line of the 
future canal, this 47.5-mile strategic rail 
link was the first concrete step toward con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, giving it a 
tremendous advantage over Nicaragua in the 
choice of route. 

In view of the key functions that this 
celebrated railroad was later to fill in Panama 
Canal history, it is important to note a 
treaty of 1846 between the United States and 
New Granada (Colombia). This treaty was 
an offensive and defensive alliance aimed 
primarily toward securing a canal at Panama, 
even then recognized by President James K. 
Polk as the most practicable route. It pro- 
vided that the United States should guaran- 
tee the “perfect neutrality” of the isthmus 
and its free and uninterrupted transit. 

2. French project, 1879-1904: Meanwhile, 
French interests under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Ferdinand de Lesseps, hero of the 
Suez Canal, decided to construct a canal 
across the American isthmus. An Inter- 
national Congress for Consideration of an 
Interoceanic Canal, consisting of 135 dele- 
gates, convened at Paris on May 15, 1879, to 
decide upon site and type. As president of 
the congress, De Lesseps applied the full 
force of his prestige and genius toward secu- 
ring approval for a sea-level type of canal at 
Panama. 

Adolphe Godin de Lépinay de Brusly, an 
engineer, who had studied the American 
isthmus protested strongly at this trend. 
He understood the topography at Nicaragua 
and how its large natural lake, 105.5 feet 
high, would contribute toward construction 
of a canal at that location. He knew the 
surface features at Panama—the continental 
divide about 10 miles from the Pacific, the 
torrential Chagres River flowing into the 
Atlantic, and the smaller Rio Grande into 
the Pacific, both through valleys suitable 
for the formation of lakes. He emphasized 
the key problems at Panama as the control 
of the Chagres River and excavation of Cule- 
bra cut, and recognized the lake idea as 
offering the best solution; he proposed a 
practical plan for building the Panama 
Canal. It called for a dam at Gatun and 
another at Mirafiores, or as close to the seas 
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as the configuration of the land permitted, 
letting the waters rise to form two lakes 
about 80 ft. high, joining the lakes by cut- 
ting across the continental divide, and con- 
necting them with the oceans by locks. This 
design, he explained, was not only best for 
engineering but also most advantageous for 
navigation. 

Unfortunately for the French, De 
Lepinay’s idea was ignored. His conception, 
however, and its dramatic presentation be- 
fore the Paris congress of 1879, established 
him as an architectural and an engineering 
genius and the originator of the plan from 
which the Panama Canal was eventually 
built. 

The French Panama Canal Company, de- 
spite De Lépinay’s timely warning, launched 
upon its ill-fated undertaking. Ten years 
later, in 1889, its effort collapsed due to a 
combination of bankruptcy, lack of plan- 
ning, and disease. In France, it resulted in 
a sensational financial scandal. Yet, before 
failing, the company, to save money and 
time, was forced to change its plans from 
sea-level to a high-level lock type. 

Reorganized in 1894 as the New Panama 
Canal Company, its officers realized that 
their only chance of assuring any return on 
the investment was to hold on until the 
United States could be induced to take con- 
trol. Thus until 1904 they limited their ac- 
tivities to technical studies and such ex- 
cavation as were required to protect the 
concession from Colombia. The total 
French excavation was 78,146,960 cubic yards 
of material, of which 29,908,000 were later 
useful to the United States. 

3. U.S. policy, 1850-81: With active canal 
endeavors temporarily checked by the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty and transit facilities met 
by the Panama Railroad, U.S. efforts were 
generally restricted to exploration. It was 
not until Gen. Ulysses S. Grant became Pres- 
ident in 1869 that major interest revived, 
with extensive naval exploring expeditions 
starting in 1870 and covering the more im- 
portant canal sites. 

With the objective of securing the best 
type of canal at the best site, and at least 
expense, the reports of these expeditions 
were reviewed by the first U.S. Interoceanic 
Canal Commission, 1872-76, consisting of 
Brig. Gen. Andrew A. Humphries, Chief of 
U.S. Army Engineers; C. P. Patterson, U.S. 
Coast Survey; and Commodore Daniel Am- 
men, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation of 
the Navy. Reporting to President Grant on 
February 7, 1876, the Commission was 
unanimous in recommending a Nicaragua 
canal starting on the Atlantic side near 
Greytown, following the San Juan River to 
Lake Nicaragua, through the lake, and 
thence across the land to Brito. Thus, the 
United States became definitely committed 
to the Nicaragua route, then complicated 
by British control of its eastern terminus 
through their protectorate over the Mos- 
quito kingdom. 

Viewing an isthmian canal as “virtually 
a part of the coastline of the United States” 
and alarmed by the energetic measures 
taken by French interests at Panama, U:S. 
leaders determined to change American 
policy. This attitude found expression on 
March 8, 1880, when the Select Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals of the House of Rep- 
resentatives recommended a resolution by 
the Congress declaring that any form of 
protectorate on this continent as contrary 
to the Monroe Doctrine, that the United 
States asserts and maintains its right to 
possess and control any artificial means of 
isthmian transit, and that the President be 
requested to take steps to abrogate the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. This objective was 
supported by former President Grant, who, 
in February 1881, publicly commended “an 
American canal, on American soil, to the 
American people.” 

4. Isthmian Canal Commission, 1899- 
1901: The French failure in 1889 rendered 
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the canal situation less acute, requiring a 
new crisis to dramatize the issue. This was 
supplied by the historic voyage of the USS. 
Oregon during the Spanish-American War 
in 1898, which emphasized the need for an 
isthmian canal. The result was that Presi- 
dent William McKinley, in 1899, appointed 
an Isthmian Canal Commission, with Rear 
Adm. John G. Walker, U.S.N. retired, as 
president, to investigate all canal routes, 
particularly Nicaragua and Panama, and to 
recommend the most practicable. 

In its first report on November 16, 1901, 
the Commission estimated the cost of a 
Nicaragua canal at $189,846,062, and Panama 
at $144,233,358; and the value of the French 
holdings at $40 million. But as the French 
company was demanding $109,141,500 for its 
property, the total estimate for Panama was 
$253,374,858. Because of the excess cost for 
a canal at Panama, it recommended Nicara- 
gua as the only practicable route. 

5. U.S. Diplomacy, 1901-03: Meanwhile, the 
U.S. Government, under the leadership of 
Secretary of State John Hay, negotiated with 
Great Britain the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 
November 18, 1901, which superseded the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and recognized the 
exclusive right of the United States to con- 
struct, regulate and manage any isthmian 
canal. It further adopted the principal 
points in the Convention of Constantinople 
(1888) for the Suez Canal as rules for the 
operation and neutralization of the Ameri- 
can canal. These rules provided that the 
canal should be free and open to vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations on terms 
of entire equality, with tolls that were just 
and equitable. The United States was also 
authorized to protect the canal against law- 
lessness and disorder. 

The New Panama Canal Company in Paris, 
reacting to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion for Nicaragua, on January 9, 1902, cabled 
Admiral Walker its readiness to accept 
the U.S. offer of $40 million for its 
holdings. Thereupon the Commission, in a 
supplementary report on January 18, 1902, 
canceled its first recommendation and rec- 
ommended Panama as the most practicable 
and feasible route for an isthmian canal. 
Describing the previous concessions from 
Colombia as unsatisfactory and insufficient, 
the Commission emphasized the necessity for 
obtaining in perpetuity the grant of a suffi- 
cient strip of territory across the isthmus for 
canal purposes. Promptly transmitted to the 
Congress by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
the new recommendation started a memora- 
ble debate in the Congress known as the bat- 
tle of the routes. Out of it came the basic 
law for construction of the Panama Canal 
approved June 28, 1902, known as the 
Spooner Act. 

This law authorized the President to ac- 
quire all French holdings including its 
Panama railroad stock at a cost not exceed- 
ing $40 million, to otbain from Colombia per- 
petuai control of a strip of land for the main- 
tenance, operation and protection of the 
Panama Canal and railroad, and then, 
through the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
to construct the Panama Canal. The type 
contemplated by the act was high level, with 
Atlantic locks and dams at Bohio to form a 
Lake Bohio. Provision was also made that, 
in event of failure to obtain an adequate 
treaty within a reasonable time, the Presi- 
dent should proceed with construction of a 
Nicaragua canal. 

In harmony with the act, Tomas Herran, 
Colombian chargé d’affaires in Washington, 
after many months of arduous labor, suc- 
ceeded in negotiating a most favorable 
treaty for his country—the Hay-Herradn 
Treaty of January 22, 1903, which was rati- 
fied by the U. S. Senate on March 17, 1903. 

Unfortunately, this treaty became involved 
politically in Bogoté. The Colombian Sen- 
ate, called into special session on June 20, 
1903, for its ratification, rejected the treaty 
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against urgent pleadings by Herran in Wash- 
ington and U.S. Minister Arthur M. Beau- 
pré in Bogota. 

The Panama revolution, 1908: Pana- 
manian leaders, fearing that after all Pana- 
ma might still lose the canal to Nicaragua, 
determined to avert that possibility. A Pana- 
manian agent was then dispatched to Wash- 
ington to obtain promise of help for a plan 
of revolt. While no promise was given, the 
warship USS. Nashville appeared at 
Colén on November 2, 1908. On the follow- 
ing day an uprising occurred, Colombian 
troops were prevented from crossing the 
isthmus to put down the rebellion and in- 
dependence was proclaimed under the lead- 
ership of Manuel Amador. It was recognized 
first by the United States, second by France, 
and soon afterward by other countries. 

Then followed negotiation of the second 
basic canal convention, the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty of November 18, 1908, with 
Panama instead of Colombia. By this 
treaty, in harmony with the Spooner Act, 
United States was granted in perpetuity ex- 
clusive use, occupation, and control of the 
Canal Zone. Significantly the United States 
could exercise all sovereign powers to the en- 
tire exclusion of the exercise of such powers 
by Panama. That country was to receive 
$10 million in cash and a $250,000 annuity 
to begin 9 years after ratification of the 
agreement, The proclamation of this treaty 
on February 26, 1904, sealed the choice of 
the Panama route. 

A few days later, on March 8, 1904, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recognized the contributions 
of Admiral Walker by appointing him as 
the first Chairman of the first Isthmian 
Canal Commission for the construction of 
the Panama Canal. One member, Maj. Gen. 
George W. Davis, U.S. Army, retired, was 
the first Governor of the Canal Zone. John 
F. Wallace, a leading railroad engineer, not 
experienced in frontier work, was chosen as 
the first chief engineer. 

The Canal Zone was formally acquired on 
May 4, 1904—a day subsequently celebrated 
annually in the zone as Acquisition Day. 

6. Building the canal, 1904-14: Work 
under the United States started haltingly. 
Because of public clamour to make the dirt 
fiy, the Commission weakened in its stand 
for thorough and comprehensive prepara- 
tion and started work without proper equip- 
ment or plans. Though valuable time was 
thus lost, the Commission made important 
contributions. It organized the Canal Zone 
Government, started sanitation under the 
supervision of William Crawford Gorgas, and 
recruited the nucleus of an engineering and 
construction force. 

Resigning on March 30, 1905, the Walker 
Commission was succeeded by a new one 
headed by Theodore P. Shonts, a promi- 
nent railroad executive, with Wallace con- 
tinued as chief engineer. Though for a time 
conditions improved, Wallace, on June 26, 
1905, suddenly resigned, throwing the work- 
ing forces into confusion. 

Battle of the levels, 1904-6: Of the diffi- 
culties of this period the gravest was in- 
creasing uncertainty as to the type of canal 
that should be built—the high-level lock 
type contemplated by the Spooner Act or a 
canal at sea level as had been suggested by 
Wallace in 1904. 

Fortunately, President Roosevelt selected 
a great railroad builder, executive and ex- 
plorer, John F. Stevens, as the new chief en- 
gineer. Stevens’ qualifications were unique. 
He had read everything available on the 
Panama Canal since the time of Phillip I, 
discovered Marias Pass in Montana, built 
railroads in the Rocky Mountains, and 
supervised open mining operations in 
Minnesota. Thus, he had observed what 
occurs when the delicate balances of nature 
are upset, understood the hazards of cut- 
ting a ship channel through mountains, and 
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was experienced in personnel and construc- 
tion problems in undeveloped country. 

Arriving on the isthmus on July 25, 1905, 
at a time of chaos, he rescued the project 
from possible disaster. He promptly pro- 
vided housing for employees, established 
commissaries, adopted sanitation measures, 
ordered equipment and double-tracked the 
Panama Railroad. Planning the transporta- 
tion system for Culebra cut excavation and 
for relocation of the railroad to higher 
ground on the east side of the canal, moving 
the Atlantic locks site from Bohio to Gatun 
to form Gatun Lake, recruiting competent 
leaders, forming the organization for build- 
ing the Panama Canal, he soon found prog- 
ress hampered because of delay on the de- 
cision as to type of canal, then being 
considered by an International Board of 
Consulting Engineers, of which General 
Davis was chairman. 

In its report of January 10, 1906, this 
Board split—the majority of eight members 
headed by General Davis and including five 
Europeans, voting for sea level; and the 
minority, five Americans (Alfred Noble, 
Henry L. Abbot, Frederic P. Stearns, Joseph 
Ripley and Isham Randolph), voting for the 
lock type. 

The controlling features of the lock plan 
recommended by the minority were a dam 
at Gatun creating Gatun Lake, 85 feet high 
as the summit level, and Culebra cut. Paral- 
lel flight locks were to be provided: Three 
lifts at Gatun, one lift at Pedro Miguel, and 
two lifts at Sosa Hill, the last two sets being 
separated by an intermediate Sosa Lake. 
Though of different lock arrangement, this 
plan was the same type as recommended in 
1901 by the Walker Commission. 

Testifying before congressional commit- 
tees in Washington in January and June 
1906, and using the De Lépinay arguments 
of 1879, Stevens supported the high-level 
plan with a conviction that no one could 
shake, and strongly opposed the sea level 
plan recommended by the majority of the 
International Board of Consulting Engi- 
neers. In the end, with the support of 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of War Taft, 
and the Isthmian Canal Commission, the 
views of Stevens prevailed against strenuous 
opposition concerned primarily with ques- 
tions of vulnerability. Congress, by act ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, adopted the high-level 
lake and lock plan as proposed by the minor- 
ity. This was the great decision in building 
the Panama Canal. 

The transit since 1914, in both peace and 
war, of thousands of vessels of various types, 
completely establishes the wisdom of that 
decision. It secured for Stevens, who was 
mainly responsible for bringing it about, 
great fame as the basic architect of the 
Panama Canal. 

Pacific lock location question, 1906-08: 
Though the high-level plan, as approved by 
the minority of the International Board of 
Consulting Engineers, placed all Atlantic 
locks at Gatun, it divided the Pacific locks 
into two sets. Stevens, early in 1906 before 
adoption by Congress of the minority report, 
recognized the Pacific lock arrangement as 
faulty and recommended consolidation as 
a needed change. 

Eventually, on August 3, 1906, Stevens ap- 
proved a plan placing all Pacific locks in 
three lifts south of Miraflores with the ter- 
minal dam and locks between two hills, 
Cerro Aguadulce on the west side of the sea 
level section of the canal and Cerro de 
Puente on the east side, a location later 
recognized by Lt. Col. George W. Goethals 
as Offering the best site. This arrangement 
would have enabled lake level navigation 
from the Atlantic locks to the Pacific, with 
a summit level anchorage at the Pacific end 
of the canal. 

Regrettably, Stevens was under great pres- 
sure to start active construction. Advocates 
of the sea level proposal, stung by their 
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defeat in Congress, aiso opponents of any 
canal at all, were poised ready to take ad- 
vantage of any change in the approved pro- 
gram as evidence of weakness in the high- 
level plan. Together, these two forces 
represented a political and economic power 
that could not be ignored. 

Stevens’ foundation investigations, neces- 
sarily made in haste, proved unsatisfactory, 
and he did not dare to jeopardize the proj- 
ect by further delay. On August 23, 1906, 
apparently confident that this important 
question would rise again, he voided his plan 
but retained it on file, and proceeded with 
the approved plan for separating the Pacific 
locks, which he did not personally favor. 

Later, after Stevens left canal service, 
Maj. William L. Sibert, a member of the 
Commission with a keen appreciation of 
marine needs in the design of navigational 
works, made more extensive explorations. 
Finding adequate foundations, he likewise, 
on January 31, 1908, recommended the con- 
solidation of all Pacific locks in three lifts 
at Miraflores to provide a Pacific terminal 
lake, but his well-reasoned proposal was not 
approved, and the canal was completed with 
two sets of Pacific locks, separated by Mira- 
flores Lake. 

Construction and completion, 1907-14: 
With canal type decided, construction or- 
ganization effected, and a greater part of 
the plant installed by July 1906, real prog- 
ress started. Thus, Stevens was able to as- 
sure the press in 1906 that the canal would 
be completed in 1914 and formally opened 
by January 1, 1915. 

On January 30, 1907, after having brought 
design and construction to a point where 
work was in full swing and success a cer- 
tainty, Stevens submitted his resignation to 
the President. Despite that action, how- 
ever, Roosevelt, on March 4, 1907, in recog- 
nition of his tremendous contributions, ap- 
pointed him as Chairman of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, making Stevens the first 
to hold the combined positions of Chair- 
man and Chief Engineer. 

Stevens was succeeded by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Goethals, an outstanding Army engineer, 
who, with his associates, civilian as well as 
military, ably brought the project to comple- 
tion substantially in accord with the Stevens 
plan. Such changes as were made, though 
important, were nonbasic. These included 
widening the bottom of Culebra cut from 
200 to 300 feet, increasing usable lock 
dimensions to a width of 110 feet and length 
of 1,000 feet, with a depth to permit passage 
of ships drawing 40 feet in salt water, re- 
routing the Panama Railroad around Gold 
Hill, relocation of locks from Sosa Hill to 
Miraflores, and redesign of Gatun Dam. 

Other members of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission on April 1, 1907, were Maj. David 
D. Gaillard, Major Sibert, Naval Civil Engi- 
neer Harry H. Rousseau, Lt. Col. William 
C. Gorgas, Jackson Smith, and J.C. 8. Black- 
burn. Later changes included Lieut. Col. 
H. F. Hodges (1908-14) to succeed Smith, 
Maurice H. Thatcher (1910-13) to succeed 
Blackburn, and Richard L. Metcalfe (1913— 
14) to succeed Thatcher. Gaillard died on 
December 5, 1913, without a successor. 

The building of the Panama Canal, one 
of the greatest engineering feats in the world, 
was indeed a monumental and unprece- 
dented achievement. Its subsequent suc- 
cess, in both peace and war, entitle all who, 
in significant manner, participated in its 
planning, construction, sanitation, and civil 
administration, to highest honor. The canal 
was opened to traffic on August 15, 1914. 

7. Principal engineering and construction 
projects after 1914: The Isthmian Canal 
Commission, abolished on April 1, 1914, was 
succeeded by a highly centralized permanent 
operating organization authorized by the 
Panama Canal Act of 1912, known simply 
as The Panama Canal. Though free, under 
the law, to choose the Governor from any 
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source, President Woodrow Wilson, in recog- 
nition of the services of Colonel Goethals, 
appointed him as the first Governor of the 
Panama Canal. 

The canal was launched into its era of 
operations under Governor Goethals, who 
served until late 1916 after the early slide 
crises. Goethals chose his principal engi- 
neer assistant as his successor and estab- 
lished a tradition of succession, by advance- 
ment, that lasted until 1952. 

Madden Dam and Power Project, 1919-35: 
Faced with the problems of an unusually 
dry season, 1919-20, requiring conservation 
of water for lockages and maintenance of 
channel depths, and later by a great flood 
in 1923, endangering the waterway, together 
with growing traffic, Congress authorized the 
first important step toward increasing canal 
capacity, the Madden Dam and Power Proj- 
ect. Completed in 1935, it provided more 
water for lockages, controlled fioods, im- 
proved navigation and supplied additional 
power. 

Third Locks Project, 1939-42: The second 
step toward greater capacity was for a third 
set of locks. Because of naval needs, in the 
critical period preceding World War II, Con- 
gress, On administrative recommendations, 
authorized the Third Locks Project, at a cost 
not to exceed $277 million. The proposed 
layout contemplated a new set of larger 
locks, 1,200 feet long and 140 feet wide, with 
45 feet navigable depth, near each of the 
existing locks but at some distance away 
with the new locks joined with existing 
channels by means of bypass channels. At 
the Atlantic end, the project duplicated ex- 
isting arrangements. At the Pacific end, 
however, the proposed channel, in addition 
to duplicating its faulty layout, contained 
three sharp bends of 29°, 47°, and 37° in 
succession from north to south. 

Work started in 1940 and was pushed vig- 
orously until suspended by the Secretary of 
War in May 1942 because of shortage of ships 
and materials more urgently needed else- 
where for war purposes. No excavation was 
accomplished at Pedro Miguel; that at Gatun 
and Miraflores was substantially completed. 
About $75 million was expended. 

Terminal Lake—Third Locks Plan, 1942-43: 
Fortunately, suspension of work on the third 
locks project occurred while there was still 
time for canal officials to reexamine it in the 
light of needs demonstrated by war operat- 
ing experience. These studies served to em- 
phasize that the separation of the Pacific 
locks and failure to provide a summit-level 
lake at the Pacific terminus were funda- 
mental errors of design, with Pedro Miguel 
locks as the principal obstruction to op- 
timum canal operating conditions. 

Out of the studies, including an evalua- 
tion of the sea-level idea, grew what proved 
to be the first comprehensive proposal for the 
economic increase of capacity and opera- 
tional improvement of the Panama Canal— 
the Terminal Lake Third Locks Plan. It pro- 
posed the physical removal of Pedro Miguel 
locks, consolidation of all Pacific locks near 
Aguadulce, elevation of the intermediate 
Miraflores Lake water level from 54 feet to 
that of Gatun Lake to create a summit- 
level anchorage at the Pacific end of the 
canal to match, as far as possible, that in 
the Atlantic end. It would also include 
raising the summit level to its highest 
feasible height of approximately 92 feet, en- 
larging Gaillard cut and constructing a set 
of larger locks. Essentially, this was the 
same plan originated by De Lépinay, and 
later recommended by Stevens and Sibert. 

Officially submitted and publicly presented 
in the Canal Zone, it aroused wide interest 
among engineers and maritime agencies, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Navy, who, on 
September 7, 1943, submitted it to the Presi- 
dent. Soon after, in 1944, it was approved 
in principle by the Governor of the Panama 
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Canal and recommended to the Secretary of 
War for thorough investigation, and later, 
in 1945, it was approved in general before the 
Congress by a succeeding Governor for the 
major modification of the existing waterway 
in preference to completing the original 
Third Lock Project. A 1949 congressional in- 
vestigation reported that it could be accom- 
plished at comparatively low cost. 

The Terminal Lake-Third Lock Plan, being 
an enlargement of the existing facilities that 
does not call for additional land or waters, 
is covered by current canal treaties and does 
not require negotiation of a new one, a para- 
mount diplomatic consideration. 

Sea Level Plan, 1945-47. The spectacular 
advent of the atomic bomb in 1945 injected 
new elements into the canal picture. At the 
request of Canal Zone authorities, Congress 
enacted Public Law 280, 79th Congress, ap- 
proved December 28, 1945, authorizing the 
Governor of the Panama Canal to make a 
comprehensive investigation of the means for 
increasing its capacity and security to meet 
future needs for interoceanic commerce and 
national defense, including consideration of 
canals at other locations. This was the 
first time the terms “security” and “national 
defense” had been embodied in any Panama 
Canal statute. 

The report of the inquiry with security 
and national defense as paramount consid- 
erations recommended only the sea-level 
plan for major canal construction, initially 
estimated in 1947 to cost $2,483 million, a 
figure later substantially increased. Though 
the report covered the Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks Plan, which it did not recommend it 
offered a relatively minor program for im- 
provement of present installations as a pre- 
ferred alternative to the major operational 
improvement of the existing waterway as 
recommended in 1943 by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

With the exception of the two canal ter- 
minals, the 1947 Sea Level Plan would pro- 
vide a virtually new Panama Canal of 60 
feet minimum depth in navigation lanes and 
of 600 feet width between sloping sides at a 
depth of 40 feet on a new alinement some- 
what removed from the present channel. 
The plan also provides a tidal lock (200 feet 
by 1,500 feet) and a navigable pass at the 
Pacific end, many miles of flood control 
dams on both sides of the projected canal, 
diversion channels and spillways. Some of 
its features are not covered by current in- 
ternational conventions and would require 
a@ new treaty with Panama, with further 
concessions, attendant indemnity and in- 
creased annuity charges. 

The report of the investigation failed to 
receive Presidential approval. Transmitted 
to the Congress on December 1, 1947, without 
comment or recommendation, its submis- 
sion, however, led to a recurrence of the 
1902 and 1906 debates over route and type 
with almost identical arguments, but on 
the basis of the newer term, “security,” 
rather than the old term, “vulnerability.” 

In voluminous discussions, many leading 
engineers, nuclear scientists and other ex- 
perts challenged the assumptions on which 
the principal 1947 recommendations and 
estimates rested. The Congress took no ac- 
tion until 1957, when an independent in- 
quiry into the entire subject of increased 
facilities for interoceanic transit was au- 
thorized and a special board of consultants 
appointed. 

Its final report of June 1960, included esti- 
mates for the Terminal Lake-Third Locks 
Plan ($1,020,900,000) and the Sea Level Plan 
($2,537,000) exclusive of any Panamanian 
indemnity. The board emphasized that the 
Sea Level Plan would present many construc- 
tional problems including interruption to 
traffic. A plan for a lake and lock canal at 
Nicaragua ($4,095 million) as an alternate 
route was submitted without definite recom- 
mendation. This report, otherwise incon- 
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clusive, recommended that the entire canal 
situation be reviewed in 1970 or earlier if 
warranted. 

Meanwhile, the 1947 report served to fo- 
cus governmental attention on administra- 
tive problems of the Panama Canal. 

8. Reorganization and Policy Determina- 
tion: On June 30, 1948, the Panama Rail- 
road Company was reincorporated as a Fed- 
eral corporation and, on February 28, 1949, 
the House of Representatives authorized an 
investigation into the organizational and 
financial aspects of the Panama Canal en- 
terprise. 

All recommendations growing out of this 
inquiry were implemented except that for 
transfer of responsibility for canal super- 
vision from the Secretary of the Army to the 
Secretary of Commerce, which the President 
delayed for further study. The resulting act 
of Congress, Public Law 841, 81st Congress, 
approved September 26, 1950, known as the 
Thompson Act, created the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Government. 
Effective July 1, 1951, the act started major 
administrative changes, including a break in 
1952 in the traditional selection for ap- 
pointment as Governor. The law requires 
that transit tolls be established at rates to 
place the canal enterprise on a self-sustain- 
ing basis, a fundamental principle in canal 
policy with far-reaching implications for its 
future.—(M. DuV.) 

9. Panama-United States relations: Be- 
cause of the previous history of Panama as 
a land of endemic revolution, the framers of 
the 1903 treaty, in order to guarantee po- 
litical stability essential for future efficient 
operation of the waterway, insisted on its 
perpetuity, sovereignty, and _ protective 
clauses. Subsequent events fully substanti- 
ated the wisdom of these 1903 treaty pro- 
visions, which remain largely unchanged. 
The canal was no sooner opened to traffic in 
August 1914, than the United States applied 
another provision of this treaty, that of ob- 
taining additional lands. During World War 
I, in which Panama participated, the United 
States took possession of several areas of 
land, and in 1919 acquired a group of is- 
lands. Friction over this and other issues led 
to an attempt in 1926 to revise the conven- 
tion of 1903, but Panama refused to sign any 
agreement. The attempt was renewed in Oc- 
tober 1933, when President Harmodio Arias 
conferred in Washington with the U'S. Presi- 
dent. Their basic agreement was refined and 
incorporated in four treaties, signed March 
2, 1936. At the insistence of Panama, the 
United States was relieved of the obligation 
to guarantee the independence of the re- 
public and renounced the right to acquire 
any additional lands and waters outside the 
Canal Zone. By limiting the use of the zone 
commissaries to persons employed on the 
canal and the railroad, the negotiators sought 
to dissipate a longstanding grievance. It 
was agreed that Panama was to operate port 
facilities at Colon and Panama City, that 
equal opportunities between Panamanian 
and American employees should be observed 
and that the United States should increase 
the annuity from $250,000 to $430,000. Agree- 
ment was also reached on constructing a 
transisthmian highway. The weakening of 
the diplomatic structure was further ad- 
vanced in the 1955 Eisenhower-Remén 
treaty, which provided for the annual US, 
payment to Panama to be increased to $1,- 
930,000, for equal pay for equal work to 
Panamanians and US. citizens (effective 
1958), and for Panamanian concerns to be 
placed on an equal footing with U.S. com- 
panies in contract bidding; the United States 
obtained a 15-year lease for a military base 
at Rio Hato. The effect of these treaties has 
been the withdrawal of canal activities to 
the limits of the Canal Zone and the cur- 
tailment of activities within the zone. 

See “Panama History” for further aspects 
of Panama-United States relations; see also 
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index references under “Panama Canal” 
in volume 24.—A. R. W.; M. DuV. 
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STOP IMPORTATION OF “FIDEL 
CASTRO” CIGARS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ha.LPEern] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I need 
not labor the fact that the world today 
is besieged by a peril so catastrophic that 
all civilization is in , » Siaia 
deadly peril to the free world is the 
threat of communism. ‘The Western 
Hemisphere is by no means immune to 
this contamination. Ninety miles from 
our shores, Cuba, under the Castro 
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regime has become a Soviet satellite. 
The presence of this outpost of the Com- 
munist system endangers our entire 
hemisphere. 

The Castro government has impris- 
oned American citizens, confiscated hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of 
American property, poisoned the minds 
of its own citizens against the United 
States, and made belligerent gestures 
toward our Guantanamo Naval Base. 

The United States finally, on Janu- 
ary 3 of this year, broke off diplomatic 
relations with Cuba. 

Nevertheless, our Nation, supposedly 
the leader of the free world, continues 
to provide Dictator Castro with the cash 
which he desperately needs to maintain 
his antidemocratic, anti-U.S. regime. 
We supply this gold ammunition to com- 
munism month by month through our 
heedless and needless import of Cuban 
products. 

Yes, we broke off diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. Now, I unequivocally main- 
tain, we must make this gesture a reality 
by means of an embargo. 

Logic breaks down when it comes to 
explain our cut in the sugar quota and 
withdrawal of that great subsidy to 
Cuba’s No. 1 industry while we blindly 
pour more money than ever into pur- 
chases from No. 2, No. 3, and so on down 
the line. Without the sugar income, the 
others gain magnified importance. Let 
me make a detailed point of the great 
No. 2 industry, tobacco. The United 
States last year provided Castro with a 
rich harvest of more than 40 million 
essential American dollars through his 
tobacco, more than 10 percent of it from 
the luxury item alone of Havana cigars. 

In February 1959, a month after Fidel 
Castro became the dictator of Cuba, the 
United States imported 1,339,400 Cuban 
cigars, at a value of $218,242. One year 
later, in February 1960, it imported from 
Cuba 1,337,794 cigars, valued at $231,911. 
At the end of the year, December 1960, 
it imported 2,806,959 cigars, valued at 
$522,109. 

And mind you, the value of US. im- 
ports of cigars from Cuba during the en- 
tire year 1960 rose to $4,435,965 from 
$4,077,906 in 1959. 

And on all these cigar purchases Cuba 
received a highly preferential tariff con- 
cession, a rate of $1.27 per pound, plus 
8.5 percent ad valorem compared to $1.91 
per pound plus 10.5 percent ad valorem 
for the rest of the world. The sole ex- 
ception is Philippine cigars, which enter 
duty free but are a negligible quantity. 

These purchases of Cuban cigars have 
been continued in spite of the fact that 
Castro’s government expropriated Amer- 
ican-owned tobacco plantations along 
with banks, oil refineries, and other in- 
dustries. Furthermore, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment set a speedup time limit on the 
purchase of last season’s crop—effective 
last August—the first such deadline ever 
imposed in the Cuban industry. Other 
elaborate obstacles have been imposed. 

Just recently I saw a headline in a 
business journal, “Cigar Men Get Jit- 
ters Over Cuban Tobacco.” The article 
states that American tobacco men “fear 
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a suddent shutoff of shipments of choice 
Havana tobacco, putting a crimp in a 
booming $600-million-a-year business.”’ 
This would suggest that some in the 
tobacco industry think first of all of their 
own profits, while the world is teetering 
on the brink of what could well prove 
to be a war of annihilation. Such 
American tobacco men, immersed in a 
business-as-usual attitude, are unwit- 
tingly aiding and abetting Castro, Khru- 
shchev, and company—those same ene- 
mies of freedom and democracy the 
world over. 

Cigar smokers in the United States, 
fortunately, do not have to be dependent 
on Cuban supplies. There is no Cuban 
monopoly on tobacco for cigar produc- 
tion. Such thinking is ridiculous. There 
are other fine sources which have been 
denied opportunity on the American 
market because of the tariff preference 
given to the Cuban product. Let me cite 
as an example another source of supply 
from a similar geographic and climatic 
area—the Caribbean island of Jamaica. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made it a point 
to do some research in this field and have 
discovered some interesting and perti- 
nent facts which I would like to present 
to this House. 

The Jamaican cigar industry will be 
467 years old on May 3, for on that day 
in 1494 Columbus touched Jamaica’s 
north shore on his second voyage to the 
New World. Here he found the Arawak 
Indians puffing on rolled up tobacco 
leaves. This enjoyment the Spanish 
crews quickly imitated and carried home. 

Because of tariff discrimination, im- 
ports of Jamaican cigars into the United 
States have been severely limited. How- 
ever, cigars from Jamaica are becoming 
more and more popular here. American 
tourists, finding that the charms of the 
island include its cigars, often continue 
ordering by mail. 

Most of Jamaica’s tobacco firms have 
been owned and managed by the same 
families for generations. There is a 
long tradition. 

The Jamaican industry is now seeking 
more favorable tariff treatment in the 
U.S. market. Here is the answer to the 
American cigar industry’s problems. 
We must substitute Jamaican cigars for 
Fidel Castro cigars, by granting to the 
Jamaican cigar industry at least the 
tariff rates now accorded Cuba. 

Jamaican cigars are just as palatable 
as Havanas. A switch would give our 
smokers merely the same cigar which for 
years we have seen inseparable from Sir 
Winston Churchill. Is this too much to 
ask in the free world’s struggle against 
communism? Is the repudiation of 
Havana cigars the ultimate of that high 
standard of strength and sacrifice which 
President Kennedy asked of us all in his 
inaugural address? 

The policy of business as usual among 
some American interests—I refer spe- 
cifically to parts of the American cigar 
industry—would appear to give aid to our 
foes. It is grotesque for the United 
States to keep paying more than $4 mil- 
lion each year into Castro’s coffers for 
cigars alone while the free world is look- 
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ing for leadership in the conflict with 
communism. 

We cannot allow special interests to 
undermine our security policy. Without 
further delay, we must implement our 
break in diplomatic relations with Cuba 
with a simple resolute embargo. The 
sugar subsidy we have canceled. But 
Cuba’s second industry, tobacco, remains 
not only untouched but is stimulated to a 
rush of prosperity. All Cuban tobacco 
exports are up, cigars prominent in swell- 
ing the volume. Time is overdue for 
imposing and enforcing a firm embargo 
across the board to end this ridiculous 
and damaging contradiction. 

Furthermore, this policy would en- 
hance our relationship with the newly 
developing West Indies Federation as 
well as being a positive step in eliminat- 
ing discrimination in our relationship 
with Latin America. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. ScHERER for March 8, 1961, on 
account of discussions on highway legis- 
lation with American Roadbuilders at 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Mr. FALLon (at the request of Mr. 
GarRMatz), for the balance of the week, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. ASHMORE, Mr. CAREY, and Mr. 
ANDERSON Of Illinois (at the request of 
Mr. BurLeson), for today and the bal- 
ance of the week on account of official 
committee business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. THompson of Texas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bo.irnc), for 30 minutes to- 
day. 

Mr. HECHLER (at the request of Mr. 
Bo.uinG), for 30 minutes on Thursday, 
March 9, 1961. 

Mr. HALpern (at the request of Mr. 
DeEvinE) for 15 minutes today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Jonas and to include certain 
tables from hearings in the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
Bo.uine) to revise and extend his spe- 
cial order and include therein extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mrs. DWYER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Devine) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Moore. 

Mr. BEERMANN. 

Mr. HALPERN. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BoLLinG) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. RopINno. 

Mr. CORMAN. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Whereupon (at 5 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, March 8, 1961, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES AND APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS INCURRED IN 
TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by section 401(a) 
of Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86— 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign currencies 
expended and dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds by Members, 
employees, and committees of the Con- 
gress. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and approprialed funds by the Committee on 


{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1961] 
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The law requires the chairman of each 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency and dollar ex- 
penditures from appropriated funds 
within the first 60 days that Congress 
is in session in each calendar year. The 
consolidated report is to be forwarded 
to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion which, in turn, shall print such re- 
port in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD with- 
in 10 days after receipt. Accordingly, 
there are submitted herewith, within the 
prescribed time limit, the consolidated 
reports of the House Committees on Ag- 
riculture, Science and Astronautics, and 
the U.S. delegation to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 


Agriculture, U.S. House of Representatives 





Lodging Meals | Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
: Name of RE oy | 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar | U.S. dollar F U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency| or U.S. | currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency] or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
BILty MATTHEWS: ! | 
it cicenin inna sas senna Ae 1, 057 39.15 | 1, 421 I tierce bi ctoentecsaneiethksnenteieagmamenns 2, 478 91. 45 
ini tenet ee ih iiatlisihniniinaiensle SII chin sists ds ates Alcaaieeidiaaatsisints tdi acco ace ea del eaceee aid ah alla oun oma | 4, 569. 88 O08 GO wn nccscc fos cade 4, 569. 88 601. 30 
DONALD L. SHORT: ? 
i bitte eects iienmeusaenent GE titewancccoah 1,095 40. 39 885 See FE Nansen cavnndaacdegaesntticans debar cea 994. 50 73. 16 
aac alc oa ace Cs nccicantictasmnamanetincnnncdaacitiewass nes=aivon erg apelia 4, 569. 88 ET fos faci FAs esk 4, 569. 88 601. 30 
eS oe | 8.07 |:2:-<522-. 1, 202. 60 | nnckaoeiad foul Saba es Lae 1, 367. 21 


1 Reimbursed U.S. Treasury by personal check, $242.88 ; 6,515 soles. 


Mar. 3, 1961. 





2 Congressman SHoRT reimbursed U.S. Treasury $299 ; 8,074.50 soles. 


HarRotp D. Coo.Leyr, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds of the Committee on Science and Astronautics, U.S. House of 











Representatives 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1960] 




















































Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of - 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar ‘ U.8. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency; or U.S. | currency; or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
GEORGE P. MILLER: 
WRND Sand vance at cbnsudacarveatwe new franc. ...--.- 210. 35 42. 85 136. 50 27.75 3923. 0 EE Cities iuwenniecaous 903. 60 
Se Deen: UNS EE ET IE, i a ie iit ceca sinaccselbhaerenwae hone coantine eesanod PE OU 1. caunaysadhetindisenepebaaaecoadt 91.00 
Transport to France. 
MN iain ncs tiek ici ras nse ni 3 217. 60 
TIE ack dunn cite Kel bi kenean mee 2. 58. 66 
Subtotal, foreign currencies - - ---- tiene bieiioes 1179. 86 
Subtotal, appropriated funds- - -.|_-- 91.00 
Victor L. ANFUSO: i 
DE capcdoowdnaswiendknnminhtnsl Db abaeans antes 
Appropriated funds, Air Force: 
MN ccostscsacecummacns <p cate celcencctinnes +n nities LTE Ecsiancsaceniee OO Biche 
Hong Kong - —_ Kong 235. 0 41. 22 456. 0 80. 00 96.0 16. 96 13.0 
ollar. 
France...... asses , new franc. --...- 367.5 75. 00 245.0 ORO) Ts scliein sl. casidm nee 102. 4 
TION et ew cace PRR resto. d 75, 000 120. 78 60, 000 96.61 | 115,368 185. 78 15, 000 
SN Ce CIR a bis Siti. sind sana prcctoclins Rone cneen nb enimanion Be ee ee dee srs ed Bee Belver ea oe ere 
Subtotal, appropriated funds_|.....-.....--.....]---------- daiddoucasshhancasendus sedecedipeds teks dbninuh eneebbhene loeiannbdin 
B. F. Sisk: a. 
France... -.- caetthaskcnawcecdauel new franc......- 829.3 85. 00 70.5 
Appropriated funds, Military Air | U.S. dollar......|....-.....]-..--------.}s..---.-.- OD hr ccncnndaranenditihislp denials 
_ Transport to France. 
TROL DOTIIINGE = 5 3. oka cee ence wewece quibier.2v....... 328.7 772. 85 191.9 
United, Kingdom . .....-........... pound. .Ji...-... 26.0 DD hecccnqutned peauiisitinn catia 12.0 
Subtotal, foreign currencies. --....|...-......+...---.]--s--..--. |-ovveeeeee|-nenceernne= our decarinesiasi thi Henegaiectepecen discal oth niesaatetaameninsiliniididsiahinasadidieaamaaangial 
Subtotal, appropriated funds... _!....-. scaeddusasgud | dcatdudctelayedac <cunnd prowowiwed bss aeeiet< 5 achitiendpineth biatiaiens icisanimeamigh meena 
P. B. Yeager: 
PPO ess ciceas wa ctbhiedcudetasoge new franc. ....-- 807.0 28. 57 152.0 
po Se ee eee CR nwcomesss 143.0 7.42 27.0 
United Kingdom. .._.....--......- WOU. ccsscveens 23.0 s 19. 88 6.8 
Oo rs eae Wns cansusceslsdeecadadt hide oecnsswbaiemm aaicelans 0 RE Maitittnmnenbins 





a | | | | | | 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds of the Committee on Science and Astronautics, U.S, House of 
Representatives—Continued 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1960] 









































Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. jcurrency| or U.S. |currency] or U.S. |currency] or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 
currency currency currency 
George J. Feldman: 
dineoewmiougeasvsnansessrans=as 490. 00 686. 0 . ire te Nccengeedéear : 43.00 | 3,297.7 673. 00 
ee  aeenerel 120. 00 346. 4 NE tl ceuchomasnes: d 30.95 | 1,000.0 230. 95 
United Kingdom. ...............-. : 180. 00 16.0 POO Peete. htc ccwace i 14. 59 85.8.9 239. 59 
i  eencheciiemicmngl ME nsppepnmaeladbuiinnbbuadabnnnebonlannnowimedbbemeianncia= ‘ hI Beecnd ghee tebendieuedcil 4, 295. 42 1, 022. 72 
ian Ruben ademadecannlsoagcngsealebucnacudesthccnanbotinal aided quack chsgueannncdlequcnscaconulaucognoays 2, 166. 26 
M. Beresford: a ne Cee Sane eee ee ee | 
7 ee 40. 55 230. 85 35. 33 770.0 112. 61 
tins ceimeai 138. 83 384. 15 ‘ 74.45 | 4,312.5 880. 10 
2 i, nal ceenivensleaithereswontlegusacdnenlchusienchnekalpnanmnncas PO click cipietadinendduneesaidl imikaendiew ven 91. 00 
to France. 
ark th kettcnhikcndiischncodancen 106. 22 358. 25 111. 84 | 1, 896. 35 366. 80 
ee el aoa al 2. 2 et coer eae tiGereeatose ei isesankabhlbaudineaebne<toretdonenelonsheasesnad baevenesen 1, 359. 51 
co oon oakranre Samet ana Cane kanes Beg haiiee ser ak toes ba SASL OES EN RE Sisk SESe basenneneerenerennedenineseons 91.00 
Emo O. DaDDARIO: 
Ean cdatet ceiphatcnteidinita aida dame 185.00; 81,692 25.00 | 301, 572 485. 62 
United Kingdom.-.............-.... 76. 60 16.0 7. 33 128. 73 
POO... crrlatsdponinnaeieneonnenal eh etaidedl sdenccetedinaarent and tennaet+binansneeicnnd 1, 046. 80 
ee enn in Ak held ie aaehsdl caneb ened deniaonsbintabikuatnk ecenaddiniecenl bbnendatinlebbdhonsades iaenonsoud 1, 661. 15 
OVERTON Brooks: Appropriated funds, a 
Air Force, United Kingdom-..........| U.8. dollar....../-......-.- | ereeee 46. 01 
a ee and Enemerremanbeel aarenccnas] aanaceeshansl aeelecinaglorcornuccgniramescne sts séscekseds Abkenaseued 46. 01 
Charles F. Ducander: Appropriated Ce 
funds, Air Force, United Kingdom.-..| U.S. dollar_...../.........- es 72. 47 
i et cence op a RIO RRaa~chhenainctnds landunishindch akenkdbanshecess¢nacecdiennvasulibél seaddeieontalwaactnnand 72. 47 
a a ccd cceameced ase...) 10a] emai.i_f me.......... 11, 846. 21 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
aoa inne eae nasheeen buabaks LnenieneurwetnensdbenensepaseernaguadenuinacuanssenensaébcbuléubeTeRlGliaictccecnenn $10, 161. 73 
Government department: 
lin enti de seek adinshbbsthennatasesstbodncsascebuwnuntedimbsendusnbenssesosube 273.00 
eal a acral ica laiiabinatidiifads geo cicans eae rh tether nieitt natn nidenedneiigunsaNanbenhneeeasennsesoaesana 1, 684. 48 
SSR ee kel eke a amdaed KR ae eee se Eth nd SEN eR adptiehinesennecechiiniwine cbnhtendankbensnnnsendastnaehcasebes 11, 846. 21 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
Chairman, Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
Mar. 2, 1961. 
Marcu 3, 1961. sions of section 105(b) of Public Law 86- terparliamentary Union, covering the period 
Hon. Omar BURLESON, 628, I am forwarding herewith report of January 1 through December 31, 1960. 
Chairman, Committee on House Adminis- expenditure of foreign currencies and appro- Sincerely yours, 
tration, House of Representatives, Wash- priated funds which has been submitted by THomas E. MorGan, 
ington, DC. the chairman of the delegation to the In- Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to provi- 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Interparliamentary Union, U.S. House of 
Representatives 


[{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 














Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent} Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ecurrency| or U.S. jecurrency|; or U.S. jecurrency; or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Hae Boos: 
JAPEB... .nnccccccapcccccccocewcoece~ of, GOUET wo Joee- een ne 388. BD £.nnnncesos OD Tn ctencnnd TOD Jiccndeasee RROD Niswwaccnad 505. 00 
ER See ae ee NS sian incndhiialitalisanins OO. OO dadsdnnncd OO héndiktinines GD Ttdieanccce EY Nas uiisligehsabviaa 135. 00 
Dank. K. Inouye: Japan___........--|_.... isd acccctcinsacidimaibemnsineendil BUT Eh aceccnned PE ha snatinenne GD Cictiveneede EO icecsinkee 640. 00 
W. R. POAGE: 
ee Se ES a ee ee ee ee 2460. 00 finddtinnces Oats ciemess TENGE Eovwiwcwkaen 510. 00 
A J. litdnnenisihidiipembemdntinndonsad cciiaalaenindinieniiil Maiiaigepanichaaie 60.00 finktou noes 90. OP Linen s--s Ai alice oT cphaihniesiposicnic eaeintaaah at 130. 00 
Pavt C. Jones: 
J nil seemed hills etnies St sciditiniainsaiind Aernmntntetnintitetines Dincic cine wsdl dapniiietaapmayidinienie sient 2. 00 
I ceneditaiiarttttninineiiemnt nied nn name imamuineninme: TL Enicitnnitipsennie ace tren cten cies Ligeintommeinanes TE Maseticete alesis 23. 00 
NE oc cnesknpadtinacadmuiiteenned lsc ncininnnalniniaation MD Biitncnmsinee DE Enecintihignledcisanénéanléiawantusde De Iedvcvcasis 48. 50 
A itidicnindetehibnabai-cosd Ne tiincwaccdicisitiedued Sh | ae Ri Bide ablated cbbiicibnee tid odin OP ldnacscannied 25.00 
a ee ph cidinsaatenidtbabiiciiel ide enoncdhtelidnnded Bee Mitnioh dence DED Pik ttiinnatlancnmmnibéedhdibinnecans BAU Eioneeinnne 21.00 
a wcesiditceoen Scpeenthisemestien into antan SI sols nt repnendilae chases ff eee SOO Fics ctntlonccestandhillbtibadencen StF loaneatiinee 54.70 
etal Bc atstedl ln eatllls cindccontaenidnence POP hintcwonas: DEBE. Bie ncn cennnicociittsibhinnnnn ff rer 32. 25 
iter erannatictnactl sees eddnampnandiibibeiinmmnas Pi denenntnand Mila lcnitstipdeciaaednémnnaiialdumanis ep ie 77.00 
NE cenit oe GD. = casccndisaasnunese) 86.08 Secconeees! Tiana pi lathidelll censansmbereicgenl abarcideanee TD Idtinninemnioe 31, 20 
Pe ictintceinniabdapeniipiinmanbinbinttiocnsinie DD. sinccmanntamamecnaid EE GF Nctnciccnnt acti cninA centtininadatiietdbiees GASD deincnvosen 332. 67 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Interparliamentary Union, U.S. House of 


Representatives—Continued 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 

































Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar : U.8. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. | currency or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency; or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Henry A. Dixon: 
Netherlands Sth cnnkea deca ivattedias US, Gee. Stee BGP Toiccct cui 4.00 19.00 
SEIN... cecucusncostencoontishouae Be do cngnnncdae aaa’ OB. GO bik sess inne 10. 00 48. 00 
IN sale hasite to bayeses gain tn Ghul eda eid Eo inion Didar dl + apainestiniisinl Cy ) aa 4.00 20. 00 
OL, odes adintontinionan ante iam OE in intel coal I Tce tcagniv 4. 00 20. 00 
RE Sa a ee eee Aas. chasse ceaes oe oo es 20. 00 135. 00 
DELL. 2 in cald cape catimanwiatentdewes GOs cdntwnocHcusssubeed BOOS .W cS... 8.00 41. 00 
BE BOD 5 cinidn ond ododnangbittae|~sswe Oe es endcnn idk ts bate COMO bh viicisinicn 12. 00 62. 00 
NN a soni dieditieeniisic ath acipe dne i niwanid ihsdsiadstabunagesitnie NI iadate techs 8.00 34. 00 
NR, Z aitadnninnadacnacre shade ante tif Rata loonanaen ae 197. 00 30. 00 297. 00 
Franklin Dunham: 
PINE Soa. Cae £o 255 Tle, dh kas Beene ceeenplsienncn css lenenctees aie 2. 50 15. 00 
SN 2s iti dialSdneusiieb ancwndneal oda’ 10. 00 10. 00 30. 00 
Switzerland 20. 00 |- 20. 00 47.00 
Cn. cvcsscesenapenadhonnte lon’ 15. 00 |. 20. 00 40. 00 
PO cckde wade tenudashsancneneus 12. 00 |. 10. 00 32. 00 
Eh Bh) ahs balk cee wale 24. 00 20. 00 46. 00 
I 4 pitwnccuonticwan 10. 00 20. 00 47.00 
Hong Kong 36. 00 30. 00 88. 00 
Petits stnnas SS aE 100. 00 120, 00 295. 00 
Christine Gallagher: 
TOTO inn ose ooo cnn snc nnctnhndest nes -- GO. 0. cn cnccee| cnn ennann|accces-<s5s0)enbiosesne 2.00 |...------. a [tretanrron peerage coal aera 2.00 
EN on cdncncnghidensdongueetaad wi We ctseedvicnclasehikgand 1B OD |. edkxcnity ROO Riixen sexes 5 ‘ sPinhae mien one 3) see ee 27. 00 
Switzerland... i A aetna Rate laeinnaesaiiin Th eicammnenno SRA teatnes +0 8.00 1. .44 ck. TOE osteo 42. 50 
DON nik ddécodcnesstnensaduddaluaads Csiast i axislinanansas SEE Iakosneoses S| ee eS BED be acwivecstinet 23. 00 
RN ro cdeanwanatcgemanenng tates i iLnewbesad acwansuans WO WO Yossie cds De ch nnn cevanenndneeneesan i cs 20. 50 
India. .-..-- Mcinadlicaenuihekboeeduaie tes GOidit nndccd scwcd ce ABs GO Tiknn isan Ob ates c.g -saasaii enema re 653. 59. 00 
I «cnt seein aanapesine Magid Ci miktniinbns los cepadantes WOO Locacanoenp 10, 26 hse andicel esses sasuke preabdipening 3.00 |---------- 29. 75 
oh ins cinc mn ivtonias ner puae es uentoeie icc tendens]~<eekeues 1) BE OF he sccace eons aki sicethaleecarenee OO Sisak ccdce 76. 00 
PLAS, eh bnscccUdosbusubeanon thawed ieee lounscnave- SRM Ee aenncawae ic menses loan tee eel SAAD Beticioetibta 29. 50 
Rn ios San cctievebesubadeamial iidcatidaen Huadcceaees SO GP he pe ndseees TOG teedaeh occu MOC is ac kone SE Ei.costieess 301. 00 
JoHN L. McMILLAN: 
NN oi, ccinegtanbinndinnspandgns bensins CO cniccctittign renin) pennies Lanett gnn se DAE trnsestrralenedicandiiacteaypanbesatl SOG ici 4.00 
Netherlands.- ---.-- | Piainwebdamaphlanmas = caennantadesianaedl BT Rectan esanen WE Riteimancce0 cl -dueanenclbEiauetilieatl GOP Vdecciness~ 28. 00 
aici wlicw--sandeawh easel aisle Siew dtacadoaperssas WOE Tiscdn snore TE i rca low cewncncued sige tune WG lice ccuoons 58. 00 
NK 5. St csi’ nbn enee maaan Gi cccaanccuinieatse- TOA finan csi SE REE, Aisne cclindanbintaceeenis OO se 30. 00 
ais can hate megan aha Cs ettincesannwns fo ORES. 54355-0128 22a canke aa BO hese 5asolct 21.00 
a kat a nei ma eel Prarie nrecusat itera bial DC eae aise asim ciiiiitnie ashttw en etihesda cn eloeenalgiinte lade SG scccud 63.00 
UNE. 6.0 ko pce nonabseckncadceclanaes Ee on atlgnaasane: SME Trem oxo BE Footie ons 10 66a cease ee DE ao cciitciiccpes 35. 00 
TRE TIO | ees oeesas ccs laos Das Lehannwnbvontonnees $1:00 {......-..- BOE fo oon in ct leon 4 snkene sparen eens SP Foc cipsigphaniipe 84. 00 
pS SR ee ee iit ascadcoausocuee SOO tdeeaasis De ie ete. csnbnantbbenasanues SO cacekswabe 41. 20 
a ee nl ais tnpeinn ccc vaiage tlie SOD SG . Stnsteoned SG BN iraaccicnishy cc tastiest ) | eee 130. 00 
. COOLEY: 
vole pect b ati, taiweehhl tata amwhaet oe OE a Claw ewidncdatweaus ST tv aceesnnte 220 O01 ..8.<...-.) -gadetseenieb athens MOO}. ..<ce.-s 64. 000 
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2 Room for committee meetings, 10 days, at $40 per day, 


Mar. 3, 1961. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

641. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract which will authorize the 
Virginia Sky-Line Co., Inc., to provide facili- 
ties and services in Shenandoah National 
Park, pursuant to the act of July 14, 1956 
(70 Stat. 543); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

642. A letter from the executive vice pres- 
ident, National Fund for Medical Education, 
transmitting a report of an audit of the 
National Fund for Medical Education for 
the year ended December 31, 1960, pursuant 
to Public Law 685, 86th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

643. A letter from the national quarter- 
master, Veterans of World War I of the 


HAROLD D. CooLey, 


U.S. Delegation to the Interparliamentary Union, Chairman. 
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U.S.A., Inc., transmitting the Eighth An- 
nual Report covering the activities of the 
Veterans of World War I of the US.A., Inc., 
and the proceedings of their national con- 
vention held October 10-12, 1960, in Miami, 
Fla.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

644. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting drafts of 
two proposed bills entitled: (1) “A bill to 
authorize assistance to public and other 
nonprofit institutions of higher education in 
financing the construction, rehabilitation, 
or improvement of needed academic and re- 
lated facilities, and to authorize scholarships 
for undergraduate study in such institu- 
tions,” and (2) “A bill to amend title IV 
(housing for educational institutions) of the 
Housing Act of 1950, as amended”; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

645. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession. contract with Glacier Park, Inc., 
which will authorize it to provide facilities 
and services for the public in Glacier Na- 


tional Park, Mont., pursuant to the act of 
July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 543); to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

646. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
provide for a jury commission for each U.S. 
district court, to regulate its compensation, 
to prescribe its duties, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

647. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
increase the fees of jury commissioners in 
the US. district courts”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 4662. A bill to amend the transitional 
provisions of the act approved August 7, 
1959, entitled “Nematocide, Plant Regulator, 
Defoliant, and Desiccant Amendment of 
1959"; with amendment (Rept. No. 61). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 859. A bill to re- 
peal chapter 43 of title 38, United States 
Code; with amendment (Rept. No. 62). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 848. A bill to 
amend section 1502 of title 38, United States 
Code, to provide vocational rehabilitation 
to certain veterans in need thereof to over- 
come the handicap of a disability incurred 
in or aggravated by active service after 
World War II and before the Korean con- 
flict, or after the Korean conflict; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 63). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. HR. 4539. A bill to 
amend section 723 of title 38 of the United 
States Code to provide for immediate pay- 
ment of dividends on insurance heretofore 
issued under section 621 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 which 
has been converted or exchanged for new 
insurance under such section, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 64). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 1163. A bill to 
amend section 510 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to extend for 1 year the 
loan guarantee authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 65). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 5250. A bill to amend section 304 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to require that all 
textiles imported into the United States 
be marked with the name of the country of 
its origin; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 5251. A bill to repeal the cabaret tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

E.R. 5252. A bill to require an act of Con- 
gress for public land withdrawals in excess 
of 5,000 acres in the aggregate for any project 
or facility of any department or agency of 
the Government; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 5253. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt nonprofit 
hospitals from certain excise taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.R. 5254. A bill to provide for the an- 
nual audit of bridge commissions and au- 
thorities created by act of Congress, for the 
filling of vacancies in the membership there- 
of, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5255. A bill to clarify the status of 
circuit and district judges retired from regu- 
lar active service; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 5256. A bill to strengthen the domes- 
tic and foreign commerce of the United 
States by providing for the establishment of 
a U.S. Travel Service within the Department 
of Commerce and a Travel Advisory Board; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 5257. A bill to make certain changes 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 5258. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication services 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 5259. A bill to assist in the reduction 
of unemployment through the acceleration 
of capital expenditure programs of State and 
local public bodies; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 5260. A bill to repeal the 3 cents per 
pound processing tax on coconut oil, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 5261. A bill to implement section 4 of 
the act approved December 22, 1944 (Public 
No. 534, 78th Cong.), as amended; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 5262. A bill amending the Labor Re- 
lations Act and the Railway Labor Act with 
respect to emergency labor disputes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 5263. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 5264. A bill to provide loans to vet- 
erans when housing credit is otherwise not 
generally available; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 5265. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the excise 
tax on general telephone service for an addi- 
tional year, and to allow a taxpayer a credit 
against such tax for State and loca] taxes 
paid by him on general telephone service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 5266. A bill to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize scholarships for undergraduate 
study in such institutions; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 5267. A bill to reduce the import duty 
on cigars; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 5268. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a new Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Vancouver, Wash.; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 5269. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOWALSEI: 

H.R. 5270. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the manu- 
facturers’ excise tax on musical instruments; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 5271. A bill to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc by small domestic producers 
on public, Indian, and other lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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H.R. 5272. A bill to provide for loans to 
veterans when housing credit is otherwise 
not generally available, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 5273. A bill to amend Public Law 874, 
81st Congress, with respect to the amount of 
payments thereunder provided on account of 
reductions in available revenues resulting 
from Federal acquisition of real property; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 5274. A bill to amend the peanut mar- 
keting quota provision of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 5275. A bill to amend the provisions 
of title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to offenses committed in Indian country; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 5276. A bill to amend section 411 and 
412 of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949 to provide that certain claims 
against Czechoslovakia shall be considered 
as timely filed; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 5277. A bill to authorize the classi- 
fication, segregation, and disposal of public 
lands chiefly valuable for urban purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 5278. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 5279. A bill to provide for the an- 
nual audit of bridge commissions and au- 
thorities created by act of Congress, for the 
filling of vacancies in the membership there- 
of, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 5280. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to permit the donation of surplus 
agricultural commodities for use in the as- 
sistance of the unemployed in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 5281. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase to 2% per- 
cent the multiplication factor for determin- 
ing annuities for certain Federal employees 
engaged in hazardous duties; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 5282. A bill to amend section 371, title 
28, United States Code, to provide an alter- 
native plan for the retirement of justices 
and judges, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 5283. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the mailing of obscene matter, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 5284. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for domestic farm labor; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H.R. 5285. A bill to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for improving domestic agricultural migra- 
tory workers’ health services and condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5286. A bill to provide grants for 
adult education for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 5287. A bill to provide certain pay- 
ments to assist in providing improved educa- 
tional opportunities for children of migrant 
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agricultural employees; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 5288. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Council to be known as the 
National Citizens Council on Migratory 
Labor; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 5289. A bill to provide for the regis- 
tration of contractors of migrant agricul- 
tural workers and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 5290. A bill to amend the act of 
June 6, 1933, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to provide improved pro- 
grams of recruitment, transportation, and 
distribution of agricultural workers in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 5291. A bill to amend section 13(c) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 with 
respect to the exemption of agricultural em- 
ployees from the child labor provisions of 
such act; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 56292. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide for minimum wages for certain per- 
sons employed in agriculture, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 5293. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to further assist States 
in establishing and operating day-care fa- 
cilities for the children of migrant agricul- 
tural workers; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON (by request): 

H.R. 5294. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 to revise a restriction 
on the conveyance of surplus land for 
historic-monument purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 5295. A bill to establish a cropland 
adjustment program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 5296. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
under retirement age may continue to re- 
ceive mother’s insurance benefits (but at 
a reduced rate) even though none of the 
children of her deceased husband are any 
longer entitled to child’s insurance benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 5297. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a more liberal 
definition of the term “disability” for pur- 
poses of entitlement to disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H.R. 5298. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 5299. A bill relating to the denial of 
exemption from income tax in the case of 
certain charitable trusts and corporations; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 5300. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950 so as to increase the 
amount of the authorization for loans under 
the college housing program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 5301. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939, relating to domestically pro- 
duced fishery products to establish a fund 
for the advancement of commercial fisheries; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R, 5302. A bill to provide for more effec- 
tive participation in the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 5803. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,200 
to $2,400 the amount of outside earnings 
permitted each year without deductions 
from benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5304. A bill to provide a program of 
tax adjustment for small business and for 
persons engaged in small business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 5305. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the State of Connecticut; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 5306. A bill to authorize adjustments 
in accounts of outstanding old series cur- 
rency, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 5307. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 5308. A bill to amend section 541 of 
title 38, United States Code, to eliminate 
the requirement that certain widows of 
World War I veterans must have been mar- 
ried to the veteran for 5 or more years in 
order to qualify for pension; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 5309. A bill to amend section 10 of 
the Organic Act of Guam, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.J. Res. 287. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.J. Res. 288. Joint resolution designating 
the 9th day of March in each year as Amer- 
igo Vespucci Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, CONTE: 

H.R. 5310. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of a reward as an expression of ap- 
preciation to Edwin and Bruce Bennett; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 5311. A bill for the relief of Conti- 
nental Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Henderson, N.C., 
successor to Continental Hosiery Co., of 
Henderson, N.C.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5312. A bill for the relief of certain 
additional claimants against the United 
States who suffered personal injuries, prop- 
erty damage, or other loss as a result of the 
explosion of a munitions truck between 
Smithfield and Selma, N.C., on March 7, 
1942; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN (by request) : 

H.R. 5313. A bill for the relief of Arshag 
and Vartouhi Pachayan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 5314. A bill for the relief of Philip 

Barrese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 5315. A bill for the relief of Univer- 
sal Trades, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5316. A bill for the relief of Paz Lim; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R.5317. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sun Yee (also known as Mrs. Tom Good- 
you); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KEARNS: 

H.R. 5318. A bill to incorporate the Presi- 
dent’s Trophy Bowl Game; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 5319. A bill for the relief of Miss Con- 
solacion B. Briones; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 5320. A bill for the relief of Robert 

Knobbe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5321. A bill for the relief of American 
President Lines, Ltd., Nitto Shosen Co., Ltd., 
and Koninklijke Java-China-Paketvaart Lij- 
nen N. V. (Royal Interocean Lines); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 5822. A bill for the relief of Remigio 
V. Peralta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 5323. A bill for the relief of Max N. Y. 

Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 5324. A bill for the relief of Dr. Sera- 
fin T. Ortiz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5325. A bill for the relief of Paul W. 
Busbey; to the Commitee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R. 5326. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Antonio Munoz Munoz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 5327. A bill for the relief of Stylianos 
(Stellios) Ar.stase J. Theodossiou; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R. 5328. A bill for the relief of Arie Katz- 
man, his wife, Zipora Katzman, and their 
two minor children, Orfa and Orna Katz- 
man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5329. A bill for the relief of Col. Leon 
McGlynn, retired; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5330. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
John J. Reardon, retired; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 5331. A bill for the relief of Fotini 
Constantinos Voggas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 5332, A bill for the relief of Georgia 
Ellen Thomason; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 5333. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Danica Petrovic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 5334. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helena Sullivan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 5335. A bill for the relief of Philo- 
mene Farhout; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 5336. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of San Diego, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

82. By Mr. MCCULLOCH: Resolution of Ar- 
thur K. Fagan, president, Local 128, UAW, 
Troy, Ohio, and others, for the inclusion 
of the State of Ohio in the experimental 
Food Stamp Act, and for the permament 
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substitution of the food stamp plan for the 
present plan of distribution of surplus com- 
modities for poor relief; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

83. By Mr. MONAGAN: Petition of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State of 
Connecticut expressing its opposition to the 
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enactment of H.R. 976, a proposed amend- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

84. Also, petition of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Connecticut re- 
garding enactment of proposed amendments 
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to the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

85. By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Resolution of 
Sullivan County, N.Y., Board of Supervisors, 
favoring the location of a jet airport in the 
vicinity of Pine Island, N.Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


America Recognizes Amerigo Vespucci 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a resolution to 
commemorate on March 9 of each year 
the birthday of one of the world’s great- 
est explorers, Amerigo Vespucci. Amer- 
ica, which adopted the name of this ex- 
plorer, has failed to do honor to the 
birthday of the man and I have therefore 
introduced this belated resolution to cor- 
rect the omission. 

The story of this great navigator 
teaches a lesson which we should learn 
very well. It is noteworthy that while 
this great country of ours was discov- 
ered by Christopher Columbus, an 
Italian, it is named after Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, another Italian. While Amerigo 
Vespucci’s first voyage to America was 
5 years after that of Columbus, his let- 
ters and reports were widely circulated 
in Europe. In one of these letters, he 
called this continent the mundus novus, 
New World, and in 1507 Martin Wald- 
seemuller of Friberg, a professor of geog- 
raphy, drew up a new world map. In 
this map he used the printed word 
“America” for the first time. As a con- 
sequence, our continent was called 
America, after Amerigo Vespucci. 

The anniversary of Amerigo Vespucci 
serves to remind us that the bridge of 
understanding and cooperation between 
Italy and America was not constructed 
recently. It is a process which has de- 
veloped over many centuries, from the 
very beginnings of the discovery of this 
continent. First it was the early Italian 
explorers, such as Columbus, John 
Cahbot—Giovanni Caboto—Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, Verrazano, and others. Then 
there were small groups of settlers from 
Italy who found their way to America. 
And during the past century there was 
the mass immigration of Italians who 
came here with a burning determination 
to improve their lot and to help build a 
free and a great America. 

Thus, Italian immigrants have brought 
to this country the rich heritage of 
their wonderful culture, along with 
their passionate love for freedom. They 
have made lasting contributions to 
America in every sphere of activity, and 
the imprint of these contributions to 
American life and culture are visible 
all over this great land. They have be- 
come a vibrant and meaningful asset 
to American democracy. They consti- 


tute a hard-working and industrious 
group to whom American ideals and 
traditions are precious. The Italian im- 
migrants and the children of these im- 
migrants are loyal and devoted to the 
American democratic system. 

The bonds of blood, understanding 
and friendship between the people of 
Italy and America continue to grow over 
the years. Not only are the two coun- 
tries linked as allies diplomatically, eco- 
nomically and militarily, but there is 
also a growing link between the cultures 
of the two nations, an increasing inter- 
change in education and the arts, and 
most of all there exists today a chain 
of understanding which is becoming 
stronger each day. Let us continue to 
strengthen that chain of friendship 
between Italy and America, and in this 
way we shall make both countries more 
secure in the future. 

The Federation of the Italian-Ameri- 
can Democratic Organizations of the 
State of New York, Inc., annually grants 
awards to outstanding Americans of 
Italian origin who demonstrate a pio- 
neering spirit into new frontiers, called 
the Amerigo Vespucci Awards. The 
recipients of these awards for the year 
1961 and in whose honor a testimonial 
dinner dance is being given, are as 
follows: 

JOSEPH P. ApDABBO, Member of Con- 
gress, New York State, fifth District. 

Guy James Mangano, Brooklyn, as- 
semblyman, New York State. 

Michael J. Fusco, deputy commis- 
sioner, Department of Sanitation, New 
York City. 

E. Howard Molisani, manager and 
secretary of the Italian Cloakmakers 
Union, Local 48, I.L.G.W.U. 

Mrs. Angela L’Episcopo, civic and 
charitable worker. 

I salute them, 





The Annual Oscar Awards Show 
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Or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
affair dear to the hearts of Califor- 
nians—and to people the world over. 
I refer to the annual Oscar Awards 
show, honoring outstanding film 
achievements, by the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. The nomi- 
nees for these awards were announced 
last week, and the selections promise 





another hallmark year for the motion 
picture industry’s finest hour, 

The industry long has been an im- 
portant element in California’s economy, 
Most of the studios are located in my 
own congressional district. The indus- 
try directly employs thousands of peo- 
ple and through its varied operations 
helps to employ thousands more in re- 
lated industries throughout the country. 
More important, it brings untold en- 
joyment into the daily lives of millions, 
both at home and abroad, where it has 
won singularly warm acceptance as 
America’s best-known export. 

By encouraging higher cultural and 
technical standards of film making, the 
academy has helped make the American 
motion picture the finest in the world. 

Oscar is 33 years old this year. He 
and the rest of the movie industry cele- 
brate this birthday on Monday, April 
17, and the “party,” the awards show, 
will be seen and heard by millions on 
the combined radio and television facili- 
ties of the American Broadcasting Co. 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Co. As 
always, it will be an exciting and enter- 
taining show and I urge all of you to 
watch it. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 
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oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
text of a message sent by me to the 
Bulgarian National Front of America, 
Inc., on the occasion of the celebration 
of Bulgarian Liberation Day. 

The text follows: 

MakcH 1, 1961. 
Dr. KALIN KOICHEFF, 
Secretary, Bulgarian National Front of 
America, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. KotcHerr: May I extend my 
warm congratulations to the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Front of America on this memorable 
occasion. I deeply regret that my commit- 
ments in Washington will prevent me from 
joining you. 

The celebration of Bulgarian Liberation 
Day has special significance to all people 
everywhere who cherish freedom. It is on 
this day that we recall the heroic Bulgarian 
effort of 1878, when Bulgaria was finally 
freed from the ruthless subjection of Turk- 
ish rule. It is on this day, too, that we 
tearfully remind ourselves that Bulgaria is 
once again ruled by a totalitarian regime 
not of their own choosing. 
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We are all very much aware that the Bul- 
garian people of today are just as deter- 
mined to free themselves from Communist 
dictatorship as were their grandfathers in 
casting off the Ottoman Turkish yoke. Let 
each of us hope and pray that they will 
again meet with success and that freedom 
and liberty will soon reign once again in 
the Bulgarian nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Peter W. Ropino, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 





The Department’s Soybean Program 
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oF 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
today to the Department’s soybean 
program. 

This program is to raise the support 
price for soybeans from $1.85 a bushel 
to $2.30 a bushel. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has the authority to increase 
the support without legislative action. 
He already has announced that he plans 
to do so. 

Yet, this hoist in soybean supports is 
closely related to the pending legisla- 
tion. It is an example of disregard for 
the farmer and of the overall program 
for a Government-controlled and domi- 
nated agriculture. 

It is an example of complete bureau- 
cratic disregard for the wishes and in- 
terests of farmers. It shows clearly that 
the professors and planners at the De- 
partment feel they know what is good for 
the farmers. They plan to force their 
views on the farmers, regardless, and to- 
day we are being asked to help them 
to do so. 

Incredible as it may seem, the decision 
to raise soybean supports was made with- 
out consultation with the soybean 
producers. 

Not only that. The producers do not 
want this increase, and have so informed 
the Department. 

Nevertheless, the Department intends 
to go right ahead. 

This situation is astounding. Let me 
repeat the circumstances so they can be 
fully understood. 

The soybean growers, the farmers who 
make their livelihood from the crop, were 
not consulted when the Department 
made the decision to raise supports from 
$1.85 a bushel to $2.30 a bushel. 

The growers, once they learned what 
was happening, informed the Depart- 
ment that they did not want the increase, 
and begged the Department not to raise 
the supports. 

The Department holds their views in 
contempt, and will force the $2.30 on 
them. 

What is the relationship to the pro- 
posed action on soybeans and the bill be- 
fore us today, H.R. 4510? 

Well, as I understand it, the excuse 
for the increase in soybean supports is 
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to take land out of corn and other feed 
grains and to divert it into beans. 

Apparently, the fact that the market 
price for beans is above the proposed 
support price does not count. If it is 
profitable to farmers to grow soybeans, 
they will do so. The Government, it 
would seem to me, does not have to point 
out the fact. Our producers have built 
the most marvelous agricultural plant 
the world has ever seen. They have done 
so by producing the most profitable 
crops, and products in the most efficient 
manner possible. 

The bill before us is a part of the 
Government’s scheme to get land out of 
feed grains. 

Section 3 proposes to punish farmers 
who do not cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment. 

It would give the Government the au- 
thority to sell corn and grain sorghums 
at a comparatively low price so that non- 
cooperators would not benefit from the 
higher support price—$1.20 or more for 
corn—to those who take part in the 
Government’s program. 

What this does is to give the Govern- 
ment control of the entire marketing 
machinery for corn and other feed 
grains. 

On the one hand, the Government 
would raise the price to cooperators 
through higher supports. 

To get this higher price, they would 
have to turn their corn and other feed 
grains over to the Government for the 
Government beats down the price by 
dumping on the market. The Govern- 
ment then establishes the ceiling and the 
floor for corn and feed grains. 

We are told this is an emergency 1- 
year program, but how often have we 
heard this before? The emergency pro- 
grams become permanent. They go on 
and on. We have with us today some 
so-called emergency programs which 
have been in effect since 1933. 

Back to the soybean producers whose 
wishes the Government has disregarded. 
The question is: Who did the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture listen to? Who sold 
this program to the Department? 

Apparently reliable reports say the 
architect of the soybean program was 
Roswell Garst, of Coon Rapids, Iowa. 

Garst is a seed breeder and farm man- 
ager, whose chief claim to fame is that 
he is a good friend of the Soviet Dictator, 
Nikita Khrushchev. He was host to 
Khrushchev when the latter toured the 
United States in 1959. Garst, it is said, 
has sold a lot of hybrid seed to the Rus- 
sians and has also been their adviser on 
ways to improve their agriculture. If 
he raises soybeans, this activity is over- 
shadowed by his other operations. Most 
assuredly, he is not regarded by the soy- 
bean producers as their spokesman. 

But the Department listens to him 
rather than to the soybean growers 
themselves. 

Why do the soybean producers oppose 
the increase in their support price from 
$1.85 a bushel to $2.30 a bushel? 

They are afraid that the hoist will get 
them into trouble and will put them in 
the unenviable position of the wheat- 
feed grain, and some other producers. 

As is well known, the support prices on 
these products have been too high. The 
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support dominates the market and tre- 
mendous surpluses have piled up in Gov- 
ernment hands. 

The Government owns about $10 bil- 
lion in farm products which it has ac- 
quired through high supports. 

The holdings of wheat alone amount 
to almost $3 billion and about $500 mil- 
lion is spent annually on subsidies. 

The holdings of corn and other feed 
grains are more than $3 billion. 

Let the fears of the soybean producers 
be expressed in the somewhat plaintive 
words of their president, Charles V. 
Simpson, of Waterville, Minn.: 


Any moves by Government— 


He said— 
which will upset the equilibrium established 
within the soybean industry the 
announcement of support price levels which 
will make it difficult or impossible to sell 
our products can only result in surplus 
stocks, Government ownership, storage costs, 
and the loss of years of work in the crea- 
tion of markets. The transfer of the prob- 
lems of feed grains to our commodity 
actually solves no problems, but merely 
transfers them from an already surplus crop 
to one which has made a determined effort 
to sell its products. Soybeans must be kept 
in their proper price relationship to crops 
such as corn, which compete for acreage, but 
they must also be kept competitive to other 
oilseed crops both domestic and foreign. 
Proposed support levels will, it is feared, 
stimulate production of competitive oilseed 
crops in other countries and cause loss of 
present exports as well as making it im- 
possible to continue expansion of soybean 
product markets. 

We will get needed acreage in 1961 with- 
out price supports established at too high 
levels. The proposed support levels might 
well make it impossible to continue build- 
ing our markets at home and abroad, might 
turn our crop into just another surplus 
commodity in spite of the determined efforts 
of an industry which was not consulted in 
the establishment of the proposed price 
support levels. 


But, as I have stated, the Government 
does not pay any attention to Mr. Simp- 
son and the other men who raise the soy- 
beans. They are listening to Roswell 
Garst, friend of Khrushchev. 

We cannot do anything here today 
about the soybean program. We can do 
something about the companion scheme, 
H.R. 4510, the so-called feed grain pro- 
gram. We can defeat it and throw a 
real body block in the drive toward an 
agriculture controlled by bureaucrats 
and planners who pay no attention to 
the farmers themselves. 





H.R. 5153, a Bill To Increase the States’ 
Share of Estate Tax Revenues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of our colleagues to 
legislation which the gentleman from 
North Carolina {[Mr. Fountain] and I 
have introduced, which would have the 
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effect of making available to the States 
a greater share of the revenues from the 
combined Federal and State estate taxes. 

This legislation, H.R. 5153, implements 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, whose members and staff have 
devoted much time and thought to the 
need to simplify and make more equitable 
the operation and administration of 
estate, inheritance and gift taxes. This 
particular field of taxation has long been 
the source of confusion, trouble and frus- 
tration, for taxpayers and administrators 
alike. I believe this legislation can do 
much to help simplify estate tax ad- 
ministration, reduce the costs of collect- 
ing the tax, help stabilize States’ revenues 
from this source and in general remove 
inequities and increase standardization 
in this important area of taxation. 

As a member of the Commission, Mr. 
Speaker, I should remind our colleagues 
that the fact that the Commission is 
composed of members actively represent- 
ing all levels of Government in our Fed- 
eral system gives to this recommendation 
an unusually authoritative flavor. I 
hope the House will give it the considera- 
tion it deserves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of a press 
release issued by the Commission which 
describes its recommendations in greater 
detail. 

The release follows: 


The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations today made public the 
Commission’s report and recommendations 
for the coordination of State and Federal 
inheritance, estate, and gift taxes. 

This report, the first to be made by the 
Commission to the President, the Congress, 
the Governors and the State legislatures, 
“contains a blueprint for coordinating State 
and Federal inheritance, estate, and gift 
taxes and for increasing the States’ share 
of the revenues they produce,” Commission 
Chairman Frank Bane said. 

The Commission’s recommendations were 
developed against the background of more 
than two decades of agitation for legislative 
remedy by Governors, legislators, tax prac- 
titioners, and various national organiza- 
tions. 

The Commission recommends to the Con- 
gress that it increase the Federal estate tax 
credit for taxes paid to States so as to reserve 
for the States a relatively large proportion 
of the estate tax in the low tax brackets and 
a small proportion in the middle and upper 
brackets. This will stabilize State collec- 
tions from these taxes and improve their 
distribution among the States. The new 
credit would be available to taxpayers only 
after their respective States simplified their 
tax laws and adjusted their tax rates to avail 
themselves of the estate tax revenue to be 
relinquished by the Federal Government. 

The Commission recommends to the States 
that they adopt estate taxes in lieu of in- 
heritance taxes to reduce tax complexity, ease 
the compliance burdens of taxpayers and im- 
prove tax administration. It recommends 
against a Federal credit for State gift taxes 
because this would force gift taxes upon all 
the States. Instead, it urges the States to 
forgo gift taxation. The Commission’s pro- 
gram could ultimately result in relinquish- 
ing several hundred million dollars of annual 
Federal revenue to the States, depending 
upon the level at which the Congress sets 
the new tax credit. The loss of Federal 
revenue, however, will not begin for several 
years because the States will have to be 
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given time to bring their tax laws into 
conformity. 

“Federal and State legislative implementa- 
tion of the Commission’s proposals,” said 
Chairman Bane, “will make a major contri- 
bution to improving intergovernmental tax 
relations and tax simplification.” 

The Commission selected this group of 
taxes for priority attention, its report ex- 
plains, because legislative developments since 
the mid-1930’s have impaired the effective- 
ness of the Federal credit for inheritance and 
estate taxes paid to States. This credit pro- 
vision was enacted by the Congress 35 years 
ago to safeguard the States’ share of these 
revenues and to facilitate interstate tax uni- 
formity. These objectives have not been 
realized. 

The estate-inheritance tax area, the Com- 
mission found, is now characterized by tax 
overlapping and complexity, heavy tax com- 
pliance burdens for taxpayers, and relatively 
high administrative costs, out of all propor- 
tion to the small contribution these taxes 
make to most States’ revenues. Property be- 
quests at death are now taxed by the Fed- 
eral Government and by 49 States (all States 
except Nevada). Gifts are taxed by the Fed- 
eral Government and 12 States. This group 
of taxes now contributes annually about $400 
million to State and $1.6 billion to Federal 
revenues. 

The report represents the unanimous 
recommendation of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, a permanent 
bipartisan commission established in De- 
cember 1959 under Federal legislation. Its 
26 members include representation from the 
executive branch (3), the Senate (3), the 
House (3), Governors (4), State legislatures 
(3), mayors (4), counties (3), and the pub- 
lic (3). 





The 58th Annual Savings Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, March 6, I had the pleasure of 
addressing the 58th Annual Savings 
Conference of the American Bankers 
Association at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York City. 


Following are excerpts from my re- 
marks on that occasion: 


EXcEeRPTS FrRoM REMARKS OF Hon. ABRAHAM 
J. MULTER, OF NEW YorK, BEFORE THE 58TH 
ANNUAL SAVINGS CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION AT THE 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, Marcu 6, 1961 


GOLD 


Before touching upon several specific 
pieces of legislation that will be dealt with 
by the 87th Congress, I would like to discuss 
briefly a matter of more general interest and 
probably of even more importance. We have 
heard and read a great deal of late about 
gold and the possible devaluation of the 
dollar. Some of it has been irresponsible, 
some of it inaccurate and little of it more 
than half the story. 

Let me put it as strongly as I can: 
No part of this administration, executive 
or legislative, has any intention of devalu- 
ing the dollar, by increasing the price of 
gold or otherwise. 

There is no need to do so. Furthermore, 
doing so would accomplish no good. 
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We do not intend to succumb to the 
pressures of the gold miners, of the gold 
speculators, or of the Communists. The 
latter alone are said to own one-half of 
the world’s supply, the value of which must 
be increased by every addition to the price 
of gold on the world market. We need no 
gold for our domestic economy. Americans 
cannot buy or hold gold except by license 
for manufacturing purposes. There is no 
need for a gold reserve for our currency. 
Nevertheless, the law requires a reserve of 
gold equal to 25 percent of the total of our 
outstanding Federal Reserve notes and 
liabilities. 

We can repeal that law, and much re- 
spectable authority has urged that we do so, 
without in the slightest impairing our credit 
standing or our economic situation. The 
primary purpose of our gold stock is, and 
should be the international convertibility of 
gold and the dollar at the fixed price of 
$35 an ounce. 

Please understand that I am not urging 
that we ignore our balance-of-payments 
problems. They probably will be with us 
always. Keeping prices competitive, in- 
creasing our exports, creating incentives to 
bring money into our country, removing the 
incentives that send or keep money abroad, 
and a readjustment of the contributions we 
and our allies make to world development 
and stabilization, are all matters of impor- 
tance. They all enter into the volatility of 
the flow of gold on the international scene. 

It seems to me that Mr. Average American 
Citizen has a great deal more confidence in 
the dollar than many alarmists who should 
know better. As proof of that statement, I 
direct your attention to the fact that for the 
first time in any month in 8 years, more U.S. 
savings bonds, E- and H-bonds, were sold 
during the month of January 1961, than were 
redeemed, with the Treasury reporting that 
this new trend apparently will continue. 

With only one exception, I have yet to 
hear or see a single statement to the effect 
that the so-called outflow of gold from the 
United States has not been that at all. It 
has been merely an increase in the amount 
of the claims by foreign governments against 
that gold. The difference is important, if 
for no other reason than that there is no 
safer place to store gold than in the United 
States. 

Let me emphasize that while foreign claims 
on our gold have increased, the gold has 
not left our shores. As a matter of fact, 
the total gold supply in our country has in- 
creased. During each of the years 1950, 1951, 
and 1952, our gold stock hovered around the 
$22 billion mark, and earmarked gold (that 
is, gold in the United States held for foreign 
and international accounts) did not exceed 
$5,600 million. 

From 1953 to 1957, inclusive, the amount 
of the U.S. gold varied between $21 billion 
and $22 billion, and claims against that gold 
by foreign and international accounts ran 
from $6 billion to $7 billion. The last 3 
years the gold we owned outright has 
dropped by about $5 billion, and the amount 
set aside for foreign and international ac- 
counts has increased by about the same 
amount. 

The total gold on hand at the end of 
1950 was $28,446 million, and 10 years later 
at the end of 1960, it was $29,648 million, a 
net gain of $1,202 million. 

But says our alarmist friend: On demand, 
we may be required to pay out $11 billion of 
that gold. 

That is theoretically correct, but just as 
absurd as saying that on demand every 
bank in the country may have to pay out 
all of its deposits in currency. Unlike the 
depositor who may stuff his pockets or his 
bag with the money and walk off with it, 
no foreign claimant would be willing to pay 
for the attendant cost of cartage, freight, 
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insurance, security, and storage, assuming 
a safer place could be found for the gold. 

Even that, however, is not the full story. 
Foreign claimants would just about have 
completed the transit of the gold when 
they would be compelled to reverse the 
process and pay the same costs all over 
again to get the gold back to us to pay 
their debts to us. What most of the 
theorists have overlooked apparently, is that 
foreign claimants owe the United States an 
aggregate sum equal to about the same 
amount of gold we hold for them. 

Are the debtors and the creditors and the 
amounts identical? Of course not. But 
neither are they identical in any banking 
system. 

I am sure that none of you would deign 
to call anyone a sound banker who sug- 
gested anything near a 100 percent reserve 
for any purpose. 

Now for a few specifics. I will not discuss 
today any of the bills which soon will be 
law covering extended unemployment com- 
pensation, increased minimum wages, aid 
to depressed areas and housing. Although 
none of those bills will satisfy everyone, I 
am certain satisfactory legislation will be en- 
acted which will improve our economy and 
assure our economic progress and our general 
welfare. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Some time ago Mr. Martin, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, recommended 
that the term of office of the Chairman of 
that Board should coincide with that of the 
President of the United States. 

This does not mean that the Chairman 
should be subservient to the President. 
But it does mean that he should be his 
spokesman, when he needs a spokesman. 

It would have been destructive of public 
confidence in the system, to have sought to 
accomplish such a change while there was 
vigorous difference of opinion about fiscal 
and debt management policies between the 
Board, the President and/or the Legislature. 

Today, for the first time in 10 years, we 
have substantial agreement between the 
Board, the President, the Treasury and the 
Legislature. 

I suggest this is the time for Congress 
to amend the Federal Reserve Act accord- 
ingly. 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


It is my hope that this Congress will con- 
sider and enact a bill to reconstitute the 
Board of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

Without casting any reflection upon our 
good friend, Ray Gidney, the incumbent 
Comptroller, for whom I have the highest 
respect and regard, it is my firm conviction 
that no chartering and supervising authority 
should be a part of an insuring agency. The 
two functions are separate and distinct, and 
should be kept so. 

A more basic objection is the double bur- 
den placed on the State banks, savings and 
commercial, that the national banks are free 
from under existing law. If we believe ina 
dual banking system, then we must make it 
work. Such a system can succeed only if 
there is true duality. I am sure that the 
national banks would rise up in arms against 
any proposal to amend the National Bank- 
ing Act to provide that they must submit to 
the additional examinations, supervision and 
authority of the banking supervisors of the 
States in which they operate. Yet that is 
precisely what happens when the national 
banking supervisory authority serves as a 
member of the FDIC Board. 

My bill seeks to eliminate the Comptroller 
of the Currency from that Board. I want to 
emphasize it is not directed against Mr. Gid- 
ney. It does not and cannot affect his term 
of office. It will apply, if enacted, only to his 
successors. 
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An alternative proposal that has been 
offered and will be considered by the Con- 
gress is that the Board be increased from 
three to five, with a provision that the sav- 
ings banks and the commercial banks each 
be represented on that Board. The objection 
to that proposal—and there is some merit 
to it—is that a board of five is too cumber- 
some. 

What I would like to see accomplished is 
the enactment of a bill which would combine 
FDIC and the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation into one agency, with 
each of the segments of the banking indus- 
try represented on the new Board. 

The objection that immediately appears is 
that there are many differences between the 
two funds as to assets, as to premiums paid, 
as to liability, both type and amount, and 
as to the basic difference of operation of the 
institutions whose accounts are insured. 

To my mind, these are not differences in 
principle, but rather differences in technique 
of operation. All of this can be satisfactorily 
covered so as to assure maximum protection 
to all concerned—and I now include stock- 
holders, shareholders, depositors, and the 
general public—in their individual capacity 
as well as in their aggregate capacity as the 
US. Government. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


As most of you know, for many years I 
have been introducing bills to extend the 
dual banking system to mutual savings 
banks. We have a dual system as to com- 
mercial banks. We have a dual system as to 
savings and loan associations, and we have a 
dual system as to credit unions. We even 
have a dual system as to regulation of the 
sale of stocks to the general public. 

There is no sound reason why we should 
not have a dual system as to savings hanks. 
If we read the legislative history of the 
various enactments on these subjects, we 
find in every instance the same objections 
were raised against the enactment of the 
Federal legislation, that are now being urged 
against this proposed legislation. 

The trouble with most objectors is that 
they overlook the fact that when the law 
established a quasi-monopoly in the bank- 
ing industry, it was done not for the purpose 
of throttling competition, but for the sole 
purpose of safeguarding, first the money of 
the public, and second the money of the 
stockholders. A sound banking system is 
more than vested with the public interest, 
it is identical therewith. 

Those who oppose this bill by saying that 
it will weaken the State banking system, and 
that those States which have no mutual 
savings banks can enact legislation to estab- 
lish them if they so desire, are begging the 
question. The dual banking system is either 
good principle or bad. If it is bad, then 
those who are objecting to this bill because 
it weakens the State systems, or will create 
undue or unfair competition to the State 
systems, should forthrightly launch a move- 
ment to eliminate the dual system. If the 
dual system is good in any area of bank- 
ing, it is good in. every area, and should be 
uniform throughout the country. 

Other objections raised to the bill go not 
to the principle, but to the details thereof. 
To those who oppose this bill because they 
don’t like one or more of its provisions, or 
think that those provisions should be im- 
proved, or that the author has overlooked 
some internal operational or management 
problems, I suggest to them that they 
quickly come forth with suggestions for the 
improvement of the Dill. 

Last year my bill had bipartisan sponsor- 
ship in the Senate as well as in the House. 
It will have such sponsorship again this year. 
I am now working on a new draft of the 
bill which I hope will be an improvement 
on prior drafts. After that bill is intro- 
duced, I am certain that we will proceed 
to hearings, and I hope bring out a good 
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bill. This bill will not be defeated because 
some people think some of its provisions 
are bad, and it will be easier to eliminate 
those bad provisions and make corrections 
before the bill is enacted rather than after. 
I can assure you that if the principle of 
this bill is good; as I believe it is, a bill will 
be enacted. 
TAXATION 


The strongest objection urged against the 
bill is that the bill will enlarge and expand 
practically tax free mutual institutions, 
whereas the American Bankers Association 
has gone on record for eliminating such tax 
free advantages. The answer to that objec- 
tion is the same answer I have been giving 
over the years to the ABA on that subject, 
and to all who have voiced their opinions 
to me with regard thereto. 

The proponents of this tax legislation are 
barking up the wrong tree. The complaint 
is based primarily upon an alleged inequity. 
Assuming that the inequity exists, I do not 
intend to compound the inequity. I sug- 
gest that we eliminate it. There are two 
ways to accomplish that. Assuming that 
there is a different tax base for commercial 
banks than there is for mutual banks and 
associations, then if the commercial banks 
can make out a case, it should be to equalize 
the base. The only inequality that any com- 
mercial banker has thus far pointed out to 
me is that the amount of reserves a com- 
mercial bank may charge off before com- 
puting its tax liability, is less than that per- 
mitted to the mutuals. The simple way to 
remove that inequality is to permit the com- 
mercial bankers the larger reserve deduction 
if they are entitled to it. Mutual institu- 
tions, like every other individual or group 
of taxpayers will never be heard to complain 
about the reduction of taxes, if it is done 
fairly and without discrimination. 

But the tax inequality or inequity that is 
basic in the financial systems of our coun- 
try is precisely the same throughout our 
economy. Except in wartime, or dire emer- 
gency, there is no excuse for taxing earn- 
ings twice. Except under such circum- 
stances, there is no excuse for a so-called 
surplus, or excess-profits tax. When an in- 
dividual puts his money to work, he files a 
return and pays a tax on his earnings. 
When he puts his money to work through 
the instrumentality of a partnership or a 
joint venture, or a trust, he may file two 
returns, but he pays only one tax. 

When he puts his money to work through 
a cooperative organization or a mutual insti- 
tution, he again very properly is called upon 
to pay only one tax. The one place in our 
tax system where that does not apply, is 
when an individual or corporation invests 
money by the acquisition of corporate stock. 

Only under those circumstances do we 
find the profits being taxed twice, first when 
they are earned by the corporation, and then 
when they are received by the owner of the 
corporation, that is the stockholder. Worse 
yet, if the corporation doesn’t pay out its net 
earnings as required by law, a severe pen- 
alty is imposed and taken out of the earn- 
ings that were left after payment of taxes. 

When the Congress granted a small tax 
deduction for a percentage of dividends, I 
hoped we were making a real start toward 
the eventual repeal of all taxes on dividends. 

The project of the ABA and of all persons 
who are interested in corporate enterprises, 
both public and private, should be to fight 
the effort to repeal that dividend exemption. 
They should unify their forces in support of 
extending the exemption, until we see the 
eventual complete repeal of the dividend tax. 
What I have just said applies with equal 
force to those misguided souls who each year 
write me and urge the enactment of a tax 
upon cooperatives. 

I have carefully analyzed the arguments 
pro and con advanced on this subject by the 
financial institutions. I am convinced that 
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the inequities that the commercial bankers 
attempt to establish, add up to a strawman, 
which is blown away by the first slight breeze. 
If there should be a tax on the mutuals 
before they pay the net earnings to their 
shareholders and depositors, then the inter- 
est which commercial bankers pay on their 
thrift and time accounts should not be a 
deductible expense before arriving at the tax- 
able income of the commercials. The fact of 
the matter is that the total amount of inter- 
est and dividends paid to savers and stock- 
holders of commercials, is far less than the 
total amount paid as interest and dividends 
to depositors and shareholders in the mu- 
tuals. If the commercials are serious in 
their contention for equality—let’s go all the 
way. Let’s impose upon them the same re- 
quirements we impose upon the mutuals by 
requiring that time and savings accounts in 
the commercials may be invested only in the 
same investments permitted to the mutuals 
and let’s require that for those funds the 
commercials must carry the same high re- 
serves as are required of the mutuals. If 
this demand by the commercials for equity 
continues much longer, it would not surprise 
me to see the mutuals come forward and say 
that they too can render every service that 
a commercial bank can render, and seek the 
authority to do it. Let us not overlook the 
inequality that exists, that requires the mu- 
tuals to pay for the use of almost every dollar 
with which they operate (at least 93 percent 
thereof), while the commercials are per- 
mitted to use 70 percent of their resources 
(that is their demand deposits) free of cost. 

My final word to you is that there is no 
need for businessmen, whether bankers or 
industrialists, small or big, to fight each 
other. They should stand together fighting 
to eliminate unfair and discriminatory prac- 
tices in business and in government. 





Capital Budget Makes Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
delivered by Senator Vance HarTKE be- 
fore the National Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association at its annual meeting 
in Dallas, Tex., on February 16, 1961, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CaPprTratu. BupGET MAKES COMMONSENSE 


You will excuse the play on words if I say 
at the outset that I come to Dallas to ad- 
dress this meeting from a city that is elec- 
tric with excitement. Such has been the ad- 
vent of the new Kennedy administration. 
These are, indeed, busy days in Washington 
for all of us. 

A new mood appears to have taken hold of 
the city and the people in it. I hope these 
remarks are not misunderstood. I have the 
highest respect for President Eisenhower 
personally and I feel that America owes him 
a great debt for his long years of service. He 
is respected throughout the world. He is 
admired in this country for his sincerity, de- 
votion, and honesty. 

But now is a time to look ahead, glancing 
behind at only to learn from the 
past as it affects the future. 

The differences in views of the same situa- 
tion are seen most graphically in the two 
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state of the Union addresses. The outgoing 
President saw few problems. The incoming 
President saw many. 

To many people in this country, a man 
who sees problems realistically is a “prophet 
of gloom and doom.” It seems to me thata 
person can look realistically without rose- 
colored glasses and not be a pessimist. 

I think of this as I would the doctor exam- 
ining a patient. He cannot say: “Your 
symptoms seem to indicate cancer, but I do 
not want you to have cancer so I will treat 
you for a sore throat.”” Also the doctor can- 
not say: “Your symptoms indicate a sore 
throat, but you can have cancer so we had 
better operate.” 

It appears to me that too many symptoms 
of an unhealthy economy have been glossed 
over by the outgoing President. I do not 
need to call to the attention of this audi- 
ence the fact that farm income as a whole 
has dropped 25 percent in the last 8 years. 
Employment today off the farm is in an 
even more dangerous position. 

Now, I know it is possible to point to 
growth figures and say that all is well. 

But all is not well. 

The growth of this Nation’s economy has 
not kept pace with inflation and the growth 
in population. In other words, inflation and 
more people should have forced us to grow 
faster than we have. The misery and hope- 
lessness of unemployment is more wide- 
spread than ever since the great depression 
of the 1930's. 

The warning for this state of affairs came 
in the persistent recession on America’s 
farms. These conditions always foretell 
hard times in the cities. And unemployed 
workers cannot buy the abundance of Amer- 
ica’s farms or the abundance of her fac- 
tories. 

There is nothing so expensive in America 
as a man who does not produce. He adds 
nothing. Yet, he must be supported. 

Recession is expensive. It is most expen- 
sive in the personal misery it causes. It 
is also expensive in the failure to produce 
what needs to be produced. 

In 1958, this Nation ran up the largest 
deficit in history—$12 billion or $12,000 mil- 
lion. Was it because of some wild spending 
program? No, indeed. 

We did not spend more that year; we 
earned less. 

The recession produced less taxes than had 
been anticipated. It is that simple. 

The threat of another recession such as 
that of 1958 faces us again today. But it 
is only one challenge faced by this Nation 
in 1961. Some are new; some are old. 

There is a threat from Red China as well 
as Soviet Russia. Within 90 miles of our 
FPlorida shore lies another Communist 
threat—Cuba. In Laos, a SEATO ally fights 
for existence. 

We find ourselves surpassed in many fields 
of science and technology. Yet one-third 
of our brightest youngsters cannot afford 
college. 

Our farms produce such abundance that 
the abundance itself is regarded by some 
as a curse rather than a blessing. Yet mil- 
lions in the world are starving and thou- 
sands of our own people in America subsist 
on meager handouts of food from relief 
offices in their communities. 

Without knocking the old administration, 
we can look forward to new drive, new 
energy, and new ideas for the new decade, 
the new challenges, the new frontier. 

If we set out to solve our problems, to 
make this a stronger and more prosperous 
nation, a safer and more peaceful world, we 
can meet the challenges and the problems 
of the new frontier of the 1960’s. We can 
meet the challenge to the minds of men. 

I think that the nation which unlocked 
the secrets of atomic energy can find the 
answers to heart disease and cancer. I think 
that the nation that has produced the 
world’s highest standard of living can con- 
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ti.uc to do so. I think that the greatest sys- 
tem of public education in the world can 
provide the education for the minds of all 
its youngsters. I think the nation that has 
telephones and cars and refrigerators and 
television sets for nearly all its citizens can 
produce what is needed for the space age. 
I think that a country that can produce more 
food than it needs can lead the way in find- 
ing new uses for abundance and lead the way 
toward ending starvation in this country 
and in the world. 

It will take daring. But it also took dar- 
ing to open up America’s West. It will take 
the best that America has. 

But an America that is being led to 
greatness will once more rise to greatness. 

When America once more puts its in- 
dustrial production to work producing, when 
farm produce goes into use instead of into 
storage bins, when skilled workers go back 
to work, when our brainpower is harnessed 
both for shinier cars and for weapons and 
space ships, America will have met the chal- 
lenge of the new frontier of the sixties. We 
will not have to worry about a challenge 
from Moscow or Peking or Havana. 

When America does her best, she has no 
challengers, She will show the way to world 
peace and prosperity. 

I know that all Americans know this. I 
hope all Americans will join with me in 
the prayer that the ideas, the drive, the 
brains of those who have begun the job 
of building a new America for the new fron- 
tier will be successful. 

Our fear, if any, today is not of commu- 
nism. Our choice of our system of govern- 
ment was because we believed in freedom. 

The aim of our representative democracy 
is not to destroy communism. Our aim is 
a@ full life in dignity and freedom and with 
individual initiative a valuable part in the 
operation of the whole. 

Communism flourishes in a society where 
despair and hunger have become dominat- 
ing forces. 

A democratic form of government is 
basically one of a free society. There are 
no limits to a free society or of the people 
within it. 

The REA is one of the Nation’s greatest 
examples of people working together in 
freedom, with governmental help in a form 
of cooperative private enterprise. It is a 
great example of freedom, and benefit for 
people. 

I do not need to tell you of how and why 
REA was started and of what it has accom- 
plished. I do not need to tell you of the 
financial returns it has given the Federal 
Government. 

Several cooperatives have paid out their 
loans; many are paying ahead. 

The loans that were granted for rural elec- 
trification and which are being made are, in 
fact, investments in America’s future. They 
have not alone lighted farms and small com- 
munities, they have produced markets for 
milking machines, washing machines, re- 
frigerators, and hundreds of other elec- 
trical appliances. They have built a better 
America. 

There are other such expenditures of the 
Federal Government which are literally paid 
back with interest in cold cash. And there 
are many others from which the benefits are 
paid back in other ways than incash. There 
are conservation, reclamation, flood control, 
and development programs. There are loans 
to communities for waterlines and sewers, 
for schools, for college dormitories, and 
dozens of other things. 

To consider these capital outlays, these 
investments, as expenses of government is a 
distortion. No private business does so. It 
would be as though a private power utility 
built a generating plant and carried the full 
value on its books as an expense all at one 
time. Instead, such companies amortize 
these capital investments over long periods. 
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It is much more sensible for the Federal 
Government to do likewise. 

There have been over recent years several 
proposals for separating this kind of expense 
or outlay of funds. Generally, these plans 
provide for an operating budget—one in 
which all of the ordinary expenses of gov- 
ernment are spelled out. In addition to 
this, the bills provide for a separate report 
on outlay for long-term projects which are 
investments in the country’s future. This 
section, in turn, is broken down to show 
those capital expenditures which will be paid 
back. In this category belong REA loans. 

Capital budgeting of this nature would 
reflect a true picture of expenses and invest- 
ments. It would lead to a more intelligent 
understanding of what the Government is 
doing in the field of investments in Amer- 
ica’s future. It would show taxpayers what 
of their money is going for current operat- 
ing expenses and what to capital expendi- 
tures. 

This budgetary plan is endorsed by the 
platform of the 1960 Democratic National 
Convention. While this does not assure its 

assage, I am sure that the chances for this 
kind of legislation in the near future is good. 

I think that this type of law will help 
create better understanding and greater ac- 
ceptance of what we are trying to do in this 
field of investment in powerlines and dams 
and community improvement loans. 

As we make our system work better, we 
shall no longer find those among us worried 
over whether we are being approached or 
overtaken by potential enemies. Our own 
successes will be enough to sustain us. As 
I said earlier, our aim is not to destroy 
communism or to best communism. 

Our aim is a full life for all in freedom 
and dignity. When this system is working at 
its best, it need not aim to destroy any 
other. It need not worry about destruction 
at the hands of any other. Freedom will 
excel becaus freedom provides the environ- 
ment which can bring out the best in men. 





First Showing of American Men’s 
Fashions in Rome 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
interesting to note that under our new 
national leadership American initiative 
and imagination in private enterprise is 
once again coming to the fore. People 
in every economic activity of the Nation 
are coming up with new ideas and sug- 
gestions, some of which are beginning to 
take root to the benefit of the entire 
country. 

One of the major problems facing the 
new administration—a problem which 
has received much attention in the press 
and has aroused considerable discussion 
in Government and business circles—is 
the problem how to stabilize the flow of 
dollars from this country, and yet main- 
tain a more equitable balance of trade. 
The Kennedy administration now has 
under advisement various plans to deal 
with this important matter in our eco- 
nomic life, which at times has taken on 
threatening and critical proportions. 

As has frequently occurred in the past, 
in times of peace and in war, American 
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business ingenuity has come forward 
with worthwhile proposals and ideas in 
the effort to obtain a solution of critical 
problems of the period. This time it is 
no different. Our problems of the pres- 
ent day are being tackled with new ideas 
and renewed vigor. 

Let me cite one such example which 
has come to my attention. On May 13 
of this year an interesting event will take 
place in Rome, Italy, which has much 
significance for us. For the first time 
in the history of the men’s clothing in- 
dustry, an American men’s clothing 
manufacturer will present in Rome a 
collection of men’s fashions before an 
audience of European businessmen, gov- 
ernment officials, social leaders, and 
others. 

Aware of the urgent need to increase 
American exports and the sale of U.S. 
products abroad, Petrocelli Clothes, Inc., 
of New York, a leading manufacturer of 
men’s clothing, will display a collection 
of such clothing at the Grand Hotel, in 
Rome. It is hoped that this showing will 
create and stimulate a new trend in the 
men’s clothing industry. 

In the past decade, the fashionable 
look for men had gone abroad to Italy 
and to England for its design stimuli. 
Thus, we had the Italian look, the con- 
tinental look, and more recently the 
English look, which have all had their 
influence on the styling of men’s clothing 
in America. To these fashion forces, 
the American men’s clothing industry 
has added the know-how of mass produc- 
tion. Until now, however, this was done 
solely for the American male and the 
American market. 

In order to meet the need for increas- 
ing American know-how and business 
throughout the world, Petrocelli Clothes 
has decided to reverse the trend and has 
accepted the invitation of leading Italian 
business firms to present the interna- 
tional merger collection of American 
fashions for men. These fashions will 
now be shown in Italy on May 13. 

This common experience of interest in 
fashion can be a productive force— 


Say Mr. Sam Eisenberg and Mr. Tony 
Petrocelli, executives of the firm— 
by showing European retailers and manu- 
facturers how American manufacturers have 
learned to coordinate Italy’s fashion infiu- 
ence with the know-how of American pro- 
ductive techniques, in order to make avail- 
able clothes of high quality at a price below 
the cost of custom tailoring. We have here 
an international merging of ideas which 
should bring America’s famous garment cen- 
ter, with its highly skilled craftsmen, de- 
signers, and business executives, closer to 
their European counterparts. 


The American and European press 
have shown great interest in this inter- 
national event. 

One important phase of this event 
should not be overlooked. As an added 
gesture of friendship between our two 
nations, the receipts of the fashion pres- 
entation in Rome will be donated to a 
very worthy charitable cause; namely, 
to Monsignor Carroll-Abbing for his 
work in the world-renowned Boys Town 
of Italy. Thus, we have here a fine 
example of combined business and char- 
itable efforts which in itself is a heart- 
warming relationship. 
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It is to be hoped that this leadership 
in international business relations will 
stimulate other American business firms 
and executives, even in areas until now 
devoted almost exclusively to the Amer- 
ican market, to broaden their interests 
and create new ideas. It should serve 
to increase business throughout the 
world, as well as create a level of inter- 
change of ideas, methods, and techniques 
which will undoubtedly prove to be bene- 
ficial for all concerned. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3, 1961, a tribute was paid to 
Bulgarian Liberation Day. At this time 
I was inadvertently prevented from par- 
ticipating. But in view of the impor- 
tance of this commemoration I would 
like to include in this Recorp my state- 
ment on this subject. 

For the past 83 years March 3 has 
been commemorated by the the entire 
Bulgarian people, irrespective of political 
persuasion, as the Bulgarian Liberation 
Day. The Act of San Stefano, signed 
on this day by the imperial Russian 
Government and the Ottoman Empire, 
restored the independent Bulgarian State 
and ended a 500-year foreign oppression 
of the Bulgarian people. 

The liberation of Bulgaria followed a 
long self-sacrificing struggle for free- 
dom led by such gallant patriots as 
George Rakovski, Vasil Levski, and 
Christo Botev, and was immediately pre- 
ceded by a national uprising which won 
the sympathy of the world and the in- 
dignation of all humanity, led by Wil- 
liam Gladston, against the outrageous 
atrocities committed by the much 
stronger oppressors. Yet this uprising 
made European intervention unavoid- 
able and Bulgaria was liberated. 

In their long history the Bulgarians 
have made a humble but important con- 
tribution to European civilization and 
have withstood their right to independ- 
ence and freedom against powerful em- 
pires and foreign cultural influences. 
The Byzantine Empire, with illustrious 
culture and military might, failed to 
subdue and assimilate the Bulgarian 
nation. The Ottoman Empire crumbled 
after a five-century rule in the Balkans, 
but the Bulgarian people _ survived. 
March 3 opened the way for the Bul- 
garian people to join again the com- 
munity of European nations. 

The first Bulgarian Empire, which 
lasted from 861 to 1018 A.D., became the 
cradle of the Slavic civilization. It was 
here that the work of the apostles of the 
Slavs, Sts. Cyril and Methodius, the first 
Slavic alphabet, found a fertile soil and 
developed into a powerful literary tra- 
dition continuing up to this day in Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria, Ukraine, Serbia and Bye- 
lorussia. This literary tradition began 
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in Bulgaria in the ninth century, was 
originally based on the Old-Bulgarian 
language, and subsequently spread 
throughout the eastern Slavic world to 
form the basis of the national cultures 
of the Slavic nations. 

It was in Bulgaria that the ancient 
Christian civilization, represented by 
Byzantium, was converted into a Slavic- 
Byzantine civilization, a kind of cul- 
tural revolution which reflected the spirit 
of freedom and independence manifested 
many a time by the Bulgarians. 

The Bulgarian exiles abroad, loyal to 
the national tradition of freedom and 
independence, joined in various groups 
to support the struggle of the Bulgarian 
people for freedom from communism and 
independence from Soviet domination. 
The Bulgarian National Front of Amer- 
ica, representing the patriotic younger 
generations in Bulgarian politics, is on 
the forefront of this struggle. 

In 1954 the Bulgarian National Front 
of America organized the first solemn 
celebration of the Bulgarian Liberation 
Day in New York. Ever since this day 
became the national holiday of Ameri- 
can Bulgarians and an uninterrupted 
tradition in commemoration of those 
who have given their lives for the liber- 
ation of Bulgaria from Ottoman subju- 
gation, those who have fallen in the 
struggle against Communist oppression 
and in salutation to those who continue 
their struggle for freedom in Bulgaria. 





Commercial Fisheries Rehabilitation and 


Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
today I introduced a bill designed to 
assist in the rehabilitation and develop- 
ment of the commercial fisheries of the 
United States. Properly managed and 
utilized our commercial fisheries consti- 
tute a self-perpetuating resource which 
may be cultivated and harvested on the 
perpetual yield principle. Only re- 
search plus rehabilitation and develop- 
ment projects can make possible large 
yields enabling maximum utilization by 
us and our children and our children’s 
children. 

With regard to my own State of Alas- 
ka, the situation is extremely serious be- 
cause of the depletion of Alaska’s once 
great salmon runs, now depleted to al- 
most the vanishing point because of in- 
dustry exploitation and Federal mis- 
management during the years when 
Alaska was a Territory. Now that the 
State of Alaska has assumed jurisdiction 
and abolished the fishtraps, underwater 
corrals, fishing is being intensely re- 
stricted to allow adequate escapement 
of the salmon to the spawning grounds 
and thus sow the seeds for large runs in 
the future. However, I have considered 
in my bill the situation as pertains to all 
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the commercial fisheries in all of the 
States to formulate a widespread and 
consistent effort toward proper conser- 
vation and utilization in the entire field 
of fisheries. 

Using Alaska as an example, a brief 
historical statement of background will 
illuminate the overall problem: 

The history of fishing for salmon in 
Alaska on a commercial basis goes all 
the way back to 1878 when the first 
canneries were established. By 1928 
Alaska had become the world’s principal 
salmon producer and the Territory’s 
largest single source of revenue. The 
salmon pack increased from about 2 mil- 
lion cases in 1905 to over 6 million cases 
in 1928 and then to over & million cases 
in 1936. However, these mounting re- 
turns were obtained by increasing the 
use of fishtraps which eventually pre- 
vented enough escapement to the salmon 
spawning grounds. Warnings were 
given, but under Federal management 
by an absentee bureau no attention was 
paid. The runs began to decline. By 
1941 the pack dropped to 6,996,503 cases. 
The continuing decline brought the 
Alaska salmon pack to the low ebb of 
1,600,000 cases in 1959. 

Through these years Alaskans fought 
vigorously for abolition of the traps, 
which, combined with seine boat activi- 
ties and the use of other floating gear, 
constituted serious overfishing and de- 
pletion. Incidentally, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and British Columbia, managing 
their own fisheries, abolished such traps 
in the 1930's. Alaska, as a Territory, 
however, lacked the political strength to 
prevail upon the successive Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies to abolish the traps, 
which was accomplished only upon the 
advent of statehood. Accordingly, when 
Alaska took over the fisheries and abol- 
ished the traps on January 1, 1960, it 
inherited the wreckage of canned salmon 
industry avarice and mismanagement 
by absentee bureaus. 

Because of the serious situation in 
Alaska, the Alaskan congressional dele- 
gation is taking a leading role in this 
matter. Analysis to date indicates that 
the most feasible approach would be leg- 
islation to amend the Kennedy-Salton- 
stall Act under which the Secretary of 
the Interior presently administers a fund 
made available each year for fisheries re- 
search. In addition to Federal Bureau of 
Fisheries research, the Secretary now al- 
lots money to State fisheries departments 
and other qualified institutions on a con- 
tract basis, for technological, biological, 
and related research programs. The 
money put in said fund each year has 
been an amount equivalent to 30 percent 
of the gross receipts from duties collected 
under the customs laws on imports of 
fishery products during the preceding 
year. Based on 1960 figures, the amount 
in the Kennedy-Saltonstall fund for 
1961, already budgeted, will be $5,321,000. 

My bill just introduced would create 
another fund, also composed of an 
amount equivalent to 30 percent of the 
gross receipts derived from duties im- 
posed on imports of fishery products, 
which would also be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Instead of al- 
locating moneys in this second fund un- 
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der contract arrangements, however, as 
is done with the existing fund, the Sec- 
retary would apportion the money to the 
States according to a formula based upon 
the proportion which the value of raw 
fish landed and the value of manufac- 
tured fishery products of each State 
bears to the total of such items attribut- 
able to all the participating States. The 
money so apportioned would be distrib- 
uted only for carrying out projects ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Under this formula, for example, and 
postulating approval of the projects, 
Alaska would get about $600,000 per year 
from the second fund to use under its 
own management for fishery rehabilita- 
tion projects including stream clearance 
and spawning ground development. This 
would be in addition to the above men- 
tioned allotments from the existing fund 
for technological, biological, and related 
research programs. This proposed new 
fund, applying to all States managing 
commercial fisheries, should attract the 
support of Members of Congress from all 
such States, and I would appreciate the 
interest and support of my colleagues. 
This legislation will be introduced by 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, in 
the Senate. 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Over Wisconsin Radio 
Stations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, our coun- 
try, if it is to meet the great challenges 
of the times, needs, I believe, a revival 
of the adventurous, pioneering spirit, 
which has marked the history and prog- 
ress of the United States. 

For centuries the “rocking chair ex- 
perts” at each stage of progress have 
said: “We have arrived. There is little 
left to be done.” 

By contrast, the enterprising spirit of 
current, and past, times, has found the 
heritage of history not a foundation to 
rest upon, but rather, to build upon. 

The 1960's, I believe, offer such special 
challenges in almost all aspects of 
human life and world progress. 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on what, in my judgment, is the need for 
revival of the spirit of pioneerism which 
has marked our history. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

REVIVAL OF “PIONEERING SPIRIT’ To MEET 
CHALLENGES OF SPACE AGE 

Today the Nation is attempting to find 
ways to more effectively resolve its economic 
problems; strengthen our defenses; reach 
further outward into space for new knowl- 
edge and control of the forces and elements 
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of outer space; better meet fundamental 
human needs; withstand—and counter—the 
Communist threat to our survival; and 
create a climate in which social, economic, 
political differences among nations can be 
accommodated, or negotiated; and a greater 
percentage of the world’s resources can be 
channeled into constructive—not destruc- 
tive—programs. 

Today, the world is spending about $14 
million an hour on arms and armies. The 
United States alone spends about $46 bil- 
lion a year on missiles, manpower, tanks, 
guns, ships, military explosives, and mili- 
tary aid to allies. This amounts to about 
92 percent of our gross national product 
and requires a great concentration of re- 
sources and manpower. If we, and the 
world, could pool this great effort for peace- 
ful purposes, living standards for all peo- 
ple—particularly the less fortunate—could 
be increased substantially. 

We recognize, of course, that the Com- 
munists, relentlessly, are attempting to gain 
control of the world. Consequently, we 
have no choice except to maintain deterrent 
power to thwart their goals. Until the 
Communist threat to freedom is defeated— 
or at least neutralized—it will be necessary 
to keep up the essential, though costly, de- 
fenses. Despite this burden, however, we 
can—and must—work creatively and con- 
fidently toward solution of the many prob- 
lems that face us and the world in many 
areas. 

Realistically, there are a great many fron- 
tiers confronting humanity. To adventur- 
ously explore them, we need a revival of the 
pioneering spirit. This is true, not just in 
space, but also in farming, industry, busi- 
ness, human welfare, and other fields of 
human endeavor. 

To a large degree, progress is limited— 
or extended—by man’s vision, imagination, 
adventurous spirit, and willingness to work 
to transform dreams into reality. 

Truc. we live in fast-changing, complex— 
and sometimes perplexing—times. How- 
ever, change is a law of life. Progress— 
based on the right kind of change—offers 
the great hope of humanity for attaining 
maximum physical, intellectual and spirit- 
ual maturity and progress. 

With each generation, there are new dawns 
of understanding of the fundamental forces 
and values of the God-created universe. 
The great challenge is for man to learn to 
harness these forces to serve humanity. 

In these challenging, though troublesome 
times, then, we must not lose heart. Rather, 
we—by optimism and confidence, well justi- 
fied through experience—must revitalize the 
spirit of pioneerism. In this lies the great 
hope of humanity: for success in solving 
its problems; for avoiding a world-annihilat- 
ing war; and for the creation of a world in 
which the natural and human resources can 
bloom and bear fruit for better living of all 
people. 

WILEY AT WORK 

Now, what has your senior Senator been 
up to since he last reported to you? 

As a member of the Judiciary, Foreign 
Relations, and Space Committees—and sev- 
eral subcommittees—I have been working 
with my colleagues on a variety of legisla- 
tion, including: Strengthening our judicial 
system by the appointment of more judges 
to serve the overworked courts; consideration 
of nominees for important posts in the ex- 
ecutive branch; consideration of treaties 
affecting the interests of the country at 
home and abroad; speeding up our space 
exploration program; and a variety of other 
challenges confronting the country. 

I have also made recommendations in the 
following fields: 

1. Establishment of a Commis- 
sion. The purpose would be to (a) better 
determine manpower requirements for de- 
fense in the space age; and (b) to create 
& more efficient reservoir of experts, tech- 
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nicians, planners, leaders, and others es- 
sential to domestic life and progress for our 
country; 

2. Legislation to provide stiffer penalties 
for violations of Federal laws on the distri- 
bution of obscene literature. 

3. Urged a special study on nonvoting in 
the United States. In the 1960 election, 
about 35 million of our 104 million eligible 
voters did not—for one reason or another— 
exercise their voices at the polls. 

4. Proposed a proclamation for a National 
Invest-in-America Week. The purpose would 
be to encourage more folks—whenever they 
can—to invest savings in our free-enterprise 
system. Currently, about 13 million Ameri- 
cans are shareowners in public corporations. 
Encouraging more people to invest would 
not only spur economic progress for the 
country, but would enable us to more effec- 
tively deal with our current economic prob- 
lems. 

5. Cosponsored legislation in the interest 
of the Menominee Indians. The purpose 
would be to equitably terminate Federal con- 
trol; and better enable the tribe to hold 
responsibilities within our 72d county, 
created to accommodate the tribe’s integra- 
tion into the social, economic, political sys- 
tem of the State. 

6. And urged action by the Departments 
of Labor, Agriculture, Commerce, and other 
Federal agencies, to help meet the serious 
economic problems of unemployment in 
hard-hit communities in northern Wiscon- 
sin and other areas of the State. 


INTERNATIONAL 


In a shrinking world, we are no longer 
isolated. Rather, peace or war may depend— 
in many cases—upon solution to crises in 
the far corners of the earth. 

Now let's quickly scan the global horizons. 
In Africa, an explosive area of the world, 
conflicting internal interests in the Congo 
and other newly emerging countries are diffi- 
cult to reconcile. Too, Mr. Khrushchev is 
doing everything possible to “brew up” trou- 
ble. The Reds’ objective, of course, is to use 
the Congo as a steppingstone for taking over 
all of Africa. The non-Communist world 
must stop him. Looking ahead, we can ex- 
pect Mr. K. and his troublemaking cohorts, 
as in the past, to continue to try to utilize 
the Congo or any other critical situation to 
promote the cause of communism—not peace. 
While we can expect that the Reds, if sane, 
will stop “short of total war,” they are likely 
to push each crisis to the brink. 

Turning to the economic picture, we are 
attempting to negotiate with West Germany 
and other Western European countries, as 
well as inaugurate domestic measures, to halt 
the outfiow of gold; although the situation 
is complex, I believe we are making progress, 
and that we will be able to find a workable 
formula for correcting the imbalance of pay- 
ments. 

On March 7 also the General Assembly of 
the United Nations will reconvene. As of 
now, it appears that Mr. Khrushchev will not 
attend the session, although the Red leader 
is always unpredictable. We can expect, of 
course, that the Soviet delegation will make 
further attempts to control, neutralize, or 
destroy the United Nations. Why? Because 
experience has proven, time after time, that 
the U.N. acts as a bulwark against Soviet 
expansion. Global membership in the in- 
ternational agency brings world opinion to 
bear when the Communists attempt to fla- 
grantly engage in interference in the affairs 
of other countries. In these times, when 
the balance of world power is being deter- 
mined, even the hard-shelled Communists 
must consider, if not always heed, the will 
of other nations. 

On the home front, Congress and Presi- 
dent Kennedy are considering a number of 
pump-priming measures to give new eco- 
nomic life to the economy. As necessary, 
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Uncle Sam needs to take action to help spur 
business and industrial activities, to create 
more jobs, and generally to improve our eco- 
nomic outlook. I am not one, however, who 
believes that Uncle Sam must do the whole 
job. On the contrary, I believe we are over- 
looking our greatest potential for economic 
progress if we ignore or attempt to usurp the 
responsibility of States and local commu- 
nities to act effectively in promoting eco- 
nomic progress. Across the country we find 
that problems differ widely. Consequently, 
we need programs tailored to each specific 
situation. This requires constructive, crea- 
tive efforts, not simply by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but also by States and local com- 
munities. 





Remarks of Hon. John P. Sayler on Im- 
poration of Residual Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
comprehend the necessity of the order 
of Hon. Stewart Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior, in increasing the import quota 
on residual fuel oil from 530,000 to 
630,000 barrels per day for the quarter 
ending March 31 and I have registered 
my strong protest thereto. 

Oil importers have long made it a 
practice to exhaust their quota long be- 
fore June 30 and then with anguished 
cries that critical users of residual oii 
are without fuel, attempt to use this as 
a basis of warranting an upward adjust- 
ment in the residual allotment for the 
period. 

When residual supplies pile up in 
overseas refiners, the oil giants turn to 
the industrial market of the American 
eastern. seaboard where utilities are 
large consumers of fuel. 

Under the price-depressing effects of 
an oversupply of oil and with stocks of 
residual oil mounting rapidly, the dis- 
posal of residual oil becomes more im- 
portant than the revenue it yields. 
Under these circumstances, prices are 
slashed ruthlessly to undersell coal to 
the utilities which can switch their 
boilers from fuel to fuel. 

The mandatory control program on 
residual oil was adopted in order to give 
the coal producers, the consumers and 
the miners some basis with which te 
plan their operations. ‘There must be 
some consistency in order to regulate 
production. The coai producers cannot 
operate blindly with the prospect of op- 
erating their mines full time for one 
quarter and suddenly because of an in- 
crease in import of oil, find that they will 
operate on a 2-day week schedule for the 
next quarter. 

At recent open hearings conducted by 
the Secretary of the Interior, I was most 
impressed with the outstanding pres- 
entation of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. JonHn P. Savior, and I ask 
consent to include among my remarks 
his most cogent statement in opposition 
to any further increase in the amount 
of residual fuel oil allowed to come inte 
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this country and respectfully refer the 

same to the Members of the House for 

their consideration: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN P. Say- 
LOR, REPUBLICAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, FEBRUARY 20, 
1961 
Mr. Secretary, I appear at this time to 

make a brief statement for two reasons. 

First, I.want to add my voice to those 
who have disagreed with the order you is- 
sued last Friday in permitting an additional 
9 million barrels of residual fuel oil to be 
imported inte the United States during the 
next 6 weeks. 

And, secondly, I want to urge you in the 
strongest terms possible to continue the im- 
port control program on residual oil and to 
take action to cut down the increasing 
amounts which are coming into this coun- 
try, even under controls. 

As for your order of Friday, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I simply cannot understand why you 
acted as you did, when you did, especially 
when you had arranged this hearing. It 
gives one the impression that you make the 
decisions and then in an effort to placate 
the coal industry you allow us to appear 
and testify after the order for more oil has 
been granted. I believe that in all good 
conscience you should have waited for a 
while to see if the alleged shortage of oil 
in New England is as serious as represented. 
The weather has been unusually cold, but 
would not unseasonably warm weather in 
the coming weeks make the additional al- 
lotment unnecessary? If the weather turns 
warm it will then be too late to do anything 
about the 9 million barrels of oil. 

This latest increase is just one more bit 
of evidence to the effect that oil importers 
have found a way to get around the quotas. 
They constantly cry shortages of supplies, 
create a false sense of emergency on the part 
of a lot of well-meaning persons who bring 
pressure to bear at the highest level to 
force an increase in imports. 

This has become standard operating pro- 
cedure on the part of the oil importers. I 
hope you will constantly keep this in mind 
when you are being importuned by their 
pleas. 

As for the import control program itself, 
Mr. Secretary, to me it would be unthink- 
able for you to recommend its removal. 
That would mean complete and utter chaos 
for the coal industry. Some people might 
think the coal industry is expendable— 
they have certainly indicated they feel so 
by permitting other fuel to enjoy consist- 
ent competitive advantages. But I contend 
that the coal industry is absolutely essen- 
tial to this Nation’s peacetime economy and 
to the Nation’s security in time of emer- 
gency. 

Believe me, Mr. Secretary, there is a limit 
to what the coal industry can bear and con- 
tinue to operate. If we had to contend only 
with residual oil the situation would be 
serious enough. But in addition, we find 
the growing practice in the natural gas in- 
dustry of dumping gas for boiler fuel in in- 
dustrial plants at prices way below that 
paid by householders and oftentimes below 
actual costs to transmission companies. 
Also, because coal is produced so efficiently 
in this country, we find foreign nations have 
erected artificial trade barriers to keep it 
out. 

On every hand, the coal industry is beset 
with serious problems. Residual fuel oil is 
probably the most serious right now because 
it can be sold at any price necessary to un- 
dercut coal. And the oil could be brought 
in in almost unlimited quantities if controls 
should be removed. 

It does not take much imagination to pic- 
ture what would happen along the east 
coast. All the international oil companies, 
holding oil concessions abroad, would use 
the east coast to dump their tremendous 
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production of residual. Coal simply could 
not compete in a price war of this mag- 
nitude. 

There could be only one result—and that 
is the complete elimination of coal from 
this market. 

Is this what New England, which has op- 
posed the import control program so vio- 
lently, really wants? Do large industrial 
consumers of fuel want to be absolutely de- 
pendent upon imported oil as the sole 
source of fuel? 

If that is what they want, they could cer- 
tainly achieve their purpose hy getting im- 
port controls taken off or by wrecking the 
present program through a series of extra 
allocations—such as the added 9 million 
barrels you, Mr. Secretary, approved last 
Friday. 

I urge our New England friends to con- 
sider what will happen when and if resid- 
ual fuel oil ever achieves a monopoly in 
their fuels market. Perhaps they believe 
that given monopoly conditions, the oil 
companies will continue to cut prices and 
make abundant supplies of cheap fuel avail- 
able there. I do not share this faith in the 
oil industry’s dedication to free competitive 
prices in a monopoly market. 

The hope of New England in the future 
lies in a sound, expanding coal industry 
that will be able to maintain low, stable 
prices. But coal cannot maintain this sta- 
bility in supply and price as a protection 
for New England if its markets are being 
constantly eroded by cheap residual fuel oil 
imports. 

The coal industry is the most efficient in 
the Nation. But it is being forced to oper- 
ate at little better than standby levels— 
producing only a little more than 400 million 
tons of coal a year. Employment is down 
to less than 180,000 from a figure just about 
three times larger than just a few years ago. 
Unemployment, economic stagnation, bread- 
lines, hunger and despair—these are the 
heritage of the men who have labored in our 
coal mines and of the coal areas which have 
contributed so much to the Nation’s progress. 

Mr. Secretary, 1 can only say to you that 
the people in my congressional district were 
shocked by your recent order. They took 
heart that relief would be forthcoming if 
Senator Kennedy were elected President. 
He had stated in West Virginia—when he de- 
ployed the plight of the coal industry that 
a part of their problem was directly attribut- 
able to the importation of residual oil. 

My people took increased hope when Mr. 
Kennedy was elected President of these 
United States. Their hopes were further 
raised when President Kennedy said that the 
first order of business of his administration 
would be relief for the distressed areas of 
this country. This promise seemed to be 
borne out with the announcement by the 
President that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was to increase the allocation of surplus 
foods. 

They believed that it would be only a 
matter of weeks until relief was felt at 
home. Their spirits were reassured when 
your fellow Cabinet officer, the Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Goldberg, was dispatched to 
these chronic depressed areas to bring to 
President Kennedy a firsthand account of 
present conditions. 

They were jubilant when Secretary Gold- 
berg reported that conditions were even 
worse than both he and President Kennedy 
had been informed. 

And their feelings were reassured when 
President Kennedy issued the Executive or- 
der that all decisions made by his adminis- 
tration would be made as a team and that 
they would all be consistent. 

In view of the statements made in West 
Virginia last fall, and the recent actions by 
President Kennedy in increasing surplus 
food allotments and surveying the depressed 
areas, I cannot believe that he is in accord 
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with your recent order to increase the 
amount of fuel oil to be imported into the 
United States. 

When your order, increasing the import 
quota was announced, the thoughts of my 
constituents have been—‘Well, it was too 
good to be true—relief is not in sight—our 
plight has not moved our Government in 
Washington.” 

Like the wards of our Government—also 
under your Department—our Indian breth- 
ren in olden days said “White man speak 
with forked tongue.” 

I plead with you, Mr. Secretary, to make 
it clear before this hearing adjourns that 
you have absolutely no intention of remov- 
ing controls—that you will oppose efforts of 
any other Government agency to remove 
them—and that you are going to tighten up 
on imports and make sure they are held to 
reasonable levels. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Federal aid 
to education will occupy the attention 
of committees in both House and Senate 
this week. 

The Senate hopes to begin debate on 
a bill within 30 days, and the House may 
do the same. 

Most of the mail I receive is opposed 
to Federal aid to education. A few let- 
ters, usually from school officials and 
some teachers, support it. Many letters 
state opposition, go on to say that the 
writers believe all schools should receive 
aid if aid is given. 

I have, over the years, been giving the 
issue a great deal of attention, and it 
seems to me that there are several factors 
people should think seriously about be- 
fore they make up their minds. 

One is the amount of money the Presi- 
dent proposes to distribute, and the man- 
ner of its distribution. 

The education bill proposes a payment 
of $666 million the first year, growing to 
$866 million in the third year. 

Each State would be guaranteed a min- 
imum of $15 for every child in daily at- 
tendance at a public school. 

Some States would receive consid- 
erably more than $15. Mississippi, for 
example, would receive about $29 for 
each public school child. Ohio’s pay- 
ment would be $16.30. 

Now that seems like a considerable 
sum to many people, and their letters to 
me indicate that they believe the money 
would be parceled out so that each 
school district would receive $16.30 for 
each child in school. 

But this is not the way that the bill 
proposes to split the pie. Instead, the 
State educational agency, which means 
the Ohio Department of Education, 
would determine which local school dis- 
tricts were most in need. Then they 
would divide all of Ohio’s share among 
those local school districts. 

The Federal Office of Education in 
Washington would have to approve the 
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State’s decision as to what constitutes 
need. And the law provides that every 
school district in each State would have 
a right to appeal if the State decided it 
did not meet the qualifications for help. 

Now, consider for a moment what that 
would mean in practical operation. Of- 
ficials in the department of education 
at Columbus would have $28 million to 
divide among needy districts. Applica- 
tions would flock in from all over the 
State. Political and other pressures 
would be brought to bear. Someone 
would make a decision, someone would 
be left out, there would be appeals. Pre- 
sumably a district that did not receive 
a share could go to court to stop any dis- 
tribution of funds until its appeal was 
heard. The possibilities of graft, favor- 
itism, political deals are staggering, and 
all for a sum that is less than one-half 
of 1 percent of what Ohio and Ohio 
school districts already are spending on 
education. 

I mentioned that Ohio’s share of the 
education fund would be $28 million the 
first year. 

Ohio’s share of the taxes for the edu- 
cation fund would be $38 million. 

It would cost us $10 million in new 
taxes more than we would receive in new 
benefits. 

Furthermore, there are built in escala- 
tors in this law that require our State 
to spend more for education every year 
if we want to continue to get our share 
of the Federal funds. A State is penal- 
ized if it does not increase its efforts, 
which means increase the amount it 
spends on schools. If a State’s effort 
fails to meet the national average, it 
is penalized. And Ohio, being a State of 
high income, would have to increase its 
educational spending many, many times 
to avoid this kind of penalty. Of course, 
our share of the taxes to support the 
program would not decrease. 

These penalty provisions are another 
form of Federal control. By the use of 
penalties, with the reward of money, the 
Federal Government tries to force us 
to spend more than we may think is 
necessary for our schools. It gives the 
Federal Government the power to de- 
cide to a large extent what the States 
and localities must spend on education. 

There is still another consideration 
involved in this matter of effort—the 
willingness of the State and local com- 
munities to build their own schools and 
finance them. 

Assume, for example, that a bond issue 
is pending in one of our school districts. 
The local people have been declared in- 
eligible because they appear to have 
adequate finances, and they do. But 
right next door is a school district that 
defeated its bond issue the year before. 
And that school district is eligible for 
aid because in the eyes of the State, it 
is not able to provide the buildings it 
needs. What incentive remains, then, 
for any district to go ahead and take 
care of its needs. Why not slow down, 
wait a bit, see whether or not we might 
be able to get part of the Federal money 
next year or the year after. And so this 
proposal might very well reduce local 
incentive to take care of its own 
problems. 
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Another serious question rises as to 
the duration and probable cost of the 
program after the public finds out how 
small are the amounts to be distributed 
under the initial bill, A clue to what 
lies ahead was given by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in a 
recent television interview. Admitting 
that this bill is for only 3 years, and that 
it is supposed to be necessary because of 
an emergency, the Secretary went on to 
say that he thought large doses of Fed- 
eral aid were necessary on a permament 
basis. 

How large a dose? Perhaps there is 
a clue in the report of President Ken- 
nedy’s task force on education. That 
group recommended spending $9% bil- 
lion in the next 4 years—or about twice 
the amounts now proposed in Congress. 

It becomes clear, then, that what is 
planned is massive Federal expenditures 
for an indefinite period of years, even 
though we start out with only $15 per 
child on a 3-year basis. 

Federal control of education is an- 
other consideration. 

I have mentioned two matters in 
which Federal control is already obvious 
in the bill—even though the bill itself 
denies the Government any right to con- 
trol or interfere. The Supreme Court 
once said that “it is hardly lack of due 
process for the Government to regulate 
that which it subsidizes.” 

In short, the Government has a right 
to supervise how its money is spent. 

As a taxpayer, I think the Govern- 
ment has a duty to control how my dol- 
lars are spent. How else can we know 
that they are spent wisely or properly. 

An editorial in a magazine published 
for teachers—the Nation’s Schools—had 
this to say: 

Federal direction is inherent in any Fed- 
eral law or any Federal court decision per- 
taining to education. This is true even if 
Congress delegates to the States the ad- 
ministration of a Federal grant. 


And now let me quote to you what hap- 
pens in a country where the central gov- 
ernment does control schools. We 
know about the school systems of Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia—but this 
concerns France, supposedly the citadel 
of liberty. A recent report on French 
education reads, as follows: 


Some criticisms come from the teachers’ 
organizations who would like to have more 
freedom for the teachers and less control 
from Paris. 

The system is criticized because of the in- 
evitable delay and inefficiency which arises 
from the need to refer any question of im- 
portance to Paris for decision. It is criti- 
cized by local communities because by the 
time the bureaucrats in the ministry, in the 
academy, and in the department have 
worked out the details of every matter of 
administration, there is nothing left for the 
local school boards todo. Some of them re- 
fuse to go through the motions. 

Some attempt has been made to offer 
a little adaption of the work of the schools 
to local needs and conditions. But. it is 
difficult to read much meaning into offers 
of freedom to the classroom teachers when 
such important factors as the course of 
study, the. textbooks, examinations, the 
preparation of teachers, and the inspection 
of classrooms are’ controlled centrally and 
operated in such a way as to secure uni- 
formity. throughout the nation. 
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That is France. 

And I am certain that would be the 
situation in the United States if Federal 
aid to education becomes the law. 

Let me cite another example. The 
Federal highway program is supposed to 
be one in which the States have almost 
all jurisdiction over the roads—the Fed- 
eral Government only approves what 
States propose. But since early last 
summer a committee of Congress has 
been investigating the Federal aid pro- 
gram as it is administered in each State. 
There have been hearings in Massachu- 
setts, Florida, and other places. The 
committee has exposed terrific graft and 
corruption in some of these States, and 
the result has been a shakeup in State 
governments and State highway pro- 
grams. That is Federal control, exer- 
cised by Congress as part of its duty to 
supervise the expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

It has happened in the highway pro- 
gram. It has happened in every other 
Federal aid program. It will happen in 
Federal aid to education. 

These are some of the things I hope 
everyone will consider—consider 
thoughtfully in the next few weeks. 

Citizens of Ohio are being asked to 
give up a great deal of freedom, re- 
sponsibility and control of the kind of 
education their children get, in exchange 
for a pittance—and worse than that, a 
pittance which will cost them in actual 
tax dollars $10 million more than they 
receive. 

You might consider also a few facts 
about the need for this kind of program. 

Nonetheless, the demand for Federal 
spending in this area has increased s0 
rapidly that it appears almost inevitable. 
Facing this fact, and hoping to avoid 
Federal control, I have proposed a sub- 
stitute and have discussed it on this pro- 
gram before. 

My substitute is based on the reason- 
ing that any inability of the State to 
meet its expenses is due, at least in part, 
to the fact that the Federal Government 
imposes so heavy a tax burden. There 
is little left for States to tax. What we 
need is to return sources of tax revenue 
to the States or—failing that—to return 
some of the money the Federal Govern- 
ment collects, but without the usual fee 
for collection and administration. 

My principal suggestion is to return 
25 percent of the money collected from 
the Federal cigarette tax—based upon 
the number of packs of cigarettes sold in 
each State. My bill would give almost 
every State as much or more than it 
would have received under the bills in 
the House in 1969. It is not as generous 
as the 1961 Kennedy bill. However, it 
would provide substantial sums, free of 
extra tax burdens on the State, free of 
the taint of deficit spending, and with 
no possibility of Federal interference or 
control. 

I intend to offer my bill as a substitute 
for the administration proposal. I hope 
it may win the approval of all who truly 
want to give more money to education 
without control, and that even those who 
believe added funds are not needed will 
recognize it asa desirable alternative to 
the control-type measure. 
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SENATE 
Wepnespay, Marcu 8, 1961 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian, and was called to 
order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, in the heat and 
burden of days that drain our strength 
and demand our best, we would find the 
springs by the wayside—the living water 
whose elixir alone can refresh and re- 
store our bodies and spirits, saving us 
from physical exhaustion, from spiritual 
impoverishment, from the numbness of 
routine, and from all cynicism and bit- 
terness of heart. Through the sincere 
expression of differing appraisals in this 
Chamber, may the final wisdom that 
charts the Nation’s course in these peril- 
ous days be higher than our own. 


Set our feet on lofty places, 
Gird our lives that they may be 
Armored with all Christ-like graces 
In the fight to set men free. 
Grant us wisdom, grant us courage, 
That we fail not man nor Thee. 


Amen. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Earl W. Kintner, of Indiana, 
to be a Federal Trade Commissioner, 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 5188) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Mrs. Gladys A. Tillett, of North Carolina, 
to be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Commission on the Status 
of Women of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations; and 

Executive E, 87th Congress, ist session, 
the Convention on the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, to- 
gether with two protocols relating thereto, 
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signed at Paris on December 14, 1960 (Ex. 
Rept. No. 1). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Hickman Price, Jr., of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; and 

Robert T. Murphy, of Rhode Island, to be 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Lee Loevinger, of Minnesota, to be an As- 
sistant Attorney General, vice Robert A. 
Bicks, resigned. 





NOMINATION OF NEVILLE MILLER 
FOR REAPPOINTMENT AS MEM- 
BER OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the nomi- 
nation of Neville Miller for reappoint- 
ment as a member of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
rise to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senate now 
in executive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is in executive session. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. 

sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


I suggest the ab- 





NOMINATION OF CHARLES M. MERI- 
WETHER TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Charles M. Meri- 
wether to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the nomination of Charles M. Meri- 
wether, of Alabama, to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, is it in 
order to proceed to a discussion of the 
nomination before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon may speak on the 
nomination, which is before the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not speak at any great length this after- 
noon in respect to the Meriwether 
nomination. I have had enough expe- 
rience in the Senate to know when a 
key vote has been cast. The key vote 
in respect to this nomination was cast 
yesterday afternoon when, by a vote 
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of 66 to 18, the Senate of the United 
States said, to all intents and purposes, 
“We do not propose to make a further 
investigation of this nominee, even 
though, since the committee hearings in 
respect to his nomination, some very 
serious charges have been presented to 
the Senate in regard to his qualifica- 
tions both in respect to competency and 
character.” 

That is unfortunate. The Senate 
owed it to the President as well as to 
itself to pursue, in executive session of 
the committee, if necessary, a further 
inquiry into the character and quali- 
fications or lack of qualifications of this 
nominee. 

Mr. President, last night I received 
several calls from Alabama and many 
calls from other places, including the 
District of Columbia area, from those 
who wished to substantiate previous al- 
legations which had been made to me, 
to which I referred on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday. 

One Alabama newspaperman called 
to say that Admiral Crommelin should 
be subpenaed to appear before the 
Senate committee, that he might come 
voluntarily but that he should be sub- 
penaed because, according to this news- 
paperman, if he were subpenaed Crom- 
melin would testify that Meriwether 
lied before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency when he tried 
to lead that committee to believe he 
had no part to play whatsoever in the 
1954 campaign. 

This editor, as the other editor to 
whom I referred in my speech yester- 
day did, said that Meriwether lied 
when he sought to leave the impres- 
sion with the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that he was not aware 
of Shelton’s Ku Klux Klan connections, 
and sought to leave the impression that 
he did not work with Shelton in Ala- 
bama politically in connection with the 
Patterson campaign. 

I have had too many representations 
made to me that the nominee lacks 
veracity to fail to forewarn the Senate 
that the confirmation of the nomination, 
which I am sure will occur at 2 o’clock, 
will be the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of a man who, on the basis of char- 
acter, does not deserve confirmation or 
deserve to serve in this administration. 

In my judgment, the nomination will 
rise to plague the President of the United 
States. In my judgment, we do not help 
the President of the United States when 
we try to save him from his mistakes. 
But we have the duty to try to correct 
his mistakes. He has made a horrendous 
mistake in connection with this nomina- 
tion, and the Senate is about to con- 
done it. 

Each of us must answer to himself as 
to his responsibilities under the advise 
and consent clause of the Constitution. 

Because the question was brought into 
the debate yesterday, and I answered it 
briefly, I wish to comment at a little 
greater length today on the question as 
to whether or not, once this Senator be- 
comes convinced that a nominee lacks 
the character that is called for by the 
character criterion under the advise 
and consent clause, I should ignore it, 
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and by rationalization, extend compas- 
sion and forgiveness. 

There are many places where it is 
fitting to extend to a wrongdoer com- 
passion, forgiveness, and charity. But 
it does not happen to be in connection 
with the cath to sustain the Constitution 
of the United States. To my sights, under 
that oath, once a Senator becomes con- 
vinced that a nominee does not meet the 
character test, he owes it to the people 
of the United States to do what he can 
to prevent the confirmation. 

I have no right to substitute my com- 
passion, my desire to forgive, my Chris- 
tian charity, for my duty to vote against 
aman who, I am satisfied, does not meet 
the character qualifications called for 
under the advise and consent clause of 
the Constitution. 

That is my position on that subject. 
I yield to no other Member of the Senate 
in respect to Christian compassion, char- 
ity, and forgiveness. But we have a 
senatorial duty to perform. We owe it 
to all the people of the United States to 
carry out that duty. They have the right 
to expect Senators to oppose and vote 
against a nominee who Senators believe 
lack the character that qualifies him for 
the job. I think I best serve my Presi- 
dent when I carry out that duty. 

Momentarily, the President is probably 
very unhappy about the fact that opposi- 
tion has been raised to a nominee. At 
least when he made the nomination in 
the first place he probably thought it was 
an acceptable nomination. We can all 
conjecture what his second guess would 
be if he had a chance to make a second 
guess. But in my heart of hearts I shall 
always want to believe that if, at the 
time of the nomination, President Ken- 
nedy had known what the record now 
discloses, he would never have made the 
nomination. I have sat with him in the 
Senate and observed his actions in con- 
nection with nomination battles. On 
that basis, I am not justified in forming 
any other conclusion. 

In my judgment, if Jack Kennedy were 
sitting in the Senate today, he would 
vote against the nomination if made by 
another President. 

That is all conjecture. It is specula- 
tive. But that is my evaluation of the 
man based upon my association and 
experience with him. 

The next point to which I wish to call 
attention by a little elaboration is the 
point I made yesterday, that Mr. Meri- 
wether simply lacks the professional 
competency and the qualifications to do 
the highly technical and difficult job 
called for in the office of Director of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Senators will find on pages 3356 and 
3357 of yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD a listing of qualifications of the 
members of the Export-Import Bank 
immediately preceding January 1, 1960, 
and the present members of the Export- 
Import Bank. All one need do is to read 
their professional qualifications and then 
compare those qualifications with the 
vacuum of qualifications of Meriwether, 
and a comparison bespeaks what Sena- 
tors’ votes should be on the nomination. 
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This man has no qualifications of pro- 
fessional competency which qualify him 
to represent the American people in con- 
nection with lending billions of dollars 
which, over the years, will be available 
to the Export-Import Bank. Those dol- 
lars belong to the American people. 
Therefore we have the clear duty of see- 
ing to it that our trustee has certain 
qualifications. In a sense, a Director of 
the Export-Import Bank is a trustee of 
the American people’s money in that 
Bank. 

Where are there any such qualifica- 
tions in the nominee as we find in those 
of Samuel Waugh, the former chairman 
of the Board? Listen to some of his 
professional qualifications: 

Director, Citizens’ State Bank, Lincoln; 
trustee, University of Nebraska Foundation— 


A financial foundation— 


member, American Bankers’ 
(past president trust division). 


Association 


There was a banker of experience. I 
say in all respect that the President of 
the United States should have consid- 
ered the availability of qualified bankers 
for appointment to this job, and not 
merely the availability of one whose 
only qualifications are with the Crump 
machine in Tennessee, and political ac- 
tivities in the State of Alabama which 
reflect discredit on the nominee. 

Let us take a look at the qualifications 
of Lynn Stambaugh: 

Lawyer. 


He practiced law for a good niany 
years. 

Served with Food Administration. Mem- 
ber of American Bar Association. Order of 
Coif Sigma Chi— 


Which means that he was one of the 
top law students of his class; a brilliant 
mind. Compare those qualifications 
with the mediocrity of the nominee. 

Consider Hawthorne Arey: 


Banker. LL. B, cum laude. 


He practiced in one of the strongest 
law firms in Omaha, Nebr. 

He has had experience on the Recon- 
struction and Finance Corporation, 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation adviser 
to the U.S. delegation to the United Na- 
tions Monetary and Financial Confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods. 

Here is a man who has had some ex- 
perience in the field of foreign relations, 
so vital in the work of the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Or let us take the man whom the 
nominee is supposed to replace, Mr. 
George Albert Blowers. General man- 
ager of the Bank of Monrovia, Liberia; 
Governor, State Bank of Ethiopia; Gov- 
ernor, Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency; 
participant in the International Food 
Conference and in the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference at 
Bretton Woods; International Monetary 
Fund and Bank of Savannah; Paris 
Peace Conference; representative at the 
first annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and Bank, and 
also at the second meeting; deputy di- 
rector of finance and trade, ECA; head 
of the United Nations Mission on Cur- 
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rency and Banking Problems to Libya; 
special adviser, International Monetary 
Fund. 

This is the man whom Meriwether will 
replace. I am at a loss to understaml 
how the President could make that trade. 
I put it mildly and am being very chari- 
table when I say that the President’s act 
is inexcusable. The American people 
were entitled to better. The record 
speaks for itself, if we turn to it. It 
shows the kind of members the bank has 
had during the preceding administra- 
tion. The _ preceding administration 
made no such record in its appointments 
to the bank as this administration starts 
out with, with this nomination. 

If we talk about charity, there is some 
charity in the fact that the other mem- 
bers of the bank may save him from 
some mistakes, that they may be his 
banking guardians while he serves on the 
bank, but so far as any innate com- 
petency and professional experience is 
concerned, “‘He just haint got it.” 

I am very sorry that there are those 
who are insensitive to the constitutional 
obligation to investigate the character 
of nominees that they give the impres- 
sion that to consider the character 
criterion is to engage in unfair debate. 

One of the things I wanted to get was 
an investigation of these matters, not 
on the floor of the Senate, but back in 
committee. I felt that if Crommelin 
were subpenaed, if he did not wish to 
come voluntarily—although I under- 
stand he would—the committee could 
make a check on whether the Alabama 
newspaper editor was correct when he 
told me today that Meriwether lied when 
he sought to leave the impression with 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
that he had no connections whatever 
with Crommelin in the 1954 campaign, 
and that Meriwether lied when he sought 
to leave the impression with the commit- 
tee that he had no connection with Shel- 
ton or the Ku Klux Klan. 

The warning has been raised. I have 
no intention now, in view of the vote of 
yesterday afternoon, to press the matter 
further. I have made my record, as I 
made my record on Harold Talbott some 
years ago, when the Senate was con- 
fronted with pretty much the same sort 
of reaction. There was a great deal of 
criticism and questioning of his past 
record and his character. 

I warned then that Talbott would 
rise to plague that administration. So 
will this nominee plague this adminis- 
tration. I quite agree with the editor 
of the Alabama newspaper who told 
me yesterday, “This man has no phi- 
losophy. This man is first, last, and 
always, a politician who plays with 
politics as a little boy plays with a toy 
erector set.” 

He went on to tell me that he believed 
this appointment was a disservice to 
Alabama. He called my attention to 
the fact that people in Alabama would 
like to have leaders in Alabama appointed 
to high positions in the administration, 
but they thought the administration, in 
view of the political service Alabama 
had performed for the administra- 
tion—really to be frank about it—ought 
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to select leaders of Alabama who are 
recognized in the State for their com- 
petency, not for their ability at political 
manipulations and maneuvers. 

The President has made his decision, 
and to all intents and purposes by its 
vote yesterday afternoon the Senate 
has made its decision. I shall abide by 
the results. 

Certainly I shall be of assistance to 
the administration on other matters, 
reserving at all times, of course, my 
right and my duty to disagree with the 
administration whenever it presents 
what I think is such an inexcusable mis- 
take as it has made on this nomination. 

In regard to this matter, I close by 
saying I believe the President owes an 
apology to every Jew in America and 
to every Negro in America for this ap- 
pointment, because in my judgment an 
investigation would show that the nom- 
inee is a racist and anti-Semitic. The 
President has no right to appoint such 
a person to a high position in his ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. President, I received a telephone 
call today from a member of the State 
legislature in Alabama. He reported 
to me over the telephone the shock 
which exists among many of his col- 
leagues in the legislature. They never 
thought the nomination would get any- 
where in the Senate. They thought the 
Senate would make a careful investiga- 
tion of some of this man’s manipulations 
with respect to what he calls land deals 
in Alabama. 

He told me over the telephone that 
this is why the nomination should be 
considered further by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. He told me that 
a subcommittee of the House made some 
investigations with respect to certain 
land operations in Alabama and that a 
professional staff member of the House 
was scheduled to testify before the 
grand jury but received instructions 
denying him authority as an official of 
the committee to testify before the 
grand jury. He says it is well known 
that information which was available to 
the House has not been made available 
to the public, and that if the informa- 
tion were available it would refiect to the 
discredit of Meriwether. 

I will not use the adjectives used by 
the member of the Alabama Legislature 
in describing the degree of Meriwether’s 
integrity, but he made it very clear, in 
colorful language, that the nominee is 
considered to be a reprehensible crook, 
as evidenced by what would be disclosed 
if the Senate took the time, through its 
committee, a duty which it owes to the 
American people, to proceed with a 
thorough investigation of the complete 
lack of character of the nominee for the 
position to which he has been appointed. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my statement about my telephone 
conversation with a member of the Ala- 
bama Legislature, charging that an in- 
vestigation of Mr. Meriwether would 
show that he was guilty of dishonest 
conduct in connection with some land 
deal matters, certain newspaper articles 
involving that transaction. 
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There being no objection, the articles 

were ordered to be printed in the 

ReEcorD, as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 


WasHiIncTton.—Gov. John Patterson, of 
Alabama, who was cussing out Negro Con- 
gressman WrLLtIam Dawson, of Chicago, a 
short time ago for probing a highway scan- 
dal in Alabama, got mysterious and un- 
expected help overnight from that Negro. 

The help took the form of a telegram re- 
ceived by an Alabama grand jury in Mobile 
then in the act of probing highly embar- 
rassing highway charges that the Governor’s 
former campaign manager, now finance di- 
rector, was trying to increase a highway 
land appraisal from $1 to $180,000. 

Governor Patterson had made statement 
after statement trying to belittle the probe, 
had even denounced the fact that a Negro 
Congressman in Washington, DAWSON, 
chairman of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee, was investigating the 
matter. 

Then suddenly a mysterious telegram ar- 
rived from the Negro he had berated, aimed 
at rescuing the Governor. 

What was so mysterious about the tele- 
gram was the fact that no one knew who 
really sent it. Congressman DAWSON’sS 
name was signed to it, but his secretary, 
Miss Norma O. Williams, said it had not 
cleared through her office. The clerk of 
the Government Operations Committee, 
Christine Davis, said it had not been sent 
through her office. The counsel of the com- 
mittee, Orville Poland, knew nothing about 
it, nor did the assistant counsel, Robert 
Brown. 

WHO SENT THE TELEGRAM? 


Furthermore, the Congressman actually in 
charge of the investigation, Representative 
JOHN BLATNIK, of Minnesota, knew nothing 
about any telegram. He said that the com- 
mittee’s report was not yet typed, so that 
Chairman Dawson had had no chance to 
read it. Thus, the telegram was unwar- 
ranted. Furthermore the _ report, just 
brought back from Alabama by Committee 
Investigator Arthur Perlman, generally sub- 
stantiated the charges made against Gover- 
nor Patterson’s finance director. 

Despite this, the mysterious telegram 
signed by Chairman Dawson had reached 
the grand jury at 4:30 p.m., reading: 

“There is not a scintilla of evidence in the 
land case. We washed our hands of this 
case on the floor of the House yesterday. 

“WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
“Chairman, House Government Op- 
erations Committee.” 


Significantly the telegram left Washington 
at 3:58 p.m. Significantly it was broadcast 
over Station WKRG in Mobile 1t 4:01. This 
was almost 30 minutes before the wire 
reached the grand jury. 


This led to further investigation in 
Washington. 
* . cs * * 


An exposé in Mobile by an alert preacher 
who is also a member of the Alabama Legis- 
lature, Charles Trimmier, had prevented any 
loss. It was Trimmier’s charges which were 
being sifted by the Mobile grand jury when 
the mysterious telegram arrived. 

* 7 * * * 

Meanwhile, Minnesota’s BLATNIK, the Con- 
gressman in charge of the probe, spoke 
differently: 

“We have investigated highway scandals 
in Nevada and many other States and re- 
ceived excellent State cooperation. In no 
other State have we had so much evasion 
and attempted coverup. From now on, 
every highway application received from the 
State of Alabama will be scrutinized by 
Congress. The public roads commissioner 
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will be required to send each application 
from Alabama to the Public Works Com- 
mittee.” 


THE WASHINGTON MERRY-Go-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Arthur Perlman, investigator of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee which Con- 
gressman Dawson, Chicago Democrat, heads, 
had gone to Alabama to investigate a smelly 
highway situation. Governor Patterson’s 
campaign manager, now finance director, 
Charles Meriwether, had been charged with 
trying to increase the appraisal of a piece 
of Federal highway land from $1 to 
$180,000 in order to pay a political debt to 
another of the Governor’s henchmen, Bill 
Delaney of Mobile. The Federal Govern- 
ment would pay 90 percent of the $180,000; 
so Uncle Sam, in effect, would be paying off 
Patterson’s friends. 

The charge was made officially in the Ala- 
bama State Legislature by a preacher turned 
legislator, Charles Trimmier of Mobile. 

When Investigator Perlman arrived in Ala- 
bama, he was received on Sunday, April 5, 
at the Governor’s mansion in Montgomery 
and there questioned Charles Meriwether in 
the Governor’s presence. The cross-exami- 
nation continued from 4 to 6 p.m. 


MYSTERIOUS PHONE CALL 


The key question was whether Meriwether 
had telephoned Tom Cochran, one of the 
land appraisers, on February 8 to say that 
the State would not appeal if Delaney was 
awarded $180,000 for the dumping of high- 
way muck on his land. 

Meriwether flatly denied making the phone 
eall. 

Two days later, Perlman was in mobile and 
asked Frank Drane, manager of the Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, for the record of Meriwether’s 
phone calls on February 7 and 8. Drane 
hesitated, consulted his lawyer, finally pro- 
duced them. The phone call records had 
been tampered with. 

“Has anyone asked to see this record?” the 
congressional investigator asked. 

Drane huddled with his attorney. 

“Yes,” he finally answered. 

“Who?” 

“Meriwether.” 

“When?” 

“Sunday night at 8 p.m.” 

In other words, Meriwether had left the 
cross-examining session at the Governor's 
mansion at 6 p.m. Sunday in Montgomery 
and flown immediately to Mobile. It is 180 
miles from Montgomery to Mobile. Perl- 
man checked all commercial lines and found 
that Meriwether had not taken a commer- 
cial plane. 

He must have taken a National Guard 
plane with, of course, the Governor’s ap- 
proval. Two National Guard planes had been 
sent to Mobile on the day of Preacher-Legis- 
lator Trimmier’s charges in order to get 
alibiing statements. 


THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Last week a northern Congressman, WIL- 
LIAM Dawson, of Illinois, the senior Negro in 
Congress, went off to Chicago after either 
sending or authorizing a mysterious tele- 
gram aimed at influencing a grand jury in 
Alabama. 

This grand jury was entrusted with dig- 
ging into an important highway scandal. 
It did not seek advice from Washington, 
though it had sought the testimony of a 
congressional investigator sent to Alabama 
on behalf of the Government Operations 
Committee. He had brought back a report 
which bore out serious charges made against 
Gov. John Patterson’s administration by 
State Representative Charles Trimmier in 
the Alabama Legislature. 
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But without waiting to read the report, 
though after consulting Congressman Frank 
BoyKIN * * * Chairman Dawson either sent 
or authorized Boykin to send a telegram to 
the grand jury stating ‘There is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence in the land case. We 
washed our hands of this case on the floor 
of the House yesterday.” 

The telegram not only was untrue, but 
was couched in terms deliberately calculated 
to influence the jury. It is against the law 
to influence a grand jury in Alabama, as it is 
in most States. 

a * 

To illustrate, here is what happened when 
the telegram was sent from Congress to 
Mobile at 3:58 p.m. on Thursday, April 16. 
Word of the telegram reached Congressman 
JoHN BLATNIK of Minnesota, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads, on Friday, 
April 17, from Alabama State Representa- 
tive Trimmier. 

BLATNIK, who was in charge of the investi- 
gation, didn’t know a thing about the tele- 
gram. He knew all about the investigation 
and should have been consulted. * * * 

When BLATNIK learned of the telegram, he 
tried to reach Chairman Dawson but Daw- 
son had gone to Chicago. Dawson’s staff 
said they could not reach him. 

Meanwhile the grand jury, meeting in 
Mobile, was nearing the end of its session. 
It was supposed to find for or against one of 
Governor Patterson’s henchmen in a serious 
highway scandal. The jury had received a 
telegram from the chairman of a responsible 
committee of Congress saying there “was not 
a scintilla of evidence.” Yet the jurors knew 
that the congressional investigator sent from 
Washington had found just the opposite. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. May I say to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon that it is a matter of regret to 
me, as it is to him, to oppose this nomi- 
nation, however, I feel it is my duty and 
an obligation to do so. 

Later today, very regretfully, I shall 
vote, as will the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, against confirmation of 
this nomination. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, let 
me say to the Senator from Oregon, who 
has fought such a gallant fight here, 
that I think the country appreciates it. 
I really do. I think the Senate appre- 
ciates it. This matter had to be dis- 
cussed. ‘There was simply too much 
being said about it other than on the 
floor of the Senate. It was only fair 
that the subject should be aired, and 
in a considered way, before the country. 

I may say also to the Senator from 
Oregon that when I went to the hear- 
ings, I hoped that we would have a 
repetition of the very situation about 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias] spoke yesterday. 
His words are very moving. I do not 
believe it is stretching anyone’s imagina- 
tion for a minute to believe that I 
would react in very much the same way, 
unless I were very much persuaded that 
this reaction was unjustified. 

I went to the hearing on the Meri- 
wether nomination hoping and praying 
that this was precisely how it would 
come out, that the witness would acquit 
himself in such a way that one could, 
at the conclusion of the hearing, make 
precisely the speech which the Senator 
from Illinois made yesterday: that, 
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surely, men make errors; men even 
deeply entertain thoughts and convic- 
tions which are erroneous; but the hu- 
man personality is so magnificent, so 
divine, that it can get over anything; 
it can learn and relearn constantly 
through life. 

Mr. President, I had my office ask the 
Senator from Illinois this morning if he 
would not be on the floor, because I 
wanted to talk precisely about what he 
had said, and to demonstrate my posi- 
tion from the record. I shall do that in 
a minute, although I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that we have fought 
our fight, and the Senate has made 
pretty clear what it will do. Neverthe- 
less, I thought the record, in fairness to 
the nominee and to the country, ought 
to be clear. The record itself shows 
that no such thing happened; that one 
who went to the hearing, hoping and 
praying, as I did, that this question 
would eventuate precisely as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois thinks it has, had to 
come away compelled to this conclusion, 
by the testimony out of the mouth of the 
witness, whom no one subpenaed. 

This is no time to reargue the case, 
and I do not intend to do so. But in 
fairness to myself and all others who 
voted yesterday to send the nomina- 
tion back to committee, there are two 
points which stand out in this whole 
matter. One was either the failure, the 
unwillingness, or the evasiveness to con- 
cede that this was a major issue. If a 
man does not recognize that a major is- 
sue in a campaign is the connection of 
the Klan with the campaign, is that man 
capable of being a representative of the 
United States in a position confirmed by 
the Senate? I should like the Senate— 
so much of it as is here—‘o follow me 
through this labyrinth. I shall start at 
page 12 of the hearing, where the wit- 
ness was asked about the Klan connec- 
tion. The date is very clear, I may say 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN ]—May 15, 1958—when the is- 
sue was at its height, and the newspa- 
pers in Alabama, as I read into the REc- 
ORD yesterday, were publishing articles 
on the subject. The witness was asked: 

Senator Javits. And it is a fact that it was 
a pretty hot issue; was it not? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. Yes, sir; it was covered 
very extensively. 


One would think that was very clear, 
until he turned back to page 11, only 
one page earlier, where the following oc- 
curred: 

Senator Javits. And did you ask Shelton 
whether or not he was connected with the 
Ku Klux Klan in any way? Did you feel 
that was an important question in respect 
of your campaign? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, sir. The Ku Klux 
Klan was not an important question in re- 
spect to the Patterson campaign. 


That was on page 11. But on page 12, 
Meriwether said: 


Yes, sir; it was covered very extensively. 


Let us see if he refreshed his recollec- 
tion. We pass on, now, to pages 22 and 
23. Iread from page 22: 

Senator Javits. Was it not a fact that 
the connection of Shelton and the Klan with 
the campaign was a big issue in Alabama? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. No, sir, Senator. 
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Then, again, on page 23, the following 
occurred: 

Senator Javits. You would confer with 
Shelton? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I did confer with him. 

Senator Javits. And you knew at the time 
that you had these conferences about his 
position in the Klan, did you not? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I believe I said I am not 
sure. But I think I had been hearing the 
rumors. 

Senator Javirs. You say that you don’t 
know—I did not quite get your answer to 
that. You don’t know what the Klan stands 
for? Is that really so? 

Mr. MERIWETHER. That is really so, sir. 


Then he goes on to say: 
The Klan issue was a very minor thing. 


The statement was in the same an- 
swer. 

So it was minor; it was major; and 
he really did not know what the Klan 
stood for. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] was certainly not an unfriendly 
questioner, and I respectfully submit that 
I was not either; I really tried to pursue 
the question objectively. When the 
Senator from Illinois then asked the 
witness the same question, I ask the 
Senate again to hear these responses 
which Meriwether made to the Senator 
from Illinois, who, as I say, was not an 
unfriendly questioner. I read from page 
53 of the hearing: 

Senator Dovucias. Mr. Meriwether, you 
have said that you have not previously pub- 
licly repudiated the doctrines of the Ku 
Klux Klan. I would now like to ask whether 
you are now prepared to repudiate them. 

Mr. MERIWETHER. I am prepared, so, to re- 
pudiate anything that is not for our welfare. 
I do not really know what they are. 


That was what Meriwether said about 
the Klan. The Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Douctas] seems to know, but Mr. 
Meriwether, who lived in Alabama and 
was in the campaign, and who testified 
on at least one occasion that it was a 
widely covered issue, said he did not 
know. 

So the Senator from Illinois defined it 
for him, I read: 


Senator Douc.ias. May I be specific? The 
Ku Klux Klan is well known to be anti- 
Negro, anti-Semitic, and in the past anti- 
Catholic, and still in some places anti- 
Catholic. So I want to know whether you 
would be willing to repudiate the anti- 
Semitism of the Ku Klux Klan. 


He takes Meriwether down the line 
from that point on. 

I certainly agree with the golden words 
uttered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] yesterday. They are beautiful 
words. He said: 


Let me say that we serve here not only 
as judges, but also as men of the world, 
and that in the world of justice there is a 
place for mercy and compassion. I do not 
wish to brand with disgrace a man who, I 
think, did make a mistake, and who perhaps 
persisted a little in that mistake. But I 
would say that we should not be unduly 
censorious; and I like to think of the fact 
that we should be charitable in the judg- 
ments we make, just as we hope the Lord will! 
be charitable to us when we, with all our 
sins and inadequacies, face Him for final 
judgment. When we ourselves are involved 
in difficulties, we ask for ourselves not only 
justice, but also compassion and mercy; and 
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we beiieve that our friends should be accord- 
ed mercy and compassion. Why, then, 
should we deny mercy to men who have a 
differing point of view and who may err—and, 
I think, did err—but who did not err ina 
fashion so as to alter their fundamental 
loyalty to this Nation. 


Mr. President, it is one thing to err; it 
is another thing to persist in error; it is 
yet a third thing not to know the differ- 
ence as to whether one has erred or not. 
It seems to me that is what we have in 
this case. Here is a nominee who does 
not know the quality of the difference 
between what is and what is not funda- 
mental loyalty to the basic principles of 
our Nation. He does not know what the 
Ku Klux Klan stands for. He does not 
know, although he said on one occasion 
he did, that it is a major issue in respect 
to the election of an American public 
official. Yet the Senate will today, as we 
surely know, put its imprimatur upon 
Meriwether as a person who is worthy to 
have his nomination confirmed for this 
office. 

I cannot go along with that judgment. 
I respectfully submit that I have nothing 
but charity in my heart, and given the 
remotest chance, I would have voted to 
confirm the nomination of Mr. Meri- 
wether if he had shown the remotest in- 
dication not only of error—I do not ex- 
pect him to make a confession of all of 
the errors he has committed, but even 
the realization of the guilt of what he 
was engaged in and what it was all about. 
But that was absent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Inot only associate my- 
self with the argument being made by 
the Senator from New York, but I shall 
always be very proud that my descend- 
ants will read this historic Recorp and 
know that I was associated with the 
Senator from New York, and that we 
took the position that the test of char- 
acter ought to be carried out under the 
advise and consent clause; and that, in 
behalf of the American people, we had 
no right to exercise forgiveness in the 
sense that we would approve of the 
nomination of a man who does not meet 
the test of character, because the peo- 
ple’s rights in this matter—not our own 
inner feelings of compassion—are what 
should prevail. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
for his graciousness and for his remarks. 

Mr. President, I should like to conclude 
upon this note: As so often happens 
here, this is our last chance at the Meri- 
wether nomination. Following the ac- 
tion that the Senate will take, he will 
be a confirmed high official of the U.S. 
Government, and what he says will be 
top news. 

We shall act on this matter with our 
eyes wide open. I, too, have heard many 
of the things that the Senator from 
Oregon and other Senators have heard 
about what may be additional facts, 
what may be additional imperfections in 
the testimony, and what might have been 
proper to test if the nomination had been 
recommitted, as we so strongly urged yes- 
terday. But all that is now academic. 
In order that the record may be clear, I 
respectfully submit that such matters 
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are neither too material nor too germane, 
because regardless of whether it can be 
proved that a man is a rascal, yet, as we 
know, under the law it is not necessary 
to prove more than a case. 

It seems to me that the Senate cannot 
claim it is short of knowledge. The 
Senate is on notice as to precisely what 
are the ideological beliefs of the nominee. 
That is all the Senate needs to know. It 
is not necessary for Senators to go to 
extremes in this respect, because the 
Senate has to pass on the question 
of whether the nominee will be a good 
and an effective servant of the people, 
conducive to carrying on the policy of 
our country. When a nominee does not 
comprehend the basic elements of that 
policy, certainly he is not qualified to 
serve in such a public office. I repeat 
that such a situation is no discredit to a 
man as a father or as a resident of a 
State or as one who works for a living; 
but certainly the Senate must take heed 
of it and should not take action to con- 
firm such a nomination, even though it is 
asked to do so, to an important Govern- 
ment position. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that the 
record has been made, and has been 
made fairly. 

I shall vote, as I did yesterday, against 
confirmation. I shall do so in the deep 
conviction that such votes will repre- 
sent not only the best interests of our 
country, but also a protest, at least by 
some, made out of deep conviction. I 
hope very much that our esteemed Pres- 
ident and former colleague will look 
very carefuly at the votes which will 
be cast on the question of confirmation 
of this nomination by Senators who will 
not be swayed from their clear judg- 
ment, not even during the honeymoon 
period of a new President who has done 
many auspicious things; and I hope very 
much that our votes will sound a note 
of caution that although this nomina- 
tion may “get by” now, for whatever 
reason, yet such a situation must not 
continue and will not be tolerable either 
to the U.S. Government or to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I 
explained this morning, in the greatest 
detail, our position on the nomination as 
we saw it. We explained the basic as- 
pect of the case, which is that Mr. Meri- 
wether cannot distinguish between what 
is important and what is unimportant 
and what effect beliefs like those of the 
Ku Klux Klan could have on his own 
position with respect to American policy. 
We felt the case was very fully proved 
with respect to his own qualifications. 
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I may say to the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovuctas] that I read to the Senate 
the very moving words he uttered yester- 
day, and expressed my agreement with 
them. I said I hoped and prayed when 
I went to the hearings that the nominee 
would give us some aid and comfort by 
stating his own course, and that I would 
have been delighted had the hearing 
gone that way. Nothing would have 
pleased me better. But based on what 
the nominee said about his own convic- 
tions, or lack of them, or failure to do so, 
it was impossible for me to form any 
other judgment than that which I have 
formed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
sure that neither the Senator from New 
York nor the Senator from Oregon has 
the slightest touch of vindictiveness in 
him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
first, I wish to take this occasion to ex- 
press my high regard for the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON]. As chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, he has 
brought to the Senate floor for consider- 
ation many of the major Presidential ap- 
pointments in the very short time which 
this administration has been in office. 
Moreover, the responsibility has fallen to 
him and to his committee to consider 
two of the most controversial of these 
appointments. 

One is the appointment of Mr. Charles 
Meriwether, which is now before the 
Senate. It so happens that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee has endorsed this 
appointment. In the previous case he 
did not. But the treatment of both ap- 
pointees by his committee is comparable. 


Furthermore, in both instances the ap- - 


pointments have been brought to the 
Senate from the committee with equal 
and impartial dispatch. So once again, 
I express my respect and thanks to the 
Senator from Virginia for his leadership 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in the handling of these difficult 
and delicate matters. 

Mr. President, I shall support the ma- 
jority recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, which is to 
confirm Mr. Meriwether, even as I did in 
the case of the previous controversial 
appointment cleared by that committe. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The hour of 2 o’clock has arrived; 
and, under the order of yesterday, the 
Senate will now proceed to vote on the 
question of advising and consenting to 
the nomination of Charles M. Meriweth- 
er, of Alabama, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, D.C. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUSH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. If the Senator from 
South Dakota were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. CAPEHART (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the able junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Smatuers]. If the Senator from 
Florida were present and voting, he 
would vote ‘“‘yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [{Mr. Gruen- 
inc], the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. JorpAn], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Magnuson], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmaTtHERs] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. BLaK.ey]!, the Senator 
from Colorado {Mr. Carrot], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pett], and the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. METCALF] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BuaKtey] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado {Mr. Carrotu]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote ‘‘nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GrRvuENING] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Car.son], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], and the Senator from California 
[Mr. KucuHet] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provutry] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas {Mr. Cartson!] would vote 
“nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from South 
Dakota {Mr. Case] has previously been 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 18, as follows: 


[ Ex. No. 1] 

YEAS—67 
Aiken Ervin McNamara 
Allott Fong Monroney 
Anderson Fulbright Morton 
Bartlett Gore Moss 
Beall Hart Mundt 
Bennett Hartke Muskie 
Bible Hayden Pastore 
Boggs Hickenlooper Randolph 
Bridges Hickey Robertson 
Burdick Hill ussell 
Butler Holland Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Hruska 
Byrd, W. Va. Humphrey Smith, Mass 
Cannon Jackson Sparkman 
Church Johnston Stennis 
Cooper Kefauver Symington 
Curtis Kerr 
Dirksen Long, Mo Thurmond 
Dodd Long, Hawaii 
Douglas Long, 
Eastland Mansfield Young, N. Dak 
Ellender McClellan 
Engle McGee 
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NAYS—18 

Case, N.J. Javits Proxmire 
Chavez Keating Scott 
Clark Lausche Smith, Maine 
Cotton Miller Wiley 
Dworshak Morse Williams, N.J. 
Goldwater Neuberger Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—15 
Blakley Case,8.Dak. McCarthy 
Bush Gruening Metcaif 
Capehart Jordan Pell 
Carlson Kuchel Prouty 
Carroll Magnuson Smathers 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified im- 
mediately of the confirmation of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
President will be notified forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to legis- 
lative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 7, 1961, was dispensed with. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare be per- 
mitted to sit during what period this 
afternoon is necessary for it to complete 
hearing the testimony of Secretary 
Ribicoff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
shall not object, but I did want to make 
one observation. I try to accommodate 
Members of the Senate when they are 
going to be out of town and have no other 
time to cross-examine a witness; but I 
try, insofar as possible, to observe the 
rule when there is business on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that I agree with him. 
As he knows, I announced, after he left 
the Chamber, without mentioning any- 
body’s objection, that the committee 
would not meet this afternoon. Then 
the Senator from Arizona {Mr. Go.Lp- 
waTER] got in touch with the Senator 
from Illinois, because he cannot be here 
tomorrow and cannot be here until Mon- 
day, and he needed 30 minutes to ask 
questions, and he obtained the consent 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wanted to make 
clear that, whenever possible, we try to 
observe the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL UNDER DEFENSE 
PropucTion Act or 1950 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as of 
February 9, 1961 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and: 
Currency. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF A JUNTOR COLLEGE DIVISION 
WITHIN Districr OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
A letter from the President, Board of Com- 

missioners, District of Columbia, transmit~- 

ting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Junior College 

Division within the District of Columbia 

Teachers College, and for other purposes 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on the District of Columbia. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented and re- 
ferred as indicated: 
By Mr. MUNDT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to let the 
temporary 1 cent per gallon Federal gaso- 
line tax expire June 30, 1961, and to refuse 
to enact any increase in the Federal gaso- 
line tax 
“Whereas since the enactment in 1919 of 

the first State gasoline tax, this levy has 

been historically and rightfully a tax fleld 
particularly for the States; and 
“Whereas South Dakota has imposed such 

a tax since 1921, which levy has been the 

principal source of revenue for State high- 

way construction, maintenance, and super- 
vision since such date; and 

“Whereas in 1932 the Federal Government 
first imposed an excise tax on gasoline 
which was supposed to be a temporary 
emergency tax relief measure, but which 
has since been increased 300 percent and 
has now been set over as the principal 
source of revenue for the Federal highway 
trust fund; and 

“Whereas the State and Federal gasoline 
tax combined averages more than 10 cents 
per gallon for the Nation as a whole, and 
amounts to a levy equivalent to substan- 
tially 50 percent of the average retail price 
of gasoline; and 

“Whereas the Congress last year increased 
the Federal gasoline tax from 3 cents per 
gallon to 4 cents per gallon, such additional 

1 cent, however, being only temporary and 

to expire June 30, 1961; and 
“Whereas the President of the United 

States has recently suggested to the Con- 

gress of the United States that the Federal 

gasoline tax increase of said 1 cent per gal- 
lon be reenacted and another one-half cent 
per gallon be added, making the Federal gas- 
oline tax 4% cents per gallon; and 

“Whereas such increase could have the ef- 
fect of discouraging the use of motor ve- 
hicles and would thus have serious conse- 
quences for the economy as a whole as well 
as highway transportation, and could jeopar- 
dize the tourist travel which is so advan- 
tageous to the State of South Dakota, and 
also. might jeopardize the national highway 
program by retarding the normal growth of 
highway tax revenues; and 
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“Whereas the Federal automotive excise 
taxes now imposed raised $11, billion in the 
last fiscal year above the Federal excise taxes 
dedicated to the Federal highway trust fund 
and is far in excess of any suggested future 
deficit which might occur in such high- 
way trust fund: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the South Dakota Legislature (the Senate 
concurring therein) , That we respectfully re- 
quest and memoralize the Congress of the 
United States to allow the temporary 1-cent 
increase to expire June 30, 1961, and to op- 
pose any increase in the Federal gasoline tax; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Members of Congress 
from the State of South Dakota are hereby 
urged and requested to oppose any such 
legislation to increase the Federal gasoline 
tax; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, and to Hon. 
Kart Mounot and Hon. Francis Case, Members 
of the U.S. Senate from South Dakota, and 
to Hon. E. Y. Berry and Hon. Ben REIFEL, 
Members of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States from the 
State of South Dakota. 

“Adopted by the house February 17, 1961. 

“Concurred in by the senate March 1, 1961. 

“CARL BURGESS, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“W. J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Jor E. Bottum, 
President of the Senate, 
Lieutenant Governor. 
“Mitts P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
NATURAL GAS ACT—LETTER AND 
PETITION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a letter and 
a petition from the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the State of Connecticut, ad- 
dressed to me on March 1, 1961, printed 
in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and petition, were ordered to be printed 
in the REecorp, as follows: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
PuBLic UTILITIES COMMISSION, 
Hartford, Conn., March 1, 1961. 
The Honorable Prescott BusH, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BusH: Submitted herewith 
is a petition of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the State of Connecticut regarding 
enactment of proposed amendments to the 
Natural Gas Act. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE J. GRIFFIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


PETITION OF THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMIS- 
SION OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT TO 
CONNECTICUT REPRESENTATIVES AND SENA- 
TORS IN CONGRESS WITH RESPECT TO PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT OF THE NATURAL GAS 
AcT 


It appearing that regulation provided by 
the Natural Gas Act, and administration 
thereof, have been deficient in many respects. 
In particular, there is a large backlog of cases 
presently pending before the Federal Power 
Commission; rate increases are imposed 
upon consumers while reasonableness of 
former increases already in effect have not 
been determined by the Federal Power Com- 
mission; rate proceedings are protracted and 
extremely complicated; and patrons of Con- 
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necticut gas distribution companies have 
been subjected to a continuing spiral of 
higher cost of gas for the reason that Con- 
necticut companies have been compelled to 
pay ever-increasing prices for gas purchased 
from transmission companies supplying this 
State; and 

It appearing further that bills presently 
pending before the 87th Congress, namely, 
H.R. 2757, H.R. 2781, H.R. 4095, and S. 666 
which have been referred to Committees on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, would 
amend the Natural Gas Act in order to re- 
move many obstacles to efficient adminis- 
tration. Among other things, these amend- 
ments would outlaw indefinite pricing 
clauses in natural gas rates; the Federal 
Power Commission would be given authority 
to suspend proposed higher rates for gas 
sold for resale for industrial purposes; con- 
secutive rate increases prior to demonstra- 
tion of reasonableness of antecedent rate in- 
creases would be barred; and other proce- 
dural changes would be prescribed in order 
to expedite rate proceedings before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; and 

It appearing further that the effect of the 
foregoing amendments would be to simplify 
rate structures, facilitate more prompt set- 
tlement of rate proceedings, and promote a 
measure of stability in rates paid by patrons 
of Connecticut gas distribution companies; 
and 

It appearing further that the foregoing 
amendments to the Natural Gas Act would 
be of substantial benefit to all users of gas, 
including Connecticut patrons of gas dis- 
tribution companies, for the reasons outlined 
above; 

Now, therefore, we the undersigned, com- 
prising the Public Utilities Commission of 
the State of Connecticut, petition and me- 
morialize Connecticut Representatives and 
Senators in Congress that enactment of the 
foregoing proposed amendments to the Nat- 
ural Gas Act should be supported in the in- 
terest of affording Connecticut residents the 
benefits of this fuel at reasonable cost. 

We hereby direct that a copy of this peti- 
tion be forwarded by the Secretary of this 
commission to each Connecticut Representa- 
tive and Senator in Congress. 

Dated at Hartford, Conn., this ist day of 
March 1961. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 
EUGENE S. LOUGHLIN. 

HENRY B. STRONG. 

Basi. P. FITZPATRICK. 





NEW YORK NURSERYMEN PROTEST 
GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
New York State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion has sent me a resolution concerning 
Government regulations on plant quar- 
antines. It is the position of this or- 
ganization that the projected extension 
of Government activity is neither neces- 
sary nor in the public interest. I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the reso'u- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

The board of directors of the New York 
State Nurserymen’s Association in executive 
session at Westbury, N.Y., on the 23d day of 
February 1961, without dissent resolves: 

Whereas the directors of region V and 
region VI of the New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association have indicated that it is 
the intent of the Plant Quarantine Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, to extend its 
present Japanese beetle quarantine to in- 
clude those geographical areas in the State 
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of New York presently not under said quar- 
antine regulations: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the said board of directors 
of the New York State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation serving as the recognized representa- 
tive of the nursery industry in the State of 
New York, urges the said agency of the 
Federal Government before making a pre- 
judgment to project said quarantine, to con- 
scientiously and objectively consider the 
following: 

1. The absolute necessity of expending 
huge amounts of public money to perpetuate 
a regulatory function which is no longer in 
the public interest. 

2. The duplication of a regulatory func- 
tion which is presently being adequately ad- 
ministered and policed by the State of New 
York and which is recognized by all political 
subdivisions of government in the United 
States. 

3. The creation of an additional economic 
burden upon the nursery industry in the 
State of New York which is experiencing se- 
vere economic competitive strangulation. 

4. It is a factual conclusion that the 
nursery industry, statewide and nationally, 
with the utilization of agricultural chemi- 
cals is effectively controlling the dissemina- 
tion of the Japanese beetle and other plant 
insects and diseases. 

5. It is the judgment of recognized ento- 
mological research specialists affiliated with 
the agricultural experiment stations at 
Ithaca and Geneva, N.Y., that extension of 
this regulatory function will accrue no bene- 
fit from the standpoint of effective control 
and spread. 

6. No data is a matter of record to indicate 
that nurseries presently are the realistic 
cause for dissemination of this insect. 

7. No data is a matter of record to indicate 
that the population of the insect has mate- 
rially changed in the last 10 years in the area 
of the State of New York under question. 

8. There is no factual evidence by any 
regulatory agency to indicate the presence 
of the insect in commercial nurseries in the 
area under question; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be directed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; the Mem- 
bers of the congressional delegation from the 
State of New York; the chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, the U.S. Senate; 
the chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States; the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets, State of New York; the New York 
Conference Board of Farm Organizations, 
and the New York State Agricultural Busi- 
nessmen’s Council. 





RESOLUTION OF SCHOOL OF EDU- 
CATION, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
School of Education of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, favoring the repeal of the loyalty 
oath provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Whereas the passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act was wisely seen by the 
Congress of the United States of America as 
an important means to the necessary end of 
strengthening higher education in this Na- 
tion; 

But whereas the praiseworthy purpose of 
this act and its practical application has been 
greatly frustrated by the inclusion of a dis- 
claimer affidavit; 
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And inasmuch as the loyalty of freemen 
cannot be legislated, nor the disloyalty of 
those so inclined prevented or detected by 
such an affidavit: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the faculty of the School of 
Education of Syracuse University (in plenary 
session assembled), That the Congress of the 
United States of America put the proper 
means to the right end of improving higher 
education by repealing the loyalty oath pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education 
Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this be furnished 
to the appropriate educational and legisla- 
tive officials, the better to make known the 
position of this faculty. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. Res. 94. Resolution to provide for print- 
ing additional copies of Senate Report No. 
29 for the use of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs (Rept. No. 62); 

S. Res. 95. Resolution to print for the use 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
additional copies of Senate Document No. 
113, 86th Congress, on scientific information 
(Rept. No. 63); 

S. Res. 96. Resolution to provide for print- 
ing additional copies of Senate Report No. 
29 for the use of the Committee on Public 
Works (Rept. No. 62); 

S. Res. 99. Resolution to print the remarks 
of Senator Dopp at the Paris Conference on 
December 1, 1960, as a Senate document 
(Rept. No. 64); and 

S. Res. 102. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of “Legislation on Foreign Relations 
With Explanatory Notes” as a Senate docu- 
ment (Rept. No. 65). 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment: 

S. Res. 86. Resolution to investigate mat- 
ters pertaining to migratory labor (Rept. 
No. 66). 





EARL W. PRINCE—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
106) to pay a gratuity to Earl W. Prince, 
which was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Earl W. Prince, widower of June W. Prince, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of 
her death, a sum equal to six months’ com- 
pensation at the rate she was receiving by 
law at the time of her death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT, 1961—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report. favorably, with an 
amendment, the bill—S. 1—to establish 
an effective program to alleviate condi- 
tions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment and underemployment in 
certain economically distressed areas, 
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and I submit a report—No. 61—thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report, 
together with individual views, be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mus- 
KIE in the chair). The report will be 
received and printed, as requested by the 
Senator from Illinois. 





AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1248. A bill to amend section 1732 (b) of 
title 28, United States Code, to permit the 
photographic reproduction of business rec- 
ords held in a custodial or fiduciary capacity 
and the introduction of the same in evi- 
dence; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1249. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for domestic farm labor; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1250. A bill to establish the U.S. Arts 
Foundation; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
Case of South Dakota) : 

S.1251. A bill to provide for the payment 
for individual Indian and tribal lands of the 
Lower Brule Sioux Reservation in South Da- 
kota, required by the United States for the 
Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project on the 
Missouri River, and for the rehabilitation, 
social and economic development of the 
members of the tribe, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. Munpt): 

S. 1252. A bill to provide for the payment 
for individual Indian and tribal lands of 
the Crow Creek Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota, required by the United States for 
the Big Bend Dam and Reservoir project on 
the Missouri River, and for the rehabilita- 
tion, social and economic development of 
the members of the tribe, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. BurpicK, Mr. DovuG.as, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Javits, Mr. LONG 
of Hawaii, Mr. LoNnG of Missouri, Mr. 
McCartHy, Mr. Morse, Mrs. NeEv- 
BERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Younc of 
Ohio and Mr. KuCHEL) : 

S. 1253. A bill providing relief against cer- 
tain forms of discrimination in interstate 
transportation and facilities furnished or 
connected therewith; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Dovctas, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Javits, Mr. Lonc 
of Hawaii, Mr. Lonc of Missouri, Mr. 
McCartHy, Mr. Morse, Mrs. Nevu- 
BERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Youns of 
Ohio and Mr. KucHet) : 

S. 1254. A bill to extend to uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces the same pro- 
tection. against bodily attack as is now 
granted to personnel of the Coast Guard; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Burpicx, Mr. Dovcias, Mr. GRuUEN- 
ING, Mr. Javits, Mr. Lonc of Hawaii, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. McCartuy, 
Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and Mr. 
KUCHEL) : 

S. 1255. A bill to amend and supplement 
existing civil rights statutes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. Burpick, Mr. DovcG.Las, 
Mr. GruEenine, Mr. Javits, Mr. Lonc 
of Hawaii, Mr. Lonc of Missouri, Mr: 
McCartHy, Mr. Morse, Mrs.. Neuv- 
BERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. YounG of 
Ohio, and Mr. KucHEL): 

S. 1256. A bill to declare certain rights of 
all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for the protection of such 
persons from lynching, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 1257. A bill to indefinitely extend the 
Civil Rights Commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Doucias, Mr. GrRuEen- 
ING, Mr. Javits, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. McCartTuy, 
Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. Pas- 
TORE, and Mr. YouncG of Ohio): 

S. 1258. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
AtLott, Mr. Burpickx, Mr. DovG.as, 
Mr. GrRuENING, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
Lonc of Hawaii, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. Morse, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PAsToRE, Mr. 
Younc of Ohio, and Mr. KucHEL): 

S. 1259. A bill outlawing the poll tax as 
a condition for voting in any primary or 
other election for national officers; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHREY when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
HICKEY): 

S. 1260. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, to 
require the labeling of certain imported 
meats, poultry, and fish; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGee when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1261. A bill to amend section 101 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide cer- 
tain death benefits for widows of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey commissioned officers who 
suffered service-connected deaths; and 

S. 1262. A bill for the relief of Doris A. 
Reese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself and Mr. 
Hruska): 

S. 1263. A bill for the relief of Marie Mar- 
garet Arvanetes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

S. 1264. A bill for the relief of Capt. Dale 
Frazier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

S. 1265. A bill to amend section 2(3) of 
the National Labor Relations Act so as to 
extend the coverage of such act to members 
of the crews of certain fishing vessels; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

. &. 1266. A bill to transfer to the free list of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 bookbindings. or covers 
imported by certain institutions; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

8.J. Res. 63. Joint resolution relating to 
the. basis. for computing. the deduction for 
percentage depletion allowable to brick and 
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tile clay under the Internal Revenue Codes of 
1954 and 1939 for taxable years beginning 
before 1961; to the Committee on Finance. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PRINTING OF PAMPHLET ENTITLED 
“OUR CAPITOL” AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT, WITH ADDITIONAL 
COPIES 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
17), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed as a Senate document, with illus- 
trations, the pamphlet entitled “Our Capi- 
tol”; and that three hundred twenty-three 
thousand five hundred additional copies shall 
be printed, of which one hundred three 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate and two hundred twenty thousand 
five hundred copies for the use of the House 
of Representatives. 





RESOLUTION 
EARL W. PRINCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 106) to 
pay a gratuity to Earl W. Prince, which 
was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution, printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees”’.) 





AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING 
TO PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TION AND USE OF CERTAIN BUSI- 
NESS RECORDS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 1732(b) 
of title 28, United States Code, to permit 
the photographic reproduction of busi- 
ness records held in a custodial or 
fiduciary capacity and the introduction 
of the same in evidence, and ask that 
this bill be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

Basically, this proposed legislation 
would remove from section 1732(b) of 
title 28 the exception relating to those 
documents held in a custodial or fiduci- 
ary capacity and, therefore, allow the 
reproduction and destruction of the 
originals to facilitate filing and storage 
in the ordinary course of business. A 
further effect of this amendment would 
be to allow the introduction of reproduc- 
tions in evidence, whether or not the 
originals are in existence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1248) to amend section 
1732(b) of title 28, United States Code, 
to permit the photographic reproduc- 
tion of business records held in a cus- 
todial or fiduciary capacity and the 
introduction of the same in evidence, in- 
troduced by Mr. JoHNSTON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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US. ARTS FOUNDATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce at this time, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a revision of my bill to establish 
a U.S. Arts Foundation to give some 
Federal recognition and aid by way of 
subvention to cultural endeavors in the 
American theater, music, and other arts. 

I point out to my colleagues that this 
time I have included in the bill eligibil- 
ity for the visual arts, in order to make 
the plan which I have conform, insofar 
as possible, to practices of the British 
Arts Council and the Canadian Arts 
Council, which I think are particularly 
analogous to the action we ought to take 
in this country. 

Mr. President, the United States is 
probably the only major country in the 
vorld now which does not do something 
about this very critical matter of cul- 
tural and artistic development in the 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1250) to establish the 
U.S. Arts Foundation, introduced by Mr. 
JAVITS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD as a part of my remarks let- 
ters of endorsement for this proposed 
legislation from Mr. Erich Leinsdorf, 
music consultant of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Rise Stevens, a great operatic 
soprano; and a very old friend of mine 
who is interested in the arts in New York, 
Mr. Symon Gould, director of the Film 
Guild. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

METROPOLITAN OPERA, 
New York, N.Y., February 21, 1961. 
Senator JaAcos K. JAvITs, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear SENATOR JAviTS: Returning from my 
tour with the Boston Symphony, it has been 
pointed out to me that you introduced a 
bill in Congress to establish a U.S. Arts 
Foundation to promote the study and ad- 
vancement of the performing arts. 

May I congratulate you on this most com- 
mendable and very necessary initiative? If 
there is anything I can do in the form of 
assistance or active advice, I would he more 
than delighted to help. 

Sincerely, 
ERICH LEINSDORF. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA, 
New York, N.Y., February 21, 1961. 
Senator Jacos K. Javits, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JAviITS: I would like to ex- 
press my heartfelt support for your efforts 
toward the establishment of a US. Arts 
Foundation. Word reached me on tour in 
Hawaii concerning the bill you were plan- 
ning to introduce in the Senate. I am 
deeply interested to know that you feel that 
the Congess is “at long last on the verge 
of recognizing” that our Government has a 
responsibility toward the performing arts 
and that you are planning to implement 
that responsibility in tangible form. 

Taking advantage of a brief stay at home, 
I wish to tell you how enthusiastic I am 
about your action which at last shows the 
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way toward the entry of our Government 
into the fields of music and theater. 
I would welcome the opportunity to be of 
help to you in any way. 
Sincerely yours, 
RIsE STEVENS. 





Fitm GUvILD, 
New York, N.Y., February 9, 1961. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
New York City. 

Dear Jack: Assuredly you are to be com- 
mended to find time in your ultraoccupied 
career to foster interest and sponsor aesthet- 
ically progressive legislation looking toward 
the establishment of a long-deferred Arts 
Foundation which our country should unde- 
niably support. 

While it is true that present emergencies 
require a concentrated attention on condi- 
tions which affect the economic, social, and 
virtual survival status of our Nation, nev- 
ertheless the eternal life of a people are in- 
extricably bound up with its intellectual 
and artistic qualities which are both a gen- 
erative and a regenerative power. 

One might indulge in the cliche that long 
after our diplomats, politicians and aye, even 
Senators (please forgive) are long forgotten, 
the poets, playwrights, and authors are eter- 
nally remembered, at least the good ones. 

There is no doubt that the theater is and 
can become a vital force in the life of our 
Nation, pointing the way to a higher ideal- 
ism and stirring both the patriotism and 
thinking elements of our folk and rousing 
them to a degree where it can become a 
major influence in preserving our cherished 
ideals and liberties against the threats of 
ideologies that seek to displace them. 

In addition, the cinema must also be 
counted upon to have that projecting power 
and infiuence on the higher level of produc- 
tion, not of course the run-of-the-mill com- 
mercial output. Therefore, I submit that 
any Arts Foundation that you propose 
should embody these twin arts which are 
basically related in their artistic and 
aesthetic milieus. 

As you know, I am the “father” of the 
art cinema movement in this country, and 
I would be happy to consult with you in 
framing your proposed legislation so that 
proper recognition may be made to include 
the cinema in its essentials because while 
the theater is unfortunately confined to 
the major urban centers, the film reaches 
the smallest hamlets and thereby can and 
should exert a major influence in the 
aesthetic life of our people if the persons 
and groups dedicated to elevating film 
standards receive proper recognition and 
support. 

Sincerely yours, 
SYMON GOULD, 
Director. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a very accurate report of 
my interview in regard to this bill, from 
the publication Back Stage. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From Back Stage, Feb. 17, 1961] 
CLIMATE RIGHT FOR FEDERAL AND STATE AID 
TO THE ARTS—KENNEDY AND ROCKEFELLER 
IN RECEPTIVE Moops 


Now is the time for all good governments 
to come to the aid of their culture. 

According to Senator Jacos K. Javits, Re- 
publican, of New York, “the climate has 
never been better in the country for the 
people and their elected representatives to 
finally accept the fact that we have a cul- 
ture in America and we should do something 
to aid in its development.” 
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Senator Javits introduced in the Senate 
Monday, February 13, legislation to establish 
a United States Arts Foundation to promote 
the study and the advancement of the per- 
forming arts throughout the United States. 

At a press conference held at Actors Equity 
in New York City, Senator Javits said that 
he has been trying to get Federal recog- 
nition of the arts since 1949, but this is the 
tirst year he is reasonably confident that 
such legislation can be passed since “it is 
now the most strategic moment. We have 
a new, forward-looking President who is in- 
clined to look upon the arts with favor. We 
have the British and Canadian Arts Councils 
to serve as examples. We have States, 
especially New York State, lending an open 
ear." 

After the press conference, Senator JAvITs 
told Allen Zwerdling, publisher of Back 
Stage, that one of the main blocks to pre- 
vious legislation introduced in the House, 
Representative Barden; of North Carolina, no 
longer heads the Committee on Labor and 
Education. Representative Barden pigeon- 
holed nearly all such bills in the past but 
the new head of the committee is Congress- 
man ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, of New York, 
who is expected to move all such bills along 
quickly. More liberal committee heads in 
both Houses of Congress are now receptive 
to legislation aiding the arts and a mail cam- 
paign could convince the recalcitrants. 


MAIL CAMPAIGN 


Senator Javits emphasized that a mail 
campaign is needed and he urged interested 
individuals and organizations all over the 
country to write their own Senators express- 
ing their approval of his bill which will be 
referred to the Senate Committee on Labor 
of Public Welfare. 

Senator Javits also explained that his bill 
was actually a conservative one, calling for 
no more than $10 million a year for the 
entire country (compared to $100 million al- 
located in Canada), but he felt that it was 
important to get the Government to at least 
recognize officially that the United States 
has a culture. Under the Javits bill there 
can be no fear of Government domination 
of the arts since the Government will not 
of hiring any performers or building theaters 
or museums, “Actually,” said the Senator, 
“the Government will just be a partner with 
the people in supporting nonprofit projects. 
If the people do not respond at the box 
office, the projects will fold since they can- 
not depend solely on Government aid.” 


EXAMPLE OF PROGRAM 


Pressed to give one example of how the 
program might work, Senator Javits cited 
the hypothetical case of an established, recog- 
nized nonprofit group that wanted to do a 
series of Shakespearean plays but found that 
they lost $50,000 doing it in the past over 
a 10-week period. The Government board 
would examine the project, check the ex- 
penses, cost of production, and expected box 
office returns. It would then guarantee to 
make up part of the expected loss, say 
$25,000 to $35,000, forcing the group to ex- 
pand efforts to increase their intake at 
the box office, but also guaranteeing the 
loss would not be disastrous. As the Senator 
explained, this is a rough idea of how one 
project could work. 

Details of the bill call for the appointment 
of a Director and a Board of Trustees com- 
prised of 12 private citizens appointed by the 
President to serve 6-year terms to operate 
the U.S. Art Foundation which during its 
first year would operate on a budget not to 
exceed $5 million during its first year, and 
$10 million annually thereafter. 


FUNCTIONS OF FOUNDATION 
The U.S. Arts Foundation would be author- 
ized to— 
1. Provide financial assistance to non- 
profit groups engaged in the performing arts 
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including theatrical and musical perform- 
ances, opera, dance, ballet and choral re- 
citals, and to encourage such presentations 
in all parts of the United States; 

2. Cooperate, assist, and sponsor interna- 
tional activities relating to the performing 
arts in consultation with the State Depart- 
ment, including the sponsorship of perform- 
ances abroad; 

3. Establish and maintain registers of per- 
sonnel and theaters in the performing arts; 

4. Foster and encourage civic and non- 
profit private and public educational insti- 
tutions or Government groups directly con- 
cerned with performing arts; 

5.. Conduct surveys of these performing 
arts. 

Senator Javits said, “At long last, Congress 
is on the verge of recognizing that the Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility toward 
the performing arts in our Nation that it can 
best fulfill in the role of a stimulator and 
coordinator of the artistic and cultural re- 
sources of the United States. New York now 
has a State program under the direction of 
the New York State Council on the Arts, 
set up under State law, to encourage the 
arts. President Kennedy has evidenced his 
interest in such a program for the United 
States and, in fact, the 1960 Democratic 
Party platform proposed a Federal advisory 
agency to assist the expansion of our cul- 
tural resources. New York City and other 
municipalities are helping the arts. In Con- 
gress, the number of bills already introduced 
for this purpose since the beginning of this 
session is additional evidence of likely con- 
gressional action in this field. 


MODEST APPROPRIATION 


“The U.S. Arts Foundation functioning 
on a modest appropriation of a few million 
a year spent in conjunction with matching 
funds of other interested public or private 
agencies, could stimulate as much as $50 
million in non-Government activity on be- 
half of our performing arts. I believe that 
national legislators are expressing heightened 
interest in such a proposal because of the 
marked increase in cultural activity at local 
and State levels. It’s been impressed upon 
them that a majority of the American peo- 
ple no longer view the performing arts merely 
as a fringe benefit of modern living squeezed 
into the entertainment category. We are 
coming to realize that cultural pursuits are 
not a luxury but a necessity in our free so- 
ciety as it continues to grow and develop in 
this space age. While our space missiles and 
satellites will continue to make headlines 
abroad, U.S. prestige abroad received enor- 
mous benefits from the cultural exchange 
agreements and foreign tours by American 
artists like Helen Hayes, Marian Anderson, 
Van Cliburn, and Louis Armstrong long be- 
fore Discoverer I ever went into orbit, and it 
will continue to do so. 

“The legitimate expansion of Federal ac- 
tivity in many social and economic spheres 
in recent years has paved the way now for 
the Government to develop a partnership 
concept to help advance the arts through 
aiding local organizations and sending live 
performances into areas which otherwise 
would not receive them. As yet, a television 
set is no substitute for a family excursion to 
the theater or a concert or the ballet. 

“Nor is the desire to advance the arts 
through governmental participation new. In 
1891 Congress established the National Con- 
servatory of Music, which brought Anton 
Dvorak to this country; it was this American 
experience which inspired him to compose 
the New World Symphony.” 

ANTA A FIRST STEP 

“In 1935 the American National Theater 
and Academy (ANTA) was chartered by Con- 
gress. Although its growth was seriously 
hampered by the coming of the war and by 
lack of funds, it is now directing with great 
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success our international efforts in the field 
of music and the theater under the auspices 
of the State Department. In recent years, 
Congress established the permanent program 
of cultural exchange with other nations, 
granted a Federal charter to the National 
Music Council, and established a National 
Cultural Center in Washington, D.C. 

“Recognition of America’s need for fre- 
quent performances of theatrical and other 
works in all parts of our Nation and of the 
people’s unabated desire for such perform- 
ances prompted me in 1949 to introduce, 
while a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, a resolution looking toward the estab- 
lishment of an American National Theater 
and an American National Opera and Ballet. 
My present proposal is closely analogous to 
the British and Canadian Arts Councils which 
have done so much in their countries to 
stimulate the performing arts. It is my 
earnest hope that the present Congress will 
take cognizance of America’s needs for an 
active and expanded cultural life—a need 
which this bill attempts to meet. 


DONATIONS ACCEPTED 


“The foundation is authorized to accept 
donations, collect admission charges and 
utilize the services of volunteers, so that a 
minimum of appropriated funds would be 
required. It would have an appropriate 
number of committees composed of pro- 
fessional people and the general public cov- 
ering the various aspects of the performing 
arts to remove any danger of uniformity 
due to governmental assistance. The panels 
would judge the artistic worth and cultural 
significance of works to be presented to de- 
termine if they are worthy of support by the 
foundation. 

“An organization functioning in this man- 
ner makes baseless the fear of governmental 
control of the arts and its relatively small 
cost should cause little anxiety about the 
level of governmental expenditures. This is 
indeed one case where a drop in the bucket 
ean help quench the cultural thirst of 180 
million people. 

“I believe the United States Arts Founda- 
tion can enable us to look forward to the 
day when our Nation will be served by the- 
ater, opera, ballet and music available in 
all sections of our land—so that no popu- 
lated place is culturally starved—and the 
world will honor us for it. The soul of 
America will in this way be enabled to grow 
in keeping with the growth of our produc- 
tive capabilities.” 





LABELING OF CERTAIN IMPORTED 
MEATS, POULTRY, AND FISH 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, many of 
us have been concerned about the prob- 
lem involving labeling of imported 
meats. We have received many letters 
from individuals—housewives in partic- 
ular—who have purchased unlabeled 
meats in markets around the country, 
telling about meat which had been 
frozen and imported, which later turned 
out to possess an unhealthy condition or 
to lack quality, of which the purchaser 
was not aware. 

In order to correct this condition, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of my colleague from Wyoming 
{Mr, Hickey] and myself, a bill which 
would amend the Federal Food and Drug 
Act to correct the condition which now 
obtains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 1260) to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended, to require the labeling of 
certain imported meats, poultry, and 
fish, introduced by Mr. McGee (for him- 
self and Mr. Hickey), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





PROGRAM TO ALLEVIATE CONDI- 
TIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
CERTAIN DISTRESSED AREAS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1) to establish an effective pro- 
gram to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economi- 
cally distressed areas, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. CAPEHART submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 1, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR FEED 
GRAINS FOR 1961—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 993) to provide a special 
program for feed grains for 1961, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. AIKEN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 993, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. COOPER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 993, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





ADDITIONAL PENALTIES FOR PER- 
SONS CONVICTED OF VIOLATING 
THE ANTITRUST LAWS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Rhode Island {[Mr. PELL] may be added 
as a cosponsor of S. 996 to amend the 
Sherman Act to provide additional pub- 
lic relief from repetitive criminal vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws, and for 
other purposes, which is my proposed 
antitrust amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin will permit me, 
I should like to join as a cosponsor of 
the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the senior Senator from Oregon may 
be added as a cosponsor. I am grateful 
and proud to have his cosponsorship of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT RELATING TO QUAL- 
IFICATION OF ELECTORS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of February 28 and March 3, 
1961, the names of Senators AIKEN, AL- 
LOTT, ANDERSON, BARTLETT, BEALL, BEN- 
NETT, BIBLE, Bocecs, Brinces, Burpick, 
BusH, BUTLER, Byrp of West Virginia, 
CANNON, CAPEHART, CARLSON, CaSE of New 
Jersey, CHAVEZ, CHURCH, Cooper, COTTON, 
CurTIs, DIRKSEN, Dopp, ENGLE, FONG, 
GRUENING, HARTKE, HAYDEN, HICKEN- 
LOOPER, HRUSKA, JACKSON, KEATING, KERR, 
LAUSCHE, Lone of Hawaii, Lone of Mis- 
souri, MANSFIELD, McGee, METCALF, 
Morse, Morton, Moss, MUSKIE, NEUBERG- 
ER, PasSTORE, PELL, Prouty, RANDOLPH, 
SALTONSTALL, SCHOEPPEL, ScoTT, SyMING- 
TON, WILEY, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
Wi.iiAMs of Delaware, Younc of North 
Dakota, and Youne of Ohio were added 
as additional cosponsors of the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 58) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to the qualifica- 
tions of electors, introduced by Mr. Hot- 
Land (for himself and other Senators) 
on February 28, 1961. 





FEDERAL LIENS, PRIORITIES, AND 
PROCEDURES ACT OF 1961—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under the authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 3, 1961, the name of Mr. 
BUTLER was added as an additional co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 1193) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the priority and effect of Fed- 
eral tax liens and levies, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Curtis (for 
himself and other Senators) on March 3, 
1961. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 5188) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address by the Honorable THomas B. Cur- 
TIs, Representative in Congress from the 
State of Missouri, before the Federal Supply 
Management Association, Washington, D.C., 
February 7, 1961. 





DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE W. F. 
NORRELL OF ARKANSAS 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, all 

of us were saddened by the untimely 

death of Representative Norrell, of 

Arkansas. A great loss has been suffered 
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in his passing. The Sixth District of 
Arkansas, the State of Arkansas, and the 
Nation have benefited from his outstand- 
ing and distinguished career. The im- 
print of his works in the public service 
will be a lasting memorial. 

Bill Norrell was elected to the Arkan- 
sas State Senate in 1931 and was re- 
elected in 1935. He served as president 
of the senate from 1933 to 1937, during 
which time he served on several occa- 
sions as Acting Governor. He was 
elected to the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives in 1938 and served for many 
years as a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. At the time of his 
death he was a ranking member of that 
committee. He served as chairman of 
the Legislative Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee and as a member of various sub- 
committees, including the important 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions and the Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations. 

All of those who knew Bill Norrell ad- 
mired and respected him for his in- 
tegrity, his ability, and his sincerity. He 
was a man of his word. He was kind, 
gracious, and humble. 

I treasured and will always remember 
the friendship of Bill Norrell. 

An unknown author has portrayed his 
life: 

Beautiful life is that whose span is spent in 
duty to God and man; 

Beautiful calm when the course is run, 

Beautiful twilight at the set of sun, 

Beautiful death with a life well done. 


Mrs. Fulbright and I extend our 
Sincere and heartfelt sympathy to 
Catherine Norrell and Judy in their 
bereavement. 





JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, for the past year or more I 
have been deeply concerned about the 
increased membership and spreading in- 
fluence of a relatively new organization 
called the John Birch Society. 

It has gained considerable member- 
ship in several of the major cities in 
North Dakota. In one city alone, it has 
at least four cells. This organization 
is ultraconservative in nature and has 
among its members some of the most 
able and influential people in each com- 
munity. Strangely enough, most of its 
criticism is leveled, not against liberal 
public officials, but against the more 
middle-of-the-road, and even conserva- 
tive, Republicans. 

They have accused me of being about 
every kind of a scoundrel, including a 
Communist or pro-Communist. This 
gives me little concern, as I am certain 
no sane person would believe there is 
the slightest substance to such a charge. 
In fact, from a practical political point 
of view, such charges actually are of 
some help. It is a sort of medicine to 
some liberal thinking people who have 
often accused me of being a reactionary 
conservative. 

I have been aware for a long while 
that the head of this organization, Mr. 
Robert Welch, has made accusations 
against the President of the United 
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States and other top officials far be- 
yond anything the late Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy ever thought of. I quote a part 
of a story appearing in the Chicago 
Daily News of July 26, 1960: 

However, new members are not told about 
a book written by Welch. Its title is “The 
Politician.” It is about President Eisen- 
hower, and for 302 pages tries to prove that 
the President is a conscious, dedicated agent 
of the Communists. 

It maintains that the present administra- 
tion is controlled by the Communist Party. 

In this fantastic document Milton Eisen- 
hower is described as Ike’s superior in the 
Communist Party. Even Neil McElroy, 
former Secretary of Defense, is pilloried as 
“doing the Communists’ work for them with 
assurance and determination.” 


Mr. President, I hesitated to give fur- 
ther publicity to this dastardly attack. 
It is unbelievable that any sane person 
would make such accusations against 
President Eisenhower, who has devoted 
his life to the service of this country and 
who led all of the allied forces in the 
European.theater during World War II. 
The only reason why I am reluctantly 
giving publicity to the vicious charges 
made by the leaders of this society is 
that I believe it will serve to give needed 
information to people in my State and 
elsewhere who may be influenced by this 
organization. 

Communism represents a serious men- 
ace to freedom-loving people every- 
where. It is the same international 
conspiracy it has always been, seeking 
to enslave the entire free world. To 
label some of our most loyal and dedi- 
cated people as Communists plays right 
into the hands of the Communist move- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the REcorRD as 
a part of my remarks an article appear- 
ing in the Chicago Daily News under 
date of July 26, 1960, entitled “Strange 
Threat to Democracy,” and also an ar- 
ticle appearing in this week’s issue of 
Time magazine, entitled “The Ameri- 
canists.”’ 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, July 26, 
1960] 
STRANGE THREAT TO DEMOCRACY—ANTI-RED 
Group Hirs LEADERS 
(By Jack Mabley) 

Robert Welch, the leader of thousands of 
conservative Americans in the John Birch 
Society, not only believes that President 
Eisenhower is a Communist, but he takes a 
dim view of democracy. 

“Democracy is merely a deceptive phrase, 
a weapon of demagoguery, and a perennial 
fraud,’’ he told founders of the John Birch 
League in 1958. He has continued to main- 
tain this in a booklet given to new mem- 
bers. 

Welch, a prominent Boston businessman, 
a former board member of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, has 25 lines of 
biography in “Who’s Who in the East.” 

He is the absolute boss, the authoritarian 
head of the John Birch Society, which osten- 
sibly is an organization dedicated to fighting 
communism, 

This league has thousands of members 
throughout the country, and a goal of a 
million members. 
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Wealthy conservatives support Welch. 
He lists as members of the advisory coun- 
cil, Cola G. Parker, Ernest G. Swigert, and 
William J. Grede, all past presidents of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Clarence Manion of the Manion Forum, the 
late James Simpson, Jr., former Illinois Re- 
publican Congressman, and a number of 
other well-known conservatives. 


LOFTY AIMS ARE MOST ATTRACTIVE 


Welch is a persuasive speaker. Many re- 
sponsible people are attracted to the Birch 
Society by the lofty aims expressed by Welch 
and “coordinators” who lead local groups. 

It is made clear to new members that the 
organization is monolithic, that it operates 
under complete authoritative controls at all 
levels. And Welch is the undisputed boss. 

However, new members are not told about 
a book written by Welch. Its title is “The 
Politician.” It is about President Eisen- 
hower, and for 302 pages tries to prove that 
the President is a conscious, dedicated agent 
of the Communists. 

It maintains that the present administra- 
tion is controlled by the Communist Party. 

In this fantastic document Milton Eisen- 
hower is described as Ike’s superior in the 
Communist Party. Even Neil McElroy, 
former Secretary of Defense, is pilloried as 
“doing the Communists’ work for them with 
assurance and determination.” 

This book is supposed to be seen only by 
leaders of the society. Recently a meeting 
in Glenview was disrupted when the book 
was brought up in open discussion by some- 
one in the audience. 

Stillwell J. Conner, leader of the meeting, 
had told a member that giving the book to 
a member of the society before he became 
“qualified” was like telling a first-year medi- 
cal student to go out and cure cancer. 


ROOSEVELT, H.S.T, USED BY COMMIES 


Welch writes that Roosevelt was used by 
the Communists. He says that Truman also 
was used by them, but with his knowledge 
and acquiescence because “they made him 
President.” In the third stage of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, writes Welch, “the Com- 
munists have one of their own actually in 
the Presidency.” 

It may be questionable judgment to give 
these incredible statements the dignity of 
publicity. But Welch is persuasive. 

Quietly he has been gaining strong sup- 
port among both prominent conservatives 
and thousands of ordinary people who seek 
to fight communism, 

They should know the thinking of the 
man to whom they are pledging their ener- 
gies and loyalty. 


[From Time magazine, Mar. 10, 1961] 
ORGANIZATIONS 
THE AMERICANISTS 


Among the US. brotherhoods dedicated to 
the fight against communism, nothing is 
quite like the John Birch Society. Except 
for an elite corps of leaders its members shun 
personal publicity and their names are held 
by the society in strictest secrecy. Its cells, 
of 20 to 30 members apiece, take orders from 
society headquarters, promote Communist- 
style front organizations that do not use the 
John Birch name. Carefully avoiding nor- 
mal channels of political action, the society 
accepts the hard-boiled dictatorial direction 
of one man who sees democracy as a “peren- 
nial fraud” and estimates that the United 
States is 40 percent to 60 percent Commu- 
nist controlled. In other times, other places, 
the John Birch “Americanists”—as they call 
themselves—might seem a tiresome, comic- 
opera joke. But already the society admits 
to cells in 35 States, and its partisans have 
made their anonymous and unsettling pres- 
ence felt in scores of U.S. communities. 
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In Wichita, Kans., student members of the 
society are trained to tell their cell leader of 
any “Communist” influence noted in class- 
room lectures; by phone, parents belabor the 
offending teacher and his principal for apol- 
ogies and admissions of guilt. A Wichita 
businessman who planned to make a modest 
contribution to a University of Wichita fund 
was dissuaded because members of the so- 
ciety were demanding that certain professors 
and books be thrown out. “My business 
would be wrecked,” said he, “if those people 
got on the phone and kept on yelling that I 
am a Communist because I give money to the 
school.” Society members in Nashville, 
Tenn., started telephone campaigns to warn 
homeowners that some of their neighbors 
were suspected Reds. The project with cur- 
rent top priority is the impeachment of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, and activities in a 
dozen cities range from the “spontaneous” 
circulation of petitions to a rash of letters to 
newspapers, and a “Help Impeach Earl War- 
ren” banner strung across the main street of 
Pampa, Tex. (and taken down by the police a 
few hours later). 


The Red plot 


All society activity comes under the firm 
thumb of a balding, deceptively mild-man- 
nered, retired businessman from Belmont, 
Mass., named Robert Welch. Son of a North 
Carolina farmer, Baptist Welch, 61, spent 25 
years as an executive with Cambridge's 
famed candymaking James O. Welch Co. 
(run by his brother). After the war, Welch 
began to bone up on Communist literature; 
eventually he decided that such schemes as 
social security and Federal income tax laws 
were part of a Red plot to ready the United 
States for Soviet conquest. Welch left candy 
for full-time anti-Communist pamphleteer- 
ing in 1957. He founded the John Birch 
Society the next year, naming it for a US. 
Navy captain killed by Chinese Communist 
guerrillas after V-J Day. 

Welch’s Mein Kampf is a masterpiece of 
invective called “The Politician.” Shown 
only to close friends, the book is now being 
withdrawn from circulation, largely because 
its judgments on contemporary leaders re- 
pelled more people than they attracted. 
Some Welchian estimates: 

The Eisenhower brothers: “Milton Eisen- 
hower is actually Dwight Eisenhower’s su- 
perior and boss within the Communist 
Party. * * * For [the former President] 
there is only one possible word to describe 
his purposes and his actions. The word is 
‘treason.’ ”’ 

CIA Director Allen Dulles: “The most 
protected and untouchable supporter of 
communism, next to Eisenhower himself, in 
Washington.” 

The late John Foster Dulles: ‘A Commu- 
nist agent.” 

Rightwing names 


For public consumption, Welch has kept 
his vitriol well enough in check to avoid 
libel suits. A prolific author, he has turned 
out reams of Red-baiting copy, including the 
Blue Book that guides the society’s actions. 
He puts out the monthly American Opinion, 
as well as a bulletin that informs all dues- 
paying ($24 a year for men, $12 for women) 
members of the society’s monthly. aims. 
Despite the ill fame of “The Politician,” 
Welch has been highly praised as a freedom 
fighter by a horde of familiar rightwing 
names, e.g., Actor Adolphe Menjou, Lawyer 
Clarence Manion, ex-Diplomat Spruille 
Braden, who grace the society’s council and 
have the right to appoint his successor. 

Not all conservatives are so sanguine about 
Welch. Many object to the society’s con- 
tempt for dissent from its views, feel that its 
militant words and thoughts are barely a 
goosestep away from the formation of goon 
squads. “This is the kind of thing that 
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does violence to everything we're trying to 
accomplish,” says one Chicago conservative 
who backed away from Birchism after a 
glimpse at “The Politician.” It siphons 
@ lot of well-meaning, respectable people off 
into a lunatic fringe run by Welch, at the 
same time giving anti-Communist efforts a 
black eye. It hurts us much more than it 
helps us.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
glad to yield. 


, Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am glad the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota has brought this matter 
up, because the same thing is happening 
in the State of Montana. I have been 
trying to get some information as to 
what the John Birch Society is, and I 
cannot seem to get any help from var- 
ious committees here or the agencies 
downtown, 

Certainly, when any organization ac- 
cuses a President of the United States, 
@ man who has served with such dis- 
tinction as has General Eisenhower, I 
think something is wrong somewhere 
and that something ought to be done 
to lay the facts before the American 
people so they can judge this organiza- 
tion for what it is. I never heard of it. 
I do not know who John Birch is. But 
there is a John Birch Society which ap- 
parently is operating in Montana and 
the Dakotas. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the comments of the distin- 
guished majority leader. According to 
the issue of Time magazine which has 
come out today, this organization has 
active cells in more than 35 States and 
has grown to a considerable member- 
ship. 





THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK 
(1850-1937) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
late Thomas Masaryk, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, was one of the great statesmen of 
this century, and perhaps the greatest 
Czechoslovak statesman in modern 
times. He was respected among his own 
people, and in all of Europe, as a dedi- 
cated champion of liberty and democ- 
racy. He was usually thought of as a 
philosopher-statesman, but he was more 
than that. He was, in addition, a great 
teacher, a great editor, a distinguished 
parliamentarian, and an eminent man 
of letters. Above all, he was a great and 
indefatigable fighter for the Czechoslo- 
vak cause, for the freedom of his people. 
On the 111th anniversary of his birth, 
he is remembered as the founding father 
and the first President of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic. We honor the 
memory of this champion of freedom, 
this dauntless fighter for the cause of 
humanity. 





AMERIGO VESPUCCI 
(1451-1512) 


Mr. .PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the history of the discovery of America 
two Italians played key roles. Christo- 
pher Columbus discovered the continent, 
but Amerigo Vespucci gave it his name. 
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The adventurous and daring son of a 
notary in Florence, Amerigo Vespucci 
possessed a lively interest in geography. 
He was anxious to see and explore the 
unknown parts of the world. Asa clerk, 
and later as a representative of the 
famous Medici merchants, he had sailed 
and seen much of the then-known world. 
By about 1500 he was determined to push 
his explorations beyond the known parts 
of the globe. 

He transferred his services to Don 
Manuel of Portugal, and under his pa- 
tronage organized several expeditions 
to the New World. On one of these he 
is reported to have reached the Canaries 
and Cape Canaveral, Fla. Then he 
sailed south and touched the coast of 
Brazil. Since he had sailed the coasts 
of both North and South America, his 
name was given to both continents. On 
the 510th anniversary of his birthday, 
we honor the memory of this great navi- 
gator and explorer, Amerigo Vespucci. 





SIGNS OF ECONOMIC UPTURN—THE 
BETTER HOME FURNISHINGS 
COUNCIL OF GREATER CHICAGO 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I note 
from this morning’s press that Dr. Heller, 
economic adviser to the President, has 
detected “signs of an upturn.” He does, 
however, lament the slack between ac- 
tual production and our capacity to pro- 
duce. 

Despite this qualification by Dr. Heller, 
it may be that the crying towel is about 
to go into the discard and that the kind 
of an affirmative, positive note which a 
nation needs at a time like this will be 
emphasized instead of the gloom-doom 
accent which it has heretofore received. 

It is encouraging to note that there 
are great numbers of American business 
leaders who are determined to make the 
coming decade the most prosperous that 
the people of this country have ever en- 
joyed. 

Their zeal and determination are 
notable and are certainly evident in 
many sections of the land. 

I should like to make specific mention 
of just one of these groups of dedicated 
business leaders in my own State of Illi- 
nois. I mention them only because they 
are representative of thousands of such 
groups in a nation whose faith in our 
free enterprise system and whose con- 
fidence in and capacity to make it work 
have remained undimmed. 

I make specific reference to a group 
of Chicago retailers in the furniture and 
home furnishings industries who have 
joined together in an organization 
known as Better Home Furnishings 
Council of Greater Chicago. These 
leaders have taken upon themselves the 
task of solving the problems within their 
own industry and expanding the activi- 
ties of the industry in every possible 
way. This effort is being undertaken 
without calling upon Federal Govern- 
ment for assistance or requesting Fed- 
eral funds. They have not lost faith 
in their own ability to make their most 
significant contribution to the well-heing 
of a country, nor have they lost faith 
in the principles which have made their 
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industry one of the most productive in 
the Nation. They prefer to pursue a 
do-it-yourself technique in meeting the 
problems resulting from recessive con- 
ditions. 

What the Better Home Furnishings 
Council of Greater Chicago proposes to 
do to meet the present challenge in our 
economy is to pursue a broad program 
of consumer education, the development 
and maintenance of higher standards of 
business practice, a more aggressive sell- 
ing campaign, and more equitable pric- 
ing to afford the public a greater oppor- 
tunity to buy and meet their needs and 
wants at a time when purchases would 
have a real impact on the economy. 

This organization, with its founders 
and members, has a firm belief and high 
regard for the American home and its 
profound effect on American culture, 
American family life, and the whole fu- 
ture of the Nation. The three principal 
officers of the council are Mr. Leonard 
W. Stratton, Mr. Howard R. Joseph, and 
Mr. John M. Smythe, Jr. They will 
spearhead this great, self-help effort in 
the best American tradition, and in do- 
ing so they will give encouragement and 
fortitude to leaders in all other lines of 
business and industry. I for one wish 
them well in this very timely and impor- 
tant undertaking. 





GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC CUR- 
RENCY REVALUATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement on the Ger- 
man currency revaluation. 

The action taken over the last week 
end by the German Federal Govern- 
ment, in revaluing the German mark 
upward by about 5 percent, followed by 
similar action taken by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment with respect to the guilder, 
can be helpful in temporarily relieving 
some of the pressures on the dollar. Al- 
though the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many has made it clear its action was 
predicated on domestic needs, the re- 
sults are in line with the interests of 
free world economic stahility. 

I would expect that the Federal Re- 
public of Germany does not consider 
this modest step in realining the value 
of its currency to meet some of the reali- 
ties of the international economic sit- 
uation as a substitute for more basic 
measures, which must be taken. I wish, 
therefore, to point out two of the most 
important of such measures to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

First is the need for greater partici- 
pation by that Government on a budg- 
etary basis—I emphasize the budgetary 
basis, because it means a recurring 
basis—in the economic aid efforts to the 
less developed areas of the world, in 
respect to which we in the United States 
have been carrying a great responsibil- 
ity, even considering our power. These 
aid efforts are apparently inadequate in 
order to maintain the position of the 
free world with respect to these less de- 
veloped areas. 

Second is the need for mutual con- 
sultation with other free world nations 
on monetary, fiscal, and trade policies. 
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Both of these matters will be dealt 
with in the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. I am 
glad the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has reported the proposal, which 
will enable us to approve U.S. member- 
ship in this body, and I urge the Federal 
Republic of Germany to address itself to 
these two major questions, in addition to 
the constructive step it has already 
taken. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that sundry newspaper articles and 


. editorial remarks upon this develop- 


ment be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 


U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT RELEASE 


The action of the Government of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in increasing the 
par value of the deutsche mark by approxi- 
mately 5 percent must be viewed in the 
context of three separate problems facing 
the free world. The first is the basic dis- 
equilibrium in the free world balance of 
accounts, ‘which has been characterized by a 
persistent surplus of the Federal Republic 
and deficits in some other free world coun- 
tries, including the United States. The 
second has arisen from movements of short- 
term capital seeking higher interest rates 
in Germany or speculating on the possibility 
of a revaluation of the deutsche mark. The 
third is the common problem facing the eco- 
nomically advanced countries of the free 
world in providing foreign assistance in 
amounts adequate to bring about a signifi- 
cant increase in the standards of living of 
the less developed countries. 

The action taken by the Federal Republic 
in increasing the par value of the deutsche 
mark is a useful but modest step toward 
redressing the first problem, the basic im- 
balance in free world accounts. As to the 
second problem, it should put an end to 
uncertainty concerning the future level of 
the German exchange rate. It is the hope 
of the U.S. Government that, having taken 
this step, the Federal Republic will now pro- 
ceed rapidly to take further steps along 
other lines which have been under dis- 
cussion. 

It is further hoped that the Government 
of the Federal Republic will take prompt 
steps toward helping with a solution of the 
third problem by moving forward with a 
large-scale program of foreign assistance on 
a continuing budgetary basis. 





[From the New York Times, Mar, 8, 1961] 
THE GERMAN EXAMPLE 


Following the example set by West Ger- 
many in revaluing the mark upward, in 
terms of the dollar and other currencies, the 
Netherlands has now raised the exchange 
rate of its guilder to escape the “suction” 
of the stronger German currency on its 
economy. As a result, the world’s money 
marts have become unsettled by speculation 
that other nations may follow suit. 

This development, which contrasts with 
the currency devaluation in the Soviet bloc, 
vainly disguised by a purely internal “heavy 
ruble,” is a dramatic demonstration of the 
great changes in world economy since the 
postwar days of the “dollar shortage.” But 
the German revaluation has implications 
which go far beyond any immediate ex- 
change rate. It is another product of the 
German “miracle” of economic recovery and 
is designed not only to help the dollar but 
also to brake an economy grown so strong 
that it has become a magnet for dollars 
and gold, to the point of creating an im- 
balance in international payments. 
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This raises the question of how a war- 
devastated country, with one-fifth of its 
population. consisting of refugees, with a 
gross national product roughly only one- 
seventh and a trade surplus roughly one- 
fourth of the American equivalents, has 
been able to achieVe such success. It would 
be difficult to enumerate all the factors in- 
volved, but some are quite evident, 

One is the German capacity for work and 
organization, spurred by the hunger years 
of the postwar collapse and mobilized in a 
“social market economy” that combines pri- 
vate enterprise with social responsibility to 
assure social and labor tranquillity. Another 
factor is one of the world’s most modern in- 
dustrial plants, built up with American aid 
after the wartime destruction and postwar 
dismantling of the old. A third is German 
membership in the European Economic 
Community, which has bolstered its trade 
with the Community members far above its 
trade with the rest of the world and has 
drawn large-scale foreign investments. 
Finally, as a result of the seizure of Ger- 
man assets abroad in two World Wars, the 
Germans are more than cautious in making 
new oversea investments. Total German 
investments abroad amount thus far to only 
$1 billion, of which only $50 million are in- 
vested in the United States, compared with 
an American investment of more than $800 
million in Germany. 

All these factors have, of course, a bearing 
on Germany’s capacity to contribute more 
than it has done to both free world defense 
and aid to the underdeveloped countries 
and thus ease the disproportionate burden 
carried by the United States, But the same 
factors also contain lessons which may well 
be pondered by other countries with more 
sluggish economies. 


[From the New York Tribune, Mar. 7, 1961] 
WILL OTHER NATIONS JOIN IN REVALUATION ?— 
WeEsT GERMAN, DUTCH MOVES AROUSE SPEC- 

ULATION; TRADING Is CHAOTIC 

(By A. J. Glass) 

A wave of speculation arose here yesterday 
that other European nations would follow 
West Germany and Holland in revaluing 
their money upward. 

One foreign exchange specialist described 
trading yesterday in the world’s money mar- 
kets as “chaotic.” “We didn’t have to de- 
value the dollar,” he said, “the Germans and 
the Dutch did it for us.” 

Several bankers wondered whether West 
Germany’s chief trading partners on the 
Continent, especially Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, and the Scandinavian nations, 
would submit to a 4.75-percent decline in the 
value of the currencies in relation to the 
mark without taking action. 

In any case, these bankers agreed, the 
German and Dutch revaluation, announced 
over the weekend, has ushered in an era of 
monetary uncertainty. 


CHAIN REACTION SEEN 


Currency moves taken yesterday in Italy 
and Switzerland fed speculation here that 
the Germans may have set off a chain re- 
action similar in type but not in scope or 
direction—to the one that occurred when 
Great Britain devalued the pound sterling in 
1949. 

In Switzerland, whose franc is one of the 
strongest currencies in the world, the cen- 
tral bank reportedly guaranteed funds held 
abroad by Swiss commercial banks for the 
last 14 days. That would leave dollars held, 
for example, by a Swiss bank in New York, 
protected against revaluation until March 
30. 

In Italy according to sources here, the cen- 
tral bank temporarily suspended trading in 
lira against marks and dollars. A banker 
said the action was taken pending the con- 
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clusion in Rome of conferences on the mone- 
tary situation. 

Another unsettl)== uspect was that the 
Germans raised the value of their money 
after repeated denials that they were plan- 
ning to do so. This tended to cast doubt 
on the statements of other nations that 
they also would not shift currency value 
upward. 

COMPLETE SURPRISE 


To guard against windfalls for speculators, 
governments keep currency moves highly 
secret until they are announced. The West 
German revaluation, echoed a day later by 
the Dutch, came as a complete surprise. 

The Germans said, in effect: “We can do 
something that we think no other country 
can now afford to do. At a time when our 
currency is strong, our trade booming, and 
our labor force fully employed—while, in 
short, there is no impelling need to do any- 
thing about our money—we can anchor the 
prestige of the mark by making it still more 
valuable.” 

But then the Dutch thought: “We have a 
trade surplus, too, and much of our trade is 
with the Germans. Why should we penalize 
ourselves? Let’s revalue the guilder and 
be on par with them once more.” 

Now the question is whether other na- 
tions that can afford to will think the same 
way as the Dutch. 

Speculation that the Swiss will revalue 
yesterday drove the franc from 23.10 to the 
dollar to 23.23 bid and few takers. The 
dollar would have fallen still more but for 
action by the Swiss National Bank in buying 
up dollars and taking them off the market. 

Pressure on the Swiss franc came also 
from people who had bought the mark, took 
their profits, and put their money back into 
Swiss hands. “This kind of thing (revalua- 
tion) opens the eyes of people to specula- 
tion,” one banker said. “Now the market 
will be active because many outsiders will 
join the professionals.” 

There was no change in the value of the 
French franc. But sources said the Federal 
Reserve bank, acting as the French agent, 
sold heavily to keep its price steady. 

Of all the European currencies, the pound 
sterling showed the widest movement and 
ended up the weakest. Its final price was 
$2.79338—the lowest since last September— 
compared with $2.7960 Friday. 

Officials of several large international 
banks in New York were somewhat skeptical 
of how much the German-Dutch shift would 
aid this Nation’s balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. It was felt that German export sub- 
sidy policies and aggressive marketing would 
slow but not reverse surpluses which had 
been accumulating in the Bonn treasury at 
the rate of $2 billion a year. 

Here are some effects of the mark-guilder 
revaluation abroad: 

Germany: Stocks in Frankfurt sank to 
their 1961 lows as heavy selling compen- 
sated for the currency shift. Lufthansa, 
the German airline, cut the price of its 
tickets for flights abroad 5 percent. Volks- 
wagen, the largest auto producer, which 
exports to some 100 countries, issued a very 
unhappy statement, calling the revaluation 
a serious blow. 

England: Stock market jumped happily, 
with companies doing heavy export business 
leading the advance. Unilateral nature of 
action was heavily criticized, although re- 
valuation met general approval. Selwyn 
Lloyd, Chancellor of the Exchequer, cited 
“evidence of the seriousness with which the 
German Government regards imbalance in 
world payments.” 

Japan: Economists rule out revaluation of 
the yen. Shigeo Horie, president of the 
Bank of Tokyo, feels move will pave way for 
@ uniform currency system within the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 
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Russia: Pravda suggested that the Bonn 
government raised the price of the mark as 
a sop to the United States in hope of obtain- 
ing nuclear weapons for the German Army. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 7, 1961] 


DotiaRk STRENGTHENS, POUND FALLS IN LON- 
DON, New YORK ON MARK, GUILDER REVALU- 
ATIONS 


Germany’s weekend upward revaluation of 
the deutsche mark, followed by Holland’s 
Similar action on guilder, threw European 
foreign exchange markets into confusion. 

London dealers said they were quoting 
“nominal” spot rates for German marks and 
had dropped all forward quotations on marks 
for future delivery. In New York, however, 
dealers quoted marks at 25 cents bid, 25.12 
cents asked; the German action set a new 
par value of 25 cents for the deutsche mark, 
up from 23.8 cents. 

Dutch currency, formerly pegged at 3.80 
guilders to the US. dollar, was revalued at 
3.62 to the dollar yesterday, according to un- 
Official advices from that country. The of- 
ficial announcement of the rate is slated to- 
day. This would make the new par value 
of the guilder about 27.62 cents, up from 
26.31 cents. 

Dealers said there was no market for 
Dutch guilders in New York yesterday, be- 
cause of uncertainty about the exact new 
value during much of the day, but they ex- 
pect trading to resume today. 


DOLLAR STRENGTHENED 


Along with these developments, the U.S. 
dollar strengthened and the British pound 
weakened in the sterling exchange markets 
in London and New York. Some dealers saw 
this as a reflection of the view that the Ger- 
man revaluation was primarily a move to 
help rebuild confidence in the dollar, even 
though German authorities said their move 
was dictated largely by domestic considera- 
tions. 

In London, sterling exchange, in terms of 
the U.S. dollar, fell as low as $2.7925 to the 
pound, the lowest since September 1957, de- 
clining three-eighths cent over the week- 
end. At the opening in New York several 
hours later, the pound rate went down to 
$2.7923 from Friday’s close of $2.7963, but 
there was a gradual recovery through the day 
to a close of $2.7936. 

For long periods yesterday morning in 
London, the Bank of England had to stay in 
the market and support the pound by buy- 
ing surplus with dollars. In the afternoon, 
after the New York market opened, sterling 
steadied, and the spot rate rose to $2.7938, en- 
abling the British controllers to withdraw 
from the market. 


STERLING “SENSITIVE” 


London sources said sterling was “very 
sensitive’ against continental currencies. 
The pound lost ground against the Italian 
lira, the French and Swiss francs and the 
Swedish krona. 

In spite of official French and Swiss de- 
nials that any revaluation was underway, 
the central banks of those countries had to 
support their currencies in the London mar- 
ket by absorbing fairly substantial amounts 
of dollar offerings. 

The Dutch finance minister, Jelle Ziljstra, 
asked what impact the revaluation of the 
guilder would have, said it would “put a 
brake on Holland’s economy.” He said the 
action was taken after consultation with his 
country’s Benelux partners, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. France, West Germany, and 
Italy, the other members of the European 
Common Market, had been informed but 
were not consulted, he said. 

Some Dutch financial comment indicated 
the main effect of the deusche mark revalua- 
tion would be to reduce Germany’s domina- 
tion in the European Economic Community 
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and help other Common Market nations sell 
their goods in Germany. 


Monday, March 6, 1961 


Selling prices for bank transfers in the 
United States for payment abroad, as quoted 
at 4 p.m., follow (in dollars) : 





Monday Previous 





| 
| day 
| j 
Canada (dollar) } 1.013%, | 1.01742 
England (pound). ____- 2,7936 | 2.7963 
30-day futures 2. 7908 2. 7935 
90-day futures___-__-- . 2. 7863 2. 7891 
Switch or security 2. 7875 2. 7910 
Australia (pound) __- 2, 2349 2. 2371 
New Zealand (pound) | 2. 7836 2. 7863 
Austria (schilling)-_.._...._-_- | . 0385 . 0385 
South Africa (rand)__--..-.-.-| 1. 3987 1.40 
Belgium (franc)_._..--_-._-__-| . 020060 . 920020 
Denmark (krone) __- 1448 | . 144634 
France (frane)- 2. 04134 . 204144 
Holland (guilder) - . - .2785 | 263234 
Italy (lira). .......- . 001615 001612 
Norway (krone) . 1399 . 139734 
Portugal (escudo) es . 0350 . 0349 
Sweden (krona)__-_____.______| .1940 | . 1935 
Switzerland (franc)_.........--| . 23238 =| . 280814 
West Germany (deutsche | | 
SOAS cikac ticks Science ie SOle...\..) Ly ae 
Latin America: | 
Argentina (*‘free’’ peso) | . 01215 - 01215 
Brazil (*‘free’’ cruzeiro) ___- . 00455 . 0046 
Chile (escudo) - - _.---- . 96 | . 96 
Colombia (‘‘free’’ pese)___.} . 1280 . 1290 
Mexico (peso) ___- . 0802 . 0802 
Peru (sol)__--- Boke | 0375 . 0375 
Uruguay (‘‘free’’ peso) | . 0915 . 0915 
Venezuela (‘‘free’’ bolivar)- | . 2300 . 2280 
Near East: 
Traq (dinar) | 2. 8050 2, 8075 
Lebanon (pound) . 3225 . 3225 
Far East: | 
India (rupee) a | . 209516 . 209715 
Pakistan (rupee) . 209946 . 2101144 
llong Kong (Hong Kong 
Gee. 22iilittus i . 1750 | . 1753 
1 








Prices for foreign banknotes, as quoted at 
4 p.m., follow (in dollars, with official rates 
in parentheses) : 













Buying Selling 

Anstria (schilling)--.-----.-.-- 0.0375 0.0395 
Denmark (krone)... .-...----- . 1425 - 1465 
England (pound) --.......---- 2.7 2.83 
ON SS . 2000 . 2030 
Holland (guilder)- .-....------ . 2750 2780 
Italy (lira). .._...---- a tne acald . 00157 . 001626 
Norway (krone)-_.......------- . 1875 - 1415 
Portugal (escudo)......------- . 0345 - 0365 
OS aaa . 0164 . 0168 
Sweden (krona)-_--_--.. = op ol . 1910 . 1945 
West Germany (deutsche 

I oi bade. -Se5eonionssns . 2475 . 2515 
Argentina (peso)........--.--- -O117 . 0122 
Brazil (cruzeiro) - - ...-------- . 0042 - 0047 
Chile (eseudo) - - ------ hikninnde . 80 1.00 
Colombia (peso) - -._...-..---- . 1225 - 1300 
Uruguay (peso). -_-_..- eit . 0850 . 0925 
Egypt (pound) (2.881) - 1. 83 1.98 
Turkey (lira) (.3575) - -- . 0700 . 0800 
India (rupee). -...-..-- . 1350 . 1700 
Pakistan (rupee) -__......-.---- . 1300 - 1600 
Hong Kong (Hong Kong 

a, . 1650 . 1800 
Japan (yen) (0.0028) _....-...- . 00260 . 00270 
Philippines (peso) (0.4992) - - -- . 2950 . 3050 





Note.—Inactive currencies: Cuba (official rate 1.001); 
Iran (0.0135). Source: First National City Bank of 
New York. 





ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
STROM THURMOND - BEFORE 
SENATE PRAYER BREAKFAST 
GROUP 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege this morning to hear a very 
fine address by a fellow Senator, the 
Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. 
TuurmMonpD!, entitled “Our Nation and 
God.” It was so stimulating in its 
aspects I felt it should be printed in the 
Recorp; and I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR STROM 'THURMOND, 
DEMocRAT, OF SouUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE 
SENATE PRAYER BREAKFAST GROUP, MARCH 8, 
1961 


OUR NATION AND GOD 


“Blessed is the nation whose God is 
Jehovah.” 

This brief Bible verse is found in the 33d 
Psalm. It may be brief, but it carries a great 
message of assurance to the people of any 
nation seeking the favor of God. We of the 


United States of America can surely attest to - 


the validity of this Bible verse. God has 
blessed the United States as no other nation 
in history has ever been blessed. We have 
known unparalleled freedom, and our citi- 
zens have had material comforts and oppor- 
tunities that would evoke envy from the 
great monarchs of history. In recent years 
the world has been involved in two great 
wars, but our land has been spared the fury 
of both of these wars. 

All of the manifold blessings which have 
been bestowed upon us as a nation have 
come, I am personally convinced, because 
our God has been Jehovah. 

The history of America has been marked 
by religious features from the very beginning 
just as the map of America is marked with 
names of religious origin and meaning. The 
first discoverers and settlers of the Americas 
came with the Bible and the cross. From 
each country of the Old World with each 
expedition or attempted colony went mis- 
sionaries, ministers, priests, for the conver- 
sion of the pagan Indians and to provide the 
ministrations of religion for the colonists. 

Many of the colonists came to the New 
World to escape religious persecution and 
to worship in freedom. They determined to 
establish a new world whose government 
would be based on religious foundations but 
which would retain for each individual the 
right to worship in freedom and determine 
his own destiny. 

Charters, compacts, constitutions—all the 
different kinds of formal paper establishing 
the individual Colonies and States are 
marked by a highly religious seriousness of 
tone. It is usual for them to open with an 
appeal to God, coupled with a declaration 
of moral and religious purpose, and to close 
with some phrase petitioning for God’s 
blessing, or submitting to His will. Typical 
is the Mayflower compact, which set up a 
form of democratic government that was to 
be a model to the many American Govern- 
ments which followed. In the Mayflower 
compact, the Pilgrims declared that they had 
established that government in the presence 
of God, and in service to God and the Chris- 
tian faith. 

This compact was signed in the year of our 
Lord 1620—and a century and a half later, 
the same religious basis for political action 
was invoked in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The rights for which the colon- 
ists contended, and upon which they based 
all their claims to individual freedom and 
national independence, were the unalienable 
rights with which all men are endowed by 
their Creator. They appealed for justice 
on the basis of the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God, and their final pledge of loyal- 
ty and constancy among themselves was 
made with a firm reliance on the protec- 
tion of divine providence. The Declaration 
of Independence is basic to our independ- 
ent, national existence, and its philosophy 
permeates our political thinking to this day. 

During the Revolution, it was characteris- 
tic of the Continental Congress, and of the 
Revolutionary Army under its devout and 
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upright commander, George Washington, to 
proclaim and observe occasions of public 
fasting and penance, of thanksgiving and 
rejoicing, as occasion might dictate. 

Such official actions by George Washing- 
ton as commanding general was in keeping 
with his private opinions, and with his pub- 
lic position as President. A typical state- 
ment by Washington is the often quoted por- 
tion of his Farewell Address, in which he 
left for succeeding generations his legacy of 
political philosophy: 

“Let us with caution indulge the suppo- 
sition, that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles.” 

And in his Thanksgiving proclamation of 
October 3, 1789, Washington stated his firm- 
ly held opinion on the proper relationship 
between a Nation and the Creator: 

“It is the duty of all Nations to acknowl- 
edge the providence of Almighty God, to 
obey His will, to be grateful for His bene- 
fits, and humbly to implore His protection 
and favor.” 

After proclaiming our independence in the 
Declaration of Independence and winning it 
in the American Revolution, our forefathers 
sought to secure our independence and 
newly won liberties for all our people for 
generations to come. When they met in 
Philadelphia in 1787 at the Constitutional 
Convention, the Founding Fathers deter- 
mined to establish a government which 
would be separate from any religious faith 
and one which would place a premium on 
individual liberty, individual initiative, and 
individual responsibility. In making certain 
that church and state would not be mixed, 
they did not rule God out of our country. 
Indeed, they based their ideals as a nation 
on those given us by Christ. For, it was 
Christ, Himself, who ordained the preemi- 
nence of the individual, and Christian indi- 
vidualism was the very bedrock on which 
our Nation was founded. The Founding 
Fathers intended that each man should be 
free to determine his own religion and his 
own destiny, but by their example and the 
foundations which they laid for our Govern- 
ment, they made it crystal clear that indi- 
vidually and as a nation we would have to 
look to God for guidance and blessings to 
ourselves and our Nation. 

At one point in its proceedings when the 
Constitutional Convention was at the point 
of breaking up, the venerated and wise Ben- 
jamin Franklin suggested prayer and voiced 
the following concern on June 28, i787, 
about the course of their deliberations: 

“How has it happened, sir, that we have 
not hitherto once thought of humbly apply- 
ing to the Father of lights to illuminate 
our understandings? * * * 

“IT have lived, sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth; that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground without His notice, is it 
probable that an empire can rise without 
His aid? We have been assured, sir, in the 
sacred writings, that except the Lord build 
the house, they labour in vain that build it. 

“I firmly believe this; and I also believe 
that without His concurring aid we shall 
succeed in this political building no better 
than the builders of Babel.” 

We are all very familiar with the blessings 
that have been showered on the American 
people as a result of the actions—which I 
believe to have been divinely inspired—at 
that great Convention in 1787. Since that 
time America has grown and prospered, and 
our liberties—though constricted of late by 
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the rapid and vast growth of the Central 
Government—have made us the envy of the 
world. 

In recent years, our people have given 
many proofs of their concern, individually 
and as a nation, for religion. Our churches 
and church membership have grown im- 
measurably. In 1860, we had only 53,745 
churches. In 1959, we had 314,345. In 
1860, only 23 percent of our population were 
church members. In 1959, that figure had 
risen to 63.4 percent, or 112,226,905 persons. 

Our Government, through the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people, has in recent 
years given the following proofs of its con- 
cern with religion: (1) Establishment of 
the nondenominational Prayer Room in the 
Capitol; (2) the addition to the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag of the important 
phrase, “under God”; (3) the adoption of 
the familiar phrase on our coins, “In God we 
trust,” as the official motto of the United 
States of America and now prescribed by law 
for all new issues of paper currency; and 
(4) expression of concern in the code of 
ethics in Government service for sound mo- 
rality, based on religious principles. 

It is also important in this connection, 
to note the important part that religious 
exercises continue to play in our public 
ceremonies such as the recent Presidential 
inauguration, and also in having each meet- 
ing of the House and Senate opened with 
prayer by our Chaplains or by visiting min- 
isters, priests or rabbis of the various re- 
ligious faiths in our country. 

While our people individually and as a 
nation have been showing more concern for 
religion in various ways, there are indications 
that we as a nation may be giving more 
emphasis to form rather than substance in 
our attention to religion. There is ample 
evidence across our country indicating that 
we are not following the teachings of the 
Master. Our crime rate continues to soar 
ever upward, and—with all the abundant 
material blessings which God has bestowed 
upon us individually and as a nation—there 
are many signs in the wind that too many, 
maybe even the national consensus, may 
have turned to worship the same god as 
that of our powerful and dangerous Com- 
munist enemies, the god of materialism. 

Our Nation—indeed the world—today 
stands in our gravest time of peril, from the 
standpoint of human survival on earth. 
Nuclear, thermonuclear, chemical, and bio- 
logical weapons, and the swift means to 
deliver these weapons of mass destruction 
to virtually any point on earth carry grave 
signs that perhaps the Biblically prophesied 
Battle of Armageddon may not be too far 
away. Many who once scoffed at this proph- 
ecy some years ago are now concerned for 
fear of its validity. 

For our Nation to come through these 
dangerous times with survival and preser- 
vation of our liberties, we need not only to 
remain strong economically and militarily, 
but—above all—we must be strong spiritu- 
ally and ever seek the guidance of almighty 
God. We must be sure—as Mr. Lincoln so 
aptly put it years ago—not only that God 
is on our side, but more importantly, that 
we are on God’s side, individually and as 
@ nation. 

Our Nation, though richly blessed by God, 
is certainly not immune from His judgment. 
Therefore, every American must give con- 
sideration, prayer, and effort toward indi- 
vidual spiritual regeneration so there can 
be no question as to our Nation’s being on 
God’s side. We, who are in positions of 
leadership, nrust be humble and seek God’s 
guidance in determining the course of our 
Nation. For, it is written in Proverbs: 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation. * * * 
When the righteous are in authority, the 
people rejoice.” 
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EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR SENATOR 
KEATING’S PROGRAM TO COMBAT 
CASTRO 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, all of 
us are concerned, and properiy so, with 
the presence of a Communist-dominated 
government in Cuba. It is essential that 
we seek means to prod the downfall of 
Fidel Castro and his associates. 

In a recent speech on the floor of the 
Senate, the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Keatine} outlined 
@ specific program of action which he 
said could lead to Castro’s demise before 
the end of the year. As one who has 
studied this subject with great care, I 
found much merit in these proposals, 
and I am delighted to learn about the 
editorial support they have received in 
certain newspapers. I ask unanimous 
consent that one of these editorials, 
which appeared in the Rochester, N.Y., 
Democrat & Chronicle of February 26, 
1961, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat & 
Chronicle, Feb. 26, 1961] 

Mosr AMERICANS WOULD WELCOME KEATING 
ANTI-CASTRO PROGRAM 


Many have expressed the pious hope that 
Cubans themselves will shove the Castro re- 
gime into oblivion and there have been some 
prophecies that this is the year it will hap- 
pen. But sitting idly by and wishing is not 
enough, says Senator KENNETH B. KEATING. 
He proposes a definite program to help speed 
Castro into limbo. 

KEATING’s attitude that we should be do- 
ing something is one that strikes a respon- 
sive chord in most Americans. Most of us 
would far rather take some line of action 
instead of just floundering and playing the 
situation by ear as we go along. 

“If this Nation pursues the right policies,” 
says Keatine, “the Cuban beatnik buddy of 
the Kremlin will not outlast the year. The 
tide is running out on this bearded dema- 
gog,” the Senator from Rochester told the 
Senate, “and my conviction that this is so 
is supported by substantial evidence.” 

Troubles for Castro are good news for the 
hemisphere, as most responsible South and 
Central American regimes have come to real- 
ize. It may be possible, therefore, to obtain 
agreement to the complete embargo by the 
Organization of American States against ex- 
ports from Cuba, that KeaTine suggests. 
Trying actively to unite anti-Castro Cuban 
factions in this country is a commonsense 
item in the Senator’s program. And estab- 
lishment of a Cuban government-in-exile is 
a step that could give Cubans still in Cuba 
a focus on which to center their hopes. 

An interesting Kreatrnc suggestion is that 
Canada be invited to participate in the de- 
liberations of the Organization of American 
States. Canadian opinion, however, seems 
to be that the United States was mistaken 
in breaking off relations with Cuba and im- 
posing the present incomplete embargo. 
Canadians say this is merely driving the 
Cubans into the arms of the Communists. 

So inviting Canada to discuss the Castro 
situation might not result as Senator 
Keatinc would wish. Other than this, we 
share his feeling that it is time for pussy- 
footing to cease. Cuba under Castro is 
steadily becoming. a Communist state and 
already it acts like a Communist satellite. 
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Whatever we can do to squelch this unsani- 
tary menace to hemisphere political health 
we should do. 





THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, nearly 
15 years have gone by since the United 
States, in 1946, accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice. In our declaration of ac- 
ceptance of compulsory jurisdiction was 
@ reservation under which it was ex- 
pressly provided that the declaration 
would not apply to disputes with regard 
to matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States of America as determined by the 
United States. 

These last six words constitute the so- 
called Connally amendment, which from 
the beginning has been a source of some 
controversy. There have been ever-in- 
creasing efforts on the part of some that 
we repeal the Connally amendment. I 
do not doubt the motives of many of 
these people, in that they seek a result 
which represents an ideal. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the world in which we 
live today requires hardhcaded, practi- 
cal appraisal of the facts as they are, 
as well as the ideals that we hope some- 
day we can live by. In my own view, 
repeal at this time of the Connally 
amendment might well be catastrophic 
for our country and its institutions. 

In the March 11, 1961, issue of Na- 
tional Review there appears a master- 
ful and well-reasoned analysis of our 
stake in preserving the Connally amend- 
ment. It is an article entitled “The Con- 
nally Amendment,” by Mr. Vincent F. 
DeCain. While he is a lawyer, he points 
out in easily understood, nontechnical 
fashion, how the Connally amendment 
may weil be the only bulwark between 
the integrity of the U.S. judicial system 
and the invasion of foreign power under 
the guise of the International Court. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT 
(By Vincent F. DeCain) 

(The annual drive to delete Senator Con- 
nally’s six crucial words has started with a 
pamphlet by Justice Douglas. With all ju- 
dicial calm, a careful analyst reviews the 
pros and cons.) 

The Connally amendment, which will cer- 
tainly come up for Senate action again this 
year, may well be the only bulwark between 
the integrity of the U.S. judicial system and 
the invasion of foreign power under the 
guise of the International Court. It is time 
to survey the Connally amendment in all its 
aspects: Its legislative history, the judges 
and operation of the International Court, 
law to be applied by that Court, reservations 
to jurisdiction, domestic jurisdiction, and en- 
forcement. 

When the United States became a party to 
the Charter of the United Nations on Octo- 
ber 24, 1945, there was annexed to the 
charter a document entitled “The Statute of 
the International Court of Justice.” This 
statute created the International Court as 
presently constituted. Under article 36, ju- 
risdiction of the Court comprises “all cases 
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which the parties refer to it,” but nations 
may also accept compulsory jurisdiction con- 
cerning the interpretation of a treaty, any 
question of international law, the existence 
of any fact, and the nature or extent of a 
reparation. A nation may accept compul- 
sory jurisdiction by depositing a declaration 
of acceptance with the Secretary General of 
the United Nations. The United States did 
this on August 26, 1946, but its declaration 
provided, among other things, that the dec- 
laration would not apply to “disputes with 
regard to matters which are essentially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States of America as determined by the 
United States.” 

The six words constitute Senator Con- 
naliy’s amendment to the original declara- 
tion introduced by Senator WayYNE Morse. 
It leaves solely to the United States the 
determination whether a matter before the 
Court is within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States. If the United States 
decides that it is, it can deny jurisdiction to 
the Court. The Senate adopted the amend- 
ment by a vote of 50 to 12. 


JUDGES AND COURT OPERATION 


Of the 15 judges of the Court only 9 are 
needed for a quorum. Thus, 5 judges (a 
majority of the 9) may render decisions 
binding upon all parties concerned. The 
present judges are from the Soviet Union, 
Poland, the United Arab Republic, Panama, 
Uruguay, Mexico, Pakistan, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Greece, Norway, France, China, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Although 
there are friends of the United States on 
the Court, it would be naive to assume that 
its decisions will always be fair and just— 
if only because, in conceivable instances, 
Only three other votes would be needed to 
support a decision designed and voted for 
by Poland and the Soviet Union. What 
makes this situation even less desirable is 
the fact that, while the United States and 
38 other nations have subjected themselves 
to compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, 
thereby exposing their actions to the judg- 
ment and criticism of judges of the Soviet 
Union and Poland, neither the Soviet Union 
nor Poland has accepted compulsory juris- 
diction of the Court. The Soviet Union, of 
course, may voluntarily submit a case to the 
Court; but this it has never done and prob- 
ably will never do. 

It has been suggested that the U.S. reser- 
vation is un-American in that it is self-judg- 
ing. While it is true that the reservation 
leaves to the United States the exclu- 
sive right to determine what is domestic 
the characterization “un-American” is un- 
fortunate because (1) 50 U.S. Senators voted 
for it, (2) it seems difficult to understand 
why the reservation should be considered 
un-American if it is used to prevent the 
Court from exercising jurisdiction over a 
domestic matter, and (3) if the charac- 
terization must be employed it would he 
better applied to other aspects of the Court. 
For example, the Court’s opinions are final 
and unappealable and, therefore, unlike any 
other court in America except the Supreme 
Court. Also, the judge from a member na- 
tion that is a party to a suit before the 
Court need not disqualify himself. In ad- 
dition, a member nation that has a suit 
before the Court but is not represented on 
the Court may choose a judge of its own 
liking to sit on the bench to self-judge 
its own case. The logical consequences of 
self-judging by permanent or ad hoc 
judges were summed up in a 1959 law re- 
view article by Wolfgang G. Friedman, pro- 
fessor of law, Columbia University: 

“It is also a sad but uncontestable fact 
that generally the strength of national al- 
legiance still far outweighs the supranational 
loyalties which the judges of the court, like 
any international servants, are supposed to 
put before any national feelings or duties. 
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Cases in which judges have dissented from 
the point of view put forward by the gov- 
ernment of their nationality are few and far 
between.” 

Professor Friedman also questioned the 
competency of many judges on the Court by 
saying: 

“It must be added, however, that the re- 
cent deplorable practice of appointing to the 
Court politicians with less than distinguished 
legal qualifications, as a reward for services 
or political compromise, had not added to the 
status of the Court or to its role in the de- 
velopment of international law.” 

After reading such an appraisal, the efforts 
of Arthur Larsen, director of the World Rule 
of Law Center of Duke University Law Cen- 
ter, become not only humorous but also mis- 
guided when he attempts to inform us that 
among the Court’s judges are “some of the 
finest international lawyers in the world” 
and goes on to prove this by advising us 
that— 

“The judge from the Soviet Union, 
Kojevnikov, ranks high among legal scholars 
in his country. Indeed, he was formerly 
dean of the University of Moscow Law School. 
This is evidence of a high order of sound 
judgment, not so much that he became a 
dean as that he became a former dean.” 

While Mr. Larsen’s statement is logically 
so ludicrous that it needs no further com- 
ment, the suggestion implicit in his remark 
that a judge of the Soviet Union is com- 
petent to sit with judges of the non-Com- 
munist world and will be motivated solely 
by notions of justice and morality is, at best, 
hapless, when we remember the true nature 
of our Communist enemy. It is worth re- 
calling what John Foster Dulles said just 
one year earlier: 

“Furthermore, law to Communists means 
something very different than to us. To 
them, ‘laws’ are essentially the means 
whereby those in power suppress or destroy 
their enemies. While we have, through col- 
lective security arrangements, largely de- 
terred the Communist bloc from using force, 
we have found no effective means of per- 
suading or inducing the countries of that 
bloc to accept the principles of justice and 
law and peaceful change.” 


LAW TO BE APPLIED 


In any judicial system there are obvious 
indispensable requisites. One is, of course, 
the existence of a court; and the other, not 
less obvious, is a body of law to be enforced 
by the court. It can be argued that a law 
without a court may or may not be a use- 
less gesture depending upon the degree of 
voluntary recognition of and compliance 
with the law. Less convincingly, one may 
argue that a court without clearly defined 
law may be successful depending upon 
voluntary submission of disputes to it and 
willingness to accept judgments, however 
strange they may be. But here one must 
pause and reflect profoundly on the wisdom 
of a situation where submission of disputes 
to a court without law is involuntary or 
“compulsory ipso facto.” Article 38 of the 
statute of the International Court states 
that the Court, in reaching its opinion, shall 
apply, “(a) international Conventions; (b) 
international custom, as evidence of a gen- 
eral practice accepted as law; (c) the gen- 
eral principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations, and (d) subject to the provisions 
of article 59, judicial decisions and the teach- 
ings of the most highly qualified publicists 
of the various nations, as subsidiary means 
for the determination of rules of law.” 

There will be no quarrel at this time with 
the Court’s application of international con- 
ventions to which the United States has ex- 
pressly become a party. In applying the 
convention the Court will look to the instru- 
ment itself to determine what the parties 
have agreed upon, and apply it to the par- 
ticular case. This is the occasion, however, 
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to ask what international custom, what 
general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations, and what judicial deci- 
sions and teachings are being applied by 
the International Court in the adjudication 
of cases before it. 

Do advocates of repeal consider the Soviet 
Constitution a guide to the law recognized 
by civilized nations? If so, should the 
judges on the Court be influenced by provi- 
sions for abolition of private ownership of 
instruments and means of production, dec- 
larations that land is a state property, work 
is a duty, and it is the duty of every citi- 
zen to respect the rules of Socialist inter- 
course? If advocates of repeal do not con- 
sider such as a guide, then the constitution, 
laws, decisions, and teachings of which 
country or group of countries express the 
general principles of law? What law are 
we applying? The only way to answer this 
question is to examine well-known efforts to 
codify the laws of the world. 

Probably the most important attempt at 
codification of world law took place at the 
Hague Conference of 1930. Of 11 subjects 
selected by a committee of experts 7 were 
considered “ripe for codification.” Three 
of the seven “ripe” subjects were nationality, 
territorial ‘waters, and responsibility of 
states for damage done in their territory 
to the person or property of foreigners. 
Despite painstaking preparation, it was gen- 
erally agreed that the Conference was at- 
tended with little success. Although a draft 
of 10 articles was drawn up, it failed to get 
adequate support for adoption. 

In 1947 the United Nations created the 
International Law Commission. In a re- 
view of its own work, the Commission re- 
vealed in 1959 that “during its last five 
sessions, however, i.e., since and including 
1954, the Commission had finally com- 
pleted nine pieces of codification on progres- 
sive development.” Although we might 
expect drafts for “elimination of future 
statelessness,”’ “arbitral procedure,” ‘“con- 
servation of the living resources of the high 
seas,” and “fisheries” to be now “ripe” for 
codification, not one of the mentioned 
drafts nor any other has been adopted by 
the United Nations. 

In April of 1960, after 6 weeks of inten- 
sive negotiations at Geneva, an 88-nation 
conference on the law of the sea collapsed 
and failed to resolve differences over the 
“territorial sea” and “fishing rights.” 
Since both subjects had apparently ap- 
peared to have become “ripe’’ for codifica- 
tion among nations desirous of extending 
the rule of law, hope had been high that 
@ compromise formula providing for a 
6-mile territorial sea and a 6-mile fishing 
zone might be adopted by the conference. 
While the United States, Canada, and other 
major Western maritime powers were will- 
ing to accept the compromise, the Soviet 
Union and the Latin American, African and 
Asian nations that had stood fast on their 
demand for a 12-mile limit considered fail- 
ure of the convention as a victory for their 
view. The result is hardly a commendable 
attitude for nations expressing a passionate 
zeal for world rule of law; and if this atti- 
tude continues to prevail when nations con- 
gregate to seek solutions to problems more 
important than 6- or 12-mile fishing limits, 
the prospects for codification are dim indeed. 

That lingering question remains to haunt 
us: What law is the International Court ap- 
plying? It is well known that in the world 
today there are 10 great legal systems, i.e., 
Chinese, Hindu, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Ger- 
manic, Japanese, Islamic, Slavic, and civil 
and common law. We have heard it said 
that the judges forge or fashion law for 
decisions of the Court by extracting a central 
theme or common thread from all the known 
legal systems. The writer believes this opin- 
ion to be overly naive, if not delusive, and he 
believes the reader will agree when he ex- 
amines the following analysis by Rudolf B. 
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Schlesinger, professor of international and 
comparative law, Cornell Law School: 

“In countless cases, international courts 
have referred to this source of international 
law, and have invoked the general principles 
as a basis for their decisions. But if we 
read the opinions, we look in vain for an 
answer to the question: How did the Court 
know that the particular rule of principle it 
relied on was in fact a general principle of 
law recognized by civilized nations? In 
case after case, the judge writing the opin- 
ion simply expressed a hunch, a hunch prob- 
ably based upon the legal system or systems 
with which he happened to be familiar.” 

In other words, it is quite clear that the 
judges may roam the earth to discover a 
basis for a decision. And that decision, 
however strange, will be imposed upon 
anyone who has accepted compulsory 
jurisdiction. 


RESERVATIONS TO JURISDICTION 


While critics of the Connally amendment 
would have you believe it is the sole obstacle 
to the success of the Court it is never men- 
tioned that fewer than half the members 
of the U.N. have even accepted compulsory 
jurisdiction. The critics then assert that 
by repealing the Connally amendment we 
would no longer be acting in “bad faith” 
and we would be furthering the “self-in- 
terest” of the United States. While it may 
seem strange to find advocates of repeal 
advancing such “selfish” and “nationalistic” 
goals, the argument is cleverly designed to 
appeal to the economic instincts of indus- 
trialists or financiers. In any event, it goes 
something like this: Any other Nation may 
invoke the Connally amendment to deny 
jurisdiction to the Court because the re- 
servation is reciprocal. As a matter of fact, 
in the recent case of Norwegian loans, 
France, with a reservation similar to that 
of the United States, sued Norway on bonds 
issued by the Norwegian Government. 
Norway invoked France’s reservation and 
France, left without a remedy, realized the 
impracticality of such a situation and re- 
pealed its reservation. All to the greater 
glory of France. This conclusion, of course, 
leaves unmentioned two interesting con- 
siderations. Norway’s invocation of France’s 
reservation was the “bad faith” of whom? 
If friendly or neutral governments resort 
to this subterfuge to avoid the Court’s juris- 
diction, then of what worth is their right- 
eous profession of belief in justice and rule 
of law? 

Furthermore, France’s new declaration is 
hardly one of which the advocates of repeal 
may be proud. The new declaration depos- 
ited on July 10, 1959, continues to exclude 
from the Court’s jurisdiction questions 
which are exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction of France and, in addition, ex- 
cludes matters arising out of any war or 
international hostilities and disputes arising 
out of a crisis affecting the national secu- 
rity or out of any measure or action relating 
thereto. This latter provision is obviously 
so broad that France can deny jurisdiction 
over its domestic affairs to the Court by cit- 
ing its national security. Also, previously 
unexcluded international hostilities and dis- 
putes have now been withdrawn from the 
Court’s jurisdiction. 

On April 30, 1960, the New York Times re- 
ported that Indian Ambassador Mahomedali 
Currim Chagla stated in a recent address to 
the American Society of International Law 
that the U‘S. restriction on jurisdiction re- 
duces the Court to a mockery. Ambassador 
Chagla neglected to mention that India has 
also been reducing the Court to a mockery. 
Until September 14, 1959, when a new dec- 
laration was filed, India’s declaration for 3 
years previous had been identical to that 
of the United States, insofar as the Connally 
reservation is concerned. It is doubtful that 
India’s new declaration will serve as a model 
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for international emulation as long as the 
Court is expressly excluded from disputes 
with the government of any state with 
which, on the date of an application to 
bring a dispute before the Court, the Gov- 
ernment of India has no diplomatic rela- 
tions. If an application to the Court is 
threatened, India can, obviously, break off 
diplomatic relations immediately to avoid 
the Court’s jurisdiction. The U.S. reserva- 
tion, not containing such a restriction, deals 
solely with domestic matters.and no one has 
ever charged that it has been misused. It 
is India that is making a mockery of the 
Court by putting the world on notice that 
in both domestic and international matters 
it reserves the right to strip the Court of 
jurisdiction prior to the actual submission 
of a dispute to the Court. 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 


The Connally amendment is designed pri- 
marily to prevent the International Court 
from asserting its jurisdiction over domestic 
matters of the United States. What then is 
a domestic matter? A report of a special 
committee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee on the International Court of Justice in- 
dicated that insofar as the committee could 
determine there are no clear-cut rules recog- 
nized in international law as to what are and 
what are not domestic issues. Does the 
United States by repealing the Connally 
amendment thereby lose its sole jurisdiction 
over matters such as immigration, value of 
its currency, full employment and tariffs, 
all of which have international conse- 
quences? What about the worldwide relief 
program that the United States is and has 
been engaged in? Should the Court and 
not the United States decide whether the 
Cuban sugar subsidy may be discontinued? 
Shall the future of Guantanamo Naval Base 
and the Panama Canal remain a domestic 
question or should we expose our safety, 
security, and economic prosperity to possible 
interference by a hostile Court. Because the 
Court itself has never defined what it be- 
lieves to be a domestic matter we must 
search for other international signposts 
showing the direction in which interna- 
tional law is evolving or is likely to evolve. 

In the Security Council in April 1946, the 
Polish delegate to the United Nations, Mr. 
Lange, brought numerous and varied charges 
against the Spanish Government. Article 
2-7 of the United Nations Charter states 
that “nothing in the Charter shall authorize 
the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state.” Speaking with 
reference to the charges made by the Polish 
delegate, the Netherlands delegate, Mr. Van 
K_ effens, said: 

“If we are to interfere in Spanish affairs 
on the basis of such evidence as has been 
placed before us, I think we would establish 
@ most regrettable and harmful precedent 
for all sorts of ill-founded intervention * * * 
so long as Franco does not really threaten 
international peace and security, whether 
Spain wants to keep that regime or not is 
a matter for Spain and for Spain alone. It 
is, in my opinion, in the language of the 
Charter a matter which is essentially within 
Spain’s domestic jurisdiction.” 

The findings of a committee created to 
investigate conditions in Spain were em- 
bodied in a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 12, 1946, wherein 
it was stated, in effect, that (1) the Franco 
regime was a Fascist regime, (2) Spain gave 
aid to the Axis powers, and (3) Franco was 
a@ guilty party in the conspiracy to wage 
war. On the basis of these findings alone 
the General Assembly went on to recommend 
that if a “satisfactory government” were not 
established within a reasonable time the 
Security Council would consider measures 
to remedy the situation, and that members 
of the U.N. should immediately recall their 
ambassadors and ministers from Spain. 
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History has, of course, obscured the stupid- 
ity of the resolution but it has not oblit- 
erated the precedent created by the Com- 
munist delegate who induced the United 
Nations to declare a particular government 
unsatisfactory. This was accomplished even 
though the U.N. Charter expressly precluded 
the U.N. from intervening in any matter 
which is within the “domestic jurisdiction” 
of a state. 

Another case Involving the domestic juris- 
diction clause of the U.N. Charter is worth 
discussing. In 1946, India vigorously pro- 
claimed to the U.N. that a situation existing 
in the Union of South Africa was likely to 
impair friendly relations between India and 
South Africa. The situation involved about 
one-quarter million Indians, mostly descend- 
ants of laborers who migrated to South 
Africa between 1860 and 1911. These people 
were victims of political exclusion, including 
lack of parliamentary and municipal fran- 
chise, amd various restrictions in employ- 
ment, travel, education, and the right to 
own property. Since India did not maintain 
that the Indians involved were Indian na- 
tionals, it is difficult to understand how 
India could claim impairment of friendly 
relations when South Africa was mistreat- 
ing its own citizens and not those of India. 
The U.N. Charter (obviously?) does not 
permit a state to charge impaired relations 
with another because it disapproves of the 
manner in which domestic affairs of any 
other state are conducted. Or, at least, we 
thought it didn’t. India also maintained, 
without much vigor, that the rights of the 
Indians involved were protected and gov- 
erned by the Capetown Agreement of 1921 
and a joint statement of both countries in 
1931. As a result of these charges, the Gen- 
eral Assembly in December 1946 passed a 
resolution declaring that friendly relations 
had been impaired and that the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa should be in con- 
formity with the charter and the agree- 
ments conciuded. if nothing more followed 
it might have been said, tongue-in-cheek, 
that the U.N. based its interference in the 
domestic affairs of South Africa upon the 
existence of international agreements en- 
tered into by both governments with each 
other. What followed, however, proved that 
such an assumption could be made only by 
these blessed with visions of sugar-plum 
fairies. 

Two years leter, in 1948, the universal 
declaration of human rights was approved 
by the U.N. and, in 1950, the General As- 
sembly voted that racial segregation was nec- 
essarily based on doctrines of racial discrim- 
ination. Since the universal declaration, 
when approved, was believed to be only a 
declaration of the aspirations of world gov- 
ernment, its usage as an instrument to 
enter the domestic affairs of sovereign states 
was, perhaps, unpredictable. Therefore, 
when on the basis of the declaration alone, 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa 
was again included in the 1952 agenda of 
the General Assembly to consider the ques- 
tion of race conflict in South Africa, many 
people grew alarmed as they witnessed the 
beginning of an oratorical transmutation of 
standards the world was to strive for into 
international obligations the world must 
maintain, irrespective of whether the mat- 
ter is purely domestic or not. As a matter 
of fact, the transmutation may be compiete 
because Hersch Leauterpacht, an influential 
justice of the International Court, believes, 
along with others, that human rights are 
no longer a question reserved to individual 
nations. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the fact that 
in the course of the 1952 discussion concern- 
ing the invocation of the universal declara- 
tion (no agreements were cited this time), 
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Mrs. Pandit of India compared the basis of 
intervention in 1946 with that of 1952 and 
stated: “The present issue falls into the same 
category and calls for no new decision on 
principle or effect of domestic jurisdiction.” 
Thus, the agreements alleged by India in 
1946 were only window dressing to escape the 
restrictions of the domestic jurisdiction 
clause. Moreover, since in 1946 the universal 
declaration had not yet even been approved 
by the U.N., one wonders what, in the ab- 
sence of the declaration and legitimate 
agreements, enabled the U.N. in 1946 to 
overcome the proscription against domestic 
intervention? 

But most important is the fact that the 
universal declaration is now recognized by 
the U.N. and Justice Lauterpacht as not 
being limited by the domestic jurisdiction 
clause. The declaration expressly includes 
such matters as everyone’s “right to leave 
any country, including his own,” ex post 
facto laws, “arbitrary arrest,” everyone's right 
to “freedom of movement,” everyone’s right 
to “social security,” and the “realization of 
the economic, social, and cultural rights in- 
dispensable for his dignity and the free 
movement of his personality,” everyone's 
“right to work” and his “protection against 
unemployment,” everyone’s “right to a 
standard of living including food, housing, 
and medical care and necessary social serv- 
ices” and “the right to security in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, wid- 
owhood, old age.” It stated that everyone’s 
education “shall promote understanding, tol- 
erance, and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace.” ‘This enumeration is 
quite incomplete and the author recom- 
mends that the reader examine the universal 
declaration to determine for himself whether 
anything at all is left to the domestic juris- 
diction of the United States. 

In addition to the opinion of Justice 
Lauterpacht, the reader’s attention is in- 
vited to a 1959 article appearing in the Amer- 
ican Journal of International Law, written 
by Herbert W. Briggs, editor in chief of the 
Journal, and a recognized authority in inter- 
national law, who after mentioning that 
treaties had been entered into on some 
domestic matters, concluded: 

“Nor would the rule of law be served by 
excluding from our acceptance of compulsory 
jurisdiction a list of matters, such as immi- 
gration or tariffs, whether or not treaties had 
been concluded on the subject.” 

ENFORCEMENT 

In the unlikely event that the Court should 
ever acquire jurisdiction over the Soviet 
Union and render a decision against it, what 
hope is there that the judgment will be 
enforced? The Court has no way of en- 
forcing its decisions other than through the 
exercise of article 94 of the charter, which 
permits a victorious party “to have recourse 
to the Security Council, which may, if it 
deems necessary, make recommendations or 
decide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment.” Unfortunately, all 
hope of enforcement its sheer delusion be- 
cause the Soviet Union may exercise its veto 
power to prevent the Security Council from 
giving “effect to the judgment” of the Court. 
In the only instance where a Communist 
state was caught in the jurisdiction of the 
Court, the futile gesture of bringing the 
Court’s judgment to the Security Council 
to ask for enforcement was not indulged in. 
Thus, in the Corfu Channel case, a judgment 
in the amount of approximately $2 million 
was rendered against Albania in April 1949 
for damages inflicted upon English ships in 
1946. To date, however, not one cent of the 
judgment has been paid and no one has 
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asked the Security Council to enforce the 
judgment for obvious reasons. 

On March 29, 1960, the Wall Street Jour- 
nai printed a letter from Senator Husrrr 
H. Humpurey in which he stated: 

“It should also be noted that if the Court 
were to render a decision against the United 
States which was unacceptable to us, its 
enforcement would be up to the Security 
Council of the United Nations of which we 
are a permanent member capable of exercis- 
ing veto power.” 

Since Senator HumpHREY sponsored the 
résolution now before the Senate to repeal 
the Connally amendment, one would think 
he could conjure up better arguments than 
those which suggest that the United States 
should emulate the Soviet Union in its exer- 
cise of the veto power. Undoubtedly, Sen- 
ator HumpHREY believes that we should take 
our ball and bat home every time we are 
outscored. In all seriousness, does the Sen- 
ator actually want us to wave our dirty 
linen in the air and then tell the world to 
forget that it has seen us? Does he really 
expect us to submit domestic matters to the 
Court and then, when the matter has been 
fully adjudicated before the eyes of the 
world and a decision has been rendered 
against us, to withdraw from the Court or 
to veto enforcement attempts? It is sub- 
mitted that the United States will elicit more 
respect for itself if it permits only those 
matters to go before the Court on which it is 
ready to accept a decision, however unfavor- 
able. No one has accused the United States 
of asserting its domestic reservation in bad 
faith. If it should ever be invoked in bad 
faith there is little doubt that the matter 
for which it was invoked would be of such 
great consequence that if the Connally res- 
ervation did not exist to exclude it from the 
Court’s jurisdiction, the unacceptable 
judgment would cause the United States to 
veto enforcement or withdraw from the 
U.N., anyway. The reaction of the world, 
in such an event, need not be described here. 
It ts far better for a nation taking a journey 
into the uncharted sea of world law to de- 
cide beforehand what disputes the Court 
shall have jurisdiction to decide. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen that transitory, uncertain 
majorities in the Court can easily subject 
the United States to unfair and unreasoned 
judgments. These judgments can be in- 
fluenced by Communist judges representing 
nations whose actions cannot be reviewed. 
Other judges consistently support their gov- 
ernments’ point of view and have been se- 
lected not because of judicial competence 
but in payment of political obligations. 
There is no codified body of law to be en- 
forced and those which have been applied 
have been those selected by a judge’s hunch. 
There is every reason to believe that reserva- 
tions of domestic jurisdiction will be con- 
sistently and effectively whittled away. 
There is no way of enforcing judgments 
against Communist nations and their sym- 
pathizers. To repeal the Connally amend- 
ment in the face of these facts is to invite 
disaster. 

If we must continue to participate in the 
International Court as presently constituted, 
it would be well to analyze the wisdom of a 
suggestion made by John Foster Dulles in 
1946 when the original resolution was being 
debated in Congress. Mr. Dulles recom- 
mended a stipulation to the effect that the 
Court could not decide a case to which the 
United States was a party uniess the law to 
be applied: was based on a treaty to which 
the United States was a party, or unless the 
parties agreed in advance what principles of 
international law should be applied by the 
Court. Mr. Dulles’ proposal may not imme- 
diately solve all our problems of interna- 
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tional law. It is a patient, cautious ap- 
proach, perhaps too patient and too cautious 
for the fire-eating advocates of repeal. 





NEWSWEEK DESCRIBES AMON G. 
CARTER MUSEUM OF WESTERN 
ART AS NEWEST EXAMPLE OF 
ART INTEREST IN TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an important and significant example 
of the growing interest in art through- 
out Texas is the new Amon G. Carter 
Museum of Western Art which was re- 
cently opened in Fort Worth. 

Mr. Jerene Jones of Newsweek’s art 
department wrote an excellent article 
entitled “The Way Texas Does It,” on 
this new museum, and listed several of 
Texas’ other outstanding museums. I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Recorp this article, from 
the January 30, 1961, edition of News- 
week. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

[From Newsweek, Jan. 30, 1961] 
THE Way Texas Doss IT 


(Fort Worth, Tex., was once a lively stop- 
over for some of the heaviest cattle-driving 
traffic on the Old Chisholm Trail. Today, 
despite its skyscrapers and Cadillacs, it still 
retains something of the flavor of a cow- 
town on a busy Saturday. This week, the 
blend of old and new will be clearly visible 
when the city opens its Amon G. Carter 
Museum of Western Art with a nostalgic 
show of works by Frederick Remington and 
Charles Russell. The occasion is not only 
important in itself but is another sign of 
the growing interest in art throughout Tex- 
as. Here, Jerene Jones of Newsweek’s art 
department reports on this trend:) 

The Amon G. Carter Museum of Western 
Art (and its first exhibition) is the legacy 
of a flamboyant figure who was born in a 
log cabin in Texas and worked his way up 
from errand boy in a boardinghouse to 
become publisher of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram and a wealthy oilman. Carter’s 
tireless efforts to make Fort Worth a me- 
tropolis in the Southwest led people to call 
him czar of cowtown. When he died in 
1955 he had left his brand on nearly every 
part of the city, and the new museum is an- 
other step in Fort Worth’s progress. Al- 
though a director has yet to be appointed, 
the collection will eventually range farther 
afield than such scenes as Russell’s “The 
Broken Rope,” and Remington’s “The Cow- 
boy.” “When we say western art,” says 
Carter’s daughter, Mrs. Ruth Carter John- 
son, “we mean anything that isn’t oriental.” 

Across Lancaster Avenue, in a sprawling 
civic center, is the 52-year-old Fort Worth 
Art Center, with a 6-year-old building and 
1,300 members. It has more than 200 paint- 
ings in its collection, including Eakinses, In- 
nesses, and a good representation of local 
artists. Its current show is appropriately 
western—the work of Tom Lea. Director 
Raymond Entenmann says his members are 
generous enough, but “I can’t,” he sighs, 
“get them to come to my shows.” 

A free hand: Neighboring Dallas, 30 miles 
east of Fort Worth, likes to think of itself 
as the cultured, cosmopolitan city in Texas. 
Probably the liveliest museum in the State 
is its 4-year-old museum for contemporary 
art. Formed by a group of amateurs who 
wanted a hand free from the constraint of 
@ municipal museum, it put on its first 
shows in the lobby of a local theater and 
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then in a rented shopping-center store. In 
1959 its board of trustees hired the highly 
respected professional museum man Douglas 
MacAgy as director and was given a hand- 
some two-story building by a group of 
Dallas businessmen. MacAgy, formerly 
curator of the San Francisco Museum, head 
of the California School of Fine Arts, and 
consultant to New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, has organized eight enterprising 
shows in his year in Dallas. The museum’s 
most recent important show is some 80 
paintings by the Belgian surrealist René 
Magritte in the most comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of his work presented anywhere. 

“I want,” says MacAgy of his plans, “to 
keep the museum small and I want to culti- 
vate a contemporary attitude toward art in 
general—to make this a contemporary mu- 
seum of art, not a museum of contemporary 
art. I don’t want to use any canned shows.” 

With 1,500 memberships, the museum for 
contemporary arts already has the same 
number as the older Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts. Though its collection is small, some 
60 works, it is choice. Earlier this month 
the museum was given an important Gau- 
guin canvas, “I Raro Te Oviri’ (Under the 
Pandamus), by the Adele R. Levy Fund in 
New York. This is probably the most val- 
uable single holding of any museum in the 
Southwest. 

Across town, in the State fairgrounds, the 
58-year-old municipal museum of fine arts 
keeps closely to a regional course, working 
hard to further the cause of Texas artists. 
Jerry Bywaters, its director and professor of 
art at Southern Methodist University, ex- 
plains: “A living museum just has to serve, 
that’s all.” Bywaters’ museum serves by 
holding four competitions a year, one State, 
one regional and once a year it gives a ret- 
rospective show to a Texas or southwest 
painter. The collection numbers some 400 
paintings and includes some excellent An- 
drew Wyeths, Bellows, and Hoppers, and a 
magnificent Tamayo. 

A new director: The other center of ac- 
tivity in the Texas museum world is in Hous- 
ton, where the 37-year-old Museum of Fine 
Arts, with 4,000 members, and the 10-year- 
old Contemporary Art Association flourish. 
The Museum of Fine Arts made interna- 
tional news in the art world earlier this 
month when it announced the appointment 
of James Johnson Sweeney, head of the Gug- 
genheim Museum in New York for 8 years, 
as its new director. For the past 2 years 
James Chillman, Jr., Rice University’s fine 
arts head and director emeritus of the mu- 
seum after 29 years as director, has been 
running things. 

It is in Houston that the tradition of con- 
tributing has been most heartily taken up. 
Three years ago the family of oilman Joseph 
Cullinan donated a new wing for the mu- 
seum, Designed by the famous architect 
Mies van der Rohe, it is a soaring, spacious 
structure in the international style. Miss 
Ima Hogg, the famous daughter of Gov. 
James Hogg, has donated many paintings, 
and this year gave her house and its fine 
collection of early Americana to the mu- 
seum. In addition, gifts of classical an- 
tiquities, old masters, and some good impres- 
sionist and postimpressionist paintings have 
given Houston’s museum the basis of a well- 
rounded collectic.1. In keeping with the old 
Texas spirit is a gallery of Remingtons left 
to it by the Hogg brothers, Will and James. 

“The museum,” Chillman says, “is also 
bolstered by a community effort with many 
small individual gifts. What we want is a 
comprehensive museum with examples of 
all the great schools of artistic thought. We 
also have a yearly competition show of local 
work. I’ve always felt that any city that 
didn’t produce a certain amount of art was 
not an art-loving city.” 
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Small but good: Helping in the effort is 
the Contemporary Art Association which has 
a tiny building with some 20 works in 
its collection and some 1,000 members. For 
the past 2 years it has been working with 
the Museum of Fine Arts and gives two 
minor shows and one major show a year in 
the larger museum, 

Across the State, in central Texas, San 
Antonio’s Marion Koogler McNay Art In- 
stitute has a fine collection of 19th and 20th 
century French paintings hanging in Mrs. 
McNay’s Hispano-Moorish house, which she 
left to the city. The institute’s trustees are 
now working toward expanding its contem- 
porary collection. 

What has led to this flurry of collecting 
and museum building in the State that is 
usually known for its cattle raising, crude 
oil, and millionaires? “Prestige,” says Jerry 
Bywaters, “is still nine-tenths of it, and the 
tax-deduction benefits, and then honest 
charity.” James Chillman says: “This de- 
velopment is not so sudden. It’s the second 
generation that’s doing most of the work. 
And the influx of people from outside the 
State—Houston and Dallas and Fort Worth 
have all doubled their populations in the 
past 10 years—has stimulated the natives.” 





PUBLIC HOODWINKED BY CIVIL 
DEFENSE SPENDERS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the patience of American citizens is 
wearing thin. Recently it was reported 
that the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has agreed to spend $494,- 
000 of Federal funds to build a bomb 
shelter beneath the capitol grounds in 
Oklahoma City. The sole purpose of the 
shelter is to serve as an emergency op- 
erating center for the State government 
in event of a nuclear attack. Evidently, 
some misguided or overly bright person 
in the Office of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization conceived the idea that the So- 
viet Union might make the Oklahoma 
Legislature a prime target and might fire 
a nuclear missile at Oklahoma City. Mr. 
President, if such a terrible happen- 
stance as that were to occur and if the 
legislature, or part of it, of the State of 
Oklahoma were wiped out by an inter- 
continental ballistic missile, I firmly be- 
lieve that Almighty God would come to 
the rescue of that beloved State and of 
our beloved country by filling those 
vacant chairs. 

Nevertheless, the OCDM is going 
ahead with its plans to spend the money. 
No one has yet made any statement in 
regard to why the Soviet Union or any 
other potential enemy of our country 
would fire missiles with nuclear war- 
heads at the State Capitol Building in 
Oklahoma City. 

Yet, plans are underway to pay out 
almost a million dollars—half of which 
is State funds—for this hole in the 
ground so that 1,100 officials of the State 
government in Oklahoma can go under- 
ground in event of a nuclear attack; not 
only that, but Eugene Quindlen, Deputy 
Assistant of the OCDM for Federal, 
State, and local plans, has said that the 
cost may go even higher before the sub- 
terranean capitol is completed. 

Is it claimed that there is a missile 
base or a jet airbase within a short 
distance of Oklahoma City? Is the 
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capital city of Oklahoma now consid- 
sidered a prime strategic target by our 
military strategists? My information is 
that no one has advanced such claims. 

Even if this were so, who would be left 
for the 1,100 officials to govern, assum- 
ing they emerged alive from their mole- 
like refuge, which in itself is doubtful? 

It is projects such as this that encour- 
age State and local governmenis to 
waste taxpayers’ money. 

In this case, the loss will be almost 
half a million dollars on the State level 
alone. Mr. Quindlen also announced 
that this is just the first of its kind. It 
is supposed to serve as an example for 
all State and city governments to fol- 
low. No doubt the hot hands of civil 
defense officials, as soon as this has been 
accomplished, will be reaching for more 
taxpayers’ money te provide under- 
ground shelters below 49 other State 
capitols. 

Mr. President, of the money spent for 
civil defense, approximately 40 percent 
is wrung from taxpayers of States and 
municipalities where tax dollars’ growth 
is becoming increasingly scarce, and 
where vital programs for schools, hos- 
pitals, and housing die for lack of funds. 
It is the growth of the program on the 
national level that spawns the growth 
of city and State organizations and mul- 
tiplies the waste. If we cut off the head 
of this bureaucratic octopus in Wash- 
ington, its wasteful satellites in States 
and cities will wither away. 

Oklahoma is not the only State by far 
te have been hoodwinked by civil de- 
fense spenders. Every State has its ex- 
amples of waste by these boondogglers. 
In Columbus, the capital of my home 
State of Ohio, $700,000 was squandered 
on a traffic-light control system de- 
signed to facilitate evacuation in event 
nuclear attack. 

Some bright boys of the civil defense 
organization, as then conducted, pre- 
vailed upon officials of the city of Colum- 
bus—I cannot understand such stupid- 
ity, really—to spend $700,000 for traffic 
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would be no opportunity for anything to 
be done except to pray. That probably 
would be a much better defense than 
being hidden in a hole in the ground. 
Were an _ intercontinental ballistic 
missile to be fired from the Soviet Union, 
the people of Columbus, Ohio, would 


has a new $200,000 airstrip at .Athens, 
Ohio, for use in event of nuclear attack. 

Mr. President, I mention this to assure 
my colleagues that I am not speaking in 
a derogatory fashion of a sister State 
when I mention the expenditure of 
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nearly a million dollars, foolishly and 
futilely, for a bomb shelter in Oklahoma 
City. In Ohio, in addition to the $700,000 
to synchronize the traffic light system in 
Columbus, we spent $200,000 for this air- 
strip. It is unused. It will continue to 
be unused. Athens at that time was 
selected by some bright—I put a question 
mark at the end of that word “bright” — 
Officials in civil defense as the emergency 
capital of the State of Ohio in the event 
our capital city of Columbus was 
attacked. 

Then the emergency capital site was 
shifted from Athens, and an alternate 
site has not yet been chosen, according 
to my information, the silly procedure of 
selecting an alternate emergency capital 
will probably never take place. 

These are only a few examples, Mr. 
President, of a list too long to enumerate 
of outlandish schemes and foolish plan- 
ning of civil defense boondogglers to 
justify their high salaries. 

Since 1951 more than a billion dollars 
of taxpayers’ money has been wasted by 
the schemes of this boondoggeling outfit. 
Sixty-two percent of the money re- 
quested by the OCDM last year was ear- 
marked for salaries and expenses. I ask 
Senators to think of that; 62 percent of 
the funds for this bureau of our Govern- 
ment is spent for salaries. In that con- 
nection, 40 percent of the salaried of- 
ficials received $10,000 a year or more. 

Mr. President, having imbedded in 
the liquid amber of my remarks this 
shameful waste of money I now turn to 
the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In Cincinnati it was reported this week 
that the local civil defense organiza- 
tion, headed by Col. Jack Gault, spent 
$67,000 in remodeling the two buildings 
it occupies at the county home. This 
sum accounted for more than one-fourth 
of ali county departmental spending for 
building improvements in Hamilton 
County, the second largest county in 
Ohio, according to population. 

Mr. President, I assume that the 
citizens of Hamilton County should find 
satisfaction in the fact that most of this 
money was at least spent for improve- 
ments above ground, which may one day 
find a useful purpose of the total amount 
spent. Less than $1,000 was for an un- 
derground shelter. 

Of course, that $1,000 was entirely 
wasted. 

The taxpayers of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio, may certainly 
feel more secure knowing that their 
civil defense planners are sitting in plush 
Offices in redecorated buildings waiting 
for the bomb to fall. Of course, it must 
enter their minds that the county money 
could have been better spent for improve- 
ment of buildings housing orphanages, 
hospitals, schools, or a dozen other 
needed facilities. 

It is my hope that the Hamilton 
County commissioners will put their 
newly remodeled civil defense head- 
quarters to better and more useful pur- 
poses within the near future. 

This foolish talk about shelters just 
about reached its zenith in an item re- 
ported in last Sunday’s newspapers. Be- 
lieve it or not, it was reported that some 
civil defense planners are now talking 
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about spending taxpayers’ money for 
fallout shelters for farm animals. It 
appears that some of the boondogglers 
now see themselves as modern Noahs 
with the fallout shelter replacing the ark. 

Mr. President, the conditions of 
modern warfare make shelters of little 
or no use in saving American lives. 
Were we to be attacked with intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles with hydrogen 
warheads, the total destruction and re- 
maining radioactive elements would be 
such that underground shelters in base- 
ments and backyards would offer little, 
if any, protection. Hundreds of square 
miles would be covered with deadly con- 
tamination and the lethal effects would 
last not for hours or weeks, but for 
months or even years. 

It is foolhardy to waste taxpayers’ 
money on haphazard shelter schemes 
which will serve no useful purpose what- 
ever in a nuclear war. 

At the same time OCDM beats the 
drums almost hysterically for a bomb 
shelter in every backyard it advocates 
evacuation. 

Unbelievable as it may sound, OCDM 
Officials advocate both evacuation and 
shelter programs at the same time. Of 
course, it is ridiculous even to consider 
the possibility of evacuation under the 
circumstances of modern warfare. 

In my home city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
at 12:30 o’clock every Monday the 
screeching sirens of civil defense sound 
to the annoyance of everyone. Of course, 
we have become accustomed to it over 
the years, but a person coming to the 
city to visit, upon being told it is a civil 
defense warning siren, would not know 
whether to run or to hide or both. As 
someone said, perhaps the best thing to 
do would be to go to the nearest cock- 
tail bar. 

Mr. President, an excellent editorial 
“Build Shelter, Then Run, Is Civil De- 
fense Formula,” was published on March 
2, 1961, in the Cleveland Press, a member 
of the Scripps-Howard league and one 
of the Nation’s greatest newspapers. 

E. W. Scripps was its founder. It is 
known throughout the world. In the old 
days, it was called the Penny Press. To- 
day it has the greatest circulation of any 
newspaper in my State of Ohio. Louis B. 
Seltzer, editor of this outstanding news- 
paper, has again shown his keen aware- 
ness of the civil defense fiasco. This edi- 
torial points out the complete absurdity 
of civil defense as now operated, and as 
it has been operated during the past 10 
years. I commend it to my colleagues in 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BuiILp SHELTER, THEN RvN, Is CIviL DEFENSE 
FORMULA 

You wonder about civil defense? 

A model basement fallout shelter, such as 
the national civil defense organization is en- 
couraging families to build, is on display now 
at Cleveland Hopkins Airport. 

But John Pokorny, local civil defense di- 
rector, says he doesn’t plan to install one at 
his house. He says the local policy is still to 
flee the area in event of nuclear attack, in- 
stead of taking to shelters. 
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“There is nothing contradictory about 
being prepared for both shelter and dis- 
persal,” Pokorny maintains. 

In other words, civil defense’s best advice 
to you is spend $500 on a basement fallout 
shelter, and when the attack comes head for 
the hills. 

President Kennedy has a lot of task forces 
working. It would pay to turn a task force 
loose on civil defense. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
this continuing outrageous expenditure 
of taxpayers’ money on civil defense fol- 
lies must come to an end. President 
Kennedy has asked for a reappraisal of 
present civil defense plans and functions. 

American taxpayers are “getting their 
backs up,’ and we cannot blame them. 
Their patience has been worn thin over 
the waste and extravagant expenditure 
of their money. In our Government 
there is no organization that is as waste- 
ful and unnecessary as the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization as it has 
been conducted. 

One might ask, “What does the junior 
Senator from Ohio have to offer?” 

The answer is very simple. We in 
this Nation should do the same as is be- 
ing done in our neighboring ally, the Do- 
minion of Canada, and in Great Britain. 
In England and in Canada the Home 
Guards have complete charge of all 
civil defense activities. 

A suggestion was made in a recent 
task force report that the National 
Guard of this country, which is com- 
parable to the Home Guards in England 
and Canada, and the Reserves of our 
Armed Forces, could well take over the 
functions of civil defense, instead of 
leaving the task to the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 

I very much hope that the present Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization will, along with others, 
study the task force report of the group 
headed by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SyMIncTon], 
will pay heed to that report, and will 
commence forthwith to save taxpayers’ 
money instead of squandering it. 

It is regrettable that the new Director 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation has seen fit to be a party to the 
Oklahoma City proposal. I urge that he 
devote his full time and energy toward 
taking a good hard look at our present 
civil defense preparedness and proce- 
dures. The President has expressed 
concern and indicated a questioning at- 
titude toward civil defense as it has been 
conducted. 

Our Nation has had far too many 
foolish, in fact foolhardy, schemes 
foisted upon us by civil defense officials 
during the last 10 years. 

Burrowing beneath the capitol 
grounds of Oklahoma appears to be an- 
other harebrained project undertaken 
by civil defense. The only result ac- 
complished will be to squander more 
taxpayers’ money. Let’s stop this non- 
sense. If Oklahoma is first, what State 
will be next? What about taxpayers 
who sweat and sweat, and pay and pay? 





MINIMUM WAGES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
those who would completely control the 
economy of this Nation are at it again. 
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Once more the advocates of higher and 
extended minimum wages are preaching 
the falsehoods of their doctrine. If rais- 
ing the minimum and extending this 
raise to a segment of the uncovered is to 
have such a beneficial effect on the en- 
tire economy why does not the sugges- 
tion of the proponents expand, for ex- 
ample, to doubling every wage in the 
United States and placing everyone un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act. First 
of all the proponents know it would be 
economic suicide to do the first, and po- 
litical suicide to do the second, so they 
adopt the approach of “a little of what 
is bad is not so bad.” It may be that 
life in Washington has dimmed my col- 
leagues’ reaction to what the home folks 
say. In order to assist them in obtain- 
ing a better understanding of the feel- 
ing of the country on this subject, I ask 
that a number of editorials be printed 
at this place in my remarks: 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 14, 1961] 
A Birt or FrRaup 


Considering the length of time the min- 
imum wage laws have been on the statute 
books, it’s probably a late hour to point out 
there is a large element of political fraud 
on the people in the promise that the Gov- 
ernment will put a floor under their wages. 

The administration now proposes to raise 
the legal minimum wage from $i to $1.25, 
and the President has remarked that this 
is because the Nation can ill afford an “un- 
derpaid class.” Almost nobody bothers to 
ask why, if that underpaid class can thus be 
banished by the law, the Government does 
not raise the minimum to $1.50 or $2 an 
hour. Why should the Government be nig- 
gardly with its flats? 

The explanation is that if the Govern- 
ment raised the legal wage above the actual 
market level of wages, the result would be 
to increase unemployment. When the mini- 
mum wage law was first passed it would have 
been catastrophic to set the level at $1.25 
an hour. Today, perhaps, it can be done be- 
cause the level has already been raised in 
fact by the changes in the economy, includ- 
ing the depreciation in the value of the 
dollar itself. 

The legislators, of course, understand 
this. The present figure of $1.25 was picked 
because in the opinion of its supporters it 
simply, more or less, confirms the realities. 
If they have guessed wrong, the law will 
throw some underprivileged people out of 
work entirely. If they have guessed right, 
then it is largely an unnecessary law. 

In the one case, a minimum wage law can 
actually hurt people. In the other, it puts 
into law what is already there. Either way, 
the promises of the lawmakers aren’t what 
they seem. 


[From the Orlando Sentinel, Feb. 26, 1961] 
A Way To INCREASE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Most citizens who have heard about Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s bill to increase the minimum 
wage by 25 cents an hour regard it in one of 
two ways: 

(1) Most employees make more than $1.25 
an hour already, they believe, so what would 
be the harm? 

(2) How could a quarter an hour possibly 
make any difference to an employer? 

Nation’s Business has analyzed the effects 
of the President’s proposal to increase the 
minimum wage and extend coverage of the 
wage-hour law to retail and service trades. 
It finds such legislation would: 
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Force Mitchell & Co., a Haverhill, Mass:, de- 
partment store, to fire 25 employees, mainly 
elderly workers. 

Drive up the wage costs of S. & S. Cafe- 
terias of Macon, Ga., by $600,000 a year. 

Make the Plymouth Laundry, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., boost its prices by about 40 
percent to avoid layoffs. 

Wipe out the narrow 1 percent annual sales 
profit of Bridgers Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Co., of Tuscaloosa, Ala., or compel that 
company to discharge one-third of its work 
force and raise its prices by 5 percent. 

You can compare what would happen in 
Haverhill, Macon, or Chattanooga with what 
would happen here in Orlando, or in Jack- 
sonville, Tampa, or any other city of the Na- 
tion if the minimum wage is raised. 

Employers, already harassed by high labor 
costs, high cost of raw materials, high whole- 
sale prices, and restrictive taxes, cannot af- 
ford to grant wage raises without a compara- 
ble increase in productivity or efficiency. 

If overhead goes up they can do one of 
two things: Reduce the number of employ- 
ees, or raise the prices of their goods and 
services, 

A variety store chain operating in Florida 
and seven other Southern States says it 
would be hit with a $360,000 a year increase 
in wage costs. It would have to fire 110 
workers—the youngest and oldest women 
employees. 

A Louisiana druggist with five stores would 
have to discharge 50 of his 140 employees. 
A Cincinnati department store would have 
to lay off 90 employees, raise its prices 1 
percent, eliminate overtime, and no longer 
consider hiring unskilled workers older than 
50. 

A southern laundry and drycleaning plant 
says it would have to let some employees go, 
raise prices about 10 percent. 

The operator of an automobile parts chain 
says his retail wage costs, now nearly 15 
percent of annual sales, would rise to 23 per- 
cent, and net profit would drop below zero. 

Traditionally, the minimum wage, passed 
in 1938 during the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has been applied to 
workers in interstate commerce. 

The idea of President Kennedy is to ex- 
tend the wage-hour law to local businesses. 
It appears now as though most U.S. workers 
would be covered by the proposed legislation. 

President Kennedy wants a bill to raise 
the minimum wage in two steps, first to 
$1.15 an hour, then to $1.25. This would 
mean $50 for a 40-hour week. 

The effect on retailing and service busi- 
nesses would be severe enough if only the 
$1-an-hour workers were affected, but all 
workers would want comparable increases. 

The need for wage and salary differentials 
throughout an organization and throughout 
the economy would force all salaries upward. 

(The Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica have already told Congress that a new 
Federal minimum would make it easier to 
negotiate higher wages.) 

Some union contracts in the garment in- 
dustry provide that the contract minimum 
shall be raised automatically if the Federal 
minimum is raised—to maintain wage dif- 
ferentials in the contract. 

Business leaders say one of the first effects 
of an increase in the minimum wage would 
be to cause many businesses to shrink their 
operations. 

At a time when low wage costs abroad 
enable foreign competitors to undersell do- 
mestic producers, a forced increase in the 
U.S. wage structure would further handicap 
many U.S. businesses. 

Teenagers and older men and women are 
the backbone of the employee force in many 
retailing and service establishments. Many 

workers find their only source of 
employment here. 

They would be among the first to be laid 
off if businesses could not meet the increased 
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labor cost. When the minimum wage was 
raised from 75 cents to $1 an hour in 1956, 
the U.S. Labor Department found “signifi- 
cant declines in employment in most of the 
low-wage industry segments studied.” 

Employers cut their payrolls and replaced 
less efficient workers. They installed more 
efficient machinery,changed production lines, 
and raised production quotas. Some also 
raised their prices. 

This is another almost inescapable effect 
of raising the minimum wage—inflation. 
It will quickly neutralize any benefit work- 
ers obtain from the 25-cent hourly pay 
boost. 

Congress should give serious thought to 
these matters before it rushes ahead with a 
new minimum wage bill which is almost 
certain to create more unemployment, 
higher prices, and inflation. 





{From the Charlotte News, Feb. 23, 1961] 
Is EVERYTHING GOING To Loox ALL RIGHT? 


Delayed reports and recommendations on 
possible purchase of $350,000 worth of vot- 
ing machines will be handed the Mecklen- 
burg County Commission on Monday. By 
then, presumably, the little conflict-of-in- 
terest cloud that came up earlier, will have 
drifted away. Election Board Member John 
Kirk, who delayed his report to look into the 
double role of F. W. Pearson as county 
auctioneer and agent for a voting machine 
firm, now says, “It looks to me like every- 
thing is going to be all right.”’ Mrs. Sam 
Hair, election board chairman, has no com- 
ment. 

This apparent loss of interest seems some- 
what abrupt—and curious. But, of course, 
Mecklenburgers must look to their county 
commissioners to clear the air and put every- 
thing shipshape. The commissioners gave 
Mr. Pearson his title. They also approved, 
directly or indirectly, a trip by county 
Officials at the voting machine firm’s expense 
and with Mr. Pearson as a chaperone. 

The commissioners surely will recognize 
that these untidy circumstances have cast a 
reflection on their handling of the county’s 
affairs—and money. It is regrettable and 
unfortunate that the commission should 
have been made to appear so gullible and 
unwary. It’s an appearance the commission 
should resent. 

We are sure they will not want to proceed 
with consideration of voting machines with- 
out first making crystal clear their complete 
and undoubted objectivity. This requires 
not only a dissociation from Mr. Pearson but 
also a refunding of the money Mr. Pearson’s 
firm spent on county employees. 

Otherwise, things will not look—nor 
seem—right. Consideration of spending a 
third of a million dollars, of course, must 
have not only the substance but the appear- 
ance of correctness. 





[From the Charlotte News, Feb. 23, 1961] 
Let CoNcREsS SHUN WAGE LAW CHANGES 


President Kennedy wants faster congres- 
sional action on his economic proposals. The 
thought occurs that he could serve his own 
desires—and the need for fuller employment 
as well—by sidetracking his minimum wage 
proposals. In broad outline, the adminis- 
tration plan seems ever so simple and sen- 
sible. What is wanted is a step-up for 24 
million workers from the present $1 an hour 
to $1.25 over a 3-year period. Secondly, 
coverage of an additional 4 million workers 
is sought. Taken together, the administra- 
tion argues, these steps would advance the 
humanitarian interest and fight the busi- 
ness slump. 

Both arguments are highly questionable. 
Studies are in conflict over the impact of 
minimum wage hikes on employment, but 
there’s no doubt they throw out of work 
part-time, unskilled workers who bear—as 
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it is—the first impact of economic down- 
turns. 

What's true in businesses already covered 
by the wage law would be even truer of 
those proposed for initial coverage. The 
automatic reaction of firms forced to in- 
crease wages, particularly in a period of 
pessimism, would be to cut costs wherever 
possible. 

In covering 4 million additional work- 
ers Congress would be dealing with a theory, 
and not with the balance sheets of the 
thousands of firms involved. The balance 
sheets determine employment. 

Congress also would be accepting a drastic 
departure from the Federal minimum wage 
concept. This was to put a floor under wages 
and a ceiling on hours of workers in inter- 
state commerce. The administration pro- 
poses to cover employees not only in—but 
affecting—interstate commerce. 

This, of course, opens the door to Federal 
regulation of wages in all employment. It 
removes all limitations and distinctions in 
the Federal role and concentrates a powerful 
new economic lever in Washington. 

The least argument for this ought to be 
clear and present necessity. No such argu- 
ment is made, nor can such be made to stand 
scrutiny. 





[From the Harlingen (Tex.) Valley Star, 
Jan. 25, 1961] 
MIMIMUM WaGE Is DECEPTIVE 


The minimum wage is one of those ideas 
that gathers support as time goes on because 
people do not understand the result of it. 
They say, “Well, I think it would be just 
fine if everybody made $1.25 an hour (or 
whatever it is), and this seems like a good 
way to get it.” 

A lot of people find out too late that they 
have been hornswoggled. Not only do they 
not get the raise to $1.25. They lose their 
jobs altogether. 

And even those who are kept on—the more 
efficient—don’t really get a pay boost. They 
don’t in terms of what their new and higher 
paycheck will buy, that is. For as wages 
go up, so do the prices of things the wages 
will buy, until finally it’s equalized. 

The natural laws, which will prevail in 
time, simply cancel out the notion that an 
increase in wages equals an increase in buy- 
ing power, which means an increase in the 
number of jobs. That’s one of the better 
known arguments for the minimum wage. 
But what actually happens when wages are 
increased without an increase in production 
is that the least efficient workers are laid off, 
so jobs are decreased rather than increased. 
And those who get the bigger checks don’t 
have an increase in purchasing power, be- 
cause the costs go up all along the line. 

Here, reported by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, are some typical reports from 
businessmen throughout the United States, 
who have considered the $1.25 minimum 
wage proposal: 

An Ohio department store’s wage costs 
would soar $400,000 a year. Of its more than 
1,700 employees, 90 would be laid off. Un- 
skilled workers over 50 years would not even 
be considered for hiring. 

In Iowa, a hotel and motel operator said 
higher costs would force him to hike his room 
rates from an average of $6 to $8 and to lay 
off 20 of his 85 employees. 

A drugstore in Texas would boost its 
prescription prices and trim its work force. 

A feed company in Virginia said it would 
have no choice but to increase prices 18 to 20 
percent, shift several full-time employees 
to part time, and eliminate nearly all over- 
time work. 

A retail variety store with more than 50 
outlets in several States said competition 
would prevent it from raising prices to meet 
the extra $360,000 a year wage cost. It 
would have to lay off 10 percent of its 1,100 
workers. 
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[From the Boone (Iowa) News-Republican, 
Jan. 26, 1961] 


COMPULSORY WAGE HIKE WOULD PRICE Mar- 
GINAL WORKERS OUT OF JOBS—HIGHER RATE 
WoOvuLD WoRK IN REVERSE 


We have been hearing about the rise of un- 
employment in the last few months. Chances 
are that the unemployed persons are mostly 
youths no more than a few years out of 
school, or persons who have never learned 
carpentry, bookkeeping, shorthand, nor, for 
that matter, any other skill, or are non- 
white. 

Unemployment is concentrated among the 
young, the unskilled, and the minority races, 
an analysis of the Government figures on 
unemployment by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States shows. Everyone with 
the welfare of the Nation and these affected 
people in mind would like to see better pros- 
pects for them, but actually, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in Washington foresees 
higher levels of unemployment. 

This month there is a debate going on 
in the Halls of Congress, on the air, and in 
the press about reducing poverty by raising 
the minimum wage from $1 an hour to $1.15 
or $1.25 an hour. Is it reasonable to believe 
that these young people, these unskilled 
workers, and these nonwhite workers who 
cannot now find enough jobs under existing 
wage rates, will be likely to find jobs under 
even higher rates? 

There is nothing humane in raising the 
minimum wage and pricing people out of 
jobs. This is not the way to curb unemploy- 
ment and raise the national economy. 





[From the McCamey (Tex.) News, Jan. 17, 
1961] 
DEEP ROOTS 


Life magazine recently devoted a full-page 
editorial to the thesis that this Nation needs 
more, not less, toil. In the course of its dis- 
cussion, it said: “Whether unions have too 
much power, that power is no longer directed 
toward the whole needs of the economy of 
the United States or of the rest of the world. 
The enterpriser, the tax reformer, the tariff 
reducer can do a lot more to meet these 
needs than any of the current orthodox pro- 
labor proposals such as a minimum wage 
hike which would increase unemployment 
by forcing employers to weed out workers 
who simply aren’t worth more than $1 an 
hour.” 

If this seems a harsh judgment, it has 
deep roots in economic law. There is only 
one way that incomes can be increased and 
living standards improved without running 
the risks of disastrous inflation—and that is 
through increased worker productivity. The 
current minimum wage proposals are a good 
example of the wrong way to go about it. 
Not only would the wage be increased, but 
the law would be extended to millions of 
workers in local enterprises, notably retail- 
ing, who have hitherto been exempt. One 
result, as Life says, would be more unem- 
ployment—the affected enterprises would 
hire as few marginal workers as possible. A 
second result, in all likelihood, would be a 
new wave of price increases—that is, a new 
wave of inflation. A third result, which is 
directly tied in with the first, would be to 
deprive great numbers of unskilled people of 
the opportunity to gain experience that 
would qualify them for better jobs. 

The biggest current need in the labor- 
management field is for programs designed 
to secure maximum production at minimum 
cost, within the limits of fair and reasonable 
workweeks and work rules. 





[From the Conroe (Tex.) Daily Courier] 
GOLD—AND THE WaGE-Hour Law 


Numerous factors contribute to the pres- 
ent balance-of-payments deficit, which has 
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resulted in a substantial decline in our gold 
reserves. The deficit is the difference be- 
tween the total amount of money we spend 
abroad and the total amount others spend 
with us. 

Moreover, the problem could be made still 
more severe, and still more difficult to solve 
or alleviate, by certain actions which, on 
their face, seem to have nothing to do with 
international monetary matters. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States points out that the proposed increase 
in the Federal minimum wage could make 
further inroads on the gold store at Fort 
Knox. And there’s nothing farfetched in 
this view. Increasing the minimum wage 
(and extending the Federal wage-hour law 
to certain local businesses, such as retailing, 
which have always been exempt) would 
mean higher costs for many U.S. business- 
men. Capital would be encouraged to invest 
in lower cost oversea areas, thus increasing 
the gold outfiow. 

The higher minimum wage would set loose 
new inflationary forces all along the wage- 
price line. These increased costs would make 
it more difficult for American products to 
compete in foreign markets, where the com- 
petition is already extremely keen, largely 
because of our existing wage standards. 
Also, the increases would make it easier for 
foreign producers of many kinds of wares to 
expand their American sales. So we'd sell 
less abroad, others would sell more in our 
home market, and the payments imbalance 
would swell. 

Protection of the gold reserve has become 
a major domestic problem. It wouldn’t make 
sense for the Government to aggravate it 
through legislation which would make it 
tougher for us to compete in the world’s 
marketplaces. 





[From the Warrensburg, Mo., Star-Journal] 
A Piry—But TRUE 


Americans are a prudent people. Look at 
the evidence: In a recent poll, 63 percent 
of those questioned said the President and 
Congress should do something about holding 
down prices and preventing inflation. 

Americans are a goodhearted people. Look 
at the evidence: In the same poll, 52 per- 
cent of those who answered said they 
thought the powers that be ought to get 
busy and provide more medical care for the 
aged. 

Americans are a generous people who like 
to see the other fellow get a break. Look at 
the evidence: In the poll, 48 percent said 
Congress and the Chief Executive should 
boost the minimum wage to $1.25 per hour. 

Americans are people who also like to see 
themselves get a break. Look at the evi- 
dence: The poll turned up 46 percent who 
thought the Government ought to “reduce 
taxes for people like myself.” 

A higher minimum wage—but no price 
rise and no inflation. More medical care for 
the aged, more Federal aid to education 
(said 40 percent), more housing and slum 
clearance (38 percent), more spending on 
national defense (31 percent) and to cut 
unemployment (28 percent)—but still “bal- 
ance the budget by cutting Government 
spending” (37 percent) and, above all, “re- 
duce taxes for people like myself.” 

Yep, Americans are prudent, goodhearted 
and generous. But Americans, judging by 
that poll, also are a people who need a fast 
lesson or two in arithmetic and the relation- 
ship between cause and effect. 





[From the Ponca City (Okla.) News] 
MINIMUM WAGE 


You'll hear a lot of trumpeting in Con- 
gress about raising the minimum wage but 
nowhere in the loud talk will you hear 
much about encouraging greater production 
from minimal workers to justify that 
increase, 
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Instead, there'll be talk about growth, 
about increasing purchasing power, stimu- 
lating the economy, and so forth. And in 
the background will lurk the union lobby- 
ists who know that raising the floor on wages 
will tend to help them push wages higher. 

There'll be testimony, too, from the other 
side, from the employers who will have to 
pay more for some of their help when the 
minimum is raised. Some will exaggerate, 
and say they’ll go out of business. 

The loud exponents deride the objectors, 
saying: “If they can’t pay decent wages, they 
don’t deserve to be in business.” That isn’t 
a very filling answer to those who go hungry 
because they are marginal workers. 

Here’s what some of the bosses told the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce: 

One Ohio department store’s wage costs 
would soar $400,000 a year. Of its more than 
1,700 employees, 90 would be laid off. Un- 
skilled workers over 50 would not even be 
considered for hiring. 

In Iowa, a hotel and motel operator said 
higher costs would force him to hike his 
rates and lay off 20 of 85 employes. 

A Texas drugstore said it would boost 
prices, and trim its work force. 

A Virginia feed company said it would in- 
crease prices 18 to 20 percent, shift some 
full-time employees to part time, and elimi- 
nate overtime. 

A retail variety store with 50 outlets in 
several States said competition prevented it 
from raising prices so it would lay off 10 per- 
cent of its 1,100 workers to meet higher costs. 

Those are comments from the men who 
make decisions after Congress makes its 
decisions. 

Congress can order that those who work 
at minimum occupations be paid more, but 
if it does it will be adding to the total unem- 
ployment that already is a national problem. 
It will be adding to the numbers of idle 
youth who in some instances become police 
problems because they are idle. 

And, over a relatively short run of months, 
it will be feeding the fires of inflation which 
haven’t really died down since the forced- 
draft economy of wartime. 

This isn’t expected to change the minds 
of the politicians in Washington one bit. 
The raise, of 15 percent to 25 percent, seems 
nearly inevitable. This is just the other 
side of the debate in which the proponents 
will get most of the publicity. This is what 
will happen. 





[From the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Southeast 
Missourian, Jan. 19, 1961] 
A HIGHER COMPULSORY WaGE 


One argument for raising the Federal min- 
imum wage, now $1 an hour, to anywhere 
from $1.10 to $1.25 an hour is that it would 
put more money into the hands of consum- 
ers and invigorate the economy. That, in 
turn, would increase jobs. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce made a 
survey in which it found the opposite to be 
true. An Ohio firm said it would lay off 
more than 5 percent of its employees to com- 
pensate for higher costs. 

Other firms said they would not only trim 
their working forces but would be compelled 
to increase yield prices. One company, with 
outlets in several States, said competition 
would prevent raising prices but 10 percent 
of its 1,100 workers would have to be dis- 
pensed with to keep solvent. 

Laws authorize the Government to set 
minimums for workers involved in Federal 
contracts. New minimums would result in 
higher costs of Government contracting and 
soaring cost of Government, the chamber 
points out. 

Talk now is for action on a $1.10 minimum 
instead of $1.25. That would be more diffi- 
cult for opponents to counter. But if they 
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can prove their point about rising unem- 
ployment they might sell many Members of 
Congress on that basis. 





[From the Lincoln County (Maine) News] 


YOUNGSTERS, OLDSTERS WoULD BE HuRT BY 
WaGE-Hour EXTENSION 
THOSE WHO WoULD Be Hurt 

Many people support the proposal to in- 
crease the Federal minimum wage, and to 
extend the Federal wage-hour law to groups 
which always have been exempt, on under- 
standable humanitarian grounds. They feel 
it would give needed benefits to low-income 
workers. 

Yet many workers in that category would, 
in all likelihood, be severely hurt if the law 
passes. The reason for that has been clearly 
explained by the Press-Journal of Louisiana, 
Mo. It says: “Those we think it would hurt 
the most would be housewives, teenagers, 
and older folks working part time, the lat- 
ter to augment their retirement pay. A hike 
in minimum pay and increased coverage for 
retail merchants and restaurants would prac- 
tically end this type of part-time work. 

“Thousands upon thousands of teenagers 
now earn their own pocket money while they 
get practical experience, build character, and 
stay out of trouble in after-school, evening, 
weekend, and summer part-time jobs. Let’s 
give our youth a fighting chance to make 
something of themselves—and our oldsters 
the right to hold up their heads.” 

Another point needs emphasizing here. 
Retail stores, restaurants, and other service 
operations are strictly local enterprises. 
Even if members of national chains they 
must compete locally, not nationally, and 
they must gear themselves to local needs, 
desires, living and working standards, and so 
on. So, if wage-hour legislation is needed 
in these areas it should be accomplished 
through State and local action—not through 
national action that would treat business in 
the biggest cities and the smallest towns 
alike. 





Goop INTENTIONS CAN’r REPEAL ECONOMIC 
Laws—Goop INTENTIONS AREN’T ENOUGH 
[From the Blackstone Valley (Mass.) News- 
Tripune] 


Present efforts to revise the Federal wage- 
hour law have two facets. One involves an 
increase in the minimum wage. The other 
involves the coverage to some _ 1,400,000 
workers, largely employed in retailing who 
have hitherto been exempt. 

Numbers of people approve such proposals 
as these on humanitarian grounds. But 
what they fail to take into consideration is 
that, in addition to promoting inflation, the 
changes would in all likelihood work to the 
severe disadvantage of the groups they are 
supposed to help. 

Taxpayer’s Dollar, a publication of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
puts the case this way: “The estimated im- 
pact of the proposed legislation on the small 
businessman, the farmer, and the low income 
marginal workers has convinced many per- 
sons of the need to resist not only the 
proposed rate increase but any effort to 
extend coverage to other classes of workers. 
Apart from severe unemployment predicted 
through any extension of coverage, the in- 
flationary aspect of any increase has been 
cited. This would be reflected not only in 
the increased cost of goods and services to 
the individual consumer but would add to 
the cost of Government as well.”’ 

In other words, higher minimum wage 
and broadened coverage would both reduce 
employment opportunity for the unskilled, 
youthful, and marginal workers, and increase 
their cost of living. They’d thus lose twice— 
and these are the workers who can least 
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afford to lose. It seems to be a case where 
good intentions can’t repeal natural eco- 
nomic law. 


[From the Hawthorne (N.J.) Press, Jan. 5, 
1961] 


THE REASON WHY 


A good many people no doubt wonder why 
there should be any particular opposition to 
the proposal that the Federal wage-hour 
law, popularly known as the minimum wage 
law, should be extended to retailing, which 
has been exempt ever since the law came into 
being in depression days. 

The American Retail Federation has pro- 
vided a clear answer. The oposition is based 
on the fact that retaling employs a far great- 
er percentage of temporary and part-time 
employees than any other major industry in 
the United States and so is in a very special 
position. 

These employees, it should be emphasized, 
are rarely the family breadwinners. They 
work at Christmas time and during vaca- 
tions. Some put in a few hours during week- 
ends when trade is heaviest. Generally, the 
temporary or part-time workers are unskilled, 
and a large majority is made up of students, 
retired workers, older women, and numbers 
of housewives who put in some hours to 
supplement the family income. 

These workers are of limited value to the 
store which employs them. It is equally 
clear that an arbitrary Federal law, applying 
equally to great cities and little towns, which 
would establish wage and other standards 
not balanced by these workers’ productive 
value, could have only one result—maximum 
possible reduction in marginal employment. 

This is one of the compelling reasons that 
led the last Congress to shelve the proposal 
to make Federal wage-hour coverage almost 
universal. 





[From the Denton (Tex.) Record-Chronicle, 
Jan. 18, 1961} 


THERE’S HUMAN SIDE To OPPOSING WAGE 
INCREASE 


The legislative machinery in Washington 
is beginning to grind away in an effort to 
increase the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 
per hour—as if wages can be effectively 
legislated. 

In the midst of all this, and during the 
recent political campaign, there are some 
people who think that it is rather sinful, 
if not completely disgraceful, to oppose an 
increase in the minimum wage law. They 
maintain that opposition to it is heartless. 
Yet many of the same people may find them- 
selves unemployed should the minimum 
wage law be increased to $1.25 per hour. 

If legislation were all that was needed to 
increase income, then we would suggest 
that the minimum be raised not to $1.25 but 
to $5 per hour. 

But there are hurtful effects which would 
stem from such legislation. 

Right now the United States is having 
trouble with its gold supply. We are im- 
porting more than we are exporting. We 
are selling less abroad, partly because we are 
being underpriced by European and Asiatic 
competition. The United States has in- 
creased its productivity. But the benefits 
of this progress in productivity have been 
passed along to labor, generally speaking. 
European and Asiatic competition has passed 
much of the benefits of their increased pro- 
duction to their customers. 

The result: We are pricing ourselves out 
of the world market. 

An increase in the minimum wage would 
further complicate our foreign market situ- 
ation. It would increase the trouble of the 
US. dollar. Recently, for example, the Ford 
Motor Co. spent $325 million to buy further 
into the automobile empire.of Britain. Ford, 
like many other American industrialists, is 
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finding that it can produce cars and other 
products far cheaper in Europe than in the 
United States. 

At a time when the United Sttaes is coping 
with something of a crisis resulting from 
high production costs, it seems far from rea- 
sonable that we should enlarge upon this 
crisis. The logical result of an increase in 
the minimum wage law would be a curtail- 
ment of employment at a time when unem- 
ployment is a real problem. 

There’s much argument to be advanced in 
the interest of the human side of opposition 
to an increase in our minimum wage law, 
even though the individual who expresses 
such opposition often is regarded as hard- 
hearted and cold. 





the Cincinnati Post & Times-Star, 
Dec. 30, 1960] 


ASKING FOR TROUBLE 


One of the more politically inspired, not 
to say demagogic, proposals before the new 
Congress will be legislation to increase the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour—$50 for a 
40-hour week. 

There is great doubt that minimum-wage 
laws ever increased anybody’s buying power. 
The inflation they tend to generate quickly 
neutralizes any benefit. Any mechanization 
eliminates the jobs of submarginal workers. 

Chairman FULBRIGHT, of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, reminds that this is an 
especially bad time to tinker with the wage- 
price structure. 

“We have,” he says, “a situation in de- 
pressed areas in which people are out of jobs 
for lack of demand for our products. One 
reason is price—that we are noncompetitive 
with foreign producers.” 

Historically, he adds, “If you boost the 
minimum wage it has the effect of pushing 
up wages all along the line,’ thus increas- 
ing prices. 

Higher wages, when they mean actually 
increased purchasing power, are, of course, 
desirable. But meaningful pay increases 
must result from improved production, not 
from passing a law. 

We must compete in a world where our 
minimum wage is above the average wage 
for most industrial workers, presenting a 
difficult problem which must be worked out 
laboriously to maintain American living 
standards. 

A new upward push in the price level 
would, as Senator FULBRIGHT suggests, be 
particularly harmful at this time in view of 
the depressed areas problem, unemploy- 
ment, and our adverse balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Congress should give serious thought to 
these matiers before it hurries through a 
new minimum wage bill, regardless of the 
campaign oratory. 


[From 





{From the Parkersburg (W. Va.) 


Jan. 17, 1961] 
MINIMUM WAGE SERVES To KILL JOBS 


Now that wage fixing has become an 
accepted part of the Federal operation, the 
fundamental objection that it has no proper 
place in public administration has become, 
perhaps, of only academic interest. The 
possibility of persuading any American Con- 
gress of the wisdom of abandoning the device 
altogether seems extremely remote at this 
time. 

It does appear timely, however, to examine 
the possible consequences of broadening its 
scope and increasing its impact. For an 
advance in the minimum wage from its 
present level of $1 an hour to $1.25 and 
extension of its application to some 7 mil- 
lion more workers, employed in presently 
exempt retail and service establishments, has 
become a distinct possibility. Indeed, it is 
one of the proposals of the new President’s 
high priority list, and so must be accorded 
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a better chance in this session than it had 
in the last, unless Mr. Kennedy himself 
can be convinced that it would do more 
harm than good, or unless a Congress which 
picked up added conservative strength in the 
last election will recognize the necessity of 
denying the Presidential request. 

That raising the minimum wage floor to 
$1.25 and extending its coverage as con- 
templated would do a great deal of mischief 
is the testimony of the business community. 
It would have two effects, practically all 
business authorities agree. It would force 
countless employers in the service fields to 
curtail their working forces, laying off em- 
ployees they cannot afford to pay the re- 
quired wages, people who would have no 
possible hope of obtaining any other em- 
ployment. Also it would require the intro- 
duction of higher prices over a wide area 
of American business by those who could 
survive and force to the wall those who 
could not sustain their markets. Thus it 
would destroy jobs at a time of widespread 
idleness, increase prices at a time when in- 
flationary pressure already has taken a heavy 
toll, and depress business at a time of gen- 
eral economic inertia. 

History, as Nation’s Business points out, 
is the best guide to what employers would 
do to meet the requirements of a higher 
and an expended minimum wage. The US. 
Department of Labor made a study of the 
economic effects when the minimum wage 
was increased in 1956 from 75 cents to $1. 
Here is an excerpt from a Nation’s Business 
analysis of that report: 

“The agency found ‘significant declines 
in employment in most of the low-wage 
industry segments studied.’ Employers cut 
their payrolls and replaced less efficient 
workers. They aiso installed more efficient 
machinery, changed product lines and 
raised production quotas. 

“In addition, some employers raised their 
prices. ‘Higher prices,’ the Labor Depart- 
ment said, ‘might in time have resulted in 
less demand and consequently in cutbacks 
of production and curtailment of employ- 
ment.’ 

“If those who were laid off can not find 
work elsewhere, the study continued ‘work- 
ers in the low-wage communities may re- 
main unemployed rather than obtain higher 
wages as a result of the minimum wage.’ 
Moreover the Labor Department 1eport con- 
cluded, if the most recent minimum wage 
increase had become effective during a re- 
cession, ‘its adverse effects on employment 
might have been much greater.’” 

The danger signals are flying all about. 
Will those in places of responsibility in 
Washington heed them? 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) 

Dec. 31, 1960] 

HuMAN SIDE OF OPPOSITION TO HIGHER 
MINIMUM WAGE 


(By Oliver Emmerich) 


In Washington today the legislative ma- 
chinery is being lubricated for the effort to 
increase the minimum wage to $1.25 per 
hour. 

There are some people who think that it is 
sinful to oppose an increase in the minimum 
wage law. They hold that opposition to it 
is heartless. Yet many of the same people 
may find themselves unemployed should the 
minimum wage law be increased to $1.25 per 
hour. 

If legislation was all that was needed 
to increase income, then we would suggest 
that the minimum be raised not to $1.25 per 
hour but to $5 per hour. 

But there are hurtful effects which could 
stem from such legislation. 

At present the United States is having 
trouble with its gold supply. We are im- 
porting more than we export. We are selling 
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less abroad because we are being underpriced 
by. European and Asiatic competition. 

The United States has increased its pro- 
ductivity. But the benefits of this progress 
in productivity have been passed along to 
labor. European and Asiatic competition 
has passed much of the benefits of their 
increases in productivity to their customers. 
The result is that we are pricing ourselves 
out of the markets of the world. 

An increase in the minimum wage would 
further complicate our foreign market situ- 
ation. It would increase the trouble of the 
US. dollar. 

Recently the Ford Motor Co., spent $325 
million to buy into the automobile empire of 
England. Ford, like some other American 
industrialists, is finding that it can produce 
cars cheaper in Europe. 

At this time when the United States is 
coping with a crisis resulting from high pro- 
ductive costs, it does not seem reasonable 
that we should enlarge upon this crisis. 

The logical result of an increase in the 
minimum wage law would be a curtailment 
of employment at a time when unemploy- 
ment is a problem. 

There is much argument to be advanced in 
the interest of the human side of opposition 
to an increase in our minimum wage law, 
even though the individual who expresses 
such opposition is often regarded as hard- 
hearted and cold. 


[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press Gazette] 
MINIMUM WAGES UP FOR DISCUSSION 


Some Members of Congress, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, are preparing for a 
battle against recommendations for an in- 
crease in the minimum wage to $1.25 per 
hour which President-elect Kennedy is ex- 
pected to make soon after his inauguration. 
The fight will be a resumption of the battle 
that extended through a major part of the 
previous session of Congress only to end in 
a stalemate during the postconvention ses- 
sion. The matter was finally abandoned on 
August 30 when the then Senator Kennedy 
who was heading the Senate conferees de- 
clared: “No bill is better than the House 
bill.” 

The fight in Congress involved two points. 
One was the amount of increase which was 
to be added to the $1 per hour minimum 
which had been raised from 75 cents in 1949. 
The other was the number of new workers to 
be added to the 23,700,000 which was then 
being protected under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. 

The AFL-CIO was seeking an increase to 
$1.25 per hour and coverage extending to 
at least 5 million new workers in retail and 
other enterprises engaged in activities af- 
fecting interstate commerce. 

The Eisenhower administration had pro- 
posed that only about 3,200,000 workers could 
be brought under the $1 minimum and that 
the minimum for those already covered be 
raised only by 10 or 15 cents per hour. 
Since Senator Kennedy had favored the 
measure proposed by the AFL-CIO, it is ex- 
pected that the discussion in the new Con- 
gress will center about the same issues as 
in the recent session. 

The arguments in favor of a higher mini- 
mum wage are quite familiar. In fact in 
the minds of many people they need no ex- 
planation. It is held of course that more 
money paid out in wages means more money 
will be spent for goods and services and the 
economy will be thus improved. Further, of 
course, it is held that the higher minimum 
wage tends to raise the general standard of 
living, improve the health and welfare of 
the worker and is thus a good thing. All of 
these claims of course are true within certain 
limits. However, there is another side to the 
question and that is interesting because very 
few people recognize the disadvantages as 
well as those who actually experience them. 
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In Congress at present some Republicans 
are contending that a minimum wage in- 
crease at this time will only cause more un- 
employment. Senator Fu.sricut, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, takes a similar view. Recently 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States issued a statement setting forth some 
of the arguments against a higher minimum 
wage. The chamber of commerce has been 
told by many of its members across the coun- 
try that an increase in the minimum wage 
could be expected to wipe out the jobs of 
thousands of workers. One Ohio department 
store reports that its wage cost would soar 
$400,000 a year. Of its 1,700 employees, 90 
would be laid off. Further, unskilled work- 
ers over 50 years old would not even be con- 
sidered for hiring. 

An Iowa hotel and motel operator has re- 
ported that higher costs would force him to 
increase his room rates from an average of 
$6 to $8 a day and to lay off 20 of his 85 
employees. 

A feed company in Virginia has reported 
that it would be obliged to increase prices 
18 to 20 percent, shift several full-time em- 
ployees to part time and eliminate nearly 
all overtime work. 

A retail variety store with more than 50 
outlets in several States said competition 
would prevent it from raising prices to meet 
the extra $360,000 a year wage cost and so 
it would have to lay off 10 percent of its 1,100 
workers. 

The minimum wage is an established pol- 
icy of American Government. There is no 
doubt but that increases will be made regu- 
larly as time goes on and that the law will 
be broadened to include more people as the 
economy advances. The only dispute appears 
to be as to how soon these changes should 
be made and how large the steps should be 
that are taken to advance the program. The 
Republican administration favored a small 
step upward from a dollar to $1.15 and a 
widening of the base to include only a few 
million more persons. This may be prefer- 
able to the larger steps and a greater widen- 
ing of the base proposed by the Democrats 
who are now coming into power. 
the McKeesport Daily News, 

27, 1961] 


FEWER JOBS? 


Congress is at work on the White House 
proposal to boost the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour. 

On the surface, this appears to be a fine 
idea. Certainly, no one likes to think of any- 
one earning less than $50 a week which is 
what the new minimum would make on a 40- 
hour basis. 

But there are certain findings before Con- 
gress that command attention not only of the 
legislators, but of the general public which 
has a heavy interest and, of course, a sub- 
stantial stake in this proposition. 

For example, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce learned in a survey that the theory a 
higher minimum wage would put more 
money into the hands of consumers and 
thus invigorate the economy is not neces- 
sarily true. Indeed, the opposite could 
occur. The organization cites an Ohio firm 
that said it would be compelled to lay off 
5 percent of its employees to compensate 
for the higher costs of a $1.25 minimum. 

Other companies, according to the cham- 
ber, said they would be forced not only to 
trim their payroll, but would have to raise 
prices in an already soft market—‘‘a danger- 
ous procedure for any business concern.” 

Another, with outlets in several States, had 
this explanation: It would have to drop 10 
percent of its workers to remain solvent be- 
cause the competition of foreign products 
makes a price increase impossible. 

We already have statutes setting minimum 
wages for workers involved in Federal con- 
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tracts. So higher minimums, the chamber 
points out, could mean higher costs of Gov- 
ernment contracting and the need of addi- 
tional tax revenues at a time when the na- 
tional budget already is out of balance and 
the debt moving upward. 

No. matter what might be thought of 
chamber of commerce findings in the field 
of wages, Congress does need to give serious 
study to the report submitted by this organi- 
zation which represents the employer-busi- 
ness community. If an increased minimum 
wage would mean fewer jobs, then the jus- 
tice of it is questionable in this era of wide- 
spread unemployment. 

{From the Chicago Daily News, Feb. 23, 
1961] 


HIGHER MINIMUM WAaGE CovULD HANDICAP 
RECOVERY 


Among the antirecession measures which 
President Kennedy has asked Congress to 
expedite is one raising the legal minimum 
wage, in steps, from the present $1 an hour 
to $1.25. Labor Secretary Goldberg says 
this would give the 1,665,000 workers af- 
fected an additional $889 million in annual 
earnings. 

This is another case of the recession’s be- 
ing used as a whip to advance a long-time 
objective in the hope that the “Wolf!” cry 
will bring about a less searching examina- 
tion than normal. 

What it ignores is that in our economy 
one man’s wages are another man’s costs. 

To the average worker, whose income is 
far above the proposed minimum, it seems 
quite reasonable to require that no one be 
paid less. He is unaware of the number 
of marginal companies for whom the $1.25 
minimum might mean such a profitless op- 
eration as to force them out of business, 
with resulting unemployment. 

Our society can, if it wishes, take the po- 
sition that anybody whose skills are in- 
sufficient to earn him $1.25 an hour should 
earn nothing, and be supported by the com- 
munity. But Congress should certainly 
take a long look before deciding that such 
a policy is desirable either for the indi- 
vidual or for society. 

The American Retail Federation made a 
case study of the probable effects of the 
$1.25 minimum wage in the retail-service 
industries in the small town of Hagerstown, 
Md. The proposal is that employees of all 
concerns with an annual volume of $1 mil- 
lion would be covered by the law. Eighteen 
of the twenty-five retail stores in Hagerstown 
would thus be affected. 

It was found that the average starting 
minimum wage in the covered stores was 
93 cents an hour, and in the exempt estab- 
lishments, 83 cents an hour. Clearly, if 
the one group must give 42 percent wage 
increases, the shift in the competitive situa- 
tion is one to threaten both jobs and 
prices. 

The legal minimum wage was jumped 
from 40 cents to 75 cents in 1950, a much 
more drastic spread than is now proposed. 
The impact on business was reduced by 
the production demands and inflation oc- 
casioned by the Korean war. Each increase, 
however, has been accompanied by reports 
of jobs eliminated and shifts to part-time 
work. 

Nobody opposes a rising standard of living 
for all workers. There is general agreement 
with the declared purpose of minimum wage 
laws: “To eliminate conditions detrimental 
tohealth * * *.” 

But a further goal is to do this without 
substantially curtailing employment or 
earning power. Congress is being urged 
now to take a giant step which, it can be 
demonstrated, will cost jobs. That is com- 
pletely at cross purposes with the goal of 
putting more wages in the pockets of 
workers. 
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A SOUND DOLLAR 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
during the campaign and several times 
since his inauguration President Ken- 
nedy has promised to maintain a sound 
dollar, or at least a dollar which is as 
sound as the present one. In this effort 
I am sure that every American has a 
keen and continuing interest; but it is 
one thing to promise and another to 
produce. The spending bills that have 
reached the Congress will, if enacted, 
create a further deficit which can only 
depreciate the value of our dollar; and 
if he raises taxes to meet this additional 
spending this in itself will add to infla- 
tion. It seems to me he is caught on the 
horns of a rather frightening dilemma, 
but he can get himself off them by one 
of two methods. One would be to not 
recommend expenditures beyond the 
ability of income to meet them, and the 
other would be to grant immediate lib- 
eral depreciation allowances to the busi- 
nesses of this country so that they could 
attack at once the problem of replacing 
the nearly $90 billion worth of obsolete 
machinery in the plants of our country. 
The latter course would provide jobs im- 
mediately and would cause the economy 
to soar to the heights which the Presi- 
dent and all other Americans desire. We 
want progress, but not in the field of 
inflation. 

George Shea has written a provocative 
article in the Wall Street Journal of 
February 27, dealing with the problems 
of future inflation, which I ask to 
have printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 27, 1961] 
THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
(By George Shea) 

The Kennedy administration is offering the 
world a classical lesson in how to lay the 
seeds of future inflation. It is doing so by 
proposing new Federal programs in new 
areas of the Nation’s life. 

To understand what is going on as clearly 
as possible it is necessary to review briefiy 
what causes inflation. It is often said that 
the issuance of money so that its supply 
exceeds the availability of goods is the cause. 
However, this is something of an over- 
simplification. It is necessary also to go back 
of the issuance of the extra money to see 
what causes it, and to examine the circum- 
stances surrounding the decision to issue 
the extra money. 

The reason for this further examination 
is that economists have found a good many 
cases where the issuance of extra money was 
not followed by generally rising prices, and 
others where prices rose without the kind of 
money issuance generally regarded as the 
most inflationary. Reasoning from these 
varying situations, economic students now- 
adays in most cases agree that an essential 
factor is whether capacity to produce is fully 
employed or not. 

If capacity is not fully employed, new 
spending through the issuance of new sup- 
plies of money is more likely to raise pro- 
duction than it is to raise prices. But if 
there is no unemployment and no unused 
capacity, new spending through the use of 
new doses of money will raise prices. 

Actually, if capacity and workers are fully 
employed, any kind of new spending effort 
will tend to push prices up, whether it be 
Government spending or private spending. 
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The more inflationary kinds of spending, 
furthermore, are the kinds that do not pro- 
duce immediately consumable goods. If the 
spending is on new productive capital, such 
as a more efficient factory, it will at first 
have an inflationary effect, but later it will 
enhance the supply of goods, thus offsetting 
its first inflationary effect. But if the 
spending is on guns and shells to be used 
up in a war, there is no direct offset after- 
ward, which is why inflations resulting 
from wars persist. 

One of the clearest examples of inflation 
as a result of capital spending is in Russia 
today, although few people think of the Rus- 
sian experience in these terms. The whole 
Russian postwar effort has been concen- 
trated on building up capacity to make 
heavy industrial goods and armaments. 
People employed on these works, as well as 
most members of the armed forces, nave 
naturally had to be paid but have produced 
nothing currently consumable. Thus their 
buying power has competed for the consum- 
able goods produced by the rest of the popu- 
lation, and there has been a continuous 
shortage of such goods. As a result, the 
Russian ruble has been devalued three 
times since World War II, the latest devalu- 
ation having taken place at the start of 
this year 

One conclusion that can be reached from 
the foregoing considerations is that much 
Government activity and employment is in- 
flationary in nature. True, some govern- 
mental activity is clearly necessary, if only 
to keep people from hurting each other. To 
the extent that it prevents wasteful violence 
or otherwise creates better conditions for 
production, it is in its own way productive 
since it permits greater production than 
would otherwise be possible. But beyond 
that it is very difficult to draw the line be- 
tween governmental activities that are 
basically productive, and those that employ 
people in nonproductive work so that they 
have to live, in essence, entirely on the pro- 
duction of others. 

What the Kennedy administration is pro- 
posing is a new expansion in Government ac- 
tivity in several directions. There’s to be 
medical care for the aged, although expendi- 
tures of the Federal old-age trust fund 
(mostly benefits) have risen from $3.5 bil- 
lion in 1954 to more than $11 billion in the 
latest fiscal year. 

There’s to be aid to education State by 
State, although Federal aid of all kinds to 
States and localities has already grown from 
$2.7 billion in 1954 to $7.4 billion in 1960. 
Furthermore, this proposal would include a 
formula for rapid acceleration of aid ex- 
penditures: Any State whose effort fell short 
of the national average would be expected 
to bring it up to the average. Because any 
increase in a component figure below an 
average automatically raises the average, the 
sheer arithmetic of this kind of competition 
would soon force the national average up to 
the level of the most lavish spender. 

And there’s to be Federal spending of new 
kinds on national resources, including de- 
salting of sea water, which private enter- 
prise is avid to develop even without Federal 
help. Of course, all these things are de- 
sirable. Better education is desirable, better 
medical care is desirable, and development of 
national resources is desirable. But medical 
care has been improving, as witness the 
growth in the average person’s lifespan, and 
education has been getting better rapidly, 
too. 

To some extent, these Federal efforts would 
merely duplicate efforts that would have 
been made anyhow, and to some extent they 
would go beyond them. But whichever is 
the case, the generous Federal hand on the 
job would mean the employment of more 
people than would otherwise be necessary— 
even if only for the Federal supervision of 
local efforts that would be added. Further- 
more, with Federal help added, much of the 
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normal and practical limits on spending 
which local management often can impose 
would be swept aside. 

One has only to look at some of. the his- 
torical trends of Federal spending to know 
what would happen. Federal trust fund 
spending of all kinds has grown from $7 
billion in fiscal 1954 to more than $22 billion 
in 1960, all of it over and above the regular 
budget. Whether within or outside the 
budget, much of what is proposed would 
tend to add increasingly to the nonproduc- 
tive expenditures of the Nation—the kind 
which must be supported by the productive 
portion of the populace and which, there- 
fore, intensify the inflationary bias that al- 
ways has existed and always will exist in 
government. 





THE B-70 PROGRAM 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the greatest weapon in the arsenal of 
both conventional forces and nuclear 
forces is now being constructed by the 
North American Aviation Co. in Cali- 
fornia. It is the B-70. This aircraft 
will not only be able to pack the power 
of any missile but it will pack the power 
of the human brain which can make de- 
cisions that are necessary to the proper 
use of military power both as a deterrent 
force and in case of need by an aggres- 
sive force. The development of this 
needed weapon received a short setback 
during the last administration but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower corrected this decision 
and work has been going forward on the 
project. 

Rumors are heard today—and I pray 
they are only rumors—that there might 
again be curtailment of the B-70 pro- 
gram in the near future. This most ad- 
vanced weapon must not be denied the 
inventory of our Armed Forces for it will 
not only fit into the hardware of war, 
but also the hardware of peace for when 
completed, it will advance aviation and 
aerodynamic knowledge farther than any 
single development in the history of 
man’s conquest of the air. 

The fact that the U-2 flew unmolested 
over Russia for 4 years indicates that 
Russia did not have, and probably does 
not have now, the ability to shoot down 
that relatively slow aircraft. The B-70, 
flying at three times the speed of sound 
and at altitudes of 80,000 feet, will bring 
a challenge to our Communist enemies 
that she cannot meet at the present time 
nor, in my opinion, in the immediate fu- 
ture. It would give us a decided edge 
needed in this struggle for power. 

Added to these arguments, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the fact that this is the only 
manned airplane being developed in this 
country at the present time which in it- 
self is a sad commentary on the lack of 
understanding of our leaders of the im- 
portance of airpower. 

In connection with these remarks I 
ask unanimous consent that the story on 
the B-70 by Mr. Ed Rees appearing in 
the American Legion magazine for 
March be inserted at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THe Most AMAZING PLANE IN THE WORLD 
(By Ed Rees) 

The morning sun burned through the gray 

haze that night had left, melted it, and re- 
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vealed earth and sky to one another and 
glorified each with its polished light. The 
airplane on the ground glistened as it caught 
the rays and reflected them against a hangar 
door. The massive stage was now set for the 
epochal drama: the curtain had lifted, the 
spotlight was on, and the star was ready. In 
a few moments this plane, the supersonic 
B-70, would get her first real taste of sky. 

Pilot on this critical full flight is a young, 
square-cut veteran of 5,500 flying hours, 
some of them mach 2 hours in experimental 
jet fighters. Test pilot and aeronautical 
engineer Alvin White has lived with the B—70 
development program for nearly 8 years and 
in that time he has watched her take shape 
and life, growing from concept to structure 
and from structure to a densely packed and 
immensely powered airplane. All the time 
he has been training himself up to her, pre- 
paring for his own flight performance. 

White begins his visual preflight check, 
which is more a pilot’s way of admiring his 
airplane than checking it. He stands be- 
neath the finely tapered nose that towers 
high above him—so high it almost seems in 
flight against the bright back light of the 
morning sky. His eyes bathe the airplane in 
near disbelief of its size and in awe of its 
beauty. It stretches over an area half the 
size of a football field and weighs half a 
million exquisitely tooled, delicately bal- 
anced pounds. Its long and clean fuselage, 
interrupted by a stubby, ducklike, trim- 
mable canard, tapers back gently and dis- 
appears into a delta wing that fans out like 
a peacock’s tail. And in this tail sit six GE 
J-93 engines, the most powerful jets ever 
built. 

As he hustles up the three-story ladder 
toward the cockpit hatch, White feels that 
to the mechanics watching him from below 
he appears in the image of a man boarding 
a spaceship. It is an image he has of him- 
self and he cannot dispel it as he dogs the 
titanium hatch. 

This is more than merely a new airplane 
that goes faster and flies higher than other 
planes. It is a new aerodynamic design con- 
cept, an advanced strategic weapons system 
on which the United States will rest its hope 
of maintaining its margin of defense safety 
well into the next decade. It is also the 
airplane that will bridge and occupy the gap 
between manned bombers and spaceships, 
since it will live in the thermal barrier which 
is the almost impenetrable curtain keeping 
man from the stars. 

In the sensibly roomy flight deck into 
which he enters, White settles easily in the 
lefthand seat of the big bomber. He puts 
on his plastic helmet with its built-in fore- 
head microphone and soft wax earphones 
that mold themselves by his skin heat to 
his ears. This is the only special gear White 
will wear. The pressure suit which feels 
like a_ tight-fitting mattress, the face- 
pinching oxygen mask, the parachute, and 
survival kit—all the paraphernalia that has 
been draped on pilots and dangled from 
them for so long—now are as obsolete as the 
propeller: the B-—70 has a shirt-sleeve en- 
vironment even at 120,000 feet, the air- 
plane’s zoom-out peak. 

White is not quite ready to light his en- 
gine fires. First there is the cockpit check— 
the sweeping eye movements across banks 
of instruments. Satisfied that there are no 
out-of-line readings, he begins his start- 
engine procedure. He reaches to the over- 
head panel on his right, flicks a spring- 
loaded toggle switch and holds it in the 
depressed position for a few seconds, feeding 
energy into the ignition system of the en- 
gines. Numbers two and four kick in. 
There is a gentle but distant purr heard in 
the cockpit. White starts four more engines 
and a slight vibration stirs the plane and 
flutters against his helmet. The cockpit has 
awakened: the slender fingers of instru- 
ments begin to point to higher numbers— 
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later these numbers will read so high the 
fingers will seem to point at them proudly. 
Soon the cockpit is alive with sound: radios 
are channelizing, gyros spin and hum, and 
standby pumps whir. The senses, but not 
the muscles of the giant, have awakened. 

White now eases the throttles forward, the 
engines respond quickly but quietly, and 
there is power for the ground roll. He moves 
his stick back and feels for the reply of the 
elevons, and he looks back toward the tail 
to see if they are in up position. He runs 
his other controls through and checks his 
ground clearance. His copilot conducts the 
dialogue of the endless checklist readoff and 
response with him. Finally White calls the 
Los Angeles tower: “B—70, Zero Zero One, is 
ready to taxi.” The tower clears him to 
runway 221. White releases his brakes. 

The giant bird lurches forward, slowly 
at first but with the impression of great 
speed. White watches his acceleration clock: 
in 30 seconds he must have a ground speed 
of 150 knots or his engines are not putting 
out full thrust of 180,000 pounds. ‘“Clock’s 
OK,” says his copilot. 

White now is flying only his cockpit, not 
the massive plane behind him or the billion- 
dollar program which is the biggest ever in 
US. air technology and the defense hope of 
the next decade. His world is reduced to the 
simplicity and the immediacy of one decision. 
One instrument tells him to go and six en- 
gines with one-third the horsepower output 
of the Hoover Dam insist. 

White does not want to leave the ground 
yet: he wants to build up overspeed in case 
he loses an engine. At 150 knots he pulls 
back gently on his stick, increasing the wing’s 
angle of attack to the air and giving it lift 
like a giant kite. White must move quickly. 
The plane is accelerating at a tremendous 
rate and he must get the slow-cycling gear 
up before he exceeds the speed where the 
airflow would rip it off. He is barely off the 
runway and already his airspeed is more than 
250 knots. Now White reaches for sky; he 
pulls his stick way back to angle the plane 
on a sharp flight trajectory. Five minutes 
from the time he released his brakes he is 
at 25,000 feet. Now he trims the plane for 
real high-speed, high-altitude flight. Then 
powering himself into a 25,000-feet-per-min- 
ute climb he is soon up to 80,000 feet. He 
levels off in the strange, hostile, lifeless exo- 
sphere at the very threshold of space. 

White and his crewmen—copilot, offensive 
warfare officer, and defensive warfare officer— 
are alone at a frontier that can be found only 
15 miles from supermarkets and hospitals, 
schools, and playgrounds. It is the nearest 
frontier to his doorstep, and the last one 
man is challenging. 

Zero Zero One sits high above the earth, 
its wings resting on 95 percent of its atmos- 
phere. The thin air is as smooth as a poet’s 
sea, and the mother-of-pearl cloud wisps are 
motionless. The morning sky above is 
wierdly dark, as wine dark as the ocean of 
the ancients. And the patient stars shine. 
Looking out 350 miles to the hazy horizon, 
White can see Baja California and the Gulf 
of California to one side and Oakland Bay 
on the other. The sinuous shoreline of Cali- 
fornia joins the two. The cockpit is dark 
and the sun’s light does not fall in rays. 
There are no sunbeams in dust-free space; 
where the light hits directly there is bright- 
ness, but in the shadows there is darkness. 
It is so dark that the instrument panel must 
be lighted at all times. The cockpit is not 
quiet; there is a rumble from the ram effect 
of mach 3 flight. It is a rumble never 
heard by pilots before. The outside air is 
—70° F. but it is not fresh air. The content 
of toxic ozone ranges from 2 to 20 parts in a 
million parts of air—many times greater than 
the amount that produces Los Angeles’ acid 
smog. 

The B-70 feels like any other large jet 
airplane, smells like all others with its sharp 
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odor of metal and oil and electricity. To 
Pilot White the plane handles like other 
high-performance aircraft: it is alert and 
sensitive and powerful—perhaps a little 
more than others. But this is a different 
airplane, different in every important way. 
First off, it is different in performance— 
not merely better but different. From this 
spot in the California skies White could fly 
to New York in an hour and a half, to Lon- 
don in 2% hours, to Karachi in 34% hours, to 
Moscow in 3 hours. He would cruise at 
mach 3, 2,000 miles per hour all the way, 
and at altitudes between 80,000 and 100,000 
feet. And he would do so weighing more 
than half a million pounds at takeoff. 

The B-70 is more than an improvement, 
a growth version, of such advanced aircraft 
as the X-15, the B-52 and the B—58; it is 
a prototype of a new breed of aircraft, a 
quantum jump over anything now flying. 
This airplane is important not merely for 
its functional value as a weapons system 
but for its historic promise: it is a techno- 
logical platform that will give the United 
States a greater reach into the realm of high 
flight and high-speed flight than anyone 
might have dreamed probably a few years 
ago. 

A barrier—the heat barrier—as seemingly 
impenetrable as the one that faced aviation 
at the end of World War II, when the pro- 
peller aircraft reached its speed and altitude 
ceilings at 500 m.p.h. and 35,000 feet—con- 
fronted and confounded engineers and mili- 
tary planners in the midfifties. When they 
studied the nature of it, the cost and com- 
plexity as well as the technical doubt over 
how to pass this barrier, many gave serious 
thought to abandoning the manned air- 
craft after the planes then under develop- 
ment were aged out of the skies. The bal- 
listic missiles were coming into their own 
at the time and some military thinkers be- 
lieved these could replace the manned 
bomber. Instead of going through the heat 
barrier, the wise procedure seemed to avoid 
it. 

The B—70 was the breakthrough or, as Ed- 
ward Teller prefers to call it, a push- 
through beyond this development barrier. 
It is more than an airplane that will cruise 
four times faster and fly 100 percent higher 
than the B—52 and still go as far. It is a 
new design concept, the first of a new gen- 
eration of supersonic aircraft, the device 
through which aviation progress, which 
nearly had been ended, will be recycled. 

From the B-70 will come supersonic trans- 
ports that will make today’s jets seem like 
gear-grinding trucks and tomorrow’s air- 
line schedules seem like printers’ mistakes. 
The B-—70 will fly at the threshold of space, 
and for this reason it can be utilized as a 
launching platform from which U.S. recon- 
naissance and scientific satellites can be in- 
jected into orbit and from which Soviet space 
vehicles might be interdicted. Most im- 
portant, and most immediate, the B-—70 is a 
bomber of extraordinary performance. It 
is the furthest extension of U.S. military 
technology, a mach 3 weapons system 
that is in some ways more awesome than the 
missile and more potent than anything the 
Russians are believed to have. One thing 
is known: The Soviets do not have a defense 
against it. 

What barrier did the B~70 crash through? 
What new design concepts and technology 
went into it? Why mach 3? Some of 
the answers to these questions are wrapped 
in a heavy curtain of military security; 
some are hidden in the hieroglyphics of en- 
gineering formulas. We do know that about 
@ year ago a strange and wonderful thing 
happened. It was if the pieces of a jig- 
saw puzzle began falling into place. Almost 
simultaneously research programs that had 
been underway at National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics labs in Virginia, Cali- 
fornia, and Ohio, began to pay off. The re- 
sult—this is oversimplification, but it is 
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not overstatement—was that the companies 
concerned (i.e., North American and Boeing) 
and the Air Force suddenly realized it would 
not be much harder to design a long-range 
bomber that could fiy its whole mission 
supersonic than to design one that would 
fly subsonic all the way with only a small 
fraction of the flight supersonic. Not only 
that, but the top speed of the prospective 
bomber was raised to mach 3, about 
2,000 miles per hour. 

The key piece of the puzzle involved a 
physics principle known as compression lift. 
Its aeronautical application was postulated 
by two NACA engineers at Langley Field in 
March 1956. The engineers, A. J. Eggers, and 
C. A. Syvertson, wrote an esoteric scientific 
report titled “Aircraft Configurations Devel- 
oping High Lift-Drag Ratios at High Super- 
sonic Speeds.” It was stamped “Secret” and 
sent to dozens of technical libraries and re- 
search laboratories and was promptly for- 
gotten if it was ever noted at all. During 
a critical moment in the development of the 
B-70, however, this key report was discovered. 

In looking for a new design approach, 
North American assigned an engineer to 
search the vast technical literature on 
high-speed flight on the unlikely possi- 
bility of finding gold in the library dust. 
The scheme paid off: the NACA paper on 
compression lift was found and its appli- 
cation to the supersonic bomber was ob- 
vious. It said, in effect, that a conical 
body has the ability to produce an increase 
in pressure under a surface. Why not put 
a conical structure beneath the wing and 
gain a lift bonus? Paper studies and wind- 
tunnel data showed spectacular possibilities 
if the air-intake section were made conical 
and put beneath the wing. North Ameri- 
can board chairman J. H. “Dutch” Kindel- 
berger, one of aviation’s greatest pioneers, 
a former engineer himself and generally re- 
garded as the industry’s elder statesman, 
said flatly: “I"ve been in this business for 
more than 40 years, and I’ve never seen 
anything like the engineering solution to 
this problem.” 

Compression lift is the use of the shock 
wave created by the airplane itself for added 
lift. Just how the B-70 uses this wave, 
and the details of the design gimmicks that 
help it, are among the most closely guarded 
secrets of the program. Engineers not di- 
rectly connected with the project have spec- 
ulated on how this is done. Their explana- 
tion goes like this: 

As the long gooseneck of the B-70 rams 
along at mach 3, it clears a pathway of air 
so the rest of the 170-foot fuselage may pass. 
The pushed-aside air is piled up in a V- 
shaped pattern similar to the bow wave 
made by the prow of a ship on a calm 
lake. In a way this wave might be visualized 
as the curbs of the pathway made by the 
B-70. These curbs are, of course, com- 
pressed air, and they are directed beneath 
the wings of the plane. Since this curb air 
is higher pressure than the air above the 
wing, the plane sitting on this cushion gets 
added lift. The B-70 shock wave, created by 
the enormous mass and momentum of half 
a million pounds, is thus converted to lift 
energy. To milk it for full value, North 
American engineers also devised. a way to 
amplify it and keep it channeled against the 
undersurfaces of the wing for the longest 
possible time. Thus, in a sense, the B-70 
is something like an aerial catamaran—up 
on the step of its own shock wave and rid- 
ing it for all it’s worth, and it is worth 30 
percent additional lift.. This is scot-free 
lift: not an extra pound of thrust or gallon 
of fuel is required to buy it. 

Speed, the speed of a bullet in flight—this 
is the B-70's proud theme. (Its cruising 
speed is 2,900 feet per second, the muzzle 
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velocity of a 30.06 bullet is 2,700 feet per 
second). For nearly a decade large aircraft 
have been trapped in the aerodynamically 
unattractive speed zone between mach .75 
and mach 1.5. Here speed reaches the point 
of diminishing returns in terms of range. 
Beyond mach 2, according to every slide rule, 
speed should buy more range. An airplane 
traveling at mach 3 would go half as far 
again as one traveling at mach 2. 

But to fiy at mach 3 requires something 
more than an improvement in propulsion or 
a new airframe design: it requires a greatly 
enhanced aeronautical technology. The prize 
of great speed lay in the trap of the atmos- 
pheric oven, and to snatch it without burn- 
ing up is a trick no one knew in 1955. The 
men who made the B—70 had to learn it, and 
they did. 

Why mach 3? Why not mach 5 or mach 
10? The reason is aerodynamic heating: 
mach 2 is the bare beginning of the high- 
heat problem, and mach 3 is really into it. 
And the temperature goes up from there as 
the square of speed. At mach 3 the heat is 
550°; at mach 4 it is 840°. Mach 3 is 
the beginning of a long rising plateau of 
flight progress, and engineers feel certain 
that once they have gained 2,000 miles per 
hour they will be able to push the B-70 con- 
figuration up to 4,000 miles per hour. 

Planes zooming to the threshold of space 
have a high-speed departure problem as 
satellites and missiles returning to earth 
have their reentry problem. Vehicles mov- 
ing at mach 2 and higher through the at- 
mosphere collide mightily with air molecules. 
This friction induces high skin heating. And 
this intense heat precludes the use of 
aluminum, the structural metal most widely 
used in subsonic and transonic aircraft. 
Lightweight and strong, it can take struc- 
tural stress, but it cannot take heat; at 
250°, aluminum welds and loses _ its 
strength. The ideal high-temperature metals 
are stainless steel and titanium. But these 
were regarded as too heavy for use except on 
a few critical parts (in afterburners, for 
example) of high-speed aircraft too heavy 
and too difficult to fabricate. But this was 
just one heat problem. Another was how 
to keep the inside of the plane cool enough 
for crew and equipment—a prime problem 
in an airplane flying in the —70° cold of an 
80,000-foot sky. 

The B-58 Hustler was the first operational 
airplane to be given aerodynamic heat pro- 
tection. This was done with honeycombed 
aluminum fabrication of a few critical heat- 
prone parts. Although the Hustler is in 
mach 2 heat for a relatively short time, the 
temperature gets sufficiently high. to break 
down the glue that binds the honeycomb 
assembly. Clearly, the mach 3 B-70 could 
not use aluminum or any glue adhesive; its 
skin had to be made of stainless steel honey- 
comb with metal-to-metal binding. 

The honeycombed steel sandwich that was 
developed for the B—70 fulfilled all require- 
ments. It consists of two face plates be- 
tween which honeycombed steel foil is 
placed. The brazing process proved simple: 
a thin sheet of silver brazing foil is put, 
like butter, against the face plates. The 
honeycombed steel foil is then placed in the 
middle. The entire assembly is put into a 
brazing furnace and heated until the silver 
foil melts and glues the honeycomb to the 
face plates. Then the sandwich is cooled 
until the “glue” hardens into solid metal. 
The result is a piece of steel that is not only 
strong and lightweight but also has mar- 
velous insulating properties. The air in the 
honeycomb cells gives it this. 

B-70 manufacturing tolerances are ex- 
ceedingly fine: a fingerprint on the metal 
will prevent proper brazing, so the prepara- 
tion must be done in temperature-con- 
trolled, dust-free rooms by handlers who 
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wear white nylon (nonlint) gloves. Weight 
in supersonic aircraft is critical, so steel 
must be rolled as fine as possible—down to 
0.002 inch. One engineer laid down the most 
accurate and succinct requirement for the 
mach 3 airplane: “It must be built as strong 
as a bridge and as precise as a watch.” 
This is the technology that goes into the 
B-70—the technology that must go into 
space vehicles when they are built. 

Because Al White flies along at such great 
height and speed, he is detached from the 
earth in a way few airmen before him have 
been. He cannot rely on ground stations 
for position reports and he has a problem 
receiving landing instructions from airfields 
because he must begin his letdown 300 miles 
out and tower communications and traffic- 
control systems cannot handle this distance 
and speed. White must rely on the equip- 
ment in his ship. 

He navigates with a stellar-inertial guid- 
ance system, a muitimillion-dollar device 
that incorporates a star-tracking unit, an 
inertial platform, radar, and digital com- 
puter. This is his bomb/nav system which 
will be programed with complete data from 
takeoff to target, can accept additional in- 
puts from sensors to make en route changes 
and corrections which no mere pilot or 
bombardier or navigator could calculate at 
the B~-70’s 30-mile-a-minute speed. For 
target sighting, the B-70 has search and 
Doppler radars that are years ahead of any- 
thing now in use. Resolution of radar pic- 
tures presented on the navigator’s scope is as 
sharp as if they were taken through high- 
powered telescopes. 

Fully matching the major subsystems and 
the airframe design itself in sophistication 
and performance is the propulsion com- 
ponent. The GE J-93 turbojet engine is 
the most advanced engine this side of the 
Iron Curtain, and probably the other side 
of it, too. Its mach 3 thrust output is 
incredible; one engine can generate the 
equivalent of enough energy to power 50 
diesel locomotives or light a city of 60,000 
people. Not as spectacular, but just as im- 
portant in wartime, is its easy field-handling 
and quick-change characteristics. To replace 
an engine in today’s bomber requires more 
time than the probable duration of the future 
all-out war itself: a factory-new engine 
must be given a 2-day buildup during which 
the accessory equipment—electrical and hy- 
draulic—is hooked up. The B—70 engine does 
not require a buildup: the accessories are 
bolted. to the airplane, are not in the en- 
gine. This is the quick-change plug-in con- 
cept. The B-70 engine can be changed (the 
old one removed and the new one put in) by 
4 men in 25 minutes. 

Another precedent-breaking advantage of 
the B-70’s propulsion system is that engines 
are interchangeable. On all other aircraft 
the engines must be fitted into a particular 
slot: a No. 2 engine cannot be installed in 
a No. 3 position because of the accessory 
gear. In view of the J-93’s plug-in feature, 
any engine can go anywhere in the B—70's 
six-barreled tail. This solves one of the Air 
Force’s knottiest logistics problems, but for 
all its complexity and technological ele- 
gance, the B~—70 is essentially a practical air- 
plane. It must be: it is built for combat 
use, not for a design contest. 

It comes equipped with a flyaway alert 
pod, a powerful little power package that is 
scabbed onto the plane’s belly aft of the 
landing gear and is aerodynamically clean 
so it can be carried by the B—70 in flight. 
It contains a small turbine engine, thrust- 
worthy enough in its own right to fly a 
small plane. And it has its own fuel. This 
pod gives the B-70 a quick-start capability: 
it can fire enough power into the big bird to 
pressurize the hydraulic lines, to activate 
the electric and air-conditioning systems, 
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and, most important, to permit the pilot 
to gangbar all six engines for simultaneous 
start. Thus the B-70 can be rolling in 2 
minutes and be airborne in 3 from a dead 
start. 

It has been said that there are three kinds 
of aircraft in the U.S. military inventory: 
The obsolescent, the experimental, and the 
resurrected. The B—70 is a fourth kind: The 
only. It is the only new airplane under de- 
velopment and the only one designed to live 
in the missile age. Strategically, the B—70 
has a mission that neither the missile nor 
the transonic bomber can fill. The B—70 is 
important because it is the only vehicle 
which carries the advantages of the manned 
bomber into an era where it will be needed. 
And these advantages, and the need for 
them, are becoming more and more apparent 
as the missile matures to the point where it 
is beginning to reveal its own limitations, 
notably Man, M-1. 

In the past decade the scientist and the 
missile engineer have worked to make man 
technologically unemployed in future com- 
bat vehicles. To them, man seemed an 
abominably designed piece of equipment: 
180 pounds of frame to support a 45-ounce 
payload—his brain—which was all they 
wanted to take along on the ride anyway. 
Not only that, but he had to have hundreds 
of pounds of support equipment to keep this 
frame cool and comfortable, safe and fail- 
safe. And all vehicles he traveled in had 
to be designed for the round trip. It would 
be far better to build more efficient, less 
demanding black boxes to do man’s job. 
But trying to replace man, even duplicating 
some of his functions, turned out to be far 
more formidable and far less possible than 
the engineer and scientist believed, and it 
won in them a new respect, a professional 
admiration for the Creator and His design. 
The more they studied the matter the more 
they admired everything about man, includ- 
ing what they now considered his amazingly 
low weight-to-payload ratio and the ex- 
quisite (and unfathomable) circuitry of his 
mind. His intelligence, for example, could 
not be reduced to electronic circuitry. The 
computer scientist would have considered it 
a high achievement to be able to develop 
a black box with intelligence in the amount 
of 10 to the 14th power of bits (a computer 
data point). This is the degree of intelli- 
gence the angleworm must have in order to 
tell his rear to go where his front wants to 
go—around a rock or over a blade of grass. 
Even man’s packaging was far better than 
they could design for their electronics gear. 
Not only that, but the black boxes revealed 
that they had humanlike frailties: they had 
to be cooled and protected from vibration 
and, all in all, they were not nearly as 
rugged as the equipment they were designed 
to replace. But most awesome was the 
man-product itself: 10 billion diodes in a 
package that weighs only 180 pounds. Gone 
for all time was the old contempt. For this 
reason the inhabited vehicle—whether it is 
a spaceship or a combat system—will have 
a role in the future. Preparing the way, 
proving the way, is the B-70—flown by Al 
White and his crew. 





THIRTIETH BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
SARY OF REPUBLIC AVIATION 
CORP. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a moment today to 
commend New York’s Republic Aviation 
Corp. which celebrated its 30th birthday 
last month. 

During its 30-year history, Republic 
has grown from a handful of aviation 
Pioneers occupying an old farmhouse, 
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one hangar, and a 127-acre grass land- 
ing field—with working capital of 
$1,968—to a worldwide organization that 
employs nearly 15,000 people, meets a 
payroll amounting to $114 million a year, 
and occupies a total of 57 buildings on 
560 acres. 

Mr. President, I am happy to pay 
tribute to the Republic Aviation Corp. 
and to the thousands of their employees 
for the progress which they have made 
in the past 30 years and for the many 
substantial contributions which they 
have made to the economy of New York 
State and the Nation as a whole. 





THE COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN 
THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN MOVE- 
MENT-—-STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
THOMAS J. DODD 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee first 
looked into the question of Communist 
infiltration in the nuclear test ban 
movement in May of last year. At that 
time, evidence had come into the hands 
of the subcommittee, indicating that the 
Communist Party had made the nuclear 
test ban movement the chief target of 
its infiltration operations in this coun- 
try; that members and followers of the 
Communist Party were receiving direc- 
tives to enter into the test ban move- 
ment and participate actively in it; that 
there was, in consequence, a _ serious 
Communist infiltration at chapter level 
throughout the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy. 

On May 19, the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy held a rally at Madison 
Square Garden in New York City, which 
was addressed by many eminent speak- 
ers associated with both political par- 
ties. It developed that the organizer of 
this meeting, Mr. Harry Abrams, was a 
veteran member of the Communist 
Party. In his appearance before the 
subcommittee, he invoked the fifth 
amendment in reply to a whole series of 
questions relating to his Communist 
activities. 

I reported on this situation in a state- 
ment to the Senate on May 25, 1960. In 
this statement, among other things, I 
made the following observations: 

The Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
is headed by a group of nationally promi- 
nent citizens about whose integrity and 
good faith there is no question. Among 
them are people like Norman Cousins, of 
the Saturday Review, Mr. Clarence Pickett, 
of the American Friends Service Committee, 
Mr. Norman Thomas, and others. They ad- 
vocate a point of view which some of us 
consider unrealistic or utopian, but it is, 
nevertheless, a significant point of view on 
an issue of life and death importance. For 
the personal motivation of most of those 
associated with the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy I have the most sincere re- 
spect. The point of view they represent 
deserves a hearing—indeed, it must be heard. 

I believe that the heads of the Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy have a serious 
contribution to make to the great debate on 
national policy. But they can only make 
this contribution effectively if they purge 
their ranks ruthlessly of Communist infil- 
tration and if they clearly demarcate their 
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own position from that of the Communists, 
first, by stressing the need for adequate in- 
spection, second, by reiterating at every op- 
portunity their opposition to the tyranny 
of communism. 

I can think of other things that can and 
should be done by the directors of the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy and of 
other non-Communist organizations that 
must contend with the problem of Com- 
munist infiltration. At top level, control 
is relatively easy. One can more or less as- 
sume that the people who are elected to a 
board of directors or to a national commit- 
tee have enjoyed public visibility over a 
period of years so that their records are 
known. At the local level, not even the 
FBI with all of its resources could offer a 
100-percent guarantee against infiltration. 
However, I think it is possible for organ- 
izations to exercise a good deal of control 
by carefully examining the personal records 
and bona fides (1) of all those who volun- 
teer to help establish local organizations; 
(2) of those who are elected to office in local 
organizations; (3) of all those assigned to 
organizing activities. 


In my closing remarks I paid tribute 
to Mr. Norman Cousins, the chairman of 
the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
for the manner in which he reacted to 
the revelations of the subcommittee. 
Not only did he act immediately to sus- 
pend Mr. Abrams, but, when he saw me 
in Washington, he pledged his coopera- 
tion to the subcommittee in dealing with 
the problem of Communist infiltration in 
the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

I believe that the statement I made 
at the time was restrained and fair. In- 
deed, I received quite a few letters from 
the officers and members of the Commit- 
tee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, expressing 
their personal appreciation to me for 
bringing the question of Communist in- 
filtration into the open—and for doing 
this in a manner that was fair to the 
organization and to its national leaders. 

But there are always those who will 
not be satisfied by even the most metic- 
ulous fairness when Communist subver- 
sion or Communist infiltration is under 
investigation. Thus, the New York Post 
commented editorially at the time that 
the Communist infiltration exposed by 
Senator Dopp consisted of one lone Com- 
munist infiltree-—“‘count them,” said the 
editor. 

In my statement I had pointed out that 
the subcommittee had received evidence 
that Harry Abrams was not a lone phe- 
nomenon—that there was in fact a seri- 
ous Communist infiltration in many of 
the local chapters of the Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy. 

In a series of hearings held in October 
1960, the subcommittee looked into the 
matter of Communist infiltration in the 
New York area. Twenty-seven witnesses 
who had been active in the Greater New 
York Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, or had been associated with it in 
some way, appeared before the subcom- 
mittee. In accordance with the commit- 
tee’s practice, the hearings were held in 
executive session to protect both the com- 
mittee and witnesses against false or un- 
substantiated allegations. The testi- 
mony of four witnesses, in line with this 
procedure, has not been printed as part 
of the hearings. Of the remaining 23 
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witnesses, 22 invoked the fifth amend- 
ment when asked whether they were 
members of the Communist Party and 
other questions relating to Communist 
activities. Nine of these fifth amend- 
ment witnesses were chairmen of locals 
of the Greater New York Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy; 3 were mem- 
bers; and 10 had either contributed to 
the Greater New York committee, or had 
paid for advertisements in the program 
of the Madison Square Garden meeting, 
or had worked for the committee as vol- 
unteers. An additional fifth amend- 
ment witness was Arnold Johnson, leg- 
islative director of the Communist Party, 
who is not a member of SANE, but who 
was called before the committee for the 
purpose of establishing that the Com- 
munist Party has made it a deliberate 
policy to encourage the infiltration of 
such organizations. 

Before these hearings were held, the 
national committee for SANE, as I al- 
ready pointed out, had taken certain 
measures to deal with the problem of 
Communist infiltration. On May 26 the 
board of directors of the National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
adopted a statement of policy barring 
members of the Communist Party or in- 
dividuals who are not free because of 
party discipline and party allegiance 
from any office in the organization. It 
specified that this was to apply to all 
local committee leaders, to future can- 
didates for these posts, to staff mem- 
bers and public spokesmen. It said that 
individuals who could not uphold this 
policy should not accept or maintain 
their positions in the organization. It 
authorized the national committee to 
hear charges against individual leaders, 
staff members and public spokesmen, to 
demand their resignation if the evidence 
warranted this and to take further ac- 
tion if they refused to resign. 

The problem was how to implement 
these regulations and give them some 
force. 

When the subcommittee subpenaed 
the witnesses who appeared before it in 
the recent hearings, the national com- 
mittee advised these witnesses not to 
invoke the fifth amendment, and it 
offered the services of the committee’s 
counsel, Mr. William Butler, an experi- 
enced civil liberties lawyer, to all those 
who had been subpenaed. With one 
lone exception, the members and local 
officers of the Greater New York Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy who 
were scheduled to appear before the 
subcommittee refused the national 
committee’s offer of legal aid and ap- 
peared, instead, with their own lawyers. 

Because of the affirmative attitude of 
the national committee in coping with 
this problem, I considered it my duty 
to advise them, although I could not 
release the details of the testimony to 
them, that the great majority of the 
witnesses who had appeared before the 
subcommittee had invoked the fifth 
amendment and that among these were 
some half-dozen chairmen of locals in 
the Greater New York area. 

At the time this advice was conveyed 
to the national committee, it already 
had the question of the Greater New 
York committee under consideration. 
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In mid-October, the national commit- 
tee asked the Greater New York com- 
mittee to show cause why its charter 
should not be revoked. At the same 
time, it publicly dissociated itself from 
certain activities of the Greater New 
York committee. 

In early November, the national com- 
mittee of SANE directed the Greater 
New York committee to surrender its 
charter. The motion also recommended 
that existing local groups which desire 
to apply for a charter should communi- 
cate with the national office. 

In publishing the record, I again wish 
to make it emphatically clear that there 
has never been any question about the 
bona fides of the distinguished Ameri- 
cans who constitute the National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. I also 
wish to point out that this testimony 
relates to the situation that existed in 
the Greater New York Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy, not in the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
which has taken energetic steps to cope 
with the problem. 

The national committee of SANE is 
to be complimented on the measures it 
has taken. It would be misleading and 
dangerous, however, to believe that, with 
these actions, the problem of Communist 
infiltration has ceased to exist. The 
problem is widespread; if the Commu- 
nists, under direction, have infiltrated 
the local organizations of SANE in the 
New York area, it can be taken for 
granted that there has been a parallel in- 
filtration in varying degrees, in other 
centers. The problem is also a con- 
tinuous one because the Communists are 
without question the world’s most per- 
sistent infiltrators. They can be abused 
and disinvited—but if they see something 
to gain from infiltrating a non-Commu- 
nist organization, on a local or national 
scale, they will employ every resource 
and artifice to do so. 

In my initial speech on the Commu- 
nist infiltration in the nuclear test ban 
movement I discussed the possible need 
for legislation to assist private organiza- 
tions in coping with the problem of 
Communist infiltration. The national 
committee of SANE has taken the stand 
that it is entirely capable of dealing with 
the Communist infiltration in its ranks 
and preventing the subversion of its 
principles by the Soviet termites. For 
my own part, I am inclined to agree with 
the national committee that Government 
intervention and regulation is to be 
avoided wherever possible, and that it 
would be infinitely preferable if SANE 
and other organizations can demon- 
strate their ability to resist Communist 
infiltration with their own resources. 

It is my hope that over the coming 
period the national committee of SANE 
will, by the example in which it is now 
engaged demonstrate that legislation is 
not needed. For my own part, I am 
disposed to give the committee an ap- 
propriate period of time in which to 
prove its point. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an analysis of the testimony of 
the witnesses on the Greater New York 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 
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There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF TESTIMONY OF WITNESSES ON 
THE GREATER NEW YORK COMMITTEE FOR A 
SANE NUCLEAR POLICY 


Witnesses heard on Aug. 31, Sept. 1-2, 
ee ie |. es ee 125 

Witnesses heard in previous testimony 
(Henry H. Abrams, Alexander Munsell, 
EenlsteaG: FMD) 5. ein dntitwee c= 3 

Number heard Aug. 31, Sept. 1-2, and 


Oct. 10, 1960, who took the fifth 

Nd is a inca eae as ed sins ab eel eel 122 
Number of above who refused to answer 

SN WT, BERET, GND 6 dette ccancams Ss 1 


Number previously heard who took the 
fifth amendment (Henry H. Abrams, 
Alexander Munsell, Halstead Holman) - 3 

Number heard Aug. 31, Sept. 1-2, Oct. 10, 
1960, who took the fifth amendment 
and were local chairmen (Saul Arons, 
Mrs. Rose Holly, Mrs. Laura Naddell, 
Thomas Saligman, Ralph Shapiro, Jo- 
seph Spencer, Mrs. Sarah Starr, Jean- 
ette Sussman, Leonard Zablow) ----- 9 

Number who testified previously, took 
the fifth amendment and was local 
chairman (Henry H. Abrams) ------- 1 

Number who testified on Aug. 31, 
Sept. 1-2 and Oct. 10, 1960, who took 
the fifth amendment and were mem- 
bers of the Greater New York commit- 
tee (Mrs. Beatrice Bergen, Maurice 
Kurzman, Mrs. Naomi Pastor) -.__-_-_- 3 

Number who contributed to the Greater 
New York committee or supported it 
in other ways, and who took the fifth 
amendment (Frederick Palmer Weber 
Gerald Michael Covici, Dr. Joseph B. 
Furst, Carl A. Marzani, Victor Rabino- 
witz, John Randolph, Milton Rosen, 
Randolph B. Smith, Mrs. Margaret 
Wet iatte Shae Stee bet 10 

Number previously heard who contrib- 
uted to the Greater New York com- 
mittee or supported it in other ways, 
and who took the fifth amendment 
(Halstead Holman, Alexander Mun- 
SO ec bcOe heen dus, ced sedoaben 2 


*Not included in either total is Arnold 
Johnson, legislative director of the Commu- 
nist Party, who invoked the fifth amend- 
ment in reply to most questions. Johnson, 
who is not a member of SANE, was called 
before the committee for the purpose of 
establishing that the Communist Party has 
made it a deliberate policy to infiltrate its 
members into such organizations. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 10(a), Public Law 474, 81st Con- 
gress, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
HALEY, of Florida, Mr. Morris, of New 
Mexico, and Mr. Berry, of South Da- 
kota as members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Navajo-Hopi Indian Administra- 
tion on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
46 U.S.C. 1126c, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Houitzman, of New York, 
and Mr. McINTIRE, of Maine as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy on the part 
of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions, 
of 10 U.S.C. 6968(a), the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. BariLEey, of West Virginia, 
Mr. FiLoop, of Pennsylvania, Mr. BEtTTs, 
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of Ohio, and Mr. Larrp, of Wisconsin, as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Naval Academy on the part of the 
House. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 6, Public Law 754, 81st Congress, 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. GEORGE 
P. Mituer, of California, as a member 
of the National Historical Publications 
Commission on the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 106, 84th Congress, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. Cannon, of 
Missouri, Mr. Brooks, of Louisiana, Mr. 
Jones, of Alabama, Mr. Curtis, of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Bow, of Ohio, 
as members of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Construction of a Build- 
ing for a Museum of History and Tech- 
nology for the Smithsonian Institution 
on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 1, Public Law 86-650, the Speak- 
er had appointed Mr. Byrne, of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. De.Laney, of New York, 
and Mr. Taser, of New York as mem- 
bers of the U.S. Constitution One Hun- 
dred and Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
Commission on the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1, Public Law 523, 78th Con- 
gress, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
TEAGUE, of Texas, Mr. LaNnxkrorp, of 
Maryland, and Mr. Kearns, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as members of the National Me- 
morial Stadium Commission on the part 
of the House. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
16 U.S.C. 715a, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Karsten, of Missouri, and 
Mr. Gavin, of Pennsylvania, as members 
of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission on the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 601, title VI, Public Law 250, 
77th Congress, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Murtus, of Arkansas, Mr. 
Kinc, of California, Mr. Mason, of Il- 
linois, Mr. Cannon, of Missouri, Mr. 
Manon, of Texas, and Mr. TaBer, of New 
York, as members of the Committee To 
Investigate Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1, Public Law 372, 84th Congress, 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. McCor- 
MACK, of Massachusetts, Mr. Krocu, of 
New York, Mrs. St. Georce, of New York, 
and Mr. ScHENK, of Ohio, as members 
of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial Commission on the part of the 
House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of 20 U.S.C. 42, 43, the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. Cannon, of Missouri, Mr. 
Brooxs, of Louisiana, and Mr. Bow, of 
Ohio, as members of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution on 
the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of 14 
U.S.C. 194(a), the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr, Dapparro, of Connecticut, 
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and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, of Michigan, as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy on the part 
of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 5, Public Law 420, 83d Con- 
gress, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
THORNBERRY, Of Texas, and Mrs. DWYER, 
of New Jersey, as members of the Board 
of Directors of Gallaudet College on the 
part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2(a) , Public Law 85-874, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. Wricut, of Texas, 
Mr. TuHompson, of New Jersey, and Mr. 
Kearns, of Pennsylvania, as members ex 
Officio of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Cultural Center on the part of 
the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of 10 U.S.C. 4355(a), the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. Tracue, of Texas, Mr. 
RaBavtT, of Michigan, Mr. Rreniman, of 
New York, and Mr. Jonas, of North 
Carolina, as members of the Board of 
Visitors to the U.S. Military Academy 
on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of 10 
U.S.C. 9355(a), the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Rocers, of Colorado, Mr. 
MacGnvson, of Washington, Mr. CHENO- 
WETH, Of Colorado, and Mr. OSTERTAG, 
of New York, as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force Academy 
on the part of the House. 





FEED GRAINS PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 54, Senate 
bill 993, and that it be made the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
993) to provide a special program for 
feed grains for 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

(a) the level of price support for the 1961 
crop of corn shall be $1.20 per bushel; and 
the level of price support for the 1961 crops 
of oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums shall 
be such level as the Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter called the Secretary) deter- 
mines is fair and reasonable in relation to 
the level of price support for corn, taking 
into consideration the feeding value of such 
commodity in relation to corn and the fol- 
lowing additional factors: (1) the supply of 
the commodity in relation to the demand 
therefor, (2) the price levels at which other 
commodities are being supported, (3) the 
availability of funds, (4) the perishability 
of the commodity, (5) the importance of 
the commodity to agriculture and the na- 
tional economy, (6) the ability to dispose of 
stocks acquired through a price-support op- 
eration, (7) the need for offsetting tempo- 
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rary losses of export markets, and (8) the 
ability and willingness of producers to keep 
supplies in line with demand. 

(b) corn, oats, rye, barley, and grain sor- 
ghums of the 1961 crop shall be eligible for 
price support only if— 

(1) the total acreage on the farm devoted 
to the 1961 crops of corn and grain sorghums 
does not exceed the average acreage on the 
farm devoted to such commodities in 1959 
and 1960, 30 per centum thereof; 

(2) the total acreage on the farm devoted 
to the 1961 crops of such other feed grains 
as the Secretary may designate does not ex- 
ceed the average acreage on the farm de- 
voted to such commodities for harvest in 
1959 and 1960, less 30 per centum thereof; 

(3) the total acreage on the farm devoted 
to the production of nonconserving crops as 
determined by the Secretary which would 
normally be harvested in 1961 does not ex- 
ceed the total average annual acreage on the 
farm devoted to the production of such non- 
conserving crops for harvest in 1959 and 
1960, less the sum of the reductions in feed 
grain acreages required by clauses (1) and 
(2) (such sum being hereinafter called the 
required reduction); and 

(4) the producers on the farm in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture— 

(i) devote an acreage on the farm equal 
to the required reduction to soil and water 
conserving uses, and 

(ii) do not produce any crop thereon 
which is normally harvested in 1961 and do 
not graze such acreage during such year. 

The Secretary may permit a reduction in 
corn and grain sorghums acreage in excess of 
the 30 per centum required under clause (1) 
to be counted toward any reduction required 
under clause (2) on such basis as he deter- 
mines will result in a comparable reduction 
in acreage in terms of feed value. The acre- 
age described in clause (4) shall be in addi- 
tion to any acreage devoted to the conserva- 
tion reserve program. In accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, the 
acreage of corn, grain sorghums, other feed 
grains designated by the Secretary, and other 
nonconserving crops for harvest in 1959 and 
1960 may be adjusted to the extent the Sec- 
retary determines appropriate for abnormal 
weather conditions, established crop rotation 
practices for the farm, changes in the con- 
stitution of the farm, participation in soil 
bank or Great Plains programs, or to give 
effect to the provisions of law relating to 
release and reapportionment or preservation 
of history, and such other factors as the Sec- 
retary may deem appropriate. For the pur- 
poses of eligibility for price support a pro- 
ducer shall not be deemed to have violated 
any of the foregoing conditions unless the 
producer knowingly violated such condition, 
but the Secretary may provide by regulation 
for adjusting any payment under subsection 
(c) on account of any violation of any such 
condition or any other condition of eligibil- 
ity for such payment. 

(c) Producers meeting the foregoing con- 
ditions of eligibility for price supports shall 
be entitled for the number of acres of each 
commodity (corn, or grain sorghums, or other 
feed grain designated by the Secretary) rep- 
resented in the required reduction to— 

(1) A cash payment computed by multi- 
plying one-half of such number of acres by 
the average annual yield of such commodity 
by 50 per centum of the basic county sup- 
port rate for such commodity, and 

(2) A payment in kind equal in value 
to an amount computed by multiplying one- 
half of such number of acres by the average 
annual yield of such commodity by 60 per 
centum of the basic county support rate 
for such commodity. 

For the purposes of this subsection the 
average annual yield of each commodity shall 
be the average annual yield per harvested 
acre on the farm for the years 1959 and 1960, 
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adjusted for abnormal weather conditions 
and other factors as determined under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary. The 
basic county support rate shall be the 1961 
crop basic support rate, as determined by the 
Secretary, for the county in which the acre- 
age described in subsection (b)(4) is lo- 
cated. The payment in kind shall be made 
by the issuance of a negotiable certificate 
which Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
redeem in feed grains equal in value to the 
value of the certificate. The feed grains 
redeemable for such certificate shall be 
valued at the market price thereof as de- 
termined by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. In the case of any certificate not re- 
deemed within sixty days of the date of its 
issuance, reasonable costs of storage and 
other carrying charges, as determined by the 
Secretary, for the period beginning sixty days 
after its issuance and ending with the date 
of its redemption shall be deducted from 
the value of the certificate. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall provide assistance 
in the marketing of such certificates. The 
Secretary shall provide by regulations for 
the sharing of payments under this subsec- 
tion among producers on the farm on a fair 
and equitable basis. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such regulations as may be necessary 
to effectuate the program authorized by this 
Act. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
Obligations may be incurred in advance of 
appropriations therefor and Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized to advance 
from its capital funds such sums as may 
be n to pay administrative expenses 
in connection with this act during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. RUSSELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. While a good many 
Senators are present in the Chamber, I 
should like to say that the majority 
leader and I have had some discussions 
about the rest of the week and possibly 
into the following week. The feed grains 
bill will be the business before the Sen- 
ate. I am not certain, because of the 
fact that the House has not yet com- 
pleted action on a similar bill, whether 
there will be action on the bill today, 
but I would fancy there will be no vote 
on it until tomorrow. That is the first 
inquiry I should like to make. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the parliamen- 
tary inquiry may be clarified without my 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Illinois that 
it is my purpose to present the bill, to 
let us have debate on it, but to await the 
action in the House before we actually 
vote on either the pending bill or a 
substitution of the House bill. 

I am informed that the House will 
probably pass its bill sometime this 
afternoon, and if that occurs early 
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enough and we are through with debate, 
the Senate could substitute the House 
bill for whatever Senate bill we had 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished minority leader will 
yield, and complementing what the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has said, it would 
be my suggestion that we follow the pro- 
cedure outlined by the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]. If it is possible, we should try 
to dispose of the debate on the bill to- 
day and agree to a vote on it tomorrow. 

Following consideration of the feed 
grains bill, it is anticipated we will bring 
up the depressed areas bill, which should 
be made the unfinished business tomor- 
row. I hope there will be no objection. 
The bill could be debated at least in part 
and then carried over until Friday, at 
which time it might be possible to con- 
clude consideration of that particular 
measure. 

Following that would come considera- 
tion of the extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits, on which hear- 
ings were held this morning in the Com- 
mittee on Finance. I understand the 
hearings will continue tomorrow. It 
would appear that the best possible date 
for bringing up of that particular piece 
of proposed legislation—and it is very 
important legislation—would be Mon- 
day. If that is the case, it is also 
contemplated that immediately after 
passage of the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance the Senate will con- 
sider the extension of railway unemploy- 
ment compensation, which has already 
passed the House unanimously. 

After that it would be in order to 
bring up the OECD Treaty, which has 
been reported from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations unanimously 
and which I think is in a form which 
should meet the satisfaction of a great 
majority of the Members of this body. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me follow that 
up a moment. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Louisiana with respect to 
the possibility of amendments as to 
which there may be votes. My under- 
standing is, from the statement of the 
majority leader, that there will be a gen- 
eral discussion of the feed grains bill 
today but no vote either on substantial 
amendments or on the bill itself until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have obtained the information that the 
House expects to complete action on its 
bill about 4 o’clock this afternoon. If 
the House bill is sent to us we can finish 
consideration of the feed grains bill 
today. That is my hope. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not advised as 
to how many Senators wish to discuss 
the bill, but I am sure there will be a 
good deal of discussion, and I would not 
like to have to remain too late. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would not be my 
purpose to cut off discussion. We will 
permit Senators to discuss the bill as 
much as they wish. 

Mr. President, I believe we should take 
action on the feed grains bill as soon as 
possible. I had hoped we could put the 
feed grains bill on the President’s desk 
sometime this week. If we wait until 
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next week, after the 15th, we might as 
well not pass a bill. That is why I am 
so anxious to present the bill today and 
wait to see what the House is going to 
do at about 4 o0’clock. If we are through 
discussing the bill and acting on the 
Senate bill we can take up the House 
bill and substitute our bill for the House 
bill, and send it to conference imme- 
diately. That is what perhaps can be 
done. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
continue on that point. If that is pos- 
sible, I think we ought to do it, and we 
should be prepared to remain here until 
7 o’clock, if need be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That would be my 
suggestion, Mr. President. We should 
act on the feed grains bill as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the Senator from Louisiana that it 
is certainly not my disposition to delay 
action on the bill any longer than is nec- 
essary. I only wish to see that Mem- 
bers are alerted as to when they can 
expect to consider the depressed areas 
bill, the OECD Treaty and the tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation bill. 
Also, because of commitments which 
have been made by a good many Mem- 
bers to make speeches and that sort of 
thing in their home States, I hope there 
will be no Saturday session. I think the 
majority leader would concur in that, 
insofar as he can contrive it. I do not 
ask him for an outright assurance on 
that point, but it seems to me we can 
negotiate the schedule so as to be free 
on Saturday, and I do not think it would 
offend any Member of the Senate on 
either side of the aisle if that is 
consummated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
say to the Senator from Illinois, if it had 
been possible to bring up an extension 
of the unemployment compensation 
benefits bill, both as it applies to the 
social security system and to the Rail- 
way Labor Act, by Saturday, we would 
have attempted to consider it, as we had 
previously intimated. In view of the fact 
that hearings will be hela tomorrow, it 
seems unlikely that the measure will be 
before us. I, too, hope we can finish the 
other business and adjourn from Friday 
until Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. PASTORE 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Georgia has the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I will 
yield, for one more question, to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Rhode Island, 
and then I will not yield further. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the majority leader to say that 
he expects to bring up the depressed 
areas bill on Friday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. We expect to 
bring the bill up tomorrow and have de- 
bate on it, and it will probably go over 
until Friday. The bill will be placed be- 
fore the Senate tomorrow, as soon as we 
finish with the feed grains bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. If consideration of 
the depressed areas bill is not concluded 
by Friday night, does the Senator expect 
we shall have a Saturday session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let us wait to see 
what happens at that time. 
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Mr. President, will the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I must, 
of course, yield to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, so I retract my previous 
statement. Then I shall decline to yield 
further. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
ator. 


I thank the Sen- 





A TRIBUTE TO MARGARET MITCH- 
ELL AND METRO-GOLDWYN-MAY- 
ER’S “GONE WITH THE WIND” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, wher- 
ever men speak in any tongue, the work 
of Margaret Mitchell in that great book, 
“Gone With the Wind,” has been read 
and discussed. It was translated into 24 
languages and had over 70 printings, and 
over 10 million volumes have been 
printed and sold. The motion picture, 
“Gone With the Wind,” has been viewed 
by some 60 million people. 

A brief tribute to this great publication 
and to this great picture has been pre- 
pared, inasmuch as this is the year in 
which the country celebrates the 100th 
anniversary of the Civil War, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the tribute 
may be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A TRIBUTE TO MARGARET MITCHELL AND METRO- 
GOLDWYN-MAYER’s “GONE WITH THE 
WIND” 


The presentation of this most famous of 
all motion pictures has been timed to coin- 
cide with the 100th anniversary of the Civil 
War. This Civil War centennial extends 
over a 5-year period, 1961-65, corresponding 
of course, with the years of the war, 1861- 
65. Hundreds of reenactments, tributes, 
commemorations, dedications, and activities 
are being scheduled. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is now making 
elaborate plans for the anniversary premiere 
of the filmization of Georgia’s own Margaret 
Mitchell’s “Gone With the Wind.” The pre- 
miere of the picture will be held on March 
10 at Loew’s Grand Theater in Atlanta, the 
same city and the same theater where the 
original premiere was held. As near as pos- 
sible, the entire schedule of activities that 
were held in 1939 are being duplicated this 
time. From the original cast Vivien Leigh, 
Olivia de Havilland, Thomas Mitchell, and 
other stars are to be in attendance, includ- 
ing the famed producer David O. Selznick. 
In Washington, D.C., the film will be shown 
at Loew’s Capitol Theater on March 30. 

Margaret Mitchell and her famous novel 
that was made into this great motion pic- 
ture that captured the imagination of the 
world will be honored on this occasion, and 
this is most appropriate. 

“Gone With the Wind” has played in prac- 
tically every city in the world, including 
those behind the Iron Curtain, where seized 
prints are exhibited. Its recordbreaking 
aggregate audience totals more than 120 
million people and it has been shown some- 
where every day since it first opened 21 years 
ago. It won a then unprecedented 10 
Academy Awards, including the Thalberg 
Award given to Producer Selznick for most 
consistent high quality of production. 

Clark Gable became Hollywood’s “King” 
as @ result of his portrayal as Rhett Butler. 
The picture also proved a turning point in 
the careers of Vivien Leigh, who won an 
“Oscar’’ as best actress of the year for her 
role as Scarlett, Olivia de Havilland, and 
Leslie Howard. 
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Although the Academy Awards are rec- 
ognized as the final accolade, there were 
many other honors and tributes. At oppo- 
site ends of the pole, for example, Winston 
Churchill sent a personal message of con- 
gratulations and Adolph Hitler seized a 
print and ran it over and over for his per- 
sonal pleasure. 

It was released in England during the 
Battle of Britain and moviegoers queued up 
at the box office, ignoring the Nazi bombs. 
It missed playing 4 years in two theaters in 
London by only 7 weeks. Its longest con- 
tinuous run was in Paris, where it played 
for 3 years and 11 months. 

“Gone With the Wind” runs 3 hours and 
40 minutes. The final edited film contains 
19,980 feet, just short of 4 miles long. More 
prints have been made than of any picture in 
history. Concurrently with the record- 
shattering success of the film has been the 
success Of Margaret Mitchell’s novel. The 
original hard-cover edition consisted of 1,037 
pages. It sold 50,000 copies the first day it 
was issued, shattering all fiction records. It 
won the Pulitzer Prize, and was declared the 
most distinguished novel of the year by the 
American Booksellers Association. 

Since first issued, it has had over 170 
printings, and has been translated into 24 
languages. The paperback edition, running 
862 pages, was first issued in 1954. It has 
since had two other printings with the most 
recent, in early 1960, selling 706,199 copies. 
Counting all editions, it is estimvrated that 
the book has sold more than 6 million cop- 
ies in this country, and some 10 million in 
all nations. It is recommended reading in 
many schools as a book which, like the pic- 
ture, tells of a glorious and dramatic epoch 
in our history. 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HOWARD W. 
CANNON, OF NEVADA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished colleague and warm friend added 
another chapter to his illustrious career 
yesterday when the Senate unanimously 
approved his nomination by President 
Kennedy to be a brigadier general in the 
U.S. Air Force Reserve. 

Senator Howarp Cannon entered the 
service of his country as a first lieutenant 
in 1941 and had attained the rank of 
lieutenant colonel at the time of his sepa- 
ration in 1946. What transpired in 
those years, Mr. President, provides elo- 
quent testimony to the caliber of the man 
who now sits with us in this great delib- 
erative body. 

During a fierce air battle over Holland, 
his plane was riddled by hostile gunfire 
and he parachuted to safety far behind 
the enemy lines. With the aid of valiant 
underground partisans and his own keen 
wits, he managed to elude capture by the 
Nazis and—42 long days later—safely 
reached the Allied lines. 

Among his numerous military decora- 
tions are the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Air Medal with two oak leaf clusters, 
the Purple Heart, the European Theater 
ribbon with eight battle stars, and the 
French Croix de Guerre with silver star. 

At war’s end, Senator CANNON resumed 
the practice of law in Las Vegas, and 
served for more than 10 years as that 
city’s chief legal officer. The press of 
business, however, never diminished his 
enthusiasm for the military, and he im- 
mediately became active in the Air Force 
Reserve, serving as the commanding offi- 
cer of his hometown unit. 
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As a colonel in the Reserve, he has 
flown most of the Air Force jet aircraft, 
including the B-58 Hustler bomber, at 
speeds exceeding 1,300 miles per hour. 
He has logged more than 3,500 military 
flying hours, and at least 2,000 flying 
hours in civilian aircraft. 

Upon entering the U.S. Senate, he was 
assigned to the Armed Services and 
Aeronautical and Space Science Com- 
mittees, and plunged into his duties with 
characteristic enthusiasm and vigor. 
Senator CANNON has maintained his Re- 
serve status, and at present has a mobili- 
zation designation as assistant to Lt. 
Gen. Bernard Shriever, commander, 
Headquarters ARDC, Andrews Air Force 
Base, Md. 

Mr. President, Nevada is proud of Sen- 
ator CANNON, and I know that the Mem- 
bers of this body share that pride in his 
splendid accomplishments. His eleva- 
tion to general officer rank moves him 
into a select company in the Senate, 
shared also by our distinguished col- 
leagues, the junior Senators from Ari- 
zona and South Carolina. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I gladly 
yield to my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
join the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada in congratulating one of 
our colleagues, Senator Howarp CANNON, 
on his attainment of the rank of briga- 
dier general in the Air Force. Many 
think of the Senate as being an older 
body, but I think it is high time that we 
demonstrate our capability of meeting 
the supersonic age by having within our 
body not one jet pilot but two jet pilots, 
one for each of the two major parties. 

I think it is a distinct privilege to be 
allowed to serve with a man who is so 
familiar with and who understands so 
well the problems of our air age and 
our necessary defense capabilities. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am hap- 
py to join the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BrsLe] in congratu- 
lating our friend Senator Howarp Can- 
non. I had not realized that he was 
about to be elevated in rank in the Air 
Force. 

I have had the pleasure of serving on 
the Armed Services Committee with him 
since he came to the Senate. I have 
observed his unusual knowledge of the 
problems of the Armed Forces and his 
conscientious approach to many diffi- 
cult decisions that have faced our com- 
mittee since he has been a member of 
that committee. I am bound to say that 
he has added a great deal to our under- 
standing of these problems. I feel that 
he has been very wise and forthright in 
his decisions, partially as a result of his 
extraordinary service in the Air Force 
of the United States; So I take this 
opportunity to join Senators in enthusi- 
astic congratulations to HowarpD CANNON. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
the distinction—perhaps an unenviable 
one—of being the oldest ex-Air Force 
officer in this body, one whose success 
varied very greatly from that of our 
distinguished colleague, Senator Howarp 
Cannon, in that the highest rank I ever 
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attained was that of captain back in 
World War I. 

I wish to say for the Recorp on the 
floor of the Senate that I do here what 
I have already done in the cloakroom 
with great pride as an ex-captain of 
the Air Force. I have saluted our latest 
general officer of the Air Force Reserve 
with all compliments and congratula- 
tions to him, and to the great State 
which he represents so well. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I too, wish 
to join my colleagues in offering hearti- 
est congratulations to the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. Cannon] on his 
promotion to brigadier general in the 
Air Force Reserve. Senator CANNON 
is indeed deserving of his star, having 
served with great distinction in the Air 
Force in war and in peace. 

For his courage and bravery in ac- 
tion during World War II, he was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters, and the French Croix de Guerre 
with Silver Star. 

Not content to serve his country only 
in wartime, he has continued his active 
participation in the Air Force. Over the 
intervening years, our Air Force has 
become the most powerful striking force 
on earth—and a true shield and pro- 
tector of America and the free world. 
He has been part and parcel of this 
marvelous growth. 

Last May I had the privilege of serv- 
ing with the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada as representatives of 
the Senate to the 150th anniversary of 
the independence of Argentina. I was 
selected to go because in 1819 Hawaii, 
as a sovereign nation, was the first na- 
tion to recognize Argentine independ- 
ence. The junior Senator from Nevada 
served as a delegate from the Senate 
with great distinction and honor. It 
was my privilege to serve with him as a 
representative at that independence 
gathering. It is also my privilege to 
serve with him now as a Reserve officer 
in the Reserve Corps. As a colonel in 
the Air Force Reserve, I salute him, and 
wish him luck, Godspeed, and all that 
goes with it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I congratulate not only the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. Cannon] for the 
promotion which he has so well earned, 
but also the senior Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Brsrte] for bringing this attain- 
ment to the attention of the Senate and 
giving us an opportunity to pay tribute 
to our colleague, who has earned this 
recognition so well. 

As a groundborne officer of World 
War II, I remember that the ground 
forces looked with awe on the Air Force 
with all the glamor, speed and accom- 
plishments the Air Force attained. 

But here is one Air Force officer whose 
attainment I am not surprised to see. 
I think he is the most versatile gen- 
eral I have ever known in my military 
or civilian experience. Not only has he 
won decorations for heroism in combat 
and attained a fine record, but also he 
was a brilliant trial lawyer in Nevada 
before he came to the Senate. In Texas 
I used to hear of him. 

He is an accomplished musician. He 
can play instruments alone, or as a mem- 
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ber of a band. Before he finished col- 
lege he broke wild horses on the ranches 
of Nevada in order to earn sufficient 
money to attend college. He can ride 
horses, cutting horses in the arena with 
the best of the cowboys. He is an ac- 
complished rider, an accomplished mu- 
sician, and he has now earned the rank 
of general. He has received that star 
by earning it. We know of his fine rec- 
ord in the Senate. He is a man of so 
many accomplishments, that he honors 
the Senate by his presence here. I am 
glad to be one who has the privilege 
of paying him this honor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I join 
in congratulating Senator Howarp Can- 
won for the high honor which has so 
deservedly come to him. As has already 
been pointed out by several members, 
he has had a remarkable military career. 
He is in the full vigor and prime of 
his life. 

I am sure a call to active duty would 
be welcomed by him at any time. He 
would perform any duty that was as- 
signed to him with great diligence and 
with great devotion to his country. 

I should like to give my friend How- 
ARD CANNON, one word of caution. If 
in his official biography, it is shown that 
he is a brigadier general, I suggest to 
him that he insert alongside that he 
also was a GI, because in introductions 
at political meetings, sometimes it is of 
more value to have served as an enlisted 
man than it is to hold the high rank 
which he has now so justly achieved. 

We all wish him well. We hope he 
will not be called to active duty and 
leave us holding tne bag here in the 
Senate. We who serve with him enjoy 
his company and the warmth of his 
personality. We know also that the Air 
Force has acted wisely in making him 
a brigadier general. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my voice to those paying tribute 
to our colleague the junior Senator 
from Nevada, Howarp Cannon. I ex- 
press the pride of the West. We like to 
share in his attainments because we feel 
an affinity of interest, and hope that 
that carries over in an affinity toward his 
attainments. I likewise suggest that as 
a son of the West, he is also a member 
of the class of 1958 in this body. He 
has been our star lo, these 2-plus 
years, and we have followed that star 
for guidance in our deliberations. We 
are delighted that the military has now 
officially given him the star that we have 
long since recognized, and we pay trib- 
ute to him here today. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to offer my congratulations to my 
Senate twin, Howarp CANNON. Many 
times we have been confused in identity 
in this body and elsewhere. I shall take 
a little extra pride now in being mis- 
taken for Howarp CANNON, because he 
is a general and well deserving of the 
accolade. 

Howarp Cannon is a native son of 
Utah, and I take great pride in that 
fact. He was serving as an elected of- 
ficial in my State of Utah when he went 
into the service of his country. 

As has been recounted, he distin- 
guished himself there, and has since 
then continued in his military efforts to 
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the point where he has now received 
this well-deserved: award. The junior 
Senator from New York touched on one 
point to which I believe I should also 
refer. He warned Howarp about the 
problem of mixing political life and mili- 
tary life, and that it can be hazardous. 
I remember the story of an election that 
was held in the South after the Civil 
War. The very distinguished Genera] 
Beauregard was running for election to 
Congress against a man named J. T. 
Buck, as I remember. The two of them 
were out on the hustings. The general 
was speaking and he said that he had 
been at Shiloh, had been at the Wilder- 
ness, had been at Seven Pines, and so 
forth. This man Buck felt less and less 
confident as the general went on. When 
his turn finally came he said, “Well, I 
was at Shiloh, but I did not sleep in a 
tent. I was at the Wilderness, but I did 
not have a messhall to go to. I just 
want you to know that I think the gen- 
eral is a great general and I am proud to 
have been with him. In fact, I think he 
is such a great man that I recommend 
that all the generals in the crowd vote 
for him, and all those who were privates 
vote for me.” 

I want to give that warning to 
HOWARD. 

Howarp, we are tremendously proud 
of your accomplishment and of the well- 
deserved recognition which your pro- 
motion represents. All of us wish you 
well. We know that you will continue 
to serve with distinction not only in 
the Senate, but also in the Air Force 
Reserve. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this oc- 
easion gives us an opportunity not only 
to extend our warm congratulations to 
our colleague, Senator CANNON, on his 
promotion to the rank of general in 
the Air Force, but—and I feel that I 
speak for all Senators when I say this— 
it also refreshes my own confidence in 
the military. I am not suggesting that 
I have not always had confidence in 
the military. However, when a man 
like Senator CaNNon is promoted to 
general, my faith in the ability and 
wisdom of the men who run the Air 
Force is strengthened. 

I was not privileged to know the gen- 
eral prior to my coming to the Senate. 
However, I have been privileged to serve 
with him on one of the important com- 
mittees of the Senate, the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 
The first time Howarp CANNON spoke in 
a meeting of that committee I said to 
myself, ‘Here is an unusual man. Here 
is a man of great ability, a man of great 
intellect, who obviously knows what he 
is talking about.” Howarp Cannon has 
fully justified that first judgment. He 
has made a very great contribution to 
the work of the committee and of the 
Senate. Everyone in the country who 
knows of him will feel better today to 
know that a man of Senator CANNON’s 
record and ability is now one of our 
generals in the Air Force Reserve. I 
congratulate him, and I congratulate 
the Air Force and the Defense Depart- 
ment on having in its ranks a man of 
the stature and caliber of Howarp Can- 
NON. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I wish to add my congratulations on this 
occasion. I have always had great 
admiration for the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nevada, Brig. Gen. How- 
arD W. CANNON. We are glad to felici- 
tate him today. The citizens of Nevada 
honored themselves in electing Howarp 
Cannon to the Senate. I am a humble 
Member of the Senate class of 1958 to 
which reference has been made. I am 
one of the 16 Democratic Members of 
the Senate who were elected in Novem- 
ber 1958 and who were sworn in as Sen- 
ators on January 7, 1959. It was on that 
day that I first met Senator Cannon, 
of Nevada. 

As was said, we truly pinned a star 
on his shoulder shortly after that time, 
because from that day to the present he 
has been a leader of our group in the 
Senate. We have looked to him with 
admiration and affection throughout the 
more than 2 years that have elapsed. 

It was for me a very happy occasion 
indeed when I learned yesterday that I 
was privileged, with other Senators, to 
vote for his confirmation as a general 
officer of the Air Force Reserve. The 
Air Force has honored itself by pro- 
moting this fine combat soldier to the 
rank of brigadier general. 

It is evident he was brave in combat. 
To those who serve with him in the 
Senate of the United States, it is evident 
he is a truly great Senator and a man 
of remarkable modesty. 

While I pay deserved tribute to him, 
at the same time I extend my fervent 
congratulations to the _ citizens of 
Nevada who have him as their Senator 
alongside their distinguished senior 
Senator [Mr. Brsie). 

Howarp W. Cannon has a distinguished 
record of service to his country in war 
and in peace. I wish Gen. Howarp 
Cannon, Senator Cannon, and the State 
of Nevada Godspeed and happy landings 
in all things. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as each 
successive tribute was being paid, I 
realized that the adjectives and nouns 
which I had intended to employ were 
being used more fruitfully than I would 
have been able to utter them. There- 
fore, perhaps I should pitch my remarks 
on a less dramatic note. 

Heretofore my greatest source of 
credit at home—parenthetically, we 
have eight children, with the oldest now 
being 13—has been the fact that I sit 
next to a Senator from Alaska. This 
seemed to have been an incredible per- 
formance and a great tribute to father. 
The fact that I sit also in a Chamber 
which at one time included the present 
President of the United States, the pres- 
ent Vice President, and the many distin- 
guished men and women who have sat 
in this body, registered not at all with 
most of these children. 

I anticipate with great delight, on re- 
turning home tonight, telling these chil- 
dren that I now sit between a Senator 
from Alaska and a’ general in the Air 
Force. For all the reasons heretofore 
assigned I am proud of Howarp CANNON, 
and for this additional reason also. 

Finally, in complete seriousness, if 
my children are to look to a man other 
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than father for character guidance, I 
am completely satisfied that they look 
to Howarp CANNON. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
had the rare privilege of sitting beside 
Howarp Cannon both in the Senate and 
in the Committee on Armed Services 
ever since he came to the Senate. 

I wish to congratulate him and his 
country on his well merited promotion 
to the rank of brigadier general. As 
one who has had ample opportunity to 
observe him since he came to the Sen- 
ate, I bear testimony to the people of 
his State of Nevada that he is serving 
his country in the Senate with the same 
courage and the same devotion with 
which he served his country in combat 
in the Second World War. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
did not know the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nevada before he became 
a Member of the Senate. Since he came 
here I have had the pleasure of serving 
with him on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I have found him to be one of 
the ablest and best informed members of 
the committee. 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
made a very fine record in military serv- 
ice, and he has also established an out- 
standing record of service in civilian 
life. The State of Nevada and our coun- 
try can be proud of men of his caliber. 

Having been a reservist for over 32 
years, I know some of the sacrifices 
Howarp CANNON has made. On many 
nights when people are watching tele- 
vision or going to the theater or staying 
at home relaxing, reservists are out 
training, trying to prepare themselves to 
defend their country, if the need arises. 
On many. weekends, when others are 
going to the beaches or to other places 
of enjoyment, reservists are spending 
their time in training for their country, 
in the event they should be called. 

I am proud of the friendship of the 
junior Senator from Nevada. I am proud 
of his accomplishments, and I am very 
much pleased that he has been promoted 
to the rank of brigadier general. I ex- 
tend to him my heartiest congratula- 
tions. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
just learned the news of the promotion 
of Senator Howarp CANNON to the rank 
of brigadier general in the Air Force 
Reserve. This news gave me not only 
much pleasure, but it was received with 
the sense which all such news always 
confers upon one who has never achieved 
a rank in the military service higher 
than that of first lieutenant. 

I think Senators from the Western 
States will testify that in many legisla- 
tive matters we are already used to tak- 
ing our marching orders from Howarp 
Cannon. Now I think we shall probably 
take them with less backtalk than be- 
fore. 

All of us commend Senator Cannon 
and rejoice with him. I extend to him 
my very sincere congratulations. I 
think the Air Force, too, is to be con- 
gratulated for the discrimination it has 
— in giving this well-deserved recog- 
nition. 
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Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I join with my colleagues in 
congratulating the junior Senator from 
Nevada on his promotion. It is well de- 
served, and a credit to both the Armed 
Forces and the Senate. 

In my brief service here, I have come 
to know that Senator Cannon is one of 
the ablest Members of this body. I know 
that in his new position he will continue 
to serve our country with distinction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I add my congratulations to 
the many already extended on the pro- 
motion to brigadier general in the Air 
Force Reserve of our distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon]. 

It is a fitting tribute to his long and 
productive service in our country’s 
Armed Forces and to his. outstanding 
heroic feats performed during the last 
World War. I am exceedingly happy 
that my distinguished colleague received 
this highly merited appointment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
was some months that we served to- 
gether before I knew that Howarp Can- 
NON was a pilot; and some months more 
before I knew of his outstanding battle 
record in the defense of his country. I 
only mention this because it is typical 
of the man. He is one of the most mod- 
est great men it has been my privilege 
to know. 

His records in the service have been 
presented well on the floor; but I should 
like to join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
in commending the Senator from Nevada 
for the work he does in committee. 
There is no member of the Committee 
on Armed Services who is more diligent, 
or more wise, or more constructive. 
Therefore, it is a great privilege to have 
the opportunity to serve with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, and I know these are 
the feelings of persons in the Air Force 
who also consider it a great privilege to 
serve with this American patriot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MUSKIE in the chair). Will the Senator 
from Nevada yield to the Chair? 

Mr. BIBLE. It is a privilege to yield 
to the Presiding Officer, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that as the temporary 
Presiding Officer, he does not lose the 
privilege of the floor, so he should like 
to say that it has been a pleasure and 
a privilege to preside over the Senate 
while these tributes were being paid to 
the junior Senator from Nevada. 

The Chair wishes to recall to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that during the cam- 
paign of 1958 he had the privilege of 
fiying in the Senator’s plane, with the 
Senator from Nevada as the pilot. The 
Chair can attest that the Senator from 
Nevada not only knows where he is 
going, but also knows with pinpoint ac- 
curacy the country over which he is 
flying. 

It gives the Chair great pride and 
pleasure to join with other Senators in 
paying tribute to the junior Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
certainly would not want to miss the 
opportunity to share in this wonderful 
occasion, and to commend a very fine 
U.S. Senator, a truly splendid man, and 
a friend to all of us. 

I am one of the underprivileged Mem- 
bers of this body. I have not had the 
opportunity to sit alongside Senator 
Howarp Cannon. I have had to be some- 
what, at least, physically removed from 
him, although not spiritually and po- 
litically. 

The great honor which has come to 
the junior Senator from Nevada by be- 
ing made a general of the Air Force is, 
indeed, something which he well de- 
served. It is an honor not only to him- 
self and to his State, but also to this 
body. Some of the tributes which have 
been paid to the Senator from Nevada 
today are notable ones within them- 
selves. 

When the Senator from Nevada and 
his family have an opportunity to read 
what has been said about him today, 
I feel certain that it will be a source of 
genuine pleasure and of many happy 
memories in the years ahead. 

I salute my good friend. I wish him 
well. He not only flies well and flies 
high, but he knows exactly where he is 
going, and when he gets there he knows 
where he is. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Myr. President, 
there is little that can be added to what 
Senators have said today about the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Nevada, 
who now is also a general. However, it 
is a pleasure to join with the Presiding 
Officer, with the first Secretary of the 
Air Force, with the majority whip, with 
the Senator’s colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. BrBLel, 
and all other Senators, to pay our re- 
spects to Howarp CANNON, a2 Man who 
has made his mark in the Senate; a man 
who is known for his determination, his 
humility, his sense of understanding, and 
his sense of tolerance. 

In honoring Howarp Cannon, the Air 
Force has also honored the Senate; and 
by honoring the Senate, the Air Force 
has doubly honored the State of Nevada, 
as well. 

So Iam delighted to join with all Sen- 
ators in congratulating the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nevada upon his 
most merited award. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 


n. 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with other Senators in 
honoring Howarp Cannon. We who 
have served with him on the Committee 
on Armed Services know of the wise 
counsel and advice which he always has 
available for the committee and its mem- 
bers. He has demonstrated, time and 
again, that his vast experience, both as 
a Reserve officer and in the long time he 
served on active duty in World War II, 
has been invaluable to the committee in 
making important decisions. 
On the lighter side, even if he is a 
brigadier general in the Air Force, he 
has established the fact that he can be 
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most objective in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the other sister services. 

We are proud that Howarp Cannon has 
been promoted from colonel to brigadier 
general in the Air Force. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arizona, who is himself a pilot and 
an outstanding brigadier general in the 
Air Force. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment my friend, Howarp 
CANNON, upon his promotion to the rank 
of brigadier general in the Air Force Re- 
serve. Having been a reservist myself for 
more than 30 years, I have watched with 
great interest the way in which he has 
applied himself to the rather difficult 
job, at times, of keeping up his Reserve 
status. I know that before he became 
a Member of the Senate, his M-day as- 
signment at Nellis Air Force Base was 
very assiduously taken care of. 

I know his commanding officer very 
well, and spoke with him only the other 
night when he was in town to participate 
in the award of the Thompson Trophy. 

Howarp CANNON not only has kept up 
the requirements for promotion in the 
Air Force Reserve, in the matter of at- 
tending drills and corresponding work, 
but he is current in the flying of jet air- 
craft. I know that just recently he flew 
the B-58, which is our fastest small 
bomber. He does these things in addi- 
tion to his Senate duties. I can say from 
experience that it is sometimes very dif- 
ficult to do. 

I am very happy to have General Can- 
NON as My vice commander in the 9999th 
Air Force Reserve Squadron, which is a 
squadron of reservists who work on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

General, I wish you all the luck in 
the world, and look forward to the time 
when that other star will fall from 
Heaven. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, it is with 
great pleasure that I now yield to my 
distinguished junior colleague, the Sen- 
ator-general from the State of Nevada. 
As I said earlier, the State of Nevada is 
mighty proud of him. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada 
and to my many other colleagues in the 
Senate who have said so many kind 
things in my behalf. I am deeply grate- 
ful. I assure them that many of those 
comments are, I feel, undeserved. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 





PRACTICAL PROOF OF THE WISDOM 
OF THE NATURAL RESOURCE MES- 
SAGE OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
natural resources message of President 
Kennedy, recently transmitted to the 
Congress, stated that— 

Wise investment in a resource program to- 
day will return vast dividends tomorrow, and 
failure to act now may be opportunities lost 
forever. 


In support of this observation, I bring 
to the attention of the Senate figures 
showing just some of the dividends which 
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have resulted from investments in water- 
resource projects in the State of Missouri. 

The last 10 years have seen a rapid 
development of the Bull Shoals, Taney- 
como, and Table Rock areas, in the 
southern part of our State. 

A recent survey showed the following 
facts about this area, the improvements 
being entirely the result of these develop- 
ments: 








| 1950 | 1960 
Banks: 
Bank deposits. -| $2,400,000 | $9, 000, 000 
Bank loans._....-.--..-..-| $960,000 | $4, 515, 000 
Schools: 
Valuation of school 
Geta iii. ee $1, 813, 895 | $4, 806, 485 
School enrollment_......_- 652 860 
atc ohne atten ees 28 37 
Seonecbloevy... <2. fs2.. $1. 70 $2. 70 
Chamber of Commerce budg- 
Sib matt Mapa he Uo biases $2, 500 $15, 000 


It is also interesting to note what hap- 
pened in the counties surrounding this 
development. 

All Missouri counties surrounding 
Taney County, where most of this de- 
velopment is taking place, lost popula- 
tion during the past 10 years, as fol- 
lows: 


Percent 
cn Me ee —17.0 
CER OMS i ooo oe iS —24.8 
pnugies OOeney. 3c - hci ose cce — 23.7 
Ghasistian  Oeunty sic 565 ob cesses —6.0 


But Taney County showed a net gain 
of 3 percent; and practically all of it 
was concentrated around the new lake 
area in question. 

In 1953, Weldon Stein, an economist 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, estimated that tourist business 
brought approximately $3.5 million in- 
come to the area. The present estimate 
is $10 million. 

Sixteen new motels are either under 
construction, or in the planning stage, on 
the 3-mile access road to Table Rock 
Lake. Owners of land in this vicinity 
recently themselves raised $10,000 to pay 
for paving the road. 

Large numbers of retired people have 
moved into this area. It is almost the 
equivalent of new industry. Three hun- 
dred people, with an average retirement 
income of $5,000 each, are equivalent to 
an industry with a $1,500,000 payroll. 

One of the local residents is now 
studying retirement villages financed by 
insurance companies. These are com- 
plete villages, with from 500 to 4,000 
homes in them. In the past 5 years, 
practically all major denominations 
have built new churches. 

An average of more than 100,000 visi- 
tors monthly came to the new Table 
Rock State Park, the past summer. All 
facilities were almost continuously oc- 
cupied. 

One of the most significant indicators 
of more prosperity was the Table Rock 
land sale held by the Empire District 
Electric Co. in June of last year. Thirty- 
three hundred acres sold at auction, in 
28 parcels, for $422,000. 

Conditions in the world being what 
they are today, I am proud to be identi- 
fied with an administration that has the 
wisdom and the courage to invest in the 
future of America. 
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LET’S GIVE THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE A CHANCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
proposed emergency feed-grain program 
of the Department of Agriculture would 
have authorized the Secretary to sell 
feed grains at market prices. House bill 
4510 contains a similar provision, au- 
thorizing the sale of corn and grain 
sorghums at a price not more than 17 
percent below the 1961 support rate— 
about $1. 

The bill proposed by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, however, deletes this 
provision, and that is unfortunate. 
Without it, it will not be possible to sell 
Government-owned feed grains into 
the market in the manner proposed by 
the Secretary. 

I make these remarks with great re- 
spect for my former chairman, the sen- 
ior Senator from Louisiana, a true au- 
thority on the problems of agriculture. 

I favor the provision in H.R. 4510, or 
the one recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in order to provide 
the Department with greater leeway in 
its sales policy, and to assure complying 
producers a higher price than that re- 
ceived by noncompliers. 

Mr. President, all of us who went 
through the turmoil in 1956 on the corn 
program realize what happens when a 
noncomplier is, in effect, given just about 
the same “arrangement” as given a com- 
plier at the beginning of the program. 
As I remember the figures, in 1956 those 
who complied with the corn program 
were given $1.50. Those who did not 
were told they would receive nothing. 
But later they received $1.25. Without 
discussing the reasons, I believe this in- 
cident had tragic implications. There- 
after less decided they wanted to go 
along with the program. They were go- 
ing to get nearly as much in unit price if 
they produced as much corn as they 
could. 

A provision of this type is vital to the 
success of the emergency feed-grain 
program. With planting dates rapidly 
approaching, there is no time to design a 
mandatory-type program and submit it 
to referendum. 

It is, therefore, necessary to put into 
effect a program which will obtain a high 
degree of voluntary participation, and 
will not provide a price umbrella over 
noncooperators. 

In that connection, let me say that 
those of us who have followed this pro- 
gram know that in the past a price um- 
brella has been provided over noncooper- 
ators. This is a grave problem. 

The inclusion in the legislation of a 
provision of this type will serve as a 
strong incentive for producers to take 
part in the program, since at signup 
time they will know that the year’s aver- 
age market price will be below the sup- 
port level. 

It will obviously be to their advantage 
to take part in this voluntary program. 
The high degree of participation result- 
ing from this provision will make sup- 
port effective in increasing income for 
participating producers. The high de- 
gree of participation will also decrease 
production, and thereby will enable the 
Government to reduce its holding of 
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feed grains. Maintaining the market 
price below support levels will assure 
consumers of fair and stable prices for 
meat, poultry, and dairy products. 

A feed-grain program which does not 
permit sales of Government-owned feed 
grains at a price near the current mar- 
ket level—and which permits an increase 
in support rates—will obtain only 
limited participation. 

Such a feed-grain program, obtaining 
only limited participation, will make re- 
duction of Government feed-grain hold- 
ings unlikely. 

During recent years, grain production 
has been greater than requirements, and 
stocks have accumulated. Without sub- 
stantial participation, it will be impos- 
sible to reduce production sufficiently 
below requirements to make inroads in 
total carryovers. Without substantial 
participation, there will be no reduction 
in CCC inventories and no reduction in 
today’s burdensome storage and carrying 
costs. 

To be effective therefore, emergency 
feed-grain legislation—which provides 
higher supports—must include a provi- 
sion that will obtain a high degree of 
participation and thereby will, first, re- 
duce the large stocks of feed grains; 
second, decrease excessive Government 
carrying charges; and third, increase in- 
come of participating producers, but 
without materially affecting feed grain, 
livestock, and consumer prices. 

As stated, the provision the Secretary 
desires would authorize him to move 
Government stocks of feed grains into 
the market at approximately current 
market levels. 

So let us get it on the record. 

If giving the Secretary this permissive 
right is not approved, he will have little, 
if any, chance to reduce the current 
tremendous inventory of feed grains— 
2.4 billion bushels valued at $4 billion— 
and he can operate only to the further 
disadvantage of the farmer, the con- 
sumer and the taxpayer. 

Mr. President, let us pass a law which 
will give the Secretary of Agriculture a 
chance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the distinguished assistant majority 
leader. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Missouri that basically 
I concur in the observations he has made. 

I have had made an analysis of the 
major provisions of the feed-grain pro- 
gram for 1961, the House bill and Report 
No. 29, and the Senate bill (S. 993) and 
Report No. 59. The analyzing compares 
the various provisions of the House bill 
and the Senate bill. At the conclusion 
of my remarks I shall request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
table which indicates the differences be- 
tween the House bill and the Senate bill. 

The Senator from Missouri empha- 
sizes, first of all, the need for an incen- 
tive to get feed-grain producers to come 
within the program, so as to reduce pro- 
duction. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The other point 
the Senator emphasizes is the power of 
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the Secretary of Agriculture to bring 

about compliance by having authority 

to sell into the market, at market prices, 

grains that are presently in the posses- 

eae of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
on. 

The fear of the Department in this 
matter is that, unless the so-called sec- 
tion 3 in the House bill is retained, 
producers might very well think that all 
corn is going to be $1.20 a bushel, and 
other feed grains would have a related 
price according to their feed value or 
feed equivalent of corn, and that, there- 
fore, the Government would find itself 
either buying up a large amount of the 
grain being produced or that the market 
price would drop so drastically that there 
would be real economic hardship in the 
world community. 

I am hopeful that when the two bills 
go to conference some of these difficul- 
ties may be ironed out. I think the 
Senate bill has many commendable fea- 
tures. I shall vote for the Senate bill. 
It is my view, however, that when we 
make this kind of a piecemeal approach, 
which is what is being done here, since it 
is emergency legislation, we must give 
the Department the tools to do the job of 
bringing about a real balance between 
production and projected consumption. 
COMPARISON OF THE HOUSE BILL AND THE 

SENATE BILL 
CCC SALES POLICY 


Mr. President, H.R. 4510 authorizes, 
under section 3, CCC to seil feed grains 
at a price not less than 17 percent below 
the 1961 support price for such feed 
grains—that is, not less than 83 percent 
of the support price. The Senate bill 
contains no such provision; and, there- 
fore, sales would need to be made under 
the existing authority. 

H.R. 4510 provides the Department 
with greater leeway in a sales policy than 
currently exists so that the Department 
would have the authority to assure com- 
plying producers of a higher price than 
noncompliers. This is the way to get 
farmers to cooperate. 

Inclusion of this type provision in the 
legislation will serve as a strong incen- 
tive for producers to take part in the 
program, since they would know at sign- 
up time that the year’s average market 
price would be below the support level. 
It would obviously be to their advan- 
tage to take part in this voluntary 
program. The high degree of participa- 
tion resulting from this provision will 
make support effective in increasing in- 
come for participating producers. The 
high degree of participation will also 
decrease production and thereby enable 
the Government to reduce its holdings of 
feed grains. Maintaining the market 
price below support levels will assure 
consumers of fair and stable prices for 
meat, poultry and dairy products. 

A feed-grain program which does not 
permit sales of Government-owned feed 
grains at a price near the present mar- 
ket level—and which permits an increase 
in support rates—may obtain only lim- 
ited participation. 

Such a feed-grain program, obtaining 
only limited participation, will make re- 
duction of Government feed-grain hold- 
ings unlikely. During recent years, 
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grain production has been greater than 
requirements and stocks have accumu- 
lated. Without substantial participa- 
tion, it will be impossible to reduce pro- 
duction sufficiently below requirements 
to make inroads in total carryover. 
Without substantial participation, there 
will be no reduction in CCC inventories 
and no reduction in today’s burdensome 
storage and carrying costs. 

To be effective, therefore, emergency 
feed-grain legislation—which provides 
higher supports—must include provisions 
that will make it possible to obtain a 
high degree of participation, and thereby 
reduce the large stocks of feed grains, 
decrease excessive Government carrying 
charges, and increase income of partici- 
pating producers, without materially af- 
fecting feed grain, livestock, and con- 
sumer prices. 

EFFECT ON PARTICIPATION OF REDUCTIONS RE- 
QUIRED FOR PRICE SUPPORT ELIGIBILITY 


H.R. 4510 requires producers, in order 


to be eligible for price support, to re- 
duce their acreage of corn and grain 
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sorghums or any other feed grains speci- 
fied by the Secretary by 20 percent of 
their 1959-60 acreage of corn and grain 
sorghums. S. 993 would require pro- 
ducers to make a 30 percent reduction in 
this acreage, including also other feed 
grains. 

The increase in the required reduction 
of 30 percent by the Senate bill from that 
required by the House bill would result 
in reducing participation. Aside from 
other aspects, many producers who 
would be willing to reduce acreage by 
20 percent may be considerably less will- 
ing to make a full 30-percent reduction. 

Further, under the House bill, pro- 
ducers are extended the opportunity of 
making additional reductions over and 
above the 20 percent required to he 
eligible for price support. This would 
be accomplished by permitting pro- 
ducers to be paid in cash or kind, at the 
50-percent rate on up to 20 acres if this 
is larger than 20 percent of their 1959- 
60 acreage. Producers also would have 
the opportunities, if they prefer, to retire 
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an additional 20 percent on which they 
would be paid in kind at the rate of 60 
percent of their normal yield. 

I believe these two provisions of the 
House bill would result in increased par- 
ticipation. The 20-acre provision will 
materially encourage participation by 
producers having small acreages of corn 
or grain sorghums, in that many would 
probably prefer to retire more than 2 or 
3 acres. In some cases this would per- 
mit producers to retire an entire field 
or tract. 

The increased participation that would 
come about is absolutely necessary if we 
are to reduce production below consump- 
tion, and thus make inroads in CCC 
stocks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD, a tabulation giving a compari- 
son of the major provisions of the feed- 
grain program for 1961. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Comparison of major provisions of a feed grain program for 1961 


Item 


() 


= “* yoo level: 
th) Other feed ‘grains: Oats, barley, rye, 
grain sorghum. 
2. Price support eligibility: 


(a) Not less than 65 percent of parity__.........-.--.----.--- ( 
(b) Fair and reasonable in relation to level for corn in consideration of their feeding value and factors set forth in sec. 401(b). 


H.R. 4510 (Rept. No. 29) 
(2) 


8. 993 (Rept. No. 59) 
(3) 





a) $1.20 per bushel. 


(a) Same as H.R, 4510. 


(b) Participation required in special agricultural conserva- 


tion program. 


(a) Corn and grain sorghum-._-_---...---- (a) Participation required in special agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 
(b) Other feed grains.............---.----- (b) Participation required in special agricultural conserva- 
tion —— to extent prescribed by Secretary. 
ee. RE Et RES A (ec) t a required in special agricultural conserva- | (c) No requirement. 
rogram. 
(da) Other oilseed crops..........-....--.-- (d) Particpetton required in special agricultural conserva- 


3. Reduction from 1959-60 average acreage pro- 
vided for in SACP: 


tion program to extent prescribed by Secretary. 


(d) No requirement. 


(a) Mandatory reduction-..............-- (a) 20 percent of corn and grain sorghum acreage (or option- | (a) 30 percent of corn, grain sorghum, oats, rye, and barley 
ally, up to 20 acres). acreage. 
(b) Further optional reduction__---...--.-- (b) An additional 20 percent of corn and grain sorghum | (b) No optional provision. 


acreage. 

4. Payment rates provided on reduced acreage__.| 50 percent of average yield (in cash or kind) on mandatory | 50 percent of average yield (in cash) on 4% of the mandatory 
20-percent reduction. 60 percent of average yield in kind 30-percent reduction. 60 —— of average yield (in kind) 
on additional optional reduction. on the other half of mandatory reduction. 

The report clarifies that it might be possible for CCC to act | The bill clarifies that in-kind negotiable certificates would be 
as the agent of farmers in selling certificates, valued at the support price, but redeemed at the market 
price. CCC would provide assistance in marketing 

certificates. 

ae ae _......--| Makes no change in current law, therefore minimum would be 

that level which would not substantially impair any price 
support program. 


5. Minimum CCC sale price for feed grains_.....| Not less than 83 percent of support price 











Other provisions which are different in the 2 bills: 
1. H.R. 4510: 


any nonsurplus, non-price-supported, nonfeed crop, in lieu of diversion to a soil 


conserving crop, but no payment would be made. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota, as we all know, is one of the ex- 
perts in this field. I have had the pleas- 
ure of sitting by him and with him un- 
der the chairmanship of the great senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
I wish to say on the floor of the Senate 
this afternoon that, as a businessman, 
I became convinced, after years on that 
great committee, there were two basic 
problems which must be faced up to and 
licked if we are going to solve this agri- 
culture problem. The first is we must 
get rid of these excess inventories. Any- 
body who has been in business knows 
that excess inventories are always poten- 
tial dynamite to the future of any busi- 
ness. Therefore, one of the two most 
important actions the Congress should 





(b) Price support of corn and grain sorghum would be limited to the normal 
production of the harvested acreage. Neither of these provisions are in 8S. 993. 
(a) Acreage diverted from corn and grain sorghums could be used to produce 2. S. 993: Acreage devoted to nonconserving crops could not exceed the 1959-60 


take is to make an effort to get rid of 
these inventories. The second is to see 
that, once we have gotten rid of the in- 
ventories, they never reappear in the 
future anywhere near to the degree and 
extent they have in the past. 

My apprehension about this bill, which 
has been worked on by one of the most 
able public servants in this administra- 
tion, Secretary Freeman, is that if we 
put this amendment into law we shall 
defeat both of these two major objec- 
tives. We shall not have legislation 
which will make it possible to get rid of 
the inventories; and, therefore, we shall 
not have legislation which will prevent 
those inventories from being built up 
further in the future. 

It was for that reason I presented these 
thoughts to the Senate this afternoon. 





average, less the required reduction in feed grain acreage. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, do 
I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield the floor 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Wyoming 
will be willing to bear with us a moment 
in order to call up a nomination that is 
at the desk. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, what I 
have to say will take only a minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
accommodate our colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 


' 














| 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into executive 
session and proceed to consider the 
nomination of Mrs. Gladys Avery Tillett 
to be U.S. representative to the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
pusiness. 





UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Gladys Avery Tillett to be 
U.S. representative to the United Na- 
tions Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, it is a 
rare privilege for me to have an oppor- 
tunity to urge the confirmation of the 
nomination of a native of my town of 
Morganton, N.C. 

When this appointment was made by 
President Kennedy, the Greensboro 
Daily News, of Greensboro, N.C., wrote: 

If we were choosing a woman who exem- 
plified North Carolina’s best traits in ability 
and character, Mrs. Charles Tillett would 
fill that bill. 


Mrs. Tillett is a person of rare intel- 
ligence, profound education, and unsur- 
passed political courage; and even above 
these things, she possesses that quality 
which we call an understanding heart. 
Her understanding heart enables her to 
comprehend and sympathize with the 
problems of other people, and to seek 
to find for those problems sound and 
sensible conclusions. 

I do not believe the President could 
have found 2 more qualified person for 
the post of U.S. representative to the 
United Nations Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women than Mrs. Tillett. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the REcorp at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, cer- 
tain biographical data relating to Mrs. 
Tillett, and showing the great services 
she has rendered to her State and Nation 
in times past, an editorial from the 
Greensboro Daily News of Greensboro, 
N.C., from which I have quoted, and an 
editorial from my hometown paper, the 
Morganton (N.C.) News-Herald. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHuo’s WHo or AMERICAN WOMEN, FIRST 

Eprrion, 1958 

Mrs. Charles Walter Tillett (Gladys Avery), 
political worker, born Morganton, N.C. 
Daughter of A. C. and Sara Love Thomas 
Avery. 

B.A., Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina, 1915. B.A., University of North 
Carolina, 1917, LL.D., 1948. Postgraduate, 
Columbia Summer School, 1925. 

Married Charles W. Tillett, July 21, 1917. 

Children: Glady Avery (Mrs. William I. 
Coddington), Charles W., III, and Sara Avery 
(Mrs. William W. Thomas, Jr.). 

Organizer, first president, Mecklenburg 
County, N.C., League of Women Voters (first 
county league of North Carolina), 1922-23. 
Member of State board, 1923-33. State presi- 
dent, 1933-34. 
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North Carolina delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention, 1982, 1936, and 1940. 
Vice chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee, 1940-50. Chairman, Women’s divi- 
sion, 1940-48. Chairman, director, National 
Women’s Campaign, 1944. Chairman, Wom- 
en’s Speakers Bureau, Democratic National 
Committee, 1936—40. 

Member of the North Carolina Executive 
Committee, 1928-48; 1954-56. State vice 
chairman, 1934-36. North Carolina member 
of the national platform committee, Demo- 
cratic National Convention, 1940. State 
chairman, women, North Carolina senatorial 
campaign, 1950. Assistant to national chair- 
man, Adlai Stevenson campaign, 1956. North 
Carolina cochairman of Stevenson volun- 
teers, 1956. Member of advertising political 
committee, National Democratic Committee, 
1955. 

Member of U.S. delegation to UNESCO 
Conference, Paris, France, 1949. 

Board member, YWCA, Charlotte, N.C., 
1922-30, 1944-52. Member of national board, 
YWCA, 1934-46. 

Vice chairman, State advertising commis- 
sion, North Carolina Reemployment Service, 
1932-36. 

Member of the home mission committee 
(first woman), Mecklenburg Presbytery, 
1952-56. 

Aided in establishment day nurseries for 
Negro children in housing project areas, 
1950-58. Member of interracial committee, 
YWCA, 1934-40. North Carolina State chair- 
man of the USO, 1942-46. Trustee, con- 
solidated University of North Carolina, 
1952— . Member of the American Associa- 
tion of the United National (North Carolina 
cochairman, 1954-58); Pan Pacific and 
Southeastern Asia Women’s Association of 
the U.S.A. (delegate to the conference in 
Tokyo, Japan, 1958); Asia Society; National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; American As- 
sociation of University Women; Colonial 
Dames of America. 

Clubs: City, Country of Charlotte. 

Home: 2200 Sherwood Avenue, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

[From Greensboro Daily News] 
AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT 


President Kennedy’s appointment of Mrs. 
Gladys Avery Tillett of Charlotte as US. 
representative to the United Nations’ Com- 
mission on the Status of Women is an ideal 
use of Tarheel talent. 

Mrs. Tillett has been working all her adult 
life for the cause of women in civic en- 
deavor. Her career is a striking example of 
how energy, good sense and charm combined 
can do wonders for any worthy cause. 

From the very start, when she organized 
the first North Carolina chapter of the 
League of Women Voters, Gladys Tillett has 
stood foursquare for those qualities of the 
mind and spirit which uplift and inspire. 
Always willing to work at the most menial 
or the most exalted task with cheerfulness 
and efficiency, she has achieved what her 
1948 citation for an honorary degree from 
the University of North Carolina proclaimed 
she had achieved: “politics without dema- 
goguery, excellence without arrogance and 
democracy without vulgarity.” 

If we were choosing a woman who ex- 
emplified North Carolina’s best traits in 
ability and character, Mrs. Charles Tillett 
would fill that bill 

President Kennedy will later appoint Mrs. 
Tillett as an alternate delegate to the U.N. 
General Assembly. He could choose few 
abler representatives of the finest in Ameri- 
can life. 





[From the News-Herald, Feb. 28, 1961] 
PRIDE IN A NATIVE DAUGHTER 
Morganton well has reason to be proud. 

One of her daughters, Mrs. Charles W. 
Tillett, the former Gladys Avery, has been 
selected by President Kennedy to be USS. 
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representative to the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. 

The appointment came as no surprise. 
The native of Morganton, who currently lives 
in Charlotte, has risen to national leader- 
ship in Democratic politics and has been an 
outstanding advocate of women’s rights and 
religious freedom for more than three 
decades. She served on the national Demo- 
cratic executive committee for 10 years, holds 
a degree in law, and played a strong part in 
organizing the support of women through- 
out the Nation for the formation of the 
United Nations. In 1944 she was named a 
keynoter at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago and the same year di- 
rected the party’s women’s campaign na- 
tionally. 

Her job will pay $19,800 a year and the 
President has indicated that he intends to 
make her an alternate delegate to the U.N. 
General Assembly when it convenes this fall. 

Thus Mrs. Tillett, daughter of the late 
Judge and Mrs. A. C. Avery, joins a growing 
number of southerners and Tarheels ap- 
pointed to positions in the new Democratic 
administration. We commend President 
Kennedy on his selection, which has for some 
time been rumored in the State. 

He could have hardly made, it seems to us, 
a better choice. Mrs. Tillett, judging from 
her past performance—she long has been an 
advocate of women’s rights and of religious 
freedom—could hardly be classified as a con- 
servative. But then neither is North Caro- 
lina, at least in the South. Her job, how- 
ever, will be to represent this country’s 
women in a worldwide organization and to 
do that effectively it seems to us that it will 
take someone capable of understanding and 
expressing the viewpoint of the Nation as a 
whole. Mrs. Tillett’s attitude might best be 
summed up in a statement made when she 
was presented an honorary degree at the 
University of North Carolina. She was de- 
scribed as one who would have politics 
“without demagoguery, excellence without 
arrogance, and democracy without vulgarity.” 

We wish her well on this new venture, un- 
dertaken at a time when she might have 
chosen to rest on past honors. We feel sure 
that she, with her education, experience, and 
background, will be more than a credit to 
her State. Although she is entering what 
might be described as the first practical at- 
tempt at world government and law—and 
this in crucial times—we feel sure that she 
will more than hold her own. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota for offering me this opportu- 
nity to make these remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to add that it has been my 
pleasure to have known Mrs. Tillett for 
many years. While, of course, I have not 
known her as well or as long as has the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, I must say she is an outstanding 
woman and a fine, public-spirited citi- 
zen. The State of North Carolina can 
be very proud of her, as indeed her 
Senator has indicated here today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed, and the President will be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nomination. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





AMERICAN COMPETITION IN 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of Members 
of the Senate a rather extended article 
discussing the status of American for- 
eign trade and American competition in 
foreign trade. A digest of the article 
was carried in the morning press, the 
Washington Post, under the byline 
Franck C. Porter. 

The article itself, which appeared in 
the Harvard Business Review, was writ- 
ten by Raphael Hodgson and Michael 
Michaelis. 

Because of our concern over the com- 
petitive capabilities of American business 
overseas, we have been continually in- 
quiring into these opportunities and the 
conditions which appertain thereto. 

It is the suggestion of this very care- 
ful study that perhaps private enterprise 
has not been competing but only deliver- 
ing goods; that in the luxurious position 
in which we found ourselves immediately 
after the war, when we had most of the 
markets of the world under our control, 
we enjoyed the comfort of merely de- 
livering to those who ordered what we 
had; and that we may now have reached 
the point—perhaps we have passed it— 
at which we have to go to work again, 
with the genius of American initiative, to 
compete openly for these markets. 

It is interesting to note that these two 
scholars suggest the cost of American 
products in competition overseas has not 
increased as rapidly as the cost of similar 
products being manufactured overseas, 
and that if our own business people will 
go to work they will discover a more 
extensive market to be had in open com- 
petition than they have been willing to 
acknowledge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the newspaper article 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INFERIORITY COMPLEX IN ExporTs—U.S. FIRMS 
ForceT OWN STRENGTH, AUTHORS INSIST 
(By Franck C. Porter) 

American businessmen faced with growing 
competition from overseas, could much bet- 
ter throw their weight toward the reduction 
of foreign tariffs than toward increasing pro- 
tection at home. 

This is one of the major conclusions of 
“Planning for Profits in World Business,” a 
discussion of international trade by Raphael 
Hodgson and Michael Michaelis in the Har- 
vard Business Review. 

They take note of our growing balance of 
payments deficit, of increasing imports, of 
the growing technical and marketing profi- 
ciency of foreign producers, and of lower 
labor costs overseas. But at the same time, 
they strongly advise that American business 
has much to gain from even freer trade and 
much to lose from increased protectionism. 

For one thing, Hodgson and Michaelis sug- 
gest, American business has fallen victim 
to an inferiority complex in overseas trade. 
“The international competitive strength of 
American industry has of late been severely 
misjudged,” they write. “The topic regu- 
larly calls up some of the most emotional and 
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irrational thinking that goes on in man- 
agement. Many executives have forgotten 
the competitive strength of their firms and 
have remained unaware of foreign profit op- 
portunities. They forgot that their own 
companies are still the most formidably 
competitive in the world.” 

The authors also feel that American com- 
panies haven’t made sufficient effort to in- 
crease overseas sales. “The export activities 
of many U.S. firms still consist merely of 
order taking from a loosely run network of 
worldwide distributors. Products are not 
even modified for foreign markets, and the 
needs of even the more important foreign 
markets are not reflected at all in product 
development and _e design. Promotional 
money is not spent; no real fight is made 
for the few distribution channels of any 
quality. Market understanding is zero and 
follow-up is spasmodic. 

“The lack of commitment would mean ex- 
tinction in the home market; yet those con- 
cerned with the deterioration of the USS. 
export share have been excessively preoc- 
cupied with price. ‘We’re pricing ourselves 
out of world markets,’ has been their slogan.” 

Hodgson and Michaelis offer figures in sup- 
port of their contention that the “general 
cost level of American products has not in- 
creased faster than foreign costs,” and they 
say this should dispel the cries that we're 
pricing ourselves out of business. While 
labor costs per unit were increasing 3 per- 
cent in the United States from 1953 through 
1958, for example, they were going up 26 
percent in the United Kingdom, and 7 per- 
cent in West Germany and France. (They 
declined 7 and 3 percent respectively in 
Italy and Japan, however.) 

The article contends that although the 
type and number of imports into the United 
States will tend to increase in coming years, 
the rise in domestic volumes of these foreign 
products will be accompanied by a rise in 
foreign wages. And this in turn will tend 
to decrease foreign producers’ ability to 
underprice American firms. 





CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and other Senators I in- 
troduce seven bills designed to help 
bring us closer to the goal of equal treat- 
ment and opportunity for all Americans 
regardless of race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. HuMPHREY, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as indicated: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. Burpickx, Mr. DovuG.Las, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Javits, Mr. LONG 
of Hawaii, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. 
McCartHy, Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEvu- 
BERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. YouncG of 
Ohio, and Mr. KuUCHEL): 

S. 1253. A bill providing relief against cer- 
tain forms of discrimination in interstate 
transportation and facilities furnished or 
connected therewith; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. CANNON, Mr. Douc- 
LAs, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. Morse, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
Younc of Ohio, and Mr. KucHEL): 

S.1254. A bill to extend to uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces the same pro- 
tection against bodily attack as is now 
granted to personnel of the Coast Guard; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Doucias, Mr. Gruen- 
ING, Mr. Javits, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, 
Mr. Lonc of Missouri, Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY, Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEUBERGER, 
Mr, Pastore, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and 
Mr. KUCHEL): 

S. 1255. A bill to amend and supplement 
existing civil rights statutes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. Burpick, Mr. Dovuctas, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Javits, Mr. Lone 
of Hawaii, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. 
McCartTHy, Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEv- 
BERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. YOUNG of 
Ohio, and Mr. KucHEL) : 

S. 1256. A bill to declare certain rights 
of all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and for the protection 
of such persons from lynching, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1257. A bill to indefinitely extend the 
Civil Rights Commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Doucuias, Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, Mr. Javits, Mr. Lonc of Hawaii, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. McCartnHy, 
Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
PasTORE, and Mr. Youne of Ohio): 

S. 1258. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. Burpick, Mr. DovuG.as, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Javits, Mr. LonG 
of Hawaii, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. 
McCartHy, Mr. Morse, Mrs. NEv- 
BERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Younc of 
Ohio, and Mr. KucHEL): 

S. 1259. A bill outlawing the poll tax as 
a condition for voting in any primary or 
other election for national officers; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer these measures in the belief that 
the single most glaring flaw in the moral 
fiber of our country today is the all-too- 
common pattern of discrimination dis- 
played against certain minorities— 
Negroes in particular. 

In saying this let me make it clear that 
this is not a problem peculiar to only 
certain sections of our country. None 
of us can be smug and self-righteous. 
While discriminatory practices in many 
Southern States have been backed up by 
local segregation laws, in other areas of 
our country Negroes have all too fre- 
quently found the doors of opportunity 
closed in their faces due to “‘gentlemen’s 
agreements.”’ Laws requiring segregated 
schools are to be deplored, but so are 
private real estate agreements which 
exist in practically all of our growing 
suburban areas to exclude Negroes. 

No, Mr. President, this is not a time for 
name calling or for a holier-than-thou 
attitude. It isa time for men and women 
of good will—in all of our 50 States—to 
work toward a common goal of promot- 
ing human equality. And I am con- 
vineed that we will attain this cherished 
goal. 

In urging prompt and determined ac- 
tion in this field, I am not unmindful 
of the very real progress we have been 
making in recent years. The election 
of a Catholic to the White House last 
year illustrates how far we have come 
since the days when Al Smith ran for the 
Presidency. And it was not too far back 
in history that the nomination of Louis 
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Brandeis, a Jew, to serve on the Supreme 
Court created a great stir. Today two 
distinguished members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet are of the Jewish faith; 
their religion was not even a factor in 
considering the confirmation of their 
nominations by the Senate. Thanks to 
the unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1954 in the school cases, deseg- 
regation of public schools is taking place. 
There is still heavy resistance in certain 
areas to complying with the Supreme 
Court’s decision, but it is quite clear 
that segregated schools are on the way 
out. 

The walls of discrimination are crum- 
bling. There is a growing awareness 
that discrimination simply does not 
make sense, and is contrary to our basic 
sense of justice and respect for basic 
human rights. 

The Executive order issued by Presi- 
dent Kennedy this past Monday estab- 
lishing a Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity was a significant step 
in breaking down the employment bar- 
riers which Negroes face. I commend 
the President for taking this action to 
assure that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion in Federal employment or by Gov- 
ernment contractors. This Executive 
order contains more than nice sounding 
words—it gives the Committee enforce- 
ment powers to stamp out discrimina- 
tory hiring practices. 

The President’s action, I may say, 
comes as no surprise to me. It is typi- 
cal of the bold and decisive leadership 
which President Kennedy is providing. 
It is in keeping with his campaign prom- 
ise to use the powers of the Presidency 
to see to it that the Government is not 
a party to discriminatory practices. 
This Executive order is an example of 
the type of action on civil rights which 
can be taken by the executive branch. 
I am confident that the President will 
continue to use his authority and influ- 
ence to protect the rights of every Amer- 
ican. 

This is a time, Mr. President, for de- 
termined, constant efforts by every 
branch of Government and by every 
community in America to move the Na- 
tion ahead in the field of human rights. 

The President, the courts, private or- 
ganizations, and groups of citizens are 
working ceaselessly to stamp out dis- 
crimination which blocks the progress 
of millions of citizens and blotches our 
reputation throughout the world. 

Congress should keep pace with this 
effort to secure and to protect the rights 
of every American. We cannot be sat- 
isfied with legislative action every third 
year. We need action and progress this 
year and every year. 

And so it is with a sense of urgency 
that I offer these bills today. Our fel- 
low citizens who, due to their color, 
have been treated as_ second-class 
Americans are demanding their equal 
rights. Let us in the Congress join in 
this cause for racial justice. 

A brief explanation of each of the 
measures which I send to the desk is 
as follows: 

First. A bill to provide relief against 
certain forms of discrimination in in- 
terstate transportation, designed to im- 
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plement Supreme Court rulings that 
segregation in interstate transportation 
is a denial of constitutional rights. 

Second. A bill to extend to members 
of the Armed Forces the same protec- 
tion against bodily attack as is now 
granted to personnel of the Coast Guard. 
That is really a technical bill. 

Third. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

Fourth. A bill outlawing the poll tax 
as a condition of voting in any primary 
or other election for national officers. 

Mr. President, I joined with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLianp] and 
other Senators in offering a constitu- 
tional amendment to attain this par- 
ticular objective. 

Fifth. A bill to strengthen certain 
criminal civil rights statutes and provid- 
ing additional civil remedies to persons 
deprived of their civil rights. 

Sixth. A bill to make lynching a Fed- 
eral offense. 

Seventh. A bill to indefinitely extend 
the Civil Rights Commission which is 
due to expire on November 8, 1961. 

Mr. President, I believe the Civil 
Rights Commission has done good work 
and has acted as an objective observer 
and analyst of the progress of civil 
rights and, indeed, of the violations of 
civil rights in the Nation. It would be 
well for the Congress to establish a spe- 
cial joint committee on civil rights, so 
that the reports of the Civil Rights 
Commission may be studied in depth and 
in detail by a special committee in the 
Congress which could emphasize these 
matters. 

I must say, Mr. President, if we can 
have a committee in the Congress on 
un-American activities, we surely 
ought to be able to have a committee in 
the Congress on the protection of civil 
rights. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, I hasten to add, could look into 
the areas of discrimination on civil 
rights and find some very un-American 
activities. It might be a very fertile 
field for investigation for whatever 
committee might wish to investigate. 
In the Senate, of course, we have the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
which has done a very good job. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorials from today’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald and New 
York Times commenting favorably on 
the President’s executive order setting 
up the new Committee on Equal Employ. 
ment Opportunity be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 8, 1961] 
OPPORTUNITY BY ORDER 

True to his campaign promise to move by 
Executive order against racial discrimination 
in public business, President Kennedy has 
combined two existing committees into a 
new Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity. The order is far reaching. With 
Vice President JoHNSON as chairman and 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg as vice chair- 
man, the committee will be empowered to 
obtain affirmative pledges from contractors 
to employ applicants without discrimina- 
tion, to require compliance reports, to hold 
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hearings and to publish the names of con- 
tractor or union violators, and to terminate 
existing contracts and forbid new contracts 
in the event of uncorrected discriminatory 
practices. 

Whether the new committee will be more 
effective than its predecessors, which in the 
Eisenhower administration did a useful if 
somewhat timid job of breaking the ice in 
some areas, will depend in part upon the 
amount of determination supplied. The 
powers available to the new group are aug- 
mented in some respects but are basically 
similar to those previously authorized but 
infrequently invoked. The problems, par- 
ticularly those with recalcitrant labor 
unions, remain very much the same (and 
here the services of Mr. Goldberg ought to 
be especially important). 

Fortunately, there are many evidences that 
despite occasional anomalies such as the 
Meriwether nomination the Kennedy admin- 
istration is indeed determined to advance 
equality of opportunity and civil rights gen- 
erally through a combination of Executive 
leadership, conciliation, court action, and 
possible legislation. There are many chal- 
lenges here in Washington as well as around 
the country. It is a significant fact that 
there are relatively few Negroes in the higher 
echelons of Government. Qualification and 
ability always ought to be the criteria, but 
the pattern suggests that other considera- 
tions may have been applied. 

It is not to be supposed that even a vigor- 
ous and sustained effort can easly succeed 
in banishing racial discrimination in the 
areas covered by Government contracts, 
much less in the far larger area of non- 
governmental private business. Neverthe- 
less, example is persuasive; moreover, the 
climate is changing rapidly, thanks in part to 
the wise adjustments that have been made 
in consequence of the sit-in movement. If 
the administration now will complement its 
legal action to insure respect for voting 
rights with a showing that it means busi- 
ness in its own hiring practices and in Gov- 
ernment contracts, the day when equality 
of opportunity becomes a reality may be 
notably advanced. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 8, 1961] 
“MOvING AHEAD” AGAINST BIAS 


We applaud President Kennedy’s forthright 
attack on discrimination in Federal employ- 
ment through his Executive order setting up 
the new Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 

For some years it has been the official policy 
of the Government not to discriminate 
against its own employees because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. And the 
same policy has been required of companies 
in Government contract operations. But en- 
forcement by the two previous committees 
in this field was much too sketchy—espe- 
cially in the case of private contractors— 
largely through the lack of clearly defined 
powers and also personnel. 

President Kennedy's order meets both these 
shortcomings with an imaginative and hard- 
hitting program—hard hitting in its possi- 
bilities, but tempered by education and per- 
suasion. The antidiscrimination clauses in 
Government contracts and subcontracts will 
be wider and sharper than before. They will 
also be at least partly self-enforcing through 
the regular required reports to the commit- 
tee as to compliance by the contractors and 
also subcontractors. And now the commit- 
tee, by itself or through the Labor Depart- 
ment as its investigational arm, will be able 
to check these and probe for violations. 
That Labor Secretary Goldberg is Executive 
Vice Chairman of the Committee promises 
forceful action in this and other areas. 

While the new Committee has no direct 
control over the affairs of labor unions, it 
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may be able to help reduce what discrimina- 
tion in them still exists, in spite of the firm 
policy against it of the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliates. The requirement of statements 
from unions involved in Government con- 
tracts that their membership policies are 
free from bias, with publicity in case of re- 
fusal, might at least bring the power of 
exposure to bear against discrimination. 

We have no illusions that the new Com- 
mittee can wipe out discrimination in Fed- 
eral employment with more than deliberate 
speed, but it can do far more than has been 
done before, and faster. The Committee de- 
serves unqualified public support, and aiso 
more permanence than has now been given 
it by an Executive order. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand one of the cosponsors of 
these bills, the distinguished Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Lone], wishes to join 
in this discussion, and I now yield to 
the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I wish to add my thoughts to those so 
ably expressed by my friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota. To me, the program envisioned 
by the bills here introduced is more 
than the sum of its parts. Each bill is 
designed—and, I believe well designed— 
to correct or ameliorate some specific 
evil or injustice that is now prevalent, 
or is possible under our laws. 

The sponsors of these bills, among 
whom I am proud to be numbered, seek 
to deter discrimination in transporta- 
tion, employment, and voting; to 
strengthen the guarantees of personal 
safety afforded to members of our 
Armed Forces and those in custody; and 
to implement further the existing con- 
stitutional safeguards by extending the 
life of the present Civil Rights Com- 
mission. These are all worthy ends in 
themselves and well worth the consid- 
eration of this body. 

But I feel that this program would 
do more. Its enactment would be a 
milestone in the slow progress of hu- 
manity toward humanitarianism—a 
way station on the long road toward 
the realization of the American dream. 

For in reality this program goes far 
beyond deterring injustices. This is a 
program that will put the full legal and 
moral authority of the United States 
of America behind the concept of hu- 
man dignity. Given this authoritative 
support, is it not reasonable to fore- 
cast that our communities and citizens 
will be more ready to uphold and vig- 
orously to support this noble concept 
to which the great majority already 
subscribe? 

My own State of Hawaii has long been 
noted for its interracial harmony. But 
this harmony is not merely the absence 
of specified discriminations or injustices. 
It is the acceptance of humanity in the 
large as being human—the adoption of 
the idea that no man is less nor more 
because of his race or religion. There 
is only one basis on which any human 
being can be judged, and that is per- 
sonal worth. 

In my view, Mr. President, recogni- 
tion of human dignity in all persons is 
ene of the loftiest goals to which we 
can aspire. Our laws, our institutions, 
our faith, and our own humanity cry 
out that dignity is that which makes 
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aman. For without this essential in- 
gredient, a man is less than a man. 
And who can face the consequences of 
reducing God’s own creation to some- 
thing less than the Creator intended? 

The legislation introduced today 
would make dignity and full humanity 
for all, the stated, official, and legal goal 
of the United States. We dare not do 
less. 





FEED GRAINS PROGRAM FOR 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 993) to provide a special 
program for feed grains for 1961. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to address myself to the 
pending measure. 

Within a few hours after the message 
came from the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, S. 993 was intro- 
duced in the Senate. Soon thereafter 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry met with the view of speeding up 
consideration of the bill. I am glad to 
say that the committee met and held 
hearings, and within hours the bill that 
is now before the Senate was reported 
for action. 

The reason why we proceeded at such 
a rapid pace was the necessity for early 
passage of the bill. As all of us know, 
planting of corn and other feed grains 
has begun in quite a few areas of our 
country already. If the program is to be 
effective, in order to accomplish what 
the President and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture desire, we must act upon the 
necessary legislation quickly. 

I hope that the House will complete 
its deliberations on the bill today. I 
was informed a few moments ago that 
the House has started to consider 
amendments, and the probabilities are 
that final action on the bill will not take 
effect until probably 5, 5:30, or perhaps 
6 o'clock tonight. Some Senators are 
desirous of deferring action until to- 
morrow, and have suggested that we 
merely consider the bill, make opening 
statements, and present reasons for the 
passage of the bill. Then it can go 
over until tomorrow, when in all proba- 
bility the House will have acted on its 
bill. After a brief debate tomorrow, I 
hope we shall be able to call up the 
House bill when enacted and substitute 
the language of the Senate bill for the 
House bill, so that the measure can go 
to conference as soon as possible. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think it should be understood that the 
remainder of the afternoon can be held 
open for discussion, as the chairman of 
the committee has indicated. But for 
the benefit of Senators who were con- 
cerned about whether there will be a 
vote tonight. I should like to say that 
the vote will take place tomorrow, in 
light of the report we have received as 
to the action in the other body. The 
Senator has indicated that this would 
be the procedure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Earlier today I was 
informed that the House may complete 
its deliberations and send the bill over 
to us by 4 o’clock. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, in light 
of that report, it was my view that we 
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should consider our bill and act upon 
it today. But since it is apparent from 
the most recent reports given to me that 
the House will be a little late in com- 
pleting its deliberations, it might be best 
for consideration of the bill to go over 
until tomorrow as soon as the presenta- 
tion of the bill is made, and such other 
speeches as Senators desire to make are 
made. My hope is that Senators who 
desire to speak will do so, and that those 
who desire to ask questions will do so, so 
that we shall not be engaged in a long 
debate tomorrow. I should like to have 
quick action on the bill so that it can 
go into conference. I hope the Senate 
and House conferees will be able to get 
together and send a bill to the President 
not later than Friday, but, in any event 
as quickly as possible. 

We have before us today a very sim- 
ple bill. 

It is a 1-year emergency program for 
corn and the other feed grains. 

The purpose of the bill is to: 

First. Raise farm income. 

Second. Reduce stocks of feed grains. 

Third. Reduce the cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is imperative that immediate action 
be taken in the case of these commodi- 
ties. 

The President of the United States 
said in his message to the Congress that, 
and I quote: 

I urgently recommend to the Congress the 


enactment of this emergency program so 
that it can cover the 1961 crop. 


The existing program has failed. It has 
resulted in the accumulation of a burden- 
some and dangerous surplus, mainly of com- 
modities for which there is no adequate out- 
let even under our expanded programs of 
providing food for those in need. 

By this fall, the Nation will be confronted 
once again with a shortage of space in 
which to store grain. The shortage may 
amount to the off-farm space required for 
as much as 200 to 250 million bushels if 
we fail to take any preventive action now. 


I may say in passing that I believe the 
President was estimating on the low side. 
It strikes me that if corn production, and 
in fact all grains follow the pattern of 
last year, we may need much more stor- 
age than what the President indicates. 

Mr. President, as of January 31, 1961, 
the Government had $4,246 million in- 
vested in 2,973 million bushels of feed 
grains. 

Of course that includes corn, sorghum, 
and other feed grains, such as barley and 
oats. 

The present open-end feed grain pro- 
gram designed by Mr. Benson to permit 
farmers unlimited production and still 
provide price supports has been the prin- 
cipal reason for the high CCC stocks. 
From 1955 to 1960 CCC stocks of feed 
grains increased by 169 percent, and in- 
vestment increased by 156 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a table showing CCC investment in feed 
grains. 

I invite Senators to study the table. 
It is indicative of the conditions in which 
the feed grain producers find themselves. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp. 


See 
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TaBLE 1.—CCC investment in feed grains, 
Jan. 31, 1955-60, compared 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
costs for storage, handling, and trans- 
portation of Government-owned feed 
grain in fiscal 1960 amounted to $289 
million. This accounted for 48 percent 
of the total storage, handling, and 
transportation of all Government-owned 
commodities. 

Of course, the feed grain program is 
aggravated by the substantial increases 
in yield per acre that have occurred in 
recent years. 

For example, the yield per acre for 
corn has increased 30.5 percent since 
1955, while that for sorghum grains has 
increased by 118.5 percent. 

These tremendous increases in yield 


_ per acre, coupled with slight acreage in- 
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creases for the above two crops, have 
caused the total supply of feed grains to 
reach an all-time high. 

The total supply of corn as of October 
1, 1960, amounted to an unprecedented 
6,143 million bushels. This was an in- 
crease of 43.9 percent over 1955. 

The total supply of grain sorghum 
increased 283.6 percent from 1955. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a table showing individual feed grains 
acreage, yield, and so forth. This table 
shows the vast increases that I have just 
pointed out in the production of corn 
and other feed grains. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


























TABLE 2.—Individual feed grains: Percent change in acreage, yield per acre, production, carryover, and lotal supply, 1955-60 
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Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, rec- 
ord supplies of feed grains are available. 
Production of all feed grains combined 
increased 28.7 percent since 1955 due to 
an increase in yield per acre of 35.5 
percent. 

The increase in total production of all 
feed grains resulted notwithstanding a 
decrease in the total acreage of 5.1 per- 
cent caused by the decrease in the acre- 
age devoted to oats. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a table showing all feed grains com- 
bined. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

TABLE 3.—All feed grains: Percent change in 
acreage, yield per acre, and production, 

1955-60 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
my humble judgment the production 
possibilities in feed grains demand 
emergency action. 

While it is true that the total use of 
feed grains is increasing substantially, 
the fact remains that feed grain produc- 
tion has far outstripped the use of these 
grains. 

For example, total disappearance of 
corn increased by 33.6 percent from 1955 
to 1960, but—and this is most impor- 
tant—tthe increase in the total supply of 
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corn amounted to 43.9 percent. Use of 
sorghum grain also increased substan- 
tially. As a matter of fact, it out- 
stripped corn with an increase of 120.3 
percent. But at the same time the total 
supply of sorghum increased 286.0 per- 
cent. 

All together use of the four major 
feed grains increased by only 25 per- 
cent while the total supply increased by 
42.6 percent, almost twice as much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a table showing feed grains supply and 
disappearance. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

TaBLE 4.—Feed grains: Comparison of total 
supply and eee 1955-60 


| ‘Total | 
| Total |Pereent} dis- |Percent 
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= ' ' | ——— 

Million! | Million! 

Corn: bushels! bushels, 
1955..............| 4, 266 | 3,100 |-----.-- 
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1960. ..-- . 120 iheset | 520 | +120.3 

Oats: | | 
1955... ‘ wah By GDP beck dead iS er 
1960. __ _..-| 1,485 | —20.6} 1,135 | —22.3 

Barley: | 
1955 —— 560 }_...-- | Bee 02535473. 
SRE wil ose 606 | +82], 441 —.4 

auton Million| 

All grains: fone y | tons | 
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1960____- 44 | | | +42. 6 | 160 | +25.0 
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Mr. ELLENDER. we President, as I 
said before, this is a simple bill. It is 
designed to reduce production. It is de- 
signed to increase farm income. It is 
designed to reduce the cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. President, I may add that the 
bill is self-sufficient in that it contains 
all the necessary procedures which the 
Secretary of Agriculture must follow in 
order to administer it. We do not even 
refer to existing laws. Wherever neces- 
sary, we have included in the pending 
bill a repetition of existing laws, particu- 
larly in reference to the support price 
sears paid for sorghum, barley, rye, and 
oats. 

As all of us know, there is written into 
law a certain formula whereby the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture fixes the support 
price for sorghum and other feed grains 
in relation to corn. I believe that is the 
only repetition of existing law of any 
consequence that we have made in the 
bill. The bill itself prescribes all the 
methods by which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is to proceed in administering the 
law, if enacted. 

The bill is an emergency measure ap- 
plicable only to 1961 crops. As amended 
by the committee amendment, it would 
do three things: 

First, it would increase feed grain price 
support levels; 

Second, it would require the retire- 
ment of feed grain acreage as a condi- 
tion or price support; and 

Third, it would provide payments to 
farmers for such acreage retirement. 

Under existing law the support level 
for corn is fixed at 90 percent of the av- 
erage price received by farmers during 
the preceding 3 calendar years, but 
not less than 65 percent of parity. For 
the 1960 crop under this formula the 
support price is $1.06 a bushel. For 1961 
the Secretary of Agriculture has esti- 
mated that this formula would result in 
a support price of $1.05. Under the bill 
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the support price for corn would be in- 
creased to $1.20 a bushel. 

Support prices for oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums are fixed under ex- 
isting law at fair and reasonable levels 
in relation to corn, and would continue 
to be fixed in the same manner under 
this bill. Thus, by raising the support 
level. for corn, the bill would provide 
similar inereases for the other feed 
grains. According to estimates furnished 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, the sup- 
port price for grain sorghums of $1.52 
a hundredweight for 1960 would be in- 
creased to about $1.88 for 1961. Oats 
would be raised from 50 cents a bushel 
for 1960 to about 62 cents for 1961; and 
barley would go from 77 cents a bushel 
to about 93 cents. 

As a condition of eligibility for price 
support. on any of the feed grains: corn, 
oats, rye, barley, or grain sorghums, the 
committee amendment would require 
producers to divert 30 percent of their 
1959-60 average acreage of corn and 
grain sorghums to soil-conserving uses. 
Similar 30 percent diversions of oats, 
rye, or barley acreage could be required 
by the Secretary at his discretion. 

The reason for this provision is that 
there is much of those three feed grains 
already planted, and the committee felt 
it could not deal specifically with those 
three commodities, as was the case with 
corn and sorghum, which are yet to be 
planted. The main planting will start 
in the South shortly. However, I believe 
it is safe to say that if the bill shall be 
enacted by Monday or Tuesday of next 
week, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
have ample time to deal with the situa- 
tion, particularly in respect to corn and 
sorghum. 

To accomplish the required diversion 
from corn and grain sorghums, pro- 
ducers would have to reduce their corn 
and grain sorghums acreage 30 percent, 
reduce their total acreage of nonconserv- 
ing crops by the same number of acres, 
and devote that number of acres to con- 
serving uses, neither harvesting nor graz- 
ing it. It was the intention of the com- 
mittee that the land retired from feed 
grain production would actually be taken 
out of production. The producer would 
not be permitted to divert it to other 
nonconserving crops, nor could he bring 
new land into the production of such 
crops. 

For. retiring feed grain acreage, as 
provided by the committee amendment, 
producers would receive payments in 
cash and in kind. Cash payment would 
be made for one-half of the acreage re- 
tired at a rate equal to 50 percent of 
the support price multiplied by the aver- 
age 1959-60 yield of the commodity for 
the farm. Payment in kind would be 
made for the other half of the acreage 
retired at a rate equal to 60 percent of 
the support price multiplied by the same 
yield factor. Negotiable’ certificates 
would be issued for the value so deter- 
mined and would be redeemable from 
Commodity Credit Corporation feed 
grain stocks valued at market prices at 
the time and place of redemption. .Hold- 
ers of payment-in-kind certificates would 
have to offer them for redemption with- 
in 60 days after their issuance, or bear 
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the additional carrying charges accruing 
after that period. 

The method employed or suggested by 
the committee is very simple. A value 
is placed on the certificate, the value 
being determined by the support price 
multiplied by average yield, as I have 
just indicated. The holder of the cer- 
tificate can either sell the certificate or 
go to the Community Credit Corpora- 
tion and buy, for the value of the cer- 
tificate, any of the feed grains which 
Commodity Credit Corporation has in 
its possession. Although the value of 
the certificate is based on the basic 
county support rate, still the holder of 
the certificate can go to CCC and buy 
that amount of sorghum grain or any 
other grain. He can buy No. 3 corn, if 
he wishes, or he can buy No. 1 corn, all 
at market price. He can use, if he de- 
sires, the facilities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to dispose of the cer- 
tificate, if he does not desire to take 
payment in kind. Such disposition, of 
course, would be made at prevailing 
market prices. 

Now I shall make a comparison of the 
committee amendment with the bill as 
introduced. 

The committee amendment is de- 
signed to carry out the President’s pro- 
posal, but is more detailed than the bill 
as introduced. The bill, as introduced, 
provided the Secretary of Agriculture 
with general authority for a feed grain 
acreage retirement program. In other 
words, the Secretary was left with much 
discretionary power. The Secretary 
stated that his intention was to require a 
20-percent diversion of feed grain acre- 
age as a condition of price support and 
to provide for the voluntary diversion of 
up to an additional 20 percent. The 
committee amendment requires a 30- 
percent diversion as a condition of price 
support, and makes no provision for 
further diversion. 

The bill, as introduced, provided for 
payments at rates fixed by the Secretary, 
who stated that it was his intention to 
make cash payments at 60 percent of the 
support price for the first 20-percent 
diversion, and payments in kind at 6624 
percent of normal yield for the addi- 
tional diversion. The committee 
amendment provides payments in cash 
at a 50-percent rate for half the required 
reduction and payments-in-kind at a 
60-percent rate for the other half. 

The bill, as introduced, contained two 
provisions permitting the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell feed grains at 
less than the support level. The first 
one related to payments in kind. Under 
the bill, as introduced, payments in kind 
would have been made through the is- 
suance of certificates redeemable in cash 
or in kind, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation would have been required 
to sell a sufficient quantity of feed grains 
at the market price to cover the cost 
of cash redemptions. The other resale 
provision was contained in section 3 of 
the bill. Section 3 of the bill, as intro- 
duced, authorized the Corporation to 
sell any feed grain at market price dur- 
ing the 1961-62 marketing year. The 
Secretary, when he appeared before the 
committee, suggested an amendment to 
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section 3 which would have prevented 
the Corporation from selling feed grains 
under section 3 at less than about $1.05 
for corn, and comparable levels for the 
other feed grains. Sale at market price 
to cover cash redemptions of payment- 
in-kind certificates would, however, still 
have been required. 

Neither of these resale provisions is 
contained in the committee amendment. 
Under the committee amendment, pay- 
ment-in-kind certificates can be re- 
deemed only in kind. Early redemption 
would be encouraged, since, after 60 
days, deductions for carrying charges 
would be made. The value of such cer- 
tificates would be known, and their effect 
on the market could be evaluated. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation mini- 
mum resale price would be fixed under 
existing law, section 407 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, at 105 percent of the 
current support price, plus reasonable 
carrying charges. The trade would, 
therefore, be encouraged to carry nor- 
mal inventories, without danger of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sales at below 
support levels driving down market 
prices. 

Mr. President, as I stated earlier, it 
is my hope that we shall debate this 
bill as long as necessary today, so that 
if and when the House passes its own 
version of the so-called feed grain bill, 
the Senate will then be ready, upon 
receipt of the House bill, to substitute 
the language contained in the Senate 
bill for the provisions of the House bill. 
I express the hope that that will be 
done not later than tomorrow. I ex- 
press the further hope that the Senate 
will then have a conference with the 
House, and that the bill will be on the 
President’s desk some time this week, 
and not later than Friday. However, 
I state frankly that I am a little dubious 
about that, because we shall not be able 
to act today on the House bill. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Hart 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I compliment the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana for his very fine presentation 
this afternoon. 

I support the proposed legislation. I 
believe we must make an approach to 
the problem of the surplus which exists 
in this area. 

One feature of the measure approved 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry causes me some concern. 
What provision of the version approved 
by the committee would either induce or 
attract compliance? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course the in- 
creased price, and in addition, payment 
by the Government for the acres not 
planted to corn or other feed grains. 

In that connection I wish to say that 
I am very hopeful that the producers 
of corn and other feed grains will com- 
ply with the measure which we seek to 
pass. To me, that will be an indica- 
tion of whether the corn and other feed 
grain producers desire to have enacted 
any bill at all on this subject. 
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Mr. President, as I have often stated 
before the committee and, I believe, on 
the floor of the Senate, the corn pro- 
ducers have more or less been in a pre- 
ferred class. Very few of the growers 
have shown any interest in a program 
similar to that for cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and wheat. As a result, the corn 
producers had almost carte blanche to 
increase acreage and produce more feed, 
without any penalties. I well remember 
that in 1956, when the soil bank pro- 
gram was being discussed, Mr. Benson 
said he thought it would do the job 
of reducing the corn production. So we 
passed the soil bank bill, and the corn 
acreage was reduced by approximately 
5 million acres. But when the crop 
was gathered, instead of reduced corn 
production, there was an increase of 
200 million bushels. 

The Government spent almost $180 
million to carry on that program for 
corn alone, but there was increased 
production. 

I express the hope, Mr. President, that 
the corn producers will come into the 
program. If they do not, let us end it, 
because they should be willing to com- 
ply with a program by means of which 
there can be effective control of the 
acreage and a consequent reduction in 
production, so the production will be in 
keeping with what we need. This will be 
an indication to me, as chairman of the 
committee, as to whether the corn pro- 
ducers do want a program. I hope there 
is at least 70 to 80 percent compliance. 
If there is that much compliance with 
the program provided by this bill, it will 
curtail production this year, as compared 
to that of last year, between 500 to 750 
million bushels of feed grains. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. BURDICK. Is it not a fact that 
the market price is somewhat influenced 
by the support prices? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes—necessar- 
ily. 

Mr. BURDICK. Since this program 
is voluntary for the farmer, he will ana- 
lyze it, and will decide what is best for 
himself. Suppose he decides not to go 
into the program, but increase his acres, 
believing the market price will be at- 
tractive to him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course there is 
that chance. But I express the hope 
that the producers of corn will not take 
that position, because, in that event— 
depending on what happens to corn and 
other feed grains this year—our entire 
program will be in jeopardy. In other 
words, as I have stated, we have an im- 
mense carryover of corn. The corn pro- 
ducers should recognize that, and should 
be willing to put their houses in order by 
following the provisions of the bill which 
we hope to enact, and it strikes me that 
they should follow through with it, after 
we have made the program so attractive 
for them. We propose to increase the 
price to $1.20 a bushel, and if they take 
a cut of 30 percent in their acres, they 
will be paid for half the reduction in 
cash and for the other half in kind, to 
the extent I have indicated. 
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I think the proposal we are making to 
the feed grain producers is a very attrac- 
tive one, and I hope they accept it and 
comply with it, so as to assist this ad- 
ministration to reduce the carryover of 
feed grain. 

But if this bill does not pass, or if 
there is no compliance—as some may 
anticipate—we shall have to build more 
and more storage facilities, and that will 
require that additional sums be spent by 
the Government. The corngrowers and 
the other feed grain growers should 
realize this, and should come to the as- 
sistance of their Government, in order to 
prevent further accumulation of the 
large supplies of corn and other feed 
grains, 

Mr. BURDICK. I certainly hope 
there will be compliance. That is my 
only misgiving. 

But I shall be happy to support the 
bill; and again I compliment the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, it is 
my judgment that we have made the 
program attractive enough, and that the 
producers should comply. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, with whom it had been my 
pleasure to work a number of years be- 
fore I elected to leave the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, that I com- 
mend him for the approach and the 
sincerity of the methods in which he is 
trying to work this problem out with the 
other members of the committee. 

As the Senator knows, I represent a 
State that is seriously interested in what 
happens to the wheat program and the 
sorghum grains program, not so much 
the corn program. 

To many persons in my area, it was 
felt that the program placed consider- 
able emphasis on the corn-producing 
areas, to the detriment of the sorghum 
grains producing areas. I notice in this 
bill there is no relationship established 
between feed grain, or the value of sor- 
ghum grains, and corn. 

Am I to understand, from what the 
distinguished chairman has said, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture will make 
that determination, and that he is per- 
mitted to do that on the basis of the 
analysis which the Department of Agri- 
culture has heretofore pointed out on 
a number of occasions? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The formula that is 
now in the law with respect to support 
levels for the feed grains other than corn 
is repeated in the present proposal. 

In my opening statement I indicated 
the approximate amounts of price sup- 
ports that would be made available for 
sorghums, as well as oats and barley, 
based on a price of $1.20 a bushel for 
corn. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I was out of the 
Chamber for just a few moments and 
missed the Senator’s discussion on that 
point. 

I think the bill under discussion is a 
great improvement over the bill which 
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has come to us, and which I consider to 
be the administration’s measure. I 
think it is a far better and a fairer bill. 

I think the section in the bill which 
permitted the Secretary to sell on the 
open market below the support price, or 
$1.05, would have done violence in a 
great many sections of the Nation, es- 
pecially in those areas where the grain 
merchants had stocks of grain for sale 
on the open market. I think the pro- 
posal now before the Senate has 
strengthened the measure materially. 

Finally, I wish to say to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee that, while this is 
a 1-year period, and it is a trial period, 
I know something has to be done to elim- 
inate the piling up of tremendous 
amounts of sorghum grains. In my 
State of Kansas and in other Midwestern 
areas the storage has pyramided great- 
ly. I do not condemn the farmers who 
are doing it, because they have to get a 
return from their acreages based on the 
investments they have, and it is only 
natural for them to do so. I think we 
ean try this approach for 1 year. 

I do not know what will finally come 
before us as a wheat program, but we 
will cross that bridge when we come to 
it. I believe this measure will give us 
a trial period. I share the views of the 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee when he 
says he hopes there will be compliance 
without positive police methods being 
used. Then we shall know what the 
sentiments and desires are. There is too 
short a period of time to have a refer- 
endum or some of the other methods we 
normally use. 

Unless the bill is drastically changed 
by amendments, I intend to support it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In reply to the 
Senator from Kansas, on the question 
of the price of sorghums, according to 
the estimate furnished us by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the price of sor- 
ghums per hundredweight in 1960 was 
$1.52, anc under the bill it would be 
increased to $1.88. Barley and oats 
would be increased, also. 

I am sure the bill as reported from the 
committee does not meet, on all fours, 
the views of all the members of the com- 
mittee; but I honestly and sincerely be- 
lieve it is the best we could obtain in 
the short time we had to consider it. 

What I would have liked would have 
been a long-range bill affecting corn 
and other feed grains and wheat. 

The Senator well remembers we passed 
in the Senate a couple of bills affecting 
wheat, but, unfortunately, on one oc- 
casion the House could not see eye to 
eye with us, and on the other occasion 
the President vetoed the bill. 

I think it is ineumbent upon us to 
enact legislation affecting wheat and 
corn on a long-term basis, because, if 
we do not, and if we continue with these 
vast accumulations, the whole farm pro- 
gram may be in jeopardy. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If the Senator 
will yield further, I may say, finally, 
that I am looking forward to a long- 
range program that encompasses wheat 
in relation to sorghum grains and feed 
grains, because I recognize we are look- 
ing at this proposal as an emergency 
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proposition and that time is running 
out for the seeding of crops this year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me add that I 
was told bills relating to wheat, corn, 
and other feed grains on a long-range 
basis are now being prepared and will 
be sent to us. As chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee, I entertain the hope 
of starting hearings on those bills as 
soon as we receive them, because, I re- 
peat, I think it is urgent for us to enact 
legislation relating to those commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman. 





NOMINATION OF LEE LOEVINGER 
TO BE AN ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


As in executive session, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] 
wants to be heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to ask the 
indulgence of my colleagues for a mo- 
ment. There is a nomination at the desk 
that I am going to ask the Senate to 
consider as in executive session. I ask 
the clerk to state the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Lee Loevinger to be an Assist- 
ant Attorney General. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have known Mr. Loevinger for 20 or more 
years, and I knew his family, his father 
and mother, before him. 

Mr. Loevinger’s father was one of our 
most distinguished jurists. 

Mr. Lee Loevinger is a former member 
of the Minnesota Supreme Court, an 
outstanding lawyer, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota Law School, 
with honors, and one of the outstanding 
scholars in the field of antitrust law. 

I believe that this is a most fortunate 
nomination and appointment. Mr. Loe- 
vinger will strengthen the Department 
of Justice, particularly in that vital area 
of protecting the free enterprise econ- 
omy by a sincere and conscientious policy 
of enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

I am happy that his name is before us, 
and I am sure his nomination will be 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask that the 
President be notified immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be so 
notified. 





FEED GRAINS PROGRAM FOR 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 993) to provide a special 
program for feed grains for 1961. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to S. 993 and 
ask to have it printed. This is an 
amendment to absorb part of the shock 
of the extra cost to the milk producers 
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of this country in the event that the bill 
which is now under consideration should 


pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie at the desk. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I rise in support of the pend- 
ing feed grain bill. It is only a tempo- 
rary measure, of 1 year duration. It 
is far from perfect, but I believe it is a 
step in the right direction. 

The failure to pass proposed wheat 
legislation in the past 4 or 5 years has 
resulted in an unnecessary piling up of 
wheat surpluses. By only a little com- 
promise we could have enacted wheat 
legislation which would have retired at 
least 20 percent of the wheat acreage 
for each of the past 3 years. As a result 
of our failure to act, the wheat carryover 
has increased from 1,033 million bushels 
in 1956 to an estimated 1,485. million 
bushels by July 1 next. 

During this same period of time there 
has been an even sharper increase in the 
carryover of feed grains. The carryover 
of corn has increased from 1,166 million 
bushels in 1956 to an estimated 2 billion 
bushels by July 1 next. Grain sorghums 
have increased from an 81 million bushel 
carryover in 1956 to an estimated 700 
million bushel carryover by July 1 next. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
now holds 2.7 billion bushels of feed 
grains, most of this being corn and grain 
sorghums. The total carryover of feed 
grains by July 1 next, is estimated at 
over 3 billion bushels. 

If we do nothing at all it will mean 
that the Federal Government probably 
will have to find storage for some 200 
or 300 million more bushels of feed 
grains this fall, and perhaps will have 
to acquire as much. as 400 to 600 million 
additional bushels of supplies of feed 
grains. 

Mr. President, most cattlemen and 
hogmen will agree that a great abun- 
dance of clean feed grains, sooner or 
later, will break meat prices. There is 
an old axiom which most farmers be- 
lieve; that cheap feed prices mean cheap 
meat prices. Few will quarrel with that 
conclusion. 

Mr. President, the main provisions of 
the bill have been described very ably 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. 
The bill would require that a farmer 
would have to reduce his acreage of feed 
grains by as much as 30 percent if he 
wished to be eligible for the higher price 
support. He could keep on producing, 
as he is free to do now, all he wishes to 
produce, and market it free of penalty 
if he did not desire the price supports. 

The price support for corn would be 
increased from $1.06 to $1.20 a bushel. 
There would be a comparable increase 
in the price supports for other feed 
grains, for oats, and barley, and 
sorghums. 

There would be a fair payment in 
kind to the farmer for taking his land 
out of production. 

Mr. President, the major provisions of 
the bill are in line with Republican 
policy. I wish to read a few sentences 
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from the platform adopted by the Na- 
tional Republican Convention last year. 

Acceleration of production adjustments, 
including a large-scale, land conservation 
reserve program on a voluntary and equi- 
table rental basis. 

Payment in kind, out of existing sur- 
pluses, as part of our land retirement 
program. 


Mr. President, these and other provi- 
sions are pretty much in line with what 
the Republicans advocated during the 
last campaign. I think on the whole 
the bill represents a pretty good compro- 
mise between conflicting viewpoints of 
the various farm organizations and the 
two major political parties. 

Mr. President, I may offer some minor 
amendments later. I hope they will be 
accepted, but if they are not I shall 
still support the bill because I believe it 
is a step in the right direction. We must 
do something to curtail the tremendous 
buildup of the feed-grain surpluses, as 
well as surpluses of other grains. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have the greatest of regard and admira- 
tion for the chairman of the committee, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana {[Mr. ELLENDER]. He worked 
very diligently on the bill, as he does on 
all bills. 

It was very important that we have 
rapid action from the committee in re- 
spect to this bill. I do not know how 
the committee could have acted faster. 
We are all set to act, before the House 
bill has come over. The bill has been 
delayed. I understand the Senate is set 
to act as soon as the House bill comes to 
the Senate. By tomorrow we shall be 
in a position to vote on the bill. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana 
deserves credit for having moved the bill 
along as fast as he has. However, I 
have the same kind of hesitation about 
this bill, or at least parts of the bill, as 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BurpickK] expressed 
a little earlier. 

The fact is, as very well set forth in 
a report from the Department of Agri- 
culture which the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHREY] put into the 
Recorp, that under the provisions of 
H.R. 4510, the House bill, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation would be author- 
ized to sell corn and grain sorghums at 
any price no lower than 83 percent of 
the current support price, during the 
1961 marketing year for these grains. 
S. 993 would provide CCC with no such 
authority, since this measure is silent on 
sales provisions; consequently, CCC 
would be required to rely upon the au- 
thority now in the law. Present au- 
thority would limit CCC sales to prices 
which would not substantially impair 
any price support program. 

The sales provisions in the House bill 
are vital in my judgment to the success 
of the emergency feed grain program. 
It must be remembered that this pro- 
gram is being developed in a climate of 
urgency, in an effort to obtain a better 
balance in feed grain supplies through 
actions which could affect 1961 crop 
production. The program is strictly 
emergency in nature, and would apply 
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only to production from 1961 crops. Be- 
cause planting time is rapidly approach- 
ing for corn and grain sorghums, there 
clearly is not time to develop a manda- 
tory program which could be submitted 
to producers for referendum vote. 

Because there is need for immediate 
action, and because the program is tem- 
porary and of limited duration applying 
only to 1961 crop production, there is 
every need to incorporate those provi- 
sions which would encourage maximum 
participation, since there is no way of 
knowing how much participation we are 
going to get in the program. Of course, 
if we do not get compliance, this pro- 
gram will be worth less. 

In other words the program must be 
so attractive that producers would find 
it difficult to pass up, yet overall costs 
must be reasonable. 

Producers will be alert to recognize 
that the support level for corn has been 
increased from $1.06 to $1.20 per bushel; 
thus they may be quick to believe that 
their returns would be maximized if 
they did not participate in the voluntary 
program, but instead produced large 
quantities of corn and other feed grains 
in anticipation of a markedly improved 
market price. 

They have assurance that the price is 
not going to deteriorate more than 15 
cents below the support price, in my 
judgment, under the Senate bill. 

But if they believe, as well they might 
if the required authority reflected in the 
House bill is granted, that market prices 
would not reflect the higher support 
price, and could be significantly lower, 
there would be further and imperative 
reasons to participate in the voluntary 
program. Itis important, therefore, that 
the desire to participate be encouraged 
to the utmost at the only time it can be 
effective—prior to planting. Authority 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
make feed grain sales in such volume as 
would prevent market prices from re- 
flecting the new and higher support 
price would constitute strong and mean- 
ingful incentive to participate. 

I might add, as the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from North Dakota stated, 
the Senate version would be less attrac- 
tive to farmers than the House version, 
because it requires that 30 percent of the 
acreage be taken out, instead of 20 per- 
cent with an option to take an addi- 
tional 20 percent. It is a much more 
decisive step which has to be taken at a 
time and under circumstances when the 
farmers could expect, under the Senate 
version, that the price for corn is going 
to be substantial, anyway, and might be 
close to $1.20 in the market. 

The Senate bill, S. 993, does not pro- 
vide the kind of incentive required be- 
cause it would leave unchanged present 
legislative authority to make sales. It 
cannot be overemphasized that there 
must be important benefits under this 
program which would be available to 
participants—and which would be with- 
held from those choosing not to comply. 

A high level of participation will as- 
sure overall success of this emergency 
program. It would mean a significant 
decrease in feed grain production; it nat- 
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urally follows that the Government thus 
would be able to liquidate some of its 
holdings of feed grains. We are all in- 
terested in the reduction of Government 
held stocks, for we all recognize the ex- 
tent to which the continued carrying by 
Government of these stocks leads to ad- 
ditional high costs. Further, consumers 
have an important stake in this program, 
because the maintenance of market 
prices at levels lower than support 
prices will assure them of fair and rea- 
sonable prices in their purchases of dairy 
products, meat and poultry. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arken], ranking Repub- 
lican member of the committee, a very 
able student of agriculture; and one of 
the outstanding experts in the country 
on the program, voted against reporting 
the bill because in his judgment it would 
make for a cost-price squeeze on dairy 
farmers. I must say I am reluctant for 
that very reason, because my farmer 
constituents are overwhelmingly dairy 
farmers. I am very much aware of this 
fact, and therefore I think the House 
version, so far as it embodies freedom for 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the ques- 
tion of disposal, would be far better not 
only for the corn farmers, but also for 
the dairy farmers, the chicken farmers, 
and various other consuming farmers. 

To summarize, it seems to me that the 
Senate version would result in a higher, 
not a lower surplus, and therefore a 
higher, not a lower cost to the taxpayer; 
and that the House version would result 
in more compliance. 

Because there will be more compliance, 
there will be less planting. There will 
be less production, and a smaller surplus. 
There will be more use of the commodity 
surplus clause, and therefore disposal of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
stocks. 

In the third place, there will be better 
consumer pricing, asI have said. It will 
be more beneficial to the dairy farmers 
and other farmers who are customers of 
grains. 

Furthermore, there is no question in 
my mind that in the long run the House 
version, in the respect that I discussed 
today, would be far better for the feed- 
producing farmer, because it would mean 
that his income would be improved. It 
would be better because I think, if this 
program were a failure, it might very 
well result in a situation in which the 
American people and the Congress, in 
response to the reaction of the American 
people, would simply throw the feed 
grain farmer and the corn farmer to the 
mercy of the free market, in which case 
we would have utter disaster, with fail- 
ures, disasters, and a catastrophic break 
in farm income. 

On the other hand, I think if the pro- 
gram were a success, if we achieved com- 
pliance—and the opportunities for com- 
pliance are far better under the House 
version—I think it would be possible for 
us to advance a program which would 
reduce the cost to the taxpayers, which 
would keep the price to the consumer as 
reasonable and as low as possible, and 
which provides for a steadily increasing 
income for the farmer. I say that with 
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the greatest deference to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, who 
has had a great deal of experience—far 
more experience than I have had in agri- 
culture—and who has worked so hard 
and so effectively on the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I re- 
member that in July of 1958, when the 
Senate was considering a bill having to 
do with corn, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumMpHREY] offered an amend- 
ment. The effect of that amendment 
was to give to producers of feed grains 
a choice like that offered producers of 
cotton: Either to plant within allot- 
ments, which would have reduced feed 
grain acreage by 20 percent, and receive 
higher price supports at 85 percent of 
parity; or to grow all the corn they 
needed or wished and receive price sup- 
port at not less than $1.10 per bushel. 

I remember that I. voted for his 
amendment. However, it was defeated. 
At the time I thought the bill that we 
passed would result in increased pro- 
duction and an increased surplus. Ipre- 
dicted that corn production would be 
increased 600 million bushels, and would 
reach record levels of more than 4 bil- 
lion bushels a year. Of course, that is 
what has happened. 

I had the opportunity to hear the de- 
tails of the proposal that was presented 
to us by the new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Freeman. I think he is mak- 
ing an effort to reach at least some 
emergency solution of the problem of 
overproduction of feed grains. Never- 
theless, I believe the amendment which 
was drawn and which was accepted by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is far superior to-the bill 
that was proposed, I say that in no der- 
ogation of the purposes of the new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, but chiefly be- 
cause I would not like to see—and I am 
not sure many others would like to see— 
the authority given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture that was proposed in the bill 
presented to us—in effect to manipulate 
the prices of grain. 

I assume the purpose of that section, 
section 3, was to induce cooperation in 
his program. But I believe it would be 
a very bad thing to permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to lower prices, and to 
raise prices, of grains, and thus in effect 
to maneuver market prices. 

I believe the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], our committee chair- 
man, who had a great part in writing the 
bill which is before us, has performed a 
very valuable service. I believe all com- 
mittee members did reserve the right to 
raise questions, and to offer amendments 
if we decided to do so after the bill had 
been reported. 

I wish to submit some facts for the 
Recorp. I hope that the distinguished 
chairman will study these facts, and let 
me have his views upon them, if not to- 
day, at least tomorrow. 

It seems to me that the feed grain bill 
before the Senate is similar in many 
ways to the acreage reserve of the soil 
bank, which was in effect in 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. The acreage reserve was ended 
because, while the reduction of crop 
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acreage by participating farmers was ex- 
cellent, the total production of corn 
continued to increase. 

Under the acreage reserve any farmer 
having a corn allotment could put his 
entire allotment into the soil bank. The 
proposal before us permits the farmer 
to put only 30 percent of his acreage 
into this temporary land retirement pro- 
gram. I am deeply concerned that this 
plan will work, but I do not think any- 
one can say that it is certain to succeed. 

When we consider the experience of 
the soil bank, under which the entire 
acreage allotment could be placed into 
reserve, I think we must consider 
whether this plan, which would permit 
only 30 percent of a farmer’s feed grain 
acreage to be placed in reserve, would 
work. 

Senators interested in reviewing the 
experience under the corn soil bank may 
wish to read the comparison prepared at 
my request by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 28, on pages 
2818-2820. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the REcorD a 
table, which contains the latest informa- 
tion I could secure, from the last census 
of agriculture, showing the acres of corn 
harvested for all purposes. This table 
shows the situation several years ago, I 
must admit, but I assume the relation- 
ships have not changed much. The table 
shows that in 1954 there were 2,844,369 
farms which produced corn, and that 
more than half of those farms harvested 
less than 15 acres of corn. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

1954 Census of Agriculture—Acres harvested 
for ali purposes, corn 


| U.S. farms | Kentucky 
farms 





& 
= 








Harvested corn ' 137, 074 
oo 6 Se ae 240, 193 22, 597 
INS oo cie science 276, 021 20, 743 
2 SER cere ee 706, 390 41, 677 
I. scncsnsseumespenegeee 323, 477 16, 104 
16 to 19 acres____---- Soveeasaee 132, 250 5, 955 
DIB is okkecnicdaccense 190, 824 7,941 
I nak. nnns wegiinginnee 484, 174 15, 035 
bo. See 250, 035 4, 198 
oe tee arem........-...05..4...2 116, 895 1, 374 
100 to 149 acres._........-..--. 93, 060 970 
160 to 199 acres. ._.......-..--.- 24, 717 231 
Pe OOS... wccokeeks wean 12, 640 178 
300 to 399 acres.._._._-.-..---- 2, 680 31 
2.» ee | 918 27 
GP OR Noes csiccnt sc. 5i-.- | 727 13 


1 Harvested corn 1959, 2,144,036 farms. 


Mr. COOPER. The question I raise 
is this: Would it be proper for farmers 
who raise 15 or fewer acres of corn to 
enter into a program under which the 
acreage they could place in retirement 
or in the reserve would be limited to 
only 30 percent of that amount—in 
other words, 4% acres? I believe there 
must be a greater practical inducement 
to bring small farmers into this program. 

I give an example to show what hap- 
pened under the soil bank, which was 
well accepted by farmers producing corn. 
I have these figures from my own State. 
In 1958, 79,411 Kentucky farms had corn 
allotments totaling 930,550 acres. The 
average corn allotment was less than 12 
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acres; 23,023 farmers, having 330,267 al- 
lotted acres, agreed to join the corn soil 
bank, and they put 315,457 corn acres 
into the program. Therefore, nearly 
every farmer who participated put his 
entire allotment into the program, and 
grew no corn. 

Mr. President, if this program could 
not succeed with these farmers putting 
their entire allotment into the plan, I 
believe we must consider whether a pro- 
gram which would permit them to put 
only 30 percent of their production into 
the plan would succeed. 

Many farmers, especially those outside 
the Corn Belt, have small acreages of 
feed grains. If small farmers are not 
permitted to put their entire feed grain 
acreage into the program, it will result, 
I believe, in lower participation, a great 
burden of administrative work to de- 
termine that no less and no more than 
30 percent of the land is retired and paid 
for, and little or no effect in reducing 
feed grain production. 

I wish to offer an amendment which I 
would like the chairman, and other mem- 
bers of the committee, to consider. I 
would like to have all Senators who are 
interested in reducing feed grain pro- 
duction consider the amendment. 

The effect of my amendment would be 
to permit any farmer to put into the re- 
tirement program as much as 30 acres 
of feed grains. I submit the amendment 
on the basis of the figures I have pre- 
sented, which show that about one-half 
of all the farmers in the United States 
produced less than 15 acres of corn. 
In these circumstances, we might get a 
much larger participation if the farmers 
on small farms were permitted to take 
out of production the entire corn acre- 
age on those small farms. 

I hope the chairman of the committee 
will take this amendment into considera- 
tion. We can discuss it further 
tomorrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee what the program is in connection 
with the pending bill. I wish to speak 
for about 15 minutes, and possibly as 
long as 20 minutes, on the agricultural 
situation in general, with particular ref- 
erence to the bill which is before the 
Senate today. 

I have already submitted an amend- 
ment which would, I believe, go a con- 
siderable distance toward making up to 
the dairy people the additional cost 
which the bill now before the Senate 
would impose upon them, at a time when 
they can hardly afford to incur this addi- 
tional cost. 

I note there are very few Senators in 
the Chamber this evening. It is a quar- 
ter to 5. I wonder whether we could 
bring Senators to the Chamber by a 
quorum call. It might be that they 
would not be in a very good mood if we 
called them now. I was wondering if 
the debate could go over until tomor- 
row. I understand that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] has a few 
questions to ask. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe it was de- 
cided earlier in the afternoon that the 
bill would go over until tomorrow, and 
that no action would be taken on the bill 
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tonight. I had proposed delaying ac- 
tion on the bill until we see the House 
bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is advisable. The 
chairman is showing good judgment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure the 
House bill will not come to us this after- 
noon. Therefore, consideration of the 
bill can go over until tomorrow. I am 
reasonably certain that the bill will be 
with us then, and we can dispose of it 
later, in a matter of hours, I hope. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know of any 
protracted discussion which is expected 
to take place on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I only wished to make sure that 
further discussion would not be pre- 
vented, because I have a few remarks to 
make, which I would rather make in the 
morning than at this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have just been 
informed that the House will probably 
adjourn until tomorrow without passing 
the bill today. Therefore, there will be 
ample time to make speeches on it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand the House 
is considering some amendments. I do 
not know what the House intends to do 
with them. Of course under our rules 
we cannot discuss the action of the other 
House, or what it plans to do. How- 
ever, I would be very much surprised if 
the House finished action on the bill to- 
night. From what I have heard, I am 
sure it will not finish action on it tonight. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My information 
now is that the House will not pass the 
bill today. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Colo- 
rado has some remarks to make. Does 
the Senator wish to ask some questions 
of me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I had some remarks to 
make, and I also wish to ask some 
questions. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. It deals with 
the pending bill. I ask that it may be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there is 
no question about the fact that the whole 
farm problem is one of the major prob- 
lems that we must solve. I have studied 
the bill now before the Senate, and I 
must say that if we are to act, as the 
chairman of the committee suggested 
earlier today, we must act quickly in 
order to get the program into effect this 
year. 

My own remarks now are by way of 
raising some questions, which I hope will 
be answered either now or in the further 
course of the debate. They give me real 
concern, 

I believe it is a generally accepted 
theory among stockmen and farmers in 
general that low grain prices tend to 
produce low stock prices. I am not sure 
that this is always true, although most 
people would say that that statement is 
most axiomatic. The question that 
bothers me is this: If we have a program 
of this sort, how is it going to affect 
stock prices? In other words, if this 
program, as I envision it, would mean 
that the second half of the reduced pro- 
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portion would be a payment in kind, and 
would tend to release small grains from 
storage, from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, how would it affect the 
price of livestock? 

If we consider the ordinary consumer, 
it will mean a reduction in the price of 
livestock. However, we must look fur- 
ther than that, because with respect to 
the great cattle and sheep areas, we 
must divide those areas into two parts. 
We must recognize, first of all, that the 
man who is a feeder, who puts the cattle 
on the market, is rarely to any great ex- 
tent the man who is the breeder and the 
raiser. So there are these two elements 
in the agricultural economy which to 
some extent seem to me to have op- 
posite interests. 

For example, if the price of general 
grains go down as a result of a great 
many of these feed grains coming out 
of stock—and we assume that there 
would be a consequent reduction in the 
price of beef—then, while from the 
standpoint of the consumer this would 
seem to be fine for the moment, we must 
realize that we must carry this cycle one 
step further. 

The next step from there is that if the 
feeder is to put his livestock on the 
market at a lower price, it means that he 
will either underestimate or receive less 
profits for those years, and the next 
year, when he goes on the market to buy 
what are known in the trade as feeders 
or young cattle or steers for feeding, he 
will of necessity have to buy them at a 
lower price. There will not be the bid- 
ders for them. 

The secondary effect will be that the 
price of feeders will be lower. When 
that occurs, I think it is almost axio- 
matic that if the price of feeders is de- 
creased, the interest in this particular 
segment of the stock industry is de- 
creased; and by decreasing the interest 
in the stock industry, a shortage in 
feeders is brought about within a year 
or so. In the interim, many breeders 
and livestock raisers may have been 
forced out of business. 

So at the end of the first or second 
year, as a secondary effect, it will sud- 
denly be found that very few feeders are 
on the market, not so many cattle are 
being raised, and therefore those which 
are on the market will sell at a higher 
price. Therefore, the feeder will pay a 
higher price; and in paying a higher 
price, he will dispose of his stock to the 
public at a higher price. So we shall be 
right back at the place where we started, 
except that, by inference, in this cycle, 
in the balance, we may actually have 
created, in the long run, an increase in 
the price of livestock for public con- 
sumption. 

I have seen this occur during most of 
my adult life. I do not pretend to know 
much about the practical aspects of live- 
stock raising or breeding; but having 
lived in an agricultural community all 
my adult life, I have seen these things 
occur over and over again. I believe 
that what I have just suggested might 
or could well be the logical outcome of 
the bill. 

I do not wish to detain either the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
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[Mr. AIKEN] or the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
chairman of the committee, on the floor 
for any length of time, but there are two 
or three questions to which I should like 
to have answers. In my part of the 
country—and I speak generally for all 
the Great Plains area in this respect, 
those areas which are not irrigated, what 
we call dry land—there are two chief 
crops which are susceptible of growth 
in that great portion of that country. 
The first is wheat. We find that when 
farmers plant wheat in the fall, and they 
do not make a crop through the winter, 
when the snowfall is short, and moisture 
is short, very often, in the spring, in 
early June or the latter part of May, they 
will plow up the wheat and plant 
sorghums, maizes, milo, and things like 
that, which are feed crops. 

I will direct my first question to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
since I asked him to remain in the 
Chamber, and ask what he thinks the 
effect of the bill would be upon the grow- 
ing or production of sorghum crops in 
my part of the country. Those farmers 
have produced certain amountsof grains, 
sometimes large amounts, sometimes 
small amounts. They would be pinned 
down to a 2-year average, as I under- 
stand the bill. 

If they had grown good wheat crops 
in the past 2 years, and they might not 
have grown any of the feed grains, what 
would be the effect on the farmers of the 
Great Plains area? 

Mr. AIKEN. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I will not attempt to read the 
minds of the farmers of the Great Plains 
area at this point. It is a good question 
for discussion as to whether they would 
participate in the program and have the 
benefits which would be almost as much 
in income as they would get from pro- 
ducing a crop, or might choose not to 
go into the program but would raise 
grains for feed. 

At the beginning of his remarks, the 
Senator from Colorado raised a very in- 
teresting question; namely, the effect of 
feed prices on the production of meats. 
I can give him an example of that. 

In 1958, Congress enacted new corn 
legislation, which has been in effect for 
2 years. As a result of that legislation, 
some say, or as a result of exception- 
ally good corn-growing weather, others 
say, there has been an increase in the 
corn crop and an increase in the pro- 
duction of sorghum, as well. That has 
not, however, resulted in an increase in 
meat production per capita. 

As of January 1, 1961, the number of 
cattle in the Nation was up 1 percent 
from the year before. The number of 
hogs was down 6 percent. The number 
of sheep was down 1 percent. The 
amount of poultry was down 3 percent. 

It is quite apparent now that despite 
the lower price for grain and the sup- 
port for corn, which has dropped from 
$1.12 a bushel a year ago to $1.06, as a 
result of the large supply which is on 
hand, the per capita supply of meats 
available in this country throughout 
1961 will be somewhat less than it was 
in 1960. 
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The Senator from Colorado can judge 
the reason for that as well as I can. I 
would assume that, even at present sup- 
port levels, perhaps it was found more 
profitable to turn the grain over to the 
Government than to produce meat. It 
might have been due to labor situations 
or to any number of other things. But 
the main thing is that the per capita 
supply of meat is down from that of last 
year. That is quite disturbing. 

The Senator wants to know what would 
be the effect of raising the price of corn 
and the corresponding price of sorghum, 
and other feeds from their present 
levels—from $1.06, for corn, to $1.20. 
Would it result in more or less feed? I 
can answer that question very truth- 
fully: I do not know. I cannot read the 
minds of the feeders in his part of the 
country. Sometimes they do exactly the 
opposite of what we anticipate they 
might do when we are working on pro- 
posed legislation. Certainly, the per 
capita supply of meat has dropped since 
the price of grain went down. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I pose a further ques- 
tion. This is one thing which has al- 
ways concerned me about payments in 
kind. As I understand the bill, the pay- 
ments in kind must be taken out of the 
elevator. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Out of storage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. They would 
have to be taken out of storage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This raises the very 
interesting, though I think pertinent, 
question as to whether taking these 
stocks out of storage and putting them, 
in effect, on the market, would cause 
a depression of the grain prices, and 
would, in effect, lower grain prices and 
set in motion the cycle which I de- 
scribed a few minutes ago, which I 
think is a fairly true analysis of what 
may well happen. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The committee 
gave thought to that problem. As I re- 
call, the original bill contained a so- 
called section 3, which would have 
given the Secretary of Agriculture a 
more or less free hand to sell the grain 
at whatever the market would bring, so 
as to invite producers of grain to come 
into the program. I thought that if 
such a provision were left in the bill, 
it would certainly demoralize the grain 
market. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree with the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It might cause the 
price of feed grains to go lower. As a 
general rule, the lowering of feed grain 
prices might cause more people to go 
into the chicken business. I do not be- 
lieve that the number of livestock would 
increase greatly, because, as the Senator 
knows, 2 to 3 years are required to raise 
cattle for the market, whereas in the 
case of chickens, they can be produced 
in a matter of 8 to 10 weeks. 

But I would have little fear of the ef- 
fect on the market by virtue of with- 
drawing the grain for payment in kind, 
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because the trade will know within a 
few months after the program is under- 
way—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Possibly by the first of 
June or July? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly—almost to 
the bushel how much will be withdrawn, 
because, as I have said, the bill pro- 
vides for half of the reduction being 
paid for in kind and the other half in 
cash. The fact that the grain trade 
will know about how much will be with- 
drawn will mean that they can deter- 
mine how much effect that will have on 
the market; and I do not believe the 
market will fiuetuate too much. 

So we may have a more or less steady 
price for grain, in contrast to what 
would happen if section 3 remained in 
the bill—thus giving the Secretary au- 
thority simply to put it on the market, 
in order to get the producers to partici- 
pate. That was one of the objections 
which was raised by several members of 
the committee. After canvassing around, 
I thought that if a bill on the subject 
were to be enacted into law, it would 
be best to eliminate that provision, and 
in liew thereof to have a program pro- 
viding for payment in kind and in cash, 
but making it obligatory, rather than 
optional, as was the case under the 
original bill that the in-kind part of 
the payment actually be taken in kind. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I may say that the 
chairman’s analysis of what would hap- 
pen under section 3 coincides with my 
own feeling about it. I have always felt 
that if we arranged for payments in 
kind, we might be arranging for some- 
thing which we had not quite figured out, 
and they might possibly have an impact 
which we do not now anticipate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But on those acres 
they will not be producing any feed 
grain; and to the extent that there is a 
total reduction of acres, there will, in 
my opinion, be a decrease in the sup- 
ply. That is the purpose of the bill; it 
is to divert acres from the production 
of grain, so our enormous surpluses can 
be reduced. It is figured out that if the 
present program were permitted to con- 
tinue as it has in the past, without any 
new law this year, we would increase our 
grain supply by from 500 million to 750 
million bushels. If we added all that to 
what we already have, there would be no 
telling what would happen. A good 
many of us believe that unless some- 
thing is done im regard to corn and other 
feed grains and wheat, the entire sup- 
port-price program may be in jeopardy. 
That was one of the reasons why we 
were so anxious to submit a bill which 
would be fairly acceptable—I do not 
mean to say that the acceptance would 
be unanimous, but more acceptable than 
the bill submitted by the administration. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the answer 
given by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee; and I agree that we have 
to go into this whole thing. 

On the other hand, I would feel that 
I had not quite done my job if I had not 
raised some of these questions, which I 
believe will come to us in the future. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say. to 
the Senator from Colorado that I do 
not think anyone can forecast with any 
degree of accuracy what might be the 
effect on the feed market of putting the 
payments in kind on the market. Theo- 
retically, when a farmer reduced his pro- 
duction 1 acre, he would be paid half 
im cash and half in kind. Therefore, a 
bushel of wheat which was paid to him 
in kind would be half the theoretical 
reduction of his production. Actually, 
however, that would not be so, because, 
as the Senator from Colorado knows, if 
a farmer had one acre which produced 
15 bushels to the acre and had another 
acre which produced 45 bushels to the 
acre, and if his average thus was 30 
bushels an acre, there would be no doubt 
about which acre he would put into the 
soil bank. 

Therefore, when an amount equal to 
his average production times half of 
his half of his retired acreage is taken 
from Government storage and placed on 
the market and his actual production 
also reaches there, the amount on the 
market would be just about what it was 
before. 

So I do not think we can tell what 
would be the effect of taking the pay- 
ment in kind out of storage and putting 
it on the market, unless we know just 
what kind of acres will go into the soil 
bank, because I know that the farmers 
in Vermont—and I do not think the 
farmers in Colorado or in Nebraska or in 
any other State are any different—would 
not put their best acres in. 

If the law were changed, so as to put 
the sales on a bushel basis, instead of 
on an acreage-planted basis, it might be 
possible to have enough control, so that 
the grain taken out of the elevators 
would not have a depressing effect on 
the market. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But let me point 
out that the payment in kind is to be 
made on the basis of average production 
on the farm. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And he will receive 
payment in kind at a rate equal in value 
to 60 percent of the support price. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, the monetary value 
of the certificate would be based on 60 
percent of the support price, which 
would place even more feed grains on 
the market. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. But 
I do not believe that the only advantage 
to the farmers would be to select any 
particular acreage, because what they 
have done in the past, in order to bring 
about the enormous increase, has been 
to use more fertilizer and better seed. 
That is really the principal reason for 
the enormous increase—as I pointed out 
in my earlier statement today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee that I think 
it does have some effect, and I would 
agree with the Senator from Vermont. 
Although the payments are to be based 
on the average production, I think we 
can assume that in view of man’s de- 
sire to make the most out of whatever 
he has—and what is true of any other 
business is also true of the farmers, busi- 
ness—the least profitable acres will be 
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taken out of production, and the acres 
left in production will be the most pro- 
ductive ones. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I should like to have 
him yield so that I may propound a 
question to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield for that pur- 
pose, Mr. President, if I may do so with- 
out losing the floor. I so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. In reference to the 
payment in kind, will the farmer have 
to take it in kind? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. That is to say, 
he will be able to do one of two things. 
I explained how the certificates would 
be issued. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And I explained 
that the value placed on them would be 
based on the price support provided by 
this bill. Then when the producer goes 
to cash in, he can go to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and can say, “I want 
so many bushels of No. 1 grain’”— or of 
No. 2 grain or of No. 3 grain, or a com- 
bination of all—‘“for the value of this 
certificate.” Then he can withdraw it. 
But if he does not want to do that, he 
can have the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration help him sell the certificate so 
that he can get its value in cash. 

Mr. CURTIS. He will have to wait 
until the sale takes place, will he? 

Mr. ELLENDER. He can withdraw 
the grain at any time. Furthermore, 
withdrawal must be made within 60 
days, or he will have to bear the carrying 
charges. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. But suppose the 
transaction is entirely a paper one. 
When he is entitled to his payment in 
kind, suppose he gets his certificate and 
presents it to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and suppose that what he wants 
is dollars. Does the Commodity Credit 
Corporation then sell, from its stocks, 
sufficient corn to be able to give him the 
dollars to which he is entitled; and if so, 
at what price? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The market price, 
in effect. The value of the certificate, 
as I pointed out in my main presenta- 
tion, is based on the current support 
price, which would be $1.20. The Com- 
medity Credit Corporation would help 
the producer sell his certificate to some- 
one who would use it to obtain feed grains 
from the Corporation at their market 
value in redemption of the certificate. 
It is essentially the same as a sale at 
market price. The producer would re- 
ceive the cash and the purchaser of the 
certificate would receive the grain in 
return for paying the market price. 

Mr. CURTIS. To that extent, then, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
be selling grain at less than 105 percent 
of the support price. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right; the 
grains would move at the market price 
at the time of the sale. 
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Mr. CURTIS. What does the Senator 
anticipate will be the effect of that on 
the market price? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think it will 
have any great effect, for this reason: 
The market as a whole will not be taken 
by surprise, because it will be possible 
to estimate the amount of grain that will 
be moved under this in-kind-payment 
program. It will be fixed in advance. 
Just as soon as the program is put into 
effect, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
be able to make a determination of how 
much grain will be moved within a given 
period. Because of this, the trade will 
know what will happen, and, therefore, 
there will be no material effect on the 
market price. 

As I pointed out a while ago, if the 
Secretary of Agriculture were permitted 
to sell any amount at any time—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Such as was originally 
proposed? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I can see the 
effect it would have on the market. It 
would have a drastic effect on the mar- 
ket. The price might be brought down 
to nil. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am sure the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee ad- 
heres to the philosophy that the purpose 
of a farm program is to raise prices the 
farmers receive for what they sell, and 
not to raise their income by other 
methods, insofar as possible. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
The economists from the Department 
ascertained that if the program as pro- 
posed in the Senate bill goes through, it 
will increase farm income from 6 to per- 
haps as much as 8 percent over what the 
income would be under the present 
program. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is that the total farm 
income in the United States or the in- 
come of the individual producing the 
grain? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over what the in- 
come would be under the present corn 
and feed-grains program. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the Senator talking 
about the farmer who produces corn and 
other feed grains? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. We will assume he sells 
it all or takes a Government program on 
it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let us say that a 
farmer who produced corn and other 
feed grains last year will produce the 
same this year. If he took advantage 
of the bill we are proposing and cur- 
tailed his production to the extent of, 
say, 30 percent, and if there were as 
much as 70 percent compliance, the 
average such farmer would receive an 
income of from 6 to 8 percent greater 
than he would under the present law. 

It is estimated that if the plan sub- 
mitted by the administration were put 
into effect, the income would rise prob- 
ably from 8 to 12 percent, as I remember 
the figures. The increase would be a 
little greater. 

Mr. CURTIS. But it would not rise 
through a higher market price; it would 
rise through a higher Government ex- 
penditure. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Both; it would rise 
because the farmer would be paid not 
to produce, and his expenses would be 
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decreased. Then, the support price is 
being increased from $1.06 for 1960 to 
$1.20 for 1961. These factors, added 
together, would increase the income. 

Mr. CURTIS. Distinguishing the 
original proposal as it came from the 
administration from the chairman’s bill, 
did I correctly understand the original 
proposal would raise the farmer’s in- 
come a little more? 

Mr. ELLENDER. A little more; yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. But that increased in- 
come would be arrived at to a less extent 
through a greater price at which he sold 
his products, and more through Govern- 
ment assistance? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to return to that part of the discus- 
sion which I had before I yielded to the 
Senator from Nebraska, with respect 
particularly to the effect the bill would 
have on the farmers of the Great Plains 
area. 

As the chairman of the committee well 
knows, 1959 and 1960 were very good 
years throughout the Great Plains area. 
As a result, there is less compulsion or 
necessity to grow sorghum or feed grains 
in that area, keeping in mind that in the 
upper plains areas, except in the irri- 
gated sections, these are the only other 
crops that can be grown. 

Do I correctly understand the bill to 
provide that if in this year, for example, 
a farmer went through the winter and 
found his wheat crop was a complete fail- 
ure which did not justify his harvesting 
in July, he would be limited, in any par- 
ticipation in this program, to grains he 
had grown in 1959 and 1960? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the Senator say 
he planted wheat? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am assuming he 
planted wheat. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, this is not a compulsory program, 
and, of course, if the farmer to whom the 
Senator has referred planted wheat, and 
not corn, he would not be affected, be- 
cause it is only the producer of corn and 
other feed grains who would come within 
the purview of the act. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am fully cognizant of 
that fact. Perhaps I have not explained 
adequately to the chairman the situation 
which actually exists, and which is a 
little difficult to understand. I am sure 
the Senator from Nebraska and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, who are present 
in the Chamber, understand the situa- 
tion. In a great portion of the Great 
Plains area, sorghums and milos are the 
only crops that can be grown as alterna- 
tives to wheat. As a result, a great deal 
of milo, maize and sorghums is grown, 
not for their value alone, but also as a 
result of inability to grow wheat, as, for 
example, when the farmers go through a 
dry winter. 

In all that part of the country to which 
I refer, there were 2 wonderful years, 
which were almost ideal for the produc- 
tion of wheat. I think through that area 
the production of wheat in 1959 and 
1960 was the highest it has ever been. 

That being the case, if, during the 
winter of 1961, the farmers find they 
would like to participate in the grain 
program, not having grown any particu- 
lar grains as substitutes for wheat in 
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1959 and 1960, because they were doing 
all right with their wheat crop, would 
they be confined entirely to the histori- 
cal production in 1959 and 1960, which 
was, as a consequence, in the instance of 
many individual farmers, low? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, almost 
the same language is included in other 
legislation. Under the bill the Secretary 
could prescribe certain rules and regula- 
tions covering conditions to which the 
Senator refers. If the Senator will look 
at page 6 of the bill he will find the 
language: 

In accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary, the acreage of corn, grain 
sorghums, other feed grains designated by 
the Secretary, and other nonconserving 
crops for harvest in 1959 and 1960 may be 
adjusted to the extent the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate for abnormal weather 
conditions, established crop rotation prac- 
tices for the farm, changes in the constitu- 
tion of the farm, participation in soil bank 
or Great Plains programs, or to give effect 
to the provisions of law relating to re- 
lease and reapportionment or preservation 
of history, and such other factors as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate. 


We tried to cover that situation as 
well as we could. 

Mr. ALLOTT. For legislative history, 
when there is a very dry winter, such as 
this winter in many areas, the language 
which the chairman has read, on page 
6 beginning at line 11, would enable 
the Secretary to make necessary adjust- 
ments so that these farmers could grow 
sorghums, maize, and so on, and volun- 
tarily come under the program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. He 
has authority to make such adjustments 
if he believes them to be necessary. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on that point? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The agreement reached 
in the colloquy with the chairman of the 
committee is substantiated and under- 
scored in two ways. The first is to be 
seen at the bottom of page 7, starting 
with line 21, in the language: 

For the purposes of this subsection the 
average annual yield of each commodity 
shall be the average annual yield per har- 
vested acre on the farm for the years 1959 
and 1960, adjusted for abnormal weather 
conditions and other factors as determined 
under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 


I have in my hand a copy of the 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
in the Feed Grain Farm Survey Hand- 
book, part 3, paragraph 13 of which 
subhead reads as follows: 


Indicating Reasons for Abnormal Planting. 


These are the instructions which the 
county committees will receive. ‘They 
in turn, have to forward through chan- 
nels to the Secretary of Agriculture 
their recommendations as to what 
should comprise abnormal weather con- 
ditions and abnormal planting. 

It says: 

The county representative should also en- 
ter in available space on the acreage re- 
port from the reason(s), if any, given by 
the producer— 


The man we are talking about, who 
has practiced a little different type of 
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farming operation in a good year from 
what he practices in a normal year— 
why a feed grain acreage should be con- 
sidered abnormal and therefore not repre- 
sentative for the respective year. This infor- 
mation is important and will be considered 
in the establishment of a normal base 
acreage for the farm. 


It seems to me that any valid and 
sensible interpretation of that language 
would certainly have to relate itself to 
the peculiar and unique conditions 
which the Senator described in his ques- 
tion to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator 
agree that the same conditions I have 
described as being applicable to a great 
portion of the Great Plains area are 
applicable to a considerable portion of 
the Senator’s State? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. In certain segre- 
gated counties of South Dakota—I am 
sure this is probably also true in Colo- 
rado, and undoubtedly true in North 
Dakota, I say to the Senator from North 
Dakota, who is in attendance—the op- 
posite has occurred. The reverse sit- 
uation exists, since we have had a small 
drought in certain segregated areas. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee for a 
moment, to have his further assurance 
that the formula will work in both di- 
rections. I have in my hand a letter 
which came to my office today from the 
office manager of the ASC committee for 
Grant County, Mr. A. J. Pufahl, who 
describes a condition prevailing in one 
or two counties of the State. I am 
sure this condition prevails in the gen- 
eral area of North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Colorado, which have er- 
ratic seasoms and erratic production. 
He points out that he has been filling 
out a recommendation, which he en- 
closes, to go through channels to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. He says: 

The attached feed grain acreage report 
for a sample farm assuming the same acre- 
ages were seeded both 1959 and 1960 shows 
what would happen to many South Dakota 
and Grant County farms in the 1959 crop 
year if the county ASC committee would 
not be able to adjust the figures on oats 
and barley that were cut for hay or failed 
that year. There are, of course, areas in 
the United States where oats, etc., for hay 
is a normal practice which should not be 
included in the feed grains. 

The year 1959 was the first year since 1936 
in Grant County when the drought situation 


existed. 

You can see what would happen to many 
Grant County farmers if the failed acreages 
of barley and oats were not included in the 
grain figures. These farmers suffered loss 
of crops in 1959 and would again sustain 
a loss in 1961 if they participated in the 
program. It would be a factor also in pro- 
gram and in obtaining the 
necessary reduction of feed grains expected 
in this program. 

I should like to have for the REcorp 
from the chairman of the committee a 
further assurance. I am sure it will 
be forthcoming, because it is our com- 
plete understanding as to the way the 
proposed legislation is written, which is 
borne out by the section which I have 
quoted in the instructions to the county 
committeemen, taken from paragraph 
13 of the Department of Agriculture 
instructions. 
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When there are short crops as a result 
of an unusual drought in the years 1959 
and 1960 this authority, which was cited 
by the chairman in response to the in- 
terrogation by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, would also operate to instruct the 
county committeemen in such counties 
to adjust the normal acreage upward 
to compensate for the unexpected and 
extraordinarily bad years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my inter- 
pretation. That is the rurpose of the 
language, to give the Secretary the au- 
thority to make such adjustments as he 
believed necessary. 

Mr. MUNDT. We put the language in 
the bill in two different places. It is not 
only in the section cited by the chair- 
man, page 6, lines 11 through 23, but also 
on page 7, lines 21 through 25. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ‘The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is as clear as the 
English language can make it that the 
county committees would be expected to 
adjust the acreage allotments in terms 
of abnormal seasons, whether in the 
case cited by the Senator from Colorado, 
in which it would appear there were un- 
usually good years which resulted in 
abnormal crop arrangements, or in a 
case such as the one I made reference to, 
in Grant County, where there was ab- 
normally low production because of a 
temporary and unusual drought which 
hit certain isolated counties in the State. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iappreciate very much 
the questioning of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee by the Sena- 
tor, and the answers by the chairman, 
because it seems to me with this col- 
loquy we have created a legislative his- 
tory on the bill which can be very im- 
portant to Colorado and to other States. 
I would not have consumed all of this 
time had it been important only for 
Colorado, but the same applies to Texas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Wyoming, 
and even Montana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to give 
credit to my good friend from South 
Dakota for bringing all that up before 
the committee. The Senator was instru- 
mental in having the language put in 
the bill, and I believe it was really copied 
from previous legislation, because the 
Senator referred to previous legislation 
and stated he felt something along the 
same line should be incorporated in this 
bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. The chairman is cor- 
rect. I know the chairman, who did a 
splendid and constructive job in im- 
proving the language as it first came 
from the Department and as it appears 
in the House bill, agrees that normally 
if we had written such legislation under 
ordinary conditions we would have pro- 
vided for a period of several years in 
order to obtain averages. Since this is 
emergency legislation we must act 
promptly, if at all, in order to be helpful 
for the crop year which is now upon us. 
We did the best we could, then put the 
explanatory language in the bill and in 
the report, and it is now in the colloquy 
as a part of the legislative history in 
regard to the bill. 
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I am completely confident that no De- 
partment of Agriculture executive could 
operate honestly and accurately in de- 
fiance of what is the clear intention of 
the Congress to meet these conditions. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank my good 
friend from South Dakota, who has been 
of great help in this matter. 

Mr. HRUSKA rose. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of my ask- 
ing a question in the same area? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As I understood the 
situation, as outlined by the Senator 
from Colorado, and also the situation as 
outlined by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munort], their inquiries per- 
tain to an area in which there was either 
a drought, overplanting, or underplant- 
ing of sorghums, particularly. I would 
like to ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry whether, 
under the language of the statute, that 
same discretion and that same ability 
to adjust the situation would extend to 
situations in which farmers have been 
carrying out programs of good soil man- 
agement by way of crop rotation and 
where they have taken out of produc- 
tion for that purpose acreage, and who, 

xcept for such language as is found in 
the statute, would be penalized thereby 
because the base is only for 1959 and 1960 
and for no other year. The language of 
the bill does include, as read in part by 
the chairman, established crop rotation 
practices for the farmer. Is it in the 
contemplation of that statutory language 
that the situation that I referred to 
would also be taken into consideration? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume so. The 
idea we had in mind was to treat every- 
one fairly and to take into consideration 
normal conditions; and it strikes me, as 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT] pointed out, that the Secretary 
would have ample authority to deal with 
the problem to the extent of bringing 
matters in focus as to normal conditions. 
That is the purpose. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is the purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We raised the point 
with respect to going back 3, 4, or 5 
years, as the Senator pointed out. We 
were given to understand that it would 
require too long time to obtain the 
facts as to each farm, and that in many 
instances it would be more or less guess- 
work. I believe that the bill contains 
the best solution to the problem that is 
now under discussion. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe there is fur- 
ther assurance that what the chairman 
says will eventuate, by the fact that in 
paragraph 13 of the instruction sheets 
to the county chairmen that I quoted, 
they are asked to secure from the pro- 
ducer any deviations which may exist 
from the fact that 1959 and 1960 might 
have been normal years. He is asked to 
write in, in a specified place in the 
blank, why he believes there is some 
deviation from the normal That is 
about as far as one can go. We must 
have some starting point. Obviously, if 
we could have a 5- or 10-year span, we 
could work the problem out mathe- 
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matically. But the bill simply selects 
1959 and 1960 as target areas, because 
if there were normal conditions in a 
crop, there is a mathematical base from 
which to operate. If they were not nor- 
mal, the office is asked to solicit from 
the producer his estimate of what would 
be normal, and what his reasons are for 
the abnormality of the crop. 

The committee was asked to take those 
factors into consideration in their rec- 
ommendation. It seems to me that it is 
a pretty clear-cut guarantee that they 
will meet conditions of that type. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But that provision 
refers only to climatic conditions; it 
would not refer to a situation in which 
there would be an abuse by one farmer 
in overplanting, and in that case con- 
tributing to the surplus. His base for 
1959 and 1960 would then be high. 
Therefore his reduction would be rela- 
tively low. 

Compare that condition with the sit- 
uation of the conscientious farmer who 
would not overplant and who would not 
abuse the situation. He carries out in 
a normal fashion good soil management 
practices. He carries out the idea of 
rotating crops and keeping them out of 
production. He is doing something that 
is perfectly normal in a good soil man- 
agement program. Such activity on his 
part would mean that his base for 1959 
and 1960 would be low. Therefore his 
production under the proposed program 
would be low. 

Mr. MUNDT. I cannot see that what 
the Senator from Nebraska describes 
would have particular bearing on the 
target year of 1959 and 1960, except in 
the case of a first offender. If he is 
chronically a good farmer, and chroni- 
cally and traditionally practices good 
conservation procedures, he would find 
himself in the same situation if we 
should extend the averages from 1955 
and 1956, and have 5 or 6 years instead 
of 1. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Except that prior to 
1959 he would have had unlimited pro- 
duction of corn, for example. It was 
at that time that we started unlimited 
acreage production. 

Mr. MUNDT. To all intents and pur- 
poses, however, throughout the country 
the percentage of compliers, if I remem- 
ber correctly, was 8 or 10 percent who 
cooperated; so we virtually had unlimit- 
ed production in 90 percent of the cases. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To go further into 
the problem raised by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
it would be almost impossible to deal 
specifically in the bill with the problem 
as he states it. I do not believe that 
anyone has the capability of drafting 
legislation that would apply to all con- 
ditions. It might be unfortunate for 
the farmer who followed good practices 
in soil conservation to be at a disadvan- 
tage in contrast to the man who planted 
from fence to fence, because he had 
the opportunity to do so. How that 
situation could be covered I do not know. 
But it is safe to say that the language 
in the measure provides wide discre- 
tion for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make adjustments. 

I ask the Senator from Nebraska not 
to forget that the bill is more or less 
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a crash program and is limited to 1 
year, and the reason for it is to try to 
reduce the enormous surpluses that we 
now have on hand and not further to 
aggravate them. That is the purpose 
of the measure. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It seems to me that 
the language of the bill is really a de- 
lusion. It is quite deceitful in that it 
refers to the fact that the acreage of 
corn may be adjusted to the extent that 
the Secretary determines appropriate for 
established crop-rotation purposes for 
the farm, and I do not think it means 
a thing. It cannot mean a thing, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the time 
element is so short. It is now March 8. 
It will be very, very short in respect to 
the planting that will have to start, and 
it will take a little while to issue regula- 
tions and make determinations. I do 
not think it means a blooming thing. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I will 
conclude in a moment. There is one 
other provision which I had hoped would 
be included in the bill. No other pos- 
sible time could be as appropriate as the 
present to take care of that situation, as 
we try to determine what the average 
yield or the average production is. I 
have been convinced for many years that 
there will never be any meaningful con- 
trol of crop production until such time 
as it is done on a bushelage basis or on 
some other unit basis. 

Members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry have told me over 
and over again that this cannot be done. 
I would be very happy to hear from them 
as to why it cannot be done. 

The obvious fact is that, no matter 
what bill we pass, we will be faced con- 
stantly with increasing production as 
long as we are getting better types of 
feed, as long as we are getting better 
fertilizers, and as long as we are apply- 
ing better ways of farming. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I 
have taken the time to study the provi- 
sions of these two measures, the House 
bill and the Senate bill. In many re- 
spects they embody provisions which are 
nearly enough alike as not to constitute 
problems. 

The point about which I am con- 
cerned is that dealing with providing 
the Department of Agriculture with au- 
thority to sell feed grains, corn and 
grain sorghums, at prices below the sup- 
port level during the 1961 marketing 
year for these feed grains. The Senate 
version does not contain this authority— 
the House bill does, and in a manner 
that provides a suitable safeguard to in- 
sure reasonable stability of market 
prices. 

What the House bill does on this point 
is to authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell corn or grain 
sorghums during the 1961 marketing 
year at a price no lower than 83 percent 
of the support price. If corn is to be 
supported at $1.20 a bushel as contem- 
plated, this means a selling price of 
about $1. Because the Senate bill 
does not include a provision of this kind, 
CCC in its sales operations must of 
course rely upon present provisions of 
law—in the case of feed grains this 
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means that sales it makes must 
be at a price level which would not sub- 
stantially impair any price support pro- 
gram. I recognize what the Congress 
had in mind in enacting the provisions 
of present law—they simply wanted to 
protect the price support program in a 
way which would permit it to work bet- 
ter. What we are discussing today, 
however, is an emergency feed grain 
program designed to reduce 1961 pro- 
duction. The program will be com- 
pletely voluntary, with each individual 
producer having the opportunity to 
make his own decision; planting time 
is almost upon us and there just 
wouldn’t be an opportunity to submit a 
program of this kind for a vote of all 
producers. Any producer who cooper- 
ates in this emergency program, how- 
ever, by reducing the 1961 feed grain 
acreage, can be assured of the support 
price through the loan program. And it 
is the cooperators’ production that we 
all are interested in supporting—not the 
production of those who choose not to 
participate. One of the important 
things that this sales authority included 
in the House bill will do is to make it 
clear that noncompliers will not have a 
“free ride” by taking advantage of 
market prices which might be close to 
support prices, but at the same time will 
not have contributed to the success of 
the program by voluntarily agreeing to 
reduce their production. 

I would prefer the adoption of the 
House measure, including section 3 
which relates to the sales authority I 
have been discussing. It is my convic- 
tion that this measure will markedly 
increase participation in the program, 
will provide full price support benefits 
to compliers, will deny such full benefits 
to noncompliers, and will enable CCC to 
move into consumption uses some of its 
feed grain supplies now held in Govern- 
ment storage. Nevertheless, I shall 
support this legislation, as our best 
chance to pass legislation in this area, 
in the Senate. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], should be compli- 
mented for moving the feed grain bill as 
rapidly and as wisely as he has. I know 
that we get advice from many distin- 
guished agricultural economists, and 
that advice is always welcome. 

However, it occurs to me that Senators 
might enjoy, as certainly I did, an ex- 
pression from a source which we always 
talk about but not always listen to, the 
grassroots. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter written to me on the 
feed grain problem, by Mr. Stanley 
Vorce, of Cross Village, Mich., be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 2, 1961. 
Hon. Pump A. Harr, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I have just returned 
from an ASC district meeting on feed grains 
(held at Mio). The opinion of most farmers’ 
committeemen I talked to was favorable for 
this program; of course one runs into a few 
who are skeptic of any Government help. 
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There were about 40 committeemen there— 
that would give a good average for the north- 
ern part of lower Michigan. I personally 
have long thought something that would 
reduce the acreage of grain in a nongrain 
area and withdraw it from surplus would 
help. 

Your reports on your approach to agricul- 
ture problem are much appreciated and it is 
heartening to know the farmer has a Secre- 
tary who is sympathic to agriculture. 

Respectfully yours, 
STANLEY VORCE. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that there has been a 
slight delay in the consideration of the 
feed grains bill in the other body, and 
after discussing the subject with the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKxsen], I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the possibility that tomorrow, 
after the morning hour, we may, with 
the approval of the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and the ranking minority member, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], lay 
aside the feed grains bill temporarily 
until action has been taken in the House, 
and in the meanwhile take up the de- 
pressed areas bill, on which there will 
be no vote tomorrow. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wonder if the Senator 
from Montana could throw some light 
on what he means by a slight delay in 
the other body. Are they not going to 
act on the measure today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is my un- 
derstanding. They have finished debate 
for today and have gone into special 
orders, if they have not already ad- 
journed. They will take up the bill to- 
morrow. They have two or _ three 
amendments to consider, and on the 
basis of what information I can get, 
which is very tentative, it may be around 
4 o’clock or so before they finish con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Under the suggestion 
proposed by the majority leader, we could 
still hope to finish the consideration of 
the feed grains bill in the Senate tomor- 
row, could we not? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Because, as the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana said earlier today, 
time is of the essence on this measure. 
This is planting time somewhere in 
America every day, and to make the bill 
workable with as many people as possi- 
ble, the sooner we pass upon it—accept 
or reject it—accept it, I hope—the better 
the farmers can plan their planting. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. As soon as the House 
completes action on the bill we will dis- 
place the depressed areas bill in the 
Senate and return to the consideration 
of the feed grains bill. 

The purpose of my statement was to 
announce to the Senate that there was 
a strong possibility that this would hap- 
pen tomorrow. It has been cleared with 
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the minority leader and with the chair- 
man of the committee and with the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 9, 1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 8, 1961: 


The following-named persons. to the offices, 


indicated: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Philip Elman, of Maryland, to be a Fed- 


eral Trade Commissioner for the unexpired 
term of 7 years from September 26, 1956. 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Martin W. Oettershagen, of Illinois, to be 
Administrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Boisfeuillet Jones, of Georgia, to be Spe- 
cial Assistant on Health and Medical Affairs 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

FaRMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

Howard Bertach, of Oregon, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Richard James Murphy, of Maryland, to 
be an Assistant Postmaster General. 

Ralph W. Nicholson, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Avery F. Peterson, of Idaho, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
to the 17th session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

J. Graham Parsons, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Sweden. 

Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Ceylon. 

Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., of Virginia, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Vietnam. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Charles S. Murphy, of Maryland, to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. 


Message received from the government 
of the District of Columbia, March 8, 
1961: 

District OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 4(a) 
of Public Law 592, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, the following-named person 
for reappointment as a member of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency: 

Neville Miller, for a term of 5 years, effec- 
tive on and after March 4, 1961. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 8, 1961: 
Export-IMPORT BANK 
Charles M. Meriwether, of Alabama, to be 


a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
UNITED NATIONS 

Mrs. Gladys A. Tillett, of North Carolina, 
to be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Commission on the Status 
of Women of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Lee Loevinger, of Minnesota, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Robert A. 
Bicks, resigned. 





WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 8, 1961: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Earl W. Kintner, of Indiana, to be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner for the term of 7 
years from September 26, 1960, which was 
sent to the Senate on January 10, 1961. 


Withdrawal message received from the 
government of the District of Columbia 
March 8, 1961: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 


Mr. Neville Miller to be a member of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, to succeed himself for a term of 5 
years, effective on and after March 4, 1961, 
which was sent to the Senate on January 3, 
1961. The nomination of Mr. Miller for re- 
appointment as a member of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency was 
resubmitted by the new Board of Commis- 
sioners under date of March 6, 1961. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WepNESDAY, Marcu 8, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Thessalonians 5: 21: Prove all 
things; hold fast to that which is good. 

O Thou who art the source of all truth 
and wisdom, of all hope and peace, grant 
unto us the listening ear and under- 
standing heart as each day Thou dost 
seek to reveal Thy will and Thy way 
unto us. 

May our faith and our works be fruit- 
ful in the service of humanity as it strug- 
gles to gain a freer and fuller life. 

Fortify us against those moods of 
doubt and discouragement when the 
forces of evil seem to impede the prog- 
ress of our most earnest efforts to estab- 
lish the kingdom of peace and good will. 

Show us how we may help to break 
down all the walls and barriers of sus- 
picion and selfishness among the nations 
and let justice roll down as waters and 
righteousness as a mighty stream. 

Thine be the praise and glory forever. 
Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

8.1173. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
active list of the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes. 





AMENDMENT TO RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
House joint resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 289 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 4(b) (2) 
of Public Law 86-89, July 13, 1959, extend- 
ing the Renegotiation Act of 1951, is 
amended by striking out “March 31, 1961”, 
relating to the time for filing a report on 
Renegotiation by the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1961”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON HIGHWAYS 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the special subcom- 
mittee on the national highway pro- 
gram be permitted to sit today during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 10] 
Ashmore Green, Oreg. Rabaut 
Bailey Harsha Reece 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. St. Germain 
Cahill Jensen Scherer 
Celler Kearns Spence 
Davis, Tenn. Landrum Watts 
Dawson Lindsay Weis 
Diggs Macdonald Willis 
Dooley Miller, N.Y. Wright 
Evins Pfost 
Fallon Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 399 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 
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By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





COMMITTEE SESSION DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Unemployment may sit dur- 
ing general debate in the House this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 





FEED PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 4510) to pro- 
vide a special program for feed grains 
for 1961. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 4510, 
with Mr. IKarp of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, before 
resuming debate on the pending bill I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
announce to the Members that this is 
National Peanut Week. In the House 
Ways and Means Committee Room in 
the New House Office Building, a de- 
licious peanut luncheon is being served. 
All Members of the House are urged to 
experience the tasty delights of that 
wonderful nut—the peanut—at this 
luncheon being given by the organiza- 
tions associated with the National Pea- 
nut Council. 

We present for you a menu out of the 
South where we make an art of fine 
food. It is a menu that exalts your 
sense of taste. Here it is: Peanut soup; 
peanut-fed ham; sweet potatoes with 
peanut sauce; green salad with peanut 
oil dressing; peanut-buttermilk hot bis- 
cuits; peanut cake; coffee. 

I invite all of you to attend this lunch- 
eon and join in a salute to the peanut. 

I remind the House, as I have upon 
previous occasions, that the peanut is 
more closely associated with fun and 
pure enjoyment than any other crop. 

It is as American as baseball. 

I ask you: “What would a circus be 
without a peanut vendor? Who would 
care to go to the zoo if he could not get 
a bag of peanuts?” 

The peanut—or goober or ground pea, 
as we often call it down South—is a 
symbol of America at play—with chil- 
dren and grownups alike. It tempts 
the palate. It gives us energy. It is a 
solid food on our table. It is a constant 
companion of good appetites and good 
humor. 

It is the most versatile of all crops. 

Its flavor is beyond challenge in the 
crunchy whole nut, or in spreads and 
confections. Throughout many areas 
of the world it is the most common sub- 
stitute for meat, answering also the need 
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for oil in the diet. The oil also is used 
widely in chemistry and in commercial 
enterprises. Not only is the peanut a 
direct human food, but fed to hogs it 
makes the tastiest hams; and when the 
hay of the vine is eaten by cows, we get 
the sweetest milk. 

The peanut has many other aptitudes. 
It is the basis for many cosmetics, shay- 
ing creams, and hair lotions. I am told 
that the energy value of 1 pound of pea- 
nuts equals 4 pounds of beefsteak or 21 
pounds of cheese or 10 quarts of milk, 
or 33 eggs. 

During World War II in response to 
the vast need in this country for vege- 
table oil almost 5 million acres were de- 
voted to peanut production. Much of 
the problems of the peanut industry 
today stem from the necessity for re- 
ducing this wartime level of production 
to that required to meet peacetime do- 
mestic demand. 

Peanut production is an important 
source of cash income to almost 200,000 
farmers. It is particularly important in 
areas of Virginia, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Texas, and Oklahoma 
where soil and climatic conditions favor 
its production. The national production 
last year had a value of $165 million. 

I hope each of you will be able to at- 
tend the luncheon now being served in 
the Ways and Means Committee room, 
and I appreciate your joining, with your 
attention, in this salute to the most ver- 
satile, the most convivial of all the prod- 
ucts of our farms—the peanut. 

Mr. Chairman, I now come to debate 
on the pending measure and at this time 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill as reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture. This bill 
comes from our committee after hear- 
ings on and consideration of a bill sent 
to us by the administration. This bill 
is the first effort of the present admin- 
istration to attack the complex and diffi- 
cult problems involved in some of our 
agricultural programs. The bill as 
drawn in the administration and as 
amended by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture follows a study made by a feed 
grain task force composed of a number 
of eminent Americans. The task force 
was appointed to determine whether it 
would be possible before the next crop 
of grain is planted to bring about cor- 
rective legislation that might do two 
things: first, to prevent a continuance 
of the piling up of unmanageable feed 
grain surpluses. And, second, to under- 
take, while doing so, to sustain and, if 
possible, to improve the income of feed 
grain farmers. 

Now, of course, the situation with re- 
spect to feed grain is in some respects 
analogous to the situation with respect 
to wheat. We have large surpluses of 
both commodities in the warehouses of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The wheat crop, however, for 1960 was 
in substantial part planted last fall. 
The winter wheat crop is already in the 
ground; already growing in the fields. 
It is too late to amend the law with re- 
spect to the 1961 wheat crop. 

We should and we can, if we act 
quickly, attack the feed grain problem 
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this year. And, why are we undertak- 
ing to attack this problem? In the first 
place, we have on hand now in ware- 
houses under Government ownership 
and stored at Government expense 2.7 
billion bushels of feed grains. It is 
anticipated upon the basis of experience 
that unless we do something about exist- 
ing legislation we will add another quar- 
ter of a billion bushels to present Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks at the 
end of the present season. 

In order to get at this thing, it was 
necessary, of course, to take into con- 
sideration the time element. This bill 
must become law within a matter of 
days or it will not be possible to make 
it applicable to the 1961 crop. For that 
reason it was necessary that the program 
be made a voluntary program, and this 
bill provides for a voluntary program. 

But, in order for a voluntary program 
to work, it was the judgment of the 
Department and of the committee that 
we would have to do two things. First, 
we would have to make a voluntary pro- 
gram attractive enough to induce par- 
ticipation. Second, we would have to 
avoid, what we have failed to avoid many 
times before, a situation where the non- 
complier, the noncooperator, could come 
under the umbrella of the producer who 
was willing to cooperate with his Gov- 
ernment in trying to bring down these 
huge surpluses. It was for this reason 
that we sought to give the Secretary 
authority to increase price supports on 
the part of cooperators. We have also 
given the Secretary authority to provide 
land retirement programs as provided in 
the bill. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. In regard to sec- 
tion 3, which would authorize the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to sell corn 
at 17 percent less than the 1961 price 
support, would you say, sir, that this is 
a stabilizer which would protect the con- 
sumers and prevent a runaway price 
in the consumer market and at the same 
time not hurt the farmer and get a fair 
price for his corn? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is accurate, but I think, too, that 
that provision is a part of the second 
point which I was just getting ready to 
make; namely, that if we would allow 
this umbrella of $1.20 support to be ex- 
tended to noncooperators, we would en- 
courage extensive planting by non- 
cooperators. 

The second thing we undertook to do 
was to take noncooperators out of the 
price support provisions of the law. 
Those who do not limit their production 
must risk the market price. Regardless 
of how much or how little they grow 
their production will not be supported 
at any price. 

Of course, the point the gentleman 
from New York makes is correct. Sec- 
tion 3 will, I think, protect the consum- 
er. If the price should run away the 
Secretary would have discretion under 
the bill to sell corn or other grains out 
of Commodity Credit stocks. Now, I do 
not want to mislead the gentleman. 
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The main purpose of this bill is to try 
to get down the tremendous and ex- 
pensive stocks which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation owns, to prevent an 
increase in those stocks which already, 
if we include all commodities, are cost- 
ing the taxpayer something like $400 
million a year. Everybody is interested 
in that, I am sure, because everybody 
is a taxpayer. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman, I am sure, will agree with 
me that an equally important purpose of 
this particular bill is to raise the in- 
come of and bring additional buying 
power to agriculture. 

Mr. ALBERT. That was my first 
point; there is no question about that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Those 
two points are the major ones. May I 
ask the gentleman a question relative 
to section 3? Are you not in this sec- 
tion simply turning over to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—and I say this as 
a lifelong farmer—are you not turning 
over to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
power, from now on until 5 years from 
now, until we get rid of 2 billion bushels 
of the CCC corn surplus, to hold corn 
in my area down to about 90 cents a 
bushel? I am sure you are. There is no 
question about that, in my opinion, I 
will say to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. I have great respect for the 
gentleman and I will agree with him 
that there is much good in this bill. 
But I think that the two major pur- 
poses of the bill have been destroyed 
entirely by bringing into it section 3. 

Mr. ALBERT. On that point, Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman knows that 
my record in this House is one of favor- 
ing fair prices for farmers. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I will 
say right here that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] has one of the 
best agricultural records in the Con- 
gress, in behalf of the farmer; but in 
this particular instance, in my opinion, 
the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am not mistaken. 
Under the provisions of the bill every 
farmer who cooperates in the program 
will be guaranteed about 15 cents a 
bushel more than the present market 
price. If you do not give some incentive 
to those who intend to cooperate under 
a voluntary plan, then we might as well 
abandon the bill. The gentleman knows 
we cannot afford to make this program 
a windfall for those who refuse to co- 
operate. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
agree entirely with the gentleman. But 
is it not sufficient penalty for a non- 
complier to take away all price supports 
from him? 

Mr. ALBERT. No; I do not think 
so, when we are encouraging widespread 
participation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Is 
this supposed to be a voluntary pro- 
gram? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. It is 
far from it. It is something under 
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which the Secretary of Agriculture holds 
a sledge over the head of every corn 
farmer, including myself. He says, “You 
either join or I will keep CCC corn 
pouring into the Chicago market and 
hold the price of corn down for the next 
5 years to $1 a bushel. 

Mr. ALBERT. Let me say to the 
gentleman that this House, on many 
occasions, in many bills that have he- 
come law, has given Secretaries of Agri- 
culture authority to sell commodities 
which the Secretary takes over. That 
is true under this and every other law. 
And any Secretary who would abuse 
that authority under this or any other 
law, should not be Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Never 
has the Secretary of Agriculture had 
this kind of authority, however, to sell 
at 17 percent below the 74 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. ALBERT. But he has had dis- 
cretionary authority in many fields to 
sell many products. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. ALBERT. 

man. 

Mr. NELSEN. The gentleman men- 
tioned the task force. I notice that the 
task force report suggested as point 2 to 
free CCC stocks except for payment-in- 
kind program and limit price supports 
to those who participate. These must 
reduce acres in corn and sorghums by 
24 percent. 

That was the recommendation of the 
task force, I think. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think the adminis- 
tration has undertaken to follow the out- 
lines recommended by the task force. 
I think the proposal the administration 
has made is in many respects more con- 
servative than the report of the task 
force. I think it is more attractive and 
should be more attractive, as far as the 
land retirement program is concerned, 
than that recommended by the task 
force. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. I do not think the ad- 
ministration was bound by the recom- 
mendations of the task force. The com- 
mittee was not bound by the recommen- 
dations of the administration. This bill 
is an effort on the part of your Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, by more than a 2-to-1 
vote, to give the farmers of this country 
an opportunity in an emergency situa- 
tion to develop a program that will help 
make the farm program more accept- 
able. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Suppose the bill 
is defeated, what will the effect be on 
the farmer? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the bill is defeated it 
will mean that every farmer anywhere 
in the United States will be entitled to 
price supports at $1.06 a bushel on all 
the corn he wants to grow. He can 
grow it anywhere and get $1.06 per 
bushel from the Government for his en- 
tire production. That is one of the rea- 
sons why the President told us in his 
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message that the present law has failed. 
That is why we must do something. 

I hope we can have a better bill within 
the next year. I hope we can have time 
to work out something on a more per- 
manent basis that will be more accept- 
able. But we are facing a time situation. 
The only alternative to higher surpluses 
and higher costs is this bill. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. LANGEN. In order that we may 
clarify a point which I do not think has 
been mentioned in the discussion up to 
this point, it has been suggested that 
the Secretary’s suggestion is to raise the 
price of corn to approximately $1.20. 
Our present regulation says that if that 
is given action it is logical to assume he 
is also going to raise the price support 
on oats, barley, and rye, which are not 
under compliance agreements. 

Mr. ALBERT. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that with respect to commodities 
already planted it was the considered 
judgment of the committee that it would 
be impossible to bring them in without 
creating very difficult administrative 
problems. With respect to all other 
commodities within the program, of 
course, there is a support relationship 
between them and corn. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. As the price of corn 
goes up to $1.20, it will push up the price 
of these other grains. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think the gentle- 
man’s statement is a very important one, 
because I believe that section 3, which 
will discourage the planting of corn and 
other grains covered by the bill, will be 
of value to those who have planted bar- 
ley and other crops, because they will 
have less competition in the market- 
place. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask also if the 
vote in the subcommittee on section 3 
of this bill was not unanimous, and then 
the vote of the full committee on that 
section of the bill was 25 to 8, better 
than 3 to 1. We have had a lot to say 
about section 3. Section 3 was put in 
there to prevent the market going below 
a dollar a bushel. The only fluctuation 
would be between the price of a dollar a 
bushel and $1.20 fixed by the Secretary. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think the gentleman’s state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
debate yesterday, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey], chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, made 
the statement that we have a responsi- 
bility. I agree with that statement and 
I accept my responsibility. My inter- 
pretation of this. word certainly calls 
upon me to do everything I can to make 
this program work. It seems to me that 
with that responsibility, there are things 
I should call to the attention of the 
Members of his body, which I propose to 
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do, and I shall offer some amendments 
to this bill. I hope I may find the proper 
words to make it crystal clear. It is my 
intention to do everything I can to assist 
in making the proposed farm program 
work. As a farmer, I know it is neces- 
sary that something be done regardless 
of whether we have participated in farm 
programs in the past and regardless of 
whether or not we believe a farm pro- 
gram should exist or not exist. We do 
have a problem caused by a program 
which did not work to reduce surpluses. 
If ever agriculture is to get back on its 
feet, the depressing surpluses that hang 
over our heads must be systematically 
reduced, and if that is not done, we take 
the chance of a catastrophic result that 
would certainly come if the surpluses 
are dumped on the market without re- 
gard to what happens to our total econ- 
omy. 

Congressman PoaGE graciously per- 
mitted me to sit in on the hearings the 
day the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
peared, and I noted that the new Sec- 
retary repeatedly made the statement 
that he would be willing to accept the 
recommendations of the Congress, and 
would like to have its suggestions rela- 
tive to the bill. I take him at his word 
and, therefore, I propose to offer some 
amendments—that in my judgment will 
bring greater land retirement which is 
necessary to the success of the program. 
I would like also to comment that cer- 
tainly those of us in this body who know 
CaRL ALBERT know he has been a sincere 
and hard worker in the interest of agri- 
culture. We certainly thank him for his 
efforts. At this hearing I stated that to 
me there seemed to be evidence of prog- 
ress in proposals that were submitted, 
and I think all of us recognize for many 
years we have been battling about 90 
percent of parity, assuming that that 
would be the answer. This proposal 
suggests 74 percent of parity, but it also 
suggests that a land retirement program 
is necessary in order that farm prices 
may be restored. A year ago, several of 
us introduced bills with the idea in mind 
that in order to restore prices we had to 
reduce surpluses by retiring tillable 
acres. While this bill is confined to the 
commodities of corn and grain sorghums, 
it does accept the idea of land retire- 
ment as necessary for the success of any 
farm program. A year ago we made a 
careful check on the total acres in pro- 
duction in the United States, and as 
nearly as we can determine, we found 
that we had in the United States about 
338 million acres of land in production. 
We have about 182 million acres that 
are producing cash crops, some of which 
goes into the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and some of which is sold on the 
cash market, but this group is the group 
that produces a surplus. We have 156 
million acres of land in the United States 
operated by the family farmer who 
everyone talks about in political cam- 
paigns. The 156-million-acre group pro- 
duces crops that stay on the farm. They 
are seldom sold on the cash market and 
there is no incentive in this bill, in my 
judgment, that would encourage the 156- 
million-acre group to participate. If we 
are to retire adequate acres, we must 
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have the total agricultural economy of 
the United States harnessed to make 
this bill work. I can assure you, it is my 
sincere intention to try to do everything 
I can to get the proper land retirement 
to reduce surpluses and to restore the 
prices. I might say in Minnesota, 75 per- 
cent of the farmers are not involved in 
a farm program of any kind. They do 
not sell on the cash market. They have 
dairy cows or feeder cattle or hogs. My 
farm is one of them. I have never nego- 
tiated a commodity loan on my farm in 
my life. But, I am under a burden of 
a surplus that depresses the agricultural 
economy of the country, and I need to 
help to do something for the benefit of 
the program, and here is what I would 
like to call your attention to. 

The point I want to make is that if 
land retirement is to succeed, the 156- 
million-acre group must be encouraged 
to retire land and absorb some of the 
surpluses. At the same time, this group 
cannot be encouraged with the present 
program because the group does not sell 
on the market. High supports would not 
be an incentive. The only chance to en- 
courage their participation is to replace 
feed that they would have raised on 
their land, if they take it out of produc- 
tion. The same group is largely dairy 
farmers. Under the provisions of this 
bill silo corn is considered to be corn. 
If the dairy farmer is going to get pay- 
ment of any kind, he must reduce his 
corn acres by about 40 percent, which 
means he cannot fill his silo. There is 
no way he can get any silage in payment 
in kind. Therefore, you have closed the 
door on the dairy farmer in the pro- 
visions of this bill, which means you will 
not have adequate land retirement to do 
the job. 

Another factor that seems obvious un- 
der the provisions of this bill: The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has stated that the 
support price level for corn would be set 
at $1.20, while the bill would permit the 
Commodity Credit to sell corn at 17 per- 
cent less than the support level for 1961. 
This means actually that the market 
price for corn will be 62 percent of full 
parity. Full parity has always been con- 
sidered to be the cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit. Under these con- 
ditions the speculator would move into 
the market, buy the cheap feed at a 
price which no producer or family farm 
can compete with. 

The farmer cannot sweep his farm un- 
der the rug when the assessor comes 
around. Hemust pay his taxes. He has 
his fixed costs, and he cannot afford to 
participate and he cannot compete under 
the provisions of this bill. 

I have prepared an amendment to ex- 
empt silo corn from the provisions of the 
bill. The gentleman from Wisconsin, 
{Mr. THomson], has indicated he is in- 
terested in it; Mr. Lancen is interested 
in it. Silage does not go into the termi- 
nal markets. It does not go into the 
Commodity Credit. It is fed on the 
farm. On the other hand, if this farmer 
could keep his silage and go into the 
Commodity Credit market and buy some 
of the surplus and retire some acres, he 
could continue with his normal farm op- 
erations. 
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I have prepared another amendment 
which would give the farmer a chance 
to take his entire payment in kind. If 
the farmer took payment in kind, he 
should agree not to put the commodity 
on the market in competition with the 
market. I have been told that amend- 
ments will be offered to calculate produc- 
tion on a 5-year average, which I think 
is good. I shall support it. 

I will suggest another amendment that 
will give the farmer a part of his pay- 
ment on signing up, which I think will 
encourage participation. 

Finally, section 3 of the bill is too great 
a price to pay for the enforcement pro- 
vision. While in some cases it will en- 
courage participation in dealing with the 
182-million-acre group, it will be disas- 
trous in dealing with the 156-million- 
acre group. What you achieve on the 
one hand will be offset by the speculator 
who moves in in competition with the 
family farm. Not only that, but every 
little country elevator, including many of 
the small private and cooperative ele- 
vators, would be out of business under 
such a provision. 

I hope the committee will accept the 
amendments which I will propose, be- 
cause in my judgment this will make it 
a better bill. I hope I have convinced 
this body that it is my wish to make this 
a better farm bill in the interest of 
agriculture. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. NELSEN. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. In the _ gentleman’s 
amendment will he allow the Secretary 
to pay part of the amount at the time? 

Mr. NELSEN. Part payment. 

Mr. POAGE. You will leave it to the 
discretion of the Secretary? 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes. 

Mr. POAGE. I see no objection to 
that at all, as long as we leave that 
discretion. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
And I hope the gentleman feels the same 
way or gives the same thought to the 
silage provision, because many of these 
little details that will improve this bill 
I do not believe there should be any ob- 
jection to. 

I think we could make this a better 
bill and I want to do that sincerely. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Would the gentleman 
want the Secretary to pay the entire 
amount at the time of signup? Because 
if he did, thereafter the person involved 
might still violate the program. 

Mr. NELSEN. I understand. I think 
it should be only part payment at the 
time of signup. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to set 
forth in the Recorp at this point the 
names of the individuals appointed by 
Secretary Freeman on January 26 to 
serve as a task force in connection with 
the legislation we are now considering. 
It is a long list mostly comprised of farm- 
ers headed by Mr. Fred Heinkel, of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., chairman. Mr. Heinkel 
is the President of the Missouri Farmers 
AssociatiJn. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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This committee also has a very dis- 
tinguished citizen member, Claude Wick- 
ard, former Secretary of Agriculture. 
Also on the committee is Dr. Willard 
Cochrane, who is now associated with 
Secretary Freeman; Mr. Dorsey Kirk, 
Master of the Illinois State Grange; and 
there is a long list of farmer members of 
this task force including: Ralph Cole, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Al Diamond, Pana, I1.; 
Walter Geoppinger, Boone, Iowa; A. Jack 
Hall, Windsor, Va.; D. G. Harwood, Al- 
bemarle, N.C.; Charles Hearst, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; Earl Hogan, Hope, Ind.; 
Hans Jensen, Lincoln, Nebr.; Fred Lud- 
wig, Laurena, Iowa; Frank Nutter, Co- 
rinna, Maine, Orlando Odegard, Buxton, 
N. Dak.; Joe Russell, Piper City, Ill.; Lail 
Schmidt, Lamar, Colo.; Arthur Thomp- 
son, West Des Moines, Iowa; and Don 
Wooten, Crosbyton, Tex. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BeckwortTH} on yesterday re- 
ferred to the fact that in the operation of 
the price-support program certain pay- 
ments have been made to individuals, 
payments in large sums, when actually 
he meant to say that large loans had 
been made to individuals and corpora- 
tions; and the record will show the in- 
tent of the gentleman from Texas. I 
have obtained information from the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the loans 
which were the subject of yesterday’s 
discussions. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEck- 
worTH!, mentioned 10 large price-sup- 
port loans on barley, corn, and grain 
sorghum made in 1959. I had the De- 
partment check the records. These rec- 
ords show: 

Loan No. 1 for $1,136,667, paid in full; 
No. 2, $1,017,500, paid in full; No. 3, $923,- 
991, paid in full; No. 4, $435,046, paid in 
full; No. 5, $270,836, paid in full; No. 6, 
$263,142, paid in full; No. 7, $182,988, the 
Government is holding the collateral of 
161,936 bushels of corn placed against 
this loan; No. 8, $164,817, paid in full; 
No. 9, $151,938, the Government is hold- 
ing the corn and grain sorghum on 
which this loan was made; No. 10, $137,- 
207, the Government is holding the corn 
put up as collateral for this loan. 

Going back to the 10 largest 1958 
crop price-support loans, which were a 
part of the discussion by the gentleman 
from ‘Texas [Mr. BeckwortTH], the 
Department records show: 

Loan No. 1, $1,140,432, $840,091 repaid, 
with the Government holding barley as 
collateral on the remainder of the loan: 
No. 2, $1,115,861, paid in full; No. 3, 
$951,077, of which $334,438 has been re- 
paid, with the Government holding bar- 
ley as collateral for the remainder: No. 4, 
$398,667, paid in full; No. 5, $340,347, 
$333,361 repaid, oats held as collateral 
for the remainder; No. 6, $314,990, $246,- 
758 repaid, barley held as collateral for 
the remainder; No. 7, $313,681, paid in 
full; No. 8, $267,085, paid in full; No. 9, 
$257,553, paid in full; and No. 10, $208,- 
718, no repayment, but corn and grain 
sorghum held as collateral against loan. 

Of the 10 largest feed grain loans made 
in 1959, 7, including the largest 6, have 
been repaid in full, with interest. The 
Department reports to me that the Gov- 
ernment not only lost nothing on these 
transactions, but that the producers paid 
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some $65,000 in interest and some $25,000 
in service fees on these loans. In addi- 
tion, about 85 percent of the grain under 
another loan has been redeemed, leaving 
only 2 out of the 10 loans in connec- 
tion with which the grain—mostly 
corn—was delivered to the Government 
or placed under the reseal program. 

I do not have a similar overall analysis 
of the 10 large grain loans in 1958. The 
Department had to go to field offices to 
obtain the figures. 

I would like to say to the House that 
from the standpoint of a sound market 
price structure, it is just as important for 
large farmers to follow orderly market- 
ing practices as for small farmers to do 
so. The primary objective of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation since it was 
established in 1933 has been to assist 
producers in orderly marketing. There 
is nothing wrong with the large growers 
utilizing this program for that purpose. 
And I repeat that the six largest feed 
grain loans in 1959, two of which were 
for more than $1 million, cost the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation not one 
penny, and in fact, resulted in a net gain 
to the Government. 

There are some smaller loans which 
apparently were not paid in full, but the 
grain securing the loans was turned in 
to the Government; the Government 
now has it and it will be liquidated. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. DomrInicxk]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I believe that this is such an im- 
portant bill and because I come from a 
State which will be decidedly affected I 
am taking the floor for the first time to 
urge your careful consideration before 
voting on it or on the amendments, at 
least one of which I shall present later. 

I listened carefully to the debate yes- 
terday and was amazed at the variety of 
opinions on the measure and gratified at 
the clarity of many of the speeches, par- 
ticularly those of my colleagues from 
Maine and North Dakota. One col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] however, indicated that this was 
an emergency panacea—a _ cure-all, 
which would increase farm income, de- 
crease production, decrease surplus sup- 
plies and cut costs to the taxpayers. It 
seems apparent an emergency bill of this 
type and of this scope cannot accomplish 
all those things, although we all agree 
they are worthy efforts. But certain 
facts about the bill should be empha- 
sized. 

Agriculture has been under govern- 
mental controls for 30 years and is still 
sick. While you cannot drag a sick man 
out of bed and make him run a race, 
nevertheless you don’t make him well by 
keeping him in the operating room of a 
hospital. In my opinion this bill would 
do the latter by granting to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture unprecedented 
powers to control the whole corn and 
feed grain market. And I say the latter 
advisedly. 

It has been said that this bill will not 
affect oats and barley. But this is not 
exactly true. It took them out of the 
front end of the bill and brought them 
back in the tail end of the bill. If you 
will look at the second part of section 
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1 of this bill you will see that in order 
to get support prices on oats, rye, bar- 
ley or other small feed grains, if dur- 
ing any time in 1959 or 1960 you have 
grown any corn for silage or otherwise 
you must comply with this program or 
you do not get your support price on 
oats, rye, barley, and the other feed 
grains which are not supposed to be 
covered by this bill at all. So, on the 
one hand it is taken out and on the 
other hand it is put back in. 

I have an amendment to propose 
which I hope will take care of that ata 
later time. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Manon], pointed out that on retired 
acreage a producer would receive only 
50 percent of the average production of 
the farm for 1959 and 1960. Ordinarily 
a longer period is used and there has 
been talk about a 5-year history, but 
in this bill the question of what is going 
to be done in hardship cases created by 
weather is left to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. There are no guides set forth. 

In order to determine what we are 
doing I might call your attention to the 
following points. If this bill is passed 
we are giving to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the power to determine what the 
support price levels are going to be, 
floored at 65 percent of parity. We are 
requiring participation in the corn pro- 
gram before a farmer is eligible to get 
support on oats, rye, and barley. We are 
giving him power to determine what 
hardship relief shall be given and we 
are asking him to establish a program 
under which the diverted acreage must 
be kept free of weeds and rodents, as 
well as insects. We say nothing in this 
bill about what is going to happen if 
it is not kept free of those things. Is 
the Secretary going to withhold pay- 
ment for the diverted acres? Does the 
producer go to jail? Is he fined? We 
have nothing in this bill which says how 
he is going to implement that provision. 

Then in section 3 he is given the 
power to undersell the market in order 
to force participation. I do not believe 
that Members of Congress want to abro- 
gate their powers to this extent. 

I venture to say that never before has 
Congress turned over such broad powers 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
since 1933 has not been asked to establish 
such a system of administering prices. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I just wonder if the gen- 
tleman does not think it better to let the 
Secretary determine what he would do 
in these hardship cases, let him make 
these rules as to just how he must han- 
dle these details, than to have us at- 
tempt here on the floor or in the com- 
mittee to write details. We can never 
get them all in line at one time. It has 
been my experience that when you at- 
tempt to write these kinds of details in 
legislation you always find that you have 
forgotten something that you wanted to 
put in there. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I agree. 

Mr. POAGE. And you have failed to 
take care of some of the very hardships 


I yield to the gen- 
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for which we find there is need, whereas 
if you leave it flexible so that the Secre- 
tary can care for them from day to day, 
you can take care of these things. It 
was because of that that we gave this 
flexibility. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Provided you give 
a sufficient area as regards historical 
production in order to determine an 
average production yield. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman is now 
talking about the question whether we 
should have a 2-year history or 5-year 
history, that is a vastly different thing. 
But, I think what I am talking about is 
applicable whether you have a 2- or 25- 
year history. You better leave your de- 
tails to the Secretary rather than to try 
to write them out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the colloquy that just took place, 
I think, emphasizes one of the things 
about this legislation that should be 
considered here. It was somewhat dis- 
appointing to me to find out that after 
your subcommittee had worked a week 
and we had heard from all of the leaders 
of farm organizations from all over the 
United States, and on a Friday the sub- 
commitee having voted without a single 
dissenting vote to adopt this bill and 
on the following Monday the whole 
committee having voted 25 to 8 to adopt 
and recommend this bill for passage, 
that since that time many of the Mem- 
bers who approved this bill in its pres- 
ent form have departed from it and are 
now opposing it. Of course, that is 
their privilege. 

But what I would like to talk about 
for just a few minutes is just some 
commonsense, directed particularly to 
those people who do not come from farm 
areas, to those of you who come from 
city areas, who represent what we 
might say is the consumer segment, the 
taxpaying segment, and to ask you to 
consider the circumstances under which 
this bill came to the floor. 

For the last 8 years our farm pro- 
grams generally have not worked. I 
think most people recognized that the 
job of Secretary of Agriculture was go- 
ing to be one of the most difficult jobs 
in this new administration. I will say 
quite frankly that the choice of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at the time of his 
appointment was not the choice that 
I would have made. I will also say that 
the appointment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture was not the job that I think 
Governor Freeman might have pre. 
ferred to have had. But I will say that, 
after he has taken office and after his 
appearance before our committee, I 
think he has made a very favorable im- 
pression on our committee and on the 
leaders of agricultural groups through- 
out the country. 

Also, I think the public generally has 
confidence in him, because he is smart 
enough to admit that he does not know 
some things, that he is relying upon the 
judgment of people in whom he does 
have confidence and who have had ex- 
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perience, who can bring some good sense 
to an agricultural program that will 
work. 

I think the Secretary of Agriculture 
has already demonstrated that he is 
going to be aggressive, he is going to try 
to do something to help the agricultural 
segments of our economy. 

I think with reference to the bill we 
have before us today, there was almost 
unanimous opinion in the committee, at 
a time before we received a lot of pres- 
sure from various sources to amend or to 
take out; and in that bill we gave the 
Secretary some authority, in section 3, 
which many people have criticized, have 
said. is too much authority for any Sec- 
retary to have. But I want to call your 
attention to the fact that we are in an 
emergency. This is an emergency 
measure, it is a temporary measure 
for 1 year. We are trying to solve 
one of the most difficult problems we 
have. It has been pointed out here 
the great investment that we have in 
corn and other feed grains, running up 
to more than 4 billions of dollars. But 
I want to point out to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, this fact, I think most of you can 
understand why the people who operate 
warehouses, the people who operate ele- 
vators, the people who are dealing in 
grain—of course, I am not criticizing 
them for taking exception to section 3. 
I think if I were in their place, I would 
take exception, too. But I think those 
people who are not well acquainted with 
the agricultural program but who have 
a@ genuine desire to do something to help 
the farmer, to help correct a condition 
which has built up over the years, and 
which has become progressively worse 
during the past 8 years, if they want to 
do something for the farm economy and 
for the farmers of this country, they 
are going to have to make up their minds 
today, when I presume the vote will 
come to take out section 3. 

Whether you are interested in trying 
to perpetuate this system of unlimited 
storage of commodities that we have in 
long supply is a question you will have 
to answer. One of the greatest sur- 
pluses we have is that of storage facili- 
ties. They have accumulated, they have 
been built up over the years. We have 
more than we need. 

People who have invested in those fa- 
cilities have received a good return on 
their money. I do not think the tax- 
payers of this country have any obliga- 
tion to continue them in business at the 
expense of the farmer and taxpayers. 
So when you vote today on section 3 I 
think you are going to have to make a 
determination: Am I trying to do some- 
thing to. help the farmer, to -help the 
farm economy?. Am I being influenced 
by. the letters I have had from grain 
dealers, from warehousemen, from the 
operators of elevators? Am I more in- 
terested in helping them? 

I think all of us realize that we have 
written into this bill an adequate vehicle 
to reduce these supplies and every time 
we reduce the supplies, we reduce the 
burden on the taxpayer. I know we will 
never come up with a farm program 
which is going to be universally accept- 
able, acceptable to all people. 
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We have in the farm economy one of 
the most difficult problems. There is the 
fact that there is so great a differential 
in the cost of production. That applies 
to all commodities. We talk about what 
is a fair price for corn. The Secretary 
says, “We are proposing to support corn 
at $1.20 a bushel.” We are giving him 
the authority to sell corn out of these 
supplies, if he finds it to be in the best 
interests of the program, at $1 a bushel. 
I have in mind farmers in my area and 
in the corn section of this country who 
could put hundreds of thousands of acres 
into corn and the producers would be 
happy to receive $1 a bushel for it. But 
unfortunately all producers cannot pro- 
duce corn for $1 a bushel. So we have 
to arrive at some fair average figure, and 
that is what it is. 

Today I want to remind you of the 
very difficult task you will have in try- 
ing to write this bill on the floor. Your 
committee went into this very thor- 
oughly. I think all of us could have 
offered some amendments that would 
have been acceptable or that we might 
like to see in this bill, but in the best 
interests of not only the farmer but 
the whole Nation and the taxpayer we 
brought out this bill. 

This bill, which was agreed upon 
unanimously in the subcommittee, with 
one abstention, and by a vote of 25 to 
8 in the full committee, represents the 
best sound thinking in bringing to you 
a program that will work, which will 
give adequate support to the producer, 
and which will discourage a person who 
might want to get out and expand his 
acreage. At the same time this vehicle 
we have given to the Secretary in sec- 
tion 3 does two things: It discourages 
extensive overproduction and at the 
same time gives a protection to the con- 
sumer. 

Someone said a minute ago that the 
dollar a bushel for corn was not enough. 
May I remind you that if we take off 
all agricultural controls and if we do 
away with all support programs, you are 
going to see corn selling for a whole lot 
less than a dollar a bushel. It sold last 
year for less than a dollar a bushel when 
there were not sufficient facilities to 
store the grain or the moisture content 
was such that it was not suitable for 
storage. So this section 3 does two 
things. It is a fair proposal. 

In closing, may I call upon those who 
may not be familiar with all of the pro- 
visions of this bill to try to have con- 
fidence in a committee that heard all of 
the testimony, and has brought to you 
a bill that is fair. If you will go along, 
I think that during this year we can 
show some improvement. If we do not 
show some improvement, we are not 
obligated to go on any further. It can 
be changed. If this program works as 
well as some of us think, it might well 
be continued, but it will be up before 
you to act on again. I hope you will 
support the committee. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, just 
for the record I happen to be one of 
the eight. 
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I recognize that we do have an emer- 
gency, that agriculture has been in an 
emergency ever since 1931. Every time 
we bring a bill to the floor of this House 
and pass it we get agriculture in a little 
bigger emergency than it was before. 
Yet year after year we come before this 
House and ask the House of Representa- 
tives to back the best judgment of the 
Committee on Agriculture in solving an 
emergency. Yet we find at the very 
time we bring this bill here that it is 
only for 1 year. If it is going to solve 
an emergency it ought to be good from 
now on. But I do not believe it is going 
to solve an emergency. 

I believe this bill before us today has 
as little to recommend it to any segement 
of this House of Representatives as any 
bill we have ever brought before you. In 
the first place, it permits the Secretary 
to set the support price of corn any- 
where from 65 percent to as high as 
the sky. We have never done that on 
any other basic commodity. Regardless 
of what kind of juggling of figures is 
presented here, it is going to cost the 
taxpayers more money than the present 
program is costing. We will not raise 
the farmer’s income to any great extent. 
He will have more administrative head- 
aches, he will have more problems, he 
will be back to acreage allotments, 
which he got out from under the pres- 
ent program when 71 percent of the 
farmers voted to get out from under 
acreage allotments. It will completely 
put the grain trade out of business, and 
just keep in mind that the grain trade 
is not just a bunch of millionaires out 
in Kansas City or Chicago: the grain 
trade is every cooperative elevator in 
the entire country that deals in feed 
grains. These are owned by the farmers 
themselves. Now our distinguished 
chairman said we have lost $1,455 mil- 
lion on this program; that we now have 
$4,500 million invested in feed grains, 
and that we are facing a _ horrible 
emergency. We have lost an enormous 
amount of money. We have an enor- 
mous surplus, and that the way we are 
going to cure it is to raise the price of 
corn from $1.05 to $1.20. If you had 
a warehouse full of merchandise that 
you had spent too much money on and 
that you could not sell and that you 
could not give away, then I know the 
average businessman would not say the 
way to cure that situation is just to 
raise the price on more merchandise to 
put in the same warehouse where he 
has the present merchandise stored. 

Our distinguished chairman yesterday 
attempted to make this a strictly politi- 
cal issue. He says this is the Demo- 
cratic platform, and he appealed to one 
of his colleagues over here to vote for 
this bill on the ground that it would be 
carrying out the Democratic platform. 
I do not know just exactly what the 
Democratic platform contained con- 
cerning this, but I might say for you 
folks over here who have party loyalty, 
and I know all of you do and you should 
have, you are not going to be doing your 
party a great favor, in my opinion, in 
voting for this bill. In the first place, 
you are going to make practically all the 
corn farmers mad because you are going 
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to force the Secretary of Agriculture 
within the next few weeks to go out and 
determine the number of acres planted 
on every feed grain farm in America in 
1959 and 1960. 

In addition to that, you are going to 
force him to determine exactly how 
many bushels were raised on those acres 
planted in 1959 and 1960. If he makes 
- mistake and finds that too many bush- 
els were planted, he is going to be hurt- 
ing the taxpayers. If he makes the 
mistake and does not give the farmer 
credit for enough bushels, he is taking 
money away from the farmers. 

Section 3 has been kicked around here 
a great deal. Section 3 is about the 
most impossible provision in this whole 
bill, and for this reason. This is the 
situation in which we find ourselves. If 
section 3 is taken out, there is not a sin- 
gle consumer or anyone representing a 
consumer area on this side or on the 
other side either, or any of you repre- 
senting any of the deficit areas who is 
going to dare to vote for this bill with- 
out penalizing practically every constit- 
uent that you have. By the very same 
token, if you do leave section 3 in, then 
you are going to hurt every single corn 
farmer in the country and everybody in 
the feed grain area. If you take it out, 
you ruin this side and if you leave it in, 
you ruin the other side. I do not know 
what you are going to do with section 3. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The farmers in my dis- 
trict generally produce livestock, dairy 
and poultry products. Would you 
elaborate on your statement as to how 
they will be affected by this bill? 

Mr. BELCHER. I just got through 
saying that every farmer who lives in a 
feed deficit area has to buy feed for 
their poultry and for their dairy or for 
any other purpose, and undoubtedly 
would have to spend more for it unless 
section 3 stays in the bill. So at any 
rate you are going to be caught. 

Now just one comment on the new 
Secretary of Agriculture. I know it is 
an impossible job to be Secretary of 
Agriculture. But I never in all the 8 
years that our party had a Secretary 
of Agriculture ever voted to put him 
in the hole that you fellows are going 
to put this Secretary in when you force 
him to go out and determine all these 
acreages and all of these average bushels 
of production because you are going to 
put him in the deepest hole possible. 
You gentlemen had a tremendous lot of 
fun for 8 years running against Secre- 
tary Benson, but I just want to tell 
you something, that if you put Orville 
Preeman in a few more holes just like 
you are putting him in a hole with this 
bill, it will be nothing compared to the 
fun that we are going to have running 
against your Secretary of Agriculture. 

So, from a political standpoint, be- 
fore you vote to make all of the grain 
dealers mad, the consumers mad, and all 
of your taxpayers mad, and all of the 
people who have to buy feed, just stop 
and consider the situation. 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. MaTTHEWws]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, who has done 
so much for the American farmers and 
is at the present time on the important 
Committee on Appropriations dealing 
with agricultural matters. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I just wanted to point this out, that 
the statement made about section 3, I 
think, up to this point has not made it 
clear that all section 3 does is to prevent 
the nonconforming farmer, the man 
who refuses to help bring things into 
line, from receiving any benefit of the 
passage of this law. That is all it does. 
It allows the Secretary to say “I will 
sell this corn at the price you get,” and 
that is all it means. If we do not do it, 
if those who help carry the load get to 
$1.20, and this fellow who refuses to do 
anything would probably get $1.15 in 
benefit, and he should not. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his excellent statement. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like 
to thank the members of the committee 
who are not from farm areas for the 
interest they have expressed in the 
farmer, and for their sincere desire to 
be of help, if they possibly can, and at 
the same time be fair to their constit- 
vents. 

I want to plead for your continued 
sympathy and understanding, because 
you see that as far as the farm belt is 
concerned we are greatly divided. 

There are 35 members of our com- 
mittee. As I recall, there are about 6 
minority reports, but keep in mind that 
those minority reports suggest opposi- 
tion by only 11 members of the 35 men 
and women on the committee. One or 
two of our colleagues have dissented 
twice and have given a couple of dis- 
senting opinions, which of course is 
their privilege. But now to those who 
represent consuming areas may I point 
out some information that has not been 
placed in the Recorp. I think it would 
be helpful to the cause of American 
agriculture, and for a better understand- 
ing of the people of America concern- 
ing American agriculture, if you would 
permit me to give you a few facts. 

Agriculture is today the Nation’s big- 
gest industry. It employs 7.4 million 
workers, or more workers than are em- 
ployed in the steel industry, the auto- 
mobile industry or transportation and 
public utilities combined. 

Investment in agriculture exceeds $203 
billion. Each year the farmers of Ameri- 
ca spend $25 billion to $26 billion a year 
for goods and services to produce crops 
and livestock, and another $15 billion 
a year for the same things that their 
friends in the cities buy, food, clothing, 
drugs, furniture, appliances, and other 
products and services. 

Each year the farmers’ purchases in- 
clude $2% to $3 billion worth of new 
farm tractors and other motor vehicles 
and machinery and equipment; $3.5 bil- 
lion for fuel, lubricants, and maintenance 
of machinery and motor vehicles, The 
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farmers use more petroleum than any 
other industry. The farmers spend $14 
billion a year for fertilizer and lime. 
They use 320 million pounds of rubber, 


about 9 percent of the total used in the . 


United States, and they use 24 billion 
kilowatts of electricity, or 5 percent of 
the Nation’s total. 

Here is another figure: 10 million peo- 
ple have jobs, storing, transporting, 
processing, and merchandising agricul- 
tural products. Six million people have 
jobs providing the supplies the farmers 
use. 

American agriculture is today, of 
course, an efficient, progressive industry. 
The American farmer as a taxpayer in 
1959 paid farm real estate taxes totaling 
$2.1 billion; income taxes totaling $1% 
billion were paid by the farm population. 

Net taxes paid by farmers on motor 
fuels were $372 million. 

Motor vehicle license fees and taxes 
paid by farmers were $172 million. 

The American farmer, of course, is 
doing his part to help us win the cold 
war by his efficiency and abundant pro- 
duction of food and fiber. That is his 
record. 

Farming is shelter. It takes one acre 
of healthy forest 20 years to grow the 
lumber for a five-room frame house. 

Farmers and other small woodland 
owners control 54 percent of the Na- 
tion’s commercial forests. Three out of 
four forest owners are farmers. 

About 400 pounds of paper per person 
is consumed each year. This requires 
the net annual wood growth from about 
three-quarters of an acre of commercial 
forests. A large New York paper uses 
the equivalent of the net annual growth 
from 6,000 acres of commercial forest 
land for its Sunday issue, and the net 
annual growth from 500,000 acres every 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the problem 
that the farmer faces: What does he 
receive? I have often said that if the 
farmer could get his just share of the 
consumer’s dollar and let everybody 
else have his just share, the farmer’s 
problems would be solved. But the 
farmer does not get his fair share. For 
each dollar spent for food the farmer 
gets not 50 cents but just 38 cents. He 
gets 2.4 cents for the corn in a 26-cent 
box of corn flakes. 

He gets 62 cents for each $1 spent 
for Choice grade beef, and 11 cents for 
the oranges in a 26-cent can of frozen 
orange juice concentrate. 

He gets 2.3 cents for the wheat in a 
20-cent loaf of white bread, and about 
11 cents from a 25-cent quart of milk. 
He gets about 29 cents for the cotton 
in a man’s $4 business shirt, and about 
25 cents stumpage for each $1 worth of 
pine lumber produced from his woods. 

Then I would like to give this final 
statistic in this connection: 20 percent 
of our disposable income went for food 
in 1959. If we had bought in 1959 the 
same kinds and quantities of food we ate 
in the period 1935 through 1939 we 
would have spent only 15 percent of our 
1959 income. So the price of food to 
the consumer, I sincerely believe, shows 
a very favorable situation, and today we 
ask our friends representing the con- 
suming areas to support us in the solu- 
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tion of the farm problems because I 
believe consumers—all.of America— 
have a stake in a healthy agricultural 
economy. 

But here is where the rub comes: 
What is the best solution to our problem? 


-Good men have disagreed. I felt that 


after having worked for days with our 
committee on this bill that the better 
angels had played on the chords of our 
natures so that we had almost 100 per- 
cent unanimity on the basic features of 
this measure. Then I do not know 
whether baser angels came into the pic- 
ture, but something happened and we 
found ourselves I am sure due to no 
wrong motive, but due to honest differ- 
ences of opinion—we found ourselves in 
disagreement. 

May I repeat what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] so ably said: 
We are in a deplorable situation insofar 
as feed grains are concerned. The tax- 
payers—and farmers are taxpayers— 
have a right now to begin to ask us for 
a concrete suggestion, and this bill is de- 
signed to help meet that problem; it is 
designed to help the farmer; it is de- 
signed to help the consumer. This bill 
is supposed to take out of possible pro- 
duction hundreds of millions of bushels 
of grain that we do not need and save 
$500 million. Perhaps it would not do 
that, but I think it will. I think the bill 
should be given a chance. 

Let us look at some of the objections 
that are made to the bill. It has been 
pointed out that we do not have time for 
administrative procedures. I am proud 
to say our Secretary of Agriculture has 
already been making certain investiga- 
tions and reports so that he can calcu- 
late the average yield on feed grain pro- 
duction for 1959 and 1960. In every 
newspaper of every county in my district 
of Florida already information has been 
given to the farmers so that they will be 
on the alert to help prepare the reports 
we are going to have to have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
time is of the essence. We do not have 
any time left to delay the starting of a 
plan which we hope will do something 
about this tremendous grain problem, 
$4 billion worth of it in CCC stocks. I 
want to be fair to the farmers of America, 
I want to be fair to all of America to the 
best of my ability. I am proud of the 
fact I am a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and that I have this par- 
ticular responsibility of trying to give 
information about this bill. 

Someone has expressed concern about 
the increased cost for feed grains in 
deficit areas. One of the most outstand- 
ing members of our committee, the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. McINTIRE] a 
great friend of the farmer and a great 
personal friend of mine, pointed out 
yesterday he feared about the increased 
cost of feed grain in deficit areas. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SEN] who is another powerful champion 
of the farmer, is worried about this bill 
because he is afraid it gives the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the right to make the 
price of grain so low it will be unfair to 
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the corn farmers. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER] is worried be- 
cause we give the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the right to set feed grain prices at 
any level above 65 percent of parity. 
Remember our friend, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN], is wor- 
ried because he thinks the language is 
such it will depress the price of corn to 
his farmer, while the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. McIntrre] fears it will in- 
crease the price of corn. These are all 
honorable gentlemen, and they are 
learned gentlemen. They are concerned 
with these problems as all of us were. 

Now I think we have equated these 
views in a manner fair to all. I think 
we came up with the very essence of 
statesmanship. We could not satisfy 
everybody. We could not completely 
satisfy the man who sells the grain, or 
some of our people who naturally want 
to make all they can off the farms. We 
could not go all the way with any of 
them, but we have come to that point of 
honorable compromise which is the very 
essence of good legislation. 

Coming back to section 3, let me read 
you the very language in the bill: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized to sell any corn or grain sorghums 
during the marketing year for the 1961 crop 
of such grains at any price not less than 17 
per centum below the 1961 support price for 
such grains. 


If you cut that section out you cut out 
the heart of the bill. 

This reminds me of a story down in 
my section of the country. We were 
going catfishing in the Suwannee River 
where we have the most succulent and 
wonderful catfish in the world. When 
you catch a catfish sometimes he jumps 
around and gets out of your hands. We 
had a helper to clean the fish. One day 
he was trying to get hold of a squirming 
catfish. The catfish would not stay still 
so he could clean the fish. He said to 
the catfish: “Keep quiet. I’m not going 
to hurt you. All I am going to do is cut 
your insides out.” 

If you take section 3 out of the bill 
you cut the insides out of it, you will not 
have the protection that we think we 
ought to have for those who comply and 
those who make certain sacrifices. It 
will not produce a decrease in the pro- 
duction of grain. 

In conclusion, let me say that we have 
tried to put controls in this bill. We 
tried to say to our farmers, “We think 


,if you get a good price support we ought 


to have the courage to say to you: ‘You 
ought to have production controls’ so 
that the taxpayers, so that all segments 
of America may be treated fairly.” 

We have only two alternatives. 

We can keep the present program, 
spending $500 million a year more than 
the cost of the proposed program, or we 


-can try this new program, which we 


think deserves a chance, for 1 year. Two 
billion, seven hundred million bushels of 
needless feed grains are stored up in our 
bins today, and I plead with you to vote 
for this bill and give it a chance to see 
if it cannot correct some of our problems. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. I will be glad to 
yield to my very dear friend from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not have the priv- 
ilege of serving on the committee, and I 
did not have a chance to hear all the 
discussion yesterday. We had an ap- 
propriation bill on the floor, as you know. 
Now, I have high respect for the judg- 
ment and the ability of the gentleman, 
and that is the reason I ask this ques- 
tion. In the course of his remarks—and 
I know this bill is designed to help the 
corn farmers and grain farmers—the 
gentleman said it would be beneficial to 
the consumers. I wish he would, for my 
benefit and the benefit of those of us who 
may not know how it will benefit the con- 
sumers, tell how this bill will benefit the 
consumers. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I will certainly try 
to. But, before I make this explana- 
tion, let me tell this story about the man 
who had two wives. One wife was named 
Millie. She died. He married another 
beautiful girl named Tillie. She died. 
Then the gentleman died. And, in his 
will he had said, “Bury me between 
Millie and Tillie but lean me toward 
Tillie.” All I will say to the gentleman is 
this, the bill leans toward the farmer. 
Let us be frank about that. My friends 
from the large city areas want me to tell 
the truth, and I am telling it. This will 
help the farmer, and I know you do not 
want me to apologize for him. Let me 
say this, I believe it will cost you less 
than the program we have today, and if 
it saves you nothing else except the stor- 
age costs, I think the saving will be 
tremendous. I want to say to my dear 
friend from North Carolina—and I 
thank him for his interest in the mat- 
ter—that we who are in favor of this 
bill believe that in storage costs alone 
it will save the consumer, who pays the 
taxes of course, many millions of dol- 
lars. We are talking about tax relief 
now, in this instance. 

Mr. JONAS. My farmers produce 
poultry, livestock, and dairy products. 
How will this bill help them? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Well, we just heard 
our friend from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SEN] say he is afraid the price of corn 
with section 3 is going to be so low that 
it will be detrimental to his area. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. May- 
be I can answer the question. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. If 
this bill passes with section 3 in it, it 
will force my corn farmers to sell corn 
at $1 a bushel for the next 5 years due 
to the surplus of corn in the hands of 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
therefore it will force my farmers to go 
into the poultry business because of the 
fact that they are not getting more than 
$1 for corn. It will force my farmers 
also to go into the hog business. We can 
produce and do produce hogs, poultry, 
and livestock in great numbers in Min- 
nesota, and we will have to step up that 
production if you persist in giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
bring the level of our corn down to $1 
a bushel. That is my reason, Mr. 
MatTTHEWs. I do want to compliment 
you for bringing out the agricultural 
economy picture, as you did today. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to thank 
my distinguished friend. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, when this 
bill left the Committee on Agriculture I 
voted for it. But as I did, I announced 
to my colleagues that I intended to do 
everything I could to strike section 3, 
and for a number of reasons. But before 
getting into that I would like to go over 
the first two sections of the bill and the 
program involved in order to give you 
my views on it. 

We worked out a compromise— 
granted. To start with, the price sup- 
port level shall be set by the Secretary 
at not less than 65 percent of parity. 
There is no limit on the top. I do not 
think we have to worry that the Secre- 
tary will set the price supports at 100 
percent of parity or 200 percent. I think 
he will do it somewhere within reason. 

There is also a section that a person 
must idle 20 percent of his acres in order 
to be eligible for price supports and be 
allowed to idle 20 percent more if he so 
desires. I would have liked to see the ad- 
ditional permissive diversion set at 30 
percent in order to get more land out of 
production this year. But the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture did not see fit to go 
along with that so I accept the com- 
promise. 

There is one provision which we 
changed, which is important and which 
I think all Members should bear in mind. 
As the bill came from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his report to us, and as 
the gentleman from Texas introduced 
it in the Committee on Agriculture, it 
provided that all the grains paid to the 
farmer by way of payment in kind could 
be merchandised by the Secretary of 
Agriculture through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the market price. 
We refused to go along with that pro- 
posal. This would have enabled the 
Secretary of Agriculture to manipulate 
the market. We changed it so that the 
payment in kind would be paid through 
a negotiable certificate so that the farm- 
er would merchandise his own grain. 

On reading the report on the feed 
grains bill I find at the bottom of page 
5—and I want to ask the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoacE] a question about it: 

The committee suggests that it might be 
possible for the CCC to act as the agent of 
farmers who wish to sell their certificates, 
rather than withdrawing the grain them- 
selves. 


You will recall Mr. PoaceE, that we in- 
tended that the farmer should merchan- 
dise his own certificate. We absolutely 
refused to go along with allowing the 
CCC to merchandise the grain for him. 
I should like the gentleman to state to 
the Committee his understanding of 
what we intended by the bill, as it now 
comes to us in regard to the negotiable 
certificates used for payment in kind. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman’s recollection is substan- 
tially correct. The subcommittee did 
feel that we did not want to authorize 
the CCC to be the redemption agent 
itself; in other words to pay out the 
money on the certificate. As I recall it, 
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the sentiment in the committee was 
that we wanted the CCC to assist the 
farmer to get his certificate redeemed 
by somebody who wanted to redeem it. 
We did suggest that the Department 
could very well take a man’s certificate; 
that is, the Department was in a posi- 
tion to put it in the hands of somebody 
who would buy it, more readily than 
would be the individual farmer. Wesug- 
gested that possibly the Department 
could do that, and pass the proceeds on 
to the farmer but not that the Depart- 
ment itself make the redemption with 
Government funds. 

Mr. QUIE. It is true, then, that the 
CCC would not purchase the certificate 
from the farmer, nor would they actually 
be selling the grains in the market. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. 

Mr. QUIE. They would bring the 
buyer and the seller together, acting as 
the agent. 

Let us get on to the more controver- 
sial section of the bill. It has been 
suggested by many speakers prior to my- 
self—in fact, the speaker who just pre- 
ceded me, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. MattrHews], that if you took sec- 
tion 3 out of the bill, you would com- 
pletely ruin the purposes of the legis- 
lation. 

Let me explain what would happen 
under this proposed legislation. We 
have two incentives in the first two sec- 
tions of the bill. No. 1: Unless a per- 
son complies with a 20-percent reduction 
on his grain and sorghum acres, he could 
not receive the support level, which we 
expect will be $1.20. That is an incen- 
tive. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that the provision of the bill which 
says that eligibility for price support will 
be contingent on whether a person com- 
plies or not is important to the cash 
grain farmer. In corn production about 
70 percent, it was testified in our com- 
mittee, is fed back to livestock on the 
farm itself. So the other 30 percent 
would be interested in receiving a guar- 
anteed price support. For that incen- 
tive they must comply with the program 
in order to receive that price support of 
$1.20. The other 70 percent of the corn 
would go back into the livestock on the 
farm where it was raised. For these 
farmers it is no incentive to receive the 
price-support level. They would never 
take a loan on it, because they use that 
corn to feed to their livestock. ‘The cost 
of that grain is the cost of production. 
But we have another incentive in the bill 
to bring these people into the program, 
and that is the rental payment, which we 
have limited to 50 percent in cash and 
60 percent in kind. I wish we had not 
limited it to that amount, but, as I said, 
this was a compromise, and that was the 
incentive to livestock farmers who pro- 
duce their own feed. 

What incentive is there in section 3? 
If section 3 stays in the bill, it allows 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sell for 
less than the support level, as low as 
$1 for corn. This means that when the 
farmer who has received payment in kind 
tries to merchandise it he will not re- 
ceive $1.20 for that percentage of his 
normal production, he will get somewhat 
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less than a dollar for his corn. This 
would greatly reduce the value of pay- 
ment in kind as an incentive to divert 
acres. 

If section 3 stays in the bill, you drive 
down the income of every complying 
farmer, as well as the income of every 
noncomplying farmer, so you are going 
directly in the opposite direction from 
where you want to go, that is, if we 
intend to retain our original objective 
of increasing farm income. This bill is 
for the purpose of increasing farm in- 
come. There are only two ways that can 
be obtained. One is from the consumer, 
the other from the taxpayers. Nobody 
should try to fool you into thinking it 
comes from any other place. We want 
to increase the farmer’s income because 
he is at the low end of the economic 
totem pole now and needs this kind of 
help. I do not want section 3 to drive 
his income down. 

Second, this would increase the cost 
to the Government, not decrease it. We 
have all heard from our taxpaying con- 
stituents that they do not want us to 
spend so much. Here we have a section 
that would actually increase the cost of 
government. 

The reason I say this is that the farm- 
er who feeds his grain on the farm and 
has complied with the program would 
find that during the marketing year, 
October 1, 1961, to October 1, 1962, that 
if he puts his grain under loan he can 
get $1.20 and he can go out on the mar- 
ket and buy it for $1 or less. That is 
what he would likely do. Right now 
none of this grain which is fed on the 
farm is going into Government hands. 
It has not been going onto the market 
at all like cash grains. But if section 3 
stays in he will sell his grain to the Gov- 
ernment for $1.20 and buy it back for 
a dollar or less to feed livestock. So 70 
percent compliance under this program 
as Secretary Freeman indicates will 
mean 3 billion bushels of compliance 
corn, and that means a $600 million ad- 
ditional cost added onto the estimated 
cost of this program. 

Another reason why I think section 
3 is wrong is that the incentive, as I 
pointed out before, would be decreased 
to these farmers who feed their grain 
back on the farm and take part in this 
rental payment. They will not know 
what price their payment in kind will 
command during the marketing year 
which begins 5 months after planting. 
When the Secretary announces he will 
sell on the market under section 3 the 
bottom will drop right out. Experience 
has shown this time and again. 

Also, this would give the Secretary of 
Agriculture a power that could ruin our 
competitive marketing system if he used 
it. This is the most dangerous aspect 
of the whole bill. This is why the grain 
trade have come in and stated why they 
oppose the bill. 

The National Grain Trade Council ex- 
pressed its concern over section 3 when 
it said on March 3, 1961: 

We believe that if section 3 of H.R. 4510 
is enacted— 

1. The Commodity Credit Corporation dur- 


ing the marketing years for the 1961 crops 
of corn and grain sorghums can arbitrarily 
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establish the market price for these grains 
and other feed grains. 

2. To grant this authority to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will create great 
uncertainty as to feed grain prices since the 
supply-demand factors of the market will 
in no sense determine the price of these 
feed grains—these prices will be determined 
by the arbitrary decisions of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as to when to sell, where 
to sell, and at what price to sell. 

3. Cattlemen, dairymen, and poultrymen, 
in the absence of an ability to know at least 
roughly in advance what the cost of feed 
grains is to be, will be unable to plan in 
any way for future production of meat, milk, 
eggs, and poultry. The market for these 
consumer items will be disrupted to the 
detriment of consumers, both pricewise and 
supplywise. 

4. Processors and merchandisers of feed 
grains, particularly corn, will not attempt 
to accumulate inventories in anticipation of 
future needs because of the concern they 
will share with cattlemen, dairymen, and 
poultrymen, over the possible arbitrary sale 
of Government stocks of feed grains. 

5. Uncertainty as to the Government’s sale 
policies, if any, on feed grains—where they 
will be sold, when they will be sold and at 
what price they will be sold—will, in pre- 
venting an accumulation of inventories of 
feed , irreparably damage future and 
cash trades in feed grains, thus leading to a 
breakdown in the highly efficient economic 
low-cost competitive grain marketing system. 

6. Congress for some years has been com- 
mitted to foreign market development pro- 
grams for all grains. According to news re- 
ports, the administration will recommend 
further expansion of market development 
programs for all grains. If section 3 of 
H.R. 4510 is enacted, foreign buyers may not 
make forward purchases and US. ex 
firms may not make forward sales of feed 
grains. 

This will impair the effectiveness of pres- 
ent or future market development programs. 
This will greatly curtail the operation of the 
P-I-K export programs for feed grains under 
which for the past several years U.S. exporters 
have made forward sales of up to 6 months 
with foreign buyers making forward pur- 
chases for a similar period and under which 
exports of U.S. feed grains have been in- 
creased all to the benefit of the Government, 
feed grain producers and other U.S. taxpayers. 

7. A serious curtailment of the P-I-K pro- 
gram will remove the world demand for feed 
grains from the U.S. marketplaces, will de- 
press U.S. market prices, and will force 
larger quantities of feed grains into Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s inventories, all 
to the expense of feed grain producers and 
other U.S. taxpayers. 


On March 1 the GTA Daily Radio 
Roundup said: 


There also is some genuine concern on the 
part of farm grain co-ops as to what this new 
legislation will mean to farmer-owned stor- 
age and the storing and marketing of grain. 
And—it would be well for the Department of 
Agriculture to clarify itself on some of these 
points, as it no doubt will be doing. 


On March 3, 1961, the National As- 
sociation of Grain & Feed Dealers wrote 
to each Member of the House as fol- 
lows: 

The Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation has no established policy as to 
levels of crop price supports or acreage re- 
tirement. Historically, it has been our policy 
to leave to the administration and farm or- 
ganizations recommendations to the Con- 
gress on price-support policy. 

This national association does have policy 
regarding legislation that will destroy the 
competitive grain-marketing . There- 
fore, we are opposed to section 3 of H.R. 
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4510 as reported out of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized to sell any corn or grain sorghums 
during the marketing year for the 1961 crop 
of such grains at any price not less than 17 
percent below the 1961 support price for such 
grains.” 

We are opposed to section 3 because of 
the following reasons: 

1. If enacted, CCC during the 1961 crop 
marketing year of corn and grain sorghums 
could set market prices at any level down 
to approximately $1 per bushel for corn. 
(Under present statute, CCC is prohibited 
from making domestic sales of grain less than 
105 percent of the support price plus reason- 
able carrying charges.) 

2. The impiled threat of sales of feed grain 
would have disruptive effects upon grain 
markets. It would be impossible to feed 
maniifacturers, grain processors, and other 
grain merchandisers to carry inventories be- 
cause large feed grain sales set by a giant 
Government agency could depress any mar- 
ket price and would discourage forward 
buying. 

3. The CCC could largely replace the pres- 
ent competitive market system. 

4. Grain consumers and merchandisers 
would have to assume greater risks because 
the legislation would destroy the opportunity 
to hedge, i.e., free grain markets could not 
continue to function. 

5. It would result in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation becoming the chief handler of 
the corn and grain sorghum production in 
1961. 

This national association is opposed to 
giving the authority to any Secretary of 
Agriculture to depress grain market prices, 
and to destroy the competitive grain market- 
ing system. 


I have been told that back in 1937 or 
1938 this request was made by Jesse 
Jones, head of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. At that time the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was un- 
der the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. When he asked for this 
authority to sell our surplus stock at the 
market to reduce the amount of it we 
found that Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace refused to go along. 
The endeavor on the part of the co- 
operative grain elevators to prevent that 
action enabled them to organize what 
is now known as the National Associa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives. If it was 
dangerous at that time, it is certainly 
dangerous now. 

If we allowed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to do that with corn, we might 
also ask the Office of Civil Defense Mo- 
bilization to do this with our strategic 
stockpile. When they said they were 
going to sell coconut oil, the price 
dropped through the floor. If they said 
tomorrow they were going to sell lead 
and zinc at the market price, the price 
of those commodities would drop 
through the floor. You are asking to 
give the Secretary of Agriculture the 
same authority as this on our grain. I 
do not want the Government to do that 
to my farmers and I hope you do not 
want to do it to your farmers. 

Also, under this section 3 the Gov- 
ernment is the principal buyer and sell- 
er of all our grain. Right now we have 
a competitive market which handles 
about 30 percent, raised by cash-grain 
farmers. 

But this would put the Commodity 
Credit Corporation into the business of 
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buying and selling most of our corn and/ 
or grain. sorghums. Also, this would 
put a ceiling rather than a floor on the 
income of farmers for the price they 
receive. You know what the price sup- 
port program is supposed to do. It is 
supposed to put a floor under the farm- 
ers’ prices so that they will not go below 
that point, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is supposed to handle its 
stocks so that they will stay up about 
at the support level. Here you allow 
the Government to knock the prices 
down below the support level. Let us 
look and see what the other commodities 
have and see what a dangerous precedent 
that is. At the present time under the 
law, and if you strike section 3, section 
407 will apply: No commodity can be 
sold for less than 5 percent above the 
support level plus a reasonable carrying 
charge. This gives an opportunity for 
the competitive market to operate. I 
think that 5 percent above is too small 
a margin. I think it should be greater 
than that. Do you know what the cot- 
ton people did after their A and B pro- 
gram was terminated? They saw how 
drastic it was to allow cotton to be sold 
below the support level. At the begin- 
ning of this next market year for cotton 
the Government shall not sell below 15 
percent above the support level plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges. This is the di- 
rection we ought to go to give some help 
to the farmers, the producers of these 
commodities. Yet, this section of the 
bill proposes to go in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. I think it completely un- 
warranted. We should never allow any- 
one to have that kind of authority over 
our market system. I think if we want 
to increase the farmers’ income, we must 
strike section 3. If we want the first 
two sections of the bill or the program 
itself to really work, to really take land 
out of production and reduce the amount 
of overproduction and surpluses, then 
we must strike section 3. If we want to 
have this bill as an incentive and make 
it work, section 3 must be stricken. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I just 
have two questions which I would like to 
ask the gentleman. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quie] has had a 
lifetime of experience in farming, as I 
have had, and I believe he is practical 
and his feet are on the ground. Now in 
relation to this authority supposedly to 
be given to the Secretary of Agriculture— 
is there any doubt in your mind but what 
with the $1.02 cash corn, for example, 
and held there by action of the Secre- 
tary under this law by allowing grain to 
trickle in, as it undoubtedly would, is 
there any doubt in your mind but that 
that would also set the price level on 
barley, oats, and all feed grains in pro- 
portion? 

Mr. QUIE. Iam certain it would be- 
cause their market price is related to the 
price of corn, as it always has been. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Abso- 
lutely, and it is based on the cash price 
of corn and not the price support level 
of corn. 
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As the gentleman has rightly said, sec- 
tion 3 destroys for all practical purposes 
any good that comes to agriculture from 
this bill in my area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
support of the bill which we are pres- 
ently considering, but with a number 
of reservations. As a short-range meas- 
ure and as a step in the right direction, 
I believe the bill deserves our support. 
But as we consider it, we should, I be- 
lieve, recognize the bill for what it is, 
namely, a stopgap measure designed 
to give us time to make a beginning on 
a long-range program to increase farm 
income and reduce taxpayer expense. 

The overall principles of the bill are 
good, and could well, in modified form, 
serve as a basis for the long-range ap- 
proach that is needed in the near future. 
They provide incentive to the farmer 
to participate, incentive in the form of 
increased price supports in return for 
a reduction in production and in the 
form of payments for the retired acres, 
both in cash and in kind. These princi- 
ples are identical to those embodied in 
proposals which I have made during 
this and each of the past 2 years. By 
providing this incentive, the bill makes 
it at least somewhat attractive for the 
farmer to participate in a program de- 
signed to reduce the surpluses, through 
reduced production and payments-in- 
kind, and, therefore, to reduce the tax- 
payer costs involved in buying and stor- 
ing these surpluses, 

I say somewhat attractive because, in 
my opinion, the bill does not offer oppor- 
tunity for a substantial enough increase 
in farm income. When we consider the 
drastic manner in which net farm income 
has been decreasing, while the remainder 
of our economy has been flourishing as 
never before, 74 percent of parity on 
sharply reduced acreage looks severely 
inadequate. But it is a start. 

Another principle of the bill which de- 
serves commendation is the fact that it 
is, at least on the surface, voluntary. A 
farmer may participate or not, as he de- 
sires, and this is certainly as it should 
be. Our long-range program should also 
be based on a freedom of participation. 

But whether the bill we are consider- 
ing today will actually be voluntary in 
practice is questionable, and here I would 
raise an objection to a part of the pro- 
posal. Section 3, which provides that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
sell surplus corn and grain sorghums at 
prices down to 17 percent below the sup- 
port price, could well force all farmers 
to participate in the program, whether 
they actually desired to do so or not. 
The threat of such supplies being placed 
on the market at such low prices might 
provide a risk only the foolhardy would 
take. 

Section 3 provides the Commodity 
Credit Corporation with tremendous po- 
tential authority. It makes it the sole 
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source of the farmer’s achieving even a 
support price, and makes it potentially 
possible for CCC to determine the mar- 
ket price. Also, by virtue of these items, 
it has the potential of making the pro- 
gram more costly, in that CCC would be 
handling an increased volume of grain. 

Another objection which must be 
raised to the bill is the fact that it does 
not deal with the problem of imports. 
During the past 12 years, American 
farmers have not raised as much bar- 
ley, oats, and rye as we have used do- 
mestically and for export purposes. Yet, 
surpluses of these crops have grown, due 
to the entirely disproportionate amounts 
of oats, barley, and rye which we have 
allowed to enter this country. We have, 
in effect, been importing surpluses. 

There is a question in my mind as to 
the wisdom of raising price supports on 
oats, barley, and rye without doing 
something about these imports. There 
is no doubt that prices for these crops 
are far lower than they should be, and 
should be allowed to rise. But increased 
prices could well attract increased im- 
ports, with the end result that prices 
could be driven even lower. This is a 
serious omission of the bill. 

Despite these shortcomings, I believe 
the bill should be approved, in that it 
provides a badly needed opportunity for 
better grain prices and a beginning on 
the task of reducing grain surpluses. It 
should then be our purpose to make a 
beginning on the long-range farm pro- 
gram so badly needed—a program which 
should deal with the entire national 
agricultural unit and provide a climate 
for increased farm income and reduced 
taxpayer costs. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Livestock 
and Feed Grains of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee I spent a number of days in study 
of this emergency plan to deal with the 
feed grain problem, as presented to us 
by the new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Freeman. After the subcommittee and 
the committee as a whole had made a 
number of changes and amendments to 
the original bill as introduced, I joined 
the majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in their vote to 
bring this legislation to the House as a 
whole for its consideration. 

I would like to say for the record at 
this point that when the report came out 
from the committee on this bill my name 
was not on any of the minority reports, 
and I would like to make it clear that 
this was an oversight. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I want to confirm what 
the gentlewoman has said, in relation to 
minority views. Due to press of time the 
minority report had to be filed by mid- 
night of acertainday. Due tosome mis- 
understanding the gentlewoman was not 
contacted in time for her to express her 
minority views. I understand that if she 
had had an opportunity she would have 
signed the minority views, as expressed 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quire] and the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Hoeven]. 
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Mrs. MAY. I would like to say that I 
joined to help bring this bill to the floor 
for consideration, but for reasons well 
explained by previous speakers, if section 
3 remains in this bill my cooperation 
with the administration of the New 
Frontier will end at that point. 

If this body, in its wisdom—and I 
assure it will be wisdom—votes to de- 
lete section 3 from the bill, then I will 
give serious consideration to voting in 
favor of it on final passage. We have 
a serious and an emergency situation in 
the present accumulation and buildup 
of huge stocks of feed grains. A situa- 
tion that affects every section of our 
country economically, and the very fu- 
ture of agriculture itself. Though the 
situation has been with us for many 
years, constantly worsening, Congress 
has failed to act affirmatively on it— 
has remained on dead center—while cit- 
izens everywhere plead for action. 
Some time ago I pledged the people of 
my area that I would work for and sup- 
port any plan that seemed to have pos- 
sible merit to help the situation in any 
way, regardless of political consid- 
erations or pressure from special inter- 
est groups. Secretary Freeman, in tes- 
timony before our committee has stated 
that he believes this program will save 
the taxpayers in the neighborhood of 
half a billion dollars, and wili reduce the 
buildup of surpluses and at the same 
time protect the income of the partici- 
pating farmer and assure the consumer 
fair and stable prices for food products. 
Frankly, the more I study this bill, the 
more doubts I have about this program 
accomplishing such worthy objectives. 
But I cannot oppose for opposition’s 
sake at least a 1-year trial run on a 
plan‘ that the newly installed officials of 
the Department of Agriculture have 
asked for on the basis that it will accom- 
plish the ends we all seek. We have 
witnessed in previous years the tragic 
situation whereby heads of departments 
charged with the responsibility of expe- 
diting programs to help certain sections 
of our Nation were constantly being im- 
peded and held back in implementation 
of these programs by action or lack of 
action on the part of Congress, some- 
times for purely partisan reasons. We 
have seen this happen from creation of 
judgeships to farm policies. I do not 
ever want a purely political obstruction- 
ist vote on my record. But I wish also 
to make it very clear that if this legisla- 
tion gets my affirmative vote it is be- 
cause it has been presented to us by this 
administration as a short-range, emer- 
gency measure that will be in effect for 
only 1 year. I have never deviated 
from my position that our long-range 
objective for American agriculture 
should be more freedom from Govern- 
ment control rather than steps that take 
us closer to a maximum of Government 
control. Unfortunately, today, for those 
of us who adhere to this principle we 
have such a tragic situation of built-up 
surpluses casting a shadow over our 
hopes for restoration of a free market, 
that interim emergency steps must be 
taken before we can even begin to give 
practical consideration to how best to 
return to the wonderful days when sup- 
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ply and demand were in some reasonable 
balance. 

But on this point of the bill before be- 
ing enacted as a temporary measure, 
let us be sure that it is just that. Those 
Members who represent areas that are 
feed deficit areas—where much livestock 
and poultry production exists, where 
dairying is a major industry—take 
warning. Under questioning, in the 
committee, Secretary Freeman testified 
that this program will not change beef 
and pork prices, and might even halt the 
decline of poultry and egg prices. On 
a 1-year basis the effect of this program 
might not have serious effects in these 
fields. But we must always remember 
that feed grains are of major importance 
in the production of meat and milk. 
Adequate supplies at stable prices must 
always be available if we are to protect 
not only the feeders, but the consuming 
public. On a short term basis, we can 
only hope our fears of this bill are 
groundless. But I hope if this body takes 
affirmative action on this legislation they 
embark on this course determined to 
have the political courage and the intel- 
ligence to end this program at the end 
of the first year of its operation. Now 
this can only be done if we pass a sound, 
long-range program taking into con- 
sideration both the wheat and feed 
grains in their relation to one another 
in the whole picture of the farm econ- 
omy and surplus situation which is caus- 
ing its economic headaches of today. 
Much like a tax titled “temporary’— 
legislation called emergency—has a 
strange way of staying in existence, long 
after the emergency has passed. 

If this program is extended beyond its 
now admitted deadline, my great ap- 
prehension is that it cannot help but 
seriously hurt the livestock and dairy 
industry, and through them the con- 
suming public, through a scarcity situa- 
tion. 

I earnestly request that this adminis- 
tration in attempting to solve one prob- 
lem, please make sure that the solution 
itself does not became a long-term prob- 
lem, compounding the troubles of today’s 
American farmers for endless tomorrows. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, after an unavoidable absence it is 
a great pleasure to return to the well of 
this House; also it is a great pleasure to 
serve on the Committee on Agriculture. 
Let me say at this point that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture are 
almost without exception dedicated peo- 
ple. They would have to be, because it 
is a very grueling committee upon which 
to serve and one that is subject to a great 
deal of problems and difficulties. I am 
likewise of opinion that in our very sin- 
cere effort to try to solve the various 
farm problems as they come along, many 
times we have the unfortunate effect in- 
stead of enlightening, of further confus- 
ing the rest of the membership of the 
House; in fact, one of my very good 
friends asked me today when he learned 
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I was going to take the floor on this 
bill, whether I was going to further com- 
pound the confusion. 

One of the things, in my opinion, that 
has created a great deal of lack of under- 
standing has been the fact that the feed 
grain problem is associated with live- 
stock. There are many facets to the 
problem. I know in my State there is a 
considerable segment of the farmers who 
grow grain for cash purposes. This area 
takes in parts of Illinois, Iowa, and Ohio. 
A different view is held in most cases by 
the grain and the livestock farmers. In 
that area corn is grown to feed the live- 
stock and then goes to market in the 
form of livestock. Historically we have 
produced most of our own livestock, but 
I would say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, to illustrate how complicated 
this problem can become, that back in 
my own county during this past year 
more than a thousand head of feeder 
calves were imported from his State to 
be fed for market on our supply of 
feed grains. 

Historically, many of these feeding 
cattle have come from the West and we 
have the opinion of the range cattle pro- 
ducers who really believe, and I think 
sincerely believe, that cheap grain will 
make for high-priced feeder cattle for 
his benefit. All of these conflicting opin- 
ions have left many of you confused. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some funda- 
mental facts I can leave with you. The 
great bulk of the income of agriculture 
comes from feed grain, and the live- 
stock that are the resultant product. I 
do not go in for statistics very much, but 
let me say that better than 60 percent or 
thereabouts, at times as much as two- 
thirds of all the farm income, is from 
livestock and livestock products, which 
makes the market for feed grain. 

This is another corollary that is not 
understood, even by grain producers 
themselves. The long-range price of 
livestock and livestock products is de- 
termined by the price of feed grain. So 
I would say to those who figure there is 
some kind of a quick profit to be made 
from depressed grain prices, you had 
better have a second look. We need for 
@ prosperous agriculture a fair price for 
feed grains, and we need an adequate 
supply for the cattle and livestock pro- 
ducer in general. 

I am going to offer an amendment 
later, and I do so with some reluctance 
because my whole instinct in working 
for the benefit of agriculture has always 
been to work for things rather than 
against things. When we finally pre- 
sented this bill to the full committee I 
became alarmed because I heard many 
disquieting reports that this story of the 
Secretary fixing the price at $1.20 was 
a sort of a blind to get the bill through, 
and that he had other ideas when he 
finally got it past the Congress. I am 
not inclined to doubt his word, but I do 
know beyond any question of doubt that 
there are going to be forces at work in 
attempting to drive the price of corn 
and the associated feed grains higher 
than they should be and higher than 
they are if we implement this bill with- 
jut any ceiling on the price of these 
products. So my amendment will say 
that the Secretary may fix a price at be- 
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tween 65 and 75 percent of parity. 
This will provide the present base 
price that we have already discussed. It 
will put a ceiling of approximately $1.23 
on the price of corn, which gives the 
Secretary the range that he said he 
thought he ought to have, and would like 
to have. I cannot impress too much on 
you the importance of this amendment 
because I say it is just as bad to get 
grain prices too high as it is to get them 
too cheap. 

There has been a lot of talk going on 
in the House about the great emergency 
that we have. We do have somewhat of 
an emergency, but I would like to say 
that we do not have a year-and-a-half or 
2-year supply of feed grain in storage in 
extra supply. The storage investment 
looks like it is pretty big in terms of dol- 
lars, but do you realize we have in reserve 
only a little over 6 months’ feed supply 
for the country to take care of the great 
demand that is put upon us. Bear in 
mind, we have historically carried in 
reserve about a 4 months’ supply which 
is regarded as a safe margin to do busi- 
ness on. So we must not get our per- 
spective out of proportion as we look at 
this problem. 

We do have a problem, yes. We should 
face up to it, yes. But, it is not so 
dangerous, nor is it so emergent in na- 
ture that we need to rush in and do a 
lot of foolish things and finally find our- 
selves in a worse position than when we 
started. Certainly, I think all Members 
of the House would want to feel, in pass- 
ing on this legislation, that we were doing 
something of a constructive nature, even 
if it is only a short-term bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latra]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say at the outset of my remarks that I 
will have nothing to say about the 15- 
acre wheat allotment. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a very important bill 
and I see on the floor scarcely more 
than those who belong to the various 
committees on agriculture and the sub- 
committees on appropriations, and 
therefore I make the point of order that 
@ quorum is not present. I think these 
people should be over here listening to 
further arguments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. {After counting.] One hundred 
and fourteen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset of my remarks I would like to 
commend our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Coo.try] for the expeditious man- 
ner in which he has brought this bill 
to the floor today. I also wish to com- 
mend our ranking member, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven] for his 
participation in bringing this bill to the 
floor. 

Mr. Chairman, at this late hour, I do 
not believe many Members are still un- 
decided on the bill presently before us. 


Mr. 
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Let me say at the outset, that on yes- 
terday when our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Cootey] mentioned that this bill 
was recommended out of our subcom- 
mittee with only one abstention and 
that was by a Member from Illinois, he 
was inerror. That abstention happened 
to be by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought I had cor- 
rected that in the Recorp. It was a 
mistake. I thought I had corrected it. 
Maybe I did not. If I did not, Iam very 
SOTry. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 
I wanted to make that clear, because the 
gentleman from North Carolina and I 
are in full agreement on the point that 
he mentioned yesterday, which I will 
point out later in my remarks. 

At the time the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Freeman, was before our 
committee, I mentioned to him that the 
bill that he presented to the Congress 
with his recommendation, which has 
since been stricken out, contained three 
principles that I thought should be in 
any farm bill. First of all, it was at 
least called voluntary, even though it 
has been adequately pointed out that 
this is a voluntary-compulsory measure. 
Second, it dealt with land retirement. 
And, I am for that. And, thirdly, it 
dealt with payment-in-kind. 

I am one who believes that the end 
does not always justify the means. It 
seems to me that as this bill progressed 
in our subcommittee and through our 
committee, certain legislative barnacles, 
as I wish to call them, became attached 
to the bill and I think it is time for this 
fact to be pointed out here today. 

First of all, I would like to direct your 
attention to the title of this bill. It deals 
with feed grains. It says, “A bill to pro- 
vide a special program for feed grains 
for 1961.” If you will look at the bill on 
page 4, lines 17 and 18, you will see that 
we added another farm commodity in 
committee—and this was not in the bill 
that was presented by the Secretary of 
Agriculture—soybeans; and in line 18 the 
words “or oilseed crops.” Perhaps this 
is the reason points of order on this bill 
were waived. We cannot raise a point 
of order at this time, but I want to point 
out to you what this little amendment 
does. 

Beginning on line 15, page 4, it states: 

The Secretary shall require as a condition 
of eligibility for price support on the 1961 
crop of corn, grain sorghums, soybeans, and 
any other feed grain or oilseed crops which 
he may designate that the producer shall 
participate in the special agricultural conser- 
vation program for 1961 for corn and grain 
sorghums. 


Let me tell you what this is. This is 
cross-compliance, if you please. There 
are certain gentlemen in this House who 
have been after this corn-soybean cross- 
compliance feature in the law for a good 
many years and they have not been able 
to secure it, and now they are attempt- 
ing to accomplish it in this bill, a feed- 
grain bill. We are going to say to our 
farmers in the State of Ohio who have 
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been raising both corn and soybeans, that 
before you can secure price support for 
your soybeans you must participate in 
this program for corn. What an advan- 
tage this is to those areas that grow only 
corn. Take out the corn-soybean cross- 
compliance provision in this bill and I 
predict you will lose a lot of votes from 
the corn States of the West. This is a 
vote-catching gimmick and I object to 
it in principle and I object to the attempt 
to bury it in this bill dealing only with 
feed grains. 

Let us take the figure of $1.20 which 
has been talked about for the support 
price of corn. What does this actually 
mean to the farmer? Is it $1.20? No; 
it is really $1.09. I took the time yester- 
day to call the Deputy Director, Grain 
Division of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Mr. George Hanson, to find out; 
and let me give you a hypothetical case. 

A farmer out in your State on October 
1 delivers his corn to the grain elevator, 
and puts it on loan under this program 
until July 31. Does he get $1.20? No, 
he does not. They immediately deduct a 
prepayment for storage at 11 cents per 
bushel. So he actually gets $1.09. The 
only way he is going to get $1.20 is to 
store the grain on the farm or he re- 
deems it and sells it on the open market 
at $1.20. So we are not talking about 
$1.20, we are talking about $1.09, and 
let us not fool anybody about that. 

I also took the time to look up the 
market quotations back in Bowling 
Green, Ohio, on this date. I have the 
price of corn from three different ele- 
vators. At one they were paying $1.18, 
if you please, on the open market. At 
another one, for some unknown reason, 
they were only paying $1.07, and at an- 
other one they were only paying $1.07. 

This is only 2 cents below what the 
farmer would actually be getting if this 
bill became law after he was required to 
put at least 20 percent of his acreage 
into the land retirement section of this 
bill in return for only a 50-percent pay- 
ment in cash for his retired acreage 
based on his average production in 1959 
and 1960. 

Now I come to the point in this bill 
on which the chairman and I agree. 
That is on page 4, beginning in line 9 
and ending on line 14, the bushelage con- 
trol feature of the bill. I have said many 
times, I am unalterably opposed to bush- 
elage controls for agriculture. The 
farmers in Ohio are unalterably opposed 
to bushelage controls. In adopting 
bushelage control, we are saying to 
American agriculture, “You have pro- 
gressed just far enough. Do not progress 
any further, Mr. Farmer, because you 
are not going to get price support on any 
additional bushelage you might pro- 
duce.” Do you want to say this to 
American agriculture? I think not. 
Let us continue to have progress in 
agriculture, not retrogression. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill as presented to us 
by the House Committee on Agriculture. 
In its present form we might well ask 
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the question “What does this bill do to 
the farmer, rather than for the farmer.” 

The whole question of feed grains and 
what should be done about them can- 
not and should not be considered with- 
out taking into account our wheat sur- 
plus which is in the greatest supply of 
all commodities with approximately 
2% years’ supply on hand. 

I was sorry indeed that on yesterday 
the administration farm bill proposal 
was not sent up here as originally 
planned. Had it been this legislation 
could have been considered in whole 
and as to what to do with wheat. Un- 
doubtedly, the message which did not 
come, dealt with wheat and if I were to 
hazard a guess whenever it is sent to 
us for consideration it will include a 
proposal for a two- or three-price sys- 
tem for wheat. Then might I ask you, 
what will the effect of such a proposal 
have on what it is proposed we do here 
today and what will its effect be on the 
future of corn? 

This bill suggests that if enacted it 
will save at least a half a billion dollars 
through a reduction in storage costs. 
What I would like to ask is how can you 
bring about such a reduction in costs 
when at the same time, through imple- 
menting this program, the Government 
must pay for idle acres and in substan- 
tial amount if there is, as has been sug- 
gested, as many as 75 percent of the 
farmers coooperating in the program? 

Likewise, if section 3 remains in the 
bill, and the Secretary of Agriculture is 
permitted to sell commodities presently 
in storage at 17 percent below the sug- 
gested support price, who pays the loss 
except Uncle Sam? In other words, Iam 
not at all convinced that this proposal 
can effectuate any savings at all. 

It is stated this is an emergency 1-year 
bill. Naturally the question that then 
follows is: What next when the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture considers permanent 
legislation? Will the pattern of this bill 
be followed, and will we be moving 
directly into the mold of rigid, strict, and 
absolute controls over agriculture? I 
cannot, nor do I, believe this is what our 
farmers want. I think the records of the 
past clearly indicate that they desire to 
move toward more freedom and less con- 
trols in agriculture. 

This bill surely needs amending, and 
we should attempt to do just that. Many 
amendments will be offered. I shall 
offer one which will change the language 
in the bill which reads: “Average yield 
per acre for the farm for 1959-60” to 
“Normal yield for any farm in the case 
of corn or grain sorghum during the 5 
calendar years immediately preceding 
the year in which the normal yield is 
determined.” 

This bill would reinstate the dis- 
credited acreage allotment concept for 
corn and grain sorghums. In the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958, Congress provided 
corn farmers an opportunity to vote for 
or against corn acreage allotments. 
Corn producers threw out by a vote of 
254,262 to 102,907 in a 1958 referendum, 
acreage allotments for corn. Thus, by a 
vote of more than 2 to 1, corn farmers in 
1958 rejected corn allotments and high 
price supports, and voted for the elimi- 
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nation of corn allotments with a lower 
level of price supports. 

Corn allotments are not practical. 
They have never worked, and have not 
resulted in the whole history of farm 
programs, in the curtailed production of 
corn. Congress, by its own action in 
1954, eliminated the marketing quota 
provision attached to corn allotments, 
with the full realization that it would 
be impossible to enforce. A high per- 
centage of corn is fed on farms, and to 
police an acreage allotment and market- 
ing quotas program for corn would be 
literally impossible. 

For the Congress now to reinstate 
these discredited allotments on any basis 
is unthinkable. If, however, we are fool- 
ish enough to reinstate them over the 
protest of farmers, certainly in all fair- 
ness we should use at least a 5-year his- 
tory from 1955-60 rather than a 2-year 
history. Many farmers stepped up their 
acreage the last 2 years, while other 
farmers continued a good farm rotation. 
It is extremely unfair to those farmers 
that followed a good rotation practice 
to use the 1959-60 years as a base in 
setting corn allotments. By such action, 
we would be giving a bonus to those who 
have caused the problem, and penalizing 
severely those that have not caused the 
corn surplus problem. 

Therefore, in fairness to all corn 
farmers, I would like to submit an 
amendment to this feed grain bill which 
would make it mandatory on the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to use a 5-year his- 
tory rather than a 2-year history. I 
want it understood that I am against 
corn allotments because farmers voted 
them out, but if the House is now going 
to vote them back in, certainly it should 
be done on a fair and equitable basis. 

This farm question is a complicated 
problem. As we have learned over the 
years, there is no easy answer to it and 
hasty action on our part at this time 
might prove to be more detrimental 
than helpful to our farmer. 

So that you might know or catch a 
glimpse of what may be ahead in the fu- 
ture, I would like to read a short excerpt 


‘which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 


nal on Monday, March 6, under the 
heading: ‘Farm Philosophy.” Listen as 
I read: 


Though the objectives of Mr. Freeman’s 
plans are readily discernible, just how far 
he will dare go remains uncertain. Some of 
the ideas being tossed at him almost defy 
comprehension in their complexity, yet they 
come from reputable sources. Grapple, if 
you will, with Mr. Cochrane’s proposal to 
control the production of feed grains—corn, 
oats, barley, rye, and grain sorghums. 

Feed grains pose a special difficulty be- 
cause many farmers feed most of these 
grains to their own livestock and sell the 
balance. The problem is how to measure 
what is fed to animals. Mr. Cochrane sug- 
gests that feed grain nutritional values be 
converted into something called “total di- 
gestible nutrients,” or TDN’s. The Govern- 
ment, with advice from interested groups, 
would calculate (1) what level of prices 
would be fair for a given year for all live- 
stock; (2) how many animals of various 
kinds would have to be marketed to achieve 
these prices; (3) how many TDN’s it would 
take to produce that many animals; (4) allot 
TDN’s to feed grain producers according to 
production history of their farms. 
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A conversion factor for each would con- 
vert the TDN allotment to bushels. That 
is, a bushel of corn would be worth so many 
TDN’s, oats would be worth about half as 
many, and so on. A farmer then would be 
allowed to grow whatever feed grains he 
pleases as long as the total does not exceed 
his TDN allotment. 

RURAL ARITHMETIC 

When planting time comes, the farmer 
converts his TDN’s to bushels of grain; the 
bushels are then converted into acres on the 
basis of average yields in the area. Finally, 
the farmer sows. When crops begin show- 
ing above the ground, an Agriculture Depart- 
ment agent computes the acreage planted to 
each grain to one-hundredth of an acre. If 
the farmer has done his arithmetic correctly, 
he may do whatever he wishes with the feed 
grain he harvests—feed it or sell it. If the 
farmer exceeds his acreage, he must agree 
to destroy the overage or pay a stiff penalty. 

At the end of the marketing year, Gov- 
ernment economists would review the na- 
tionwide results. If too many animals were 
marketed, the national TDN allotment 
would be reduced. In theory, this would 
make feed scarce causing a price rise that 
would prompt a cutback in livestock produc- 
tion. If too few animals were marketed, 
more TDN’s would be decreed. 


Again, I ask that this House either 
carefully amend this bill or defeat it. 
This I feel we must do if we truly intend 
to be of help to the farmer now and in 
the future. Let me repeat, in its present 
form I certainly oppose passage of this 
legislation as presented to us by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the 
gentleman when he suggests the 5-year 
period instead of 2 years. I pointed out 
it would be very difficult for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to obtain accurate 
information. But, would the gentleman 
be agreeable to an amendment which 
would at the proper place provide “and 
to give due consideration to tillable acre- 
age, crop rotation practices, and type of 
soil and topography’? ‘The gentleman 
yesterday pointed out how important it 
was to take into consideration crop ro- 
tation practices. I understand in some 
States and, perhaps, in the gentleman’s 
own State, the records are more com- 
plete and more accurate than they are in 
other States, and this would give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the right to take 
into consideration the very things that 
the gentleman appears to be interested 
in. We will offer this amendment, or 
someone will offer it, and I hope it will 
be acceptable to the gentleman on this 
point even though there might be other 
objectionable features in the bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. I am pleased to know 
that the gentleman is looking in the right 
direction, and I appreciate his comments 
this time. I shall, however, offer my 
amendment in the hope it will be favor- 
ably considered by the House. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken these 2 minutes, first, to ask a 
question and, then, to make a very brief 
statement. The question is directed to 
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the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr, CvoLtey]. Is this program 
designed to raise or to lower the cash 
market price of feed grains such as 
corn? 

Mr. COOLEY. It will increase the 
loan price to the cooperator, but it would 
leave the market prices available to non- 
cooperators substantially about where 
they are. 

Mr. KYL. The purpose is to leave the 
price where it is? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is for the non- 
cooperator, but for the cooperator, the 
price would go from $1.06 to $1.20. 

Mr. KYL. I am asking about the 
market price and not about the selling 
price or the loan price. 

Mr. COOLEY. No one has any way 
of knowing exactly what the market 
prices will be because that would depend 
on the supply of corn and other feed 
grains moving in the markets. The bill 
would prevent the Commodity Credit 
Corporation from selling good corn at 
less than $1 a bushel. 

Mr. KYL. But is the purpose of the 
bill to raise or lower the cash market 
price on corn? 

Mr. COOLEY. The purpose of the bill 
is to bring about a reduction in the pro- 
duction of corn and feed grain, and to 
bring about a decrease in the amourit 
now in storage. The bill we are talking 
about is something that will do those 
two things. 

Mr. KYL. As the thing is designed, 
it seeks to promote compliance by plac- 
ing penalties on those who do not com- 
ply. That, as the gentleman says, pre- 
vents the farmer from receiving any 
benefit if he does not comply. But the 
man who complies with the program 
takes payment in kind and finds him- 
self penalized. 

Mr. COOLEY. He would not be pe- 
nalized if he takes payment in kind. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
his answer but it does not enlighten me. 

For the past 8 years I have been hear- 
ing from members of the opposition par- 
ty the continued statement that if we 
would get rid of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture our farm problem would be 
solved. 

During the recent campaign we heard 
presentation of glamorous programs 
guaranteed to solve the farm problems. 

After election the President appointed 
task forces, so called, to present solu- 
tions. 

In spite of all—we are now presented 
a temporary emergency crash program 
for 1 year. The proponents say in ef- 
fect: This is the best we can do in a 
hurry. We will start immediately to 
work on a long-range program. 

All of which proves that (at least so 
far as agriculture is concerned) the new 
frontier bunkhouse is still full of 
“bunk.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, it 
shall be my purpose to seek, if possible, 
to shed some light on what is not right 
with the proposed legislation to deal 
with a farm problem that is very grave 
— and may become a crisis before 
ong. 

It must be noted and admitted that 
the total farm problem is a complex and 
difficult one; one that demands thor- 
ough and complete study by experienced 
and competent farmers, by able and in- 
terested agricultural leaders, and by 
knowledgeable students and experienced 
researchers. It seems to me, it is abun- 
dantly evident that the situation calls 
for new plans and ideas that involve 
serious and thorough research to deter- 
mine to what point in our storage pro- 
gram we actually have a surplus, and 
to what point the so-called surplus 
should be allowed to affect the free mar- 
ket of feed and grains. Results of this 
kind of a program of study and research 
which is very much needed will take 
many months. A task force, no matter 
how much talent, experience and under- 
standing of the problem it has within 
its membership and even if it were com- 
pletely immobilized from political pres- 
sures, could not possibly come up with 
adequate answers in a matter of weeks 
or even several months. ‘Therefore it | 
must be concluded that this bill is the 
result of very inadequate study. 

So I would like to suggest that the 
great Committee on Agriculture consider 
now setting up a qualified, completely 
bipartisan, task force with authority to 
study and investigate all the problems 
in all the areas that affect agriculture in 
every part of the United States, and re- 
port back to Congress at some future date 
with some studies and information that 
could result in some adequate and fair 
legislation on the more complex 
problems. 

This should not mean, however, that 
we should not try to do something now 
that would be good for agriculture and 
good for the country. There are many 
people, especially in the organized farm 
groups, who have been thinking about 
this, studying this problem and who have 
ideas about some plans that would be 
good for America and could have a salu- 
tary effect on the difficult surplus 
problem. 

A suggestion that these farm leaders 
have brought forward for our consid- 
eration is called a Crop Adjustment Act 
or a conservation reserve program. I 
like this approach because it is not only 
good for farmers but it is good for all 
Americans. 

When we aid and abet programs that 
feature conserving the water, soil, and 
replaceable natural resources, we are 
participating in a program that is good 
for all of America. 

An adequate conservation program 
that features saving and building soil 
is a program that will benefit every 
living person within America and will 
strengthen the whole of our economy 
and provide assurance for adequate food 
supply for those who come after us. 
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Mr. Chairman, during and after the 
election, in visiting with the farmers 
from the First District of Iowa which I 
have the honor to represent, I found 
complete support by all farm leaders for 
this program. 

Representatives of the National Farm- 
ers Organization, the newest of the sev- 
eral farm organizations in my District, 
indicated to me that they were in com- 
plete support of the philosophy sug- 
gested in a bill that I have since intro- 
duced, H.R. 2736. 

The Farmers Union members in my 
district, with whom I have visited, see 
much merit in this approach as does 
one of the older farm organizations— 
the Grange. 

The Farm Bureau from my district 
expressed complete confidence in this 
approach. Every national affairs com- 
mittee from every Farm Bureau in every 
county in my district has indicated 
enthusiastic support of this approach. 

The bill I introduced on January 16, 
1961, H:R. 2736, provides legislation to 
expand the conservation reserve pro- 
gram under the soil bank to 80 million 
acres. This feature would seek to 
amend the Soil Bank Act and the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 in order to make 
necessary adjustments in the Nation’s 
agricultural economy and I believe 
would tend to bring supply more nearly 
in line with demand. 

The bill would provide a $10,000 an- 
nual payment limitation to any one 
producer in any State. 

The 10 amendments included in my 
bill are, as follows: 

First. Extend the period during which 
the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to enter into conservation reserve 
contracts through 1969; 

Second. Change the authorized period 
of contracts for the establishment of 
tree cover from 15 to 20 years; 

Third. Provide for a limit of 80 million 
acres under the conservation reserve pro- 
gram in lieu of the monetary limit as 
now provided in the Soil Bank Act; 

Fourth. Make land owned by the 
State and Federal Governments ineligi- 
ble to be placed in the conservative re- 
serve program. 

Fifth. Provide for a $10,000 annual 
payment limitation to any producer 
within any State; 

Sixth. Authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make annual payments in 
cash or by the issuance of certificates 
redeemable in wheat or feed grains; 

Seventh. Require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to formulate and announce 
the conservation reserve program not 
later than March 1 of the year preceding 
the first year of the contract period; 

Eighth. Require producers who enter 
into conservation reserve contracts to 
agree to carry out farming operations on 
the entire farm in accordance with good 
farming practices; 

Ninth. Provide for a _  100-percent 
civil penalty instead of 50-percent 
as now provided: in the Soil Bank Act; 
and 

Tenth. Provide that for a period of 5 
years after such lands are first devoted 
to agricultural production, newly irri- 
gated or drained lands within any Fed- 
eral irrigation or drainage project or 
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lands reclaimed by flood-control projects 
shall be ineligible for certain crop loans, 
soil bank payments, price support bene- 
fits, and other farm payments. 

After more thought and after further 
counsel with agriculture leaders in the 
Government, on the committees and with 
the leaders of farm organizations in 
Washington, I have introduced another 
bill, or a refined version of my original 
bill. This bill was introduced February 
13, 1961. It is H.R. 4267. 

This bill differs from the original bill 
in that it authorized taking out of pro- 
duction up to 100 million acres of agri- 
cultural land. 

This bill provides, also, a plan to fit 
the farm output to market needs and at 
the same time liquidate the apparent ac- 
cumulated Government stock in surplus, 
by providing a payment-in-kind feature. 

After counsel and advice with the lead- 
ers, I have preferred to call this the 
Cropland Adjustment Act of 1961 but I 
want to emphasize that this plan also 
is a conservation plan. In this area, it 
would be just as effective and probably 
more effective than the original bill I in- 
troduced on this subject. 

As I see it, Mr. Speaker, this plan, if 
enacted into law, would be a major step 
toward better farm prices and an in- 
crease in per family farm income as well 
as a means of reducing the tax cost of the 
farm program. 

My bill calls for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make an annual determination 
of the overall acreage adjustment of feed 
grains, wheat, soybeans, and flax neces- 
sary to bring the total estimated an- 
nual production plus the anticipated 
disappearance. The Secretary shall also 
establish annually the percentage of 
cropland which must be placed under 
contract to qualify for price support of 
these commodities. This is the pay- 
ment-in-kind feature. 

To be eligible for price supports on 
wheat, feed grains, soybeans, and flax, 
producers must participate in the crop- 
land adjustment program. Cropland 
already in a retirement program shall 
be counted in determining compliance 
with this requirement. Producers of 
other commodities may also participate. 
Any cropland retired under the program 
in excess of the minimum requirement 
for price supports must be placed under 
contract for at least 3 years. 

Other features of this bill, H.R. 4267, 
include: 

First. Cropland adjustment payments 
shall be made at a level which will en- 
courage voluntary participation to attain 
the desired result; 

Second. Annual payments may be 
made in cash or in kind. Emphasis 
would be placed on payment in kind 
with care to minimize disturbance of 
the market price structure of grain; 

Third. Cropland retired under the 
program must be in addition to land nor- 
mally left idle or fallowed; 

Fourth. Acreage retired under the pro- 
gram may not be harvested or grazed; 

Fifth. A maximum limit shall be 
placed on the percentage of cropland 
acreage that may be retired in any 
county after allowing for minimum acre- 
age required for price support. Acreage 
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retired under previous programs shall 
not prevent participation in the annual 
adjustment program; and 

Sixth. Wheat acreage allotments shall 
be terminated; 

Seventh. The price support level on 
corn shall be left unchanged and re- 
lated to the average price received by 
farmers during the immediately preced- 
ing 3 years with a floor of 65 percent of 
parity, the same as the Agricultural Act 
of 1958. The support levels for other 
food grains and wheat shall be com- 
parable to the level for corn with ad- 
justments for the difference in weight, 
nutritive value, buyer preference, and 
supply-demand conditions. The support 
price for wheat of the 1962 crop shail 
not be less than 120 percent of the sup- 
port price for corn of the 1962 crop; 

Eighth. Adequate measures shall be 
taken to protect farmers from the com- 
petition of Commodity Credit sales from 
accumulated stocks. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
point out that we have been in session 
now along time. The record shows that 
the Agriculture Committee met first to 
organize on February 20. Since that 
time, the committee has had 24 formal 
hearings, with only 9 hearings on H.R. 
4510—the bill before us. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hard for me to 
understand why, when all the farm or- 
ganizations in America are in complete 
support of the philosophy embodied in a 
conservation reserve or cropland adjust- 
ment program act, the great Agriculture 
Committee of the House has not even 
had 1 day of hearing on this proposition. 
This is all the more amazing when one 
thinks about other endorsements—po- 
litical endorsements that have been made 
on this proposition. 

There is a document, bearing the date 
of July 12, 1960, called “The Rights of 
Man.” It is the Democrat platform 
adopted in Los Angeles. Nowhere do I 
find any opposition reflected in this 
pamphlet to what I have proposed in 
both H.R. 2736 and H.R. 4267, for Ameri- 
can agriculture. Further the record also 
shows that many of the important 
leaders of the Democratic political party 
indicated sympathetic interest in this 
approach to the problem during the 
campaign last fall. 

At another meeting soon after the 
above-mentioned document was offered, 
another great, and I think the greatest, 
political organization in America met in 
Chicago and there the representatives of 
the people wrestled mightily with the 
great problems that confront us on many 
fronts. The Republican resolution com- 
mittee, after thorough and complete 
study of the problem and proposed an- 
swers, endorsed the idea of “Conserva- 
tion Reserve Program” and/or “A Crop- 
land Adjustment Act.” 

But, this great legislative body, elected 
to represent the people and to refiect 
their interest and their ideals and ideas 
has not even seen fit to give considera- 
tion to some of the proposals that I think 
of great merit and can, in the long run, 
do more for the farmers of America and 
at the same time be in the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, there is a 
demand everywhere in the agricultural 
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communities for a conservation reserve 
program. It is something we need 
whether we pass this legislation before 
us or not. 

Since so much has already been stated 
on the bill before us, and since it is quite 
apparent to me that this is stopgap leg- 
islation, that it is politically inspired, 
that it was authored apparently in haste 
and with the endorsement of a task force 
that could not possibly understand all of 
the complex problems, it might be ad- 
visable to defeat this legislation or send 
this bill back to the committee and ask 
the committee forthwith to come to grips 
with the real problems in a more realistic 
and a more adequate way. 

Certainly, section 3 of this bill ought 
to be defeated and it ought to be noted 
that authorities in the field of agricul- 
ture, who understand this problem bet- 
ter than we do and who have more 
reason to be interested in this than we 
do, apparently are unanimous in their 
opinion that this legislation holds very 
few, if any, answers to the complex and 
difficult problems that have presented 
themselves in this age of change through 
improved techniques and greater knowl- 
edge and ability to produce from the 
American soil by progressive, forward- 
looking, and ingenious farmers in a great 
free land. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to place in the Recorp a portion of 
a letter I received from a representative 
of one of the great farm organizations 
in my State. He writes: 

Between February 27 and March 3, the 
Iowa Farm Bureau held nine district meet- 
ings to discuss national policy on farm prob- 
lems. These meetings were attended by 
more than 800 farmers and farm wives— 
people who actually live on Iowa farms. At 
all of these meetings considerable discussion 
was held on the various farm programs. The 
proposed emergency feed grain program was 
discussed in detail. At first many people 
felt it had some merit, but after the dis- 
cussion in every instance people did not seem 
to think it was an answer to our farm 
problem. Farmers are concerned that no 
provision is made for wheat in the bill. 
Livestock farmers certainly do not see any 
merit in the bill. There was general feeling 
that a permanent conservation and land re- 
tirement program was needed immediately. 


Temporary programs such as the proposed 
feed grain proposal might further complicate 
the situation. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PoaceE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 24 minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had a rather broad discussion of the 
pending bill. Perhaps we ought to go 
back and review just what we were try- 
ing to do. 

I think it has been outlined several 
times, probably correctly, by other 
speakers, but shall I say that our audi- 
ence changes from time to time, and 
some of those who were here yesterday 
are not here today, and vice versa. 

I think we must bear in mind in the 
first place that the U.S. Government now 
has an investment of over $4 billion in 
feed grains. Most of this is corn, with 
a very substantial amount in grain sor- 
ghum. The storage costs several hun- 
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dred million dollars per year and interest 
at only 3 percent is another hundred mil- 
lion dollars. ‘There is no marketplace for 
this grain. The grain is not needed. It 
benefits no one except the storage peo- 
ple and the warehousemen. We are pres- 
ently paying nearly a half billion dol- 
lars a year for this storage of unneeded 
feed grain. The existence of this stock- 
pile depresses the value of every bushel of 
grain in the United States. 

The administration wants to stop this 
senseless buildup, and so do I and so do 
most of the farmers and so do most of 
our taxpayers. I believe that if we can 
reduce the rate at which grain moves 
into storage and ultimately reverse the 
flow so that more comes out than goes in, 
we can ultimately save billions of dollars 
to the taxpayers. 

We believe that such a policy would 
result in better income for the grain 
farmers and in the long run for the gen- 
eral situation of the livestock people. 

How does this bill attempt to bring 
about this change? Basically, it pro- 
poses to use the surplus we now have to 
pay for reduced production, to make re- 
duced production desirable. 

In spite of all that has been said, this 
is not a crop control bill. 

It does not require anybody to reduce 
the production of anything. I want you 
to bear this in mind and place it against 
the statements to the contrary which 
have been so recklessly made. I repeat, 
this bill does not require anybody to re- 
duce his production of anything if he is 
satisfied to take the market price. 

Mr. MASON. If. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; if he is satisfied to 
take the market price. If he wants to 
be entirely free, if he honestly beileves— 
and I know there are some who honestly 
do believe—that the U.S. Government 
should not do anything for agriculture; 
if he is honest about that and wants the 
Government to leave him alone both in 
his production and in his marketing, the 
Government is willing to do it. The 
Government is willing to say to him that 
he can plant every acre of his land in 
feed grains and he can get just what he 
can on the market, and no more; we are 
not going to help him get anything more. 
I think that is probably a very fair 
proposition. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. When TI have finished 
my statement I will yield. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I wish 
to clear up that particular point just a 
little. 

Mr. POAGE. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman when I have completed my state- 
ment. I do not want to be discourteous, 
to my good friend from Minnesota, but I 
know if I once start yielding the chances 
are I will not be able to complete the 
statement. So I shall be glad to yield to 
the gentleman when I have completed 
my discussion. 

But if the farmer wants support at the 
hands of his Government we say that if 
he is willing to make some concessions, if 
he is willing to help work down this great 
stock of feed grains by reducing his 
planting by at least 20 percent we will 
give him some assistance which we think 
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will be very helpful. We will guarantee 
him a much better price for his grain 
than he is getting right now, and we will 
assure him a return from his land which 
we think will be much greater than he 
can get if he plants it to feed grains as a 
noncooperator. We will give him 50 or 
60 percent of what he would normally 
expect to grow on this land without the 
expense of making a crop, if he will but 
conserve that land. So we think we are 
offering some substantial inducements in 
this program. These inducements will 
undoubtedly be adequate to encourage 
most growers to participate. 

Yet we realize that when we establish 
a support price for cooperators there is 
an opportunity for noncooperators 
to sell their product in the market just 
below the support price, no matter where 
the support price is. If you offer a sup- 
port price but put no restrictions on one 
group of producers that group with no 
restrictions and no responsibilities will 
sell in the market just below the support 
price. Wesay we will fix a support price 
of $1.20 for corn and other feed grains 
in proportion. The noncooperators 
would come in and offer his grain at the 
equivalent of $1.18. So it is obvious 
that the program cannot work unless we 
make this practice of overplanting un- 
profitable. Since the noncooperator 
will have done nothing in the world to 
bring about the higher price we antici- 
pate, it seems clear that we owe him no 
assistance in giving him any higher 
price. 

The bill proposes to discourage these 
noncooperators, discourage this de- 
structive practice of overplanting by 
authorizing the Secretary to sell surplus 
stocks at market price, but not lower 
than $1, which is the present average 
price, whenever the Secretary finds it is 
advisable. Thus the noncooperator will 
not be disturbed so long as the price of 
grain stays where it is, but should the 
program cause the price to advance, we 
authorize the Secretary to hold the 
market about where it is right now until 
all cooperators’ grain has been sold, and 
thus save a tremendous loss to the tax- 
payers which the Government would 
otherwise sustain on grain on which it 
has a loan. 

Not only would this action on the part 
of the Secretary save the taxpayers 
money, but it would encourage coopera- 
tion. Surely, if we are to have a pro- 
gram at all it must encourage enough 
participation to get real reduction in pro- 
duction, or it will be far worse than use- 
less. That is all there is to this much- 
criticized section 3. 

I know that many people have wired 
and written and called about this section. 
Many of them have communicated with 
me. Ihave had to ask each one of them, 
“What would you put in this bill in place 
of this section to secure a good degree of 
cooperation?” That question has been 
asked on this floor, and nobody has an- 
swered it here, and none of my corre- 
spondents has answered it. I have had 
some say, “Surely there must be some 
other way of handling this,” but nobody 
has suggested what that other way of 
handling this is. There is not anyone 
who has answered that question. Until 
somebody gives you an answer to that 
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question I do not believe you are jus- 
tified in assuming that there is any way 
of getting the needed compliance with- 
out section 3. 

I have observed that a great many 
people have given a lot of lipservice to 
this bill. They say “I want to help the 
farmer.” They then go on and in effect 
although not in direct words say: “This 
bill will help the farmer, and I want to 
be counted as a friend of the farmer, but 
I want to put a time bomb in the bill 
which will completely destroy its ef- 
fectiveness; something that will take out 
the heart of the bill and all of the en- 
forcement of the bill. I want to fix it so 
that the man who does not comply will be 
really the one who will make money out 
of the bill.” That is the man who stores 
the grain. 

Now, I have some extremely good 
friends in the storage business. Every 
one of you have. All of those fellows 
have made enough money from storing 
U.S. Government grain that they 
can afford to call or wire you, but 
very few of my farmers can afford $1.40 
to send a telegram. However, many of 
these storage people can afford the $5.40 
to talk to you on the telephone. There 
are about $60 million involved in addi- 
tional storage in this bill which we will 
save if we can keep this section in here. 
Of course, if you can fix it so everybody 
will grow as much grain as they have 
grown in the past, there would be more 
grain stored. You will not cut down the 
amount of the cost of this unnecessary 
storage. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, who have you 
been hearing from about this bill? Who 
has been talking to you? Who has been 
making suggestions about section 3? 

Someone asked, Why would this not 
work without section 3? Let me take 
an illustration of a farm I know so well 
consisting of 540 acres in west Texas, in 
the grain area, the feed-grain area. It 
has about 50 acres of feed-grain history. 
In other years they have had 300 or 400 
acres in grain but not for the past 2 
years. That farmer can only get paid 
for 20 acres if he goes into the program. 
He can only get $1.20 on his normal pro- 
duction on about 30 acres. 

That is not much of an inducement for 
a 500-acre farmer to go into the pro- 
gram. 

But if he stays out, without section 3, 
he can plant, and he would plant, every 
acre except his cotton allotment, which 
is 150 acres, leaving him about 400 acres 
that he would plant in grain sorghums. 
That 400 acres will offset what a dozen 
farmers around him will contribute in 
the way of reduction by reducing their 
acreage. Under this bill the man who 
complies is not required to take out more 
than 20 percent of his grain acres. He 
cannot take out more than 40 percent, 
therefore he cannot make a great dent 
in the surplus. But the man who does 
not comply, in order to make money 
must become a big producer. The man 
who does not comply is going to put prac- 
tically every acre into feed grain be- 
cause that is the way he makes his 
profit. 

He goes into feed grains in a big way 
and his increased plantings destroy what 
a great many compliers have done. He 
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is able to produce a substantial volume 
of feed grain and bring it onto the mar- 
ket where he offers it just under the 
support price. If the support price is 
$1.20, he offers it for $1.18. As long as 
there is need for feed grain he is going 
to sell it and not comply. 

Of course, it is true, as has been said, 
that every bushel of compliance grain is 
going into the Government loan just so 
long as there is noncompliance grain on 
the market. Now, if you want to save 
the Government from acquiring a vast 
stock of grain under loan, the thing you 
must do is to see that there is not a great 
deal of noncompliance grain coming 
onto the market, because if there is any- 
thing like enough noncompliance grain 
coming in to satisfy the needs of the 
market, there never will be any of that 
compliance grain moving out of Gov- 
ernment hands. It will stay there and 
make good business for some storage 
man for a good many years to come. It 
will likely have eaten up more in storage 
than the grain is worth when it is sold. 
That is the way this thing works. 

Now, those of you who want to pass a 
bill for the benefit of the farmer should 
bear in mind that it cannot benefit the 
farmer unless you get a substantial re- 
duction in production. Everybody says 
that we have got too much surplus grain 
on hand. Oh, even those organizations 
which oppose doing anything, «ven those 
groups who do not want anything except 
lower and lower support prices and more 
and more production, say we should not 
have so much in storage. You know 
that. There is not a man or woman on 
this floor who does not feel that we 
should cut down this storage. Well, you 
have a chance to cut it down. You have 
had chances before to cut it down. You 
voted them down. Oh, yes, you voted 
previous reduction programs down. You 
have a chance this afternoon to cut pro- 
duction. The question now is, Are you 
going to vote to cut production or are 
you going to vote to simply store more 
grain for some people who have already 
done right well at the hands of our 
Government? I do not think we owe any- 
one an obligation to continue to produce 
grain, just to enable someone to store 
more grain. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I understand the gen- 
tleman does not feel that without section 
3 the bill will be of any great value; 
that they might even produce more corn 
than we are already producing. 

Mr. POAGE. I have great fear in that 
respect. I certainly fear that if you take 
section 3 out of this bill, you will have 
certainly taken the most effective tool 
the Secretary has with which to make a 
success of this program. Are you willing 
to tie the hands of your Secretary? We 
are not asking that you do something 
revolutionary for the Secretary. As has 
been suggested here, sure, we are ask- 
ing that you let the Secretary sell corn 
at the market price, even though that 
market price stays at $1. It is $1 now. 
We are not talking about driving any- 
thing down. The market price is $1. 
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The Department of Agriculture figures 
for the 15th day of February, just 3 
weeks ago, showed the average price in 
the United States to be $1. Now we say 
to you, “The noncompliers are not going 
to do anything to help raise this price, 
so we will keep this price where it is 
now,” and if a farmer thinks that he can 
make a profit by noncompliance, we say 
to the noncomplier, “You will be getting 
just as much as you are getting today. 
We are not driving your price down, but 
we are not going to let you share in the 
increase which those compliers are going 
to bring about.” Is that not fair? Is 
there anything unfair about this? 

Let me call your attention to this 
further thing. They say, “Oh, the Sec- 
retary ought not to have the right to de- 
press the market.” Let me call your at- 
tention to this fact, that right today the 
Secretary can sell grain in the market 
at $1.12 a bushel. We are only asking 
that he be allowed to sell it for 12 cents a 
bushel less than the present figure at 
which he can sell it. Now, is there any 
difference in principle in letting the Sec- 
retary sell grain at $1 and the principle 
of letting the Secretary sell it at $1.12 a 
bushel? 

I ask you about the principle, my 
friends, those who are so disturbed about 
the principle. ‘here is a 12-cent differ- 
ence, but there is no difference in prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The gentleman is mak- 
ing an excellent statement, and I could 
not agree with him more. I think it is 
most essential for the farmers of America 
that we pass this bill. I would like some 
indication from my friend, however, on 
one point, and that is what protection do 
those farmers have who have placed 
their feed-grain acreage under the soil- 
conservation program during the past 
years and whose contract has now 
expired? 

Mr. POAGE. They have the protec- 
tion of the Soil Bank Act, which pro- 
vided that if they placed allotted acres 
into the soil bank their allotments will 
be preserved and that the history of their 
production would be preserved. 

Mr. ULLMAN. They will not be pe- 
nalized, then, for having their acreage 
in reserve? 

Mr. POAGE. As I see it, they cannot 
be penalized, because the Soil Bank Act 
gave them the protection of the history 
that they had at the time they placed 
it in there. 

Mr. ULLMAN. So their 1959 to 1960 
production will be considered as if they 
had that soil bank acreage included in 
feed grains at the time? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right; if it was 
put in as feed-grain acres. 

Mr. ULLMAN. I thank the gentleman 
and commend him again for an excellent 
presentation. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to bring out one 
more point. It has been suggested that 
this bill might work a hardship upon the 


livestock industry and upon consuming 


areas, and there has been particular ref- 
erence made to the chicken industry. I 
want to call your attention to certain 
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facts. I think I have the figures here, 
but do not have the time to hunt up all 
the details. 

In 1956 corn was supported at $1.58 
a bushel. That is almost 50 percent 
more than the $1.06 price at which it is 
supported now. At that time I sold 
calves for 35 cents a pound, and I will 
do well to sell those same calves for 25 
cents this spring. My constituents sold 
broiler chickens for 17 and 18 cents at 
that time, and they will do well to get 
12 or 13 cents right now. And yet I say 
to my friends from the big cities the cost 
of the grocery sasket was about 18 per- 
cent less at that time than it is today. 
You know how the cost of living has gone 
on up, up, up as the price of corn has 
gone down, down, down. Do not tell me 
in the face of these indisputable facts 
that raising the support price on corn 
means a loss either to the chicken people, 
the livestock people, or the consumer. 
History shows a different set of facts. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
unless you leave section 3 in this bill, 
these chicken people are probably go- 
ing to be put in a squeeze. If you leave 
section 3 in this bill, they will see that 
for the immediate future they will prob- 
ably be able to continue to buy a sub- 
stantial amount of feed grains at a 
rather low price, with a certainty that 
the price will be higher this fall. 

There is no factor known to economics 
which will so strengthen the market 
for chickens or for livestock as a feed 
grain situation like that. The greatest 
strengthening factor you can find for 
any animal product is a relatively stable 
feed grain price at the present with 
the prospect of an increased price down 
the line in the future. 

If you want to be of help to the 
chicken people, to the poultry people, to 
the dairy people, to the livestock people, 
you must vote for this bill and for sec- 
tion 3. If you want to give to the Ameri- 
can consuming public the same oppor- 
tunity that we had when our wives 
were able to pay the grocery bill for 
some 15 or 20 percent less than we are 
having to spend today, then recreate 
the conditions that existed at that de- 
sirable time. 

I do not have to tell you what my con- 
clusions are. I am merely telling you 
what the facts of history are. You can 
argue against conclusions but you can- 
not disprove the facts of history. 

I submit that this bill offers an oppor- 
tunity to do something now for farmers 
without any compulsion, without any 
degree of Government interference with 
their business, with the opportunity for 
every man to remain an absolutely free 
agent, if he wants to, but with the op- 
portunity to cooperate with his Govern- 
ment to his own financial advantage, if 
he wants to. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I renew my point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Eighty-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names. 


[Roll No. 11] 
Ashley Davis,Tenn. Kluczynski 
Ashmore Dawson Machrowicz 
Bailey Diggs Miller, N.Y. 
Bennett, Mich. Dooley Rabaut 
Blitch Evins Reece 
Bonner Fallon Scherer 
Buckley Frelinghuysen Springer 
Cahill Hoffman, Mich. Steed 
Casey Jensen Tollefson 
Celler Kilburn Wright 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ixarp of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 4510, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 400 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee substitute as an orig- 
inal bill for the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
105 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) The level of price support for the 
1961 crop of corn shall be established by the 
Secretary at such level not less than 65 per 
centum of the parity price therefor as the 
Secretary may determine. Price support for 
corn and grain sorghums shall be made avail- 
able on not to exceed the normal production 
of each eligible farm as determined by mul- 
tiplying the harvested acreage of corn and 
grain sorghums on the farm by the average 
yield per acre for 1959 and 1960. 

“(2) The Secretary shall require as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support on the 
1961 crop of corn, grain sorghums, soybeans, 
and any other feed grain or oilseed crops 
which he may designate that the producer 
shall participate in the special agricultural 
conservation program for 1961 for corn and 
grain sorghums to the extent prescribed by 
the Secretary.” 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harvey of In- 
diana: On page 4, line 8, after the words “65 
per centum”, insert the words “nor more 
than 75 per centum.” 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the nature of this amendment was 
explained a short time ago when I had 
time during general debate. 

The Secretary said when he appeared 
before our committee that he would like 
authority to fix the price of corn at 
$1.20 a bushel. Historically the House 
has never resorted, except as I under- 
stand in the case of dairy products, to 
the policy of fixing price in terms of 
dollars and cents, but has always ad- 
hered to a policy of fixing it in terms of 
a percentage of parity. In this instance 
we did fix a floor of 65 percent which is 
the present level of price support for 
corn. My amendment would provide a 
ceiling of $1.23 a bushel or 75 percent of 
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parity for corn which gives the Secretary 
the range that he deems desirable within 
which to fix the price of corn. 

I think it is very important that we 
do this as a matter of policy in the 
House in considering this particular 
piece of legislation. I should appreciate 
it very much if I may have your support 
in making this very important decision. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
considered by our committee and re- 
jected. The fact and the truth is that 
the Secretary of Agriculture first pro- 
posed to fix the price of corn, as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] 
has said, at $1.20. I did not like the 
idea of fixing price supports at a dollar- 
and-cents level and so we changed the 
bill in the committee to provide that he 
would fix it at a percentage of parity 
which would turn out to be $1.20 per 
bushel. The $1.20 figure is 74 percent 
of parity. We have the commitment 
and the statement before our commit- 
tee by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
this is the figure he will use. 

I have some faith in the gentleman 
who is now the chief agricultural of- 
ficer of our country. He has made a 
commitment. Why should we now adopt 
an amendment which would provide 
that he may not go beyond 75 percent 
of parity when he says he is not going 
beyond 74 percent of parity? 

I object to this amendment for many 
reasons; first, because I am basically 
a high support advocate. I have never 
advocated high supports or any sup- 
ports on the unlimited production of 
any agricultural commodity. I do not 
believe it is sound. I do not believe that 
this Congress should approve price sup- 
ports on unlimited production of any 
commodity, I do not care where it is 
grown or what the commodity is. 

Also I am objecting to it because cot- 
ton is grown in my area and the Secre- 
tary recently just fixed the price support 
on cotton at about 82 percent of parity. 
Why should we freeze the price of corn 
at 75 percent of parity and put cotton 
at 82 percent of parity? Sugar beets, 
sugarcane away above 75 percent of 
parity; wool far above 75 percent of par- 
ity; tobacco above 75 percent. And yet 
you pick out a very important crop— 
corn. Why would you want to freeze 
corn at 75 percent of parity and then 
have to go back home, as our friend, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. 
BELCHER says, and sit down on the 
wagon tongue and explain to the corn 
grower why you froze him at 75 percent 
of parity and let cotton go to 82 percent 
and sugar beets and wool and other 
commodities go away on up, some of 
them even far above 90 percent? 

This bill embraces an emergency pro- 
gram we are proposing, and it cannot be 
compared to any other program that 
any of you from the city districts have 
heretofore voted on. This is something 
entirely new. 

I do not approve of many of the fea- 
tures of this bill, but I am trying to look 
at it realistically. We have a problem 
of great magnitude. The Government 
has more than $4 billion invested in 
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feed grains. What are we going to do 
about it; nothing? This is the only pos- 
sible thing we can do. We do not have 
time for a referendum, we cannot have 
a control program. We must adopt a 
program such as we have proposed—we 
are told that the program now in effect, 
if we do nothing, will cost in this year 
of our Lord 1961 $1.5 billion—to change 
this trend, to minimize this cost, to 
avoid these gigantic losses. You have 
just as much responsibility as I have. 

Why should you go back home and 
say, “I voted against this program which 
the Secretary of Agriculture said he 
honestly believed would save the taxpay- 
ers of America half a billion dollars.” 
Maybe it will not. Of course, it all de- 
pends on the volume of participation. 

I could justify a vote against the bill 
if I lost sight of the overall problem that 
is involved. I do not like this business 
of bushels and bales and parity, just 
like the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Lattal. I agree with him 100 percent. 
But I am-not going to vote against this 
bill just because of that. There are 
other things in here that I can object 
to, but I am appealing to you not to 
vote against the bill because some grain 
dealers or mill operators are fearful of 
what might happen. 

I know that the Secretary could lower 
the price to perhaps a dollar a bushel. 
Maybe he will. We are trying to recon- 
cile our views and compose our differ- 
ences, and we are now trying to draft an 
amendment which perhaps will improve 
the present bill and make it more ac- 
ceptable to you. But I appeal to you at 
least to try to find a way to vote for the 
bill and turn it over to the Secretary and 
see what he can do with this voluntary 
program. Why should you vote against 
a bill that is purely voluntary, to reduce 
production and reduce the supply? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Isincerely hope we are 
both trying to go in the same direction. 
The gentleman raised the point that we 
can perhaps bring about a saving of half 
a billion dollars in the operation of this 
bill. I do not question the gentleman’s 
belief, but I do not see how it can pos- 
sibly happen under the provisions of the 
bill, for the very simple reason that with 
the 20-percent provision someone is go- 
ing to have to pay for these idle acres. 

Also, if the Secretary of Agriculture is 
permitted to sell the commodities in stor- 
age at 17 percent below the support price 
of $1.20 and then they are in there at a 
higher price than that, who pays? 
Uncle Sam pays. So I cannot see how 
the saving can be effectuated. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is just the point. 
I have no reason to believe that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would use fully the 
power contained in section 3. I am 
frank to say that the effect of this 
amendment is to make noncompliance 
less attractive. Of course, under some 
circumstances, he might lower the price 
to $1, but certainly he would do it in an 
orderly fashion and not with the idea of 
destroying or breaking the market. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to the argument of the gentleman 
from North Carolina in opposition to the 
Harvey amendment, I simply want to 
say, that if the Secretary of Agriculture 
means what he said on many, many oc- 
casions covering his intention to fix the 
price support on corn at $1.20 per bushel, 
I cannot see any harm in spelling it out 
in the legislation so that there will be no 
misunderstanding and no misapprehen- 
sion on the part of anyone, as to what 
the Secretary intends to do. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has positively said 
that he would fix the price support on 
corn at $1.20 per bushel. That state- 
ment was made by him in the trans- 
mittal letter sent to the Speaker of the 
House and to the Vice President of the 
United States, urging feed grain leg- 
islation. His intention was again set 
forth in the Secretary’s prepared state- 
ment before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in which he specifically said that 
the price support on corn would be $1.20 
per bushel; later, at a press conference 
held last week when the question was 
asked of the Secretary as to the price 
support on corn, he specifically said 
again that it was his intention to fix the 
price of corn at $1.20 per bushel. 

Now what is wrong in adopting the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana? It fixes the support level 
at from 65 to 75 percent of parity. This 
in reality is $1.20 or approximately 
74 percent of parity. In fact, the Harvey 
amendment provides for an additional 
point over and above the 74 percent of 
parity figure. Personally I have no fear 
about the Secretary of Agriculture not 
keeping his word, but the fact is that the 
present wording of the section dealing 
with price support on corn leaves the 
sky as the limit. This leaves it open for 
pressure groups and others to prevail 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture to 
raise price support to any figure he 
desires over and above 65 percent of 
parity. This could go to 110 percent of 
parity and even beyond. I do not think 
this will be done by the present Secre- 
tary but there is nothing to prevent an- 
other secretary tomorrow to do some- 
thing else. Such uncertainty should not 
be permitted. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the Com- 
mittee is not in order; the gentleman 
from Iowa, the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, is making a 
very important statement, and I think 
he is entitled to be heard. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Would the 
gentleman from Iowa agree with me that 
this in essence is simply not a matter of 
questioning the Secretary’s word, but 
it is a matter of protecting him insofar 
as the views of the Congress are con- 
cerned on this issue. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. His amendment is a protective 
measure to protect the Secretary of 
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Agriculture, and I think he would wel- 
come it. I think this legislative body 
should protect him when he says that 
he wants a price support of $1.20 per 
bushel on corn. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to remind 
the gentleman of the fact that the bill 
that the Secretary sent up here had these 
words in it, “the level of price support 
for the 1961 crop of corn shall be $1.20 
per bushel.” I think the gentleman ob- 
jected, as I did, to that language and 
we put in the language which we now 
have before us. Further, I want to point 
out to the gentleman what the final 
report of the committee says. We are 
making legislative history at this mo- 
ment. 

The Secretary indicated in his memo- 
randum to the President and in his testi- 
mony before the committee that at the 
level of conservation payments recom- 
mended in his memorandum, which has 
been reduced by the committee, it was 
his intention to set the support price of 
$1.20 per bushel. There cannot be any 
misunderstanding about it. Why can we 
not have confidence in the gentleman 
who has just now taken office? This is 
the gentleman’s first promise to this 
Congress, that he would fix it at $1.20 a 
bushel, or 74 percent of parity. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I would advise the 
gentleman that on yesterday I gave the 
committee history of this particular 
amendment. The first figure presented 
to the committee in the bill sent up by 
the Secretary was $1.20 a bushel without 
relation to the parity formula. 

Mr. COOLEY. Right. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I objected to pegging 
the price as did the gentleman from 
North Carolina. Subsequently we con- 
sidered fixing a support price from 65 to 
90 percent of parity. That again was 
objected to because there was apprehen- 
sion on the part of some members of the 
committee that the figure 90 might have 
some magnetic significance so as to 
weaken the bill. So we came up with 
the compromise provision now in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. HoEvEeN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HOEVEN. I simply want to say 
that the Secretary, without equivocation, 
on many occasions said that he was go- 
ing to fix the support price at $1.20 a 
bushel. What harm, therefore, can 
there be in writing the Harvey amend- 
ment into law so there will be no misap- 
prehension and no question about the 
Secretary’s intentions? I am not ques- 
tioning the honesty or integrity of the 
Secretary for one moment and am sure 
he would favor the amendment as a pro- 
tective measure to himself. 

This amendment, in fact, tests the 
honesty and sincerity of those who want 
to support their own Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his announced intention of 
supporting corn at $1.20 a bushel, which 
is 74 percent of parity. I do not ques- 
tion the motives of anyone, and do not 
charge anyone with ulterior motives, but 
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I cannot understand why anyone should 
object to writing into law the very thing 
the Secretary said he wants, in this re- 
gard. 

The Harvey amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be 
partisan. I must, however, view with 
some suspicion the effort on the part 
ef my Republican friends to assist the 
new Secretary of Agriculture as they 
say they wish to do. After listening to 
their almost 2 days of speeches in op- 
position to this bill I am somewhat sus- 
Picious of this amendment being de- 
signed to assist him as they say it is. 

They say they simply want to write 
into law and help him do that which 
he wants to do. Up until 20 minutes 
ago every speech, without a single ex- 
ception, coming from my friend from 
Iowa and his side of the aisle, has been 
against this bill which Secretary Free- 
man brought to the Hill. 

If the gentlemen will assure the House 
that they will vote for and help us pass 
this bill on the adoption of the pending 
amendment, then we will support the 
amendment. 

Will the gentlemen do that? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think this amend- 
ment should stand on its own feet. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think it should 
too, but I do not think it has very good 
feet on which to stand. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman from 
Iowa, as the gentleman from Mississippi 
well knows, was one of those who voted 
to report out this bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. HOEVEN. With the specific in- 
tention of getting this bill before the 
House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well I do not 
know about that. I voted to report it 
out with the hope that it or something 
quite similar would pass. 

Mr. HOEVEN. But I made reserva- 
tions as to this particular feature of this 
bill; and I most emphatically am op- 
posed to section 3 of this bill. I do not 
intend to vote for any bill which con- 
tains section 3. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You know I am 
very fond of my friend from Iowa as well 
as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harvey], who is also my friend. You 
gentlemen say you are offering and sup- 
porting the amendment in an effort to 
assist the Secretary of Agriculture. 
After listening to your speeches in op- 
position to the bill I am inclined to warn 
the Members on my side of the aisle 
to beware of Greeks bearing gifts. 

With all deference, I have some doubt 
that this effort is designed to assist the 
Secretary. I am afraid it is intended to 
embarrass him. 

This bill is the first request that has 
been made by the new Secretary of Ag- 
riculture on agricultural legislation. 

Mr. Freeman came to the hill and 
told the committee what he wanted. As 
a part of that he told the committee he 
would support corn at a particular figure. 
I see no point in nailing down every 
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commitment he made by legislative act. 
Certainly we have confidence in the Sec- 
retary to do what he says he will do. 
He has given no indication that he will 
renege on any commitment or promise. 

They say they do not distrust the 
Secretary. They say they are confident 
he is going to do what he says he said 
he would. If they mean what they say, 
and I am sure they do, then I just can- 
not understand the logic in offering the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the pending 
amendment will be voted down. With 
all deference to my friend who offered 
it and the gentleman from Iowa who 
spoke in support of it, both friends of 
mine, in my opinion the amendment is 
somewhat frivolous. It adds nothing to 
the objective of the legislation. It takes 
nothing from it. Let us not adopt an 
amendment to the very first piece of leg- 
islation sought by Secretary Freeman, 
which amendment on its face, whether 
so intended or not, indicates that we 
have some doubt of the Secretary doing 
that which he stated he would do, and 
more especially when he made the state- 
ment in a public hearing before the 
committee in the presence of numerous 
witnesses and the press. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, due to the courtesy of 
some of my friends I have had an op- 
portunity to intersperse my remarks oc- 
casionally, but this is the first time I 
have managed to obtain the floor in my 
own right on this bill. 

I want to refer to the statement of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] who 
is a very fine friend of the farmer and 
always has been. But let me remind 
him of the fact that this bill affects only 
about 10 percent of his acreage where- 
as it affects practically 100 percent of 
the acreage in my district. That is the 
difference. We are doing something 
here that will affect the livelihood of the 
41,000 farmers in the Seventh District of 
Minnesota. So I am getting up here 
and pleading with you not to do any- 
thing that is going to harm them. You 
have the right to think they need help, 
and they do, but when you come in here 
and put in section 3, Mr. Chairman, you 
destroy whatever good effects you have 
in the bill through the other provisions. 

Why do I say that? Because section 
3 gives to one man the right to say that 
from now on all of this 2 billion bushels 
of CCC corn, not to speak of the oats and 
barley, will start to trickle out of the 
possession of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and into the market just as 
soon as the market price reaches $1.02 
or $1.03 at the terminal markets. By 
the way, cash corn in Chicago and Kan- 
sas City does set the value of cash bar- 
ley and cash oats, and to a great extent 
cash rye. So for 5 years until this Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stock of 2 
billion bushels is consumed you are go- 
ing to say to my farmers: “We must be 
content with $l-a-bushel corn.” What 
are you saying to the chicken and poul- 
try producers in the East, and to the 
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livestock producers? You are saying 
“You might as well get accustomed to 
the idea you are going to have $10 hogs 
from now on, because the producer of 
corn is going to have $1-a-bushel corn.” 
The poultry producers in the East will 
have to be satisfied with competing with 
literally thousands of poultry producers 
in the Seventh District of Minnesota 
alone, not to mention what is produced 
in the balance of the Midwest. Cheap 
corn means cheap livestock; cheap grain 
means cheap poultry. Yet you actually 
propose here to give to one man, regard- 
less of how good he is, and I think Mr. 
Freeman is sincere, but I hesitate to 
vote to tempt him at any time to do the 
wrong thing. You are going to say to 
him that from now on for 5 years by the 
use of section 3 we are going to hold 
down the level of agriculture prices to 
the $1 corn level. It will mean that 
every corn farmer who complies with 
the program from now on, will turn his 
corn over to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at the low price of $1.20 per 
bushel. He will turn over every bushel 
of corn that is produced, and then he 
will go out and buy for $1 on the free 
corn market, and perhaps oats and bar- 
ley as well, and the Government, 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, will be both the buyer and seller. 

Why, my friends, just think it over. I 
sincerely say to you that you are de- 
stroying by section 3 any good that you 
are doing in the balance of the bill. As 
far as I am concerned, if section 3 stays 
in, I will be reluctant to vote for the bill. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Would not 
the gentleman actually, in fact, buy his 
own corn back at $1? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Cer- 
tainly. That is what it amounts to, 
after a lot of expense heaped onto the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
taxpayers. I will take my corn and de- 
liver it to the CCC bin site in Tyler, 
Minn., and then I will buy it at another, 
or perhaps the same Commodity Credit 
Corporation outlet to do my feeding, and 
every corn farmer in America will do the 
same thing. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to my good friend. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is ad- 
dressing himself to section 3, but is the 
gentleman in favor of the Harvey 
amendment which would fix 75 percent 
as a price ceiling on corn? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. If the 
Harvey amendment would also fix that 
as a minimum, I would go along with it. 

Mr. COOLEY. He did not fix it asa 
minimum. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
know that, so I am opposed to the Har- 
vey amendment. If we are going to have 
$1.20, let us have it as a minimum as 
well as a maximum. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Harvey amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. FOGARTY. 
man. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Harvey amend- 
ment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ARENDS) 
there were—ayes 121, noes 121. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair votes 
aye. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. JENNINGS 
and Mr. HoEVEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
149, noes 123. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Fogarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no doubt that the Secretary of 
Agriculture is an outstanding man and 
that his word is good. However, when 
he says that high support prices mean 
that the cost of living will come down, 
I disagree with him. At the same time I 
disagree with the pending amendment 
offered by my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Harvey]. I think this amendment will 
raise the cost of living. In the areas 
that I represent in the northeastern sec- 
tion of this country it is going to mean 
higher prices for our farmers who pro- 
duce milk and poultry and eggs. 

Another thing that surprises me is 
that my good friend from North Caro- 
lina, the very able and genial chairman 
of this committee and a friend of mine 
for a long time, on the floor explaining 
the bill said it would not be very hard to 
find a good reason to vote against the 
bill. Then following the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLEy], my good 
friend from Iowa [Mr. HoEvEN] took the 
floor and said he has many doubts and 
reservations about the bill as it is con- 
stituted now. Here we have the chair- 
man and the ranking member of the 
committee saying they could vote against 
the bill or they have doubts and reserva- 
tions about it. 

I do not know where this leaves those 
of us who do not come from these heavy 
farming areas, because I have been led 
to believe that high support prices are 
the cause of an increase in the cost of 
living, as it has been in my area of the 
country. 

I listened to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoaGE] a short time ago. He made 
@ very good speech, but I did not agree 
with his conclusion when he said that 
when corn was $1.56 the cost of living 
was lower than when corn was $1. If 
he could guarantee this House that if we 
raise the support prices of all these 
things he wants to have raised the cost 
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of living will come down and down and 
down, then I would vote with him and 
vote for this bill, but I do not think he 
can give this kind of guarantee. 

I have had a long history of opposing 
any proposals that would lift the level of 
Government price supports for agricul- 
tural commodities. I have stood here 
before to voice my sentiments in terms 
which can be easily understood. 

I am against higher price supports for 
two basic reasons: First, the idea that 
Government can cut production by of- 
fering farmers a higher and higher price 
incentive is to me a false one; and sec- 
ond, I see no logic at all in being part of 
an effort which can have only one ef- 
fect—raise food prices for consumers; 
the same consumers, incidentally, whose 
tax money would be used to raise their 
own food prices. 

I am opposed to this bill now before 
us, just as I have been opposed to simi- 
lar measures in the past. 

Let us look at this bill from the view- 
point of a Congressman in a deficit feed 
area—and all of the Northeast is a deficit 
feed area. Our farmers must buy most 
of their grain to produce milk and eggs 
and poultry. 

Raise the price of corn—from $1.06 
to $1.20, as this bill proposes—and you 
raise the price to all of the dairy farmers 
in the Northeast. None of us here is so 
foolish as to believe that northeastern 
dairy farmers can, or will, absorb that 
increased cost themselves. Instead, they 
will seek—and get—higher prices for 
milk—and higher prices for milk in- 
volves all of my constituents. 

Now, some proponents of this bill have 
argued—and will continue to do so, I am 
sure—that this bill would save the tax- 
payers’ money by compelling farmers to 
take land out of production. This is only 
a theory—and not a very good one. All 
of us know that the record of corn 
producers is rather consistent—they have 
consistently refused to comply with 
Government programs. Their refusal 
has been stated both in practice and in 
votes. In 1958 in the last referendum 
on a question of acreage allotments, 
about 73 percent of those voting elected 
to discontinue the allotments, which the 
bill now before us would reinstate. 

What makes the sponsors of this feed 
grain bill think the corn producers sud- 
denly will conform to controls? It will 
take more than a few face changes at the 
Department of Agriculture to work that 
miracle. 

I am not concerned here with the 
politics of this bill as such—that is poli- 
tics with a capital “P.’”’ I am concerned 
at the direction this bill would presume 
to take us—deeper and deeper into Gov- 
ernment controls, higher and higher sub- 
sidies, greater and greater tax costs— 
and for what? I say for a bigger mess 
than we have now—and that is big 
enough. 

The taxpayers of my district—and I 
wager the taxpayers of most of the urban 
districts of this Nation—are realizing 
more and more that they are beating 
themselves over the head with their tax 
dollars. How long must this continue? 
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Some of my colleagues will tell me 
that urban districts like mine receive 
much business and income from farm 
districts. With this I agree. I greatly 
admire the tremendous technological 
advances made by all of the farmers of 
this country—those in my areas as well 
as those in the grain-growing States, or 
in the tobacco areas, or in the cotton 
areas—all farmers. 

But, I refuse to believe that these 
farmers who have been so intelligent as 
to make the greatest food and fiber pro- 
duction gains ever known in the history 
of the world are naive enough to believe 
that economic success lies in bleeding 
the other American taxpayers. I was 
brought up on a farm. I know some- 
thing of farm thinking. As I look 
around in my district, the most pros- 
perous farmers are the ones who con- 
cern themselves little or not at all with 
Government controls, 

If I may, I have a word of warning for 
those who would use more and more 
Government control and money for farm 
programs. 

The day soon may come that my con- 
stituents—and hundreds of thousands of 
others like them—will say one of two 
things—either cut this all out or else 
guarantee me, too, that I will succeed in 
my little corner grocery store, my bar, 
my shoe shop, my laundry, my cleaning 
establishment, my garage, my filling sta- 
tion—and I could go on for 5 minutes 
enumerating occupational and small 
business groups that might want a piece 
of the pie. 

I repeat—look out. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to include the following news item 
from the Wall Street Journal of March 
6, 1961: 

FaRM PHILOSOPHY—ADMINISTRATION IDEA Is 
HooKED TO AMBITIOUS CONTROLS 
(By Joe Western) 

WASHINGTON.—Orville Lothrop Freeman 
has a problem. He’s firmly convinced that 
only strong controls by the Federal Govern- 
ment can save farming from its recurrent 
economic trouble. Yet, he knows from ex- 
perience that the farmer is a most difficult 
fellow to control. 

As Agriculture Secretary, he’s about to 
try to engineer what promises to be the 
most ambitious program of controlled farm- 
ing ever attempted by the Federal Govern- 
ment—President Kennedy’s “managed abun- 
dance” farm philosophy. 

Mr. Freeman will undertake this monu- 
mental task with the knowledge that the 
farmer he’s seeking to help, though perhaps 
outwardly pleased with the jingle of extra 
coins in his jeans and gladdened by the de- 
parture of Mr. Freeman’s predecessor, Ezra 
Taft Benson, nevertheless inwardly harbors 
an abiding sympathy with the free farming 
concept that Mr. Benson so tenaciously es- 
poused. For, Mr. Freeman spent 6 years 
as Governor of farm State Minnesota, and 
he’s keenly aware of the farmer’s near-re- 
ligious reverence of the soil’s productive ca- 
pacity and his resentment at being told what 
to grow and—more to the point—what not 
to grow. 

To call the new scheme ambitious and far 
ranging is perhaps an understatement. Un- 
der the new Democratic farm philosophy 
Uncle Sam will attempt to determine as 
closeiy as possible the actual human nutri- 
tional needs—not only domestic but global 
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as well—and gear production directly to 
them. 

Perhaps the best summary of this theory 
comes from the man who masterminded it, 
Williard W. Cochrane, former professor of 
agricultural economics at the University of 
Minnesota and now special economics ad- 
viser to Mr. Freeman. Says Mr. Cochrane: 
“By supply control I mean the conscious ad- 
justment of supply to Ccemand commodity by 
commodity, year after year, to yield prices 
in the market that have already been deter- 
mined fair by some responsible agency.” 

The evil that the Cochrane-Freeman ap- 
proach seeks to correct is demonstrated by 
the fact that by next July 1 Government- 
owned surpluses could mount to as high as 
1.5 billion bushels of wheat. (Much of it 
piled up as a result of previous efforts to 
control farming.) ‘That’s enough wheat to 
satisfy domestic consumption needs for 24% 
years, and the surplus of corn and other 
commodities equals about a half-year’s pro- 
duction. Yet, Mr. Freeman points out, at 
the same time, the Government has no sur- 
pluses of such protein foods as meats, oils, 
and fats; thus the Kennedy administration, 
its storage bins bare, must buy these prod- 
ucts in the open market for distribution to 
needy families, school lunch programs, and 
for other welfare projects. 


THE GLOBAL SITUATION 


According to the 43-year-old Agriculture 
Secretary, a similar situation exists in world 
markets. Sure, the United States has moun- 
tains of wheat to dispose of abroad, but so 
do Canada, Australia, and Argentina. Con- 
sequently, this country’s wheat-disposal pro- 
gram can have a disrupting impact on world 
markets. On the other hand, some items 
that are needed abroad, such as dry milk 
solids, are considered noncompetitive and 
would be ideal for oversea disposal. The 
problem, says Mr. Freeman, is that these 
products are not in surplus here. 

In short, then, the Kennedy “managed 
abundance” farm philosophy seeks to cut 
surpluses that are not needed and create 
surpluses that will be considered desirable 
by the planners. Mr. Freeman has taken 
a@ few preliminary steps in this direction. 
He’s asked the State Department, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, and 
his own Agriculture Department for a coun- 
try-by-country breakdown of foreign peo- 
ple’s food and fiber needs. He’s also talking 
with heads of nonprofit foreign relief agen- 
cies about just what good has been accom- 
plished with US. food distributed all over 
the world, who’s benefited, and how to do the 
job better. 

But when the preliminaries are over, the 
big programs will come. The first outlines 
probably will appear in President Kennedy’s 
farm to Congress this week. And 
before he’s through, Mr. Freeman can be 
expected to produce a host of new schemes 
to jerk farm production up or down at the 
pull of Federal puppet strings—for, by his 
own admission, the Minnesotan is open to 
any and all ideas. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Freeman demands that 
Federal controls be effective in what they 
set out to do. Take acreage allotments, for 
example. The Agriculture boss recognizes 
that this familiar system of production con- 
trol has its limitations. For one thing, farm- 
ers may thwart Federal goals simply by 
pushing up yields on their limited acreage. 
To tighten the Government’s grasp, there- 
fore, Mr. Freeman believes commodities 
should also be controlled in the market- 
place. At his confirmation hearing, he toid 
Senators that eventually Government plan- 
ning will have to include pounds and bushels 
marketing controls in combination with 
acreage controls. 

Those who talk to Mr. Freeman about the 
soil bank—Mr. Benson’s innovation, unsuc- 
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cessfully designed to cut production—get 
another clue to his thinking. _Democratic 
farm policy probably will include some form 
of soil bank to pay farmers for taking land 
out of production because most major farm 
groups favor the scheme. But the Agricul- 
ture Secretary has a new twist. As leisure 
time increases Americans need more parks 
and recreational areas, he argues. Doesn’t it 
make sense to convert some of the soil bank 
land into public use? It could always be 
turned back to crops and pastures in an 
emergency. 

Though the objectives of Mr. Freeman’s 
plans are readily discernible, just how far 
he will dare go remains uncertain. Some of 
the ideas being tossed at him almost defy 
comprehension in their complexity, yet they 
come from reputable sources. Grapple, if 
you will, with Mr. Cochrane’s proposal to 
control the production of feed grains—corn, 
oats, barley, rye, and grain sorghums, 

Feed grains pose a special difficulty be- 
cause many farmers feed most of these 
grains to their own livestock and sell the 
balance. The problem is how to measure 
what is fed to animals. Mr. Cochrane sug- 
gests that feed grain nutritional values be 
converted into’ something called total di- 
gestible nutrients or TDN’s. The Gov- 
ernment, with advice from interested 
groups, would calculate (1) what level of 
prices would be fair for a givcn year for all 
livestock; (2) how many animals of various 
kinds would have to be marketed to achieve 
these prices; (3) how many TDN’s it would 
take to produce that many animals; (4) 
allot TDN’s to feed grain producers ac- 
cording to production history of their 
farms. 

A conversion factor for each would con- 
vert the TDN allotment to bushels. That 
is, a bushel of corn would be worth so many 
TDN’s, oats would be worth about half as 
many, and so on. A farmer then would be 
allowed to grow whatever feed grains he 
pleases as long as the total does not exceed 
his TDN allotment. 


RURAL ARITHMETIC 


When planting time comes, the farmer 
converts his TDN’s to bushels of grain; the 
bushels are then converted into acres on 
the basis of average yields in the area. 
Finally, the farmer sows. When crops be- 
gin showing above the ground, an Agricul- 
ture Department agent computes the acre- 
age planted to each grain to one-hundredth 
of an acre. If the farmer has done his 
arithmetic correctly, he may do whatever 
he wishes with the feed grain he harvests— 
feed it or sell it. If the farmer exceeds his 
acreage, he must agree to destroy the over- 
age or pay a stiff penalty. 

At the end of the marketing year, Gov- 
ernment economists would review the na- 
tionwide results. If too many animals were 
marketed, the national TDN allotment 
would be reduced. In theory, this would 
make feed scarce causing a price rise that 
would prompt a cutback in livestock pro- 
duction. If too few animals were marketed, 
more TDN’s would be decreed. 

To be sure, there’s no suggestion that Mr. 
Freeman has any intention of quickly adopt- 
ing the Cochrane feed grain scheme; the 
temporary 1961 Democratic feed grain pro- 
gram recently sent to Congress proposes a 
comparatively simple formula: raising price 
supports for farmers who cut back acreage. 
But as the Government becomes more deeply 
involved in farming, there’s no telling what 
new ideas may be tried. The point is, the 
administration is willing to try almost any- 
thing that may work. 

How much will the greater Federal involve- 
ment cost the taxpayer? Mr. Freeman in- 
sists that tighter Government control of 
farming does not necessarily mean that Agri- 
culture Department spending must rise enor- 
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mously, whatever has been the result of past 
control efforts. Though Mr. Freeman prob- 
ably wouldn’t admit as much, the solution 
this seems to suggest is that through higher 
farm prices the consumer may become the 
prime candidate to bear the added cost of 
boosting farm income. 

And, from the farmer’s point of view, 
there’s an argument of sorts that shoppers 
should pay more for food and fiber. It goes 
something like this: Americans pay far more 
for processing and marketing services than 
for the original cost of food; the wheat in a 
1-pound loaf of bread costs roughly 3 cents, 
while bread sells for 20 cents or more. Yet, 
while farmers continue in a chronically de- 
pressed state, Americans in 1960 paid only 
an average of about 23 percent of their dis- 
posable income for food—compared to 
about 45 percent in Italy, 36 percent in 
Austria, and even more in other countries. 
Whatever the validity of such reasoning, it 
nonetheless is being offered by some close to 
the new farm planning. 

MODERATE PRICE RISES 

Mr. Freeman, himself, will argue that mod- 
erately higher consumer prices, with the 
Government keeping supply and demand in 
balance, are preferable to what he consid- 
ers the alternatives: A continuation of farm 
poverty, or a soaring retail price level that 
would result if, in his view, the Govern- 
ment steps out of farming and allows a tight 
combine of corporate farmers to assume con- 
trol. But some critics are already suggesting 
such price rises under the new Government 
plan would not be so moderate either. 

So, this will be the philosophy Orville 
Lothrop Freeman will be trying to sell—to 
Congress, the consumer, and the farmer. In 
the end, the farmer may prove to be the 
toughest customer. If the Government does 
not engineer production, the Agriculture 
Secretary is convinced the result will be a 
population of poor and angry farmers. Yet, 
he knows that as the Government tightens 
its control, the farmer, though perhaps more 
prosperous, will resist the yoke. 

Perhaps because he realizes the inevitable 
consequences of this dilemma, Mr, Freeman 
already has reached one decision: He does 
not want to become the whipping boy for the 
plan. Whatever new programs are produced 
will be carefully attributed to the Kennedy 
administration; there will be no Freeman 
plan. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I must say the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island just does not 
understand the program now before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, Chair- 
man, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Harvey of 
Indiana and Mr. JENNINGS. 

The Committee divided and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 103, noes 
165. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to believe 
that this House could be so confused. 
Apparently, our dear beloved colleague 
from Rhode Island has neither read the 
bill nor heard the debate, and I say that 
in all kindness. Actually, he indicated 
he is opposed to the bill for exactly the 
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opposite reasons that some of you gen- 
tlemen on the left have indicated as the 
basis for your opposition. On the left, 
you say this means cheaper beef and 
poultry and dairy products, cheaper 
food for the city consumer. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And 
grain. 

Mr. COOLEY. And cheaper grain. I 
notice the gentleman here on my left 
made a very forceful argument to that 
effect. Then the gentleman from Rhode 
Island comes along and says “Oh, no; it 
means higher food prices, higher dairy 
products, higher poultry prices, higher 
price supports.” 

He argued another thing, that if we 
reduce the grain acreage, the farmers 
will use fertilizer, they will do subsoil- 
ing and other things to produce larger 
crops. We took care of that in our com- 
mittee, although I did not approve of it, 
and I do not now approve of it. But I 
am going to vote for the bill. The com- 
mittee placed language in the bill that 
says price supports will be based on not 
to exceed the normal per acre yield of 
each eligible farm. That is normal pro- 
duction. So we took away the incentive 
to use fertilizer in an effort to increase 
production, because regardless of pro- 
duction the price support is fixed on the 
normal output. 

I cannot agree with all these argu- 
ments. I do not think some of these 
things we have been talking about are of 
such great importance, but I do believe 
it is important for this Congress to do 
something about the overall problems 
that are involved here. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I appreciate the last 
statement the gentleman made. I too 
believe it is very important that we care- 
fully consider this measure. I was a 
little disappointed, however, a moment 
ago, in the action of the House in re- 
stricting debate on what I think is going 
to be one of the most fundamental issues 
to come before the Congress, and that is 
the matter of agriculture, regardless of 
politics or anything else. I hope the gen- 
tleman will no longer be a party to shut- 
ting off debate or anything else on a 
problem that is as much misunderstood 
as was evidenced by the colloquy be- 
tween the two gentlemen a while ago. 
Let us proceed in orderly fashion, and 
let us not push people around here by 
limiting debate. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman frankly that if I had followed my 
own inclination I would not have offered 
the motion. I had no desire to cut off 
debate. I thought that discussion was 
over on the Harvey amendment. I 
thought we would hear from the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island and then take 
a vote. I certainly was not trying to 
close debate. I knew when I made the 
motion we would lose more time by mak- 
ing the motion than I would have by 
saying, “What time will you agree on?” 
I think we should have closed debate in 
10 or 15 minutes. But I assure the gen- 
tleman it will not be my purpose to close 
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debate. I am going to move that the 
Committee rise in a minute. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. IKarp of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 4510) to provide a 
special program for feed grains for 1961, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 





SOME FIGURES IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD a copy of a letter I wrote Sena- 
tor Kennedy last fall and a copy of a 
letter I wrote Vice President Nixon last 
fall in connection with agricultural prob- 
lems. Also I include the answers I re- 
ceived from Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. 

I wish to include in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter which was written to me 
by a prominent wheat producer, Mr. Tom 
Campbell, and also some comments by 
Mr. Marvin McLain of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as of September 2, 
1960. 

I feel neither platform was specific in 
connection with plans to find solutions 
to the farm program. 

I desire to include in the Recorp cer- 
tain data in connection with the feed 
grains program which were sent to me 
March 3, 1961, by Mr. Scoville of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The matter follows: 

OctToser 11, 1960. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: I live in an area 
of Texas where we formerly had many small 
farmers. They used to be small cotton farm- 
ers and also grew some peanuts. When the 
programs of acreage restriction came into 
being, these farmers were diversifying al- 
ready. They then suffered cotton acreage 
reductions to the point that many of them 
had to quit farming; they moved to town. 
Cotton and peanut acreage reduction has re- 
sulted in a diminished opportunity to farm 
in our area and has helped in my opinion 
to contribute appreciably to the loss of popu- 
lation in our counties. Some seven of the 
nine counties of the Third Congressional 
District lost population in the 1960 census, 
I’m informed. 

I would like to know what plans you and 
your agricultural advisers have, if any, that 
would give people who wish to grow cotton 
and peanuts in this area an opportunity to 
do so. It is my opinion no farm program 
should knock out free enterprise in agricul- 
ture for the man who truly wants to farm 
as a vocation and as a way of life. I believe 
in free enterprise in business and also in 
agriculture. 

There is a “1958 Crop Cotton Price-Support 
Loans of $50,000 or More by Producer” report 
which shows that one producer received 
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$1,442,595. The value per cotton allotment 
in some cotton counties is less than $500 per 
allotment. Do you think with reference to 
@ governmental supported and control pro- 
gram this spread is too great? 
I would appreciate your comments. 
Kind regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 


OctToBer 7, 1960. 

DeEaR VICE PRESIDENT Nrxon: I live in an 
area of Texas where we formerly had many 
small farmers. They used to be small cotton 
farmers and also grew some peanuts. When 
the programs of acreage restriction came into 
being, these farmers were diversifying al- 
ready. They then suffered cotton acreage 
reductions to the point that many of them 
had to quit farming; they moved to town. 
Cotton and peanut acreage reduction has re- 
sulted in a diminished opportunity to farm 
in our area and has helped in my opinion to 
contribute appreciably to the loss of popu- 
lation in our counties. Some seven of the 
nine counties of the Third Congressional 
District lost population in the 1960 census, 
I’m informed. 

I would like to know what plans you and 
your agricultural advisers have, if any, that 
would give people who wish to grow cotton 
and peanuts in this area an opportunity to 
do so. It is my opinion no farm program 
should knock out free enterprise in agricul- 
ture for the man who truly wants to farm 
as a vocation and as a way of life. I believe 
in free enterprise in business and also in 
agriculture. 

There is a “1958 Crop Cotton Price-Sup- 
port Loans of $50,000 or More by Producer” 
report which shows that one producer re- 
ceived $1,442,595. The value per cotton 
allotment in some cotton counties is less 
than $500 per allotment. Do you think 
with reference to a governmental supported 
and control program this spread is too great? 

I would appreciate your comments. 

Kind regards, 
LINDLEY BECKWoORTH. 


FARMERS FOR KENNEDY-JOHNSON, 
Washington, D.C., October 29, 1960. 
Hon. LInDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DreAR CONGRESSMAN BecKwoRTH: Thank 
you for your recent letter regarding the farm 
situation and more specifically the cotton 
and peanut programs. I believe the en- 
closed release of my letter to the Farm Bu- 
reau presidents in Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi will clarify my position with 
regard to the present and future cotton 
programs. 

May I assure you that my farm program 
will not in any way “knock out free enter- 
prise,” but will instead, strengthen the bul- 
wark of free enterprise in America—the fam- 
fly farm, It will enable a traditional type 
of farming enterprise to earn returns on 
their capital, their labor, and the managerial 
ability comparable to those received in other 
important industries. 

I’m enclosing a copy of “Agricultural Policy 
for the New Frontier,” which outlines the 
approach which I believe to be best for 
American agriculture. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN FP. KENNEDY. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 

Washington, D.C., October 26, 1960. 
Hon. LinDLey BECK WORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deak CONGRESSMAN BEcKWORTH: In 

Vice President’s absence, his office has 
ferred your letter concerning cotton acreage 
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to me for acknowledgment. As you know, 
cotton acreage for 1961 was recently in- 
creased by the Department of Agriculture. I 
believe you may find informative a recent 
statement by the Vice President on the 
cotton program. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ro.uis S. NELSON. 
CAMPBELL FARMING CORP., 

Albuquerque, N. Mez., October 4, 1960. 
Hon. LINDLEY BecKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear LINDLEY: My absence from Albuquer- 
que has delayed my answer to your letter 
with copy of letter of September 2 from Mar- 
vin L. McLain, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and statement by Secretary Benson 
of February 18 enclosed. 

I have read both with more than ordinary 
interest and cannot agree with Mr. McLain 
or any of the recommendations of the plat- 
form of either party. They are all too gen- 
eral, not specific enough and full of compli- 
cations. The idea of reimbursing the farmer 
for more acreage put in the land bank with 
surplus wheat in lieu of cash is utter non- 
sense. This wheat has a freight charge 
against it of approximately 50 cents a bushel 
and storage charges from 1 to 5 years, which 
means there would be very little value in 
the wheat to the farmer even if he sold it 
at the loan value. 

The Government pays an export support 
price to millers of 72 cents a bushel on wheat 
exported and wheat exported in the form of 
fiour. This runs into many millions of 
dollars a year and is an absurd practice. 
The farmer is blamed for this expense along 
with other similar expenses. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
the Agriculture Department can be so in- 
competent. We have always taken our full 
wheat loan and with the exception of 2 
years out of 29 have paid the loan in full, 
with interest, when due. During those years 
we sold our wheat from 12 cents to 70 cents 
over the loan value. We sold our 1959 crop 
for 12 cents over the loan value. If it were 
possible for us to be paid 10 cents a bushel 
instead of 72 cents for exporting wheat, we 
could do a very prosperous business. 

The entire agriculture program is so in- 
consistent with good business and good 
judgment that it should be abandoned and 
an entirely new, drastic one established. I 
would like to discuss this more with you 
when I am in Washington later in the fall. 

With a great deal of friendly esteem, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas J. CAMPBELL. 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1960. 
Hon. LInDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: This re- 
plies to your request of August 22 for com- 
ments on the proposed solution to the wheat 
problem which was submitted to you by Mr. 
sae D. Campbell, of Albuquerque, N. 

ex. 

Briefly, Mr. Campbell recommends as a 
solution, that we dispose of our present sur- 
plus by gifts to needy nations and that 
price support be limited to that quantity 
needed domestically. Support on such pro- 
duction would be at 100 percent of a new 
parity formula reflecting modern methods 
of production. Any production in excess of 
domestic requirements would be available 
for export at world prices. 

We certainly agree with Mr. Campbell that 
steps must be taken to improve the wheat 
program. Our preferred approach is one 
which will provide greater freedom for indi- 
vidual producers to operate and one which 
will permit the establishment of a realistic 
price support level which would result in in- 
creased utilization and at the same time, 
would d uneconomic production. 
Tt is doubtful whether Mr. Campbell’s pro- 
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posal would accomplish these desirable ob- 
jectives. While it would give farmers greater 
freedom to plant than the present pro- 
gram it would require strict regimentation 
of all marketings for domestic use. This 
would require the establishment of market- 
ing quotas for each producer and policing 
marketings through the entire marketing 
channel. Unless this is done, it could re- 
sult in production not eligible for price sup- 
port flowing into domestic markets at prices 
below the support level. In this event, the 
quantity eligible for price support would be 
placed under price support and acquired by 
the Government. 

It is difficult to determine the support 
level which would result under the proposed 
parity formula. It is our opinion that the 
same purpose is determining the level of 
support could be accomplished by relating 
the support level to a specific percentage of 
the average market price during previous 
years rather than by attempting to devise 
a new formula for determining parity. 

With respect to donating our surpluses 
to foreign nations, we wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that we are successfully dis- 
tributing large quantities of surpluses to 
needy people throughout the world. Such 
outlets, however, are limited. We shall con- 
tinue to use all available means, such as 
Public Law 480 programs, and food for 
peace programs to expand such markets 
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which are in the best longtime interests of 
the United States. 

We are enclosing a copy of a statement 
made before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on February 18 which discusses the 
Department’s recommendations for improv- 
ing the farm program. We believe the adop- 
tion of the approach recommended therein 
is preferable to the one recommended by 
Mr. Campbell. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. McLatIn, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Marcu 1, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: AS re- 
quested in your telegram of February 28 to 
Secretary Freeman, the attached tables give 
the names and addresses of the 10 feed grain 
producers receiving the largest CCC loans on 
feed grains in 1958 and 1959. 

The amounts shown represent the loan of 
funds advanced. In some instances these 
were redeemed but in other cases the grain 
was taken over by the Government. Similar 
information is not available for earlier years. 
Several previous years are available for the 
basic commodities but these include only 
corn among the feed grains. 

Sincerely yours, 
OruIN J. SCOVILLE. 


10 largest price-support commodity loans, 1959 crop! 


Producer 


Salyer Land Co., Corcoran, Calif. _.........-..-.-.--..-- 
Westlake Farms, Inc., Stratford, Calif............---.... 


Giffen, Inc., Huron, Calif. 


weperes Enterprises, Inc., Huron, Calif........-.-.... 
es I I i on tnctneiinenaneee 
Price Giffen Ranch, Firebaugh, Calif...............--.-- 


Young 
South Lake Farms, Corcoran, Calif 


Five Points Ranc 


1 No oat or corn loans above $2,500. 


Massey & Harper, Robstown, _ SE ae 
+h, Ine., Five Points, Calif......-....--- 
Jack Harris, Inc., Five points, Calif. .................... 


Crop 





Total 


Grain 
sorghum 


Barley 


$1, 136, 667 
1,017, 500 
923 





10 largest price-support commodity loans, 1958 crop ' 


Producer 


Westlake Farms, Inc., Stratford, Calif....---------.----- 


Giffen, Inc., Huron, 
Salyer Lan 


Oill...s-.. 


Five Points Ranch, Inc., Five Points, Calif.... 
Calflax Co., Inc., Fresno, Calif 
Employee Enterprises, Inc., Huron, Calif.......- 
Jack Harris, Inc., Five Points, Calif 


Buena Vista Associates, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. .....- 


1 No grain sorghum or corn loans above $50,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 3, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: With ref- 
erence to my letter of March 1, I have been 
advised that a few corn producers received 
large price support commodity loans in 1958 
and 1959 and should have been included in 
the tabulation. Would you kindly substi- 
tute the enclosed tables for those sent you 
with my previous letter. Allow me to repeat 
that the amounts shown represent the total 
amount of funds loaned to these producers 
on the 1958 and 1959 crops. 

Mr. Gordon Parke has related to me your 
question concerning the largest loan that 
could be expected to be made under the 
proposed 1961 emergency feed grain pro- 


Co., Corcoran, ( senaetnenet ahaha acct 
South Lake Farms, Corcoran, Calif.................--..-- 
Tulana Farms, Worden, Oreg...........--.----.....--..- 






Crop 
Total 


Barley 


$1, 140, 431. 70 
1, 115, 860, 72 
951, 076. 70 
398, 666. 68 
340, 346. 90 
314, 990. 08 
313, 681. 20 
267, 085. 35 
257, 553. 45 








gram. This question cannot be answered 
with certainty but I would expect the larg- 
est loan to be somewhat smaller than the 
largest loans of the past 2 years. A loan 
level of $1.20 would be only a little higher 
than the $1.12 level of 1959 but lower than 
the $1.36 support of 1958. 

Eligibility for price support loans would 
be limited to those who reduced corn and 
sorghum acreages by 20 percent, therefore, 
the quantity placed under loan by any one 
producer should reflect this reduced acreage. 
We do not know that any of these growers 
put all of their feed grain crop under the 
loan but I see no reason for the proportion 
covered by loans to vary with the new pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
OruIN J. SCOVILLE. 
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U.S. Department oF AGRICULTURE, Commopiry CREDIT CoRPORATION 
10 largest 1958-crop price-support commodity loans made on feed grains (corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye) 


Producer 
Barley 


——_— 


Westlake Farms, Inc., Strat- 

| eae 
Giffen, Inc., Huron, Calif__._- 
Sal r Lan Co., Corcoran, 


$1, 140, 432 
1,115, 861 


Five ints Ranch, Inc., Five 
Points, Calif. 


1, 115, 861 
951, 077 


Huron 
Jack Harris, 


Points, Ce 
Harrison & Quirk, Hastings, 


398, 667 


Nebr... 























10 largest 195 59-crop price-support commodity loans made on feed grains (corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, _ and rye) 














Employee Enterprises, Ine. ; 









Crop Crop 
Producer Total Producer Total 
Barley Corn Grain Barley Corn Grain 
sorghum sorghum 

Salyer Land Co., Corcoran, Calif__| $1, 136, 667 |_.--..-- Wet 30 $1, 136, 667 || Price Giffen Ranch, Firebaugh, 
Westlake Farms, Inc., Stratford, | SR ioc oninn ct icinnnincdawtiked od wae tS Dees $263, 142 

icin Riieianeniincacsudicased RN Girwenonsip wages ------| 1,017,500 || Cote Farms, Ine., St. Anne, Ill_-_}_...-.....-- CU TIE bas ciscncsaoecds | 182, 988 
Giffen, inc., Huron, Galif......... 23,901 |............ ellie He ‘991 || South Lake Farms, Corcoran, | 
Employees Enterprises, Inc., Hu- i cnalainhii ahcinaiaiehs incanciditrnnnedecll SN oo all a sence 164, 817 

i gh arn eal ee eee 435, 046 || Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Nebr_}-_.---------- 88, 000 63, 938 151, 938 
Youngkerf Farms, Buckeye, Ariz_- GD Vitcne wan wkstel ideduncicacs 270, 836 137, 207 | 137, 207 





Mr. BECKWORTH. Under our pres- 
ent farm program in our area of Texas, 
many farmers, yes, veterans, who wish to 
farm have been compelled to leave the 
farm. 

I include some letters about a case on 
which I recently have been working: 

GRAND SALINE, TEX., 
November 12, 1961. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECK WORTH. 

Dear Sir: On September 23, 1960, I made 
application for a loan from the Farm and 
Home Administration, Canton, Tex. My 
credit reference and character reference 
checked out good. I was turned down on 
this farm I was going to buy, because they 
considered a 9714-acre farm is too small to 
make a living on. 

I have been a farmer all my life. That is 
the only occupation I have. I do truck 
farming and some cattle raising; I am also 
@ veteran of World War II. 

I am unable to rent farming land in this 
county because of the soil bank. I am in 
need of a place to live. 

Mr. George Yates, manager at the FHA 
Office told me he went and looked at the 
place and it is worth $10,000 but he wanted 
me to raise $2,000 to get the appraiser to go 
look at the place. 

Mr. BecKworTH, I would appreciate any- 
thing you can do for me on this deal. 

Yours truly, 
H. W. CAMPBELL. 





GRAND SALINE, TEX., 
November 29, 1961. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECK WORTH. 

Dear Sir: The size of the farm I am trying 
to buy through the Farm and Home Ad- 
ministration is 97144 acres. The size of my 
working force is my wife, 10-year-old son 
and myself. I hire very little labor and this 
974% acres is all the land I can possibly 
work. This is a very suitable farm for the 
type of farming I do. 

There is enough pasture on the farm to 
take care of about 15 head of mother cows. 

I had a 90-day option on the farm and 
this time will be up December 23, 1960. 

Mr, BeckwortH, I don’t feel like I have 
been treated fair at the FHA office and I cer- 
tainly appreciate you looking into this and 
see what is wrong. 

Yours truly, 
HiraM W. CAMPBELL. 


GRanp SALINE, TEX., 
January 9, 1961. 
Congressman LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 

Dear Sir: On the farm I am purchasing 
through the Farm and Home Administra- 
tion here in Van Zandt County, when I first 
made application for this farm, Mr. George 
Yates, office manager at this office told me 
if the appraiser appraised the place any- 
where near $10,000 they would carry the 
full amount; but now they want me to 
raise $2,000 to pay on the place and, I have 
tried at several different places to borrow 
the money; and the ones I have tried to 
borrow from tell me that the Farm and 
Home Administration is supposed to carry 
the full amount, and it seems like that is 
the only way I can buy this farm and Mr. 
Yates told me $8,000 was all they would 
carry and they will not lend me any more. 
Mr. BeckwortH if there is any way to get 
them to lend me the $10,000 to buy the farm 
with then I could go ahead and start my 
operations on this farm and pay the money 
back, if you can’t get them to do this there 
isn’t any way I can borrow the $2,000 and 
pay for the place. 

The Farm and Home Administration of- 
fice has never recognized me as a GI. 
Would it be possible to get a loan through 
the GI bill or maybe a second loan of 
$2,000 if the FHA will carry the $8,000. 

I appreciate all the help you have given 
me on this. 

Thank you very much. 

HIRAM CAMPBELL. 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1961. 
Hon. LinpLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWoRTH: This is 
with further reference to your letters to the 
Office of the Secretary, the State Office, and 
this office in behalf of Mr. Hiram W. Camp- 
bell, route 2, Grand Saline, Tex. 

Mr. Campbell applied to this agency for a 
loan to purchase a 971%,-acre farm. The 
cost of acquiring the farm and making es- 
sential improvements exceeded the amount 
this agency could advance on the property. 
He therefore, would have needed to invest 
$2,000 in the transaction. Mr. Campbell 
was not in a position to do this and, under 
the planned operation of the farm, income 
would not have been available to repay the 


Massey & Harper, Robstown, 4 sisi datiaiceic a titi tnaiiiesa ical 


loan had it been possible for Mr. Campbell to 
borrow the money to make this cash con- 
tribution. An additional $1,000 also would 
have been needed for fertilizer in order to 
obtain maximum production from the truck 
crops. 

Mr. Campbell recently lost the farm he 
has been renting and is urgently in need of 
a place to continue his farming operations 
and provide for his family. Our field staff, 
at the county, area, and State <evels, has 
explored several possibilities of helping Mr. 
Campbell purchase the farm he selected 
and develop it into an adequate family-type 
farm. These efforts have not been success- 
ful. This agency is without legal authority 
to approve a loan to purchase a farm unless 
it will produce sufficient income to pay liv- 
ing and operating expenses, meet debt obli- 
gations, and have a reasonable reserve for 
emergencies. 

We regret that we are unable to give you 
@ more favorable report, but assure you 
that this agency will endeavor to meet Mr. 
Campbell’s credit needs if he is successful 
in locating a suitable farm that can be ac- 
quired and developed within our authorities 
and available funds. 

As you requested, we are returning your 
file on Mr. Campbell. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. C. Smirn, 
Administrator. 


I submit for the Recorp the pertinent 
part of a letter written to me January 
13, 1961, by Mr. J. M. Gloer, of the At- 
lantic Cotton Association, and also a 
letter written to me January 27, 1961, by 
Mr. J. M. Gloer: 


ATLANTIC COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., January 13, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Thank 
you very much for your letter of January 
10, 1961, enclosing copy of bill introduced 
by you in the Congress—H.R. 624—January 
3, 1961. 

Your bill protects the small or family-size 
farmer who has been sadly neglected in the 
more recent past. I enclose herewith copy 
of letter written Congressman CoLmer, of 
Mississippi, from which you will note you 
and I are thinking in the same direction, 
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i.e., protection of the family-size farm. It 
had been my thought the purpose of price- 
support programs were to guarantee the 
farmer an income comparable to other lines 
of endeavor: to give the farms (dirt farmer 
working his own farm) the same protection 
as given to labor under the wage and hour 
law; and industry by tariff. Unfortunately, 
it has not worked that way as evidenced by 
your enclosure (which I return herewith in 
accordance with your request). 

Supplemental or compensatory payments 
to the farmer, with reasonable limitation of 
payments, is the answer to cotton’s problem. 

Thanking you, and with best regards, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. GLOER, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary. 


ATLANTIC COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., January 27, 1961. 

Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: Thanks 
for sending me recap by CCC of 1958 crop 
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cotton loans made to producers in the 
amount of $50,000 or more and showing the 
amount repaid by the producer, which I am 
returning herewith in accordance with your 
request. I would certainly like a copy, if 
you could obtain one from CCC. 

The compilation you sent me “knocks into 
a cocked hat’ the general assumption that 
only the small and family size farm benefits 
from price supports. 

From the CCC compilation you sent me it 
seems that Arizona large farmers made loans 
from CCC of $22,035,000 and repaid $7,897,- 
000; California cotton producers made loans 
of $40,141,000 and repaid $13,911,000. So to 
say the large farmer is not the greatest bene- 
ficiary of our Government’s benevolence is 
absurd. 

As I have written you, a compensatory pay- 
ment program for cotton is the only program 
that will maintain the farm income and 
still make cotton competitive in the domestic 
market to manmade fibers and to foreign 
growths. I would imagine the large cotton 
producers would naturally be opposed to 
compensatory payments, for they have a 
gravy train under a loan program whether 
with limitation of payments or not. Even 
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with limitation of payments, the large pro- 
ducer is in an excellent position in that he 
only has to sell his cotton slightly under the 
loan and make money. A loan is a protec- 
tion of great importance to the large pro- 
ducer. 
Best regards. 
Very truly yours, 
J. M. GLOER, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary. 


These tables may have been in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD before. However, 
some of them are pertinent I feel in 
connection with this legislation. As I 
indicated in connection with a question 
I asked on the floor of the House Tues- 
day, I am interested in knowing the 
extent to which any of the loans might 
be reduced by the legislation under dis- 
cussion and the extent to which money 
has been lost by the Government on any 
of these loans. Perhaps no money has 
been lost on any of these loans. The 
figures were brought to my office 
Wednesday afternoon. I regret I do not 
have the 1959 figures too. 


1958 crop price-support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, by producer 


























































BARLEY 
{Bushels] 
Producer Address Quantit Amount Producer Address Quantit ty Amount 
pledge en 
Arlington Cattle Co. et al...... Arlington, Ariz.........- 112, 408 $112, 408.00 |; Harnish Five Points, Inc_...-- Five Points, Calif....._- 77, 388 $80, 952. 69 
Westlake Farms, Inc........-.- Stratford, Calif.......... 1, 086, 125 | 1, 140, 431.70 || W. H. Davenport, et al Fresno, Oalif_........--- 61, 691 64, 775. 55 
Ginn, te... Huron, Galif....------_- 1, 063,720 | 1,115, 860.72 || Gilkey Farms, Inc____- Corcoran, Calif_. 60, 859 61, 865, 28 
Salyer Land Co................ Corcoran, Calif..... 936, 541 951, 076.70 || John Kochergen, et al_.-- Fresno, Calif.___- 55, 771 58, 559. 55 
South Lake Farms__..........-}..... Pes =z 383, 333 398, 666.68 || Newhall Land & Farming Firebaugh, Calif. 48, 519 1, 430. 14 
Five Points Ranch, Inc..-_..... Five Points, Calif_. 300, 725 314, 990.08 || Anderson, Clayton & Co. Corcoran, Calif 47, 844 50, 235. 72 
. Fresno, Calif......- 298, 744 313, 681.20 || Campbell Farming Corp. Hardin, Mont. 73, 867 53, 184. 24 
Employee Enterprises, Inc... Huron, Calif_.____- 254, 367 267, 085.35 || Stewart Bros..........._- Shelby, Mont. 69, 466 52, 099. 50 
Jack Harris, Inc.............-- Five Points, Calif. 245, 289 257, 553.45 || Robert F. Reimers et al Melville, N. Dak... 59, 119 54, 389. 48 
Buena Vista Association, Inc..| San Francisco, Calif...._ 188, 510 193, 280.21 |} C. E. Dilse........-... Scranton, N. Dak... 61, 673 50, 571. 86 
Vista de] Llano Farms et al___.| Firebaugh, Calif....._.- 114, 015 122, 942. 34 || Tulana Farms.--- Worden, Oreg......- 97, 957 92, 392. 34 
J. G. Stoneland Co. -.....--__.- Stratford, Calif........_- 99, 543 104, 520. 15 
BEANS, DRY EDIBLE 
(Hundredweight} 
Bean Growers--............--- Sacramento, Calif__....- 82, 219 $567, 944.35 || Western Bean Growers. ------- Denver, Colo_-...--.--- 8, 697 $50, 919. 89 
California Lima Bean Growers | Oxnard, Calif. .........- 57, 096 520, 039.80 || Michigan Cooperative Bean | Lansing, Mich_.......-- 61, 600 441, 672.00 
Association. Marketing Association. 
Harold T. Segerstrom et al_.._- Santa Ana, Calif_......- 11, 200 106, 960.00 ||} Washington Cooperative) Seattle, Wash__......... 48, 000 315, 200. 00 
, ERT Crows Landing, Calif--_- 5, 868 56, 039. 40 Farmer Association. 
FLAXSEED 
{Bushels] 
ET Et wtermncennas bance: | Brawley, Calif.........- | 23, 235 | $78, 766. 38 | 
OATS 
[Bushels] 
=f RE ae es Porthill, Idaho___......- 112, 102 | $66, 140. 18 | Talons Farms. -..s...2....... Worden, Oreg......----- 356, 367 | $247, 954. 56 
RICE 
[Hundredweight] 
Arkansas Rice Growers Coop- | Stuttgart, Ark. ......... 1,054,175 | $5,369,078. 30 || Lawrence E. LeJeune et al___.. a Mamie s £0 SS oie 11, 988 $59, 288, 63 
erative Association. Percy Baronet et al. -........- | 17, 327 83, 345. 95 
Producers Rice Mill, Inc......./.....d0_.................. 253,179 | 1,331, 723.65 || James K. Greer et al........-.- Hollandale, i ae 16, 662 77, 466. 21 
ra Rice Milling eae Feuesbote, ee 32, 289 154, 007. 47 || Allen Gray Estate. ............ a 13, 777 66, 006. 80 
~~ — Cooperative Co.| Dermott, Ark........... 23, 648 106, 561.17 || W. & W, Planting Co-_-_.--..-- Greenwood, SS ardent 14, 434 60, 181. 03 
Red Bu Farms, Inc........... Wabash, ORES i ndentithinnn 14, 537 Te Paes ae eee Cleveland, ‘Miss__..--_- 10, 201 52, 095. 96 
cit eniatecaienntll SE 14, 204 75, BF6; 23 1) ROOD BrOBesdcn cdc nn snavce ce Edna, _Rateaeerers ars 21, 775 106, 822. 41 
Soudan ET ont abet Louisville, Ky.!_.......-. 13, 466 71, Gad. GB Ti Eb.. 2. St0GSBOT . . 2.2. noncnse--s SPONOOR, BOK..-s-nknadnn 16, 697 85, 658. 78 
Rita besecacdcal Walnut Ridge, Ark--..- 14, 035 68, 635.05 || Schiurring Bros, et al__-......- El Campo, Tex.......-- 15, 660 74, 147. 26 
R. C. Nicholson et al._........- Brinkley, Ark........... 12,214 66, 950. 90 || J. W. Adams & Son et al...__-- Angleton, Tex. ......--- 15, 323 71, 777. 02 
Leon Rutledge et al__...._..-.. Newport, Ark........... 13, 345 61, 848.95 || Emil Townsend et al_.......-.- El Campo, ccna 14, 989 69, 270. 96 
Arkansas State Penitentiary_..| Grady, Ark_............ 12, 308 8 eR Re eR ee Se a ase 13, 783 66, 509. 46 
Elmer Ferguson... -............ De Witt, es sich ee 9, 799 Bh, Mls MEME. coi enccaenccecene Beaum, RES 11, 589 63, 902. 48 
Farmers Rice Growers Coop- | West Sacramento, Calif. 155, 754 646, 379.10 |] Texas Rice Land Co_..........]_....do_..........-....... 10, 452 57, 988. 65 
erative B. B. Andergon................ East Sonal, Wee tase 11, 051 56, 491. 90 
Central Valley Rice Growers...| Stockton, Calif.......... 88, 264 353, 482.25 || T. T. Duncan et al..........._- El Campo, Rc icin 12, 312 55, 773. 36 
N. i Re ie SES RTE a Fire baugh, Calif. 19, 879 83, 888.96 || Peltier Bros................-... Danbury, Tex. .-.-.-.-.- 12, 445 51, 809. 74 
5. ee Woodland, Calif. 13, 105 53, 599. 45 || O. L. Heckaman............-.- Hamshire, Tex........-- 9, 804 50, 694. 89 
Louisiana Rice Growers, Inc... Crowley, la... 99, 111 500, 772.78 || L Ranch Co. et al...........-.. Ganado, “-,,. 11, 333 50, 533. 98 
W.J. Gayle & Sons............ Gueydan, La............ 18, 104 88, 866. 52 





1 Loan was made on rice grown in Arkansas. 
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1958 crop price-support commodity loans of $50,000 or more, by producer—Continued 
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[Hundredweight] 
Producer Address Quantity Amount Producer Address Quantit Amount 
pledged cleteed 
Jack Robinson & Sons........- Wilheo ts Asi6.ngecontuee 40, 724 $89, 185. 56 || Massey & Harper............-- Robstown, Tex__.-.-..- 56, 754 $120, 885. 67 
i Tl mnisneninemmn om san tl ears acted 31, 658 69, 647.16 || Palo Alto Farms_-.-.-.....-... Bishon). Tem. ii. 2c. 5s 48, 121 102, 497. 47 
Farmers Investment Co--....- Tuan, Asis... ccccnsec- 29, 792 63, 456.96 || Taft McGee_--.......-...-..... Hereford, Tex........... 56, 895 99, 566. 25 
OS 8 ee Willcox, aa 26, 727 58, 800.22 || Jack W. Miller. _-............- Dimmitt, Tex_.........- 45, 408 79, 463. 86 
Hooper & Rugg-----.......--.- Casa Grande, Ariz-.-...- 24, 295 53, 206.02 || Salt Creek Ranch_-_..-...-...-- Refugio, Tex....<.-<.... 36, 143 74, 815. 70 
Walter C. Owens. .-.......---- McNeal, Ariz..../.....- 22, 735 50, 016. 34 || Howard Bros_-_.-..-..-..-..-- Dimmitt, Tex.........-- 43, 665 71, 611. 26 
by OS) ae Grimes, Calif__........- 22, 947 52,000. 58 || V. E. Nichols.....:..........-- Friona, Tem. .s..622.25<. 32, 240 52, 550. 55 
Burkham & Glenn............. Johnson, Kans-.._.-..-- 63, 994 108, 149.86 || Rodney Smith.........-.--..-- Weet; TORS - i sdk 29, 610 51, 818. 11 
OE ee ee Moscow, Kans..-.-.---- 42, 061 i pa Sey i East "Bernard, PWkcsdcek 24, 639 50, 509. 13 
Morrison & Quirk. .-.....-...-- Hastings, Nebr-.-...---- 39, 223 Te, Fae FS: Th, GAR..5 fc Sk. Morte, Tes... .2...5<4 30, 000 50, 100. 00 
Williams & Sons..........-...- Clovis, N. Mex..-.....-. 35, 501 62, 127. 03 
SOYBEANS 
{Bushels] 
| 

Wesson Farm, Inc. ....-.-.-.--- pho. Ee 98, 780 $203, 486. 80 | James M. Thomas. --_-...-.-.-- Tuckerman, Ark-__...._- 26, 443 $55, 530. 30 
Keiser Supply Co-__.-.--..----- Keer, APE: ........... 86, 310 180, 633. 68 || Leonard Sitzer___...-...------- Weiner, Ark____...----- 25, 854 54, 293. 73 
Armorel Planting Co--_.-..-.-- Armorel, Ark. .......-..- 57, 363 120, 462.89 |} Middletown Mills, Robert | Burlington, Iowa- --..-.- 24, 114 50, 398. 26 
R. A. Pickens & Son, Co------ Pickens, Ark...3....:-.- 50, 727 106, 526. 70 Garrett. 
Craighead Rice Milling Co_-.-| Jonesboro, Ark_....-.--- 50, 153 TE aR ae Blytheville, Ark.?__..._- 145, 906 307, 322. 61 
al cee ad Lepanto, Ark--.---- age 49, 609 103, 944. 87 || Story Farms, Inc-_ .---.-----.-- Woll; Me... ncsicccte. 33, 196 69, 893. 92 
Lee Wilson & Co. ..-..-------- 3. Ye ee 45, 403 95, 346. 34 E. E. Jolly CEGEM. a cake ie eee teas 33, 205 68, 920. 65 
Vance M. Thompson. --------- McCrory, Ark. -....-.-- 36, 874 77, 436.01 || Hunter Land, Bites Ase. _.| Bell City es 30 0sdaue- 27, 984 57, 926. 84 
©. G. Morgan. ..............-- Hughes, Ark.....-...--- 34, 818 71, 725.08 || J. V. Conran et al......-------- Conran, Mo._.....-.--- 27, 251 56, 409. 57 
ae Beerioth, AVE. ..6000<s-~- 32, 057 66, 037. 42 || Ed Marshall & Son___-----.--- Charleston, PR icke pans 26, 864 55, 608. 48 
LULL aS te ae a Armorel, Ark. ...------- 27, 113 55, 717. 21 

WHEAT 

[Bushels] 
memes TF, Inte’ OF Oh. cence nen | NN I iin cnik iin aeitem 74, 221 $103, 909.12 || B. L. Davis Ranch, Inc_--_---- BRIE con > «tine sens 38, 472 $67, 242. 28 
Vista del Llano Farms et al_-- | Firebaugh, Calif_....--- 68, 330 143, 141.19 || Coppinger & Son-_-.-..-..-----. Echo, Oreg bdadbconuuanae 37, 566 61, 608. 78 
Raymond Castanchoa et al_....| McFarland, Calif_-.__-- 43, 906 02, 100: &1 |) ‘Key Bree.2..cssec5- 2 Milton Freewater, Oreg- 35, 158 61, 420. 91 
Blas Gorrindo, Sr., et al__-...-- Lancaster, Calif........- 41, 540 81, 833.80 || A. C. Lindsay......-.------.-- tana Oren i Ae aessicev 31, 101 59, 886. 27 
J. G. Boswell Co-...........-.-.. Los Angeles, Calif 38, 341 74, 360.18 || John Proudfoot and L. Gorger- as es 32, 720 59, 550. 40 
Redfern Ranches--.-.-...-..---- Dos Palos, Calif........- 30, 431 4, 61a. G2 it OU. W. Cuuuuran...--.......ms Heppner, Mikes 32, 112 58, 560. 30 
SS WE One coon cue ae FS A oes tape in rere 32, 542 63, 131.48 || Flassenroot & Gilbert......-.-- Pendleton, Ore_.....-..- 35, 005 57, 312. 17 
Frank Lamb et al_......----.-- Meridan, Calif_....-...- 27, 466 ee yk I al ts Ne: RES: 34, 254 56, 176. 86 
Hammonds Ranch, Inc-_---.-..- Firebaugh, Calif. --...-- 27, 136 57, 798.96 || F. L. Watkins et al_-..-...-.-- Waneo, Ore... 2.5.44. 30, 029 55, 318. 09 
Employees Enterprise, Inc.....| Huron, Calif..........-- 31, 201 56, 500.18 || Archie Harris..............-.-- Touchet, Ore...........-<- 29, 884 52, 595. 84 
J. R. Hammonds Estates et al_.| Firebaugh, Calif-.-....-- 25, 610 54, 548.03 || Roy Howard & Sons-_-....--..-- Milton Freewater, Ore.- 31, 708 51, 993. 70 
AS eee oO fg a 103, 253 181, 066. 22 |} Cross Ranch..............-.... Pendleton, Ore........-- 28, 946 50, 655. 50 
Sprague Bros---.........-.-..-- Holyoke, Colo___...-.-- 52, 865 87, 478.40 |} McCormmach Bros-_..-...-.---.|.---- ee es er 30, 628 50, 229. 25 
Iron Mueller, Inc., of Colorado.| Bird City, Kans. 3. ...-- 44, 625 80, 771. 25 || V. J. Asmussen---......-.------ AG, By, TIO... ccgaccones 48, 397 88, 994. 20 
EE EES WIG COD vicsincncin<- 42, 853 76, 506.70 || Dennis L. Anderson_-_....----- Onida, 8, Dak..-..-..... 27, 433 51, 299. 71 
a a eet Ra eg 33, 649 60, 231.71 || J. T. Waggoner Trust Estate_.| Vernon, Tex---..-......- 182, 599 321, 795. 00 
ee ee Garden City, Kans.3__.- 27, 388 59, 458.05 || Perrin, Perrin & Freeman-.-.... Hereford, Tex..........- 95, 909 165, 593. 82 
Delford L. Bowman. .---_.-.---- Wray, O0l0. & 202.22... 31, 157 eS ee pe, TE ee Ee 65, 153 112, 263. 73 
Tom Bredbury éicicccie.....- Littleton, Colo_.......-- 31, 235 54, O01. 25 1). Were Firiis.......-.........5ck Dimmitt, Tex_.........- 46, 040 78, 267. 44 
Bernard Neill et al_........---- Springfield, Colo.....-.. 31, 047 54,642.72 || Pan Tech Farms-__.-......-.-- Panhandle, Tex........- 40, 991 77, 062. 76 
Iler P. Anderson & Sons-.....-| Genoa, Colo.........---.- 29, O71 50, 874.25 || T. C. Harvey, Jr..-.......-..-- PE Tat woncennec 40, 219 75, 209. 53 
W. T. Wagner & Sons. -.---.--- Lewiston, Idaho--_..-..- 49, 493 77, 559. 84 || Thomas L. Moran.-..---.....-- Dames, Tet. - -........ 41, 567 70, 192. 58 
Lenard Schritter............--- Aberdeen, Idaho-_.....-- 34, 044 61, 901.20 |] Price & Price. -...........-.-..- Stratford, Tex..........- 37, 321 62, 698. 73 
i, Ooihy, Kans..4-:...-.- 54, 068 OE; BRB AO Fh Race icccctscin ttn once Dalhert, Tex............ 36, 954 61, 713. 18 
Ellsworth Sherman -_. ---| Garden City, Kans-_..-- 52, 676 95, 343. 56 || Delmar Durrett...........--..- Amarillo, Tex__..-...--- 32, 158 58, 609. 82 
Wycoff Bros_----.-- .--| Russell Springs, Kans-- 41, 358 F6G07. 08-1) Ws hs IR a 5 oan do cdce- one gel BO ccvdan tin ocusink 08s 33, 998 58, 136. 02 
MO Conc oe ee aca Dodge City, Kans ------ 41, 442 71: 72 Oi RB. . BeMeméscs 55-52. .-.... yperstan. ae 31, 379 53, 657. 53 
Cet . Draliers6cceessacnih Moscow, Kans-.-......-- 38, 395 68, 343. 10.1] J. R. Stumps. ss... 4-.----W<s Waka, Tex.....- 24, 481 52, 611. 48 
Jessie Johns, et al_...-.----- cae | JORMSOM, KAMB.. ..<+---- 38, 000 67, 712.20 || Conrad Williams----........-- Goodland, Pex a ne 27, 125 51, 840, 45 
SOE OE SOME no ne nmnaneslasaax do. ais 35, 238 62, 723. 64 | Thomas L. Moran....--...--.- Dumas, MT Seo cches « 30, 000 51, 300. 00 
Wilber White. _......--..----.| Goodland, Kans_._.---- 31, 360 56, 243.74 || Jap. Wilson & Sons_....._-.--- Claude, EOE cia gk dwn 26, 742 50, 542. 41 
Harold W. Frasier. ......---.-- Sharon Springs, Kans... 30, 347 54,013. 50 || Horrigan Farms, et al__...--.-- Prosser, WaSh-_-.--...-.-- 92, 249 161, 894. 49 
ee OG ehh cock onde ances Dodge City, Kans- ----- 28, 244 51, 121. 64 || B. Everett Phillips..........._- Lind, Wash............. 69, 099 117, 468. 15 
Campbell Farming Corp.------ Hardin, Mont-......---- 321, 916 515, 265.20 || Virgil J. Feezell............-.-- Mabton, TMs = ay 66, 002 115, 798. 20 
Sheffels Farms, Inc_-..-.-_------ Great Falls, Mont_ ----- 64, 784 104, 063.02 || Edgar W. Smith, et al___-.-..- Lancaster, Wash.---.--- 63, 859 107, 849. 90 
me, Gy, Cube oe ele... Carter, Mont. .....--...- 55, 928 89, 720. 21 iH Tompkins & Sons___.......--.- Walla Walla, Wash. -_-- 62, 536 106, 312. 37 
V. R. Cazier & Sons___--.----- Toston, Mont--.--.--.--- 55, 622 86, 875. 99 | Ma 'G. Oiettwe enc)... b...-2 Pullman, Wash_--.-.--- 60, 610 101, 754. 81 
Warren Swenson_......---..---- ' Cut Bank, Mont-....--- 51, 551 82, 481.60 || Cecil R. Anderson_--....-..-.-- Walla Walla, Wash-_-_-- 53, 425 87, 175. 57 
Floyd Warren, Inc.-.....------ | Hardin, Mont.....-.---- 44,915 72, 635. 59 J. G. Peyton Trust, et al_..._.- Sprague, Wash--..-.-.-.- 51, 547 86, 482. 71 
WUE TE hen n cannes ~ Eugene, EE ceaneeran 43, 087 68, 951.20 || John R. Rea, et al__.--.-..-.-- Touchet, Wash_-------- 47, 277 82, 734. 75 
LeRoy H. Anderson- -_-.------ | Conrad, Mont----- nec 42, 831 68, 608.91 |} A. L. Ferrell, et al.._...-._-.-. Pomeroy, Wash-_-_--.--.- 43, 593 71, 056. 31 
Walter Banka & Sons_-_------- ex ae O82 isc ies... 38, 380 61, 490.16 |} Don Damon--...-..-..---....- speees, OY GR iovies - 41, 407 69, 978. 00 
Hunsaker Bros.....:.---------- Toston, Mont._..--..--- 38, 128 60, 785. 26 || Adolph Timm, et al.........-.| Harrington, nk akk 42, 792 67, 610. 68 
Milford Colony, Inc...--...-.- Augusta, ante ones 34, 942 55, 907. 20 || Redman Lasater__.........---- Prescott, Wash__...___- 40, 418 66, 690. 41 
Sylvia E. Gruel et al_...--....- Great Falls, Mont. -.--- 32, 554 52, 086,40 || Carl Boyd.-..-..--------.------ Pullman, Wash. ........ 38, 725 65, 283. 60 

ath. Thieltges__- -- 32, 292 51, 732.03 || Higginbotham Bros-..--.-...-- Hartline, Wash_--.-....-- 39, 083 62, 141, 25 

Morrison & Quirk 40, 000 75, 800.00 |; Dwayne Blankenship_-...--.-- Washtuena, Wash ------ 36, 489 61, 724. 63 
H. B. Wellnitz_.-- 29, 332 §2, 210. 96°) 3... Hairs oie Walla Walla, Wash-.__- 34, 005 59, 508. 75 
SE, 45, 000 82, 350.00 || Guy Travis.............----... Prosser, Wash... a 32, 190 58, 382. 30 
Oey ae = ec ecku coe 54, 822 S690 72 Tf Ola ey WON <.5<00.60-5.... Walla Walla, Was 35, 527 58, 096. 37 
i B.“Tibert; ot al. .5....2.65- Voss, N. Dak. ..-......- 33, 646 63, 254.48 || Roger Moore........-...------- Connell, Wash. -- é 35, 730 58, 017. 27 
John D. Kirschmann..--.-.-.-- Lemmon, N, Dak-.-..---- 32, 247 58, 367.07 || Owes & Belsby__--......---..- Amber, "Wash.....----.- 33, 622 56, 148. 74 
Walter M. Anderson.........-. USDA, OR ie, ...ccmsooe 35, 784 67, 894.86 || Horrigan Investment Co-_-_....- Phoenix, EE oc tine 30, 952 55, 404. 08 
Kasmos & Georgearas....------ , ie 93, 430 153, 169.41 |} Ralph A. Gering et al_........- Ritzville, Wash. .___--_- 35, 000 55, 159. 08 
NINO, 25 dddccdunnsreske pe ees ee 54, 970 92, 709. 63 || Merlin Phillips. _.............- Walla tony Wash. -... 30, 758 53, 826. 50 
Bafus & Sons..............---. Cecil, Oreg....---------- 42, 914 83, 253.47 || Engdahl Ranches____.......-.- Pendleton, a Posensnn 33, 769 53, 354. 75 
McCanse, Graham «& Kaufman_ North Powder, Oreg..-- 47, 365 73, 962. 63 || T. & T. Ranch__-_.-......-.-- Pomeroy, Wash.-....-..- 31, 281 51, 300. 27 
RI CUNO 6 ncnnocoondnec Tone, Oreg....- eaiGinaieenc 39, 733 72, 585.42 || Philip Hoffman, et al_........-. Eureka, Wash se eEGes 30, 819 50, 235. 33 





2? Loan was made on soybeansgrown in M issouri. 
3 Loan was made on wheat grown in Colorado. 
4 Loan was made on wheat grown in Montana. 


5 Loan was made on wheat grown in Washington. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 210) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Herman T. SCHNEEBELI of 
Pennsylvania be, and he is hereby, elected 
a member of the standing committee of the 
House of Representatives on Ways and 
Means. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while some 
of the Members of this Congress as well 
as other Government officials express 
fear that a national lottery might raise 
economic, social and moral issues, the 
wheels of fortune still continue to spin 
in 24 States pumping out tremendous 
tax revenues from racetrack betting. 

A report on horseracing in the United 
States for the year 1960, just released by 
the National Association of State Racing 
Commissioners, reveals some interesting 
and startling revenue figures. It shows 
that $3,358,264,483 was wagered in these 
24 States where gambling on horse- 
racing is legal and proper. It further 
reports that the revenue to these same 
States amounted to $258,039,365 with 
New York State taking in over $97 mil- 
lion in additional income. Also, in spite 
of our sanctimonious attitude about 
gambling, our Federal Treasury was the 
recipient of millions of dollars in taxes 
collected on admission charges for 46,- 
879,043 persons who attended the races 
during 1960. 

To those people who react with 
shocked surprise at the mere idea of 
legalizing a national lottery, I would like 
to point out that, according to this sta- 
tistical report, the State of Florida al- 
lotted 9 additional racing days for schol- 
arships and charities. This means that 
gambling funds will be used for the edu- 
cation of our young people and to help 
the needy. 

This report makes one point crystal 
clear and that is, Mr. Speaker, that mil- 
lions of American citizens throughout 
the United States enjoy the pleasures 
of gambling and that these 24 States, 
realizing that the urge to gamble is 
normal, have combined this universal 
human trait with their ever-growing 
need for more revenue. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, all the resistance 
to a national lottery when every day 
millions of dollars are changing hands 
in every stock market, at every race- 
track, at just about every sporting event 
that is staged? Are these transactions 
any different than buying a lottery 
ticket? Are these transactions any dif- 
ferent than the lotteries conducted every 
month by thousands of civic clubs, 
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churches, and welfare organizations 
where automobiles, television sets, and 
other prizes go out to Iucky ticket- 
holders? 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, if we would stop 
and think of how much other legalized 
gambling we permit every day without 
giving it a second thought, the idea of 
a national lottery is not as immoral or 
wicked as it sounds. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time is come 
for this Congress to stop playing a dou- 
ble role on the subject of gambling. I 
think the time is come for this Govern- 
ment to wipe out hypocrisy and accept 
the indisputable fact that man is by 
his very nature a gambler and wants a 
chance to legally satisfy his gambling 
thirst. 

More importantly, Mr. Speaker, I 
think the time is come for this Congress 
to realize that a national lottery, which 
can easily pump into our Treasury $10 
billion a year, would be the only means 
of substantially reducing the heavy tax 
burden carried by our wage earners. Let 
us wake up and become realistic and 
sensible on this issue. 





RUSSIAN COLONIALISM AND THE 
NECESSITY OF A SPECIAL CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege last August to deliver in this 
Chamber an address on “Freedom”— 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 106, part 
13, pages 17674-17693. In it I empha- 
sized the captive and colonial status of 
over 20 nations in Eastern Europe and 
Asia. I also stressed the enormous stra- 
tegic importance of these Russian col- 
onies to our own national security as 
well as to our interest in winning the 
cold war. 

Furthermore, with considerable docu- 
mentation my address pointed out that 
Khrushchev’s major goal in this period 
is to secure the acquiescence and politi- 
cal indifference of the free world toward 
his captives. The evidence I furnished 
proved conclusively the fundamental 
point that when we manifest a concrete 
interest in the captive and colonial na- 
tions of Moscow’s empire—as in the case 
of observing Captive Nations Week— 
Moscow becomes uneasy as its goal ap- 
pears more remote. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 1960 


Many of us will recall the successful 
Captive Nations Week observed by mil- 
lions of Americans last year. The data 
surrounding this first anniversary event 
reveal that Moscow and its puppets ex- 
ceeded in vehemence and vituperation 
the reaction produced by Khrushchev the 
previous year when Congress passed the 
Captive Nations Week resolution. It ap- 
pears that the Red totalitarians fear the 
possibility that this observance will be- 
come strongly traditional and that its 
effects will be felt in both our policy and 
actions. 

This fear is well explained in an edi- 
torial which appeared in the summer 
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issue of the authoritative journal on 
East European problems, the Ukrainian 
Quarterly. Titled “Captive Nations 
Week, July 17-23, 1960,” the editorial 
points out the fact that our whole tra- 
dition since the American Revolution is 
at the foundation of this resolution and 
the observance of Captive Nations Week. 
In short, it demonstrates what President 
Kennedy had in mind when in his inau- 
gural address he stated: 


We dare not forget today that we are the 
heirs of that first revolution. 


Under unanimous’ consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include this enlightening edi- 
torial here as part of my remarks: 
CaPTIVE NaTIONS WEEK, JULY 17-23, 1960 


Americans throughout the United States 
observed Captive Nations Week during the 
week of July 17-23. It will be recalled that 
in July 1959, the Congress of the United 
States unanimously passed the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution. The act, now Pub- 
lic Law 86-90, authorized the President to 
issue a proclamation on the occasion, which 
he did. This authorization applies on an 
annual basis. The law also calls for “the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties.” In response to this invitation by the 
Congress, a National Captive Nations Week 
Committee was established in Washington 
for this purpose. It has stimulated the 
formation of local Captive Nations Week 
committees in every major city of the coun- 
try. 

U.S. INDEPENDENCE AND THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


It was not without good intention that the 
week was set in the month of July. The 
fundamental issue of the captive nations and 
U.S. Independence Day are interwoven in 
substance and spirit. On July 4 Americans, 
throughout this land and also abroad, cele- 
brate the independence of our Nation. To 
all patriotic citizens this sacred day sym- 
bolizes, under God, our national freedom, 
the untampered will of a sovereign people, 
our firm determination to meet any enemy 
who would attempt to destroy our hard- 
won independence. It symbolizes, too, the 
spiritual and moral power of our great tradi- 
tion, the liberal institutions of this country, 
and the warm humanism of its laws. 

There is no super- or ultra-patriotic note 
when it is emphasized that our spirit of in- 
dependence is at once our past, our present, 
and our future. Different peoples through- 
out the world see the meaning and essence 
of this Nation more objectively and even 
more appreciatively than many of us do. 
The European writer, R. L. Bruckberger, in 
his remarkable book, “Image of America,” 
rightly maintains that the religiously in- 
spired perennial principles and tenets in 
our Declaration of Independence belong to- 
day not only to the American people but to 
all the peoples and nations of the world, 
particularly those in Moscow’s farflung to- 
talitarian empire. The philosopher Jacques 
Maritain, in his book, “Reflections on Amer- 
ica,” views the development of this Nation as 
@ unique and unprecedented historical 
phenomenon and says, “All this talk about 
American materialism is no more than a 
curtain of silly gossip and slander” (p. 30). 

As indicated in the first clause of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution, our Nation, 
built on the free and creative energies of 
people drawn from every quarter of the 
globe, is a unique historical experiment— 
indeed, the great experiment of mankind. 
Our Nation is a living revolution that moves 


1For a complete documented account of 
this see the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, volume 
106, part 1, pages 1032-1039. 
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the hearts and minds of freedom-aspiring 
peoples everywhere; again, particularly those 
in captive Eurasia. In the full perspective 
of the history of mankind, we, as a united, 
prosperous and peaceful people have with all 
humility every reason to be proud of our 
unique development and rich tradition. Our 
society, to be sure, is not perfect. But by 
all evidence it is unquestionably one that 
has given so much in so many ways to so 
many within a short span in the history of 
man. It is one which has made this Nation 
most powerful, exemplary and respected 
everywhere. Contrary to some false notions, 
we do possess an ideology which inspires our 
continued growth as a morally leading Na- 
tion and remarkably equips us to contend 
successfully with the present threat of im- 
perialist Red totalitarianism. 

This ideology is plainly and precisely 
spelled out in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights. Normal Ameri- 
can citizens know the principles of free- 
dom enshrined in these historic documents 
and the purposes they necessarily imply for 
the continued growth and leadership of our 
Nation. A few in this country seem to think 
otherwise. It is a sad commentary on the 
faith that these few have in the strength and 
vision of the American people, no less in 
the political and moral foundations of our 
Nation, when they believe that by setting up 
a committee to define our national purposes, 
they could either improve upon or supplant 
the purposes and objectives of our Nation 
as provided by our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In these times, on each Independence Day 
it is vitally important for Americans to 
reflect upon the moral and political prin- 
ciples embodied in the Declaration. Nuclear 
weapons, missiles, luniks and the whole array 
of new technological innovations—which by 
nature are only instruments and means— 
cannot reshape or antiquate these natural 
norms of civilized human existence. But 
even more important at this time is the ap- 
plication of the perennial principles of na- 
tional and individual independence to other 
nations and peoples. For not only is the liv- 
ing application of these principles crucial to 
the further growth and development of our 
Nation, but it is also indispensable to the 
existence and survival of the nontotalitarian 
free world. The Captive Nations Week reso- 
lution is such an application. 

What a moving and powerful force our 
Declaration of Independence was on the 
various nations which were subjugated in 
the empires of the last century and a half. 
Nations in the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, 
and Ottoman empires soon rose at the be- 
ginning of this century to declare their in- 
dependence with a will to pursue an inde- 
pendent national existence similar to ours. 
But, in significant part, this was short lived 
as the unchecked surge of Russian totali- 
tarian imperialism since 1918 once again 
reduced the many non-Russian nations of 
Eastern Europe and Asia to servility. To- 
day, we ourselves are seriously threatened 
by this barbaric peril. Worst of all, in our 
confusion, generated in great degree by the 
tremendous propaganda skill of the enemy, 
Wwe aren’t even aware of the enormous op- 
portunities we have to defeat this menace 
in the cold war and thus stave off a hot 
global war. 


RESOLUTION, A UNIVERSALIZED DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


The way to these opportunities was un- 
mistakably demonstrated last year with the 
passage by Congress of the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution. When he was asked last 
year about the resolution and its effect on 
Nixon’s visit to the Soviet Union, the Presi- 
dent stated, “I said frequently that the 
United States would never believe and never 
accept the idea that a true peace had been 
established in the world until every single 
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nation had the right to express its own views 
about its own destiny.”* The resolution 
gives full expression to this idea. What the 
resolution, now Public Law 86-90, calls for 
is a universalized Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

For the first time our Government recog- 
nized the fundamental fact that the Soviet 
Union itself is an empire, in which the ma- 
jority of people constitute captive non-Rus- 
sian nations. In addition to the three cap- 
tive non-Russian Baltic nations, there are 
White Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Cossackia, Idel-Ural and Turkes- 
tan—held captive and occupied by foreign 
Moscow. Following World War I, each of 
these—as did Poland, Finland, and others— 
broke away from Russian imperial rule, only 
to be reconquered one by one on the divide- 
and-conquer principle. Without these eco- 
nomically rich non-Russian colonies in the 
Soviet Union, Russia, with less than half 
of the population of the Soviet Union, would 
be only a second-rate power. 


THE RESOLUTION AND MOSCOW’S REACTION 


When Congress passed this resolution last 
July, it will be recalled that Khrushchev re- 
acted violently and fearfully. He persist- 
ently sought to reassure Vice President 
Nixon that there were no captives in the 
U.S.S.R. Unfortunately, in our country the 
greater part of our press was puzzled and 
bewildered by this development; in fact, 
many for the first time learned that there 
are nations like Turkestan and Cossackia in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Now, why did Khrushchev react with such 
verbal violence against this resolution? Our 
Government spoke often in the past about 
the few captive nations in central Europe— 
the so-called satellites—and yet no such re- 
action was produced. The answer lies in the 
fact that there is a serious colonial problem 
within the Soviet Union, which Moscow calis 
bourgeois nationalism; and if this is 
dragged out into the spotlight of world at- 
tention and opinion, the proper character- 
ization of Russian Moscow as the last major 
and imperialist power in the world would be 
devastating to its propaganda and cold war 
efforts. Khrushchev well understood this 
and ranted against the resolution months 
after. We remained puzzled and bewildered, 
and muffed our opportunity. 


THE RESOLUTION AND THE FUTURE 


Our opportunity will come once we realize 
the following: 

1. That the Soviet Union is an empire in 
itself, holding in bondage the majority of the 
captive nations in the Red totalitarian world. 

2. That the issues of colonialism and im- 
perialism within the Soviet Union are prime 
targets for our national concern. 

3. That the chief type of warfare Moscow— 
and before it St. Petersburg—wages is propa- 
ganda warfare, one that we must equal and 
surpass. 

4. That the cold war will be as permanent 
as the colonial imperium maintained by 
Moscow from the Danube to the Pacific. 

5. That the universalization of our own 
Declaration of Independence is the appropri- 
ate and most formidable weapon in this 
type of war. Initiative, positive action, 
imaginative ideas can be ours with these 
new dimensions of thought. 

The recent events in Paris, Japan, Cuba— 
indeed in our own San Francisco—are not 
shocking to those who understand Mos- 
cow’s traditional techniques. It has built 
an unprecedented empire by them. These 
events should bring us back to the realities 
of the main struggle, for which unhappily, 
we are poorly prepared. Toward this end, 
citizens throughout the country have formed 
in Washington the National Captive Nations 


2President’s News Conference, the New 
York Times, July 30, 1969, p. 12. 
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Week Committee. In accordance with Pub- 
lic Law 86-90, the committee is stimulating 
a nationwide observance of Captive Nations 
Week beginning July 17. 

The independence we enjoy and celebrate 
every July 4th can only be preserved if we 
begin to translate it for all of the captive 
nations, both within and outside the So- 
viet Union. 

We shouidn’t be fooled by the slogan “Co- 
existence or Codestruction”’; the real alterna- 
tive is a policy of emancipation and inde- 
pendence, beating Moscow at its cold war 
propaganda game. This we can do with 
hitherto unused weapons of truth; and year 
by year we can truly find ourselves deserv- 
ing to rejoice as a free nation in 1976, the 
200th anniversary of our Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S U.N. TACTIC 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
important for us to observe, too, that the 
sensitive reactions of Moscow to the 
Captive Nations Week observance went 
far beyond the range of mere vitriolic 
opposition. Khrushchev and his minions 
carried their attack into the United 
Nations General Assembly and sought to 
pin the colonialist label on the United 
States. By their massive tactic in the 
U.N. last autumn they aimed not only 
to obtain the favor of certain Asiatic 
and African states, but also to shift the 
spotlight of colonial rule from their own 
empire. This spotlight was focused 
on Russia’s unprecedented empire 2 
months before during the Captive Na- 
tions Week observance. 

We are all familiar with Khrushchev’s 
tirades in the U.N., but are we equally 
cognizant of the tactics and speeches of 
some of his trained puppets? A Mr. 
Podgovny, for example, who ostensibly 
represents the Ukrainian S.S.R., cen- 
tered some of his bombastic remarks on 
the Captive Nations Week and tried 
desperately to show that Ukraine is a 
sovereign and free state. For appear- 
ances sake, Khrushchev even permitted 
his puppet to deliver his address in the 
Ukrainian language, the first of its kind 
in the U.N.—United Nations General 
Assembly, 4 October, 1960, 11-20. The 
contents of this speech, as well as those 
of the address given by the Byelorussian 
delegate, Mr. Mazurov, are not to be 
taken seriously. What is to be taken 
seriously, however, is the Khrushchev 
masquerade of so-called representatives 
of sovereign and free states. His at- 
tempt to conceal the colonial and cap- 
tive status of the many non-Russian 
nations within the U.S.S.R. must be 
exposed. 

THE NEW FRONTIER OF UNDERSTANDING 

THE U.S.S.R. 


A full-scale exposure of Moscow’s ex- 
tensive colonial rule is in the highest in- 
terest of securing peace with justice. 
Nothing can contribute more to a gen- 
uine and solid improvement of relations 
with the U.S.S.R. than an intelligent 
expression of our live awareness of Mos- 
cow’s colonial and imperialist domina- 
tion over nations both within and 
outside the Soviet Union. Any indica- 
tion of an unawareness of this reality 
and of an inability to penetrate the 
blatant hypocrisy of Moscow on the 
colonialism issue would be inimical to 
such a desired improvement. 
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Mr. Speaker, this complete and sys- 
tematic exposure of Russian colonialism 
truly opens up a new frontier—the new 
frontier of understanding the U.S.S.R. 
Defining the new frontier, the President 
recently stated that— 


If freedom is to survive and prosper it will 
require the sacrifice, the effort, and the 
thoughtful attention of every citizen. It is 
this effort and concern which makes up the 
new frontier. 


Needless to say, there is scarcely any- 
thing more essential to the preservation 
of our freedom than to explore and de- 
velop this new frontier of understanding 
the U.S.S.R., the prison house of captive 
nations, the primary sphere of Moscow’s 
colonial rule. 


SIGNIFICANT APPROACHES TO THE NEW FRONTIER 


Mr. Speaker, since my address of last 
August in which I underlined the urgent 
necessity of establishing a Special House 
Captive Nations Committee, there has 
been an intense activity of thought given 
to the interwoven subjects of Moscow’s 
colonialism, the captive nations, and this 
new frontier of understanding the 
US.S.R. Discussions, lectures, speeches, 
and writings on these subjects emerged 
in many different and diverse areas. It 
is not possible for me to record here all 
the examples that could be offered, but 
those that I do are sufficiently repre- 
sentative and more than justify the need 
for an operating Special Captive Nations 
Committee. 

From the first two examples it is evi- 
dent that there are far too many respon- 
sible people in this country who still fail 
to grasp the strategic meaning and sig- 
nificance of all the captive nations taken 
as an aggregate. Despite the fact that 
two Presidential proclamations on Cap- 
tive Nations Week have summoned the 
American people to study this subject 
closely and intensively, many miscon- 
ceptions, myths, and misunderstandings 
continue to circulate. This is well 
brought out in a reply prepared by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, to an editorial on Captive Na- 
tions Week which appeared in the 
October 21, 1960, issue of the Washing- 
ton Star. The pertinent material which 
makes very interesting reading was pub- 
lished in this informative organ, the 
Ukrainian Bulletin of November 1-15, 
1960, and I include it in the Recorp at 
this point: 

[From the Ukrainian Bulletin] 
UCCA CHAIRMAN Scores NEWSPAPER ON 
CAPTIVE NaTIONS WEEK STAND 

(Epvrror’s Note.—That much educational 
work is yet to be done in apprising Amer- 
icans of the great importance of the peoples 
enslaved by Soviet Russia is evidenced by an 
editorial which appeared in the Evening Star 
of Washington, D.C., on October 21, 1960. 
The Star said the Captive Nations Week 
resolution, which took cognizance of the 
plight of the enslaved nations and which was 
passed by the U.S. Congress last year, “was, 
indeed, ill timed and of doubtful value.” 
The Star then proceeded to quote its own 
editorial of last year: 

(“The resolution requested Mr. Eisenhower 
to designate the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week, and the President duly 
complied. It happens, however, that this 
was the week in which our exhibition in 
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Moscow was to be opened, with Mr. Nixon on 
hand to do the good-will honors. If it is 
necessary or desirable to proclaim such 
things as Captive Nations Week, along with 
Apple Week, Sweetpotato Week, and Be 
Kind to Animals Week, why is it also neces- 
sary to choose the worst possible time. The 
chances are that no one in this country really 
thought about the coincidence of timing. 
But Mr. Khrushchev did think about it, and 
he has used it rather effectively—first, to put 
the chill on both Mr. Nixon’s visit and our 
exhibition, and, second, to argue to his own 
countrymen that we are meddling in their 
affairs. This is always a potent propaganda 
appeal, and the probable result in this case 
will be to stifle rather than lift the hopes of 
peoples in the captive countries.” 

(Myopic to the point of blindness, this view 
of an influential publication is rebutted by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, UCCA chairman and 
National Captive Nations Committee chair- 
man, who speaks not only for oppressed 
Ukraine but for all those nations denied 
their freedom behind the Iron Curtain. His 
reply which the Star did not see fit to run, 
is reproduced here.) 

OcTOBER 22, 1960. 
To the EpIror OF THE EVENING STAR: 

Your October 21 editorial on “Not a Valid 
Issue” contains so many of its own factual 
and analytic invalidities as concerns the 
Captive Nations Week resolution that it 
seems almost presumptuous to expect the 
informed reader to rely on your judgment 
in connection with Senator FULBRIGHT’s in- 
jection of the Vice President’s visit to Mos- 
cow into this campaign. On other grounds 
and for other reasons we can agree with 
your conclusion, but, in truth, that visit is 
a story in itself which should be told at an 
appropriate time. It reflects the limited 
knowledge and defective understanding of 
our opinion makers about the Soviet Union 
and, I regret to say, your editorial is an ex- 
ample of this general condition. 

In the fervent hope that your convictions 
and attitude toward the resolution and its 
significance will be firm and well founded in 
the future, let me point out your incon- 
sistency and factual deficiencies. First, if, 
as you say, the resolution is of “doubtful 
value,” then it can be inferred that your 
very instructive and enthusiastic editorial 
this past July 17 on “Mr. K’s Captives” is of 
doubtful conviction. Hailing Captive Na- 
tions Week and explaining its meaning— 
and thus value—this editorial is a far cry 
from the somewhat amateurish one written 
last year and unwittingly reproduced in the 
October 21 editorial. The July 17 editorial 
appears along with many others from all 
parts of the country in a preliminary docu- 
mented study on this year’s Captive Nations 
Week in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, volume 
106, part 13, pages 17675-17694. I leave it 
to the reader to judge whether the resolu- 
tion is of positive value as seen by editors 
of the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, 
and numerous others—and, on this occasion, 
as rightly seen by you. 

Second, your cynical comparison of Cap- 
tive Nations Week with Apple Week and the 
like scarcely requires comment. It speaks 
for itself and the level of your understand- 
ing of this as maintained a year ago. Inci- 
dentally, to disparage the resolution and its 
tremendous possibilities, Moscow and its 
colonial puppets have the same cynical ap- 
proach these past 2 years. 

Third, you contend that the resolution was 
ill timed and also that probably no one in 
this country really thought about the co- 
incidence of timing. The first is a question- 
able judgment; the second is subject to 
factual investigation. With regard to the 
latter, it is evident that you didn’t bother 
to investigate. The simple fact is that when 
in mide-June 1959, I approached Senators 
Douglas and Javits and Congressmen Bent- 
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ley and Feighan to sponsor the resolution 
on a bipartisan basis, it was consciously 
timed between the foreign ministers meet- 
ing and the coming cultural exhibit in Mos- 
cow. After all, the resolution, which was 
formulated on a different time basis in 1958 
and for certain reasons did not succeed in 
the House, could have been reintroduced in 
early 1959. Here, too, the documented story 
of the resolution appears in the CoNncrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD of January 21, 1960, and the 
reader could judge the validity of our asser- 
tions for himself. 

As to whether the resolution was ill 
timed or not, our position on this factu- 
ally unfounded judgment should be obvi- 
ous. It couldn’t have been passed at a 
better time. To hold otherwise, as you do, 
indicates that some of us still fail to com- 
prehend the crucial propaganda essence of 
the cold war, the thing that leads to basic 
questions of national prestige, the potency 
of ideas and command over the loyalties 
of human beings. It is strange, to say the 
least, that some of us have not yet profited 
from Moscow’s successive demonstrations of 
the importance of timing. The passage of 
the resolution at the time of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s visit to Moscow afforded him an arma- 
ment of rational arguments to contest suc- 
cessfully the anticipated offensive of Khru- 
shchev. Nekulturny Nikita well understood 
this then, as he still does now; many of us, 
unfortunately, have yet to read the resolu- 
tion with absorbing knowledgeability. 

Fourth, your assertion that the resolution 
helped Khrushchev to argue to his own 
countrymen that we are meddling in their 
affairs substantiates my preceding sentence. 
Indeed, you contradict the contents of your 
own editorial of July 17. The predominant 
fact is that in political reality there are no 
internal affairs in the Soviet Union. Colo- 
nial captives in Georgia, Lithuania, Ukraine, 
Turkestan, and other countries in this pris- 
on house of nations do not take seriously 
the sovereignty and internal affairs argu- 
ment that apparently you do. The argu- 
ment is an old Russian device to preserve 
an empire and is actually employed in a 
manner that a bandit would try to preserve 
his stolen properties by telling the law to 
mind its own business and not meddle in 
his internal affairs. 

Lastly, as to the additional values of the 
resolution, it is no exagyreration for me to 
state that a body of rational conceptions 
and directions, it stands to serve as the 
basis of a cold war effort that not only would 
decisively demolish the spurious Soviet 
image now being skillfully foisted upon 
many areas of the nontotalitarian free 
world but also would produce positive gains 
for the cause of freedom within the domain 
of the present Russian totalitarian empire— 
and this without precipitating any hot global 
war. As so often in the past, the power 
that could least afford such a war is colonial 
Russia. It is not possible to describe here 
the multifold ramifications of the resolu- 
tion’s implementation except to say that 
every effort is being made at this time to 
encourage our U.N. delegation in the de- 
bate on colonialism to speak out knowledge- 
ably and intelligently about the colonial 
status of not only the few captive nations 
in central Europe but also—indeed, far 
more so—about the majority of them in 
Moscow's inner empire, the U.S.S.R. Such 
positive and truthful action is called for 
and certified by the resolution which your 
editorial of the 21st has regrettably and 
unfairly sought to depreciate. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
without significant reason that in this 
context I meke reference to the writings 


of this Georgetown educator and special- 
isu on the Soviet Union. He and his 
supporters have long ago given their 


oe 
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answer to the question posed by the 
President in his inaugural address last 
month: 


And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country. 


For the past 2 years Dr. Dobriansky 
has been the object of bitter attack 
in Soviet publications. Evidently his 
ideas and activities are not palatable 
to Moscow and its puppets. A few 
months ago he wrote an article titled 
“Nine Lingering Myths on Russia” 
which points out the obstacles in our 
way to the new frontier of understand- 
ing the US.S.R. Appearing in a recent 
issue of the Ukrainian Quarterly, this 
article has produced a stir in many 
interested circles. I wish to introduce 
it at this point in the Recorp along 
with some apt observations made re- 
cently on the captive nations by Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 


NInE “LINGERING MyTHs ON RUSSIA 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


Concepts are essentially the reflectors, the 
eyes, of our understanding. Blurred eyes, 
of course, symptomize certain underlying 
defects or deficiencies. No matter in what 
field of thought, the circulation of improper 
and ill-founded concepts reflects to a marked 
degree a defective understanding of the 
given subject. One may accumulate con- 
siderable bits of knowledge about a subject 
and yet fall short of a working understand- 
ing of it. The governing concepts in use 
will readily indicate this. Perhaps in no 
other field is this condition so glaringly 
evident than in that of so-called Russian 
area studies. 

To be sure, much progress has been 
achieved over the past 10 years in our 
knowledge and understanding of the sub- 
ject called Russia. Evolving and pressing 
circumstances have compelled us to respond 
with intellectual report. Nevertheless, de- 
spite this progress, we continue to suffer 
from a serious intellectual lag caused by 
nine lingering myths concerning Russia. A 
reading of the daily newspapers or some 
ostensibly expert work on the USS.R. or 
a number of official statements on foreign 
policy will easily show the marks of these 
lingering myths. The gravity of this lag 
need scarcely be emphasized when we 
soberly recognize that as a Nation we are 
confronted by a challenge and threat which 
poses the utter destruction of our demo- 
cratic institutions, indeed, of our existence 
as an independent national state. It fol- 
lows, too, that to meet this mortal threat 
successfully, it is plainly incumbent upon 
us to possess the most accurate and compre- 
hensive understanding of the enemy. Lack- 
ing in some respect in this, we cannot but 
be deficient in a considered appreciation of 
his points of strength and weakness, with 
incalculable detriment to ourselves. There- 
fore, so long as many of us, in high places 
as well as low, Official as well as private, 
continue to perpetuate these mythical 
notions about Russia, we are really con- 
tributing in divers ways to a distorted 
conception of the enemy. 


THE DEEP ROOTS OF CURRENT MYTHS 


The myths which distort our image of 
Russia have deep roots. They can, in part, 
be sympathetically. understood against a 
broad phasal background of US. relations 
with the Russian Empire. Prior to the Bol- 
shevik revolution in 1917 and down to recent 
date, power relations between the United 
States and the Russian Empire, both czarist 
and Communist, were at best remote, with 
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little cause for serious friction or major con- 
flict and thus with minor stimulation of 
thought and concern about the nature and 
makeup of Russia. What serious interest 
developed between the two wars was mainly 
eonfined to so-called liberal intellectuals 
who viewed the Russian totalitarian enter- 
prise chiefly as a novel socioeconomic ex- 
periment, about which much tinctured in- 
formation was transmitted by those who 
hopelessly lost faith in our institutional 
norms of living. Later, the war alliance be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union produced on both sides, but for differ- 
ent reasons, fanciful propaganda which only 
served to inflate to incredible proportions 
many of the prevailing myths about Russia. 

Following the war, the political vacuums 
in both Europe and Asia, and also accelerated 
technologic progress brought the power rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union into unusual direct line, pre- 
cipitating with equal unusualness wide- 
spread interest and study relating to the 
Soviet Union. The supposed initiation of the 
cold war in this period also contributed 
heavily to this development, although in 
truth it merely represented an actualization 
of what was in steady growing potentiality 
since 1917. Underlying all of these phases, 
however, was the almost exclusive reliance by 
American scholars and students, trained in 
the Russian tongue, upon source material 
processed under the political censorship of 
either the former czarist government or the 
present Russian totalitarian regime. In the 
past decade, misnomered Russian institutes 
have cropped up at numerous American uni- 
versities and, in so many unfortunate in- 
stances, have produced graduates who, 
whether consciously or not, transmit in their 
writings and activities the imprint of im- 
perial Russian ideology. 

This background goes a long way to ex- 
plain why our understanding of what many 
loosely and carelessly call Russia has been 
deficient. In time, doubtlessly we shall over- 
come the deficiency, but the question is, 
“How much time do we have?” In too many 
places the myths still continue to circulate 
and to mislead. Some in perpetuating them 
are unaware of doing so. Others for plausible 
emotional reasons find it difficult to recondi- 
tion their behavioral patterns of thought. 
And, as the evidence shows, a third category 
deliberately engages in it for political and 
even imagined financial objectives. 

It is far from the writer’s intention to 
become involved in the criticism of per- 
sonalities as such. Where unavoidable 
mention is made of persons or groups in con- 
nection with any of the lingering myths, it 
is done in an objective vein and solely for 
purposes of concrete exemplification. A 
knowledge of the persistence of these myths 
on Russia should prove to be exceedingly 
valuable, if for no other reason than the 
real possibility that militarily we might 
have to fight Russia for our own survival. 


THE RUSSIA/SOVIET UNION MYTH 


Surely the most common myth arises 
from the interchangeable use of the terms 
“Russia” and “the Soviet Union,” as though 
they were identical in reference to territory 
and peoples. In the light of accurate and 
uncensored history—which to the greatest 
degree was no more respected by the 
autocratic czarist regime than it is by the 
present Russian Bolshevik one—it is even 
misleading to identify Russia with the past 
ezarist Russian Empire, again in terms of 
ethnographic territory and peoples. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, con- 
ceived by the ever expedient Russian Bol- 
sheviks after their military conquest of the 
independent non-Russian Republics of 
White Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Cossackia, Turkestan and others, 
in the early period of 1918-22, is at least 
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nominally more in conformity with the facts 
of distinctive nations, cultures, and religions 
that essentially characterize the present 
totalitarian Russian Empire than had been 
the previous czarist Russia Empire.’ If 
some would even take the trouble to glance 
at the Constitution of the USS.R., they 
would find that what they call Russia is 
only one national, and at that federated, 
are in the USSR. known as the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 

Now, what is the significance of this myth 
in its obstruction to a clear and just under- 
standing of the Soviet Union and the many 
nations held captive within it? Is it, as 
some impulsively declare, a mere quibble 
on words, a play of semantics? First, defi- 
nition and classification are indispensable 
to true scientific and philosophical knowl- 
edge. Where differentiation is objectively 
observed, be it with regard to matter, species, 
man, nations, or societies, concepts are 
found to coincide with such features of dif- 
ferentiation. When concepts arbitrarily 
confuse different objects, they lead to error 
which in turn exacts its price once projected 
into action. By language, history, culture, 
and religion, the non-Russian nations in 
the Soviet Union are as different from the 
Russian, in some respects more so, as the 
French are from the German or Spanish, or 
the Chinese from the Japanese. Thus, from 
a scientific point of view alone, to subsume 
these non-Russian nations under the con- 
cept of Russia does violence to objective 
fact. It makes as much sense as identifying 
the British Isles with England. 

Moreover, this misidentification weakens 
our evaluation of the supposedly internal 
problems of this empire and impedes a full 
appreciation of its major sources of weak- 
ness. The monistic and homogeneous con- 
cept of Russia does not easily permit an 
operational understanding of the existence 
of empire, colonialism, nationalism, patri- 
otic underground activity and similar 
phenomena that glaringly characterize the 
Soviet Union. Instead, it breeds uniformed 
doubt and skepticism in the face of even 
overwhelming evidence. This was perhaps 
best illustrated by Western correspondents 
in the late forties who could not digest the 
existence of a Ukrainian insurgent army 
until it was necessary for its command to 
provide flesh-and-blood evidence on West 
German soil. 

A third point of significance regarding 
this myth is not only the basis for mis- 
directed psychological warfare that it erects, 
but also the adverse psychological reaction 
that it inevitably produces among the peo- 
ples in the various nations so misidentified. 
As individuals the instinct for 
proper and true identification, so do groups 
of people and nations. The reaction of a 
Ukrainian or Georgian being called a Rus- 
sian is similar to that of an Irishman being 
misidentified as an Englishman. To refer 
to these non-Russian nationals as peoples 
of Russia, or to Ukraine as the Texas of 
Russia, or to Armenia as Russian Armenia 
is in the minds of these different peoples 
tantamount to a stamp of approval on the 
present Russian totalitarian empire which 
secures their bondage. In these trying 
times, marked by close competition for the 
minds of men everywhere, let us not forget 
that we, as rightly proud Americans, possess 
no monopoly on love of country, its rich 
heritage, its hopeful future. 

Finally, this myth of Russia/Soviet 
Union is, as we shall: see, a basic breeding 
ground for several other myths. It is a 
striking fact that adherence to this basic 
myth forms the preconceptual framework 
for the incurrence of other myths, distort- 
ing the picture of the US.S.R.’s economy, 
political environment, and history. This is 
most observable among American journal- 
ists who, by all evidence, are notorious in 
this misidentification. One prominent 
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writer for an internationally known news- 
paper argued the point that the term 
“Russia,” no matter how inaccurate and 
misleading, was necessary to conserve line 
space. The simple answer to that, with 
benefit of further space conservation, is the 
convenient use of USS.R. If one reads 
works on the subject, he will find that even 
State Department experts of the accepted 
stature of F. Kennan perpetuate 
this myth* Fortunately, the monumental 
hearings and reports on the Soviet Union 
by the Select House Committee To Investi- 
gate Communist Aggression have con- 
tributed in great measure to dispel this 
common myth. Much more remains, how- 
ever, to eliminate its lingering character. 


MYTH OF U.S.S.R./U.S.A. PARALLELISM 


Another outstanding myth in American 
circulation is the parallel myth which 
spreads the fiction that the Soviet Union is a 
federal union of states like the United States 
of America. This myth underlies the pres- 
ent usage of the term “the Soviets.” It also 
leads to many practical errors. Actually, the 
parallelism is as spurious as those drawn 
between the constitutions of the two en- 
tities or the secession problems associated 
with the two. This superficial parallelism 
indicates a conspicuous lack of historical 
knowledge with regard to the forcible origin 
of the Soviet Union and its multinational 
composition, which in themselves are suffi- 
cient to destroy the parallelism. The Federal 
Union of the United States came into being 
and expanded through the free will of pre- 
viously independent and autonomous States 
and territories; the Soviet Union originated 
and developed entirely on the basis of 
armed conquest and forced incorporation of 
the conquered countries. The United States 
represents the prime example of democratic 
and free federalization; the Soviet Union is 
the prime example of a totalitarian empire 

ised as a federal union. The United 
States is a single, integrated and united 
nation; the Soviet Union, as the original 
Russian Bolshevik Empire, is a forcibly con- 
trived structure holding in captivity many 
different nations, with different languages, 
customs, histories, and distinctive peoples. 

These essential, general facts adequately 
explode the parallel myth, and yet one finds 
Mr. Kennan equating Ukraine to Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator Wiley paralleling it to Texas, 
Ambassador Lodge comparing Byelorussia 
with Massachusetts, and a score of news- 
paper editors committing the same mistake.* 
Is it little wonder that our people still can- 
not comprehend the tremendous fact that 
the Soviet Union, behind its nominal facade, 
is the greatest and worst empire in the pages 
of human history? From the viewpoint of 
the functional import of this myth, it should 
be obvious why we continue to fail in our 
psychological efforts and political warfare 
to the extent that millions in Asia and 
Africa are of the Moscow-inspired belief 
that the United States and its allies are 
the chief symbols of imperialism and colo- 
nialism. The prime representative of these 
historical evils, on the other hand, is 
thought to be a paradise of happy nations 
as well as of prosperous workers. Most 
ironical, isn’t it? And yet a supreme irony 
capable of molding our own destruction. 


In his remarkable address before the 
American Legion convention in Miami sev- 


1 Burnham, James, “Containment or Lib- 
eration?” the John Day Co., New York, 1953, 
chs. 1-2. 

?“Investigation of Communist Takeover 
and Occupation of the Non-Russian Nations 
of the USSR.” Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, House of Representa- 
tives, 1954. 

®*“Review of the United Nations Charter,” 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, 1955, p. 1832. 
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eral years ago, Secretary of State Dulles 
pointed in the direction of demolishing the 
parallel myth when, on the matter of forging 
a vast domain, he stated, “The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is itself a multi- 
national state consisting of 16 so-called Re- 
publics, several of which were once inde- 
pendent nations.”‘ The fact is that most 
of them were once independent, and when 
later the Secretary pointed out that, “the 
Soviet bloc represents an amalgamation of 
about 900 million people, normally constitut- 
ing more than 20 distinct national groups,” 
he necessarily implied Ukraine, White 
Ruthenia, Georgia, and the other non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. to arrive at 
this figure. 

It appeared at the time that many com- 
petent observers were ready for a forthright, 
operational policy toward the Soviet Union 
as an empire within an empire. For example, 
a diplomatic correspondent for Newsweek, 
stressed that “serious American thought also 
must be given to the nationally conscious 
Soviet component such as the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. The fact that these two na- 
tions have their own representatives in the 
U.N. has never been properly utilized by 
the United States. To encourage their inde- 
pendence and to strive for the decentraliza- 
tion of the Soviet Union into its separate 
though not necessarily unfriendly compo- 
nents is likely to become one of the chief 
U.S. objectives.” * Of course, the sooner this 
objective is established, the sooner we shall 
begin to overshadow and dwarf Moscow’s 
current propaganda on Western imperialism 
and colonialism. 


THE POPULATIONAL MYTH 


Despite Moscow’s 1959-60 census disclo- 
sures, a third myth, closely associated with 
the first basic one, is the population myth. 
This subsidiary myth is usually reflected in 
such phrases and terms as “the national 
minorities of Russia,” “the 177 nationalities 
in the U.SS.R.,” and “the nationality prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union.” It seeps into 
much economic and political literature on 
the Soviet Union and only serves to misguide 
the reader in his perspectival understand- 
ing of this area.* Those conditioned by this 
myth are obsessed with the baseless fear 
that should this empire colossus collapse, 
it would invite unmanageable chaos: others 
are led into the fiction that the situation 
in the Soviet Union is similar to the “mi- 
norities setup” in the United States. An- 
other fiction related to this myth parallels 
the territorial expansion of the Russian Em- 
pire with that of the United States, with the 
gifts of civilization meted out by Moscow 
to the “Indians of Eastern Europe and Asia.” 
In passing, it should be noted that many 
individuals in this country, nurturing a 
mystical pro-Russian bias for the eternity 
of holy mother Russia and its vast colonial 
domains, not inadverently but diliberately 
circulate this populational myth in order 
to discourage thinking and action directed 
at the freedom and independence of the 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union. 

Again, stubborn facts explode this myth 
and each of its created fictions. Taking 
the Soviet Union as a whole, it is a reason- 
able estimate that about 54 percent of the 
population is non-Russian. More important 
than this is the overriding fact that 14 of 
the Soviet republics are populated in the 
greatest majority by their natives, and if 
one correctly combines the 5 central 
Asiatic republics into the Moslemic country 
of Turkestan, there are already 10 inte- 
grated, unified nations. With distinctive 
cultures and histories in this empire of 
many countries, these nations could scarce- 


*The New York Times, Oct. 11, 1955. 

6 Edward Weintal, Newsweek, Aug. 29, 1955. 

*Eg., “Tensions Within the Soviet Union,” 
S. Doc. No. 41, 1951, p. 32. 
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ly be reduced to the level of national mi- 
norities, no more than the Polish people 
could in the event of Poland’s incorpora- 
tion into the Soviet Union. Furthermore, 
the “177 nationalities in the USS.R.” is 
clearly a statistical fraud since a multitude 
of small tribal units, misclassified as na- 
tionalities, are lumped with a dozen non- 
Russian nations that alone account for over 
90 percent of the approximately 115 million 
non-Russian people in the USS.R. Al- 
though a favorite phrase with Moscow and 
Stalin, there is really no nationality prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union—the problem is 
one of colonial empire or free and inde- 
pendent nations. And lastly, since the 
dozen non-Russian nations possess such 
large populations and territories and since 
the continuous histories of some go as far 
back as 4,000 years, the fear of unmanage- 
able chaos and the parallels with the mi- 
norities and territorial expansion of the 
United States are clearly imaginary. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL MYTH OF SOVIET COMMUNISM 


One of the most befogging myths which 
is sustained by a number of our governmental 
agencies is the ideological myth. It holds 
that the real enemy confronting the free 
world is Soviet communism or international 
communism. ‘Those embracing this myth 
argue that we must not use the term “totali- 
tarian Russian imperialism,’’ because this 
would implicate the Russian people und thus 
a particular nation would seem to be re- 
sponsible for the crimes of communism, or, 
simply, we should not appear to be anti- 
Russian. Others so inebriated by this myth 
go so far as to write about the Soviet man 
or the Soviet people.’ This also is a favorite 
Moscow usage fashioned to conceal the real 
facts.’ In the meantime, others dwell on the 
absurdity of a Soviet nation. It would seem 
from all this that the enemy is some 
enigmatic phenomenon dangling from the 
sky, without any roots in the soil, or bone 
and blood, of history. 

The ideological myth is a most dangerous 
one because we are prone to lose sight of the 
real enemy and thus lose ourselves. History 
teaches that the real enemy is imperialist 
Russian totalitarianism. In the past, the 
empire building of imperialist Russian to- 
talitarianism was pursued under the ban- 
ners of the Third Rome and Pan-Slavism; 
today it is communism, and for the world. 
Briefly, the behavior of the Soviet Union 
does not bear the remotest relation to the 
fundamental doctrine of historical material- 
ism in Marxist philosophy, not to mention 
other outmoded Marxian ideas. 

Thus the use of the term “Soviet com- 
munism” or “international communism” is 
meaningless for our purposes, especially 
when thought of in terms of imperialist ag- 
gressions. We recall that a soviet by defi- 
nition, is a representative workers’ council. 
Are we, in response to Khrushchev, in effect 
telling the peoples of Asia and elsewhere 
that what they have to oppose are the eco- 
nomic forms of the Soviet Union or the im- 
perialist aggressiveness of its workers? Se- 
mantically, these terms imply just this and, 
needless to say, we make little impression 
on them. The concrete threat of imperialist 
Russian totalitarianism, with its impeccabil- 
ity of the state, colonialism, ultimate Moscow 
control over foreign territories and empire 
absorption, not only conforms with indis- 
putable facts but also possesses flesh and 
blood meaning in the stream of human 
events. 


THE HISTORICAL MYTH OF “FIRST VICTIMS” 


Objectively to identify the real enemy as 
such does not mean by any stretch of logic 
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or imagination the indictment of the Rus- 
sian people for the crimes of im 
Russian totalitarianism; nor does it give the 
appearance of being anti-Russian. We had 
no qualms in characterizing German nazism 
and Italian fascism for what they were 
without imposing common guilt upon the 
underlying populace. The mass of the Rus- 
sian people is in enslavement as any other 
within the expanded empire and, perhaps 
more than any other, stands in the greatest 
need of democratizing growth which it really 
has never experienced. The autocratic ma- 
chinery has always prevailed in Russia and 
it is here that the source of responsibility 
rests. 

Although one cannot but morally assume 
this just position, it surely does not follow 
that he must uncritically accept the circu- 
lated historical myth that the first victims 
of Bolshevik aggression were the Russian 
people. Scholars of the stature of Father 
Edmund Walsh, George Fedetov and many 
others are in complete agreement that with- 
out the broad support of the Russian people, 
induced by the Bolshevik platform of bread, 
peace, land, Lenin couldn’t possibly have 
established his regime in 1917, regardless of 
the coup that took place. Here, again, his- 
tory amply shows that the first true victims 
of totalitarian Russian aggression are non- 
Russian nations whose independent repub- 
lics of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Georgia 
and others were devastated by the Red Rus- 
sian armies under Trotsky in the period of 
1918-20. This set the intelligible pattern of 
aggression against the Baltic States and 
those of central Europe some 20 years later. 
In short, traditional Russian totalitarian- 
ism, for which the nonvested masses of the 
Russian nation are scarcely responsible, sim- 
ply acquired in 1917 the messianic cloak of 
@ new crusade to beguile the still uncon- 
quered peoples and nations of the free world. 


THE SEMANTIC MYTH ON DISMEMBERMENT 
OF RUSSIA 


There is also in circulation the semantic 
myth on the dismemberment of Russia which 
transports the foolish notion that the liber- 
ation and independence of the non-Russian 
nations in the U.S.S.R. means the division 
of the territory of the Russian nation. It 
is evident that this is an inferential argu- 
ment of deception stemming from the first 
myth which finds currency in many popular 
writings. What is not honestly stated is the 
truth that such liberation and independence 
necessarily means the wholesome division 
and disintegration of an empire, which is 
something entirely different from the alleged 
division of the ethnographic territory and 
habitat of the Russian people. 

In the empire framework of the USS.R., 
Russia is itself a federated republic which, 
as far as the record shows, no one seeks to 
dismember, except perhaps the Siberyaks, 
or Russian separatists, in Soviet Asia, for 
whom the centralized control of Moscow has 
always been exasperating. In the earliest 
period of Russian bolshevism, the maritime 
provinces in the Far East succeeded in gain- 
ing their own political independence and, 
ever since, the real possibility of this division 
of Russia has existed. However, this is 
clearly distinguishable from the issue of 
dividing an empire, as constituted by the 
Soviet Union, through the natural forces of 
enlightened nationalism and national pa- 
triotism. These forces are operative in each 
of the non-Russian countries which have 
been forced into this uneasy federation. 


THE BIG-BROTHER MYTH 


Those who study both Russian totalitarian 
and even Russian emigree literature are also 
impressed by the big-brother myth. The 
myth maintains, among other things, that 
the non-Russian nations in the US.S.R. do 
not desire their real independence and those 
who advocate it are separatists, extremists, 
and, as the Kremlin puts it, bourgeois na- 
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At first sight this myth should 

as an insult to the intelligence 
of any interested audience—peoples not 
wanting their independence. Yet, it is skill- 
fully used to the extent of rewriting the 
early distinctive histories of Ukraine, White 
Ruthenia, and Muscovy (Russia) on the 
basis of a brotherhood of peoples notion, 
with the supposedly great Russians invari- 
ably the big brothers. It appears incessantly 
in Russian totalitarian propaganda as, for 
instance, in the Tass dissertation quoted 
above, we find, “With the great brotherly 
assistance of the Russian people, in all na- 
tional republics a highly developed industry 
was built.”® One of the major indictments 
against Beria was based on his attempt to 
undermine this big brotherly relationship.” 
The expensive fanfare of the Pereyaslav cele- 
bration in the entire year of 1954, was staged 
on this theme (the New York Times editorial, 
December 20, 1953, “Ukraine and Russia’) 
and a dubious gift by Moscow of non-Rus- 
sian Crimean territory to Ukraine was trans- 
acted as an overt token of this relationship 
(the New York Times, February 27, 1954, 
Pp. 1). 

In actual fact, of course, there is no spe- 
cial brotherly relationship between the 
peoples of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Georgia, 
and so forth, and Russia than what exists 
between these and peoples of other nations. 
It is plainly a propaganda theme with many 
deceptive ramifications. If one takes the 
utterances of Stalin and the several funeral 
orations at Stalin’s bier, for example, the 
myth is magnified to racial proportions, with 
the great Russians as the chosen people of 
history. Behind the myth, however, the in- 
vincible struggle persists in order to arrive 
at sound neighborly relations by abolishing 
the colonial and imperialist yoke of Moscow 
from the non-Russian territories and coun- 
tries of the U.S.S.R. Empire. 


THE SATELLITE MYTH 


Perhaps more widespread and damaging 
than several of the preceding myths is the 
satellite myth upon which, curiously 
enough, a number of official undertakings 
are based. According to this myth, the be- 
ginning of totalitarian Russian imperialist 
aggression is dated as of the 1940’s with the 
destruction of the national independence of 
the Baltic States and those of central 
Europe. It spawns the specious argument 
that an enduring and just peace could be 
established with the removal of the Iron 
Curtain eastward to the prewar borders of 
the Soviet Union. Upon reflection, one 
should have no difficulty in perceiving the 
correlative significance of this myth with the 
other outstanding ones. In over 90 percent 
of political addresses and journalistic pieces 
on the subject, the satellite myth is invari- 
ably expressed against the background of 
the others. From an analytical viewpoint, 
this is of little wonder when the Soviet 
Union is viewed merely as Russia, a fictitious 
nation of over 200 million Russians, or an 
alleged federal union such as ours with for- 
eign language minorities. 

Adherence to this myth, as evidenced by 
such terms as “the satellite countries,” “the 
satellites of the Soviet Union,” or “the satel- 
lite people,” produces a number of unfortu- 
nate and backfiring results that the ad- 
herents are usually unaware of. One, quite 
obviously, is the fact that it serves to con- 
ceal the greater part of the entire and full 
record of imperialistic Russian aggression 
since 1917. This scarcely helps our own 
propaganda cause, Second, the inexcusable 
lack of historical background upon which 
the myth thrives, objectively makes sham of 
our ceaseless professions on the indivisibil- 
ity of freedom for all nations. The longer 
experiences under the yoke of Moscow of 
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most of the non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union are substantially repeated in 
the so-called satellite countries, pitted now 
in similar captivity. But when their peoples 
hear that we are interested only in liberat- 
ing the satellite peoples, what could be their 
only reaction to our of freedom 
everywhere? Are they the lost segment of 
humanity, despite a total population in ex- 
cess of the satellites? 

In addition, the satellite thesis detracts 
seriously, from our power of argument on 
the issues of colonialism and imperialism. 
The Russian totalitarian empire is far 
greater in geography than that represented 
just by the satellite areas. Its greatest base 
is the long and broad non-Russian territories 
of the Soviet Union itself, but the satel- 
lite usage only helps to hide this fact, with 
evident benefit to the enemy. Also, even if 
it were more than academic in character, 
the notion of prewar border withdrawal 
would not secure the type of peace we all 
seek, based on freedom with justice for all 
nations. Although it might bring desired 
freedom and independence to one part of 
the empire, it would still fall short of elim- 
inating the powerful source of world ten- 
sion and peril. 

The one great lesson of the past 40 years 
that history teaches is that the surest guar- 
antee of the independence of the Baltic 
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania is the sustained in- 
dependence of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, 
Georgia, and other non-Russian nations now 
held captive in the Soviet Union. In the 
realm of historical reality, had this real pos- 
sible course to what actually happened been 
realized, the former would not be in captiv- 
ity today. Their state is one of mutual 
captivity. They all fall in the category of 
captive and occupied nations. And the 
Captive Nations Week resolution which 
Congress passed in 1959 stresses this impor- 
tant point. 


THE MYTH OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


The final myth is that of peaceful coexist- 
ence, The term was originally used by Lenin 
before the conquest of the non-Russian na- 
tions. The term has been exploited in a 
variety of ways: as a propaganda prop to the 
shortsighted containment policy, as the hope- 
ful theme to the misapplied doctrine of evo- 
lution, as the inspiration of the now lost 
spirit of Camp David, as the ticket for super- 
ficial trips to Moscow, and as part of the 
horrendous slogan “coexistence or codestruc- 
tion.” Further, we have been told that 
peaceful coexistence and preventive war are 
the only alternatives open to us in our policy 
toward the Soviet Union. Its slogan value 
can hardly be denied. The basis of such 
value is the natural yearning of all of us 
on peace and the avoidance of military con- 

ict. 

The ideal of peaceful coexistence among 
nations presupposes, by its very nature, a 
free cultural intercourse of peoples, a liberal 
exchange of ideas and information, a mini- 
mum of government restriction on the uni- 
versally contributory activities of individuals. 
The political realities of the present don’t 
even permit a faint approximation to this 
ideal, and events of the past few months 
furnish additional evidence of this. The 
blunt fact is that so long as the Iron Cur- 
tain exists, whether at its present location 
or at the prewar borders, these requisite con- 
ditions for peaceful coexistence cannot pos- 
sibly be realized. A further blunt fact is 
that the Iron Curtain, as to some notable 
degree in the past, is an institutional neces- 
sity to the conserved power of imperialist 
Russian totalitarianism. To remove the Iron 
Curtain means to undermine the regime and 
its vast covert operations. But, needless 
to say, the totalitarian Russian regime is de- 
termined to remain in power indefinitely. 

Logically, then, peaceful coexistence stands 
only as a myth, the retention of which can 
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be of practical benefit only to Moscow. With 
it, Moscow lulls the free world into a state 
of false security; behind the smokescreen, it 
feverishly pursues its planned work to sub- 
vert, divide, and eventually physically de- 
stroy the remaining free nations of the 
world. In short, containment, evolution, 
and peaceful coexistence constitute passive 
variants that afford Moscow the invaluable 
asset of time to achieve the goals of this 
sinister work. As spelled out rigorously in 
one of my previous writings, these episodes 
of passive and operationally deficient policy 
represent negative supports for the Commu- 
nist calculus for world conquest (the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, July 28, 1955). There is 
grave long-run danger in this gamble for 
ourselves. Material power alone, for mass 
retaliation or otherwise, will not save us. 
A relentless spirit of revolution in our glob- 
al struggle for independence is the basic 
requirement of the day. Unfolded by peace- 
ful means, this necessary spirit can find 
compatible expression only in a strong policy 
of emancipation which is the third and 
soundest alternative open to us. The cold 
war never subsided with ‘‘the spirit of Camp 
David.” Always the finest and most skill- 
ful instrumentalists, the imperialist rulers 
of Moscow exploited this spirit to the mth 
degree in pursuit of their own objectives. 
It was an integral part of the cold war as, 
indeed, everything is in the eyes of the Rus- 
sian totalitarians. 

These enumerated myths likewise are a 
part of the cold war. Their potency and 
breadth of circulation work to our weakness 
and, thus, to the relative advantage of the 
powerful enemy. They confuse, disinform, 
hinder, and impede, causing much needless 
waste in our endeavors to defeat the dedi- 
cated Russian totalitarian enemy. In this 
struggle for keeps, lest we delude ourselves, 
the only alternative to victory over imperial- 
ist Russian totalitarianism is disastrous de- 
feat for ourselves. The historical dynamics 
of our times disallow any middle ground. It 
is thus necessary to dispel and destroy these 
myths that incubate the ingredients of de- 
feat for our great Nation. 

EXcERPTS FroM SPEECH BY JUSTICE MICHAEL 

A. MusMANNO, DECEMBER 4, 1960, PiTTs- 

BURGH, PA. 


Khrushchev has uttered countless words, 
and his country has committed countless 
deeds, of unmitigated hypocrisy, but nothing 
can surpass the revolting two-facedness of 
Russia’s resolution before the United Na- 
tions calling for the ending of colonialism. 
Russia holds in chains of slavery 22 separate 
nations, containing 114 million people, and 
yet it has the effrontery to speak of colonies 
flying the flags of other nations. 

In the 22 nations held in a vise of iron by 
Russia, the people know nothing of free 
elections and individual political liberty. 
And yet, the Soviet Union representative at 
the United Nations had the supreme bra- 
zenry yesterday to attack the United States 
on her relationship with Puerto Rico where 
the people enjoy maximum freedom in 
choosing their own Governor and legislature 
and are otherwise unrestricted in the de- 
velopment of their own economic and politi- 
cal destiny. 

I am happy that Pittsburgh is host to the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee which today 
celebrates the 20th anniversary of its forma- 
tion. I am sure that Ukrainia, a beautiful 
land of 45 million people with a history, 
literature, and culture all its own, will yet 
fiy its own flag, and we should encourage 
the Ukrainians in their legitimate, patriotic 
aspirations. 

The so-called invincibility of the Soviet 
Union is a myth because no nation can be 
stronger, in the long run, than the will of 
its collective people. Since there are more 
non-Russians than Russians in the Soviet 
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Union, the day is bound to come when these 
enslaved peoples will break their chains. 

A spider is no stronger than the web over 
which it operates. As soon as its web is 
broken, the spider is cornered into helpless- 
ness. And so, if these captive nations would 
rebel, Russia would be as powerless as a 
spider with its legs cut off and no longer 
would it be able to terrorize, as it does now, 
almost one-third of the world’s population. 

The Congress of the United States has 
recognized the plight of Russia’s captive na- 
tions and has offered them the moral sup- 
port of our Nation. We are proud indeed 
to have as a guest in our city the man who 
drafted the captive nations resolution 
adopted by Congress in 1959, the distin- 
guished Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor at 
Georgetown University. 

I trust that the people of the United States 
will continue to offer prayers for the libera- 
tion of the 114 million people wearing the 
chains of Soviet imperialistic domination 
and that imperialistic colonialism in its true 
sense of oppression, and not as defined by 
Khrushchev, who seems to have a dictionary 
of his own, will end. 


THE KENNEDY-NIXON ANSWERS ON CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
presidential campaign, the subject of the 
captive nations was discussed in most 
quarters of the Nation. The record of 
this discussion would fill volumes. But 
there is one absorbing example of the 
thought given to this fundamental sub- 
ject by the two presidential candidates. 
Their respective answers to questions 
presented to the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee indicate the tremendous 
importance they attach to the subject. 
Indeed, in his state of the Union address 
that is now under Moscow attack, Presi- 
dent Kennedy demonstrated the con- 
sistency of his position when he declared: 

We must never forget our hopes for the 
ultimate freedom and welfare of the Eastern 
European peoples. 


Because I feel that every Member 
would profit from reading these answers, 
I include this copy of a release furnished 
by Mrs. Colby Bowden, secretary of the 
National Captive Nations Committee, at 
this point in the REcorp: 


NATIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS 
COMMITTEE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., November 4, 1960. 

Question. As President, what implement- 
ing measures would you advance to extend 
and intensify the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week in fulfillment of the will of 
Congress? 

Mr. Nrxon. As you know, in my telegram 
to your organization on the occasion of Cap- 
tive Nations Week last July, I stated that I 
join the President in endorsing this sig- 
nificant observance and hope that the people 
throughout America and the world will be 
inspired by the purposes and activities of 
this week to rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of freedom everywhere. I can assure 
you that the United States will continue to 
use every peaceable means to give them this 
opportunity (free determination of the form 
of their own government). Also, I want to 
repeat an earlier stated position: It is ironic 
in the extreme that the United States should 
ever be cast in the role of opposing legiti- 
mate nationalist movements. We should be 
the natural champion of legitimate nation- 
alist movements. 

These positions, coupled with the point I 
made in my acceptance speech (that the next 
President must develop a brandnew strategy 
which will win the battle for freedom for all 
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men and win it without a war), furnish the 
obvious answer to your question without 
informing our adversary in advance of the 
specific steps we contemplate. 

I witnessed face to face the powerful im- 
pact of the captive nations resolution 
when I visited Moscow. I know what this 
resolution and the week mean, but I wonder 
if my rival does in view of the fact that 
he never declared himself on this score. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Captive Nations Week 
resolution was passed by unanimous vote in 
the Senate last year. As a Member of that 
body I have continually spoken in behalf of 
the eventual freedom of the captive peo- 
ples. I'll state here, what I have been de- 
claring throughout this campaign: We must 
never—at any summit, in any treaty decla- 
ration, in our words, or even in our minds— 
recognize Soviet domination of Eastern Fu- 
rope. This is the theme of Captive Nations 
Week, and it must be furthered in future 
observances, indeed, throughout the period 
of every year until complete freedom is 
attained. 

Both Senator FULBRIGHT and I have been 
trying to obtain the official transcript of 
Nixon’s conversations with Khrushchev on 
the Captive Nations Week resolution. Until 
this is released we have every reason to be- 
lieve that Nixon virtually apologized for the 
passage of the resolution last year. Cer- 
tainly the newspaper texts show that Nixon 
made no effort to defend the resolution dur- 
ing his visit to Moscow and elsewhere. 

Question. Since two Presidential proclama- 
tions on the week have stressed the urgency 
of popular study of the plight of all the cap- 
tive nations, do you favor the establishment 
of a congressional Committee on the Captive 
Nations to meet this task? 

Mr. Nixon. My answer to the first ques- 
tion indicates that I fully support the two 
Presidential proclamations and their em- 
phasis on a determined study of the plight 
of all the captive nations. A continuous 
study of this subject is a necessity. How- 
ever, quite properly, it would be for Con- 
gress to decide whether a Committee on the 
Captive Nations would be the best means 
of fulfilling this task. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am, of course, in agree- 
ment with the Presidential proclamations. 
The captive nations should be studied in- 
tensively. If a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations is the best 
way to insure such popular study, I would 
naturally not be opposed to it. 

Question. To devise ways and means of 
placing Moscow on a perpetual defensive 
would you create an executive agency, per- 
haps known as the Commission on the Self- 
Determination of Captive Nations, with a 
depth of purpose similar to that shown in 
the fields of disarmament, atomic energy, and 
space? 

Mr. Nixon. In my acceptance address I 
unequivocally declared that our Government 
activities must be reorganized to take the 
initiative from the Communists and to de- 
velop and carry out a worldwide strategy and 
offensive for peace and freedom. The idea 
of a Commission on the Self-Determination 
of Captive Nations has considerable merit 
and should be considered along with other 
ideas toward meeting these ends. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I maintain that the next 
administration must devise a specific policy 
for Eastern Europe. Among other things, 
we must prove to the men in Moscow that 
colonialism is doomed everywhere in the 
world, including Eastern Europe; we must 
arm ourselves with more flexible economic 
tools; we must be willing to recognize grow- 
ing divisions in the Communist camp and 
be willing to encourage those divisions. 
These and many other matters we must at- 
tend to, and certainly the idea of such a 
commission must be considered. 

Question. Do you support the need of a 
Freedom Academy as proposed in Congress? 
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Mr. Nrxon. The Freedom Academy idea 
also is a congressional consideration which 
would have to be decided upon by the Con- 

ess. 

i KENNEDY. The Freedom Academy pro- 
posal, which the Senate passed in the last 
session, will doubtless be considered by the 
next Congress. The decision on it will first 
have to be arrived at there. 

Question. As the Chief Executive, would 
you take steps to formulate and execute a 
policy toward the freedom of the dozen cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R.? 

Mr. Nixon. Here, too, my answer to the 
first question suggests that such steps must 
be taken. I cannot reemphasize too strongly 
what I just recently declared: We can never 
accept the status quo of Soviet and Com- 
munist domination over the people of the 
captive nations. But we must do more. We 
must concert our economic and political 
policies and our diplomatic actions so that 
we may, ever more effectively, work to 
achieve our primary objective: to advance 
the aspirations of all peoples to be free. 

Mr. KENNEDY. My many statements on the 
freedom of all peoples and nations should 
indicate that we cannot afford to overlook 
any. If you would consult the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL Recorp as far back as 1953 (Aug. 4), 
you will find that I have supported ideas of 
freedom relating to Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Ukraine, Armenia, and other captive 
nations. Then, as now, I have been of the 
firm conviction that we must do everything 
possible to keep alive the spirit of inde- 
pendence and freedom of these nations. 

Moreover, with regard to these non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U.S.S.R., let me stress 
again, as I did in my letter to you of October 
29 (in which I congratulated one of your or- 
ganizations on its 20th anniversary), that I 
deplore the monolith term often used by 
the Republican administration in Washing- 
ton, “Soviet nation,” or “Soviet people.” In 
essence, it is contrary to the Captive Nations 
Week resolution enacted last year. 

Question. Are you satisfied with the opera- 
tions of the USIA in relation to the captive 
nations, particularly those in the U.SS.R.? 
If not, what changes will you propose? 

Mr. Nrxon. On the whole, I am satisfied 
with USIA’s operations in relation to the 
captive nations. Persistent Russian jam- 
ming of our broadcasts indicates its effec- 
tiveness to a degree. But, as in other things, 
these operations must be improved and 
strengthened. USIA’s requests for additional 
funds to achieve this have been denied by 
a Democratic-controlled Congress, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe much more could 
be done to put our message across to all the 
captive nations. If I am elected, this prob- 
lem will be carefully studied and the neces- 
sary changes will be effected. 

Question. Are you for a firm policy and 
action now in regard to Cuba, designed to 
stave off the poisonous effects of the coming 
Khrushchev visit? What specifically do you 
propose? 

Mr. Nixon. The answer to this question 
appears in my American Legion address and 
also in the transcript of the fourth joint 
television-radio broadcast. I repeat that our 
goal must be to quarantine the Castro 
regime in the Americas. I would pursue the 
line that we are presently pursuing. For 
us to do what Senator Kennedy has sug- 
gested (helping exiles to overthrow Castro) 
would bring results which I know he would 
not want and certainly which the American 
people would not want. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I am for a firm policy in 
regard to Cuba, and. my recent speeches dis- 
close what we should do now: we can con- 
stantly express our friendship for the Cuban 
people and our determination that they will 
again be free; we must firmly resist further 
Communist encroachment in this hemi- 
sphere, working through a strengthened or- 
ganization of the American States to encour- 
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age those liberty-loving Cubans who are 
leading the resistance to Castro; and we 
must make it clear to Mr. Castro once and 
for all that we will defend our naval base at 
Guantanamo under all circumstances. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES SPEAKS OUT ON 
IMPERIALIST MOSCOW’S COLONIALISM 


Mr. FLOOD. Turning now to the field 
of journalism, we find extensive edito- 
rials and columns written on the brute 
reality of imperialist Moscow’s colonial- 
ism. While scholars elaborated on the 
subject in their journals and candidates 
discussed it from the rostrum, outstand- 
ing newspaper organs such as the New 
York Times published excellent editorials 
on this basic subject. As a matter of 
fact, the Times has for the past few 
years reflected advance thinking along 
these lines. The article, for example, on 
““Moscow’s Huge Colonialist Hoax,” writ- 
ten by C. L. Sulzberger in March 1958, is 
as applicable today as it was then. But 
last autumn three significant editorials 
were devoted to the subject, indicating 
the urgency and importance of the issue. 
For the Recorp I include the Sulzberger 
article and the three editorials, “Mr. 
Khrushchev’s Big Lie,” of September 24, 
1960; “Who’s the Colonialist Now?” of 
October 7; and “The Issue of Colonial- 
ism,” of November 4: 


Moscow’s HuGE COLONIALIST Hoax 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, February 28.—One 
of the most important cold war propaganda 
centers is Tashkent, capital of the Soviet 
Republic of Uzbekistan and largest city in 
all central Asia. From that sprawling, jerry- 
built metropolis within sight of the great 
Tien Shan range of mountains that divides 
the U.S.S.R. from China, a powerful radio 
disseminates Communist propaganda in most 
of the languages of the Orient. 

The main burden of this message is one 
of nationalism and hostility to the Western 
“colonialist” powers. Above all, Islamic peo- 
ples, especially the Arabs, are advised to heed 
Moscow, their benevolent, disinterested 
friend. And when Asian or Moslem digni- 
taries visit Russia they are invited to the 
Uzbek capital. It is displayed as a show- 
piece of non-European, Asian Soviet be- 
nignity. 

The Kremlin is rarely inhibited by para- 
dox. Therefore it sees nothing contradictory 
in exhorting underdeveloped peoples else- 
where to rise up against “colonialism” from 
Tashkent, administrative center of one of 
the largest existing colonial empires, that 
of Russia. 

For, in fact, what is known as Soviet cen- 
tral Asia, embracing an area larger than 
Europe and inhabited by non-Slavic, Turkic 
and Iranian peoples, is held in thrall by 
Moscow’s own imperialism. The old Moham- 
medan and Asian cities of Tashkent, Buk- 
hara and Samarkand are governed by athe- 
istic Europeans sent eastward to provincial 
tasks much as Christian British officials once 
went eastward to Hindu India. 

The incongruity of this situation is splen- 
did. Tashkent, which has its Russian quar- 
ter much as Delhi once had its English quar- 
ter, which has its garrison of European 
battalions and which is administered in all 
but name by non-Asians, challenges Asia and 
Africa to rise up and cast out remaining 
vestiges of foreign control. And what do 
we do to expose this hoax? The truth is 
we do pitifully little. 


VOICE OF AMERICA’S PROGRAM 
Our only official radio propaganda is trans- 
mitted by the Voice of America. This has 
budgeted precisely $40,178 this year for 
broadcasts to the unimaginably immense 
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realm of Soviet central Asia. A pittance is 
spent to maintain one daily 15-minute 
program in the Uzbek language sent from 
Munich. 

Our Uzbek propaganda service has eight 
employees, three of whom are American 
citizens. Its single meager message is all 
our Government sponsors to tell the millions 
of Soviet Asians, only some of whom are 
Uzbek, anything about democracy. Com- 
pared to the torrent of anticolonialist words 
emitted by the colonial Tashkent radio it is 
as if one likened a flea to a grizzly bear. 

Nor do other non-Communist countries 
pay much heed to what goes on within the 
U.S.S.R.’s own imperial domain. London’s 
B.B.C. says nothing, in their own languages, 
to the Kazakhs, Turkmenians, Kirghiz, 
Tadzhiks, and Uzbeks ruled by Russia. Nor 
do neighboring and racially akin Turkey and 
Iran. They fear Moscow complaints that 
they might seem to sponsor irredentist 
movements. Only Pakistan, in Turki broad- 
casts, occupies itself with the problem. 

To be sure, a private American organiza- 
tion, Radio Liberation, seeks in some de- 
gree to fill the gap. For some years it has 
transmitted in the five principal languages 
of Soviet central Asia by shortwave from 
Lampertheim, West Germany. But these 
programs are generally weak and fragmen- 
tary because of successful Russian jamming. 
Radio Liberation concedes: “We are not pro- 
ducing as strong and as reliable a signal 
as our engineers would like.” 


SOVIET TACTICS IN TURKESTAN 


Soviet authorities are trying to make the 
inhabitants of what was known as Turkestan 
forget they ever had an individual historical 
heritage. This was one no more connected 
with the bureaucrats of Moscow than the 
historical heritage of India was connected 
with the bureaucrats of London prior to the 
British Raj. 

In its transmissions, Radio Liberation says, 
“Major emphasis is placed on the Turkestani 
charge that the Soviet Union—despite its 
constantly reiterated claims of friendship for 
colonial peoples—has itself hypocritically 
erected history’s greatest colonial empire in 
which their own country (Turkestan) is the 
largest component. Broadcasts disclose, 
among other things, how the U.S.S.R. op- 
presses its inhabitants as well as exploits the 
resources of the homeland.” 

Nobody, of course, likes the idea of a cold 
war. Most people hope their statesmen can 
eventually get together and arrange some 
basis for a harmonious peace. But the 
chances of this happening in a hurry are not 
brilliant. 

In the meantime it is absurd for the free 
nations to sit by almost idly while the 
Kremlin, from its main colonial capital, 
boasts that only the Kremlin fights against 
colonialism. We know the opposite is true. 
But do we do enough about it? 

For example, shouldn’t we ask our friends 
in the Baghdad Pact to supplement the 
meager description of our views sent out by 
Lampertheim’s tormented engineers? And 
shouldn’t the Voice of America be given 
more help to tell our tale? Right now it is 
draining the Caspian Sea with a teaspoon. 


Mr. KHRUSHCHEV’S BiG LIE 


The use of lies and falsehoods by Com- 
munists is nothing new and normally does 
not require special comment, But Nikita 
Khrushchev’s use of the big lie technique 
before the United Nations General Assembly 
yesterday had a breathtaking impudence 
which made it a special insult to the intel- 
ligence of all mankind. The lie was as 
simple as it was enormous: The head of the 
greatest colonial empire of the present day 
told the people of the world he has no 
colonies, and spoke sanctimoniously as the 
enemy of colonialism. The man who or- 
dered the Hungarian Revolution throttled 
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in blood dared weep crocodile tears over the 
fate of the many states now members of the 
United Nations who have been given their 
freedom with no struggle of any kind in re- 
cent years. It was a shameless performance. 

Let us look at the Soviet colonial empire. 
It consists of two parts. One part is made 
up of states nominally independent, but en- 
meshed so completely in Moscow’s military, 
political, and economic power that they can- 
not act with true independence. These 
states are: Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Outer Mongolia, and North Korea. 

The other part of the Soviet colonial 
empire is made up of the non-Russian 
peoples and lands which were first subju- 
gated by the czars, incorporated into their 
empire and then resubjugated by Lenin and 
Stalin so that today they are still vassals of 
Moscow. Many peoples live in the prison of 
nations that is the Soviet Union today, but 
the chief ones among them are the follow- 
ing: Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Armenians, Georgians, 
Azerbaijanis, Uzbeks, Turkmen, Kirgiz, Tad- 
zhiks, Kazakhs, Tartars, Yakuts, and 
Buryats. 

By all means let all colonialism be ended 
as soon as possible. But let the United Na- 
tions and the world make sure that the 
Soviet colonial empire be included. That 
empire, unfortunately, has grown while the 
other empires of the past have been dissolv- 
ing before our eyes. 


Wuo’s THE COLONIALIST Now? 


In his campaign to capture the United Na- 
tions Premier Khrushchev rode into the Gen- 
eral Assembly on one of his favorite propa- 
ganda horses called anticolonialism. Posing 
as a great champion of freedom he demanded 
the immediate liberation of all oppressed 
peoples and the complete and final liquida- 
tion of all colonies and non-self-governing 
territories, including trust territories admin- 
istered under United Nations auspices. His 
all too obvious purpose was, of course, to line 
up behind himself the so-called neutral and 
uncommitted nations, many of them former 
Western colonies or protectorates. 

As in so many other fields, however, the 
Soviet ruler underestimated the intelligence 
of his audience, and effective replies to his 
attack have been coming thick and fast. 

Prime Minister Macmillan could point with 
pride to the many nations freed within the 
Commonwealth and now represented in the 
Assembly, and Prime Minister Diefenbaker of 
Canada bluntly contrasted this record with 
the Soviet record of conquest and subjuga- 
tion. But the sharpest rejoinder has come 
from Prime Minister Menzies of Australia, 
who told the Soviet ruler that it is “an act 
of complete hypocrisy for a Communist 
leader to denounce colonialism as if it were 
an evil characteristic of the Western powers 
when the facts are that the greatest colonial 
power now existing is the Soviet Union it- 
self.” 

The record is certainly plain enough. This 
newspaper published a few days ago the list 
of Soviet-subjugated peoples, including the 
former independent states of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, with a 
combined population of 85,395,000, and other 
people held in bondage, including East Ger- 
mans, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Armenians, 
Georgians, Azerbaijanis, Uzbeks, Turkmen, 
Kirgiz, Tadzhiks, Kazakhs, Tartars, Yakuts, 
Buryats, and others, comprising another 55 
million souls. 

In contrast, the West has helped to free- 
dom and self-government during and since 
the war no fewer than 12 peoples and nations 
in Asia, including India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, the Philippines, 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Singapore, 
and Cyprus, with a combined population of 
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652 million, and 26 more in Africa, including 
Morocco, Tunisia, the Belgian and French 
Congo, Somalia, Malagasy, Voltaic Republic, 
Cameroons, Chad, Ivory Coast, Niger, Da- 
homey, Togo, Gabon, Republic of Sudan, 
Ghana, Guinea, Libya, Eritrea, Nigeria, Rho- 
desia, Sudanese Republic, Senegal, and Mau- 
ritania, with a combined population of 120 
million. 

Let Premier Khrushchev equal this record 
before he speaks of Western colonialists and 
imperialists. 





THE IssvuE OF COLONIALISM 


In preparation for the forthcoming United 
Nations debate on colonies, the 45 African 
and Asian nations now constituting the 
largest group in this world organization are 
drawing up a manifesto of their own, call- 
ing on the General Assembly to proclaim 
the end of colonialism. 

This manifesto is to be their response to 
Premier Khrushchev's attempt to tie them 
behind his chariot by means of a grandilo- 
quent but wholly hypocritical resolution on 
the same issue. In this resolution the Soviet 
ruler of the biggest and most cruel colonial 
empire of our day invokes what he praises 
as the charter’s “lofty and humane ideals 
of equality of rights and the self-determina- 
tion of nations and peoples” to demand the 
immediate freedom and independence of all 
colonies and non-self-governing territories, 
including those under United Nations trus- 
teeship. He couples this proposal with a 
demand for the immediate liquidation of all 
military bases, long a Soviet objective to dis- 
arm the free world. 

The African-Asian group is apparently not 
prepared to go that far, especially regarding 
the bases, on which some of its members 
depend for their safety. But the group still 
seems to move within the limited concepts 
of the Bandung Conference, which approved 
resolutions calling for an end to the evil 
of colonialism in all its manifestations, and 
denounced the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation. 

The question is whether the group will 
still want to limit the application of a simi- 
lar manifesto to the few remaining African, 
Asian, and other dependencies of the West, 
or whether it proposes to make the prin- 
ciples it espouses universal and apply them 
as well to the nations and peoples “subject 
to alien subjugation” in the Soviet and Com- 
munist Chinese colonial empires—to the 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, to the 
East Germans, Poles, Czechoslovaks, Hun- 
garians, Rumanians, and Bulgarians, to the 
Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Armenians, Geor- 
gians, Azerbaijanis, Uzbeks, Turkmen, Kirgiz, 
Tadzhiks, Kazakhs, Tartars, Yakuts, Buryats, 
and others, to the North Koreans, North Viet- 
namese, and northern Lao people. 

President Eisenhower has already chal- 
lenged Premier Khrushchev to agree to a 
universal plebiscite on the right of self- 
determination. The African-Asian group 
will show its good faith by supporting that 
sound principle. 


Mr. FLOOD. Many other papers car- 
ried similar editorials and articles on 
totalitarian Russian colonialism. Dis- 
tinguished columnists wrote about it, and 
if for the Recorp I may offer another 
example, the column written by George 
E. Sokolsky featured the issue with a 
penetrating article on “Soviet ‘Libera- 
tion’ Really Colonialism.” In popular 
support of my proposal for the creation 
of a Special Captive Nations Committee, 
I include this article of November 2, 
1960, in my remarks: 

Soviet “LIBERATION” REALLY COLONIALISM 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 
“Colonialism” has become a bad word. 
“Liberation” has always been a good word. 
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The Western powers have abandoned coloni- 
alism because they do not wish to be smeared 
by bad words (there are also other reasons, 
perhaps as pressing). Soviet Russia calls 
colonialism lhberation when it is associated 
with Soviet Russia. It is only colonialism 
when someone else does it. Ergo, Soviet 
Russia engages in a new kind of colonialism. 

Let us take Cuba as an example. Spain 
practiced colonialism in Cuba. The United 
States went to war with Spain, occupied 
Cuba, gave Cuba its independence; in fact, 
liberated Cuba. So, we are gringos for doing 
that. We are colonialists, imperialists, ex- 
ploiters because we liberated Cuba. Now 
Soviet Russia is turning Cuba into a Soviet 
satellite which is colonialism, but it is called 
liberation. From whom is Cuba being 
liberated? 

While other countries are revoking their 
colonial charters and are giving subject peo- 
ples their freedom, Soviet Russia has en- 
gaged in a new colonialism and so has Red 
China. Soviet Russia has become a suc- 
cessor to the Hapsburg Dynasty in the Dan- 
ubian area. It has conquered and taken the 
Balkan as well as the Baltic countries. Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Poland have become colonies (satellites) of 
Soviet Russia. East Germany has become 
little more than a province of Soviet Russia. 
Mongolia is a hunting ground between So- 
viet Russia and Red China. And now, the 
Kremlin is moving into Ghana and Guinea 
and the Congo in Africa, while Red China 
has conquered Tibet and is moving into 
Ladakh, Nepal, Assam, and is seeking to op- 
erate southward until it reaches the Bay of 
Bengal. As soon as a country gains its free- 
dom, Soviet Russia attempts to liberate it— 
that is, to control it. 

It is estimated that between 1945 and 1960, 
38 nations have won their freedom from 
Western European colonial powers, whereas 
Soviet Russia has extended its control over 
more than 25 countries. 

The list includes: 

A. Nations or areas formally incorporated 
into Soviet Union: Ukraine, Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
East Poland, East Prussia, Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovnia, Sub-Carpathian Ruthe- 
nia, Karelia, Sakhalin, Tannu Tuva, Kurile 
Islands. 

B. Nations formally maintained as in- 
dependent but in fact subject to Communist 
(Soviet and Chinese) colonial rule: China, 
Manchuria, North Vietnam, North Korea, 
Tibet, Outer Mongolia, Poland, East Ger- 
many, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Albania. 

The Soviet plan is twofold: It conducts a 
violent agitation for liberation or it supports 
a local party which seeks liberation. Then 
it steps in and takes over. Thus, in Indo- 
nesia, where Sukarno believes that he is in- 
dependent and neutral, he is constantly be- 
ing forced to move farther to the left and 
was required to bring with him to the United 
Nations General Assembly a Communist lead- 
er, perhaps because his Communists are so 
powerful or because he needed a monitor. 
At any rate, he was afraid of something. 

The West has made a grievous error in 
giving up its colonies, particularly in Africa 
where in most countries there the people are 
not ready for self-government and where 
significant mineral deposits can fall into the 
hands of Soviet Russia. 

The rejection of colonialism by the West- 
ern powers was forced by the spirit of the 
times, a trite and meaningless phrase which 
can be defined as anyone chooses but which 
never means anything specific. What hap- 
pened was that in each Western country 
many persons, hoping to avert war and to 
change the world, insisted upon moving hel- 
ter-skelter into libertarian movements, as- 
suming that others are equally just and up- 
right. 
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The African leaders do not have sufficient 
popular support or a long enough tradition 
to appreciate the values of self-government 
any more than the various peoples of the 
vast territory of Soviet Russia know what 
democracy means, they never having had 
any experience with its institutions or proto- 
cols. An excellent example of the Russian 
concept of parliamentary majority rule was 
Khrushchev banging his shoe on a desk to 
distract attention from an applauded person 
in the General Assembly. He has had no 
experience with fair play to an oppc~ ition. 

The reason that Soviet Russia moves into 
the so-called liberated areas is precisely be- 
cause they are now on their own; they are 
incapable of self-government; and when the 
Western European power evacuates, a politi- 
cal vacuum is formed which Soviet Russia 
fills. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE EXPRESSES ITSELF 
ON ALL CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. FLOOD. As we look now to the 
field of diplomacy, we find notable ex- 
pressions of thought and feeling along 
the same lines. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest of these expressions is provided in 
the address delivered last October 2, 1960, 
by the then Under Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon. Given at the 80th anni- 
versary banquet of the Polish National 
Alliance in Chicago, IIl., this address is 
both significant and meaningful because 
it deals with all of the captive nations— 
not just those in central Europe but also 
those in the Soviet Union and Asia. 

In this remarkable message, Mr. Dil- 
lon faces up to the full reality of Mos- 
cow’s colonialism. He minces no words 
when he states: 


The Armenians, the Georgians, the Ukrain- 
ians, the Tartars, the Turkomans, Uzbeks, 
and Tajiks—and many others who at- 
tempted to escape from the Tsarist “prison- 
house of the nations’ as Marx called it— 
were thrust by force into the Communist 
straitjacket. 


As further evidence supporting the 
necessity of a Special Captive Nations 
Committee, I bring this address to the 
attention of the Members and incorpo- 
rate it in my presentation at this point: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, AT THE 80TH 
ANNIVERSARY BANQUET OF THE POLISH Na- 
TIONAL ALLIANCE, HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, 
Inu., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1960 


I am deeply honored to participate in this 
80th anniversary of the Polish National Al- 
liance, which has a proud history of service 
to its widespread membership, and of patri- 
otic dedication to the best interests of our 
country. Your untiring efforts to help keep 
the flame of liberty burning brightly in the 
hearts of the courageous people of Poland 
command the admiration of all your fellow 
Americans. 

A major factor influencing present-day 
Polish-American relations is the friendship 
which has existed between our peoples since 
the days of the American Revolution. This 
friendship has been enhanced over the years 
by a large emigration to our shores of Poles 
who, as welcome and respected members of 
the American community, have broadened 
the ties between our two nations. Indeed, 
it is difficult to find a Pole without a relative 
in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, or here in Chicago. 

American policy toward Poland reflects 
these ties, as well as our continuing interest 
in the welfare of the Polish people. We have 
advanced substantial credits for the purchase 
of our surplus agricultural commodities 
and, in more limited amounts, for the pur- 
chase of other necessities. These arrange- 
ments have brought great benefits to the 
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Polish people. For example, in recent years 
we have extended credits to buy polio vac- 
cine which has been used, together with 
privately donated American supplies, to im- 
munize about 3 million Polish children. 

We favor increased trade with Poland. We 
encourage expanded educational, informa- 
tional, cultural, and other exchanges be- 
tween the two countries. The United States 
distributes a Polish language magazine in 
Poland, while a Polish publication appears 
on newsstands in this country. A year ago, 
we reopened the American consulate in Poz- 
nan, and the Poles reestablished their con- 
sulate here in Chicago. 

Despite differences in social systems, we 
believe that we should continue to provide 
tangible evidence of our sympathetic inter- 
est in the welfare of the Polish people. We 
also believe that the Polish people welcome 
our assistance and appreciate our concern 
for them. 

As we meet here this evening, the world’s 
attention is focused upon New York City, 
where representatives of nearly 100 coun- 
tries are gathered for a long and difficult 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
which is of critical importance to all men, 
everywhere. Tonight, I would like you to 
join me in a broad look at the state of our 
international relations, at the underlying 
problems which confront humanity today, 
and at the efforts we must make to resolve 
these problems by working with other coun- 
tries—both friendly and unfriendly—within 
the framework of the United Nations. 

In several respects, the international scene 
inspires hope and confidence. The last 15 
years have witnessed great progress: 

Despite serious breaches of the peace, man- 
kind has thus far avoided the incredible 
horrors of a general war. 

Man has moved beyond our planet and 
begun probing outer space. 

Science has developed means to eradicate 
or control many serious diseases and has 
helped to increase production of goods vitally 
needed in the unending struggle against 
hunger and want. 

A great many peoples have achieved na- 
tional independence. At no time in history 
have so many new nations come into ex- 
istence in so short a period. At the United 
Nations tonight there are representatives 
of more than a dozen governments who were 
not there a year ago. 

Most important of all has been the growth 
of international cooperation. Never before 
have so many nations, both old and new 
alike, worked together through the U.N. and 
various regional organizations to promote 
scientific advancement, to eliminate disease, 
to mitigate poverty, to assure international 
security, and to establish and maintain con- 
ditions of lasting peace. Despite setbacks, 
despite the never-ending efforts of the Soviet 
Union to sabotage relations between nations 
by demagoguery, deceit, and duplicity, co- 
operation has become a concrete fact of in- 
ternational life. A dramatic case in point 
was the action of the United Nations when 
it firmly rebuked Soviet intervention in 
Africa and voted 70 to nothing, with the 
Soviet bloc abstaining, to support U.N. Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold’s impartial 
efforts to bring order out of chaos in the 
Congo. 

The progress I have outlined should give us 
hope for the future. But we are compelled to 
recognize that the world is confronted today 
by grave problems which influence every 
sector of human activity—and even endanger 
the existence of the whole human species. 

The first of these basic international prob- 
lems is the steady buildup in world tensions 
deliberately engineered by the Soviet Union— 
of which Premier Khrushchev’s performance 
at the General Assembly is but the most re- 
cent example. 

In his intemperate attack upon Secretary 
General Hammarskjold, Premier Khrushchev 
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made it clear that he seeks nothing less 
than to destroy the authority of the U.N. 
by turning executive authority over to a 
Soviet-type presidium. He does so be- 
cause Soviet doctrine allows for only one 
world system—a Communist one, ruled from 
Moscow—and cannot tolerate any rival or- 
ganization with effective strength or 
authority. 

The Soviets will not, of course, succeed 
in their efforts to destroy the authority, the 
dignity, and the prestige of the U.N. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statements and conduct since 
the Assembly began its current work are 
an affront to the intelligence and judgment 
of the leaders of all nen-Communist coun- 
tries—and particularly to the leaders of 
those nations which have only recently 
achieved independence. For these leaders 
recognize that the U.N. is a principal ve- 
hicle for the advancement of their national 
interests, and the strongest safeguard of 
their newly won freedom. They know that 
it is to the U.N., with its stature as the 
forum in which the hopes and aspirations 
of mankind can be freely expressed—and, 
when necessary, protected—that all coun- 
tries can turn in time of need. They are 
anxious to see the U.N. strengthened, rather 
than weakened. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s strident and bellicose 
attempts to convert the U.N. into an instru- 
ment of Communist power politics have 
roots in an even more fundamental prob- 
lem, which is the second great problem 
confronting the world today—and perhaps 
the most important of all. This is the men- 
ace of Communist imperialism. 

Imperialism is an old problem. But all 
reasonable men recognize that 19th century 
colonialism has outlived its day and is fast 
disappearing. Since the end of World War 
II, some 35 former colonies, protectorates, 
and other dependent areas—with a total 
population of over 800 million people— 
have won independence as members of the 
free world. In most cases, they were helped 
to freedom by the same Western powers 
they were previously dependent upon, and 
have received substantial economic aid from 
fellow members of the free world. 

It is against this background that Mr. 
Khrushchev has just demanded an end to 
colonialism. This is surely one of the most 
audacious demonstrations in history of the 
big lie technique. For, while the colonial- 
ism of the Western European powers is 
steadily and surely making way for inde- 
pendence, the reverse process has been 
ruthlessly put into operation within the 
Soviet bloc by the Soviet Communist Party. 
Today, the world is confronted by a new 
kind of imperialism—Soviet Communist im- 
perialism—which is more comprehensive and 
more infamous than anything mankind has 
ever known. 

During the revolutionary events of 1917, in 
Russia, Lenin proclaimed the slogan of self- 
determination of peoples What did this 
mean in practice? After the downfall of 
the former czarist empire many of its peo- 
ples organized their own governments But 
no sooner had Soviet power established it- 
self than the slogan of self-determination 
was annulled. Self-determination, yes, the 
Bolsheviks said for all peoples who wish to 
escape from the domination of imperial 
powers—but since we have determined that 
our Soviet state is by self-definition not an 
imperialist state no people have the right 
to escape from it. 

Under the banner of this sophistry, Soviet 
power ruthlessly proceeded to crush every 
attempt by non-Russian peoples to free 
themselves from the new colonial yoke of 
Soviet communism. The Armenians, the 
Georgians, the Ukrainians, the Tatars, the 
Turkomans, Uzbeks, and Tajiks—and many 
others who attempted to escape from the 
cezarist prisonhouse of the nations, as Marx 
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called it—were thrust by force into the Com- 
munist straitjacket. 

Nor did the Russian people themselves 
have any opportunity freely to determine the 
form of government and economic system 
under which they would live. The only free 
election ever held in Russia—the election 
in 1917 of deputies to the Constituent As- 
sembly—resulted in a disastrous defeat for 
the Bolsheviks, who thereupon dispersed the 
Constituent Assembly at bayonet point. 

Communist imperialism has also been ex- 
tended to Eastern Europe, where today 100 
million people live in subjugation to an ailen 
and unwanted ideology, maintained by fire 
and sword—as the bloody massacres of 
Budapest testify. 

Let us consider but a few aspects of this 
new, 20th century colonial imperialism: 

Let us take Central Asia: In Kazakhstan, 
according to the latest Soviet census, Rus- 
sians outnumber the Kazakhs, who now 
account for only 30 percent of the popula- 
tion. In their own country, therefore, the 
Kazakhs are rapidly being reduced to a 
minority which, even if the opportunity for 
true self-determination were ever granted, 
could not hope to establish a national state 
responsive to their legitimate aspirations. 
Today, a growing number of people are being 
sent to Kazakhstan from the European part 
of the USSR. in furtherance of a policy of 
deliberate Russification. Whereas the cities 
and the ruling elements of Kazakhstan are 
now preponderantly Russian, the Kazakhs 
are the peasants who are allowed to work 
the collective farms for their Russian 
masters. 

In Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, large 
numbers of the Baltic peoples have been 
sent to dic in prison camps in remote parts 
of the Soviet empire, while colonizers from 
Russia have been moved in to take their 
places. 

Smaller nations, such as the Tatars of the 
Crimea and the Volga Germans, have simply 
disappeared. 

The fate of 17 million East Germans, 
cruelly and arbitrarily separated from their 
kin and compatriots in the Federal Republic 
is a particularly sordid example of Soviet 
scorn for the principle of free self-de- 
termination. 

If anyone should doubt the existence and 
character of this new imperialism, let him 
consider that nowhere else in the world— 
except in the anthill dictatorship of Com- 
munist China—do governments find it neces- 
sary to fence their peoples in by force. The 
sealed borders of the Soviet empire, the 
impossibility of obtaining a passport for for- 
eign travel unless one is a member of the 
new Communist ruling class—these are the 
most eloquent testimony to the fate of 
subject peoples under the Communist 
colonial system. 

The new nations represented tonight at 
the General Assembly would do well to 
remember these tragic human realities when 
they hear Communist boasts of progress. 
They would also do well to remember that 
Sino-Soviet Communist leaders have openly 
and repeatedly asserted their determination 
to establish a universal Communist dicta- 
torship. Communist leadership is pursuing 
its goal with tenacious energy, using a mas- 
sive variety of techniques. Sometimes—as 
in Korea, Hungary, and Tibet—it employs 
naked force. Sometimes it seeks to estab- 
lish control through invasions disguised as 
revolutions or civil wars. It employs a flood 
of propaganda, specifically tailored to the 
prejudices and interests of each country. It 
employs a vast network of espionage and 
subversive agents, sometimes masquerading 
as friendly technicians. It supports Com- 


munist political parties in every nation - 


which permits opposing political parties to 
function. It uses cultural contacts, and 
economic and technical aid, as well as trade, 
to serve the purpose of political penetration. 
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There is virtually no aspect of human life 
which communism has not utilized as a 
weapon for expansion. Soviet Communist 
imperialism is not an ideological theory but 
a sordid fact. 

The Soviet impertalists speak of peaceful 
coexistence. It is important that this jar- 
gon be translated into words that ordinary 
men can understand. The actual meaning 
is relatively simple: It is the slogan under 
which these 20th century imperialists aim 
to conquer the world without risking general 
war. They utilize economic pressure, politi- 
cal infiltration, and civil disturbances. How- 
ever, they have proved over and over again, 
in Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Korea, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Tibet—and 
Finland, that they are prepared to use vio- 
lent means whenever their ambitions cannot 
be realized by other means. 

Unquestionably, the threat of aggressive 
Communist imperialism is severe. How- 
ever, I have the utmost confidence that the 
Soviet leaders will not succeed in their ambi- 
tions. The lively spirit of independence ex- 
hibited by the leaders and peoples of the new 
nations reinforces my conviction that they 
will successfully repel Moscow’s attempts to 
subjugate them. Human beings everywhere 
are demanding freedom for themselves and 
their children, and they will not lightly bar- 
ter it away for false promises of material 
progress when this supposed progress carries 
with it loss of liberty and human dignity. 
The new nations now coming into existence 
will survive and prosper in freedom and 
independence long after the Communist 
system itself has become obsolete. And we 
can be certain that sooner or later the free- 
dom so dear to the peoples of Eastern Europe 
will be theirs once again. The Soviet Com- 
munist overlords will not be able to keep 
these proud peoples in bondage indefinitely. 
Certainly we in the United States will never 
accept the present situation in Eastern 
Europe as anything but a temporary night- 
mare before the inevitable dawn of free- 
dom. 

A third great problem confronting the 
world at this time—and one which the 
United States has actively worked to solve— 
is to reach agreement on controlled dis- 
armament. The menace of nuclear 
aggression from the Soviets and the expan- 
sion of their military capabilities behind 
their mantle of secrecy have left us no alter- 
native but to maintain our own defensive 
position. Thus, we have been forced against 
our will into an armaments race which obvi- 
ously contributes to international tensions. 
It increases the risk of war by accident or 
miscalculation. It complicates the settle- 
ment of political disputes. It involves a tre- 
mendous waste of human and material 
resources. It produces a steady drain upon 
capital, manpower, raw materials, and in- 
dustrial production, which might otherwise 
be used to improve the living standards, 
health, and general well-being of all man- 
kind 


The United States has sought agreement 
on disarmament for many years. As early 
as 1946, we offered to give up our monopoly 
of nuclear weapons, Since that time we have 
made many other specific disarmament pro- 
posals. Just 10 days ago, President Eisen- 
hower presented to the United Nations bold 
and far-reaching suggestions that would ad- 
vance the ultimate goal of verified general 
and complete disarmament. Among other 
suggestions, the President proposed the con- 
trolled end of the production of fissionable 
material for nuclear weapons as a step toward 
their elimination, and a United Nations 
surveillance body to reduce the danger of 
war by miscalculation, 

We call upon the Soviet Government to 
cooperate in removing the shadow of anni- 
hilation which hangs over mankind. We are 
prepared to continue negotiations toward 
this goal—at any time, at any place, and 
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under any conditions which offer a reason- 
able opportunity for genuine progress. 

We are also prepared to conduct these 
negotiations in a spirit of sincerity and con- 
ciliation, We do not insist that a single 
disarmament plan must be accepted, and 
that all other possibilities must be excluded. 
We will not walk out of disarmament nego- 
tiations—as the Soviets have done—simply 
because our own proposals are not adopted 
without qualification. We insist only that 
any disarmament program, to be effective, 
must embody certain fundamental principles, 

The first principle is that any disarmament 
arrangements must be accompanied by work- 
able measures for verification and control. 
We have never asked for unreasonable in- 
spection, but we have steadfastly maintained 
that effective controls must accompany dis- 
armament at every stage. It would be incon- 
ceivable for the free world to dismantle its 
defensive power while permitting the Soviet 
Union to maintain a wall of secrecy around 
its armaments. Disarmament must be a 
verifiable fact—not merely a promise. Veri- 
fication and control procedures cannot—as 
the Soviet Union proposes—apply solely to 
those elements of the military establishment 
that are to be reduced, but must also be ap- 
plied to those elements that remain. In 
other words, it is not enough to know how 
many soldiers have been demobilized. Even 
more, it is vital to know how many soldiers 
remain under arms. 

Secondly, it is imperative that any dis- 
armament program proceed in carefully 
planned stages, which will insure protection 
for all nations. The world cannot afford, at 
any step in the disarmament process, to have 
any nation or group of nations gain decisive 
military superiority over other nations or 
groups of nations. A disarmament program 
which permitted the Communist empire to 
attain—even temporarily—an overwhelming 
superiority, would not bring the peace we 
all seek, but might well precipitate a deadly 
war. 

The fourth great problem confronting the 
world today is the problem of economic and 
technical growth of underdeveloped areas. 
Even if there were no danger of Communist 
imperialism, we nevertheless could not 
escape the fact that a large part of the world 
is still suffering from abysmal poverty, 
ignorance, and disease. In some areas these 
conditions have existed for generations. But 
such conditions are intolerable in a world 
which has the means to provide a remedy. 

We Americans took the lead in providing 
such a remedy through our bilateral pro- 
grams of aid to needy peoples which have 
been underway since the close of World 
War II. We are now being joined with in- 
creasing vigor by our prospering allies of 
Western Europe and Japan, who have re- 
covered from the ravages of war with our 
help. But more—much, much, more—re- 
mains to be done. 

In extending aid, both bilaterally and 
through international organizations, we are 
concerned not only with the suffering of hu- 
man beings, but with the whole fabric of 
international society. It will be difficult for 
the newly independent states to preserve 
their freedom unless they can resolve the 
problems of economic and social stability. 
It would be difficult to achieve genuine and 
constructive international cooperation so 
long as many peoples of the world remain 
uneducated and lack the simple necessities 
of life. We cannot expect men to be calm 
and reasonable when they are hungry, re- 
sentful, and afraid. 

The problem of economic and technical 
development is exceedingly complex. It can- 
not be solved solely with the resources of 
the less-developed countries themselves—al- 
though their peoples must make an all-out 
effort in their own behalf. It cannot be 


. solved simply by outside help. It can only 


be solved through wide, energetic and 
thoughtful international cooperation. 
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It is equally clear that the task of eco- 
nomic and technical development cannot be 
accomplished through any single channel. 
In many instances, a major contribution can 
be made through private investment and 
private industry. In other instances, con- 
tributions must be made through bilateral 
arrangements between individual govern- 
ments. In still other instances, effective re- 
sults may be obtained from regional pro- 
grams. Finally, it is essential that the entire 
world community, acting through the U.N., 
contribute to the developmental process, 

This last point was the essence of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s proposal at the General 
Assembly, when he called for massive aid to 
the new African states, especially the Congo, 
and asked that such aid be channeled 
through the United Nations. 

While we Americans are justly proud of 
our social, political, and economic system, 
we do not proclaim its universal triumph, 
nor seek to impose it on other nations. On 
the contrary, we have always sought to 
maintain friendly relations with nations 
having political and economic systems very 
different from our own. We have often 
given these nations substantial aid and 
support. In the case of Poland, for example, 
we have taken steps to develop our relations 
in many areas. 

The United States does not ask that other 
nations attempt to remake themselves in 
the American image. We ask only that 
they maintain a genuine independence of 
their own—that they not conspire against 
the freedom of their neighbors—and that 
they fulfill their international obligations. 
Friendship does not require conformity. It 
requires only mutual responsibility and mu- 
tual respect. 

We Americans seek peace. But there is 
a war which I believe we must wage. Not 
a war against other nations or peoples. But 
a war in alliance with other nations and 
peoples—endless and relentless war—war 
against conditions which weaken the bodies 
and strangle the spirits of human beings. 
We must wage a powerful and concerted war 
against poverty, ignorance and disease, op- 
pression and injustice. 

Never before has mankind been con- 
fronted by such grave dangers, nor by such 
magnificent opportunities. In the same 
hand we hold the power of death and de- 
struction and the power of life and progress. 
We Americans have a profound conviction 
that mankind will choose the pathway of 
life. In this conviction—and no matter 
what the provocations with which we are 
confronted by Soviet Communist leaders at 
the United Nations—we must dedicate our- 
selves anew to the principles of the U.N. 
Charter and to the pursuit of peace, free- 
dom, and prosperity for all the peoples of 
the earth. 


CANADA, CHINA AND OTHERS TAKE THE OFFEN- 
SIVE IN THE U.N. 


Mr. FLOOD. In my earlier remarks I 
emphasized that Khrushchev’s objective 
in launching the colonialist issue in the 
U.N. was not only to lure the support of 
the Afro-Asian states, but also and per- 
haps even more important, to deflect the 
growing interest and concern shown by 
the free world in the captive nations, 
particularly those in the Soviet Union 
itself. I pointed out how Khrushchev, 
for the first time, permitted his Ukrain- 
ian puppet to speak in his own language. 
But, Mr. Speaker, in support of my posi- 
tion, there was a far more illuminating 
and instructive development on _ this 
issue about which most American’s are 
unaware. 

First it should be pointed out again 
that the Russian colonialists and their 
satraps reacted even more vehemently 
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against the truths brought out during 
our 1960 Captive Nations Week observ- 
ance than against the passage of the 
resolution in 1959. It is patently evi- 
dent that they fear a growing popular 
knowledge about the breadth and depth 
of Russian colonialism. As I showed in 
my address last August, much of the 
credit for this popular enlightenment 
goes to the work and efforts of the Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee. This 
organization inspired and guided the na- 
tionwide observance and when Khru- 
shchev pushed the colonialist issue in the 
United Nations, this group addressed it- 
self to our U.N. Ambassador, suggesting 
what could and must be done to defeat 
the Russian colonialist offensive. I wish 
to submit here a copy of the telegram 
sent to the Honorable James J. Wads- 
worth: 


The Honorable James J. WaDSworTH, 

U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, U.S. 
Delegation to the United Nations, New 
York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. AmBassapor: The unanimous vote 
by the U.N. Assembly to debate the subject 
of colonialism is a most welcomed oppor- 
tunity for us to advance the independence 
aspirations of all the captive nations, includ- 
ing the majority of them in the Soviet Union. 
We urge that you take full advantage of this 
propitious opportunity by (1) giving full 
expression to the contents of the Captive 
Nations Week resolution, now Public Law 
86-90; (2) reviewing the colonial status of 
Georgia, Armenia, Ukraine, Turkistan, and 
others in the US.S.R., as well as Poland, 
Hungary, and the other few captive nations 
in central Europe; (3) calling for a full- 
scale U.N. investigation into Russian im- 
perialist agsression against all the formerly 
independent non-Russian nations now held 
in colonial bondage, both within and out- 
side the U.S.S.R.; and (4) challenging Mos- 
cow on free elections under U.N. supervi- 
sion in any of these captive nations. The 
propagandized image of the USSR. is a 
spurious one. This is our grandest oppor- 
tunity to portray its real colonial empire 
character. To let it slip by us at this time 
would be incredible. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one would 
expect that we, the heirs of the American 
Revolution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, should have been in the fore- 
front of countering this hypocritical 
Russian offensive in the U.N. and bring- 
ing to the world the truth and full facts 
of Moscow’s colonial system. Unfortu- 
nately this was not the case. The lau- 
rels of knowledgeability, initiative, and 
courage graced the shoulders of others 
instead. The addresses by the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the Chinese Am- 
bassador will be long remembered. ‘They 
accepted Moscow’s colonialist challenge 
and the adversary recoiled. 

In his eloquent address the Right Hon- 
orable John G. Diefenbaker quotes Khru- 
shchev’s words: 

It will always be the Soviet stand * * * 


that countries should establish systems * * * 
of their own free will and choosing. 


And then he asks: 


What of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia? What 
of freedom-loving Ukrainians and other 
eastern European peoples? 


As I shall show presently, the mere 
raising of these questions produced such 
massive repercussions in Ukraine, as well 
as in the U.N. that many close observers 
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still are stunned by the results. Soon 
after, the detailed and powerful state- 
ment made by Ambassador Tingfu F. 


‘Tsiang, of China, produced another im- 


pact of the most instructive sort. All 
Americans would benefit immensely 
from a careful reading of these two ad- 
dresses, and in further support of my 
st I ask that they be printed in 
ull: 


ADDRESS BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN G. 
DIEFENBAKER, Q.C., M.P., PRIME MINISTER 
OF CANADA TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE UNITED NaTIONs, New York Crry, SEP- 
TEMBER 26, 1960 
Mr. President and distinguished delegates, 

I congratulate you on your election. I know 
that the General Assembly will benefit 
greatly from your wisdom, experience and 
independent judgment, qualities which are 
so essential to the successful discharge of 
your high office. 

I join in welcoming the newly elected 
member states. I know that they will 
derive advantage and strength from mem- 
bership in the United Nations as the organi- 
zation will benefit from their participation 
in its work for peace. 

It is particularly significant that 13 
of these new member states are in Africa— 
that continent in which such great changes 
are taking place and which today holds the 
center of the world stage. Older members 
of the United Nations have a responsibility 
to assist these new member states in solving 
the challenging problems facing their 
leaders and peoples. 

This substantial accretion to our mem- 
bership is a reminder of the need to consider 
enlarging the numerical strength of the 
Security Council and of the Economic and 
Social Council, so that all the geographical 
areas may be assured of adequate representa- 
tion in the various organizations of the 
United Nations. 

To some observers the Assembly gave the 
appearance at the end of last week of being 
@ circus and a drama of personalities. 
Whatever the views held in this regard, this 
is the most representative gathering of world 
and national leaders in all history. This 
meeting symbolizes the bringing together of 
the cultures and philosophies of all races. 
We must make of it a testament to the ca- 
pacity of rational men to achieve rational 
relations, to live at peace and to practice 
brotherhood and the raising of standards 
everywhere in the world. 

The United Nations constitutes the great- 
est hope for the middle and small powers, 
for the new and weak states, indeed, for 
all the countries of mankind, the strong, 
the powerful, as well as the weak, and of 
every social or political system. 

The United Nations is at a critical stage in 
its development. It faces a threat to its 
very existence. 

The Assembly has heard from the leaders 
of its two most powerful members. Mr. 
Khrushchev, in a gigantic propaganda drama 
of destructive misrepresentation, launched a 
major offensive in the cold war while giving 
lipservice to the United Nations which would 
be destroyed by his proposal for a triumvi- 
rate. His speech could not have been in- 
tended to bring the world closer to peace, yet 
to bring the world closer to peace is the rea- 
son we are here. 

In a restrained, wise, and conciliatory 
speech, President Eisenhower presented a 
constructive program for a world community 
at peace. The President opened the door to 
international conciliation and world fellow- 
ship. Mr. Khrushchev tried to shut that 
door. 

I reject categorically the unjust and intem- 
perate attacks that have been made on the 
office and person of the wholly dedicated and 
impartial Secretary-General. The proposal 
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of the Soviet Government to replace the 
Secretary-General by a three-man presidium 
requiring unanimous agreement to act is a 
transparent plan to undermine the prestige 
and authority of the United Nations. Hav- 
ing thwarted the United Nations so often in 
the Security Council through the exercise of 
the veto, the Soviet Union now seems bent on 
destroying the United Nations by neutraliz- 
ing its power to proceed effectively and 
promptly in emergencies as they arise. 

Canada is opposed to this absurd proposal 
which would reduce the United Nations to 
innocuity and indecision. 

The events in the Congo have given rise to 
one of the most challenging situations which 
the United Nations has ever had to face, and 
the results so far attained are a demonstra- 
tion of what international cooperation can 
achieve when its members are determined to 
lend it full support. 

Canada has played its part in the United 
Nations operation in the Congo by providing, 
at the request of the United Nations, spe- 
cially qualified personnel—signals, communi- 
cations, air transport—and emergency food 
supplies. Other nations have responded ex- 
peditiously to requests for assistance from 
the Secretary-General. 

One of the larger tasks of the Assembly 
will be to insure that sufficient support is 
forthcoming to sustain the United Nations 
in its efforts to revive the financial and eco- 
nomic life of the Congo. I take this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. President, to assure the Assembly 
that Canada will assume an equitable share 
of this burden. 

Experience in the Congo has demonstrated 
the need to have military forces readily 
available for service with the United Nations. 
For its part the Canadian Government has 
held in reserve a battalion transportable by 
air, earmarked for such service. That ex- 
perience has emphasized as well the need for 
a nucleus of a permanent headquarters mili- 
tary staff to be established under the United 
Nations. 

Canada’s views on the Congo and the 
larger African problem may be summarized. 
The African Continent must not become the 
focus of an East-West struggle; it must be 
free from the direct interference of the 
major powers. The African nations must be 
permitted to work out their own destinies, 
and if they need help, the best source is 
through the agencies of the United Nations. 

Mr. Khrushchev in his speech advocated 
a declaration at this session for the com- 
plete and final elimination of colonial 


es. 

It will be generally agreed that, whatever 
the past, there can no longer be a relation- 
ship of master and servant among the states 
of Africa or elsewhere. He has spoken of 
colonial bondage, exploitation, and foreign 
yokes. These views, uttered by the master 
of the major colonial power in the world 
today, followed the admission of 14 new 
member nations to the United Nations—all 
of them former colonies. 

Since the last war 17 colonial areas and 
territories, comprising more than 40 million 
people, have been brought to complete free- 
dom by France. In the same period some 
14 colonies and territories, comprising half 
a billion people, have achieved complete 
freedom within the Commonwealth. Taken 
together, some 600 million people in more 
than 30 countries, most of them now repre- 
sented in this Assembly, have attained their 
freedom with the approval, encouragement, 
and guidance of the United Kingdom and 
France alone and I could go on to name 
others. 

Few can speak with the authority of 
Canada on colonialism, for Canada was once 
a colony of both these nations. We were 
the first country which evolved, over nearly 
100 years, by constitutional processes, from 
colonial status to independence without 
severing the family connection. 
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The Commonwealth now embraces 10 na- 
tions, including the United Kingdom, all of 
them voluntary and free members of this 
Organization from all the continents, com- 
prising one-fifth of the world’s population, 
and representing virtually every race, color, 
and creed. The process is a continuing one. 
Indeed, within the next few days Nigeria, the 
most populous country in Africa, will attain 
its independence and remain in the Com- 
monwealth family. 

This Assembly has in its membership 
graduates of empires, mandates, and trustee- 
ships of Britain and the Commonwealth and 
of other nations. Might I ask how many 
human beings have been liberated by the 
U.S.S.R. since the first war? Do we forget 
how one of the postwar colonies of the 
Soviet Union sought to liberate itself 4 years 
ago, and with what results? 

These facts of history invite comparison 
with the record of Soviet domination over 
peoples and territories, sometimes gained in 
the name of liberation, but always accom- 
panied by the loss of personal and political 
freedom. 

The General Assembly is still concerned 
with the aftermath of the Hungarian upris- 
ing of 1956. How are we to reconcile that 
tragedy with Mr. Khrushchev’s confident as- 
sertion of a few days ago in this Assembly: 

“It will always be the Soviet stand * * * 
that countries should establish systems 
* * * of their own free will and choosing.” 

What of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia? 
What of freedom-loving Ukrainians and 
other Eastern European peoples? Mr. Khru- 
shchev said at the same time: 

“The very course of historic development 
at present poses the question of complete 
and final elimination of the colonial regime 
* * * immediately and unconditionally.” 

There must be no double standard in in- 
ternational affairs. 

I ask Mr. Khrushchev to give to those na- 
tions under his domination the right of free 
elections—to give them the opportunity to 
determine the kind of government they 
want under genuinely free conditions. Then, 
indeed, will his words result in action carry- 
ing out the obligations of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

One year ago, the world could look forward 
with hope. There seemed to be promise of 
a decisive change in the relations among the 
great powers, a trend away from fear and 
distrust and toward mutual understanding 
and cooperation. Preparations went for- 
ward for the Ten-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee to begin its work in Geneva, and for 
the summit conference on which the world 
had placed such high expectations. 

These bright prospects were dimmed in 
May with the collapse of the summit con- 
ference, and further darkened in June when 
the Soviet Government withdrew suddenly 
from the disarmament negotiations. 

The propaganda attacks of the Soviet Un- 
ion have developed in degree and intensity 
during the summer. The very violence of 
these attacks strongly suggested that various 
issues were being deliberately exploited for 
the express purpose of raising tension over 
the widest possible fields of East-West 
relations. 

What good can there be in threats to rain 
rockets or nuclear bombs on other countries, 
large and small; to dispatch so-called volun- 
teers into situations already dangerously 
inflamed; to encourage political leaders to 
follow the line of extremism in the conduct 
of their relations with other states? 

Peoples everywhere are made more fearful 
and anxious and their fear and anxiety tend 
to aggravate the tensions around the world. 

There should be a return immediately to 
the path of negotiation which at the outset 
of this year seemed to be the course that the 
great powers would follow. Again it seems 
incumbent on this Assembly to press for the 
resumption of negotiations On as broad a 
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front as possible, but particularly as regards 
the main issues which divide the U.S.S.R. 
and its allies, from the Western Powers. 
There is no other road to the relaxation of 
tension. 

The paramount issue is disarmament, The 
major powers possess the nuclear capacity 
for mutual destruction—indeed, for the an- 
nihilation of all mankind. The middle and 
smaller powers, if they remain silent, may 
become the helpless victims of a nuclear ca- 
tastrophe. Quite apart from our instinct for 
self-preservation, we are conscious of the 
futility and wanton waste involved in prep- 
arations for war, at a time when mankind is 
faced with such massive peacetime chal- 
lenges. 

It cannot too often be repeated that, with- 
out a return to negotiation, we cannot hope 
to arrest the arms race or to begin the proc- 
ess of disarmament. This General Assembly 
has a heavy responsibility to insure that fur- 
ther time will not be lost before effective 
negotiations are renewed. 

The tragedy of the 10-power negotiations 
was that the breakdown occurred at a time 
when there had already been an appreciable 
narrowing of the gap between the Soviet and 
Western positions. 

My conviction in this regard was made 
plain to Mr. Khrushchev in my letter to him 
of June 30, in which I also appealed to him 
to authorize his representatives to return 
to the negotiating table. Appeals of this 
kind went unheeded—indeed even the unan- 
imous voice of the Disarmament Commission 
was disregarded when, at the August meet- 
ing, it called for the earliest possible contin- 
uation of disarmament negotiations. I be- 
lieve it is imperative for this Assembly to re- 
affirm the appeal of the Disarmament Com- 
mission. 

There is no shortage of plans or prin- 
ciples. No fewer than four disarmament 
plans, and two sets of principles have been 
advanced in the past 12 months. De- 
spite the Soviet withdrawal there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with the 10-nation 
forum, whose working methods could be ad- 
justed by agreement. Canada has already 
suggested the appointment of a neutral 
chairman with this in mind, and would 
always be prepared to examine other con- 
structive suggestions. What is lacking is 
not appropriate machinery, but mutual con- 
fidence and a genuine will on the part of 
the Soviet side to negotiate. That confi- 
dence can be promoted by dispelling the kind 
of secrecy which clouds preparations for war 
and keeps alive the fear of surprise attack. 
The leader of the Soviet Union speaks often 
of coexistence. There can be no easy co- 
existence with the unknown—no easy coex- 
istence where on one side there is a curtain 
of concealment. 

Canada is prepared to make available for 
international inspection and control any 
part of Canadian Arctic territory in ex- 
change for a comparable concession on the 
part of the U.S.S.R. Why has the leader of 
the Soviet Union, if he believes truly in dis- 
armament and peace, ignored this offer? 

What could illustrate more clearly the 
cynicism of the Soviet Government in the 
field of disarmament than Mr. Khrushchev’s 
attempt to make a resumption of disarma- 
ment talks conditional upon acceptance of 
the demands of the Soviet Union for a fun- 
damental change in the office of the chief 
executive of the United Nations? This is 
just another illustration of the uncompro- 
mising rigidity of the Soviet Union. 

If we are ever to cope with the growing 
problem of disarmament, we must make a 
start on actual measures, consistent with the 
more comprehensive plans related to ulti- 
mate goals. 

As to the kind of measures which deserve 
the most urgent attention, I have frequently 
had occasion to urge publicly that imme- 
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diate consideration should be given to the 
following: 

1. The systematic control of missiles de- 
signed to deliver nuclear weapons of mass 
destruction; 

2. The designation and inspection of 
launching sites for missiles; 

3. The abolition of biological and chemical 
weapons; 

4. The outlawing of the outer space for 
military purposes and especially a ban on 
the mounting of armaments on orbital satel- 
lites; 

5. Cessation of the production of fission- 
able material for weapons and the conver- 
sion of existing stocks to peaceful purposes; 

6. An end to nuclear testing; and 

7. The development of adequate peace- 
keeping machinery within the framework of 
the United Nations to insure peace and se- 
curity in the world community after dis- 
armament had been achieved. 

I need hardly stress the significance of 
early agreement on measures like these, 
earried out under appropriate verification 
and inspection, for control is the essential 
element in any disarmament agreement. 

With every month that passes, technical 
developments emphasize the pressing need 
for orderly legal arrangement and regulations 
in outer space. Jurisdiction in outer space 
must be assured for scientific and peaceful 
purposes only, and all nations, great or small, 
should have equal rights. 

The objective must be to create a regime 
which will insure (1) that the exploration 
and uses of outer space shall be devoted 
solely to scientific and peaceful purposes; 
(2) that no celestial body shall be considered 
as capable of appropriation by any state; 
(3) that space vehicles shall be identified 
by a system of registration of launchings, 
call signs, markings, and current orbital and 
transit characteristics; (4) that frequencies 
for communications with and among space 
vehicles shall be allocated on a rational and 
agreed basis. 

The complexity of these tasks requires that 
the United Nations Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space begin its work with- 
out further delay. 

While Mr. Khrushchev dwelt at length on 
the evils of colonialism, he had very little 
to say about economic assistance to the less 
developed countries of the world. There was 
no pledge by the Soviet Union to make in- 
creased contributions to United Nations pro- 
grams of economic and technical assistance. 
I would ask the Assembly to compare ob- 
jectively the most generous offer of ma- 
terial assistance made before this Assembly 
by President Eisenhower with the empty So- 
viet proposal for a mere declaration. 

There is an urgent need to increase the 
flow of international economic aid to the less 
developed countries, especially to the newly 
independent states of Africa. The material 
resources available for economic assistance 
through the United Nations and other pro- 
grams must be very greatly increased if the 
needs of Africa are to be met without impair- 
ing plans for assistance in other areas. 

Canada regards economic and technical 
assistance as a form of cooperation for 
worldwide stability and prosperity and we 
do not condone the imposition upon new 
nations in Africa or elsewhere of any par- 
ticular social, economic, or political order. 

Canada will not only maintain its con- 
tributions to aid programs at their present 
high level but will make increases. We trust 
that other member states will find it possi- 
ble to do likewise, whether within the United 
eae framework or through other chan- 
nels. 

In this Assembly we are, of course, pri- 
marily concerned with what the United 
Nations can do, but the need is so great 
that every source of assistance in addition 
to the United Nations programs should be 
utilized to the fullest possible extent. 
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Canada naturally has a family concern for 
those countries achieving independence 
within the Commonwealth of Nations. 

Last week, a new program, to be known 
as the Special Commonwealth African Aid 
Program, was publicly launched. For this 
purpose Canada will, subject to Parliamen- 
tary sanction, make a contribution of $10,- 
500,000 over 3 years toward the development 
of African countries within the Common- 
wealth, including some of the dependent 
territories. 

While the greater part of this bilateral 
program will be in the form of technical 
assistance and aids in education, some assist- 
ance in the field of capital investment is 
not precluded. 

We regard bilateral assistance within the 
Commonwealth association as complemen- 
tary to the United Nations program in 
Africa, and we will take every means to 
insure that bilateral aid is closely coordi- 
nated with the United Nations programs. 

Last year Canada doubled its subscription 
to the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development in line with the gen- 
eral increase forthcoming from all members, 
and added a further $100 million. 

This year we are making financial provi- 
sion for our contribution to the Interna- 
tional Development Association—a contribu- 
tion which is related to our enlarged contri- 
bution to the International Bank. 

Canada believes that the United Nations 
Special Fund and the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance are performing a vital 
task in an effective manner. We will, there- 
fore, be increasing our contributions to these 
two programs and the specific amounts will 
be announced in due course. The Canadian 
delegation will also be ready to support a 
reasonable expansion in the regular programs 
of technical assistance which are adminis- 
tered under the authority of the Secretary- 
General. 

One of these—the OPEX program—has 
proved its effectiveness in providing much 
needed assistance to new countries in de- 
veloping their administrative services. Can- 
ada is convinced that the OPEX experiment 
is worthy of the Assembly’s support on a 
permanent and expanded basis. 

Canada has been considering a comple- 
mentary proposal whereby there will be es- 
tablished a roster of Canadian experts in 
various fields—ready at short notice to be 
sent under United Nations auspices to newly 
independent states requesting them. They 
might, for example, assist in setting up or 
restoring civil administration under circum- 
stances such as those in the Congo or in 
disaster areas. National action of a standby 
nature on the part of member states is ob- 
viously desirable to supplement the United 
Nations OPEX proposal. 

Among the fields from which it is sug- 
gested experts might be recruited are medi- 
cine public health, sanitation, public welfare, 
communications, transportation, distribu- 
tion of supplies, and police services. It may 
be best, however, for member countries to 
ready themselves in fields in which they are 
specially qualified. 

To set up what might be called an experts 
bank would make for administrative sta- 
bility and make it unnecessary to rely on 
a crash recruiting campaign for this pur- 
pose after the need arises. 

The problem of feeding the millions of 
chronically hungry and undernourished 
peoples of the world is tragic and urgent. 
The urgency is heightened by the existence 
not only of great surpluses of cereals and 
other foodstuffs in some more fortunately 
situated countries, but also the capacity in 
many of these countries to increase greatly 
their agricultural production. 

Canada’s surplus of wheat alone stood at 
536 million bushels last July 31. Surplus 
food, piled up in sterile storage, cannot be 
justified when so many human beings lack 
adequate food and nutrition. 
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I am well aware, as the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization has stated in its 
“freedom from hunger” campaign, that 
agricultural surpluses of the more advanced 
countries could at best afford only a tem- 
prorary relief which, measured against the 
scale of total world need, would even then 
be incomplete. 

Much will therefore have to be done by 
the food-deficit countries themselves to 
raise their own levels of production. It 
should not, and indeed could not, be for 
the surplus-producing and food-deficit 
countries alone to attempt to shoulder this 
immense burden. It should be the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations as a whole to 
meet this major challenge. 

A few countries cannot be expected to 
underwrite the costs of transferring their 
surpluses to nations in need, and I hope that 
other countries represented at this Assembly 
will also be prepared to join together in 
contributing to a solution of truly world- 
wide scope to this pressing problem of the 
world’s suffering and starving peoples. 

Canada is acutely aware of their needs. 
In the last 3 years, Canada’s contributions 
of wheat and flour to underdeveloped coun- 
tries have amounted to $56 million, and 
much has also been done by others. But 
more is needed, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment therefore welcomes and commends the 
suggestion made by President Eisenhower 
last week that this Assembly should serious- 
ly consider devising some workable scheme 
along the lines of the food-for-peace pro- 
gram—Canada envisages a world food bank 
to provide food to member states through 
the United Nations. 

Such a scheme would require the estab- 
lishment of concerted machinery which 
would take account of established trading 
patterns in wheat and flour marketing and 
coordinate the individual surplus disposal 
programs to improve the effective utiliza- 
tion of wheat both to raise standards of nu- 
trition and as a means of assisting econom- 
ically underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. President, the International Court of 
Justice, as the judicial arm of the United 
Nations, needs the power and the authority 
to play a larger and more effective role. All 
members of the United Nations are auto- 
matically parties to its statute, which forms 
an integral part of the United Nations 
Charter. Canada accepts the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court except in matters 
of a domestic nature, with the Court de- 
ciding whether a particular issue is or is not 
of a domestic nature. It is to be deplored 
that less than half of the membership of the 
United Nations has declared its readiness to 
accept the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction 
and that the newly emergent states, almost 
without exception, have so far not found 
themselves able to accept the authority of 
the Court. 

I have spoken for Canada, a middle power 
large enough to bear responsibility but not 
so large as to have traditions of national 
power or aspirations which might arouse 
fears or suspicion. A nation of North Amer- 
ica, we have our roots deep in two Euro- 
pean cultures—those of Britian and France— 
the equality of which is enshrined and pre- 
served in the Canadian Constitution. 

By the accident of history and geography, 
we find ourselves squarely between the two 
greatest powers on earth. We have no for- 
tresses facing either, and we want to live at 
peace with our northern neighbors as we 
lived so long with our southern neighbors. 
In any conflict between them Canada would 
be the battleground. 

The world is passing through two great 
human experiences—the thrust of technol- 
ogy and the thrust of political and social 
change—each of them moving with rising, 
almost frightening, speed. Technology has 
= mankind new perspectives for a better 
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Can we control these revolutions of science 
and society? Can we harness them for the 
common good and prevent them from up- 
setting the all too fragile foundations on 
which peace rests today? That is our task. 

We hear voices speak of victories for prop- 
aganda. We are not here in this Assembly 
to win wars of propaganda; we are here to 
win victory for peace. We have had enough 
of propaganda—of confusion, fears, and 
doubts. Mankind’s cry today is not for 
propaganda, it is for truth. We are not 
mustered in the United Nations for any race 
or creed or ideology; we are here for the 
hosts of humanity, for the people, great and 
small. 

Peoples and nations wait upon us; man’s 
hopes call upon us to say what we can do. 

Let us not leave this place without some 
hope for mankind. Let us, instead, say to the 
peoples that death’s pale flag shall not again 
be raised in war, and that fear shall be lifted 
from the hearts and souls of men. 

For this could be our last chance to say it. 


STATEMENT ON COLONIALISM BY AMBASSADOR 
Trncru F. TsIANG, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CHINESE DELEGATION TO THE 15TH SEs- 
SION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, BEFORE THE PLENARY 
MEETING 


Mr. President, the United Nations has in 
the past 15 years frequently debated par- 
ticular colonial questions arising from dif- 
ferent parts of the world. The General As- 
sembly, the Trusteeship Council, and the 
Security Council have all had colonial ques- 
tions on their agendas. Hitherto, all such 
questions considered by the United Nations 
have been concrete questions relating to a 
particular country or region. This is the 
first time that the United Nations is con- 
sidering colonialism in general. 

My delegation has been somewhat reluc- 
tant in joining in such a discussion because 
we are skeptical about the practical fruit- 
fulness of such a debate. If we hope to 
achieve general agreement on principles re- 
lating to colonialism by means of the pres- 
ent debate, it is totally unnecessary. We 
have had such general agreement for 15 
years, for the principles are enshrined in 
the Charter of the United Nations. If, on 
the other hand, the present debate is in- 
tended to apply the principles to the colo- 
nial questions that still remain, then, I 
submit, Mr. President, the debate should 
be particularized and not generalized. No 
two colonial problems are alike; each colo- 
nial area or country has its special back- 
ground and its special present-day condi- 
tions. What is suitable for one area is not 
necessarily suitable for the others. It is 
only through systematic study of each ques- 
tion by itself that we can make progress. 
I hope the present debate will be useful in 
some way. I am certain that the present 
debate is not, and cannot be, a substitute 
for the systematic study of particular con- 
crete colonial questions. 

Among the countries of Asia and Africa, 
China is one of the earliest to embrace mod- 
ern nationalism and to fight for emancipa- 
tion from European colonialism or impe- 
rialism. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the father of the 
Chinese Republic—indeed, the father of 
modern Chinese nationalism—began, to- 
ward the end of the 19th century, to lead 
the Chinese people in their twofold task of 
freeing China from European exploitation 
and of building up in China a modern 
state, ready and capable of exercising the 
full rights of national sovereignty and of 
providing for the welfare of the Chinese 
people. In the course of this struggle, he 
found that there were many peoples in 
Asia and Africa living under conditions as 
bad as those prevailing in China, and in 
many cases even worse. In his last will 
and testament, Dr. Sun Yat-sen emphasized 
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that the new China should always sympa- 
thize with the oppressed peoples of the 
world and give them, in their struggle for 
independence and freedom, such support 
as the Chinese people are capable of. 

My delegation and my government have 
ever been faithful to the teachings of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. When I first came here to 
represent my country, one of the critical 
problems that the United Nations faced was 
the struggle for national independence by 
the people of Indonesia. In the long de- 
bates in the Security Council over that ques- 
tion, my delegation was second to none in 
its warm support of Indonesian freedom. 
From that time to the present, my delega- 
tion has been consistent in this respect. 

It is generally assumed that the problem 
of colonialism is a problem between certain 
European peoples on the one side and cer- 
tain Asian-African peoples on the other. 
It is also generally assumed that the prob- 
lem of colonialism concerns the relations 
between the industrialized nations and the 
underdeveloped nations of the world. My 
delegation believes that these two assump- 
tions are in general correct, but we also be- 
lieve that these assumptions oversimplify 
the problem of colonialism. There are ex- 
ceptions to and variations of these assump- 
tions that call equally for consideration in 
order to get to the full truth. I wish, there- 
fore, to speak first on the variations and 
exceptions to the general rule. 

It is not always true that the problem of 
colonialism only arises when more-developed 
nations try to dominate less-developed 
nations. History records many instances 
where a less-developed people tries to exer- 
cise domination over a more-developed peo- 
ple. I will cite an example which has the 
merit of not arousing any contemporary 
controversy. The example is that of the 
Mongol Empire of the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 

The Mongols, led by Genghis Khan, were 
predominantly nomads. Their economy was 
very primitive, limited mainly to sheep rais- 
ing. Their political organization was, in 
the main, along tribal lines. Yet, these 
people conquered China and held China 
under subjection for almost a _ century. 
They conquered and held in subjection also 
large parts of western Asia and eastern 
Europe, which were, for the most part, as 
was China, far more advanced than Mongolia 
in the 13th and 14th centuires. 

The Mongols, under Genghis Khan, were 
not seeking markets for their export trade, 
for in fact they had almost nothing to ex- 
port. They were not seeking foreign fields 
of investment, for in fact they had no capi- 
tal to invest in their own country or in other 
countries. They were not seeking raw mate- 
rials, for in fact they would not know what 
to do with coal, iron, rubber, oil, coconut, or 
tin. They were seeking power and tribute. 
Nevertheless, such a relatively underdevel- 
oped people, motivated by crude desires for 
power and loot, built an empire as big as 
any that the history of mankind has ever 
seen. 

The example of the Mongol Empire demon- 
strates conclusively that colonialism or im- 
perialism is not the exclusive property of 
any particular economic or political system. 
Indeed, if we study history carefully, we find 
that the peoples in all parts of the world, in 
all stages of development, from the Stone 
Age, through nomadism, agriculture, com- 
merce, and modern mechanical industry, 
have all made attempts at colonization and 
empire building. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of colonialism is as old and as complex 
as human history itself. 

It is also not true that only European 
peoples have practiced colonialism or im- 
perialism, or that European peoples practice 
colonialism and imperialism only against 
non-European peoples. My example of the 
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Mongol Empire is the case of an Asian 
people practicing colonialism and imperial- 
ism against other Asian peoples and against 
Europe as well. In the medieval period, 
there was the Moorish Empire, stretching to 
Portugal and Spain and even at one time 
threatening to colonize France. In the early 
modern period, there was the Ottoman Em- 
pire covering parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Southeast Europe. Europe herself has prac- 
ticed colonialism and imperialism against 
Europeans, as well as against non-European 
peoples. I need only cite the case of the 
Napoleonic Empire. I might also cite the 
case of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

In connection with the latter case, I wish 
to remind the Assembly of the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris in the middle of the 19th 
century at the end of the Crimean War. 
One of the nationalist movements of that 
time was that of Italy. Led by Cavour and 
other Italian statesmen and prophets, the 
Italian people strove for emancipation from 
Austro-Hungarian domination of Lombardy- 
Venetia, as well as for Italian unity. At 
the Paris Conference, France sympathized 
with Italian nationalism and wished to give 
Cavour a chance to plead for Italian free- 
dom and unity and to speak about Lom- 
bardy-Venetia. The Austro-Hungarian dele- 
gation to the Paris Conference protested on 
the ground that the question of Lombardy- 
Venetia was one of Austrian domestic juris- 
diction, that the Austrian title to Lombardy- 
Venetia had been sanctified by treaty and 
even tradition, and that therefore it was an 
uncalled for interference if the Conference 
in Paris should touch on problems relating 
to northern Italy. As is well known, the 
Austro-Hungarian objections were overruled 
by Count Walewski, the president of the 
Conference, and Count Cavour had his 
chance to speak on behalf of Italian freedom 
and unity. I recall that episode partly be- 
cause, although it occurred 100 years ago, it 
still holds certain lessons for us today and 
partly because that episode is a good demon- 
stration of the fact that the European na- 
tions have exercised colonialism and im- 
perialism over other European peoples. 

Colonialism changes with time. It is as 
varied as human society itself. We would 
be unrealistic and ineffective if we limited 
our attention to any one type of colonial- 
ism and overlooked the dangers and threats 
of other types of colonialism. 

In the modern period of history, that is 
in the last four or five centuries, the main 
trend of colonialism is that of European 
expansion to the other continents of the 
world. It is in the main a struggle of the 
economically and politically better organ- 
ized states of Europe against the politically 
and economically less-developed peoples of 
Asia, Africa and America. In the course of 
these centuries, the whole world has been, 
to some degree, Europeanized. If there is 
one feature in modern history that can be 
said to dominate the whole period, we can 
say that it is the Europeanization of the 
world. The process has been a mixture of 
the good with the evil. I shall not stop to 
analyze and differentiate or to assign blame 
and responsibility. Some of the evil done 
by Europe to Asia and Africa was unin- 
tended; some was intended. Likewise with 
the good: some of the good done was inci- 
dental and unintended; on the other hand, 
there has been some good that was inten- 
tional and planned. The whole process of 
the Europeanization or colonization of the 
world is very human—a grand mixture of 
the good with the evil. 

When Europe started on its grand move- 
ment for expansion beyond Europe, it di- 
vided into two currents. Nations of West- 
ern Europe expanded overseas to America, 
Asia, and Africa. Russia, on the other hand, 
expanded overland. The Russians crossed 
the Ural Mountains to conquer and colonize 
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Siberia and central Asia. Furthermore, 
Russia took Crimea, the Caucasus, and cer- 
tain parts of Eastern Europe. It has been 
an accident of geography that most of the 
countries of Asia and Africa were reached 
only by the oversea expansion of Western 
Europe and were untouched by the over- 
land expansion of Tsarist Russia. As a re- 
sult of this geographical circumstance, most 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa today have 
had the colonialism of Western Europe 
burned into their consciousness and have 
almost no room in their minds for the over- 
land colonialism of Russia. For this reason, 
the present prevailing opinion in most 
Asian-African countries in regard to Euro- 
pean colonialism is one-sided, distorted and, 
to a certain degree, nonobjective. 

The two currents of European expansion, 
that is the oversea expansion of Western 
Europe and the overland expansion of Rus- 
sia, met with relatively weak opposition on 
the part of peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
America. In both currents, the participants 
were a great mixture of adventurers, law- 
less persons, patriots, religious zealots, and 
fortune hunters. In the case of Russia, the 
first expansionist leader was Yermak, who 
led a band of 840 men across the Ural Moun- 
tains in the year 1579. In about 60 years, 
a succession of Russian expansionists man- 
aged to reach the Pacific coast, in the region 
of Okhotsk. In these 60 years, the entire 
extent of Siberia became a part of the czar- 
ist empire, with a total area of 4 million 
square miles, more than twice the size of 
European Russia. In this long march to 
the Pacific across Siberia, the first organ- 
ized opposition the Russians met came from 
the Kuchum Khanate, on the upper part 
of the Ob River. The Khanate was one of 
the remnant parts of the great Mongol 
Empire. In 1583, Yermak captured Sibir, 
the capital of the Khanate. When the Rus- 
sians reached the Far East, they met the 
opposition of China. Here in the region 
watered by the upper tributaries of the 
Amur River, China and Russia fought a 
series of skirmishes. Militarily it was a 
draw. The military stalemate resulted in 
the Treaty of Nerchinsk, signed on Septem- 
ber 7, 1689. According to that treaty, the 
valley of the Amur River and its tributaries 
was acknowledged to be part of China. 

In the 19th century, the Russians renewed 
their aggression along the Amur. By a com- 
bination of military action and diplomacy, 
cezarist Russia took from China the north- 
ern bank of the Amur River and the eastern 
bank of the Ussuri River. These two areas 
today constitute the Amur Province and the 
Maritime Province of the Russian Far East. 
The city of Vladivostok was, up to 1860, a 
Chinese settlement named “Haisenwei”; the 
Russians changed it to “Vladivostok,” which 
means “dominator of the East.” These re- 
gions of the Amur and Ussuri, which czarist 
Russia took from China in 1860, and which 
Soviet Russia retains, have a total area of 
400,000 square miles. 

I will not relate here the history of Soviet 
expansion in central Asia. The so-called 
Republics of Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kir- 
gizstan, Turkmenistan, and Tadjikistan of 
today had been independent countries be- 
fore they were annexed by czarist Russia. 

I will also not relate the story of Russian 
expansion in Europe itself. Others in this 
very hall know that story even better than 
I do and probably feel even more keenly 
about it as they should. 

In his long speech before the General 
Assembly on September 23, which, among 
other things, opened the present debate on 
colonialism, Mr. Khrushchev, Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, 
had some interesting things to say about 
colonialism in czarist Russia: 

“The czarist government pursued in the 
border lands of Russia an essentially colonial 


policy which differed but little from what 
can be seen today in colonial countries. 
Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Tadjiks, and other nation- 
alities were scornfully called aliens. They 
were not considered as human beings and 
were severely exploited. National differences, 
hatred, and discord were stirred up between 
these nationalities, and the czarist empire 
was held together only by bayonets and 
subjugation.” 

With Mr. Khrushchev as our authority, 
we can conclude that Russia, at least up to 
the revolution of 1917, had a colonial em- 
pire, differing but little from the other 
colonial empires of the world. What he 
called borderlands, held together only by 
bayonets and subjugation, included Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Bes- 
sarabia, the Ukraine, the Caucasus, central 
Asia, eastern Siberia, and parts of Man- 
churia. They covered 15 million square 
kilometers of land, or about 70 percent of 
the total area of the Russian Empire. That 
is the heritage left by czarist Russia to 
Soviet Russia. The all-important question 
is: What has the Soviet Union done with 
this heritage? 

At the time of the revolution of 1917, 
all former colonial areas of Russia rose in 
revolt and declared their independence. 
Some succeeded, some failed. Finland, 
under Marshal Mannerheim, won her war 
of independence which was sanctified by the 
treaty of October 14, 1920. Likewise Poland, 
under Marshal Pilsudski, by the treaty of 
March 18, 1921. Likewise Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania by the treaties of February 22, 
August 11, and July 12, 1920. But not the 
other colonial areas. Ukrainian independ- 
ence was suppressed in August 1920. Geor- 
gian independence in February 1921, central 
Asian independence through a long cam- 
paign that lasted from 1922 to 1924. 

As a part of the fruits of the Second 
World War, the Soviet Union has retaken 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and has, in 
addition, brought other European countries 
under Soviet domination. Today the Soviet 
Empire is bigger than that of the czars. 
We know from the example of Hungary how 
the Soviet Union would deal with any of 
her subject peoples if they should fight for 
freedom. 

The Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the Soviet Union in his speech before 
the General Assembly on September 23 
painted a bright picture of the development 
of the central Asian republics in the Soviet 
Union on the one side, and a dark picture 
of the colonies of Western European nations 
on the other. Others in this Assembly 
hall can examine the account of conditions 
in the Western colonies with greater au- 
thority than I. I wish for the moment to 
call the attention of the Assembly to con- 
ditions in central Asia. Mr. Khrushchev 
admitted, and I quote: 

“The conditions of remote areas of the 
czarist empire hardly differed from Western 
colonies because they were severely ex- 
ploited by autocracy, by capitalism.” 

He went on to say that the picture has 
greatly changed since the October revolu- 
tion. Let me quote again: 

“Now Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kirgiz- 
stan, Turkmenistan, Tadjikistan—all the 
sister republics of central Asia—have turned 
from backward colonies of tsarist Russia 
into advanced, industrially developed social- 
ist republics.” 

It is true that there has been considerable 
industrial development in Soviet central 
Asia. There has likewise been considerable 
industrial development in many of the 
Western colonies. The fact remains that in 
the huge Soviet Empire, industrialization 
has been very uneven. Take for example 
the textile industry. According to Mr. Ba- 
ransky, a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R., 80 percent of the tex- 


tile industry of the U.S.S.R. is concentrated 
in the three purely Russian regions of Mos- 
cow, Yaroslav, and Ivanovo, and only 20 per- 
cent in the cotton producing areas which 
are in central Asia. 

The natural resources of the Soviet Union 
are unevenly distributed. The non-Russian 
republics of Turkestan, Caucasia, and the 
Ukraine, and some historically non-Russian 
areas of Siberia are the richest provinces of 
the Soviet empire. Almost 100 percent of 
the oil resources are concentrated in the 
Moslem republics. Basic iron and coal de- 
posits, manganese, nonferrous metals, sugar 
beets, cotton, grain, cattle breeding, etc., 
are also mostly concentrated in non-Russian 
areas, while the ethnic Russian areas are 
generally poor in natural resources. In spite 
of this natural fact, industrial development 
has been much more concentrated in Russia 
proper and must less significant in the non- 
Russian territories. According to Soviet of- 
ficial statistical sources, Russia proper pro- 
duces 75 percent of all Soviet engineering 
and metalworking products, 92 percent of 
all automobiles, 87 percent of all finished 
cotton goods, and 82 percent of wool prod- 
ucts. 

In addition to the favored position of Rus- 
sia proper in the huge Soviet Empire, the 
Russians have migrated in large numbers 
into many of these so-called sister republics. 
According to the great Soviet encyclopedia, 
the population of Kazakhstan, which is the 
largest of the non-Russian republics, in 1933 
was 57.1 percent native Kazakh and only 
19.7 percent Russian. According to the So- 
viet census of 1959, the population of Ka- 
zakhstan was only 30 percent Kazakh, 42.7 
percent Russian, 8.2 percent Ukrainian, with 
the remainder consisting of minor ethnic 
groups. 

Mr. Khrushchev on September 23 had also 
much to say on the cultural development 
of the non-Russian republics in the Soviet 
Union. Let me quote him: 

“It is known that before the revolution, 
the nationalities of Kazakhstan and the 
central Asian republics were almost entirely 
illiterate. There were almost no people with 
secondary and higher education. Soviet 
power has opened for all peoples broad ac- 
cess to education and culture.” 

Unfortunately, we do not know much 
about the cultural conditions in central Asia 
in the earlier periods. Nevertheless, I have 
the feeling that Mr. Khrushchev’s charac- 
terization of these peoples as being almost 
entirely illiterate is a gross caricature. Ac- 
cording to the Russian geographer, Khany- 
kov, who explored the Bukhara Emirate in 
about 1840, schools in the Bukhara Emirate 
were spread all over the country both in 
towns and villages. In towns almost every 
street had its primary school and, according 
to an approximate evaluation, about one- 
quarter of the population of the Emirate was 
literate. During the first half of the 19th 
century, such a high percentage of literacy 
was high even for Western countries. 

Leaving aside the cultural conditions of 
central Asia in the pre-Russian period, we 
know for certain that the cultural develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union is also uneven. 
Take for example Uzbekistan. The popula- 
tion of Uzbekistan is 14.5 times less than 
that of Russia proper, but its number of stu- 
dents is 18 times less, the number of books 
and journals published per year is 44 times 
less, and the number of issues of newspapers 
per year is 40 times less. 

Or let us take Kazakhstan. The popula- 
tion of Kazakhstan is 12 times less than that 
of Russia proper, but its number of students 
is 24.5 times less, books and journals 66 times 
less, and issues of newspapers 35 times less 
per year. 

Or let us take the Ukraine. According to 
official Soviet statistics, the population of the 
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Ukrainian Republic is 2.8 times less than 
that of the population of the Russian Re- 
public, but the number of students in higher 
schools in the Ukraine is 3.6 times less than 
in the Russian Republic, the number of books 
and journals per year is more than 10 times 
less in the Ukraine than in the Russian Re- 
public, and the number of issues of news- 
papers per year is 7 times less. There was a 
time when the culture of the Ukraine was 
ahead of the culture of Russia. One can- 
not possibly argue that the present state of 
Ukrainian culture is due to its old back- 
wardness. 

In his speech on September 23, Prime Min- 
ister Khrushchey painted for us a glorious 
picture of national freedom in the Soviet 
Union. Let me quote him: 

“According to the constitution, each of our 
15 Union Republics has the right to remain 
in the union or leave it if it so desires. The 
existence of 19 autonomous republics, 9 
autonomous regions, and 10 national terri- 
tories make it possible tu preserve the na- 
tional features and cultural originality of 
each people and nationality.” 

It is true that article 17 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution does declare that every Soviet 
Union has the right to secede from the 
USS.R. Prime Minister Khrushchev, how- 
ever, forgot to mention to us two other arti- 
cles in the same constitution: Namely, arti- 
cles 21 and 133. Article 21 stipulates, I 
quote: “A single union citizenship is estab- 
lished for all citizens of the US.S.R.” 
Article 133 reads: “To defend the country is 
the sacred duty of every citizen of the 
USS.R. Treason to the motherland—viola- 
tion of the oath of allegiance, desertion to 
the enemy, impairing the military power of 
the state, espionage—is punishable with all 
the severity of the law as the most heinous 
of crimes.” In fact, all attempts to obtain 
any advantage from article 17 of the consti- 
tution automatically become a serious of- 
fense according to article 133 and article 21. 

It should be remembered that while the 
political structure of the Soviet Union is 
nominally a federation, actually political 
power is centralized in the Russian Commu- 
nist Party. The Communist Parties of the 
constituent republics are treated as local 
committees of the Russian Communist Party. 

The question may be asked: “Why do the 
Soviets, while refusing their own captive 
peoples the right to secede and establish 
themselves as independent states, propagate 
the slogan of liberation of colonial peoples 
in Asia and Africa?” Lenin answered this 
question in the following words: 

“We, as Communists, must and will sup- 
port the bourgeois emancipation movements 
in colonial countries when those movements 
have a real revolutionary character and when 
the representatives of those movements will 
not hinder us in educating and organizing 
the peasants and the exploited masses in 
the revolutionary spirit.” 

I take this quotation from “Lenin's 
Works,” fourt® edition, volume 31, page 
217. Stalin likewise gave his answer to this 
question : 

“The slogan of self-determination of na- 
tions at the present moment, when the flame 
of emancipation is spreading in the colonies, 
is a revolutionary password for us. While the 
Soviet states are uniting into a federation 
of their own will, the nations forming the 
Russian Socialist Federation will not volun- 
tarily use the right of secession. However, 
if we deal with colonies still under the claws 
ef Britain, France, America, Japan, if we 
deal with such countries as Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, Turkey, India, which are colonies 
or half-colonies of the entente, then the 
right of nations to separate becomes a 
revolutionary slogan and to give it up means 
to help the imperialists.” 

This quotation is taken from the “Works 





of Stalin,” volume 5, page 43. In plain lan- 
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guage, Stalin’s idea was this: The Soviet 
Union supports the liberating movements 
in Western colonies because such support 
will help the Soviet Union to spread its 
power and its interests the world over. 
Within the borders of the Soviet Union, the 
Soviets are naturally against any liberating 
movements and against any form of federa- 
tion of free nations. This is the crux of the 
matter. Let us not misunderstand the Soviet 
initiative in this session of the Assembly. 
Lenin long ago declared: 

“Marxism cannot be reconciled with na- 
tionalism even if the latter is just, irre- 
proachable and civilized. Marxism is mov- 
ing forward ahead of every nationalism as 
an international idea of the amalgamation of 
all nations into a higher whole. National 
culture is in general the culture of estate 
owners, clergy, and bourgeoisie.” 

This is found in “Lenin’s Works,” volume 
20, page 8. 

We from China are against colonialism of 
any type, shape, or origin. A colony is a 
colony whether it is the product of over- 
sea expansion or the product of overland 
expansion. We have nothing good to say 
about colonialism. We wish it to be termi- 
nated as early as possible. Wherever people 
in Asia, Africa, Europe, or America struggle 
against colonialism, we in China will lend 
them our support. 

Mr. President, the world faces a gigantic 
contradiction in its developments. On the 
one hand, we have the development of the 
colonies of Western European countries into 
independent nations, many of which are 
represented here today in this Assembly 
hall. On the other hand, we have the Soviet 
Empire ever expanding. I think I am not 
wrong when I say that the nations of West- 
ern Europe are living up to, even though 
somewhat slowly, the principles of the 
Charter and the basic aspirations of man- 
kind. The Soviet Empire is today pushing 
and forging ahead against the ideals of the 
United Nations Charter and the basic yearn- 
ings for freedom of people everywhere. This 
is the problem that the Assembly faces. 


THE EFFECTS OF DIEFENBAKER’S SPEECH IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my possession an analysis of the effects 
of Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s speech 
in the U.S.S.R. which I earnestly believe 
will open many eyes in this body as it 
has mine. The authoritative and widely 
respected West European organ, Die 
Zuercher Zeitung, provided this analysis 
in its Sunday edition of November 20, 
1960, under the title “Colonialism in the 
Soviet Empire.’ Whereas, unfortu- 
nately, most of our correspondents de- 
pend for their news on Moscow’s papers, 
like Izvestia and Pravda, this Swiss 
paper covers developments in detail in 
the non-Russian colonies within the 
U.SS.R. What it reveals in this analysis 
has consequently escaped the notice of 
the American public. 

In a vivid and forceful way this report 
points out how Diefenbaker’s remarks 
threw Moscow’s masters and puppets into 
confusion in the United Nations, fearing 
that the Canadian’s statement was the 
signal for a whole array of speeches re- 
viewing all essential aspects if imperi- 
alist Russian colonialism. It describes in 
detail how Moscow immediately mobi- 
lized all media in Ukraine to protest the 
Diefenbaker statement and how it soon 
developed certain qualms about the na- 
tional assertiveness of the people there. 
The analysis also shows how Podgorny 
upon his return to Kiev attempted to re- 
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assure his cohorts that the Prime Minis- 
ter’s remarks were “choked in the very 
germ stage.” I seek permission to in- 
clude this stirring analysis in my re- 
marks: 


COLONIALISM IN THE SOVIET EMPIRE—THE 
UNPROTECTED FLANK OF KHRUSHCHEV’S 
POLITICAL OFFENSIVE—EFFECTS OF SPEECH 
or DIEFENBAKER 


A significant event which recently took 
place in the Soviet Union escaped the at- 
tention of Western circles. It was the un- 
expectedly strong echo of the speech of the 
Canadian Prime Minister, John Diefenbaker, 
before the United Nations. The fact that 
the repercussions resulting from the Cana- 
dian’s speech were completely overlooked in 
the bustle of international events, probably 
was caused by the fact that those diplomats 
and foreign correspondents accredited in 
Moscow read as a rule the central newspa- 
pers in which many events from various 
parts of the Soviet colonial empire are only 
fragmentarily reported, or not even men- 
tioned at all. If one analyzes the develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union according to 
Pravda or Izvestia only, one cannot know 
that the Canadian Prime Minister has pro- 
voked with one single sentence a whole 
avalanche of press articles, radio comments, 
protest rallies, and letters. This vehement 
reaction was limited to Soviet Ukraine—for 
obvious reasons the printing of the news in 
the other republics of the Soviet Union was 
stopped. 


UKRAINE AS A SOVIET COLONY 


Diefenbaker did not limit himself in his 
answer to the anticolonial blast of Khru- 
shchev, to a general statement on Soviet 
colonialism in Eastern Europe and in the 
Baltic States: he made one step further 
and questioned the spurious federation of 
the Soviet Union by touching upon the 
problem of the _ self-determination of 
Ukraine. It was already heard in New York 
that this attack of the Canadian statesman 
evoked at first a reaction of confusion 
among the Soviets. The Soviet experts had 
to ask themselves whether the informations 
they had received from their secret service, 
diplomats, Tass correspondents and for- 
eign Communist Parties before the session 
in New York, according to which the West 
was not prepared to wage a fight on the 
colonial problem, were true. After Diefen- 
baker’s address they thought it apparently 
possible that the Western delegations had 
agreed among themselves to take up a fight 
against the Soviets on this delicate ques- 
tion. However, when in the days that fol- 
lowed, it became apparent that it was a 
mistake and that Diefenbaker acted only on 
his own, they breathed again in relief. The 
whole affair was to be restricted to a polemi- 
cal argument taken over by the Ukrainian 
Communist leader Podgorny at the plenary 
session of the U.N.—yet the Soviet calcula- 
tion did not quite work. 

Radio Liberty, the American transmitter 
stationed in Munich, which has a program 
for the peoples of the Soviet Union, repeated 
Diefenbaker’s statements for several days 
also in those broadcasts intended for 
Ukraine. Apparently, this information was 
heard by so many Ukrainians that after a 
few days’ silence the Soviets started a 
counterattack of such dimensions as they 
had done only at the height of the cold war. 


PODGORNY’S REPLY TO DIEFENBAKER 


Moscow had first sent its Communist 
satrap from Kiev, the First Party Secretary 
Podgorny, who as the head of the Soviet 
Ukrainian delegation, took the floor in New 
York on October 4 and rebuked Diefenbaker. 
In Ukraine Podgorny is known as Pid- 
horny; in the Soviet Russian press and also 
abroad the Russified spelling “Podgorny” 
is used. Among Ukrainians abroad he is 
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considered as a Russian functionary. It 
seems that those doubts about his national 
attitude prevail also in his country, for he 
was instructed to give his first speech in the 
course of the general debate in New York 
not in Russian but in Ukrainian, which 
was later propagandized in Kiev as having 
been an important event. 

Podgorny took over the task to answer the 
Canadian Prime Minister. So Podgorny 
protested against the passage by the Ameri- 
can Congress of the captive nations resolu- 
tion, which put in doubt the status of the 
Soviet Ukrainian Republic, which, he in- 
sisted, was a sovereign and free state. He 
tried to discredit these declarations as cheap 
masquerade, which allegedly enraged the 
42 million Ukrainians at home and hurt 
the “sentiments of love to the motherland 
among the working Ukrainian emigration in 
the United States and Canada,” and then 
went on to a direct attack against Diefen- 
baker. He said that the statements of the 
Canadian Prime Minister were gross slander. 

To this statement Podgorny added a long 
lecture on the alleged advantages which the 
Communist system has brought since 1917 
to the Ukrainian people, formerly enslaved 
by czarist Russia. As usual in such cases, 
he limited himself to examples from the 
economic life and boasted with statistic 
comparisons. He conveniently eluded a dis- 
cussion of the question of the right to self- 
determination which was put to debate by 
the Canadian. Only one sentence concern- 
ing it can be found in his long speech: 
“The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is a 
free and equal-in-rights member of the 
mighty commonwealth of Soviet Republics 
and we need neither help nor the care of the 
usurpers-protectors.” At the end, Podgorny 
struck a conciliatory tone, as he pointed out 
that during the time when Ukraine was en- 
slaved by czarist Russia and the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, Ukraine gave a great 
human potential to Canada that has done 
much for the economic and cultural develop- 
ment of Canada. This alone should suffice 
to establish a friendly relationship between 
Canada and Soviet Ukraine. 


CAMPAIGN IN UKRAINE 


In Ukraine itself there was kindled an un- 
precedented campaign against the declara- 
tions of Diefenbaker. The newspapers were 
ordered, doubtlessly on instructions from 
Moscow, to unfold a propaganda offensive. 
In the daily newspapers there appeared at 
first editorials full of unbridled hate. The 
tone was set by the official paper of the 
party, Radyanska Ukraina, which drew in ad- 
vance the outline of the polemics against 
the Canadian statesman. However, this im- 
mediately demonstrated what narrow frames 
Moscow gave to its functionaries for the de- 
fense. The position taken lacked any refer- 
ence to state theoretic and constitutional 
principles of sovereignty and hushed up the 
unrest of Ukrainians on the question of cul- 
tural alienation which already for a long 
time floats under the surface of Soviet con- 
formism. Also in condemning the czarist 
regime there could be found only lukewarm 
reference which did not in any way bear up 
to the character of the colonial exploitation 
of the non-Russian areas of the old empire. 

This loud and vehement press campaign 
moved within a circle of evading argumenta- 
tion. So was the Canadian Premier advised 
to look up history books to get information 
on what a heroic and firm resistance did the 
Ukrainians put up against the invasion of 
Turks and how they fought against the 
domination of the “Polish Magnates.” Be- 
fore the problem of Russian-Ukrainian rela- 
tions the author of the editorial in the 
Literaturna Hazeta had to make a stop and 
rewrite the liberation struggle against czarist 
colonialism into an uprising against the 
Ukrainian and Russian landowners. In the 
search for evasive maneuvers the editors en- 
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trenched themselves behind the favorite 
argument of the resistance against the lib- 
eration policy of Hitler. The sympathies for 
the ideal of national freedom of Anglo-Saxon 
statesmen were compared to the criminal 
plans of the Nazis. So were brought into 
the polemics against the Canadian Premier 
the names of the national-Socialist concen- 
tration camps in Auschwitz, Majdanek, 
Mauthausen, and others. Also Kaiser Ger- 
many was repeatedly called in, which, of 
course, had little to do with Diefenbaker. 

Radio Kiev, too, for days was replete with 
the abusive language against Diefenbaker. 
Also the provincial broadcasting stations of 
Kharkiv, Dniepropetrovsk, Lviv, Odessa, 
Ushorod, Czernitisi, Homel, Vynnytsia, 
Chernyhiv, and Stanislaviv took part in the 
campaign. The responsible circles failed just 
as much in radio as they did in the press, 
because they hindered the commentators 
and political writers as well as the repre- 
sentatives of the public who were asked 
questions in interviews dealing with the head 
of the Canadian Government. 


PROTEST RALLIES 


Then a wave of protest rallies and remote 
control letterwriting actions swept the vast 
country. Both prominent persons and the 
ordinary mortals had to give expression of 
their alleged anger against the statement 
of Diefenbaker. In the case of the peasants, 
those who were pulling the strings of action 
directed the interest toward the historic con- 
nections from the time of serfdom. Charac- 
teristic for such kind of rallies was a detailed 
review which appeared in the economic 
paper, Kolhospne Selo, Prapor Communisma 
(the Banner of Communism), a meeting was 
held in the course of which the local party 
secretary first of all read a petition of serf 
peasants from the year 1860 to the Governor 
General of Kiev, in which they complained 
about the exploitation by the local magnate. 
Then the functionary went over to Diefen- 
baker’s speech and insisted that the Cana- 
dian head of Government offended the free 
Kolkhoz peasants. As the Kiev newspaper’s 
reporter informs us, the deeply outraged 
Kolkhoz peasants called out to Diefenbaker: 
“Shame. Evil slander. We must write a 
protest to this knave.” However, the rally 
did not end with a protest letter to Diefen- 
baker, but with a glorification address to 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

Renowned authors and artists were made 
to join the action. They had little to say, 
and often issued declarations which sup- 
ported the correctness of Diefenbaker’s 
thesis. So, for instance, the actor Hnat 
Yura stated that Ukraine will answer the 
slanderous declarations by a cultural festi- 
val in Moscow. Sometimes painful voices 
sounded from those forced addresses, as for 
instance that of the writer Yuri Zbanatsky, 
who pointed out that the question of who 
decides the fate of the Ukrainian nation is 
really a matter of our conscience and of our 
judgment. In this statement are manifested 
both the powerlessness of the oppressed, as 
well as the newly enforced element of op- 
portunism existing since the tragic end of 
the uprising in Hungary. 

The Communists have also instigated noisy 
protests against Diefenbaker from among the 
leftist organizations of Canadian citizens of 
Ukrainian descent, in order to evoke among 
the Ukrainians in the homeland, a false im- 
pression by the publication of such resolu- 
tions, as if large parts of the emigration 
disapproved of Diefenbaker’s declaration. 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM AND NEWLY ESTABLISHED 
COUNTRIES 


The propaganda effort which Moscow un- 
folded through its charges in Ukraine to 
fight Diefenbaker’s declarations, did not 
stand, of course, in any relationship to the 
statements on the status of Ukraine in 
the Soviet empire which were included 
in his speech. Matters must certainly be 
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bad with the thesis of the Soviet leaders 
that Soviet federalism is supported by the 
peoples of the Union, if a mere clause from 
the mouth of a foreign statesman brings 
them completely out of composure. Psycho- 
logically the Soviets emerged as losers out 
of this affair: while they were poking at 
one and the same theme for a long time, 
they unwillingly attracted the attention of 
the suppressed population toward their fate 
and incited to meditation and such prob- 
lems as national freedom and sovereignty, 
colonial dependence and the question of a 
real equality of rights of the peoples in the 
multinational state. Such a sowing can 
bear fruit which would not quite fit into 
the concept of the string-pullers of the 
anti-Diefenbaker campaign. 

The whole event merits also full atten- 
tion, because for a short time the Soviets 
themselves certified in a striking manner 
on what weak feet stands their federal sys- 
tem and how highly vulnerable, from the 
viewpoint of foreign relations, they are on 
this point. One has only to imagine that 
in the debate on the colonial question in 
New York not only Diefenbaker but a dozen 
other Western statesmen would take up the 
theme and founded arguments would 
snatch upon genocide, decimation of na- 
tional elites in the individual republics, the 
extermination of religion, especially of Is- 
lamism and Buddhism, or the persecution of 
organizations and personalities which on 
the basis of their constitutional rights 
wanted to make use of the secession from 
the state-union, and would so close right 
in on Khrushchev. The Soviets would have 
to do for a long time in their own empire 
and on the international forum, in order 
to neutralize the effects of such an offen- 
sive. In any case the consequences of 
Diefenbaker’s statements in New York were 
so surprisingly positive for the West that 
the question of Soviet colonialism should 
certainly be used for the future. 

The argument against Soviet imperialism 
on the undeveloped countries will take up 
many more years, and Moscow will use the 
slogan against Western colonialism as a 
ram-block, in order to bring to a crush the 
positions of the West in the competition 
for the colored peoples. The case of 
Diefenbaker and its effects in Ukraine show 
that the Soviets are not so strong at all on 
this point as Khrushchev tried to claim in 
New York. The West would have to make, 
however, substantial corrections in its pres- 
ent system, corrections which would deal 
with organizations and institutions as well 
as with political concepts by which Soviet 
colonialism was fought against in the last 
years. The Soviets seem not to count such 
a possibility yet, for Podgorny declared, for 
instance, at a rally in Kiev on his return 
from New York that such attacks as the one 
of the Canadian Prime Minister were choked 
in the very germ stage. 


THE SPECIAL CAPTIVE NATIONS COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTION 

Mr. FLOOD. After examining this 
eye-opening report of the Die Zuercher 
Zeitung, I feel certain that any reader 
cannot help but agree with one of its 
conclusions. 

The whole event— 


It states— 
merits also full attention because for a short 
time the Soviets themselves certified in a 
striking manner on what weak feet stands 
their federal system and how highly vulner- 
able, from the viewpoint of foreign relations, 
they are on this point. 


Here, indeed, is our New Frontier of 
understanding the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, this record, shown by 
representative examples, demonstrates 
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conclusively the necessity that exists for 
the creation of a Special Captive Nations 
Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives. I have shown that both domesti- 
cally and internationally there is an 
increasing craving for knowledge and 
understanding of the entire complex of 
captive nations. I have also indicated 
the tremendous opportunities that such 
systematic knowledge and understanding 
can open for us in our contest of ideas 
and action with colonial Moscow. 

Only last December 27, Reuters re- 
ported Khrushchev as saying ‘“sub- 
jugated colonial peoples will not find 
themselves alone if they have to struggle 
for their freedom.” All of us understand 
the cynical meaning of this remark. 
But, aside from underlying objectives, 
can we truthfully say that our demon- 
strated and sincere interest in all of the 
captive nations, particularly those in the 
U.S.S.R. itself, exceeds the cynical in- 
terest displayed by Moscow in the peoples 
of Africa and Asia? I think not. 

The creation of a Special Captive 
Nations Committee would serve not only 
to remedy this deficiency but also to 
provide us with a means of systemat- 
ically and methodically reporting on 
these nations in the aggregate. Its 
studies, reports, and inquiries, under- 
taken in a regular consistent and ob- 
jective manner, would maintain the 
spotlight of free world attention and 
opinion on Moscow’s colonial system. No 
degree or amount of fluctuations in our 
relations with the Soviet Union can ever 
be offered as an excuse to be indifferent 
to or conceal the facts and truths about 
totalitarian Russian colonialism. The 
periodic findings of such a committee 
would establish the rational grounds for 
many opportunities of practical action 
in our relations with Moscow, and it 
would undoubtedly prove to be of im- 
mense aid and assistance to both pub- 
lic and private interests in our society. 

From the viewpoint of our own na- 
tional security and on the question of 
war or peace, the vital importance of all 
the captive nations should be self-evi- 
dent. They constitute a paramount 
political reality to which we should be 
devoting proportionate attention and 
resources in a sustained undertaking of 
methodic study and inquiry. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I submit this resolution to create 
a necessary Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to our col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MacGrecor] for his maiden address 
to the House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I enthusiastically sup- 
port this resolution to establish a Spe- 
cial Captive Nations Committee of the 
House. The bright fiame of man’s self- 
determination once burned freely in each 
of those nations which are now under 
domination of the Russian colonialist 
system. Today only burning embers re- 
main. But they do remain. One of the 
few ways we can help them stay alive 
is to indicate here in this body that we 
are fully aware of the international sig- 
nificance of their experience. 
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I respectfully suggest that the special 
committee consider its work to include 
those nations which nominally are part 
of the U.S.S.R. but which are, to the 
same or greater degree, really colonies of 
the Kremlin. There are several ex- 
amples. One is the Ukraine, where, for 
several decades prior to World War I 
the Ukrainian people maintained their 
national identity and their ideals even 
though they lived under the yoke of the 
Russian Empire. In 1918 they pro- 
claimed themselves independent though 
it was not long before the U.S.S.R de- 
scended upon them and claimed the 
Ukrainians as subjects. Today there are 
40 million Ukrainians still in the home- 
land. They and others all over the 
world hold a real and common desire 
for the privilege of self-determination: 
a privilege that we must never take for 
granted—a privilege that we must de- 
fend for ourselves and proclaim for all 
others. 

We have a great opportunity here. 
Let me quote from the distinguished di- 
rector of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof. Robert Strausz-Hupé. 

Until now the West has let its attention 
be diverted from the contested ground of 
eastern Europe. The Soviets have persist- 
ently sought to shift the cold war to another 
battleground—the underdeveloped and un- 
committed nations. While the Communists 
warn the West against proselytizing the 
subjected peoples of eastern Europe, they 
insist that the colonial and erstwhile colo- 
nial areas are the battleground where the 
issues between the West and the Commu- 
nist system will be decided. What be- 
hooves American strategy at this juncture of 
the conflict is not disengagement but com- 
mitment—commitment to a dynamic 
psycho-political strategy to lift the Iron 
Curtain and shift the diplomatic and ideo- 
logical struggle onto the Communist terrain. 
Only in this way can the engine of Com- 
munist conflict be brought to a halt. 


Our action today, here in this free 
representative body, should be an ac- 
ceptance of the significant challenge fac- 
ing free people everywhere. It should be 
@ signal that we rededicate ourselves to 
@ greater and more realistic awareness 
of the worldwide threat, and to a more 
effective means of meeting it. 

Mr. FLOOD. My compliments to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. You are 
no longer a “maiden.” We welcome you 
to the brotherhood. The highest com- 
pliment I can pay you is to say I could 
not have done better myself. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. ScRANTON]}. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania for his initiative and 
exertions in this endeavor from the be- 
ginning right through to the present 
time. I, as a fellow member of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Observance of 
Captive Nations Week, will bring to the 
attention of the House the fact that the 
eminent and distinguished chairman of 
that committee, to whom the gentleman 
has referred, namely, Dr. Dobrianski, 
is presently undergoing severe criticism 
and castigation by the Communists for 
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his efforts made in behalf of captive na- 
tions. I would suggest to the House that 
we pay attention to this effective pres- 
entation by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and that the American Nation 
as a whole make even greater efforts to 
commemorate the achievement of these 
peoples and to encourage them, to do 
everything possible to favor the observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week. 

Last year, in July 1960, it was my 
privilege and my honor to participate 
in such an observance in my home city. 
I trust this will be continued throughout 
the Nation again this year, long re- 
membering the suffering people of those 
nations who are so restive and defense- 
less in so many parts of the world. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Pvu- 
CINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania and also should like to cosponsor, 
if I may, the resolution the gentleman is 
presenting here to you to create a spe- 
cial committee of this House to deal with 
the problems of captive nations. I be- 
lieve the resolution is in keeping with 
his great service in the House and to the 
entire United States in again demon- 
strating his deep concern and under- 
standing of this problem of captive na- 
tions. 

I had the great pleasure of serving 
with the gentleman as chief investigator 
of the Select Committee investigating 
the Katyn Forest massacre. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania was the key 
member of that 18-man committee, and 
the magnificent job he did finally 
brought a resolution of the mystery and 
exposed the truth of who actually mas- 
sacred some 15,000 Polish army officers 
in the spring of 1940. Had it not been 
for the persistent efforts of the able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania perhaps 
this committee might not have written 
the great record it did in bringing to 
the world the truth, that it was the 
Communists who murdered these men, 
and that they murdered these men sim- 
ply because they wanted to eliminate 
from Poland the intellectual attainment 
and the intellectual leadership that na- 
tion would have needed to resist the 
machinations of the Communist Party 
in taking over that nation. 

I thank the gentleman for making 
this speech this afternoon, and I hope 
the Congress is going to respond to his 
appeal. I hope the committee will be 
created, because, as has been stated here 
before, perhaps the greatest and most 
important thing that confronts the 
United States today is to let the people 
behind the Iron Curtain know that we 
are not accepting the status quo of Com- 
munist militarism in these countries that 
have over the centuries made such great 
contributions to the cause of freedom 
and democracy. 

It was quite properly pointed out that 
the Soviet Union has been trying to stir 
up a cold war in the Congo, in Africa, 
and in other parts of the world, simply 
trying to divert attention from the fact 
they had captured these nations illegally 
and in violation of every treaty known at 
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that time. Therefore, I think this com- 
mittee is an extremely important one. 
The committee can do a great job, just 
as previous committees have done. This 
committee can help keep alive the spirit 
of these captive people behind the Iron 
Curtain, and to show that the free world, 
particularly the United States, has not 
forgotten. We know there are Commu- 
nist rulers dominating those countries 
today, but we know equally well those 
people in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, even in 
East Germany, are not committed to 
communism, and I do not think the 
Soviet Union will ever succeed in de- 
stroying the will for freedom that has 
been born in them. This committee 
could serve a very real purpose in that 
it would in many ways dramatize and 
emphasize the fact that the free world 
cannot rest in peace so long as these cap- 
tive nations are under the subjugation 
of Communist rule. These nations are 
the keystone to peace in the world and, 
until these nations are free to choose 
their own governments, as has been 
promised to these people, we cannot say 
that the world is at peace, we cannot 
say that justice prevails. I am sure this 
committee could help develop programs, 
develop ideas and theories, develop a 
program of action that would ultimately 
see the day when these nations can im- 
prove and enjoy with the rest of the 
world their freedom, and exist as free 
nations. 

I congratulate the gentleman for mak- 
ing this very profound contribution to 
the House today. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from Il- 
linois is very kind and very gracious. I 
am not sure you know this, but this bril- 
liant and courageous young man from 
Illinois [Mr. Pucinsx1] in whose veins 
flows the blood of Polish ancestry, was 
my right hand on the Katyn committee 
to investigate these massacres. He was 
my interpreter, my chief clerk, my chief 
cook and bottle washer, and everything 
else. It would have been impossible to 
have assembled the extraordinary rec- 
ord of investigation that we developed in 
Italy, in France, in Germany, and 
throughout this country during the year 
of that tremendous investigation. So I 
point out, Mr. Speaker, his worth, be- 
cause he knows whereof he speaks. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ftoop] for 
bringing, as usual, to our attention this 
one plan or one move that could put 
Russia on the defensive overnight. If I 
recall correctly, the great Republic of 
Poland was invaded on September 1, 
1939, not only from the west by Ger- 
many, but almost simultaneously from 
the east by Communist Russia. I shall 
always believe that the only reason Eng- 
land and France did not declare war on 
Russia was because of the question of 
military expediency; but, nevertheless, 
the invasion of Poland sparked World 
War II and for us to forget forever that 
Poland was invaded by Russia and later 
on swallowed up entirely by Russia will 
be, I think, to admit defeat and to for- 
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ever commit this country to a defensive 
position. 

The trouble that Russia constantly 
stirs up in Berlin, in the Congo, in Laos, 
and all over the world, is to divert our 
attention from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Hungary, Rumania, North Ko- 
rea, China and all of the rest of the 
world they have taken over. 

The only hope of the free world is to 
get on the offensive and put the Com- 
munists on the defensive. I certainly 
think the gentleman’s resolution is 
timely, and the first one that was ever 
proposed that will do it. We ought to, 
every day, from the President and the 
Congress right on down, shout and de- 
mand freedom for Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and all of these other captive 
nations. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am glad my friend 
from South Carolina joins me today, be- 
cause he and I have been at this, I think, 
100 years last Easter Sunday. When I 
came down here to attack this brute 
and monstrous Castro when everybody 
else thought he was a great guy in this 
town, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina was the first man to stand up to join 
me in that attack. It seems a long time 
ago, does it not? So, today I am espe- 
cially glad to have the gentleman join 
me. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in support of the resolution 
to establish a House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. Just a few months ago I 
had the occasion to travel and visit 
both in the Soviet Union and in East 
Germany, East Berlin, and in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, and Kiev, in the Ukraine. 
The plight of the captive nations is the 
most heart-rending result of the Second 
World War and its aftermath. 

I have seen the stark tragedy and de- 
pressing conditions that exist with my 
own eyes. More than a dozen nations 
of eastern and central Europe and 
southeast Asia and the Far East, with a 
population of some 100 million, have be- 
come the victims of Soviet aggression 
and tyranny. About one-third of Eu- 
rope’s prewar population have been 
robbed of their freedom and have become 
captives behind the Iron Curtain erected 
by the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, the 
same is true in the case of North Viet- 
nam and North Korea, and only constant 
vigilance will prevent other peoples from 
sharing the same fate. 

During the last 15 years, since the end 
of the war, the leaders of the free world, 
spearheaded by the U.S. Government, 
have tried to help these nations as best 
they could. However, their situation is 
extremely delicate, and our dilemma has 
been how to give support and encour- 
agement to these captive nations without 
making moves which, instead of helping 
them, would have the effect of tightening 
the Communist tyranny over these help- 
less and freedom-loving peoples. 

I hope that with the establishment of 
a Captive Nations Committee in the 
House of Representatives our interest 
and moral support for these nations will 
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find new channels to help these nations 
and will hearten them in their struggle 
against their oppressive tyrants. 

Mr. FLOOD. My compliments to the 
gentleman. Is this his maiden effort? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. It is, indeed, sir. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am delighted, Mr. 
Speaker, to see these young, vigorous 
Members, coming fresh from the people, 
bring us these messages from their peo- 
ple. It is significant. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will be glad to yield 
to the former distinguished Lieutenant 
Governor of the great State of Illinois 
{Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Fioop] for calling for an 
awareness by the American people that 
the real design of the Soviet is to estab- 
lish a new colonialism, a vicious colonial- 
ism, and that the chains of this new and 
vicious colonialism are being forged in 
a climate superheated by the Soviet 
propaganda that all the ills of mankind 
have come from the old colonialism and 
that the United States is the heir and 
the benefactor of the old colonialism that 
has passed. 

Until the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, who has rendered 
many outstanding services to his coun- 
try, spoke today, the issue had never been 
put in quite such a plain and under- 
standable presentment. What the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is suggesting, 
as I take it, is a complete change in our 
manner of combating the false propa- 
ganda of the Soviet. 

Heretofore we have kept on the de- 
fense. The Soviet would cry out against 
the old colonialism, and, because some of 
the old colonial powers in Europe were 
our allies, sought to associate the United 
States with the hatreds that had been 
engendered by the old colonialism. We 
remained on the defensive. We pointed 
out that the United States had been the 
first to free itself from colonialism, that 
the United States had no colonies and 
no desire for a single inch of the land 
of any other nation, and that, therefore, 
the Soviet propaganda was not only 
maliciously false, but was ridiculous. 
This was all true enough, but it had all 
the futility of innocence defending itself 
when the guilty was escaping in the 
disguise of the accuser. 

What the gentlemen from Pennsyl- 
vania is proposing, and it seems to me to 
make good commonsense, is that we 
should stop being on the defense and im- 
mediately take the offensive. Let us call 
the vicious colonialism of the Soviet ex- 
actly what it is, a system of colonialism 
that once attached on a free people will 
take from them all their freedoms and 
will reduce them to the status of serfs. 
It is ridiculous that we should waste any 
time whatsoever in denying that we are 
any part of the old colonialism. Let us 
make better use of our time by telling 
the world and proving to the world that 
there is a new colonialism in the Soviet 
design, that it is a colonialism that once 
established in any nation, as in Hungary, 
as in Poland, as in the Ukraine, will com- 
pletely divest the people of any control 
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over their own affairs, their own cul- 
tures, their own ways of life. 

I have recently returned from Africa, 
where the old colonialism has come to 
an end and new and independent nations 
are emerging with the hope that under 
government of, for and by the people, 
human life in Africa will be on a happier 
plane than ever it had been in all the 
long centuries that have passed. The 
people of Africa do not wish to return to 
any form of colonialism. All they wish 
is the opportunity, which under God 
they are entitled to, the opportunity to 
work out their own destiny. They do not 
wish to be a part of the cold war. They 
do not wish to be a party to the Soviet 
cause, but when help is offered by the 
Soviet, and they are told that there are 
no strings attached they sometimes take 
the help and hope that they can work 
things out without involvements. Then 
the Soviet technicians come in, and 
propaganda is spread, and the realiza- 
tion begins to come that the hoped-for 
escape from involvements may be 
hopeful thinking. 

I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is absolutely right in saying that 
we should take advantage of Captive 
Nations Week to emphasize that the 
Soviet design is enslavement in a new 
and a vicious colonialism. 

I wonder if anyone believes that if the 
peoples of Poland, of the Ukraine, of 
Hungary, of any of the other captive na- 
tions were given the right to vote at a 
plebiscite fairly and impartially con- 
ducted they would vote to remain under 
the Soviet heel. Mr. Speaker, if the peo- 
ple in these captive nations could vote 
whether to remain captive or to have 
their own independence and the conduct 
of their own affairs, I would venture to 
say that the vote would go 100 to 1 
against the Soviet. 

Again I commend the statesman from 
Pennsylvania. I trust his suggestion will 
be followed, and that from this day on 
we go off the defense and go forward in 
a stout offensive to alert al! the free na- 
tions of the world before it is too late of 
a new and vicious colonialism that 
threatens them. It would be the tragedy 
of the ages if new nations, escaping from 
a colonialism that had been ended, 
should fall into a new colonialism of a 
more diabolical nature than any that 
ever before had been conceived. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FLoop] has rendered a great service 
again. He has rendered many great 
services, but none greater than he has 
rendered today in calling for an aware- 
ness of what is happening, and calling it 
by its right name—colonialism, the co- 
lonialism of the Russians, a vicious and 
deadly colonialism. 

Mr. FLOOD. I may say, Mr. Speaker, 
that these words from the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois have special sig- 
nificance. First of all we recognize him 
as one of our old-time orators in this 
Chamber—and there are not many left; 
and he is their peer. And secondly, and 
equally important, he is the chairman of 
the Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs dealing with tur- 
bulent Africa. So his help is important 
today. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bruce). 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, may I ex- 
tend my compliments to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] for the 
initiative that he has given in this most 
important area of reemphasizing the fact 
that the American people will never rec- 
ognize as final the present line of the 
establishment of what we call the Iron 
Curtain. Certainly the testimony that 
can be had in volume after volume of the 
terror and the tyranny that has been 
imposed upon the people in these many 
nations who once knew a measure of 
independence in varying degrees stands 
as a new monument to the tyranny of 
one man over another. 

It is imperative that we in the year 
1961 not just utilize words, not just re- 
peat cliches, not deal alone in semantics 
and dialectics, but undertake a reanalysis 
of the entire policy of the United States 
and our influence in the rest of the 
nations outside of the Iron Curtain. 

Certainly the evidence of the Hungar- 
ian revolt, where the Hungarians ac- 
cepted, even with doubts, an offer to 
negotiate in their critical hour, which 
ended up in the murder of the men who 
were sent to negotiate, should be a classic 
example of the fallacy of having any 
faith in any promise or any pledge of any 
Communist anywhere in the world. 

Certainly, we have studied and ana- 
lyzed the Communist philosophy and 
writings and documents. We must rec- 
ognize the moral code under which they 
operate which states: 

We shall use every ruse, dodge, trick, cun- 
ning and unlawful method, concealment, 
veiling of the truth. As long as capitalism 
and communism exist, we cannot live in 
peace. In the end a funeral dirge will be 
sung over one or the other. But until that 
takes place our principal role is to dodge and 
maneuver, 


This is their moral code. This is the 
nature of the enemy with which we 
deal, the nature of the enemy that is 
causing turbulence in the Congo. 

The Communists have a goal. They 
have stated it—the conquest of the 
world. They have a blueprint. It is 
clearly written. They have never di- 
rectly deviated from it except for ex- 
pediency. And with the goal and with 
the blueprint, this minority of gangsters 
that has seized government after gov- 
ernment, has established a will to reach 
their goal. 

We in the non-Communist world must 
redefine our goals, aware of the fate of 
captive nations, reaffirming our willing- 
ness never to accept this as final; we 
must reevaluate our entire program and 
approach on the world scene, noting 
that a Castro is but a symbol of the 
presence of the disease, noting that else- 
where in South America, in Africa, 
there are symbols of the presence of a 
worldwide disease but that the direc- 
tion still issues from one place, the Mos- 
cow-Peiping axis. Dealing alone with a 
Castro in Cuba, dealing with a Lumumba 
in the Congo, and dealing with others 
throughout the world who are just 
symptoms of the disease, will not bring 
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victory, will not rekindle the flame of 
freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to close with 
this—I know the gentleman could go 
on, I know all of us could go on for 
hours—but I would like to close with a 
quote which I think is a historic one 
which came to the world at 2:34 p.m. 
November 4, 1956, from a radio broad- 
cast in Hungary from free Radio Sta- 
tion Petofi. It is a message that is 
haunting in its portent of things to 
come. 

The civilized peoples of the world, listen 
and come to our aid. 

Not with declarations but with force, with 
soldiers, with arms. Do not forget there is 
no stopping the wild onslaught of Bolshe- 
vism. Your turn will also come, if we 
perish. Save our souls! Save our souls! 

Civilized peoples of the world, we im- 
plore you in the name of justice, freedom, 
and the binding principle of active solidar- 
ity to help us. 

Our ship is sinking. Light is failing. The 
shadows grow darker every hour over the 
soil of Hungary. 

Listen to our cry, civilized peoples of the 
world, and act. Extend us your fraternal 
aid. 

SOS! SOS! 

May God be with you. 


Mr. Speaker, the shadows are grow- 
ing darker, the light of liberty is grow- 
ing dimmer. 

I beg the gentlemen of this House 
of Representatives and the American 
people in this hour of the greatest peril 
in the history of civilization to forget 
that we are Democrats or Republicans, 
to forget our partisan feelings, forget 
the differences between us, and unite 
in the understanding that we must re- 
dedicate ourselves first of all to the un- 
derstanding of the principle of individ- 
ual liberty upon which this Nation has 
been founded, the divine rights of the 
individual man, and secondly, with all 
haste pursue and understand and de- 
velop programs which will not bring 
compromise but will bring what must 
come eventually, victory, with the op- 
portunity of individual liberty for all. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I hear the 
gentleman from Indiana, a strong voice. 
I believe I can feel a strong heart, a 
dramatic and effective contribution. I 
am sure we will hear this rich baritone 
many more times. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the weak- 
ness in our foreign policy is its failure 
to initiate policies and programs that 
will put communism on the defensive. 
All that we mean as a free people, calls 
upon us to assist in the liberation of 
those who were never free. Above all, 
it shames us with the awareness of our 
own inertia in standing by while other 
people were enslaved. It was not that 
they expected us to help by armed in- 
tervention, but they did rely upon our 
moral support. Even this has been 
spasmodic and ineffective. 

A flickering of conscience has moved 
us to observe Captive Nations Week 
each year, devoted in part to statements 
and speeches exhorting the 100 million 
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victims of Soviet imperialism to keep 
up their spirits and their resistance. 
The other 51 weeks in the year, in our 
concern with the many problems con- 
fronting our Nation and the world, we 
forget the captive nations. To the vic- 
tims, our perfunctory observance of 
Captive Nations Week appears to be a 
half-hearted and meaningless gesture. 
Something more is needed. 

I am happy to join with my forward- 
looking colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Congressman FLoop, as 
one of the cosponsors of his resolution 
to establish a Special Captive Nations 
Committee of the House. The longing 
for independence on the part of the 
people of Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania is the 
“Achilles heel” of the Soviet Empire. 

The Kremlin screams when this tell- 
ing evidence of communism’s treachery 
and tyranny is exposed to the view of the 
world. By. ceaseless propaganda, and by 
provoking trouble elsewhere, the Com- 
munists divert our attention away from 
the one problem that worries them most. 
By building up crises and engaging in 
veiled threats, they expect that we will 
acknowledge their sovereignty over the 
captive nations in exchange for a so- 
called concession on their part, concern- 
ing some other international problem. 

Recognition on our part of the status 
quo in east-central Europe would be a 
surrender of our belief in the right of all 
men to be free, and would deal a mortal 
blow to the hopes of the enslaved peoples 
who can be liberated, without war, only 
by the combined impact of their own 
pressure and that of the free nations. 

In his state of the Union address, Pres- 
ident Kennedy said: 

Finally, while our attention is centered on 
the development of the non-Communist 
world, we must never forget our hopes for 
the ultimate freedom and welfare of the 
Eastern European peoples. 


This statement was greeted by ap- 
plause from the joint session of the 
House and Senate that listened to his 
statement of national policy as he out- 
lined the objective of the United States. 

The President went on to say: 

In order to be prepared to help reestablish 
historic ties of friendship, I am asking the 
Congress for increased discretion to use eco- 
nomic tools in this area whenever this is 
found to be clearly in the national interest. 
This will require amendment of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act along the 
lines I proposed as a Member of the Senate, 
and upon which the Senate voted last sum- 
mer. Meanwhile, I hope to explore with the 
Polish Government the possibility of using 
our frozen Polish funds on projects of peace 
that will demonstrate our abiding friend- 
ship and interest in the people of Poland. 


Again he was applauded by the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

This spontaneous approval expressed 
our desire to do even more. We must 
arouse ourselves from complacency and 
put the moral initiative of freedom to 
work. By mounting a sustained counter- 
offensive of truth, we shall hearten the 
victims of communism with the knowl- 
edge that we will strive for their peaceful 
liberation until it is won. 
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Approval of the resolution to establish 
a Special Captive Nations Committee of 
the House will release our own practical 
idealism, and give a powerful boost to 
their morale. This committee will make 
a searching and continuing study of con- 
ditions within the captive nations of 
Europe and Asia, and serve as the means 
by which their hunger for independence 
and freedom will be expressed. 

They have no voice in the United Na- 
tions. Their satellite rulers are heard 
but not the oppressed peoples. We must 
help them to be heard, and in conjunc- 
tion with our own exposure of the force 
and fraud and hypocrisy by which the 
Communists suppress their inalienable 
rights, focus world attention on the cruel 
despotism that is communism. 

The creation of a Special Captive Na- 
tions Committee to reveal the facts of 
the Communist tyranny, will serve notice 
to the world of the sincerity and the will 
of the U.S. House of Representatives to 
do everything possible for the peaceful 
liberation of the captive nations. 

I think this is something we have 
wanted to do for a long time. 

Here we have the opportunity to put 
it into action. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] 
is an old friend and I might say an old 
hand in this very program. I am glad 
that he came today. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ha.pern]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for his 
leadership in advocating a House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. His superb 
presentation on this floor today deserves 
the applause of all Americans. 

I am privileged to associate myself 
with him as a cosponsor of this most 
significant resolution. 

The merit of this proposal lies in the 
fact that it is directed at our main an- 
tagonist in the cold war, the Soviet 
Union. To many Americans, the Soviet 
Union is regarded as a vast geographic- 
political entity inhabited only by Rus- 
sians. Many of us are not aware of the 
fact that the USSR. is actually a 
forced union of many captive peoples in 
which the great Russians constitute 
barely a half. 

In past years the Russian Empire had 
been referred to as a prison house of 
nationalities. 

The same can be said for its successor, 
the US.S.R. 

The Soviet Union is a multinational 
state consisting of ethnic groups var- 
iously estimated from 177 to more than 
200. One hundred and twenty-five dif- 
ferent languages and dialects are spoken, 
and 40 different religions practiced. 
There are Ukrainians, Byelorussians, 
Armenians, Georgians, Latvians, Lith- 
uanians, Estonians, Tartars, Uzbeks, 
Kazakhs, Azerbaijani, and many oth- 
ers—all individual ethnic groups with 
separate historical, cultural, political, 
religious, and social traditions and in- 
stitutions. Soviet Russia is far from 
a melting pot of nationalities; it is a 
forced union of people who resist as- 
similation into the Soviet mold. 
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There can be litile doubt that. these 
many captive peoples represent a source 
of potential weakness for the Soviet 
rulers. Here is a source that we of the 
West have neither appreciated nor fully 
exploited. We know from the experience 
of Mr. Nixon’s visit to Russia, which 
coincided with the celebration of Captive 
Nations’ Week, that the Soviets are ex- 
traordinarily sensitive in matters deal- 
ing with the national minorities. Their 
fears and anxieties for the loyalties of 
the nationalities must have some basis 
in fact, or else a leader so hard and 
supremely confident as Khrushchev 
would never have betrayed his own con- 
cern as he did. 

Beyond the USS.R. other captive 
peoples yearn for greater freedom. 
Along the borderlands of Eastern Europe 
from Poland to Albania the restless 
masses continue to exist in a state of 
prolonged oppression. 

Within Communist China, national 
minority groups in addition to the in- 
digenous Chinese suffered much when 
the Chinese Communists established 
their system of communes on a national 
basis. 

Specialists in Communist affairs are 
aware of current conditions within the 
captive Communist world, but regret- 
tably much of their findings, generaliza- 
tions, and speculations never penetrate 
the outer walls of a university to the 
public at large. 

I believe the creation of a Captive 
Nations Committee in Congress can 
serve that purpose. You will recall the 
excellent work done in the past by the 
Special House Baltic Committee and its 
successor, the Select Committee on 
Communist Aggression. Much rich data 
was collected by these committees and 
their findings were widely circulated 
throughout the free world and no doubt 
even in the Communist world. 

A new Captive Nations Committee can 
serve the same purpose. It can serve, 
to use a military term, as a staging area 
for congressional action. Its main 
function would be to inform the Amer- 
ican people on the state of affairs within 
the Communist world and to assist the 
National Government in the general 
formulation of policy. 

By establishing such a committee we 
can give heart to the captive peoples 
and demonstrate to them that they have 
not been forgotten. We can also en- 
courage elements within the Communist 
world to resist their rulers and thus 
effectively build up a credit within the 
fortress of the Communist bloc itself 
in the event of some future contingency. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust this Congress 
will see fit, without delay, to act favor- 
ably on this resolution and create this 
committee. It will reflect gloriously the 
cause of freedom and justice everywhere. 

Mr. FLOOD. I may say that I wel- 
come the support of the gentleman from 
New York. Coming from a great State 
that has so many hundreds of thousands 
of these people as citizens, he would be 
in the particular position to know 
whereof he speaks. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Stratton]. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleagues in com- 
mending the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for the leadership he has taken in 
connection with this important subject, 
and I express to him how happy I am to 
join with him in sponsoring this resolu- 
tion and in the hope that this Captive 
Nations Committee can be formed in the 
very near future to symbolize, as has 
already been expressed by the gentleman 
and by other Members of the House, the 
determination of this Congress to make 
certain that the freedom of these great 
peoples in Eastern Europe, who are now 
under the Communist heel, has not and 
will not be forgotten. 

The gentleman well knows, of course, 
the furor that was caused in the Com- 
munist camp when this Congress passed 
a resolution with respect to the captive 
nations a short time ago. I realize, and 
I am sure the gentleman realizes, that 
the adoption of this additional resolution 
of his and the creation of a Captive Na- 
tions Committee of this House would 
throw even greater consternation into 
the Communist world and would under- 
line to our friends abroad that they have 
indeed not been forgotten, and that we 
are determined that they will not be 
forgotten. We should certainly help 
them, because as long as they are in 
bondage we here in America cannot con- 
sider ourselves wholly free, either. 
No man is an island, and no nation is an 
island unto itself either. I know that 
the action of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania on the floor of this House is 
going to send a surge of hope and con- 
fidence into the hearts of many millions 
of people abroad—in Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Byelorussia, Ukraine, and all 
the other captive peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

Mr. FLOOD. That was very kind of 
my friend from New York. This is not 
the first time he has joined me here. 
The very first day he came to the House, 
Mr. Speaker, he joined me in an effort 
to pass legislation to help the people of 
the depressed areas. He in his district 
suffers as I do in my district with that 
problem. I would expect him, knowing 
his great heart, to help in that regard. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I should like to 
join my colleagues in saying that I ap- 
preciate the fine leadership the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is furnishing in 
calling attention to the need that is very 
apparent in the areas that we are dis- 
cussing as captive nations. They are 
really and truly captive: Captive phys- 
ically and captive mentally, and it is very 
unfortunate for all humanity that this 
is so. 

I would like to point out that what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is do- 
ing in advancing this proposition, in tell- 
ing the story, is in line with the finest 
sort of Americanism. 

It is something that we in the Congress 
throughout the years have been identified 
with many times. It is really a part of 
what we are doing in our mutual secu- 
rity program. It is consistent with our 
objectives in that regard. 

So, what he is doing is not new. He 
is doing a fine service in calling special 
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attention to this particular problem. I 
feel like it would be secretly applauded in 
the hearts and minds of millions of peo- 
ple everywhere in the world who yearn 
sincerely for liberty and freedom. 

This was never more important, how- 
ever, it seems to me, than when the can- 
didate for the Presidency on our ticket 
last year was visiting Poland, where, as 
you know, he was accorded a tremendous 
welcome, even though the Communist 
government officials did everything to 
keep the people away. This was their 
way of saying “Thank God for Amer- 
ica.” They would applaud this type of 
thing very much. It would give them 
great heart and hope. 

Therefore, I commend the gentleman 
for the leadership he has taken and as- 
sure him of my interest and support. I 
want to do everything I can to make his 
objective successful at the very, very 
earliest time. Isay to you, sir, good luck 
and God bless you in this very wonderful, 
worthwhile effort. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is very nice, Mr. 
Speaker. My reason for recognizing the 
gentleman from Iowa is because when 
anyone in the House takes a look at the 
gentleman from Iowa he thinks of Abe 
Lincoln. The gentleman from Iowa is 
one of our academic scholars here. He 
has been leading the programs and the 
ceremonies commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the inauguration of 
America’s great President, Abraham Lin- 
coln. So his voice today certainly em- 
phasizes and points up a long tradition 
of the belief and feeling in the problems 
of my resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. First of all, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to indicate very firmly 
that I join the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania in his effort. I would point out 
that the gentleman should feel an im- 
mediate impact on the importance of 
his resolution by the fact that three 
Members of the House decided to make 
their maiden speech in support of his 
resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD. I blush with all of this 
recognition. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I feel that the gen- 
tleman should also realize that he has 
achieved a surprisingly large effective- 
ness, obviously bipartisan support. 

If the gentleman, in this vein, will 
permit me, I would like to make one 
constructive suggestion. 

Mr. FLOOD. Any suggestion the gen- 
tleman from Illinois would make would 
not help but be constructive. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would like to 
point out that the gentleman is known 
throughout the United States, and for 
that matter, I understand, throughout 
the English-speaking world, as one of 
the outstanding orators of the day, if 
not of the century. In the gentleman’s 
earlier remarks he used on a few oc- 
casions the term “New Frontier’ in con- 
junction with this resolution. In dis- 
cussing the New Frontier, let me point 
out that there are certain variations of 
the New Frontier that are subject to 
some question. It is my hope there will 
be no controversy in the House when it 
comes to establishing this committee. 
Therefore, I would think, with all due 
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respect to the gentleman’s loyalty to the 
principles of the New Frontier as it has 
become a political term, that we ac- 
cept the establishment of this commit- 
tee as something even over and above 
all that the gentleman hopes of the New 
Frontier. 

In this way it will not be embroiled in 
perhaps occasional disagreements and 
aspects of the New Frontier in a political 
sense. 

Mr. FLOOD. In the words of a distin- 
guished jurist when he was Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Mr, Holmes, 
of Massachusetts, who was faced by a 
young, ambitious lawyer who raised a 
question. Mr. Justice Holmes said: 


When that situation arises, we shall 
endeavor to deal with it. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep feeling of urgency that I 
join my colleagues this afternoon in sup- 
port of the resolution to establish a 
Special Captive Nations Committee of 
the House. On reflection, I feel that this 
resolution is long overdue and the House 
could well have approved such a com- 
mittee as far back as 1946 when the 
Kremlin enslavement of the captive na- 
tions became obvious to all. 

I am convinced that the formation of 
this committee will be one of the truly 
progressive steps of this congressional 
session and would serve the legislative 
branch of the Government in a most 
effective fashion. I am further con- 
vinced that we have an obligation to 
the American citizens, to freedom-loving 
people throughout the world, and espe- 
cially to the oppressed people of the 
captive nations to vigorously enter into 
a thorough study of the misery that is 
inherent under Soviet domination of the 
captive peoples. 

Eighteen months ago it was my privi- 
lege to serve as one of the U.S. delegation 
to the Interparliamentary Conference in 
Warsaw, Poland. That Conference gave 
us an opportunity to observe actual con- 
ditions behind the Iron Curtain. It gave 
us other opportunities to pierce through 
the barrage of Soviet propaganda and 
observe the actual conditions existing in 
their false Utopia. 

The people of the captive nations are 
obviously anti-Communist and repre- 
sent an untapped source of strength for 
the free world. 

It would be most appropriate for the 
Congress of the United States, the most 
vigorous legislative body in the world, to 
devote special attention to the plight of 
the captive nations, to reassure them 
that their present enslavement is con- 
sidered temporary, and that we hope to 
see the day when they, as well as the 
Russian people, will truly live in the 
world of peace and freedom. 

I fervently hope that the House will 
give overwhelming support to this reso- 
lution, and that as rapidly as practicable 
the Captive Nations Committee be ap- 
proved, organized, and commence work 
in this arena of utmost importance. 

Mr. FLOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished majority lead- 
er, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, all 
of the Members of the House know that 
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there is no Member of Congress who has 
a firmer and a broader grasp on world 
affairs and a knowledge of our defense 
posture than our distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fioop]. The people of his district are 
justified in feeling proud of the character 
of service that he renders in the Halls 
of the Congress, because my dear friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] reflects 
great credit upon the people of his dis- 
trict. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I say for the first 
time in a long career I am speechless. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, as the poet 
once said, truth is sometimes sweet and 
sometimes bitter. But, what I have said 
is the truth just the same. 

Mr. FLOOD. You are very kind. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania supports the state- 
ment I just made reflecting the opinion 
of his colleagues by making the speech 
that he has made today on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, in re- 
lation to over 100 millions of persons be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, living in captive 
nations, as a free American and a Mem- 
ber of the greatest deliberative body in 
the world, wherein sit the representa- 
tives of the free people of America. He 
is thinking of human beings abroad who 
are denied liberty and freedom and who 
see their own countries denied inde- 
pendence. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FLoop] has repeatedly 
taken the floor of this House in support 
of a strong foreign policy, in support of 
firm leadership, and in support of a 
strong national defense, because he 
realizes, as few persons in our country 
do, the cold, calculating, sinister, and 
evil minds of the Communists. He knows 
that the most probable way that the 
road to peace might be taken is when 
America is strong and following the 
policy of peace through strength. 

Now, it happens that when the captive 
nations resolution was adopted by this 
body that I offered the resolution. I 
think the House of Representatives paid 
a great compliment to the people behind 
the Iron Curtain and in the captive na- 
tions when the resolution was adopted 
without being formally introduced and 
referred to a committee and reported 
out of committee. The adoption of the 
resolution under that unusual proce- 
dure shows the unanimous opinion of all 
of the Members of the House as to our 
feelings in relation to the peoples of 
captive nations. I think the best evi- 
dence of the action of the House and 
the Senate in passing the captive na- 
tions resolution is the expression of pain 
and anguish thereafter by Mr. Khru- 
shchev and other prominent leaders of 
the Soviet Union. And, their surprise 
of pain has not yet subsided. It is well 
we pause and keep alive the hopes of the 
people in captive nations so that they 
will know we are thinking of them and 
that America is not letting them down 
because, as I said on the floor of the 
House only a few weeks ago and on a 
number of occasions prior thereto, one 
of the two links of the Communist world 
conspiracy is the 100 million or more 
persons behind the Iron Curtain and 
in captive nations who not only despise 
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but hate the Communist overlords that 
dominate them and deprive them of 
their liberties and deny their country 
their independence. 

One of the greatest reservoirs of 
strength the free world has is that which 
is behind the Iron Curtain in the 100 
million or more people who despise and 
hate communism and the Communists, 
who are waiting for the day of deliver- 
ance. If the Soviet Union ever under- 
took to engage in a world war those 100 
million or more people would represent 
one of the greatest military assets that 
the free world would have. So it is well 
to keep alive their hopes for early resto- 
ration of the independence of their 
country and the early beginning of their 
liberty under their own law. 

Mr. Speaker, again I congratulate my 
distinguished friend and my dear friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] for ren- 
dering, as he has today, this really con- 
structive service. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for over a 
quarter of a century, the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts has been 
leading this House on just the program 
he outlined. The greatest honor that 
could be conferred upon him is to know 
that if, God forbid, the Reds ever got 
hold of us, No. 1 on the list to be purged 
by them would be the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. And 
I cannot think of a more eloquent com- 
pliment and tribute to his leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who have submitted 
their statements today be permitted to 
insert them in the Recorp following this 
discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in 1946, in 
Fulton, Mo., Mr. Churchill made his 
famous statement that from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic an Iron Curtain had 
divided Europe. 

The division still stands. But the sad- 
dest part of this division is that the 
eastern section is under the worst sys- 
tem of oppression the world has ever 
known. 

Nearly 100 million freedom-loving 
people of Eastern European countries 
have been subjected to the cruelties of 
Communist rule. Communist propa- 
ganda has failed to break the spirit and 
love of liberty of these peoples. Living 
examples of their love of liberty are the 
attempts toward freedom that were made 
in the past by the workers in East Ger- 
many, Poland and Hungary. On the 
other hand, the ruthless handling of 
those revolts by the Russian Army indi- 
cates the determination of the Soviet 
Union to maintain enslavement of East- 
ern Europe at any cost to the region. 

It is the moral responsibility of the 
United States, the leader of the free 
world, to keep a sympathetic watch over 
the lot of the people of Eastern Europe 
who were unfortunate enough to fall 
under the yoke of Communist tyranny. 
The principle of self-determination ex- 
pressed by President Wilson more than 
40 years ago was mainly to be applied 
to Eastern Europe. The entire opposite 
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has happened there since World War II: 
totalitarian Communist regimes have 
been set up without any regard as to the 
peoples’ wishes. 

The world at large looks upon us as 
the champions of democracy and as a 
force from which freedom springs. 
Therefore, in this hour of trial for those 
peoples, let us support the proposal to 
offer them hope and to show them that 
this country is aware of their unfortu- 
nate lot. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the basic tenets of the American phi- 
losophy is the right of nations to deter- 
mine for themselves the system of gov- 
ernment under which they shall live. In 
Europe this ideal came close to full real- 
ization in the period between the First 
and Second World Wars. Many nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe achieved 
independence after centuries of foreign 
domination and in their new found free- 
dom their cultures flourished. This 
happy situation came to an end with the 
Second World War, however. One by 
one of the countries fell victim to Hit- 
ler’s ambitions of world domination, 
from whose tyranny they were ostensibly 
“liberated” by the Soviet Union. They 
soon realized that they had not been lib- 
erated at all but had only fallen captives 
to the new tyranny of Soviet commu- 
nism. 

Today one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion lives behind the Iron Curtain. 
There are some hundred million persons 
living in the nominally independent but 
actually Soviet-dominated nations of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Ru- 
mania. There are millions more in such 
nations as Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and the Ukraine who have been unwill- 
ingly incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. This plight is not confined to 
Europe. In the Far East there are mil- 
lions of additional involuntary subjects 
of Communist rule in China, North Ko- 
rea, Mongolia, and North Vietnam. 

The military power of the Communist 
leaders of the Soviet Union and China is 
such that there is very little the captive 
peoples can do to free themselves, how- 
ever much they despise their Communist 
rulers or long to regain their liberty. 
Even we, their friends in the free world, 
find it difficult to take concrete action to 
help them. We want to give them such 
material assistance as we can, but in 
doing so we must take care that it does 
not strengthen the Communist regimes 
instead of helping the people. We want 
to assist them in their continuing strug- 
gle, but we do not want to do anything 
which would bring about tighter, more 
restrictive control by the Soviet Union 
or involve the whole world in a holocaust 
in which the captive peoples would be 
the first victims. 

Because of the extreme difficulty in 
choosing and carrying out the policy 
which will best promote the interests of 
the unfortunate people behind the Iron 
Curtain, there is a real need for a con- 
tinued and reinvigorated search in this 
direction. There is also a real need for 
demonstrations, such as we find here 
today, that the American people are 
aware of the plight of the peoples behind 
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the Iron Curtain. We wish to help them 
in every way we can and we pray that 
they will find the courage and patience 
and hope which will be necessary in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ftoop] for his 
forthright exposition of the nature of 
Communist tyranny in the captive 
nations. 

The record of Communist conquest 
and growth is written in duplicity of a 
thousand sorts and the blood of millions 
who innocently misunderstood the dan- 
gers they faced or who blindly acqui- 
esced to those whose purpose is world 
domination. 

Mr. Speaker, we recognize that free- 
dom is the birthright of mankind. The 
harsh denial by one nation of the fun- 
damental rights of others can only be 
termed by the rest of humanity as 
tragic. 

We cannot, it is true, eliminate the 
policy mistakes of the past which al- 
lowed these tragedies to occur; but we 
can, through honest examination and a 
sincere attempt to face frankly what 
already has occurred, prevent repeti- 
tions of surrender and build the moral 
strength necessary for eventual libera- 
tion of the enslaved. Independence can- 
not come from mere wishes. We must 
see that the only real opportunity for 
liberation rests in stemming the Com- 
munist tide and building the free world’s 
ability to defeat tyranny everywhere. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this subject 
in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to join Congressman 
Frioop in this tribute to the captive na- 
tions. I am pleased, also, to cosponsor 
the resolution to set up a Captive Na- 
tions Committee, as I did last year. 

I believe it is imperative that we seize 
every opportunity to focus national at- 
tention on the plight of the captive na- 
tions. We must continually emphasize, 
and reemphasize, that the captive peo- 
ples of Europe shall never be forgotten. 
We must reassure these peoples that we 
are not deceived by Soviet propaganda; 
that we know of their cruel suppression; 
and that we shall continue to assert their 
right to live in freedom. 

This is why I urge the creation of a 
Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. It has been emphasized by this 
administration as well as the last admin- 
istration that U.S. foreign policy is 
vitally concerned with the future of these 
peoples. I believe the House of Rep- 
resentatives could manifest this concern 
most dramatically by the enactment of 
this resolution. 

Let us remember, above all, that de- 
spite the tactics of the Soviet police state, 
the captive peoples have nurtured their 
strong aspirations for liberty. We must 
recognize and encourage these aspira- 
tions, in order to help the Soviet-domi- 
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nated nations and, at the same time, the 
cause of world freedom. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
plight of the captive nations is a most 
tragic result of World War II. Before 
the outbreak of that war freedom was 
reigning in Eastern Europe in countries 
extending all the way from the Baltic 
lands in the north to the Balkan Penin- 
sula in the south. Peoples in most of 
these countries, including Estonians, 
Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Czechs, 
Hungarians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Al- 
banians, and others, had regained their 
freedom at the end of the First World 
War and enjoyed it during the interwar 
years. 

However, the last war, fought for the 
cause of freedom, proved fatal to the 
freedom of all of them. Some of these 
countries had already fallen behind the 
Iron Curtain during the war, and by the 
end of the war nearly all of them had 
become victims of Soviet deceit and 
duplicity. ‘The remainder were soon 
added to the list of Soviet victims. 

Today, more than 15 years after the 
war, they still suffer behind the imper- 
vious Iron Curtain and are subjected to 
Communist totalitarian tyranny. In 
voicing and echoing the genuine desires 
of these peoples for freedom, let us hope 
that they will attain their goal. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support the resolution offered by my 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
DANIEL J. Ftoop, of Pennsylvania. I cer- 
tainly endorse the program to unleash 
from the yoke of tyranny these enslaved 
captives of world communism. 

This is especially close to my heart as 
the Representative from San Francisco— 
a city of many diverse and varied na- 
tionalities who have come to the land of 
freedom from overseas. 

In these perilous and dangerous times, 
Mr. Speaker, it certainly behooves the 
Members of this distinguished body to 
be aware of and cognizant of the plight 
of these oppressed peoples who are 
clamoring for the rays of light and free- 
dom from world democracy. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FLoop] has my high regard for his spon- 
sorship of this move to create a special 
Captive Nations Committee in the House 
of Representatives. 

I am pleased to cosponsor this legis- 
lation as I was pleased to be a member 
of the National Committee on Captive 
Nations Week observance last year. 

We all know how effective the observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week has been. 
It is best illustrated by the vehemence 
shown by the Soviet reaction. 

I believe the House of Representatives 
would be doing a wise and just thing in 
establishing a special Captive Nations 
Committee. It would be a focal point 
for support for the freedom-loving peo- 
ples being held behind the Iron Curtain. 
It would continually show the world that 
we in the United States recognize how 
demagogic are Soviet urgings that colo- 
nies be made free countries. It would— 
I hope—encourage the people of the cap- 
tive nations to resist the Soviet influ- 
ence and keep alive their hopes for 
freedom and independence. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of the captive nations, whom we 
honor today, is the heart-rending story 
of helpless and innocent peoples who, 
through no desire of their own, find 
themselves imprisoned behind the Iron 
Curtain. It is inconceivable to think 
that the inhabitants of all the countries 
in Eastern and Central Europe, extend- 
ing from the Baltics to the Balkans, with 
a population of over 100 million could 
be treated as prisoners in their own 
homelands. But that is the tragic 
truth, brought about by Soviet conquests 
and by the ruthless policy pursued by 
men in the Kremlin. 

These unfortunate and unhappy peo- 
ple of Eastern Europe, who enjoyed 
freedom before World War II, and who 
had hoped to be independent again at 
the end of that war, have instead become 
captives of the Soviet system, and are 
now suffering under Communist totali- 
tarian tyranny. In every one of these 
countries, in the Baltics, in central 
Europe, and in the Balkans, Communist 
regimes were imposed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and are maintained there still 
with the aid of Soviet armed forces. 

Against the mighty Soviet steamroller 
these freedom-loving people are helpless 
to obtain their liberty. Their one hope 
is the moral and spiritual support they 
have in the free West, led by the United 
States. Let us echo their fine senti- 
ments and demonstrate our continuing 
hope that they will someday be free 
again. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that I 
join the Honorable Dantret J. Froop and 
our colleagues in recognition of the cap- 
tive nations of the world. In this coun- 
try which gave to the world the Declara- 
tion of Independence, this is a time of 
rejoicing and a time of sadness. It is a 
time of rejoicing because many former 
colonies have achieved their independ- 
ence. It is a time of sadness because so 
many once-free nations have lost their 
independence. We should not forget 
those countries who have lost their 
precious freedom, not through any fault 
of their own, but because they border the 
flanks of an aggressive political power. 
Some of these countries—I think espe- 
cially of Poland—contributed much help 
to our own struggle for freedom nearly 
two centuries ago—help from men like 
Pulaski as well as sound theories of 
democratic government. 

Now it is our time to help. President 
Kennedy has already suggested that our 
frozen Polish funds be put to use on 
projects of peace in that country. And I 
hope that our Peace Corps plan may give 
to the captive nations dedication of the 
kind given to our country by the many, 
many great emigrants who have worked 
and fought here. And finally, may we 
help these countries gain health and 
strength they so grievously need by 
sending them some of our agricultural 
abundance. 

May we do these things not out of a 
feeling of indebtedness but because of 
our unshakable belief that freedom is 
man’s inalienable right. 

Mr. FEIGHAN., Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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{Mr. FLtoop] for introducing a resolution 
to establish a Special Captive Nations 
Committee of the House. I am glad to 
cosponsor that resolution as I did the 
original resolution which established the 
third week of July of each year as Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
rendered a real public service in pointing 
up the fact that our national observance 
of Captive Nations Week for the past 2 
years has become a matter of grave con- 
cern to the leaders of Russian com- 
munism. I am convinced that the con- 
cern of the Kremlin heirarchy over 
Public Law 86-90 is very deep and upset- 
ting. The greatest fear held by the lead- 
ers of the international Communist con- 
spiracy is that the people of the free 
world will awaken to the true nature of 
the vast empire which they have estab- 
lished by subversion, terror, and armed 
aggression. They have every reason to 
believe that should the full facts become 
common knowledge in the free world, the 
popular demand for justice toward the 
many non-Russian nations submerged 
behind the Iron Curtain will reach pro- 
portions which no democratic govern- 
ment can ignore, and this will lead to 
action, that is, positive action in support 
of the just aspirations of the captive 
nations. This is precisely what the 
Russian leadership has long sought to 
prevent because they would have no de- 
fense, their position with regard to 
imperialism and colonialism is inde- 
fensible. 

I would like to stress another aspects 
of the purposes for establishing a special 
Captive Nations Committee of the House. 
Such a committee would be a factfinding 
group. It would, by the process of hear- 
ings and studies, permit a continuous 
and systematic study of all the captive 
nations of Europe and Asia. 

While a beginning has been made on 
this necessary work, particularly by the 
Select Committee To Investigate Com- 
munist Aggression of the 83d Congress, 
of which I was a Member, much has 
transpired during the past 5 years in 
all the captive nations which should be 
documented and printed in convenient 
form for use by colleges and univer- 
sities, students of world affairs, govern- 
ment officials, and others interested in 
learning about the realities of the world 
in which we live. 

I am also convinced that the work 
of such a House committee would 
strengthen the work of hundreds of 
committees set up by Governors, mayors, 
and private groups in the United States 
for the purpose of carrying out appro- 
priate ceremonies about the captive na- 
tions during the third week of each July. 
Such committees, by the very nature of 
their work, are bringing the American 
people closer to the realities of life under 
communism. Such knowledge not only 
strengthens our national will to resist, 
but provides the stimulus for positive 
political actions in: support of human 
and national rights the world over. 

President Kennedy has well said—The 
enemy stands without our gates. The 
threat of Red dictatorship is now only 
90 miles off our coastline. This threat 
is real; it is close by. The American 
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people are clamoring for positive action 
and programs in support of our own po- 
litical ideals and way of life. A spe- 
cial Captive Nations Committee of the 
House would be one of the answers to 
the call for action at the national level. 

There is another important consid- 
eration. The people behind the Iron 
Curtain, the people living in the captive 
non-Russian nations, look to the United 
States as the citadel of human freedom. 
They are our proven allies against the 
common enemy. They are the victims 
of the common enemy. They continue 
to resist the imposed order of commu- 
nism and await the opportunity to cast 
off the Red chains of Moscow. Their 
hopes were lifted when Congress en- 
acted the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion. They saw in this action an affir- 
mation that the people of the United 
States had not forgotten them and that 
our primary national objective remains 
individual and national freedom for 
all. The establishment of a _ special 
committee of the House to promote the 
ideals of Public Law 86-90 would lift 
up the spirits of millions of people be- 
hind the Russian Iron Curtain. 

The platform of the Democratic Party 
carries a promise that this administra- 
tion will never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of the captive nations through ac- 
ceptance of a status quo with the men 
in the Kremlin. We must, by affirma- 
tive action, give purpose to this promise. 
No better evidence of our will to carry 
out this commitment could be given 
than the establishment of a special Cap- 
tive Nations Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week by the 
people of these United States demands a 
renewal of our pledge to the cause of 
freedom for all peoples in the world. 
Today the millions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain live under the shackles of totali- 
tarian governments. In fact, it is iron- 
ical that there are more people living 
in captive nations today than at any time 
in modern history. It is ironical be- 
cause we engaged in two great world 
conflicts since the turn of the century 
to insure the freedom and dignity of men 
everywhere. And yet we who have en- 
joyed the heritage of freedom too often 
take it for granted. 

The resolution which was presented 
before this House this week is a true 
reflection of the deep sentiments not 
only for freedom-loving Americans but 
those who detest oppression and its 
ruthless inconsiderations. 

Can we, in our land of freedom, begin 
to realize how we would feel if we were 
suddenly to find ourselves a captive na- 
tion like Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Bul- 
garia, or the other nations that now 
stagger under the burden of the Soviet 
and Chinese Communist yoke? I submit 
that this would be difficult, but it is 
something about which we must think. 

We must have definitions of the vari- 
ous types of tyrannies inflicted on these 
unfortunate peoples, who, like so many 
of us, must at one time have said to 
themselves, ‘‘It can’t happen here.” We 
must understand simple things like the 
fact that Socialist Russia preceded So- 
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viet Russia; know that Socialist Italy 
preceded Fascist Italy, and that Social- 
ist Germany preceded Nazi Germany. 
Then, too, we must recall that, for these 
nations, it was only one short step for 
them to take before they suddenly found 
themselves under the yoke of dictators 
at the best, or occupied and completely 
subjugated, at the worst. These social- 
ized countries did not realize what was 
happening to their beloved lands until 
it was too late to take effective action 
and free themselves. 

Although sad to recall, many of the 
presently captive nations once enjoyed 
freedom, and had civilizations of a high 
order. Czechoslovakia before World 
War II was regarded as the best-armed 
nation in Europe and one of the most 
prosperous and advanced in education, 
cultural activities, and industrial devel- 
opment. Yet today we face the fact that 
that great nation is wallowing in the dis- 
mal swamp of hopelessness; it cannot 
seem to figure out a way to extricate 
itself from this morass of utter discour- 
agement. Yet some of the best brains 
in all Europe still live in Czechoslovakia. 

Other countries too numerous to 
mention find themselves in the same 
frustrated situation. I cite the plight 
of the Czechs only because we seem to 
have known more about their country 
than about others and to have been com- 
pletely shocked when we realized how 
rapidly the modern barbarians con- 
quered and then occupied and subju- 
gated them. No less have the other, 
smaller, and less well-known nations 
suffered than did Czechoslovakia. Our 
hearts go out to the Czechs in the long 
and unreasoning tortures they have suf- 
fered, and the personal indignities and 
regimentation which have all but de- 
stroyed their individual personalities and 
which has made them, to all practical 
purposes, puppets on the strings of their 
conquerors, leaving them no choice but 
to do as they are told. 

One of the most effective objectives 
that Captive Nations Week should have 
is the teaching of other nations how to 
recognize and counteract the devious 
and diabolical schemes of those who 
would use these methods until they had 
succeeded in enslaving all of the known 
civilized world. Mere observance of 
Captive Nations Week in the future will 
not be enough; we must devise ways and 
means of halting the hordes of barbar- 
ians. The world has faced this same 
dilemma many times before. Let us not 
neglect this opportunity—the same kind 
of opportunity which other civilizations 
failed to grasp; their reward has been 
oblivion. 

Celebration of Captive Nations Week, 
although as yet unofficial in the United 
States, has been a great source of irrita- 
tion to the Kremlin; it therefore must be 
a sound proposal and one toward which 
all of us should bend our every effort to 
have enacted into law. The practice of 
freedom can well prove the Achilles heel 
for the enslavers of so large a part of 
the world that only recently enjoyed the 
same freedoms that we now enjoy in 
the United States. 

It is significant that this Captive Na- 
tions Week proposal was adopted and we 
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shall make it a cornerstone in our con- 
tinuing fight for the freedom of all peo- 
ples. The stand that the United States 
has taken is crystal clear; it is written 
for all to see in our beloved Declaration 
of Independence; it is part and parcel 
of our national fabric; an inextricable 
part of our national morality; let us offer 
hope to enslaved nations through it. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
aspect of the age in which we live which 
has often been criticized by commenta- 
tors is the fact that too often the cause 
of world peace and the preservation of 
human freedom and dignity seems such 
a@ complex task that the average citizen 
finds himself unable to make a contri- 
bution. 

Americans from every walk of life 
dearly love peace and liberty, but it is 
difficult for them to understand always 
what they can do to make the world safe 
for their children. 

May I submit that the resolution call- 
ing for the establishment of a Captive 
Nations Committee in the House pre- 
sents an unusual and precious oppor- 
tunity for the Congress to provide leader- 
ship in a field where the American 
people, wherever they live, can make 
a real and substantial contribution. 

Because I come from northeastern 
Pennsylvania, a part of this Nation par- 
ticularly blessed with the richness of the 
varied cultures that were carried there 
from every corner of the world, I am very 
well aware of the tremendous emotional, 
intellectual, religious, and family ties 
that bind so many of our people to en- 
slaved nations across the world. These 
northeastern Pennsylvanians, and 
thousands more like them across Amer- 
ica, have a very deep appreciation of the 
facts which have led to the enslavement 
of the nations from which their 
ancestors came. These people know that 
Soviet unity isa myth. They know that 
it is only an Iron Curtain which man- 
ages to keep their blood relatives within 
the Soviet orbit. 

Congress, by establishing a special 
Captive Nations Committee in the House, 
will be in effect encouraging not only 
Americans whose ancestors have come 
from the captive nations, but all Ameri- 
cans, to take a very deep and personal 
interest in the fate of the enslaved peo- 
ples. If we are able to enkindle a spark, 
a feeling of personal obligation, a sense 
of mission among the American people 
in regard to the Communist menace, 
and if through this committee we can 
maintain a constant spotlight of public 
opinion on the problem, then I would 
predict that before too long, this spark 
could very well spread across the world. 

I know I speak for everyone in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania when I say that all 
of us hope that this committee will be 
established, and that Congress and the 
entire U.S. Government will lend their 
great moral leadership to the cause of 
the captive nations—a cause which our 
people want to serve and are able to 
serve. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is appropriate that the U.S. 
House of Representatives should devote 
this time to recognition of the plight of 
the oppressed peoples of the so-called 
captive nations. These are the little 
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countries which have lost their inde- 
pendence and liberty through the forci- 
ble seizure of their governments by 
international communism. These un- 
fortunate and tragic people are kept in 
subjection by ruthless military power— 
the gun and the tank. No thoughtful 
person can doubt that if these little na- 
tions had a choice, if their Communist 
rulers would permit a plebicite in which 
they could vote as free men and women 
for a government of their own, they 
would throw off the rule of their oppres- 
sors in overwhelming numbers. 

The real importance of this observ- 
ance is the message which will be car- 
ried back beyond the Iron Curtain to 
these people who exist under the yoke of 
Communist slavery that the Congress of 
the United States, the leader of the free 
world, continues to recognize their tragic 
situation and is ever mindful of their 
desire for freedom and independence. 
This may reassure them that the people 
of this Nation and of the free world 
have the deepest sympathy for their 
aspirations and that there is among us 
a unity of hope and determination that 
they will eventually regain their freedom. 

Government whose power is derived 
from the sword and the secret police 
rests upon a thin reed indeed. Such 
governments cannot endure indefinitely. 
It is the universal desire of mankind to 
be free. Hope for the deliverance of 
these nations has a solid basis in the 
conviction that while they have captive 
governments they are not really captive 
peoples, as long as the torch of liberty 
still burns in their souls. 

May God speed the day of their 
liberation. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in support of the resolution 
to establish a House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations and to commend the gen- 
tlemen from Pennsylvania for his action 
and comment on the subject. The 
United States certainly should pursue 
every peaceful means to help the people 
of those nations achieve their desire to 
regain their national and individual 
freedoms. 

In addition to the establishment of 
the Committee on Captive Nations, I be- 
lieve we should enact a formal program, 
such as proposed in my bill H.R. 1012, 
to assist the captive nations, once they 
have thrown off the yoke of Soviet op- 
pression, in establishing free govern- 
ments. I realize, of course, that the 
President and the Department of State 
do have a certain amount of latitude in 
that respect, but I believe we should have 
a statute on the books designed specifi- 
cally for the captive nations. It would 
be concrete evidence to the enslaved peo- 
ple that we are interested in their fate 
and are prepared to help them at the 
appropriate moment. 

Under my bill the President would be 
given specific authority to furnish tech- 
nical assistance and services, agricul- 
tural and other commodities, and other 
assistance to strengthen the newly 
formed, free government and to promote 
the continuation and growth of freedom 
and security within the nation, after it 
was demonstrated that the nation had 
freed itself from Soviet domination. 
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I believe it is imperative to have this 
law enacted now, so that whenever these 
captive nations do cast off their bonds 
of tyranny, there will be no delay in 
rendering them the help in stabilizing 
a free government. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to bring to the attention of the 
Congress, and I hope to arouse the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Members 
of Congress and of the Nation as a whole, 
to the growing problems of the textile 
industry of the United States, arising 
out of the rushing and swelling tide of 
the textile imports which flood this coun- 
try in increasing volume, and in increas- 
ing dollar value each year. The situa- 
tion has progressed from an atmosphere 
of growing apprehension and tension 
over the possibility, to a situation appall- 
ing in its realistic impact. The domes- 
tic industry is in trouble, and, unless 
something is done, will be in greater 
trouble in the next few years. I am con- 
cerned not only with the fact that a 
great industry is on the threshold of 
greater and increasing difficulty, but that 
thousands of jobs are at stake, and 
thousands of brave Americans, hard- 
working and important consumers in 
the economy of the country, have their 
jobs threatened by the textile imports. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend my colleague from my neigh- 
boring district, he coming from South 
Carolina, adjoining the 11th District 
of North Carolina which I am privileged 
to represent, for bringing this important 
matter to the attention of the Congress 
again today. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
has been steadfast in his desire and his 
efforts to help many others of us who 
are concerned about the unfortunate 
plight of the textile industry in this 
country. Recently we received figures 
that between December 1960, and Jan- 
uary 1961, there had been a loss of ap- 
proximately 11,000 jobs of American 
textile workers. 

This comes with a particular impact 
upon the district which I am privileged 
to represent, which is the largest textile 
producing district in the United States. 
I know that it comes with almost equal 
impact upon the great district which my 
friend from South Carolina represents. 
I know that from his recent report upon 
his study of this problem in Hong Kong 
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and in other areas the gentleman from 
South Carolina can speak with outstand- 
ing ability and eloquence of the truly 
dangerous situation confronting the jobs 
of approximately 800,000 others who are 
still employed in the textile industry. 

I commend the gentleman again for 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the Congress and I express with him the 
hope that there will be others not only 
from the textile producing areas but 
from other industrial areas who are 
affected by excessive imports who will 
help in bringing a halt to this threat to 
the jobs of the American people. 

I think that the gentleman from 
South Carolina would agree with me that 
had it not been for the vision of the 
American textile people in developing a 
synthetic textile product, had we not had 
this great development, today there 
would be more unemployed people in the 
textile industry. Our people because of 
the policies of our Government are not 
able to compete with the low-wage coun- 
tries in the production of cotton textiles. 
Fortunately for us, the foreign invasion 
of the synthetic market has not been as 
acute as in the cotton market. 

I am hoping that before such an in- 
vasion is experienced by our people the 
proper steps will be taken by our Govern- 
ment to help us in protecting the means 
of livelihood enjoyed by thousands of 
Americans in the districts which the 
gentleman from South Carolina and I 
are privileged to represent. 

I again commend the gentleman and 
wish him well as we march along to- 
gether in this fight for the preservation 
of the economy of this great country of 
ours. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. As he has 
noted, his district and mine adjoin. The 
textile people have been his friends, as 
they have been mine. He has been the 
kind of Congressman they would want. 
His efforts in this field have been un- 
failing. We came here together and 
since that time we have fought together 
for some relief. I congratulate him and 
I congratulate his people on the fact 
that he is here. In my work here no 
other man has aroused my admiration 
so much for his diligence and his work 
in the interests of his constituents. 

Recently, I was privileged to make a 
trip, in which I visited not only the 
textile plants in Japan, but a textile 
plant in China, that is, the British Crown 
Colony we think of as Hong Kong. Not 
only did I go and see, firsthand, but I 
talked to numbers of people who were 
acquainted with, or using, the produc- 
tion of Red China, where the labor is 
Slave labor, where they are waiting to 
take advantage of our Government’s soft 
approach in defending the textile indus- 
try, and take our domestic and foreign 
markets wherever they can find them. 

In Japan, I found that the Japanese 
were complaining that the Chinese were 
taking their markets. These were the 
Same markets that the United States of 
America had, in which formerly we 
realized profit to the American industry, 
jobs for the American worker, wages for 
consumer purposes in the American 
economy, but which no longer exist. I 
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speak of the markets in southeast Asia, 
the markets in the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and Western Europe. I also 
speak of the markets in Africa, and other 
places where we were formerly able to 
sell our goods, until we developed, but 
did not control, competitors who are now 
determined, ambitious, and seeking our 
markets. 

I would like to quote here from a letter 
which I recently wrote to my distin- 
guished chairman, the Honorable OrEN 
Harris, of Arkansas, about a recent trip 
I made to textile plants in the Far East. 
I confess I did not have the time I 
wanted, as I was on other business for 
my committee and my country, but I saw 
enough to give me concern, and to spur 
me on to lift my voice in behalf of my 
people, lest the jobs be reduced in num- 
bers, and the industry be so hurt by im- 
ports that it can no longer present the 
American people the picture of a thriv- 
ing, throbbing industry hard at work. 

It is obvious to me that the administration 
of Mr. Kennedy holds the key to the textile 
situation in 1961. I do not care to hazard a 
guess as to what will be done, but I have 
high hopes that something will be done. I 
know in my own heart something must be 
done. 


We now have a Democratic adminis- 
tration, which is traditionally, and 
actually, sympathetic to the problem of 
the workingman. This new Democratic 
administration has a great opportunity 
to do something to curb the low- 
price import from low-wage areas espe- 
cially in Hong Kong. The Government’s 
attitude, alone, on foreign imports will 
have much to do with the prospects of 
the textile industry in our country with- 
in the next few years. I have every be- 
lief that our distinguished North Caro- 
linian, recently selected to a deserved 
post as Secretary of Commerce, recog- 
nizes the unsoundness of permitting rap- 
idly increasing imports which will cause 
factory idleness, joblessness, and other 
difficulties to an industry whose people, 
and whose investors, have contributed so 
much to the American scene of the past 
and the present. 

Textiles are the backbone of the dis- 
trict I represent in South Carolina. Tex- 
tile curtailment during the last half of 
the last year affected retail sales in gro- 
cery, department, furniture, jewelry, and 
all other retail establishments. We 
know that the textile worker in the mill 
is not only of value as a citizen of the 
community, a worker, and a producer, 
but he is also a consumer upon whom 
the rest of the economy of my particular 
area directly depends. Furthermore, he 
is my neighbor, my friend, my fellow 
American, and I love him for his great 
contribution to the American way of life, 
the American economy. 

As I pointed out above, the import 
situation in 1960 has deteriorated even 
worse than 1959 and 1958. I do not 
know what to expect of 1961, but I share 
the hope, if not the optimism, of the 
textile people that something will be 
done. Since the beginning of this new 
year, many jobs have been curtailed, 
many are not making enough to meet 
their weekly demands. I have every 
sympathy for these people, every deter- 
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mination to continue to champion their 
cause, to secure relief and insure a 
healthy textile economy for the future. 

Recently there appeared an article in 
one of the papers of my district which 
had the caption “These People Are Am- 
bitious,” and “Modern Oriental Textile 
Plants Impress HEMPHILL.” In some 
ways this article was misinterpreted to 
say that I admired the effort overseas. 
Such was not the import of the article. 
I sought to tell the people of my country, 
through this press release, what we are 
faced with. This is no longer an ethe- 
real, fanciful threat on our shores—it 
is a realism. 

We must realize that with modern 
machinery and with modern methods, 
low wages, and techniques be either bor- 
rowed or bought from other countries, 
such as the United States, Switzerland, 
and others, that they are in the market 
to take our market. We must not un- 
derrate their ambition. We must not 
underrate the fact that they will work, 
and that what they are after is a profit, 
not on so large a scale perhaps as we 
seem to require in America, but such as 
would keep their mills running. We 
must realize that the import problem of 
the textile industry shares a brother- 
hood with other industries suffering the 
shutdowns, the curtailment, the unem- 
ployment caused directly or indirectiy 
by foreign imports. 

We must not be archaic in our think- 
ing about our foreign competitors. We 
must not think that they cannot do the 
job, or that they are not out to compete. 
The plants they have are modern. The 
plants they have are clean. The people 
want work; and need work, and wiil 
work, and while the wage scale is much 
lower than ours, for their standard of 
living, the wage scale is sufficient to have 
plenty of people waiting to do the work 
that has to be done. I know this is true, 
because I have seen it, in person. 

Now, we who are in the textile area 
know the manner in which the textile 
exporters to the United States operate. 
They have quotas, and they will tell you 
that the volume does not matter. But 
what really does matter is the fact that 
when once they concentrate on any seg- 
ment of the industry, usually they can 
condemn that industry by underselling. 
They have already condemned and al- 
most put out of business the gingham 
and velveteen segments of our industry 
in the United States, and they have the 
power, with their low wages, low cost 
cotton, low overhead, and other factors 
which are in keeping with the standard 
of living not one-half as nigh as ours, 
to enable them to sell their goods in 
America very cheap. Once they zero in 
on a textile target in the United States, 
that segment of the industry is in. for 
trouble, if not sure and certain death. 
This fact has been ignored by the past 
administration, and ignored by many of 
the officials who should know better, who 
could know better, if they would have an 
open mind, and would visit and see, or 
would talk to the textile people of our 
area and learn what it is to have their 
particular part of the industry a target 
for the import. 

Recently, I have had people who were 
concerned with industries related to, or 
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dependent on, the textile industry tell 
me of the alarm they feel at the flood 
of imports in their particular fields. 
They wonder that our Government ex- 
presses so much alarm at the unemploy- 
ment situation, and so little concern over 
the quick relief needed to stop the cur- 
tailments in the textile and related 
industries. 

As you can readily see, once a partic- 
ular segment of the industry has been 
put out of business, it is no longer in 
competition with those importing to the 
United States, and so the particular 
bureau of the Government can say that 
it no longer represents a problem. The 
bureau of the Government which has 
been responsible for failing to appreciate 
the difficulties of the industry, ignored 
the impact, or just became incompetent 
or inefficient, or perhaps infiltrated, has 
an easy out. I am determined that this 
shall not happen to another segment of 
our industry, and I beg the sympathy 
and help of every Member of Congress, 
of the administration, and of the execu- 
tive department of our Government. 

To indicate the employment situation 
in the textile industry, I quote from a 
letter sent to me on February 28, 1961, 
from the Textile Workers Union of 
America, as follows: 

Employment of production workers in the 
textile industry in the United States dropped 
in January 1961 to 807,300 which is the low- 
est level on record. 

The drop from 818,500 in December was 
slightly more than the usual seasonal drop. 
But what was even more significant was the 
decline in average weekly hours to 37.8 
per week from 38.1 in December and 40.3 in 
January 1960. Total man-hours dropped 
measurably below the expected seasonal 
drop. 

The apparel industry maintained man- 
hours at the December 1960 level. 

The unemployment rate in December 1960 
among the insured textile workers was 8.6 
percent. This rate no doubt rose in January 
and February 1961. 

On the basis of experience, it is expected 
that poor business conditions and heavy un- 
employment will persist through March and 
possibly April. It is hoped that an upturn 
might occur in May. 


From others I have learned that the 
situation has not only been bad, but that 
the likelihood of improvement is very 
thin unless some sort of relief is forth- 
coming. 

As early as September of last year we 
were in a textile slump in my part of the 
country, and I quote from an article by 
Mr. J. A. Daly, business editor of the 
Charlotte News, and included in the 
Lancaster (S.C.) News of September 29, 
1961: 

The economy of the Carolinas is being af- 
fected adversely and progressively by read- 
justments in the markets for raw cotton and 
for cotton textile products, especially cotton 
cloth. 

Textile analysts admittedly are hopeful 
this readjustment is approaching its ‘“bot- 
tom” and will stop short of a cyclical set- 
back. However, predictions are varying 
widely as regards the duration of the result- 
ing uncertainties. 

Some analysts are convinced that curtail- 
ment of cotton textile production, largely in 
fabrics, in Carolinas mills is the resule of 
unwarranted refusal of textile printing anc 
finishing concerns ani the apparel industries 
to anticipate their needs and make contracts 
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with textile mills to cover these needs 
through this year’s final quarter. 

Reports from numerous representative 
mills spinning and weaving cotton emphasize 
that their cautious customers are continuing 
to call for liberal and steady deliveries of 
fabrics and yarns to meet their current con- 
sumption requirements. The previous con- 
tracts soon will be filled as these deliveries 
are continued and thereafter shortages of 
supplies, especially of the market leading 
fabrics, may be experienced in the trade. 

The current curtailment of weaving at 
Carolinas mills is keeping mill stocks of cloth 
down to minimum volumes. That policy 
also is being followed by mills spinning cot- 
ton yarns for sale to knitting and weaving 
mr ills. 

Amid this condition of severely and per- 
sistently depressed trade in cotton fabrics 
and yarns, managements of leading mills are 
emphasizing informally the comment that 
often in the past severe depressions for this 
industry were attributed to excessive inven- 
tories at the mills and consequent price 
weakness. 


To refiect on the thinking in the tex- 
tile industry, I quote from a statement 
released by Edward Goldberger, treas- 
urer and secretary of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc. This has been put before the 
Senate committee and I salute Mr. Gold- 
berger for his foresight. M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Inc., has a marvelous plant in my 
district known as «he Rock Hill Printing 
& Finishing Co., and has other mills in 
my district and in South Carolina, and 
their continued operation is absolutely 
necessary for the economy of a major 
part of my district and of South Caro- 
lina. This statement was reprinted in 
the September 10, 1959, issue of the 
America’s Textile Reporter, and is as 
follows: 


TEXTILES SHOULD Nor BEAR FULL BURDEN OF 
U.S. GLOBAL STRATEGY 


Our industry has had its share of prob- 
lems. It is still one of the largest employers 
of labor in the United States, and the value 
of its product is among the highest of any 
manufacturing industry. 

At one time the industry was a prosperous 
one but it has had its ups and downs, mostly 
downs. 

At one time the industry was the largest 
exporter of textiles in the world. Today 
this has changed. The industry, at the turn 
of the century, had 25,812,000 spindles. This 
has steadily dropped until in 1957 there were 
21,195,000 spindles in the United States. 

I need not dwell upon the migration of 
the industry from the North to the South. 
The fact is that today the industry is, in 
large measure, a southern industry. 

Unlike most industries in this country, 
there is little concentration of ownership in 
few hands. Less than 5 percent of the indus- 
try is represented by one ownership and the 
balance is in much smaller fragments. 

The recent hearings before the special 
Senate committee, headed by Senator Pas- 
TORE, brought from one of the departments 
of the Government the statement that in 
World War II the textile industry was con- 
sidered No. 2 in importance insofar as na- 
tional security was concerned. 

Immediately following World War II the 
industry had a sharp upturn, in large part 
due to the pent-up demand of the domestic 
market for textile products as well as the 
great scarcity of textiles in the countries 
abroad. Since 1948 the industry has had a 
downward trend. There have been liquida- 
tions of plants and equipment, with the 
consequent loss of jobs for thousands of 
workers. 

One of the first areas in which countries 
seeking to industrialize have sought to be- 
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come self-sufficient is textiles. The result 
is that, coupled with the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to assist other nations to better 
their standards of living and to have the 
means of providing basic manufactures, 
many countries which prior to World War 
II made little or no textiles became manu- 
facturers of textiles. 

Japan had for many years been a rising 
textile power and prior to World War II was 
a definite threat to the textile manufacturers 
of the world. During World War II the tex- 
tile manufacturing facilities of Japan were, 
in large measure, liquidated. The main 
reason for this was their need for the scrap 
metal for war purposes. Following the war 
that industry was rebuilt, in part with im- 
ported machinery—much of it from the 
United States—and in part with machinery 
of their own manufacture. Today Japan is 
the leading exporter of textiles in the world. 

Other areas which in prior years were im- 
porters of textiles have ceased being import- 
ers and have become substantial exporters of 
textiles. As an illustration, take Hong 
Kong—in 1946 Hong Kong had no textile 
manufacturing industry; today it is one of 
the substantial exporters of textiles to this 
country. This was brought about, in large 
measure, by Chinese manufacturers from 
Shanghai establishing plants in Hong Kong 
and expanding their production there. 

Today one hears names like India, For- 
mosa, and even Portugal, as exporters of 
textiles. 

What has happened is that many areas, 
with the object of providing for their own 
needs, in their industrialization planning 
have used their textile production for sales in 
the world market, particularly the United 
States, in order to secure hard currency. 

Having this situation in mind, let us look 
into the picture to see what has given this 
a big assist. 

In the first place, our Government has set 
out on a program to grant economic assist- 
ance to other nations of the world in various 
forms. We do not criticize this policy. We 
recognize the political expediency of it, to 
say nothing of the laudable humanitarian 
motives. Our Department of State has a 
global strategy to contain communism, and 
part of that is through economic assistance 
to various nations. This is a problem of the 
whole United States. It is the price that our 
country must pay for its own security, but 
the cost of it must not be saddled upon the 
textile industry of the United States. 

When our Government insists upon un- 
restricted entry of foreign manufactured tex- 
tiles which displace American textile man- 
ufacturing and displace American textile 
workers, the burden of this global program 
is being borne by the textile industry and the 
textile workers. Our State Department says 
we must allow these nations to have markets 
for their products and if we close our doors 
to them they cannot improve themselves. 

Unfortunately, the products that these 
countries want to export are not spread over 
the entire list of American manufacturers; 
they are concentrated in some of the basic, 
simpler industries such as textiles. Accord- 
ingly, we find a flood of textile products 
coming into this country. 

It stands to reason that we have not had 
much importation of electronic computers, 
and in the past our automobile industry 
has been relatively free from foreign imports. 
In fact, industries in which America takes 
particular pride have had the field pretty 
much to themselves. Many of them have 
had large foreign markets and have had the 
domestic market exclusively to themselves. 
These people have not had to bear the brunt 
of the cost of this global strategy; they have 
been free from foreign competition both 
abroad and here. The ingredient that has 


made them distinctive has been their par- 
ticular specialty, either the large size of 
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their operation—that is, steel—or the econ- 
omies of mass production, plus advanced 
scientific skills; that is, automobiles and air- 
planes (maybe now missiles). 

Now, what is the secret ingredient that 
allows foreign countries to take over parts 
of the American textile market in competi- 
tion with American firms? America is one 
of the largest exporters of cotton. It has 
traditionally been so. Competition through 
cotton grown in various parts of the world 
has been on the increase. For some time 
our Government’s export policy with respect 
to cotton provided for a subsidy of approxi- 
mately 6 cents a pound. On August 1, this 
subsidy was increased to 8 cents per pound. 
This means that a foreign manufacturer can 
buy American cotton at 8 cents per pound 
below the price at which an American man- 
ufacturer must pay for it. 

I might add parenthetically that our in- 
dustry has recognized the need for the ex- 
port of cotton as such and has not opposed 
a subsidy, but it has advocated that cotton 
be priced on a single pricing basis and that 
it be made available to American manufac- 
turers at the same price that it is made avail- 
able to foreign manufacturers. 

In order to further fill in this picture, I 
would add that the provisions for subsidy on 
cotton are followed through in relation to 
the export of cloth manufactured of cotton. 
The cotton content of exported fabrics is en- 
titled to a subsidy of the cotton in the same 
amount as the cotton subsidy. This was 
designed to help American fabrics compete 
in the world market with persons buying 
this American cotton and manufacturing 
same into fabrics. 

I have mentioned the cost of cotton to the 
foreign manufacturer but that is not his 
main advantage. This brings us to what is 
really the heart of the matter and it goes to 
the essence of the whole problem that our 
industry faces and that other American in- 
dustries will face, and that is the disparity 
in the standards of living of the United 
States of America versus the foreign coun- 
tries producing textile products. These 
countries pay a fraction of the wage rates 
that are paid in the United States. It is 
utterly impossible for American manufac- 
turers to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers in many fabrics because of this dis- 
parity in manufacturing cost due to low 
wage rates. 

As an illustration, the average textile 
wage rate today in the United States is $1.58 
per hour. In Japan the rate is approxi- 
mately 13 cents an hour. Can the US. 
manufacturer compete with that differen- 
tial? Now, an interesting commentary is 
that Hong Kong has become an important 
exporter of textiles to the United States. 
The Japanese, with their 13 cents an hour 
rate, now complain that they cannot com- 
pete with Hong Kong which pays much lower 
wages. In fact, in Hong Kong the men work 
12 hours a day, 7 days a week. They receive 
about 1 U.S. dollar per day. I might add 
that the labor laws give greater protection 
to women in Hong Kong; they work only 10 
hours per day, 7 days per week, for this same 
US. dollar equivalent. 

The labor of India probably would con- 
sider the Hong Kong pay as very munificent 
and is content for a fraction of that. 

I need not comment on the wage rates 
paid by Communist China which is now a 
world exporter of textiles. 

It is obvious that the great disparity in 
wages is the essential reason for the influx 
of textiles into the United States. This 
move, which started as a trickle, is develop- 
ing into a flood. As an illustration, the 
number of bales of cotton imported into 
the United States in textile form, including 
yarn, cloth and fabricated articles, has in- 
cae from 37,510 in 1948 to 286,630 in 

958. 
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As an indication of the trend, imports 
from Hong Kong prior to May of this year 
have never exceeded 2 million yards of cloth 
per quarter. Reliable reports indicate that 
orders have been placed for future delivery 
for more than 35 million yards of soft filled 
sheetings alone from Hong Kong. 


Recent textile imports in the lst quarter of 


1959 were: 
Ds iid ec ncied tin ienictinthabindnn 691, 000 
pe eee mars eee eve ee 2, 535, 000 
POR iis cencnncacncodeansel 72, 000 
PRO 3 5 2s a cid cnied 11, 000 
Se TRON. nik canes 1, 426, 000 
2d quarter: 
DION tiidisons anc Lede icin 1, 414, 000 
Pian bi itcendeniicencas 444, 000 
TIGR Tok. on 8 hac case wee 1, 847, 000 


Fabricated articles from Hong Kong in 
the first quarter of 1959 amounted to 
$8,284,000. 

The Journal of Commerce of April men- 
tions imports from Hong Kong of various 
types of cotton wearing apparel in 1957 were 
$2,089,000 and in 1958 were $12,080,000. 

Foreign imports are now at an alltime 
high and are increasing at a very fast rate. 

Foreign countries have recognized the ad- 
vantage which they have in low wage rates. 
While once their exports were comprised 
of fabric, they have now followed through 
to have this fabric manufactured into gar- 
ments and other made-up articles, with the 
result that while heretofore there was in- 
jury to the manufacturers of cloth, now the 
injury has been extended to the finishers 
of cloth and to the manufacturers of gar- 
ments. In short, textile workers are being 
displaced from mills to sewing factories. 

There is a statute, Public Law 480, which 
in substance, allows American exporters to 
sell certain products to foreign countries and 
our Government will give dollars to the 
American exporter for the soft currency paid 
by the foreign country. This applies to the 
sale of cotton. It has been extended to the 
sale of cotton products but only to the ex- 
tent of the cotton content. In other words, 
an American exporter of cloth could avail 
himself of this law but would receive dollars 
not for the total selling price but only for the 
cotton content. This is a very impractical 
situation. This law should be amended to 
provide for availability of dollars on the sale 
of American fabrics in the same manner as 
the sale of American cotton. 

Our ICA program has furnished large 
amounts of money for textile products. The 
great bulk of these products have been man- 
ufactured in foreign countries. Through the 
ICA program foreign purchasers in an ap- 
proved country can purchase, say, textiles 
with local currency. The U.S. Government 
will make available to the local government 
dollars as counterpart funds. There are pro- 
visions in the ICA regulations which require 
the Government to use a certain percentage 
of American ships for transportation of prod- 
ucts delivered under the ICA program. There 
is no requirement for the use of any percen- 
tage of American textile products in this 
program. 

I have mentioned some of the areas in 
which our industry has been discriminated 
against but the basic fact is that the low 
wage rates of foreign countries, with an 
assist from the two-price cotton system, 
enable foreign manufacturers to compete un- 
fairly in the U.S. domestic market. The 
industry must have relief in the form of 
effective quotas if it is to survive. 

Currently there has been filed with the 
Secretary of Agriculture a petition by the 
National Cotton Council for relief against 
manufactured textiles under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Section 
22 contains provisions for relief against im- 
ports if it is found that they tend to render 
ineffective or materially interfere with the 
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agricultural programs of the Government, 
Under this act quotas have been placed on 
the amount of cotton that can be imported 
into this country. If the products of cotton, 
in the form of cloth or manufactured ar- 
ticles, are to be imported fn large quantities 
into the United States, that will deprive the 
American farmer of his domestic market for 
his cotton. I need not recite the chain of 
events that follow—closed mills, displaced 
workers, contraction of buying power. It 
becomes a vicious circle. Who will do the 
buying of these American products when 
American payrolls are eliminated? 

This petition is now before the Secretary 
of Agriculture. We feel that the decision 
on this petition is of vital interest not only 
to the textile industry but to industry gen- 
erally in the United States. 

I have referred in this memorandum only 
to the textile industry but every day the 
papers contain news items of additional in- 
dustries being affected by foreign competi- 
tion. In 1958 there were more foreign cars 
imported into the United States than Ameri- 
can cars exported from this country. Mr. 
Blough, chairman of United States Steel, in 
his statement in the New York Times of 
July 29, referred to the foreign competition 
that is affecting the American steel indus- 
try. What a few years ago was considered 
an isolated problem—namely, foreign im- 
ports into this country—is becoming the 
No. 1 problem of an increasing list of 
American industries. 

The committee of the Senate, headed by 
Senator Pastore, held extended hearings and 
made findings consistent with the points 
emphasized here. An advisory committee 
has been appointed to deal with the problem 
of the textile industry. 

I feel that favorable action upon this 
petition under section 22 will be the basis 
for a real examination into the problems 
that result from our policy of unrestricted 
imports and urge that action be taken under 
it. 

In summary: 

1. The policy advocated by our State De- 
partment, of assistance to other nations 
through opening American markets to those 
countries, is being disproportionately paid 
for by the American textile industry. 

2. The American textile industry cannot 
compete with foreign manufacturers pro- 
ducing their products under the dispropor- 
tionate standards of living between our 
country and these other countries. 

3. A system of higher tariffs would not 
solve the problem. 

4. A system of rigid quotas is the only 
answer to this problem. 

5. The problem of the textile industry is 
one that is having increasing application to 
American industry generally every day. 

6. The current petition of the National 
Cotton Council to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under section 22 is a salutary means 
leading to a solution of this basic problem. 


Not long ago the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., of Char- 
lotte, N.C., Clemson, S.C., and New York, 
issued from its Washington office, a 
statement entitled, “Three Years of 
Textile Foreign Trade,” and “United 
States Loses Export Markets as Imports 
Rise.” I enclose parts of this report 
as follows: 

In 1958 U.S. imports of cotton cloth 
were approximately 142 million square yards. 
These imports increased to 242 million 
square. yards in 1959—nearly doubling from 
the already high 1958 level. Cotton cloth 
imports fumped to a new record high of 
455 million square yards in 1960. 

The trend is unmistakable. Not only is 
the import level at a record but the 
rate of increase is such that, if it continues 
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unchecked, the entire market for domestic 
cloth will be supplied by foreign production. 

An even sharper rate of increase is seen 
in cotton yarn imports. After a steep rise 
from 1958 to 1959, cotton yarn imports shot 
up from about 1.4 million pounds in 1959 
to 15.1 million pounds in 1960. 

No fiber and no fabric of the U.S. tex- 
tile industry is insulated from this onrush 
of foreign competition. For example, im- 
ports of man-made fiber fabrics, which 
averaged about 5 million pounds in 1958, 
doubled to more than 11 million pounds in 
1959 and continued at over 10 million 
pounds in 1960. 

Woven wool cloth imports moved up from 
about 34 million square yards in 1958 to 
47 million yards in 1959 and attained a new 
level of 62 million square yards in 1960. 

Broad silk fabrics, recorded at about 55 
million square yards in 1958, rose to 81 mil- 
lion yards in 1959, and continued at 72 mil- 
lion yards in 1960. 

The same alarming trends appear beyond 
the cloth manufacturing end of the textile 
industry—in apparel import statistics. From 
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a@ level of $138 million worth of apparel prod- 
ucts in 1958 to $202 million in 1959 there 
was an additional increase of 13 percent to 
$220 million worth of apparel products im- 
ported in 1960. 

While other examples can be drawn from 
the multiplicity of textile products that 
flow into the United States from low-wage 
countries, it is significant to understand that 
U.S. textile trade has been reversed in re- 
cent years. The United States has lost its 
historical position as a net exporter of textile 
manufactures. 

The United States moved $1.4 billion 
worth of textile manufactures into world 
markets in 1947 and absorbed $336 million 
worth of foreign-made textile manufactures. 
By 1957 these textile exports had dropped 
to $667 million, but imports had increased 
to $635 million. In 1958, exports of textile 
manufactures of $600 million failed to equal 
the $636 million imports. The import bal- 
ance was $36 million. By 1960 imports had 
risen to $932 million, while textile exports 
were $694 million—a net import balance of 
$138 million worth of textile products. 


3-year summary of textile foreign trade 
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The impact of these trends on the U.S. 
textile industry with its billions of dollars 
invested in machinery and equipment is 
clear to see. Uncertainty about spending 
for new plants and equipment in the United 
States and increased search overseas for pos- 
sible investment in textile plants in coun- 
tries where foreign governments favor the 
development of industry is the logical out- 
come. 

At the same time, the U.S, Government 
continues to pursue a two-price cotton pro- 
gram under which domestic mills must buy 
U.S, raw cotton and pay 25 percent more 
than the special export prices provided to 
foreign mills. And wage rates paid by these 
same foreign manufacturers range from one- 
half to as low as one-tenth the average wages 
paid by U.S. industry. 

Such raw material cost and wage ad- 
vantages held by foreign textile manufac- 
turers, over which the U.S. textile industry 
has no control whatever places the U.S. in- 
dustry in an intolerable competitive position 
due to factors beyond its control. 
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Recently, Robert T. Stevens, president 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., which com- 
pany has numerous fine mills in my dis- 
trict and other parts of South Carolina, 
including a very fine bleachery known 
as Delta Finishing Plant just east of 
Cheraw, S.C., made a statement before 
the Textile Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and although this was made 
in the Senate, I think some of it bears 
repeating here: 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that most of the 
subcommittee’s recommendations were not 
acted upon. Two years have now been lost 
with resultant further serious industry de- 
terioration and loss of American jobs. Dur- 
ing that 2 years, imports of textile products 
from cheap-wage foreign countries have sky- 
rocketed. For the year just ended, over a 
billion yards in cotton textile products en- 
tered the American market. This is an in- 
crease of nearly 2% times in the 2 years 
since your report was issued. In addition, 
during that period, imports of wool and 
manmade fiber fabrics also increased sub- 
stantially. Practically all of these imports 
were unneeded. If the facts of 2 years ago 
were a source of concern then, the facts of 
today are truly devastating now. 

In coming before you today, I do so as an 
individual American businessman. I do not 
represent any group or organization. I speak 
only for the Stevens Co. and the folks who 
gently in our company to keep our people 
fully employed in spite of this flood of im- 
ports. We did a reasonably successful job in 
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this regard until several months ago. Then 
the roof fell in. 

The collapse which the industry had been 
predicting to our Government for several 
years arrived with a bang. We had to cut 
out almost all overtime. Most of our plants 
had to go on greatly reduced operating 
schedules. Even so, industry inventories 
have gone up. Market prices have gone 
down drastically under the weight of these 
unwanted and unneeded imports. The re- 
sult is that textile earnings are now in a 
rapid downward spiral. Expenses are being 
cut. Forward planning is being curtailed. 
It is increasingly difficult to maintain ade- 
quate research. Capital expenditures are 
going down. 

What does this all mean? It means more 
textile plants are going out of business. It 
means more textile workers will be out of 
jobs. It means the purchasing power of the 
remaining textile workers will be further 
curtailed. It means the export of American 
jobs goes on at an accelerated pace. With 
5,400,000 American workers already unem- 
ployed, is this the best that can be done for 
our 2 million excellent workers in the com- 
bined textile and apparel industries of the 
United States? Must their earnings con- 
tinue to be reduced? I, for one, do not sub- 
scribe to that. I think it is all wrong. 

I believe that textile workers in these 
United States have a right to look forward 
with confidence to a higher standard of liv- 
ing. They are not responsible for the im- 
ports which have now caught up with us. 
But they are the ones who feel the burden 
most keenly. So do their families. Like- 
wise, their community and their State. 


I am not against foreign trade. I recog- 
nize that it is both necessary and desirable 
as an instrument of foreign policy. I also 
recognize that we, as a nation, must pay a 
high price for our survival and the survival 
of the free world in this nuclear age. Speak- 
ing again for our company, we are ready to 
pay our share of that price. As good citi- 
zens we do not complain about that. 

But what we do complain about, is that 
the textile and apparel industries, as of to- 
day, are being called upon to pay a dispro- 
portionate share of that high price in terms 
of unrestricted imports. This is not in 
accord with the fundamental American de- 
sire for fairplay. Let our industry pay its 
full share but don’t ask textile employees 
to bear far more than their fair share. 

Once our proper share of the load is de- 
termined, then we can plan and build for 
the future with confidence. As it is now, 
we don’t know how much more of the Amer- 
ican market is going to be handed over to 
foreign producers. Is it any wonder that, 
with this unlimited foreign threat, shares of 
textile companies sell on the stock exchange 
at about half book value. This fact tends to 
foreclose access to the capital market for the 
necessary funds to plan, to research and to 
build for the future. That access depends 
on earnings. Earnings, as we have seen, have 
been undermined by this unbridled foreign 
competition. 

Two million American textile and ap- 
parel workers and their families are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of why their security 
and their purchasing power are in danger. 
They are learning more and more about im- 
ports. They are looking to their representa- 
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tives in Congress for a solution to this 
problem. I believe that if the right of the 
American worker to look forward to a better 
standard of living is destroyed, the founda- 
tion of the American free enterprise system 
would definitely be jeopardized. 

Last week, I visited three of our plants, 
which make a wide variety of textile fabrics. 
I inspected those plants with a critical eye 
from the standpoint of their efficiency and 
productivity, based upon my 40 years in this 
industry. I found the plants which I visited 
to be highly efficient. This efficiency, typical 
of the industry, makes it possible to price 
textile products to the American consuming 
public at approximately the same basic level 
which existed in the 1947-49 period. What 
other major industry can say that? There is 
no question that we must strive to increase 
productivity still further. When our em- 
ployees understand the problems in this con- 
nection they are most cooperative. They do 
not mind fair competition but they know 
that much of the foreign competition is 
unfair. 

In spite of these low existing prices of 
textile products, it is increasingly difficult 
to compete, with imports. Why should two 
identical garments, for instance, men’s cloth 
cotton shirts, one manufactured in the 
United States and the other manufactured 
in Japan or Hong Kong, encounter different 
laws in interstate commerce. Included in 
the price of the American-made shirt are 
such items as manufacturing taxes imposed 
by Federal, State and local taxing author- 
ities, wage and hour laws, health and safety 
laws and others. They apply also to the 
fabric maker and his suppliers, as well as to 
the suppliers of buttons, thread, and the 
box maker, too. We want to comply with 
these laws, but, of course, they are not appli- 
cable to the imports. Is this fair competi- 
tion? 


On September 29, 1960, Mr. Leon 
Lowenstein, head of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, which operates the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co., at Rock Hill, 
S.C., was visiting that plant in my dis- 
trict. At that time he warned of the 
competition of foreign textiles, the dan- 
ger of unemployment, and made these 
remarks: 

If it were not for the import situation, 
our situation would be 25 to 50 percent 
greater with more employment and better 
standards of living. 


Now if we want to increase employ- 
ment, can we afford to ignore such 
statements as this? This gentleman is 
a veteran of 60 years in the textile in- 
dustry. I quote further from his state- 
ment, which I think is a fair and a deci- 
sive statement of the import situation 
which existed in September of last year, 
and which exists today: 


The import situation must affect directly 
or indirectly all industries in America. 
Everybody talks about the textile industry 
being affected, but it affects all industries— 
steel, automobiles, all of them. 

When imports hurt us, they hurt other 
industries and unemployment goes up. 

When unemployment is up in one indus- 
try that means that those people are not 
buying. When they don’t buy, it hurts an- 
other industry and that’s when unemploy- 
ment spreads. 

Unemployment is the big danger sign we 
must watch. People talk about welfare 
States. Well, when the people are hungry 
and unemployed, they are more receptive 
to talk about welfare state. 

I don’t say cut Japan off in textile im- 
ports. I believe in imports. I say they 
should be regulated by legislation. I want 
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foreign countries to get a fair deal, the same 
as I want the U.S. industries to get a fair 
deal. 


In January 1961, the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, published a 
little booklet entitled, “Dangers Clear 
and Present.” Previously, in 1957, they 
had adopted a facsimile of a highway 
sign, a danger ahead symbol in a case 
before the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
based on the belief wool textile imports 
were threatening national security. At 
that time, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion agreed that wool textiles are essen- 
tial, but said that such imports did not 
threaten our security. In this booklet, 
addressed to, “All Americans,” the open- 
ing statement presented: 


The U.S. textile industry and its chief 
customer, the apparel industry, are big—in 
combination or alone. Together they em- 
ploy over 2 million production workers— 
more than any single U.S. manufacturing in- 
dustry—and have an annual payroll of about 
$7 billion. Textiles and clothing are basic 
necessities and the two industries have made 
Americans, civilian and military, the best 
clothed people in the world. 

The textile industry also supplies a vast 
array of household products and industrial 
goods. It is the primary consumer of US. 
cotton, wool, and manmade fibers, and huge 
amounts of other materials and services. 

The importance of the industries to the 
owners, employees, and the economy is evi- 
dent. But there is still another even more 
vital factor—national security—which in 
today’s perilous world, means national sur- 
vival. Concerning defense essentiality, the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization said 
as recently as January 30, 1959: “On this 
point there need be no equivocation. The 
OCDM regards the textile industry as an 
essential industry and considers it an essen- 
tial part of the Nation’s mobilization base.” 

You may ask, “So what?” Just this: 
The essential textile industry has been seri- 
ously damaged by rapidly rising imports. 
Now imports of apparel are mounting, com- 
pounding the injury to textile mills and 
posing a serious threat to U.S. clothing pro- 
ducers. The two industries and their 2.2 
million employees are fighting for survival 
and they generally believe the Government, 
in the national interest, must “establish 
textile and apparel quotas for each country 
exporting these products to the United 
States, with the quotas divided into product 
categories to prevent concentration in any 
particular type of goods.” 

The two industries solicit your support. 
Make their fight your fight to keep the 
United States self-sufficient in textiles and 
clothing under all conditions, in peace or 
in war. 


I have cited this report from the wool 
industry because it is a part of the tex- 
tile industry, separate from the cotton 
textiles and synthetics which are pro- 
duced in my own Fifth District of South 
Carolina. 

I daresay there are few Members of 
Congress, having industry in their im- 
mediate area, that are not affected by 
imports from abroad. We, who have 
the textile industry as our principal 
source of economic strength, and to 
whom we owe the duty of continuing 
efforts to gain some relief, are sympa- 
thetic to those in other parts of this 
country who have the import problem. 
We have tried, from time to time, to join 
with them, or support them, or have 
them support us, in impressing upon the 
leadership of both parties, the Congress, 
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the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of State, and the administra- 
tion in power, the importance of action, 
the necessity of relief in this area. 

In the Chester Reporter, published in 
my hometown of Chester, S.C., in the 
issue of February 8, 1961, in the special 
section which is devoted to a report to 
and of the textile people of the Springs 
Cotton Mills, which has three fine plants 
in my own city, and others, including 
a very modern bleachery, in my district, 
an article on the cheap imports from 
Japan and Hong Kong was classified as 
a “Threat to U.S. Mills, Employees.” 
This article, written by John Harris, the 
New York Journal-American, went on to 
say: 

A tidal wave of clothing imports from 
Japan and Hong Kong is rolling across the 
Pacific Ocean, threutening to wash out of 
their jobs thousands of American workers. 

Made by a labor force that lives on a few 
cents a day, men’s suits and shirts; women’s 
blouses, brassieres, slacks, shorts, hose, scarves 
and pajamas are pouring into the United 
States. 

Here’s an example: Eight years ago only 
1,800 dozen men’s cotton shirts were im- 
ported into this country. In 1960 this had 
rocketed to 2,214,629 dozen. 

Japan, land of the rising sun, is one of 
exquisite beauty. But its crowded mil- 
lions must toil hard and sell overseas to eke 
out a living. 

Historically and geographically, Japan’s 
soundest economic market has always been 
China. But realities of today’s world pre- 
clude this to a great extent. 

So, Japan is sending the products of its 
advanced technology to the United States— 
and industry and labor here are up in arms. 

William F. Sullivan, president of the North- 
ern Textile Association, Boston, Mass., said: 

“To the New York manufacturers in the 
cotton, manmade fiber, woolen and worsted 
lines, the threat from Japan and Hong Kong 
is exceedingly serious. 

“It is a threat not only because of the 
amounts that have come in, but because of 
their steady, upward trend. 

“The pattern of the last 2 years has 
shown that exports from Japan and Hong 
Kong into this country are shifting into 
manmade goods, such as men’s suits and 
slacks, and women’s foundation garments. 

“The reason: more labor involved in 
manufactured articles—and 75 percent of 
imported textile goods are from countries 
where average wages are 17 cents an hour 
or less. 

“Some cotton blouses from Japan sell in 
the United States for $1 and even for 55 
cents. 

“What do wages like these, in faraway 
Japan and Hong Kong, mean in terms of 
American retail prices?” 

Well, for 640, for instance, you can buy a 
hand-tailored suit of good worsted, with 
hand-sewn buttonholes and waistbands, bel- 
lows pockets and deluxe trimmings. Made 
in Japan. 

The same suit, American-made, would sell 
for at least $85. 

From Hong Kong comes men’s silk suits 
and women’s dresses, blouses and lingerie at 
a fraction of American-made clothing. 

Hong Kong is one of the brightest jewels 
in the British crown. Lying against the 
mainland of Red China it is famous for its 
magnificent vistas and beautiful women. 

It is 391 square miles in area, its popula- 
tion is about 3 million—and its average in- 
come is less than $300 per year. 

Here a vast garment center has grown up 
among one of humanity’s most tragic 
groups—the thousands of destitute refugees 
from Red China. 
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Great numbers of those do not even work 
in factories—they are homeworkers in shan- 
ties and huts. Often they toil 72 hours a 
week under shocking health and sanitary 
conditions. 

But Hong Kong is a boom town—through 
an export trade largely dependent on the 
American market. 

Hong Kong’s exports in 1960 were a healthy 
22 percent over those in 1959. The jump 
brought their value to $150 million. 

Clothing and textiles accounted for 71 per- 
cent of the crown colony’s shipments to this 
country. 

Figures tell the story, and they’re worth a 
giance. 

Men's dress, sport and work shirts: We 
received 635,000 dozen from Hong Kong in 
9 months of 1959. In the same period of 1960 
the figure was nearly 800,000 dozen. 

Knit shirts: Hong Kong sent 180,000 dozen 
in 1959—and nearly 1 million dozen in 1960. 
Sold at one-half American-made prices. 

In every other category—shorts, raincoats, 
robes, slacks, pajamas and T-shirts—the fig- 
ures tell the same tale. 

The colony’s garment industry, riding 
high, has announced plans for expansion. 

Its influential Chinese Manufacturers As- 
sociation maintains implacable opposition to 
any quota limitations on these exports. 

Danger signals can also be seen in other 
parts of the world. 

Spain, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines 
and Jamaica, British West Indies, are all re- 
ported to be planning massive invasions of 
the American clothing market. 


Now there are many who believe that 
we have high US. tariff walls. That is 
not true. 


In actual fact, US. tariffs are among the 
lowest in the world. Since 1934, American 
tariffs have been reduced some 75 percent. 
More than half of our imports are admitted 
duty free. 

In 1958, our average tariff on all imports 
was about 5 percent. By way of contrast, it 
was about 30 percent in the United King- 
dom; in France, about 25 percent; Switzer- 
land, 10 percent; Canada, 9 percent; and 
West Germany about 7 percent. 

Among the 36 leading trading nations of 
the free world, 28 have higher average tariff 
rates than in the United States. 

Certainly, our mythical high tariff walls 
have not prevented a flood of foreign-made 
chemicals from entering the United States. 
More than 250 different intermediates and 
100 types of naphthols, fast color bases, and 
salts are being imported into the country. 

More and more frequently, items in the 
Chambers Works production forecasts are 
appearing in ship cargoes at U.S. ports of en- 
try and include such well-known interme- 
diates as H acid, Chicago acid, J acid, gamma 
acid, anthranilic acid, benzidine, the chlor 
anilines, 1-2-4 acid, BON, metanilic acid, 
para-nitro-toluene, MPD, ortho and para to- 
luidines. 

In addition, about 1,200 types of dyes are 
being imported into our market with a do- 
mestic market value of $12 to $14 million. 

The high U.S. tariff walls, if ever they ex- 
isted, have long since crumbled and, under 
our misguided tariff policy, are fast on their 
way to complete extinction. 


Are we importing ourselves, and pric- 
ing ourselves, out of business. I would 
like to quote from an editorial, again, 
from the Chester, S.C., Reporter, of April 
29, 1959. 





Economics CONFUSED 


We have just about given up trying to 
understand the national economy. We used 
te think that nations had to follow the 
simple rules of individuals or small busi- 
nesses. From our own experience we knew 
that if we didn’t keep money in the bank, 
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we'd better not write checks; if we didn’t 
keep our expenses down within speaking 
distance of our income, the sheriff would 
come to see us. 

But these rules don’t apply to nations. 
Here in the United States prices, wages, and 
deficits can increase indefinitely. The re- 
sult is an expanding economy and more of 
everything for everybody. No small boy 
ever blew up a big balloon more happily 
than we puff up our standard of living. We 
have our statistics to prove that even though 
a new refrigerator costs twice as much as it 
did several years ago, the average wage earn- 
er works less hours to buy one than when it 
was cheaper. 

Everybody has just gone upstairs to live. 
Yet, there are some signs of trouble ahead. 
Not long ago a British freighter docked at 
Jacksonville to unload 12 bright red trac- 
tors carrying the familiar nameplate of the 
International Harvester Co., the world’s 
largest manufacturer of farm equipment. 
These 12 tractors were made in the com- 
pany’s factories in Europe and were the first 
of some 300 the company plans to ship back 
to the United States to be sold to American 
farmers at prices no domestic manufacturer 
can meet. 

The facts are plain. International Har- 
vester Co. employees are paid $2.59 an hour 
in the United States, International Harvester 
Co. employees in Great Britain are paid 82 
cents an hour, in Germany 67 cents, and in 
France 64 cents. Other manufacturers in 
this country are also taking advantage of 
this wage differential and the trend is caus- 
ing considerable uneasiness to organized 
labor. 

There has been much talk lately of this 
country’s decreasing export trade. We are 
pricing ourselves out of foreign market, ac- 
cording to the experts. If those 12 tractors 
mean anything, it would also seem we are 
pricing ourselves out of the domestic market 
at the same time. But we note that most of 
the big unions are girding themselves for 
another round of wage increases, goods are 
inching up in price, and the national budget 
is deeply in the red. We have repealed the 
law of gravity in economic affairs. 


To show that other industries are 
affected, I quote from a resolution of the 
Motor Transportation Association of 
South Carolina, Inc., showing the effect 
on a related industry: 

Whereas, in South Carolina, total manu- 
facturing employment in November 1960 
Was 238,000 jobs; and 

Whereas 129,000, or 54 percent, of those 
jobs were in the manufacture of textile prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas South Carolina’s textile employ- 
ment and wages represent approximately 15 
percent of the United States totals for textile 
employment and wages; and 

Whereas jobs in the U.S. textile industry 
declined from 1,280,000 in 1948 to 832,000 in 
1960, or a decrease of 35 percent; and 

Whereas the great economic influence of 
textile industry is felt by every U.S. citizen 
and is especially vital to South Carolina, 
South Carolina motor carriers; and 

Whereas this decline in large measure has 
been caused by the fact that tariffs on textile 
imports into the United States have been 
regularly and drastically reduced under Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and that for- 
eign textile manufacturers, using cheaper 
cotton and cheap labor, have capitalized on 
this advantage and fiooded the United States 
with textiles which South Carolina manu- 
facturers cannot match in price; and 

Whereas the continued prosperity and eco- 
nomic health of the United States, generally, 
and the South Carolina textile industry in 
particular, all of those employed in it, and 
the other thousands of South Carolinians 
who benefit from it are critically and des- 
perately threatened by the lack of protection 
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against this unfair competition provided by 
foreign imports; and 

Whereas the recent session of the Southern 
Governors’ Conference at Hot Springs, Ark., 
recognized this problem at its solution by its 
unanimous adoption of a resolution asking 
our Federal Government to enact protective 
legislation and to provide all possible protec- 
tion by exercise of the Presidential powers: 
Therefore 

Resolved, That the Motor Transportation 
Association of South Carolina, Inc., herein 
urge that the U.S. Senators and the U.S. Con- 
gressmen from South Carolina use their in- 
fluence toward enactment of legislation so as 
to establish protective tariffs and quotas to- 
ward the end that thousands of South Caro- 
linians shall not suffer for the sake of giving 
advantage to foreign competitors; further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded immediately to the U.S. Senators 
and Congressmen from South Carolina. 


Unless something is done in 1961, it is 
my fear, and my prediction, that condi- 
tions will be so definitely worse by 1962 
that the textile industry of this country 
will be in the most serious trouble it has 
been in in over 20 years. We do not 
want this to happen to the textile in- 
dustry. We shall keep hammering at 
this problem. We shall sound our voices, 
we shall write letters, and we shall do 
whatever else is necessary to impress 
upon those who can help us, and there 
are those who can, in this very Govern- 
ment today, that we must have help, and 
we will join others who seek help in other 
affected and afflicted industry in trying 
to get help for them, too. I, for one, do 
not intend to let up my fight, for my 
textile people, and for their economic 
survival. 





SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may be permitted to sit to- 
morrow during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





PRACTICAL NURSES SCHOOLS 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a companion bill to 
H.R. 4104, introduced by Congressman 
Griarmo, of Connecticut. 

I introduced this because I am heartily 
in favor cf the practical nurses schools 
which have benefited the people of South 
Carolina as well as other sections of our 
country. 

This is also in keeping with what I 
consider the President’s concern for the 
people who are old and sick and need 
nursing help and who cannot afford any 
other kind of nurse. I think this will be 
a great boom to helping people get med- 
ical care and I urge the early considera- 
tion and passage of this legislation. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall No. 9 of March 7, 1961, CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, pages 3390-3391, I am 
listed as not voting. As a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy I 
was necessarily absent from the House 
Chamber attending a conference. Had 
I been present in the House I would have 
voted ‘“‘yea.”’ 





HON. WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JR. 
AND HON. WILLIAM ATTWOOD 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LInpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my gratification over the nomi- 
nation of two individuals to important 
ambassadorial posts. 

Mr. William B. Macomber, Jr., my 
close friend for many years, who served 
with distinction under President Eisen- 
hower as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations, has been 
appointed Ambassador to Jordan. 

Jordan is one of the most important 
countries to the United States. Itisa 
sensitive area and one that commands 
the very best in representation. Mr. 
Macomber will meet these responsibili- 
ties with skill and diplomacy. As Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations under the prior administra- 
tion, Bill Macomber won the high regard 
of Republicans and Democrats alike in 
the Senate and the House. 

Prior to his successful career as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, Mr. Macomber 
was Special Assistant to the late Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, and in 
that capacity became thoroughly famil- 
iar with the State Department and its 
farflung functions and responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I spent a considerable 
amount of time in Jordan last fall, and 
I know how much effort is required in 
that part of the world. I am confident 
that the United States will be well repre- 
sented in Jordan by Bill Macomber who 
by training and aptitude should fill the 
post with distinction. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like also to ap- 
plaud the nomination of William Att- 
wood as Ambassador to Guinea. I have 
known Bill Attwood for several years. 
He is eminently qualified for this tre- 
mendously important post in west Afri- 
ca. He knows west Africa and he knows 
Guinea, having spent time there when 
he was a foreign correspondent for the 
New York Herald Tribune. I am pleased 
to note also that both Bill Attwood and 
his charming wife, Sim, are fluent in 
French, the language of the country to 
which he is accredited. 

Bill Attwood is a young man—41 
years of age—which is excellent for this 
young country, also run by young men. 
His appointment has been extremely 
well received by the Guineans. In tak- 
ing this post he resigns from Look mag- 
azine where he has had a distinguished 
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career for 10 years, most recently as 
foreign editor, prior to that as national 
editor, and prior to that as European 
editor. Some of Bill Attwood’s writings 
as foreign editor have been recognized 
and applauded in many parts of the 
world. 

Mr. Attwood and his wife have lived 
and traveled extensively abroad. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1954 he was a foreign 
correspondent and writer at various 
times for Look magazine, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and Colliers. 

Bill and his family live in New 
Canaan, Conn., and one of the nicest 
things about his nomination is the re- 
cent action by the good residents of New 
Canaan in launching a_ fundraising 
drive in order to bring a Guinea resi- 
dent to the United States. This is a 
great tribute to their neighbor, Bill 
Attwood, and is the kind of neighbor- 
to-neighbor policy that will do more 
good than anything else. Mr. Speaker, 
Bill Attwood is a splendid appointment. 
He will do a good job, and I wish him 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp 
at this point an editorial from the New 
Canaan Advertiser about this commu- 
nity effort. 


[From the New Canaan (Conn.) Advertiser, 
Mar. 2, 1961] 


Goop WILL AMBASSADORS 


Extending a sincere hand for the tradi- 
tional handshake, time-honored gesture of 
neighborliness and good will, is one of so- 
ciety’s simplest but warmest acts of friend- 
ship and congeniality. It takes so little ef- 
fort and requires only genuineness, but can 
do so much toward establishing a new rela- 
tionship, or continuing an old one, on a 
solid foundation. 

In a sense, this is what New Canaan resi- 
dents are now being offered the opportunity 
to do—extend the hand of friendship across 
the sea to Guinea, an independent nation 
less than 3 years and one of the newer re- 
publics in troubled Africa. We need only 
to support a program seeking to bring a 
student from that country to the United 
States for undergraduate college work, and 
we will excel in our new-found role of good 
will ambassadors. 

Even a nodding acquaintance with the 
news of the day is enough to convince any- 
body that Africa is one of the world’s 
powder kegs. Potentially explosive Africa 
finds its fuse being shortened by internal 
strife and by the interference of outside 
interests striving to woo the newly inde- 
pendent nations emerging on the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

The friendship of these nations is vital 
if we are to maintain some semblance of 
a balance of power between the free West- 
ern World and the enslaved Communist 
bloc. Moreover, it cannot be purchased— 
if it is to be lasting and loyal—with the 
conventional foreign aid dollars, arms ship- 
ments, or even food and clothing shipments. 
No; the best way is to help these people help 
themselves, to show a genuine interest in 
their affairs, their troubles, their people. 

Into this delicate and tense situation goes 
William Attwood, of New Canaan, appointed 
Ambassador to Guinea and charged with 
the responsibility of promoting our best in- 
terests by cultivating the friendship of that 
new and troubled nation. It is vital that 
his work be successful. 

We can help him put his best and friend- 
liest foot forward as he undertakes the 
heavy responsibilities of his new post. Our 
support of the Guinean Scholarship Fund of 
New Canaan will be our handshake. As 
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small a gesture as it may seem, it will con- 
vey sincerity of feeling and a genuine in- 
terest in being friends. This is important. 

There is little doubt that the small 
amount of funds required, $2,500, might not 
be raised more easily from single organiza- 
tions, individuals, or government and edu- 
cational agencies. To have the student 
sponsored by the people of New Canaan 
will mean much more, however. It will be 
a fine exemplification of real person-to-per- 
son diplomacy. 





HON. WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JR. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. WEIs] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
ir. the REcorRD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
returned from the Department of State 
where I was privileged to attend the 
swearing in of William B. Macomber, 
Jr., a distinguished constituent of mine, 
as U.S. Ambassador to Jordan. 

My good friend and colleague, Repre- 
sentative Jonn Linpsay, has already 
detailed the outstanding record of serv- 
ice which Bill Macomber has provided 
for the country in recent years, and 
vather than repeat what he has said I 
shall merely associate myself with his 
remarks, which I share completely. 

I would not want the occasion to pass, 
however, without a further brief word 
about Bill Macomber, who grew up in 
the shadow of my own backyard and was 
a close childhood friend of my children. 
I have known Bill, whose parents are 
old and dear friends and neighbors of 
mine, almost since the day he was born. 
I know from personal observation over 
many years that he combines those 
qualities of courage, integrity, high in- 
telligence, and dedication to responsi- 
bility which make for outstanding suc- 
cess in any field, and I am extremely 
pleased that he has chosen to make the 
public service his career. 

The Nation is most fortunate to have 
young men of the caliber of Bill Macom- 
ber representing the United States 
abroad during such a period of interna- 
tional crisis, and he has my warmest best 
wishes as he prepares to embark on this 
latest assignment. 





TAX RELIEF FOR RETIREMENT 
PLANS FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DEROUNIAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced legislation to cor- 
rect an inequity in the tax laws which 
now prohibits self-employed individuals 
from being included in tax deferred re- 
tirement plans. Legislation on this sub- 
ject has been before Congress since 1951, 
and has passed this House during the 
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past two Congresses. The bill which I 
introduce would correct a glaring in- 
equity and seeks to meet the objections 
previously voiced by the officials of the 
Treasury Department. 

Under the present law, a corporation 
may establish a tax deferred retirement 
plan for it’s executives and employees. 
Some 20 million persons are presently 
covered under such plans. The law also 
permits a self-employed individual to 
establish a qualified tax deferred retire- 
ment plan for his employees but denies 
him the right to be included in such a 
plan. Legislation which I introduce 
would correct this obvious discrimina- 
tion against self-employed individuals 
by permitting them to participate in 
qualified pension plans provided that 
such plans cover employees on a non- 
discriminatory basis. 

There has been much discussion and 
study about the financial problems of 
our senior citizens. I believe that legisla- 
tion of this type is in the public inter- 
est in that it provides an incentive for 
millions of Americans to set aside part 
of their earnings for retirement years, 
thus reducing the need for reliance on 
government for assistance. This legis- 
lation potentially affects an estimated 
19 million Americans. 

I hope that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will act promptly on this matter 
so that Members of this House will have 
an early opportunity to vote for its 
passage. Further delay in adjusting this 
tax inequity against the millions of self- 
employed cannot be justified. 








VOLUNTARY PENSION PLANS BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unaniinous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, individ- 
ual enterprise is one of this Nation’s 
most precious commodities. Freedom to 
earn one’s wages at the occupation of 
one’s choice—freedom to spend those 
wages as the individual sees fit—freedom 
to set aside a part of his earnings against 
retirement years—these are liberties we 
all cherish. 

More and more the Federal Govern- 
ment is being drawn into this latter 
area—providing for the economic needs 
of older citizens. Very often this is 
right and just. But, is it not also the 
duty of the Federal Government to en- 
courage and even to abet individual 
thrift and foresight? I say it is. For 
this purpose I have today introduced 
legislation familiar to every House vet- 
eran, a bill to encourage establishment 
of voluntary pension plans by self-em- 
ployed persons. 

In 1942, Congress amended the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to give added in- 
centive to the participation of employed 
persons in group pension plans. Em- 
ployees have taken fine advantage of 
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this tax-deferment incentive—thanks to 
it, thousands today are living in retire- 
ment independence. As of last year, an 
estimated 20 million employees were en- 
rolled in pension plans, and their num- 
ber is increasing at the rate of a million 
each year. 

But what about the self-employed per- 
son who puts aside a regular sum in a 
pension plan? For 19 years a glaring 
omission in the tax code has denied him 
the same tax deferment benefits granted 
to employed persons. More than 10 mil- 
lion self-employed men and women are 
thus discriminated against. 

Let me emphasize that the bill I in- 
troduced today to correct the inequity 
is neither a “raid on the Treasury” nor 
a tax escape hatch—it merely defers 
payment of taxes on a maximum of 
$2,500, or 10 percent of self-employment 
earnings, whichever is less, set aside 
yearly for retirement purposes. Taxes 
will be paid on these funds when they 
are drawn upon as income by retirees. 

As I suggested earlier, the House is 
well acquainted with the merits of this 
legislation. It was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by my senior House colleagues in 
the 85th and 86th Congresses. My hope 
is that this session will finally see it 
travel the full legislative route through 
the whole Congress, to the White House, 
and finally into the United States Code 
as law. 

The Nation owes this to the initiative 
and prudence of millions of self-em- 
ployed Americans. 





BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GLENN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which seeks to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act to construction work by the Post 
Office Department. There is no reason 
why laborers and mechanics should not 
have the protection of this act in the 
work to be done under the building pro- 
gram of the Post Office Department 
which the President has recently or- 
dered to be accelerated. The fact that 
the construction will be by a lessor un- 
der a lease-agreement contract with the 
Department does not detract from the 
principle of consistency in all Govern- 
ment operations regardless of the form 
under which they are undertaken. 

If the construction work is a direct 
Government contract on its own prop- 
erty under the Davis-Bacon Act, all con- 
tractors and subcontractors must pay 
wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing in similar construction in the 
locality. 

The Post Office Department under its 
new post office buildings program has 
been authorized by Congress to use a 
lease agreement method which has 
worked out very well. The Department 
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first chooses the location where the new 
post office is to be built and obtains an 
option on its purchase from the owners. 
The Department then assigns the option 
to purchase to the low bidder, who erects 
the building according to specifications 
and leases it back to the Post Office De- 
partment for a number of years with 
options of renewal. In this way the 
building remains privately owned—pays 
municipal taxes and charges—and the 
arrangement has proven quite satisfac- 
tory. Except for one thing and that is 
the propensity of the low bidder to pay 
lower wages than prevail in the local 
labor market, and in many instances 
brings in cheaper labor from another 
area or another State. All this while 
there are unemployed mechanics and 
laborers in the local area who have a 
right to expect and demand the pre- 
vailing wage scale of that area. 

My bill will make it mandatory that 
such a lessor-contractor pay the pre- 
vailing wage scale in the new post office 
area as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor under the Davis-Bacon Act. It is 
fair and just that this be so. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer, for March 9 to 14, in- 
clusive, on account of official business in 
his congressional district. 

Mr. Lipscoms (at the request of Mr. 
HALLEcCK), for March 9 and 10, on ac- 
count of official committee business in 
the Fifth Indiana Congressional District. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. JAMEs C. Davis, for 1 hour, on to- 
morrow, March 9. 

Mr. Dominick (at the request of Mr. 
DERWINSKI), for 15 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, March 9. 

Mr. GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
HEMPHILL), for 1 hour, on Wednesday 
next. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ASPINALL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs. KEE. 

(At the request of Mr. DERWINSKI, 
and to include extraneous matter, the 
following: ) 

Mr. Ray in two instances. 

Mr. HALPERN in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HEMPHILL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ZELENKO. 

Mr. Dapparto in two instances. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 51 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until Thurs- 
day, March 9, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


648. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
establishment of a Junior College Division 
within the District of Columbia Teachers 
College, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

649. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report pursuant to section 
708(e) of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4435. A bill to authorize the 
sale, without regard to the 6-month waiting 
period prescribed, of certain calcines and 
matte proposed to be disposed of pursuant 
to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 66). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Report on chro- 
nology of missile and astronautic events 
(Rept. No. 67). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Report of delegation of the 
US. House of Representatives on the sixth 
NATO Parliamentarians Conference (Rept. 
No. 68). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H.R. 5837. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of interstate 
retail enterprises, to increase the minimum 
wage under the act to $1.15 an hour, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 5338. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication services 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 5339. A bill to require certain fire 
safety installations in buildings used for 
school, convalescent, nursing home or hos- 
pital purposes in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committeé on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 5340. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit producers 
of agricultural commodities to make an elec- 
tion with respect to the taxable year in 
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which income under certain grain contracts 
will be included in their gross income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5341. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act to provide 12-year terms for full-time 
referees, increase the maximum salary limi- 
tations of referees, increase the salary of the 
Chief of Bankruptcy, authorize compensa- 
tion for service of a retired referee and to 
amend certain provisions of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide for a more liberal 
retirement annuity for referees in bank- 
ruptcy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 53842. A bill to amend section 373 of 
title 28, United States Code, so as to au- 
thorize retired judges of certain territorial 
courts to perform judicial service when 
designated and assigned; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5343. A bill to amend section 5021 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5344. A bill to withdraw from the dis- 
trict courts jurisdiction of suits brought by 
fiduciaries who have been appointed for the 
purpose of creating diversity of citizenship 
between the parties; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 5345. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 5346. A bill to create a Department 
of Urban Affairs and prescribe its functions, 
and to provide for the establishment of a 
Commission on Metropolitan Problems; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 5347. A bill to amend section 37 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to equalize for 
all taxpayers the amount which may be taken 
into account in computing the retirement 
income credit thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H.R. 5348. A bill to amend title II of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 5349. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874, 81st Congress, relating to Federal as- 
sistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal activ- 
ities; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 5350. A bill to amend section 4107 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide in- 
creases in the compensation of medical per- 
sonnel of the Veterans’ Administration; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5351. A bill to amend section 4107 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide in- 
creased compensation for medical personnel 
of the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 5352. A bill to provide for a National 
Portrait Gallery as a bureau of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 5353. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall construct a fish 
hatchery for the purpose of increasing the 
public benefits of the Greers Ferry Dam and 
Reservoir project, Little Red River, Arkansas, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mrs. PFOST. 

H.R. 5354. A bill to establish a price sup- 
port level for milk; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
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By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 5355. A bill to provide that tips re- 
ceived by an employee in the course of his 
employment shall be included as part of his 
wages for old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: 

H.R. 5356. A bill to provide for a program 
of Federal financial aid to the State of Penn- 
sylvania for the p of assisting such 
State in projects of filling certain abandoned 
mining operations for the protection of the 
public health and safety, for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 5357. A bill to require the expendi- 
ture of 75 percent of the funds expended for 
the conversion, alteration, and repair of 
naval vessels to be expended with private 
ship repair yards; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 5358. A bill to dissolve the Virgin 
Islands Corporation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 5359. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to include a 
pro rata share of the income of foreign cor- 
porations in the gross income of taxpayers 
owning, directly or indirectly, 10 percent or 
more of the voting stock of such foreign 
corporations, to repeal the foreign tax credit, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 5360. A bill to make available to chil- 
dren who are handicapped by deafness the 
specially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities and to make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and hear- 
ing impairments the specially trained speech 
pathologists and audiologists needed to help 
them overcome their handicaps; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 5361. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, relating 
to the excise tax on matches; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R, 5362. A bill to permit States or other 
duly constituted taxing authorities to sub- 
ject persons to liability for payment of prop- 
erty taxes on property located in Federal 
areas within such States; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

ELR. 5363. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition and 
certain transportation expenses paid by him 
in connection with the education of himself, 
his spouse, or any of his dependents at an in- 
stitution of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 5364. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 5365, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for the pay- 
ment of child’s insurance benefits to dis- 
abled children of an insured individual even 
though such individual has not himself be- 
come entitled to benefits or died; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

ELR. 5366. A bill to amend section 4242 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt 
from the club dues tax certain charges made 
by nonprofit clubs for the use of facilities; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5367. A bill to amend section 4241 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce 
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the club dues excise taxes from 20 percent to 
10 percent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 5368. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $1,800 a 
year the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted without deductions from benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 5369. A bill to require the expendi- 
ture of 75 percent of the funds expended 
for the conversion, alteration, and repair of 
naval vessels to be expended with private 
ship-repair yards; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 5370.°A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R.5371. A bill to strengthen the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce of the United 
States by providing for the establishment of 
a U.S. Travel Service within the Department 
of Commerce and a Travel Advisory Board; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 5372. A bill to provide that lease 
agreements for the construction of post 
office buildings must require observance of 
the Davis-Bacon Act; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 5373. A bill to provide a special pro- 
gram for upland cotton for 1961; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 5374. A bill to amend part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide an exemption from the provisions of 
such part for the emergency transportation 
of any motor vehicle in interstate or foreign 
commerce by towing; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 5375. A bill to create an Agricultural 
Research and Development Commission, to 
provide for more effective research programs 
designed to expand markets for agricultural 
and forestry products, to reduce surpluses, 
to increase farm income, and to benefit con- 
sumers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H.R. 5376. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 

of 1930 with respect to the persons for whose 
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benefit imported articles must be marked 
with the country of origin; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee an Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 5377. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the persons for whose 
benefit imported articles made of cotton 
fiber must be marked with the country of 
origin; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H. Con. Res. 190. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made dur- 
ing the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Con. Res. 191. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the use of aircraft capable of ex- 
cessive speed in the carrying of passengers 
for hire; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H. Con. Res. 192. Concurrent resolution to 
recognize Samuel Wilson, of Troy, N.Y., as 
the progenitor of America’s national symbol 
“Uncle Sam”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. Con. Res. 193. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should not grant further tariff 
reductions in the forthcoming tariff negotia- 
tions under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res. 211. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Res. 212. Resolution to establish a 
House Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Res. 218. Resolution to establish a 
House Committee on Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. Res. 214. Resolution to establish a 
House Committee on the Captive Nations; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 5378. A bill for the relief of Carlos 
Licea Gomez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 5379. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Picone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 5380. A bill for the relief of Dah-Jong 
(James) Wu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5381. A bill for the relief of the Smith 
Canning Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 5382. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Haladjian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5383. A bill for the relief of Krystyna 
and Jan Kornak; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5384. A bill for the relief of Kazi- 
miera Przyborowska; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5385. A bill for the relief of Jadwiga 
Osetek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R. 5386. A bill for the relief of Dr. Domi- 
nic Schepis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TOLL (by request) : 

H.R. 5387. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claims of the 
Burnham Chemical Co. against the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


86. By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition of Clay B. 
Tucker, William H. Catchings, W. H. Coon, 
and others, Woodville, Miss., opposing the 
minimum wage bill; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

87. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Robert 
T. Holman and others, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to praising the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities for its 
valuable and necessary work of exposing 
Communist treason and subversion, and re- 
questing that this most valuable committee 
be continued in full force; to the Committee 
on Rules. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Byelorussian Independent Democratic 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no real peace in the world today. 
Everywhere we look there is terror, anx- 
iety, hate, and bitterness. The shores of 
Africa tremble with violence. The 
mountains of Laos reek with suffering. 
Indeed man’s eternal hope for world 
peace seems far from realization. 





Let as long as aggressive forces con- 
tinue to spout their line of hate and de- 
struction, of control and oppression, as 
long as these forces continue to deprive 
peoples of their universal desire for na- 
tional independence, for human dignity, 
for freedom, this struggle must go on. 
By right, there should be no struggle— 
for independence, dignity, and freedom 
should belong to the heritage of man— 
yet by necessity it exists. It is not an 
easy struggle. It is not a short struggle. 

I make these remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
in connection with the impending 43d 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Byelorussian Independent Democratic 
Republic. It was on March 25, 1918, 
that this nation, for centuries the pawn 
of czarist Russia declared its independ- 


ence. From the cities of Minsk and 
Homel, to the marshlands of the 
Dneiper, the Dvina, and the Nieman, 10 
million people announced their intention 
to live in dignity and self-respect. 

The little Republic did not last long, 
and within 3 years another Muscovite 
power—that of the Soviets—overthrew 
the fledgling government, again impos- 
ing the dreaded yoke of tyranny. For 
40 years now the Communists have con- 
tinued to hold sway over Byelorussia. 
But those 3 short years of freedom 
whetted the appetites of the Byelorus- 
sians, and the memory of them continues 
strong. Those of us familiar with the 
wonderful White Russian people are well 
aware of their cultural tradition, their 
common language, the history of their 
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struggle, and their respect for free demo- 
cratic principles. Many, after fleeing 
their tortured homeland, have become 
some of America’s finest citizens. 

I know that my colleagues will join me 
in the hope that someday Byelorussia 
will again be independent, that Byelo- 
russia and all other lands will be free 
from the ravishes of Soviet domination. 

Let us join hands the world over to 
defeat this menace to society. Let us 
work together for the dignity and free- 
dom of man. And let us remember the 
heroic struggle of the Byelorussians as 
we rededicate our efforts in this direc- 
tion. 





Hospital Facilities Needed for Veterans 
on Long Island 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most vital needs for hospital facil- 
ities for war veterans exists on Long Is- 
land—the Queens-Nassau-Suffolk area. 

To resolve this highly desirous need, 
I have introduced in this House legisla- 
tion calling on the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to construct and maintain such 
a hospital. This bill has the full sup- 
port of all veterans’ organizations on 
Long Island and its enactment will ful- 
fill their long sought objective. 

The fact that there are now 314 mil- 
lion people in the Queens-Nassau-Suf- 
folk area, but no general hospital for vet- 
erans stresses this appalling need for 
such facilities. If a veteran in this 
three-county area needs medical or 
surgical attention, he must apply for 
admission to either the veterans’ hos- 
pital at Fort Hamilton in Brooklyn or 
to the one on East 23d Street in Manhat- 
tan. These facilities are vastly inade- 
quate and have long waiting lists for ad- 
mission. There is a neuropsychiatric 
hospital for veterans in Northport, but 
here again there is a list of over 2,500 
waiting for admission. 

Realizing that the approval of such a 
hospital is within the province of the 
Veterans’ Administration, I, as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and its Subcommittee on Hos- 
pitals, and so many others interested in 
the project have been in constant touch 
with the administration and have re- 
peatedly pointed out the necessity for 
the hospital and solicited its support for 
inclusion in the projected hospital con- 
struction program. 

In response to my appeal to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for this Queens- 
Nassau-Suffolk VA Hospital, Mr. John 8S. 
Gleason, Jr., VA Administrator, wrote 
to me as follows: 

Dear Mr. HaLpern: This is in reply to your 
letter dated February 22, 1961, concerning 
your bill to provide for the construction of 


a general medical and surgical hospital on 
Long Island, N.Y. 
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You will be glad to know that considera- 
tion is being given to the feasibility of con- 
structing a 1,000 bed hospital on Long 
Island. This new hospital is needed to off- 
set the reduction of approximately 800 psy- 
chiatric beds which will result from the mod- 
ernization of our hospital at Northport. 
Since there is an unmet demand for medi- 
cal, surgical and neurological beds in the 
general area, the new hospital would in- 
clude 200 beds of this type. 

Your kind interest in the welfare of vet- 
erans is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
J.S. GLeason, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, a recent development 
offers an ideal site for the construction 
of the hospital. I have strongly urged 
the Administrator to seriously consider 
this site for the location of the hospital. 
I refer to Mitchel Field which is owned 
by the Government and which has been 
announced as obsolete for continued use 
as an Air Force base. 

This property would provide a per- 
fect location and ideal setting for the 
hospital. It would save a considerable 
sum to locate the hospital there since 
the Government already owns the prop- 
erty. It is easily accessible by highway 
and public transportation for all Long 
Islanders. 

Mr. Speaker, the advantages of this 
sight are pointed out in my most recent 
appeal to the Veterans’ Administration 
and I cannot prevail enough that im- 
mediate steps be taken to acquire the 
site for the Queens-Nassau-Suffolk Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital. 





Byelorussian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some 10 million Byelorussians living in 
their historic homeland in the north- 
western part of the Soviet Union, west of 
Moscow, but these sturdy and stout- 
hearted millions have been so completely 
cut off from the free world that one sel- 
dom hears of them. They were almost 
lost in czarist Russia in the old days, 
and today they seem to be lost in the 
Soviet Union. Butif the free world does 
not hear of them, or from them, they 
should hear from the free world at least 
once a year, on March 25, for that is 
their independence day. 

For centuries these unfortunate peo- 
ple had suffered under the autocratic 
regime of Russia, but they had not given 
up hope for their eventual freedom. 
Toward the end of the First World War 
when the czarist regime was no more, 
Byelorussians were free to proclaim their 
independence, and this they did on 
March 25, 1918. Then for about 3 years 
they worked, fought, and lived freely in 
their reconstituted Byelorussian Na- 
tional Republic. But the new and weak 
state could not survive the attack of 
the Red army. Early in 1921 the coun- 
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try was overrun, and then made part 
of the Soviet Union. Since then free 
Byelorussia is no more, and freedom sur- 
vives only in the hearts of its liberty- 
loving citizens. In observing the 43d 
anniversary of their independence day 
we in the free world echo their genuine 
patriotic sentiment. 





Migratory Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mr ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a number of bills designed 
to eliminate the disgraceful nationwide 
abuses against thousands of migratory 
laborers. 

These workers are treated no better 
than peons. Their ranks are composed 
mainly of the historically exploited un- 
derprivileged groups, especially Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, and imported Mexican 
Nationals. This is a national problem. 
Few States are blameless in their con- 
duct of the treatment of these workers. 
Many of the States involved do not have 
any protective legislation, and a number 
of those that do have such laws show a 
general disinclination to enforce them 
properly. 

The legislation covers housing, child 
and adult education, health, wages, and 
most important, the flushing out of 
racketeers, swindlers, and unscrupulous 
labor bosses who dominate the industry. 
The bills are: 

H.R. 5284, to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for domestic farm 
labor; H.R. 5285, to amend title II of 
the Public Health Service Act to author- 
ize grants for improving domestic agri- 
cultural migratory workers’ health 
services and conditions; H.R. 5286, to 
provide grants for adult education for 
migrant agricultural employees; H.R. 
5287, to provide certain payments to as- 
sist in providing improved educational 
opportunities for children of migrant 
agricultural employees; H.R. 5288, to 
provide for the establishment of a Coun- 
cil to be known as the National Citizens 
Council on Migratory Labor; HR. 5289, 
to provide for the registration of con- 
tractors of migrant agricultural 
workers; H.R. 5290, to amend the act 
of June 6, 1933, as amended, to author- 
ize the Secretary of Labor to provide 
improved programs of recruitment, 
transportation, and distribution of ag- 
cultural workers in the United States; 
H.R. 5291, to amend section 13(c) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
with respect to the exemption of agri- 
cultural employees from the child labor 
provisions of such act; H.R. 5292, to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
1938, as amended, to provide for mini- 
mum wages for certain persons em- 
ployed in agriculture; and H.R. 5293, to 
amend title V of the Social Security Act 
to further assist States in establishing 
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and operating day-care facilities for 
the children of migrant agricultural 
workers. 

These bills are similar to those intro- 
duced in the Senate by the Honorable 
Harrison WiiuiaMs, of New Jersey, and 
a number of his colleagues. Senator 
Wutuiams has done magnificent work in 
this field and has been a leader in this 
crusade. 

It is my hope that this vital legislation 
will be the subject of early hearings so 
that they may be enacted into law as 
promptly as possible. 





The 42d Anniversary of the National 
Amputation Foundation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, 1961, marks the 42d anniversary 
of the National Amputation Foundation, 
founded in 1919 to aid the amputee vet- 
erans of World War I. In the interven- 
ing years since its inception, the 
foundation has aided the veterans of 
World War II and Korea; until today 
it has become the largest private organ- 
ization dedicated solely to the amputee 
veteran. 

Some may ask, What is the purpose of 
the foundation? Doesn’t the Federal 
Government aid the disabled veteran? 
The answer, of course, is yes, but the 
foundation is able, through its 42 years 
of experience, to handle the special 
problems that face the amputee. The 
primary reason for this is because the 
foundation is staffed by fellow amputees 
who have encountered similar problems 
in their effort to readjust to a useful 
life. 

The foundation offers legal counsel, 
training in the use of prosthetic devices, 
social activities, liaison with outside 
groups, psychological aid, and vocational 
guidance and placement. The amputee 
faces a definite need for these services, 
and the foundation, because of its acute 
knowledge of these needs, is able to 
adequately counsel the new member. 

When the amputee faces the prospect 
of returning to work for the first time 
or resuming an active role in community 
life, complex and at times frightening 
problems confront him. The loss of a 
limb means, in many cases, an entirely 
new life. 

Added to the economic problems are 
many serious psychological barriers. 
There may be manifested in the ampu- 
tee’s mind the idea that many will shun 
him because of his changed physical 
appearance, or even worse, that he will 
become an object of pity. He has pos- 
sibly also built up a strong resentment 
to others who have not suffered the same 
misfortune as he. It is in situations 
such as these that only the counseling of 
people who have suffered the same 
physical problems and the same mental 
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roadblocks that the foundation renders 
one of its greatest aids. It is easy for 
one to say do not worry, people will not 
shun you, or pity you, but the amputee 
in his special situation is not comforted 
by these words. But practical advice 
from one who has been in the same posi- 
tion may speed the patient to quicker 
physical and mental recovery. 

The vocational guidance and place- 
ment programs sponsored by the foun- 
dation are vital to the amputee’s process 
of rehabilitation. In many cases the 
individual may not be able to return to 
his former occupation, thus making him 
economically dependent upon others. 
This factor alone can destroy or at 
least greatly impede the process of re- 
adjustment. However, the foundation’s 
program of vocational guidance can re- 
train the amputee in an occupation 
which can make him economically inde- 
pendent. The prospect of being inde- 
pendent in his mode of living helps to 
reaffirm the amputee’s_ self-respect— 
vital to complete rehabilitation. 

The placement program sponsored by 
the foundation is another step in return- 
ing the amputee to his rightful place 
in society. It matters very little if you 
retrain a person who has no opportunity 
to gain employment. The foundation 
works continually to educate the em- 
ployer in the advantages of hiring not 
only amputees, but also handicapped 
individuals in general. They are able to 
point to both the high efficiency and 
safety record of the handicapped. 

These various programs of the foun- 
dation may seem very broad, but they 
have one important element that no 
large organization can offer: Close per- 
sonal service and counsel from people 
familiar with the problems of the am- 
putees because they too have suffered 
the same handicap. 

The National Amputation Foundation, 
as I have pointed out, was originally 
dedicated to the veteran amputees of 
World War I. However, in recent years 
the foundation, realizing the urgent need 
of all amputees, whether they be vet- 
erans or nonveterans, for aid and coun- 
sel has opened its membership to all am- 
putees. 

The expanded activities of the foun- 
dation are based upon the premise that 
“no man is an island.”’ This is especial- 
ly true of people who have lost limbs, 
and face a psychological problem un- 
known to the majority of us. 

I offer the foundation my heartiest 
congratulations on their 42d anniver- 
sary, and urge them to continue their 
fine work on behalf of both the veteran 
and nonveteran amputee. 





Bulgarian Liberation Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
history of the Bulgarian people and espe- 
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cially the observance of their liberation 
day serve a significant reminder that 
freedom must always be guarded and 
strengthened, or it will always be in 
jeopardy. Otherwise sacrifices made in 
the name of national independence will 
be in vain. The gallant Bulgarian war- 
riors of freedom, the best fighters in 
behalf of liberty, had vouchsafed all their 
worldly possessions and their lives for 
their freedom. And after centuries of 
struggle against their formidable Turk- 
ish foes, they finally succeeded in attain- 
ing their goal 83 years ago. Thence- 
forth they worked hard to safeguard 
their richly deserved prize, their inde- 
pendence. But unfortunately they were 
fated to suffer the worst consequences of 
the past two World Wars. In both they 
were on the losing side, but in the last 
one, they not only lost the war, but their 
freedom and independence. 

Since 1945 Bulgaria has been drawn 
into the Soviet orbit, and has become 
practically a Soviet colony. Just as in 
the past the Bulgarian people fought the 
Turks for their freedom, now they are 
struggling in their homeland against 
Communist tyrants. March 3 was the 
83d anniversary of their liberation day 
and I wish them fortitude and the cour- 
age to bear their trials which some day 
must assuredly pass away. 





Administrative Conservation Policy and 
Public Land Moratorium 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of Members and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I set forth below 
a new set of land conservation adminis- 
trative policies in the Department of 
Interior with respect to land classifica- 
tions and dispositions by the Bureau of 
Land Management which were an- 
nounced recently by Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall. Immediately 
following this departmental administra- 
tive policy statement there is set forth 
the text of an 18-month moratorium 
that was simultaneously announced by 
Secretary Udall on most types of non- 
mineral applications and petitions for 
public lands. 

I am in general agreement with the 
administrative policies enunciated and 
hope that the moratorium can be lifted 
before the expiration of the 18-month 
period that has been estimated by the 
Department of the Interior as the time 
within which pending applications may 
be acted upon. In this connection, Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to advise the 
Members that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior has informed me that it is the De- 
partment’s intention to lift the effect of 
the moratorium as opportunity permits 
in areas, one by one, as the problems are 
overcome or as remedial legislation may 
become available. 
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The documents referred to are: 


LAND CONSERVATION POLICIES OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR WITH RESPECT TO 
LAND CLASSIFICATIONS AND DISPOSITIONS BY 
THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


1. The Government must receive a full 
return for its property in terms of money 
or other values. No party to a transaction 
with the Government should receive a wind- 
fall. To the extent that the law permits 
and in the absence of a binding contract, 
(a) no transaction will be entered into by 
the Bureau of Land Management where it is 
not clearly shown by competent evidence 
that the Government will receive full value 
and (b) no transaction will be consum- 
mated where, in the course of processing, evi- 
dence develops that the Government will 
not receive full value. 

2. Private exchanges will not be enter- 
tained or consummated except where it is 
shown that there are compelling reasons to 
acquire the offered lands to augment long- 
range Federal resource management pro- 
grams. Leases, sales or other dispositions of 
public lands will not be made unless the 
lease or disposition will serve a sound public 
purpose, tncluding the satisfaction of bona 
fide needs of the general economy and im- 
proving the administration of the public 
lands. Leases, sales and other dispositions 
of public lands will not be made when they 
would encourage or promote speculation in 
public lands. 

3. Public lands which are marginal for 
agriculture or which are more valuable for 
uses other than agriculture or which under 
national agriculture policy would not be 
found proper to be reduced to cultivation 
will not be classified for entry under the 
public land agricultural development laws. 

4. Lands which cannot properly be de- 
veloped under existing public land laws, tak- 
ing into consideration such things as full 
return for the lands, requirements of State, 
county and other local agencies, and the 
needs of the local economy will, wherever 
feasible, be retained in Federal ownership, 
pending the enactment of appropriate 
legislation. 

5. The Director, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, will establish procedures which will 
insure the full implementation of these anti- 
speculation policies. Among other things, 
he will institute procedures to determine, at 
the time or times just prior to the actions 
whereby commitments would be made, that 
positive and convincing evidence exists that 
the Government will receive full value from 
the transaction under consideration and that 
discretionary actions leading to disposition 
or lease of public lands made pursuant to 
the public land laws will meet the test of 
serving the public interest. 





MORATORIUM ON APPLICATION AND PETITIONS 
FOR PUBLIC LANDS 


Whereas the public lands administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management constitute 
an important segment of the economy of 
the West and of Alaska and their proper and 
efficient administration is important to the 
expansion of that economy; and 

Whereas the privilege of filing of applica- 
tions and petitions under the public land 
laws has been abused by unethical land lo- 
cators and promoters at the cost of millions 
of dollars to the public; and 

Whereas the unrestricted privilege of filing 
of applications has seriously impeded both 
the orderly and expeditious disposal of pub- 
lic lands suitable therefor to States, local 
governmental units, private organizations, 
and individuals and the orderly and efficient 
management of those lands best suited for 
continued Federal administration in the pub- 
lic interest; and 

Whereas the processing applications and 
petitions under current procedure is waste- 
ful of public funds; and 
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Whereas the Executive and the Congress 
are considering legislation to promote the 
efficient management of the public lands, 
therefore— 

1. Pursuant to the authority granted to 
the Secretary of the Interior by sections 453 
and 2478 of the Revised Statutes (43 U.S.C. 
2 and 1201), as amended, and otherwise, it 
is hereby directed that, until September 1, 
1962, all petitions for classification and ap- 
plications for rights and privileges described 
in paragraph 2 hereof, submitted after the 
date this order is published in the Federal 
Register, except those submitted by or for 
States and local governments and by or for 
holders of scrip rights, will not be accepted, 
will not be considered as filed, and will be 
returned to the petitioner or applicant, to- 
gether with all documents and remittance 
submitted therewith, unless or until the 
lands described in such petitions or applica- 
tions have first been classified by the au- 
thorized officer and opened to such petitions 
or applications. 

2. The petitions and applications referred 
to in paragraph 1 of this order are those 
which require for their allowance classifica- 
tion and opening or offer under or pursuant 
to sections 7, 8, or 14 of the act of June 23, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1272; 43 U.S.C. 315f, 315g, 
and 1171), as amended, or the act of June 1, 
1938 (52 Stat. 609; 43 U.S.C. 682a-e), as 
amended, or the act of June 14, 1926 (44 
Stat. 741; 43 U.S.C. 869 et seq.), as amended. 

3. Pursuant to the authority cited in para- 
graph 1 of this order, it is further directed 
that all petitions and applications of the 
types referred to in paragraph 2 of this order 
and pending in the various land offices of 
the Bureau of Land Management as of the 
date this order is published in the Federal 
Register will, as promptly as possible, be 
considered on their merits by the appropri- 
ate land office manager. Where such man- 
ager approves such petition or application, 
the lands will be opened or offered at the 
earliest possible time. Where such manager 
rejects such petition or application for rea- 
sons involving the proper classification of 
lands, the decision of the manager will be 
sustained by the Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, on appeal if the appellant does 
not submit to the Director positive and sub- 
stantial evidence that the classification is in 
error. Where the Director sustains decision 
of a manager on the grounds that the appel- 
lant had not submitted positive and sub- 
stantial evidence that the classification is 
in error, the decision of the Director will be 
sustained by the Secretary of the Interior if 
he finds that the appellant had not sub- 
mitted to the Director, in his appeal to that 
official, positive and substantial evidence that 
the classification is in error. 

STEwarT L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





Pay Increases for Personnel in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Department of 
Medicine and Surgery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced two measures which seek to 
increase the pay of doctors, dentists, and 
nurses in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Both of these bills are based on a sur- 
vey which the committee made of all 
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Veterans’ Administration hospitals—170 
in number, plus 3 independent domicil- 
iaries. These hospitals provide medical 
care for approximately 114,000 veterans 
each day, plus 17,000 in domiciliaries. 

The managers of all the installations 
were asked for their suggestions as to 
the salaries which should be paid to the 
doctors, dentists, and nurses within this 
system. My first bill represents the rec- 
ommendations of these managers and 
the second proposal represents. the 
thinking of the seven area medical di- 
rectors. 

It is essential, Mr. Speaker, that we 
give consideration to providing a salary 
structure and scale which will recruit 
and retain badly needed professional 
personnel in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 





Representative Thomas B. Curtis, of Mis- 
souri, Looks at Federal Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable THomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, 
senior Republican representative of the 
Joint Economic Committee, and senicr 
Republican member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Military Procurement, member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
made a splendid address on various 
aspects of Federal supply before the 
Federal Supply Management Association 
in Washington, D.C., on February 7, 1961. 
I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from this speech printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 


A CONGRESSMAN LOOKS AT FEDERAL SUPPLY 


Commissioner Bean, I appreciate your 
generous introduction. 

Mr, Eagle, members of the Federal Supply 
Management Association and guests, it is a 
pleasure for me to be here with you tonight 
at your first meeting and to discuss a sub- 
ject which has been of vital interest to me 
during the 10 years I have been in Congress. 

Before discussing the assigned subject 
“Congressman Looks at Federal Supply” in 
detail I should like to express my satisfac- 
tion and approval of the fact that the 50 
or more members of your association have 
seen fit on their own initiative to organize 
a Federal Supply Management Association. 
I am sure that you have come to the same 
conclusion as others who have studied this 
subject, namely, that there should be a spe- 
cially trained group organized to raise the 
management of Federal supply to a high 
professional level. The broad fleld of sup- 
ply management represents the single most 
important financial and physical element in 
the security of our country. 

According to the Tax Foundation, Inc., in 
1932, less than 30 years ago, the per capita 
tax for all levels of Government totaled $64. 
The Federal take was $15 or 22.7 percent, 
the State the same, and the local tax 53.6 
percent. So the Federal Government took 
roughly 23 percent and the State and local 
governments 77 percent. By 1958 the per 
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capita total tax was $639—almost 10 times 
that of 1932 and the Federal Government 
took 71 percent and the State and local gov- 
ernments 29 percent. This complete trans- 
posal, mind you, took place in less than 30 
years. 


SCOPE OF MILITARY SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


While there have been some changes in 
the statistics on military supply operations 
from a year ago, they have not been great 
so I will quote a few paragraphs from the 
report of the Subcommittee on Defense Pro- 
curement: 

“Military procurement has had a major 
impact upon the national economy and seg- 
ments thereof during the past two decades. 
Procurement of supplies, materials, and 
weapons amount to $22 to $25 billion per 
year. From fiscal year 1950 to 1959, inclu- 
sive, there have been 38 million procurement 
transactions with a dollar volume of approxi- 
mately $228.4 billion. 

“Military transportation bills amount to 
several hundred million dollars annually. 

“The inventories of supplies in the many 
duplicating military supply systems amount 
to some $44.4 billion and are stored in 585 
million square feet of depot space through- 
out the world. 

“The annual cost of maintaining the many 
military supply systems is conservatively 
estimated at $2 billion. 

“The annual disposal of surpluses ac- 
cording to congressional testimony runs 
from $8 to $10 billion, with a net return on 
sales of less than 2 percent of cost. Many 
of the sales have a serious impact upon por- 
tions of the economy.” (Report of Sub- 
committee on Defense Procurement to the 
Joint Economic Committee, pp. VII-VIII.) 

Let us compare these figures with others 
which will give you a yardstick for measur- 
ing them. 


General Services Administration 


GSA was established after many years of 
study. It was endorsed by the first Hoover 
Commission, by the Congress and many out- 
side interests. 

The declaration of policy (sec. 2, Public 
Law 152, 8lst Cong.) states its intent: “It 
is the intent of the Congress in enacting this 
legislation to provide for the Government an 
economic and efficient ssytem for procure- 
ment * * * utilization of available prop- 
erty * * * disposal of surplus proper- 
ty * * * records management * * *.” 

It was intended that GSA would act as the 
general manager in the common areas of 
property management for the Government. 

After 11 years of operation GSA has barely 
scratched the surface of its intended possi- 
bilities. 

It stocks 9,000 items compared to 3.4 mil- 
lion in the DOD. 

The stores inventories are valued at $51.6 
million compared to nearly $50 billion in 

the DOD. 

' Tt has 11 major depots and 2 annexes 
with a total of 5.7 million square feet of 
space or about 1 percent of the 585 million 
square feet in the DOD’s numerous supply 
systems. 

According to former Administrator Floete 
GSA purchases about 3 percent or $833 mil- 
lion in supplies and equipment from a total 
Government procurement of about $30 bil- 
lion. 

Evidence gathered by the Joint Economic 
Committee was that GSA is doing a better 
job than the DOD in the common supplies 
field. 

GSA stocks turn approximately three 
times per year whereas military stocks are 
relatively slow turning with resultant dete- 
rioration and waste. 

GSA buys much more on competitive bids 
than the military and is more helpful to 
small business. 

“ I ask this question: “If the supply man- 
agement functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment had been well organized and man- 
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aged—I mean—if we had obtained the most 
from the means and available—how many 
billions of dollars could we have saved for 
better uses and what human and natural 
resources could have been made available for 
permanent, solid growth purposes?” 

I will only say that $2 to $3 billion per 
year for at least 10 years could have been 
saved in my opinion. That I believe is a 
modest estimate. 


CONCLUSION 


Here is a challenge to the executive 
branch, the legislative branch and to the 
Federal Supply Management Association. I 
commend you for seeing the challenge and 
wish you the best of success in your efforts 
to meet it. 





Address by Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Education Association called a 
special legislative conference in Wash- 
ington last Saturday night concerning 
the program of President Kennedy. It 
was the occasion for a report by the new 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff, 
which sets forth many facts which we 
must keep in mind as we prepare to 
consider this program in the coming 
months. 

Governor Ribicoff is no stranger to the 
problems of education. In his adminis- 
tration in Connecticut, he faced a ris- 
ing school enrollment and dealt with a 
sharp rise in educational costs. Alert 
and imaginative, he spurred attention 
to these problems at the local level 
which was marked by progress all along 
the line. He supported a higher mini- 
mum for all teachers and signed into 
law a statewide tenure act. 

His speech underlines the important 
fact that all Americans want an edu- 
cational system adequate to our needs, 
but that differences among us arise over 
how best to attain it. And he makes 
clear what is often forgotten in this dis- 
cussion—that Federal aid to education 
is as old as the Republic itself. 

There are many controversial aspects 
to the education program which has 
been presented to this House. We will 
all be undertaking close study of this 
measure in the days ahead, and I am 
hopeful that reasonable men will find a 
workable solution fair to all our citizens. 
Governor Ribicoff’s speech offers some 
eloquent argument in support of the 
measure which is before us; I believe it 
deserves thorough consideration by the 
Members of the House: 

President Kennedy has sent to Congress 
the most significant proposals in the field 
of education ever to have the support of a 
U.S. President. He has pledged his personal 
support of these proposals because of a basic 
faith that education is a key to the progress 
of all mankind. 

It is a privilege for me to speak tonight 
on behalf of the President’s program. I am 
proud to be enlisted in the cause to which 
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he is so firmly dedicated. And I appreciate 
this opportunity to meet with distinguished 
representatives of an organization which so 
deeply shares the President’s aspirations for 
the progress of American education. 

Our total progress as a nation has always 
gone hand in hand with our progress in 
education. We cannot expect for long to 
have one without the other. 

By the same token, if we move ahead in 
education, we will continue to move ahead 
as a nation. For education engenders prog- 
ress in all aspects of our national life. This 
has been demonstrated from our beginning 
as a young nation to our emergence as a 
world power. 

The National Education Association, the 
State Education Associations, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
share these dual goals—progress of American 
education and progress of America. And 
so do the American people. 

The question is not whether we should 
have an educational system adequate to our 
needs but how we can attain it. And these 
needs must be considered not only in the 
light of today’s problems but of tomorrow’s 
as well. Tomorrow’s problems must not be 
left for tomorrow. They must be dealt with 
today. For the lead time in all things con- 
cerned with education is long. And we 
cannot afford the price of delay. 

Today’s needs in education are well docu- 
mented. And there has been ample fore- 
warning of the potential crises of tomorrow. 

What should demand our whole attention 
at this point is the solution. 

During recent years and months—and 
especially in recent weeks—there has been 
@ growing awareness that greater public sup- 
port of education is essential. At the same 
time there has been a developing realization 
of what the Federal responsibility should be 
in this total effort. 

But too often, it seems to me, the pro- 
ponents of Federal aid have been off the real 
target. 

At times the argument has been entirely 
negative, based solely on the obvious fact 
that Federal assistance has never meant Fed- 
eral interference or control. I suggest that 
quite enough time and energy have been de- 
voted to this point. Nobody, so far as I 
know, wants Federal control of education. 
Nobody, so far as I know, seeks it. You and 
I don’t want it. The States don’t want it. 
The Congress doesn’t want it. Clearly, the 
President doesn’t want it. So let’s agree once 
and for all that we’re not going to have Fed- 
eral control of education. 

At the other extreme, some advocates, in 
an excess of enthusiasm, seem to suggest that 
Federal ald is a bold new concept that all by 
itself can reshape the whole course of Ameri- 
can education. This, of course, is also wide 
of the mark. 

So the practice and principle of Federal aid 
to education needs to be protected not only 
from its enemies but sometimes also from 
its friends. 

The simple fact is that the Federal role 
has been a legitimate and accepted part of 
the American educational experience since 
the founding of the Republic. It has 
neither subverted education nor produced 
the millennium. It is neither that bad— 
nor that good. 

For 175 years, Federal aid has helped to 
serve the national interest. This, as I 
understand it, is what the Federal Govern- 
ment was set up for in the first place. 

In proportion to other sources of support, 
the Federal share, of course, has always been 
modest. But the amount of dollars has 
been significant. The total of all Federal 
funds devoted to educational activities in 
fiscal year 1960 was $2.7 billion. 

The point is, the Federal Government al- 
ready is helping education in what can only 
be termed a big way. 

This has not come about by accident or 
simply to demonstrate a theory. Congress 
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has authorized Federal aid to meet certain 
specific needs, when other solutions were not 
deemed adequate in the national interest. 

That is all the President is proposing be 
done today. That is all he was advocating 
in 1957 when, as a Senator, he told the 
Maryland State Teachers Association that 
“* * * the race for advantage in the cold 
war is * * * a race of education and re- 
search” as well as a race of armaments, pro- 
duction, and propaganda. 

The situation confronting both American 
education and the Nation today is different 
in degree and kind than any that has con- 
fronted us before. The question of Federal 
aid to education, therefore, needs to be 
viewed in a modern context. 

The basic ingredients of the American 
concept of education are, of course, un- 
changed. There are in education all the 
hallmarks of our Nation’s progress. There is 
effort, imagination, and growth. There is 
a firm belief in the virtue of local control 
of public education. There is a sound and 
workable relationship between Federal and 
State Governments—backed up by a long 
record of solid achievement. All this and 
more remains the same. 

The problems, however, are not the same. 
New challenges require more of American 
youth. National requirements, economic 
progress, the rapid advance of science and 
technology have combined to raise the sights 
of the present generation of students. The 
Nation expects much of them, and there is 
evidence throughout the Nation of an eager- 
ness to live up to these expectations. 

And they will live up to our expectations, 
given the opportunity. For the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lend a measure of assistance 
in providing adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for the coming generations of Amer- 
icans is only a recognition of what we as a 
Nation expect of that generation. 

The job, therefore, is up to the American 
people as a whole, working through the 
established instruments of government, to 
see that no American youth is denied the 
opportunity to realize his full potential. 

More and more young Americans will be 
denied that opportunity—to their own and 
the Nation’s loss—unless action is taken to 
supplement State and local efforts. There 
are a number of reasons why this is so. 

Of prime importance, of course, is the un- 
even financial capacity of the various 
States. Despite increased efforts, many 
States simply do not have the tax resources 
to do what needs to be done for educa- 
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tion. Nor will they be able to do in the 
foreseeable future. And those that are bet- 
ter off are confronted with a host of press- 
ing demands on their resources. 

While Federal tax dollars have doubled in 
the postwar years, State and local govern- 
ments have had to increase their tax reve- 
nues by more than 300 percent. From 1946 
to 1959, while the Federal debt increased by 
9 percent, State and local debt soared by 
more than 350 percent. Property taxes, the 
traditional source of revenue for education, 
are in many areas rapidly approaching the 
limits of reasonableness. 

In the meantime, the costs of education 
are going up and up and will continue to 
for some time. First there is the added ex- 
pense of increased enrollments. Our public 
school enrollments have been increasing at 
the rate of more than 1 million a year for 
the last several years. Then there are the 
increasing costs of buildings, books, and 
salaries—all the goods and services that go 
into the operation of our school system. 
And finally, there is the drive toward better 
education. This involves more and better 
laboratory facilities, expanded libraries and 
all sorts of modern teaching aids. 

All told, just in the past 10 years the 
cost-per-pupil in our public education sys- 
tem has jumped from $284 a year to $496— 
an increase of 75 percent. 

Even where the situation is not yet 
desperate, efforts to raise real estate, per- 
sonal, and business taxes still higher are 
meeting with more and more resistance. 

This is not just a problem for the hard- 
pressed States. It is a problem that should 
concern us all. For when education is short- 
changed anywhere it is an unseen drag on 
our national strength everywhere. 

The uneven pattern of State and local tax 
capacity is aggravated by other factors which 
seriously affect our total progress in educa- 
tion. One is the uneven geographic dis- 
tribution of our school-age population it- 
self. As of 1957, no less than 44 percent of 
the Nation’s children under the age of 18 
were concentrated in seven States. And 
this concentration has probably increased 
since then. 

Another problem confronting many a 
school district, is the rapid increase in the 
mobility of our population. Each year, more 
than 5 million people move from one State 
to another. In a decade, no less than a 
fourth of our people go to live in other 
States. Today’s resident of a high-income 
State with a better-than-average school sys- 
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tem may well find tomorrow that his chil- 
dren attend a less-than-average school in 
a@ low-income State. 

Dominating all other factors is the mo- 
mentum of the Nation’s interest in edu- 
cation. This has taken the American people 
higher and higher up the educational lad- 
der in larger and ever larger numbers. In 
the lifetime of many of us in this room, 
a grade school education was the norm, 
a high school education the exception. That 
rarity, a college education, was for the for- 
tunate few. 

As recently as 1920, only about 20 percent 
of our youngsters went on to high school. 
Today, more than 40 percent of our high 
school graduates go on to college. 

This kind of momentum must not be de- 
nied. On the contrary, it is in the Nation’s 
interest that it be encouraged. 

I do not mean by this that the Federal- 
State relationship in education should be in 
any way modified or changed. No such 
change has been advocated. What is being 
advocated is a further application of old 
approaches to the problem of education in 
this country. Scholarship assistance is not 
new. The use of Federal funds for school 
construction is not new. Contribution to 
teacher salaries is not new. All of these 
principles have been put into practice suc- 
cessfully in a long line of experience, going 
back to the Northwest Ordinance of 1785 and 
extending on through the land grant college 
program, the GI bill, aid to federally im- 
pacted areas, and the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Those who came before us were ready and 
willing to use the instruments of govern- 
ment to promote the cause of education. 
They were not deterred by shibboleths or 
false fears. 

Those stanch advocates of Federal interest 
in education—Washington and Jefferson— 
would agree, I think, that there is greater 
justification for Federal support of education 
today than ever before. 

The Federal role in education is a proud 
one. Both its potential for good and its 
accepted limits derive from the firm tradi- 
tion of mutual respect for true Federal-State 
cooperation. It draws strength from the deep 
sense of responsibility that the American 
people have for education. 

The Federal Government can, and I believe 
must, play a significant role in the vital 
process by which the next generation of 
Americans prepares itself to meet the chal- 
lenges of the 1960’s, the 1970’s, and beyond. 





SENATE 
Tuurspay, Marcu 9, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of grace and glory, whose 
throne is truth: Frail creatures of dust, 
serving our brief day on the world’s 
vast stage, we would set our little lives 
in the midst of Thine eternity and feel 
around us Thy greatness and Thy peace. 

Like flowers in spring gardens, uplifted 
to the sun; like still waters that mirror 
the eternal stars, so we would lift our 
yearning souls to Thee, our light and 
our life, our help and our hope. 

We pray that the institutions of jus- 
tice, of united endeavor and mutual un- 
derstanding, which are being set up amid 
the agitations of these anxious, yet hope- 


ful days, may become the instruments 
of Thy providence in bringing to fulfill- 
ment, at last, the prophet’s dream— 
“violence shall no more be heard in Thy 
land, wasting nor destruction within Thy 
borders.” 

Give us faith which rises above frus- 
tration, patience which will bear the 
strain of waiting, good will which can- 
not be discouraged even by duplicity, and 
forgiveness for those who repent, as we, 
ourselves, ask to be forgiven. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 8, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 


nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 289) relating to the time for fil- 
ing a report on renegotiation by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to consid- 
er executive business, to consider the 
nominations of the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Harold Brown, of California, to 
be Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
.. TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I 
report favorably the nominations of 1 
vice ‘admiral in the Navy and 15 major 
generals and 31 brigadier generals in the 
Regular Army.~ I ask that these names 
be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomina- 
tions will be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Rear Adm. Charles B. Martell, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President; and 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Jahn Sands, Army of 
the United States (brigadier general, US. 
Army), and sundry other officers, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the United 
States. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably a total of 2,985 
nominations in the Navy and Marine 
Corps in the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander or equivalent, and below. In 
order to save the expense of printing on 
the Executive Calendar, since these 
names have already appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk for the information 
of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk are as follows: 

Charles E. Alexander, Jr., and sundry other 
officers, for temporary and permanent promo- 
tion in the Navy and Marine Corps. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 





CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert T. Murphy, of Rhode Island, 
to be a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for the remainder of the term 
expiring December 31, 1966. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Hickman Price, Jr., of Michigan, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the ac- 
tion of the Senate on these nominations. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S MESSAGE 
ON URBAN RENEWAL AND HOUS- 
ING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
message on urban renewal and housing 
which President Kennedy has sent us is 
the message of a leader who has the 
honesty to lock around him at the cities, 
towns, and rural areas of the Nation and 
to see them as they are. It is the mes- 
sage of a leader who has the courage to 
speak the truth, the courage to say that 
the look of the American scene is not 
good. 

The message points to the decay and 
the strangulation of our cities. It points 
to the haphazard suburban sprawl] which 
is indiscriminately and voraciously chew- 
ing up green lands. The message high- 
lights the fact that a serious conversion 
is, by neglect and shortsightedness, tak- 
ing place in the areas in which the ma- 
jority of the American people now live. 
This conversion is turning urban and 
suburban areas into crowded concrete 
jungles—dangerous, inhospitable, and 
unhealthy. 

The message also points to the needs 
of millions of citizens—older persons, 
low-income families, and others, on the 
farms no less than in the cities—who 
need help in order to get a decent roof 
over their heads and, under it, to get 
some of the housing conveniences which 
our research and industrial ingenuity 
make possible. 

Anyone must know that these prob- 
lems are acute now, and will become 
desperate in a few years if they are not 
dealt with now. The President has asked 
us to face them. He has asked us to join 
with him, with local governments, and 
with private initiative in a massive effort 
to meet them as they exist from one end 
of the Nation to the other. 

He has called on us to look around us 
and to look ahead. He has asked us to 
act on what we see and on what we can 
readily foresee. In the last analysis, 
what he asks of all of us is that we recog- 
nize our responsibility to keep this Na- 
tion’s population centers habitable and 
to make it possible for citizens to be 
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housed in decency and dignity and with 
@ modicum of comfort and serenity. 

I know that the Senate will act 
promptly to meet its part of that re- 
sponsibility. 





AID FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we recog- 
nize that in meeting the human needs of 
our citizens, we must adopt the most 
efficient and effective kind of program- 
ing. This is essential, not only in the in- 
terests of the individual, but also, the 
American taxpayer. 

Under the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the aid to depend- 
ent children program is helping to al- 
leviate some real hardships. 

Recently, a number of communities 
in Wisconsin have expressed an interest 
in greater local authority for admin- 
istering this program. By such a change 
in administering methods, leaders cf 
these communities feel that the programs 
could be carried out more effectively, 
to meet the needs of the local people. 

Recently, I received a number of reso- 
lutions urging such a revision of the law. 
Believing these deserve the consideration 
of Congress, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have them printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY KENOSHA COUNTY, WIs. 


Resolution memorializing Congress to enact 
legislation permitting localities to demand 
an accounting from recipients of cash 
payments under the aid to dependent 
children categorical aid program admin- 
istered by the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and also 
permitting distribution of such aid in 
commodity or voucher form in appropriate 
cases 
Whereas a news item appearing in the Mil- 

waukee Journal on Sunday, October 16, 1960, 

reported the fact that in August of this 

year 10,571 Wisconsin families with 27,660 

children received financial help through the 

aid to dependent children program, which is 
partially financed by contributions from 
the Federal Government under the laws re- 
lating to aid to dependent children cate- 
gorical aid program, administered by the 


Federal Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare; and 

Whereas the Federal Government con- 
tributes funds for such aid to dependent 
children program, which is commonly known 
both as mothers’ aid and as State aid, only 
upon the condition that such aid be dis- 
bursed in cash payments, and that no ac- 
counting be demanded of individual recipi- 
ents thereof as to how such cash is spent; 
and 

Whereas the 1959 annual report of the 
Milwaukee County Department of Public 
Welfare has disclosed that in that year said 
department disbursed over $5,500,000 in aid 
to dependent children payments, of which 
the Federal Government contributed 48.28 
percent and the State government con- 
tributed 33.05 percent; and 

Whereas the same annual welfare report 
revealed that in December of that year 2,888 
women in Milwaukee County were receiving 
cash payments for themselves and their 
children under the aid to dependent children 
program, and that of such women 32 percent 
were divorcees, 24.2 percent were unmarried 
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mothers, and 16.7 percent were wives aban- 
doned by their husbands (or a total of 72.9 
percent), which figures tend to show that the 
vast majority of aid recipients under this 
assistance program are women in rather 
unfortunate circumstances; and 

Whereas another recent news item in the 
daily press on the subject of suck aid has 
indicated that according to records in the 
office of the clerk of Milwaukee County Cir- 
cuit Court, about one-third of the women 
and their children involved in the 10,000 
current support and alimony cases on file 
in that office are getting public assistance 
(from which it can be assumed that most 
of these women are receiving aid to de- 
pendent children); and 

Whereas it has also been reported in the 
press that the present Democrat and Re- 
publican nominees for Congress in the Wis- 
consin Fifth Congressional District have 
agreed in public debate that local author- 
ittes should have more discretion and control 
in the above matters; and 

Whereas it would be beneficial to the pub- 
lic interest to permit local authorities to 
exercise such discretion and control in cases 
where the recipients of such aid either man- 
age their money unwisely, or conduct them- 
selves improperly, or care for their children 
inadequately: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Milwaukee County Board 
of Supervisors, That the Congress of the 
United States be respectfully requested to 
consider and enact legislation in 1961 amend- 
ing the laws relating to aid to dependent 
children categorical aid program adminis- 
tered by the Pederal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to grant discretion- 
ary authority to local governing bodies and 
public welfare directors to enable them to 
demand an accounting from recipients of 
cash payments under the aid to dependent 
children program, and also to enable them 
to distribute such aid in the form of com- 
modities or vouchers for the same in lieu 
of direct cash payments, as such local gov- 
erning bodies of public welfare directors may 
deem appropriate in individual cases; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That authenticated copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Wiscon- 
sin Members and Wisconsin Members-elect. of 
the Congress of the United States, as well as 
to the respective boards of superivsors of 
the other 70 counties in this State; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That such Wisconsin Members 
and Wisconsin Members-elect of Congress be 
requested to take joint action to insure that 
this resolution be spread upon the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the purpose of making 
known the contents thereof to all Members 
of the Congress of the United States; and 
be it 

Resolved, That the legislative committee 
of said Milwaukee County Board of Super- 
visors be, and they hereby are instructed to 
sponsor a similar resolution in the 1961 leg- 
islature so that the foregoing objectives will 
be adopted by the latter body as the intent 
and public policy of this State. 


RESOLUTION OF LANGLADE COUNTY, W1s. 


Resolution memoralizing Congress to enact 
legislation permitting localities to demand 
an accounting from recipients of cash pay- 
ments under the aid to dependent chil- 
dren categorical aid program administered 
by the Federal Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and also permitting 
distribution of such aid in commodity or 
voucher form in appropriate cases 
Whereas the Federal Government contrib- 

utes funds for such aid to dependent chil- 

dren program, only upon the condition that 
such aid be disbursed in cash payments, and 
that no accounting be demanded of individ- 
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ual recipients thereof as to how such cash 
is spent; and 

Whereas in many cases, cash disbursed to 
mothers to feed, clothe and house their 
children has not been used for this purpose, 
but has been squandered in taverns and by 
making unwise and uncalled for purchases 
of luxury items thereby depriving the chil- 
dren of the necessities of life; and 

Whereas it would be in the public interest 
to permit local authorities to exercise such 
discretion and control in cases where the 
recipients of aid to dependent children either 
menage their money unwisely, or conduct 
themselves improperly, or care for their chil- 
dren inadequately: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Langlade County Board of 
Supervisors, That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully requested to consider 
and enact legislation in 1961 amending the 
laws relating to aid for dependent children to 
grant diseretionary powers to local author- 
ities and public welfare directors to enable 
them to demand an accounting from recipi- 
ents of cash payments under the aid to de- 
pendent children program, and also to en- 
able them to distribute such aid in the form 
of commodities or vouchers in lieu of direct 
cash payments, where local welfare author- 
ities may deem it appropriate in individual 
cases; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Wisconsin Members of the 
US. Senate and House of Representatives. 


RESOLUTION OF VILAS COUNTY, WIs. 


Resolution memorializing Congress to enact 
legislation permitting localities to de- 
mand an accounting from recipients of 
cash payments under the aid to depend- 
ent children categorical aid program ad- 
ministered by the Federal Department of 
-Health, Education, and Welfare, and also 
permitting distribution of such aid in 
commodity or voucher form in appropriate 
cases 


Whereas the Federal Government contrib- 
utes funds for such aid to dependent chil- 
dren program, only upon the condition that 
such aid be disbursed in cash payments, 
and that no accounting be demanded of 
individual recipients thereof as to how such 
cash is spent; and 

Whereas in many cases cash disbursed 
to mothers to feed, clothe, and house their 
children has not. been used for this pur- 
pose, but has been squandered in taverns 
and by making unwise and wunealled-for 
purchases of luxury items, thereby depriv- 
ing the children of the necessities of life; 
and 

-Whereas it would be in the public in- 
terest to permit local authorities to exer- 
cise such discretion and control in cases 
where the recipients of aid to dependent 
children either manage their money un- 
wisely or conduct themselves improperly, 
or care for their children inadequately: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Vilas County Board of 
Supervisors, That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully requested to consider 
and enact legislation in 1961 amending the 
laws relating to aid for dependent children 
to grant discretionary powers to local au- 
thorities and public welfare directors to 
enable them to demand an accounting from 
recipients of cash payments under the aid 


the form of commodities or vouchers in 
lieu of direct cash payments, where local 
welfare authorities may deem it appropriate 
in individual cases; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Wisconsin Members 
of the U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as well as to the respective boards of 
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supervisors of the other 70 Wisconsin coun- 
ties in this State; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative committee 
of the Vilas County Board of Supervisors 
be and hereby is instructed to sponsor a 
similar resolution in the 1961 legislature so 
that the foregoing objectives will be adopted 
by the latter body as the intent and public 
policy of this State. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S.1267. A bill to permit inclusion of 
money-order fees in determining gross re- 
ceipts of post offices; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1268. A bill to provide for improved 
administrative practices and procedures in - 
the U.S. courts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1269. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Violet 
Agnes Banks; and 

S. 1270. A bill for the relief of Mitsuko 
Nahara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1271. A bill to authorize certain. bene- 
fits under the provisions of titles II, V, and 
VI of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 for teachers in private nonprofit schools; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- . 
fare. 

S. 1272. A bill to authorize Capt. Lloyd V. 
Jan, U.S. Army, to accept and wear the deco- 
ration tendered him by the Government. of 
France; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Humpurer when 
he introduced the next to last above- 
mentioned bill, which appear under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S.1273. A bill for the relief of Jong Dae 

Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 1274. A bill for the relief of the widow | 
of Julian E. Gillespie; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

8.1275. A bill to amend title IE of the 
Social Security Act to extend, in certain 
cases, the period within which proof of sup- 
port must be filed as a condition of entitie- 
ment for parent’s insurance henefits under 
such title; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1276. A bill for the relief of Sgt. Kather- 
ine S. Searcy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S.1277. A bill te amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to take possession of the naval oil- 
shale reserves, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. AtLorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 


der a separate heading.) 





INCLUSION OF MONEY-ORDER FEES 
IN DETERMINING GROSS RE- 
-CEIPTS OF POST OFFICES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to include money order fees as part 
of the gross receipts of a post office. 
Under the present law, post office classi- 
fications are determined by the number 
of employees in the office and the gross 
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sale of stamps and stamp paper and 
whether there is a clerk or clerks. But 
fees received for writing money orders 
are not counted. It requires a great deal 
more time to prepare a money order than 
to sell stamps; however, under the pre- 
sent law, postmasters are not allowed 
to credit receipts on money orders. 

In small communities, postmasters 
write hundreds of money orders each 
month, and, in many instances, in offices 
with no clerical help—yet they are de- 
prived of the credit on money order fees 
as part of the receipts of the office. This 
is particularly true where there are no 
banking facilities available and the 
financial transactions of the community 
are carried on solely in the U.S. post 
Office. 

This bill would rectify this injustice 
and permit money order fees to be in- 
cluded as part of the gross receipts of 
the post office for the purpose of com- 
puting postmasters’ salaries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ERVIN in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2167) to permit inclusion 
of money-order fees in determining gross 
receipts of post offices, introduced by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 





REPEAL OF PROVISIONS OF NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 


ACT WHICH DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST PRIVATE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
contains certain inducements and bene. 
fits for those who are teaching or who 
hope to teach in America’s schools. I 
believe these benefits should be available 
to teachers in private schools as well as 
to teachers in rublic schools. 

Title II of the act provides Federal 
loans for students at institutions of 
higher education. Section 205(b)3 pro- 
vides that up to one-half of any such 
loan will be canceled at the rate of 10 
percent a year if the loan recipient be- 
comes a full-time teacher in a public 
elementary or secondary school. There 
is no loan forgiveness for teaching in a 
private school. 

In title V the act authorizes payment 
of $75 a week plus $15 a week for each 
dependent to men and women who are 
engaged in public secondary school guid- 
ance and counseling or who are prepar- 
ing guidance and counseling work in 
public schools. People engaged in guid- 
ance or counseling at private schools 
may attend these guidance and counsel- 
ing institutes but the, are not eligible to 
receive the weekly stipends available to 
public school teachers. 

In title VI, the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. authorizes similar payments 
to foreign language teachers from public 
schools who are attending foreign lan- 
guage institutes. Foreign language 
teachers at private schools face the same 
discrimination at these institutes that 
face their colleagues in the guidance and 
counseling field. They are eligible to 
attend the institutes, but they are not 
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eligible to receive stipends. In fact, 
they are urged to participate, but no 
monetary allowance is made for their 
participation. 

Mr. President, these discriminations 
against private school teachers are un- 
fair, and Congress should amend the 
National Defense Education Act to give 
teachers in private nonprofit schools the 
same benefits that are available to 
teachers in public schools. 

The purpose of the National Defense 
Education Act in these areas which are 
mentioned is to improve the quality of 
teachers and also to improve the tech- 
niques of teaching. 

The loan-forgiveness provision was in- 
cluded in this act to encourage college 
students to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. It is only fair and reasonable that 
the loan cancellation privilege should be 
extended to those who teach in private 
schools as well as to those who teach in 
public schools. 

In the same spirit, we should make 
available to private schoolteachers the 
same weekly stipend payments which are 
now available to public schoolteachers 
attending guidance and counseling in- 
stitutes or foreign language institutes. 

Private schools and private school- 
teachers are performing a vitally impor- 
tant public service, and they are reliev- 
ing our public education system of a 
tremendous burden. We certainly 
should not discriminate against those 
who teach in our private nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

We should be encouraging outstand- 
ing young people in college to enter the 
teaching profession in even greater num- 
bers than are now doing so. No matter 
how many classrooms we have—no mat- 
ter how well equipped our libraries and 
laboratories—our educational system 
simply cannot get along without able, 
dedicated, well-paid teachers in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

I hope the proposal I now introduce 
to eliminate discrimination in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act against pri- 
vate schoolteachers will contribute to the 
development of a larger supply of well- 
qualified teachers for our children. 

Mr. President, I send my amendments 
to the desk and ask that they be appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1271) to authorize certain 
benefits under the provisions of titles II, 
V, and VI of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 for teachers in pri- 
vate nonprofit schools, introduced by 
Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





TRANSFER OF OIL SHALE EXPERI- 
MENTAL FACILITIES AT RIFLE, 
COLO. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to transfer to the Department of the 
Navy the responsibility for the oil shale 
experimental facilities at Rifle, Colo. It 
is the purpose of this bill to implement 
the continued experimentation and de- 
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velopment of oil from shale, which 
hitherto has been in the province of 
the Department of the Interior. 

For several years now, the Department 
of the Interior has been stymied by con- 
flicting directives from House and Sen- 
ate committees. As a result, operation 
at the plant has come to a standstill, ex- 
perimentation is nonexistent, and equip- 
ment is falling into disrepair, and is 
tending toward obsolescense. 

Aside from the clear need to get on 
with the research program, it is a sim- 
ple matter of economy to utilize the 
equipment and facilities, in order to get 
from them a return for our investment. 

This proposed legislation authorizes, 
and the Navy Department contemplates, 
contracting these facilities out in such 
manner that they will be available to 
any group interested in conducting ex- 
perimentation there, whether public or 
private. In leasing these facilities, the 
Navy Department will provide that the 
successful bidder agree to carry on, on a 
contract basis, research projects for any 
individual, group, company, or Govern- 
ment agency. 

Under provisions of the lease, the Gov- 
ernment would receive royalty-free, non- 
exclusive license to any inventions 
evolved during the term of the lease. 

Mr. President, something must be 
done promptly to untangle the snarl of 
directive and counterdirective. To clar- 
ify what I mean, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, there be printed in the REcorp 
an opinion of the Attorney General 
dated March 13, 1958, which explains in 
some detail the legislative history of 
these oil shale reserves and the research 
facilities near Rifle, Colo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this bill 
will go a long way toward clearing up 
the confusion and controversy on this 
matter, and will make it possible to 
move ahead with this program, which 
is of unquestionable and critical impor- 
tance to the defense of the country. 
Moreover, a vigorous shale-oil industry 
will do much to stimulate the economy 
of my own State of Colorado, as well as 
the economy in Utah and Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the table until 
the close of business on Monday, March 
13, so that any other Senators who may 
so desire may add their names, as co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have the bill printed in the 
RecorpD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1277) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to take posses- 
sion of the naval oil-shale reserves, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
ALLOTT, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 


— 
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Armed Services, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
10, United States Code, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Section 7421 is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (b) as subsection “(c)” 
and inserting the following new subsection: 

“(b) The Secretary shall take exclusive 
possession and control of all properties and 
improvements inside the naval oil-shale re- 
serves, together with all rights owned by the 
United States on other lands that are neces- 
sary to the operation of the experimental 
demonstration plant near Rifle, Colorado, 
which was constructed and operated by the 
Department of the Interior under the Act 
of April 5, 1944, ch. 172 (58 Stat. 190), as 
amended.” 

(2) Section 7422 is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (b) as subsection “(c)” 
and inserting the following new subsection: 

“(b) The Secretary shall, by contract, 
lease, or otherwise, maintain, conserve and 
protect the naval oil-shale reserves, all min- 
erals, including oil and gas, therein, and all 
properties and improvements thereon and 
shall encourage experimental work in extrac- 
tion of synthetic liquid fuels from oil shale, 
subject to approval by the President. How- 
ever, this chapter does not authorize the 
commercial development and operation of 
the naval oil-shale reserves by the Govern- 
ment in competition with private industry.” 

(3) Section 7430(a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The Secretary of the Navy in admin- 
istering the naval petroleum and oil-shale 
reserves under this chapter shall use, store, 
sell, or exchange for other petroleum or re- 
fined products, the oil and gas, including 
royalty oil and gas, and shale oil produced 
from lands in the naval petroleum and oil- 
shale reserves and lands outside petroleum 
reserve numbered 1 covered by joint, unit, 
or other cooperative plans, for the benefit of 
the United States.” 

(4) Clauses (1), (2), and (3) of section 
7431 are amended to read as follows: 

“(1) A lease of any part of the naval 
petroleum or oil-shale reserves. 

“(2) A contract to alienate from the United 
States the use, control, or possession of any 
part of the naval petroleum or oil-shale re- 
serves (except that consultation and Presi- 
dential approval are not required in connec- 
tion with the issuance of permits, licenses, 
easements, grazing and agricultural leases, 
rights-of-way, and similar contracts per- 
taining to use of the surface area of the 
naval petroleum and oil-shale reserves). 

“(3) A contract to sell the oil and gas 
(other than royalty oil and gas) and shale 
oil produced from the naval petroleum and 
oil-shale reserves.’’ 

(5) Section 7432(a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Expenses incurred by the Secretary 
of the Navy with respect to the naval petro- 
leum and oil-shale reserves shall be paid 
from appropriations made available for the 
purposes specified in this chapter.” 

(6) Section 7433(b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) All money accruing to the United 
States from lands in the naval petroleum 
and oil-shale reserves shall be covered into 
the Treasury.” 

(7) Section 7434 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“7434. Quarterly reports to Armed Services 
Committees 
“Within 30 days after the close of each 
quarter, the Secretary of the Navy shall re- 
port to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives the production from the naval 
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petroleum and oil-shale reserves during the 
preceding quarter.” 

(8) Section 7438 is repealed. 

(9) The analysis of chapter 641 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 


“7438. Exclusion of naval oil-shale reserves.” 
Exntsir I 
AN OPINION oF ATTORNEY GENERAL WILLIAM 
P. ROGERS 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Mareh 13, 1958. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: In his letter of Octo- 
ber 24, as amplified in that of November 27, 
1957, the Under Secretary of the Navy states 
that it has been decided to resume experi- 
mental work in the extraction of synthetic 
liquid fuels from oil shale but, for budg- 
etary reasons, to do so by leasing to private 
industry the oil shale demonstration facili- 
ties and related improvements located on 
Naval Oil Shale Reserves Nos. 1 and 3, near 
Rifle, Colo. With reference to this decision 
he requests my opinion on the following 
questions: 

1. Is the Secretary of the Navy authorized 
to make such a lease? 

2. Does the Secretary of the Navy have 
primary responsibility under law for the 
custody, maintenance, and administration 
of the facilities and improvements? 

3. Does the jurisdiction which may be 
vested in the Secretary of the Navy with 
respect to the facilities and improvements 
impose on him the duty of taking the neces- 
sary action to effectuate the decision to 
lease them and the shale deposits for the 
purpose of conducting an experimental pro- 
gram in the extraction of synthetic liquid 
fuels from oil shale? 

Under the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act of 
April 4, 1944, as amended, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to construct and 
operate for 11 years demonstration facilities 
to ascertain investment and operating costs 
and to obtain engineering and technological 
data for the production of synthetic liquid 
fuels inter alia from oil shale With the 
written consent of the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy on August 12, 1944, a shale rock 
mine was opened in the shale deposits, and 
the demonstration plant was constructed and 
operated by the Secretary of the Interior, on 
Naval Oil Shale Reserve Nos. 1 and 3.2. Cer- 
tain related roads and service lines for the 
facilities have been installed on rights-of- 
way which the United States acquired over 
privately owned lands with funds from ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of the Interior.’ 

This plant is not, however, the first to 
have been constructed and operated there. 
In the mid-1920’s Congress appropriated 
funds for the Bureau of Mines with which 
if constructed and operated a plant on naval 
oil shale reserve Nos. 1 and 3 for investiga- 
tions and experimental work on oil shale. 
That earlier plant was later dismantled and 
removed. (S. Doc. 187, 78th Cong., 2d sess., 
20-21 (1944) ). 

As far as is here material, the Bureau’s 
duties are defined in the act of February 25, 
1913, as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the Bureau of 
Mines, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, * * * on behalf of 
the Government, to investigate the mineral 
fuels and unfinished products belonging to, 
or for the use of, the United States, with 
@ view to their most efficient mining, prepa- 
ration, treatment and use.” (37 Stat. 681, 30 
US.C., sec. 3). 


158 Stat. 190, as amended, 30 U.S.C. 321. 

2 See, for example, Interior Section Annual 
Report 85-86 (1945) and 178 (1948). 

*See, for example, United States v. 33.83 
acres of land et al. civil No. 11743, District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Colorado. 
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Shortly before the expiration of the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Interior un- 
der the Synthetic Liquid Fuel Act, supra, to 
operate demonstration facilities, it was de- 
cided in that Department to close the plant.‘ 
It was shut down and activity was confined 
to mining investigations in fiseal year 1956.5 
Since the plant was closed there has been 
uncertainty as to whether the Government 
should halt or continue its work in the ex- 
traction of synthetic liquid fuels from oil 
shale; and, if continued, whether it should 
be conducted under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, that of the Secretary of 
the Interior, or otherwise. 

The House of Representatives has gen- 
erally supported an ending of the Govern- 
ment work, and a disposal of the oil shale 
demonstration facilities‘ The Senate has 
generally opposed any such disposal, and has 
insisted that appropriations be made for the 
maintenance of the facilities in standby 
condition pending decision as to the future 
of the research work.? Congress appropri- 
ated funds for the Department of the In- 
terior for such maintenance for fiscal year 
1956.* 

When the Department of the Interior 
failed to receive any funds for the mainte- 
nance of the facilities for fiseal year 1957, 
the Secretary of the Interior asked the Sec- 
retary of the Navy whether the latter could 
assume custody of the plant and the related 
improvements. After the Department of the 
Navy consulted with the congressional Com- 
mittees on Armed Services, it assumed 
custody as of July 1, 1956. Under an ad- 
ministrative agreement between the two 
Departments the Department of the Navy 
reprogramed the funds in its appropriation 
for the naval petroleum reserves for fiscal 
year 1957, and reimbursed the Bureau of 
Mines for the latter’s costs for providing 
protective and custodial services for the 
facilities.“ 

The budget estimates for fiscal year 1958 
included an item for the maintenance of the 
facilities in standby condition by the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of the Interior.* 
Upon that basis the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior requested the Secretary of the Navy 
to approve the rescinding of the agreement 
as of July 1, 1957. Thereupon the Under 
Secretary of the Navy consulted the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, stating that the Secretary of the 
Navy, as trustee for Congress of oil shale 
and petroleum reserves, makes a practice of 
consulting the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices on important matters respecting these 
reserves, and that he is required to come 
into agreement with the committees with 


«Hearings on Interior Department and Re- 
lated Appropriations for 1956 before a Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 207-208 
(1955). 

5 Interior Secretary’s Annual Report, p. 160 
(1956). 

*H. Rept. No. 1116, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 
pp. 44-45 (1955); H. Rept. No. 1772, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 5 (1956); H. Rept. No. 653, 
85th Cong., Ist sess., p. 4 (1957). 

7S. Rept. 1094, 84th Cong., Ist sess., p. 28 
(1955); S. Rept. Nos. 1761 and 2260, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 8 and 5 respectively 
(1956), S. Rept. No. 476, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 11 (1957). 

8 Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, 
69 Stat. 460. 

*H. Rept. No. 2250, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 4 (1956). 

10 See, for example, hearings (No. 98) be- 
fore the House Committee on Armed Services, 
84th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 7992—7994 (1956). 

1 Department of Defense. Appropriation 
Act, 1957 (70 Stat. 463). See also H. Rept. 
No. 2529, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 4 (1956). 

2 ALR. Doc. No. 16, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 536 (1957). 
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respect to certain real-estate transactions in- 
cluding transfers to other agencies.” 

The chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services advised the Secretary of the 
Navy that he could see no valid purpose to 
be served through the relinquishment of the 
facilities to the Department of the Interior. 
On June 27, 1957, the Under Secretary of the 
Navy notified the Secretary of the Interior 
that the Navy could not relinquish them as 
requested. Nevertheless, Congress appro- 
priated funds for custodial-type mainte- 
nance of the facilities during the current 
fiscal year by the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of the Interior.* 

In the statement on the part of the House 
managers in the accompanying conference 
report it is directed that the facilities be dis- 
posed of during fiscal year 1958 under the es- 
tablished procedures of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended,” by further utilization within the 
Government after removal from the site, or 
by sale or lease as surplus property on or 
off the site.“ During the Senate debate on 
this report, the chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee stated that there is 
pending proposed legislation dealing with 
the future use of the facilities, which are 
matters for the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees and Congress,” that the Senate con- 
ferees did not agree to the disposal of the 
plant, and that “the recommendation made 
does not carry the force of law or the force 
of a united conference report.” * 

Essentially the first question on which the 
Under Secretary of the Navy requests my 
opinion is whether either the Secretary of 
the Navy or the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to lease the shale deposits, the 
plant, and the related roads and service lines 
to private industry. It relates specifically 
to the authority of a Government officer to 
enter into a commitment involving the dis- 
position of property belonging to the United 
States. It must be viewed, therefore, in the 
light of the following statutory restrictions 
on its disposal: 

“No contract or purchase on behalf of the 
United States shall be made, unless the same 
is authorized by law, or is under an appro- 
priation adequate to its fulfillment, except 
in the Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, for clothing, subsistence, forage, 
fuel, quarters, transportation, or medical and 
hospital supplies, which, however, shall not 
exceed the necessities of the current year.” ” 

It is not claimed that either the Secretary 
of the Navy or the Secretary of the Interior 





18 65 Stat. 366 ; U.S.C. 2662. A letter of Nov. 
9, 1956, from the Under Secretary of the 
Navy to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services states that the 
estimated value of the oil shale facilities 
approximates $4,500,000. But see 41 Op. 
Atty. Gen. No. 32 (1955). 

144Interior Department and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act, 1958, 71 Stat. 262. 

%63 Stat. 378, as amended, 40 U.S.C. 471 
et seq. 

1H. Rept. No. 653, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 4 (1957). 

17 As far as is here relevant, S. 2070, 85th 
Cong., on the one hand, would authorize the 
Bureau of Mines to operate the facilities; 
and H.R. 6373, 85th Cong., on the other 
hand, would authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to do so. 

18 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, vol. 103, pt. 8, 
pp. 10610-10611. 

19 Rey. Stat. sec. 3732, as amended, 41 U.S.C. 
11. As the proposed lease would provide 
for a resumption of the experimental work 
in the extraction of synthetic liquid fuels, 
and would not provide a part of the fuel 
necessary for the Navy during the current 
year, the exception respecting a contract for 
fuel would not authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to lease the plant and improve- 
ments. 
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may lease this public property under any 
appropriation, much less one adequate to its 
fulfillment. So the only inquiry is whether 
a contract of lease is authorized by law, 
within the meaning of this statute. The 
authority contemplated by it must be one 
which expressly or by necessary implication 
authorizes the transaction in question. See 
Chase v. United States (155 U.S. 489, 502 
(1894)), holding that statutory authority 
to establish post offices does not give sanc- 
tion to a contract for the lease of a building 
to be used as a post office. (See also 15 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 236, 240 (1877) .) 

To render an opinion on the question as 
to whether either the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
by law to dispose of the shale deposits, the 
plant, and the related improvements, it is 
necessary to consider the extent of the au- 
thority of each with respect to the naval 
petroleum and the naval oil shale reserves. 

By an Executive order dated December 6, 
1916, the President ordered that 44,560 acres 
of public lands in the State of Colorado shall 
constitute Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 1, Col- 
orado No. 1, and “be held for the exclusive 
use or benefit of the U.S. Navy until this 
order is revoked by the President or Con- 
gress.” By an Executive order dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1924, the President ordered that 
about 22,600 additional acres of public lands 
lying within a strip 2 miles wide adjoining 
the eastern, southern, and western bound- 
aries of the first reserve shall be similarly 
held as Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 3, Colo- 
rado No. 2, for the development of the first 
reserve. The second reserve was created 
primarily for the purpose of providing space 
in which operations might be carried on for 
the processing of shale rock from the first 
reserve.” 

With reference to the authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy over the naval reserves 
the Department of the Navy has said: 

“The Executive orders creating the naval 
reserves said no more than that the public 
lands embraced therein should be held for 
the exclusive use and benefit of the US. 
Navy. The Navy itself was not vested 
by the orders with any specific jurisdiction 
over the reserves nor authorized to perform 
any acts with respect thereto. Neither was 
there any legislation clothing the Navy with 
any powers in this regard.” 2! 

The initial legislation doing so is found in 
the following proviso in an appropriation 
item in the act of June 4, 1920, making ap- 
propriations for the naval service for fiscal 
year 1921: 

“Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy 
is directed to take possession of all proper- 
ties within the naval petroleum reserves as 
are or may become subject to the control 
and use by the United States for naval pur- 
poses * * *; to conserve, develop, use, and 
operate the same in his discretion, directly 
or by contract lease, or otherwise, and to use, 
store, exchange, or sell the oil and gas 
products thereof, and those from all royalty 
oil from lands in the naval reserves for the 
benefit of the United States * * *.” 2 

For many years this proviso was a charter 
of the authority of the Secretary of the Navy 
over the various naval reserves. 

As far as is here material, the Mineral 
Lands Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended by the act of March 4, 1931, au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to enter 
into certain agreements with respect to oil 





2S. Doc. No. 187, supra, note 2, at 3-4. 
That document also summarizes the other 
Executive orders creating the several naval 
petroleum reserves. 

1 Td. 

241 Stat. 13. Problems arising from un- 
derground drainage from the naval petro- 
leum reserves led to the inclusion of the 
proviso. 8S. Doc. No. 187, supra, note 2, at 9. 
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and gas operations on the public lands.” It 
was further amended in various respects by 
the act of August 21, 1935. Among the 
amendments is one providing that nothing 
in that amendatory act shall be construed 
as affecting lands within the borders of the 
naval petroleum reserves and naval oil shale 
reserves or agreements concerning operations 
thereunder or in relation to the same; but 
that the Secretary of the Navy, with the con- 
sent of the President, is authorized to enter 
into agreements, such as those which the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
make respecting oil and gas operations on 
public lands which have not been withdrawn 
or reserved.** 

By this amendment the Secretary of the 
Interior is denied authority to make agree- 
ments concerning operations on or in rela- 
tion to lands within the borders of the naval 
petroleum reserves and naval oil shale re- 
serves. Accordingly, I am of the opinion 
that he is not authorized by law to make an 
agreement, leasing the shale deposits on 
Naval Oil Shale Reserve Nos. 1 and 3 to 
private industry. In view of this conclusion 
as to those deposits, it would seem to be 
unnecessary to consider any question as to 
his authority to dispose by lease of the plant, 
or of the related improvements on the re- 
serves and on the rights-of-way across pri- 
vately owned lands, which were constructed 
and acquired under his direction under the 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, supra.* 

In 1937 and 1938 Congress was consider- 
ing amendatory legislation to the 1920 naval 
petroleum-reserve legislation. The legisla- 
tive reports on the amendatory legislation 
pointed out that under existing law the Sec- 
retary of the Navy had already been vested 
with certain statutory authority over the 
naval petroleum reserves. They also stated: 

“Over the naval oil-shale reserves, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy has only jurisdiction 
under the Executive orders setting them 
aside.” 6 

When that amendatory legislation was 
initially reported to each House, it would 
have authorized the Secretary of the Navy 
inter alia to take possession also of the Gov- 
ernment lands in the naval oil-shale reserves 
or of those in the other naval fuel reserves.” 
In the form, however, in which that amenda- 
tory legislation was approved as the act of 
June 30, 1938, there was no such provision. 
Moreover, the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Navy over the naval oil-shale reserves 
is restricted by the inclusion therein of the 
following proviso: 


2341 Stat. 437, 46 id. 1523, as amended, 30 
U.S.C. 226. 

% 49 Stat. 679, 30 U.S.C. 236a. 

% See sec. 4(2) of the act of Oct. 31, 1951, 
65 Stat. 709; S. Rept. No. 797, 82d Cong., 
1st sess., p. 37 (1951). 

*S. Rept. No. 317, 75th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 3 (1937); H. Rept. No. 2672, 75th Cong., 
8d sess., p. 3 (1938). This statement indi- 
cates that in 1937 and 1938 Congress did 
not regard the statutory authority conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Navy under the 
act of Aug. 21, 1935, supra, note 24, to 
make certain agreements concerning oil and 
gas operations as applicable to such opera- 
tions on or in relation to lands within the 
borders of the naval oil-shale reserves. 

27 81 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3515 (1937); 
83 id., 9627 (1938). In support of such an 
amendment it was suggested that it would be 
desirable that “the Navy Department’s juris- 
diction and adininistrative authority over all 
lands reserved for the same purposes may be 
covered by the same laws,” and it was said 
that it would “enable the Navy Department 
to make definite plans for the best use of its 
oil-shale lands when, eventually, they must 
be used for the purpose for which they were 
set aside” (S. Rept. No. 317, supra, note 26, 
at p. 5). 
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“provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to permit the develop- 
ment or operation of the naval oil-shale 
reserves.” 76 

In 1944, while there were pending before 
Congress additional amendments to the 1920 
naval petroleum reserve legislation, as 
amended, supra, the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Act, supra, became law.”® Shortly after that 
act was approved, the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs made its report on the 1944 
pill containing those additional amend- 
ments. The report states that: 

“The bill as originally drafted by the Navy 
Department placed the oil-shale reserves on 
a par with the petroleum reserves so far as 
the provisions of the act were concerned. 
The committee has, however, preferred to 
continue the specific ban in the present act 
on any development and operation, other 
than for experimental or research purposes, 
of the oil-shale reserves, mainly for the 
reason that it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to deal with the shale reserves by 
separate legislation within the near fu- 
ture.” » 

These amendments were approved as the 
act of June 17, 1944. 

Thereafter the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Acting Secretary of the Navy in an 
exchange of letters agreed that this state- 
ment justified a conclusion that the 1938 
statutory ban on the development and oper- 
ation of the naval oil-shale reserves did not 
forbid their use for the erection and opera- 
tion of demonstration facilities of the type 
contemplated by the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Act, supra. In accordance with that agree- 
ment, in his letter of August 12, 1944, the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy gave written 
consent to the Secretary of the Interior for 
the use of Naval Oil Shale Reserve Nos. 1 
and 8 by the Bureau of Mines for this pur- 
pose, specifying that its plans should be 
subject to approval by the Department of 
the Navy. 

In 1938 Congress was of the view that the 
Secretary of the Navy then had only such 
authority with respect to the naval oil shale 
reserves aS may be conferred upon him by 
the Executive orders reserving or withdraw- 
ing certain public lands for that purpose. 
At that time it laid aside the request of the 
Secretary of the Navy that there be con- 
ferred upon him the same statutory author- 
ity with respect to the naval oil shale re- 
serves that he then had with respect to the 
naval petroleum reserves. There was not 
only laid aside his request, but simultane- 
ously there was imposed a specific statutory 


2852 Stat. 1234. This proviso is now codi- 
fied with 10 U.S.C. 7438. 

2° With reference to the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act the Department of the Navy made 
the following statement: 

“Promptly after the enactment of the new 
statute the Interior Department informed 
the Navy that the Bureau of Mines was plan- 
ning to study the mining of shale rock and 
the extraction and refining of shale oil. 
The inquiry was made as to whether or not 
the Navy would permit the use of the shale 
reserves for the construction and operation 
of experimental plants for this purpose, sub- 
ject to Navy’s approval. The Navy Depart- 
ment replied on April 27, 1944, that it wel- 
comed this proposal and would be glad to 
cooperate in the manner requested provided 
that its authority to permit such use of the 
shale reserves was made clear, either by the 
pending amendments to the 1938 act or by 
a ruling by the Attorney General, under the 
existing law.” S. Doc. No. 187, supra, note 2, 
at pp. 34-35. ‘ 

*H. Rept. No. 1529, 78th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 9 (1044). 

"58 Stat. 280. The other provisions of 
the 1920 naval petroleum reserve legislation, 
as SO amended, are now codified in 10 U.S.C. 
7421-7437, 
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ban on the development or operation of the 
naval oil shale reserves.” 

In 1944 the Secretary of the Navy renewed 
his request for statutory authority with re- 
spect to the Government lands in the naval 
oil shale reserves. The above-quoted state- 
ment from a 1944 legislative report dis- 
closes that Congress deliberately laid aside 
that renewed request, and that it plainly 
intended to continue in effect the 1938 
statutory ban on the development or opera- 
tion of the naval oil shale reserves.* 

That statement contains a phrase which 
is indicative at most of an absence of objec- 
tions to the use of the naval oil shale re- 
serves “for experimental or research pur- 
poses.” When that phrase appeared in that 
report, the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, 
supra, had just become law. Indeed, as set 
forth earlier, it was already known to Con- 
gress that under the authority thereby con- 
ferred upon him, the Secretary of the In- 
terior was negotiating with the Secretary 
of the Navy for the use of Naval Oil Shale 
Reserve Nos. 1 and 3 for such purposes by 
a unit of the Department of the Interior. 

In any event the use of these reserves by 
the Government for experimental or re- 
search purposes did not present a question 
as to the statutory restrictions on the dis- 
posal of public property, which limit its dis- 
posal to such as may be authorized by law. 
The proposal to lease the plant and im- 
provements to a nongovernmental entity 
does, however, raise that question. In the 
light of those restrictions, a phrase “for ex- 
perimental or research purposes” in a 1944 
legislative report, indicating that the spe- 
cific statutory ban on the development or 
operation of the naval oil shale reserves did 
not debar their use by the Government for 
such purposes, cannot confer any authority 
of law upon the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of public property on the naval oil 
shale reserves, even for the purpose of con- 
ducting an experimental program in the ex- 
traction of synthetic liquid fuels from oil 
shale. 

It may be suggested that the Secretary 
of the Navy has authority of law to dispose 
of the public property on the naval oil shale 
reserves from such a provision of the 1938 
amendments to the naval petroleum reserve 
legislation, supra, as that which provides 
that citizens of another country, which does 
not extend a reciprocal privilege to American 
citizens to lease its public lands, shall not 
acquire or own any interest in or right to any 
benefit from any lease of land “in the naval 
petroleum or naval fuel reserves” at any time 
made under the provisions of the Mineral 
Lands Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
supra, or of the 1938 act.** Likewise it may 
be suggested that the Secretary of the Navy 
has authority of law to dispose of the public 
property on the naval oil shale reserves from 
such a provision of the 1938 amendments to 
the naval petroleum reserve legislation, 
supra, as that which provides that all moneys 
which may accrue under the 1938 act or the 
Mineral Lands Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, from lands “within the naval petroleum 


“This statement is reflected in the short 
title of the 1938 act, supra, which is entitled 
“An act to amend the part of the act 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 813), relating 
to the conservation, care, custody, protec- 
tion, and operation of the naval petroleum 
and oil-shale reserves.” 

%The short title of the 1944 act is the 
same as that of the 1938 act, supra, note 32. 


Hence the short title of the 1944 act is also. 


consistent with a legislative intent to con- 
tinue in effect the 1938 statutory ban on 
the development and operation of the naval 
oil shale reserves. 

3 52 Stat. 1254; 10 U.S.C. 7435. 
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reserves or other naval fuel reserves,” on ac- 
count of the petroleum products extracted 
therefrom shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts; and that royalty products from leases 
of lands “withir. the naval petroleum re- 
serves or other naval fuel reserves’? under the 
authority of the 1938 amendments shall be 
paid in money or in kind as the Secretary of 
the Navy may elect.* 

The references to the “‘naval fuel reserves” 
and to “other naval fuel reserves” in the 
1938 amendments to the naval petroleum 
reserve legislation, supra, may possibly be 
attributable to the fact that, at an early 
stage in its legislative consideration, the bill 
in which such references were incorporated 
would also have amended that legislation to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Navy to take possession of the Government 
lands, not only in the naval petroleum re- 
serves, but also in the naval oil shale re- 
serves or in the naval fuel reserves. When 
that bill was ultimately approved as the 
1938 act, supra, however, it did not grant 
him any such comparable authority over 
the Government lands in the latter classes 
of reserves. Nor can it be forgotten that 
in 1944 Congress again declined to grant him 
any statutory authority over the naval oil 
shale reserves or the naval fuel reserves com- 
parable to that he has over the naval pe- 
troleum reserves. 

To treat such references to “naval fuel 
reserves” or to “other naval fuel reserves” 
as authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose by lease of the plant and related 
improvements on Naval Oil Shale Reserve 
Nos. 1 and 3, it would be necessary to dis- 
regard the reiterated refusal of Congress to 
grant him any affirmative statutory author- 
ity over the naval oil shale reserves. When- 
ever it may do so, the provisions in which 
these references occur may become applicable 
to leases of Government lands in these re- 
serves. In the absence of affirmative stat- 
utory authority in the Secretary of the 
Navy with respect to the naval oil shale 
reserves, there references to “naval fuel 
reserves” or to “other naval fuel reserves” 
cannot be deemed to constitute authority 
of law for him to dispose of the plant and 
related improvements on Naval Oil Shale 
Reserve Nos. 1 and 3 by lease to private 
industry. 

It will also be recalled that the Govern- 
ment has acquired rights-of-way across pri- 
vately owned lands on which certain roads 
and service lines have been constructed in 
connection with the operation of the plant 
and related improvements on the reserved 
public lands in Naval Oil Shale Reserve Nos. 
1 and 3. Such acquired interests in lands 
must be distinguished from public domain 
lands. 

The words “public lands” are used to de- 
scribe such as are subject to sale or other 
disposal under general laws, and to which 
the rights of others have not attached. 
Newhall v. Sanger (92 U.S. 761, 763 (1875) ); 
Bardon v. Northern Pacific Railroad Co. (145 
U.S. 535, 538 (1891)). The United States 
acquires lands to which the rights of others 
have previously attached in varied ways, 
such as by purchase, condemnation, or oth- 
erwise. Acquired lands are not part of the 
public domain, Rawson v. United States (225 
F. 2d 855, 857 (9th Cir. 1955); 40 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 9 (1941) ), and they are not, therefore, 
subject to disposal under the public land 
laws. 

For that reason the references to “naval 
fuel reserves” and to “other naval fuel re- 
serves” in the 1938 amendments to the naval 
petroleum reserve legislation, supra, would 
not, in any event, be applicable to the rights- 
of-way across privately owned lands which 
the Government acquired in connection with 
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the operation of the oil shale demonstra- 
tion facilities. Hence those references would 
not authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease those rights-of-way which the Govern- 
ment has acquired and the improvements 
which it has made thereon in connection 
with the operation of those facilities. 

Accordingly, I am of the opinion that 
under the naval petroleum reserve legisla- 
tion, supra, the statutory authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy to lease Government 
lands in the naval reserves is now limited to 
those in the naval petroleum reserves; and 
that under that legislation he is not author- 
ized to lease to a nongovernmental entity 
either the reserved or withdrawn public 
lands and the improvements thereon in Naval 
Oil Shale Reserve Nos. 1 and 3 or the related 
rights-of-way across privately owned lands 
and the improvements thereon. 

The Under Secretary also requests my opin- 
ion on a second question as to whether the 
Secretary of the Navy has primary respon- 
sibility under law for the custody, main- 
tenance, and administration of the facilities. 
As already set forth, under the Interior De- 
partment and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion Act, 1958, supra, that Department is 
authorized to effect custodial-type mainte- 
nance of the facilities during fiscal year 1958. 

The Attorney General is authorized to 
render an opinion to the head of the De- 
partment of the Navy on certain questions of 
law arising in the administration of his De- 
partment. (See Rev. Stat., sec. 357; 5 U.S.C., 
sec. 307.) It has been the practice of the 
Attorney General to refrain from giving an 
opinion on a question which has not actually 
arisen in the administration of an executive 
department, or even those which it is sug- 
gested may arise in the future. (See, for ex- 
ample, 85 Op. Atty. Gen. 90 (1922); 29 id. 
99 (1911); 20 id. 440 (1892).) As there 
does not appear to be any case pending be- 
fore you on which your decision is required 
in the administration of Department of the 
Navy, I do not consider that I should express 
any views on any other matters respecting 
the custody and administration of the facil- 
ities and iraprovements. 

Finally, the Under Secretary also requests 
my opinion as to whether the jurisdiction 
over the plant facilities which may be vested 
in the Secretary of the Navy imposes on the 
latter the duty of taking the necessary action 
to effectuate the decision to lease them and 
the shale deposits for the purpose of conduct- 
ing an experimental program in the extrac- 
tion of synthetic liquid fuels from oil shale. 
I am of the opinion that at this juncture the 
third question does not present a question 
of law, but one of executive policy for resolu- 
tion elsewhere within the executive branch. 

Since the questions which have been pre- 
sented include at least one which is cur- 
rently a matter of concern to the Secretary 
of the Interior under existing law, I am en- 
closing him a copy of these views. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiLtraM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT, 1961— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S.1) to establish an effective pro- 
gram to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically distressed areas, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BUSH submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
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ate bill 1, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SCOTT submitted an amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, intended 
to be proposed by him, to Senate bill 1, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 1, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





NATIONAL FOREST ROAD EASE- 
MENTS AND CONSTRUCTION—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 2, 1961, the names of 
Mr. DworsHak, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. HoLt- 
LAND, and Mr. MAGNUSON were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 1151) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to grant easements for road rights-of- 
way over national forest lands and other 
lands under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. ELLENDER On 
March 2, 1961. 





PRINTING OF CERTAIN ADDITIONAL 
MATERIAL ON “DOCUMENTATION, 
INDEXING, AND RETRIEVAL OF 
SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION” AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT (S. DOC. NO. 
15) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that certain ad- 
ditional material prepared by the staff 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, relating to the subject matter of 
Senate Document No. 113, of the 86th 
Congress, on “Documentation, Indexing, 
and Retrieval of Scientific Information,” 
be printed as a Senate document. The 
new material is less than 50 printed 
pages. 

The addenda contains an outline of 
actions taken toward the development 
of plans for the expansion of technical 
information programs by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and two agencies within the Department 
of Defense since the original material 
Was prepared. 

It also includes an outline of further 
legislative proposals prepared by the 
staff of the committee with the objec- 
tive of bringing about better coordina- 
tion of Federal civilian science pro- 
grams, and for the improvement of the 
science information processing and re- 
trieval processes of the various Federal 
agencies engaged in science activities. 
Neither of the two proposed bills out- 
lined in the addenda has been intro- 
duced in the Senate nor considered by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. They are staff drafts prepared as 
a basis for further study of the problems 
involved, and as possible legislative ap- 
proaches toward the development of pro- 
grams to meet the increasing need for 
reorganization of certain Federal func- 
tions and operations in the field of sci- 
ence and information processing and re- 
trieval. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MEtTcaLF in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

Statement by him on 111th anniversary of 
birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS—TRIBUTES TO 
SENATOR HENNINGS AND SEN- 
ATOR O’MAHONEY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, recently 
I have been accorded the honor of being 
named to serve as chairman of the stand- 
ing Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. In assuming my duties as chair- 
man, I follow two distinguished Sena- 
tors—the late Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
of Missouri, and Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
of Wyoming. The latter retired from his 
seat at the end of last year. 

We knew Senator Hennings as a stu- 
dent and authority on the Constitution. 
He was firmly devoted to the protection 
of individual liberties and he was an 
ardent spokesman for the principles of 
law enunciated in the Bill of Rights. 
He spoke on these subjects with the 
authority that comes from long train- 
ing and experience. He had engaged in 
the practice of the law; he had been a 
member of the faculty of Washington 
University, in St. Louis, Mo., and a 
teacher of law at Benton Law School, 
in St. Louis; he served three terms in the 
U.S. House of Representatives; he held 
the office of circuit attorney in St. Louis; 
and, as all of us know, he served with 
distinction in the Senate for 10 years. 
He was chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights from its crea- 
tion in 1955 to the time of his death, last 
fall. 

Senator O’Mahoney served as acting 
chairman of the subcommittee until the 
beginning of this year. In the course of 
a long career in public service he ac- 
quired distinction as a lawyer, as an 
Assistant Postmaster General in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s first administration, 
and as a Member of the Senate since 
1934. He will be known in history for 
his great role in the battle against eco- 
nomic monopoly, as chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, which devoted years to the investi- 
gation of this problem. 

It is indeed a great privilege to serve 
this body in the same capacity in which 
these two great men have served. I wish 
at this time to submit two resolutions 
which were adopted yesterday by the 
standing Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. They are offered.as appro- 
priate tributes to our former colleagues, 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney. I ask unanimous consent 
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that the resolutions be printed at this 
point in the RecorpD, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS SUBCOMMITTEE RES- 
OLUTION CONCERNING DEATH OF SENATOR 
HENNINGS, CHAIRMAN FOR 6 YEARS 
Whereas U.S. Senator Thomas C. Hen- 

nings, Jr., had served with distinction as 

chairman of the standing Subcommittee on 

Constitutional Rights of the Committee on 

the Judiciary of the Senate of the United 

States from February 7, 1955, until his un- 

timely death on September 13, 1960; and 

Whereas we all knew and respected his 
deep devotion to American principles of free- 
dom and justice for all; and 

Whereas he brought that devotion to bear 
upon the problems and issues presented to 
the subcommittee, and sought solutions in 
accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by all the members of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, at our first meeting since the death 
of Senator Hennings, our former chairman, 
That we hereby express our great personal 
feelings of loss, and that we extend to his 
widow and other members of his family our 
heartfelt sympathy. 

Done on March 8, 1961, as the first order 
of business at the initial meeting of the 
subcommittee in the 87th Congress. 

Members of the subcommittee: Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., North Carolina; Our D. 
JOHNSTON, South Carolina; JoHN L. 
MCCLELLAN, Arkansas; JOHN A. CAR- 
ROLL, Colorado; Epwarp V. LONG, Mis- 
souri; WiILLIAM A. BLAKLEY, Texas; 
Roman L. Hruska, Nebraska; ALEXAN- 
DER WILEY, Wisconsin; KENNETH B. 
KEATING, New York. 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS SUBCOMMITTEE REs- 
OLUTION CONCERNING THE RETIREMENT OF 
SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


Whereas Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming, served with distinction as the ranking 
majority member of the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
from the date its first members were ap- 
pointed, February 7, 1955, until the death of 
the chairman, Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of 
Missouri, on September 13, 1960; and 

Whereas he served as the acting chairman 
of the subcommittee from September 13, 
1960, until his retirement from the Senate 
of the United States at the end of his term 
of office on January 3, 1961; and 

Whereas we know of his devotion and 
assiduous efforts in behalf of good govern- 
ment and the protection of rights of in- 
dividuals; and 

Whereas we hope his health improves and 
that he enjoys many more years of a happy 
life: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, That we hereby express our appre- 
ciation to our former colleague, Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, and invite him to advise us from 
time to time on matters of mutual interest 
and concern dealing with constitutional 
rights. 

Done on March 8, 1961, as the first order of 
business at the initial meeting of the sub- 
committee in the 87th Congress. 

Members of the subcommittee: Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., North Carolina; O.m D. 
JOHNSTON, South Carolina; JoHn L. 
McCLELLAN, Arkansas; JOHN A. CarR- 
ROLL, Colorado; Epwarp V. LONG, Mis- 
souri; WiLL1aM A. BLAKLEY, Texas; 
Roman L. Hruska, Nebraska; ALEXAN- 
DER WILEY, Wisconsin; KENNETH B. 
KeEaTIne, New York. 
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TIME FOR FILING REPORT ON RE- 
NEGOTIATION BY JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAX- 
ATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate House Joint Resolution 289, for 
which I request immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 289) relating to the time for filing a 
report on renegotiation by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, which was read the first time by 
title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 4(b) (2) 
of Public Law 86-89, July 13, 1959, extend- 
ing the Renegotiation Act of 1951, is amend- 
ed by striking out “March 31, 1961”, relating 
to the time for filing a report on Renegotia- 
tion by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1961”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 289) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 29 FOR 
USE OF COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DrrKsEn], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed, out of order, to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 56, Senate 
Resolution 94. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 94) to provide for printing addi- 
tional copies of Senate Report No. 29 for 
the use of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs five thousand additional copies of 
Senate Report Numbered 29, issued by the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, Eighty-seventh Congress, first 
session. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 29 FOR 
USE OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 57, Senate 
Resolution 96. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 96) to provide for printing ad- 
ditional copies of Senate Report No. 29 
for the use of the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Public Works five 
thousand additional copies of Senate Report 
Numbered 29, issued by the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, first session. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE DOCUMENT NO. 113 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 58, Senate Resolution 95. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 95) to print for the use of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 113 on scientific information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions one thousand additional copies of 
Senate Document Numbered 113, Eighty- 
sixth Congress, second session, entitled 
“Documentation, Indexing, and Retrieval of 
Scientific Information.” 





PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF REMARKS OF SENATOR DODD 
AT THE PARIS CONFERENCE ON 
DECEMBER 1, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 59, Senate Resolution 99. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 99) to print the remarks of Sen- 
ator Dopp at the Paris Conference on 
December 1, 1960, as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Montana? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the remarks of Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd at the Conference on Soviet 
Political Warfare, Paris, France, on December 
1, 1960, be printed as a Senate document, to 
be entitled “The Confusion of the West: An 
Analysis of Certain Aspects of Communist 
Political Warfare.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] for having had 
the resolution referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, and I re- 
iterate the hope that all such resolutions 
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will be referred to the Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee, and not be adopted 
by unanimous consent on the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Have the other resolu- 
tions which have been agreed to, and 
which cail for the printing of documents, 
been referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I wish to commend 
the chairman of the committee for the 
practice now being engaged in. I think 
it is very commendable. 

' Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 





PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF “LEGISLATION ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS WITH EXPLANATORY 
NOTES” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 60, Senate Resolution 102. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 102) authorizing the printing of 
“Legislation on Foreign Relations With 
Explanatory Notes” as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Therc being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That “Legislation on Foreign 
Relations With Explanatory Notes” be 
printed as a Senate document, and that two 
thousand additional copies be printed for 
the use of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS RE- 
LATING TO MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
will pass over Calendar No. 61, Senate 
Resolution 86, relating to migratory 
labor. That resolution has many items 
attached to it, and we shall discuss it at 
a later date. 





EARL W. PRINCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 62, Senate Resolution 106. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 106) to pay a gratuity to Earl 
W. Prince. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no cbjection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
resolution refers to the death of one of 
our employees, and provides a gratuity 
to her widower. It is in the usual form 
employed in such cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
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The resolution was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Earl W. Prince, widower of June W. Prince, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of 
her death, a sum equal to six months’ com- 
pensation at the rate she was receiving by 
law at the time of her death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S HOUSING 
MESSAGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
President has sent to the Congress to- 
day, with the embargo on the message 
expiring at 12 noon, which time is now 
passed, a housing message. I desire to 
make a brief comment on that message. 

The President’s housing message is 
comprehensive, and states what must be 
done in the national interest. As a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency which must con- 
sider the legislative proposals set out in 
this message, I pledge my full efforts 
to secure early and favorable action on 
these housing proposals. 

The recommendations for a new pro- 
gram of middle-income housing, consist- 
ing of long-term, low-interest loans to 
nonprofit and limited profit housing 
companies for rental and cooperative 
housing, is to be highly commended. 
I have for several years sponsored legis- 
lation to establish such a program 
similar to the Mitchell-Lama program 
now operating on the State level in New 
York, which has been broadened and im- 
proved by Governor Rockefeller. Also, 
the President’s support of increased re- 
location allowances for families and 
businesses displaced from urban renewal 
sites, which I have also sponsored in the 
Senate, and which was passed by the 
Senate in 1960, is especially noteworthy, 
as is his insistence that adequate hous- 
ing, including public housing, be avail- 
able for all persons who are forced to re- 
locate. 

In summary, I would say this message 
contains probably as comprehensive a 
housing program, in terms of Presiden- 
tial recommendations, as has ever come 
before us. I hope very much the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
will give it prompt attention and that 
the country may have the benefit of the 
measure very promptly, because, while 
we are talking about antirecession meas- 
ures, I think housing would have a di- 
rect effect on stimulating the economy 
and private enterprise, which is so vital 
to a speedy recovery and to the coun- 
try. 

This is a message which does a neces- 
sary and very commendable job in that 
direction. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader allow me to ask him a 
question? I notice there are no Senators 
on the floor at the moment ready to 
speak. I have an economic speech I 
could make, which would take about a 
half hour. It is entirely up to the ma- 
jority leader what he wishes me to do. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. If there is no fur- 
ther business in the morning hour, I 
shall be glad to close morning business. 





NEW YORK WELCOMES UNITED 
NATIONS DELEGATIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
has been a lot of talk recently about the 
need to welcome foreign diplomats to 
the United Nations and to Washington 
with more enthusiasm and less suspi- 
cion. 

Iam very glad to see that vigorous and 
progressive groups are moving to im- 
prove the climate of welcome to our dis- 
tinguished visitors. The Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York has 
taken an important step in the right di- 
rection by urging all of its members to 
write letters of welcome to as many 
United Nations delegations as possible. 

For the delegations from new African 
countries, this gesture is a fine token of 
the friendliness which Americans feel 
for these new countries just emerging 
upon the troubled world scene. It is my 
sincere hope that this campaign by the 
Commerce and Industry Association will 
be a great success and will create a 
greater awareness among the U.N. dele- 
gates of the truly friendly, truly cordial 
feeling which the country has toward 
them and their aspirations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement on this subject 
frcm the commerce and industry publi- 
cation, Voice of New York Business, 
appear at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

SHow Arrica MIssIONsS TO U.N. THEY’RE 

WELCOME 

With delegations from the 17 African 
countries newly admitted to the United Na- 
tions scheduled to return to New York City 
for the next General Assembly meeting dur- 
ing the next 10 days, Commerce and Indus- 
try Association is cooperating with various 
business firms and organizations in a project 
designed to assure the delegates of their 
welcome here. 

At the last sessions of the General Assem- 
bly, the new delegations received “hate”’ let- 
ters and ran into discrimination in housing 
and eating places in New York City and vi- 
cinity. In view of President Kennedy’s spe- 
cial plea in his state of the Union address to 
the smaller nations of the world “to join 
with us in strengthening this (U.N.) organi- 
zation,” the new African delegations will be 
greatly influenced on the occasion of their 
upcoming visit. 

Accordingly, the association urges mem- 
bers to write letters of welcome to as many 
delegations as possible, preferably before the 
voting at the next General Assembly meet- 
ing on March 7. 





VISA REQUIREMENTS RELAXED 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to read in the papers last 
weekend that the State Department has 
moved to lower one of our most irritat- 
ing redtape barriers for travelers visit- 
ing the United States. I refer to the 
Department’s announcement that they 
have abandoned the long questionnaire 
for tourists coming to the United States. 

This form has been a source of frus- 
tration for years. Although only used 
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under special circumstances, there is no 
question that it has discouraged many 
persons overseas from seeking to visit 
the United States. 

All visa applicants must still fill out 
the so-called short form and, where 
asked to do so, must also take an oath 
that the information contained therein 
is true. In the short form, they are re- 
quired to indicate whether they are in- 
eligible under our laws, which exclude 
persons for a number of specific and 
precise national security, health, and 
related reasons. Should the consul de- 
sire to ask further questions pertinent 
to these provisions, he may, of course, do 
so in connection with the applicant’s 
answers on the short form. 

Mr. President, while I welcome this 
action by the Department of State, I do 
not think that it is of sufficient scope 
for us to relax our efforts to reduce red- 
tape barriers, as well as to take steps 
to promote tourism to the United States. 

As an active supporter of the Senate 
Travel Office bill, I am extremely hope- 
ful that the Congress will act in the near 
future to set up a promotional program 
to increase tourism and reduce bureau- 
cratic harassment for those applying for 
visas under all routine and ordinary 
circumstances. 

On Sunday, the New York Times ran 
a series of news stories on the effect of 
the State Department’s decision to offi- 
cially stop the use of the long question- 
naire. Some of the comments in these 
articles are extremely encouraging. For 
example, French applicants for visas 
now can get a visa in 30 minutes, instead 
of the 8 to 10 days which it took previ- 
ously. It now takes only 10 to 20 min- 
utes for British applicants, provided 
they have the proper identification. Not 
only has the time required been reduced, 
but the atmosphere is friendlier and 
more hospitable. 

Mr. President, although conditions are 
improved in many of the countries sur- 
veyed by the New York Times, in others 
there has been little, if any, change. 
These are the trouble spots in our visa 
system, and, interestingly enough, they 
are also the countries which are often 
discriminated against as a result of our 
immigration policies. There is plenty 
of room for further improvement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news article to which I 
have referred be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRENCHMEN ARE PLEASED 

Paris, March 4.—The U.S. consulate here 
is now able to issue nonimmigrant visas to 
French applicants in 30 minutes instead of 
the 8 to 10 days it used to take. 

John R. Diggins, Jr., in charge of the visa 
— described the new approach as fol- 
OWS: 

“In the old days our system was geared to 
screening the 2 percent we didn’t want. Now 
we're concentrating on making things as 
easy and pleasant as possible for the 98 per- 
cent who are welcome.” 

The French applicant simply turns over 
his passport and waits in a comfortable 
chair in the waiting room while the staff 
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and the latest in electronic machines quickly 
process the application. 

Before the visa is issued the tourist is 
interviewed for about 5 minutes on possible 
Communist affiliation, contagious diseases, 
and length of residence in France. 

The officials in charge of interviewing 
applicants lean over backward to pose these 
questions in the least embarrassing way pos- 
sible. They report that very few French 
tourists are disturbed by the questions. 





LONDONERS GET QUICK ACTION 


Lonpon, March 4—Consular officials at 
the U.S. Embassy in Grosvenor Square today 
began asking applicants for nonimmigrant 
visas only four simple questions. 

The new short form is a further refine- 
ment of the simple visa procedure that has 
been in effect for more than a year at Amer- 
ican consulates in Britain. 

Its additional abbreviation was spurred by 
a directive received this week from the State 
Department that said, in effect: Make it as 
easy as possible to get a visa and still comply 
with the basic requirements of the law. 

In the nonimmigrant (tourist and business- 
man) section of the consulate this afternoon 
there was a steady flow of applicants through 
the comfortably appointed waiting room in 
the new Embassy building. 

It took only 10 to 20 minutes for each 
applicant to obtain a visa, provided he had 
proper photographs, a valid passport and 
some sort of informal statement indicating 
that he intended to return to Britain after 
his visit. 

It took Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Brooks, of 
Eastbourne, about 20 minutes to get their 
combined tourist and business visas. 

The four questions asked are: Does the 
applicant suffer from mental illness or a 
serious contagious disease; has he had a 
serious criminal conviction; has he ever been 
deported from the United States; is he a 
member or an affiliate of a Communist or- 
ganization? 

Swiss GeT QuicK VIsAs 

Geneva, March 4.—The receipt of instruc- 
tions to simplify visa formalities and the 
speed with which Mme. Edouard Wurmser 
got her visa were a pure coincidence. 

‘‘My husband and I obtained our first visa 
a year ago and we have nothing but praise 
for the prompt and courteous service we 
received at the U.S. consulate,” Mme. Edou- 
ard Wurmser said. 

“We found the questions we were asked 
to be a little unusual, but there was nothing 
objectionable about them,” she said. 

Consular officials here say they have 
been issuing visas without any delays for 
Swiss. Local travel agents confirmed that 
the processing had been rapid for several 
years. 


IrIsH Finp It Easy 


DvuBLIN, March 4.—This must be one of 
the most pleasant cities in Europe in which 
to obtain a tourist visa for the United States. 

That was the impression formed after 
spending some time sitting among tourist 
applicants at the U.S. Embassy in Merrion 
Square. 

Both the consul in charge and his secretary 
dealt with each applicant in helpful and 
friendly manner. No embarrassing ques- 
tions were asked and, in fact, it was learned 
that only two applicants had been refused 
visas in the last 2 years. Those were for 
health reasons. 

There has been no change in the pro- 
cedure since President Kennedy assumed of- 
fice. But the whole atmosphere of the visa 
section has become more relaxed and friend- 
ly without short-circuiting State Depart- 
ment regulations. Twelve hundred tourist 
visas were issued last year, compared with 
900 in 1959. 
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GERMAN TouRIST SURPRISED 


Bonn, GERMANY, March 4.—A would-be 
West German tourist in the United States 
consulate here today said: 

“If I had known before that all I had to 
do was to fill out this little thing, I'd have 
applied for a visa long ago.” 

The little thing he referred to, the size 
of a playing card, was an application form 
asking for name, address, profession, date 
and place of birth, nationality, ethnic origin, 
marital status, and passport details. The 
applicant had heard he would have to fill 
out a lengthy questionnaire. 

This is a thing of the past, according to 
American consular officials here. It was used 
in what are described as “emergency cases,” 
where the consular officer could not satisfy 
himself of the nature of the applicant’s visit. 
But on March 1 all copies of the question- 
naire were burned, consular officials said. 

For a number of reasons, Bonn is not a 
typical visa office in West Germany. This 
is a comparatively small town and nearly 
everyone wanting to go to the United States 
is known to the Embassy. The average num- 
ber of visa applications has been 100 
monthly. The processing has been swift 
and competent. 





IpENTITY CARDS IN BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, March 3.—Getting an 
American visa became easier for Belgians 
on February 13 when the State Department 
ruled that they could present identity cards 
in place of passports. 

All Belgians are obliged to carry identity 
cards but not many ever take the trouble 
to get passports. 

This change of procedure, which seems 
to have been in the works for some time but 
which occurred soon after President Ken- 
nedy showed an interest in tourist travel 
from Europe, has impressed transport men. 
A typical comment was that of Robert H. 
Jerosch, director of Pan American World 
Airways in Belgium. 

“This change in regulations is helpful to 
tourists,” he said. “But I hear comments to 
the effect that Belgians think there is still 
too much redtape about traveling to the 
United States. As they put it: ‘We let 
Americans come here without a visa so why 
shouldn’t they let us visit them on the same 
basis?’ ” 

The procedure for obtaining a visa takes 
about a half hour. 

Usually the questions asked of an applicant 
are those on form FS 257, which are about 
the same as those asked on an automobile 
license application. 


ForM DROPPED IN OSLO 


Osto, Norway, March 4.—The consul here, 
Karl Ackerman, said that the order would 
have little practical effect here as it had 
been necessary to make only sparing use of 
the forms in granting visas to Norwegians. 
But he termed it the first concrete step by 
the Kennedy administration to speed the 
process. 

The consul said that the applicant was re- 
quired to read through a statement listing 
criminals, prostitutes, those affiliated with 
Communist organizations, and the like as in- 
eligible to receive visas. The applicant is 
then asked whether he is eligible, and his 
reply is under oath. 


Greeks ARE SPECIAL PROBLEM 

ATHENS, March 4.—The Greek immigra- 
tion quota to the United States is limited to 
308 persons yearly. 

Owing to Greek population pressures and 
the fact that almost every Greek family has 
a@ member in the United States, more than 
100,000 applications for emigration are on 
file. The result is that many Greeks try to 
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obtain tourist visas and hope for a later 
change in status after arriving in the United 
States. 

Well-known businessmen and convin- 
cingly bona fide tourists have been able to 
get a tourist visa within 24 hours or less. 
The average lag for other applicants is about 
2 months. 

Joseph B. Costanzo, U.S. consul general 
here, said: 

“We have to be most careful with tourist 
visas and establish beyond a doubt that the 
applicant has no reason whatever to aban- 
don Greece.” 

He said that about 11,000 persons called 
at his office each month—twice as many as 
5 years ago. 





Visas ISSUED IN AN HouR 


Mexico Crry, March 4.—Even with the 
substitution of the short form, there is some 
opinion here whether the process has im- 
proved. 

Under the long form a series of questions 
was posed calling for a “yes” or “no” an- 
swer. The questions were based on Law 
212a listing the restrictions for issuance of 
nonimmigration visas. 

This law specifies that persons are not eli- 
gible for such visas if they have been treated 
for insanity, have been narcotic addicts, 
have engaged in prostitution, vagrancy, or 
@ number of other things. Finally it was 
asked in the long form whether the appli- 
cant had ever belonged to a Communist 
organization. 

If any of these questions had to be an- 
swered in the affirmative it would require 
that the applicant bring the details to the 
attention of the visa official. 

Now it is the responsibility of the exam- 
ining consulate officials to decide whether 
the questions based on the law, which re- 
mains valid, should be asked verbally. 

No oath in the issuance of nonimmigra- 
tion visas has been necessary for more than 
@ year. 


BrazILians Must GIvE COLOR 


RIo DE JANEIRO, March 4.—The stress has 
been switched from security to “public rela- 
tions” in granting visas to Brazilians, U.S. 
consular officials said today. 

In Brazil, the question as to ethnic class 
usually has been answered as Latin and race 
as white or black. In Brazil, anyone half 
white is classed as white. 

Rio’s Jornal do Comercio on February 7 
published a story by its traveling corre- 
spondent, J. Barros de Morias, which said: 
“One of the things which cause a magnifi- 
cent impression on a Brazilian traveling to 
the United States today is the readiness 
with which American consuls attend Brazil- 
ian nationals, thus disproving hostile propa- 
ganda spread by elements interested in cre- 
ating unfriendly atmosphere for the sons of 
Uncle Sam. 

“Naturally, any great nation has an obli- 
gation to prevent the entry of dangerous 
elements to its territory.” 





No RECENT CHANGE IN TOKYO 


Toxyo, March 4.—The visa situation here 
has improved since formalities for obtaining 
visas were instituted last fall. 

Before, it took at least 1 month for 
Japanese applicants to obtain U.S. visas. 
Local applicants can now get their visas in 
a week to 10 days. In some cases, visas have 
been granted in 2 days. 

All of more than 10 applicants who were 
interviewed at the U.S. consulate here said 
that it was easier to get U.S. visas than they 
had been told by their friends who had gone 
through the formalities. 

Goro Hasegawa, a business executive in 
Tokyo, said: 
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“A marked improvement has been made 
since I applied for my first American visa 
about 2 years ago. I have never been asked 
any embarrassing questions.” 

The elimination of oath taking in obtain- 
ing a visa has been welcomed. Local appli- 
cants were not familiar with that custom. 

Currency restrictions are still a major 
factor responsible for holding down the flow 
of Japanese tourists to the United States. 

No changes have been made in procedure 
since January 20 so far as Japanese appli- 
cants are concerned. 





ACHIEVEMENTS DURING 8 YEARS 
OF A REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 
“achievement” might well be defined as 
things done. It requires no embellish- 
ment. It speaks for itself. It requires 
no argument. It needs but to be re- 
cited. 

The record which I have in my hand 
and which I shall ask to have made a 
part of my remarks is a recital of the 
achievements of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration from 1953 through 1960. It is 
taken from official records and docu- 
ments. It has been stripped of elabora- 
tion so that the fact of achievement and 
performance may shine with full luster. 
It is absolutely accurate. It has been 
carefully compiled. 

In due course, books will be written 
to evaluate the Eisenhower years. Cri- 
tiques will be published appraising those 
years through the eyes of the critical 
appraiser, whoever he may be. Histo- 
rians will deal with this period as part 
of the unending flow of American tradi- 
tion. But nothing can more effectively 
set forth the character of the Eisen- 
hower years than the unornamented rec- 
ord of what was done. That record I 
now submit, with the request that it be 
published in its entirety in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, it contains a table of 
contents, which starts with ‘“Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration,” and 
goes through “Veterans’ Affairs.” The 
record is 84 pages in length, double 
spaced and rather widely indented, but 
I am pretty sure it will exceed the allow- 
able cost under the regulations of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands the rule not to apply 
to insertions in the body of the REcorp. 
The rule on the limitation as to cost 
would not apply. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is true; I sim- 
ply wished to be sure there was no mis- 
apprehension as to the length of the 
document. 

Inasmuch as it is an authentic com- 
pilation from the records which have 
been supplied, I believe it merits a place 
in the body of the Recorp, for otherwise 
it would not appear in the permanent 
RECORD. 

In addition thereto, at some future 
time I wish to submit a resolution to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion asking for its printing as a docu- 
ment. I should like to have it made a 
part of the permanent Recorp, so I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the record 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ACHIEVEMENTS DURING 8 YEARS OF A REPUB- 
LICAN ADMINISTRATION 


The achievements of the Republican ad- 
ministration from 1953 to 1961, in every 
field from foreign policy through every facet 
of domestic policy, constitutes an outstand- 
ing record of progress, peace, and pros- 
perity—the goal which President Eisenhower 
set in his first inaugural address. 

The proof of these achievements does not 
consist of idle boasts, but is contained in 
facts and figures on the following pages 
which bear out the proud record of the 
Republican administration. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 1958-60 


A. Flight missions of satellites and space 
probes launched by NASA: 

1. Eight earth satellites successfully 
launched in 15 tries. (All eight are still in 
orbit, in addition to Vanguard I and Ex- 
plorer I, launched before the NASA was 
formed.) Five of these satellites are still 
transmitting signals. 

2. Five space probes launched in nine 
attempts. (Of these, Pioneers IV and V are 
now in orbit around the sun.) 

B. In the aeronautics program, the rocket- 
powered X-15 airplane set world speed and 
altitude records of 2,196 miles per hour and 
136,500 feet. 

C. Successful meteorological satellites Tiros 
I and Tiros II, forerunners of types to be 
used in operational systems for weather ob- 
servation and forecasting, have demonstrated 
that the observation of weather on a global 
scale is possible by the use of a relatively 
small number of earth satellites. 

D. One of the most outstanding scientific 
and technical accomplishments in the sci- 
ence program was the successful launching 
of the deep space probe, Pioneer V. It 
established the greatest range, about 2214 
million miles from earth, over which man 
has tracked, received telemetry from, and 
maintained control over, an instrumented 
vehicle. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT 


American farmers and agriculture have 
made significant progress during the past 
decade. 

In 1952, on the average, one American 
farmworker produced sufficient food and fi- 
bers for about 17 persons. By the end of 
1960, the same farmworker produced enough 
for 25 people. This amazing growth in farm 
productivity of roughly 50 percent in 8 years 
surpasses the growth rates for any previous 
similar period. 

While most of the credit naturally belongs 
to the farmers themselves in their determi- 
nation to maintain a free market economy 
in farming, the policies and programs of the 
Department of Agriculture under Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson were material contributing 
factors. 

A few tangible figures follow: 

1. Accumulation of surpluses was held 
down to an estimated $14 billion in value. 

2. Some 4 million Americans and 60 mil- 
lion needy foreign people received direct 
donations of American food products. 

3. Exports of U.S. farm commodities rose 
from $2.8 billion in 1953 to an alltime high 
of $4.8 billion in 1960. Eight products set 
alltime export records: Feed grains, poultry 
meat, cottonseed and soybean oil, dried 
beans, tallow, variety meats, and hops. 

Roughly four-fifths of farm income is de- 
rived from crops free of controls. Of some 
250 various farm commodities only 5 are 
now under some form of acreage control. 

Dairying income is at an alltime high 
largely because of adjustments in price sup- 
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port levels which opened new markets and 
reduced incentives for excess production. 

Support adjustments have increased our 
cotton consumption. There has also been 
a marked improvement in our export posi- 
tion. Last year we exported 7.8 million 
pales, an increase of some 4 million over the 
preceding year. At the same time, 1 million 
bales were removed from the carryover, leav- 
ing our cotton stocks this year the second 
smallest since 1953. 

Agricultural research was _ stimulated 
through almost tripled appropriations open- 
ing the way for new markets and new uses 
of farm commodities. 

The conservation reserve diverted nearly 29 
million acres from production of unneeded 
crops to grassland, recreational, forest, or 
wildlife refuge purposes. 

The proportion of farms with electricity 
was increased from 88 percent in 1952 to 97 
percent in 1960. 

Our Nation’s farmers remain one of our 
country’s greatest sources of economic 
strength. They have provided a better and 
more varied diet for our entire population, 
thereby materially improving the Nation’s 
health level. Our people today purchase 
more food for an hour’s take-home pay than 
they did 8 years ago. 

In brief, never have so many been fed so 
well by so few. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


The paramount objective of the atomic 
energy program is to make the maximum 
contribution to the Nation’s defense and 
security. In this field, the AEC has accom- 
plished the following in the past 8 years: 

1. Developed a spectrum of nuclear weap- 
ons from large thermonuclear bombs and 
warheads to small tactical weapons which 
can be fired from land, from under the sea, 
and in the air. 

2. Developed the propulsion reactors for 
installation in a number of submarines, in 
a destroyer, a guided missile cruiser, and an 
aircraft carrier. 

3. Developed the ability to build a nu- 
clear powered aircraft. 

4. Worked toward development of the first 
nuclear rocket engine. 

In support of development of military and 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, the AEC 
has undertaken an aggressive program of 
encouraging domestic uranium production 
so that today our production exceeds that of 
any country in the world. 

There are now 30 research reactors in 
operation at American universities, 10 nu- 
clear civilian powerplants in full operation, 
and 22 additional powerplants have been 
authorized for construction. 

The AEC has mapped out an aggressive 
10-year plan which will make possible the 
use of economic nuclear power in certain 
high cost areas of the United States. Fi- 
nally, since passage of the AEC Act, a pri- 
vately owned atomic energy industry has 
come into being, which was made possible 
by placing in the public domain most of the 
data previously held classified by the 
Government. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE OFFICE OF CIVIL AND 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Activities of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization have brought the United States 
to an advanced state of alert readiness, pre- 
pared to cope with the attack of any enemy. 

Promulgation of a national shelter policy 
in May 1958 has resulted in the construction 
of more than 1 million family fallout shel- 
ters. 

Under a national plan for civil and de- 
fense mobilization, all States and 2,500 


county and city governments have completed — 


survival plans to insure the safety of civilian 
populations. 

Thirty-eight States have now adopted 
measures designed to guarantee continuity 
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of government in event of enemy attack. 
As part of this effort, the Government has 
inaugurated a to provide under- 
ground control centers for Federal agencies. 
The first OCDM regional underground con- 
trol center is being constructed at Denton, 
Tex.; others will follow in the next 3 years. 

Present communication faeilities would 
make it possible for OCDM officials to warn 
all States and hundreds of local areas with- 
in 15 seconds after detection of an enemy at- 
tack. 

More than half the Nation’s high schools 
have received radiological instruments for 
instruction. Altogether, more than 1 mil- 
lion radiological defense instruments have 
been purchased and some 170,000 persons 
have been trained as radiological defense 
monitors. 

More than 25,000 leaders from all walks of 
American life have received training in civil 
and defense mobilization measures at the 
OCDM staff college. 

Twenty million Americans have received 
written instructions on the construction and 
use of fallout shelters. 

The national stockpile of strategic and 
critical materials has reached a value of $8 
billion, safeguarding the United States 
against shortages of these supplies in event 
of national emergency. 

An existing medical stockpile consisting of 
$225 million worth of medical and engineer- 
ing supplies is dispersed among 42 ware- 
houses and nearly 2,000 civil defense emer- 
gency hospitals. 

Since January 1953, the President has al- 
located $86 million from his natura] disaster 
relief fund for rehabilitation of public 
property in 114 major natural disasters. 

A national defense executive reserve pro- 
gram, initiated in 1954, has been expanded 
with more than 2,500 reservists now par- 
ticipating in 18 executive departments and 
agencies. This total is expected to grow to 
2,900 by mid-1961. 

The Republican administration has put a 
fine edge on standby organizational plans 
providing for direction of the Federal es- 
tablishment under wartime emergency con- 
ditions. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


Achievements of the Commerce Depart- 
ment during the 8 years of the Republican 
administration covered the broad spectrum 
from inauguration of the biggest public 
works project in world history—the new In- 
terstate and Defense Highway program—to 
development of the first atomic clock. 

Living up to its reputation as the Na- 
tion’s “Department of Business,” the Com- 
merce Department proved itself an articulate 
spokesman for American free enterprise and 
an effective opponent of inflationary pres- 
sures. 

While creating a favorable climate for 
business prosperity, Commerce agencies 
paved the way for new gains in living stand- 
ards, higher wages, increased employment, 
and revolutionary technological advances 
leading to new and improved goods and 
services. 

Commerce Department programs were of 
benefit to consumers both at home and 
abroad. At the same time, they served to 
enhance the opportunities of business and 
commerce in both the United States and 
foreign lands. 

Here are some of the highlights of Com- 
merce Department accomplishments during 
the past 8 years: 

1. Growth and strengthening of the U.S. 
economy since 1952 has pushed the gross na~ 
tional product—economist’s term for the 
total yearly output of goods and services—to 
approximately $500 million, highest in his- 
tory. 

2. Initiation of a new export expansion 
program marked the biggest joint Govern- 
ment business overseas sales drive on record. 
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The effect was to expand American markets 
overseas, creating more jobs and bigger pay- 
rolls in the United States. 

3. New methods. increased the accuracy 
and accelerated the reporting of the 18th 
Decennial Census and other Commerce De- 
partment statistical information. 

4. Sale of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion removed the Government from competi- 
tion with private business and meant the 
disposal of a barge line that had lost money 
in 12 of its 14 years. Under private owner- 
ship, the line is making money and paying 
taxes. 

5. Initiation and completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway during the Republican ad- 
ministration brought a fourth seacoast to 
the United States facilitating an increased 
flow of trade between the heartland of 
America and world ports. 

6. Commerce on the high seas will be 
revolutionized by the soon-to-be-completed 
first nuclear passenger-cargo ship, the NS 
Savannah, built jointly by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration and Atomic Energy Commission. 

7. In the largest peacetime ship construc- 
tion program in US. history, work was 
started during the past 8 years on some 100 
modern, speedy, and efficient merchant ships, 
assuring preeminence of the American 
merchant marine. 

8. The Republican administration’s pro- 
gram for further replacement of the Ameri- 
can merchant fleet will put an additional 
$3.5 billion in new contracts into shipyards 
in the next few years, underwriting the eco- 
nomic strength of that industry. 

9. Since July 1, 1956, some $11.4 billion 
has been made available to the States for 
the new 41,000-mile Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem initiated by President Eisenhower. To 
date, more than 10,000 miles of this net- 
work has been opened to the public, leading 
to the development of vast new areas for 
homes, industry, and recreation. 

10. Under other Federal aid highway pro- 
grams, $5 billion in Federal funds has been 
apportioned to the States since July 1, 1956, 
providing for completion of more than 
106,000 miles of ABC highways. 

11. A Government-private study under- 
taken at the direction of the President pro- 
duced 78 recommendations that would give 
America, on a step-by-step basis, a better, 
safer, and less expensive transportation sys- 
tem, with increased reliance on private action 
and less dependence on Government regula- 
tion and support. 

12. Creation of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration in 1953 gave busi- 
nessmen a more effective voice in Govern- 
ment. BDSA’s 25 industry divisions have 
introduced a new and simplified defense ma- 
terials system, advised on national stockpile 
requirements, developed plans for industrial 
mobilization, and otherwise insured the 
readiness of business and industry in event 
of national emergency. 

13. The Commerce Department’s 33 
regional field offices, recently bolstered by 
improved facilities and personnel, have been 
designated as training grounds for Foreign 
Service officers, giving them additional skills 
to help American businessmen sell more 
goods overseas. 

14. The Commerce Department’s Office of 
Area Development, operating on a limited 
budget, has coordinated all executive branch 
activities designed to help economically dis- 
tressed areas to help themselves. Major 
programs that would supplement these ef- 
forts were recommended to Congress by the 
Republican administration for 5 years in a 
row but all have fallen victim. to partisan 
politics. 

15. Operations of the Patent Office have 
been streamlined to break the backlog of 
patent applications and provide additional 
stimulus to the Nation’s inventive genius. 

16. New developments from the labora- 
tories of the National Bureau of Standards 
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have covered a wide range of subjects in- 
cluding improvements of measurements to 
the point of obtaining tolerances as close 
as @ millionth of an inch, development of 
@ research camera capable of reproducing 
the entire Bible on an area as small as a 
portion of a penny, and operation of a 
new atomic clock that measures time by 
the unchanging vibrations of atoms rather 
than the less accurate movement of the 
earth around the sun. 

17. Most dramatic research development 
on the weather front was the instrumenta- 
tion of two weather satellites (Tiros I and 
II), recently developed and orbited by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. This innovation provided the Weather 
Bureau, for the first time in history, with 
revolutionary means for the observation of 
weather on a global scale. 

18. A major oceanography program re- 
cently launched by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey promises to extend man’s knowledge 
of the sea and to uncover in the ocean’s 
depths new sources for food, fuel, and metal. 

19. The 1960 Census of Population—big- 
gest on record—was published 6 to 18 months 
earlier than the 1950 census, thanks to 
streamlined administrative procedures and 
increased use of the latest in communica- 
tions and electronic tabulating equipment. 

20. More than 60 million people from all 
parts of the world have attended the 97 
oversea fairs in which U.S. industry has 
participated as a result of promotion efforts 
by the Office of International Trade Fairs. 

21. Operation Paperwork, a i1-month 
housekeeping project by Commerce agencies, 
got rid of 27 tons of useless records, out- 
dated forms and documents. Their sale as 
junk covered the operation’s entire cost 
and saved taxpayers the expense of 400 new 
file cabinets. Annual savings of $1 million 
will be realized as the result of a recent 
efficiency survey spotlighting wastepaper 
and wasted man-hours. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


The Republican administration has built 
the greatest defense force in the world, with 
many times the striking power it had in 1952. 

This force has been responsible for pre- 
venting the outbreak of a major war while 
keeping threatened military expansion by the 
Communists confined to local disputes. 

America’s defense buildup, achieved at a 
cost that has not impaired the national 
economy, includes submarines armed with 
Polaris missiles, intermediate and intercon- 
tinental missiles to deter general or local 
war, and a constant overall military readi- 
ness to guard against any preparedness gap 
such as existed at the time of Pearl Harbor 
and Korea. 

The Nation’s defense program has been 
built around the principles of continued 
modernization of weapons and tactics, ad- 
justment in the size and composition of our 
Armed Forces to reflect the increased combat 
effectiveness of advanced weapons, and 
stepped-up research and development work 
to insure that the continuous challenge of 
rapid change will be met in the years ahead. 

Outstanding defense achievements of the 
Republican administration have included 
these measures: 

A. Retaliatory forces: 

1. B-52 jets have completely replaced the 
propeller-driven B-36’s of 1953. The num- 
ber of long-range bombers has been nearly 
doubled. Development work on the long- 
range B~70, with a speed three times that of 
sound, has been approved. 

2. The striking power of U.S. bombers has 
been increased greatly by the addition of 
air-to-ground missiles. The Hound Dog, ca- 
pable of traveling over 500 miles at super- 
sonic speed, became operational in 1960. De- 
velopment work has been started on the 
Skybolt, an air-launched 1,000-mile ballistic 
missile. The Quail, an air-launched diver- 
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sionary missile, will provide additional pro- 
tection for strategic bombers. 

3. All medium bomber wings have been 
equipped with jet B-47’s, and the first super- 
sonic bomber, the B-58, is now being as- 
signed to operational units. A similar 
changeover from propeller-driven planes to 
jets has been made in tanker aircraft. 

4. Nuclear weapons, developed by the AEC 
in cooperation with the Defense Department, 
range from the most powerful man has ever 
known to small tactical bombs. The latter 
gives tactical air and carrier task forces a 
substantial nuclear attack capability hereto- 
fore unknown. 

5. The Atlas intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile became operational in the fall of 1959; 
the Titan ICBM will become soin 1961. The 
Thor and Jupiter, intermediate range bal- 
listic missiles, became operationally avail- 
able in December 1958. Delivery of Thors 
to launching sites in the United Kingdom 
has been completed and deliveries of Jupi- 
ters to Italy and Turkey are underway. 

6. The Navy’s Polaris program, involving 
the launching of missiles from submerged 
nuclear-powered submarines, marked the 
first use of solid propellants for long-range 
ballistic missiles. This radically new weap- 
ons system was fully developed within 4 
years, and prior to the end of 1960, two sub- 
marines, armed with 16 missiles each, were 
operational. A second  solid-propellant 
ICBM, the Minuteman, is being developed 
under top priority to be ready in 1962. 
Launching will be made from mobile as well 
as fixed platforms. 

7. The United States placed into orbit 
$1 earth satellites between January 1958 and 
the end of 1960, presaging man’s conquest 
of space. 

B. Continental defense: 

1. A distant early warning line (DEW) has 
been constructed, stretching from the mid- 
Pacific around the northern edge of the 
American Continent across the North At- 
lantic approaches. 

2. A semiautomatic ground  environ- 
ment (SAGE) system for the direction and 
coordination of air defense battles, has been 
developed and activated. 

3. To meet the threat of a possible ICBM 
attack, construction of a ballistic missile 
early warning system (BMEWS) was ini- 
tiated in 1958. As an additional protective 
measure, the U.S. retaliatory bomber force 
has been widely dispersed, with one-third 
ready to be airborne within 15 minutes. 

4. The task of intercepting enemy aircraft 
has been shifted largely from early-model 
jets to supersonic Century aircraft and 
guided missiles. Capabilities of these air- 
craft have been greatly increased with the 
installation of air-to-air Falcon and Side- 
winder guided missiles and Genie rockets, 
the latter with nuclear warheads. 

5. Nike-Hercules surface-to-air missiles 
were introduced in 1958, providing a longer 
range defense weapon with nuclear capa- 
bility. First version of the Bomarc, 200- 
mile interceptor missile, became operational 
in 1960; an improved Bomarc with twice 
the range of the earlier version is now in 
production. 

6. Development of Nike-Zeus, assigned top 
priority, promises an _ effective defense 
against long-range ballistic missiles. 

B. Local war capabilities: 

1. Modern weapons introduced into the 
Army during the past 8 years have in- 
cluded Honest John rockets and such sur- 
face-to-surface guided missiles as the 
Redstone, Corporal, and Lacrosse, all with 
nuclear capability. Already under develop- 
ment are improved versions. For distances 
over 500 miles, the U.S. arsenal includes the 
Matador and longer range Mace. Scheduled 
for 1961 is the Davy Crockett, a man-carried, 
nuclear capable rocket. 

2. Air defense missiles available in 1960 in- 
cluded the mobile Hawk and the land-based 
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Terrier, while more advanced systems, such 
as the Mauler Redeye, were under develop- 
ment. 

3. By 1960, jets had completely replaced 
the propeller-driven tactical bombers of 1953, 
the B-26’s. First-generation jets, used in 
Korea, are being supplanted by supersonic, 
all-weather fighters of the Century series. 

4. The commissioning of four Forrestal- 
type carriers since 1953 has greatly increased 
Navy striking power. Three Forrestal-type 
carriers under construction include the nu- 
clear-powered Enterprise. 

5. By December 1960, 22 warships had been 
either converted or newly constructed to ac- 
commodate surface-to-surface or surface-to- 
air missiles. The conversion or construction 
of another 45 warships for this purpose had 
been authorized. 

6. A new age in ship propulsion opened 
in 1954 when the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine Nautilus joined the fleet. By the end 
of 1960, 49 warships equipped with nuclear 
propulsion, including a carrier, cruiser, and 
14 Polaris submarines, had been authorized. 

7. From 20 percent of the naval aircraft 
inventory in 1953, jets rose to 45 percent in 
1960. Supersonic speeds and missile arma- 
ment have given naval aircraft greater effec- 
tiveness and versatility. 

8. Nuclear depth charges, improved detec- 
tion systems, and better acoustic-homing 
torpedoes have increased the antisubmarine 
capability of U.S. naval forces. 

D. Management: 

1. Defense Department reorganizations, 
following special management reviews in 
1953 and 1958, clarified responsibilities and 
functions, streamlined command channels, 
and provided for adjustment of organiza- 
tional patterns to meet constantly changing 
requirements. 

2. Development of a single catalog and the 
standardization of military items will permit 
the elimination of more than 1 million sizes, 
types, and kinds of items from the military 
supply system. This will lead to substantial 
economies in storage space and inventory 
programs. 

8. Improved utilization of personnel has 
made possible a sizable reduction in civilian 
employees—from 1,850,000 at the start of 
1953 to 1,210,000 toward the end of 1960. 

4. A constant effort to upgrade manage- 
ment practices has helped greatly to defray 
the increased cost of new weapons. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE FEDERAL AVIATION 
AGENCY 


On December 31, 1958, the new Federal 
Aviation Agency assumed its full statutory 
powers, thus eliminating wasteful duplica- 
tion of money and effort in research and de- 
velopment of air traffic management equip- 
ment. 

Some of the accomplishments of the FAA 
are: 

1. Development of a new program of jet 
flight training for its flight inspectors. 

2. Establishment of radar fiight advisory 
service on 35,115 miles of high altitude routes. 

3. Development of an all-weather landing 
system. 

4. Participation in a log-range project to 
develop an economically competitive, super- 
sonic transport aircraft. 

5. Operation of 50 long-range radars and 
40 radar approach control facilities for joint 
(military and civilian) use with arrange- 
ments now completed with the armed serv- 
ices for FAA to take over military flight 
service functions. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


The activities of the GSA have substan- 
tially increased, but their total employment 
has been reduced. The GSA has been com- 
pletely reorganized, the national stockpile 
objectives have been practically completed, 
and the largest major construction program 
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for Federal office buildings in history is in 
progress throughout the land. The surplus 
disposal program has restored much valuable 
real estate to local tax rolls while realizing 
a return of over $211 million to the Federal 
Government. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

For the past 7 years, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts has bat- 
tled—and largely overcome—job discrimina- 
tion by Government contractors. 

Under the guidance of the Vice President, 
the Committee has developed a series of 
comprehensive recommendations that would 
extend the Government’s policy of equal 
job opportunity into important new areas. 

A. Indicative of the Committee’s success 
in combating job discrimination are these 
statistics: 

1. In 1957, the percentage of Government 
contractors hiring Negroes at the profes- 
sional and technical level was 14 percent. 
By 1959, the figure had increased to 38 
percent. 

2. Nineteen percent of the plants surveyed 
in 1957 reported Negroes working in super- 
visory capacities. Two years later, the figure 
had risen to.36 percent. 

3. Other gains were reported in the em- 
ployment of Negroes in clerical, stenographic, 
skilled, and semiskilled positions. 

B. Recommendations of the Committee 
would extend the Government’s antidis- 
crimination policy in employment to these 
new areas: 

1. Grant-in-aid programs, particularly 
those involving education, training, recruit- 
ment, or referral. 

2. Programs involving Federal housing 
subsidies. 

8. Agreements under which the Federal 
Government contributes funds to State and 
local programs. 

The Committee called for greater emphasis 
by the Federal Government and private or- 
ganizations on development of better train- 
ing and educational opportunities for minor- 
ity groups. The basic objective, the Com- 
mittee stated, should be to equip minority 
classes for employment above the unskilled 
level. 

Further, the Committee urged that Con- 
gress create a permanent body to advance 
the cause of equal job opportunity among 
the employees of both contractors and sub- 
contractors of the Federal Government. 

C. Government contracting agencies in 
1959-60 adopted two significant policy 
changes recommended by the Committee. 
These changes— 

1. Clarify the fact that a Government con- 
tractor can be held responsible, under a non- 
discrimination clause, for the acts of his 
agents in recruitment and referral matters; 
and 

2. Spelled out the questions permitted on 
preemployment application forms. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


January 18, 1961, was the sixth anniver- 
sary of the date of issuance of Executive Or- 
der No. 10590, creating the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Employment Policy. 
This Committee was created to reduce waste 
caused by the practice of discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, and national 
origin. 

Accomplishments include: 

1. Of 1,053 cases, nearly 80 percent have 
been settled. 

2. Corrective action has been taken in 16 
percent of the cases. 

3. Complaints arose in 26 different cate- 
gories, proving discrimination is not confined 
to one or two groups. 

4. Many modifications in personnel pro- 
cedures were effected through cooperation. 
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5. Surveys showed as of March 1960, Negro- 
Americans in upper level jobs in five prin- 
cipal cities doubled in 4 years. 

6. Area conferences with 4,000 Govern- 
ment officials were held in 6 cities across the 
Nation, 17 in the South, with strong sup- 
port for the program added thereby. 

7. Successful stimulation of inservice 
training courses in intergroup relations was 
brought about in approximately 50 Govern- 
ment agencies. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


Effective and efficient management of the 
Government’s finances was a hallmark of 
the Republican administration. 

Through sound budgetary policies and fis- 
cal responsibility of the highest order, Re- 
publican administration officials proved that 
the Government can be run humanely with- 
in the framework of a balanced budget. 

While providing adequately for national 
needs on all sectors of the economic front, 
the Bureau of the Budget and related agen- 
cies brought about improved fiscal manage- 
ment practices, resulting in significant sav- 
ings, increased efficiency, and better service 
to the taxpayer. 

Areas of greatest progress included work 
on improved accounting systems, the hold- 
ing of training institutes on fiscal manage- 
ment, changes in annual budget processes, 
adoption of Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations for greater efficiency in Government, 
and inauguration of new automatic data 
processing methods. 

Following are 
achievements: 

1. Three balanced budgets were achieved 
and two more were proposed. Costs of 
Government have been reduced from 21 
percent of gross national product to 15 per- 
cent—from $437 per capita in fiscal 1953 to a 
proposed $437 for fiscal 1962. 

2. The largest income tax cut in history 
was put through in 1954. Cumulative sav- 
ings to taxpayers have totaled $52 billion 
since 1954. 

3. Federal spending has been held to 
needed services, permitting economic growth 
to flow to individual consumers, not the 
Government. 

4. Taxpayers have been saved billions of 
dollars by the veto of unwise Democratic 
spending proposals. The actual spending 
level was cut 13 percent in the first 2 years of 
the Republican administration. Appropria- 
tions requested by President Truman for 
fiscal 1954 were slashed by $12 billion. 

5. The public debt was checked from fur- 
ther runaway growth. Of the $278.1 billion 
debt built up since 1900, 96.5 percent oc- 
curred under Democratic administrations, 
and only 3.5 percent under Republican ad- 
ministrations. 

6. Over 75 percent of the more than 500 
proposals advanced by the second Hoover 
Commission for improvement of Govern- 
ment activities have been implemented in 
whole or in substantial part. 

7. More than 1,500 Government activities 
in competition with private business were 
discontinued between 1953 and 1959. An 
additional 100 were in the process of being 
discontinued. 

8. Reflecting the administration’s drive 
for economy in Government, Federal civilian 
employment was reduced by 274,000 persons 
between January 1953 and November 1960. 

9. Adherence to a flexible fiscal policy 
made it possible in 12 months time to turn 
a fiscal 1959 deficit of $12.4 billion, induced 
by the 1958 recession, into a balanced budget 
in fiscal 1960 with more than $1 billion 
available for debt reduction. 

10. Adoption of the single manager con- 
cept for cross-servicing of supplies, services, 
and facilities has brought about significant 
savings and increased efficiency in the De- 
fense Department. 
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11. Creation of a permanent Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmenital Relations has 
been responsible for improved coordination 
and cooperation between Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

12, Of 17 Government reorganization plans 
submitted to Congress since 1953, only three 
have failed of adoption. 

13. Steady progress has been made in up- 
grading the management practices of Gov- 
ernment agencies and in improving Federal 
statistical activities. 

14. The Government has consolidated its 
farflung landholdings in the United States 
by exchanging some 240,000 acres with pri- 
vate owners. 

15. A major breakthrough in more effec- 
tive management has been the installation 
of electronic computers and other auto- 
matic data processing machines in Federal 
agencies. 

16. Since fiscal 1956, under a program 
started by the Republican administration in 
1954, the Federal Government has disposed 
of $1.1 billion in unneeded real property. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


The Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization was created by President 
Eisenhower, on an informal basis, following 
the 1952 election. It was formalized by 
Executive order on January 24, 1953, and 
subsequently was given a statutory basis by 
means of appropriation language in 1954. 
Authority for this Committee continues 
until June 30, 1961. 

The purpose of the Committee is to ad- 
vise the President and members of his staff 
with respect to changes in the organization 
of the executive branch to promote effi- 
ciency and economy. 

In a report covering activities from Janu- 
ary 1953 through January 1961, 40 sep- 
arate actions were listed which were rec- 
ommended by the Committee. With but 
one exception, these recommendations have 
been adopted by Executive order or recom- 
mended to Congress by the President when 
new legislation was necessary. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


The Republican administration estab- 
lished the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the first new Cabinet office in 
40 years, thus bringing together many small, 
and some overlapping, agencies under one 
major department. 

A. Progress in health: 

1. In 1954, the first full year of HEW’s 
operation, expenditures for Public Health 
Service totaled $242 million. The Presi- 
dent’s 1962 budget calls for expenditures 
of $1.001 billion—an increase of 314 percent 
in the last 7 years. 

2. Medical research was greatly expanded, 
with particular emphasis on cancer, heart 
diseases, mental ills and other major killers 
or cripplers, with Federal assistance to medi- 
cal research increasing sevenfold since 1954. 

3. Health and medical facilities were 
greatly expanded by Federal-State programs 
to assist in constructing hospital and medi- 
cal facilities to include chronic disease hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, rehabilitation facili- 
ties, and diagnostic and treatment centers. 
Also, new grants were made to enable medi- 
cal schools and other institutions to im- 
prove and expand laboratories and research 
facilities. 

4. Training grants and fellowships were 
established in health sciences to expand fa- 
cilities for promising research scientists, pub- 
lic health personnel, graduate professional 
nurses, and practical nurses. 

5. Greater emphasis was placed on promo- 
tion of public health and preventive medi- 
cine among American people with new or 
greatly strengthened programs developed. 
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“'B. Radiological health: 

1. Intensified systematic measurements of 
radiation levels in air, water, and milk. 

2. Created new Division of Radiological 
Health, March 1958, to provide technical as- 
sistance to State agencies in dealing with 
medical, industrial, and other activities in- 
volving radiation hazards to health. 

3. Established Federal Radiation Council, 
August 1959, to coordinate all governmental 
radiological activities. 

C. Water pollution: 

1. Sponsored legislation in 1956 which led 
to passage of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, authorizing broader research 
programs, research fellowships, increased as- 
sistance for State water pollution control 
activities and construction of municipal 
sewage treatment works, and a Federal en- 
forcement role in abating interstate pollu- 
tion. Water pollution control activities ele- 
vated to division status in Public Health 
Service, April 1959, and for first time in his- 
tory the President called a National Con- 
ference on Water Pollution in December 1960, 
to focus attention on future needs in this 
critical area. 

D. Air poliution: 

1. Legislation in 1955 established a Federal 
program of research and technical activities 
to strengthen control of air pollution with 
the Public Health Service collaborating with 
State and local governments, universities, 
industrial organizations and research organ- 
izations in major effort to acquire new and 
effective measures for prevention and con- 
trol. The administration sponsored the first 
National Air Pollution Conference in 1958. 
In September 1960, the increasingly impor- 
tant air pollution control activities of the 
PHS were elevated to division status. 

E. Health data: 

1, President Eisenhower recommended and 
Congress authorized a continuing survey of 
health and illnesses in the United States— 
the first such program in the world. The 
survey, begun in 1957, will prove invaluable 
in planning for facilities and staff to meet 
health needs. 

2. Since transfer of the Indian health 
program to PHS in 1955, drastic progress 
has been made among 385,000 American 
Indians and Alaskan natives. In 1959, ad- 
ministration-sponsored legislation provided 
urgently needed sanitation facilities and 
services to Indian communities. 

3. In 1960, two legislative programs spon- 
sored by the administration were enacted: 
First, existing authority was expanded to 
provide project grants to strengthen or ex- 
pand graduate training to public health 
nurses and engineers; second, institutional 
grants were provided for research in health 
sciences to permit public or nonprofit in- 
stitutions to pursue basic research on a 
more stable basis. 

F. Greater food and drug protection: 

1. Expenditures for Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which in 1954 were $6.2 mil- 
lion, were expanded in the President’s 1962 
budget to $23.4 million—an increase of 277 
percent in the last 7 years. 

2. Food and Drug Administration inspec- 
tion force has been tripled since 1954. 

3. Basic scientific research programs have 
been intensified, scientific staffs increased, 
laboratory equipment modernized, two new 
field headquarters established and construc- 
tion of new headquarters building with 
modern laboratories authorized. 

4. The Food Additives Amendment of 
1958, requiring food additives to be safe for 
human consumption, was a landmark estab- 
lishing the principle that burden of proof 
must rest on the manufacturer prior to 
sale. 

G. Progress in education: 

1. In 1954, Federal expenditures for the 
Office of Education were $217 million; the 
President’s 1962 budget calls for expendi- 
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tures of $499 million—an increase of 130 
percent in 7 years. 

2. In 1954, administration-sponsored legis- 
lation established a long-needed program of 
research of problems in education in cooper- 
ation with colleges, universities, and State 
departments of education. 

8. In 1955, the first White House Con- 
ference on Education was convened. 

4. The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School made a 
thorough study of present and future needs 
of higher education. 

5. The National Defense Education Act of 
1958, administration sponsored, is already 
recognized as a landmark in the history of 
American education by establishing: one, a 
broad student loan program for talented 
students and a fellowship program to over- 
come a national shortage of adequately 
trained college and university teachers; two, 
grants to States to strengthen testing, guid- 
ance and counseling programs in the sec- 
ondary schools; three, authorization for for- 
eign language centers and institutes to train 
teachers and increase the number of per- 
sons skilled in foreign languages; four, 
grants to States to assist in training individ- 
uals for employment as highly skilled tech- 
nicians. 

6. A total of $1.7 billion has been appro- 
priated by the Republican administration 
for assistance to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas. 

7. In 1956, the Library Service Act estab- 
lished a program of Federal grants to stimu- 
late extension of public library services in 
rural areas. This program was renewed in 
1960. 

8. A program of grants to the States and 
to colleges and universities was established 
to encourage expansion of teaching and edu- 
cation programs for the mentally retarded. 

9. Through the surplus property utiliza- 
tion program, many schools and colleges ac- 
quired additional facilities, while hospitals 
and research institutions also benefited 
from the program which, in the last 7 years, 
made available over $1 billion worth of real 
estate and equipment no longer needed by 
the Federal Government. 

H. Progress in social security: 

1. Coverage has been broadened to make 
11 million additional workers eligible to con- 
tribute toward retirement, disability and 
survivor benefits since 1953; extended cover- 
age includes members of the armed services, 
farm operators, lawyers, ministers, certain 
other self-employed people and more domes- 
tics, farmworkers, and employees of State 
and local governments. 

2. Improvements in benefit provisions in- 
clude: 

(a) Benefit payments increased from $2.2 
billion in 1952 to an estimated $11.3 billion 
in 1960. 

(b) Number of persons receiving benefits 
increased from 5 million in the beginning 
of 1953 to nearly 15 million in 1960. 

(c) Benefit increases rose from $49 a 
month at the end of 1952 to about $74 in 
September 1960. 

(ad) Amount of earned income permitted 
under social security has increased. 

(e) Benefits paid to disabled workers is 
now being paid regardless of age. 

(f) Periods of time needed to qualify for 
social security benefits were liberalized. 

3. Aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled programs now provide for 
some 5.9 million persons with Federal grants 
for these programs totaling over $2 billion 
a year, thus stimulating States to provide 
increased payments and more effective social 
services. 

4. Payments for medical care have risen 
from $180 million in 1956 to an estimated 
$420 million annual rate in June 1960. 
Legislation approved by the President in 
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1960 is expected to increase Federal grants 
to States to assist aged persons on old-age 
assistance by $142 million a year. In addi- 
tion, the new Federal-State program will 
assist persons who do not require old age 
assistance but whose income is not sufficient 
to meet medical expenses. 

I. New hope for the disabled: 

1. In 1954, Federal expenditures for voca- 
tional rehabilitation totaled $23.6 million. 
The President's 1962 budget calls for expend- 
itures of $77.1 million—an increase of 227 
percent. 

2. Funds have been provided for training 
of doctors, nurses, social workers, and other 
rehabilitation specialists. In 1955, more 
than $18 million of Federal funds had been 
devoted to a rapidly expanding research pro- 
gram on vocational rehabilitation problems. 
For fiscal 1962, $8.5 million more will be 
available for this purpose. 

3. In fiscal 1960, more than 88,000 handi- 
capped people were rehabilitated for re- 
munerative employment and a tentative 
goal of 96,000 rehabilitations has been set 
for fiscal 1961. 

4. Since the rehabilitation program was 
expanded in 1954, nearly 440,000 disabled 
men and women have returned to active 
work, including medicine, education, engi- 
neering, skilled and semi-skilled work, agri- 
culture, family workers, clerical, sales, and 
others. 

5. Persons rehabilitated since 1954 have 
earned an estimated $2.7 billion and have 
paid an estimated $224 million in Federal 
income taxes. Nearly 88,000 of these peo- 
ple had been on public assistance, receiv- 
ing payments at the rate of $78 million 
annually. 

J. Progress for the older people of America: 

1. The Federal Council on Aging was re- 
constituted at Cabinet level to provide over- 
all coordination of executive branch plan- 
ning and activities. Within HEW, a spectal 
staff on aging was established and a Center 
for Aging Research was created at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. For the first 
time in history, a White House Conference 
on Aging was called by President Eisen- 
hower for 1961. 

2. Congress enacted and the President ap- 
proved legislation to provide better medical 
care for the needy aged, who, though other- 
wise self-sufficient, need help in meeting 
their health care cost. 

K. Progress for children and young people: 

1. Grants have been increased for mater- 
nal and child health services, care of crip- 
pled and mentally retarded children and 
child welfare services. Welfare services have 
been extended to children in urban as well 
as rural areas. 

2. A special unit in the Children’s Bureau 
and a special research program at the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health have been 
established to study problems associated 
with juvenile delinquency. 

3. The White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, in March 1960, spotlighted 
ways to improve opportunities for all chil- 
dren in the coming decade. 

4. Improvements have been made in the 
aid-to-dependent-children program as a part 
of public assistance to needy persons. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN HOUSING 


Eight years of a Republican administra- 
tion saw the rate of homebuilding exceed- 
ing the rate of family formations. A net 
of some 10 million housing units has been 
produced, making it possible for more than 
3 million families to upgrade their living 
conditions by moving away from substand- 
ard and doubled-up housing. 


A. Cabinet meetings 


For the first time, housing has been rep- 
resented at Cabinet meetings through at- 
tendance of the Housing Administrator. 
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B. Legislation—A new approach 


For the first time, the President called 
together his Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Housing Policies and Programs, 
consisting of representatives of organized 
labor, industry experts, and the general 
public. The result was: 

1. Development of a report upon which 
the 83d Congress relied in drawing up the 
Housing Act of 1954. 

2. A new term was coined—that of urban 
renewal—and a long-term program was 
initiated against urban blight and for slum 
clearance. 


Cc. Community self-help 


The concept of community self-help, in- 
corporated in the 1954 Housing Act under 
the name of workable program, now known 
as the program for community improve- 
ment, was made operable in 750 commu- 
nities. 

1. Urban renewal projects, numbering 844, 
are now underway or completed. 

2. About $1.8 billion of Federal funds have 
been earmarked for these purposes. 

3. A recent survey indicates an average 
of 300 percent increase in tax revenues in 
urban renewal areas where projects have 
been completed. 


D. Metropolitan areas—Planning and 
progress 


1. Slum clearance, known as the 701 pro- 
gram, is now effective in some 166 metro- 
politan and related areas. 

2. About 1,450 small communities are 
benefiting. 

3. Over 30 grants have been extended in 
the demonstration grant program. 

4. Under the advance planning for public 
works, a total of 1,574 applications were ap- 
proved during the Republican administra- 
tion, covering planning funds of $31.1 mil- 
lion with the ultimate cost of construction 
involved amounting to $2.2 billion. 


E. Aids to homeowning 


1. Homeowning increased to 62 percent of 
our citizens from about 56 percent in 1953. 

2. FHA, in 1959 alone, wrote $7.7 billion 
of insurance, involving 505,500 homes (both 
records), and 44,000 units of rental housing. 

3. Within the last 8 years, FHA has 
repayed with interest the funds initially 
advanced by the Treasury in 1934. Today, 
it is not only free of debt, but has reserves 
of over $900 million, and insured mortgages 
in force totaling over $33 billion. 

4. FHA standards have become a guide to 
builders, and a protection to buyers. 

5. Downpayments on houses have been re- 
duced in 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

6. Mortgage financing has been broadened 
through mortgage investment by pension 
funds of both private institutions and 
organized labor, and through new arrange- 
ments for individual investment in FHA 
and VA mortgages. 

7. Special assistance loans for cooperative 
housing totaling $2.16 billion were made by 
FNMA. 


F. Housing for the elderly 


1. Legislation was proposed in 1956 to 
establish special loan insurance programs in 
FHA to assist older people in obtaining 
proper housing designed to meet their needs. 

2. FNMA has purchased almost $35 mil- 
lion of mortgages on individual homes de- 
signed for elderly persons. 

38. A major effort designed to assist 
churches, labor unions, teachers’ groups, and 
other nonprofit groups to erect special ac- 
commodations resulted in applications proc- 
essed in 32 States for units involving over 
$319 million—many now in operation. 

4. Better nursing homes were acquired 
through administration-sponsored legislation 
for FHA insured loans for nursing homes, 
resulting in 20 projects in 12 States in 
process. 
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5. Over 900 units of housing for the elderly 
have been built under the low rent program 
of the Public Housing Administration with 
23,000 currently under construction or on 
the drawing boards. 


G. Low rent housing 


About 200,000 units of low rent housing 
have been completed. 

H. Minority housing 

1. All FHA offices have been encouraged 
to develop open-occupancy housing. 

2. States having nondiscrimination laws 
have been wholeheartedly supported. 

3. An intergroup relations service in hous- 
ing has been measurably strengthened. 

4. All eligible displaced families have been 
given preference without regard to race. 

5. Any member of a minority group un- 
able to obtain mortgage financing has been 
assisted by the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program. 

6. The secondary mortgage facility of 
FNMA has operated without respect to race, 
color, or creed. 

7. The workable program has been ex- 
panded so that minority housing must be 
represented in planned housing for future 
development. 


I, Defense responsibilities 


1. A group of 36 industry leaders from 
coast to coast have been appointed as an 
executive reserve in case of enemy attack 
on the United States. 


J. Advisory committees 


To know the needs of housing, the Hous- 
ing Agency has had the services of a series 
of advisory committees, including builders, 
lenders, realtors, material suppliers, manu- 
facturers, business leaders, public service 
groups, settlement workers, union people, 
minority groups, civic leaders, consumers, 
and, for research and housing problems in 
general, academic leaders. 


K. Voluntary home mortgage credit program 


The VHMCP has operated to obtain pri- 
vate funds for remote areas to obviate the 
necessity of any direct Government lending. 
Recently, its support was broadened to in- 
clude finding funds for urban renewal and 
relocation housing loans so that the Urban 
Renewal Administration will be able to ex- 
pand the program instead of being restricted 
to FNMA’s Treasury funds. 


L. Federal National Mortgage Association 


The Housing Act of 1954 gave the FNMA 
a new objective of private ownership with 
the result that it now has $72.5 million in 
common stock held by the public on which 
it pays dividends regularly. It operates 
without expense to the taxpayers. In 8 
years, it has reduced its portfolio of old loans 
by $1.35 billion. 

FNMA, in its special assistance program 
for new and unseasoned markets, has in- 
vested $2.2 billion in these markets in the 
last 8 years. 

M. College housing 


Vital assistance has been given to provid- 
ing funds for college dormitories and related 
facilities resulting in an estimated 200,000 
young Americans being afforded the oppor- 
tunity to attend college or to get a nursing 
education through some 1,100 college housing 
loans amounting to $1.1 billion. 


N. Small cities 


Well over $100 million in loans have been 
approved for hundreds of small cities. In 
the same program, the Housing Agency has 
stood ready to give extra help in the form 
of loans to communities in depressed areas 
in order to attract new industries by making 
ready industrial sites and facilities. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 

The Republican administration at the end 

of 1960 had underway the largest water re- 
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sources development program in history. 
The 1960 budget carried requests for $1.2 
billion for flood control, navigation, power, 
irrigation, and other projects related to 
water resources development. 

Since 1953 no less than 53 new projects 
authorized by Congress have been started. 
which will have a storage capacity of nearly 
43 million acre-feet. These 53 projects will 
provide full or partial irrigation water for 
nearly 1,370,000 acres of land—a 19-percent 
increase over the irrigable acreage of such 
reclamation projects in 1953. 

During the past 8 years, power generated 
at Federal dams in the Northwest has totaled 
223.3 billion kilowatt-hours—a figure nearly 
3, times greater than that of the preceding 
10 years. Presently under construction, 
scheduled, or under active consideration are 
some 74 projects with an installed capacity of 
nearly 12 million kilowatts. 

America’s rapidly shrinking water supply 
has been the subject of continuous research 
and study by the Department to find the 
most economical method of converting saline 
to fresh water. 

The first of five desalinization plants to 
be built by the Interior Department at 
Freeport, Tex., will convert an estimated mil- 
lion gallons per day. Cost has been reduced 
to about a $1 per 1,000 gallons. 

Effective steps have been taken to insure 
a wiser development of our mineral resources. 
Fish and wildlife conservation have moved 
forward at a far greater rate than any pre- 
vious period in our history. 

During the past 8 years 11.3 million acres 
have been added to our national wildlife 
refuge system. Since January 1953, a total 
of $200 million—Federal and State funds 
combined—has been invested on various fish 
and game restoration projects. 

The Department’s Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, created in 1946, last year took in over 
$371 million in revenues. Revenues from 
public domain lands since 1946 have totaled 
more than $1.5 billion—80 percent of these 
collections has come in during the past 8 
years. 

The past 8 years under the Republican 
administration, the Department of Interior 
has set a record in intelligent and purpose- 
ful conservation, and orderly and prudent 
development of this Nation’s priceless and 
irreplaceable natural resources. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE AREA OF INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 

A. The Kestnbaum Commission, proposed 
by President Eisenhower and established by 
the Republican 83d Congress, examined the 
problem of intergovernmental relations in 
1955. This report: 

1. Was the first formal study of our con- 
stitutional system. 

2. Gathered material which clearl~ sep- 
arated the present and emergency problems 
of federalism. 

3. Emphasized the weakness of State and 
local governments which, in part, have con- 
tributed toward the trend to centralization 
in Washington. 

4. Brought about a reassessment of the role 
of the Executive in meeting interlevel rela- 
tions. 

B. In a subsequent report by Mr. Kestn- 
baum, he summarized results to 1958: 

“In the broad and important fields of high- 
ways, public health, housing, and aviation, 
there have been legislative proposals and 
enactments which parallel, or are substan- 
tially in accord with, the recommendations 
of the Commission.” 

C.In June 1956, the office of Deputy 
Assistant to the President for Intergovern- 
mental Relations was established. 

D. In 1957, the Governors’ conference 
accepted a Presidential proposal to estab- 
lish a task force of Governors to meet with 
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Federal officials. The President said this 
group would have three responsibilities: 

1. “To designate functions which the 
States are ready and willing to assume and 
finance that are now performed or financed 
wholly or in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

2. “To recommend the Federal and State 
revenue adjustments required to enable the 
States to assume such functions; and 

8. “To identify functions and responsi- 
bilities likely to require State or Federal 
attention in the future and to recommend 
the level of State effort, or Federal effort, or 
both, that will be needed to assure effective 
action.” 

E. On September 24, 1959, the President 
signed H.R. 6904, which created a permanent 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations—‘“to bring together representa- 
tives of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments for the consideration of common 
problems.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
POLICY 

A. Work and recommendations 

committee 
Malaria eradication is to be given in- 
tensive consideration for bilateral and 
broadening financial support through the 

World Health Organization and Pan Ameri- 

can Health Organization. Other health mat- 

ters are to be expanded through a 10-year 
program, supported by the Soviet Union 
and other countries to investigate actual or 
potential responsibilities of international 
agencies, particularly the International 

Atomic Energy Agency in the health and 

safety aspects of radiation. 


B. Social and humanitarian 
proposed 

1. Use of health programs to promote in- 
dividual and social development. 

2. Support health programs even where 
they contribute to population problems. 

8. Use of health activities to contribute to 
the US. position of world leadership and 
partnership. 

4. Help to strengthen the U.N. and OAS 
systems through their health programs. 

5. Encourage the role of health programs 
in contributing to the development of po- 
litically stable conditions, especially in 
newly developing countries, generally con- 
ducive to the evolution of free institutions. 

C. Economic development 

1. Support health activities which carry 
economic benefits, especially in underde- 
veloped areas. 

2. Undertake or assist health programs as 
an integral part of balanced social and eco- 
nomic development. 

D. Medical (including self-protection against 
disease) 

1. Continue to participate through WHO, 
in the evaluation of minimum necessary 
quarantine measures. 

2. Continue to assist in control of disease 
at its source. 

8. Advance international cooperation in 
medical science and personnel exchanges. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 

Increased efficiency has been the hallmark 
of the Justice Department’s accomplish- 
ments over the last 8 years. 

A. Such figures and facts as the follow- 
ing tell the story: 

1. Number of cases pending reduced by 35 
percent, despite an overall increase in work- 
load. 

2. A record of conviction on 96.5 percent 
of the cases brought to trial by the FBI. 

8. Processed 2,156,915 individual security 
check forms through the files. 


of the 


purposes 
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4. Declared 17 Soviet and 7 satellite 
country representatives, all diplomatically 
immune, persona non grata. 

5. Eliminated practice of detaining appli- 
cants for admission to the United States in 
Government-operated institutions. 

6. Obtained 148 convictions in the labor 
racketeering field as compared to a total of 
3 convictions prior to 1953. 

7. Put tax litigation on a current basis, 
eliminating the backlog for the first time in 
over two decades. 

8. Eliminated a separate Customs Division, 
incorporating its functions into the Civil 
Division. 

B. Changes effected in the Department 
are as follows: 

1. An honor law graduate program was 
established in 1953 to attract high-ranking 
graduates of the leading law schools through- 
out the United States. Brought in under 
this program have been 350 talented young 
attorneys. 

2. Established the Civil Rights Division as 
a separate division in 1957, charged with the 
enforcement of all Federal statutes in the 
field of civil rights, as a result of the enact- 
ment of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The 8 years of the Department of Labor 
under the Republican administration saw 
American workers achieving the highest 
real wages in our history. This period also 
reflected an unparalleled stability and 
maturity in labor-management relations as 
far as strikes were concerned. Even with 6 
million more workers gainfully employed, 
man-hour loss through strikes was less than 
half that of the previous 744 years of Demo- 
cratic administration. 

This industrial stability was in part due 
to an evenhanded Government policy of im- 
partiality in the industrial relations field. 

During the past 8 years, employment rose 
to a record 68.7 million jobs in the summer 
of 1960. 

Average weekly wages of $91 at the end of 
1960 were roughly one-third higher than the 
$68 average of 8 years ago when the Repub- 
lican administration came into office. 

Other Republican achievements included: 

1. Unemployment insurance coverage was 
extended to some 6.2 million veterans, Fed- 
eral employees, and others not previously 
eligible. 

2. Minimum wage rate was raised to $1 
per hour in 1955. 

3. Employment of older workers was 
stimulated through a continuous and effec- 
tive publicity campaign. 

4. Conditions of migratory farmworkers 
were materially improved through housing, 
transportation, and child labor legislation. 

During the past 8 years the Department of 
Labor also strengthened enforcement pro- 
cedures of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
Bacon-Davis Act, and other related labor 
statutes. Improved safety standards were 
tightened and enforced. Voluntary compli- 
ance was emphasized in all cases, but ob- 
durate violators were proceeded against in 
increasing numbers where such proceedings 
became necessary. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


The last 8 years’ work of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation is an excellent barometer of 
this Nation’s response to the need for ac- 
celerating our total scientific effort. 

Appropriations for the National Science 
Foundation for fiscal 1953 amounted to $4.7 
million—for 1960 the figure had risen to 
$154.7 million. During the past 8 years, 
NSF grants to works of basic research in this 
country have increased from $1.8 million to 
$57.2 million. 

The main objective of the National Science 
Foundation has been to strengthen the na- 
tional effort in science and technology, and 
to provide research facilities and tools to 
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assure maximum progress throughout the 
entire spectrum of scientific advancement. 

The Foundation’s plans and programs were 
also directed to increasing the Nation’s sci- 
entific manpower potential through fellow- 
ships, training of more science teachers, 
improvement of science courses, and other 
programs calculated to encourage our most 
talented youth to choose science as their 
career. 

The Foundation was also responsible for 
securing the necessary funds for U.S. partic- 
ipation in the International Geophysical 
Year. 

The scientific value and achievements of 
this program are too well known to require 
further elaboration here. 

At the present time, the Federal Govern- 
ment, as a result of enabling legislation, un- 
derwrites about 70 percent of the cost of all 
basic research and development performed 
by educational institutions. 

The enormously increased cost and com- 
plexity of modern scientific equipment, many 
types of which themselves represent unique 
breakthroughs in scientific development, 
made it increasingly difficult for universi- 
ties to assume total costs without outside 
aid. Nuclear reactors, high speed computers, 
electron microscopes, and astrophysical tel- 
escopes were often beyond the resources of 
individual laboratories to produce or main- 
tain. 

The National Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory at Green Bank, W. Va., and an optical 
observatory near Tucson, Ariz., are two ex- 
amples of major scientific facilities which 
could only have been constructed with 
Federal Government financial assistance. 

Within the past hundred years, basic re- 
search has enabled technology to revolution- 
ize nearly every aspect of life. Man has 
succeeded in unlocking secrets of nature to 
an extent where direct improvements in the 
daily life and circumstances of most of 
mankind has started. 

The next few years will unquestionably 
be crucial ones in the long history of man’s 
existence on this globe. Leadership in 
science and technology has largely become 
synonymous with international prestige and 
leadership in the minds of most men today. 

The National Science Foundation’s 
achievements during the past 8 years have 
materially insured this Nation against loss 
of such leadership. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


The National Security Council was created 
under the National Security Act of 1947. Its 
function is the coordination of foreign, mili- 
tary, and domestic policies having any bear- 
ing on national security, and integrating the 
same for the advice and consideration of the 
President. The Council is composed of the 
President, Vice President, Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense, and the Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

Since January 29, 1953, the National 
Security Council held 366 regular weekly or 
special meetings. President Eisenhower pre- 
sided over 329 of these top level policy 
meetings. 

Through the past 8 years of the Republican 
administration, some of the principal im- 
provements in the workings of the Council 
have been the establishment of a Planning 
Board in March 1953, and the setting up of 
the Operations Coordinating Board the fol- 
lowing September of the same year. 

During the past 8 years, the Planning 
Board or other special groups completed a 
series of long-range studies and policy papers 
covering every aspect of national security. 
These should prove of inestimable value to 
the new administration. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


The US. Post Office handies more mail 
than all the rest of the world combined, In 
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1960, 64 billion pieces of mail flowed 
smoothly and rapidly through some 41,000 
postal facilities servicing practically every 
home and remote farm in our Nation. When 
the Republican administration took over in 
1953, postal employees handled the mail 
pretty much in the same fashion as had been 
the practice since Benjamin Franklin set up 
our postal system 185 years ago. 

In the past 8 years, a complete and far- 
reaching reorganization and automation in 
mail handling has revolutionized postal 
facilities. Electronic mail sorters have been 
brought to a high stage of development. A 
fully mechanized post office has been placed 
in operation in Providence, R.I., to handle the 
outgoing mail of some 81 smaller surround- 
ing post offices. 

During the past 8 years, some 5,600 postal 
structures were built or leased. Many of 
our city post offices in 1953 had been origi- 
nally designed and built to handle the mail 
of towns ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 in 
population which had grown to cities of 
50,000 to 75,000. 

Archaic postal accounting systems and 
long obsolete methods of control and re- 
porting were completely modernized and 
brought into line with modern day business 
practices, 

The Republican administration in 1953 
set up a Bureau of Personnel which made 
it possible to adopt a realistic classification 
and compensation system assuring pay com- 
mensurate with responsibility. Safety edu- 
cation, training programs, grievance appeal 
machinery, and an awards system for worth- 
while suggestions for improving mail serv- 
ice ali contributed to a more advanced 
degree of modern industrial relations in the 
Government’s second largest Department. 

Carrier service has been expanded to serve 
some 9 million families in suburbs around 
our great cities. Carrier service has been 
established in 1,000 new communities. 

The rural free delivery service, a uniquely 
American institution, has also been ex- 
tended to include some 1,400,000 families 
living in remote or sparsely settled areas. 

Despite economies, mechanization, and a 
modest increase 2 years ago in postal rates, 
the postal deficit is still with us. This 
postal deficit has played a major part in 
our national budget picture for the past 
15 years, regardless of the administration. 

Improved operating techniques have en- 
abled the Post Office to handle 28 percent 
more mail at a man-hour increase of only 
13 percent. Yet, even this achievement has 
not eliminated the deficit. 

Postal rate increases bringing in some 
$600 million annually did not match the $900 
million in pay increases voted by Congress, 
and $100 million railroad rate increases 
approved by the ICC. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE SMALL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Republican administration has 
brought unparalleled prosperity to the small 
business community. A key factor in creat- 
ing a favorable climate for small business 
has been the Small Business Administration, 
established in 1953 upon recommendation 
of President Eisenhower. Among the ac- 
complishments are: 

1. SBA loans to nearly 22,000 firms total- 
ing more than $1 billion to date. 

2. More than $14 million in SBA loans has 
gone to State and local development com- 
panies to finance shopping centers for small 
business concerns. 

3. Disaster loans by SBA have amounted 
to nearly $109.5 million. 

4. Investment capital of $161 million has 
been made available through SBA licensing 
and financial assistance to 168 small busi- 
ness investment companies. 

SBA also provides a one-stop service for 
Government procurement information; has 
aided in the standardization and simplifica- 
tion of Federal purchasing activities; has 
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induced other Federal agencies to set aside 
some $5.8 billion in Federal contracts ex- 
clusively for small business bidding; has 
helped the Government save more than $10 
million through a special certification pro- 
gram; has distributed business management 
and technical publications at the rate of 1.7 
million copies annually; and has provided 
management counseling service to the small 
business community at the rate of 800 cases 
per month. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


The major accomplishments in U.S. for- 
eign policy under the Republican admin- 
istration can be outlined in two parts as 
follows: 

A. To promote and maintain peace through- 
out the world, the United States— 

1. Formed mutual security arrangements 
with 40 countries which are not simply mili- 
tary alliances but are a framework of con- 
sultative processes that are steadily improv- 
ing the collaboration of the free nations. 

2. Developed NATO into an effective mili- 
tary and political instrument enabling the 
Atlantic Community to thwart Soviet efforts 
to dominate Western Europe. 

8. Created the Southwest Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

4. Created the Anzus Treaty, which has 
strengthened the ties between the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. 

5. Established the principle of renunciation 
of force, as at the time of the Suez episode 
in 1956. At the same time, established the 
U.S. position against the use of force by 
other nations as in Lebanon when U5. 
Marines relieved the emergency, and in the 
Far East when we stood by our allies in the 
face of threatened Communist aggression 
against the offshore islands. 

6. Brought the Korean war to an end. 

7. Participated in the Geneva Conference 
of 1954 which ended the hostilities in Indo- 
china. 

8. Concluded the Austrian Peace Treaty 
which liberated Austria. 

9. Stood firm on West Berlin, maintaining 
its freedom in the face of Communist threats 
and actions. 

10. Has taken the lead in strengthening 
the United Nations. 

B. In the field of worldwide economic 
growth, the United States took the following 
actions— 

1. Strongly supported the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. 

2. Established the U.S. Development Loan 
Fund. In 1958-60, a total of $1.65 billion 
was appropriated to this fund. 

3. Under the Eisenhower investment guar- 
antee program, provided insurance against 
noncommercial risks for many loans in 
foreign countries. To date, 40 nations have 
signed agreements under this program. 

4. At Presidential request, substantially in- 
creased U.S. subscriptions to the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

5. Undertook the establishment of an In- 
ternational Development Association, as an 
affiliate of the World Bank, to mobolize free 
world resources to supply financing on flex- 
ible terms to the less-developed countries. 

6. Undertook reconstruction of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation, 
with 18 European countries joining with 
Canada and the United States to permit more 
effective cooperation in promoting sound eco- 
nomic growth in the free world and to mo- 
bilize the resources of its industrial members 
to help the newly developing lands. 

7. Took the lead in establishing a $1 bil- 
lion Inter-American Bank for economic de- 
velopment loans to Latin America. 

8. Joined with the Latin American States 
in the Act of Bogot& (1960) to assist in large- 
scale attack on improving living standards in 
Latin America. The US. share has been 
authorized as $500 million. 
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9, Initiated the idea of the establishment 
of an Arab regional development financing 
program in the Middle East with U.S. sup- 
port and cooperation as the keystone. 

10. Initiated action leading to the Interna- 
tional Food for Peace Conference, held in 
1959. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The 8 years of the Republican administra- 
tion were marked by constructive efforts to 
stabilize the dollar, balance the Federal 
budget, correct the balance-of-payments def- 
icit, plan for tax revision and simplification, 
and effectively manage the Federal debt. 

The administration achieved budget sur- 
pluses in 3 of the past 6 fiscal years. The 
budget for fiscal 1961 is in balance. 

In September 1959, the administration 
launched a concerted multifacet effort to cor- 
rect the balance-of-payments problem, thus 
bolstering sound fiscal and monetary policies 
already being pursued. 

The largest tax cut in U.S. history occurred 
in 1954, amounting to $7.4 billion per year. 
Largest item in the tax reduction program 
was a cut of $3 billion in individual income 
taxes. Primary emphasis was on reduction 
of individual income taxes in the lowest and 
middle income brackets. 

Tax revisions supported by the Republican 
administration eased the burden of working 
mothers, parents helping to pay their chil- 
dren’s ways through school, retired persons, 
families with heavy medical expenses, farm- 
ers in need of new equipment, people with 
sickness and accident policies, persons with 
nonrelative dependents, farmers engaged in 
conservation projects, and many other 
groups. 

Other tax law revisions rearranged the tax 
burden to make it easier for the economy to 
move forward. These changes included more 
liberal depreciation allowances and a partial 
relief from the double taxation of dividends. 

The Technical Amendments Act of 1958 
strengthened the revenue system by closing 
loopholes and foreclosing unintended bene- 
fits. 

The Small Business Tax Revision Act of 
1958 provided substantial relief for small 
businesses, including more liberal loss deduc- 
tions, more liberal depreciation allowances, 
and an option for certain small business cor- 
porations to be taxed as partnerships. 

Introduction of new forms simplified the 
tax reporting of millions of individual tax- 
payers. 

The Life Insurance Company Income Tax 
Act of 1959, incorporating suggestions by the 
Treasury Department, provided a long-range 
solution to the problem of developing a per- 
manent and equitable method for taxing life 
insurance firms. 

Debt t policies of the Treasury 
have backstopped the administration’s goal of 
promoting high employment, increased pro- 
duction and a stable dollar. 

Legislation requested by the Treasury De- 
partment in the 85th Congress would have 
removed the interest ceilings on long-term 
Government securities while providing other 
reforms in debt management operations. 
The legislation finally approved by Congress 
allowed the Treasury to hike the yields on 
savings bonds, resulting in increased hold- 
ings of these securities by the public. 

The Treasury Department played a leading 
role in carrying out President Eisenhower's 
recommendation that resources of the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund be 
increased to meet changing world conditions. 

The Treasury also had a principal part 
in establishment of an Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, with the 21 American Re- 
publics as members. 

Other Treasury actions have helped Latin 
American countries to keep their currencies 
in orderly relation to the dollar. 

Through management ments, the 
Treasury was able to reduce its civilian 
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personnel from 87,714 in November 1952 to 
76,998 in November 1960, an economy of 12 
percent. This was accomplished despite an 
increased workload in most Treasury bu- 
reaus—a 50-percent increase in checks is- 
sued, a 25-percent hike in persons clearing 
customs, a gain of more than 100 percent 
in the issuance of Treasury securities. 

During the first full fiscal year of the 
Republican administration, almost $21 mil- 
lion was saved as a result of immediate 
economy measures. 

Treasury Department management im- 
provement efforts over the past 8 years have 
resulted in total annual savings of $75 mil- 
lion. 

Customs clearance has been greatly 
speeded up, as “supermarket” inspection 
counters have been set up to handle an 
ever-growing traffic volume. 

In fiscal 1960, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice marked its best year on record, collecting 
more than $91 billion, handling more than 
94 million returns and, through its enforce- 
ment processes, adding more than $2 billion 
to the Treasury coffers. 

The efficiency with which Treasury en- 
forcement agencies have carried out their 
assignments is indicated by the fact that 
the Secret Service, during the Republican 
administration, scored 98.4 percent on con- 
victions. During this same period, some 
$6,780,000 in counterfeit money was con- 
fiscated. 

Narcotics and customs agents, dispatched 
to Europe, the Middle East, the Far East, 
and Latin America, were responsible for de- 
veloping a new measure of cooperation be- 
tween the United States and other countries 
to curb narcotics traffic. As a result of 
these efforts, world supplies of illicit drugs 
have been substantially reduced. 

The Coast Guard has been raised to peak 
peacetime efficiency to carry out American 
policy in international relations and to meet 
the explosive growth in the number of 
small boats using navigable waters in the 
United States. 

Backup strength in event of a national 
emergency has been provided by the strong 
Coast Guard Reserve that came into being 
during the Republican administration. 

To meet the ever-growing training needs 
of Treasury law enforcement agencies, the 
Treasury Law Enforcement School has ex- 
panded its curriculum and facilities. 

Treasury Department efforts have been 
responsible in part for the increased effec- 
tiveness of Interpol, the world police or- 
ganization. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


In the last 8 years, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was drastically reorganized. 

A. It resulted in— 

1. Employment cut 50 percent in Washing- 
ton headquarters. 

2. Broad career development plan installed. 

3. Installation of automatic data process- 
ing, resulting in decrease in annual cost of 
servicing insurance policies from $5.67 in 
fiscal 1953 to $3.88 in fiscal 1960; with a de- 
crease in the number of persons employed 
from 10,300 in fiscal 1953 to 3,800 in fiscal 
1960. 

4, Hospital administration improved with 
work standards established. 

5. Correspondence humanized. 

B. Medical program: 

1. In 1959, the President approved author- 
ized capacity of 125,000 hospital beds for the 
VA, the first time the Administrator was 
given freedom to manage and direct the hos- 
pital bed program based on veterans’ needs. 

2. In the past 8 years, bed capacity in- 
creased 14 percent from 105,000 to about 
120,000. Number of veterans hospitalized in 
any One day in VA hospitals increased about 
16 percent. 

3. Thirteen new VA hospitals opened be- 
tween fiscal 1954 and fiscal 1960. 
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4. A 12-year $900 million program devel- 
oped and approved to modernize the VA 
hospital system. 

5. Racial segregation ended. 

6. Medical research expanded and in- 
creased from $5,106,000 in 1953 to over $18 
million in 1960. 

7. Tuberculosis patients are now admitted 
immediately, in contrast to 1953 when the 
number waiting for admittance was over 
2,600. 

8. Large-scale cooperative studies were 
made, and application of new drugs in men- 
tal illness resulted in steady rise in turnover 
rate of psychiatric patients, with the VA 
able to admit to its hospitals more than 
41,000 psychiatric patients, 

9. Some 81 orthopedic and prosthetic ap- 
pliance clinic teams have been established 
in selected field stations with the result that 
thousands of amputee veteran problem cases 
have been solved. 

10. Old soldiers homes no longer are just 
custodial, but a new program, called the 
restoration and rehabilitation center, is be- 
ing developed as a link between hospital and 
community in order to restore the soldier to 
his home after a period of training. A 
pilot plant is planned for 1961. 

C. New pension law: 

1. First major revision in pension law since 
1933 was made, with new modernized sys- 
tem of graduated scale of payments giving 
the greatest aid to those in greatest need. 

2. Widows of World War II and Korean war 
veterans were made eligible for pensions on 
same basis as widows of veterans of World 
War I. 

D. Compensation payments: 

1. Payments increased by 30 percent for 
those with 100-percent disability, and 16 
percent for those with 50 percent disability. 

2. Widows of men dying in service, or as 
a result of wounds and diseases suffered in 
service, received 16-percent increases in pay- 
ments. 

E. Employment of the physically handi- 
capped: 

1. VA specialists published studies on oc- 
cupations of epileptic veterans, blinded and 
paraplegic veterans. Studies resulted in em- 
ployment of the handicapped by Government 
agencies, colleges, and foreign nations. 

2. In fiscal 1960 VA employed 1,249 dis- 
abled veterans, more than 28 percent of all 
such disabled people employed by the Govy- 
ernment during that year. 

F. The problems of the aging veteran: 

1. In 1958 a division was established in 
VA for medical research in aging which is 
coordinating with those of other Federal 
agencies and local governments through par- 
ticipation in the White House Conference on 
Aging. 

G. Veterans’ housing loans: 

1. During the last 8 years, the VA, through 
its loan-guarantee program, underwrote 
2,740,000 loans to veterans. 

H. Education and training: 

1. Approximately 2,780,000 veterans have 
received training since 1953; 99,000 more 
have required vocational training because of 
disabilities; more than 217,000 received train- 
ing in engineering; 77,000 have been trained 
in medicine and related fields; some 52,000 
were trained in physical and natural sciences; 
more than 860,000 have been trained in a 
skilled trade. 

2. The 1956 legislation enacted to provide 
educational assistance to orphans of war vet- 
erans resulted in a total of 19,000 taking 
advantage of the act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, when he is pre- 
pared to offer the resolution, it will 
receive speedy consideration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
further morning business? 


Is there 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
March 2, 1961, issue of the Reporter 
magazine contained a use “11 and percep- 
tive analysis of the need for the area 
redevelopment legislation which we will 
consider this afternoon. It was written 
by Mr. Sar A. Levitan, specialist in la- 
bor economics and relations and indus- 
trial development in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. I think Mr. Levitan’s fine arti- 
cle will be helpful to us in our delibera- 
tions on S. 1, the area redevelopment 
bill, and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PovERTY IN AMERICA: WHAT WILL 
ConGREss Do? 


By Sar A. Levitan 


A school superintendent from West Vir- 
ginia testified recently before a congres- 
sional committee that children in his dis- 
trict often come to school without break- 
fast because there is no food at home. The 
only full meal that they have is the hot 
lunch provided by the schools, and the chil- 
dren even save part of their lunch to share 
with members of their family. An eastern 
Kentucky Congressman told of hundreds of 
children in his district failing to attend 
school because they lack adequate clothing 
and shoes. 

The presidential election campaign pro- 
vided our national leaders with ample op- 
portunity to go out and as LYNDON JOHNSON 
put it, “taste, smell, and hear” the mis- 
ery that haunts dozens of communities. 
This has prepared the way for action. Pres- 
ident Kennedy is committed to giving de- 
pressed-area legislation the most important 
domestic priority. Secretary of Labor Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg says: “We are conscious 
that unemployment is not only a statistic 
* * * it’s a human problem affecting the 
lives of men, women, and children. 


WHY DEPRESSED AREAS? 


A major factor accounting for depressed 
conditions in most of the urban communi- 
ties has been a lack of industrial diversifica- 
tion. Dependence upon one industry can be 
fatal. Technological changes, reversal in 
consumer demand, shifts in plant location, 
and depletion of resources can strip these 
communities of their job sources almost 
overnight or else strangle them slowly. 

Profound technological changes resulting 
in greatly increased productivity in coal 
mining, accompanied by a decline in the 
Nation’s demand for coal, have wrought eco- 
nomic havoc in the bituminous mining areas 
of Pennsylvania, eastern Xentucky, West 
Virginia, and southern Illinois. The Ameri- 
can homeowner’s switch from the coal 
stoker to the oil or gas furnace has slashed 
demand for anthracite and left miners idle 
in Scranton, the Nation’s anthracite center. 
Some 150 miles to the west, in Altoona, 
where the production and maintenance of 
steam locomotives was a major source of 
employment, the triumph of the diesel en- 
gine—now so complete that last year the 
railroads consumed less than 2 million tons 
of coal (as against 182 million tons in 
1944)—-has created a gaping employment 
hole in the city. The decline in coal con- 
sumption by the railroads meant a loss of 
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some 50,000 jobs for bituminous coal miners 
at their present rates of production. 

Examples like these can be multiplied at 
will. In hundreds of communities in the 
United States, only one or two companies 
provide more than half of the manufactur- 
ing jobs. This is not to say that every one 
of them faces high unemployment. Many 
of the companies can easily adjust produc- 
tion to changes in demand for a given prod- 
uct or commodity. However, these areas 
are prime candidates for distress even when 
the economy as a whole is making out well. 

Let us take the experience of Sanford, 
Maine, as an example of a community’s de- 
pending upon one employer for a large per- 
centage of its total employment. A mill 
producing woolen goods was its economic 
base. It closed in 1954. Since then more 
than one out of every eight workers in the 
city has remained unemployed. Efforts by 
business, labor, and civic leaders to attract 
new industry have been as unceasing as 
they have been unsuccessful. 


THE LIMITS OF SELF-HELP 


From Sanford, Maine, to Detroit, Mich.; 
from a one-mill textile town to a major in- 
dustrial complex, the same factors are at 
work. Automation and dispersal of produc- 
tion has left a tenth of Detroit’s workers un- 
employed during the past 3 years. More re- 
cently they have shared this experience with 
the major steel-producing areas in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Indeed, 
unless demand for steel revives markedly, the 
industrial heart of the Nation may become 
scarred with areas of chronic unemployment. 

The official count is kept by the US. 
Department of Labor. It now classifies 20 
major cities, equal to one out of every seven 
major labor-market areas—cities with a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 or more—as having sub- 
stantial and persistent labor surplus, (‘“Per- 
sistent” is the word that carries the sting 
here.) Some 80 smaller centers are listed 
too. Altogether about a hundred cities, 
scattered among almost half the States of 
the Union and with a total labor force of 
more than 6 miliion, are now experiencing 
continued high unemployment. Average 
unemployment in these cities exceeds 10 per- 
cent; in some it is 20 percent. In the past 
3 years the number of these distressed areas 
has increased steadily. 

How about rural distress? On small and 
marginal farms there always is some work. 
But such partial employment wastes human 
resources and is a thin disguise for unem- 
ployment. Depletion of resources, uneco- 
nomic size of farm units, inability to keep 
pace with technological advances, inade- 
quate off-farm employment opportunities, 
and inadequate educational and vocational 
training—these in the general framework 
of an overextended farm economy are among 
the causes of rural distress. The Nation’s 
300 rural counties of lowest income have a 
total population of 6 million. Per capita in- 
come in these counties stagnates at about 
one-fourth of the national average. 

All in all, more than a tenth of the Amer- 
ican people live in chronic labor-surplus 
areas. 

Practically all the distressed industrial 
communities and many of the low-income 
rural areas have tried to attract new indus- 
try and broaden their economic base. They 
are motivated by one objective—the creation 
of new jobs. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that once a community becomes prey 
to chronic unemployment, “Operation 
Bootstrap” rarely works. Outside help is 
crucial. For example, in Hazleton, Luzerne 
County, Pa., a depressed anthracite town, 
the civic leaders raised $6 million which 
helped create 3,000 new jobs. Yet one 
out of every seven workers in Hazel- 
ton is still jobless. “Outside assistance 
which would accelerate the Hazleton pro- 
gram seems warranted,” a Commerce De- 
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partment study concluded in 1959 in typi- 
cally guarded bureaucratese. 

Theoretically, moving on to greener pas- 
tures may seem a solution. In practice, 
however, it is of limited use. Experience 
shows that workers, particularly older ones, 
have strong roots in their communities; dis- 
tressed or not, they are at home. Migration 
to new areas is difficult for them, often im- 
practical. Their skills, no longer wanted in 
their own communities, are equally useless 
in seeking jobs elsewhere. Workers who do 
venture forth and find work often are the 
first victims of a downturn in business. 
Their precarious hold on the new environ- 
ment gone, they tend to return home, ag- 
gravating anew the unemployment and re- 
lief problems in the depressed areas. And 
of course in the last few years, with unem- 
ployment on the rise throughout the coun- 
try, job opportunities for workers from such 
areas in more prosperous communities have 
declined sharply. 

Besides, such migration involves a host of 
problems. The uprooted worker and his 
family increase pressure on housing, schools, 
churches, and recreational facilities in the 
new area, while facilities in the old place, 
poor as they are, remain underutilized and 
are often abandoned. Workers willing to 
pack up and go often find it impossible to 
sell their homes at all, let alone obtain a fair 
price. Whatever migration does occur only 
serves to further darken the horizon for 
those who stay behind. 


THE DOUGLAS BILL 


It was Senator Paut H. Doveias who in 
1955 introduced the first bill to aid chronic 
labor-surplus areas and thus fired the open- 
ing shot in what has turned out to be a 
long and tedious series of legislative en- 
gagements. The basic purpose of the legis- 
lation has never varied; it is to create jobs 
in distressed areas. The ingredients are 
essentially these: 

Self-analysis: A community’s development 
organization must have comprehensive 
knowledge about its current and potential 
resources, both physical and human. Armed 
with an inventory of its resources, a com- 
munity can discuss its advantages with a 
prospective entrepreneur on a specific and 
factual basis, and can indicate the kind of 
industries the local industrial development 
committee should try to attract. Fre- 
quently, communities need guidance and aid 
in assessing their potential. The Douglas 
bill would provide such assistance. 

Supply of capital: Lack of capital is a 
major obstacle to the recovery of labor-sur- 
plus areas. Testimony presented before the 
Douglas subcommittee over the past 5 years, 
filling more than 3,900 closely printed pages, 
provides ample evidence that traditional 
lending institutions in depressed areas are 
less venturesome than their counterparts in 
expanding communities. 

DovucGias would have the Federal Govern- 
ment provide prospective employers with 
part of the needed long-term capital at low 
interest rates, the balance to be furnished 
by State and local government sources, and, 
of course, by the entrepreneur himself, 

Public facilities: Distressed areas often 
lack facilities without which industry simply 
will not bite (water, power, roads, schools, 
etc.). A frequent reason is the deteriorated 
tax base and chronic low income of the 
citizenry. To improve facilities, the Douglas 
bill would provide for the creation of a 
separate fund from which communities could 
obtain credit or, in extreme cases, grants, 
depending upon the ability of the commu- 
nity and the State to contribute. 

Training: In low-income rural areas, in- 
dustrial skills have never been developed. 
In others, the market for given skills has 
vanished. DovuGuias’s answer is to allocate 
additional Federal funds to chronic labor- 
surplus areas for financing wider vocational 
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training and retraining. This would be a 
new departure only in its scale and direc- 
tion, for the Federal Government has par- 
ticipated in vocational training programs 
since the First World War. The shape of 
specific programs would be determined by 
the needs of new or potential industries 
that might locate in the community. 

Unemployed workers undergoing training 
who are not already receiving unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits would receive sub- 
sistence payments equal to the average 
unemployment benefits in their States. The 
payments would be limited to 16 weeks; and 
until its effectiveness was proved, the pro- 
gram would be attempted on a limited ex- 
perimental basis only. 

These, in brief, are the major components 
of the Douglas program, a veteran of con- 
gressional hearings and votes and of Presi- 
dential vetoes. Its proponents find it de- 
sirable from a humanitarian point of view 
and recommend it for sound economic rea- 
sons. Economic recession has a snowball- 
ing effect; declining activity in one area 
spreads to other areas. As for the costs of 
rehabilitating a depressed area, according to 
DovucG.as’s supporters they would be more 
than offset by decreasing expenditures for 
unemployment and relief outlays, and by an 
increased tax base resulting from improved 
economic conditions. 


THE DEBATE 


But there are many voices in opposition 
to the proposed legislation. Some see in it 
an extension of the welfare state and undue 
interference with free-market forces. A 
more sophisticated economic argument is 
that aid from Washington would not re- 
solve the complex economic factors that cre- 
ate chronic labor-surplus areas in the first 
place. On the contrary, a Federal program 
that encourages people to remain in a com- 
munity that has lost the economic base to 
support them will not only fail to help these 
localities but will compound their social 
and economic difficulties. 

To the assertion that the legislation is 
merely an extension of the principles of 
the Employment Act of 1946, which requires 
the Government to establish an environ- 
ment conducive to maximum employment 
and production, opponents retort that re- 
quiring Federal expenditures for the estab- 
lishment of jobs in selected areas is the 
first step in a program that would require 
the Federal Government to provide jobs to 
persons seeking work anywhere, 

But the battle has by no means been 
fought on lofty philosophical grounds alone. 
More immediate practical factors have 
played an important role. By its very na- 
ture the legislation would extend help only 
to selected areas. Some Congressmen simply 
refuse to vote for legislation that may en- 
courage potential employers to locate in 
areas other than their own. In a period 
of economic slack and rising unemployment, 
this may have been a decisive consideration. 
Certainly, such pressure from back home has 
been exerted on many a supporter of the 
Douglas bill. 

Other critics have suggested that the 
Douglas measure would encourage esiab- 
lished industry in more prosperous commu- 
nities to relocate in the areas favored by the 
legislation, in order to get at the pork bar- 
rel. This is the runaway-shop argument. 
The Douglas bill tackles it by denying as- 
sistance to firms that relocate in distressed 
areas if thereby they substantially reduce 
employment elsewhere. The opposition re- 
plies that under this provision an employer 
could still, with Federal aid, establish a 
branch in a distressed area and then trans- 
fer his activities to the new community. 
Perhaps he could. But it is difficult to 
argue both this point and the ineffective- 
ness of the whole effort. 
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That the majority of southern Congress- 
men have voted against the area redevelop- 
ment legislation, although many of their 
districts would qualify for assistance, is less 
strange than it may seem at first glance. 
Their animosity is made up of one party gen- 
eral hostility to Federal welfare legislation 
and one part shrewd economics. Many of 
them believe that the combination of low 
wages and rich natural resources will stimu- 
late expansion of industry in the South 
without Federal aid. They may have felt, 
therefore, that Federal legislation to entice 
industry into distressed areas would not 
necessarily work in favor of the South in the 
long run, since industry of its own accord 
would choose the low-income southern areas 
for new plants. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


It has been suggested by some proponents 
of aid to depressed areas that the Douglas 
program is entirely too skimpy; that the 
proposed grants for the development of 
public facilities are totally inadequate for 
developing roads, assuring industrial water 
supply, and constructing sewers, and im- 
proved public facilities, all of which are 
essential for the sound economic develop- 
ment of the Appalachian region and other 
more or less undeveloped areas. It is there- 
fore doubted whether the Douglas program 
would effectively aid the distressed areas in 
West Virginia or eastern Kentucky. A more 
comprehensive program may be needed in 
such areas. 

The extent to which the price tag of the 

Douglas legislation has been a real or pre- 
tended block to its passage is not clear. 
Certainly there has been a great deal of 
misinformation and misunderstanding about 
the true cost. The bill would authorize a 
total of $389.5 million in loans and grants. 
Opponents have, however, failed to distin- 
guish between the loans and the grants. Of 
the total funds required, $300 million would 
be paid out as loans and only a maximum 
of $90 million would be made available dur- 
ing the first year after the legislation was 
passed. 
The interest rate charged would be in 
excess of what the Federal Government pays 
for borrowed funds; a further charge would 
be allocated to a sinking fund to make up 
for defaulted loans. Some 30 years of ex- 
perience with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (created by President Hoover), 
housing loans, and loans to small business 
show that few loans are defaulted. 

The annual expenditures that DovucLas 
favors would include $4.5 million for tech- 
nical assistance and $10 million for sub- 
sistence payments to workers and costs of 
administering the program. In addition, the 
bill provides $75 million for investments to 
develop public facilities in the most seriously 
depressed areas—but this would be a one- 
shot affair; and only $10 million of this 
amount could be spent during the first year. 

But the initial expenditures have been 
called misleading. Opposition forces see 
in the Douglas bill the proverbial camel’s 
nose. To Howarp W. SmirH, chairman of 
the House Rules Committee, the Douglas 
bill is “a pipe dream”; to him it would be 
utterly unrealistic to expect that the funds 
sought by Dovucias would achieve their pur- 
pose. Above all, the opposition fears that 
once established, the bill would lead to 
further expenditures, harder to beat down. 

This may have been the underlying factor 
accounting for the adamant position of 
the Eisenhower administration. In 1955, 
the President’s annual Economic Report 
viewed adjustment problems of depressed 
areas as a local matter. A year later, as 
concern for the fate of these areas mounted, 
President Eisenhower’s economic advisers 
conceded that “the fact of distressed 
communities is a matter of national 
as well as local concern.” This concern 
found expression in an administration-spon- 
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sored bill that would have provided for a 
$50-million loan fund and just $1.5 million 
for technical assistance. By 1960, before 
the presidential election, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had raised the ante to a $75- 
million revolving fund for loans and $5 mil- 
lion in annual expenditures for technical 
assistance and vocational training. Yet it 
persisted in opposing the frills in the 
Douglas proposal that would make loans 
and grants for public facilities and provide 
subsistence payments to persons undergoing 
training. 

Concern expressed by both the presiden- 
tial candidates and by members of both Sen- 
ate and House produced a 1960 version of 
the 1955 bill. In it, the appropriations 
Dovucitas had originally proposed were 
trimmed by more than a third, but the basic 
approach and programs were left unchanged. 
The Senate accepted the House bill. But 
even this bill proved unacceptable to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and he vetoed it—just as 
he had a similar bill in 1958. Under his 
leadership, the minority opposing the bill 
was large enough to sustain the Presidential 
veto. 

Things have moved fast since November 8. 
During the campaign, Senator Kennedy 
omitted no occasion to call for an effective 
program of aid to depressed areas, There 
was never any doubt that if elected he 
would honor that promise. 

Senator Dovuctas was asked to head a 
special task force to prepare an immediate 
program. The importance President Ken- 
nedy attaches to the depressed areas is ob- 
vious; he singled out the formation of the 
Douglas task force for public announcement. 
In accepting the appointment, Senator 
Dovc.as indicated that he intends to move 
without delay: “There is a time for study 
and contemplation, and there is a time for 
action. I believe strongly that the time for 
action is now.” Three weeks later DouGcLas 
had delivered his program to the then Presi- 
dent-elect, and when the 87th Congress con- 
vened he lost little time in reintroducing 
the $389.5 million area redevelopment bill 
he had favored all along. Because of its im- 
portance to the Democratic leadership, it 
was given the coveted number S. 1. Senate 
hearings were held even before the inau- 
guration. President Kennedy’s first Execu- 
tive order—an order to increase and improve 
the food rations distributed to some 4 mil- 
lion needy persons—indicates the extent of 
his concern better than any campaign 
speech could. 


THE FIRST STEP 


The last time around, the area redevelop- 
ment bill passed the 86th Congress by a 
narrow margin before it was vetoed. Since 
then, 25 Democratic Representatives who 
voted for the bill have lost their seats to 
Republicans, many of whom will no doubt 
oppose the bill. But it is unlikely that the 
conservatives in the 87th Congress will be 
sufficiently strengthened to block it, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that the majority 
of the enlarged House Rules Committee now 
favors the bill. To assertions that the pro- 
posed legislation is too skimpy, Senator 
Dovuctas replies with a Chinese proverb: “A 
thousand mile journey begins with a single 
step.” With strong Presidential backing now 
assured, the odds are that the country is 
about to take that all-important first step. 





ACCEPTANCE OF BID BY GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, last 
week I made a statement on the floor 
of the Senate pointing out what I be- 
lieved to have been an _ injustice 
perpetrated upon a Toledo furniture 
manufacturing company in the consid- 
eration of a bid which that company 
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made to provide material for the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

The Government advertised for bids. 
The company submitted a bid in accord- 
aiuce with the advertisement. When the 
bids were to be opened, the Government 
declared that the opening would be de- 
layed. Subsequently the bids were 
opened and the Government did not act 
in making an award. 

Between the time the bids were re- 
ceived and the time an award was in- 
tended to be made, the Government 
changed the definition of what is sup- 
posed to be a “small business.” Under 
the change in the definition, a business 
enterprise of St. Louis, Mo., which was 
“big business” and which was disquali- 
fied, became qualified for consideration. 
That St. Louis firm submitted a bid. It 
was ineligible when the bid was sub- 
mitted. It was ineligible when the bids 
were opened. But after there was a de- 
lay—whether it was an artificial delay 
stimulated purposely I am not prepared 
to say—the St. Louis firm became quali- 
fied and became the low bidder. 

I took the position last week that in 
my opinion that was a bad method of 
doing business. When there is a declara- 
tion that the test of qualification should 
be made on the day a bid is awarded and 
not on the day the bid is received, that 
creates an incentive for manipulation 
and chicanery. 

What I wish to point out today is that 
the Small Business Administration has 
taken exception to the ruling made that 
the eligibility shall be determined not 
on the day the bid is received, but on the 
day the award is made. 

I commend the Small Business Ad- 
ministration for its sagacity and for its 
recognition of the complications which 
follow when under a supposed ruling it 
is declared that the rules can be changed 
in the middle of the game. 

I hope that the Comptroller will recog- 
nize his mistake and declare this situa- 
tion to be in accordance with what is 
rationality and justice. 





ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 
TO UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the time 
is fast approaching for President Ken- 
nedy to take a firm stand against 
United Nations membership for Com- 
munist China and against United States 
recognition of the Peiping Government. 

I applaud President Kennedy’s state- 
ment at his press conference yesterday 
that “we are not prepared to surrender” 
in order to achieve a relaxation of ten- 
sion between the Communist Chinese 
regime and the United States. I am 
hopeful he will follow through by a 
clear, unequivocal reaffirmation of our 
country’s opposition to permitting an 
outlaw nation—Red China—to occupy a 
seat in the very body that declared it 
an aggressor. 

Such a statement by our Govern- 
ment is urgently needed now to bolster 
the faltering resolve of some of those 
governments which have heretofore 
supported the United States position on 
this issue. Only today the Washington 
Post and Times Herald reported that 11 
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British Commonwealth nations will sup- 
port admission of Communist China, as 
will India and Britain. The news ac- 
count said these nations reached a very 
wide agreement on how to bring the 
Chinese Communists into the United 
Nations. 

Our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Adlai Stevenson, is reported to 
have advised President Kennedy that 
the United Nations will vote to admit 
Red China this fall. 

It appears to me there is a widespread 
campaign to brainwash the American 
people into believing the admission of 
Communist China is inevitable and 
there is nothing the United States can 
do about it. 

Unless President Kennedy promptly 
and vigorously announces America’s op- 
position and unless our foreign policy 
officials begin an all-out buttonhole 
campaign of United Nations delegates, 
a bandwagon movement may begin 
which he will be unable to stop later. 

Mr. President, the unspoken corollary 
to the new drive to seat Communist 
China is a move to oust the delegation 
from free China. Also unspoken, but 
undoubtedly a prime factor in this drive, 
is mounting pressure to increase trade 
and commerce with Communist China. 
It will be a sorry day for the United 
Nations if that body abandons its long- 
standing and eminently correct moral 
position on Communist China in order 
to make way for more trade. 

I gravely fear a new Munich is in the 
making, and I call on President Ken- 
nedy to use every means at his com- 
mand to prevent it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Post article be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELEVEN NATIONS BACK PEIPING FoR U.N. 
(By Arthur Veysey, Chicago Tribune Press 
Service) 

Lonpon, March 8.—With India’s Premier 
Jawaharlal Nehru in the lead with Britain’s 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan in the 
rear, Communist China today gained strong 
support from 11 commonwealth nations for 
its admission into the United Nations. 

The question of Red China came up at 
both sessions of the first day of the 10th 
commonwealth conference. 

To Nehru’s opening argument that it is 
right for the Peiping government to repre- 
sent China rather than the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa, Britain’s Mac- 
millan closed the day with the argument 
that the change would also be practical in 
aiding world negotiations. 

In Britain’s view Red China can no longer 
be kept out of the United Nations because, 
with the entry of former African colonies, 
the ardent foes of Red China led by the 
United States no longer have a majority 
of United Nations votes. 

Of all 11 prime ministers in London, only 
New Zealand’s K. J. Holyoake has spoken 
against ousting Formosa and seating Peiping. 
Holyoake said the Chinese Communists 
must earn their place. 

Despite Holyoake’s objections, a very wide 
agreement on how to bring the Chinese 
Communists into the United Nations was 
reported. 

Macmillan, who has already leaked his in- 
tentions to seek a new American position on 
Red China, will thus have considerable 
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backing when he arrives in Washington on 
April 4. 

He also will have more to try to con- 
vince President Kennedy or at least to make 
clear and explain Britian’s plans to vote for 
Red China the next time the matter comes 
up. After the planned 2 days in Wash- 
ington, Macmillan will go to Boston on April 
7 to speak at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and will then return to Wash- 
ington for a second visit with the President. 
He will fly to Ottawa over the weekend and 
have 2 days with Canadian Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker and other officials, all al- 
ready on record as favoring China in the 
U.N. 

For the opening 2 days, internal com- 
monwealth matters are being shelved at the 
London conference. Thursday will be spent 
on disarmament and nuclear tests. 

The two burning internal subjects are con- 
stitutional changes in central Africa and 
race policies of South Africa. 

In the House of Lords today, Dr. Geof- 
frey Fisher, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said he found on his visit to Rhodesia “sus- 
picion and contempt” for Britain and its 
Government. The Duke of Montrose, a 
Rhodesian farmer for 30 years, former Colo- 
nial Secretary Henry Hopkinson, and former 
Colonial Governor Lord Milgverton, all spoke 
up against proposed changes in Northern 
Rhodesia which Sir Roy Welensky, the cen- 
tral African Prime Minister, says will doom 
the Federation. 

Four Socialists and one Liberal member 
of Parliament joined in a 72-hour silent 
“vigil,” outside Lancaster House, the con- 
ference site, wearing black sashes protesting 
the death of 72 persons in race riots in 
South Africa a year ago and urging South 
Africa’s expulsion from the Commonwealth. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JACOB 
BLAUSTEIN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Jacob 
Blaustein is one of Baltimore’s distin- 
guished citizens, a great humanitarian 
and industrialist. I served with Mr. 
Blaustein as a member of the Board of 
the U.S. Committee for the Atlantic Con- 
gress and as a delegate to that Congress 
of the NATO nations, where he brought 
much wise counsel. 

The Blaustein story is a classic Amer- 
ican success story, and demonstrates 
anew the opportunity which exists in our 
country for a man of imagination, abil- 
ity, and initiative to rise to whatever 
heights to which he might aspire and to 
serve his country and his fellowman as 
well. 

I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp the article by Frank Henry, en- 
titled “Life and Times of Jacob Blau- 
stein,” which appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun on February 26. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIFE AND TIMES OF JACOB BLAUSTEIN 
(By Frank Henry) 

When a multimillionaire refuses to loaf 
his way through life from one pleasure to 
another but feels instead that he should 
put 2 normal working days in 1 day, it is 
obvious he has a compelling sense of mission. 

This, in essence, is the feeling and life of 
68-year-old Jacob Blaustein, of Baltimore, 
hard-headed businessman, central figure in 
his family’s financial empire and for 40 years 
a statesman of human rights and philan- 
thropy. 

The story started in 1910 in the streets of 
Baltimore and in an old livery stable at 
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Clarkson and Wells Streets. It was then that 
the two Blausteins, Jacob, who was 18, and 
his late father Louis, 40, teamed up to found 
the American Oil Co., a door-to-door, horse- 
and-wagon concern that became a business 
giant. 

The sequel is analogous to other American 
families of wealth—families in which one 
member devotes himself to public service 
and at the same time manages the family 
money affairs. This has been Jacob Blau- 
stein’s role. 


PRESIDENTIAL MISSIONS 


He has performed missions for three Presi- 
dents—Roosevelt, Truman, and _ Eisen- 
hower—and each mission was concerned 
with human rights and keeping world peace. 
In the course of these missions, and others 
for Jewish philanthropic organizations, Mr. 
Blaustein has negotiated with some of the 
headline personalities of our time. Among 
them are Russia’s Mikoyan and Molotov, 
Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany, 
Prime Minister Ben Gurion of Israel, the 
Shah of Iran, Foreign Minister Rapacki of 
Poland and President Frondizi of Argentina. 

Adhering to his dominant purpose of hu- 
man rights, Mr. Blaustein was led into a 
complex world where the ambitions and po- 
licies of nations nudge one another, some- 
times quietly and ominously. And at times 
he has performed confidential missions with- 
out official portfolio. 

Those who know of these errands say that 
he has often played a decisive part in cor- 
recting misunderstandings between the 
United States and Israel and in opening 
paths for mutual understanding, and keep- 
ing Israel strong. And it is said that Mr. 
Blaustein helped to get Israel into the United 
Nations. 

His career of diplomacy in human rights 
began in 1945 when he and Judge Joseph 
Proskauer, of New York, were summoned to 
the White House by President Roosevelt and 
authorized to attend the formative meetings 
of the United Nations in San Francisco as 
consultants to the U.S. delegation. 


THE MOLOTOV PROBLEM 


There, working against frustrating indif- 
ference, particularly from Molotov, they 
helped put human rights provisions in the 
United Nations Charter—a dramatic, his- 
toric achievement. 

A few days ago, in the huge paneled liv- 
ing room of his 250-acre estate, Alto Dale, 
2 miles beyond Pikesville, Mr. Blaustein 
puffed leisurely at a cigar as he recalled 
that mission. 

“None of us ever was sure whether Molo- 
tov understood English,” he said. “He 
would look at us as we spoke, his face a 
complete deadpan. And when we stopped 
speaking he would say, without the slightest 
change in expression, ‘No-kay.’ No one 
really knew whether he meant yes or no. 
It was usually no. 

“By the time we got back to Washington 
to give our report, Roosevelt had died. So 
we reported to Truman. For me it was the 
beginning of a long association, and I was 
pleased to watch the new President grow 
to enormous stature in his high office.” 


ON ADVISORY BOARD 


It was during Mr. Truman’s administra- 
tion that Mr. Blaustein suggested to Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion that Israel should be 
an ally of the United States. At the same 
time in 1950 he obtained from Mr. Ben 
Gurion the historic statement clarifying the 
relationship between Israel and Jews in other 
free countries. It eliminated any question 
of dual nationality. 

It said “Citizens of the United States are 
Americans and citizens of Israel are Israelis; 
this we affirm with all its implications.” 

And he was a member of Mr. Truman’s 
Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy dur- 
ing the Korean war. The board, which ad~- 
vised on mobilization of petroleum and other 
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matters, met weekly in the White House 
Cabinet room and the President often 
attended. 

‘This followed a pattern set earlier by Mr. 
Blaustein. During World War II he served 
in an advisory capacity as a member of 
the US. Petroleum Administration—and 
in other bodies that had to do with the 
flow of critical wartime material. 

It was these experiences as adviser to 
Presidents and top Government officials that 
prompted President Eisenhower to appoint 
Mr. Blaustein a member of the US. delega- 
tion to the United Nations in 1955. 

This incidentally placed Mr. Blaustein in 
closer contact with United Nations Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, whom he still 
meets for consultation. 

PRAISED BY DULLES 

Mr. Blaustein accepted the appointment 
and at the end of his service the late Sec- 
retary of State Dulles said of him: 

“Our success in securing the Assembly’s 
overwhelming indorsement of the U.S. posi- 
tion on important questions * * * was duein 
large measure to the persuasive arguments 
he brought to bear, and to his understanding 
of our foreign policy objective.” 

One of these successes was the Assembly’s 
rejection of a Soviet proposal that all refu- 
gees from Russia and other countries behind 
the Iron Curtain return “voluntarily” to 
their homelands. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Blaustein, “‘volun- 
tarily’ was merely a euphemism.” What they 
meant was forced repatriation. If they had 
gotten those people back they would have 
liquidated them in all probability. My ex- 
perience in dealing with the Russians, is that 
we must be as sure as we can that we are 
right and fair and always lead from a position 
of strength. 

LONG WORKING DAY 

“A curious thing happened after this de- 
bate. My two Russian opponents, Arkady 
Sobolev and Jacob Malik, met me in the 
United Nations lounge. They put their 
arms around me and one said, ‘Your Govern- 
ment is wrong but you are all right. Let’s 
have a drink.’ ” 

These are just a few of the activities of 
the Baltimore industrialist who puts in 16 
to 18 working hours a day—splitting the time 
about evenly between his family’s ramified 
business interests and his own public and 
philanthropic service. 

There have been many others, some with 
dramatic import. In cooperation with the 
late Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor 
of the old New York World, Mr. Blaustein 
organized the Overseas News Service, with 
correspondents in central Europe. One of 
the purposes was to furnish American news- 
papers with background material document- 
ing the injustice of the anti-Semitic and 
other minority incidents which they re- 
ported. 

Mr. Blaustein also was one of the negotia- 
tors representing the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims Against Germany when West 
Germany awarded $822 million to rehabili- 
tate in Israel and elsewhere those who had 
been robbed and persecuted by the Nazis. 

In addition he was a negotiator when West 
Germany agreed by legislation to indemnify 
individual Nazi victims, Jewish and non- 
Jewish. This is costing West Germany sev- 
eral billion dollars in addition to the amount 
mentioned above. Mr. Blaustein is now 
senior vice president of the Claims Confer- 
ence concerned with distributing the in- 
demnity. 

SLAVE LABORERS AIDED 

Last year he was instrumental in winning 
from the Krupp armaments makers awards 
of $1,300 for each slave laborer employed 
there during the war. For those victims who 
have died payment is to be made to their 
heirs. 
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“It is not very much for what they suf- 
fered,” said Mr. Blaustein, “but I imagine it 
will be an important amount to many of 
them.” 

For 5 years Mr. Biaustein was national 
president of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, and he has been associated with Jewish 
charities in Baltimore since his middle 
twenties. 

The catalog of all his activities is fast- 
moving and dizzying. Just to round out the 
picture of a man who has no recreation ex- 
cept the refreshment of moving from one 
activity to another, here is a partial listing 
of his private business positions: 

Director, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana); di- 
recto1, Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co., the Pan American Refining Co., 
Mexican Petroleum Corp., Pan American Pipe 
Line Co., the Carib Marine Corp., Pan Amer- 
ican Gas Co., the American Oil Co. 


OUT-OF-TOWN APARTMENTS 


He is president of the American Trading 
& Production Corp.; president of Blaustein 
Industries; he is a director of the Union 
Trust Co. of Maryland and the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

How does he do it? He answers by telling 
more: 

“We have year-round apartments in Chi- 
cago and New York. I fiy to Chicago nearly 
every week to attend meetings of the board 
of directors of Standard Oil Indiana and 
when I get off the plane a company chauffeur 
meets me with a fat envelope full of the 
business we are to take up at the meeting 
next day. I review it the night before. 

“On the flight to Chicago I do some work, 
reading business papers, outlining briefs 
or speeches I might have in mind. And I 
might take a brief nap. I go to New York 
once a week, usually on the train. New 
York has been headquarters of the American 
Oll Co. 

“And I get over to Washington quite fre- 
quently. If I have appointments early the 
next day I might stay overnight at the 
Mayflower. There is an average of three trips 
abroad every year for various missions. 


GOES TO BED LATE 


He explained how he arranges his time and 
manages to keep fresh and alert for so much 
action: 

“I suppose it suits my constitution to work 
this way. I feel no strain, no fatigue. Even 
though I am 68. I am in perfect health. 
This habit of work started a long time ago 
when I was a youngster going to Poly (Balti- 
more Polytechnic Institute). 

“In those days I wanted to be a mining 
engineer and at night I went to the Mary- 
land Institute for mechanical drawing les- 
sons. When I got home after my drawing 
class I had to do my homework for Poly. 
So I got to bed around 2 or 3 in the morning. 

“I still do. When I get home from the 
office or from a trip I have a good dinner— 
I go the whole course straight through to 
dessert. Then I start my homework. This 
is the time I concentrate on the various 
foreign affairs and philanthropic projects 
that have occupied me since I was in my 
midtwenties.” 


AN ICEBOX RAIDER 


“I work straight through till midnight. 
Then it is time for a cup of strong coffee 
and a sandwich or a piece of fruit. It gives 
me a ‘pick-up’ and carries me through to 
2 or 3. 

“You can call me an icebox raider, and 
I enjoy it. I remember when our three 
children—Morton, Barbara and Betty—were 
in school. They would be getting through 
their homework about midnight. The chil- 
dren and my wife and I had a fine old time 
in the pantry, talking, making sandwiches, 
coffee, pouring milk and really searching the 
refrigerator. 
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“When I get to bed I fall asleep instantly 
and sleep without interruption. That is 
why I get up regularly at 6:45. Even if I 
get to bed at 3 I feel completely refreshed 
and can go through the day without fatigue. 
I have been doing it so long I am used to it. 

“My breakfast is a light one—soft-boiled 
egg, orange juice, some crackers and black 
coffee. This is how my wife thinks I ought 
to eat. So are my light lunches. But those 
full dinners are something else. 

“When in Baltimore I drive to work and 
am usually at my desk on the ninth floor 
of the American Building before 8:30. You 
asked me what recreation and physical exer- 
cise I get. I'll tell you. 

“My recreation consists largely in chang- 
ing from one phase of my work to another. 
I have the faculty of completely laying aside 
the thing I did before and concentrating 
fully on the task immediately in hand. Yes, 
I can do it even if the previous task was 
worrisome and inconclusive. I don’t carry 
the worry over. I find these changes of ef- 
fort refreshing and relaxing. 

“As for physical exercise, I suppose I get 
enough of it hustling to and from planes. 
It has been a few years now since I have 
taken a real walk around our Pikesville farm. 

“As for reading—just about all of it now- 
adays concerns business and my public in- 
terests. In business I have to keep up with 
developments in various industries—insur- 
ance, banking, petroleum, marine, and chem- 
ical. I suppose I read from six to a dozen ar- 
ticles a day on those subjects. And, of 
course, I must keep up with developments in 
other fields.” 

Asked why he had the confidence of Presi- 
dents and other world leaders, Mr. Blaustein 
said: 

“Well, I suppose it might be because I 
am an active practical businessman—the 
type of man that is supposed to have hard 
commonsense. If I had retired from busi- 
ness and devoted all my time to theories 
of politics and government maybe they 
would have looked upon me as a visionary 
and all that that implies.” 


HELPED FOUND FIRM 


For his humanitarian work covering 40 or 
so years, Mr. Blaustein has received many 
honorary degrees, accompanied by eloquent 
citations of his services; and there have been 
scores of equally eloquent testimonials from 
Presidents, statesmen, generals, and ambassa- 
dors. And, of course, this naturally pleases 
him. 

“But you know,” he said leaning forward 
in a rather confidential attitude, “a fellow 
has to keep his feet on the ground. A wise 
man once said that there is danger that a 
person might believe all the good things said 
about him but much less chance that he 
will believe all the bad things said about 
him. So you have to look out.” 

Mr. Blaustein’s hero is his father, who died 
in 19387. He likes to reminisce about the days 
when he, at 18, helped his father found the 
American Oi1 Co. He said: 

“For 18 years my father worked for the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. In 1910 
they wanted to send him to Germany to 
organize the company there. He agreed 
but my mother, Henrietta, said no—she 
wanted her children reared in this free 
country. 

“So father stayed in Baltimore and the re- 
sult was our company which became one of 
the biggest. Father, a man of recognized 
character, was full of ideas—a great execu- 
tive and a great salesman, a rare combina- 
tion, In those days kerosene was shipped in 
wooden barrels; and the barrels were often 
left on the sidewalks by storekeepers. In 
summer the heat melted the glue between 
the staves and oil ran out. So father started 
using metal tanks and at the same time 
concetved the idea of the first (horse drawn) 
tank wagon to make bulk deliveries. 
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A RARE COMBINATION 


“Later in 1910 the American Oil Co. was 
started with this one wagon. It carried 280 
gallons. We have this wagon now in the 
stable at Alto Dale. I used to ride around 
the streets of Baltimore on the front seat 
with the driver. I was the salesman, darting 
in and out of the little neighborhood stores 
taking orders. 

“Many innovations in the oil industry were 
due to the Blausteins, resulting in a num- 
ber of firsts. Among these, they developed 
the first special antiknock motor fuel which 
revolutionized the whole gasoline and auto- 
motive industries and made possible the use 
of the high compression motor. 

“During this period, autos were filled with 
gasoline from pumps on sidewalk curbs. To 
correct this situation, the Blausteins de- 
signed and built the first drive-in service 
station. 

“Also up to that time, gasoline was served 
from ‘blind’ pumps. Motorists could never 
make sure just how much gas they were 
getting. 

“So we came up with the idea of a pump 
with a 10-gallon glass jar on top of it, the 
gallonage marked on the side. The motorist 
could see exactly what he got as the gas 
ran from the jar into his tank. We had a 
slogan for this new kind of selling. It went 
something like this: you ‘see what you get,’ 
you ‘get what you see.’ It was good sales- 
manship. 

POOR IMMIGRANT STORY 


“There were other firsts for both the Blau- 
steins and Baltimore. Naturally, under such 
management we prospered. Our company 
became one of the big ones. I always want 
it remembered that in this effort father was 
the leader. He played first violin and I 
played second fiddle.” 

Some have called Louis Blaustein a genius 
of the oil business. He came to Baltimore 
80 years ago after a short venture of horse- 
and-buggy peddling among farmers in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. And his is the old story 
of the penniless immigrant boy (from Lith- 
uania) achieving immense wealth. 

After long and complicated litigation be- 
tween the Blausteins and Standard Oil of 
Indiana the American Oil Co. became a to- 
tally owned subsidiary of Standard Indiana 
in 1954, The Blausteins became large stock- 
holders in Standard Oil of Indiana and Jacob 
became a member of the board of directors. 





THE STAR TACKLE—JUDGE 
ADOLPH WENKE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago Nebraska lost a distinguished 
jurist, Judge Adolph Wenke, long a 
member of Nebraska’s Supreme Court. 
He was a scholar of the law and a person 
of capability and integrity. He leaves a 
host of friends, great accomplishments, 
and a life well lived as his mark in the 
annals of our State. 

I offer for the Recorp a tribute to 
Judge Wenke which appeared in the 
Omaha World Herald on March 6, 1961. 
My colleagues will note with interest that 
Judge Wenke was a star tackle on that 
great Nebraska football team which 
vanquished Notre Dame and its Four 
Horsemen in 1922. In this victory, he 
was flanked by one of Nebraska’s all- 
time greats, our distinguished colleague, 
ANDY SCHOEPPEL, who played end on 
that team. The farm problem of that 
day was felt acutely by Nebraska’s op- 
ponents—our farm boys on that team 
were a rough and rugged lot. Judge 
Wenke’s professional career carried over 
that stamina and determination of a 
great competitor. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
article entitled “The Star Tackle.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE STAR TACKLE 

Nebraska Supreme Court Justice Adolph 
Wenke, who died last week, was a star tackle 
on one of the University of Nebraska’s 
greatest football teams. He had a hand 
in the 1922 victory over Notre Dame, with 
its celebrated Four Horsemen. 

At the other tackle was R. F. “Bub” Weller, 
an all-America who graduated in engineer- 
ing and became the first chief of Nebraska’s 
safety patrol. At ome end was ANDY 
SCHOEPPEL, now a U.S. Senator from Kansas, 
at the other was Clarence Swanson, now a 
university regent. 

The members of that team were amateurs. 
They had no athletic scholarships. Many 
had part-time jobs in Lincoln—and worked 
at them. They were at the university pri- 
marily to go to school. Football was inci- 
dental. Most of them were good students, 
and went on to become successful business 
and professional men. 

We imagine that some of our younger 
readers may not realize that once upon a 
time that was the pattern of college football. 





ASTRONAUTS FOR SPACE FLIGHTS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to call the attention of the 
Members of this body to the editorial en- 
titled ‘““Good Luck, Astronauts,” in the 
February 27, 1961, issue of the magazine 
Aviation Week, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Goop Luck, ASTRONAUTS 
(By Robert Hotz) 


With the designation of three of the seven 
original astronauts to make the initial bal- 
listic trajectory flights atop a Redstone mis- 
sile, the Mercury program has reached a 
point of no return psychologically if not 
technically. This selection has pretty well 
resolved any doubts that may have existed 
whether Mercury would be pushed to its 
conclusion of manned orbital flight and 
makes it crystal clear that the United States 
and the Soviet Union are again competing 
in a significant episode of the fierce tech- 
nological race that began in the early years 
of the last decade. 

In the Mercury project, the United States 
is again engaged in a stern chase, with the 
odds heavily against its winning by recover- 
ing the first man alive from orbital space 
flight. Here again, it is primarily the major 
disparity in booster power that has relegated 
the Mercury project to its stern chase of the 
Soviet cosmonauts. For it has been the 
meticulous miniaturization required to cram 
all of the necessary equipment within the 
rigid 2,300-pound weight limit of the Mer- 
cury capsule that has caused the longest 
slippage in the Mercury schedule. This 
rigid capsule weight limitation was neces- 
sitated by the limited booster thrust avail- 
able from the Atlas—the most powerful 
booster now ready. With the power from 
the Soviet boosters that hurled the 10,000- 
pound capsules of Sputnik IV, V, and VI 
into orbit available for the U.S. program, 
it is likely that Mercury could have come 
close to its original schedule of attempting 
its first manned capsule orbital flight in 
November 1960. 

In addition to its technical contributions 
in opening a vast new area to manned ex- 
ploration, the competition between the U.S. 
astronauts and Soviet cosmonauts will have 
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enormous impact on international prestige. 
The progress of these two national efforts to 
put man into space is being followed with 
avid interest all around the world, and the 
prestige harvest for the winner will be great. 

Although the prestige aspects of the Mer- 
cury program have grown more important 
since its inception, it has a sound technical 
foundation and is aimed at valid scientific 
achievements. It is a genuine pioneering 
effort in advancing man’s capability to ex- 
plore his environment and not merely a 
publicity stunt or the delivery of serial rights 
for a national magazine. 

Mercury fits roughly in the middle of a 
current three-phase U.S. effort to extend 
the area of manned flight. The first is the 
joint military-NASA X-15 program, which 
is scheduled to reach its ultimate perform- 
ance of 4,000 miles per hour and 250,000 
feet altitude shortly. This maximum X-15 
performance is still less than a quarter of 
the speed required for orbital flight, and its 
altitude peak just nudges at the edge of 
space. Beyond the Mercury goal is the 
Dyna-Soar program, which although cur- 
rently only planned and funded through 
suborbital flight, is aimed at eventually pro- 
viding manned vehicles that can perform 
useful missions in orbital flight. 

The principal technicai goal of Mercury 
is to determine whether man can survive 
and function in space flight. The astro- 
nauts will have a variety of functions to 
perform during their planned triple orbit of 
earth and 4% hours of weightlessness, in- 
cluding changing the attitude of their cap- 
sule, making simple navigational calcula- 
tions and monitoring the automatic phases 
of their capsule operation. The basic expe- 
rience from these Mercury flights will pro- 
vide the foundation on which Dyna-Soar, 
Apollo and other manned scientific and mili- 
tary space vehicles can build. 

There is not sufficiently detailed data 
available for a comprehensive comparison 
of the Soviets’ cosmonaut program with 
Mercury, but some landmarks are visible. 
The Soviet launchings of 5-ton orbital cap- 
sules in Sputnik IV, V, and VI last year were 
significant milestones in their cosmonaut 
program. The fact that dogs and other 
forms of life were successfully recovered in 
one of these three attempts demonstrated 
the experimental capability of the Soviet 
system but induced a more sober evaluation 
of its reliability, even by the Russians. 
They have been exceedingly cautious in 
their predictions on manned orbital flight 
since this experience and have stressed the 
high level of reliability and safety necessary 
in an orbital system before it can be en- 
trusted with human passengers. 

The nature of the Russians’ reentry suc- 
cess and failures also indicates that they 
are using a basically different approach to 
the problem than the relatively simple bal- 
listic reentry system of Mercury, whose rug- 
gedness was demonstrated so effectively in 
the recent MA-2 shot with an empty cap- 
sule. It appears likely that the Soviets will 
use a two-man capsule for their manned 
orbital flight rather than the one-man Mer- 
cury-type capsule. Again, this is possible 
because of the greater thrust available from 
their boosters. 

A good “guesstimate” for the first Soviet 
manned orbital attempts would probably be 
late spring or early summer. This is based 
on their proven determination to reap the 
maximum international prestige harvest 
from their space achievements by being 
first, and on the knowledge that it will be 
midsummer before the first of the three 
astronauts picked for space flight could be 
ready to make the first attempt at orbital 
flight, with perhaps early fall as a more 
realistic date. 

The three astronauts, John Glenn, Virgil 
“Gus” Grissom and Alan Shepard, are now 
undergoing the final 60 days of intensive 
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training for the initial space flights in a 
nonorbital path using the Redstone boost- 
er. These preliminary flights, the first test 
of man and capsule, will probably be made 
in mid-April, and on their results will de- 
pend much of the final scheduling for the 
crucial orbital attempts. 

The aerospace fraternity well understands 
the hazards involved in man’s first attempt 
at space flight, despite all of the intensive 
training given the astronauts and the best 
technical efforts to make their equipment 
sound. Since those first December days at 
Kitty Hawk, test pilots have stood count- 
less times on the same brink of the un- 
known, willing to risk their lives in an at- 
tempt to advance the technology of man’s 
great effort to leave his earth behind. Many 
have paid the full price of their lives in 
these attempts, and the possibilities of ex- 
perimental failure always ride with those 
with the courage to explore the unknown. 

The American people should understand 
fully the courage and devotion of the seven 
astronauts who volunteered for what will 
probably be the most exciting venture of 
man in this era. With this understand- 
ing, a fervent “good luck” also should go to 
the three—Glenn, Grissom, Shepard—who 
have been picked to attempt the initial 


flights. 








NATIONAL CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCI- 
ATION SPONSORS CORRECT POS- 
TURE WEEK MAY 1-7 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
general health of all our citizens in 
America is of increasing importance, not 
only in Congress but throughout the 
Nation. For that reason, may I call the 
attention of my colleagues to a very fine 
contribution to our national health 
which has been made by the chiropractic 
profession. 

Correct Posture Week, May 1 to 7, is 
being observed all over the United States. 
Many of the Governors of our great 
States and mayors of our metropolitan 
centers have issued special proclama- 
tions for this observance. In many 
schools, both public and private, special 
attention will be given during the week 
to the posture of school children by the 
Nation’s teachers. 

Correct Posture Week, May 1 to 7, is 
sponsored as a public service by the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association. 

This sponsorship is particularly ap- 
propriate because doctors of chiropractic 
are particularly and acutely aware of the 
damage done to the human body by bad 
posture habits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ReEcorpD a 
statement prepared by Dr. Emmett J. 
Murphy, of Washington, D.C., who is 
director of industrial relations of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Goop Posture, Goop HEALTH 

Contributing to national health and wel- 
fare by improving individual posture is the 
sole aim of the National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation when it annualty rs—from 
May 1 through May 7—National Correct Pos- 
ture Week. ’ 

This is the time when chiropractors use 
every means of publicity to draw public at- 
tention to this primary aim of chiropractic. 
They believe, preach, and practice that good 
posture and good health go together. 
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In that belief we are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts, 
and we are sincere in our constant efforts to 
cooperate with all Americans in improving 
the standards of our national health. 

It has been most encouraging to note that 
many agencies of our Federal Government 
have been in the vanguard of those advocat- 
ing correct posture as a definite aid toward 
sound health and long life. 

All recruits are familiar with the basic 
teachings of our Armed Forces which stress 
correct. posture—not only on the parade 
ground, but elsewhere. These teachings 
stress correct posture as a means of physical, 
mental, and emotional well-being. 

Other Federal agencies, too, have long 
been leaders in this never-ending campaign 
to keep Americans posture conscious. For 
instance, the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau, of the Department of 
Labor; the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; the White House Conference 
on Child Health are but a few which could 
be listed. 

SPOKESMEN AGREE 


It is important to remember that good 
posture means much more than simply 
standing straight. Good posture is that 
position of the body in any activity in which 
all of its parts are working effectively and 
with proper balance, ease, and comfort. 

On this one point all spokesmen of all 
branches of human endeavor have agreed for 
hundreds of years that correct posture is 
one of the most important paths to good 
general health. 

This viewpoint is shared by medical and 
chiropractic authorities, public health work- 
ers, nurses, psychiatrists, the armed services, 
pediatricians, and specialists in industrial 
relations. 

TEST YOUR POSTURE 


Good posture is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position. The easiest 
way to attain it,is to think of an 
line running (side view) from the tip of the 
skull through your neck, shoulders, hips, 
knees, and insteps. When the head is bent 
forward, the abdomen thrust out, or the 
back bent, the line of gravity is shifted, and 
@ strain placed on muscles to keep the 
body from falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with 
head, heels, shoulders, and calves of legs 
touching it, hands by sides. Flatten hollow 
of back by pressing buttocks down against 
the wall. Space at back of waist should not 
be greater than the thickness of your hand. 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probably excellent, 
or at least good; if head touches first, it is 
only fair; if abdomen touches first, your 
posture is really bad, and you should see a 


chiropractor. 
Standing 


When you stand straight your head 
should be balanced and erect. Your shoul- 
ders are relaxed and low; your chest is held 
high. Your lower back should curve to just 
a slight degree. Your abdomen should be 
flat. Have your knees straight but not stiff, 
and feel your weight in the outer borders of 
your feet. 

Sitting 


You should sit with your feet flat on the 
floor. Do not slump in a chair, but keep 
your back straight and your abdomen flat. 
As in standing, your head should be erect 
and well balanced. When you lean forward, 
lean from the hips, not from the waist. 

Walking 

Movement should start at the hips. ‘Your 
head and upper part of your body should 
remain at right angles to the ground. 
Swing your arms freely. Look ahead, never 
down. Point your toes straight ahead. 
Knees should be relaxed and free, 
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OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 


Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, National Correct Pos- 
ture Week would be a meaningless phrase. 

It is the wonderful assistance of school- 
teachers and school authorities, of State 
legislatures, of Governors and mayors, of 
Members of the U.S. Congress, and of the 
people themselves that has made National 
Correct Posture Week an increasingly im- 
portant observance in the United States. 

Every year more and more Officials at the 
city and State level proclaim its observance 
officially. 

The active members of the National Chi- 
ropractic Association lead in observance of 
National Correct Posture Week, because the 
science of chiropractic is dedicated to the 
elimination of postural faults which rob 
human beings of the health they should 
have. 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 1ST US. 
ARMY OF WORLD WAR II 


Mr. THURMOND. Myr. President, in 
a few days in San Antonio, Tex., there 
will be a meeting which, if typical of pre- 
vious meetings of the organization rep- 
resented, will go completely unnoticed. 
There will be no publicity or fanfare; 
and, in all probability, even the people 
of San Antonio will not know the purpose 
of the meeting. This will be typical of 
the men who hold the meeting, and of 
the man whom they will meet to honor. 

However, Mr. President, I wish, to 
speak for them briefly, today, on the 
Senate floor. I am proud to have been 
a member of this organization—the fa- 
mous ist U.S. Army of World War II. 
Too long the exploits of this great army, 
the most powerful military machine our 
country has ever forged, and of its quiet, 
reserved, but eminently able and suc- 
cessful commander, Gen. Courtney H. 
Hodges, have gone unheralded. 

The meeting will be the biennial re- 
union of the veterans of the staff of that 
army, held purposely in San Antonio, 
this year, to honor its wartime com- 
mander, who now lives there in retire- 
ment. My purpose is to remind the 
Senate of some of the accomplishments 
of that tremendous military machine, 
and perhaps in part to make up for the 
lack of recognition—due in large part 
to modesty—which has characterized its 
past. 

Even the shoulder insignia of the 1st 
Army was modest—a simple, black 
block-letter “A.” ‘There has been so 
little shouting from the housetops about 
this organization that I seriously doubt 
that anyone in this Chamber or, indeed, 
very many people in the United States, 
except the military historians, know 
that this army had under its command 
at times, during its dash from the 
beaches of France to the Elbe River in 
Germany, more divisions than have 
either before or since been under 
the immediate command of a single 
Afmy commander. For instance, shortly 
before the breakthrough at St. Lo, 18 
divisions were assigned or attached to 
the ist Army. Few, if any, know that 
there were more tanks in this Ist Army 
than in any other army in World War I, 
and that those tanks were employed as 
equally as well as those of any other 
army. 
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General Hodges, a very modest man, 
deliberately avoided publicity, and, as a 
consequence, incurred the displeasure of 
some correspondents attached to his 
headquarters. He deliberately sought to 
avoid specialized comment on the 
achievements of his command, feeling 
that history should handle these things, 
and that there was no need for too much 
publicity either during the war or after- 
ward. He wrote no book of war recol- 
lections, nor did anyone get permission 
to write his wartime biography. He 
thought, and said, that the official 14- 
volume compilation of the routine re- 
ports would be all that need be published. 

Mr. President, in some respects a few 
of us who served with General Hodges 
have wished that the world knew more of 
this man and of the achievements of the 
great unit which he commanded, for 
they were great achievements. The Ist 
U.S. Army was the first army in Europe 
in more than name. The Ist Army was 
the first to arrive on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy; it was the first to break out of 
Normandy; it was the first to get to 
Paris; it was the first to arrive in Ger- 
many; it was the first to cross the Rhine; 
and it was the first to meet up with the 
Russians. 

That is the outline and the claim to 
fame recorded in the facts of history. I 
review these facts, in order to honor 
here, as well as in San Antonio, the ist 
U.S. Army and General Hodges, its 
commander. Some further details and 
some elaboration of these great firsts are 
due this organization and its veterans, 
who soon will be seeing their old com- 
mander, down in Texas. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have printed in the Recorp, following 
these remarks, a résumé of the high- 
lights of the achievements of the 1st US. 
Army. 

There being nc objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RtsuME OF THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ACHTIEVE- 
MENTS OF THE isT US. ArMy 

The ist U.S. Army was originally created 
in France in the summer of 1918, so that 
our soldiers should fight under their own flag 
and not be dribbled into the line as re- 
inforcements to the French and British 
Armies. Under the leadership of Generals 
John J. Per and Hunter Liggett, it 
wiped out the St. Mihiel salient in one quick 
stroke, and then bore the brunt of the 
famous American offensive between the Ar- 
gonne Forest and the Meuse River, which 
cut Germany's main line of communication 
on the western front, and so hastened the 
downfall of Germany in the Kaiser’s war. 
It was crossing the Meuse, and dri~ing for- 


ward, when halted by the armistice of 
November 11. 

Demobilized in April of 1919 and made 
merely a number in the files of the War 
Department, the lst Army was resurrected 
in 1933, and in 1985 commenced that series 
of field Army maneuvers which began our 
modernized military training. With its small 
headquarters it supervised the training of 
troops on the North Atlantic seaboard for 
half a decade, and: then took over the con- 
duct of those mobile, peacetime Army ma- 
meuvers in the ‘Carolinas and in Virginia, 
which created and imstilled in the troops 
those modern, mobile tactical doctrines by 
which the war against Hitler was won. 

An army is not entirely a fixed organiza- 
tion. It is a collection of corps, which in 
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turn are collections of combat divisions, each 
supplemented by certain special types of 
troops. ‘These corps and divisions may be, 
and sometimes are, shifted according to 
events. But the army headquarters is the 
heart of the organization—the headquarters 
itself and a certain number of attached 
army troops. It has a broad zone of action, 
not narrow like the arrows of divisions pierc- 
ing an enemy front. The army feels in a 
broad way the sense of overall maneuver on 
campaign, and at the same time feels inti- 
mately the fierceness of the fighting. It 
knows both the effort and the thought which 
go to make up the battle. 

On October 20, 1943, Ist U.S. Army head- 
quarters was established in Bristol, England, 
under the command of Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, on the grounds and in the buildings 
of Clifton College. The staff came from 
four separate sources. Of the 361 officers on 
its staff the following June, 37 came from 
the former headquarters of the old ist 
Army on Governor’s Island in New York 
Harbor, 38 came from mnorth Africa and 
Sicily where they had served with conspic- 
uous success in combat with General Brad- 
ley on the staff of the II Army Corps, 
100 were especially assigned just prior to 
sailing from New York, and 186 joined during 
the preparation period in Britain. Young 
men seasoned by battle, older men with 
broad experience at high level staff jobs, 
others especially selected were welded dur- 
ing the winter into a planning, operating 
and supervising team, with a minimum of 
formality and a maximum of fluid coopera- 
tion. 

On the morning of June 6, 1944, Ist 
Army headquarters was off the Normandy 
beaches as some of its divisions made the 
first penetration of the Atlantic wall. Be- 
tween midnight and dawn the ist Army 
Gropped the 82d and 10ist Airborne Divi- 
sions onto the Cherbourg Peninsula—an 
operation in which I was fortunate enough 
to participate with the 82d—and beginning 
at 6:30 a.m. sent infantry divisions ashore 
onto the hostile shores of Omaha Beach 
and Utah Beach. On Omaha the going was 
tough from the very beginning on the fire- 
swept sands, and for many days progress 
was made only by inching forward from 
hedgerow to hedgerow. On Utah, the troops 
were better off. A quick-running tide for- 
tunately swept the landing craft free from 
the best defended beaches to more lightly 
held stretches. Along the Calvados and 
Cotentin beaches the Ist Army was indeed 
the first U.S. army in France. At the cost 
of much confusion and many casualties, the 
airborne troops stirred up the inland area 
so much, that the landing divisions on Utah 
had comparatively faster going. By June 18, 
the peninsula was cut, our divisions swiftly 
changed direction, advanced northward on 
Cherbourg, and captured that important 
seaport on June 26. Then the real skill of 
our mortorized army was demonstrated. By 
a quick move, troops which had just taken 
Cherbourg changed direction 180 degrees 
and drove south to set up a new line. For 
nearly a month, it was tough fighting amid 
the hedgerows. However, reserve troops were 
pouring in, supplies were building up, and 
the positions were improved. 

Then on July 25, 1944, with the help of 
tremendous carpet bombing by the 8th 
US. Air Force, the ist Army penetrated 
the German lines with great power on a 
narrow front near St. Lo and—pouring its 
armored troops through—made the first ma- 
jor breakthrough of the German lines in 
Western Europe. The ist Army was the 
first out of the beachhead. Prisoners were 
taken by the thousands. ‘The Ist Army 
had now gotten more room to maneuver and 
made the most of it. By the end of the 
month, there was enough ground gained, 
enough strength pushed forward, and 
enough supplies built up, to support the em- 
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ployment of the $d Army. So, on August 
1, 1944, Ist Army’s 18 divisions were di- 
vided between the ist Army and the 
3d Army, General Hodges succeeded Gen- 
eral Bradley in command of the ist Army, 
and Gen. George S. Patton took over the 
3a Army, with General Bradley taking 
command of the 12th Army Group over both 
armies. 

Swinging like a scythe against the flank 
of the German lines, lst Army held open 
with part of its force a gateway for the 
3d Army to race into the Loire Valley 
and down the Brittany Peninsula. Other 
units of ist Army reached around east 
and northeast. German troops counterat- 
tacked at Mortain to try to cut off the racing 
lead units. ist Army, however, checked 
the thrust against its gateway. At the same 
time it kept curling around the Germans, 
reaching ever eastward and then even north, 
hammering the almost encircled enemy 
against the advancing British. In the 
process, ist Army, for all practical pur- 
poses, destroyed the entire German ‘7th 
Army. The way to the Seine was open, and 
lst Army huried two of its divisions for- 
ward to Paris to liberate that great old city. 
Motorized soldiers of 4th Infantry Division 
set up a temporary headquarters and wrote 
their unit’s name on paving blocks in front 
of the famous Cathedral of Notre Dame. It 
was August 25. 

The ist Army was the first into Paris. 

The ist Army was rolling and could 
not be stopped. It turned to the east and 
northeast, pursuing the fleeing Germans be- 
fore it. By September 2, spearheads of the 
9th Infantry Division and of the 3d Armored 
Division crossed the Belgian frontier and 
next day occupied the famous city of Mons. 
Ir 1 month since breaking out of the Nor- 
mandy area, the Ist Army had covered 
over 15C miles to Paris, and an additional 60 
miles to Mons across World War I battle- 
fields, at a speed undreamed of in the old 
days of trench-to-trench advances, past 
Chateau-Thierry and the Marne, past Laon 
and the Somme. ‘The quick northward move 
into Mons put the 3d Armored and the ist 
Infantry Divisions across the retreat route of 
an entire German corps. Thus was created 
what was called the “Mons pocket,” where 
more than 25,000 Germans were taken pris- 
oner. Onward the ist Army advance con- 
tinued to drive against the rapidly retreat- 
ing Germans, through Charleroi, through 
Namur and Liege, across the Meuse, into and 
through the Ardennes, through Luxembourg, 
until on September 11 reconnaissance ele- 
ments of the 5th Armored Division—then 
with the tst Army—pierced the Siegfried 
Line over the frontier. 

The ist Army was the first into Germany. 

tst Army had moved fast across France 
and Belgium, so fast that gas and food sup- 
plies were running low. For one short period 
captured German rations had to be used to 
supplement ist Army's meager food supply. 
At his frontier, the enemy rallied to ‘his 
permanent defenses, his pilfboxes and his 
dragon’s teeth. Yet the ist Army fought 
forward here, even though slowly. In Sep- 
tember the fd Armored Division was pound- 
ing into Liege. In October the ist Infantry 
Division took the great and historic city of 
Aachen, where once stood the throne of 
Charlemagne; others pushed and pried 
through the Hurtgen Forest, a nightmare 
which those who were there will never for- 
get. ist Army was now covering a front 
of 114 miles. On the front, at a spot held 
only weakly because the lst Army's main 
strength was being used to fight forward 
eisewhere, the Germans struck in mid- 
December and penetrated very deeply. They 
were checked after 2 weeks of furious battle, 
marked by quick shifts of troops made to 
block them away from Liege, in a new dem- 
onstration of the mobility the ist Army 
used half a year before when shifting quickly 
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south in Normandy to face St. Lo. This 
was the famous Battle of the Bulge. 

By early February the ist Army had fought 
the Germans out of the salient. Absorbing 
the hardest blows of Germany’s newly raised 
army, the Ist hit back and chewed them up. 
There in the Ardennes, Germany lost her 
freshest troops and lost the war. In Feb- 
ruary, in conjunction with the 3d Army on 
the right and the 9th Army on the left, 
the ist Army advanced out of the mountains 
and onto the open plains of the Rhineland. 
On March 7, one of Ist Army’s armored units 
on the right front reached the Rhine just 
north of Coblenz and opened eyes in wild 
surprise. The railroad bridge at Remagen 
had not been destroyed. Over that bridge 
sped the men of the 9th Armored Division. 

The ist Army was the first to cross the 
Rhine: 

Higher headquarters had not planned it 
that way. The crossing was to have been 
made on the lower reaches of the river. 
ist Army, however, poured more and more 
troops over and expanded slowly into the 
hilly country beyond for nearly 2 weeks. 
Ten days later the bridge fell into the river, 
but pontoon bridges were in. The buildup 
grew. By the end of the month, Ist Army 
had a good buildup east of the river and 
had struck east and then north to make 
contact with 9th Army. In this eastward 
thrust, Ist Army helped encircle more than 
300,000 Germans in what was called the 
Ruhr pocket. With hardly a pause, while 
two of ist Army’s corps were mopping up 
the Ruhr, the other two of Ist Army’s corps 
were pounding eastward through Germany, 
heading for Halle and Dessau and for Leipzig, 
and clearing up the Harz Mountains. On 
April 22, lst Army was on the Mulde River, 
the stop-line. Then patrols were sent for- 
ward. Three days later, one of these, from 
the 69th Infantry Division, met soldiers of 
the Soviet Army on the girders of a blown-up 
bridge at Torgau. 

The ist Army was the first to meet up 
with the Russians: 

That is, briefly, the story of the lst US. 
Army in Europe during World War II. After 
the German surrender, during the first week 
in May, the divisions were released from 
ist Army. Headquarters of the ist Army 
then packed and started back to the United 
States; and, in accordance with the choice 
of the high command moved to the Philip- 
pines to begin planning for the invasion of 
Japan. The team which had done so well 
from Britain to Normandy, from Normandy 
to the Rhine, from the Rhine to the Elbe, 
was not only a seasoned staff of capable of- 
ficers, but it was a well coordinated group 
under a quiet, unflustered, and able com- 
mander. They had been especially selected 
for this new task, a task which never ma- 
terialized because the war in the Pacific 
ended soon after arrival there. It did, how- 
ever, perform one little military function 
even after its arrival in the Philippines. The 
staff negotiated and General Hodges accepted 
the surrender of some 15,000 Japanese, who 
had been cut off in a pocket located near a 
town on the island of Luzon where the 
ist Army had set up its command post. 

Thus ends this saga of the famous fighting 
ist US. Army and its World War II ac- 
complishments. I would like to call your 
attention to what happened to all of the 
members of this great staff who managed 
the ist Army so effectively, but this is too 
much of a task to undertake here. I shall 
only be able to give you the location and 
status of life of a few. Gen. Courtney H. 
Hodges is retired, as I have previously said, 
and is living on Saddle Tree Road, Shavano 
Park, San Antonio, Tex. Lt. Gen. William B. 
Kean, who then was a major general and 
Chief of Staff, is now retired and living 
in Clearwater, Fla. Maj. Gen. Samuel Myers, 
then a colonel and the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Operations, is still on active duty as 
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Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, 
Department of the Army. Col. Charles F. 
Williams, Deputy Chief of Staff for Adminis- 
tration, who retired shortly after the war 
on account of ill health, is now living in 
Florida. Brig. Gen. George A. Miller, the 
G-1, retired soon after the war due to ill 
health and is living in California. Col. Ben- 
jamin A. Dickson, the G-—2, retired soon after 
the war due to ill health and is now living 
in Paoli, Pa. Maj. Gen. Truman C. Thorson, 
the G-3, then a brigadier general, retired 
recently due to ill health and lives at 4000 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Maj. Gen. Robert W. Wilson, the G4, then 
a brigadier general, left active duty immedi- 
ately after the war, but remained active in 
the Army Reserve and recently retired. He 
now lives in Drexel Hill, Pa. Col. Damon M. 
Gunn, the G-—5, and my old boss, retired 
several years ago. He is now living at 4007 
49th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
further morning business? 
morning business is concluded. 


Is there 
If not, 





HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 102) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a message to the Con- 
gress of the United States from the 
President, which I understand is now 
being read in the House. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(For text of President’s message see 
House proceedings for today.) 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business, S. 993, be temporarily 
laid aside, and that the Senate proceed 
to consider Calendar No. 63, S. 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1) 
to establish an effective program to 
alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—the majority leader announced 
yesterday that he would make this 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to state that it is the un- 
derstanding of the Chair that the un- 
finished business is not before the Senate, 
and will not be before the Senate, in the 
absence of a motion, before 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was going to make a further unanimous- 
consent request, if there is no objection, 
that the rule be waived and that no 
motion be made at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I shall 
not object to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. However, it should be brought to 
the attention of the Senate that the 
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report on the depressed areas bill, which 
is the subject of this request, was not 
filed until this morning in its printed 
form. It was not made available to the 
membership of the Senate until this 
morning. 

This is not the first time during this 
session—certainly not the first time in 
Senate sessions generally—that the 
Members of this body have been re- 
quested to engage in debate on and con- 
sideration of measures as to which re- 
ports have not been seasonably filed. 
This is the second or third instance 
since we convened on January 3. Lest 
it ripen into a practice and a regularly 
approved procedure, I wish to say that 
the Senator from Nebraska will be con- 
strained to make objection on future 
occasions when similar instances occur. 

This is supposed to be a deliberative 
body. We are supposed to follow a pro- 
cedure whereby some semblance of full 
information will be disseminated to the 
membership as a result of committee 
action, committee official action as well 
as the hearings themselves. 

For the first time, so far as I recall, 
30 minutes ago there came to my con- 
sciousness the idea that there was a 
report and that there were hearings on 
the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. However, I appreci- 
ate the position of the majority leader 
in the instant case. I wish to facilitate 
consideration, and I do not wish to ob- 
struct having timely consideration given 
to the passage of the feed grains bill. 
I understand further that action on the 
bill would not be in order until the other 
body has acted. 

For that reason I do not object. But 
I do wish to say that on future occa- 
sions the Senator from Nebraska may 
be constrained to insist upon a more 
literal compliance with the rule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
his graciousness, his courtesy, and his 
understanding. He has a valid point. I 
hope that what we are doing today 
will be the exception rather than the 
rule and, so far as the leadership is con- 
cerned, I believe we can assure the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that, insofar as we 
can, we will see that his suggested pol- 
icy is pursued. But in view of the un- 
usual circumstances affecting the feed 
grains bill at this time, we thought that 
this procedure would be proper but we 
would follow it only if no Senator object- 
ed to operating on that basis. I thank 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We are fully aware 
of the difficulty which confronts the 
majority leader because the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry preferred not to press for 
action on the bill in the Senate until 
the House had completed its action. Ac- 
tion is taking longer in the House than 
was anticipated, but I gather, judging 
from the amount of interest in the 
amendments before the House, it might 
take the better part of the afternoon. 


Mr. President, 
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I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska makes a most valid point, 
and for the minority I can assure him 
that the present procedure will not ripen 
into a habit. But we would like to co- 
operate with the majority leader to the 
full. So if this measure is before us for 
discussion, I suppose discussion of the 
depressed areas bill can begin. I am 
hopeful, of course, that there will be no 
undue effort to press for or hasten action, 
because it is a most important bill. 

There are a number of substitutes, 
and I do not wish to see the discussion 
concluded, particularly in view of the 
possibility that during the weekend pe- 
riod a good many Senators on both sides 
of the aisle may be out of the city. 
However, for discussion purposes, the 
bill could be considered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. “Jirst, I agree with 
everything that the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen], has just said. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill that is pro- 
posed to be considered is a very impor- 
tant one, and I would be inclined to ob- 
ject to its present consideration until 
the rules are compliec with, unless there 
is some assurance that no effort will be 
made to dispose of the bill supposedly 
with expedition, but perhaps with too 
much haste and with lack of full con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assure the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that the rule is being com- 
plied with and that we do not intend to 
push or shove the bill through. We hope 
to have ample debate on it. The 
reason for bringing it up for consider- 
ation at this time is the unusual cir- 
cumstances affecting the status of the 
feed grains bill in the House. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There are so many 
bills of great importance that will be 
coming before this session of Congress, 
many of them establishing new avenues 
of approach on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that I am inclined to join with 
the Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. 
Hruska] in suggesting that time ought 
to be available for Senators to read the 
reports, at least in a cursory way, and to 
read the testimony to the extent that 
they may wish to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to permit me to make 
an observation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was advised, 
whether correctly or incorrectly, that 
this morning 22 Senate committees were 
meeting at the same hour. Trying to 
distribute the membership among all 
the committees that are meeting becomes 
quite a chore, and I discover now that 
I must fend a little tc make sure that a 
minority Member is in attendance in 
the Chamber. So when my distinguished 
friend from Ohio speaks about the 
workload that is in a state of incuba- 
tion, he was never more correct. I pre- 
sume that there will be a great surge of 
legislation, to the point where one might 
seriously develop legislative indigestion. 
I hope it will not happen. I am sure 
my even-tempered and distinguished 
friend from Montana will sympathize 
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with our difficulties and not push us too 
much, although we know that he has a 
problem. There is a timetable, and the 
administration, of course, wants to get 
action. 

As I said this morning rather jocu- 
larly, I am reminded a little of the coun- 
try doctor in a horse and buggy racing 
down the roadside. A friend shouted to 
him, saying, “Hey, Doc, why such a 
hurry?” 

The doctor replied, “I got to get out 
there before the patient gets well.” 
[Laughter.] 

So I understand everyone wants to get 
the program going before the patient 
gets well. From the observations I 
gather from administration leaders, we 
have turned the corner. The patient is 
getting well and, as I observed yesterday, 
I was thoroughly heartened by the fact 
that both “Liz’ Taylor and the economy 
have improved. That is cause for jubi- 
lation and congratulation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I assume that the 
Senator from Illinois will indulge me if 
I carry on my discussion with the Sen- 
ator from Montana, and that he will 
not expect me to give confirmation to 
what he has said. He will not expect 
that confirmation at this time, will he? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I would love it, 
because then I would repeat it. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not think I shall 
give it. But I have assurance from the 
Senator from Montana that there will 
be no effort to hurry this measure 
through. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. ‘The Senator from 
Ohio has my assurance. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Could not the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio here and 
now tell me that he fully concurs in 
what I have said? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
do not believe we should get into a dis- 
cussion of turning corners, two cars in 
every garage, or two chickens in every 
pot. I think we should get on with 
the business at hand, and the watch- 
word should be quality and not quantity. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object— 
as chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I am happy and proud 
to learn that there are some Senators 
who are interested in the report the 
committee has filed. It was filed yes- 
terday afternoon, but, of course, the 
printed copies were not available until 
11 o’clock this morning, and naturally 
Senators have not had an opportunity 
to read it. It is a 76-page report, and 
the chairman, unfortunately, did not 
find himself in agreement with the 
majority of the committee in reporting 
the bill. He has filed individual views, 
and he would like to have Senators read 
those views. 

All that has been proposed is that 
since we cannot conveniently go ahead 
today with the feed grains bill, we could 
debate the proposed area redevelopment 
act. Then we could probably lay it 
aside tomorrow for consideration of the 
feed grains bill, if the House finishes its 
action, as we expect it to do today, and 
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probably we would actually vote not be- 
fore Tuesday or Wednesday of next 
week. The chairman hopes that the 
vote will not come until next week, be- 
cause this is an important measure. 
The report should be studied by every 
Senator. Unemployment is a serious 
problem, but in the epinion of the chair- 
man of the committee, the bill is not 
the solution for it. 

We have the majority report. We 
have the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent on the proposed legislation, and 
naturally we bring the bill before the 


Senate. It should be debated. I do 
not object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


METCALF in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion. to the request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the title of the bill. 

The Leerstative CLERK. A bill (S. 1) 
to establish an effective program to al- 
leviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
nroceeded to consider the bill, S. 1, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Area 
Redevelopment Act”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress declares that the 
maintenance of the national economy at a 
high level is vital to the best interests of 
the United States, but that some of our 
communities are suffering substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; that such unemployment and under- 
employment cause hardship to many in- 
dividuals and their families and detract 
from the national welfare by wasting vital 
human resources; that to overcome this 
problem the Federal Government, in cooper- 
ation with the States, should help areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment to take effective steps 
in planning and financing their economic re- 
development; that Federal assistance to 
communities, industries, enterprises, and 
individuals in areas needing redevelopment 
should enable such areas to achieve lasting 
improvement and enhance the domestic 
prosperity by the establishment of stable 
and diversified local economies and improved 
local living conditions; and that under the 
provisions of this Act new employment op- 
portunities should be created by developing 
and expanding new and existing facilities 
and resources rather than merely transfer- 
ring jobs from one community to another. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, there is hereby established in 
the Department of Commerce an Area Re- 
development Administration. Such Admin- 
istration shall be under the direction and 
control of an Administrator (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Administrator’) who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall be compensated at the same rate 
as that prescribed by law for an assistant 
secretary of an executive department. 


ADVISORY POLICY BOARD 
Sec. 4. (a) To advise the Administrator in 


the performance of functions authorized by 
this Act, there is authorized to be created 
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an Area Redevelopment Advisory Policy 
Board (hereinafter refered to as_ the 
“Board”), which shall consist of the follow- 
ing mer:“ers, all ex officio: the Secretary of 
Comme:e as Chairman; the Secretaries of 
Agriculture; Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Interior; Labor; and Treasury; and the Ad- 
ministrators of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency and the Small Business 
Administration. 

The Chairman may from time to time in- 
vite the participation of officials of other 
agencies of the executive branch interested 
in the functions herein authorized. Each 
member of the Board may designate an offi- 
cer of his agency to act for him as a mem- 
ber of the Board with respect to any mat- 
ter there considered. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce shall ap- 
point a National Public Advisory Commit- 
tee on Area Redevelopment which shall con- 
sist of twenty-five members and shall be 
composed of representatives of labor, man- 
agement, agriculture, State and local govern- 
ments, and the public in general. From 
the members appointed to such Committee 
the Secretary of Commerce shall designate 
a Chairman. Such Committee, or any duly 
established subcommittee thereof, shall from 
time to time make recommendations to the 
Secretary relative to the carrying out of his 
duties under this Act. Such Committee 
shall hold not less than two meetings during 
each calendar year. 

(c) The Administrator is authorized from 
time to time to call together and confer 
with any persons, including representatives 
of labor, management, agriculture, and gov- 
ernment, who can assist in meeting the 
problems of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment in the several areas designated by the 
Administrator as redevelopment areas. 


REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator shall des- 
ignate as “redevelopment areas” those areas 
within the United States in which he de- 
termines, upon the basis of standards gen- 
erally comparable with those set forth in 
subparagraphs (1) and (2) below, that there 
has existed substantial and persistent un- 
employment for an extended period of time. 
There shall be included among the areas 
so designated any area— 

(1) where the rate of unemployment, ex- 
cluding unemployment due primarily to 
temporary or seasonal factors, is currently 
6 per centum or more and has averaged at 
least 6 per centum for the qualifying time 
periods specified in subparagraph (2) be- 
low; and 

(2) where the annual average rate of un- 
employment has been at least— 

(A) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four cal- 
endar years, or 

(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three cal- 
endar years, or 

(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two years. 

The Secretary of Labor shall find the facts 
and provide the data to be used by the Ad- 
ministrator in making the determinations 
required by this subsection. Any area in 
which a substantial part of the employment 
is or most recently was in an industry ad- 
versely affected by the reduction of trade 
barriers under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, with respect to which 
the President has reported to the Congress 
under section 4(a) or 7(c) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, and meeting the standards of un- 
employment set forth in this section shall 
be entitled on application to special con- 
sideration by the Administrator for desig- 
nation as a redevelopment area. 

(b) The Administrator shall also designate 
as “redevelopment areas” those areas (in- 
cluding Indian reservations) within the 
United States which do not meet the re- 
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quirements set forth in subsection (a) but 
which he determines are among the highest 
in numbers and percentages of low-income 
families, and in which there exists a condi- 
tion of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. In making the 
designations under this subsection and be- 
fore making any loans as the result of desig- 
nations under this subsection, the Adminis- 
trator shall, by regulation, prescribe detailed 
standards upon which the designations under 
this subsection shall be based. In the for- 
mulation of such standards the Administra- 
tor shall consider, among other relevant fac- 
tors, the number of low-income farm families 
in the various rural areas of the United 
States, the proportion that such low-income 
families are to the total farm families of 
each of such areas, the relationship of the 
income levels of the families in each such 
area to the general levels of income in the 
United States, the current and prospective 
employment opportunities in each such area, 
the availability of manpower in each such 
area for supplemental employment, the ex- 
tent of migration out of the area, and the 
proportion of the population of each such 
area which has been receiving public assist- 
ance from the Federal Government and/or 
from the State or States in which such area 
is located or from any municipality therein. 
In making the designations under this sub- 
section, the Administrator shall endeavor to 
distribute the projects widely among the 
several States, so far as is feasible and proper, 
in order that actual experience with this pro- 
gram may be had in as many States and in 
as Many areas and under as many different 
circumstances as possible. In making these 
determinations, the Administrator shall be 
guided, but not conclusively governed, by 
pertinent studies made, and information 
and data collected or compiled, by (1) de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government, (2) State and 
local governments, (3) universities and land- 
grant colleges, and (4) private organizations. 

(c) Upon the request of the Administra- 
tor, the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and such other 
heads of agencies as may be appropriate, are 
authorized to conduct such special studies, 
obtain such information, and compile and 
furnish to the Administrator such data as 
the Administrator may deem necessary or 
proper to enable him to make the deter- 
minations provided for in subsection (b) of 
this section. The Administrator shall reim- 
burse when appropriate, out of any funds 
appropriated to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, the foregoing officers for any expendi- 
tures incurred by them under this section. 

(ad) As used in this Act, the term “rede- 
velopment area” refers to any area within 
the United States which has been designated 
by the Administrator as a redevelopment 
area and may include one or more States, 
one or more counties, or one or more munici- 
palities, or a part of a county or municipality. 

LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 

Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized to purchase evidences of indebtedness 
and to make loans (including participations 
therein) to aid in financing any project 
within a redevelopment area for the purchase 
or development of land and facilities (in- 
cluding machinery and equipment in cases 
of demonstrated need) for industrial or com- 
mercial usage, including the construction of 
new buildings, the rehabilitation of aban- 
doned or unoccupied buildings, and the alter- 
ation, conversion, or enlargement of existing 
buildings. Such financial assistance shall 
not be extended (1) for working capital, or 
(2) to assist establishments relocating from 
one area to another. The limitation set 
forth in clause (2) above shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit assistance for the expan- 
sion of an existing business operation from 
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its original location or for the establish- 
ment of a new branch affiliate, or subsidiary: 
Provided, That such assistance will not sub- 
stantially decrease employment in the area 
of original location. 

(b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Administrator determines, subject, 
however, to the following restrictions and 
limitations: 

(1) The total amount of loans and loan 
participations (including purchased evi- 
dences of indebtedness) outstanding at any 
one time under this section (A) with respect 
to projects in redevelopment areas desig- 
nated under section 5(a) shall not exceed 
$100,000,000 and (B) with respect to projects 
in redevelopment areas designated under 
section 5(b) shall not exceed $100,000,000; 

(2) Such assistance shall be extended only 
to applicants, both private and public (in- 
cluding Indian tribes), which have been ap- 
proved for such assistance by an agency or 
instrumentality of the State or political sub- 
division thereof in which the project to be 
financed is located, and which agency or in- 
strumentality is directly concerned with 
problems of economic development in such 
State or subdivision; 

(3) The project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought is reasonably calculated to 
provide more than a temporary alleviation 
of unemployment or underemployment with- 
in the redevelopment area wherein it is, or 
will be, located; 

(4) No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance ap- 
plied for is not otherwise available from 
private lenders or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms; 

(5) The Administrator shall not make any 
loan without a participation unless he de- 
termines that the loan cannot be made on 
@ participation basis; 

(6) No evidences of indebtedness shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made unless 
it is determined that there is a reasonable 
assurance of repayment; 

(7) Subject to section 12(5) of this Act, 
no loans, including renewals or extension 
thereof, may be made hereunder for a period 
exceeding twenty-five years and no evidences 
of indebtedness maturing more than twenty- 
five years from date of purchase may be 
purchased hereunder: Provided, That the 
foregoing restrictions on maturities shall not 
apply to securities or obligations received by 
the Administrator as a claimant in bank- 
ruptcy or equitable reorganization or as a 
creditor in other proceedings attendant upon 
insolvency of the obligor; 

(8) Such loans shall bear interest at a rate 
equal to the rate of interest paid by the 
Administrator on funds obtained from the 
Secretary of the Treasury as provided in sec- 
tion 9 of this Act, plus one-half of 1 per 
centum per annum to cover administrative 
expenses and to provide for losses on loans 
under this section; 

(9) Such assistance shall not exceed 65 
per centum of the aggregate cost to the 
applicant (excluding all other Federal aid 
in connection with the undertaking) of ac- 
quiring or developing land and facilities (in- 
cluding, in cases of demonstrated need, 
machinery and equipment), and of con- 
structing, altering, converting, rehabilitating, 
or enlarging the building or buildings of the 
particular project and shall, among others, 
be on the following conditions: 

(A) That other funds are available in an 
amount which, together with the assistant- 
ance provided hereunder, shall be sufficient 
to pay such aggregate cost; 

(B) That not less than 10 per centum of 
such aggregate cost be supplied by the State 
or any agency, instrumentality, or political 
subdivision thereof, or by a community or 
area organization which is nongovernmental 
in character, as equity capital or as a loan; 

(C) That in extending financial assistance 
under this section with respect to a redevel- 
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opment area, the Administrator shall require 
that not less than 5 per centum of the 
aggregate cost of the project for which such 
loan is made shall be supplied by nongov- 
ernmental sources; and 

(D) That to the extent the Administrator 
finds such action necessary to encourage 
financial participation in a particular proj- 
ect by other lenders and investors any Fed- 
eral financial assistance extended under this 
section may be repayable only after other 
loans made in connection with such project 
and in accordance with this section have 
been repaid in full, and the security, if any, 
for such Federal financial assistance may be 
subordinate and inferior to the lien or liens 
securing other loans made in connection 
with the same project; 

(10) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Administrator an overall pro- 
gram for the economic development of the 
area and a finding by the State, or any 
agency, instrumentality, or local political 
subdivision thereof, that the project for 
which financial assistance is sought is con- 
sistent with such program: Provided, That 
nothing in this Act shall authorize financial 
assistance for any project prohibited by laws 
of the State or local political subdivision in 
which the project would be located. 

(c) Of the funds authorized to be raised 
under section 9 of this Act, not more than 
$100,000,000 shall be deposited in a revolv- 
ing fund which shall be used for the purpose 
of making loans under this section with 
respect to projects in redevelopment areas 
designated under section 5(a), and not more 
than $100,000,000 shall be deposited in a re- 
volving fund which shall be used for the 
purpose of making loans under this section 
with respect to projects in redevelopment 
areas designated under section 5(b). 


PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS FOR INDUSTRIAL OR 
COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 

Src. 7. (a) Upon the application of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, In- 
dian tribe, or public or private nonprofit 
organization or association representing any 
redevelopment area or part thereof, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to make loans to 
assist in financing the purchase or develop- 
ment of land for public facility usage, and 
the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, 
expansion, or improvement of public facili- 
ties within any redevelopment area, if he 
finds that such facilities will serve primarily 
industrial or commercial needs and that— 

(1) the project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in the redevelopment 
area wherein such project is, or will be, 
located, and will tend to improve the oppor- 
tunities in such area for the successful 
establishment or expansion of industrial or 
commercial plants or facilities; 

(2) the funds requested for such project 
are not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms; 

(3) the amount of the loan plus the 
amount of other available funds for such 
projects are adequate to insure the com- 
pletion thereof; 

(4) there is a reasonable expectation of 
repayment; and 

(5) such area has an approved economic 
development program as provided in section 
6(b) (10) and the project for which financial 
assistance is sought is consistent with such 
program. 

(b) No loan under this section shall be for 
an amount in excess of 65 per centum of the 
aggregate cost of the project for which such 
loan is made. Subject to section 12(5), the 
maturity date of any such loan shall be not 
later than forty years after the date such 
loan is made. Any such loan shall bear in- 
terest at a rate equal to the rate of interest 
paid by the Administrator on funds obtained 
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from the Secretary of the Treasury as pro- 
vided in section 9 of this Act, plus one- 
quarter of 1 per centum per annum. 

(c) In making any loan under this section, 
the Administrator shall require that not less 
than 10 per centum of the aggregate cost of 
the project for which such loan is made shall 
be supplied by the State (including any po- 
litical subdivision thereof) within which 
such project is to be located as equity 
capital, or as a loan. In determining the 
amount of participation required under this 
subsection with respect to any particular 
project, the Administrator shall give con- 
sideration to the financial condition of the 
State or local government, and to the per 
capita income of the residents of the re- 
development area, within which such proj- 
ect is to be located. 

(d) To the extent the Administrator finds 
such action necessary to encourage financial 
participation in a particular project by other 
lenders and investors, any Federal financial 
assistance extended under this section may 
be repayable only after other loans made in 
connection with such project and in accord- 
ance with this section have been repaid in 
full, and the security, if any, for such Fed- 
eral financial assistance may be subordinate 
and inferior to the lien or liens securing 
other loans made in connection with the 
same project. 

(e) No financial assistance shail be ex- 
tended under this section with respect to any 
public facility which would compete with 
an existing privately owned public utility 
rendering a service to the public at rates 
or charges subject to regulation by a State 
regulatory body, unless the State regula- 
tory body determines that in the area to be 
served by the public facility for which the 
financial assistance is to be extended there 
is a need for an increase in such service (tak- 
ing into consideration reasonably foreseeable 
future needs) which the existing public 
utility is not able to meet through its exist- 
ing facilities or through an expansion which 
it agrees to undertake. 

(f) Of the funds authorized to be raised 
under section 9 of this Act, not more than 
$100,000,000 shall be deposited in a revolving 
fund which shall be used for the purpose of 
making loans under this section. 


PUBLIC FACILITY GRANTS FOR INDUSTRIAL OR 
COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 


Sec. 8. (a) The Administrator may con- 
duct studies of needs in the various redevel- 
opment areas throughout the United States 
for, and the probable cost of, land acquisi- 
tion or development for public facility usage 
in serving industrial or commercial needs, 
and the construction, rehabilitation, altera- 
tion, expansion, or improvement of useful 
public facilities to serve such needs within 
such areas, and may receive proposals from 
any State, or political subdivision thereof, 
Indian tribe, or public or private nonprofit 
organization or association representing any 
redevelopment area, or part thereof, relating 
to land acquisition or development for such 
public facility usage, and the construction, 
rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or im- 
provement of such public facilities within 
any such area. Any such proposal shall con- 
tain plans showing the project proposed to 
be undertaken, the cost thereof, and the 
contributions proposed to be made to such 
cost by the entity making the proposal. 
The Administrator, in consultation with such 
entity, is authorized to modify all or any 
part of such proposal. 

(b) The Administrator, pursuant to a pro- 
posal received by him under this section, 
may make grants to any State, or political 
subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, or public 
or private nonprofit organization or associa- 
tion representing any redevelopment area, or 
part thereof, for land acquisition or devel- 
opment for public facility usage, and the 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration, ex- 
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pansion, or improvement of public facilities 
within a redevelopment area, if he finds that 
such facilities will serve primarily industrial 
or commercial needs and that— 

(1) the project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in the redevelopment area 
wherein such project is, or will be, located, 
and will tend to improve the opportunities in 
such area for the successful establishment or 
expansion of industrial or commercial plants 
or facilities; 

(2) the entity requesting the grant pro- 
poses to contribute to the cost of the project 
for which such grant is requested in pro- 
portion to its ability so to contribute; 

(3) the project for which a grant is re- 
quested will fulfill a pressing need of the 
area, or part thereof, in which it is, or will 
be, located, and there is little probability 
that such project can be undertaken with- 
out the assistance of a grant under this sec- 
tion; and 

(4) the area for which a project is to be 
undertaken has an approved economic de- 
velopment program as provided in section 6 
(b) (10) and such project is consistent with 
such program. 

The amount of any grant under this sec- 
tion for any such project shall not exceed 
the difference between the funds which can 
be practicably obtained from other sources 
(including a loan under section 7 of this 
Act) for such project, and the amount which 
is necessary to insure the completion thereof. 

(c) The Administrator shall by regulation 
provide for the supervision of projects with 
respect to which grants are made under this 
section so as to insure that Federal funds are 
not wasted or dissipated. 

(ad) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section with respect to 
any public facility which would compete 
with an existing privately owned public util- 
ity rendering a service to the public at rates 
or charges subject to regulation by a State 
regulatory body, unless the State regulatory 
body determines that in the area to be served 
by the public facility for which the finan- 
cial assistance is to be extended there is 4 
need for an increase in such service (taking 
into consideration reasonably foreseeable fu- 
ture needs) which the existing public util- 
ity is not able to meet through its existing 
facilities or through an expansion which it 
agrees to undertake. 

(e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $75,000,000 for the 
purpose of making grants under this section. 


FUNDS FOR LOANS 


Sec. 9. (a) To obtain funds for loans un- 
der this Act, the Administrator may, with 
the approval of the President, issue and have 
outstanding at any one time notes and ob- 
ligations for purchase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in an amount not to exceed 
$300,000,000. Such notes or other obliga- 
tions shall be in such forms and denomi- 
nations, have such maturities, and be sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but such rate 
shall not be greater than the current average 
yields on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturi- 
ties as of the last day of the month preceding 
the issuance of such notes or other obliga- 
tions. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes and other obligations issued under this 
section and for such purpose is authorized 
to use as a public debt transaction the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of any securities issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which secu- 
rities may be issued under such Act are ex- 
tended to include any purchase of such notes 
and other obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
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notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this section. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated in every respect as public 
debt transactions of the United States. 

(b) In the performance of and with respect 
to the functions, powers, and duties vested 
in him by sections 6 and 7 of this Act, the 
Administrator shall— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget 
program in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 102, 103, and 104 of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, as amended; 
and 

(2) determine the character of and the 
necessity for obligations and expenditures 
and the manner in which they shall be in- 
curred, allowed, and paid, subject to pro- 
visions of law specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations. 


INFORMATION 


Sec. 10. Subject to section 24, the Admin- 
istrator shall aid redevelopment areas and 
other areas by furnishing to interested indi- 
viduals, communities, industries, and enter- 
prises within such areas any assistance, 
technical information, market research, or 
other forms of assistance, information, or 
advice which are obtainable from the various 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government and which would 
be useful in alleviating or preventing con- 
ditions of excessive unemployment or under- 
employment within such areas. The Ad- 
ministrator shall furnish the procurement 
divisions of the various departments, agen- 
cies, and other instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government with a list containing the 
names and addresses of business firms which 
are located in redevelopment areas and 
which are desirous of obtaining Government 
contracts for the furnishing of supplies or 
services, and designating the supplies and 
services such firms are engaged in providing. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 11. Subject to section 24, in carrying 
out his duties under this Act the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to provide technical as- 
sistance which would be useful in alleviating 
or preventing conditions of excessive unem- 
ployment or underemployment (1) to areas 
which he has designated as redevelopment 
areas under this Act, and (2) to other areas 
which he finds have substantial need for 
such assistance. Such assistance shall in- 
clude studies evaluating the needs of, and 
developing potentialities for, economic 
growth of such areas. Such assistance may 
be provided by the Administrator through 
members of his staff or through the em- 
ployment of private individuals, partner- 
ships, firms, corporations, or suitable insti- 
tutions, under contracts entered into for 
such purposes. Appropriations are hereby 
authorized for the purposes of this section in 
an amount not to exceed $4,500,000 annually. 


POWERS OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 12. In performing his duties under 
this Act, the Administrator is authorized 
to— 

(1) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; and subject to 
the civil service and classification laws, se- 
lect, employ, appoint, and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers, employees, attorneys, 
and agents as shall be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, and define 
their authority and duties, provide bonds for 
them in such amounts as the Administrator 
shall determine, and pay the costs of quali- 
fication of certain of them as notaries pub- 
lie; 

(2) hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony, 
as he may deem advisable; 

(3) request. directly. from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, com- 
mission, Office, independent establishment, 
or instrumentality information, suggestions, 
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estimates, and statistics needed to carry 
out the purposes of this Act; and each de- 
partment, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, establishment, or instrumentality 
is authorized to furnish such informa- 
tion, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
directly to the Administrator; 

(4) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in 
his discretion and upon such terms and 
conditions and for such consideration as he 
shall determine to be reasonable, any evi- 
dence of debt, contract, claim, personal 
property, or security assigned to or held by 
him in connection with the payment of 
loans made under this Act, and collect or 
compromise all obligations assigned to or 
held by him in connection with the pay- 
ment of such loans until such time as such 
obligations may be referred to the Attorney 
General for suit or collection; 

(5) further extend the maturity of or re- 
new any loan made under this Act, beyond 
the periods stated in such loan or in this 
Act, for additional periods not to exceed 
ten years, if such extension or renewal will 
aid in the orderly liquidation of such loan; 

(6) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, 
modernize, insure, rent, or sell for cash or 
credit, upon such terms and conditions and 
for such consideration as he shall determine 
to be reasonable, any real or personal prop- 
erty conveyed to, or otherwise acquired by, 
him in connection with the payment of loans 
made under this Act; 

(7) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or other administrative action, 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
him in connection with loans made under 
this Act. This shall include authority to 
obtain deficiency judgments or otherwise in 
the case of mortgages assigned to the Ad- 
ministrator. Section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), shall not 
apply to any contract of hazard insurance 
or to any purchase or contract for services or 
supplies on account of property obtained by 
the Administrator as a result of loans made 
under this Act if the premium therefor or 
the amount thereof does not exceed $1,000. 
The power to convey and to execute, in the 
name of the Administrator, deeds of convey- 
ance, deeds of release, assignments and satis- 
factions of mortgages, and any other written 
instrument relating to real or personal prop- 
erty or any interest therein acquired by the 
Administrator pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act may be exercised by the Admin- 
istrator or by any officer or agent appointed 
by him for that purpose without the execu- 
tion of any express delegation of power or 
power of attorney; 

(8) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activ- 
ities authorized in sections 6 and 7 of this 
Act; 

(9) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be neces- 
sary or desirable in marking, servicing, 
compromising, modifying, liquidating, or 
otherwise administratively dealing with or 
realizing on loans made under this Act; 

(10) to such an extent as he finds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act, 
procure the temporary (not in excess of 
six months) service of experts or consultants 
or organizations thereof, including steno- 
graphic reporting services, by contract or ap- 
pointment, and in such cases such service 
shall be without regard to the civil service 
and classification laws, and, except in the 
case of stenographic reporting services by 
organizations, without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5); any 
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individual so employed may be compensated 
at a rate not in excess of $75 per diem, and, 
while such individual is away from his home 
or regular. place of business, he may be 
allowed transportation and not to exceed 
$15 per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses; 

(11) sue and be sued in any court of rec- 
ord of a State having general jurisdiction or 
in any United States district court, and juris- 
diction is conferred upon such district court 
to determine such controversies without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy; but no 
attachment, injunction, garnishment, or 
other similar process, mesne or final, shall 
be issued against the Administrator or his 
property. Nothing herein shall be construed 
to except the activities under this Act from 
the application of sections 507(b) and 2679 
of title 28, United States Code, and of section 
367 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 316); 
and 

(12) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as he may deem appropriate in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER 
ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 13. Whenever the Administrator shall 
determine that employment conditions with- 
in any area previously designated by him as 
@ redevelopment area have changed to such 
an extent that such area is no longer eligible 
for such designation under section 5 of this 
Act, no further assistance shall be granted 
under this Act with respect to such area and, 
for the purposes of this Act, such area shall 
not be considered a redevelopment area: 
Provided, That nothing contained herein 
shall (1) prevent any such area from again 
being designated a redevelopment area under 
section 5 of this Act if the Administrator 
determines it to be eligible under such sec- 
tion, or (2) affect the validity of any con- 
tracts or undertakings with respect to such 
area which were entered into pursuant to 
this Act prior to a determination by the 
Administrator that such area no longer qual- 
ifles as a redevelopment area. The Admin- 
istrator shall keep the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, and in- 
terested State or local agencies, advised at all 
times of any changes made hereunder with 
respect to the designation of any area. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Sec. 14. Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“REDEVELOPMENT AREAS UNDER THE AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


“Sec. 113. (a) Whenever the Area Redevel- 
opment Administrator certifies to the Admin- 
istrator (1) that any county, city, or other 
municipality (in this section referred to as a 
‘municipality’) is situated in an area desig- 
nated under section 5 of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act as a redevelopment area, and (2) 
that there is a reasonable probability that 
with assistance provided under such Act and 
other undertakings the area will be able to 
achieve more than temporary improvement 
in its economy, the Administrator is author- 
ized to provide financial assistance to a local 
public agency in any such municipality 
under this title and the provisions of this 
section. 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (e) of this section, the Administrator 
may provide such financial assistance under 
this section without regard to the require- 
ment or limitations of section 110(c) that 
the project area be predominantly residen- 
tial in character or be redeveloped for pre- 
dominantly residential uses under the urban 
renewal plan, and without regard to any of 
the limitations of that section on the under- 
taking of projects for predominantly non- 
residential uses. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, a contract for financial assist- 
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ance under this section may include provi- 
sions permitting the disposition of any land 
in. the project area designated under the 
urban renewal plan for industrial or com- 
mercial uses to any public agency or non- 
profit corporation for subsequent disposi- 
tion as promptly as practicable by such 
public agency or corporation for the re- 
development of the land in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan: Provided, That any 
disposition of such land to such public 
agency or corporation under this section 
shall be made at its fair value for uses in 
accordance with the urban renewal plan: 
And provided further, That only the pur- 
chasers from or lessees of such public agency 
or corporation, and their assignees, shall be 
required to assume the obligations relating 
to the commencement of improvements im- 
posed under section 105(b) hereof. 

“(d) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion with respect to any project, the Ad- 
ministrator may exercise the authority 
vested in him under this section as well as 
other provisions of this title for the com- 
pletion of such projects, notwithstanding 
any determination made after the execution 
of such contract that the area in which the 
project is located is no longer a redevelop- 
ment area under the Area Redevelopment 
Act. 

“(e) The aggregate amount of capital 
grants which may be contracted for under 
this title with respect to projects for the re- 
development of urban renewal areas for pre- 
dominantly nonresidential uses, under the 
second proviso of the fifth sentence of sec- 
tion 110(c), may be increased by an amount 
not to exceed 10 per centum of the aggre- 
gate amount of new grant contract authority 
provided after September 23, 1959, whenever 
the Administrator determines (1) that an 
increase in such amount is necessary in 
order to provide financial assistance under 
this section, and (2) that such assistance is 
not otherwise available because of the limita- 
tion contained in such proviso.” 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 15. (a) Paragraph (3) of section 
701(a) of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended 
by inserting after “counties which” the fol- 
lowing: “(A) are situated in areas desig- 
nated by the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istrator under section 5(a) of the Area 
Redevelopment Act as redevelopment areas 
or (B)”. 

(b) Section 701(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding before the period at the end of 
the first sentence a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That a grant may be made under 
clause (A) of paragraph (3) of subsection 
(a) of this section for not more than 175 
per centum of such estimated cost’. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized, upon request and whenever he 
determines such studies are needed, to un- 
dertake, or to provide assistance to others 
for studies of the size, characteristics, skills, 
adaptability, occupational potentialities, and 
related aspects of the labor force of any 
redevelopment area. A 

(b) When a redevelopment area has an 
approved economic development program as 
provided in section 6(b) (10), the Secretary 
of Labor, in consultation with the Admin- 
istrator, shall determine the occupational 
training or retraining needs of unemployed 
and underemployed individuals residing in 
the redevelopment area. The Secretary of 
Labor shall notify the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of the occupational 
training or retraining requirements of the 
area, and shall provide for the orderly selec- 
tion and referral of those unemployed or 
underemployed individuals residing in the 
area who can reasonably be expected to 
obtain employment as a result of the skill 
they will acquire in the training which is 
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to be made available, and shall make appro- 
priate provision for such supervision by the 
appropriate agency as is necessary to the 
successful operation of any training pro- 
gram established under this section. The 
Secretary of Labor shall cooperate with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and with existing State and local agencies 
and officials in charge of existing programs 
relating to vocational training and retrain- 
ing for the purpose of assuring that the 
facilities and services of such agencies are 
made fully available to such individuals. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds 
that additional facilities or services are 
needed in the area to meet the occupational 
training or retraining needs of such indi- 
viduals, he shall so advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall provide assistance, including financial 
assistance when necessary, to the appropri- 
ate State vocational educational agency in 
the provision of such additional facilities 
or services. If the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare finds that the State vo- 
cational educational agency is unable to pro- 
vide the facilities and services needed, he 
may, after consultation with such agency, 
provide for the same by agreement or con- 
tract with public or private educational in- 
stitutions. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor shall arrange 
to provide any necessary technical assistance 
for setting up apprenticeships, and to pro- 
mote journeyman and other on-the-job 
training. 

(e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of 
$4,500,000 annually, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 17. (a) The Secretary of Labor in con- 
sultation with the Administrator may, on 
behalf of the United States, enter into agree- 
ments with States in which redevelopment 
areas are located, under which the Secretary 
of Labor shall make payments to such States 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for the purpose of enabling such States, 
as agents of the United States, to make 
weekly retraining payments to unemployed 
or underemployed individuals residing with- 
in such redevelopment areas who are cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Labor to be under- 
going occupational training or retraining 
under section 16 of this Act. Such pay- 
ments shall be made only for the period 
the individual is receiving occupational 
training or retraining under section 16 of 
this Act, but not in any event to exceed 
sixteen weeks, and the amounts of such 
payments shall be equal to the amount of 
the average weekly unemployment compen- 
sation payment payable in the State mak- 
ing such payments. 

(b) No weekly retraining payment shall 
be made to any person otherwise eligible who, 
with respect to the week for which such 
payment would be made, has received or 
is seeking unemployment compensation un- 
der title XV of the Social Security Act or 
any other Federal or any State unemploy- 
ment compensation law, but if the appro- 
priate State or Federal agency finally deter- 
mines that a person denied weekly training 
benefits because of this paragraph is not en- 
titled to unemployment compensation under 
title XV of the Social Security Act or such 
Federal or State law, this paragraph shall 
not apply. 

(c) Any agreement under this section may 
contain provisions (including, so far as may 
be appropriate, provisions authorized or 
made applicable with respect to agreements 
concluded by the Secretary of Labor pursu- 
ant to title XV of the Social Security Act) 
as will promote effective administration, 
protect the United States against loss, and 
insure the proper application of payments 
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made to the State under such agreement. 
Except as may be provided in such agree- 
ments, or in the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (d) of this 
section, determinations by any duly desig- 
nated officer or agency as to the eligibility of 
individuals for weekly retraining payments 
under this section shall be final and con- 
clusive for any purpose and not subject to 
review by any court or any other officer. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor and the Ad- 
ministrator shall jointly prescribe such rules 
and regulations as they may deem necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

(e) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not in excess of $10,- 
000,000 annually, as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 18. (a) Whoever makes any statement 
knowing it to be false, or whoever willfully 
overvalues any security, for the purpose of 
obtaining for himself or for any applicant 
any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, 
deferment of action, or otherwise, or the ac- 
ceptance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing 
in any way the action of the Administrator, 
or for the purpose of obtaining money, prop- 
erty, or anything of value, under this Act, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Administrator in the admin- 
istration of this Act, (1) embezzles, ab- 
stracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, securities, or other things of 
value, whether belonging to him or pledged 
or otherwise entrusted to him, or (2) with 
intent to defraud the Administrator or any 
other body politic or corporate, or any indi- 
vidual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, or 
examiner, makes any false entry in any book, 
report, or statement of or to the Adminis- 
trator, or without being duly authorized, 
draws any order or issues, puts forth, or as- 
signs any note, debenture, bond, or other 
obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, mort- 
gage, judgment, or decree thereof, or (3) 
with intent to defraud participates, shares, 
receives directly or indirectly any money, 
profit, property, or benefit through any trans- 
action, loan, commission, contract, or any 
other act of the Administrator, or (4) gives 
any unauthorized information concerning 
any future action or plan of the Adminis- 
trator which might affect the value of secu- 
rities, or having such knowledge, invests or 
speculates, directly or indirectly, in the secu- 
rities or property of any company or corpo- 
ration receiving loans or other assistance 
from the Administrator, shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or by impris- 
onment for not more than five years, or both. 


EMPLOYMENT OF EXPEDITERS AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE EMPLOYEES 


Src. 19. No loan shall be made by the 
Administrator under this Act to any busi- 
ness enterprise unless the owners, partners, 
or Officers of such business enterprise (1) 
certify to the Administrator the names of any 
attorneys, agents, or other persons engaged 
by or on behalf of such business enterprise 
for the purpose of expediting applica- 
tions made to the Administrator for assist- 
ance of any sort, and the fees paid or to be 
paid to any such person; and (2) execute 
an agreement binding any such business 
enterprise, for a period of two years after 
any assistance is rendered by the Adminis- 
trator to such business enterprise, to refrain 
from employing, tendering any office or em- 
ployment to, or retaining for professional 
services, any person who, on the date such 
assistance or any part therefore was rendered 
or within one year prior thereto, shall have 
served as an officer, attorney, agent, or em- 
ployee, occupying a position or engaging in 
activities which the Administrator shall have 
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determined involve discretion with respect 
to the granting of assistance under this Act. 


RECORD OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 20. The Administrator shall maintain 
as @ permanent part of the records of the 
Administration a list of approved applica- 
tions for loans which shall be kept available 
for public inspection during the regular 
business hours of the Administration. The 
following information shall be posted in such 
list as soon as each application is approved: 
(1) the name of the applicant and, in the 
case of corporate applications, the names. of 
the officers and directors thereof, (2) the 
amount and duration of the loan for which 
application is made, (3) the purposes for 
which the proceeds of the loan are to be 
used, and (4) a general description of the 
security offered. 


PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE AND FORTY-HOUR 
WEEK 


Sec. 21. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
projects assisted by the Administrator under 
this Act and undertaken by public appli- 
cants shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-—5), and every such employee 
shall receive compensation at a rate not 
less than one and one-half times his basic 
rate of pay for all hours worked in any work- 
week in excess of eight hours in any work- 
day or forty hours in the workweek, as the 
case may be. The Administrator shall not 
approve any project involving the contribu- 
tion of Federal funds without first obtain- 
ing adequate assurance that these labor 
standards will be maintained upon the con- 
struction work. The Secretary of Labor 
shall have, with respect to the labor stand- 
ards specified in this provision, the author- 
ity and functions set forth in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F-R. 3176; 
64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 133z—-15), and section 
2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276c). 

REPORTS 


Sec. 22. The Administrator shall make 
comprehensive and detailed semiannual re- 
ports to the Congress of his operations under 
this Act for each six-month period of each 
fiscal year ning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962. Such reports shall be 
printed and shall be transmitted to the 
Congress not later than January 3 and June 
30 of each year following the fiscal year 
with respect to which such reports are made. 
Such reports shall show, among other things, 
(1) the total number of unemployed per- 
sons in redevelopment areas, (2) the total 
principal amount of loans under this Act 
which are outstanding, the aggregate ex- 
penditures incurred by the Government in 
providing grants and other forms of as- 
sistance under this Act, and the administra- 
tive expenses incurred by the Government 
in providing assistance under this Act, (3) 
the number of applications for assistance 
under this Act which are pending and the 
total amount of assistance requested in such 
applications, (4) the number of industrial 
or commercial enterprises which have com- 
menced or expanded operations in redevel- 
opment areas as a result of assistance under 
this Act, the total asset value of such enter- 
prises, and a description of each such enter- 
prise in terms of whether it is a wholly new 
business enterprise, an enterprise which has 
moved from another area, or a branch of 
an existing business enterprise located else- 
where, (5) the total number of jobs created 
in each economically distressed area as a 
result of assistance extended under this Act, 
(6) the sum obtained by dividing the total 
amount of Federal assistance extended 
under this Act (including the administra- 
tive expenses incurred by the Government 
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in extending such assistance) by the num- 
ber of jobs created as a result of such as- 
sistance, (7) the number and size of Gov- 
ernment contracts for the furnishing of 
supplies and services placed with business 
en located in redevelopment areas, 
and (8) the amount and duration of em- 
ployment resulting from such contracts. 
Upon the request of the Administrator, the 
various departments and agencies of the 
Government engaged in the procurement of 
supplies and services shall furnish to the 
Administrator such information as may be 
necessary for the purposes of clauses (7) and 
(8) above. 
APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 23. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Sec. 24. (a) The Administrator may, to 
the extent practicable and with their con- 
sent, use the available services and facilities 
of other agencies and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government on a reimbursable 
basis. The Administrator shall exercise the 
authority contained in the preceding sen- 
tence whenever such exercise. will avoid the 
duplication of existing staffs and facilities. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as 
will assist in carrying out the objectives of 
this Act. This Act shall be supplemental 
to any existing authority, and nothing here- 
in shall be deemed to be restrictive of any 
existing powers, duties, and functions of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government. 

(c) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this Act may be transferred, with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, between departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, if such funds are 
used for the purposes for which they are 
specifically authorized and appropriated. 

(ad) Subject to the standards and pro- 
cedures prescribed by section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, the 
head of any agency, for the performance of 
functions under this Act, including func- 
tions delegated pursuant to section 25, may 
place positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the 
General Schedule established by such Act, 
and such positions shall be in addition to 
the number of such positions authorized by 
section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, to be placed in such grades: 
Provided, That not to exceed one such posi- 
tion may be placed in such grades under 
this subsection, to be assigned to the agen- 
cies by the Administrator, with the approval 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 25. The Administrator, with the ap- 
proval of the President, is authorized to dele- 
gate to the heads of other departments or 
agencies of the Government such functions, 
powers, and duties which are conferred upon 
him by this Act as he deems appropriate, 
and to authorize the redelegation of such 
functions, powers, and duties by the heads 
of such departments or agencies. 


RECORDS AND AUDIT 


. Sec. 26. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under section 6 or 7 of this Act shall keep 
as the Administrator shall prescribe, includ- 
ing records which fully disclose the amount 
and the disposition by such recipient of the 
proceeds of such assistance, the total cost 
of the project or undertaking in connection 
with which such assistance is given or used, 
and the amount and nature of that portion 
of the cost of the project or undertaking sup- 
plied by other sources, and such other records 
as will facilitate an effective audit. ; 

(b) The Administrator and the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, or any of 
their duly authorized representatives, shall 
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have access for the purpose of audit and 
examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of the recipient that are 
pertinent to assistance received under 
section 6 or 7 of this Act. 

REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATION OF ACT 


Sec. 27. The Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, shall, after the 
expiration of two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, make a full and 
complete study and investigation of the 
administration of this Act. The committee 
shall report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practicable date following the conclusion of 
its study and investigation, the results of its 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 28. As used in this Act, the term 
“State” means any of the several States, the 
District of Columbia, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico; and the term “United States’’ 
refers to the several States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day the chairman of the 
committee sent word to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois I[Mr. 
Dove.as], who reported the bill to the 
Senate on behalf of the committee, that, 
since he was the distinguished author of 
the bill, the chairman would be very 
glad to yield to him to open the debate. 
But, as the little exchange between Sen- 
ators has already disclosed, it was not 
contemplated that debate on the bill 
would start before the end of the normal 
morning hour—2 o’clock. So the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, the 
patron of the bill, is not present, and the 
chairman will open briefly, giving an ex- 
planation of why he voted in committee 
against the report of the committee, and 
why he is still opposed to it. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to S. 1, 
the area redevelopment bill. The addi- 
tional Federal credit and the additional 
Federal bureaucracy authorized by this 
bill are not the answer to the problem of 
depressed areas. Thus, S. 1 will give 
false hope to those who look to it for 
economic salvation. It will use ineffec- 
tively the $394 million in Federal outlays 
permitted under it. 

If legislation like S. 1 is to be en- 
acted—however inappropriate and inef- 
fective it may be—a number of major 
improvements should be incorporated in 
the bill. The power to administer the 
program should be vested directly in the 
Secretary of Commerce. It should not 
be placed in what is essentially another 
new independent agency only loosely 
associated with the Department of Com- 
merce. All funds should be made 
available through annual appropriations 
with no recourse to back-door Treasury 
financing. But even if these amend- 
ments were made to S. 1, the bill would 
still be basically unsound. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Virginia has mentioned that there may 
be involved in the pending bill back- 
door financing. What is the fact with 
respect to whether the bill follows what 
is the normal course which is generally 
applied in connection with financing? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. The bill provides 
that the grants and ordinary expendi- 
tures shall follow the constitutional 
provision that money shall be appropri- 
ated by an appropriation bill. That pro- 
vision is in the Constitution. However, 
that provision applies only to $94 mil- 
lion out of $394 million. The other $300 
million would come from back-door 
financing, through a pipeline to the 
Treasury. The new agency would say to 
the Treasury, “Let me have this money. 
Here is my certificate, my note.” The 
Treasury would ask, “When will you re- 
pay it?” 

The agency would reply, “We don’t 
know. When we get it.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The new agency 
would have authority to go to the Treas- 
ury and, through the delivery of a cer- 
tificate of indebtedness, procure the 
money ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. By presenting its 
IOV. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would procure the 
money ? . 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes; the money 
would come out of the Treasury, just as 
if we had appropriated it. However, the 
money would not be in the budget. It 
would be added to the deficit, if the 
Treasury did not have the money in 
hand. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. $94 million of it 
would be dealt with in the normal fash- 
ion. What items in the bill does that 
amount cover? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator will 
find a breakdown of the amounts on 
page 10 of the committee report. The 
breakdown shows the grants and other 
expenditures as consisting of several 
items: First, $75 million for public fa- 
cilities for industrial or commercial pur- 
poses—that refers to the bringing in of 
factories, where it is necessary to fix 
streets and sewers and lights, and so on; 
second, $4,500,000 for technical assist- 
ance each year; third, retraining sub- 
sistence payments of $10 million each 
year; and last, occupational training of 
$4,500,000 a year. 

These are the amounts that would be 
appropriated. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
junior Senator from Virginia, at an ap- 
propriate time will offer an amendment 
requiring that everything be provided for 
by annual appropriation. The amend- 
ment has been sent to the desk. The 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], who at one time was 
chairman of the committee, will offer an 
amendment to put jurisdiction over the 
program under the Department of Com- 
merce, and not create a new and what 
could be a very expensive bureaucracy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What was the reason 
assigned for dealing with $94 million of 
the requested total sum in the normal 
manner, and $300 million of it through 
back-door financing? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, the reason 
was not very frankly expressed. The 
real reason is that those who favor the 
program do not want an independent 
committee passing judgment on it, be- 
cause they fear that the Appropriations 
Committee may hold it up or may cut 
down the amount. When they get 
Started with the program, the proponents 
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want to be able to have a freewheeling 
program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For my information, 
will the Senator from Virginia describe 
how the program would become a free- 
wheeling program, when it is financed 
through back-door financing instead of 
making the administrators of the pro- 
gram come before the regular committees 
of Congress for consideration of requests 
for money? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Congress would 
be passing a bill creating a new agency 
with power to borrow from the Treasury 
up to $300 million, on the issuance by 
that agency of its I O U’s, and deliver- 
ing those I O U’s to the Treasury. In 
that way it becomes a freewheeling 
spending program. When the agency is 
established it can go to the Treasury and 
say to the Treasury, “Here is my I O U. 
Let me have $100 million.” Or it can 
ask for $200 million or $300 million. In 
that way it is a freewheeling agency 
spending up to $300 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it correct to say 
that it could continue in that way with- 
out annual supervision by the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is absolutely 
correct. In the opinion of the chairman 
of the committee this program should be 
limited to one or two years, and I expect 
an améndment to accomplish that will 
be offered. We limit foreign aid to 1 
year, so that we can look at it from year 
to year. The proposed programs have 
been before the Congress for 6 years and 
have never been adopted, because we 
have found that there are inherent 
weaknesses in such a proposed program 
that we should not get into. Some peo- 
ple have been afraid that if we get into 
this sort of thing it might mean the end 
of private enterprise, because it would 
put the Government into the business of 
determining by the use of Federal funds 
where industries should be located. That 
subject has been argued back and forth 
for 6 years. 

The bill passed the Senate last year 
by a narrow majority. Now we have it 
before us again. As the Senator from 
Virginia will explain in the course of his 
remarks, he believes that this approach 
is ineffectual and unconstitutional, and 
certainly undesirable. Furthermore, 
such a program should be placed directly 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Commerce. The Secretary of Commerce 
testified that the Department had 45 
employees trained and ready to go ahead 
with the program if it is placed in his 
Department. Furthermore, the junior 
Senator from Virginia believes that this 
ought to be a year-to-year program, so 
that we could take a look at it from time 
to time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator from 
Virginia have at hand at the present 
time the amount of back-door authoriza- 
tions which have been built up through 
the years? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is my recollec- 
tion that we have built up $56 billion 
dollars of spending in that way in recent 
years. It has been $114 billion all told. 
However, $33 billion was outstanding 
on June 30, 1960. That is the amount 
that has never been acted upon by the 
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Appropriations Committees, as I con- 
sider that. the Constitution requires, and 
as the rules of the House and the Senate 
contemplated when they created the Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

It used to be the practice for each com- 
mittee to handle its own appropriations. 
Then it was found that a committee 
would be prejudiced for a certain propo- 
sition or would be prejudiced against 
something. Therefore the rules were 
changed to provide that it was first 
necessary to get an authorization, and 
then it was made necessary for a fair 
and impartial committee to say whether 
money for a project should be appro- 
priated. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When the Appropri- 
ations Committees were established, it 
was contemplated that they would be 
the central agencies through which all 
financing would have to be screened, and 
that the Appropriations Committees 
would take a look at the whole cloth, to 
determine how that cloth should be di- 
vided, and to make certain that an equi- 
table allocation was made of the money. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. That is cor- 
rect. Not only that, but the committees 
were to do it every year. They would 
not say, “Here is $400 million or $500 
million or $600 million, and we cannot 
put our hands on it until you spend all 
of that money.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where there has not 
been the service of this central agency, 
the Appropriations Committees, all that 
is nullified when back-door financing is 
indulgedin. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Back-door financing 
is usually motivated by the purpose of 
avoiding the Committee on Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Committee 
on Appropriations is sidestepped under 
the pleasing camouflage that what is 
sought is a loan, not an appropriation. 
The bill provides a revolving fund, and 
the presumption is that the money will 
be repaid. The argument is that we are 
not appropriating; we are going outside 
the budget to let someone borrow money 
because he says, “Here is my IOU. I 
will repay you.” But everyone khows 
that that is a subterfuge for getting 
money from the Treasury in violation of 
the Constitution. It is an effort to get 
money without the safeguards which 
Congress contemplated when it took 
from each of the committees hayv- 
ing legislative jurisdiction the power to 
handle its own appropriation bill and 
established in each House a new, sepa- 
rate, and distinct committee for that 
purpose. The House Committee on Ap- 
propriations has 50 members. It is the 
largest and most powerful group in the 
House. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for his questions. 


AN INCORRECT APPROACH 


- For one thing, S. 1 is an incorrect ap- 
proach to the economic facts of life. 
We should remember that as our econ- 
omy expands, some communities inev- 
itably fall behind the national rate of 
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, growth. Over a period of time, these lo- 
calities—particularly depressed areas— 
may seem to be less and less well off. 
This may be so even though in some 
cases a large share of the local labor 
force is employed and even though local 
standards of living continue to advance. 

It is obvious that whatever our na- 
tional level of prosperity may be, ap- 
proximately one-half of all areas will 
be below average at any one time or over 
any given length of time. As long as be- 
low-average communities improve no 
faster than the Nation grows, they will 
always appear to be comparatively de- 
pressed, no matter how much progress 
they have made. S. 1, therefore, can-~ 
not eliminate a problem which, like the 
poor, will always be with us in some 
measure. 

The proponents of S. 1 claim that the 
bill will channel economic activity into 
depressed areas to a greater degree than 
would otherwise occur. In other words, 
growth would be directed away from its 
natural course to benefit a relatively 
small number of areas at the expense of 
all others. Federal direction of eco- 
nomic growth would be implemented 
chiefly through the availability of $200 
million of Federal credit for long-term 
loans toward commercial and industrial 
facilities, and $100 million for loans and 
$75 million for grants toward public 
facilities serving commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments. Besides this, 
$10 million would be authorized for re- 
training subsistence payments, $4.5 mil- 
lion for technical assistance, and 
another $4.5 million for occupational 


As I said to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, the figures appear on page 
10 of the committee report. 

The precedent established by these 
provisions could, in my opinion, ulti- 
mately lead to Federal control over all 
industrial location or relocation in every 
community. To the degree that Federal 
control under this bill would channel 
economic expansion away from its nor- 
mal path, we will pay a price in terms 
of a reduced rate of overall economic 
growth and a lower average per capita 
income for the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was there any dis- 
cussion before the committee concerning 
the factors which usually induce indus- 
try to settle in a community? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There was much 
discussion of that subject. I call atten- 
tion to the printed hearings, which com- 
prise 880 pages. There was, as I shall 
point out later, a difference of opinion 
as to what causes growth and employ- 
ment. There was a theory that low pro- 
duction costs would give employment, 
and the bill is geared to that theory. 
However, it was pointed out that in some 
areas, especially in New England, the 
existing empty factories do not attract 
industry and provide jobs. It is the 
profit motive which will give employ- 
ment. That is why I say the bill ignores 
the most fundamental principle, namely, 
the profit motive, regardless of the cost. 
If an industry can make a profit in a 
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certain area, that is where the industry 
will go, and that is where it will remain. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. While I was the chief 
executive of Ohio, my efforts were di- 
rected substantially to attracting new in- 
dustries to our State. My experience 
was that these factors were normally 
considered by those who were seeking 
sites for business: First, closeness to the 
consuming market; second, closeness to 
the supply of crude materials; third, lo- 
cation in a community which insured 
adequate legal protection of property 
and person. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is an im- 
portant factor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Fourth, a reasonable 
tax rate; fifth, an adequate supply of 
water and power; sixth, the availability 
of adequate transportation facilities— 
water, rail, and, increasingly important, 
air; seventh, a healthful living environ- 
ment. 

Whenever there was not a proximity 
of consumers or raw materials or a con- 
dition indicating adequate protection of 
life and property, industries would not 
settle in the place to which they were 
invited. 

I should like to have the Senator’s 
comment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Ohio is eminently correct. He has 
enumerated factors which could be sum- 
marized in the phrase “favorable busi- 
ness climate.” A favorable business 
climate is one which offers the necessary 
raw materials and facilities; closeness 
to markets; protection from hoodlums; 
and what might be called the protection 
of the law. 

In addition, such a climate provides 
a chance for an industry to make a 
profit, and not have all the profit taxed 
away. It offers him a reasonable cer- 
tainty that various types of outlaw 
strikes will not ruin the industry’s 
chances for success. 

I call the Senator’s attention to an 
excellent statement on page 283 of the 
hearings. It was made by Mr. Robert 
P. Lee, vice president of the Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co. Mr. Lee serves 
as manager of his company’s area 
development department. He enumer- 
ated the factors which the bill ignored 
and indicated why, in his opinion, it 
would not solve the problem of either 
temporary or chronic unemployment. 

There are two types of unemployment. 
One is chronic unemployment, such as 
exists in the bituminous coalfields of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and south- 
west Virginia. The miners in those 
areas have been priced out of the market. 
Instead of the previous 500,000 miners, 
200,000 now produce all the coal that 
can be sold. The other 300,000 have no 
employment, and they do not have any 
immediate prospects of employment. 
They have been in that situation for 
4 or 5 years, and the condition is getting 
worse. That is chronic unemployment. 

Temporary unemployment is the kind 
which exists seasonally in Atlantic City, 
Detroit, and similar areas. One area 
depends on tourists; the other on the 
manufacture of automobiles. 

If the money provided in the bill is 
distributed according to where there is 
the most urgent temporary unemploy- 
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ment, it could all go—every dollar of 
it—to a few large cities, and still it 
would not accomplish anything. 

Mr. Robert P. Lee, representing the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, at page 283 
of the hearings quoted the following 
paragraph from the report of the Ken- 
nedy task force on area redevelopment: 

Changes in consumer demand, depletion 
of resources, changes in defense procurement 
or in location of defense facilities, de- 
centralization of production, lack of indus- 
trial diversification, and _ technological 
change are the most important causes of 
depressed economic conditions in the labor 
surplus areas. 


The witness himself went on to say: 

None of the provisions in the bills before 
you for loans and grants undertake cor- 
rection or alleviation of the causes cited. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not that raise 
the question of whether it is possible, 
merely by legislative fiat or legislative 
declaration, to establish conditions that 
are not naturally in existence in a com- 
munity that desires to attract industry? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. This bill ignores, 
first, our history, which clearly proves 
that our great economic development 
and our wonderful wealth are built on 
the system of private enterprise. If 
anyone has any question about that, all 
he has to do is look today at Western 
Germany. Of all the nations in the 
world, after we gave Western Germany 
some operating capital, that nation 
made the best use of the available funds, 
by doing what the old Jewish prophet 
said after the return from captivity in 
Babylon; he said, “Our walls were rebuilt 
because the people had a mind to work.” 
That is still true; it is necessary to have 
a mind to work, and also to have capital. 

The best way to get capital is to ob- 
tain it from private sources—to pool 
one’s resources, and then, perhaps, ob- 
tain a loan from a financial institution. 
A second way to get capital is to borrow 
it, as we authorize under sections 501 
and 502 of the Small Business Act. Un- 
der these sections, State and local de- 
velopment corporations can obtain capi- 
tal from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

But the poorest way to get capital is 
the way provided in this bill. As the 
Senator from Ohio has said, the Govern- 
ment cannot, by legislative fiat, cause 
the establishment of a factory for the 
manufacture of a certain product, 
merely by making funds available and 
then saying, “Here is the money that is 
needed in order to establish the factory. 
Now take the money and get busy.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My point is that al- 
though we could pass legions of laws 
stating that a particular factory shall 
succeed, yet if the factory is not close 
to the consuming market, it will be at 
a great disadvantage. 

Likewise, we could say by law that a 
certain factory shall succeed; but if it is 
not close to the necessary raw materials, 
it is also at a great disadvantage. 

Certainly we cannot, merely by legis- 
lative declaration, change what is an 
undesirable atmosphere for the estab- 
lishment of a business into one that is 
desirable. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Ohio is, of course, correct, in general, al- 
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though, insofar as closeness to market 
is concerned, a nylon hose factory is, 
relatively, closer to the market than is 
a producer of bituminous coal or cross- 
ties. ‘The point is that the location must 
pe close enough to make possible effi- 
cient delivery. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Of course, because 
the item of transportation becomes im- 
portant. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I call attention to 
the remarks of the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. BENNETT] on page 671 of the hear- 
ings; and I now read part of that state- 
ment: 

Senator Bennett. In spite of all these 
public inducements, some industries chose 
to locate in areas where there is no rent 
or tax inducement. This suggests that there 
are other nonfinancial inducements and ad- 
vantages that may outpull all of these. I 
am sure having previously been in North 
Carolina that you will agree to that, and 
certainly we in Utah think that is right. 

I think the experience in Pennsylvania is 
very interesting. When Mr. Batt was here 
with us, or Mr. Davlin, he told us that out 
of 500 industries that had been induced to 
locate in Pennsylvania in the last 4144 years 
only 140, or 28 percent, had located in dis- 
tressed areas, in spite of the fact that they 
could have had presumably some of these 
economic financing advantages. 

I would like to put into the record, rather 
than to ask the Secretary to try and guess, 
the information I have gathered regarding 
these other factors. I sent a wire to every 
State, to their industrial development or- 
ganization or to the appropriate group that 
handles this problem and I asked them to 
list for me the advantages which they of- 
fered to industry and what they considered 
to be the order of priority. I got 47 re- 
plies, and 42 of the replies rated reduced 
rent or financial assistance in building very 
low; 4 of the 47 rated it in the middle of 
the list, and only 1 rated it as high as 
fourth in the list of inducements. 


Yet that is the major inducement 
provided in this bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In connection with 
the bill, Senator BenNnetT sent out those 
inquiries, did he? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct; 
and the replies are to be found begin- 
hing at page 769 of the hearings. 

It is very interesting—and I am sure 
the Senator from Ohio will also find them 
informative—to read the individual views 
of the Senator from Utah, which are 
printed in connection with our report. 
Senator Bennett is a successful busi- 
nessman and a past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. He 
is a good economist, an able business- 
man, and a very efficient and effective 
Senator. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 1 is based 
on the fallacious proposition that busi- 
hess is attracted by low-cost opportuni- 
ties for production, rather than by high- 
profit opportunities for distribution. We 
know, however, that the basic incentive 
for private enterprise is just the oppo- 
site. And yet S. 1, in an effort to reduce 
production costs—particularly occu- 
Ppancy expenses, which ordinarily are a 
minor share of total operating outlays— 
endeavors to resolve all our difficulties 
by offering Federal loans and grants for 
industrial and commercial facilities and 
for related public facilities to any eligible 
private or public applicant. Federal 
credit would be made available, under 
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the terms of S. 1, in several hundred 
areas, including Detroit, Pittsburgh, At- 
lantic City, and San Juan. 


THE WRONG TIME 


Mr. President, this is no time to enact 
the wrong kind of legislation. Nation- 
wide unemployment in February reached 
5.7 million persons, the highest in two 
decades. If Federal action is taken now 
to relieve the unemployment situation, 
it should be directed toward stimulating 
a higher general level of production and 
distribution, rather than channeled to- 
ward alleviating unemployment within a 
comparatively few localities. In this 
connection, it should be recalled that un- 
employment in the 103 industrialized 
areas eligible for assistance under S. 1 
represents only 11 percent of total unem- 
ployment throughout the Nation. 

Earlier this week, the Secretary of 
the Treasury testified, before the Joint 
Economic Committee, that a substantial 
budget deficit would be likely in the fis- 
cal year 1961. The deficit would largely 
reflect the fact that corporate profits 
may be as much as $3 billion lower than 
estimated. Personal income may also 
fall somewhat short of earlier forecasts. 

Any additional legislation, such as S. 
1, which would authorize expenditures 
to unbalance the budget even further, 
should be considered with the utmost 
care. Funds should be applied where 
their results would be greatest. They 
should not be expended solely in areas 
which qualify under S. 1 for aid merely 
by their inability to keep pace with the 
national rate of economic growth. 


AN INEFFECTIVE APPROACH 


Not only does S. 1 incorporate the 
wrong approach at the wrong time; it 
also is likely to use ineffectively what- 
ever aid is extended. 

Consider the case of loans for com- 
mercial and industrial facilities. The 
bill would provide $200 million for com- 
mercial and industrial loans over a 
period of years. Even so, this large Fed- 
eral outlay would be equivalent to less 
than 2 percent of total expenditures for 
new plant and equipment in all manu- 
facturing industries throughout the Na- 
tion in a single year. Only last year, 
such expenditures came to $14.5 billion; 
this year, $14.1 billion in expenditures 
are anticipated. These data, of course, 
exclude any outlays for commercial fa- 
cilities and equipment. 

VAGUE ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS 


Because S. 1 incorporates such vague 
standards of eligibility for aid, assistance 
extended under it might often be mis- 
directed. According to the mandatory 
unemployment tests included in the bill, 
the Administrator of the proposed legis- 
lation would have to designate at least 
103 industrialized communities as eligible 
for assistance. Besides these communi- 
ties, several hundred other localities— 
including rural areas—would undoubt- 
edly be eligible, although they cannot so 
far be identified under the loosely 
worded provisions of the bill. 

S. 1 does not indicate how Federal as- 
sistance should be allocated among eli- 
gible areas. No limit is placed on the 
amount of loans or grants that could be 
made to any one project or within any 
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one State. Of the 648,400 unemnrioyed 
persons in the 103 eligible industrialized 
areas in January, approximately one- 
third were in the two cities of Detroit 
and Pittsburgh. Would Detroit and 
Pittsburgh then get one-third of all Fed- 
eral assistance? If Federal aid were 
spread equally among the 103 eligible 
areas, each area would receive less than 
$4 million, regardless of the reasons why 
its unemployment rate was high and re- 
gardless of its potentialities for redevel- 
opment. These cases suggest some of 
the difficulties inherent in administering 
the proposed legislation. 


RELIEF MAY BE ONLY TEMPORARY 


While few, if any, areas would receive 
substantial assistance under S. 1, there is 
no guarantee that such aid would be 
translated into lasting employment ben- 
efits. The provisions of the bill require 
that— 

The project for which financial assistance 
is sought is reasonably calculated to provide 
more than a temporary alleviation of unem~ 
ployment or underemployment within the 
redevelopment area wherein such project is, 
or will be, located. 


In view of the fluctuations in employ- 
ment and unemployment which occur 
during business cycles—particularly 
within depressed areas—what perma- 
nent alleviation could this bill truly 
promise? 

No immediate relief, however tempo- 
rary, would be in sight. Many months 
would pass before aid could be extended 
through bureaucratic channels, and then 
incorporated in commercial, industrial, 
and related public facilities and evi- 
denced by additional employment, if any. 
Meanwhile, no new blue-collar jobs 
would be created through S. 1. Many 
areas originally eligible for assistance 
might well work themselves out of their 
difficulties before financial aid was re- 
ceived under the proposed legislation. 


UNDERMINES LOCAL INITIATIVE 


S. 1 fails to provide for the most effec- 
tive use of whatever Federal aid could 
be extended. No mandatory State or 
local government participation is re- 
quired toward grants for public facili- 
ties, nor are any State or local govern- 
ment funds called for, to help pay for 
technical assistance. No State or local 
government aid is necessary to finance 
the retraining subsistence payments, 
which might better be classified either 
as outright Federal aid to education or 
as unemployment relief underwritten 
entirely at Federal expense. 

Failure to require greater State or 
local government participation in these 
programs means that Federal aid, how- 
ever ineffective, will not go as far as it 
might if State or local government par- 
ticipation were at least more than nomi- 
nal. Worse yet, the nominal require- 
ments for State or local financial par- 
ticipation are likely to encourage still 
greater dependence upon Federal largess. 

ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The assistance provided by S. 1, 
whether loans or grants, should be pro- 
vided through annual appropriations, 
rather than through back-door Treasury 
financing. As now worded, the bill au- 
thorizes annual appropriations only for 
grants. I have already submitted, as I 
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have previously said, and I shall call up, 
an amendment to finance the entire pro- 
gram through appropriations. 

I have long been opposed to using the 
borrowing authority as a device to cir- 
cumvent the appropriations process. 
This device not only bypasses the Ap- 
propriations Committee; it also bypasses 
the basic principle that all money bills 
must be initiated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Back-door financing programs have 
already grown to unreasonable di- 
mensions. According to the latest re- 
port, the U.S. Treasury in mid-1960 
held over $33 billion in securities ac- 
quired under congressional authoriza- 
tions for public-debt transactions 
covering a variety of Federal programs. 
Cumulative expenditures under back- 
door Treasury advances exceeded $114 
billion. 

Some persons advocate using the bor- 
rowing authority for loan programs, and 
using the appropriations process for ex- 
penditure programs. I do not agree with 
this position. But even the adherents 
of such a viewpoint should hesitate to 
fall back upon the borrowing authority 
for loan programs which would be 
established under S. 1. The $300 mil- 
lion in loans will be secured, if at all, 
by second, third, and fourth mortgages. 
They could be made for long terms—up 
to 25 years, in the case of industrial and 
commercial facilities; and up to 40 
years, in the case of public facilities. 

There is no requirement that they 
must be amortized. The original bill 
provided for a small sinking fund of 
one-fourth of 1 percent per annum of 
the outstanding principal amount to 
cover losses on loans for commercial and 
industrial facilities. The amended bill 
does not require that even this inade- 
quate amount be set aside as a reserve 
against bad loans. 

Remember, Mr. President, that all 
loans will be advanced in distressed 
areas where outside financing is not 
otherwise available from private lenders 
or other Federal agencies on reasonable 
terms. The loans will be extended in 
connection with redevelopment pro- 
grams which may or may not succeed 
over the next 25 to 40 years. They will 
be made with no required amortization 
provision and perhaps without any se- 
curity. How can we hope that any sub- 
stantial part of these loans will ever be 
repaid? 

What happened under the borrowing 
authority related to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act may well be repeated here. 
The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion may become insolvent as a result 
of having to pay interest on money 
borrowed from the Treasury which has 
gone down the drain. The Adminis- 
tration, like those administering the De- 
fense Production Act borrowing author- 
ity, may be back before the Congress 
pleading to have interest waived or can- 
celed and pleading to have losses for- 
given. By that time, it will be too late 
for the Appropriations Committee or 
for any other congressional committee 
to review the programs and to see 
whether proper caution or discretion 
has been used. The provision of S. 1 
which would require a one-time study 
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and investigation of the program after 
two years would be a valuable supple- 
ment to, but not a substitute for, annual 
reviews made under normal appropria- 
tions processes. 

A number of witnesses have testified 
that the programs to be set up under S. 1 
would be essentially experimental. This 
is all the more reason why loan funds 
should be made available to the Admin- 
istrator through annual appropriations 
which provide for compulsory yearly re- 
views of program results. Such reviews 
give an opportunity for better fiscal 
management by allowing some congres- 
sional control over administrative dis- 
cretion in the timing as well as in the 
amount of expenditures. This would 
place the operations of area redevelop- 
ment on the same basis as our foreign 
aid programs as well as many other Fed- 
eral activities. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The area redevelopment program 
should be established as an integral part 
of the Department of Commerce. Ad- 
ministrative powers should be vested 
directly in the Secretary of Commerce. 

The program should not be set up as 
what is essentially another independent 
agency, only vaguely associated with the 
Department of Commerce. Such a pro- 
posal is directly contrary to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 of 1950, which trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Commerce all 
powers vested in any official within the 
Department. This transfer, along with a 
number of others related to different De- 
partments, was in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

These improvements—placing the pro- 
gram squarely within the Department 
of Commerce and requiring annual ap- 
propriations for loans as well as for 
grants—would strengthen S. 1 con- 
siderably. Even so, 8S. 1 would still repre- 
sent an incorrect and ineffective ap- 
proach to the problem, and would be 
adopted at the wrong time. The bill 
would still hold no real hope of economic 
redemption for our depressed areas. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION TO FED- 
ERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the Salt 
Lake Tribune of March 5 there appeared 
an article that was released to the press 
by Dr. Ernest L. Wilkinson, president of 
Brigham Young University. 

In this release Dr. Wilkinson points 
out he served as a member of the sub- 
committee on education, science, and 
technology of the Republican National 
Convention, and then also points out 
that he has conducted a poll of the dele- 
gates who attended the Republican Na- 
tional Convention on whether or not 
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those delegates favor and support Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

He states, as a result of his poll, that 
96 percent of the delegates are opposed 
to Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, 
with only 3 percent favoring it, and that 
81 percent oppose Federal aid to educa- 
tion, with 18 percent favoring it. 

He goes on to point out that he, Dr. 
Wilkinson, considers it as a mandate of 
the Republican Party to oppose Federal 
aid to education. 

Under these circumstances, it seems 
to me very curious that we would have a 
delegate to that convention pointing out 
that the platform of the party which 
was adopted was opposed by 81 percent 
of the delegates, or at least the ones who 
responded to the poll. 

I call attention to the fact that a 
Federal-aid-to-education bill has been 
introduced in this body by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], which is 8. 
433; that a Federal-aid-to-education bill 
has been introduced by the junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
Ton], S. 293; and that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky has introduced a bill, in 
which he has been joined by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the mi- 
nority whip, the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucuHe.], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fonc], and the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WiLEy], also proposing 
Federal aid to education. 

This fact leaves me rather confused as 
to the position of the party and the dele- 
gates. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred be printed 
in full in the Recorp for the benefit of 
my colleagues, to see if they can under- 
stand what is the point of Dr. Wilkin- 
son’s statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BYU PRESENT ATTACKS U.S, AID TO 
EDUCATION 

A “mandate” for the defeat of Federal 
aid to education was offered Friday by Dr. 
Ernest L. Wilkinson, president of Brigham 
Young University, in a Hotel Utah press 
conference, 

The educator-attorney presented results 
of a personal poll of the 1,331 delegates to 
last year’s Republican National Convention, 
which he said “indicates an overwhelming 
opposition within the party to Federal aid.” 

More than 63 percent of the delegates re- 
plied to Dr. Wilkinson’s poll, he said. 

“This response shows that only 3 percent 
favor and 96 percent are against Federal aid 
for teachers’ salaries. Only 18 percent favor, 
and 81 percent oppose Federal aid for school 
construction. 

Ballots were sent to the 1,331 delegates, of 
whom 840, or 63 percent, answered. 

Of those answering, 147, or 18 percent, 
favored Federal aid for school construction, 
683, or 81 percent, opposed it. 

(Only 23 votes—3 percent of those 
answering—favored teacher salary help by 
the Federal Government. In opposition were 
810, or 96 percent, One percent cast no 
ballot on each question.) 

He called on “patriotic Americans of both 
parties in the Congress to defeat this new 
intrusion of the Federal Government into 
the last time-honored sanctuary of local and 
State government—education.” 

President Kennedy’s special message to 
Congress, calling for a billion dollars a year 
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for 5 years in Federal aid to the schools, 
Dr. Wilkinson termed “the most seductive 
legislative recommendation on education 
ever presented to the Congress.” 

“Offered with utter disregard of the fi- 
nancial integrity of our Federal Govern- 
ment,” he said, “and without even a sug- 
gestion as to how the money will ever be 
raised, the White House scheme flagrantly 
attempts to marshal public support and 
purchase congressional votes by— 

“1, Holding before each college adminis- 
trator the additional bail of $350 for each 
Federal scholarship student on the campus, 
even though schools have, up to the present, 
educated these students as a public service. 

“9. Making funds available to all the 
States by completely ignoring the desegrega- 
tion issue. 

“3, Promising a continuation of State and 
local control even though every responsible 
legislative and administrative official knows 
that if Federal Government puts up the 
money, Federal control is not only proper, 
but ultimately inevitable.” 

He characterized the Republican national 
convention, which adopted a minority re- 
port favoring Federal aid to the schools as a 
“television spectacle,’”’ in which it was im- 
possible, because of debate limitations, to 
present the majority report of the subcom- 
mittee on education, science, and tech- 
nology. 

“A majority of that subcommittee op- 
posed the plank on Federal aid to educa- 
tion,” he said. 

“Because it was virtually impossible for 
the delegates at Chicago to vote fairly on the 
subject, he said, Members of Congress 
should give due consideration to the view 
expressed by the delegates in his personal 


“I am worried about our financial integ- 
rity,” he said. “While our announced Fed- 
eral debt is placed near $200 billion, that 
is just the due amount. Include the ac- 
crued debt, and the figure jumps to $750 
billion, or a per capita debt in this country 
of $4,100.” 

Dr. Wilkinson said that President Ken- 
nedy himself announced building need for 
the schools as 600,000 classrooms in the next 
10 years. 

“That’s 60,000 classrooms a year, but in 
the past 5 years we have built 69,000 class- 
rooms a year, without Federal aid,” he said. 

“It is clear that for us to maintain our 
present rate of school construction would 
be more than adequate, and could even de- 
cline in the 1960’s and still provide sufficient 
classrooms.” 

He said his opposition to Federal aid does 
not extend to State aid. 

“The State must make the effort,” he said. 
“But if a State fails to equalize the inequi- 
ties within its borders, is there any reason 
to believe that it will make the effort just 
because it has more money?” he asked. 





THE CURRENT RECESSION AND THE 
KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the tes- 
timony this week on the current reces- 
sion by the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and other high 
Officials makes this an appropriate time 
to appraise President Kennedy’s anti- 
recession program. I say it is an appro- 
priate time because we are on the thresh- 
old of taking up measures with respect 
to it. Hence, it should be put in per- 
spective. 

I think the same test might conceiv- 
ably be applied here as that which we 
discussed yesterday on the nomination 
for a high Federal office, which is that 
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we should not be swept away by the en- 
thusiasm and excitement of the honey- 
moon, nor should we at the same time, 
as the minority, be enjoined from crit- 
icizing and objecting to and differing 
with whatever is proposed by the ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, we 
should clearly define our function as 
being to oppose where opposition is nec- 
essary, but we should offer constructive 
alternatives where that is dictated, and 
propose new initiatives of our own where 
that is necessary. It is in that spirit 
that I am making these brief remarks 
today. 

First, let us not dodge the overriding 
domestic issue today—we are in a real 
recession. We must face this unhappy 
fact and we must act accordingly. But 
let us not so overstate the problem as to 
damage public confidence in the econ- 
omy; let us not so blind ourselves to the 
positive factors in our economy as to 
confuse our people. Let Americans know 
the truth—but let us not leave them 
bewildered as to what is the truth. 

Mr. President, I say that because it is 
a very interesting partisan enterprise for 
the Democrats to always try to paint the 
Republicans as being people who are cal- 
loused to unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment is extremely serious, and I can say 
with deep sincerity that it appeals to, 
concerns, and troubles the heart of 
every Member on this side of the aisle as 
much as it does hearts of those on the 
other side of the aisle. I think that 
ought to be made clear. 

At one and the same time, I think it is 
also fair to say, when there are some 63 
million persons gainfully employed that 
also should move our hearts. 

So when we look at what needs to be 
done in terms of the country, in terms of 
the Nation as a nation, I do not think 
anyone who tries to define a course of 
action which will do the most good for 
the 63 million, as well as help and succor, 
as indeed we must, the almost 6 million 
unemployed, should be accused of being 
calloused or indifferent. 

I say this, Mr. President, perhaps be- 
cause it lies in my mouth better than in 
the mouths of most others. I have quite 
a voting record in terms of prolabor 
measures, measures for the relief of un- 
employment, for housing, and for dozens 
of other things generally considered to 
be in the welfare class. I say what I do 
advisedly, because I think it is only fair 
to every Member of the minority that it 
be made clear. 

I repeat: I feel deeply convinced that 
the unemployment of people in our 
country moves the heart of every Senator 
on this side of the aisle as much as it 
moves the heart of every Senator on the 
other side. I hope we shall have an end 
to the idea that any Member of this body 
could be or would be calloused to the un- 
employment of any American. 

Mr. President, we are in a real re- 
cession, but conditions are very far from 
being the worst since the great depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, as one administration 
spokesman has said. Nor is it neces- 
sary to make a partisan comparison be- 
tween the 1947-53 and 1953-60 periods, 
by not making clear that the trough of 
the 1949-50 recession was sandwiched 
between two boom periods, the first 
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caused by the pent-up demand after 
World War II and the second by the Ko- 
rean war. 

Nor is the situation so grave as to re- 
quire the administration to put an “ur- 
gent antirecession” label on every piece 
of proposed legislation sent to Congress, 
even when the measure can have no im- 
mediate or even direct effect on ending 
the recession. 

How bad is the recession? Its trade- 
marks and indices are unemployment 
and a serious imbalance in our interna- 
tional balance of payments. Unemploy- 
ment has risen since last July from 
3,800,000 to 5,700,000, or 6.8 percent of 
the total labor force. By way of per- 
spective, in 1933 unemployment stood at 
12.8 million or 24.9 percent of the labor 
force. Moreover, from 1932 through 
1941—for 11 consecutive years—our un- 
employment total was greater than it is 
now. But it is clearly inappropriate to 
compare the current recession with con- 
ditions of the 1930’s. 

Let us compare the current unemploy- 
ment picture with our postwar reces- 
sions. In 1949-50, unemployment ex- 
ceeded 6 percent of the labor force for 11 
months, reaching a high point of 7.3 per- 
cent during August 1949. In 1958, the 
number of jobless exceeded 6 percent for 
11 months, reaching a peak of 7.7 per- 
cent in July and August of that year. 
In February 1961 we were in our 5th 
month of unemployment above 6 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, the conclusion is that 
this recession is not nearly as severe as 
previous ones. Of course, we are very 
glad that it is not as severe as the de- 
pression of the 1930’s, and we certainly 
hope and pray it will not be. It has not 
even attained the duration or the sever- 
ity of the recession of 1949 of the Tru- 
man administration, or the recession of 
1958 of the Eisenhower administration. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it is a lovely 
partisan exercise to blame it on the other 
fellow, but we have both experienced 
recessions, and such a statement simply 
will not stand up in terms of the facts 
and figures. 

Another significant indicator, gross 
national product, should be examined. 
The GNP today has dropped from a rec- — 
ord high of $505 billion in the second 
quarter of 1960 to $500.6 billion in the 
last quarter—a decline of less than 1 per- 
cent. In 1933, on the other hand, the 
GNP has dropped by 30 percent from 
1929. During the Truman administra- 
tion’s recession in 1949-50, GNP declined 
44 percent, from the fourth quarter of 
1948 to the second quarter of 1949. Dur- 
ing the 1958 recession of the Eisenhower 
administration, GNP dropped by 4.8 per- 
cent from the third quarter of 1957 to 
the first quarter of 1958. 

Again I say, Mr. President, the pres- 
ent recession has not attained any such 
duration or intensity of diminution in 
the gross national product as we ex- 
perienced in the previous postwar re- 
cessions. 

In addition to these factors, which are 
brighter factors than we would be led 
to believe from the picture painted, 
there are some strong factors in our 
economy which should not be overlooked. 
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We now have 64.7 million persons em- 
ployed, 8 million more than in January 
1950. In January, our 1961 personal in- 
come, at $406.3 billion, was off only a 
fraction of 1 percent from the record 
peak of $409.7 billion in October 1960. 

So the indices with respect to unem- 
ployment, it is fair to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent—although they are serious, and 
although we should attend to them, as 
I shall indicate in a few minutes, vigor- 
ously and promptly—by no means rate 
with the dire statements made about 
this being the worst recession since the 
great depression of the 1930's. 

The other difficulty we have is in re- 
gard to the international balance of 
payments. The international balance 
of payments running against us at $3.8 
billion in 1960, as compared to $3.5 bil- 
lion in 1958 and $3.7 billion in 1959— 
$11 billion for the last 3 years—accom- 
panied by a gold loss of $5 billion over 
the last 3 years, is admittedly bad, but 
that is more a matter of adjustment to 
changed conditions among free world 
nations in their trade and monetary re- 
sources than to slack economic condi- 
tions. 

I am very greatly obliged to the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, who pointed that out, because 
in his testimony he made it very clear, 
pin pointing exactly where we faced our 
difficulty. He was joined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in pointing out that 
the primary difficulty in respect to the 
imbalance came with respect to $2 billion 
of short-term funds hunting for higher 
interest rates. When a nation is a 
world banker, as we are, Mr. President, 
it must be prepared for that kind of sit- 
uation. Of course, we must take meas- 
ures to meet it, but we cannot be fright- 
ened by it and should not consider it 
some basic flaw in the economy. It 
must therefore be met with measures to 
relieve us of some international finan- 
cial strains, not necessarily antireces- 
sion measures, because fundamentally it 
is not an indicator of a recession. 

On the basis of unemployment and 
balance-of-payments figures, the current 
recession appears to be approaching, 
though it has by no means attained, con- 
ditions of the 1958 recession. It is not 
as bad as the 1949 recession and cer- 
tainly in no way resembles conditions 
of the 1930’s. But unemployment is its 
key and imbalanced international pay- 
ments are a complication. 

These figures, I believe, give us a truer 
perspective of just how serious the cur- 
cent recession is. It is unfortunate that 
the administration has used an overly 
political approach in its assessment of 
the size and likely duration of the reces- 
sion. 

Iam glad to state here and now I think 
a great deal of that has been corrected 
by the administration's own top economic 
people; the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, under its chairman, Dr. Heller, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This approach before these moderating 
factors has tended to omit the strong 
factors of the economy and has served to 
lessen the impact on the public con- 
sciousness of the adverse aspects char- 
acterizing the recession. While I do not 
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feel we are likely to be talked into a 
depression, it would have been a far 
healthier approach for the administra- 
tion to present a fair and politically un- 
colored picture of our economic situa- 
tion. 

I hasten again to add that I am very 
glad this has now been done by these two 
high officials on the economic side of the 
Government. 

Let me make clear, however, that al- 
though the gravity of this recession has 
been overstated, it is still a real recession. 
We have an excellent chance to emerge 
from it quite soon and there is no reason 
to anticipate that it will worsen or de- 
velop into a depression. Both the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers confirm that fact. But we are still 
in economic trouble; the number of job- 
less is far too great; and action is neces- 
sary. 

I am in favor of programs that are 
truly antirecession; that is, extension of 
unemployment compensation benefits, 
additional Federal aid for dependent 
children of unemployed parents, earlier 
social security retirement, speedups in 
Government spending and highway, 
Government building and home con- 
struction programs, and priority in 
defense constracts to labor surplus areas. 

But certain other administration 
proposed programs are not strictly anti- 
recession yet labeled as such by the ad- 
ministration, apparently to push them 
through on an emergency basis. These 
include an increase in the minimum 
wage, aid to chronically distressed areas, 
an increase in social security payments, 
and a program of medical care for our 
older citizens. Although these programs 
also carry the “antirecession” label, they 
do not in themselves have measureable 
antirecession effect. 

At least I do not believe they do. I 
hasten to add that these programs have 
desirable objectives, even though some 
of us may believe there are better ail- 
ternatives for achieving them, as in the 
case of the medical care and distressed 
area bills, but they can be and should 
be subjected to careful analysis and con- 
sidered judgment and should not be 
rushed through in the spirit of interim 
measures to meet a recession emergency. 

I add, too, that I shall undoubtedly 
vote for measures in each of these fields, 
and yet I think it is important to the 
whole country to have the entire ques- 
tion in perspective as to what is and 
what is not an antirecession measure. 

It is much too early to be overly criti- 
cal of the new administration and I 
believe it is entitled to every chance to 
lead this country in the right direction. 
And it is entitled to help from all of us 
in the measures which it takes to meet 
that objective. 

But it is not too early to sound a 
warning, just as warnings are being 
sounded on Presidential appointments— 
warnings that we should not permit the 
“honeymoon” period of the new admin- 
istration to encourage improvidence. 
Cooperation and prompt action to meet 
the recession emergency—yes. The ac- 
ceptance of the emergency tag on legis- 
lation where it does not belong—no. 
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The constructive opposition has a 
duty to -oppose when opposition is 
needed, to suggest new initiatives or 
feasible alternatives that can do the job 
better, and to support what deserves to 
be supported, even when the adminis- 
tration may not have that support with- 
in its own party. 

The real issues are first, the effort to 
put the emergency tag on legislation on 
which it does not belong; and second, 
the prospect that the main reliance for 
dealing with the recession will be on 
Government action rather than on in- 
centives to the private economic sys- 
tem and leadership by Government— 
the kind of leadership advocated by 
Federal Reserve Chairman William 
McChesney Martin and the kind of 
Government-business cooperation con- 
templated by Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon in their recent testimony before 
the Joint Economic Committee. 

I should like to state to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], who is in 
the Chamber, that this is commonly con- 
sidered the “Think Committee” of Con- 
gress, and I should like to state to him 
that under his chairmanship, as it has 
developed in the past 2 years, the com- 
mittee fully deserves that appellation. I 
do not believe that a Senator can enjoy 
any greater pleasure in this body than 
to have the privilege of sitting with him 
and his associates on that committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank my good 
friend from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

In this country we are thinking now 
in terms of vindicating the two-party 
system, and what I consider a funda- 
mental difference between the Demo- 
cratic national administration and what 
I regard as a proper Republican posi- 
tion is encompassed in the contrasting 
concept of dealing with the recession by 
Government and dealing with the re- 
cession by incentives and the private 
economic system under the leadership 
of the Government. 

I should like to devote a few minutes 
to the development of that concept. I 
should like to spell out those items of in- 
centive and facilitation which I think 
represent a proper Republican position 
as an alternative to the idea that we 
must turn this problem over to the Gov- 
ernment and that the Government will 
solve it. 

First. A U.S. productivity drive is es- 
sential. Step 1 is to increase our 
productivity through a more rapid mod- 
ernization of our industrial plant which 
during the past 50 years has actually 
been aging perceptibly because of in- 
adequate investment in new capital 
equipment and facilities. A 1959 
McGraw-Hill publications survey shows 
that one-third of our over $300 billion 
industrial plant is becoming obsolescent 
and depreciation allowances lag $4 to $6 
billion a year behind our replacement 
needs. 

If there is to be an increase in the 
minimum wage at this session then 
surely, in view of world competition, a 
productivity drive is vital. 

I should like to add that Dr. Heller, 
in his testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee on Monday last, pre- 
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sented some facts and figures on the 
obsolescence of American plants, which 
I commend to every Senator. He has 
not let us get off easy, either, because 
he has confirmed what so many of us 
have heard testified to before, which is 
that we are not priced out of the inter- 
national market by virtue of our wage 
scales, but that it is his considered eco- 
nomic view that we may have difficul- 
ties and problems in certain areas of the 
economy, and we may all have different 
ideas as to how those problems should 
be dealt with. I happen to believe that 
the emphasis should be on adjustment 
assistance. Other Senators may think 
the emphasis should be on greater back- 
ing, a type of protectionism, quotas, 
higher tariffs, or some stricter rules and 
regulations in that field. 

But the important question, in the 
whole national interest, is whether we 
are pricing ourselves out of the interna- 
tional market generally. Dr. Heller is 
relatively reassuring on that score, but 
he points out- that though he does not 
think that such is the case today, it 
could easily be the case tomorrow if we 
let the obsolescence of the fundamental 
industrial plant get away from us, as it 
is doing to a serious extent now. 

So point 1 in what I consider to be in- 
centives to business and Government 
leadership to business is a productive 
drive, heavily based upon the moderni- 
zation of the American industrial ma- 
chine, and I point out that that is con- 
tributed to by our proposal to increase 
the minimum wage. 

President Kennedy has proposed, in 
general terms, a program of tax incen- 
tives to stimulate investment in plant 
and equipment which is reportedly being 
drafted now by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Such legislation is most desira- 
ble. This program will have to undergo 
careful analysis once it is presented. It 
will be necessary to ascertain that its 
effects will be directed adequately to- 
ward those segments of the U.S. busi- 
ness community—small and medium 
sized enterprises—that are most in need 
of tax incentives. In this way we can 
assure that the greatest national bene- 
2 will be derived for the tax revenue 
ost. 

Tax incentives with respect to over- 
sea private investment need also to be 
considered; these are generally incor- 
porated in the concept of the Boggs bill, 
which has been referred to. 

Countries such as the Soviet Union 
which represent our mortal competition 
in the cold war, and West Germany and 
Japan, who are our friendly competi- 
tors in the field of commerce, have had 
annual economic growth rates of be- 
tween 6 percent and 10 percent during 
the past decade—two to three times the 
U.S. rate. These nations have been an- 
nually investing between 20 and 30 per- 
cent of their gross national product in 
new capital equipment, as compared to a 
U.S. investment of 11 percent per year 
during the same period. 

We need urgently to reexamine the 
American economy, Government incen- 
tives to business, and Government lead- 
ership, which are absolutely essential 
toward that end. 
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Second. Step two is to increase the 
national rate of productivity by con- 
crete steps designed to enlist the coop- 
eration of labor and management in the 
fullest utilization of our economic po- 
tential. 

This means cooperation in retraining 
programs for workers. It means the 
elimination of featherbedding practices 
of both labor and management, some of 
which are now legalized by out-of-date 
laws which require revision. 

In New York State we have such laws 
as the full crew law. It means the ap- 
plication of new ideas and skills and re- 
search for more efficient methods and 
new products. 

I believe that the achievement of such 
cooperation—and I do not say this in 
any hostile or adversary sense, but 
merely by way of constructive sugges- 
tion—requires much more than an Exec- 
utive order to establish an Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Pol- 
icy, as created by President Kennedy on 
February 16. 

I have made one suggestion toward 
that end, and perhaps other Senators 
may have other and even much better 
suggestions. I have introduced a bill 
which would establish a National Produc- 
tivity Council, with authority to organize 
voluntary councils on a community, 
regional, or industry basis through- 
out the country. This would implement 
the White House committee by law to 
get the needed money for it to operate, 
to get it down to the plant and local 
level, to bring about grassroots partici- 
pation and to mark the whole effort as 
an expression of the national will. 
These councils would act to accelerate 
national productivity by promoting 
peaceful labor-management relations, by 
solving problems caused by inflexible 
prices, the wage-price squeeze, feather- 
bedding, absenteeism, and other eco- 
nomic sore spots that have been slowing 
the U.S. productivity rate. 

Increased productivity cannot be as- 
sured by increased capital investment 
alone. The very nature of automation, 
which is the instrument of greater pro- 
ductivity, requires high morale, and this 
means that labor must not be thrown on 
the scrap heap by automation, but 
workers must be retrained, financed 
during the transition period, and again 
placed in jobs. 

In that respect I would like to call the 
particular attention of my colleagues to 
the statement of William McChesney 
Martin, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Board, de- 
livered before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on March 7, 1961. He said: 

Analysis of current unemployment shows 
that, in brief: 

1. The lines of work in which job oppor- 
tunities have been declining most pro- 
nouncedly for some years are farming, min- 
ing, transportation, and the blue collar crafts 
and trades in manufacturing industries. 

2. The workers hardest hit have been the 
semiskilled and the unskilled (along with 
inexperienced youths newly entering the la- 
bor market). These workers have accounted 
for a significant part of the increase in the 
level and duration of unemployment. Among 
white collar groups, employment has con- 
tinued to increase and unemployment has 
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shown little change even in times of cyclical 
downturn. 

3. The areas hardest hit have been, pri- 
marily, individual areas dependent upon a 
single industry, and cities in which such in- 
dustries as autos, steel, and electrical equip- 
ment were heavily concentrated. 


He believes that this is endemic unem- 
ployment and cannot be dealt with by 
antirecession bills. It requires a dif- 
ferent treatment. 

He goes on to say: 

Actions best suited to helping these groups 
would appear to include more training and 
retraining to develop skills needed in ex- 
panding industries; provisions of more and 
better information about job opportunities 
for various skills in various local labor mar- 
kets; tax programs to stimulate investment 
that will expand work opportunities; re- 
vision of pension and benefit plans to elim- 
inate penalties on employees moving to new 
jobs; reduction of impediments to entry into 
jobs, and so on. 


I would include, also, equal opportunity 
for employment without discrimination 
because of race, color, or age. 

Mr. Martin continues: 

Measures to alleviate distress and hardship 
are, of course, imperative at all times. 

In some of the instances cited, the pri- 
mary obligation of the Government will be 
leadership, rather than action, for obviously 
@ major responsibility and role in efforts to 
overcome unemployment, both cyclical and 
structural, rests upon management and 
labor. 


It is in that spirit that I commend the 
measures I have described in respect of 
both leadership and facilitation by the 
Federal Government, rather than by the 
Government doing it itself. 

Third. Basic, also, to the entire effort 
toward productivity expansion is a na- 
tional policy of affording equal oppor- 
tunity in employment, education, hous- 
ing, and the exercise of their civil rights 
to all elements of our population, re- 
gardless of color or religion. Such a 
policy must be expressed in positive 
terms through Government employment 
policies, the policies of Government con- 
tracts, appropriate legislation, and Exec- 
utive orders. 

As demonstrated in the testimony of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, there 
is a tendency to understate the impor- 
tance of civil rights in education and 
employment in connection with man- 
power utilization. This is done despite 
the fact that 15 percent of our popula- 
tion represents minorities subjected to 
disadvantages in both these areas of 
economic progress. 

Mr. President, let it be recorded for 
all to see, in letters of fire, that 11 per- 
cent of our population belongs to the 
nonwhite minority, whose rate of unem- 
ployment today is 13.8 percent, more 
than twice the national average of 6.8 
percent for all workers. This is a major 
national economic problem, and should 
be dealt with. With all of that under- 
utilization of manpower resource, how 
can we adequately improve our produc- 
tivity rate if we allow such a waste to 
continue, which has been estimated by 
Oveta Culp Hobby, the former Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
result in upward of $30 billion a year 
in production loss? 











A nation engaged in an epic struggle 
for the maintenance of free institutions 
in the world is seriously prejudiced if 
it deprives of the full use of these insti- 
tutions great minorities of its own. Nor 
can it in this way effectively establish 
the moral right to success in a world, 
two-thirds of those inhabitants have 
skins that are brown, black, or yellow. 
The United States can win the struggle 
for freedom through the utilization of 
all its talents—and this means the ex- 
tension of all their rights equally to all 
of its people. 

I say advisedly that the greatest op- 
portunity for the development, economi- 
cally, of the United States today lies in 
the foreign field. 

Fourth. U.S. economic leadership also 
requires a great expansion of our foreign 
trade, which represents our largest eco- 
nomic commitment to world affairs ex- 
cept for defense expenditures. Our 
current annual foreign trade is $35 bil- 
lion—nine times greater than our eco- 
nomic and military foreign aid expendi- 
tures combined, and nine times greater 
than our annual private oversea invest- 
ment. Our exports of $19.6 billion in 
1960 were five times greater than our 
balance-of-payments deficit. Our im- 
ports from the developing nations en- 
abled them to buy more than twice as 
much of the goods which they require for 
their economic development than did 
our economic aid program, 

The economic expansion policy an- 
nounced by President Kennedy must be 
implemented by legislative action to aug- 
ment and coordinate the export services 
provided by the Government, if it is to 
succeed in materially reducing the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit—a deficit 
which if it long continues at its present 
rate, can seriously erode the value of 
the dollar upon which the economic 
survival of the entire free world depends. 

I believe it is one of the highest 
priority responsibilities of Congress. I 
have introduced proposed legislation to 
deal with it. I expect to be joined 
within a very few days, by the splendid 
initiative of the chairman of the Small 
Business Committee, the Senator from 
Alabama {Mr. SPARKMAN], and a great 
many of the members of that committee, 
in pushing that program. I strongly 
urge it upon both Senators and Members 
of the House. 

Furthermore, export expansion which 
is becoming increasingly important to 
the domestic economic growth of the 
United States requires an import policy 
meeting international as well as domes- 
tic meeds. It must also maintain our 
markets abroad by preventing the eco- 
nomic isolation of the United States 
which would result from across-the- 
beard protectionism. Such an import 
policy must gear up domestic industry 
to meet the challenges of international 
competition and must assist the work- 
ers, businessmen, and communities ad- 
versely affected to make the needed 
adjustment without hardship. 

Fifth. The imternational economic 
policy of the United States requires new 
media for coordinating the economic 
efforts of the free world. It must in- 
clude ratification of the OECD which 
will coordinate the economic power of 
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the industrial nations of the free world— 
their annual GNP is approaching $1 tril- 
lion of which more than half belongs to 
the United States—so that it will be- 
come the determining factor in free 
world economic development. 

Within this organization concrete 
U.S. proposals must take shape to co- 
ordinate aid, trade, credit, and fiscal 
policies which will assure dollar stability 
and sound economic expansion. U.S. 
leadership and experience must be made 
freely available to this organization in 
providing Marshall plan-type regional 
development programs in Latin Amer- 
ica, south Asia, and Africa—programs 
of self-help and mutual cooperation. 

Sixth. On even a broader scale, U.S. 
policy must lead toward the establish- 
ment of international banking and 
credit facilities which will provide for 
the increase of liquidity which is the 
essential basis for the rapid expansion of 
international trade. Mechanisms must 
be worked out which will enable the lim- 
ited amount of hard currencies available 
to serve as the medium for the greatly 
increased international transactions on 
long enough credit terms to form the 
basic fabric of free world economic 
strength. 

In that regard, I commend very 
strongly to all Senators a consideration 
of the comments of Professor Triffin, 
of Yale. Professor Triffin may not be 
correct in the remedy he suggests, but 
he puts his finger on the trouble which 
restricts the economic growth of the 
world when he refers to a 1 percent in- 
crease in the production of gold for use 
in world commerce. This is an impos- 
sible situation. It cannot be permitted 
to endure. We must find some other 
mechanism, some other basis, for eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Seventh. In the carrying out of our 
international economic policies, there 
must be a constant effort to draw upon 
the economic strength, technological 
skills, and managerial know-how of the 
private sector of our economy. This can 
be accomplished by mixed systems man- 
agement groups acting in combined for- 
eign aid operations of government and 
business; by stimulation of a massive 
pool of private capital for oversea in- 
vestment perhaps through a publicly 
financed World Development Corpora- 
tion; by providing tax incentives for 
oversea private investment in develop- 
ing areas; and by enlisting the private 
economic system on a contract basis to 
give technical assistance to less devel- 
oped areas. 

A successful policy of stimulating pri- 
vate participation, however, will require 
governmental agencies to go out of their 
way to cooperate with management and 
labor in foreign economic policy. This 
goes beyond the export promotion effort 
which I have advocated. It means a 
basic change in operating procedures on 
the part of Government officials in im- 
portant aspects of foreign relations. 

More and more, it means that Ameri- 
can business must accept and become 
accustomed to working with the Govern- 
ment in mixed operations, whether in 
the development of the Mekong River, 
which we read about this morning; or 
the Indus River Basin; or the Volta 
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River, in Africa; or any of the tremen- 
dous works which must be undertaken. 
American businessmen must. drop all 
their fears of dealing with government. 

On the other hand, it is up to the Gov- 
ernment to make certain that the condi- 
tions are auspicious for that purpose. 
We must protect business from bureauc- 
racy, just as we have to protect govern- 
ment from the charge that it cannot be 
entrusted with the enforcement of a con- 
tinuity of policy long enough for busi- 
nessmen to deal with it independently. 

These, then, are some among the ideas, 
the opportunities we have to spur the 
economic progress of the American peo- 
ple and the world not now being brought 
forward and developed by the adminis- 
tration. They are more than merely the 
immediate measures needed to deal with 
the recession. They represent the real 
essence of the economic struggle. And 
they would demonstrate that we under- 
stand the basis for free world stability 
and that we are determined with all our 
resources to join with the rest of the 
free world in building that. basis. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield briefly to 
me, if it is understood that if in doing 
so he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be happy to 
do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I should like to reply 
briefly to part of the remarks made by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. He made a 
very thoughtful analysis of the economic 
situation; and in the course of his re- 
marks, as I understood him, he char- 
acterized the Republican Party as the 
party of incentives, the party which be- 
lieves in moving our economy ahead by 
providing economic incentives; and he 
said that the Democratic Party believes 
more in Government intervention, per- 
haps mass intervention. 

Mr. President, I disagree very strongly. 
I believe that the Democratic Party, 
particularly as it is led by President 
Kennedy, does not believe in mass inter- 
vention; but it believes clearly in in- 
centive, and believes in Government 
intervention only when it seems to be 
absolutely necessary and when a case for 
it can be made very clearly and very con- 
vincingly. The Democratic Party is also 
a responsible party. 

When our friends of the Republican 
Party advance a tax incentive proposal, 
so often they forget that any proposal of 
that sort will, if adopted, mean that 
temporarily—at least for a year or two, 
and perhaps for a much longer time— 
we shall lose considerable revenue, and 
that if that loss is to be made up, there 
must be compensatory increases in taxes 
or a plugging of tax loopholes. 

President Kennedy has made it clear 
that he will submit a tax incentive bill, 
along with a tax loophole closing bill. 
So I believe that the Kennedy admin- 
istration is mindful of both the im- 
portance of fiscal responsibility as well 
as incentives. 
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Finally, Mr. President, on this point I 
state that although our good friends of 
the Republican Party are fond of recom- 
mending courses which would help en- 
courage investment and would provide 
incentive for it, they are inclined to for- 
get that demand is also extremely im- 
portant; that the consumption process 
in our economy is of the utmost im- 
portance, particularly at a time when we 
have massive investment—and a very 
good case for proper investment can be 
made—and when almost half our steel 
plant is idle and one-third of our auto- 
mobile plant is idle and much of industry 
in many, many categories is idle; and 
that to provide incentive for expansion 
will not be effective unless provision is 
also made for increased demand. Why 
in the world should business already 
with excessive capacity build even more 
unless demand goes up? This is an- 
other aspect of the Kennedy program 
which seems to be both sensible and 
logical. 





MARTIN AND HELLER CLASH ON 

HOW TO MEET UNEMPLOY- 
MENT—WHO IS RIGHT WILL 
DETERMINE U.S. ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week the Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers appeared before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. He was followed on 
Tuesday by William McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Chairman Martin told the committee 
that fiscal and monetary policy should 
not be used to attempt to reduce what 
he called growing structural unemploy- 
ment. 

Incidentally, a few minutes ago the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] referred to that. 

Chairman Martin said that to do so 
would be seriously inflationary He in- 
dicated that this kind of unemployment 
has become bigger and bigger as the 
country has emerged from each of the 
last three recessions. 

On Monday, Mr. President, the Chair- 
man of the President’s Economic Ad- 
visers appeared, and took an absolutely 
contrary position. In an appendix at- 
tached to his main statement, he spe- 
cifically met the argument that has 
been advanced by Mr. Martin, and 
bluntly said, “This argument can be 
shown to be false.” 

Then he proceeded, in a very careful 
and quite persuasive analysis, to show 
exactly why he felt that argument, 
which later was made by the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, was false. 
I may say that the argument presented 
by the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board was not supported by any kind 
of analysis or any kind of documented 
proof. 

In Mr. Heller’s appended statement 
it was argued that we should, indeed, 
attack the problem of older and younger 
workers, nonwhite workers, and the 
technologically displaced. But he 
added: 

Our concern for them ought not to divert 
our attention from the real cause of weak- 


ness in 1961’s labor market—and that is 
inadequate demand. 


Mr. President, that is about as sharp 
and decisive a contradiction of economic 
policy as the Government can have. It 
goes to the heart of what the Govern- 
ment should do on interest rates, on tax- 
ing, and on spending. 

If we follow Mr. Martin’s advice, the 
Congress might very well favor increas- 
ing taxes, reducing spending, and raising 
interest rates when unemployment is as 
high as 5 percent of the work force. 

If we follow Mr. Heller’s advice, we 
might favor precisely opposite policies. 

Mr. President, both of those men are 
extraordinarily able. For this reason, I 
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While the unemployment that arises from 
cyclical causes should prove only temporary, 
there are, however, forces at work that have 
produced another, structural type of unem- 
ployment that is worse, in that it already has 
proved to be indefinitely persistent—even in 
periods of unprecedented general prosperity. 

The problem of structural unemployment 
is manifest in the higher total of those left 
unemployed after each of the three most 
recent business cycles, and in the idleness of 
many West Virginia coal miners, eastern 
and midwestern steel and auto workers, 
west coast aircraft workers, and like groups, 
in good times as well as bad, 


Actions against structural unemployment 
and free of harmful side effects * * * need 
to be specific actions that take into ac- 
count the who, the where, and the why of 
unemployment and, accordingly, go to the 
core of the particular problem. To have 
important effect, attempts to reduce struc- 
tural unemployment by massive monetary 
and fiscal stimulation of overall demands 
likely would have to be carried to such 
lengths as to create serious * * * inflation. 

The lines of work in which job opportuni- 
ties have been declining most pronouncedly 
for some years are farming, mining, trans- 
portation, and the blue-collar crafts and 
trades in manufacturing industries. 

The workers hardest hit have been the 
semiskilled and unskilled. 


Among white-collar groups, employment 
has continued to increase and unemploy- 
ment has shown little change even in time 
of cyclical downturn. 


think the arguments on both sides should 
be given the most careful attention. Ac- 
cordingly, I have prepared in apposition, 
for the Recorp, statements by the two 
men. In addition, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
pertinent section of the remarks by 
Chairman Martin, as delivered on Tues- 
day before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee—they are pages 16 to 18, as marked— 
and appendix B of the statement by 
Dr. Heller before the committee, on Mon- 
day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

HELLER 

The inescapable conclusion is that ob- 
served changes in unemployment and un- 
employment rates are overwhelmingly the 
result of increases in the category-by-cate- 
gory unemployment rates and only to a 
minor extent due to structural factors. 


There is large cyclical unemployment 
even within the labor surplus areas. For 
the 17 areas (of substantial and persistent 
labor surplus) combined, table B-10 gives 
the percentage by which the unemployment 
rate in these areas exceeded the national 
average in each period (of recession). These 
percentages show no tendency to increase 
over time. 

The problems of younger and older work- 
ers, of nonwhite members of the labor force, 
of the technologically displaced and of the 
distressed need to be attacked at the source. 
But our concern for them ought not to divert 
our attention from the real cause of weak- 
ness in 1961’s labor market—and that is 
inadequate demand. 


If we probe more deeply into the effect 
of labor force changes on employment, and 
carry the analysis back to 1953. * * * In 
all cases, the labor force changes are weaker 
than those for age. * * * The increase in 
long-term unemployment may simply sig- 
nify that jobs were harder to get for every- 
one, not that there is any special class of 
people called long-term unemployed who are 
increasing in number. 

Among white-collar workers in general, 
unemployment rates have gone up at about 
the same rate as for other occupations. 
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While the unemployment that arises from 
cyclical causes should prove only temporary, 
there are, however, forces at work that have 
produced another, structural type of unem- 
ployment that is worse, in that it already 
has proved to be indefinitely persistent— 
even in periods of unprecedented general 
prosperity. 

The problem of structural unemployment 
is manifest in the higher total of those left 
unemployed after each wave of the three 
most recent business cycles, and in the idle- 
ness of many West Virginia coal miners, 
eastern and midwestern steel and auto 
workers, west coast aircraft workers, and 
like groups, in good times as well as bad. 

To have important effect, attempts to re- 
duce structural unemployment by massive 
monetary and fiscal stimulation of overall 
demands likely would have to be carried to 
such lengths as to create serious new prob- 
lems of inflationary character—at a time 
when consumer prices already are at a record 
high. 

Actions effective against structural unem- 
ployment and free of harmful side effects 


therefore need to be specific actions that 
take into account the who, the where, and 
the why of unemployment and, accordingly, 
go to the core of the particular problem. 

Analysis of current unemployment shows 
that, in brief: 

1. The lines of work in which job oppor- 
tunities have been declining most pro- 
nouncedly for some years are farming, min- 
ing, transportation, and the blue-collar 
crafts and trades in manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

2. The workers hardest hit have been the 
semiskilled and the unskilled (along with in- 
experienced youths newly entering the labor 
market). These workers have accounted for 
a significant part of the increase in the level 
and duration of unemployment. Among 
white collar groups, employment has con- 
tinued to increase and unemployment has 
shown little change even in times of cyclical 
downturn. 

3. The areas hardest hit have been, pri- 
marily, individual areas dependent upon a 
single industry, and cities in which such in- 
dustries as autos, steel, and electrical equip- 
ment were heavily concentrated. 
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Actions best suited to helping these groups 
would appear to include more training and 
retraining to develop skills needed in ex- 
panding industries; provision of more and 
better information about job opportunities 
for various skills in various local labor 
markets; tax programs to stimulate invest- 
ment that will expand work opportunities; 
revision of pension and benefit plans to 
eliminate penalties on employees moving to 
new jobs; reduction of impediments to entry 
into jobs, and so on. Measures to alleviate 
distress and hardship are, of course, impera- 
tive at all times. 

In some of the instances cited, the pri- 
mary obligation of the Government will be 
leadership, rather than action, for obviously 
a major responsibility and role in efforts to 
overcome unemployment, both cyclical and 
structural, rests upon management and 
labor. --— 

SUPPLEMENT B 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
LaBor ForRCE 


The question sometimes arises whether the 
obstinate refusal of the unemployment rate 
to decline below 5 percent since the end of 
1857 is a consequence of long-term struc- 
tural changes in the age, sex, and other 
composition of the labor force, and not of 
weakness in aggregate demand. If this 
were so, it would mean that measures to 
stimulate the general level of economic ac- 
tivity might fail to get the overall unem- 
ployment rate down to tolerable levels. 
Indeed, as the cyclical component of unem- 
ployment vanished, leaving only the hard 
cores the result might be inflationary wage 
increases. 

But this argument can be shown to be 
false. There is little evidence that current 
unemployment is unusually concentrated in 
particular compartments of the labor force, 
whether age, sex, color, marital status, or 
education. Nor can the current level of 
unemployment be attributed to certain in- 
dustry or occupation groups. There is little 
evidence that current unemployment is pri- 
marily a result of unfavorable changes in 
the labor force. The evidence is that our 
high overall rate of unemployment comes 
from higher unemployment rates group by 
group, category by category, throughout the 
labor force. 

We begin by looking at the age and sex 
composition of the unemployed in say, 1957 
and 1960. If the “hard core” argument were 
true, women and older workers ought to be 
a larger fraction of the unemployed group 
in the later year. But, as table B-1 shows, 
the age and sex distribution of the unem- 
ployed is essentially the same in the 2 years. 
Indeed, workers in the over-65 age group 
formed only 3.1 percent of the body of un- 
employed in 1960 as against 3.8 percent in 
1957. There is an approximately compen- 
sating increase in the proportion of workers 
under 24 among the unemployed: 34.2 per- 
cent in 1957, 35.0 percent in 1960. As for 
the breakdown by sex, women were 35.3 
percent of the unemployed in 1960 and 35.6 
percent in 1957. Clearly there is little or 
no differences between the 2 years and what 
there is does not especially favor the “hard 
core” hypothesis. 

Another way of looking at the data is 
shown in table B-2. The overall unemploy- 
ment rate was 5.6 percent in 1960, 4.3 percent 
in 1957, an increase of about 30 percent. We 
can make a similar calculation for each age- 
sex category, and observe which ones show 
a substantially greater than 30 percent in- 
crease in the incidence of unemployment. It 
turns out that the oldest age groups of both 
sexes had below-average increases in unem- 
ployment rate, and the largest increase in 
incidence was suffered by men in the 24-34 
years age group. 

When we turn to other labor-force cate- 
gories, the statistical evidence has similar 
implications. We can compare unemploy- 
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ment rates by industry (table B-3) and by 
occupation (table B-4) in 1957 and 1960. We 
find that even in those industries and occu- 
pations which have been enjoying secular ex- 
pansion the incidence of unemployment has 
increased as much or almost as much as for 
the whole labor force. In trade, in finance, 
insurance, and real estate, even in public 
administration; among professional and 
technical workers, among managers, officials 
and proprietors, among white-collar workers 
in general, unemployment rates have gone 
up at about the same rate as for other occu- 
pations. 

To probe more deeply into the effect of 
labor force changes on unemployment, and 
to carry the analysis back to 1953, we can 
perform an experiment. For 1953, 1957, and 
1960 we classify the labor force by important 
demographic or economic characteristics: 
age, color, marital status, educational at- 
tainment, occupation and industry, and in 
each case we cross-classify by sex. For each 
year we also have the unemployment rate 
within each category. 

Suppose that in 1960, unemployment rates 
for each age-sex category had been the same 
as they were in 1957. The age-sex composi- 
tion of the 1960 labor force was, however, 
different from 1957. If we hypothetically 
apply the 1957 unemployment rates to the 
actual 1960 labor force, we calculate what 
1960 unemployment would have been with 
the 1957 age-specific unemployment rates. 
How much of the actual increase in unem- 
ployment for the second quarter of 1957 to 
the second quarter of 1960 is accounted for 
in this way? The answer is given in the 
first column of table B-5. Actual unem- 
ployment increased by 933,000. With the 
1957 rates and the 1960 labor force, unem- 
ployment would have increased by 185,000. 
This measures the increase in unemployment 
attributable purely to changes in the age-sex 
structure of the labor force. Fully 80 per- 
cent of the increase is a consequence of in- 
creased unemployment rates. Only 20 per- 
cent of the increase would have occurred had 
unemployment rates remained constant at 
1957 levels. 

The second column of table B-5 shows 
what happens when 1960 unemployment 
rates are applied to the 1957 labor force. 
The results are broadly similar. About 22 
percent of the observed increase in unem- 
ployment is attributable to changes in the 
age-sex composition of the labor force. By 
far the greater part is a consequence of 
higher unemployment rates, age group by 
age group. 

The third and fourth columns of table B-5 
answer the same question in a comparison 
of the second quarter of 1953 with the second 
quarter of 1960. Only between 12 and 22 
percent of the 2 million increase in unem- 
ployment is structural. The rest is cyclical. 

Table B-6 puts these answers in terms of 
unemployment rates. The rate of unem- 
ployment increased by 1.14 from 1957 to 
1960. Between 0.09 and 0.14 of that increase 
is structural. The remaining increase of 1.00 
or 1.05 is cyclical. 

Together tables B-5 and B-6 cover the 
effects of changes in the age, color, occupa- 
tional, and industrial composition of the 
labor force. In all cases, the labor force 
effects are weaker than those for age. The 
inescapable conclusion is that observed 
changes in unemployment and unemploy- 
ment rates are overwhelmingly the result of 
increases in the category-by-category unem- 
ployment rates and only to a minor extent 
due to structural factors. 

Tables B-7 and B-8 repeat the analysis 
for the factors marital status and educa- 
tional attainment, and with the same re- 
sults. Indeed, the observed changes in the 
educational attainment of members of the 
labor force would by themselves have re- 
duced unemployment rates between 1953 
and 1960, and again between 1957 and 1960. 
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It must be granted that some structural 
unemployment will not show up in the data, 
because older workers and possibly very 
young workers may leave the labor force 
in the absence of demand for their services. 
The 1960 labor force is indeed below trend 
in the male 14 to 19 and 65-and-over age 
classes. A rough calculation suggests that 
if the missing workers were put back in 
the 1960 labor force, the 1957 rates might 
account for only another 29,000 of the 1960 
unemployed. 

We stress that in a test like this the cards 
are stacked in favor of the theory of in- 
creasing hard-core unemployment, and still 
it. fails. Any student of the workings of a 
free enterprise market economy will see this 
at once. Workers in one age group are 
after all fairly close substitutes for workers 
in neighboring age groups. The same is 
true for the other classifications studied. 
When supply conditions change, with one 
group increasing more rapidly than another, 
market forces will induce some offsetting 
wage changes. They need not restore the 
old overall unemployment rate, the point is 
that some equilibration occurs in the mar- 
ket. The test we have performed leaves this 
out of account. It assumes that extra 
workers in any age-sex class, or occupa- 
tional group, or other category cannot in- 
crease their chances of finding employment 
by accepting lower wages, or working in- 
convenient hours, or in any other way. 
Even so, it appears that changes in the 
demographic occupational and industrial 
makeup of the labor force are a minor source 
of increased unemployment. 

What are we left with? We are left with 
the fact that in 1960, there was more long- 
term unemployment than in 1957, as shown 
in table B-9. In 1960, 24.3 percent of the 
unemployed were unemployed 15 weeks or 
more, against 19.1 percent in 1957. Of these, 
11.5 percent were unemployed for 27 weeks 
or more in 1960, against 8.1 percent in 1957. 
Does this entail that in 1960 more of the 
unemployed were in fact unemployable? 
Not at all. Even if spells of unemployment 
were distributed at random through the 
labor force, each member subject to the 
same risks, an increase in the overall un- 
employment rate would inevitably show up 
in a higher average duration of unemploy- 
ment and a larger number of longer spells 
of unemployment. The increase in long- 
term unemployment may simply signify that 
jobs were harder to get for everyone, not 
that there is a special class of people called 
long-term unemployed who are increasing 
in number. 

Finally, we turn to a pressing aspect of 
the problem of cyclical and structural un- 
employment, the existence of chronically 
distressed labor markets, or what the De- 
partment of Labor calls areas of substantial 
and persistent labor surplus. These are 
labor market areas which at any time whose 
unemployment rates are above 6 percent for 
other than temporary reasons and have been 
50 percent or more above the national aver- 
age for an extended period of time. In No- 
vember 1960, the areas in this category, 
large and small combined, had 7.3 percent 
of the national labor force and 12.2 percent 
of the unemployment. 

It is noteworthy that over the years the 
labor force in the major labor surplus areas 
has been declining, counter to the movement 
of the national labor force. In the 17 major 
areas in this classification as of January 
1961, the total labor force declined by 6.3 
percent in the 7 years from May 1953 to 
May 1960, while the national civilian labor 
force was increasing by 11.1 percent. It is 
not known how much of the decline repre- 
sents a movement to disguised unemploy- 
ment in rural areas, or a withdrawal of per- 
sons from the labor force because of the 
lack of job opportunities. 

Whatever the economic situation, there 
will always be areas with above average un- 
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employment rates. And as industries de- 
cline because of technological change and 
shifts in demand, there will inevitably be 
some areas in which unemployment per- 
sists. The important question to answer is 
whether the magnitude of the distressed 
area component of unemployment has been 
increasing over time, whether this structural 
aspect of the problem of unemployment is 
now a larger part of the whole than it once 
was. 

This question is answered in table B-10. 
The answer is that the major labor surplus 
areas always suffer relatively more than the 
country as a whole when the national un- 
employment rate rises, but the size of the 
differential does not appear to have in- 
creased since 1953. 

The table refers to the 17 major areas of 
substantial and persistent labor surplus as 
of 1961. It shows clearly the relatively 
greater fluctuation in unemployment rates 
to which they have been exposed since 1953. 
These fluctuations themselves show that 
there is large cyclical unemployment even 
within the labor surplus areas. For the 17 
areas combined table B-10 gives the per- 
centage by which the unemployment rate 
in these areas exceeded the national average 
in each period. These percentages show no 
tendency to increase over time. The excess 
was especially high in May 1958, but in May 
1960, it fell below what it had been at the 
previous business cycle peak in May 1957. The 
extraordinariiy high excess in 1958, is largely 
due to the extemely severe unemployment 
rate—18.3 percent in the Detroit area in 
that year; passenger car production fell by 
about one-third from 1957 to 1958. If De- 
troit is removed from the group of 17 areas, 
it is seen that the excess unemployment rate 
for the remaining areas behaves quite uni- 
formly over the period. It was 72 percent, 
68 percent, and 67 percent in the three busi- 
ness cycle peak periods of May 1953, May 
1957, and May 1960. It was 81 percent in 
May 1954, 89 percent in May 1958, and 861 
percent in November 1960. There is no 
indication that this structural aspect ac- 
counts for more of the unemployment prob- 
lem than it did in the two earlier business 
cycles. 

At the end of this long argument, it Is 
worth saying that it is no part of our in- 
tention to cry down structural unemploy- 
ment, or explain it away. The problems 
of younger and older workers, of nonwhite 
members of the labor force, of the tech- 
nologically displaced, and of the distressed 
need to be attacked at the source. But our 
concern for them ought not to divert our 
attention from the real cause of weakness 
in 1961’s labor market—and that is inade- 
quate demand. 


TABLE B-5.- 


{Thousands of persons] 





-Net change in unemployment by age, sex, color, 
occupation, and industry, selected periods, 1953-60 


TaBLe B-1.—Unemployment by age and sez, 
1957 and 1960 


1957 





Thou- 


Age and sex 
sands jPercent) sands | Percent 








































































































of per- | of total | of per- | of total 

sons sons 

Total unemploy- 

alk io 2, 936 100.0 3, 931 100.6 
Young workers--.-- 1,003 34.2] 1,373 35.0 
14to19years....| 573] 19.5] 790| 20.1 
We aaa 351 12.0 480 12.2 
Female- ---_---- 222 7.6 310 7.9 
20to24years....| 429] 14.6| 583] 148 
WN otc seu 283 9.6 369 9.4 
Female. -......- 147 5.0 214 5.4 
Adult workers.....| 1,931| 65.8| 2,553] 64.9 
25to 64 years--..| 1,820] 62.0] 2,432] 61.9 
wee 3. ss... ss 1,175 40.0 1, 593 40.5 
Female. -...-.- 64 22.0 839 21.3 
65 years and over. 7° Os 121, 3.1 
ee 83 2.8 96 2.4 
Female...-...-. 28 1.0 25 6 





Norte.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals 
because of rounding. 


Source: Department of Labor. 


TaBLe B-2.—Unemployment rates by age and 
sex, 1957 and 1960 






































Unemployment 
rate (percent) ! | Percent- 
Age and sex we age 
change 
1957 1960 

Ooo iavewkistccdsicieed 4.3 5.6 30 
WI Sancta a sees 4.1 5.4 32 
14 to 19 years..----- 11.3 14.0 24 
20 to 24 years.--..-- 7.8 8.9 14 
25 to 34 years..-.-.- 3.3 4.8 46 
35 to 44 years.-.-....- 2.8 3.8 36 
45 to 54 years....... 3.3 4.1 24 
55 to 64 years_-...-..- 3.5 4.6 32 
65 years and over... 3.4 4.2 24 
WOR iiricisinetn cnc cnieg, 4.7 5.9 26 
14 to 19 years..-.... 10.1 12.9 28 
20 to 24 years. ..-.-.- 6.0 8.3 38 
25 to 34 years_...... 5.3 6.3 19 
35 to 44 years..-..... 3.8 4.8 26 
45 to 54 years_..--.-- 3.2 4.2 31 
55 to 64 years.---.-- 3.0 3.4 13 
65 years and over... 3.4 2.8 —18 





1 Percent of civilian labor force in each age group who 
were unemployed. 


Source: Department of Labor. 


2d quarter, 1953, to | 2d quarter, 1957, to 


2d quarter, 1960 


Characteristic 





Actual change (all workers) _......-......-- 

Change resulting from change in labor 
force size and composition by— 

G0 CMNOE os. tnd 

Occupation and sex !__...........- 

Industry and sex 2_.:.....-.... 2. 


' Data relate to experienced workers in April. Actual changes were 1,577 for 1953-60 


and 835 for 1957-60. 


? Data relate to experienced workers. Actual changes were 1,628 for 1953-60 and 705 


for 1957-60. 
Source: Department of Labor. 





Standard-|Standard-/Standard-/Standard- 
ization | ization 
method I 





2d quarter, 1960 


ization | ization 


method II} method I method II 


—~2 $$ | | | Oe 


and 1.06 for 1957-60. 
and 0. 86 for 1957-60. 


Characteristic 
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TaBLE B-3.—Unemployment rates by 
industry, 1957 and 1960 





Industry 





Experienced wage and sal- 
ary WOTrher®... 2. <<<... 
Agriculture_..........._.- 
Nonagricultural indus- 
I ihn nla 
Mining, forestry, and 
fisheries_.....-- ne 
Construction __- 
Manufacturing -_. 
Durable goods____..-- 
Nondurable goods-__-_- 
Transportation and 
ublic utilities._._.._. 
Wholesale and retail 
TO Dieta eee 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 
Service industries_____.. 
Public administration ._ 





1 Percent of civilian labor 
were unemployed. 





Unemployment 
rate (percent) ! | Percent- 
change 


1957 1960 





- 
w 
on 
a 
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mn sco 
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wos wes 
we F FF PPPRPO mw SE 
Om 0 BW CHONNaA @ On 
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21 
30 


Yor £ Ww ARTS - Hw 


Ccrnw 7 


force in each category who 


2 Includes self-employed, unpaid family workers, and 
persons without previous work experience not shown 


separately. 


Source: Department of Labor. 


TABLE B-4.—Unemployment rates by 
occupation, 1957 and 1960 


Occupation 


Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers_.-._....-- 
Farmers and farm managers. 
Managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors, except farm__-__-- 
Clerical and kindred work- 


Sales workers............-.. 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers.......... 
Operatives and kindred 
WHE, choses is. 
Private household workers_ 
Service workers, except 
private household----_---- 
Farm laborers and foremen. 
Laborers, except farm and 
mine. 














Unemploy- 
ment rate Percent- 
(percent) ! age 
1957 1960 
4.3 5.6 30 
1.2 1.7 42 
-3 3 0 
1.0 1.4 40 
2.8 3.8 36 
2.6 3.7 42 
3.8 5.3 40 
6.3 8.0 27 
3.7 4.9 32 
5.1 6.0 18 
3.7 5.2 40 
9.4 12.5 | 33 





1 Percent of civilian labor 
were unemployed. 


force in each category who 


Source: Department of Labor. 


[Percent] 


Taste B-6.—Net change in unemployment ratcs by age, sex, 
color, occupation, and industry, selected periods, 1953-60 





2d quarter, 1953, to | 2d quarter, = to 


2d quarter, 


1960 2d quarter, 1960 





Standard-/Standard-/Standard-/Standard- 


ization | ization 


ization | ization 


method I |method II} method I {method II 


933 933 Actual change (all workers)...............- 2. 70 
Change resulting from change in labor 
force size and composition by— 
185 221 pf sate re ere .07 
124 156 (OGRE GE BIB bccn ciceens equates - 00 
92 108 Occupation and sex !_..........--- —.06 
145 153 Industry and sex #............---..- 04 


Source: Department of Labor. 


2.70 1.14 1.14 
- 38 - 09 -14 
-29 -00 -05 
- 03 —O1 -O1 
24 +07 +08 





1 Data relate to experienced workers. Actual changes in the rate were 2.03 for 1953-60 
2 Data relate to experienced workers. Actual changes in the rate were 2.07 for 1953-60" 
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TaBie. B~7.—Net change in unemployment by marital status and TasiE B-8.—Net change in unemployment rates by marital status 
education, selected periods, 1953-60 and education, selected periods, 1953-60 
[Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over] [Percent] 
April 1953 to March 1957 to April 1953 to March 1957 to 
arch 1960 March 1960 arch 1960 March 1960 
Stand- Stand- 
Characteristic and change Characteristic and change ardiza- | ardiza- 
tion tion 
method | method 
I II 








Marital status and sex: 
Actual change (all workers) ...........- 
Change resulting from change in 
labor force size and composition 


Marital status and sex: 
Actual change (all workers)-..-.....-- 3.24 3. 24 
Change resulting from change in 
labor force size and composition 











by marital status and sex__.....- by marital status and sex.__...-- -01 .24 
October 1952 to March 1957 to October 1952 to March 1957 to 
March 1959 March 1959 March 1959 March 1959 
Educational attainment and sex: Educational attainment: 
Actual change (workers 18 years old Actual change (workers 18 years old and 
hd tisntinecowtcetonensls RE cicipnnivcaenonmancwlidhiasignnnss eh 3. 96 3. 96 2.11 2.11 
Change resulting from change in 2, 719 2,719 1, 445 1, 445 Change resulting from change in 
labor force size and composition labor force size and composition 
by education attainment and by educational attainment and 
COs tts h cdcccstsccsecstncscnces UE cidietiintnnmegunnctigadasaomtion = —. 06 —. 04 —.11 —.08 
75 85 —13 6 
Source: Department of Labor. Source: Department of Labor. 


TaBLeE B-9.—Unemployment by color and sex, and duration of unemployment, 1957 and 1960 














1957 1960 1957 1960 
Duration of unemployment, and color Duration of unemployment, and color 
and sex Thou- | Percent | Thou- | Percent and sex Thou- | Percent | Thou- | Percent 
sands of | of total | sands of | of total sands of | of total | sands of | of total 
persons persons persons persons 
Total unemployment.._................-.- 2, 936 100.0 3, 931 100.0 || Total unemployment—Continued 
Color and sex: Duration: 
Sith indie ciate itigeeienninnannee 2, 350 80.0 3, 127 79.5 Less than 5 weeks. -........-.-.-.-- 1, 485 50.6 1, 799 45.8 
lah ski caticnesacesiwnemites 1, 519 51.7 2, 032 51.7 IE bo aiiscnncinitchiimc whe 890 30.3 1,176 29.9 
iceccictiinntbedeseneat 832 28.3 1, 095 27.9 15 weeks and over...........-....- 560 19.1 956 24.3 
DINO ie eed 585 19.9 804 20.5 Be 00 Be HE wii ceunandrinnntn 321 10.9 502 12.8 
Stl .thinapichimeniannmanandl 374 12.7 508 12.9 27 weeks and over...........-. 239 8.1 454 11.5 
is mctacachateileliaen deans 211 7.2 295 7.5 —= 
Average duration (weeks) .............--.. BRD becpcdcony Bee ibiiphcennde 
Note.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. Source: Department of Labor. 


TasiLe B-10.—Cyclical fluctuations of unemployment in the national economy and in major areas of substantial and persistent labor surplus 








Labor force and unemployment, by area Unit May 1953 May 1954 May 1957 May 1958 May 1960 nee 
National totals: 
CN NOR ss 55. bind tik care decsicciswocn eqn cous Thousands... ..... 63, 285 64, 425 67, 893 68, 965 70, 667 71, 213 
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SII, II ii cctrinnsigimatinmaraebtenneoenemmduiuis a 3.2 9.7 6.7 15.2 7.8 9.2 
p Percentage excess over national rate. ........-....--......--.-]---. ibiscie innate 28 70 68 114 45 61 
it: 
oe Oivilian Ep teksts Seal eencinbianicennwatbbenescuineiin Thousands.......- 1, 523 1, 499 1, 528 1, 528 1, 403 1, 391 
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I once tpattinitennninaaaenbedinesel PE cemcrectn 1.3 8.8 6.8 18.3 7.1 7.3 
Pittsburgh: 
Civilian NN acting dba mrctinhs wikis igninaiiinnatianie Thousands. .....- 962 935 924 973 948 943 
le cenicninegdinborandshocctsnncabeenhiueimsiud ccneennnads 26 78 35 109 71 109 
ole obi ebb din ncublecwoanineeen Percent......<.---- 2.7 8.3 3.8 11,2 7.5 11.6 
16 or areas without Detroit: ! 
novia in nicnlea mah ncitnhnoumagmoccanennnnl Thousands. .....- 2, 650 2, 583 2, 580 2, 628 2, 476 2, 457 
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IED ENN both le tecccdbcccewnundancccoucsuane Perctnt............- 4.3 10,2 6.7 13.4 8.2 10.3 
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1 Jan 1961 classification. Data are for major mainland areas; exclude 3 areas having in November 1960 a total labor force of 2,393,000, total unemployment of 276,000, 
in Puerto Rico. and rate of unemployment of 11.5 percent, 


Nore.—There are also 83 smaller areas of substantial and persistent labor surplus Source: Department of Labor. 
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The Joint Economic Committee had 
an opportunity to be apprised of the 
state of our economy and to weigh the 
wisdom of the policies our economic de- 
cisionmakers intend to pursue. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, in the 
eyes of the press and the public a highly 
diversionary and very human game was 
played at the same time. It was the 
game of asking those policymakers—to 
predict what will happen in the next 
few months or years. 

Mr. President, in my judgment noth- 
ing is more dangerous, although of 
course nothing is more human. The 
Greeks loved to consult the oracle at 
Delphi. The Romans looked into the 
future by examining the entrails of 
birds. The Medievalists had their Nos- 
tradamus. We have our Farmer’s Al- 
manac, our stock market, and racetrack 
dopesheets. The seers will always be 
with us. For the one who could achieve 
that never-never land by lifting the veil 
of the future only a little, an abundance 
of riches awaits. But the one who can 
convince others that he can do so can 
make a fairly good living out of it. 

But the fact is, Mr. President, in the 
past it has not been given to us to foresee 
the future, and it is not now—not even in 
a field that should be so readily subject 
to determination as the elections, where 
public opinion sampling should have a 
far more accurate basis for predicting a 
vote than even the ablest economists 
have for calling the turn in this im- 
mensely complex economy of ours. 

The fact is that economists do not 
know when or whether or how much the 
economy will turn, or even the direction. 
But because they are experts on the 
economy, they are going to be asked. 
And because they are human, they are 
going to answer. Half the time they 
will be right. If they hedge their replies 
very adroitly and handle their alibi skill- 
fully, they can easily give the appearance 
of being right almost all the time. 

But Mr. President, this is a dangerous 
game, because there is a tendency for 
congressional and administrative policy- 
makers to base policy action, not on the 
certain and ascertainable facts of the 
present, but on what the clouded crystal 
ball shows will be the situation 6 months 
or a year or even 2 or 3 years from now. 

This morning’s Wall Street Journal 
brilliantly nails this weakness of eco- 
nomic forecasting, in its lead editorial. 
The Journal recalls that economists 
generally forecast many years of poverty 
for war-torn Europe after World War 
II; they also predicted a full-blown de- 
pression in America beginning shortly 
after that war. Of course they could 
hardly have been more wrong on both 
scores. As the Journal writes: 

Whatever his errors in the past, the econo- 
mist moves in an aura of certainty when he 
comes to speak of the future. With his im- 
posing charts, and learned jargon, he seems 
to be the modern tribal medicine man, who 
can enthrall Congressmen and Senators, Cab- 
inet members and Presidents as he predicts 
the ups and downs of all manner of human 
activity. Hearing him, men often rush off 
in the direction he points. For prescrip- 
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tion follows prediction. Despite all the 
caveats, disclaimers, modest shrugs, and diffi- 
dent smiles, he has the answer. * * * Some- 
times the economist is right; often he’s 
wrong. At most, he is a useful technician, 
without whom this complex and infinitely 
varied world would run less smoothly. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal be printed at this point 
in the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ASSUMPTION OF INFALLIBILITY 


It’s become commonplace to hear how 
poorly the postwar growth rate of the US. 
economy compares with the fast-paced 
growth of several other free nations, notably 
Japan and West Germany. But it’s rarely 
noted that this oversea boom took even 
the experts by surprise. 

Indeed, Prof. Paul Samuelson, one of the 
country’s most vocal economists, recently 
remarked that the swift postwar upsurge 
abroad was a phenomenon that no econ- 
omist “could possibly have predicted.” 

Most economists, we suppose, would echo 
Mr. Samuelson’s confession of the limits of 
human foresight. Certainly, caveats about 
the hazards of predicting human activity 
are commonly met in economic literature. 

Yet equally common is the disregard of 
these warnings. However candidly Govern- 
ment economists and advisers may acknowl- 
edge their fallibility, they nonetheless 
usually proceed on the tacit assumption 
that, this time, they know whereof they 
speak. 

Neither the inevitable errors of economic 
prognosis nor the human propensity to pay 
only lipservice to one’s mistakes would 
be of great consequence if the economists 
were merely talking to themselves. But 
they obviously are not. In the past gen- 
eration, the economist has left the aca- 
demic cloister to take a seat of authority 
in public councils. When he prophesies, 
men listen and act. 

For example, in the immediate postwar 
years recalled by Professor Samuelson, the 
United States acted upon the prevailing 
economic judgment that our war-torn 
friends and former enemies would be forced 
to endure at least a generation of poverty 
while they slowly rebuilt. On the strength 
of the prediction of a permanent world 
dollar shortage the United States under- 
took massive and prolonged foreign aid to 
prop up the poor and the weak. Yet these 
gloomy forecasts were exploded by the 
phenomenal recovery that no economist 
predicted; the dollar crisis and gold out- 
flow of 1961 are reminders that the econo- 
mists were wrong in 1945. 

And not only wrong overseas, but wrong 
about this country as well. Looking into 
their crystal ball in 1945, the economists also 
warned the Nation to brace for a terrible 
depression. Congress obediently passed the 
Full Employment Act, creating the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers as 
stewards of the Nation’s economy and plac- 
ing the country’s prosperity squarely in the 
lap of the Government. But the depression 
turned out to be a boom. So, ironically, the 
economic advisers who now speak with such 
authority owe their eminence to the bad ad- 
vice of their predecessors. 

Whatever his errors in the past, the econ- 
omist moves in an aura of certainty when 
he comes to speak of the future. With his 
imposing charts and learned jargon, he seems 
to be the modern tribal medicine man, who 
can enthrall Congressmen and Senators, 
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Cabinet members and Presidents as he pre- 
dicts the ups and downs of all manner of 
human activity. 

Hearing him, men often rush off in the 
direction he points. For prescription inevi- 
tably follows prediction. Despite all the 
caveats, disclaimers, modest shrugs, and 
difident smiles, he has the answer. Is the 
economy sluggish? This plan will pep it up. 
Is unemployment high? Here are steps to- 
ward full employment. Is the rate of growth 
unsatisfactory? Adopt these measures and 
the economy will grow at precisely 5 percent 
@ year. 

Sometimes, the economist is right; often, 
he’s wrong. At most, he is a useful tech- 
nician, without whom this complex and in- 
finitely varied world would run less smooth- 
ly. Yet he is, by his own estimate, only 
human, and probably subscribes, at least pri- 
vately, to the precept of Harvard’s John Ken- 
neth Galbraith: “One of the greatest pieces 
of economic wisdom is to know what you do 
not know.” 

That being so, perhaps we ought to take 
the economist at his word when he confesses 
his fallibility. And not go dashing off at his 
suggestion, behaving as though he were in- 
fallible. 





INCOME-TAX EXEMPTIONS 
FOR STUDENTS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Water- 
bury-American, one of our fine Connect- 
icut newspapers, recently published an 
editorial concerning a bill which I have 
introduced in the last two sessions of the 
Congress, to provide an additional in- 
come-tax exemption of $1,200 for de- 
pendents who are students at colleges 
or universities and for those students 
who are themselves taxpayers and who 
are working their way through college. 

I am greatly pleased to have the sup- 
port of the Waterbury-American for this 
proposal. I believe that this form of 
aid to education will take care of first 
things first by making it a little easier 
for those who are shouldering the cost 
of higher education to continue to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Waterbury-American editorial of March 
4, entitled “Another Attempt,” printed 
at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER ATTEMPT 

Two years ago, Senator THomas J, Dopp, 
Democrat of Connecticut, introduced legis- 
lation in the Senate to provide an additional 
income tax exemption of $1,200 for depend- 
ents who are students at colleges or univer- 
sities. It also provided the same exemption 
for taxpayers who are themselves students 
in higher institutions of learning. 

Unfortunately the bill, although it had 
considerable public support, failed to make 
its way through Congress. The Senator has 
now reintroduced the measure in the 87th 
Congress. We hope it fares better this time. 

There is no question that the years when 
their children are away at college are times 
of extremely heavy financial burden to a 
vast majority of American families. Increas- 
ing costs of tuition, books, room and board, 
transportation and a great many other items 
associated with advanced education are mak- 
ing it constantly more difficult for. many 
families to provide a college education, par- 
ticularly when there is more than one child 
to be educated. 
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In a typical small, privately endowed New 
England college, for example, it was possible 
25 years ago to keep a student in school at 
an average cost of slightly less than $1,000 a 
year. Today the cost of keeping a student 
in that same institution for a year runs to 
about $2,400. Whether the quality of the 
education is any better now than it was 25 
years ago is perhaps debatable, but there is 
no denying the increased cost which, in the 
light of present economic trends, is perhaps 
justifiable. 

Parents who make a heavy financial sacri- 
fice to educate their offspring are not merely 
serving their own ends or those of their 
children. They are making a substantial 
contribution to the future of the Nation as 
well. 

The tax exemptions provided in the Dodd 
bill will lessen the financial burden to a con- 
siderable degree, both for parents and for 
those who are working their way through 
college. If Congress is truly concerned about 
aid to education, this tax relief. measure 
should have high priority. We trust it will 
not be lost this trip, as it was 2 years ago. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, today 
there are more than 100 areas of chronic 
unemployment in this country. The 
larger part of almost 6 million unem- 
ployed Americans live in these 100 areas. 
Some of these depressed communities 
are in Connecticut, including Ansonia, 
Bristol, and Danielson. For many of 
these people, joblessness does not stem 
from the present recession. It has gone 
on for years. Thus, we have a problem 
that is national in scope, that has defied 
the solutions of local and State govern- 
ments, that has not responded to the 
cures which are held to be inherent in 
the natural workings of the free enter- 
prise system. And we come to the ques- 
tion: Are these areas, and the people in 
them, to be permanent casualities of ir- 
reversible change; or does the Federal 
Government propose to do what it can 
to reverse this change? 

One answer to chronic unemployment 
is the area redevelopment bill. It is of- 
fered not as a total answer, but as one 
step. This program would act as a cata- 
lyst to stimulate other forces which must 
be brought to bear, but which are not 
being brought to bear because of certain 
removable obstacles. 

Many depressed areas have conditions 
that are potentially attractive to new 
industry. They have unused factory 
buildings, cheap real estate, an available 
reservoir of low-cost labor, and a com- 
munity sentiment which is anxious to 
cooperate in every way. But they have 
deficiencies which often dissuade new 
industries from moving in. The area 
redevelopment bill seeks to remedy these 
deficiencies. 

If a depressed community lacks ade- 
quate industrial facilities such as water 
or power or sewerage disposal, this bill 
will help to furnish them. If the unem- 
ployed workers of the community lack 
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the skills to do the job that new industry 
requires, this bill will help to train them. 
If the community, blighted by years of 
poverty, is unable to offer other incen- 
tives to a prospective industry, such as 
capital for plants or machinery, this bill 
will help to provide those incentives. 

And the Federal Government is only 
one factor in these activities. The pro- 
gram requires the participation of pri- 
vate industry and of local and State 
governments. Thus, it is not a substitute 
for local action, but it seeks to bring 
local action into being and to stimulate 
its creative forces. 

Many theorists of the conservative 
school believe, on the ground of political 
principle, that the Federal Government 
should not interfere in this problem, 
which they feel is a matter for local gov- 
ernment, private business, and the in- 
dividual decisions of those involved. 
Many businessmen and economists con- 
tend, on the level of practical applica- 
tion, that there are a dozen plausible 
reasons why depressed areas legislation 
will never work. 

Their arguments have a certain appeal. 
I agree that the American system of 
private enterprise has built the greatest 
of all economic systems; that while 
Government activities can transfer 
wealth, they are not always likely to 
create wealth; that we must depend upon 
private business to provide most of the 
10 million new jobs we will need in the 
next few years; that changes in the tax 
laws to encourage risk capital and the 
purchase of new machinery will prob- 
ably do more to stimulate our economy 
than pump-priming Government pro- 
grams. 

I agree with the conservatives in re- 
jecting the philosophy that the answer 
to every problem facing the Nation is 
a new Federal program. I am suspi- 
cious of the theory that we add to pur- 
chasing power by taking money from 
one man and giving it to another. And 
I would not willingly take a tax dollar 
out of any man’s pocket to pay for a 
Federal program unless I felt that a vital 
national interest required that program. 

It is interesting to explore the prac- 
tical implications of the theory that 
every man ought to carve out his own 
life independently by his own deeds, 
freed as far as possible from Govern- 
ment restraint which hobbles private 
action and from Government aid which 
hinders private incentive. It is pleasant 
to dwell upon the fact that there are 
more people gainfully employed in the 
United States than ever before in his- 
tory, and that the unemployed are only 
a small, unrepresentative fragment of 
our population. It is stimulating to re- 
flect that in the days of old, those in 
depressed areas solved their own prob- 
lems by migrating thousands of miles 
to the West and starting anew. It is 
diverting to take up the case of some 
particular community which has pulled 
itself up by its own bootstraps and to 
ask why all depressed communities can- 
not do the same. And it is impressive 
to contemplate the lists of potential ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of any 
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Federal program. which seeks to solve 
problems that may be insoluble. 

Yet when we are through tarrying 
with these doctrines, the problem of al- 
most 6 million unemployed Americans 
still remains, concrete not theoretical, 
and crying aloud for solution. When 
I put aside the books and treatises of 
those who impressively oppose Federal 
action in almost any field, I am still con- 
fronted with the letters, the conversa- 
tions, the personal recollections of thou- 
sands of people in my own State and in 
others, people who are out of work, who 
are facing personal disaster, whose prob- 
lems cannot be answered by arguments 
against Federal action. 

The remembrance of the wife of an 
unemployed worker who is daily going 
from door to door selling dime-~-store 
trinkets to keep her family together, or 
the father who is preparing to leave his 
home so his children can get public as- 
sistance, or the children who are growing 
up in America in dire poverty and sub- 
sisting on meager handouts of surplus 
food—these images cut through the 
rhetoric of inaction and bring home 
more vividly than statistics or theories 
the fact that these people need help, 
and if we are to keep faith with them we 
must act. 

One can agree that private enterprise 
has erected the greatest of all economic 
systems and still feel that there are seri- 
ous deficiencies in that system which re- 
quire some Government action. 

One can reject the notion that every 
problem facing us must be solved by Fed- 
eral action and yet support some Federal 
action. 

One can share the sentiment that men 
are responsible for their own well-being; 
but when men are felled by circum- 
stances plainly beyond their control, are 
they not entitled to look beyond their 
own resources for help? And who 
should provide that help if not their 
Government? 

One can applaud the pioneer spirit, 
but to what new frontier can millions 
of unemployed workers migrate? In the 
absence of a physical frontier, we must 
create one by our ingenuity and our co- 
operative action. 

One can admit that there are formi- 
dable obstacles for the depressed-areas 
bill to overcome. But all else having 
failed, must we surrender this final hope 
because it too may fail? 

One can rejoice in the fact that 94 out 
of every 100 employable Americans has 
a job but may I quote the familiar words 
from St. Luke: 

What man of you, having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and 
go after that which is lost, until he find it? 


The conservative philosophy in this 
instance, with all its good points, with 
all its valid lessons, breaks down because 
it offers no solution to the pressing, con- 
crete problems being faced by our 
friends and neighbors. Its answer to 
the chronically unemployed is that the 
natural workings of the free enterprise 
system which got them into their pres- 
ent condition will get them out of it if 
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they do their part. People will not ac- 
cept this answer, and I cannot accept it 
either. 

I see millions of people living in hope- 
less circumstances. I believe that nat- 
ural forces, private efforts and commu- 
nity action have had a chance and have 
proven unequal to this particular task. 
The choice, then, is whether the Federal 
Government, the only agency capable of 
bringing new resources to bear, should 
do what it can, realizing that it may fail, 
or whether it should stand idly by and 
watch the condition grow ever more 
desperate. 

I am on the side of those who favor 
Federal action in the form of depressed 
areas legislation. We are trying to save 
people, to save families, to save com- 
munities, and we feel there is a justice, 
a rightness, a soundness in this that 
overrides narrow theories or narrow in- 
terests and justifies our taking risks in 
an untried field. 

We must offer real action for real 
problems, and not plausible excuses for 
inaction. Free government cannot suc- 
ceed, and cannot retain the allegiance of 
people, unless it tries to answer their 
urgent needs, and no need is more 
fundamental than the need of a job. 

The area redevelopment bill is one 
concrete answer. It is something new 
in the relationship of our Government 
to our people. It is a solid testimony of 
our determination to improve upon our 
system until we satisfy the ancient goal 
of full employment for all who wish to 
work. We embark upon it hopefully 
and confidently in the spirit of Franklin 
Roosevelt who once told us: 

Let no man say it cannot be done. It 
must be done and we have undertaken to 
do it. 


Mr. President, I believe the Senate is 
ready to pass this bill. I also believe the 
other body is ready to pass it. I believe 
the people of our country are ready for 
it to be passed. 

Our distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], is the 
one man, in my judgment, who has most 
of all made us ready for this great un- 
dertaking. I am happy to join him in 
sponsoring, and in furthering this pro- 
posal. It is always inspiring to work at 
the side of this great man, this noble 
Senator, truly said. Today I feel we are 
witnessing one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. I salute him for his work. I 
hope that we shall be quick about our 
action, and shall make this a law, at 
least so far as action in this body can 
do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from Connecticut 
for his very kind, although undeserved, 
remarks, and wish to say I deeply ap- 
preciate what he has said. The Senator 
from Connecticut has been a most val- 
uable coworker in this whole field, and it 
is tremendously reassuring to have him 
with us on this as on so many other bills. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Census Bureau announced yesterday 
that, according to its estimates, there 
were approximately 5,700,000 unem- 
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ployed in the country. On the basis of a 
crude estimate of the percentage of the 
working force, this would be well over 
7% percent, and since there is generally 
a@ seasonal increase during the winter 
months, the Census Bureau and the De- 
partment of Labor estimate that, cor- 
rected for seasonal factors, the percent- 
age of unemployment is approximately 
6.8 percent. 

There is some question as to whether 
the seasonal correction which is carried 
out is statistically accurate in all re- 
spects. There are some who think it 
exaggerates the winter increase in un- 
employment and that another method, 
somewhat superior, will give a slightly 
different figure. But we shall not go into 
that question, except merely to empha- 
size what I think the public is beginning 
to recognize, namely, that unemploy- 
ment is high in the country. I believe 
also the prevailing public opinion is that 
the Federal Government should do some- 
thing about the problem—not that it can 
provide the sole solution, as my friend 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] has 
warned against but that the Federal 
Government cannot stand apart and 
allow millions of workers and their fam- 
ilies to be progressively pushed down to 
lower and lower levels of poverty and 
suffering. 

THE DIFFERING TYPES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


I think it is important to realize that 
the problem of restoring jobs to the 
5,700,000 unemployed is not one problem, 
but rather a series of problems, each 
one of which requires different treat- 
ment. 

There is, first, the problem of the 
recession itself. At the point of highest 
employment last year or, rather, when 
unemployment was lowest, we had 
roughly 5 percent unemployed. The in- 
crease in unemployment since then has 
been caused by the deterioration in busi- 
ness conditions and can be attributable 
to that factor, 

But there is also a second factor, 
namely, that during the preceding years 
we had an inadequate rate of economic 
growth, with the result that from one 
period of prosperity to another there 
was an actual increase in the percent- 
age of unemployment. After the post- 
war recession in 1951 and 1952, at the 
peak of prosperity, there was unem- 
ployment of only 3 percent. After the 
recession of late 1953-1954 when we 
moved into the so-called prosperity 
phase of 1955-1956, there was 4 percent 
unemployment; and when we came out 
of the recession period of late 1957-1958 
into 1959 and 1960 we had roughly 5 
percent unemployment. 

In other words, each peak of prosperity 
was accompanied by a higher level of 
unemployment, so that each recession 
began from a higher initial unemploy- 
ment figure. This was undoubtedly 
caused by the relatively low rate of 
economic growth during this period, 
averaging only about 2% percent a year, 
as compared with the long-time historic 
average of this country of 3% percent 
a@ year, and as compared with the rate 
of growth in Western Europe of about 
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twice our rate—from 4% to 5 percent a 
year—this rate prevailing in the coun- 
tries of West Germany, the Scandi- 
navian nations, Belgium, France and 
northern Italy. 

So even when we emerge from this re- 
cession—and I hope that we shall do so 
quickly and we will do our best to bring 
it about—we will be faced with the prob- 
lem as to whether we can generate an 
adequate rate of economic growth, not 
only to absorb the new labor force that 
is coming upon the market at the rate of 
1% million a year, not only to absorb 
the increase in productivity per man- 
hour that will occur, but also to try to 
reduce unemployment to below the 5 
percent rate which existed at the begin- 
ning of the present recession, This is 
the second problem. S. 1 deals prima- 
rily with structural unemployment. 

The bill which we are now considering, 
S. 1, the area redevelopment bill, ad- 
dresses itself primarily to a third prob- 
lem, namely, the fact that even if we 
have comparatively full employment in 
the rest of the Nation, even if we get a 
moderately adequate rate of economic 
growth, there will still in all probability 
be areas which have had high and per- 
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of time—even when workers in the rest 
of the Nation were comparatively fully 
employed. 

The technical writers on economic 
subjects sometimes refer to this type of 
unemployment as structural unemploy- 
ment, and in a sense, that term is ac- 
curate. It deals with areas which have 
been left behind through one cause or 
another as economic conditions improve 
and which have large numbers of work- 
ers who cannot find employment. 

A year and a half ago there were ap- 
proximately 50 major and minor labor 
market areas in this country which were 
characterized by high and persistent un- 
employment of the type which is defined 
in the bill, during a period when we were 
presumably in the prosperity phase of 
the business cycle. 

Today we know that there are 20 ma- 
jor areas and 83 minor areas where 
there is substantial and persistent un- 
employment of the nature which has 
been described. This is indicated on the 
first map in the rear of the Chamber, 
the areas in red showing, roughly, the 
boundaries of the areas, and identifying 
labels indi¢atime the chief industrial 
towns in each area. 

These 103 areas have a total popula- 
tion of over 16 million, with a labor force 
of approximately 642 million, and with 
total unemployment of almost 650,000, 
or an average unemployment rate for 
the regions of 10 percent. But this, I 
wish to point out, is only an average rate. 
If we look at subdivisions of these areas, 
we find much higher rates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statistics for these 103 
areas of chronic and persistent unem- 
ployment be inserted in the ReEcorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Labor force, employment, and unemployment areas classified substantial and persistent labor surplus! as of January 1961 





State and area 





MAJOR AREAS ? 


(Data are for November 1960; 
complete information for 
January 1961 scheduled to 
be available next week) 


Indiana: Evansville_..-.....- 


Massachusetts: 


iC acted eins 
Beer... Ax. Sot. KA. 
New Bedford___.-...-..---- 


Michigan: 
Detroit J 
0 SR 


New Jersey: Atlantic City_-- 


Pennsylvania: 


IE a said apie aire, 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton-.--_- 


Puerto Rico: 


wom Sees ss lita sad 


Rhode Island: Providence- 


I eictremnmnguechl 


West Virginia: 


TE Veer ane 
Huntington-Ashland---.---- 
OE got ooo oa weet on 


Subtotal (20 major areas) -|4, 114, 800 3, 742, 300 


SMALLER AREAS ? 























(Latest data, available under | 
semiannual reporting pro- | 


gram) 
Alabama: 


Florence-Sheffield _-_-__-....- 
I aceite csirenineaes 
eet orca eatin ee pee 
Alaska: Anchorage-_.-.......-- 


Connecticut: 


ea Ee 


Herrin-Murphysboro-West 


Pranmeett..2: 2. .2.-..-<.3 


En onnceuncmemation 
Madisonville__......-.....- 
Middlesboro-Harlan---_---.- 
Morehead-Grayson-_-...--.- 
NN 0 55S hh sci 
Paintsville-Prestonsburg---- 
Pikesville- Williamson ---_.- 
Maine: Biddeford-Sanford__-- 


Maryland: 


I tne Meneuntarire 
Oawmrmeraind-.. .... 5... 
Hagerstown. ...--.-.---.--- 
Massachusetts: NorthAdams_ 


Michigan: 


ee ee eas 
ON a ee 


Monroe 
































Unemploy- Unemploy- 
Labor | Employ- ment Labor | Employ- ment 
force ment Date of data State and area force ment | CC—s:CiéDD) ate lata 
t 
Total | Rate Total | Rate 
SMALLER AREAS—continued 
Minnesota: 
Brainerd-Grand Rapids._--| 31,000 26,700 | 4,300 | 13.9 | January 1961. 
Hibbing-Virginia...._.----- 51, 200 45,200 | 6,000 | 11.4 Do. 
Missouri: 
77, 000 72,000 | 5,000} 6.5 | November 1960. PUP RI oe ect ee. 25, 130 22,050 | 3,080 | 12.3 | December 1960. 
Washington..........-..--- 18, 490 15,670 | 2,820 | 15.3 | October 1960. 
57, 350 52,450 | 4,900) 8.5 Do. Montana: 
49, 410 45, 830 3, 580 7.2 Do. A ee eS ee 15, 850 13, 500 1,850 | 12.1 | Deeember 1960, 
62, 550 57, 040 5, 510 8.8 Do. Re ok... 15, 840 13, 785 2,055 | 13.0 Do. 
New Jersey: 
|1, 288, 900 |102,000 | 7.3 Do. | Bridgeton. .--- ‘ 47, 400 44,700 | 2,700 | 5.7 | October 1960. 
135,700 | 3,300} 2.4 Do. | Long Branch ---| 134,000 118, 000 | 16,000 | 11.9 | January 1961. 
54,500 | 6,900 | 11.2 Do, ' one City-Wildwood-Cape 17, 500 15,500 | 2, 11.4 | October 1960. 
| May. 
53, 000 46,500 | 6,500) 12.3 Do. New York: 
95, 300 86,300 | 9,000} 9.4 Do. Amaterdem .....4-.«..-.--- 22, 900 19,600 | 3,300 | 14.1 | December 1960, 
94, 600 80,100 | 14,500 | 15.3 Do. ce 25, 400 23,100 | 2,300 | 9.1 | October 1960. 
943, 100 834, 300 [108,800 | 11.5 Do. Gloversville... ...- pattnoue 23, 200 19, 650 3, 550 | 15.3 | May 1960. 
95, 800 84, 500 | 11,300 | 11.8 Do. | Jamestown-Dunkirk-_-..---- 63, 600 59, 900 3, 700 6.8 | September 1960. 
132, 300 114, 800 | 17, 500 | 13.2 Do. 0 gd : nsburg-Massena- 49, 300 2,300 | 7,000 | 14.2 | Decem6ber 1960. 
| Malone. 
32, 100 28,500 | 3,600 | 12.6 Do. Pinte 8. . . 21, 350 19, 550 1, 800 8.4 | August 1960. 
39, 600 35,400 | 4,200 | 10.6 Do. North Carolina: Fayetteville- 32, 455 30,445 | 2,010] 6.2 | September 1960, 
195, 100 184,000 | 11,100 7.0 Do. | Ohio: 
| Athens-Logan-Nelsonville__| 25, 500 22,900 | 2,600 | 10.2 | December 1960 
500 | 308,600 | 24,900} 7.5 Do. Papeaae eng ore went 28, 000 22,600 | 5, 400 19.3 Do. 
nion. 
04, 350 87,050 | 7,300| 7.7 Do. Commemeees. oe. 17, 500 15,000 | 2,500 | 14.3 | November 1960. 
91, 300 79, 650 | 11,650 | 12.8 Do. Portsmouth-Chillicoethe_____ 64, 100 58,300 | 5,800} 90 Do. 
77, 200 66, 200 | 11,000 | 14.2 Do. Oklahoma: 
Laas | MeAlester.........-.-.-...- 11, 300 9,750 | 1,550 | 13.7 | January 1961. 
372, 500 9.1 |] DEOGNO. 55 6550 28nsis--- 22,175 20, 475 1, 700 7.7 | August 1960. 
=== | Pennsylvania: 
| | | ||" Berwick-Bloomsburg..____. 22,150 | 20,250 | 1,900 | 86 | October 1960. 
| || Butler......-2.5.. 34, 550 31,450 | 3,100 | 9.0 | September 1960. 
| | Clearfield-Du Bois “ 35, 200 30,900 | 4,300 | 12.2 Do. 
| | ES ee 21, 900 19,800 | 2,100 | 9.6 | July 1960. 
Kittanning-Ford City___--- 21, 800 18,800 | 3,000 | 13.8 | August 1960. 
| | Tewistown.........-.------ 22,300 | 20,100 | 2,200| 99} November 1960. 
| Paeeevee os i. 23, 200 21, 100 2,100 9.1 | October 1960. 
43, 310 40,180 | 3,130 7.2 | December 1960. Diet MOOR Sends cugunns 36, 650 32,250 | 4,400 | 12.0 | September 1960. 
31, 090 25, 775 5,315 | 17.1 | January 1961. UT icici ens 76, 100 62,200 | 13,900 | 18.3 | November 1960. 
17, 150 15,500 | 1,650 | 9.6 | October 1960. CAGE. Joo cod odog uk... 17, 400 15,400 | 2,000 | 11.5 | August 1960. 
21, 130 20, 680 450 | 2.1 | August 1960. Sayre-Athens-Towanda--.--- 20, 100 18,800 | 1,300 | 6.5 | September 1960. 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount 
14, 590 13,090 | 1,500 | 10.3 | December 1960. | EE nan ghteewak ena 63, 500 57,900 | 5,600 | 8&8 Do. 
20, 360 17,460 | 2,900 | 14.1 Do. Uniontown-Connellsville.._| 47,000 34,000 | 13,000 | 27.9 | January 1961. 
16, 15,500 | 1,400; 8.3 | October 1960. eo La Follette-Jellico- 16,175 14,075 | 2,100 | 13.0 | October 1960. 
azewell. 
24, 300 | 21,900 | 2,400 | 9.9 | November 1960. WONG s L000 O ist ssi --- 23, 265 21,065 | 2,200] 9.5 | September 1960. 
22, 550 20,450 | 2,100 | 9.3 | September 1960. vere Pe Stone Gap-Ap- 19, 875 17,425 | 2,450 | 12.3 | October 1960. 
palachia. 
68, 300 58,500 | 9,800 | 14.3 | August 1960. Washington: 
24, 600 22, 550 2,050 8.2 | October 1960. ES EE are ee 28, 790 26,640 | 2, 150 7.5 | August 1960, 
21,025 19, 725 1, 300 6.2 | September 1960. atin ha dipecernmog een 22, 150 20, 790 1, 360 6.1 Do. 
arte... 14, 550 13,540 | 1,010] 7.0 Do. 
26, 050 23,550 | 2,500 | 9.5 Do. West Virginia: 
20, 100 17, 450 2,650 | 13.2 Do. | NT i aicttasn matinee nse 21, 540 16, 590 4,950 | 23.0 Do. 
28, £00 26, 550 1, 950 6.8 | October 1960. |. “FICS hea didbobnnt amen 20, 960 16, 810 4,150 | 19.8 | December 1960. 
25, 000 22,900 | 2,100 | 8.4 | September 1960. 8 ee 28, 520 26,070 | 2, 450 8.6 | October 1960, 
24, 700 21,550 | 3,150 | 12.7 Do. ite 2, 780 20,080 } 2,700 |} 11.9 Do. 
19, 800 17, 100 2,700 | 13.7 Do. Dl cb dct bl mdetbietsieo ne 20, 610 17, 060 3,550 | 17.2 | August 1960. 
44, 750 41,200 | 3,550 | 7.9 | November 1960. Morgantown. .............. 18, 390 16,140 | 2,250 | 12.2 | October 1960. 
300 21,050 | 2,250] 9.7 | September 1960, New Martinsville_.....---- 15, 800 14,650 | 1,150} 7.3 Do. 
24, 1F0 18,600 | 5,650 | 23.0 | October 1960. Oak Hill-Montgomery-.-..-- 15, 030 11,280 | 3,750 | 24.9 | December 1960. 
26, 400 24,800 | 1,600; 6.1 | August 1960. Point Pleasant-Gallipolis___ 35, 130 31,480 | 3,650 | 10.4 | August 1960. 
Ronceverte- White Sulphur 
11, 600 10,025 | 1,575 | 13.6 | December 1960. ee reac 17, 570 15,720 | 1,850 | 10.5 Do. 
40, 075 36,475 | 3,600 | 9.0 | August 1960. ae eee ee 18, 490 13, 140 5, 350 | 28.9 | December 1960. 
37,050 33,125 | 3,925 | 10.6 | Oetober 1960. Se a es 
16, 640 15,010 | 1,630 | 9.8 | August 1960. Subtotal (83 smaller 
GD ocd bh -.davocinnsae 2, 393, 500 |2, 117, 600 (275, 900 | 11.5 
27, 600 24,900 | 2,700.| 9.8 | September 1960. ———S|_E¥ _ —— | = = 
35, 100 31, 100 4,000 | 11.4 | December 1960. Total (103 areas)...----- 6, 508, 300 (5, 859,900 |648, 400 | 10.0 
16, 800 15, 000 1,800 | 10.7 Do. 
21,300 | 1,800 | 7.8 | September 1960. 
30,400 | 2,900 | 8.7 | December 1960. 





1 Criteria for designating such areas are identical with those in the Douglas area 


redevelopment bill (S. 1). 


fied as “smaller areas of subs 


3 Smaller areas: Areas with a labor force of 15,000 or more which are officially classi- 


tantial labor surplus.” Data for such areas are generally 


2 Major areas are areas included in the Bureau of Employment Security’s regular available semiannually. Information for smaller areas which are not classified, or 


area labor market reporting and classification 
of the country’s leading employment centers. 


for these areas are generally available bimonthly. 


rogram. ‘This program covers 150 for areas with a labor force 
nemployment and labor force data consistent basis. 


of Jess than 15,000, is not available in Washington on a 


Notr.—Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Source: State employmen 


For instance, Johnstown, Pa., has an has an unemployment rate of 14.3 per- 
unemployment rate, according to the cent. That wasasof last August. Since 
most recent figures, of 15.3 percent, Or then conditions have grown worse. 
almost 242 times the present national In Kentucky, in the Pikesville-Wwil- 


average. 


The Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton area has 
an unemployment rate of 13.2 percent, 
or twice the national average. 


liamson area, the rate of unemployment 
is 23 percent, or almost four times the 
national average. ' 


In my own State of Illinois, the Her- In Maryland, in the Cambridge area, 


rin-Murphysboro-West Frankfort area 


the unemployment rate is 13.6 percent. 








t security agencies. 


In Michigan, Bay City has an unem- 
ployment rate of 11.4 percent. 

Marquette, in the Upper Peninsula, 
has an unemployment rate of 10.7 per- 
cent. 

In Missouri, the Washington area has 
an unemployment rate of 15.3 percent. 

In Montana, Butte has an unemploy- 
ment rate of 12.1 percent, and Kalispell 
has an unemployment rate of 13 percent. 





: 
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The unemployment rate is 15 percent 
in Gloversville, N.Y., and 14.2 percent in 
the Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone area. 

The unemployment rate is 13.8 percent 
in the Kittanning-Ford City area of 
Pennsylvania, and 18.3 percent in the 
Pottsville, Pa., area. It is 27.9 percent 
in the Uniontown-Connellsville area of 
Pennsylvania. 

In Tennessee, in the La Follette-Jel- 
lico-Tasewell area, the unemployment 
rate is 13 percent. 

The vote is 23 percent in the Beckley, 
W. Va., area, and in the Bluefield area it 
is 19.8 percent. 

In the Oak Hill-Montgomery area in 
West Virginia the unemployment rate is 
24.9 percent. In the Welch area it is 28.9 
percent, almost one out of three workers 
is unemployed in this area. 

West Virginia has been one of the 
States which has been most severely hit. 
I wish to commend the two Senators 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH and 
Mr. Byrp] for the interest which they 
have taken in this matter. 

What are the main causes for high 
and persistent unemployment in these 
areas? 

Some of these areas have been hit 
with great severity. What are the 
reasons? Why do we have this concen- 
tration of unemployment in certain 
areas? 

There are a number of reasons. One 
reason is exemplified by the experiences 
of the coal industry. There has been 
some decrease in the total demand for 
coal, caused by the substitution of gas 
and oil. Actually less coal was mined 
last year than in 1937, despite the fact 
that the economy as a whole has gone 
forward and the fuel needs have there- 
fore been greater. 

I should like to give the figures in 
that regard. In 1937, 446 million tons 
of coal were produced. In 1959 only 412 
million tons. That was a decrease of 
about 8 percent. Nevertheless in those 
22 years the production in the country 
as a whole has increased enormously 
and more fuel was needed. Gas and oil 
were substituted for coal. 

At the same time that this was oc- 
curring, the coal mines were being 
mechanized, both with respect to coal 
cutting by us of huge claws which reach 
in and substitute for blasting at the 
working face, and in moving conveyors, 
which take the place of coal cars, mules, 
and horses underground to take the coal 
up to the mine mouth. 

Therefore, the average output per 
miner per man-day went up enormously. 
I remember in the 1920’s looking over 
figures, and as I remember it the aver- 
age output per man-day was then 
around 3% tons. The average output 
per man-day now is well over 12 tons. 
We have mechanized mines in the State 
of Illinois where the output per man-day 
is more than 25 tons. 

As a result, the number of men who 
work in the mines has decreased. In 
1937 the total came to approximately 
492,000 or a half million. In 1959 the 
total was just a little under 180,000 or 
only about 35 percent of the number who 
had been employed 22 years before. 

CVII——228 
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In my own State of Illinois we used 
to have 90,000 miners. We now have 
somewhat fewer than 9,000. I was in 
West Virginia not very long ago, and I 
was told that the number of miners had 
decreased from 140,000 to 35,000. My 
good friend, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrp], can undoubtedly sup- 
ply more accurate figures. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
decrease in the last 12 years has been 
from 125,000 to approximately 48,000. 

Figures are a little difficult to specifi- 
cate, because the United Mine Workers 
at this time give a figure of about 38,000 
miners who are employed. The United 
Mine Workers, of course, are referring 
to the miners who are union members. 
The Coal Association figures show 48,000 
to 50,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a result there are 
some coal mines and fields which have 
been completely closed down. When 
some mines close down people are com- 
pletely unemployed in a locality. In 
other cases one-half or two-thirds of 
the men are out of work. 

This is what has happened to coal 
mining. 

Then there are areas where the nat- 
ural resources have either been largely 
exhausted or so depleted that their fur- 
ther production would be at such high 
cost as to be financially impracticable. 

One such area consists of what used 
to be the great timber region of the 
United States in northern Michigan, 
northern Wisconsin, and northern Min- 
nesota. When the legendary Paul 
Bunyan moved from the East westward, 
he was supposed to have stopped over 
in these States. During the latter part 
of the 19th century this was one of the 
great timber areas. The timber there 
has now been largely cut off. There is 
very little lumbering now being done in 
those areas. 

Another example is the copper-min- 
ing regions of northern Michigan 
around Houghton, and the great Me- 
sabi Range north of Duluth. 

Big copper mines were started after 
the Civil War in northern Michigan, 
under the ownership and direction of the 
Calumet-Hecla Mining Co. Today most 
of the available copper has been mined. 
What remains is so inaccessible and so 
deep that it is impracticable, except in 
wartime, to attempt to mine the copper. 

I observe in the chair the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. METCALF]. Montana was the next 
State to which the copper industry 
moved. I shall be very interested if, 
sometime during the debate, the junior 
Senator from Montana or his distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. MANSFIELD] will 
give testimony as to what has been hap- 
pening to copper in Montana. 

For decades, the American supply of 
iron has been furnished from the rich 
iron ore deposits north of Duluth, in 
the Mesabi Range. Those deposits have 
been mined by the open-pit method, and 
the iron ore put in ore boats and taken 
down the Great Lakes to the steel mills 
of Gary, Chicago, and the other great 
cities along the Great Lakes, or taken, by 
one means or another, to Pittsburgh and 
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Youngstown. These mines are being ex- 
hausted, and their exploitation is at rel- 
atively high cost. 

As a result, in the Hibbing area unem- 
ployment is serious. In January, 1961, 
it was 11.4 percent. In the Brainer- 
Grand Rapids, Minn., area, the rate is 
13.9 percent. 

There are other regions in the coun- 
try—I have merely mentioned a few— 
where the exhaustion of natural re- 
sources has left a stranded population 
behind. 

Then there are the areas from which 
industry has moved and has transferred 
to other localities where costs, for one 
reason or another, are lower. The textile 
industry is the most lurid example of this 
type. In my boyhood, the manufacture 
of wool and cotton was concentrated in 
the New England States; the manufac- 
ture of silk, in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, although some was manufactured 
in New England. Beginning approxi- 
mately 40 years ago, these mills began to 
be closed down, and many of the same 
companies started production in the 
South. 

There were a number of reasons for 
this movement of industry. In the case 
of cotton, closeness to the raw material 
played a key role. Other reasons were 
the lower wage scale and, at that time, 
the fact that the Southern States did 
not have adequate child labor laws. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s the millhands worked a 
longer workweek at a lower hourly rate 
in the South and hence southern mills 
had advantages in lower unit labor costs 
of production. 

This situation has been partially 
remedied by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, which created national 
standards below which the working 
conditions in no individual State could 
fall. The Fair Labor Standards Act was, 
to my mind, a very desirable measure. I 
hope we may improve it with the pas- 
sage of time. 

I think it should be chronicled that 
the two men who led the fight for the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 were 
southerners, namely, our esteemed pres- 
ent colleague, Lister HiLu, of Alabama, 
and the distinguished former Senator 
from Florida, Claude Pepper, who repre- 
sented his State for some 14 years in the 
Senate, and who was here when I first 
came to the Senate 12 years ago. The 
victory of Claude Pepper and LisTErR HILL 
in the Florida and Alabama primaries of 
1938 gave the impetus to the passage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. ‘Those 
two men deserve great credit for carry- 
ing the banner in what was presumed to 
be hostile territory. I am very happy to 
pay tribute to them for their leadership 
in this matter. 

However, it is also true that the mills 
in the North were old fashioned and not 
as well arranged as modern plant de- 
sign requires. As one who knew the 
textile towns of New England quite well, 
I had always thought a _ three-story 
building was necessary for the manufac- 
ture of textiles. I have seen textile mills 
in the New England States with as many 
as four or five stories. This turned out 
to be an uneconomical way to process 
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cotton or wool. In the South, where 
land costs were lower, it became possible 
to build one-story mills and to have a 
much more efficient layout. As a re- 
sult, the mills in the new territory could 
start without the mistakes of the former 
area and have lower costs, as well. 

Thus, New England has _ suffered 
greatly from the loss of woolen and cot- 
ton manufacturing. Fall River, Lowell, 
and New Bedford have, year after year, 
been in the category of labor market 
areas with high and substantial unem- 
ployment. Lawrence has been in that 
category upon many occasions, as well. 

The decline in the textile industry has 
also hurt Pennsylvania because in Penn- 
sylvania there was a sort of combina- 
tion of textiles and mining. The women 
could work in the textile mills, while 
the men worked in the mines, The 
movement of the textile industry to the 
South has created unemployment in 
Pennsylvania. 

Then there are great technological 
changes, to which I partially referred 
when I discussed coal mining. Consider, 
for example, the substitution of diesel 
engines for steam engines on the rail- 
roads. This has created great unem- 
ployment in regions which used to manu- 
facture railroad locomotives and in such 
areas as Altoona, Pa., where the engines 
used to be repaired. Altoona, for ex- 
ample, has now a 12.3 percent unemploy- 
ment rate and, year after year, has 
been an area of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. 

What can the unemployed in these 
depressed areas do? What can the peo- 
ple in those areas do when their jobs 
collapse and the industries upon which 
they depend either close down or em- 
ploy only a small fraction of those who 
were formerly employed? I know there 
are some who say, “Let them go else- 
where. Let them move out. Let them 
get another job somewhere else. If they 
do not move, that is an indication that 
they do not want to work. If they stay, 
do not do anything for them. Put the 
pressure on them, so that by slow starva- 
tion they will be compelled to go else- 
where.” 

A leading newspaper in the Middle 
West gave some advice to the people in 
southern Illinois. Its editorial stated, in 
substance, that all that the people in 
southern Illinois needed was a whole 
series of one-way railway tickets, so they 
would get out of the region, and never 
to return. 

My good friend, the Senator from 
West Virginia, probably has heard that 
advice given to the people in the coal- 
mining regions in his State. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. In that 
cecnnection, Mr. President, I should like 
to say that 145,000 people have left West 
Virginia. Many more than that number 
did leave, but some have returned. But 
we are still suffering from the absence 
of legislation such as this measure, to 
keep others from leaving. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iappreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

I may say that in the 25th Congres- 
sional District in Illinois, which includes 
most of the coal-mining area, in the 
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last 10 years the population has de- 
creased by 40,000; but there still is very 
high unemployment there. 

Now let us examine this contention: 
Young people can move; and, in gen- 
eral, they do move. But consider the 
situation of a man who is in his forties 
or fifties, has grown up in a community, 
has had a job there, owns a home there, 
has a family which is dependent upon 
him, belongs to a church and to fra- 
ternal organizations in that community, 
and has his emotional roots deep within 
that community. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And 
also is out of money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And has 
nothing with which to purchase a trans- 
portation ticket or to pay for board or 
room while he is away, seeking a job. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And has 
no shoes to wear while he is away, in 
another city, seeking a job. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct; and, 
in many cases, if he fails to get work, 
since he cannot satisfy the 1-year resi- 
dence requirement neither he nor his 
children will be able to receive any pub- 
lic help. 

The truth of the matter is that people 
cannot move about with the same 
impersonality with which it is possible 
to send a carload of hogs or a carload of 
steel to another region. Human beings 
who become deeply attached to their 
localities become less adaptable as they 
grow older; and if it is at all possible, 
they wish to remain where they were 
born, grew up and lived. Even Adam 
Smith, the founder of the laissez faire 
school of economics, said in his book 
“The Wealth of Nations”: 

Man, of all baggage, is the most difficult to 
be transported. 


Adam Smith based his philosophy 
upon depending upon blind economic 
forces to adjust economic affairs for the 
best. Incidentally, he was not as much 
of a laissez faire advocate as many of 
the modern advocates of laissez faire say 
he was, and frequently they quote him 
incorrectly on that subject. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. In connection with 
what the Senator from Illinois has said, 
I wish to observe that he will recall that 
2 years ago a special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce made a very thorough 
and exhaustive study of the decline of 
the textile industry in the Nation. I 
recall quite vividly a visit to one of the 
Northern States in which a considerable 
segment of the textile industry was lo- 
cated. One of the mills there had closed. 

The Senator from Illinois has stated 
that it is quite difficult to imagine that 
people will tear up their roots and that 
a whole family will move from one sec- 
tion of the country to another. Cer- 
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tainly that is easier said than done, be- 
cause people have very, very intimate 
relationships with the localities where 
they have been reared. Here they have 
lived and have worked and have prayed; 
and it is not easy for them to move from 
one part of the country to another. 

But what happens as a necessary re- 
sult, especially when people become 50 
or 55 years of age? They find it hard 
to find a new job, and they end up by 
having to take a job at inferior wages. 
That is the plight of a great many per- 
sons in many parts of the country. They 
do not end up by moving to another sec- 
tion of the country; instead, they end 
up by taking a more menial job, at lower 
wages; and that is true of many of the 
people who live in depressed areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And some do not get 
any jobs at all, but, instead, live on hope, 
on relatives, or on relief. Is not that 
true? 

THE PROBLEMS OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

If the Senator from Illinois will per- 
mit, I should like to address myself to 
a study made by our Rhode Island De- 
velopment Council, under the auspices 
of the Governor, and at his request. The 
study was made by the research division 
of the Rhode Island Development Coun- 
cil. I have already spoken informally 
to the Senator from Illinois about this 
matter. The study comments on the 
bill which has been reported by our dis- 
tinguished chairman, who at the present 
time is managing the bill on the floor. 
I should like to ask a question of the 
Senator from Illinois; but, first, I should 
like to read briefly from the study, as a 
predicate for my question. 


Mr.DOUGLAS. Certainly. 
Mr. PASTORE. From the study, I 
read the following: 


ELIGIBILITY OF RHODE ISLAND FOR FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE UNDER PROPOSED AREA REDE- 
VELOPMENT BILLS 
This discussion concerns primarily the 

Douglas bill, S. 1, which apparently has 
administration support, and is the most lib- 
eral of the three area redevelopment bills 
thus far introduced in the U.S. Senate. The 
other two, while differing in a number of 
particulars, are almost identical in respect 
to basic provisions for area eligibility. 

The Douglas bill offers substantial assist- 
ance of various kinds to areas which qualify 
as redevelopment areas. Such assistance 
would be of considerable value to Rhode 
Island, providing the State, or a substantial 
portion of the State, qualifies as a redevelop- 
ment area. 

However, available data indicates that the 
State of Rhode Island, as a whole, would not 
now qualify as a redevelopment area under 
the terms of the proposed bill, and that while 
the Providence-Pawtucket area would qualify 
in 1961, there is serious question as to 
whether this area would continue to qualify 
in 1962. 


I understand that, essentially, the bill 
provides that over a period of three of the 
last preceding years, the unemployment 
must be 50 percent over the national 
average. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. I further understand 
that over a period of 2 of the last 3 pre- 
ceding years, the unemployment must 
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be 75 percent over the national average 
to qualify. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Or in the case of 1 
of the last 2 preceding years, it must be 
100 percent over the national average. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. The situation in 
Rhode Island has been that we have had 
a high level of unemployment. But un- 
fortunately there has been, nationwide 
a downward cycle of employment, with 
the result that the level of national un- 
employment has been rising. 

Therefore, in adjusting the unemploy- 
ment situation in Rhode Island, so it 
will be in consonance with the national 
average, we find that the situation in 
1962 in Rhode Island might be such that 
at that time unemployment in Rhode 
Island might not be 50 percent above 
the national average. 

Under this bill, what will be the situa- 
tion in the event—as in the case of 
Rhode Island—that unemployment re- 
mains high, but in any event does not 
fit within the formula of the 50 percent, 
75 percent, and 100 percent above the 
national average? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a very good 
question. Let me say that the Adminis- 
trator must designate as redevelopment 
areas the regions which have more than 
6 percent unemployment and an annual 
average rate meeting one of the three 
tests has been stated by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. But the Adminis- 
trator also will have discretionary 
power—as provided in the first para- 
graph of section 5(a)—to designate the 
areas in the United States in which he 
determines, upon the basis of standards 
generally comparable with those set 
forth in paragraphs 1 and 2, that there 
has existed substantial and persistent 
unemployment for an extended period 
of time. 

Therefore he has a zone of discretion 
beyond the mandatory standards which 
he could use to include such areas as 
Providence-Pawtucket, and other places 
in Rhode Island. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that, over a long period of time, Rhode 
Island has had high unemployment, has 
drawn down its unemployment reserves, 
and has suffered probably as much from 
longtime unemployment as has any 
place in the Union. While I am not the 
Administrator and cannot make a 
pledge in the matter, it seems to me the 
Administrator would be moving within 
the spirit and letter of the law to include 
those areas of chronic unemployment in 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that the 
final determination, according to the 
bill, will have to be that of the Admin- 
istrator; but am I correct in my under- 
standing of the Senator from Illinois 
when I say that, even though the situa- 
tion might arise in the State of Rhode 
Island where unemployment was at a 
rate that was considered rather precari- 
ous, but which did not fall within the 
formula of 50 percent, 75 percent, or 100 
percent unemployment, on the formula 
of the preceding years, the Administra- 
tor still would have enough discretionary 
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power under the law to designate it as 
ah area to be helped if the unemploy- 
ment rate remained high, even though 
it did not fall within the prescribed 
formula? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Administrator 
would have such discretion, although he 
would not be compelled to do so. That 
is stated on page 15 of the report. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator read 
that part of page 15, because I think it 
is quite important to make a legislative 
history necessary to guide the Adminis- 
trator in his discretion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. On page 15 of 
the report, above the midway portion of 
the page, it reads: 

The Administrator may also, at his dis- 
cretion, designate other areas as eligible for 
assistance where substantial and persistent 
unemployment has existed and which have 
unemployment conditions generally compar- 
able to those of the areas of mandatory 
designation. 


Mr. PASTORE. In other words, even 
though that percentage figure may not 
fit in precisely in comparison with the 
national level, if there has been a per- 
sistent unemployment situation in the 
locality, the Administrator has the dis- 
cretion and the right to step in if he so 
deems? 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say this pro- 
vision was written into the bill especially 
to take into account such situations as 
those in Rhode Island. The Senator has 
asked a good question, and I hope the 
answer has been relatively satisfactory. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the criteria specified in S. 1 for 
eligibility for assistance be inserted at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection the criteria 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Src. 5. (a) The Administrator shall des- 
ignate as “redevelopment areas” those areas 
within the United States in which he de- 
termines, upon the basis of standards gen- 
erally comparable with those set forth in 
subparagraphs (1) and (2) below, that there 
has existed substantial and persistent un- 
employment for an extended period of time. 
There shall be included among the areas so 
designated any area— 

(1) where the rate of unemployment, ex- 
cluding unemployment due primarily to 
temporary or seasonal factors, is currently 
6 per centum or more and has averaged at 
least 6 per centum for the qualifying time 
periods specified in subparagraph (2) be- 
low; and 

(2) where the annual average rate of 
unemployment has been at least— 

(A) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four cal- 
endar years, or 

(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three cal- 
endar years, or 

(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two years. 


The Secretary of Labor shall find the facts 
and provide the data to be used by the Ad- 
ministrator in making the determinations 
required by this subsection. Any area in 
which a substantial part of the employment 
is or most recently was in an industry ad- 
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versely affected by the reduction of trade 
barriers under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, with respect to which 
the President has reported to the Congress 
under section 4(a) or 7(c) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, and meeting the standards of 
unemployment set forth in this section shall 
be entitled on application to special con- 
sideration by the Administrator for designa- 
tion as a redevelopment area. 

(b) The Administrator shall also desig- 
nate as “redevelopment areas” those areas 
(including Indian reservations) within the 
United States which do not meet the re- 
quirements set forth in subsection (a) but 
which he determines are among the highest 
in numbers and percentages of low-income 
families, and in which there exists a condi- 
tion of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. In making the 
designations under this subsection and be- 
fore making any loans as the result of desig- 
nations under this subsection, the Adminis- 
trator shall, by regulation, prescribe detailed 
standards upon which the designations 
under this subsection shall be based. In 
the formulation of such standards the Ad- 
ministrator shall consider, among other 
relevant factors, the number of low-income 
farm families in the various rural areas of 
the United States, the proportion that such 
low-income families are to the total farm 
families of each of such areas, the relation- 
ship of the income levels of the families in 
each such area to the general levels of in- 
come in the United States, the current and 
prospective employment opportunities in 
each such area, the availability of manpower 
in each such area for supplemental employ- 
ment, the extent of migration out of the 
area, and the proportion of the population 
of each such area which has been receiving 
public assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment and/or from the State or States in 
which such area is located or from any 
municipality therein. In making the desig- 
nations under this subsection, the Admin- 
istrator shall endeavor to distribute the 
projects widely among the several States, so 
far as is feasible and proper, in order that 
actual experience with this program may be 
had in as many States and in as many areas 
and under as many different circumstances 
as possible. In making these determina- 
tions, the Administrator shall be guided, but 
not conclusively governed, by pertinent 
studies made, and information and data 
collected or compiled, by (1) departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government, (2) State and local gov- 
ernments, (3) universities and land-grant 
colleges, and (4) private organizations. 

(c) Upon the request of the Administrator, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and such other heads 
of agencies as may be appropriate, are au- 
thorized to conduct such special studies, 
obtain such information, and compile and 
furnish to the Administrator such data as 
the Administrator may deem necessary or 
proper to enable him to make the determina- 
tions provided for in subsection (b) of this 
section. The Administrator shall reimburse 
when appropriate, out of any funds appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
the foregoing officers for any expenditures 
incurred by them under this section. 

(ad) As used in this Act, the term “rede- 
velopment area” refers to any area within 
the United States which has been designated 
by the Administrator as a redevelopment 
area and may include one or more States, 
one or more counties, or one or more munici- 
palities, or a part of a county or municipal- 
ity. 


Mr. PASTORE. In conclusion, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Illinois for 
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his fine efforts on behalf of the people 
of this country, the very fair and exhaus- 
tive study he made before Congress con- 
vened in January, the diligence with 
which he has persisted since then in 
working out rough spots in committee, 
and the fine presentation he is making 
on the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

I think it follows, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, in spite of the pressure upon 
people to leave these areas, a great many 
persons are not going to leave and we 
shall have the very real problem of what 
to do with them. 

The waste of social capital from forced 
mass evacuation of the distressed areas. 


But there is another reason why I 
favor this redevelopment bill, aside from 
taking care of the human problem. If 
the people do move, in the areas into 
which they migrate, new social facilities 
or new social capital will have to be con- 
structed. Investment which will be lying 
idle in the communities from whence 
they came, and which, if jobs could be 
brought to these people at home, could 
be more fully utilized. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Men 
need industrial capital with which to 
work—land, buildings, plant, machin- 
ery—but they also need social capital 
with which to live, namely, housing, 
schools, sidewalks, streets, water systems, 
sewer systems, power systems, churches, 
and, yes, retail stores. If there is a mass 
migration of people from depressed com- 
munities into other areas—and, inci- 
dentally, it is not at all certain they are 
going to find jobs elsewhere—there will 
have to be provided for them, in the new 
areas, new housing, schools, churches, 
streets, sidewalks, water and sewer sys- 
tems, electric light and power systems, 
telephones, and other facilities, which 
will be left lying idle in the communities 
from which they came. 

I have not had time to compute the 
average amount of social capital per 
person as compared with the average 
amount of industrial capital per person, 
but I can say the investment in social 
capital is much greater than most peo- 
ple realize. It is said that it takes 
$15,000 in manufacturing to provide 
one job. In addition there are many 
persons in nonmanufacturing jobs where 
the ratio of capital to labor is lower. 
To make a rough guess, I would doubt 
very seriously whether the amount of in- 
dustrial capital per person—not merely 
per worker, but per person—is more than 
$4,000 or $5,000. Now, let us consider the 
amount of social capital per person. The 
average family of four needs a house that 
costs about $12,000. That is $3,000 per 
person right there. School buildings 
have an average cost, I suppose, of 
around $1,100 or $1,200 per pupil, and, 
therefore, several hundred dollars per 
person, 

I think Luther Gulick estimated that 
the cost of public facilities, and pre- 
sumably he meant sidewalks, streets, 
and other facilities, came to about $1,100 
per person, Then if we include churches, 
fraternal organizations, retail organiza- 
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tions, and so forth, I think it will be 
found that the cost of social capital per 
person is greater than the cost of in- 
dustrial capital per person. 

If there is a mass migration, which so 
many people wish to see, the new facili- 
ties of all sorts are going to have to be 
constructed in the areas into which the 
people move. The question I ask is, Is 
it not more economical, as well as more 
humane, to try to bring some jobs to the 
people in those localities, rather than 
compel all the people to go elsewhere, 
hunting for jobs which may not exist? 

WHAT WE ARE TRYING TO DO 


That is all we are trying to do. We 
are trying to bring some jobs back into 
these areas of high and persistent un- 
employment, and by doing so to infuse 
new blood into the economic lifestream 
of the communities, to start production 
going again so that people who are to- 
day unemployed will have jobs and will 
receive wages. If they have wages they 
can buy more in the retail stores. They 
can pay taxes. They can contribute to 
churches. Those who receive this in- 
come, in turn, respend it. 

Of course, there are limits to this 
process. We do not claim to have dis- 
covered the secret of economic perpetual 
motion, but I think it is not far from 
the truth to say that there is a multi- 
plier involved here of probably three and 
certainly a multiplier of two. If we 
create a million dollars worth of pro- 
duction and wages in a community, that 
will result in a total of some $2 million 
to $3 million more of income, and will 
really put new fresh lifeblood into the 
area. 

I wish to make it clear that we are 
not trying to freeze the population. The 
charge has been made that S.1 is an 
attempt to freeze the existing popula- 
tion and to prevent the migration of 
labor. This is not the case. We know 
migration is going to continue, partic- 
ularly in the cases of the younger work- 
ers. We do not pretend that we are 
going to give jobs to every unemployed 
person in these localities. That would 
not be true, and we are not trying to 
sell the bill on any false set of claims. 

We do say, however, that something 
should be done, that these communi- 
ties should not be allowed to wither on 
the vine if there is a chance for them 
to survive. We should not abandon the 
people in these communities without 
trying to help them, and the most ef- 
fective way to help them is by helping 
them get jobs. 

Moreover, there are heavy hidden 
costs which result from unemployment. 
Unemployment compensation has to be 
paid. There is the cost of relief, and of 
surplus foods. 

God bless our President for increasing 
the amount of available surplus foods. 
The Senator from West Virginia read 
into the Recorp last year cases demon- 
strating the hardship of certain people, 
and one case, at least, concerned a man 
who died from malnutrition in a hos- 
pital in West Virginia. “Malnutrition” 
is simply a fancy name for slow starva- 
tion. 
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We have a President who met this 
situation as best he could. Instead of 
3.5 million people who were receiving 
surplus foods as of a few months. ago, 
there are now 6.1 million people re- 
ceiving this assistance, and each person 
is receiving approximately twice as 
much food as was being given before. 
This action has been criticized, but I 
think it shows that the administration is 
determined to do everything it can to 
prevent the people of the Nation from 
starving. 

However, the best thing to do in the 
long run is to provide work for people— 
not charity, but work. If we can pro- 
vide work, we will decrease the amount 
of relief; we will decrease the amount of 
crime; we will decrease all of the prob- 
lems which afflict these areas. 

The young people in these communi- 
ties often get in trouble, too. There is 
no work for them to do. They walk the 
streets. When there is a recession else- 
where and they cannot find jobs else- 
where, a lot of them get into trouble and 
may end up in jail, particularly if they 
are destitute. The poor boy who gets 
into trouble has his name placed on the 
police books. This may be a black mark 
against him for the rest of his life. 

Mr. President, I submit that it is not 
only humane, but it is also sound eco- 
nomics to try to bring some jobs to these 
unemployed people. That is what S. 1 
tries to do. 

I do not wish to make extravagant 
claims for the bill. It will not solve all of 
the structural unemployment. It will 
not reduce this recession. As we make 
clear in our report, S. 1 is not an anti- 
recession measure. We have other 
measures before us to deal with the 
recession. The speeding up of public 
construction, the lowering of interest 
rates, the increase in the duration of 
unemployment compensation benefits are 
all proposals to reduce the recession’s 
effects and generate recovery. 

This bill is not an antirecession 
measure, but it is a measure to channel 
a larger share of future economic growth 
into areas which in the past have not 
had a proper share of our growth, and 
which as a result have high and per- 
sistent unemployment. It looks toward 
the future, toward the longrun future. 
THE PREVIOUS VETOES OF THE BILL HAVE BEEN 

SERIOUSLY INJURIOUS 

We would have been in a much better 
economic position right now if the bill 
had been approved by the previous Presi- 
dent of the United States. Senators may 
remember that I first introduced the 
bill in 1955. The bill passed the Senate 
and went to the House of Representa- 
tives in the concluding days of 1956. 
Though virtually every offer was made by 
us to get any kind of a bill passed by 
the House of Representatives, the leaders 
of the Republican Party and the Cabinet 
would not consent to having the bill 
brought up in the House, and it died. 

In 1957, I introduced the bill again. 
The bill passed the Senate. It was 
passed by the House in 1958. It was 
pocket vetoed by President Eisenhower 
in the late summer of that year. 
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In 1959 I again introduced an area 
redevelopment bill. Again it passed the 
Senate. The bill went to the House of 
Representatives, and in a revised form 
it was passed by the House of Represent- 
atives in 1960. We accepted the House 
amendments in order to get something 
done. The bill went to the President, 
and he vetoed it in a stinging, denuncia- 
tory message which I characterized at 
the time, and which I characterize now, 
as ill informed and inhumane. 

We took this issue to the country last 
year. The Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency advocated this measure in 
virtually every State of the Union. I 
advocated it in my own State. We were 
bitterly opposed. ‘The voters, I think, 
have demonstrated their opinion. 

I shall not speak of my own majority 
except to say it indicated, I think, that 
the voters of Illinois, in spite of what 
some newspapers said about me, wanted 
to have me continue for another 6 years 
in this body. 

We, therefore, come before the Nation 
and before the Congress with a popular 
mandate to pass this bill. 

The people who have opposed this 
measure in the past are still opposing 
it. If they cannot oppose it outright, 
they will try to cripple it by amend- 
ments which will make it ineffective in 
practice. 

The same old list of opponents ap- 
peared against the present bill. There 
were representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, an associa- 
tion which has opposed almost every con- 
structive public measure for the last 30 
years. ‘There were representatives of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which 
had a short period of grace when Eric 
Johnston was head of that organiza- 
tion but which has relapsed now, so that 
the organization is almost a carbon copy 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The big manufacturing and 
financial interests of the Nation are 
still opposed to the bill, determined that 
the Government shall not relieve human 
misery. 

I will put it as boldly as that. If per- 
chance popular sentiment is so strong 
that the people of the Nation insist that 
something be done to relieve human 
misery, the opponents will seek to make 
the attempt as ineffective as possible, 
and offer crippling amendments which 
they believe will hamstring the measure. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Icompliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois for his 
able and informative presentation this 
afternoon. North Dakota is an agri- 
cultural State and not an industrial 
State, but there are in North Dakota 
four Indian reservations in which there 
is substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment. I compliment the Senator from 
Illinois for including in the bill the right 
of the Administrator to designate In- 
dian reservations as redevelopment 
areas. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota, and I am glad that 
he has, with his usual alert eye, noticed 
that fact. I have visited a great many 
of the Indian reservations in the coun- 
try, and I have seen some abject pov- 
erty. This is not true of all Indian 
reservations. A few tribes have struck 
oil; others have rich timberlands. How- 
ever, in the main they are areas of ab- 
ject poverty. We have not treated those 
Indians properly. We intend to try to 
help the Indian tribes as well as other 
communities. I thank the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

RURAL AREAS OF LOW INCOMES AND HIGH 
UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Hitherto, I have been discussing the 
industrial areas of the Nation, but the 
problem of rural poverty and rural un- 
deremployment is as great as the prob- 
lem of industrial poverty and unemploy- 
ment. In fact, I think there is more 
rural poverty in this country than indus- 
trial poverty. The bill is aimed at help- 
ing those areas as well. 

Some years ago the Department of 
Agriculture made income studies of rural 
counties in the Nation, and about the 
same time, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] con- 
ducted a very able investigation for the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
of rural poverty. I hope he will speak 
on this subject later in the debate. That 
investigation showed that there were 
hundreds of counties in the Nation where 
a very large proportion of the farm 
families had net incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year, and gross farm income of 
less than $5,000 a year. 

One can measure unemployment in the 
industrial cities and towns rather easily, 
but it is very hard to measure under- 
employment on the farm. But we do 
know there is much underemployment 
or idle labor in the farm household, 
which could be harnessed to more useful 
work. During the off seasons, unem- 
ployed farmers, who work in the fields 
during the farm seasons, but in the win- 
tertime or after harvest are relatively 
idle, could perform useful work, produc- 
ing income for the family and producing 
goods for consumers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has esti- 
mated-that there is enough underem- 
ployment each year among workers 20 
to 64 years of age who live on farms to 
equal a full year of unemployment for 
1,400,000 workers. 

8. 1 WOULD SERVE BOTH INDUSTRIAL AND RURAL 
AREAS 

The bill has dual purposes. It has a 
program for the industrial areas of high 
and persistent unemployment. It also 
has a program to bring employment into 
the rural areas of low farm income and 
high unemployment. The second chart 
at the back of the Chamber shows 
where, in 1955, such counties tended to 
be located. The most severe cases are 
shown in red; the next most severe are 
shown in blue; and the still less severe, 
but still low income cases, are shown in 
yellow. 

These conditions of hardship exist in 
northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 
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gan, running into Pennsylvania, and 
over in the West in Montana, southwest 
Oregon, and Washington; but they are 
chiefly concentrated in the Southern 
States, particularly in the regions with 
a high percentage of Negro farmwork- 
ers. Conditions are also severe, espe- 
cially in the Appalachian highlands, 
among the poor white population. 

I have been appealed to by many in- 
dustrial sections of the North to throw 
this group overboard and to confine the 
bill entirely to the industrial areas. I 
must say that some very plausible politi- 
cal arguments have been made. I have 
been told, “Senator, though your bill 
provides more aid to the Southern States 
than probably to any other section of 
the country, you have never had much 
political support from the South. When 
this bill has been considered before, the 
familiar bipartisan coalition has voted 
against it. The vast majority of south- 
ern Senators and Representatives have 
voted against it. You are not going to 
get any support by providing benefits 
for southern areas in the bill. The 
representatives of that section will vote 
against you this time as they always 
have voted against you, even though 
their own section may benefit more than 
any other. Why fight the battle for 
others?” 

I must admit that, my fingers having 
been often burned in this very way 
upon occasion. I have found that argu- 
ment tempting. But I decided against 
it, and I am happy to say that my col- 
leagues from the North have decided 
against it. We do not want merely a 
sectional measure. We want a national 
program which will assist in meeting 
the need wherever it exists, in the South 
as well as in the North. If the poor 
farmers of the South are in need, we 
wish to help them, even though some 
of their own representatives will not do 
so. We will not abandon the people of 
the South. We hope that the logic of 
the bill and the facts of the situation 
will make an appeal to Senators and 
Representatives from those States. We 
hope that the votes this time will be dif- 
ferent from what they were in 1956, 
1957, 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

The test will come either tomorrow or 
in the next few days. In any event, the 
representatives of the North have re- 
fused to sell out the people of the South. 
We will continue to refuse to sell them 
out, because we wish to adopt a national 
point of view, and we want to provide as- 
sistance wherever it may be needed. 

Perhaps that is enough for an intro- 
duction. 

In what specific ways are we trying to 
attract new industry into the areas 
which have not had an adequate share 
of the economic growth and an ade- 
quate share of the economic prosperity, 
when the rest of the Nation is being 
privileged? 

CONTENTS OF 5S. 1 


The first, and perhaps the most im- 
portant feature of the bill is low inter- 
est rate loans to private industry. We 
set up revolving loan funds of $200 mil- 
lion, one fund of $100 million for the 
industrial sections, and another $100 
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million fund for the rural sections of the 
country, the money to be loaned to new 
industries or to expand existing indus- 
tries, so that they can create more jobs. 
The loans are to be made on land and 
buildings and, in cases of proven need, 
on machinery and equipment. 

Loans cannot exceed 65 percent of the 
cost of land and buildings or, in the 
case of proven need, of machinery and 
equipment. I emphasize that it can- 
not exceed 65 percent, because it may 
be less, and I would hope that in most 
cases it would be less. 

The State or locality or a nonprofit 
private organization must put up at 
least 10 percent of the project cost. At 
the same time they must present an ap- 
proved economic plan for the region, so 
that there can be a systematic develop- 
ment, and not merely helter-skelter 
financing of new plants. The localities 
must organize to help themselves, and 
must put up some money of their own. 

In addition, private sources must put 
up at least 5 percent, but, of course, in 
practice, they will have to put up much 
more than that, because there will sel- 
dom be cases of States contributing more 
than 10 precent. 

Even if the National Government were 
to put up 65 percent, it would leave 25 
percent to be made up by private agen- 
cies if the State made the minimum 
contribution. To the degree that the 
Federal Government would put up less 
than 65 percent, the residue would have 
to be made up by private parties. The 
entire cost of working capital would have 
to be borne privately—plus the invest- 
ment needed for materials and for pay- 
rolls. 

What we are really trying to do, Mr. 
President, is to provide seed capital to 
start private industry, local groups, local 
banks, lending institutions, insurance 
companies, and the rest to generate con- 
structive activity. We hope that for 
every Federal dollar there will be un- 
locked and made available many private 
dollars. 

I can cite an illustration of what can 
be done by indicating what happened in 
the city of Chicago. The city and county 
governments decided to build a civic 
center. They decided to locate their 
city and county offices in this center, and 
in that way save enough in rent not only 
to pay the interest, but also the amorti- 
zation on an investment of $65 million. 
Private banking interests agreed to float 
$65 million in bonds, and the bankers 
said they had the people who would buy 
the bonds, but that they would not pro- 
vide any money for architectural draw- 
ings. However, without architectural 
drawings they would not float the bonds. 

Things were stalemated. However, 2 
days after Robert Weaver became head 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, a temporary loan of a million 
and a half dollars was made to the city 
and county for architectural drawings. 
That money is to be repaid out of the $65 
million bond issue. We are going ahead 
with the civic center, and we have 
pledges from rea] estate owners in a wide 
surrounding area that they will carry out 
improvements. 
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In my judgment, well over $100 million 
of investment is going to be unlocked 
because of a loan of a million and a half 
dollars which, if it had not been made, 
would have stymied the whole enterprise. 

So what we are trying to do here is 
to provide seed capital to get these proj- 
ects for growth started. We would pro- 
vide $100 million for industrial areas, 
and $100 million for rural areas, to bring 
in new industries and provide off-farm 
employment, such as the processing of 
farm products produced in the area. 
The interest rate is to be one-half of 1 
percent above the interest rate on Gov- 
ernment bonds of comparable maturi- 
ties, the loans not to be for more than 
25 years. At this time a 25-year Gov- 
ernment loan bears an interest rate of 
approximately 334 percent. This would 
mean a lending rate of 334 percent plus 
14 percent or 444 percent. Private capi- 
tal either would not be loaned at all or it 
would bear an interest rate of 6% or 7 
percent. There is nothing new in this 
approach. This is the system which we 
have used to assist foreign economic de- 
velopment. We have not only been 
lending money abroad, but we have been 
making grants also, to start steel mills in 
Turkey and fertilizer plants and big 
dams in other parts of the world. Even 
though I have had some doubts, I have 
voted, with one or two exceptions, for 
this program, because I thought it was in 
the interest of world peace. 

The former administration favored 
such a foreign aid program. All we are 
trying to do is to apply these same prin- 
ciples to help Americans here at home. 
I want to help Iranians and Iraqians and 
Turks and Pakistanis and Indians and 
Afghans and Congolese and Nigerians. 
I have every desire to help them. ButI 
hope I will not be regarded as being 
parochial when I also want to help 
Americans. The previous administra- 
tion which so strongly supported foreign 
aid which I also supported, wanted to 
skimp on any domestic assistance for 
hard pressed people at home. 

I believe it is time that we treated our 
people at home with at least a fraction 
of the concern with which we treat 
people abroad. 

I wish to emphasize again that I am 
not railing against foreign aid. I have 
always supported it, and I expect to sup- 
port it. However, I marvel at those who 
will make passionate speeches in favor 
of foreign aid, and then will oppose a 
program like the one we are now con- 
sidering. I do not question their sin- 
cerity. I do question their consistency. 
It has been extraordinary to see them 
vote area redevelopment in the past. 

May I also point out that these loans, 
either for the industrial areas or for the 
rural areas, will not be made unless 
private capital is not available on reason- 
able terms. This is to be the last re- 
source for loans, not the first resource. 

PUBLIC FACILITIES 


In addition to the two revolving loan 
funds, one for $100 million for private 
development in the industrial areas and 
one for $100 million for private develop- 
ment in rural areas, the bill contains 
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some provisions for public . facilities. 
Another revolving loan fund of $100 
million is to be loaned to localities for 
the construction of public facilities for 
industrial and commercial purposes. 
These are facilities which will help the 
area to attract and retain industry and 
to create and hold jobs. 

Let me illustrate this part of the pro- 
gram by a description of what hap- 
pened in the southern part of my own 
State of Illinois. At that time Con- 
gressman Keller represented the dis- 
trict. The area was suffering from a 
lack of water. Drinking water in times 
of drought was brought in by railroad 
tank cars. There was very little manu- 
facturing industry there. Such manu- 
facturing industry as there was, threat- 
ened to leave. Representative Keller 
sought assistance everywhere. He 
sought help from the WPA, from PWA, 
and from the CCC. Wherever there was 
an idle supply of labor or available 
capital, he succeeded in getting it, and a 
little creek was dammed up to create a 
lake. Representative Keller’s opponents 
called this project ‘‘Keller’s Frogpond”’ 
“Keller’s Folly,” and predicted it would 
come to no good end. But the lake was 
created. 

Since then, the present Representa- 
tive from the district, Representative 
Gray, and I have succeeded in getting 
two supplementary lakes created. The 
lake, in the first place, provided drink- 
ing water for three communities and 
satellite towns. Second, it provided a 
supply of raw water, which helped to 
attract a number of industries employ- 
ing several thousand people. Third, 
when the war came along, the fact that 
there was available labor and water led 
the War Department to establish an ord- 
nance plant there. After the war, when 
the ordnance plant was discontinued, 
the buildings, together with access roads, 
water and sewer connections, and power 
connections remained, and the buildings 
were available to attract a series of small 
industries. The industries came, and 
jobs have been provided for some 3,000 
persons in these buildings. 

The existence of the water induced 
the REA cooperatives to ask for and 
obtain a loan to build a generating plant, 
which will reduce power costs in the 
area and assist production. This never 
would have been possible if the water 
had not been available for condensing 
purposes. 

The lake has also provided recreation 
facilities. It has drawn tourists. It is 
very poorly conducted by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. It is not properly man- 
aged, I might say, by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. However, in spite of that, 
it has drawn tourists, and around that 
lake motels and restaurants have sprung 
up. So in spite of the decrease in coal 
mining, there has been a reinfusion of 
life into that area. It was this activity 
which helped to give me the idea for 
the area redevelopment bill. 

Public facilities in the form of indus- 
trial water are needed to help attract 
industry. A great many industries 
need large amounts of water. ‘They will 
not come unless there is water. This 
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is notably true of the aluminum indus- 
try, but it is true of other industries, 
as well. Furthermore, the ordnance 
buildings were really constructed as an 
industrial park. They could be sub- 
divided for small business. Small busi- 
ness could obtain a loan, come in, and 
have all the facilities ready, without 
having to make capital investment which 
would otherwise have been required. In 
a sense, therefore, public facilities pro- 
vide some of the external economies 
which Alfred Marshall, the celebrated 
English economist, spoke of so often. 

So the bill has provided for a $100 
million revolving loan fund for public 
facilities of this type, which will add to 
the possibility of attracting and retain- 
ing jobs in the area, not to be frittered 
away on nonessential improvements. 
The rate of interest is to be the same 
as the eloquent and able Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLsRIGHT] has urged in 
the case of educational loan funds, 
namely, the average rate on all Gov- 
ernment securities, short-term as well 
as long-term. There is some confusion 
in the present language on this point 
but we can straighten it out with a com- 
mittee amendment. 

Some communities, however, are un- 
able to meet the local capital contribu- 
tions, so we have provided a $75 million 
grant fund to augment the loan fund. 
These are three of the four principal 
provisions in the bill. 

In addition, we well know that coal 
miners and textile workers who have 
been laid off, and who have no possivility 
of returning to their former employ- 
ment, need to be retrained for new jobs. 
Therefore, we have included an occupa- 
tional retraining section providing for 
$4,500,000 annually to meet these costs. 
The retraining is to be conducted not 
only in the industrial areas but in the 
rural areas, as well, and for jobs which 
may come into these areas and for jobs 
outside the areas, as well. Thus we will 
increase the mobility of labor. 

We also provide an allowance for sub- 
sistence payments for people while they 
are being retrained. This amounts to 
$10 million. 

Next we provide $4,500,000 for tech- 
nical assistance. We gave the technical 
assistance under the point 4 program 
to many of the nations of the world. 
Why not give it to areas of distress at 
home? 

That is one explanation of the prin- 
cipal features of the measure, Mr. 
President. We provide a $300 million 
revolving loan fund and $94 million in 
authorizations for continuing appropri- 
ations. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Attempts will be made to cripple the 
bill by amendments. This, I think, may 
be the biggest danger which we face in 
the days ahead. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
what agency should administer the act. 
In the bill which the Senate has always 
passed previously, there was a provision 
for an independent Administration un- 
der an Administrator appointed by the 
President. Attempts were made in the 
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past to substitute the Department of 
Commerce for an independent Adminis- 
trator. I am happy that, with the aid 
of the distinguished previous junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, now the Pres- 
ident of the United States, we have 
always been able to beat back such 
amendments. But I notice lying at the 
desk such an amendment submitted by 
the able junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

I have felt very strongly that it would 
be far better to have the bill adminis- 
tered by an independent agency. That 
was the opinion of almost all those who 
really advocated the bill. I do not wish 
to say, and I shall specifically disavow 
any such statement, that all those who 
are in favor of administration by the 
Department of Commerce are opposed to 
the bill. But I do say that everyone 
who is opposed to the bill is in favor of 
its administration by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is in favor of the Department of 
Commerce; it is also opposed to the bill. 
The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is opposed to the bill, has 
stated that if there is to be a bill, let it 
provide for administration by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

I shall not call the roll, but virtually 
every Senator on our committee—who 
has in the past been opposed to the bill, 
and who at present is lukewarm toward 
the bill, is in favor of administration by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
friends of the measure are in favor of 
an independent Administration. Why is 
this? It is not due to any prejudice 
against the Secretary of Commerce, for- 
mer Governor Hodges, of North Caro- 
lina. 

We like him very much; we think he 
is a very fine man. We have no prej- 
udice, quite the contrary, against the Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Edward 
Gudeman, formerly vice president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., in Chicago. To the 
great credit of the United States, he now 
serves as the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Similarly, we have no criticism of Hick- 
man Price, Jr., who only recently has 
given up a salary of over $100,000 a year, 
in order to serve as an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. They are very fine 
men, and we have no objection to them. 
Quite the contrary. 

But we should recognize the applica- 
bility to this situation of two considera- 
tions. The first is that men may come 
and men may go, Secretaries of the Gov- 
ernment departments and Assistant Sec- 
retaries of the Government departments 
may come and may go, but the bureau- 
crats go on forever; and the bureaucrats 
in the Department of Commerce have 
fought this measure consistently, year 
after year. They have provided the pre- 
vious Secretaries of Commerce with the 
arguments which have been used against 
the bill. They have been the ammuni- 
tion manufacturers and the ammunition 
passers of the opposition. They are ex- 
perts in slow strangulation. No matter 
how zealous the new Secretary, the Un- 
der Secretary, and the Assistant Secre- 
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tary may be, the civil service bureaucrats 
will be all around them. Even though 
the Secretary, the Under Secretary, and 
the Assistant Secretary take the wings of 
the morning and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there the bureau- 
crats will be by their side. 

But that is not all: There is attached 
to the Department of Commerce a mys- 
terious body known as the Business Ad- 
visory Council. It consists of 60 mem- 
bers. The Council meets periodically. 
Its chief meeting is held in the spring, 
at the beautiful resort of White Sulphur 
Springs. There in secrecy and in splen- 
dor, the Council meets, and invites to 
meet with it various representatives of 
the Government, who, I presume, sleep 
there and eat there at the expense of the 
Council. I do not know whether they 
drink there at the expense of the Council, 
but let us say they quaff the waters of 
White Sulphur Springs in company with 
the 60 members of the Council and also 
in company with the honorary members 
and the graduate members. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD a list of the members of the 
Business Advisory Council. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


BusINESS ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


MEMBERSHIP FOR 1961 


Active indicated by (A); ex officio by (E); 
graduate indicated by (G); honorary indi- 
cated by (H). 

Winthrop W. Aldrich (H), 960 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

William M. Allen (A), President, Boeing 
Airplane Co., Post Office Box 3707, Seattle, 
Wash. 

S. C. Allyn (G), chairman, National Cash 
Register Co., Main and K Streets, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Robert B. Anderson (A), No. 1 Deerpark 
Court, Greenwich, Conn. 

Clarence Avildsen (G), chairman, Avildsen 
Tools & Machines, Inc., 100 Lafayette Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

William L. Batt (H), Kenilworth Apart- 
ments, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William M. Batten (A), president, J. C. 
Penney Co., Inc., 330 West 34th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

S. D. Bechtel (A), chairman, Bechtel Corp., 
155 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

S. Clark Beise (A), president, Bank of 
America, National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

John D. Biggers (H), chairman, Finance 
Committee, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
National Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

James B. Black (H), chairman, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Roger M. Blough (A), chairman, United 
States Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Harold Boeschenstein (A), president, 
Owen-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Post Office 
Box $01, Toledo, Ohio. 

Fred Bohen (G), president, Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co., 1716 Locust Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Ernest R. Breech (G), Post Office Box 236, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Mason Britton (H), consultant, Metal Cut- 
ting Tool Institute, Chrysler Building, New 
York, N.Y. 
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R. Brown (A), executive vice presi- 
dent, Brown & Root, Inc., Box 3, Houston, 
Tex. 

Prentiss M. Brown (H), chairman, Macki- 
nac Bridge Authority, St. Ignace, Mich. 

Howard Bruce (H), chairman, executive 
committee, Worthington Corp., Post Office 
Box 987, Baltimore, Md. 

Carter L. Burgess (A), president, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., 261 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Paul C. Cabot (A), chairman, State Street 
Investment Corp., 140 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

James V. Carmichael (G), president, 
Scripto, Inc., Post Office Box 4847, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

C. S. Ching (H), Cyrus S. Ching Associates, 
1625 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Walker L. Cisler (G), president, Detroit 
Edison Co., 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lucius D. Clay (G), chairman, Continental 
Can Co., Inc., 100 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

John L. Collyer (G), B. F. Goodrich Co., 
500 South Main Street, Akron, Ohio. 

Ralph J. Cordiner (A), chairman, General 
Electric Co., 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

John E. Corette (A), president, Montana 
Power Co., 40 East Broadway, Butte, Mont. 

Edw. B. Cosgrove (H), chairman, Green 
Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn. 

John Cowles (G), president, Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, 425 Portland, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

C. R. Cox (G), president, Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp., 161 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y 


W. Howard Cox (H), chairman, Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Harlow H. Curtice (G), Genesee Merchants 
Bank & Trust Co., 352 South Saginaw Street, 
Flint, Mich. 

Charles E. Daniel (A), chairman, Daniel 
Construction Co., Post Office Box 2286, Green- 
ville, 8.C. 

Donald K. David (A), vice chairman, The 
Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N-Y. 

Paul L. Davies (A), chairman and presi- 
dent, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Post Office Box 760, San Jose, Calif. 

Frank R. Denton (G), vice chairman, 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

R. R. Deupree (H), honorary chairman, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Post Office Box 599, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles D. Dickey (G), chairman, Com- 
mittee on Trust Matters, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, 23 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Frederic G. Donner (A), chairman, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., 1775 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Robert G. Elbert (H), 4 East 66th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

W. Y. Elliott (G), Department of Gov- 
ernment, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Fred Rogers Fairchild (H), Old Quarry 
Road, Guilford, Conn. 

Benjamin F. Fairless (H), president, 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 525 Wil- 
liam Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ralph E. Flanders (H), Post Office Box 
477, Springfield, Vt. 

Robert V. Fleming (H), chairman, Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D.C. 

Marion B. Folsom (G), Eastman Kodak 
Co., 343 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

Henry Ford II (A), chairman and presi- 
dent, Ford Motor Co., American Road, Dear- 
born, Mich. 

William C. Foster (G), vice president, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 1730 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Clarence Francis (H), 17th floor Postum 
Building, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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John M. Franklin (G), chairman, United 
States Lines Co., 1 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

H. B. Friele (G), president, Nakat Pack- 
ing Corp., Dexter Horton Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 

G. Keith Funston (A), president, New 
York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Frederick V. Geier (G), chairman, Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Elisha Gray II (A), Whirlpool Corp., St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt (A), president, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Alfred M. Gruenther (A), president, Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

F. G. Gurley (H), Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Joseph B. Hall (G), president, Kroger Co., 
1014 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rolland J. Hamilton (H), 277 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

W. Averell Harriman (G), Brown Bros. 
Harriman & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

William A. Hewitt (A), president, Deere 
& Co., 1325 Third Avenue, Moline, Il. 

Milton P. Higgins (A), president, Norton 
Co., 1 New Bond Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Paul G. Hoffman (G), 1489 El Mirador 
Drive, Pasadena, Calif. 

Eugene Holman (A), room 835, 1230 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

John Holmes (G), Semloh Farm, North 
Avenue, Antioch, Ml. 

Charles R. Hook (H), Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr. (A), consulting en- 
gineer, 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Preston Hotchkis (G), president, Bixby 
Ranch Co., 523 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Amory Houghton (G), chairman, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

T. V. Houser (G), Moss Neck Manor, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 

A. W. Hughes (G), chairman, J. C. Penney 
Co., Inc., 330 West 34th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

George M. Humphrey (H), chairman, Na- 
tional Steel Corp., 2800 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gilbert W. Humphrey (A), president, M. A. 
Hanna Co., 1300 Leader Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Austin S. Iglehart (H), 250 North Street, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Eric Johnston (G), president, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc., 1600 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Alfred W. Jones (G), chairman, Sea Island 
Co., Sea Island, Ga. 

Harrison Jones (H), 1609 Candler Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 

Devereux, C. Josephs (G), New York Life 
Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Ernest Kanzler (G), 1700 United Artists 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

F. R. Kappel (A), president, American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

John R. Kimberly (A), chairman, Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Emory Scott Land (H), consultant, Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. H. Lane (G), chairman, Lane Co., Inc.,, 
Altavista, Va. 

Joseph L. Lanier (A), president, West 
Point Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga. 

Roger D. Lapham (H), 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Fred Lazarus, Jr. (H), chairman, Feder- 
ated t Stores, Inc., 222 West Sev- 
enth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Barry T. Leithead (A), president, Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., 530 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

William E. Levis (H), Owens-Illinois 
Building, Post Office Box 1035, Toledo, Ohio. 

Augustus C. Long (A), chairman, Texaco, 
Inc., 1385 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

Donald B. Lourie (G), president, Quaker 
Oats Co., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, 
Til. 

George A. Love (A), chairman, Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., Inc., Koppers Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

J. Spencer Love (A), chairman and presi- 
dent, Burlington Industries, Inc., Box L-l, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

George P. MacNichol, Jr. (A), president, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 811 Madison 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Roswell Magill (G), Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore, 15 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

Deane W. Malott (G), president, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

J. W. McAfee (A), president Union Elec- 
tric Co., 315 North 12th Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo, 

S. M. McAshan, Jr. (A), president, Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., Inc., Cotton Exchange 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

Thomas B. McCabe (G), president, Scott 
Paper Co., Front and Market Streets, Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

John L. McCaffrey (G), member, executive 
committee, International Harvester Co., 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

L. F. McCollum (A), president, Continen- 
tal Oil Co., Box 2197, Houston, Tex. 

Charles P. McCormick (G), chairman Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Inc., Light and Barre Streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Neil McElroy (A), chairman, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Post Office Box 599, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Earl M. McGowin (G), vice president, W. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 

James H. McGraw, Jr. (G), chairman, Old 
Town Corp., 375 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

Paul B. McKee (G), chairman, Pacific 
Power & Light Co., Public Service Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

John P. McWilliams (G), chairman, 
Youngstown Steel Door Co., the Arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

George H. Mead (H), honorary chairman, 
Mead Corp., 118 West First Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

George G. Montgomery (A), chairman, 
Kern County Land Co., 600 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Thomas A. Morgan (H), 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

George L. Morrison (H), chairman, General 
Baking Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

Charles G. Mortimer (A), chairman, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., 250 North Street, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

D. Hayes Murphy (H), chairman, Wire- 
mold Co., Hartford, Conn. 

W. B. Murphy (A), president, Campbell 
Soup Co., 375 Memorial Avenue, Camden, 
NJ. 

W. J. Murray, Jr. (H), chairman, executive 
committee, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 155 
East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Aksel Nielsen (A), president, the Title 
Guaranty Co., 1711 California Street, Denver, 
Colo. 

Nicholas H. Noyes (H), chairman, finance 
committee, Eli Lilly & Co., 740 South Ala- 
bama Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. R. Palmer (H), 530 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr. (H), 110 William 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

T. F. Patton (A), president, Republic Steel 
Corp., Republic Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles H. Percy (A), president, Bell & 
Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago, 
Til, 
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A. Q. Petersen (H), 1800 Commerce Build- 
ing, 821 Gravier Street, New Orleans, La. 

T. S. Peterson (A), president, Standard Oil 
Co. of California, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

John L. Pratt (H), Chatham, Post Office 
Box 120, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Gwilym A. Price (G), chairman, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Post Office Box 2278, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kdgar M. Queeny (G), Monsanto Chemical 
Co., 800 North Lindbergh Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Clarence B. Randell (G), Inland Steel Co., 
30 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 

Philip D. Reed (G), Room 2709, 375 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

R. S. Reynolds, Jr. (A), president, Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., Reynolds Metals Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

Winfield W. Riefler (G), 285 West Shepard 
Street, Hamden, Conn. 

Walter M. Ringer (H), chairman, Foley 
Manufacturing Co., 3300 Fifth Street NE., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Reuben B. Robertson (H), the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., Canton, N.C. 

William E. Robinson (A), chairman, the 
Coca-Cola Co., 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

W. S. S. Rodgers (H), Chrysler Building, 
135 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

Donald J. Russell (A), president, Southern 
Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Stuart T. Saunders (A), president, Norfolk 
& Western Railway, 8 North Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Charles Sawyer (H), Taft, Stettinius & 
Hollister, 603 Dixie Terminal Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Emil Schram (H), chairman, Butler Bros., 
Chicago, Il. 

Blackwell Smith (G), Austin, Burns, Appell 
& Smith, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

C. R. Smith (G), president, American Air- 
lines, 100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Lloyd B. Smith (A), president, A. O. Smith 
Corp., 3533 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

John W. Snyder, chairman, finance com- 
mittee, the Overland Corp., Security Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 

J. P. Spang, Jr., 
Boston, Mass. 

A. E. Staley, Jr. (G), chairman, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Il. 

Frank Stanton (G), president, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., 485 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

Robert T. Stevens (A), president, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., 1460 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Hardwick Stires (G), Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, 300 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Lewis L. Strauss (E), Room 308, Mercury 
Building, 1925 Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

R. Douglas Stuart (H), chairman, the 
Quaker Oats Co., Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gardiner Symonds (A), chairman, Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission Co., Post Office Box 
2511, Houston, Tex. 

A. Thomas Taylor (A), chairman, Inter- 
national Packers, Ltd., 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Reese H. Taylor (G), chairman and presi- 
dent, Union Oil Co. of California, Union Oil 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Walter C. Teagle (H), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

Charles Allen Thomas (A), chairman, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., 800 North Lindbergh 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. J. Thomas (A), chairman, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East Market Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 


(G), the Gillette Co., 
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Juan T. Trippe (A), president, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Solon B. Turman (A), president, Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., 1300 Commerce 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

John C. Virden (G), chairman and presi- 
dent, Eaton Manufacturing Co., 739 East 
140th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Carlton Ward, Jr. (G), chairman, Vitro 
Corp. of America, 261 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Thomas J. Watson, Jr. (A), president, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

J. W. Watzek, Jr. (G), Crossett Watzek 
Gates, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
til. 

Sinclair Weeks (E), chairman, United-Carr 
Fastener Corp., 1014 Statler Office Building, 
Boston, Mass. 

Sidney J. Weinberg (A), Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., 20 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

Samuel P. Wetherill (H), chairman, Hyper- 
Humus Co., 143 Rose Lane, Haverford, Pa. 

W. H. Wheeler, Jr. (G) , Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
157 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 

Walter White (G), 2546 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

John Hay Whitney (A), Whitney Commu- 
nications Corp., Time and Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

Langbourne M. Williams (A), chairman, 
Freeport Sulphur Co., 161 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

C. E. Wilson (H), 1350 North Woodward, 
Box 223, Birmingham, Mich. 

Charles E. Wilson (H), 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

R. E. Wood (H), 1806 Chicago Board of 
Trade, Chicago, Il. 

R. W. Woodruff (H), chairman, finance 
committee, the Coca-Cola Co., 310 North 
Avenue NW., Atlanta, Ga. 

James W. Young (H), 
Canada, Pena Blanca, N. Mex. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster (H), chairman, Zins- 
master Baking Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not propose to launch into a biographi- 
cal sketch of each and every member of 
the Council. Doubtless they are worthy 
men. Some of them may, on occasion, 
indulge in a little price fixing as recent 
revelations have shown, but I am sure 
they want to be good citizens. But I do 
say that the list of members of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council is similar to the 
list of the inner circle of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
inner circle of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. The Council is a 
mysterious organization. Its debates 
and decisions have never, so far as I 
know, been published. There is a rather 
strict secrecy ban on what the Council 
does. But it is well known that the 
Council has a great deal of influence. 
These are the people who have fought 
area redevelopment from the very be- 
ginning. I, for one, am reluctant to 
give to them a power of inaction or a 
power of sabotage, a power to strangle 
this measure, for which we have fought 
for years, but which they have always 
opposed. 

At our committee meeting last week we 
reached a compromise which is fair to 
the great former Governor of North Car- 
olina, who now graces the Department 
of Commerce as its Secretary. Yet the 
compromise provides the internal push 
and drive which is so badly needed. We 
propose to give the administration to a 
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separate Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration, located within the Department 
of Commerce. The Department of Com- 
merce will perform the housekeeping 
functions. In addition, the able and dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Commerce will 
be chairman of the Business Advisory 
Council, and will have the power to des- 
ignate a management-labor committee, 
and will be given honor and a share of 
responsibility. But an executive, ap- 
pointed by the President, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, will “run 
the show.” I think that plan combines 
the advantages of both proposals. It 
should he satisfactory to those who have 
advocated that the administration be 
in the Department of Commerce; but I 
notice that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLsricHT) has an amendment to 
put all of it in the Department of Com- 
merce, and to take away any independent 
administration whatsoever. Apparently 
he is not for the moderate compromise 
to which the majority of the committee 
agreed. 

ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS VERSUS ‘TREASURY 

FINANCING 


Another tssue which will arise is in 
regard to the method of financing the 
$300 million for the revolving loans. We 
provide for financing by so-called Treas- 
ury issues—in other words, that the 
Treasury shall borrow the money in the 
open market and then shall reloan it to 
private industry, at one-half of 1 per- 
cent higher than the rate the Treasury 
pays. These will not be expenditures; 
they will be investments. They will be 
different from an appropriation for a 
payroll or for the purchase of food or 
guns. Instead, they will be an economic 
investment. If corporations were to 
carry on these activities, they would float 
bonds, and then would relend the 
money. Inasmuch as these are invest- 
ments, we believe it proper for the Fed- 
eral Government first to borrow the 
money, and then reloan it. That will 
be in conformity with sound principles 
of governmental and private finance. It 
will enable those who will be in charge 
of the program to arrange their pro- 
gram over a period of years, instead of 
having a new program each year. How 
often have I heard that argument used 
by the eloquent and distinguished junior 
Senator from Arkansas, in speaking in 
favor of the Development Loan Fund. 
He has convinced me on that point, and 
I shall support him in connection with 
the proposal that the Development Loan 
Fund be financed on a long-term basis. 
I hope he will support us in our attempts 
to have similar American ventures 
finaneed on the same basis. 

Of course, annual appropriations can 
also be tripped up at any moment. If 
it is not permissible to arrange for a 
permanent or a long-term program, 
those in charge of the administration 
can be hurried; as the time when the ap- 
propriation is to be made approaches, 
there will be a rush either to loan the 
money or otherwise expend it before the 
Appropriations Committee swings the 
ax. There are many other difficulties 
which I think it more polite not to go 
into at great. length at this time. But 
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they are obvious to those who have 
served for any length of time in either 
the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Yet an attempt will be made to have 
S. 1 financed by annual appropriations. 
Frankly, if that is done, it will prob- 
ably mean the annihilation of the bill 
as an effective measure. 

OTHER HOSTILE AMENDMENTS 


Then there will be an attempt to 
strike out assistance for rural sections. 
Let me say I do not intend to abandon 
the rural sections. I do not intend to 
abandon the South, even though the 
representatives of the South may aban- 
don the South. 

There will be an attempt to have the 
act live for only 2 years, and then 
have it die at the end of those 2 years. 
I believe the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has an amendment 
to that effect. 

Mr. President, this, in effect, means 
legal infanticide. Infanticide is a hor- 
rible crime. Murder is bad under all 
conditions. The murder of infants is 
particularly reprehensible. But here is 
a proposal to murder the bill after 2 
I wish to say that legal infanti- 
cide is absolutely wrong, and unworthy 
of the great Senator from Connecti- 
cut who is sponsoring the amendment. 

Then there is a proposal which I 
call “Pass the biscuits, Pappy.” It pro- 
poses that every State in the Union must 
have an approved rural project. When 
sponsor of that amendment, the 
senior Senator from Connecticut, was 
asked why Rhode Island, which is not 
a farming State, should have rural re- 
development funds, he mentioned the 
chicken industry of Rhode Island, which, 
he said, was badly in need of stimulation. 
I see in the chair the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pett], and I know he is a fairminded 
man. I do not think he believes the 
Rhode Island Reds need relief from 
these funds. There are not many Reds 
in Rhode Island, anyway, and the Rhode 
Island chicken can stand on its own two 
feet and fear not any man. [Laughter.] 

SUMMARY 


Mr. President, I think I have ade- 
quately explained the bill. I have tried 
to introduce a few touches of obvious 
humor into the proceedings, but this is 
not a laughing matter. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in the de- 
pressed areas out of work, who probably 
never will get back to work unless we 
bring them aid. We are proposing to 
bring them aid in the American way, 
through private industry, with the Gov- 
ernment serving merely as a catalyst. 
We believe this measure will stimulate 
industry, and, while it will not pull us out 
of the recession, it will remove some un- 
employment; and by putting people who 
are idle, to work producing goods, which 
would otherwise not be produced, it will 
increase the longtime product of the 
Nation, and somewhat increase our rate 
of economic growth. 

Mr. President, let me, in conclusion, 
quote the statement of the present Pres- 
ident of the United States when he re- 
ceived the Special Task Force Report on 
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Area Redevelopment, which I had the 
honor to submit to him at the end of 
December. I now quote President Ken- 
nedy: 

It would be a mistake to consider the 
problems of chronic unemployment and un- 
deremployment solely in the context of the 
areas directly affected. The entire Nation 
suffers when there is prolonged hardship in 
any locality. This problem is especially 
critical today, for 1 out of every 10 persons 
in the United States lives in an area that 
now feels the impact of chronic unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. 


May I add some figures to that state- 
ment? I have said there are over 16 
million people in industrial areas of high 
unemployment. If we take the rural 
communities of extremely low farm in- 
come and high unemployment, we get 
4 to 6 million more. We have, therefore, 
from 11 to 13 percent of the Nation living 
in those areas. Let us try to help these 
people here at home and do it in an 
effective fashion. 

I am not ready to write these people 
off the map and shut the gates of mercy 
upon them. 

So, Mr. President, while there have 
been very few Senators on the floor to 
listen to my speech, because Senators 
are necessarily busy on other matters, I 
hope it may be read, and that when we 
begin discussion of the bill, and, further, 
on tomorrow or Monday, consider some 
of the amendments that are proposed, 
these arguments may at least be con- 
sidered for what they are worth. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s yielding to me. I assure him I 
shall not speak more than a few minutes. 
I do want, however, at the beginning of 
this debate, to express my support of 
Senate Bill 1. This is not a new posi- 
tion for me. In 1958 I joined the dis- 
tinguished Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] and other Senators in cospon- 
soring a similar measure; and in 1960 I 
again joined the Senator from Illinois 
in introducing a bill which was in almost 
the same form as S. 1, on which debate 
has opened today. And I was glad this 
year when the Senator from Illinois 
asked me to be one of the cosponsors of 
this bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May Isay no one has 
been a more devoted supporter of this 
measure than the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. In season and out, he has worked 
for this bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At times when I have 
doubted and have asked myself, “Can I 
be on the right side?” when there have 
been so many opponents, I have taken 
courage from the fact that the noble 
Senator from Kentucky favored the 
measure, and that gave me added faith 
and reassurance. 


I yield 
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Mr. COOPER. The Senator from Il- 
linois is very kind. Of course, we all 
know the Senator from Illinois has been 
the great advocate of this bill and has 
carried the fight for it in committee 
and on the floor. 

I want, at the outset of the debate, 
to express my support of this measure. 
I have supported it in the past. I have 
supported it as a Republican. I support 
it because I believe strongly in the ob- 
jectives of the bill. 

I will not today, in the short time 
I have, attempt to follow the Senator 
from Illinois in his comprehensive 
argument for the bill. I testified dur- 
ing the hearings. When arguments 
were addressed to me against S. 1, I was 
glad to answer them; and I wish to ad- 
dress myself today briefly—to those 
arguments. 

The first question was in substance: 
“Do you believe this is a field in which 
the Federal Government should inter- 
vene? Do you think that the Federal 
Government should spend funds to as- 
sist the people who live in these de- 
pressed areas?” Or, if one wants to 
place it another way, the basis of the 
argument was that private enterprise 
and our private economy would ulti- 
mately take care of those who are 
unemployed. 

I think all of us agree that a vigorous 
private economy is the best way to take 
care of a great many of those who are 
unemployed. 

The fact remains, however, as the 
Senator from Illinois pointed out in his 
speech, that even in periods of high em- 
ployment and of constantly rising wages, 
and increased profits, when people are 
well to do, or more than well to do— 
prosperous—thousands of people in vari- 
ous sections of the country have been 
left behind economically. 

It is the type of economy we have in 
this country, and I am afraid we shall 
continue to have it. It is fast moving 
economy, one of technological change, 
automation, and new sources of competi- 
tion from abroad. We shall have this 
kind of moving economy for many years. 
And people will be displaced from em- 
ployment, without fault on their part. 

I believe a great and rich country 
cannot forget these people who, many 
without cause on their part, are unem- 
ployed and many of whom are actually 
hungry and in great need. I know this 
to be true from my own observations in 
eastern Kentucky. We must act to help 
them. 

Others ask, Will this type of action dis- 
place industry, induce industry to leave 
one section of the country for another? 
It might induce some small movement 
of industry; I do not know. If it does, 
perhaps it will be in the national 
interest. 

My own judgment is that this bill will 
not displace industry. It will stimulate 
the local development of industry in 
these depressed areas. It will add indus- 
tries to those which now exist rather 
than cause an industry to move from one 
area to another. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. COOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. While the bill was in 
committee we strengthened the anti- 
pirating section very appreciably. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The new wording is 
in section 6(a), on page 46 of the bill, in 
which it is stated that there shall be no 
financial assistance “to assist establish- 
ments relocating from one area to 
another.” 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This would not pro- 
hibit the establishment of branches. The 
language has been very greatly strength- 
ened. We believe it is almost airtight 
to prevent pirating. The language is 
very satisfactory to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] who, with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MuvSsKIE], 
urged an amendment on this point. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I knew the amendment had been agreed 
to. 

I wanted to emphasize that passage 
of the bill will stimulate development 
of local industry in depressed areas, 
rather than displace industry. 

Others who argue against the bill or 
who may vote against passage raise the 
question: Will it do any good? Can it 
help? 

I do not think passage of the bill is 
an ultimate answer to the problem. I 
do not think it is an ultimate answer to 
the problems of the area with which I 
am familiar, the mining areas in Ken- 
tucky, yet I know it will help. It may 
induce the establishment of new indus- 
tries. To that extent it will give help 
and employment. There are provisions 
of the bill for retraining and for techni- 
cal assistance, which can be of great 
importance to the people in these areas 
and to municipalities to enable them to 
plan for development. 

Something that cannot be overlooked 
is that a manifestation of interest upon 
the part of the Congress, action by the 
Congress, will go a long way toward lift- 
ing the morale of the people of these 
areas. I can tell the Senate today that 
morale is pretty low. Many of them be- 
lieve that in this time of prosperity—and 
it is a time of prosperity for most peo- 
ple—they have been forgotten, and have 
been left behind. 

Passage and approval of the bill will 
direct the attention of the Congress and 
of the people to the problems of chronic 
unemployment, which may continue for 
many years. If S. 1 and its approach is 
not an adequate answer, then as a result 
of experience under the provisions of S. 1, 
we may find a more adequate answer. 

I am grateful to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. I was glad to associate with him 
in the formulation of the bill. Iam glad 
to support his efforts. 

Mr. President, I repeat: Ours is a great 
and rich country, with most of the peo- 
ple well to do and many rich. It isa 
country which supports a great private 
enterprise system, a system which we 
support as best for our country—as an 
aspect of freedom. 

But the worst thing that could happen 
to the private enterprise system, and to 
our free system, would be for us to be so 
calloused, so blind, so unfeeling as to do 
nothing about these pockets of unem- 
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ployment, and fail to make an effort to 
give succor to these people, and help 
them to work and to help themselves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. COOPER. Iryield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to express my 
deep gratitude to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for his characteristically humane 
and distinguished address. The Senator 
is an inspiration to all of us, and to his 
party. We honor him on this side of the 
aisle, as do those on the other side. Iam 
very grateful to him. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to congratulate the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
and the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee for their fine work 
in bringing to the floor an excellently 
conceived piece of proposed legislation. 
Indeed, like the people in other econom- 
ically depressed areas, the people of 
West Virginia are grateful for devoted 
efforts of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] to help them, 

Unemployment in West Virginia is ex- 
ceedingly serious. It constitutes a sit- 
uation so stark—and in many instances 
so grim—that national attention has 
been focused on it and national consid- 
eration must be given to it. One cannot 
fence in, or seek to contain, its adverse 
effects on the economy as a whole. 
There is an inexorable multiplier factor 
that works like yeast to the detriment 
of employment everywhere. As_ the 
purchasing power of a person is erased 
by unemployment, he cannot buy the 
products produced by workers else- 
where. Today, in West Virginia, there 
are approximately 152,000 unemployed 
persons, who, together with their fami- 
lies, are temporarily lost as consumers 
of American production. 

As of mid-December 1960, estimated 
unemployment in the State’s more pop- 
ulous counties was 95,850 workers—or 
14.2 percent of the State’s labor force. 

Mr. President, on the chart at the 
rear of the Chamber there is a map 
which presents the areas of substantial 
unemployment in West Virginia as of 
January 1961, with percentages by area. 
If Senators will look at the chart they 
will find the chronic and nonchronic 
areas, which are Officially classified by 
the U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

Senators will note that unemployment 
ranges from a high of 28.9 percent in the 
county of McDowell, which is the great- 
est coal mining county in the United 
States, to lower percentages in counties 
marked in the deepest red. The coun- 
ties indicated by the deepest red color 
are the chronic areas of unemployment 
and underemployment. My own home 
county of Raleigh has a percentage of 
unemployment amounting to 23 percent. 
Other counties have high percentages, 
such as: Ohio County, 18.8 percent; 
Monongalia County, 12.2 percent; 
Marion County, the home of the late 
Senator Matthew Mansfield Neely, 11.9 
percent; Fayette County, 24.9 percent; 
Logan County, 17.2 percent; Mercer 
County, 19.8 percent; and so on. 
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It should be noted that there is 6 per- 
cent or more unemployment in every 
one of the State’s 55 counties. 

The estimate by the West Virginia 
State Department of Employment Secu- 
rity was made in early February 1961. It 
is the latest figure available from an of- 
ficial State source. I think it should be 
emphasized that this overall figure of 
14.2 percent unemployment is based on 
the number of insured workers who were 
receiving unemployment compensation 
at that time. 

However, the department of employ- 
ment security stated that its figure took 
into account only 30 populous counties 
and parts of 2 others. 

Twenty-three less populous counties, 
which are shown on the map in the 
lightest color, were not included in the 
survey of the department of employment 
security. But the department did sur- 
vey, on a sample basis, a few of these 
counties, and in doing so turned up the 
following startling fact: That in the 
Grafton area of Taylor County, an area 
which, according to this map, has 6 per- 
cent or more unemployment, actually 
has 25 percent unemployment; and in 
Webster County, the county to which I 
am pointing now, a county which again 
is in the area indicated on the map as an 
area of 6 percent or more unemploy- 
ment, it was found that the unemploy- 
ment there is actually 241% percent. In 
short, this sample survey indicated that 
in 42 percent of the counties of West Vir- 
ginia, there is one unemployed person 
out of every four persons in the State’s 
labor force. 

So there is good reason to believe that 
unemployment in my State is even worse 
than the West Virginia Department of 
Employment Security has stated. 

As I have pointed out, the figures 
secured from the department of employ- 
ment security indicate the high per- 
centages of unemployment in these 
counties marked with deepest red on 
this map. But according to the depart- 
ment’s own sample survey, we have 
found that unemployment in the lighter 
areas as shown here on the map, coun- 
ties which, according to the department 
of employment security, do not indicate 
a high percentage of employment, in 
reality have unemployment amounting 
to as high as 25 and 26 percent. 

That is because the department of 
employment security failed to take into 
consideration those persons whose un- 
employment compensation payments 
have become exhausted. That is why 
these lighter areas on this map of West 
Virginia do not portray the real picture 
of unemployment. 

In a memorandum especially prepared 
for me, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce stated the following: 

In the January 1961, issue of the Labor 
Market and Employment Security, 95,850 
persons (November 1960) are listed as re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation. How- 
ever, for the Nation as a whole, we are 
given to understand that the figures in the 
publication fall about 60 percent short of 
reflecting the true unemployment picture 
because of the many persons who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensation. 
West Virginia, with its longstanding unem- 
ployment problem, has a large number of 
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in this category. It would appear 
reasonable, then, to increase the benefit pay- 
ment list for the State by 60 percent. The 
resulting figure should be a conservative 
one. This figure is 152,000. 
‘ This means, then, that approximately 
152,000 persons in West Virginia were un- 
employed in November 1960. Considering 
the 1960 labor force at 675,000 persons, the 
rate of unemployment in November would 
be almost 22.5 percent. 


Which means that the rate of unem- 
ployment on the average over the entire 
State would be 22% percent, almost as 
high as the 23 percent shown for my 
county of Raleigh on this map. On that 
basis, practically all the counties shown 
here should be in deepest red, without 
any of these lighter areas, if persons 
whose unemployment compensation pay- 
ments have been exhausted were in- 
cluded in the tabulation. 

The Department of Commerce memo- 
randum continues: 

It should be noted that individual counties 
and cities, in many instances, fall above and 
below this figure since the southern counties 
and towns are extremely hard hit. The 
labor.market areas of Beckley and Welch, for 
example, have respectively 23 and 28.9 per- 
cent of their labor force unemployed. 


Mr. President, an Associated Press 
release from Charleston last Thursday, 
March 2, stated that the durable goods 
industries reported 8,800 fewer workers 
than a year ago, according to the State 
department of employment security, and 
that the mining industry payroll of 47,- 
200 was 12,500 less than the 59,700 miners 
working in mid-January 1960. Sea- 
sonal furloughs in the nonmanufactur- 
ing category dropped 18,900 below the 
working complement of January 1960. 

Indeed, the situation has worsened 
since then—by how much, I do not know. 
But this I do know: Unemployment, as 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
so very ably stated a little earlier today, 
is a social waste, and for a country as 
rich as ours is in every respect—a coun- 
try which with ease can pour out billions 
of dollars annually to help other coun- 
tries put their unemployed to work— 
unemployment in this country should be 
viewed as both a national weakness and 
a national disgrace. 

Speaking of the social waste that is 
created by unemployment, I should like 
to refer Senators to some of the pictures 
which are here on the floor of the Senate 
Chamber. Here is a picture showing the 
aftermath of poverty due to unemploy- 
ment. Of course, this picture does not 
portray the real social waste that results 
from unemployment. The real social 
waste cannot be measured in terms of 
pictures, in terms of dollars and cents, 
and in terms of statistics. The social 
waste of which I am talking is that which 
comes to the lives of individuals—indi- 
viduals whose attitudes and outlooks on 
life are warped by the conditions in 
which they have to live. 

Conditions such as this, in which chil- 
dren are reared, have a devastating 
effect upon these individuals who will 
someday be the leaders of this Nation. 
This kind of social waste truly cannot be 
measured. On the other side of the 
Chamber is a picture of a dilapidated 
bus, an old schoolbus. This bus is the 
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home for a family of four—a man and 
his wife and two children. This too is 
a part of the social waste to which I 
have referred. 

I was advised by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Subcommittee on Appropriations 
as late as March 1 that the total moneys 
available for expenditure by the foreign 
aid Development Loan Fund—including 
unexpended, unobligated, and new 
funds—amount to $1,721,296,000—more 
than four times the total amount in- 
volved in the bill before us. And whereas 
these foreign aid moneys will be repaid— 
if indeed they are ever repaid—in foreign 
‘currencies which, in many instances, 
are not convertible, the loans embraced 
in Senator Dovc tas’ bill will be paid back 
to the U.S. Government in U.S. dollars 
and with interest. 

Moreover, the President’s contingency 
fund—unexpended and new funds—will 
have available for expenditure $388,695,- 
000 for additional foreign aid, and this 
does not include technical cooperation 
funds to be used on a bilateral basis 
amounting to $318,417,000 plus technical 
cooperation moneys channeled through 
the Organization of American States 
amounting to $2,608,000 and technical 
cooperation moneys to be expended 
through the U.N. amounting to $47,400,- 
000. These figures do not include the de- 
fense support moneys and special assist- 
ance and other categories of foreign aid 
moneys. 

So, Mr. President, having long been 
cognizant of the needs of peoples in 
foreign countries, our Government 
should be equally concerned with the 
needs of our own people, and we should 
not be so stinting in the aid we extend 
to them. 

The grass is just as green in West 
Virginia as it is anywhere else—but not 
so the pastures of my State’s economy. 
These are a dismal brown from a lack of 
industrial and financial nourishment. 
That is why 145,131 persons have left my 
State during the past 10 years—a loss of 
7.2 percent of the State’s 1950 recorded 
population. 

That figure of 145,131 persons does not 
truly reflect the number of persons who 
have left the State of West Virginia in 
the past 10 years. The number would 
probably exceed that by 300 percent, but 
that is the total population drop in the 
course of the last 10 years. These people 
left the beautiful hills and valleys of West 
Virginia for greener economic pastures, 
because they were desperate for work 
after months—and even years—of 
chronic and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment. 

On the chart to which I am now 
pointing, which Senators can see, we 
show in deepest red counties with a 
population loss amounting to above 20 
percent. I see here 10 counties with 
population losses amounting to more 
than 20 percent. Counties colored in 
medium red show population losses 
amounting to 10 to 20 percent. In coun- 
ties marked in the lightest red, the pop- 
ulation losses amount to 0 to 10 percent. 
In West Virginia about 12 or 13 counties 
actually show population increases. 

No other State, percentagewise, has 
been so sadly bled of its human re- 
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sources. The next nearest State in terms 
of population loss is Arkansas, with a 
drop of 6.5 percent from its 1950 re- 
corded population. 

On the chart to which I am now 
pointing Senators will see a map of West 
Virginia showing the outmigration, the 
net loss, by counties, over the period 
1950 to 1960. ‘These counties, in the 
southern-central section, counties which 
are mining counties, have shown an out- 
migration amounting to from 30,000 to 
50,000 persons in the past 10 years. The 
other areag—Monongalia, Marion, Har- 
rison, and some of the remaining south- 
ern counties, counties in which mining 
is the predominant industry—show an 
outmigration amounting to from 10,000 
to 20,000 persons over the past 10 years. 

Most of the remaining portions of 
West Virginia show an outmigration per 
county from 0 to 10,000. 

As I indicated a little earlier, the pop- 
ulation loss in itself is not the sole and 
true picture of what we face as a result 
of chronic unemployment, persistent un- 
employment, and underemployment in 
West Virginia. 

Much of West Virginia’s population 
loss has been in young adults—the very 
people for whom economic opportunity 
should have been available; the very peo- 
ple upon whom the future vitality of any 
State must rest. 

But if these young adults had re- 
mained on in my State, it is entirely 
likely that their numbers would have 
swelled the ranks of those who presently 
stand in line for surplus-food packages. 
Indeed, those ranks are long enough 
now. Today approximately 300,000 per- 
sons in West Virginia must subsist on 
those meager food packages. Many 
more are eligible to receive such sub- 
sistence, for I have been told by State 
authorities that if all the West Virginians 
who really need food packages were to 
receive them, the total would be in excess 
of 325,000, or 1 out of every 6 persons 
in the State’s population. 

This chart indicates the percentages, 
by county, of persons eligible for sur- 
plus commodities as of the month of 
October 1960. 

These figures have risen since October 
1960. However, as of October 1960 there 
were four counties in West Virginia in 
which more than 35 percent of the popu- 
lation was eligible for surplus commodi- 
ties. In the southernmost counties of 
Mingo and McDowell almost one-half 
the population was eligible for surplus 
commodities. Senators can see that in 
practically all the counties of West Vir- 
ginia a minimum of from 5 percent to 20 
percent of the population was eligible for 
surplus commodities as of October 1960. 

West Virginia is exceeded only by the 
State of Mississippi among all the 50 
States in the percentage of State popu- 
lation receiving spurplus food. Missis- 
sippi, as of December 1960, shows a figure 
of 16.1 percent of its total population re- 
ceiving surplus food, whereas, as of De- 
cember 1960, 13.8 percent of the popu- 
lation of West Virginia was receiving 
surplus food commodities. 

West Virginia is followed next by 
Arkansas with 9.1 percent, Oklahoma 
with 8 percent, Kentucky with 7.7 per- 
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cent, Arizona with 4.9 percent, New 
Mexico with 4.8 percent, the District of 
Columbia with 3.7 percent, Pennsylvania 
with 3.6 percent, Tennessee with 3.5 per- 
cent, Louisiana with 3.3 percent, and 
Alabama with 3.2 percent. These figures 
have been supplied by James A. 
Hutchins, Jr., Chief of the Direct Dis- 
tribution Branch, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I join with the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DoucGias] in commending our 
great President of the United States for 
his vigorous, expeditious, forthright 
action in making available to the needy 
families in West Virginia and the other 
States of the Union a greater variety of 
surplus commodities. 

Mr. President, the food storage houses 
of the Nation today are bulging with 
grain, such as could never have been en- 
visioned in the days of Joseph in Egypt. 
Time after time in the past 8 years when, 
as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and later as a Member of this 
body, I approached the administration 
then in power, on bended knee, as it 
were, asking for action to be taken to 
provide these people with additional 
commodities and a greater variety of 
commodities, I was consistently met with 
the argument that it could not be done. 

I join with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] in 
saying: “Thank God we have in the 
White House lights which are burning 
again and a President who is responsive 
to the needs of hungry people.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In addition to the 
increasing number of persons receiving 
surplus food, it is true, is it not, that the 
dietary has been approximately doubled 
with respect to the number of calories 
per day, per person, and that much 
greater weight has been thrown into the 
furnishing of proteins, which are so 


necessary? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And is it not correct 
to say that the previous Secretary of 
Agriculture and the previous President 
could have done so by Executive order, 
but did not do so? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
preeminently correct. I congratulate 
the Senator from Illinois, who did such 
@ very able and fine piece of work as 
chairman of the Depressed Areas Com- 
mittee. I served as a consultant to that 
committee, as did my senior colleague 
from West Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.puH], the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLarRK], and Representative FLoop, of 
Pennsylvania. This was one of the 
recommendations submitted to the Presi- 
dent by that distinguished committee, 
of which the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois was the chairman. I 
am proud that the President made as 
his first action the recognition of the 
validity of the recommendation and 
acted in accordance therewith. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from West Virginia corroborate me in a 
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statement which I think for the sake of 
history is interesting? The day after 
inauguration, President Kennedy went 
to his office, and the first business he 
did was to double the food ration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. We now have a shirt-sleeve 
President; a President who works night 
and day in his office, in his shirt sleeves. 
He is a man who understands the needs 
of the people in the depressed areas, and 
he has acted to deal with those needs. 
We look forward to the future with en- 
couragement and hope. 

Mr. President, on the chart to which 
I point, Senators will see a graph por- 
traying public assistance payments in 
West Virginia for the period 1949 
through 1959. It is easy to see that the 
amounts have increased steadily over the 
past 10 years. In 1949, $16,676,000 was 
paid to West Virginians in the form of 
public assistance. In 1959, the amount 
was $37,078,000. These figures include 
Federal, State, and local funds. 

The growing void of employment op- 
portunities in my State, and the out- 
migration of so many of its people, have 
been taking their toll on other segments 
of West Virginia’s economy. For ex- 
ample, farmer cash income dropped 
from $76,439,000 in 1959 to $73,628,000 
in 1960—a loss of almost $3 million in 
a l-year period. Business failures in- 
creased from 0.263 per 10,000 businesses 
in 1958 to 0.327 in 1960, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet. 

Hand in hand with the decline in my 
State’s economy has been the decline in 
personal per capita income. In 1957, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, the average per capita per- 
sonal income for the United States was 
$2,052. For the State of West Virginia, 
that year, the per capita personal i- 
come was $1,633, a difference of $419 be- 
low the national average. 

Mr. President, on the chart can be 
seen a map of West Virginia, giving the 
per capita income by counties. Senators 
will see the figures for each of the 55 
counties. ‘The counties shown in the 
deepest red color have incomes well be- 
low the national average, per capita in- 
comes ranging from $900 to $1,299. The 
great majority of the counties show a 
per capita income amounting to from 
$1,300 to $1,699. Counties shown in the 
lightest red color had a per capita in- 
come ranging from $1,700 to $2,099. 

In 1959, the latest year for which 
figures are available, the average per 
capita personal income for the United 
States rose to $2,166—an increase of 
$114. In that year, the average per 
capita personal income for West Vir- 
ginia was $1,635—an increase of only 
$2. Thus, while nationally our people 
were enjoying better personal incomes, 
the same was not true of West Virgin- 
ians, and the gap between national per 
capita personal income and that of the 
people of my State widened from $419 
to $513. It is my understanding that this 
gap will show a further widening when 
the 1960 figures are available. 

But the real gap between the Nation 
as a whole and West Virginia, in par- 
ticular, is in economic opportunity. For 
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this, there is no simple solution—no 
simple sum of dollars to appropriate and 
to offer the State, with best wishes for 
an early recovery. For this, there is need 
for a variety of programs—the kind of 
programs recognized in S. 1, the bill 
which the senior Senator from Illinois 
has introduced, and which I and other 
Senators have cosponsored. We have 
only to review its several provisions to 
see how its enactment will help millions 
of our people to heip themselves. 

For example, there can be no doubt 
that one of the best methods of creating 
employment in a depressed area is to 
encourage the expansion of employment 
by employers already in business in the 
area. These employers may perhaps not 
be aware of the possibility of diversifica- 
tion and expansion into new lines, or 
they may not be aware of new markets 
for their present lines of products. 
Other employers may not be aware of 
possible cost reductions that would im- 
prove their ability to expand and to hire 
more people. What is needed in all such 
instances is technical assistance—the 
kind provided in S. 1. 

Moreover, S. 1 provides technical 
assistance to communities—assistance 
which would enable them to study their 
physical and human resources, and to 
evaluate their own economic potential. 
This might entail assistance to find new 
uses for local natural resources, or aid 
in developing an inventory of manpower 
and labor skills, and other kinds of in- 
formation which may be useful to busi- 
ness or industries seeking new locations. 
In short, technical assistance can be an 
important tool in aiding a community’s 
economic recovery. 

As a supplement to technical assist- 
ance, the bill before us also provides the 
means for encouraging the expansion of 
existing businesses in depressed com- 
munities, as well as for the establishment 
of new businesses. It does this by pro- 
viding employers with needed capital on 
a long-term, repayment basis, at low 
interest rates. 

If anyone questions the need for this 
provision in S. 1, he has only to come 
to my office and examine my file of 
letters from businesses and industries in 
West Virginia, which tell of frustrated 
attempts to get needed working capital 
or capital for expansion purposes. 

I think it will be illuminating to cite 
the case of the Ravens-Metal Products 
Corp., of Parkersburg, W. Va., as an ex- 
ample of why enactment of the loan pro- 
vision of S. 1 is imperative in order to 
have economic recovery in depressed 
areas. 

Four years ago, shortly after the giant 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. es- 
tablished its new plant at Ravenswood, 
W. Va., a new company was formed un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Lloyd A. Cook, 
to fabricate the aluminum produced by 
the Kaiser plant. The Kaiser Co. itself 
had expected satellite plants to spring 
up in West Virginia, just as they had 
mushroomed near the firm’s operations 
at Spokane, Wash. The new firm took 
the name of Ravens-Metals Products, 
Inc., and to begin operations it sold stock 
to the public. 
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Those who bought the firm’s stock at 
that time 4 years ago have seen the 
value of their shares rise from $10 to 
$15. The advance has taken place as 
a result of steady growth of the business 
that has required the opening of two 
new plants, one at Elizabeth and an- 
other at Ellenboro. 

During the 4 years of its existence, the 
firm’s number of employees has risen 
from 5 to 55, and its assets have climbed 
from $127,000 to $400,000. Annual sales 
have leaped from $37,000 in 1957 to a 
1959 total of $500,000. Its 1960 sales 
were near the $750,000 mark. 

But with all of this company’s human 
and material assets, and its remarkable 
record of growth, it still has to go to the 
public for its financing. It has been un- 
able to negotiate for its needed financ- 
ing from banks in West Virginia. 

Why? It is a well-established fact 
that conventional lending facilities are 
inadequate in distressed areas, particu- 
larly insofar as long-term, low-interest 
capital is concerned. Because of long- 
standing unemployment and underem- 
ployment, they cannot meet the chal- 
lenge of growing companies such as 
Ravens-Metal Products. 

Only one bank in West Virginia has 
assets reaching $86 million. The next 
largest bank has assets of approximately 
$78 million. Only 12 banks have assets 
amounting to more than $30 million, 
while all the rest have assets ranging 
from $1 to $25 million. By compari- 
son, I would point out that any of 
several major banks in the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area have, individ- 
ually, anywhere from two to three times 
the assets of the largest bank in West 
Virginia. 

Thus, the loan provisions of S. 1 are 
essential to the revitalization of de- 
pressed areas—particularly in helping 
the establishment of small plants in my 
State’s mountainous mining areas un- 
suitable for large industries. 

Moreover, the bill provides that such 
loans be a joint venture on the part of 
all levels of government and private en- 
terprise. Federal loans would cover, at 
most, 65 percent of the total capital 
needed for land and for building a new 
plant or commercial facility, or for the 
rehabilitation of a plant. The balance 
of the needed funds would have to be 
supplied either by the State, community, 
or by private capital. This, I submit, 
is a realistic approach to supplement the 
inadequate investment capital that ex- 
ists in distressed areas. 

To revitalize distressed areas, we must 
also help them to rehabilitate their fa- 
cilities or to build needed new ones. Be- 
cause of a deteriorated tax base over a 
long period of chronic unemployment 
and underemployment, these areas do 
not have the resources to renew such 
facilities or to build needed ones without 
outside help. This kind of helping hand 
is provided in S. 1 through the establish- 
ment of a revolving fund of $100 million 
from which communities would be able 
to borrow funds in order to build in- 
dustrial parks, improve public facilities, 
when necessary, and provide industrial 
water supply or other facilities essential 
for industry. 
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In extreme cases of need, S. 1 pro- 
vides for Federal grants to communities 
on a matching basis to build such needed 
facilities, or to rehabilitate existing ones. 
The extent of the Federal grants, how- 
ever, would depend upon the ability of 
the communities and the States to par- 
ticipate in establishing what may be 
considered essential public facilities. 

Another important provision in S. 1 
is the recognition it affords to the prob- 
lem of retraining the unemployed for 
new job opportunities. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has made grants to States for 
vocational training since 1917, when the 
Smith-Hughes Act was passed. The 
Douglas bill provides additional funds to 
expand such vocational facilities in dis- 
tressed areas. 

Of course, the type of training or re- 
training that would be provided in eco- 
nomically distressed areas would, in 
every instance, depend upon the needs 
of the individual community and the in- 
dustries it is likely to attract. Through 
such programs, workers are assured of 
new job opportunities and industries 
seeking to locate in depressed areas are 
assured of trained labor. 

I believe a bonus to be accrued from 
this program—a bonus which will be a 
real blessing to depressed areas—is that 
the training or retraining of workers will 
tend to slow down, or even possibly halt, 
the outmigration of young people. Cer- 
tainly, renewed hope in employment op- 
portunities right where they would like 
to have them—in their own home- 
towns—would of itself be a healthy hap- 
pening for the morale of our young 
people. 

Mr. President, the central govern- 
ments of a number of European coun- 
tries have adopted programs to alleviate 
and remedy longstanding unemploy- 
ment problems in certain depressed areas 
within their borders. Positive steps 
taken by the British Government trace 
back to the early 1930’s, and Italy, and 
West Germany’s basic laws date back 
to the early 1950’s. Legislation to assist 
local economic development was adopted 
in France in 1955, Denmark in 1958, and 
in Belgium in 1959. 

It is interesting to note that in many 
of the European countries, area assist- 
ance programs have become extensive 
and important precisely at a period of 
time when employment generally has 
reached an extremely high level. In 
those countries where the precursors of 
the present programs had their incep- 
tion at a time when high regional un- 
employment levels prevailed, as in Great 
Britain in 1934 and in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in 1951, special area 
assistance has been maintained in spite 
of sharp decreases in unemployment in 
the areas affected. 

In other countries such as Belgium 
and Denmark, special area assistance 
legislation has been enacted only re- 
cently—a time of comparatively full em- 
ployment. At the time of enactment of 
the Danish legislation, for example, the 
national overall unemployment rate was 
less than 2 percent of the total Danish 
labor force. 

Basically, the current emphasis on 
area assistance in Europe reflects to a 
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high degree the viewpoint that particu- 
lar areas need special aids in order to 
permit them to contribute their full 
share to the longrun overall economic 
progress of the country as a whole. 
European programs, consequently, 
should not be viewed narrowly; they are 
concerned with more than the reduction 
of the regional incidence of structural 
unemployment. Their broader objec- 
tives are set in terms of natural goals 
of economic growth. For this reason 
most European programs attempting to 
alleviate local or regional unemployment 
emphasize the movement of industry to 
the area, rather than the movement of 
surplus labor away from the area. 
Sweden, with its battery of labor migra- 
tion aids, represents the one significant 
exception. 

European regional assistance pro- 
grams attempt to encourage regional 
economic growth primarily through four 
basic types of incentives. These are 
loans, grants, tax incentives, and gov- 
ernment assistance or initiative in site 
improvement and individual plant con- 
struction. Other types of incentives also 
are employed, such as governmental aids 
in materials procurement for industries 
locating in development areas and trans- 
portation rebates on government-owned 
railroads. In the aggregate, however, 
such incentives are quite minor in im- 
portance compared to the four major 
devices. Not all four of the major re- 
gional development incentives are op- 
erative in each country. In general, tax 
incentives, site improvement, and build- 
ing construction are less common and of 
less total importance than loans and 
grants. 

Loans normally can be made for 
many purposes in the assistance areas. 
Most important are loans to private in- 
dustrial enterprises for purchase of land, 
plant construction, and equipment, and 
loans to public organizations for the 
expansion or improvement of basic 
regional or local services, such as trans- 
port and utilities. Loans to new in- 
dustrial enterprises in the development 
areas cover at least one-half the total 
cost of plant and equipment. Credit is 
extended also to existing enterprises in 
the development areas if these enter- 
prises seek to expand their present fa- 
cilities. In Belgium, low-interest loans 
are made to encourage the manufacture 
of new products by existing firms or the 
introduction of production techniques 
of an entirely new character. Less 
universal, but not uncommon, are loans 
extended for working capital and for re- 
search and development. 

While loans to encourage industrial 
expansion and improvement of basic 
services are virtually universal in all Eu- 
ropean area assistance programs, loans 
are available for still other purposes in 
Italy and Germany. In southern Italy, 
loans may be used for such things as 
reservoir and electrical powerplant con- 
struction, for improvement in fishing 
facilities, and for construction of tourist 
hotels. In the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, it is significant that the im- 
provement of tourist facilities is regarded 
as a bona fide purpose for area assist- 
ance loans. All types of European area 
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assistance loans carry moderately long 
repayment schedules, ranging typically 
from 15 to 20 years. 

In European assistance programs, the 
use of grants as an area development in- 
centive closely parallels the use of loans. 
Essentially, the same purposes are cov- 
ered by both devices. Grants are most 
commonly used to help new industries 
in the development areas meet part of 
the costs of land, buildings, and equip- 
ment, or to encourage local public or- 
ganizations to undertake improvements 
in basic public services such as access 
roads, water, and utilities. Total grants 
to incoming manufacturing enterprises 
are larger than grants for improvements 
in basic services. Purposes for which 
grants can be made are broadly inter- 
preted, and may even include costs of 
transferring machinery from another 
area, and costs of training labor. 

Practically all the current European 
special area assistance programs have 
been initiated so recently that definitive 
appraisal of results is not yet possible, 
although in some instances, substantial 
progress is evident. 

In Germany, where area assistance 
legislation has been in existence for 9 
years, much longer than that in most 
countries, the possible effects of the pro- 
gram have been somewhat masked by 
the dramatic economic changes and the 
large-scale decline in overall unemploy- 
ment which have characterized the Fed- 
eral Republic during the 1950’s. Advo- 
cates of the area development programs 
within the Federal Republic have pointed 
out, however, that the movement of new 
industries into the assistance areas was 
facilitated by the improvements in basic 
community services realized through the 
aid programs. They suggest that the tax 
base of the local communities often was 
too small to have permitted comparable 
improvements in local facilities without 
Federal and State—land—aid. It is also 
suggested that the area aid measures 
served to check outward labor migration 
from the distressed areas which, had it 
continued, would have aggravated the 
problem of securing improved area eco- 
nomic conditions and might eventually 
make such areas unattractive to new in- 
dustries because of labor shortages. 

Madam President (Mrs. NEUBERGER in 
the chair) , the countries of Europe have 
proved that area assistance measures 
are beneficial. In our own country, 
necessity dictates that we, too, must act 
to revitalize our areas of chronic unem- 
ployment. The enactment of S.1 isa re- 
sponsibility which the 87th Congress 
cannot ignore. The gravity of the eco- 
nomic decline in our depressed areas is 
such that any temporizing would be 
reckless. The Douglas bill is not only a 
good piece of legislation, its passage into 
law is vitally necessary. It is the kind 
of helping hand our economically dis- 
tressed areas desperately need. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD rose. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment to meet at 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I have been discussing the legislative 
prospects with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
minority leader, and other Senators who 
are interested in the feed grains bill. It 
was decided that because of the late- 
ness of the hour, and in view of other 
circumstances it might be advisable, for 
the remainder of the day, to continue the 
consideration of the depressed areas bill, 
and then to displace the bill at the con- 
clusion of business this evening with 
the feed grains bill, as the unfinished 
business, which bill could be taken up 
as soon after the conclusion of the 
morning hour as possible tomorrow, since 
it is anticipated four or five amendments 
will be offered. It is also anticipated 
there will be a yea-and-nay vote on final 
passage of the bill. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr.SCOTT. Madam President—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I in- 
quire whether the Senator from Montana 
is making a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I made a 
unanimous-consent request that the 
Senate meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, but I think it would be inad- 
visable at this time to try to establish a 
time for termination of debate tomor- 
row. 

Mr. SCOTT. I inquired in order to 
bring to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that I have been trying to get recog- 
nition all day. I was at one point No. 
3 on the list, the highly unofficial list. 
I solicit the aid of the majority leader 
in giving me some opportunity to be 
recognized. Other Senators whose 
names appeared after mine on the list 
have been recognized. I wish to speak 
in regard to the distressed areas bill, and 
I wish to offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute to the bill. 

I think under those circumstances, 
since we are engaging in unofficial recog- 
nition, I should like to be considered as 
entitled to some courtesy in that regard. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas] is aware of the fact 
that I have been here all day and that I 
have indicated to him I hoped I would 
be able to speak after he concluded. 

I am simply raising the question as to 
whether it is the custom of the Senate 
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to pay any attention to certain unoffi- 
cial lists. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
in response to what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has said, I should like to 
invite to his attention the fact that with 
the approval of the minority leader at 
the beginning of the session it was 
agreed—I think unanimously—that we 
would do away with such lists. How- 
ever, may I express the hope, Madam 
President, that at the conclusion of the 
remarks by the present speaker the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania may be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. SCOTT. I would appreciate it if 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate would 
recognize me at that time. I have been 
available since a quarter to 2, and 
other Senators have come to the Cham- 
ber from time to time since then. I 
should like to be recognized. Otherwise, 
I will be constrained to object to unani- 
mous-consent requests under certain cir- 
cumstances in the future, if it is neces- 
sary. I hope the Senator from Montana 
will understand me—not at this time but, 
if it is necessary to secure an oppor- 
— to speak on this floor, in the fu- 
ure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would express 
the hope to my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. SCOTT. I appreciate the gen- 
erosity of the Senator from Montana, 
who suggested that I be recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course, the au- 
thority does not rest with the majority 
leader. The leader does not lead the 
Senate but is the servant of the Senate, 
as we both well know. I would hope 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would not either by implication or by 
indirection pose a difficulty as to get- 
ting unanimous-consent agreements 
later, because I think it is a good idea 
to maintain comity in the Senate inso- 
far as possible. 

Mr. SCOTT. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Montana. I appreciate the 
Senator’s attitude and generosity. Hav- 
ing striven in various ways to secure 
some recognition of the fact that I 
was the third person who asked to 
speak today, and having now endured 
the realities of the Senate from a quar- 
ter till 2 until 5:25 p.m., I knew of no 
better way to bring this to the atten- 
tion of the majority leader. I hope 
there are ways and means by which a 
Member of the minority may be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, I yield the floor. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 
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Mr. SCOTT and Mr. FULBRIGHT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I 
shall speak very briefly, and at the con- 
clusion of my remarks I shall offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
toS. 1. 

Madam President, my bill, which is 
substantially the same as that intro- 
duced in the prior Congress, is a proposed 
area redevelopment act. It differs in 
some respects from the bill known as 
S. 1. It is, however, similar in many 
ways. 

For example, the criteria for area 
eligibility are the same in both bills. 
Both bills have been introduced for the 
same general purpose. 

S. 1 would establish an Area Redevel- 
opment Administration. S. 6 would es- 
tablish such an administration within the 
Department of Commerce. The Presi- 
dent has indicated his preference that 
such a program be administered within 
the Department of Commerce. I under- 
stand a compromise is or will be offered 
for the appointment of an Area Develop- 
ment Administrator by the President 
under the Secretary of Commerce, to be 
a chairman of an advisory council. I 
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would think this would probably accom- 
plish substantially the same result, but I 
am glad the fact that I have pressed this 
point for such a length of time may have 
had some influence on the final.compro- 
mise decision. Certainly the Secretary 
of Commerce favors the later compro- 
mise, which I have mentioned. 

The difference in amounts in the two 
bills is that the so-called Douglas bill 
(S. 1) provides for a revolving fund or 
funds with a total of $100 million for 
urban areas and $100 million for other 
areas, to be financed by the Treasury, 
the first year expenditures under each 
fund being limited to $30 million. 

My bill (S. 6) provides for the same 
amount for industrial areas, $100 mil- 
lion, but provides $50 million for rural 
areas to be financed by appropriations. 
Maximum Federal participation under 
S. 1 is 65 percent, and under my bill it 
is 50 percent. Minimum State or local 
participation under S. 1 is 10 percent, 
and under mine it is 15 percent, subordi- 
nate to Federal loans. Minimum private 
participation is 5 percent in both cases. 
The maximum period in the Douglas 
bill is 25 years, or 35 years if extended, 
and in my bill it is 30 years, or 40 years, 
if extended. 

The purpose of the loans under the 
Douglas bill is the development of land 
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and facilities, including, in exceptional 
cases, machinery and equipment for in- 
dustrial and commercial usage, con- 
struction, and improvement of plants. 
But in my bill it is for land and facili- 
ties only. 

- There are differences in the interest 
rate proposals and in the methods of 
approval of the application. The Doug- 
las bill contains grants for public facil- 
ities of $75 million. However, the first 
year appropriations are limited to $10 
million, a provision which does not ap- 
pear in my bill. Technical assistance 
grants are substantially the same—$414 
million in the Douglas bill and $4 mil- 
lion in my bill. Both bills provide for 
vocational training, and both bills pro- 
vide $10 million for retraining and sub- 
sistence payments. 

The other similarities and differences 
are contained in the chart which was 
prepared by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency under date of January 16, 
1961, and while there may have been 
some minor changes since then, if this 
chart has not yet been introduced, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Arra REDEVELOPMENT—ComPaRATIVE DicestTs or 8. 1, 8. 6, anp 8. 9: Brmontuty anp ANNUAL AVERAGE UNEMPLOYMENT, Masor 


AREAS; SEMIANNUAL AND ANNUAL AVERAGE UNEMPLOYMENT RaATEs, 


S. 1 (DovuGLas) 


Comparative digests—Area Pe ee bills 


8. 6 (Scott) 





Area Redevelopment Act. 


Area Redevelopment Act. 





SMALLER AREAS 


8S. 9 (DrrKsEN) 


Area Assistance Act of 1961. 





Criteria for area eligibility: 
(a) Urban 


(b) Rural (or other) areas.........-. 


in certain economieally distressed areas. 


To establish an effective program to alle- 
viate conditions of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment and underemployment 


Establishes an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. Administrator appointe 
by President and compensated at same 
rate as assistant secretary of an executive 
department. 


Creates an Area Redevelopment Advi- 
sor aay Board (Federal officials); establishes 
ational Public Advisory Committee of 

25 members; and provides for special mect- 
ings on industries contributing to high 
levels of er 


(a) Redevelopment area where the non- 
temporary unemployment meets these 
nditions: 
(A) Rate is currently 6 percent, and 
(B) Rate has averaged at least 6 
percent: 

(1) For 3 out of preceding 4 years 
and has been 50 percent or more above 
the national average, or 

(2) For 2 out of preceding 3 years 
and has been 75 percent or more above 
the national average, or 

(3) For 1 out of preceding 2 years 
and has been 100 percent or more 
above national average. 


Areas adversely affected by reduction 
of trade barriers under Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended, are 
given priority consideration. 

(b) Other areas (rural): Areas with 
largest number and percentage of low- 
income families, and substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment or underemploy- 
ment would be desi Percentage 
of residents receiving public assistance 
would be considered along with other 
factors. 

(c) 1 or more States, 1 or more counties, 
or 1 or more municipalities, or a 
of a county or municipality. Applica- 
7, to eligible areas in States, District 

of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Assist- 
ance limited to redevelopment areas. 


at same rate as Assistant Secretaries. 


To establish an effective program to alle- 
viate conditions of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment and underemployment 


in certain economically depressed areas, 


: 
| 


opment Administration within the De- 
rtment of Commerce, Administrator 
appointed by Secretary and compensated 


Creates an Area Redevelopment Advi- 
sor sory Board (Federal officials); establishes 

ational Public Advisory Committee of 
25 members; and provides for special meet- 
ings on industries contributing to high 
levels of unemployment. 


(a) Industrial redevelopment areas 
where the nontemporary unemployment 
meets these conditions: 

(a) Rate is currently 6 percent, and 
(b) Rate has averaged at least 6 
percent: 

(1) For 3 out of preceding 4 years 
and has been 50 percent or more above 
the national average, or 

(2) For 2 out of preceding 3 years 
and has been 75 percent or more above 
the national average, or 

(3) For 1 out of the preceding 2 years 
and has been 100 percent or more 
above national average. 


(b) Rural redevelopment areas: Areas 
with largest number and pacer of 
low-income families and substantial and 
persistent uremployment and underem- 
ployment. 


(c) 1 or more counties, or 1 or more 
municipalities - a part of a county or 
municipality. Applicable tol ble areas 
in all States and the District of Columbia 
but not Puerto Rice. Assistance limited 
to redevelopment areas. 


Establishes an Area Economic Redevel- 


To assist areas to develop and maintain 
stable and diversified economies and create 
new employment opportunities and for 
other purposes. 


President appoints an Area Redevelop- 


ment Administrator who reports to the 
Secretary of Commerce and is compensated 
at same rate as Assistant Secretaries. 


Creates an Area Assistance Advisory 
Board (Federal officials). 


(a) Labor market areas where the non- 
temporary unemployment meets these 
conditions: 

1. Rate is currently 6 percent, and 
. Rate has averaged at least 6 per- 
cent: 

(a) For 3 out of preceding 4 years 
and has been 50 percent or more above 
national average, or 

(b) For 2 out of preceding 3 years 
and has been 75 percent or more above 
national average, or 

(c) For 1 out of preceding 2 years 
and has been 100 percent or more above 
national average. (Eligible for loans 
and technical assistance grants.) 

No priority for areas adversely affected 
by foreign trade. 


towns and rural 


(b) ‘‘1-industry’”’ 
(Eligible for technical 


low-income areas. 
assistance grants.) 


(c) Urban labor market areas. (‘‘1-in- 
dustry” towns and rural areas are also 
included for technical assistance grants 
only.) ona to eligible areas in all 
States, District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. U request, Adminis- 
trator may provide technical assistance to 
any locality without regard to. unemploy- 
ment criteria. 
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Comparative digests— Area redevelopment bills—Continued 















































Subject 8. 1 (DOUGLAS) | 8. 6 (Scort) | S. 9 (DIRKSEN) 

Loans for private projects: : 

(a) Revolving fund or funds total. .- (a) $100,000,000 for urban areas, $100,- (a) $100,000,000 for industrial areas and (a) $75,000,000 for urban areas. (Fi- 
000,000 fer other areas. (Financed by | $50,000,000 for rural areas, (Financed by | naneced by appropriations.) 

Treasury. First-year expenditures un- | appropriations.) 

der each fund limited to $30 million.) 
| (b) Maximum Federal participa- (b) 65 percent (Subordinate to other (b) 50 percent (may be subordinate to (b) 35 percent (may be subordinate to 
| tion. loans). other loans). other loans). 

(c) Minimum State or local partici- (c) 10 percent. (c) 15 percent (subordinate to Federal (c) 15 percent (subordinate to Federal 

ation. loans). loans). 

(ad) Minimum private participation} (d) 5 percent. (d) 5 percent. (d) None. 

(e) Maximum period.-.--.-...-..--.- (e) 25 years (35, if extended). (ce) 30 years (40, if extended). (e) 30 years (40, if extended). 

() Purpose of toans. ...........-...- (f) Purchase or development of land and (f) Land and industrial facilities only. (f) Land and industrial facilities only. 
facilities (including, in exceptional cases, 
machinery and equipment) for industrial 
and commercial usage, construction and 
improvement of plants. 

(g) ‘Interest rate__... .-,_.....-2...)- (g) Not greater than the current average g) Determined by the Secretary. (g) Rate paid to Treasury plus one-half 
yield on outstanding marketable obli- percent taking into consideration current 
gations of the United States of comparable average market yield of outstanding 
maturities, plus 44 of 1 percent (44 percent marketable obligations of the United States 
to be allocated to sinking fund against having comparable maturities. 
losses). 

(h) Application approved by- - -.--- (h) Ageney of State or political sub- (h) State or agency thereof concerned (h) State or agency thereof concerned 
division concerned with economic develop- | with economic development, and finding | with economic development, and finding 
ment (or local committee in the absence of | that program is consistent with overall | that program is consistent with overall 
such agency), and finding by State or | program approved by the Secretary. program approved by the Secretary. 
consistency with area economic develop- 
ment program approved by Adminis- 
trator. 

Loans for public facilities Ss: 

(a) Revolving fund. .-...--..--.-.--.- (a) $100,000,000 (ist-year expenditures (a) $50,000,000. (a) None. Amends Housing Act con- 
limited to $30,000,000). cerning urban renewal projects, urban 

planning grants and community factlities. 
Increases authorization for community 
. : : facilities by $100,000,000. 

(b) Maximum Federal participation (b) 65 percent (subordinate to other (b) 50 percent. 
loans), 

(c) Minimum State and local par- (c) 10 percent, (c) 10 percent. 

ticipation. 

(d) Maximum period of loan__-_-..__- (d) 40 years (50 years, if extended), (d) 30 years (40, if extended). 

ed, BE SN ac deacaacapepaensdse (e) Not greater than average annual in- (e) Determined by the Secretary. 
terest rates on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States plus 4 of 1 
percent. 

Grants for public facilities ee ee $75,000,000 (ist-year appropriations None. None. 
limited to $10,000,000). 

Technical assistance grants............-- $4,500,000 per year. $4,000,000 per year. $3,500,000 annually for technical assist- 

ance grants to eligible urban areas and to 
“‘1-industry” towns and low-income areas 
(on a matching basis) not otherwise eli- 
gible for assistance. 

Veoationel raising. ...4..0 cc cnncenescdes The Sec retary of Labor and the Secre- 1 he Secretary of Labor and the Secre- The Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare | tary of Health, Education, and Welfare | tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
assist in vocational training or retraining. | assist in vocational training or retraining. | assist in vocational training or retraining. 
Amount of financial assistance to State | Amount of financial assistance to State | Provides $1,500,000 annually for assistance 
boards for vocational education not | vocational education agencies not spec- | to State vocational education agencies. 
specified. ified. 

Retraining subsistence payments---_-__- Secretary of Labor enters into agree- Secretary of Labor enters into agree- None. 
ment with States to make retraining sab- | ment with States to make retraining sub- 
sistence payments for up to 16 weeks for | sistence payments for up to 16 weeks for 
those undergoing approved vocational | those undergoing approved vocational 
training or retraining: $10,000,000 auth- | training or retraining: $10,000,000 auth- 
orized. orized. 

Housing Act amendments: 

(> (Uroan fenewel, .<~.....-.--..6.¢ (a) Amends title I of the Housing Act (a) Amends title I of the Housing Act (a) Amends title I of the Housing Act of 
of 1949, as amended, to permit the rehabili- | of 1949, as amended, to facilitate the rede- | 1949, as amended, to facilitate the redevel- 
tation of blighted industrial and commer- | velopment and rehabilitation of blighted | opment and rehabilitation of blighted in- 
cial areas. industrial and commercial areas in indus- | dustrial and commercial areas in areas of 

trial redevelopment areas. Limited to 10 | substantial and persistent unemployment. 

percent of funds authorized for capital | Limited to 10 percent of funds authorized 

grants under the urban renewal program. | for capital grants under the urban renewal 
program after June 30, 1960. 

(b) Community facilities_........-. (b) None. (b) None. (b) Amends title If of Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 to give priority consideration 
to applications for financing needed public 
facilities in areas of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment. Increases authoriza- 
tion for community facilities by $100,000,000 

(c) Urban planning grants_._.....-- (c) Amends section 701 of the Housing (c) Amends section 701 of the Housing (c) Amends section 701 of the Housing 
Act of 1954, as amended, to extend urban | Act of 1954, as amended, to extend urban | Act of 1954, as amended, to extend urban 
planning assistance grants to cities, other | planning and assistance grants to cities, | planning and assistance grants to cities 
municipalities, and counties located within | other municipalities, and counties located | other municipalities, and counties loea 
redevelopment areas, within industrial redevelopment areas. within areas of substantial and persistent 

No priority for areas adversely affected | unemployment. 
by fore ign trade. 

Authorizations contained in bills: 

ans: 
Private projects (urban areas)...| — $100,000,000 ($30,000,000, 1st year). $100,000,000. $75,000,000. ! 
Private projects (rural areas)_.._| $100,000, 000 ($30,000,000, 1st year). $50,000,000. 

“ Euuile Sia ts cuchames ccdan $100, 000,000 ($30, 000, 000, 1st year). $50,000,000, @. 

irants: 
UN ae ae $75,000,000 ($10,000,000, 1 st year). $4,000,000. $3,500,000. 
Technical assistance (annually).| $4,500,000. $10,000,000, 
Retraining subsistence payments___- $10,000,000 (annually). $1,500,000. 
Voeational training (annually) ..___- 





1 No loans or technical assistance grants may be made “* * * if it is ® Authorization for increase of $100,000,000 for Community Facilities 
reasonable to believe that any persons who will benefit, directly or in- Administration loans. 
directly, from such assistance engage in, urge, seek, or promote any Source: Committee on Banking and Currency, Subcommittee on Pro- 
restrictive work practices,” duction and Stabilization, U.S. Senate, Jan. 16, 1961. 
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Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Office of 


Program Review and Analysis, Washington, D.C., Jan, 10, 1961. 


Source: U.S. 


riods prior td 1960 may not be entirely comparable with those for 
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Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I 
send to the desk an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute to S. 1, and ask 
that it be printed. I have referred to it 
as S. 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. It is proposed to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to offer his amendment 
at this time? 

Mr. SCOTT. No, I do not request 
that it be called up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam Presi- 












dent——_ 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Arkansas. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. It had been my 
intention to support the administration’s 
so-called area redevelopment bill this 
year, although I had opposed similar bills 
in the past, mainly on the grounds of my 
fears about the way in which they would 
be administered. It had been my posi- 
tion that the legislation, as I thought it 
would be administered, would tend to 
freeze the present pattern of industrial- 
ization of this country and inhibit the 
development of other areas of the coun- 
try which in the past had not developed 
as rapidly. 

I was encouraged, then, when I read of 
the President’s proposal to place the 
administration of the program under the 
Secretary of Commerce, in whom I have 
confidence and, therefore, decided to 
support the bill in that form. 

In my opinion, the wide powers which 
this bill provides, particularly with re- 
spect to the selection of redevelop- 
ment areas, require supervision at Cabi- 
net level. The pressures which will be 
brought to bear upon the administration 
to designate this area or that, present 
great opportunities for favoritism, not to 
say “boondoggling.” To deal with these 
pressures requires the prestige and power 
which cannot be found at lower than 
Cabinet level, and the type of judgment 
which business background gives. 

The Douglas bill, as reported, does not 
comply with these requirements, in my 
judgment. 

Nor does it comply with the expressed 
preferences of the President, which, I 
believe, are entitled to great weight in 
matters of administration of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. President, the difference between 
the President’s area redevelopment bill 
and S. 1, the Douglas bill, as reported by 
the committee, on the point of adminis- 
tration, can be shown very simply from 
the language of section 3 in each of the 
bills. 

Section 3 of the President’s bill reads 
as follows: 

There shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent 


of the Senate, an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministrator in the Department of Commerce 
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who shall receive compensation at a rate 
equal to that received by Assistant Secre- 
taries of Commerce. The Administrator 
shall perform such duties in the execution 
of this Act as the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary’’) 
may assign. 


Section 3 of the Douglas bill reads as 
follows: 

In order to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, there is hereby established in the De- 
partment of Commerce an Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. Such Administration 
shall be under the direction and control of 
an Administrator (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Administrator’’) who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
be compensated at the same rate as that 
prescribed by law for an Assistant Secretary 
of an executive department. 


I presume that the committee amend- 
ment establishing the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration in the Department 
of Commerce may be pictured as a com- 
promise, but to me it is nothing of the 
sort. The committee’s bill provides that 
all the powers of the legislation would be 
vested in an Administrator to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. 

The President’s bill, on the other hand, 
would have provided that the Adminis- 
trator should perform such duties as the 
Secretary of Commerce might assign. 

I believe that the Douglas bill, as re- 
ported, presents an impossible adminis- 
trative setup, particularly so far as the 
Secretary of Commerce is concerned. 

My amendment, when it is perfected, 
will provide for the administration of the 
act in precisely the same manner as the 
President’s bill. 

I received yesterday from the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce a letter which 
recommends my amendment. 

I should like to read the concluding 
paragraphs of this letter, as follows: 

While Secretary Hodges is unable to re- 
ply personally to your letter today, I am 
confident that he would express complete 
endorsement of the amendment which you 
propose. In the first place, your proposed 
amendment, if adopted, would make S. 1 
consistent with the bill now pending in the 
House on the same subject—and on which 
the Secretary testified several days ago. 
For your convenient reference, I enclose copy 
of Secretary Hodges’ testimony before the 
House subcommittee. In addition, I enclose 
copy of his testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee, at which time he took the same 
position on the issue of administration of 
this proposed area redevelopment program. 

I would also emphasize that adoption of 
the amendment which you have proposed 
would, on the issue of administration, be 
consistent with the views of the President 
as reflected in a draft bill on area rede- 
velopment which the President transmitted 
to the Speaker of the House several days ago. 
This bill is now pending in the House as 
H.R. 4569. 

It is our very definite opinion that the 
amendment to S. 1 which you have proposed 
should be adopted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the administration’s 
program there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this letter. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire letter be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1961. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your letter requesting the views of Secre- 
tary Hodges on your proposed amendment to 
S. 1, copy of which you enclosed. You asked 
that you receive this statement of views 
today. 

Secretary Hodges has been in Mexico this 
week and is en route by plane to Washing- 
ton today. He is scheduled to be in his 
office tomorrow. 

I understand that S. 1 as reported by the 
committee provides that the administration 
of the area redevelopment program shall be 
“placed” in the Department of Commerce, 
but under an Administrator who would be 
completely independent of the Secretary for 
all practical purposes. 

Your proposed amendment would simply 
provide that authority and responsibility for 
administering the program contemplated un- 
der S. 1 would be placed in the Secretary of 
Commerce, to be consistent with the basic 
organizational principles generally applicable 
to all Federal departments. 

While Secretary Hodges is unable to reply 
personally to your letter today, I am confi- 
dent that he would express complete en- 
dorsement of the amendment which you pro- 
pose. In the first place, your proposed 
amendment, if adopted, would make 8. 1 con- 
sistent with the bill now pending in the 
House on the same subject—and on which 
the Secretary testified several days ago. For 
your convenient reference, I enclose copy of 
Secretary Hodges’ testimony before the 
House subcommittee. In addition, I enclose 
copy of his testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee, at which time he took the same 
position on the issue of administration of 
this proposed area redevelopment program. 

I would also emphasize that adoption of 
the amendment which you have proposed, 
would, on the issue of administration, be 
consistent with the views of the President as 
reflected in a draft bill on area redevelop- 
ment which the President transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House several days ago. This 
bill is now pending in the House as H.R. 
4569. 

It is our very definite opinion that the 
amendment to S. 1 which you have proposed 
should be adopted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the administration’s 
program there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD GUDEMAN, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield, if the 
Senator wishes to ask a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it discom- 
mode the Senator if I were to ask a 
question at this time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask if my good 
friend from Arkansas is maintaining 
that the bill which has been introduced 
in the House by Representative SPENCE 
is the administration bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly; 
the President’s bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that my good friend from 
Arkansas is supporting this bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With this amend- 
ment I intend to support the bill. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I mean the bill as 
introduced in the House. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I intend to sup- 
port the bill before the Senate with my 
amendment, and my amendment makes 
it comply with the administration bill 
exactly in this respect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
spoken of the House bill as being the 
administration bill. In his great anx- 
iety to support the administration, I 
wonder if he supports the House bill in 
all its features? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not read 
the House bill. I have read only the 
first part of it relating to the subject 
of administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas aware of the fact that the 
House bill provides for financing the 
measure by annual appropriations rather 
than by Treasury financing? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. Iam open to 
persuasion on that subject. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois knows that last year 
I supported borrowing authority for the 
DLF. I assume that is what he is com- 
ing around to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
immediately. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did support that 
method with regard to DLF. I am not 
at all sure that it is a perfectly proper 
method of financing these programs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad that we 
are narrowing the issue. I was in some 
doubt last year as to whether DLF 
should be financed by annual appropria- 
tions or by Treasury issues, until the 
very able Senator from Arkansas made 
his plea that the financing by annual 
appropriations would disrupt the meas- 
ure and not permit long-term program- 
ing. He so convinced me that when 
we drafted the pending bill we followed 
the argument of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and provided for financing by 
Treasury issue. 

Now I hope very much that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will not go back on 
his own child, which we have fostered 
in this fashion, but will, instead, sup- 
port the system of financing loans, at 
least, by Treasury issue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That method 
was used in the case of RFC and other 
agencies, which I cited two years ago 
in support of such financing for DLF. 
I am very favorably impressed by it. 
However, I cannot support the bill if 
the program is not to be administered in 
a manner which I believe to be reason- 
ably fair and equitable for the whole 
country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wished to narrow 
the issue with regard to financing. Is 
the Senator from Arkansas saying that 
he is in favor of Treasury issues in fi- 
nancing foreign loans? Just what does 
he favor so far as domestic loans are 
concerned? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I said that in sup- 
porting the DLF provision I cited pro- 
grams which I had supported in the 
past, such as the RFC, and other domes- 
tic programs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Arkansas was very eloquent on that 
point, and he convinced me. Therefore 
we have adopted the Fulbright provision 
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in drafting the pending bill. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether he is 
disavowing his principle in connection 
with the area redevelopment bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not said 


that. I do not know that the Senator 
has in mind. I have not disavowed any- 
thing. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I am trying to find 
out whether the Senator has disavowed 
that principle. I should like to put that 
question to him directly. Does the Sen- 
ator stand for the same principle in con- 
nection with the area redevelopment bill 
that he stood for in connection with the 
Development Loan Fund? Does he or 
does he not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have said to the 
Senator from Illinois that if the admin- 
istration is proper, and if my amendment 
is adopted, which is in accord with what 
I think is good administration, I intend 
to support the bill. I said so in my open- 
ing statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator in 
favor of the system of financing through 
Treasury issue or annual appropriation 
in connection with the pending bill ? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ihave already said 
that I am generally in favor of long-term 
programs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
ticular instance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am in favor of 
long-term financing. What is the Sen- 
ator trying to do? Is he trying to make 
a bargain with me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to know 
whether the Senator is consistent. There 
seems to be a degree of inconsistency in 
the Senator’s attitude. I should like to 
ask the Senator a further question. In- 
asmuch as the bill was introduced in the 
House by Representative SpENcE, is the 
Senator justified in saying that this is 
an administration measure, in preference 
to the compromise proposal that came 
from the committee, which puts it in the 
Department of Commerce, with the De- 
partment of Commerce exercising the 
housekeeping function, giving the Secre- 
tary of Commerce the chairmanship of 
the advisory policy board, giving him the 
power to name another important com- 
mittee, but confining the actual admin- 
istration to a separate agency? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The bill in the 
House was introduced in behalf of the 
administration. It is the President’s bill, 
and he approves of it. I have introduced 
a letter into the Recorp, which has been 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. It 
expresses the view of the Secretary of 
Commerce, who is appointed by the 
President. 

I believe it is perfectly proper to say 
that it is the President’s bill, the admin- 
istration bill, as introduced in the House 
of Representatves. I have not read all 
the provisions in the bill. The Senator 
knows that my opposition to similar bills 
in the past was largely based on the fact 
that I had no confidence in their prob- 
able administration on a limited geo- 
graphical extent. If the program is 
given administration which is fair to all 
the country, and it is administered on 
the Cabinet level, I am prepared to sup- 
port the bill. However, I will not sup- 
port it if the law is to be administered 
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without any control by the Secretary of 
Commerce. That is exactly in accord 
with the President’s view as to how it 
should be administered. My present dis- 
position is to support the borrowing au- 
thority, but this may well depend upon 
how it is to be administered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is in 
favor of it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I said that was my 
present disposition. I am not prepared 
to make a deal with the Senator from 
Illinois on the floor of the Senate at this 
time. I am prepared to offer an amend- 
ment, and if it is adopted I intend to 
support the bill. I do not know whether 
other amendments will be adopted. _I 
cannot conceive that another amend- 
ment would be adopted that would be so 
offensive to me that I could not support 
the bill. I have prepared another 
amendment which I shall offer, relating 
to the criterion for designation of rural 
redevelopment areas. However, if my 
first amendment is adopted, and if I be- 
lieve that a sufficiently responsible ad- 
ministration is provided, I will not worry 
about the other matter. I do not know 
why the Senator charges me with in- 
consistency. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Arkansas has been a most effective op- 
ponent of the measure in times past. 
He has been one of the most effective 
Senators on the floor in opposition, and 
in committee as well. He has been very 
astute in his opposition, which he has 
conducted very well indeed. It is in- 
teresting to see that he has somewhat 
modified his view. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator seems 
to resent my showing any favorable view. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, in the words of 
the old hymn: 

While the lamp holds out to burn, the 
vilest sinner may return. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Surely the Senator 
will not abandon the bill because I am 
supporting it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I have a fear, 
however, of Greeks when they bear gifts. 
I fear the Trojan Horse, which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas may now be intro- 
ducing. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas one further cuestion, if I may. 
He said the bill in the past has been of 
very limited application. We have in 
the rear of the Chamber, if the Senator 
will condescend to look at them, maps 
indicating not only the scope of the 
pending bill, but also the scope of pre- 
ceding versions of the bill. He will find 
that the areas which would benefit most 
from the rural sections of the bill are, 
and always have been, the Southern 
States, and that his own State of Ar- 
kansas would probably benefit as much 
as any State. Yet year after year the 
Senator from Arkansas has opposed the 
measure. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
the efforts directed toward the Senator 
from Illinois to cut loose the Southern 
States I have refused to do so. I will 
not sell out the Southern States, even 
though the representatives from the 
South do not defend their own areas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator com- 
pletely misapprehends my point. The 
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Senator from Illinois refuses to recog- 
nize the point I am making, which is 
that of administration. It is my convic- 
tion that if the administration is to be 
exercised in an equitable manner, I will 
be willing to accept it. I do not believe 
that an administration which is not re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of Commerce 
is a proper administration. This is a 
matter which was dealt with in the Re- 
organization Act. I see in the Senator’s 
bill a revival of a little empire within a 
department, which is completely con- 
trary to the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and the provisions 
in the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I express my 
thanks to the Senator from Arkansas 
for his basic support of the pending 
measure. I know the Senator is deeply 
concerned about the rural aspects of the 
so-called depressed areas bill. I shall 
make some comments on that point. 
They will be very much along the same 
line that the Senator from Arkansas has 
stated. I wish to reassure him that in 
my study of the pending bill I have 
found it to be national in scope. It pfi- 
marily affects the areas where the need 
exists. The need is graphically dis- 
played by the maps in the Chamber. 
They have been discussed in some detail 
during the debate today. We might 
very well wish to emphasize the agricul- 
tural or rural areas. I shall do that in 
my statement. 

As I understand, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is amenable to the idea of what 
we call Treasury financing, because it 
gives continuity. 

The point which I think is at issue is 
essentially the administration of the act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
That has always been the issue. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What the Senate 
committee did—and I believe I was pres- 
ent at some of the early discussions and 
deliberations on the bill outside the com- 
mittee, simply as another Senator—was 
not to set up a separate agency, removed 
entirely from the scope of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Cabinet. The 
committee decided it would place the 
function of the depressed areas bill— 
that is, the loan and grant function— 
within the Department of Commerce, 
and would make the Secretary of Com- 
merce chairman of the Advisory Board. 
It would make the Department of Com- 
merce responsible for the records and 
general housekeeping matters, but would 
have the administrator of the program 
directly appointed by the President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But not responsible 
to the Secretary. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Senator 
says “not responsible to the Secretary,” 
he must remember that the Secretary 
of Commerce is responsible to the Presi- 
dent, and so would be the administrator. 
There is no doubt that with an admin- 
istrator responsible to the President and 
a Cabinet officer, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, responsible to the President, 
there would be coordination; there would 
be continuity of the program and the 
policy. 
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I think it would be wrong—and this 
is the main point I wish to make—to 
state that the President would find un- 
acceptable a program or a bill which 
contained the Senate provisions in terms 
of administration. To the contrary, 
such a bill would be acceptable. It is 
not necessarily the first choice of the 
administration, but it is an acceptable 
choice. I can speak in terms of its being 
an acceptable choice because of discus- 
sions I have had with at least some of 
the advisers to the President. I do not 
want to inject the name of the Presi- 
dent into this matter, because I do not 
think that is proper. However, I say 
that the administration does not have ob- 
jection to the Senate proviso. I believe 
the administration prefers the financing 
provision in the Senate bill, and I believe 
the Senate bill provides a workable in- 
strument for the objectives which the 
Senator from Arkansas has in mind. 

I commend the Senator from Arkansas 
for his interest in this matter. I under- 
stand his concern with it because of his 
interest in Arkansas and his interest in 
the people of his State. No one has 
fought more valiantly for them. 

I want to have the Recorp show very 
clearly that the Senator from Arkansas 
repeatedly has advocated a community 
facilities bill. He has worked in behalf 
of housing measures. He has been deeply 
concerned over the impact of any kind 
of economic program on rural areas— 
and rural areas certainly are involved in 
depressed areas. 

So while the Senator may feel that the 
administration prefers the close tie-in 
under the Secretary of Commerce, if he 
would be willing to accept my word for 
it—and if need be, I shall, I suppose, 
have to get the documentary evidence— 
I can say on my honor as a Senator that 
the administration would not find un- 
acceptable a bill which provided what 
the Senate bill provides in terms of 
administration. I think the administra- 
tion would prefer a bill in terms of fi- 
nancing as the Senator from Illinois has 
reported it to us; and I believe the bill 
itself, when we work over it here, as we 
are, will meet the basic needs which the 
Senator from Arkansas had in mind. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s comments. The Senator is en- 
titled to his own views. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam familiar with 
the letter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The letter from 
the Secretary of Commerce contains this 
paragraph: 

It is our very definite opinion that the 
amendment to S. 1 which you have proposed 
should be adopted. 


When the Senator uses the word “un- 
acceptable,” I suppose he is taking the 
view that if everything else in the bill 
were acceptable, and the administration 
were faced with having no bill at all or 
accepting this bill, they might doit. But 
the bill which the administration sent to 
Congress contains the same provision as 
my amendment, and the Secretary of 
Commerce endorses it. The acting Sec- 
retary of Commerce endorses it, and he 
refers to the testimony of the Secretary 
of Commerce himself, 
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The Secretary of Commerce is a Cab- 
inet officer. He is in a higher, more 
responsible position, in my judgment, 
than any administrator could be. 

I have said before, and say again, that 
I think a very important part of this 
kind of bill, in which wide discretion is 
given to the administrator, is the placing 
of responsibility at the highest level. 
Frankly, I do not wish to be a party to 
a bill which is subject to such possibili- 
ties as this one is in the administration, 
with anyone less than the Secretary 
being responsible. I think that is not an 
improper desire. I am certain it is in 
accord with at least the preference of 
the administration; otherwise it would 
not have been included in the admin- 
istration’s bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is in accordance 
with the views of public administrators 
who have studied public administration. 
It amounts to what is called a neat ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It isin accordance 
with the reorganization plan of 1950, 
which the Senator from [Illinois sup- 
ported, in which, in consequence of the 
Hoover task force reports, it was said 
that the growth of little empires—that 
is, independent agencies within agen- 
cies—was bad administration. The Sen- 
ate accepted that report. This proposal 
is not in accord with that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas favor having rural elec- 
trification administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is where it 
is now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; the REA Admin- 
istrator is appointed by the President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Within the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is within the De- 
partment of Agriculture. We propose, 
in this bill, an organizational setup iden- 
tical with that of REA. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And identical with 
the U.S. Public Health Service within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Also identical with 
the Wage and Hour Division in the De- 
partment of Labor. If the Senator from 
Arkansas has a deep and passionate de- 
sire for orderly organizational charts, 
then he should submit an amendment 
taking away from the REA Administra- 
tor the control of the REA, and putting 
it into the Department of Agriculture. 
That would make the Senator very pop- 
ular in the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not un- 
dertake to amend all the laws of the 
country in one bill. I do not know 
whether the matter the Senator has 
mentioned is under consideration. Is 
there any reason why we should consider 
it now? I would never profess the belief 
that all administrative matters should 
be exactly the same. There is this great 
difference: Very wide discretion is pro- 
vided in the bill, involving a new area 
of activity. In my opinion, it could eas- 
ily be subject to great abuse. 
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The REA has well established the rou- 
tine procedures of that agency, and they 
are not likely to be abused. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s courtesy in yielding. He has 
been very generous. 

It is the hope of Congress that the 
proposed legislation will not have to be 
permanent legislation. It is the hope of 
Congress that distressed areas or de- 
pressed areas will be rehabilitated or re- 
juvenated, so that the need for this kind 
of program will be of limited duration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
not mean it will be temporary; its dura- 
tion will be for a number of years, at 
least. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope it will come 
about in America that we will not have 
to be talking about injections of a sub- 
stantial amount of capital because of 
mass unemployment or distressed areas. 
I trust we will achieve a better balanced 
economy. The problem of distressed 
and depressed areas has been growing 
in the last few years. The Secretary 
of Commerce is a very busy man. He 
has a host of activities. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He does not think 
he is too busy to handle this program. 
What is the Senator’s real objection to 
having the Secretary of Commerce made 
responsible? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My objection is 
not to the program being in the De- 
partment of Commerce at all. My de- 
sire is to have someone administer the 
program who will get on to it, ride herd 
on it, and make certain that it works. 

My point is that the only way that 
will be done is to have that man ap- 
pointed by the President and able to 
speak in the name of the President. 

Let me say the President made com- 
mitments. I see in the rear of the Cham- 
ber the map and the photographs of 
the State of West Virginia. I am rather 
accustomed to looking at that map. I 
have traveled on every one of those 
roads—to little or no avail, I may add— 
and I think I know a little about de- 
pressed areas and distressed areas; and 
I have a feeling that the President of 
the United States has an abiding, deep, 
personal interest in making this bill a 
workable measure, without any fault, if 
that is possible. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think so, too. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And I think it can 
better »%e done by an administrator 
selected by the President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the President 
does not happen to think so. The Sena- 
tor is very often most complimentary of 
the President. Why does the Senator 
disagree in this case with the President? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say the President 
would be more than happy to accept a 
bill as prepared by the Senator from II- 
linois. I say that the President would 
find such a bill a workable and a desir- 
able measure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Presi- 
dent is interested in the enactment of a 
proper and adequate bill; and since the 
Senator has stated the matter in this 
fashion, let me state that I am quite 
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confident that the President would rather 
have enacted his bill with this amend- 
ment of mine—which he proposes—in it, 
than to have some other bill, although I 
am sure he would prefer to have some 
bill enacted, rather than no bill at all. 

I do not know how other Senators will 
vote on these matters. I have only one 
vote. But there may be others who 
think the administration should be at 
the highest level. 

Would the Senator from Minnesota 
prefer to have no bill at all enacted, 
rather than to have the President’s bill, 
with my amendment included, enacted? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course I prefer 
to have some bill enacted. But when the 
President was proposing depressed areas 
legislation, he called on the Senator from 
Illinois to head the task force; and the 
Senator from Illinois did head the task 
force. 

The Senator from Illinois was with the 
then President-elect, to make his re- 
port; and President Kennedy knows the 
views of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But despite all 
that, the President still recommends that 
the administration be in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. HUMPRHEY. But the bill before 
the House is the administration’s bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the Senator 
finds fault with it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For one thing, it 
contains financing provisions of which 
the President does not approve. Al- 
though I do not want to bandy about the 
name of the President, I may state that 
I have been assured by representatives 
of the President that while, for certain 
reasons, the House bill will represent the 
administration’s bill in the House, this 
bill represents the administration’s bill 
in the Senate, and then we can work out 
the differences in conference. 

But let me say to my good friend, the 
Senator from Arkansas—and I want to be 
very careful in what I say now—that I 
do not charge that everyone who is in 
favor of the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas is opposed to the bill, but 
I do say that everyone who is opposed to 
the bill is in favor of the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Perhaps I had better stop there. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is enough. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. AsI recall, the bill 
passed by a margin of only 2 or 3 votes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, the vote was 
very close. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And I think some 
persons, including myself, in view of the 
President’s position on it, have felt that 
they would like to see such a bill enacted, 
and that it is more acceptable now than 
it was before—of course, I am trying to 
say, in view of the fact that we now have 
a Democratic administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not true that the 
Senator from Arkansas has voted against 
the bill on every occasion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not-also true 
that the Senator from Arkansas voted 
against the bill in every administration? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT.. One of the differ- 
ences is that we now have a Democratic 
administration, a more enlightened ad- 
ministration; and it makes a great deal 
of difference to me that the bill will be 
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administered by a Democrat, under a 
Democratic administration. So far as I 
am concerned, I am quite confident that 
the various parts of the country will have 
more equitable treatment under the bill 
in this administration, under my amend- 
ment, than they would have had under 
a similar bill under the previous ad- 
ministration. 

It all goes back to the administration 
of the bill itself or the probable personal- 
ities who will administer it. 

Madam President, on January 25, 1961, 
President Kennedy wrote to the Vice 
President and the Speaker of the House, 
recommending the enactment of area de- 
velopment legislation. In his letter, 
President Kennedy made the following 
statement: 

The proposed legislation will involve more 
than one existing department of Govern- 
ment. All must be drawn into the effort. 
In my judgment, the department best 
equipped to supervise and coordinate the 
program is the Department of Commerce. 
However, if the Congress should decide that 
a new agency would be more appropriate I 
believe such an agency could also carry out 
the objectives I have outlined. 


On February 20, 1961, President Ken-: 
nedy wrote the Speaker of the House 
again, recommending the prompt enact- 
ment of legislation on this subject, and 
enclosing with his letter a draft bill 
which he urged the House to consider. 
This bill, which has been introduced as 
H.R. 4569, vests the powers and func- 
tions created by the act in the Secretary 
of Commerce, instead of creating a new 
independent agency. 

The President has now twice made it 
entirely clear that he favors vesting 
these powers and functions directly in 
the Secretary of Commerce, rather than 
to create a new independent agency re- 
porting directly to him. I agree with 
the President. 

The President has never indicated his 
approval of the proposal in S. 1, as re- 
ported. The Department of Commerce 
letter to me, therefore, stands as the 
viewpoint of the administration on this 
proposal. The fact is, of course, that it 
was cleared with the Bureau of the 
Budget, as shown in the text of the 
letter; and this makes it quite clear that 
it represents the viewpoint of the admin- 
istration. 

It seems to me that the President’s 
preferences with respect to organiza- 
tional matters are entitled to a great 
deal of weight, particularly, as in this 
case, where they do not involve quasi- 
legislative or quasi-judicial powers, but 
are purely administrative and Executive 
powers. 

The proponents of the amendment to 
S. 1 have, I think, forgotten the 1950 
reorganization plans recommended and 
supported by the Hoover Commission, 
which were designed to transfer to the 
heads of departments the powers and 
functions of officials within the 12 de- 
partments. The proposed arrangement 
in S. 1 would directly contravene those 
reorganization plans, and would create 
again in the Department of Commerce 
the same situation which was eliminated 
by Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950. 

I should like to refer to Senate Report 
No. 1561, 81st Congress, 2d session. This 
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report dealt with Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 of 1950, relating to the Department 
of Commerce. The resolution disapprov- 
ing the plan was defeated, and the plan 
became effective. I should like to read, 
from page 4 of that report, a part of the 
section entitled ‘‘Hoover Commission 
Recommendations”: 


The paramount importance placed by the 
Hoover Commission on clarity of lines of 
authority is demonstrated time and again 
in its reports. That major thesis is first 
developed in general terms in the text and 
recommendations of Report No. 1 on general 
management, and is then followed up in the 
separate reports dealing with individual 
functions or agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


REPORT NO. 1, ON GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The introductory chapter of Hoover Com- 
mission Report No. 1, on General Manage- 
ment, opens with the following paragraphs: 

“In this part of its report, the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government deals with the essentials of 
effective organization of the executive 
branch. Without these essentials, all other 
steps to improve organization and manage- 
ment are doomed to failure. 

“Definite authority at the top, a clear line 
of authority from top to bottom, and ade- 
quate staff aids to the exercise of authority 
do not exist. Authority is diffused, lines of 
authority are confused, staff services are 
insufficient. Consequently, responsibility 
and accountability are impaired. 

“To remedy this situation is the first and 
essential step in the search for efficiency and 
economy in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

There follow the four numbered recom- 
mendations from the same report relative 
to centralization of functions and an ade- 
quate supervisory staff: 

“14, Under the President the heads of de- 
partments must hold full responsibility for 
the conduct of their departments. There 
must be a clear line of authority reaching 
down through every step of the organiza- 
tion and no subordinate should have author- 
ity independent from that of his superior. 

"16. Department heads must have ade- 
quate staff assistance if they are to achieve 
efficiency and economy in departmental op- 
erations. 

“18. Each department head should receive 
from the Congress administrative authority 
to organize his department. 

“20. We recommend that the department 
head should be given authority to determine 
the organization within his department.” 


REPORT NO. 10, ON THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 

The above recommendations of general ap- 
plicability are then developed specifically for 
the Department of Commerce in Hoover Com- 
mission Report No. 10, on the Department 
of Commerce, as follows: 

“We have urged in our first report that the 
foundation of good departmental adminis- 
tration is that the Secretary shall have au- 
thority from the Congress to organize and 
control his organization, and that separate 
authority to subordinates be eliminated.” 


After considerable discussion of Re- 
organization Plan No. 5 on the floor of 
the Senate, the resolution of disapproval 
was rejected. The vote was 29 yeas to 
43 nays. I notice that the senior Sen- 





ator from Illinois was 1 of the 43 
Senators who voted to support the re- 
organization plan—who voted to keep 
lines of authority clear and to make 
the Secretary of Commerce master in 
his own house. 
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The new Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration which would be created by S. 1, 
as reported, would, in my judgment, be 
exactly the kind of organization which 
the Hoover Commission in 1950 was try- 
ing to get rid of. I do not think we 
should deliberately create the confusion 
the Commission opposed and the Presi- 
dent and the Congress eliminated. 

I should like to discuss for a moment 
the nature of this new proposal. An 
agency is to be established “in the De- 
partment of Commerce.” It would be 
headed by a Presidential appointee who 
gets his powers and functions directly 
from the act. 

What are to be the relations between 
the Secretary of Commerce and the pro- 
posed new Administrator? 

Specifically, has the Secretary of 
Commerce any authority over the desig- 
nation of redevelopment areas? 

Has the Secretary of Commerce any 
authority over the approval of programs 
for designated areas? 

Has the Secretary of Commerce any 
authority over the loans which may be 
made for industrial and commercial 
projects, or over public facility loans, 
or over public facility grants? 

Has the Secretary of Commerce any 
authority over the amounts which the 
Administrator may, with the approval of 
the President, borrow from the Treas- 
ury? 

Has the Secretary of Commerce any 
authority over the Administrator’s 
power under section 12 to select, em- 
ploy, appoint and fix the compensation 
of officers, employees, attorneys and 
agents? 

Has the Secretary of Commerce any 
authority over the Administrator’s power 
to request directly from any executive 
department information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics? 

Has the Secretary of Commerce any 
authority over the Administrator’s 
agreements and consultations with the 
Secretary of Labor relating to retrain- 
ing subsistence payments? 

Has the Secretary of Commerce any 
authority over the appropriations re- 
quested by the Administrator for public 
facility grants, retraining subsistence 
payments and technical assistance? 

The answers to all of these questions 
hang upon the phrase “in the Depart- 
ment.” 

I believe it is asking too much to ex- 
pect the answer to each of these im- 
portant questions to be derived from this 
brief phrase. 

If the answer to all of these questions 
is that the Secretary of Commerce does 
not have the authority indicated, I be- 
lieve that the amendment proposed in 
S. 1, as reported, clearly violates the 
sound principles laid down by the Hoover 
Commission. If the answer to these 
questions is that the Secretary of Com- 
merce lacks this authority, I think the 
proposal to establish the new adminis- 
tration in the Department of Commerce 
is @ mere snare and delusion, designed 
to give lip service to the wishes of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, but to leave the new 
agency virtually independent. 

The proposed compromise is in many 
ways worse than the original proposal 
for an independent agency, because it 
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invites all these questions and sows the 
seeds of discord between the President, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the new 
Administrator. The confusion and con- 
flict which will inevitably result from 
this proposal will, in my judgment, be 
harmful to the program. 

It is for these reasons that I urge that 
S. 1 be amended so as to vest all of these 
powers clearly in the Secretary of Com- 
merce, so that there can be no question 
of the responsibility for this program or 
of the authority for this program. 

My amendment was based upon a 
committee print of S. 1, dated March 7, 
1961. The committee made a number of 
minor amendments to the bill before it 
was actually filed. Consequently, a large 
number of the page and line references 
in my amendment need to be revised. 
In addition, I should like to revise my 
amendment so as to include in it the 
creation of a new official in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to perform such 
duties in the execution of this act as the 
Secretary of Commerce may assign. 
With the revisions I am making in my 
amendment, my proposal will revise S. 1 
so that, with respect to its administra- 
tion, it will be just the same as President 
Kennedy’s bill. 

Madam President, I withdraw my 
amendment 3-—7-61—B, dated March 7, 
1961, and submit in lieu thereof a new 
amendment which I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the REcorD. 

Madam President, this amendment 
conforms precisely to the relevant pro- 
vision in the bill sent by the President 
to the House, to which I have previously 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, it will be printed in the REc- 
ORD. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
FuLBrRIGHT is as follows: 

On page 40, strike out lines 9 through 18, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATOR 

“Sec. 3. There shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an Area Redevelopment 
Administrator in the Department of Com- 
merce who shall receive compensation at a 
rate equal to that received by Assistant 
Secretaries of Commerce. The Administra- 
tor shall perform such duties in the execu- 
tion of this Act as the Secretary of Com- 
merce (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Secretary’) may assign.” 

On page 40, line 20, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 

oe page 40, line 25, strike out “of Com- 
merce”. 

On page 41, line 10, strike out “of Com- 
merce”. 

On page 41, lines 15 and 16, strike out “of 
Commerce”’. 

On page 41, line 21, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 

on page 42, in lines 2, 4, and 25, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 43, in lines 9, 10, 11, 20, and 23, 
strike out “Administrator” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 44, in lines 12, 17, and 23, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”’. 
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On page 44, lines 24 and 25, strike out 
“the Secretary of Commerce,”. 

On page 45, in lines 3, 4, 6, 12, and 17, 
strike out “Administrator” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 46, line 10, strike out ‘“Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“Secre- 
tary”. 

oe page 47, in lines 11 and 24, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”’. 

On page 48, in line 4, strike out ‘“Admin- 
istrator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 

a page 49, in lines 1, 2, 5, and 16, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 50, line 14, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“Secre- 
tary”. 

a page 51, in lines 20, 23, and 24, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘Secretary”. 

On page 52, in lines 5 and 10, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 53, line 12, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof ‘Secre- 
tary”. 

oe page 54 in lines 4 and 7, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 55, line 18, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 

On page 56, in lines 15 and 21, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 57, line 18, strikee out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 

On page 58, in lines 4, 13, and 23, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “‘Secretary”’. 

On page 59, in lines 6, 7, 13, 15, 22, and 
23, strike out “Administrator” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 60, in lines 10 and 11, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 61, in lines 17, 21, and 25, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”’. 

On page 62, in lines 3, 4, and 5, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 63, in lines 15 and 24, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 64, in lines 9, 12. 13, and 14, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 64, lines 24 and 25, strike out 
“Area Redevelopment Administrator” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Secretary of Com- 
merce”, 

On page 67, line 9, strike out ‘Area Re- 
development Administrator’ and insert in 
lieu. thereof “Secretary of Commerce”. 

On page 68, in lines 1 and 2, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 69, line 19, strike out ‘“Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 

On page 71, in lines 10 and 23, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 72, in lines 4, 8, 11, 18, 20, and 
24, strike out “Administrator” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 73, in lines 5, 8, 11, 15, and 21, 
strike out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 74, in lines 3, 5, and 6, strike out 
“Administration” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Department of Commerce”. 

On page 74, in lines 2, 16, and 17, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 
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On page 75, in lines 1 and 11, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 76, lines 20 and 23, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”’. 

On page 77, in lines 6, 9, and 10, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”’. 

On page 78, in lines 11, 12, 15, and 24, 
strike out ‘Administrator’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 79, in lines 1 and 8, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 





STATEMENT BY FORMER PRESI- 
DENT TRUMAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mad- 
am President, in today’s issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune there appears 
a statement under a heading ‘Harry 
Truman, Historian.” In the article it 
is stated that Mr. Truman, when ad- 
dressing a gathering of the AFL-CIO, 
said his study of American history in- 
dicated that the Nation’s great Presi- 
dents are followed by men of lesser 
ability, and presumably weak Presi- 
dents are followed by men of greatness. 
Mr. Truman is quoted directly as fol- 
lows: 


As one of the great ones I can make that 
statement. 


Madam President, surely no one takes 
exception to Mr. Truman’s opinion of 
his own greatness. But I regret that in 
expressing that opinion, his remarks 
were such that they can be interpreted 
as casting a reflection upon one of 
America’s respected Presidents, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

I simply cannot conceive that in mak- 
ing those remarks, former President 
Truman intended to belittle the great- 
ness of President Roosevelt—when Mr. 
Truman emphasized that “great Presi- 
dents are followed by men of lesser abil- 
ity” and then proceeded to emphasize 
his own greatness. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield 
to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
was surprised, too, when I read the 
above referred to article in the New 
York Herald Tribune. After all, I rep- 
resent a number of the members of the 
Roosevelt family: Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, who has the respect of persons of 
both political parties, the wife of the 
distinguished former President; Mr. 
John Roosevelt; and Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr. I also think in this con- 
nection of our colleague in the other 
body, Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT. 
I wonder how they must have felt to 
have it stated that history showed that 
strong Presidents have always followed 
weak Presidents, and then to have it 
stated by the gentleman who was speak- 
ing that he was one of the great ones. 

The Senator from Delaware and I fre- 
quently were in disagreement with some 
of the views expressed by former Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. But all of 
us respect his memory, and certainly 
I would be the last person to call him 
a weak President. 
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I regretted that our former colleague 
here in the Senate, and the former 
President of the United States, saw fit 
to add this footnote to history. While 
he was, of course, referring to our for- 
mer colleague, the present President of 
the United States, for whom all of us 
have respect, whether we find ourselves 
in agreement or disagreement, he was 
also seeking to cast some aspersions 
upon another great President, President 
Eisenhower. On reflection, I would not 
be at all surprised if former President 
Truman decided at some point that he 
was in error. 

Not that we could expect him to be- 
little his own accomplishments, but, 
certainly, in retrospect, he might feel 
that, at the very least, there was an ex- 
ception in his case and that he was fol- 
lowing a strong President. All of us, of 
course, have heard him speak in the 
highest terms of former President 
Roosevelt. I appreciate the Senator’s 
yielding to me. I thought I should say 
these few words in behalf of the 
Roosevelt family, so many of whom are 
respected constituents of mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from New York. As I 
stated earlier, I would not take excep- 
tion to Mr. Truman’s estimate of his 
own greatness, because I am sure he has 
great confidence in his ability. I re- 
spect him also as one of our former 
Presidents. But I did regret that his 
statement cast what surely must have 
been an unintended reflection upon 
former President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Certainly Mr. Truman would not want 
his remarks to be taken as belittling 
the memory of former President Roose- 
velt. I hope this will develop, as has 
happened on previous occasions, as an- 
other case of his being misquoted. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, if 
the Senator will yield again, this seems 
a particularly inauspicious time to make 
a remark like that, especially in light 
of the fact that we are now consider- 
ing a memorial, and the form that me- 
morial should take, for former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It seems inappropriate 
now to belittle his memory in any way. 





FEED GRAINS PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate S. 993. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 993) to provide a special 
program for feed grains for 1961. 





STATEMENT BY FORMER 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I cannot resist the opportunity to ex- 
press my personal profound apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to my beloved col- 
leagues for their solicitous and warm 
remarks about a beloved great President, 
the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
This, of course, comes a little late, but 
there are those who wait a long time 
before they arrive at a proper judgment 
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of greatness and make their decisions 
relating to a veracity of history. 

I would be less than appreciative if 
I did not say that when the distinguished 
Senator from New York and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware both 
give forth their sincere, deep, and lovable 
esteem of a great President, a fallen 
leader, one who gave his life to his Na- 
tion, it just touches the heart of this 
Senator as one American; and I want 
to thank them bountifully and gener- 
ously for their words. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I knew that there 
was a colloquy between the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from New 
York, but it was conducted with such 
rapidity and so virtually sotto voce, that 
I was unable to follow it. 

Am I te understand from the Senator 
from Minnesota that both these gentle- 
men actually praised the late Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There was a rather 
rapid crossfire and discussion, but 
through it all there was a constant 
thread of respect and admiration for 
the late and beloved President Roosevelt; 
and I must say it is something that 
gladdens my heart. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I first yield 
to one of the authors of this most recent 
tribute? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I may 
say to the Senator from Illinois that the 
reason I felt moved to make this defense 
of the memory of a great President was 
that former President Truman was 
quoted as saying that he regarded him- 
self as one of America’s great Presidents 
and pointed out that, in a review of his- 
tory, great Presidents followed weak 
Presidents and weak Presidents followed 
great Presidents. He said he felt quali- 
fied to make this statement because he 
was one of “America’s great Presidents.” 
I do not take exception to his opinion. 
I felt that this was perhaps an unin- 
tended reflection on the greatness of our 
respected and former President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who immediately pre- 
ceded him in office. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We now have tes- 
timony from both great men, and I think 
we ought to end it there, because the 
Senator from Delaware has great respect 
for Mr. Truman, and both Senators have 
great respect for former President Roose- 
velt, and I think this is a good time to 
quit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
one of the mysteries of geology and the 
vast underground rivers that flow under- 
neath the surface, unknown to people, 
but which gush out in unsuspected 
places. I had never thought that there 
was such a deep undercurrent of affec- 
tion and regard for Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on the part of the Senators from 
Delaware and New York, but now it has 
gushed out, with all its majesty, as we 
witness this flow of affection and regard. 
I, too, wish to thank them. 
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Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I point out to my 
friend from Illinois what he may not 
know; namely, that one of former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s sons was very active in 
my campaign for the Senate in order 
that I might sit here in this body with 
such great Senators as the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from Illi- 
nois. John Roosevelt was a significant 
factor in my election and I very much 
appreciate what he did on my behalf. 
I did not want any possible aspersion 
cast on his father, whom we all respect 
so greatly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
New York is always a gentleman, and we 
are so grateful for this consideration. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
the Senate will soon be called upon to 
consider a general Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill, and there will probably be much 
haste urged by the proponents of this 
proposed legislation in obtaining action 
on the Senate floor. So that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate might have an oppor- 
tunity to consider material which I feel 
to be most informative, interesting, and 
helpful on the subject of Federal aid to 
education, I have been placing in the 
Recorp from time to time various arti- 
cles which I feel merit the attention 
and consideration of the Senate. I have 
recently read two excellent articles, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
one is an article from the March 1961 
issue of Nation’s Business. It is entitled 
“False Claims in School Control Drive,” 
and was written by Mr. Roger A. Free- 
man, a gentleman who is widely recog- 
nized as an authority on public finance 
and Federal-State relations. He is the 
author of two recent books entitled 
“Taxes for the Schools” and “School 
Needs in the Decade Ahead.” Mr. Free- 
man directed research for the Education 
Committee of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations in 
1954-55 and served as consultant on 
school finance to the White House Con- 
ference on Education in 1955. 

The other article is entitled ‘Federal 
Control of Education: A Case History” 
and was printed in the March 10, 1961, 
issue of Human Events. It was written 
by Dr. Claude J. Bartlett, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

ExuHIsIT 1 
[From Nation’s Business, March 1961] 
FALse CLAIMS IN SCHOOL CONTROL DRIVE 
(By Roger A. Freeman) 

A powerful movement is underway to shift 
control over your local school policies to a 
nationally organized bureaucracy. 

The 87th Congress is being told that Fed- 
eral funds will quickly solve the public 
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schools’ financial problems and raise the 
quality of education to higher levels. 

In reality, enactment of a Federal aid pro- 
gram would be detrimental because: 

1. It would hinder progress toward urgent- 
ly needed improvements in local school sys- 
tems, such as fuller and more effective use of 
available manpower and facilities. 

2. It would shift control over school poli- 
cies from parents, lay boards, and communi- 
ties to a remote group of bureaucrats, 

3. It would be a fateful step toward the 
absolute concentration of governmental 
powers in Washington to transfer responsi- 
bility for the largest domestic service—edu- 
cation—to the national level. 

4. It would damage civic morale and set a 
bad example for youth by demonstrating 
that the way to get the things we want is 
not to work and pay for them but to seek a 
way to shift the cost to somebody else. 

At the heart of the education controversy 
is not the question of how much money the 
public schools need and how it can be pro- 
vided, or how many classrooms or teachers 
they should have, or how much the teacher 
should be paid. The fundamental issue is 
big government versus home rule. 

The drive for Federal control, although a 
century old, will be pushed with special vigor 
this year because Federal aid proponents 
know that unless a bill is passed soon the 
arguments for it will disappear. 

The growth of school finances, the build- 
ing of classrooms, the addition of new 
teachers have far surpassed what friends and 
foes of Federal school aid dreamed of only 
a few years ago. The White House Confer- 
ence on Education in 1955 proposed that 
school funds be doubled within 10 years. 
In the 6 years since then, school support 
rose at a decennial rate of 152 percent. 
States and communities have been increas- 
ing their school appropriations by about $1 
billion each year for almost a decade. 

It is not likely that State and local officials 
would keep doing so if Congress showed a 
willingness to raise the needed funds either 
through boosting taxes or by deficit financ- 
ing. Federal aid might have the effect of 
pushing the need for higher taxes, or greater 
deficits, to the Federal level. In the end, 
then, the schools’ total resources would not 
be larger but the policy direction would be 
transferred to Washington. 

To be sure, most Federal aid bills include 
a clause prohibiting Federal control of 
school programs. This declaration is neces- 
sary because the overwhelming majority of 
the American people want to keep control 
at the local level. 

But when the professors of education and 
the school administrators talk, not to Con- 
gress, but to each other, they speak a dif- 
ferent language. Let’s listen to some of 
them. 

An editorial in the Nation’s Schools (Sep- 
tember 1960) said: 

“There is something quite naive in the 
way we school people talk about Federal 
control of education. Some of us seem to 
think that Federal influence on education 
can be prevented simply by stating that it 
shall not exist. Federal direction is inherent 
in any Federal law or any Federal court 
decision pertaining to education.” 

An editorial in Overview (formerly the 
School Executive), monthly magazine of the 
school administrators, said in November 
1960: 

“The United States is inexorably moving 
toward a national system of education. The 
long-held views that education is largely 
@ personal concern and that educational 
policy should be made by local units of 
government will have to go. The national 
welfare demands a national system of edu- 
cation.” 

“GRASSROOTSISM” ATTACKED 


Other educators demand a gradual weak- 
ening of local autonomy over the school and 
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a gradual emergence of control mechanisms 
that are not so socially and politically prox- 
imate to the educational worker. Some de- 
ride our historical love affair with what 
might be called “grassrootsism” in American 
education. 

One Federal aid advocate—Myron Lieber- 
man of the Educational Research Council 
of Greater Cleveland declares that “local 
control of education has clearly outlived 
its usefulness on the American scene,” that 
“local control cannot in practice be rec- 
onciled with the ideals of a democratic 
society,” and that ‘our present system of 
local control is far more conducive to totali- 
tarianism than a national system of schools 
would be.” In his book, “The Future of 
Public Education,’ Mr. Lieberman proposes 
that “local control of education by laymen 
should be limited to peripheral and cere- 
monial functions of education.” He states 
that “the crux of the matter is that cen- 
tralization itself will hasten the establish- 
ment of professional autonomy.” Mr. Lieb- 
erman concludes: “I am convinced that 
we are about to move rapidly toward a na- 
tional system of education.” 

If education becomes federalized it will 
not be because the people want this to 
happen. The National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School 
Administrators have stated: “At no one time 
will they [the people] clearly and decisively 
take action to make the National Govern- 
ment the predominant agent of educational 
control. Rather, national control of schools 
will come by a process of accretion and in- 
filtration. This is how it has happened 
thus far.” 

It is significant that the demand for 
Federal aid does not come from those who 
are legally responsible for the schools and 
their support—the boards of education and 
State governments. No witness represent- 
ing a State or local board of education has 
appeared before a congressional committee 
to testify in favor of Federal aid for some 
years. Several have testified against it. 

The success of the overwhelming majority 
of school bond and tax issues and the steeply 
rising size of school income demonstrate 
that the American people are interested in 
and willing to support their schools in the 
traditional manner without compulsion by 
the National Government. But they do need 
more factual information. It is essential to 
give adequate publicity to the facts. 

The most frequently used arguments for 
Federal school aid are: 

1. Federal aid to education is a long-estab- 
lished American tradition. 

2. The schools are suffering from severe 
shortages of classrooms and of teachers be- 
cause of inadequate financial support. 

3. States and communities lack the capac- 
ity to raise sufficient funds. 

4. Federal taxes are better than State and 
local taxes. 

Let us review these arguments. 

Argument No. 1: “Federal aid to educa- 
tion is a long-established American tra- 
dition.” 

The National and State constitutions and 
the record of school support since the in- 
ception of the Republic prove that educa- 
tion has always been regarded as a responsi- 
bility of the States and of private groups. 
In spite of this, some claim that Federal aid 
is older than the Constitution. They point 
to the land grants first authorized by the 
Ordinance of 1785 as proof that the principle 
has long been settled. 

It is true that the Federal Government 
over the years deeded 77 million acres to 
the States as an endowment for the schools. 
This was part of the disposition of more 
than 1 billion acres of the national domain 
to homesteaders, railroads, and other groups 


whom the Government encouraged to develop 
the West. 
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No grants or other benefits were provided 
to the 13 States where, at the time, more 
than 98 percent of all American children 
lived. 

Is it conceivable that Congress would have 
channeled all grants to areas where almost 
no American children lived and none to 
the sections where the children actually were 
and needed an education, if Federal promo- 
tion or support of education was the pur- 
pose? 

What happened subsequently? Hundreds 
of proposals to provide national support for 
local schools have been before Congress 
since the first bill was introduced in 1870. 
None was enacted. Meanwhile, grants for 
about 100 other State and local activities 
were approved which will total $8 billion in 
fiscal 1962. 

Some of them affect the schools although 
they can by no means be called aid to edu- 
cation. The school lunch program, for ex- 
ample, is a measure to dispose of agricultural 
surpluses and is administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Some areas got 
payments in lieu of taxes to communities 
where expanded Federal activities have im- 
posed a special burden. 

Only two current school programs can be 
called aid to education, those for vocational 
training and the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, which is due to expire in 
1962. These programs, combined, total more 
than $200 million this year, which is less 
than 1 percent of the school budget and 
slightly more than one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the Federal budget. Both were enacted 
ostensibly for defense purposes, and both 
aim to promote certain specified subjects on 
the curriculum—a clear case of control. 

Why has Congress enacted dozens of aid 
programs for other purposes but almost 
none for the schools? 

A good reply appeared in the report of a 
congressional committee some years ago: 
“Our schools are one of the few remaining 
bulwarks of local self-government and com- 
munity enterprise. They should so remain. 
They have, on the whole, been well managed 
and generously supported. We have today 
too much centralization of control over the 
affairs of our citizens in a Federal bureauc- 
racy. We should not add to it by this new 
excursion into the field of education. 

Argument No. 2: “The schools are suffering 
from severe shortages of classrooms and 
teachers because of inadequate financial 
support.” 

The record shows clearly that school sup- 
port and the number of classrooms and 
teachers have been climbing more rapidly 
than enrollment and that many of the short- 
age reports are exaggerations. 

One technique has been to overestimate 
enrollment and to underestimate the num- 
ber of teachers and classrooms at the begin- 
ning of the year when the Federal aid debate 
is hot and then to adjust the figures after 
Congress has gone home. For example, the 
National Education Association reported 
early in 1960 in its “Estimates of School 
Statistics, 1959-60" that enrollment had 
grown 1,447,525 and the number of teachers 
60,422 over the preceding year. When the 
1960-61 edition of that report was released, 
the pupil increase turned out to have been 
only 1,085,660 while the instructional staff 
had grown 70,017. 

The Office of Education, in August 1960, 
reported an increase in public school en- 
rollment (1959-60 to 1960-61) of 1.4 million. 
But a comparison of the actual enrollment 
in fall 1959 and fall 1960 now reveals a 
growth of only 1,018,927 pupils. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
ported early in 1960 that school construc- 
tion had dropped from 70,000 classrooms in 
1958-59 to 62,700 in 1959-60. This statement 
was given wide publicity and often cited in 
congressional debates. But a summary re- 
leased in January 1961 shows that construc- 
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tion remained remarkably stable. It equaled: 
69,500 classrooms in 1958-59; 69,400 class- 
rooms in 1959-60; and was estimated at 69,- 
600 classrooms in 1960-61. 

It appears, then, that there were 360,000 
fewer pupils but 10,000 more teachers and 
7,000 more classrooms in the public schools 
than Congress and the public were told early 
in 1960. 

The size of the classroom shortage has long 
been controversial. The Commissioner of 
Education testified in October 1954 to a defi- 
ciency of 370,000 classrooms. He said he 
expected the deficiency to grow. The chair- 
man of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee predicted a little later that 
schools would be short 600,000 classrooms by 
1958. Finding itself under a barrage of 
criticism, the Office of Education then start- 
ed paring its shortage reports until they hit 
a low of 132,400 in the fall of 1959. The fall 
1960 report, however, showed an increase to 
142,100 although 69,400 new classrooms were 
completed in the preceding year which— 
after taking care of a 1 million pupil in- 
crease and a reported abandonment of 17,800 
classrooms—still left a minimum of 15,000 
classrooms available to reduce any shortage 
that might have existed. 

But in 1960, as in each of the preceding 
years, several States revaluated their short- 
ages and upped them by several thousand 
classrooms. 

The reports on “pupils in excess of normal 
capacity” are utterly meaningless. For ex- 
ample, Alabama, where enrollment remained 
virtually stable between fall 1956 and 1960, 
and where meanwhile 4,184 classrooms were 
built (enough to accommodate 120,000 
pupils), jumped the number of “pupils in 
excess of normal capacity” from 56,000 to 
143,600. Examiners of the Bureau of the 
Budget surveyed classroom shortages in 9 
States early in 1960, and censured some of 
the reports that had been issued. They 
criticized the proposed new classroom short- 
age report. But the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare eventually released 
it anyway, on his last day in office—January 
19, 1961. 

The facts of the classroom situation are 
clear-cut. Since 1954, when a national 
school plant inventory was taken, enroll- 
ment in the public schools has grown 24 
percent. The number of classrooms in use, 
has grown 36 percent. The number of pupils 
per classroom has dropped from 30.6 to 278. 
More than half the children are now in class- 
rooms built since the war. These are mod- 
ern rooms and will not require replacement 
for a long time. Within the past decade 
600,000 new classrooms were completed while 
attendance grew 11.5 million, requiring an 
addition of 400,000 classrooms. So, about 
200,000 classrooms were available for replace- 
ment and reduction of class sizes. 

The truth is that America’s public school- 
children are better housed than they have 
ever been before, and far better than the 
children of any other nation. 

The school-building outlook is good. The 
record approval rate of school bond issues 
in 1960 suggests no slackening of building 
in the years immediately ahead. Even if 
school construction should materially de- 
cline from its present level during the 1960’s, 
it could still produce all the classrooms 
which the Office of Education says are 
needed. 

The teacher supply situation also has im- 
proved rapidly. The Office of Education 
raised its annual teacher shortage reports 
from 72,000 in the fall of 1953 to 195,000 in 
the fall of 1959, although in those 6 years 
the instructional staff in the public schools 
grew 33.4 percent, enrollment only 24.6 per- 
cent. The number of pupils per teacher 
declined. When the reports were sharply 
criticized, the Office of Education omitted 
the teacher shortage report from its annual 
statistical survey in the fall of 1960. 
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The facts are manifest. The number of 
pupils per teacher has dropped in the public 
schools from 36 in 1900 to 29 in 1930 and 
to 24.4 in 1960-61. At this rate there may 
be only 23 to 24 pupils per teacher by 1970. 

We may be facing a teacher surplus in 
the late 1960’s. School enrollment increases 
which have been running between 1 million 
and 1.2 million pupils annually in recent 
years will fall to about half their present 
size by 1970. But the number of college 
degrees is expected to jump from 405,000 in 
1960 to 718,000 in 1970. 

Last year 130,000 men and women com- 
pleted teaching certificate requirements, 
equal to 31 percent of all college students 
who earned a bachelor’s degree. That per- 
centage has risen from 21 percent in 1948 
to 81 percent in 1956 and remained stable 
since then. 

If it is maintained through the 1960's, 
we will be increasing the number of newly 
prepared teachers by 75 percent in a period 
when school enrollment increases are cut 
in half. 

TREND IN TEACHERS’ PAY 


It is now being admitted that teachers’ 
pay has risen proportionately faster than 
the income of other wage and salary earn- 
ers. Only if comparison is made with the 
depression years of the 1930’s, when in- 
comes generally fell sharply while teachers 
salaries suffered little, does it appear that 
teachers have lost in relative standing. 

Over the past 30 years the pay of Federal 
civilian employees rose 73 percent and teach- 
ers’ salaries 106 percent (both in price- 
adjusted dollars). How would teachers 
have fared if they had been on the Federal 
payroll? 

A survey by the Women’s Bureau of the 
Labor Department disclosed that nearly 
two-thirds of recent women college grad- 
uates hold teaching jobs and earn, on the 
average, $150 a year more than their class- 
mates who followed other careers. More- 
over, virtually all of those in nonschool oc- 
cupations work about 240 days a year, 
teachers only 180 days. So teachers get at 
least one-third higher pay, on a time- 
worked basis, than others. 

Currently almost three-fourths of the 
public school teachers are women. The 
men’s salaries do not compare as favorably 
with other professional workers. Men 
teachers earn less than physicians, lawyers, 
engineers, and some others. 

It appears likely that teachers will not at- 
tain full professional status as long as they 
insist upon union-type wage scales. The 
pay of other professional workers is set by 
performance and by demonstrated merit, not 
by the number of college credits and the 
years served. Able and ambitious young 
men generally prefer careers in which their 
advance is not held to small annual incre- 
ments with an upper ceiling; they aim to go 
as far and as fast as their capacity will take 
them. They can’t do this in the schools. 

Even so, a growing number of men have 
been applying for teaching jobs. In the 
past 5 years the men teachers in the pub- 
lic schools increased 47 percent, women 
teachers only 18 percent. The Office of Edu- 
cation recently noted that, for the first time 
in history, male teachers in the high schools 
outnumber women. 

The teachers’ problem cannot be solved 
until certain basic changes are made in the 
programs of teacher education, certification, 
and compensation. Federal aid would tend 
to obstruct rather than advance progress. 

The device of State plans to be drafted by 
State education departments subject to ap- 
provai by the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, which are required under many of the 
Federal aid bills, would strengthen the hand 
of those who aim to turn voluntary plans 
of school accreditation and teacher certifica- 
tion into nationally uniform requirements. 
This would soon lead to a national school 
system in all but name. 
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The record of public school support stands 
as dramatic testimony to the faith of the 
American people in education. In the first 
60 years of this century public consumption 
expenditures multiplied 25 times but school 
expenditures multiplied 74-fold (in current 
dollars). Simultaneously, the population of 
the United States grew slightly faster than 
public school enrollment. Public school 
outlays climbed from 1.5 percent of the na- 
tional income in 1900 to 4 percent in 1960; 
expenditures for all education, higher and 
lower, public and private, now approximate 
6 percent of the national income. 

Inadequacies in the current product of 
our educational institutions cannot be 
blamed on inadequate support. It is un- 
likely that the schools would have done bet- 
ter if they had depended on the National 
Government rather than States and commu- 
nities. They might have done worse. 

Argument No. 3: “States and localities 
lack the capacity to raise sufficient funds.” 

Closer study shows that the job of sup- 
porting the schools will be easier in the next 
10 years than it was in the past decade. 

In the past decade school enrollment grew 
faster than national income. School rev- 
enues grew at more than twice the rate of 
enroliment or national income. Between 
1960 and 1970, school enrollment is expected 
to expand only 20 percent to 22 percent—ap- 
proximately half the rate of the 1950’s. Na- 
tional income is expected to grow between 
40 and 45 percent and possibly as much as 
50 percent. Why should States and com- 
munities not be able to keep raising their 
school appropriations sufficiently in the 
decade of the 1960's? 

Some observers claim that Federal rev- 
enues expand rapidly as the economy grows 
but that State and local revenues lag. This 
is contrary to the historic facts. State and 
local revenues have consistently grown faster 
than either Federal revenues or national in- 
come, except during wartime. 

Since 1944 Federal revenues have risen 68 
percent, and State and local revenues a spec- 
tacular 259 percent. 

Demand for Federal school aid has also 
been based on the claim that the national 
share of tax collections has jumped from 
one-third to two-thirds and that, therefore, 
the National Government ought to assume 
a responsibility for education. The record 
shows that the national slice of all govern- 
mental revenues increased only during major 
wars, and that the State and local share in- 
variably expanded in time of peace. 

The National Government now takes 64 
percent of all public revenues. If additional 
responsibilities were piled on the Treasury, 
its share of revenues would have to rise. 

This would make it even more difficult for 
States and localities to finance their activi- 
ties. 

The claim of a superior fiscal capacity of 
the Federal Government is fiction. Federal 
revenues have been inadequate to meet ex- 
penditures 80 percént of the time in the past 
30 years. 

Proponents of Federal school aid seem to 
assume that American parents cannot or will 
not tax themselves sufficiently for the educa- 
tion of their children. Both assumptions 
are absurd. America’s children do not need 
Uncle Sam to protect them from their selfish 
parents. If Congress will keep a tight rein 
on spending so that taxes can be cut, States 
and localities could then adjust their own 
taxes to take care of their school responsi- 
bility. 

The case for Federal aid to low-income 
States has been greatly weakened in recent 
decades. Most of the enrollment increases 
have occurred, and will continue to take 
place, in the wealthier States; income dif- 
ferentials have been cut in half; teacher sal- 
aries and school conditions in general have 
improved relatively more in the poorer States. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the dollar 
buys more in some States than in others. 
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Most Federal aid bills in recent years 
would have authorized annual appropria- 
tions between $250 million and $1 billion. 
They would be of limited help in a school 
budget which totals $16 billion and is ex- 
pected to rise to $24 billion to $30 billion 
within the next decade. The sums proposed 
so far would be mere token aid. A bill 
totaling $500 million or $1 billion would 
still leave the States with the responsibility 
of providing 95 percent or more of the school 
support, but it would pave the way for a 
national system of education. 

Argument No. 4: “Federal taxes are better 
than State and local taxes.” 

Another claim is that the burden of Fed- 
eral taxes is largely borne by the wealthy 
and the big corporations while State and 
local taxes are paid by persons in middle and 
low-income brackets. The average man is 
promised that he can get tax relief by shift- 
ing local responsibilities to the Federal level. 
This invitation to soak the rich has con- 
tributed much to the mythology of Federal 
aid, 

True, Federal tax rates are extremely 
heavy in the higher income brackets, run- 
ning up to 91 percent. They impose a se- 
vere penalty upon effort and economic suc- 
cess, have weakened incentives and may 
have materially retarded economic growth in 
the United States. 


MIDDLE CLASS PAYS MOST 


But in spite of these high rates, only a 
small share of all tax collections comes from 
wealthy persons. In a country in which 
well-being is so widely distributed and in 
which three-fourths of all personal income 
goes to wage earners, most of the taxes must 
be obtained from where most of the money 
is: the middle-income groups. Only 13 per- 
cent of the Federal individual income tax 
is derived from the steeply progressive rates. 

The fact is that only the small groups at 
the top and at the bottom of the income 
scale—the very rich and the very poor—are 
materially affected by a shift in the method 
of taxation. Those in between bear most of 
the taxes, no matter how levied or collected. 
They cannot escape by the device of Federal 
aid. 

The promise that Federal aid will give tax- 
payers and schools something for nothing— 
money that won’t cost anybody anything— 
has made an undeniable impact. Those in 
favor of it are confident. The staff of the 
Office of Education was doubled within the 
past 3 years and its expenditures more than 
quadrupled in the past 6 years. But this is 
barely a beginning. A memorandum circu- 
lated within the Office last fall predicted 
that “the role of the Office of Education is 
going to explode in the decade ahead.” 

The authors of the memorandum pointed 
to the success of the life adjustment educa- 
tion movement which the Office of Education 
sponsored 14 years ago and outlined a plan 
to “develop a national policy in education,” 
to roshape curriculums and organization 
and remodel the public schools. This should 
be brought about br the enactment of gen- 
eral Federal aid, by “a Federal contribution 
far beyond anything seen in the past.” 

Whether these hopes—which clearly are 
against the wishes and the best interests of 
the American people—materialize will depend 
on the attitude of Congress. 





[From Human Events] 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION: A CASE 
HISTORY 
(By Claude J. Bartlett, Ph. D.) 

It has often been stated that Federal aid 
to education does not necessarily lead to 
Federal control of education. As an educa- 
tor realizing the need for additional funds 
in the field of education, I might be willing 
to accept the belief that Federal aid is the 
solution to the desperate need for funds to 
support the academic field. I am basically 
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opposed to the Federal Government's taking 
over a responsibility that is delegated to the 
State and local governments by the Con- 
stitution, but since the local governments 
have been so lax in appropriating adequate 
funds, the idea of Federal aid appears rea- 
sonable on the surface. The question that 
is the most crucial is not the one of efficiency 
of Federal versus local government in the 
allocation of funds, since this country must 
build up its educational system at any cost. 
The danger in Federal aid to education lies 
in the answer to the question, “Does Fed- 
eral aid mean Federal control?” Unfortu- 
nately, the answer to this question appears 
to be “Yes.” 

In 1958 the Congress of this country 
passed the National Defense Education Act. 
This was an emergency act designed to build 
up our educational ssytem in this country. 
This act has been an outstanding example 
of what Federal aid to education can lead to. 
I was directly involved in two guidance and 
counseling institutes (one as director) sup- 
ported under title V of this act and my ex- 
periences provide some facts which offer 
evidence to answer the crucial question to 
Federal aid and control. The following in- 
cidents should help point out the conse- 
quences that can result from Federal aid 
to education. 

(a) Lowering of academic standards: In 
our institute last year the standards for ad- 
mission of students were lowered as a result 
of pressure from the Federal Government. 
We could not find as many qualified students 
who were free to attenc the institute as we 
had agreed to train in our contract with the 
U.S. Office of Education. The result was the 
acceptance of many persons into the area 
of guidance who were of questionable ability. 
This created many administrative and in- 
structional problems within the institute 
leading to less adequate training for the 
qualified students. 

(b) Stagnation of curriculum and admin- 
istration: The rigidity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment policies would not allow us the 
freedom to make changes in the curriculum 
and administration in order to improve the 
quality of the institute. Since the plan of 
operation for our second institute had to be 
submitted before the completion of our first 
institute, recommendations for change as a 
result of our experience were not included in 
our plan of operation. The U.S. Office of 
Education refused to permit changes in the 
plan of operation even though the changes 
did not affect the cost of the institute as 
specified in the contract. Thus, the Fed. 
eral Government dictated curriculum and 
administration of the institute as well as 
financial arrangements. 

(c) Interference in administration of col- 
lege: The policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment interfered with freedom of the col- 
lege to appoint personnel to the staff of the 
institute which were in the best interests 
of the total operation of the college. I was 
appointed to direct the institute in order 
to permit last year’s director adequate time 
to perform his duties as director of the Child 
Study Center, a special operation of the col- 
lege for many years. This person was 
appointed as acting director when the con- 
tract was signed, but it was never the col- 
lege’s intention that he would direct this 
year’s institute, since this would have created 
a less efficient operation of a well estab- 
lished agency of the college and community. 
The Federal Government refused to allow 
the change in directorship under the terms 
of the contract thus interfering with the 
operation of the college. 

(ad) Inconsistency of the bureaucratic 
mind: The U.S. Office of Education stipu- 
lated that all of our students for our sec- 
ond institute be recruited before authoriza- 
tion to hold the institute had even been 
completed. This appears to be an outstand- 
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ing example of the inconsistencies that can 
occur under a Federal bureaucracy. 

(e) Fear of Federal power: As a result of 
the difficulties encountered, the college chose 
to cancel the contract for the institute 
rather than submit to the whims of a Federal 
bureau. The possibility of initiating action 
which might lead to a reduction of Federal 
intervention in academic matters was dis- 
cussed. Although the consensus was that 
the action of the U.S. Office of Education was 
not wise, there was a great deal of reserva- 
tion about taking action which might lead 
to less intervention by the Federal Govern- 
ment in academic matters. The reason for 
the reservation was a fear of reprisal by the 
Federal Government, if in the future, addi- 
tional funds were sought. Although all of 
the above incidents are examples of how 
Federal aid leads to Federal control of edu- 
cation, this last incident appears to be the 
key in answering the question of aid lead- 
ing to control. Federal power leads to fear 
of that power which leads to more power. 
Is this a never ending chain of events, or is 
there still time to stop it? 





ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I believe there is no further business, 
so I move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment, pursuant to the previous 
order, until 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, March 10, 1961, at 11 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 9, 1961: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Harold Brown, of California, to be Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, vice Herbert F. York. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 9, 1961: 


Civi. AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Robert T. Murphy, of Rhode Island, to be 
@ member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
December 31, 1966. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Hickman Price, Jr., of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 9, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Deuteronomy 10: 20: Thou shalt fear 
the Lord thy God; Him shalt thou serve, 
and to Him shalt thou cleave. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, in 
this moment of fellowship in prayer, may 
our human spirit be brought under the 
spell of Thy divine spirit and be touched 
to finer issues. 

Grant that, in aspiring and attaining 
unto greater nobility of character, our 
highest wishes may be matched by a 
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strong will and our most ardent de- 
sires by resolute determination. 

May we be partners with one another 
in planning and laboring for that 
greater blessedness which our beloved 
country and mankind have not yet 
achieved. 

Make us sensitive and responsive to 
Thy leading as we strive and struggle 
for a way of life which is meaningful 
and well pleasing unto Thee. 

Hear us in the name of the Master 
who is the way, the truth, and the life. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on March 1, 1961, the 
President approved and signed a joint 
resolution of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to create 
a joint committee to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the first inaugural of 
Abraham Lincoln. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this committee may have until 
midnight Monday, March 13, to file a 
report on the bill H.R. 3935. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 





NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 102) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Our communities are what we make 
them. We as a nation have before us 
the opportunity—and the responsi- 
bility—to remold our cities, to improve 
our patterns of community development, 
and to provide for the housing needs of 
all segments of our population. Meet- 
ing these goals will contribute to the 
Nation’s economic recovery and its long- 
term economic growth. 

In 1949, the Congress, with great 
vision, announced our national housing 
policy of “‘a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American 
family.” We have progressed since that 
time; but we must still redeem this pledge 
to the 14 million American families who 
currently live in substandard or deterio- 
rating homes, and protect the other 39 
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million American families from the en- 
croachment of blight and slums. 

An equal challenge is the tremendous 
urban growth that lies ahead. Within 
15 years our population will rise to 235 
million and, by the year 2000, to 300 mil- 
lion people. Most of this increase will 
occur in and around urban areas. We 
must begin now to lay the foundations 
for livable, efficient, and attractive com- 
munities of the future. 

Land adjoining urban centers has 
been engulfed by urban development at 
the astounding rate of about 1 million 
acres a year. But the result has been 
haphazard and inefficient suburban ex- 
pansion, and continued setbacks in the 
central cities’ desperate struggle against 
blight and decay. Their social and eco- 
nomic base has been eroded by the move- 
ment of middle and upper income fami- 
lies to the suburbs, by the attendant loss 
of retail sales, and by the preference 
of many industrial firms for outlying 
locations. 

Our policy for housing and community 
development must be directed toward the 
accomplishment of three basic national 
objectives: 

First, to renew our cities and assure 
sound growth of our rapidly expanding 
metropolitan areas. 

Second, to provide decent housing for 
all of our people. 

Third, to encourage a prosperous and 
efficient construction industry as an es- 
sential component of general economic 
prosperity and growth. 

The housing industry is one of the 
largest employers of labor. Residential 
construction alone accounts for 30 per- 
cent of total private investment in this 
country. The housing market absorbs 
more private credit than any other sin- 
gle sector of the economy. Other 
important industries and services, in- 
cluding those concerned with building 
materials, appliances, furniture, and 
home improvement, depend largely and 
directly on new housing construction. 

For some time the Nation’s home- 
building industry has been depressed 
and housing output has lagged. Non- 
farm private housing starts dropped 
sharply in 1960 to a volume 18 percent 
below 1959 and to the lowest level in 
the past decade. Largely as a result of 
this decline, one out of every six con- 
struction workers was unemployed by 
the end of 1960, 25 percent more than a 
year earlier—the highest rate of unem- 
ployment in any major American in- 
dustry. Related industries were also 
seriously hurt. For example, lumber 
demand dropped by more than 2 billion 
board-feet and roofing demand by nearly 
300 million square feet. 

Formerly, this kind of depression in 
the homebuilding and related industries 
could be more easily met. But the 
housing market today is basically dif- 
ferent from that of only a few years ago. 
There is no longer an enormous backlog 
of economic demand which can be re- 
leased simply by providing ample credit. 
Credit devices must now be used selec- 
tively to encourage private industry to 
build and finance more housing in the 
lower price ranges to meet the unfilled 
demands of moderate income families. 
It is these families who offer the largest 
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and the most immediate potential hous- 
ing market, along with those of still 
lower incomes who must rely on low-rent 
public housing. 

There are 8 million families today 
with incomes of less than $2,500, 7 mil- 
lion more with incomes between $2,500 
and $4,000. Among the 10 million in- 
dividuals who live alone, nearly 50 per- 
cent have incomes of less than $1,500. 
One-third of the 6 million nonwhite 
households live in substandard housing. 
And our older citizens, a group growing 
at the rate of 500,000 each year, have 
special housing needs. And in addition 
to all of this, before this decade is out, 
a rate of construction of at least 2 mil- 
lion new homes a year will be required 
merely to meet the needs of new family 
units being formed. 

To build this many houses efficiently, 
at stable or declining costs of produc- 
tion, requires a steady and progressive 
rise in the rate of homebuilding, be- 
ginning now. To the extent possible, we 
want to do this by helping private 
market processes work more effectively— 
particularly in a period of slump. Thus 
this administration has already taken 
measures: 

To stimulate the flow of mortgage 
money; 

To reduce FHA-insured mortgage in- 
terest rates; 

To reduce the sale of mortgages from 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion portfolio, in order to help assure 
that the increasing supply of mortgage 
money goes directly to new consumer 
borrowers at lower rates of interest; 

To accelerate urban renewal and low- 
rent public housing projects; 

To release additional funds for col- 
lege housing, farm housing, and housing 
for the elderly; and 

To remove restrictions and reduce in- 
terest rates on community facilities 
loans. 

The combined force of these steps, sup- 
ported as they have been by the Federal 
Reserve System’s action to encourage 
a reduction in long-term interest rates, 
will accelerate housing activity. But 
much more is needed. 

I, HOUSING FOR MODERATE INCOME FAMILIES 


Among the basic economic innovations 
of the thirties was the development of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance system, which was 
a precedent for the veterans’ loan guar- 
antee program at the end of World War 
II. These two programs made possible 
a partnership between industry and Gov- 
ernment which broadened the housing 
market and help make homeownership 
possible for more than three-fifths of 
our families. 

These programs have aided many 
families of moderate incomes, but chiefly 
those with incomes from $5,000 to $6,000 
and more. Many additional families 
could afford decent housing if it were 
made available under programs more 
carefully tailored to their resources. 

(A) To the extent possible, we want to 
meet these needs through private enter- 
prise under the established FHA system 
of mortgage financing. I am, accord- 
ingly, recommending that the present 
limited FHA insurance of no-downpay- 
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ment, 40-year mortgages—now available 
only to families displaced by govern- 
mental action—be broadened on a tem- 
porary and experimental basis to include 
any family, and be otherwise amended 
to make these mortgages more attractive 
to private investors. This broader pro- 
gram will offer an opportunity and a 
challenge to both builders and lenders to 
mect the needs of middle income families 
through private enterprise without Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

(B) Many families with somewhat 
lower incomes, however, cannot afford 
housing at current construction costs 
and at market interest rates even under 
the more liberal FHA program. For 
these families I recommend enactment 
of a new program of long-term, low in- 
terest rate loans for rental and coopera- 
tive housing, financed from the special 
assistance fund of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, and processed 
and supervised by the FHA. These 
loans would be made to cooperatives, 
nonprofit associations, limited dividend 
corporations, and local housing author- 
ities. Occupancy of these projects 
would be strictly limited to those indi- 
viduals and families whose incomes ex- 
clude them from standard housing in 
the private market. 

II. HELPING LOW INCOME FAMILIES 


The housing needs of many families 
will not be met by the programs outlined 
above. Government housing subsidies 
are required for families with very low 
income. Public housing is the only 
housing they can afford; yet public 
housing is too often unavailable. Un- 
less we increase the supply of low-rent 
housing, our communities cannot rid 
themselves of slums, provide adequate 
community facilities, and rehouse low- 
income families displaced by clearance 
operations. I recommend, therefore, 
that the present limitation upon the 
use of the remaining authorization in 
the Housing Act of 1949 for public hous- 
ing be removed—thus authorizing con- 
struction of about 100,000 additional 
low-rent units. 

In addition, both statutory and ad- 
ministrative changes in this program in 
the light of experience are long overdue. 
Our program should have maximum 
flexibility so that it can best be adapted 
by local communities to their particular 
requirements. Local housing authori- 
ties should have greater freedom in es- 
tablishing priorities for admission of 
tenants and to determine design. In 
addition we need a program of demon- 
stration grants to afford communities 
greater opportunity to experiment in 
the field of housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. 

III, HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 

Sixteen million of our people are 65 
years or older. By 1970 this figure will 
increase to more than 20 million. Most 
of these elderly people have very limited 
financial means. More than half of the 
families headed by a person over 65 have 
annual incomes below $3,000 and four- 
fifths of all people of this age living 
alone must subsist on less than $2,000 a 
year. 

The housing problem of the elderly is 
attributable only in part to low in- 
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comes—many have physical infirmi- 
ties limiting their activities; many need 
access to special community services. 
Special equipment and apartment de- 
signs can make their homelife safer and 
more comfortable. 

This country cannot neglect the grow- 
ing housing needs of the elderly, or rely 
on the overly limited steps previously 
taken. ‘Two types of affirmative action 
are required: 

First, I recommend to the Congress 
legislation increasing the present direct 
loan authorization for housing for the 
elderly from $50 million to $100 million. 

Second, I shall direct the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to earmark 50,000 units of low- 
rent public housing specifically for low- 
income elderly persons and families. 
Because of the special equipment and 
facilities required in housing for the eld- 
erly, and because of the smaller num- 
ber of rooms per unit, I shall propose to 
the Congress amendments to the public 
housing law increasing by $500 per room 
the cost limitation on housing for the 
elderly. Furthermore, because many of 
the elderly have such exceedingly low 
incomes, payment of an additional sub- 
sidy of up to $10 per month for each 
housing unit occupied by them should 
be authorized. 

IV. REVITALIZING OUR URBAN AND METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 

Seventy-three out of two hundred 
and fifty-eight central cities lost popu- 
lation in the decade of the fifties when 
our urban population as a whole grew 
rapidly. Other powerful trends have 
been eroding the central cities over a 
much longer period. 

1. Improving our cities. If the cities 
are to recapture their economic health, 
they must offer better opportunities for 
those commercial, industrial, and resi- 
dential developments for which their 
central position is a distinct advantage. 
They must strengthen their cultural and 
recreational facilities and thus attract 
more middle and upper income residents. 
They should make space available for 
suitable light industries, especially those 
which need close-in locations. And they 
must improve their transportation sys- 
tems, particularly rapid transit services. 

Urban renewal programs to date have 
been too narrow to cope effectively with 
the basic problems facing older cities. 
We must do more than concern ourselves 
with bad housing—we must reshape our 
cities into effective nerve centers for ex- 
panding metropolitan areas. Our urban 
renewal efforts must be substantially re- 
oriented from slum clearance and slum 
prevention into positive programs for 
economic and social regeneration. 

(A) The Congress has wisely extended 
the use of urban renewal funds to cer- 
tain nonresidential renewal projects 
which the locality deems necessary for 
sound community development. I rec- 
ommend that local communities be given 
even wider discretion in determining 
renewal areas. 

(B) This program, if it is to be truly 
effective, must help local communities go 
beyond the project-by-project approach. 
I have instructed the Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
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to work with the local officials in every 
area to foster this broader approach, in 
which individual projects will be devel- 
oped within the framework of an overall 
community program, a program which 
clearly identifies the city’s long-term re- 
newal needs and opportunities and the 
changing shape of the city. 

(C) To develop an effective long- 
range program to arrest and remove 
blight and revitalize our cities, local com- 
munities must be able to count on ade- 
quate and continuing support through 
a long-term Federal commitment. I 
therefore recommend to the Congress 
that new authorizations totaling $2,500 
million over a 4-year period be made 
available for urban renewal programs. 

(D) We must continue to clear and 
redevelop slum areas only where suitable 
housing is elsewhere available for oc- 
cupants of these areas who can be hu- 
manely and fairly relocated. Similarly, 
sma)l businessmen in clearance areas de- 
serve more consideration. I recommend 
legislation liberalizing Federal allow- 
ances for relocation payments to dis- 
placed businessmen, whenever the locali- 
ties are also prepared to share in larger 
compensations. 

(E) FHA is a major operating agency 
in the Federal Government’s total urban 
renewal efforts. It is essential that it 
perform this function efficiently. I have 
already issued instructions directing 
FHA to expedite the processing of ap- 
plications for insurance on properties in 
urban renewal areas. This involves both 
a streamlining of internal procedures 
and the reassignment of personnel. 

2. Residential rehabilitation and con- 
servation. As we broaden the scope of re- 
newal programs looking toward newer 
and brighter urban areas, we must move 
with new vigor to conserve and rehabili- 
tate existing residential districts. Our 
investment in nonfarm residential real 
estate is estimated at about $500 billion— 
the largest single component in our na- 
tional wealth. These assets must be used 
responsibly, conserved, and _  supple- 
mented, and not neglected or wasted in 
our emphasis on the new. 

(A) I recommend to the Congress 
enactment of new authority for FHA 
to insure a wide variety of loans for 
home improvement purposes. Such in- 
surance is needed to help finance the 
improvement of the Nation’s housing, 
especially the backlog of over $300 mil- 
lion in home improvements planned, 
but not yet started, in existing urban 
renewal areas. 

(B) We must also recognize that some 
types of rehabilitation, while socially 
desirable, cannot succeeed on a volun- 
tary, self-financing basis. For rehabili- 
tated housing to remain available to 
moderate income families, public absorp- 
tion of a portion of the cost may be 
necessary. I recommend to the Con- 
gress legislation permitting the resale of 
existing housing in urban renewal areas 
at a realistic price for rehabilitation. 

3. Metropolitan development. The 
city and its suburbs are interdependent 
parts of a single community, bound to- 
gether by the web of transportation and 
other public facilities and by common 
economic interests. Bold programs in 
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individual jurisdictions are no longer 
enough. Increasingly, community de- 
velopment must be a cooperative venture 
toward the common goals of the metro- 
politan region as a whole. 

(A) This requires the establishment 
of an effective and comprehensive plan- 
ning process in each metropolitan area 
embracing all major activities, both pub- 
lic and private, which shape the com- 
munity. Such a process must be demo- 
cratic—for only when the citizens of a 
community have participated in select- 
ing the goals which will shape their en- 
vironment can they be expected to sup- 
port the actions necessary to accomplish 
these goals. I recommend therefore the 
enactment of an extended and improved 
program of Federal aid to urban and 
metropolitan planning. The draft meas- 
ure which I shall submit would provide 
an increase of the Federal share of 
planning grants to two-thirds and an 
increase of the authorization from $20 
million to $100 million, 

(B) As I stated in my message to the 
Congress on highways, I have urged an 
increase in joint planning between the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Secretary of 
Commerce, including the participation 
of State and local housing and highway 
Officials, as well as private experts. 

Vv. LAND RESERVES 


Land is the most precious resource of 
the metropolitan area. The present 
patterns of haphazard suburban devel- 
opment are contributing to a tragic 
waste in the use of a vital resource now 
being consumed at an alarming rate. 

Open space must be reserved to pro- 
vide parks and recreation, conserve wa- 
ter and other natural resources, prevent 
building in undesirable locations, pre- 
vent erosion and floods, and avoid the 
wasteful extension of public services. 
Open land is also needed to provide re- 
serves for future residential develop- 
ment, to protect against undue specula- 
tion, and to make it possible for State 
and regional bodies to control the rate 
and character of community develop- 
ment. 

(A) I am directing the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Secretary of the Interior 
to develop a long-range program and 
policy for dealing with open space and 
orderly development of urban land. 

(B) Nevertheless, this problem is so 
urgent that we must make a start now. 
I therefore recommend legislation pro- 
viding: (1) for $100 million to initiate 
a program of 20 percent grants to help 
public bodies finance the reservation of 
land—by acquisition or other means—as 
permanent urban open space in the form 
of parks and other facilities; and (2) 
for urban renewal loans to help local 
agencies finance the acquisition of open 
space for future public or private devel- 
opment. In both programs a pre- 
requisite for Federal aid will be an 
effective and comprehensive plan for 
metropolitan or regional development. 


vi. COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION 

(A). The availability and location of 

community facilities profoundly affect 


as 
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the patterns of urban growth and the 
cost of serving rapidly growing popula- 
tions. 

Private sources can and should con- 
tinue to supply most of the credit needed 
as they have done in the past. However, 
Federal assistance is required to help 
communities which do not have ready 
access to the private capital market to 
schedule and obtain community facili- 
ties construction and to anticipate fu- 
ture needs. To accomplish these ob- 
jectives, I shall submit legislation to the 
Congress authorizing an additional $50 
million for public facilities loans. 

(B) Nothing is more dramatically ap- 
parent than the inadequacy of trans- 
portation in our larger urban areas. The 
solution cannot be found only in the 
construction of additional urban high- 
ways—vital as that job is. Other means 
for mass transportation which use less 
space and equipment must be improved 
and expanded. Perhaps even more im- 
portant, planning for transportation and 
land use must go hand in hand as two 
inseparable aspects of the same process. 

But to solve the problems of urban 
transportation will test our ingenuity 
and put a heavy drain on our resources. 
While the responsibility for working out 
these solutions rests primarily with local 
government and private enterprise, the 
Federal Government must provide lead- 
ership and technical assistance. 

Accordingly, I have asked the Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Secretary of 
Commerce to undertake an immediate 
and extensive study of urban transporta- 
tion problems and the proper role of 
the Federal Government in their solu- 
tion. 

VII. RURAL HOUSING 

Rural housing problems require spe- 
cial attention. 

Almost a fifth of the occupied houses 
in the rural areas of America are so di- 
lapidated that they must be replaced. 
Hundreds of thousands of other rural 
homes are far below the level of com- 
fort and convenience considered ade- 
quate in our Nation.. Both new houses 
and major repairs, remodeling, and 
modernization of existing houses are 
needed throughout our farm and small- 
town communities. For example, only 
one-third of our farm homes have ade- 
quate plumbing. A principal factor 
contributing to this situation is the lack 
of adequate credit in rural sections. 

(A) I therefore recommend that the 
unused balance of farm housing loan au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
due to expire June 30, 1961, be extended 
for an additional 5 years. 

(B) In addition, I have directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the Administrators of the HHFA 
and the VA to develop procedures to as- 
sure adequate credit for farm and other 
housing in rural communities. 

(C) Finally, because the existing re- 
quirement that every farm home im- 
provement loan be supported by a prop- 
erty mortgage has too often resulted 
in unnecessary hardship, I recommend 
legislation permitting farm home im- 
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provement loans to be secured either 
by mortgages or by other acceptable 
forms of security. 

VIII. VETERANS HOUSING 


The high interest rates prevailing in 
the past few years have made it impos- 
sible for many veterans to use their 
right to obtain guaranteed 5'4-percent 
loans to purchase housing. At the same 
time, eligible applications for direct 
loans in rural areas have substantially 
exceeded the amount of funds available 
for such loans. 

The basic solution to this problem is 
to bring down long-term mortgage lend- 
ing rates—as we are already in process 
of doing—and thus make guaranteed 
loans at 5% percent more attractive to 
private lenders. 

But existing Federal programs are also 
important; and in order to allow suffi- 
cient time for planning, I recommend 
that the Congress now extend the dura- 
tion of both the loan guarantee and the 
direct loan programs (which expire, in 
most cases, in 1962) concentrating on 
those veterans who have served their 
country the longest and the most re- 
cently—and expand the direct loan au- 
thority above the present $150 million to 
the extent experience should demon- 
strate that guaranteed loans are still 
difficult for veterans to obtain. 

IX, DEMONSTRATIONS, TRAINING, AND RESEARCH 


As we proceed in developing a compre- 
hensive housing and community devel- 
opment program we must constantly 
widen our knowledge of the complex 
forces which shape our urban way of life. 
Since the beginning of the century the 
proportion of our people who live in 
urban and suburban areas has mounted 
rapidly. Yet we have lagged badly in 
mobilizing the intellectual resources 
needed to understand and improve this 
important sector of our civilization. 
The problems related to the development 
and renewal of our cities and their en- 
virons have received comparatively little 
attention in research and teaching. 

To encourage the study of these press- 
ing problems and to train a sufficient 
supply of skilled manpower will require 
a substantial commitment of resources. 
Universities, private research groups, 
professional and business organizations 
can all contribute. But the Federal 
Government must play a key role in sup- 
port of these activities—through leader- 
ship and financial assistance. 

(A) The Housing Act of 1948, as 
amended, and the Housing Act of 1956 
both provide broad authority for Fed- 
eral support of the market analyses and 
statistics needed by private industry, and 
for research into housing and urban 
problems. I shall ask the Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds to carry out 
these programs. 

(B) To find ways to improve the tech- 
nology of homebuilding, and thus to 
make better homes available at lower 
cost, is one of the problems most in need 
of research and _ experimentation. 
Therefore, I recommend enactment of a 
special FHA insurance authorization to 
be used exclusively to help finance tests 
and demonstrations of new approaches 
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to home design and construction which 
give promise of producing substantial 
savings in cost. 
X. A NEW DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS 


Urban and suburban areas now con- 
tain the overwhelming majority of our 
population, and a preponderance of our 
industrial, commercial, and educational 
resources. The programs outlined 
above, as well as existing housing and 
community development programs, de- 
serve the best possible administrative 
efficiency, stature, and role in the coun- 
cils of the Federal Government. An 
awareness of these problems and pro- 
grams should be constantly brought to 
the Cabinet table, and coordinated 
leadership provided for functions related 
to urban affairs but appropriately per- 
formed by a variety of departments and 
agencies. 

I therefore recommend—and shall 
shortly offer a suggested proposal for— 
the establishment in the _ executive 
branch of a new, Cabinet-rank Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Affairs. 

CONCLUSION 


A nation that is partly ill housed is not 
as strong as a nation with adequate 
homes for every family. A nation with 
ugly, crime-infested cities and haphaz- 
ard suburbs does not present the same 
image to the world as a nation charac- 
terized by bright and orderly urban de- 
velopment. To achieve our Nation’s 
housing goals, to meet our appropriate 
Federal responsibilities to aid private and 
local efforts—and at the same time help- 
ing to combat the present recession while 
furthering long-term growth—I com- 
mend this program to the Congress and 
urge its prompt consideration and enact- 
ment. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, March 9, 1961. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that there is not a 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 12] 
Alger Fallon Peterson 
Ashmore Gray Powell 
Barrett Hosmer Rabaut 
Blatnik Jensen Reece 
Blitch King, Calif. Riehiman 
Boggs King, Utah Sisk 
Bolling Lesinski Smith, Va. 
Buckley Lipscomb Teague, Tex. 
Cramer Miller, Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn, George P. Wright 
Diggs Morrison 
Dooley Moss 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 398 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 
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FEED PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 4510) to pro- 
vide a special program for feed grains 
for 1961. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 4510, 
with Mr. IKarp of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read through section 1, ending on line 
21, page 4 of the committee amend- 
ment. If there are no further amend- 
ments to this section, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on March 8 in the 
other body: the Wisconsin Farmers Union 
1961 action program was placed into 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I should like 
to quote to the House at this time one 
paragraph from that action report: 

We are opposed to the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned agricultural commodities on 
the market for less than market price plus 
5 percent and carrying charges. We believe 
in rotating the commodities in storage, 
especially perishable commodities, with new 
crops or produce to avoid deterioration, but 
the commodities so marketed should be re- 
placed with an amount equal to that taken 
out so as not to add to the amount nor- 
mally marketed. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Did I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman to say that the Wis- 
consin Farmers Union is opposed to sec- 
tion 3 of this bill? 

Mr, LAIRD. The Wisconsin Farmers 
Union action program for 1961 would 
indicate their opposition to the sale of 
any Government-owned agricultural 
commodities on the market for less than 
market price plus 5 percent and carry- 
ing charges. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

I would like to address myself to an 
aspect of this feed grain bill which has 
not been mentioned before. In short, 
I would point up and protest the lan- 
guage which authorizes obligations in 
advance of appropriations. In other 
words, in this bill we have another ex- 
ample of the invasion of the responsi- 
bility of the committee having jurisdic- 
tion over appropriations. This is one of 
the devices often referred to as back- 
door spending. In effect, the language 
authorizes obligations in advance of ap- 
propriations and reduces the function of 
the Committee on Appropriations to one 
of honoring a commitment already 
made, whereas under normal procedure 
we would have a simple authorizing pro- 
vision and then in turn the head of an 
agency would appear before the Commit- 

on Appropriations under the normal 
annual budget request. Under such reg- 
ular procedure, an agency would have to 
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justify the amount of money requested 
to carry out an authorized program and 
the annual scrutiny of the Appropria- 
tions Committee would mean something. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the day 
will come when the rules of this House 
and its procedures will be such that all 
expenditures for Federal agencies will 
be brought under one committee having 
jurisdiction over appropriations. That 
is the only means of achieving control 
over spending. As long as we have vari- 
ous devices for avoiding a proper justi- 
fication of spending before one commit- 
tee we will continue to have budget 
busting, inflation and lack of confidence 
in our economy, both at home and 
abroad. 

Since this is a l-year program and 
since I am not entirely certain as to 
timing, I am not going to introduce an 
amendment to strike out the language 
which authorizes advance obligations, 
However, I do strongly object to this 
means of financing and hope, as I have 
said before, that one day we can elimi- 
nate all back-door spending. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Latta: On page 
4, line 9, after the word “determine” strike 
out the balance of line 9 and strike out lines 
10 through 14. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I offer proposes to strike out 
the following language: 

Price support for corn and grain sorghums 
shall be made available on not to exceed the 
normal production of each eligible farm as 
determined by multiplying the harvested 
acreage of corn and grain sorghums on the 
farm by the average yield per acre for 1959 
and 1960. 


Gentlemen, if we do not strike this 
language we have established bushelage 
controls for American agriculture. As 
I said yesterday, I am unalterably op- 
posed to bushelage controls. I think 
the American farmer is unalterably op- 
posed to bushelage control for agricul- 
ture as indicated by his vote at the last 
election. Remember, in the platform of 
the opposition party, they stated they 
were for bushelage controls, pound con- 
trols, and barrel controls, and the elec- 
tion indicated that the farmer was in 
opposition to those controls. It is 
strange that when this bill was presented 
to our committee by the present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, he did not request 
that we go to bushelage quotas or bush- 
elage controls. You will notice in the 
first section of his bill, he says absolutely 
nothing about it. This amendment has 
become known as the Neal Smith 
amendment. Also, it is worth noting 
our very distinguished chairman of our 
Committee on Agriculture, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Cootry], 
is also opposed to this provision. He 
feels as I do that we might just as well 
close down our research centers, if we 
are going to go to bushelage controls 
because we will be saying to agricul- 
ture—you have progressed just far 
enough and we do not want you to 
progress any further. I do not think 
that is what we want to tell American 
agriculture. 
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Our good chairman indicated that he 
would go along with this bushelege 
amendment, if we were not establishing 
a@ precedent, since this was a so-called 
emergency measure. Let me say, we will 
be establishing a precedent, if we write 
it into law for 1 year. Those people who 
have been clamoring for bushelage con- 
trol will always be able to point back at 
this act and say, ““You established it in 
this act.” Our chairman even insisted 
that they write something into this re- 
port to indicate that we were not estab- 
lishing a precedent. But I am not sure 
that this language does what the chair- 
man requested. On page 3 of the report 
the statement is made: 

It is to be remembered that this is an 
emergency program for 1 year—not a long- 
range policy for agriculture—and that in 
approving it the committee has approved 
certain features which it would not neces- 
sarily look upon with favor for a long-range 
program. 


But it says nothing about not estab- 
lishing a precedent. Then continuing 
at the bottom of the page the statement 
is made: 

The same observation should be made 
with respect to the provision of the bill 
limiting price supports on corn and grain 
sorghums in 1961 to the average production 
of the harvested acres on farms cooperating 
in the land retirement program. 


This language does not state that a 
precedent for future farm legislation is 
not being established nor could this Con- 
gress preclude future Congresses from 
regarding this bushelage amendment as 
such. 

So I say if you are for bushelage con- 
trol, vote against my amendment; but 
if you are against bushelage control, 
support my amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps I did not make my position clear 
yesterday on this proposal, but I would 
like to make it clear now. I am opposed 
to the principle that is involved in the 
language in the bill for very good reas- 
ons, and I think for the same reason that 
the gentleman from Ohio opposes it. 

But when you realize that this is just 
a l-year program, and the administra- 
tion suggests that we put it on an aver- 
age yield per acre, I am willing to accept 
it. But we made it perfectly clear, and 
I want the debate to make the con- 
gressional history perfectly clear, that 
we do not intend this as a precedent. 

My reason is that I believe it tends to 
penalize good farming. I had a good 
demonstration of that on my own farm. 
I would hate to freeze for future gen- 
erations the record of the production on 
the farm, for instance, under my opera- 
tion. I am one of these absentee oper- 
ators who tries to farm by remote con- 
trol. Just to be specific, I let a neighbor 
use some of my tobacco land last year. 
He was an on-the-job farmer and a good 
farmer. He doubled production, and he 
doubled income. 

I do not feel I should penalize my 
grandchildren who might turn out to be 
good farmers, and that is the reason I 
oppose this as a precedent, because it 
takes away something that a farmer 
should have, and that is the incentive to 
increase the unit yield. 
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Carry this to its logical conclusion and 
we would do away with agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, and do 
away with all agricultural research and 
freeze farms at this level, take away 
from our farmers the arts of production, 
and they have mastered the arts of pro- 
duction. We would tell them they have 
gone far enough, that we would not per- 
mit any increases on this farm and that 
farm and the other farm. I am sure 
that is the reason the gentleman from 
Ohio opposes it, and that is the reason 
I oppose it. But what else can we do? 
We must have the average. You cannot 
go back now at this late date, now that 
it is only 2 weeks before planting time, 
and get the actual production figures on 
each farm. So we must take the average. 
As I say, this is not intended to be a 
long-range program. 

I know the amendment was offered in 
good faith by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Latta], but I hope it will be de- 
feated and that this l-year program will 
be supported. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the House 
to pause for just a moment and look at 
what we are trying to de, look at what 
the platforms of both parties promised 
te do. When you talk about the soil 
bank you talk about taking minerals out 
of production on the farm. If we want 
to stop taking minerals out of the land 
by way of soil bank, why should we at- 
tempt to put minerals back into the land 
in the form of fertilizer to increase pro- 
duction? 

If a producer uses a lot of fertilizer it 
should increase the yield; in other words, 
by putting fertilizer or minerals in the 
form of fertilizer into corn, without the 
provision that is in the bill the producer 
will get more money from the Govern- 
ment. If one raises more than a normal 
yield he can market the corn. If he can 
do it profitably on the open market, he 
can go ahead and do it. If he wants to 
feed it, he can. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Does this not leave you 
with the proposition that, on that part 
of your land on which the Government 
is paying you to reduce, you have no new 
incentive to increase that production 
above your normal production, but where 
the Government is not involved, where 
the Government is not paying anything, 
you have the same inducement to pro- 
duce an additional amount that you 
have at the present time? You have all 
the inducement you ever have had to 
improve your farm practices, but the 
Government is not going to pay you to 
produce an extra surplus. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is right. 
You are stopping the Government fi- 
nancing of putting this fertilizer into 
these yields. It would have a diminishing 
effect on the effectiveness of the bill. 
What we are trying to do, whether by 
the soil bank program or any other pro- 
gram, is to reduce the minerals. We 
also want to encourage not putting 
them back in the form of fertilizer. 


I yield to the 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Latta}. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Latta) there 
were—ayes 53, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to clar- 
ify a point that apparently has become 
somewhat confused across the country. 
We have heard from both sides of the 
aisle, and certainly it has been my un- 
derstanding, that this is a voluntary pro- 
gram, that there is no compulsion, no 
attempt at compulsion in this bill, that 
it shall not be mandatory for anyone to 
participate in the program who does not 
want to. 

I would like to clarify a question that 
comes to me, and I would appreciate the 
attention of the chairman if I might 
have it. 

This question came to me in the form 
of a letter from one of my constituents in 
North Dakota wherein he asked that I 
try to clarify this matter for him. In 
the absence of any further time I do not 
know how to find the answer to the 
question any better than right here and 
right now. As I said, it has been reiter- 
ated again and again that this program 
is a completely voluntary program; that 
no one has to participate in it unless he 
so desires. 

I have a letter from a constituent of 
mine in which he encloses a postage-free 
card that apparently is a followup on a 
previous request from the local ASC 
office for information that they will need 
to implement this feed grain program we 
have under consideration here today. 
Apparently my constituent did not send 
in the requested information. The in- 
formation requested, as I think most of 
the committee understand, would be the 
acreage devoted to the production of feed 
crops during the years 1959 and 1960. 
This card apparently was sent out when 
the information sheet was not returned 
to the ASC office. This is what the card 
states, and I think my question will be 
clear when I read the card. 

It is headed “Eddy County ASC Office, 
New Rockford, N. Dak.” And it empha- 
sizes in caps at the top of the card “Re- 
minder.” 

The message on the card reads, as 
follows: 

This is to remind you that as of this mail- 
ing, you have not filed a complete acreage 
report of the 1961 feed grain program. 

The Secretary announced that it will be 
mandatory for all producers to file these acre- 
ages regardless of whether he plans on par- 
ticipating in this program. This must be 
completed by March 20. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the question that 
comes to my mind is this, and it would 
come to my mind as an individual who 
does not intend to participate in this 
program, because the farming that we do 
is to raise feed that we use on our farm. 
And, I am sure there are tens of thou- 
sands of farmers in this country that will 
have no intention of participating in this 
program, not because of any particular 
aversion to the program, but because 
there is no need or no benefit so far as 
the particular farm is concerned. 
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Now I would like to have the chairman 
explain this. Does he believe the com- 
mittee intended to make it mandatory, 
that every farmer in the United States 
furnish this complete detailed informa- 
tion that is requested by the various ASC 
Offices as a part of the record that they 
need? 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
please let me see the card? 

Mr. SHORT. Yes; I will be very hap- 
py to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, I might answer 
by saying to the gentleman that I am 
quite certain that whoever issued this 
card had not been accurately advised, 
because I know of no provision in exist- 
ing law that makes it mandatory upon 
the farmer to make any sort of report 
to any sort of committee in connection 
with the matter we are discussing. This 
appears to be an official document, but 
I do not know who authorized it to be 
issued. And, I am quite certain the gen- 
tleman will agree that the person who 
issued it called for a report that is not 
mandatory. There is nothing that re- 
quires the farmer to tell what he pro- 
duced last year. It is not in the Fed- 
eral law, but there may be some State 
regulation about it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Did I understand the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture to say there is nothing in the 
present law which would empower the 


Secretary making mandatory _ this 
report? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know of any 
provision. 


Mr. QUIE. I just asked so that I un- 
derstand it correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SHortT] may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman comes 
almost to the point of what has been 
bothering me. This is a temporary 1- 
year measure. What we do here today 
may well set the pattern when perma- 
nent legislation is later considered by 
this body. In other words, we here and 
now are moving toward later-to-be-im- 
posed, absolute and strict controls and 
a regimented agriculture. I hope I am 
wrong. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentlema:. yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gen- 
tleman has rendered a very fine service 
in bringing the contents of this card 
to the attention of the membership of 
the House. I think it might be appro- 
priate that the gentleman respond to 


Chairman, 
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his constituent by saying that there is 
nothing in the bill now before the House 
or in the report concerning it. Of 
course, the report could not be used in 
the matter of requiring that informa- 
tion of anyone. 

In other words, there is nothing in the 
bill now before us that would require 
your constituent to report any kind of 
information to anyone or even to re- 
quire him to participate in the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
SuortT] has again expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. SHortT] 
may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. I point this out to my 
friend from Mississippi. I do not believe 
there is anything in the bill that says 
that the program is going to be either 
voluntary or mandatory. From hearing 
the Secretary of Agriculture I would say 
it was his intention that the program 
should be on a voluntary basis. The 
committee report on page 3 says so a 
couple of times. But I do not believe 
there is anything in the bill itself that 
says that it is voluntary. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And there is 
nothing in the bill that says it is com- 
pulsory. 

Mr. SHORT. That is what I said a 
moment ago; it says neither. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. SHORT. I would say this fur- 
ther. This card came to me only within 
the last hour. I called down to the De- 
partment to try to verify, if I could, the 
administrative request that went out to 
the various State ASC offices or to the 
county offices. I have not had time to 
get the report yet. If I do get it, I shall 
report it to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
SHortT] has again expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Latta: Page 
4, line 17 after the word “sorghums,” 
strike out the word “soybeans,” and line 17, 
after the word “grain” strike out the word 


“or” and page 4, line 18, strike out the words 
“oilseed crops”. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment attempts to restrict this bill 
to feed grains. When this bill was in- 
troduced and presented by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to our committee it con- 
cerned itself only with feed grains. Soy- 
beans were added to the bill in commit- 
tee. Never before have soybeans been 
considered a feed grain. They should 
not be so considered now. 

What does this amendment accom- 
plish? It says in so many words that 
before you can get price support for 
Soybeans which, as I have said, are not 
feed grains, you must participate in 
the corn program. That seems real fair 
now, does it not, Mr. Chairman? Let 
us put the shoe on the other foot. Let 
us say to our cotton farmers—and they 
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have some down in Texas, I under- 
stand—that before you can get price 
support for your cotton you must put 
your corn into this program. Cotton, I 
readily admit, is not a feed grain. I 
am sure the proponents of the provision 
to put soybeans into this corn program 
will readily agree that it is not a feed 
grain. So, if it is not fair to put cotton 
into the corn program, then it is not 
fair to put soybeans into the corn pro- 
gram. 

Let us go a step further and say to 
those people who might be raising to- 
bacco and corn that before you can get 
price support for your tobacco you must 
put your corn in under the program. 

So what I am attempting to do now is 
to limit this bill to feed grains and not 
to penalize the soybean producer be- 
cause he does not desire to go into the 
corn program. Certainly in fairness to 
this soybean producer you should go 
along and support this amendment and 
strike soybeans from this feed grain 
bill. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
think the gentleman is absolutely correct, 
because in that language are other oil- 
seeds. For instance, the flax producers, 
and there are a lot of them in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, will have to go 
into the program before they can take 
advantage of any price support there 
might be on flax. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment is very good and 


should be adopted. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 


from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Is it not possible that soy- 
beans are in here for another reason? 
It has been said that the income would 
be raised 12 percent through this pro- 
gram were soybeans put in here so that 
acres could be diverted to soybeans, 
which are a more profitable crop, and 
on that part that increase would be de- 
rived from soybean production. 

Mr. LATTA. I would not want to say 
what the reason was for including soy- 
beans in this bill. I have my suspicions, 
however. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio has made a rather appealing argu- 
ment but it is based on an entirely false 
premise. It often happens that an argu- 
ment based upon a false premise comes 
to wrong conclusions. The gentleman 
assumed, in the first place, that there is 
an identical situation relating to cotton 
and soybeans. I am sure he overlooks, as 
do so many of those who have enjoyed 
special privileges for a long time, the 
special privileges which he and his people 
have enjoyed. 

The cotton people for a great many 
years have had allotments and quotas, 
they have had both acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas. The cotton peo- 
ple cannot plant unlimited amounts of 
cotton. Theirs is not voluntary, theirs 
is mandatory. That is also true of to- 
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bacco and of peanuts, and of rice. Those 
people are under a specific legal limita- 
tion. They cannot increase their acre- 
age of cotton or of those other controlled 
crops, 

The soybean people of the United 
States, if my memory serves me right, 
have never been under any kind of con- 
trol. They could and they can and they 
now do plant all of the soybeans they 
want to. This of itself is a vital differ- 
ence, but in addition the soybean people 
are getting a very substantial increase 
in support price this coming year. I 
believe the support price is being set at 
$2.32, a very substantial increase. If soy- 
bean growers are to get such a large in- 
crease in support prices and at the same 
time have no controls whatsoever, it 
seems to me that they might very well 
be expected to cooperate in the feed 
grain program, if they are going to also 
grow feed grain. It might well be sug- 
gested that if they are going to partici- 
pate in this sharing of Government 
funds on the one hand as soybean pro- 
ducers, and if they, at the same time put 
their other hand out ana say they ought 
to have Government funds as feed grain 
producers, they ought somewhere to 
wash their hands and come into court 
with a little cleanliness. 

The people who are growing the con- 
trolled crops must keep within their 
allotment or they are heavily penalized. 
So there is a very distinct difference be- 
tween cotton and soybean producers. 
The gentleman did not say he wanted 
to require this cross-compliance on cot- 
ton. 

Then I want to call attention to the 
fact that this is a control-of-feed-grains 
proposition, in spite of the contrary sug- 
gestion by the gentleman from Ohio. Of 
course it is. It applies to the soybean 
producer but it also applies directly to 
feed grains. 

Only when he is growing feed grains 
must a farmer come into compliance, 
and unless he is growing those feed 
grains or unless he is getting a support 
price for an uncontrolled crop, he is not 
touched by this bill at all. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. There is one thing I think 
we should bring to the attention of this 
body, however, in connection with your 
comments. If we take land out of pro- 
duction in the State of Iowa and in the 
rest of these Midwestern States where 
we have been producing corn or soy 
beans or anything else, we cannot plant 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice, and 
when you take these acres out down 
South, there is a movement of these feed 
grains to your area. 

Mr. POAGE. That is just what I have 
been trying to get the gentleman to un- 
derstand. I must apologize if I did not 
make this point plain. That is exactly 
the point. We cannot transfer feed 
grain to cotton or any other allotted 
crop. We cannot plant cotton because 
we already have our cotton allotment 
and we cannot increase it. You cannot 
get a cotton allotment, if you have not 
been planting cotton and you cannot go 
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to planting cotton just because you go 
out of feed grain. You take your land 
out of feed grains and you have no op- 
portunity to plant cotton, and you have 
no opportunity to plant rice, and you 
have no opportunity to plant peanuts, 
and that is a legal regulation and not 
simply a matter of economics. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 1 more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. You have given us quite 
an argument as to why cotton should not 
be included here. I did not mean to take 
your 5 minutes talking about why cot- 
ton should not be put in, but I would ask 
you to take 1 minute to explain why soy- 
beans should not be in this law. 

Mr. POAGE. Because we are trying 
to reduce the production of feed grains. 
We are trying to see that a man does 
not have an opportunity to increase his 
production of two or three supported 
crops. The feed grain cooperator will 
receive support at a substantial price 
level. The soybean grower will be sup- 
ported at a handsome support price. We 
are simply trying to say that if you are 
going to get the support price from the 
Government, you must comply on feed 
grains and not produce excessive 
amounts of feed grains. We want to stop 
this buildup of surpluses of feed grains 
which at present involves $4 billion 
worth of unnecessary feed grains. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment because I believe soy- 
beans and oilseeds ought to be included 
in the bill in determining eligibility for 
price supports. The reason we included 
oilseeds is that when the Secretary of 
Agriculture came before our committee, 
he announced a soybean program in 
which he would increase price supports 
to $2.30. I understand the growers or- 
ganization did not want that high an 
increase in price supports. I under- 
stand from them that the highest that 
any of them wanted was $2.15. I under- 
stand that many of the processors urged 
an increase to $2.15 and there was con- 
cern on the part of many of us who 
come from the soybean growing areas 
that increases in production would be so 
great at $2.30 supports that we would be 
bringing soybeans into the same kind of 
trouble that wheat and some of the other 
commodities are now in. If they were 
left out of the bill, then what might have 
happened? Farmers would have elected 
to stay out of this program, and then be- 
cause this is a 1-year program not only 
have diverted their corn acreage to soy- 
beans, but diverted hay land into soy- 
beans as well. This program, as it is 
now spelled out, would prevent that from 
happening because the farmer must com- 
ply in order to get his price supports 
on soybeans and he must also increase 
his soil conserving crops by the same 
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amount that he reduced his crop of corn 
and grain sorghums. This would control 
the situation so that there would not be 
a change from hay to soybeans or other 
feed grains or oilseeds. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks and the position 
taken by the gentleman from Minnesota. 
We have to watch soybean production 
rather carefully. The way we are going 
into the production of soybeans in the 
corn and soybean areas, we may well 
wind up with a real surplus in soybeans. 
This is a strict cross-compliance provi- 
sion. I am sure the gentleman will 
agree with me when I say that if we had 
had strict cross-compliance during past 
years we would not be involved in the 
mess we are in today. 

Mr. QUIE. That surely is true. If 
we had had cross-compliance on all 
crops we would not have the cotton 
farmer reducing his cotton acreage 
while at the same time planting them to 
feed grains in competition with us; we 
would not have the wheat farmer, for 
instance, reducing his wheat acreage and 
putting in feed grains in competition 
with us in feed-grain areas. Surely we 
ought to have had cross-compliance for 
the past many years. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield. 

Mr. LATTA. Did not the Secretary of 
Agriculture state when he was before 
the committee that one of the purposes 
of this bill was to get some farmers who 
were producing corn into producing soy- 
beans? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes; that was his purpose. 
But we put soybeans in the bill so no 
one could divert soy acres to soybeans. 

Mr. LATTA. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. Iyield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Does not the 
gentleman remember when people took 
corn acreage out of production under 
the acreage reserve program but then 
put in additional acres of grain sor- 
ghums, so that in the end they produced 
almost the same tonnage of feed? 

Mr. QUIE.. That is why the agricul- 
tural reserve did not work as well as it 
could have if we had had strict cross- 
compliance at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARENDS: Page 
4, line 13, strike out the words “average 
yield per” and strike out line 14 and insert 
the words “normal yield.” 

Page 6, line 4, strike out line 4 and in- 
sert the words “normal yield.” 

Page 6, line 10, strike out the word “aver- 
age” and on line 11 strike out the words 
“yield per acre for the farm for 1959 and 
1960” and insert “normal yield.” _ 

Page 6, line 12, strike out the words “In 
de-” and strike out lines 13 through 18 and 
insert the following: 
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“For the purposes of this Act, “normal 
yield” for any farm, in the case of corn or 
grain sorghum, shall be the average yield 
per acre of corn or grain sorghum for the 
farm adjusted for abnormal weather condi- 
tions and for trends in yields, during the 
five calendar years immediately preceding 
the year in which such normal yield is de- 
termined. If for any such year the data are 
not available or there is no actual yield, then 
the normal yield for the farm shall be ap- 
praised in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary, taking into consideration ab- 
normal weather conditions, the normal yield 
for the county, and the yield in years for 
which data are available.” 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday during the discussion of this 
bill I explained in part what I had in 
mind in offering this amendment. At 
that time the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, very frankly stated that objectively 
I was going in the right direction. He 
thought the most serious criticism 
might be the lack of information on 
crop acreage and that it might not be 
available in certain States for the 5-year 
period 1955-60. Regardless of that, I 
feel in all fairness, and in justice, and 
in equity to the average corngrower 
throughout the great Midwest, this 
amendment should be adopted. If we 
follow the basis set forth in this bill 
of only the crop years 1959 and 1960 
we are going to work a great injustice 
against many of our good corn farmers 
throughout the country who have 
strictly adhered to good farm soil con- 
servation practices, and crop rotation 
plans in their farm operations. In other 
words, the farmers who obtain acreage 
basis on the years 1959 and 1960 average 
yield, will be tremendously benefited. 
The normal yield should be placed on a 
5-year average if it is to he fair. In 
other words, the man who has helped to 
create this surplus, who has filled up 
the storage bins, the farmer who has in 
the last 2 years farmed his place from 
fence to fence reaps the benefit, and 
the man who has strictly adhered to 
good farming practices, the efficient 
farmer, is penalized. 

I trust my amendment may be 
adopted, and ask your support to see 
that it is. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. As I said yesterday, I 
am in sympathy with the gentleman’s 
objective, and would be inclined to vote 
for his amendment, but he must realize 
that the information that his amend- 
ment would require is not readily avail- 
able. This program must move on; we 
must have it at the White House within 
10 days or 2 weeks, or it will be too late. 

If you require the Department to ob- 
tain records back 5 years, and the infor- 
mation is not available, the whole pro- 
gram will fail. As I said to the 
gentleman this morning, if there is any 
way he can put into his amendment a 
condition that such information over 
the last 5 years shall be used if it can be 
obtained within the State, then I would 
have no objection to the amendment. 
But his amendment is too restrictive. If 
there is any way he could modify it in 
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any fashion I might be for it. AsI un- 
derstand it, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SmITH], has an amendment that 
is a little more flexible than the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. I 
would like to have the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SMITH] submit his. I think 
the gentleman’s objective is right. We 
do not want to penalize rotation in agri- 
culture, but we were told by the Depart- 
ment they did not have the records back 
5 years and could not obtain the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Of course, I hope the 
substitute to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa will not be adopted but, 
rather, that my amendment will be 
adopted for the reason that injustice will 
prevail under his amendment, not that 
his amendment is not moving in the right 
direction, but injustice will continue to 
exist as he proposes. I say let us try to 
find out, if we can, the record for the 
past 5 crop years in order that we do the 
right, fair, and just thing in this respect. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman has 
correctly pointed out that the bill as 
now worded certainly penalizes the 
farmer who has engaged in good farm 
practices throughout the years and it is 
giving a premium to the man who put 
his entire farm into corn at a guaran- 
teed price. I do not follow the gentle- 
man from North Carolina who says that 
history information is not available. 
They are now gathering information for 
the purposes of this bill even prior to its 
passage. Certainly there must be some 
facts and figures in every local office in 
this country as to conservation practices, 
covering the past 5-year period. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that I agree with him. 
We should make an all-out effort to ob- 
tain this information on a 5-year basis 
so that we shall not work an injustice 
on any farmer. Sometimes I think the 
farmer gets it coming and going. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Is it not true that in the 
years 1956, 1957, 1958, there was a con- 
trol program on corn and they know for 
every farm during those years what the 
allotment was, what he was raising, and 
that they would not have to ask the 
farmer what he was raising during those 
years, it is available right now in those 
offices? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes. The gentleman 
has correctly stated the past experience. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr, SHORT. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman that what the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota just said would 
probably be true about corn; but I would 
also point out that I called a friend of 
mine who is chairman of an ASC in the 
State of North Dakota, and he told me 
they had no records of the production 
of oats, rye, and barley in the county 
ASC offices in North Dakota. 
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Mr. QUIE. They are not a part of the 
program as far as the plan is concerned. 
There is no necessity for knowing the 
history of oats, barley, or rye production. 

Mr. SHORT. I would like to point 
out if you are going to avail yourself of 
price supports on oats, barley, or rye un- 
der the provisions of this bill, and you 
happen to raise corn, and that could 
conceivably be corn raised for silage, you 
must comply with the program. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, ordinarily the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Arenps], would 
be a good amendment. But, here is the 
situation. There are two things we have 
to consider in passing this legislation. 
No. 1, the information essential to en- 
force the amendment just is not avail- 
able for the 5 preceding crop years. Re- 
gardless of what anyone might think or 
hope, the information just is not 
available. 

Now if it be the desire of some that 
they want to kill the bill—and I do not 
say that is the objective of the author 
of the amendment; I am sure that is not 
his objective—but if it be the desire of 
some that they want to kill the bill or to 
put the legislation in the position that it 
would be absolutely impossible of admin- 
istration, then this is the way to do it. 

This show has got to be put on the 
road in afew days. Time is running out. 
It is now very short. Farmers are break- 
ing land now, preparing to plant grain. 
They are planting down in some of the 
sections of the country—in the Deep 
South. In all probability it will be too 
late to put the legislation into full effect 
down there because the planting time 
will soon have elapsed. But for the 
heavy grain producing area this program 
must be in effect within 15 or 20 days. 
Time is running out. 

This is emergency legislation. It is 
not something that is going to be in effect 
next year or the year thereafter; it is 
only for this year. And, the only reason 
we brought this bill to the floor making 
it effective for only this year is because 
we did not want to have another large 
crop similar to that of last year and 
the year before piling up on the al- 
ready heavy surplus. So, we brought in 
this emergency legislation, conceding it 
is not desirable from a long range stand- 
point but desirable for this emergency 
period only. 

While I have some sympathy for the 
objective of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois, if I thought 
it was possible to obtain the information 
essential to its administration, I would go 
along with it. But, it just is not avail- 
able. So, I hope the amendment, with 
all deference to my friend from Illinois, 
will be voted down. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. smiru of Iowa 
as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by Mr, ARENDs: On page 6, line 18, strike 
out the period and insert “and to give due 
consideration to tillable acreage, crop ro- 
tation practices, type of soil, and topog- 
raphy.” 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say, to start with, that I 
thoroughly agree with the objective of 
the gentleman. from [Illinois 1Mr. 
ARENDS], and practically everything that 
has been said on both sides of the aisle. 
But, I just do not feel his amendment is 
flexible enough to get at the situation 
mentioned by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. Ido not believe the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
will permit the use of these records 
available in the ASC offices in the com- 
mercial corn areas. I fully subscribe to 
what the gentleman from North Dakota 
said, that there are areas where these 
records are not available. That is the 
reason this requires a very flexible ap- 
proach, so where the records are avail- 
able they can be used and where they 
are not available they will have to put 
in some time to get the proper records. 
This is the same flexibility that Mr. Ben- 
son used in connection with the allot- 
ment for the acreage reserve program; 
in fact, this is the identical language 
which you will find in the law in section 
329-A and B. It is the identical lan- 
guage. It permits this Secretary of 
Agriculture to have the same authority 
as Secretary Benson had and to use 
wherever applicable those acreage al- 
lotments that were made by Secretary 
Benson in 1957. 

Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. There is much merit 
in what the gentleman says. I am just 
wondering how this is going to protect 
the man who has engaged in proper soil 
conservation practices during the last 5 
years. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Because they 
may consider in this the crop rotation 
practices used. 

Mr. HOEVEN. How effective would 
that be? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think it was 
pretty effective under Secretary Benson 
in 1957. They already have the regula- 
tions down there that they used at that 
time. I must say that I talked to the 
Department about this and they agree 
that with this provision they could make 
the adjustments that we are talking 
about right here on the floor. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Would it be possikle, how- 
ever, for them to use the records that 
they presently have for the years 1956, 
1957, and 1958 and under which they had 
finally worked out the most equitable 
relationship between farms by the use 
of this method and others in order to 
bring about the kind of allotments per 
farm that we would consider fair and 
equitable? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think they do. 
The reason is this: If they have the 
same authority that Secretary Benson 
had at that time, surely they can do 
the same thing he did at that time. 

Mr. QUIE. But this says to give due 
consideration to tillable acreage, crop- 
rotation practices, type of soil and to- 
pography. But it does not give him the 
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right to go back to previous years. He 
can only look at the period in which 
it was under consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Although we 
have had a change of administration, 
this is still the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Agriculture 
has all these records. 

Mr. QUIE. Under the law as Secre- 
tary Benson administered it he was not 
prohibited from going back only to the 
2 previous years. This bill prohibits 
the Secretary from going back any fur- 
ther from 1959. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The interpreta- 
tion given me by the Department is that 
they could go back and pick up those 
records. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do feel that the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois has much 
merit. In many instances in our farm 
program people who have tried to diver- 
sify and follow good practices have been 
penalized and those who planted every 
possible acre have been rewarded for 
doing so as I see the situation. But that 
is not what I am interested in at this 
particular time. The point has been 
made that it is very difficult to obtain 
information in connection with figures 
and data from the Department of Agri- 
culture. I believe that ought to be un- 
derlined because it certainly is true. I 
have asked for a lot of information 
through the years. As a matter of fact, 
at one time during a Democratic admin- 
istration I regret to say I could get no 
information about the average value per 
cotton allotment in each of the cotton 
counties. I wrote to county agricul- 
tural committees in nearly all cotton 
producing counties at that time for 
the information. Why? They refused 
downtown at the Department to give 
me that information or to seek to obtain 
it for me. I have had several experi- 
ences like that very recently. You write 
to the Secretary of Agriculture here, our 
Democratic Secretary—and I wish him 
well—and you will get back an answer 
that the information is in the field. The 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are called before congressional 
committees to testify and they under- 
take to help us as we write legislation 
by supplying information and figures. 
How can they help us when so much of 
the information is in the field? They 
need the information themselves in order 
to be the most informative witnesses 
possible. Their judgments and our 
judgments are no better than the infor- 
mation we have. 

They should bring immediately copies 
of much of the information which is in 
the field to Washington in order to be 
able to work with and advise the mem- 
bership of the House and the other body 
since all of us ask questions orally or in 
writing. This is particularly true in 
view of the fact that as I understand 
it we have $8 billion worth of com- 
modities in storage and have lost one 
billion and three-quarters of another bil- 
lion on the farm program in the past. I 
hope that as a result of what has taken 
place here today with reference to the 
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possible lack of information in this in- 
stance the officials of our Department of 
Agriculture will resolve I repeat, to go 
to the field and get much more infor- 
mation on all commodities than they 
currently have. 

I wrote a letter to Dr. Willard Coch- 
rane soon after I saw the grain program 
announced. I asked him several ques- 
tions. I received no answer. I sent Sec- 
retary Freeman a wire on February 28 
and finally did get an answer about the 
large grain producers. Apparently it 
was not of great interest to Dr. Cochrane 
and others that some barley producers 
were advanced loans of more than $1 
million each in 1959. This letter in 
answer to my wire is signed by Mr. Orlin 
J. Scoville and is dated March 1, 1961. 
The letter is in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of March 8, 1961, on page 3514. 

Dr. Scoville stated: 

The amounts shown represent the loan of 
funds advanced. In some instances these 
were redeemed but in other cases the grain 
was taken over by the Government. Similar 
information is not available for earlier 
years. 


I think our agricultural people here 
should know about the amounts which 
were redeemed and not redeemed and 
should have information for several 
years. 

I think our colleague, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] is 
probably right, and the chairman is, too, 
when they say the information 5 years 
back could not be easily obtained, but it 
should be. That is the point I am mak- 
ing. The information should be avail- 
able to the U.S. officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here in Washington 
for their own information, for the Presi- 
dent, if he wishes it, and for Members of 
the House and Senate if they wish it. I 
might add it is not merely in the field, 
it is on the back side of the field, and 
the worse the information is the more 
difficult it is to get, it seems to me. In 
other words, if the information paints 
a bad picture, it is rather difficult to 
obtain always. That is an experience 
I have had over a period of 22 years. 

The President of the United States 
has rightly said that we need informa- 
tion in this country. Recently there was 
a fine article by one of the columnists 
which I shall include in my remarks 
about the effort the President is making 
to see that we and the people of this 
country get information. To you, Mr. 
Secretary of Agriculture, I say, get us 
information, bring copies of it away from 
the field and place it where we can ob- 
tain it and use it, so that we can write 
a sound and constructive farm program 
in connection with those divisions of the 
farm program where defects today exist. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I should like to comment 
that maybe it is easier for certain news- 
papers to get information from the De- 
partment of Agriculture than it is for 
Members. I recall a year ago there was 
quite a lot of publicity as to how much 
compensation for soil conservation prac- 
tices and for loans Members of Congress 
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had received. I remember our minority 
leader had received something like $3.21 
in reimbursement for certain soil con- 
servation practices, and that became a 
matter of public record. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

The average value of a cotton allot- 
ment in some counties is as low as $300 
and the average value in other counties 
goes to $62,000 per allotment. I have 
asked that these figures and others for 
controlled crops be brought up to date. 
I received a letter that said, “You are 
the only one that wants that informa- 
tion, and we do not feel we should get 
it.” But I think we shall get it, and I 
think I shall have a good part in getting 
it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BECKWORTH. Iyield to our dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. The papers said I 
got $2.50. I did not even get that. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. A lot of Mem- 
bers of Congress I know probably live 
on the land but get nothing or very little 
in the way of loans or payments. Of 
course, this is not featured. 

Mr. Chairman, the article to which I 
referred is as follows and appeared in 
the Washington Post, March 3, 1961: 

On GOVERNMENT, ACTIVE AND PASSIVE 

(By Joseph Alsop) 

The public information policy of the Ken- 
nedy administration is so curious, and may 
later prove so important, that it cries out 
for analysis. 

It is curious because of the bewildering 
contrast between the extreme openness of 
the White House itself, and the cloistered, 
almost harem-like withdrawal of most of 
the other Government departments. Noth- 
ing quite like this contrast has been seen 
before in political Washington. 

The openness of the White House is a 
calculated policy. Shortly after President 
Kennedy took office, he and his press sec- 
retary, Pierre Salinger, and other leading 
members of his staff discussed the pros and 
cons of the kind of rule that would have 
closed the place up for good. Under the 
proposed rule, all White House staff mem- 
bers would have had to ask for special per- 
mission, as in the Eisenhower era, before 
talking to any reporter. 

The President recognized that such a rule 
would close the White House. He decided 
that this was undesirable. As a result, re- 
porters now swarm through the White House 
staff offices, briskly asking questions and 
even quite frequently getting answers about 
every imaginable subject of public interest. 

By the same token, the President himself, 
instead of playing the role of a remote, 
hieratically immobile Byzantine ruler, has 
been constantly on view, both formally and 
informally. He has appeared at his tele- 
vised press conferences, in special television 
shows of the most un-Byzantine character, 
and in all sorts of other ways. The effects 
of this White House openness and Presi- 
dential accessibility can be seen in the most 
recent Gallup Poll. Kennedy, the Presiden- 
tial personality, has had an immense impact. 

Yet the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship and the White House congressional 
liaison both rather glumly admit that this 
personal impact of President Kennedy has 
hardly produced an added vote for his pro- 
gram in the House of Representatives. 
Somewhere there is a break in the tradi- 
tional chain of communications from Presi- 
dent to voters, to the Capitol. 
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One place to look for the break in the 
chain is in the Government departments, 
Defense, State, and the rest, whose continued 
cloistered reticence contrasts so sharply 
with the new openness of the White House. 
Nothing could be less like the Eisenhower 
White House than the Kennedy White 
House. But the Defense Department under 
Kennedy, for instance, is exactly like the 
Defense Department under Eisenhower, only 
perhaps rather more so. 

This departmental reticence, it must be 
added, is not a calculated policy. It is a 
natural consequence of the fact that nothing 
has been done about the innumerable estab- 
lished customs, rules, and prohibitions all 
intended to prevent free communication of 
facts to the public. They are all being ob- 
served as usual. They are all being taken 
for granted, as quite proper customs, rules 
and prohibitions, which are indeed badly 
needed to safeguard the delicate electorate 
from an unsettling flow of public informa- 
tion. 

In reality, of course, this cloistered char- 
acter of the Government, this governmental 
sheltering behind a barricade of classifica- 
tion stamps, is an enormous, recent innova- 
tion in the American political system. Until 
the Second World War, the whole American 
Government was completely open. 

In 1939-41, a time of danger, President 
Roosevelt actually stimulated a double flow 
of public information, in order to secure 
support for his great prewar measures. 
Even in the first Truman administration, 
the American Government was still largely 
open. And the resulting massive flow of 
public information was what secured sup- 
port for the Marshall plan and the other 
great innovating measures of that remark- 
able era. 

In these past periods of active Government, 
in other words, there was no attempt to pre- 
vent the Nation from learning about the 
problems confronting it. There was even 
an active effort to acquaint the Nation with 
all the details of those problems. There- 
fore, when the Government was ready to 
act, the Nation was also ready. But in the 
more recent years of passive government, 
there was an opposite effect—an effort to 
conceal the mere existence of national 
problems. 

Not wishing to take action, any passive 
government naturally wishes the electorate 
to feel no need for action. Concealment, in 
these circumstances, is quite logical. But 
the habits formed in the years of passivity, 
though now deep-rooted in our officialdom, 
are not logical any longer, when the Presi- 
dent so clearly wants the Government to be 
active again. What was sauce for the goose, 
in this case, is plain poison for the gander. 

This is one of Kennedy’s basic dilemmas. 
If he resolves the dilemma by restoring the 
old, traditional Government openness, he 
must pay the price of the numerous em- 
barrassments that always afflict open govern- 
ment. Yet some of those around him are 
urging payment of this considerable price, 
because they see that no American Govern- 
ment can be successfully active without 
being open. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SmrIrTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ARENDS) there 
were—ayes 67, noes 71. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Arenps]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ARENDS) there 
were—ayes 80, noes 84. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ARENDS and 
Mr. MATTHEWS. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
113, noes 138. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, It seems like the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture is 
getting picked on a little bit today. 

On March 7 the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture [Mr. CooLey] 
stated in speaking of section 3, H.R. 
4510—I will quote him: 

I know a lot of people are apprehensive 
and they are fearful that with section 3 in 
the bill the Secretary might break the corn 
market and adversely affect the grain trade. 
But this is his responsibility. 


The question I raise is whether or not 
this Congress is going to abdicate its 
right to decide what the laws of the 
land are going to be, and completely 
give to the administrative side of gov- 
ernment the power to dictate and the 
power to decide what is good for the 
people who are, in this instance, engaged 
in farming. Members who have spoken 
on the problem nave directed their com- 
ments almost completely to corn rather 
than taking into consideration that 
whatever we do here not only affects 
corn but it affects wheat. Ido not think 
there is anyone in this body who repre- 
sents more farming areas than I do. 
We in Montana are concerned with any 
piece of legislation that carte blanche 
says we are going to pass a bill and let 
it be administered downtown without 
any guideposts for the Secretary to 
follow. 

Consider for a moment the fact that 
this is nothing more than another soil 
bank. I happened to disagree with the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the past ad- 
ministration on the question of the soil 
bank and I also disagree with the pres- 
ent Secretary when he says, that to re- 
duce the number of acres that our farm- 
ers have on which to make a living is 
going to be beneficial. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that while we are retiring acres from 
production in this country our State 
Department is going overseas and say- 
ing: “We have retired some corn pro- 
duction in the United States so why don’t 
you produce corn in your country so you 
can compete with our farmers in order 
to make a better life for everybody?” 
And then we provide the money so they 
can learn to produce corn and continue 
to depress the market and add to our 
surplus. 

If we are going to reduce acreage for 
our own farmers then let us not give it to 
another country. 

Now, Mr. Chairmen, I would like to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture a question. Does the chair- 
man believe it is the responsibility of 
this Congress to determine whether or 
not the corn market, or any grain mar- 
ket, should be broken, or does he believe 
that this would be solely the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of Agriculture? 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. This bill does not give 
anybody authority to break any market. 
I am sorry the gentleman has not read 
the bill which provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture cannot sell corn in 
the market at less than 17 percent below 
the support price, which figures out $1 
per bushel. One dollar per bushel is the 
market price now. The effect of this 
provision is that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture cannot break the market. He 
can say, “Those of you who do not co- 
operate cannot expect to let us raise the 
market for you through the activity of 
the cooperators.” But even those non- 
cooperators are protected against any 
break in the market at the hands of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. BATTIN. The gentleman from 
Texas misunderstood what I said. He 
disagrees with the chairman, not me. I 
am quoting from the Recorp of March 7 
where the chairman of the committee 
stated that he realized some people have 
fears but that it is not the responsibility 
of the Congress, it is the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. This is 
a clarification I would like to have. 

Mr. POAGE. I am not quoting the 
chairman or the Secretary. I am quot- 
ing the bill. The bill provides very 
specifically that nobody can sell feed 
back into the market for less than 17 
percent below the support price, which is 
$1. That means you cannot sell it so as 
to break the market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to go on record 
as opposing this bill in its entirety. 
First of all, I am a farmer and a feeder, 
and while there are more Members than 
usual here today, I wish they were all on 
the floor to hear a freshman Congress- 
man and farmer say what he has to 
say. I have listened attentively to re- 
marks on other bills, and this bill dealing 
with agriculture is so important that I 
think all should hear these remarks. 

I am one of six brothers who farm and 
feed cattle on a farm in Dakota County. 
My share of this operation is 280 acres, 
on which I have the privilege of paying 
interest and taxes. That area of land is 
about equal to what is known commonly 
as a family-sized farm. When corn is in 
heavy supply and we have a good year, 
with plenty of corn, we sell corn. When 
it is in short supply, we buy as much as 
is necessary to support our feeding op- 
eration. And, I want to point out that 
my’ five brothers and I love to farm in 
this kind of a free economy. 

The debate so far has been on a mat- 
ter of degree; a degree of more Govern- 
ment interference and intervention. 

Let us discuss the philosophy that I 
believe prompts this measure, and I am 
seriously wondering about this as we de- 
bate this legislation. I say this because 
in our committee—I am not a member of 
the subcommittee; I wanted to be; there 
was not room for me on this subcommit- 
tee, and rightfully so, because I am a 
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freshman—and I want to point out the 
last half of this bill was not read in 
executive session of the entire commit- 
tee. That is why I am taking the time 
to say what I have tosay. Iam seriously 
wondering, as we consider this bill, 
whether or not we are considering a 
measure that is in the best interests of 
the farmer and the consumer of the 
country as a whole, because I am quite 
certain that we cannot write a bill that 
will cure all of the ills of agriculture, 
even those within the feed grain area. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEERMANN. If I have sufficient 
time to conclude all of my remarks; yes, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that the bill was actually read in the 
committee wore for word, line by line; 
it was read over many times. I do not 
recall whether the gentleman was there 
when it was or not, but I am certain it 
was read. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
when it was 5 minutes to 12 the chairman 
said 5 minutes, 4, 3, and the House was 
in session, did he not ask to dispense 
with the reading of the rest of the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. We read it over three 
times before we got to that place where 
I made that suggestion. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Thank you for 
your remarks. 

We have been trying to do something 
along this line since the 1930’s and have 
consistently come up with more reserves 
instead. And, I further wonder if the 
proponents of this bill are not as far out 
of touch with farm thinking as I was 
with the general thinking in the year 
1945. I returned to the United States 
that year after 3 years abroad in the 
service in World War II. When I left 
in 1942 every single person in the United 
States was trying to get a job done. 
Three years later, when I returned, 
everyone or almost everyone wanted 
something from the Federal Govern- 
ment. A long way, indeed, from the 
1942 state of mind. 

Now, I want to go into the philosophy 
that underlies this particular piece of 
legislation. As I understand, from com- 
mittee hearings, it was originally pro- 
posed by our new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Orville Freeman. Mr. Freeman in 
his appearance before the committee 
styled himself a conservative. I would 
like to add here if this bill is the Secre- 
tary’s idea of being conservative, then 
the Lord save us from liberal legislation. 
Secretary Freeman in his deliberation 
as to what is good for the farmer is 
being assisted by Dr. Willard Cochrane, 
who received his Ph. D. from Harvard, 
and who is listed as economic adviser to 
Secretary Freeman. 

On December 6, 1958, Dr. Cochrane 
made a speech before the Midwest 
Swine Marketing Conference at Ames, 
Iowa. That is next to my State. In 
that speech Dr. Cochrane was quoted as 
saying that supply control can enable 
swine producers to gain bargaining 
power on the market if they want it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEER- 
MANN] has expired. 
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Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I shall be glad to 
furnish the rest of his remarks, if any- 
body wants to read them. 

Let’s hear a little more from Dr. 
Cochrane, the man who is advising our 
new Secretary on farm economics: 

On Monday, February 20, 1961, Dr. 
Cochrane made another talk before the 
Missouri Farmers Association at Colum- 
bia, Mo. In that talk which was labeled, 
“New Developments in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” Dr. Cochrane is 
reported as saying: 

How do we resolve this tough feed-grain 
problem? In general terms—we must re- 
duce the output of feed grains in 1961 and 
expand utilization. (A) We can achieve 
the reduction of feed-grain output in 1961 
by a voluntary control program along the 
lines recommended by the Feed-Grain Study 
Committee. The main features of that 
voluntary program are (1) Increase the 
level of price support on corn to $1.20 per 
bushel and equivalent increases on other 
feed grains, where this guarantee of price 
support is limited to farmers who participate 
in the program. (2) The retirement of 20 
percent of each producer’s feed-grain acre- 
age into a nonproductive, soil conserving 
practice. (3) The payment to producers of 
a conservation practice payment to induce 
farmers to participate in the voluntary pro- 
gram. (4) The provision of a payments-in- 
kind feature for those program cooperators 
who wish to cut back more than that re- 
quired for eligibility for price support. 


Dr. Cochrane then went on to add 
that several features can be added to 
the above program which complement 
it. First, raise the price of soybeans 
relative to corn and thereby induce a 
substitution of soybean production for 
feed-grain production. Second, increase 
the profitability rates in the animal prod- 
ucts, by purchase and other price sup- 
porting operations, and thereby draw 
down Government stocks of feed grains. 
Third, use the soybean oil and animal 
products acquired under points (1) and 
(2) above, in expanded domestic and 
foreign food distribution programs. 

To end his speech, he said: 

We will use all three of the above ap- 
proaches in some combination during the 
forthcoming years. I cannot, at this time, 
however, say just what the precise prescrip- 
tion will be in 1961. Congress is now con- 
sidering those aspects of the above program 
that require legislative action, and we must 
wait and see what exact form that action 
will take. 


Mr. BRUCE. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEERMANN. 
tleman. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Nebraska for having the courage to re- 
state certain fundamental principles 
which are of the greatest importance 
in this day of crisis, both national and 
international. Certainly the fallacy of 
Government regimentation and control 
is evident in the confused debate that 
we have had here in the last 2 days. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I yield to the gen- 
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Everybody wonders whom they are going 
to hurt or whom they are not going to 
hurt, with all kinds of controls and 
regimentation. I commend the gentle- 
man from Nebraska for restating his be- 
lief in the principles of a free society. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. Chairman, the point that I am 
making here is this. I have often told 
farmers in the Third Nebraska District 
that there are those who are bent on 
complete control of the farm, exactly as 
it is controlled in some foreign coun- 
tries. And if we want the blueprint of 
just how that is going to be accom- 
plished, do we go over the speeches of 
the man who is currently advising our 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Chairman, I am completely op- 
posed to control of our farm, and I am 
quite sure control is opposed by more 
than a majority of the Nation’s farmers. 
We had proof of that in 1958 when in a 
national referendum we farmers voted 
by about 70 percent to have unlimited 
corn production—or, if you want totals 
in round numbers, 254,000 for unlimited 
corn production to 102,000 against. 

We farmers want to operate in a free 
economy just like every other business 
and profession—grocery store, filling 
station, bank, dry goods store, and medi- 
cine or law. We want the right to plan 
our operation just like every other pro- 
ducer and consumer, because if we do 
not have that right we do not know 
where we stand. 

I believe the farmer needs help but it 
should not come in the way of more con- 
trols, more complex regulations. In- 
stead, the Government should gradually 
withdraw from the farm and let it func- 
tion just as it does in every other busi- 
ness. Let the farmer raise what he can 
use and sell. If he needs financial help, 
let it be extended in the form of cash 
loans on a percentage of his crop mar- 
ket price, backed by a realistic repay- 
ment plan. Extend this aid through 
Federal channels if need be. 

We farmers want to be competitors. 
We want the right to farm in the best 
way that experience and God has taught 
us. We want the right to use all tech- 
nical skills as fast as they are developed 
by research—in short, we want to farm 
the best we know how. 

Most of all, we want to be free. We 
are probably one of the few outposts 
of real freedom left in these United 
States. 

If emergency legislation of this type— 
legislation that puts a bonus on nonpro- 
duction, encourages inefficiency, and de- 
prives a farmer of the right to run his 
farm as he knows best—is enacted, then 
I wonder if we may not be the last of 
freemen anywhere. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to be 
able to follow the very fine remarks of 
the gentleman from Nebraska, but my 
thought follows so closely the same lines 
as his. 

The agricultural experts here in the 
House have now gotten this bill pretty 
much in the shape they want it, and I 
suppose that whenever this happens 
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someone always comes along and throws 


a skunk into the henhouse. I expect that 
is about the way my remarks will be in- 
terpreted. 

For 2 days I have listened to interparty 
and intraparty arguments over this bill. 
Everyone, regardless of which side of the 
aisle they sit on, is agreed that the pur- 
pose of this bill is to increase the price of 
feed grain and this is a noble purpose, so 
far as I am concerned. 

But, let me suggest to you that Con- 
gress cannot increase the price of any 
farm commodity without at the same 
time tightening the import fence around 
the farm, either through increased tar- 
iffs, or quotas or some kind of a tax. If 
we do, we only invite increased agricul- 
tural imports. 

The better the domestic price, the 
greater the incentive for friendly for- 
eign farmers to ship their production into 
this country. 

When we increase the imports, we just 
add that much onto our so-called sur- 
pluses. And how do we solve the surplus 
problem? By forcing domestic acreage 
reduction. What do we do when we force 
acreage reduction? We simply take that 
many more farmers off the farm and send 
them to town to build up the army of un- 
employed. 

The taxpayer pays for the rent of the 
land taken out of production; he pays 
for the support of the farmer who is now 
among the army of unemployed; he loans 
him money through FHA to build a home 
in town, or provides public housing for 
him, if he cannot get an FHA loan; he 
increases his social security for him; he 
pays for jobs through depressed areas 
legislation and builds new schools for 
him through Federal subsidies for edu- 
cation—all because Congress in its great 
wisdom wants to make more friendly for- 

eign farmers, regardless of the effect upon 
our agriculture. 

For instance, we are talking about 
feed grains—let us take a look at feed 
grains. 

Today we have in storage 268.2 mil- 
lion bushels of oats. Oats imports dur- 
ing the past 10 years have exceeded 310.7 
million bushels. The average oats pro- 
duction is 40 bushels to the acre. In 
other words, oats imports have displaced 
the production of 80 million acres. How 
many American farmers have we put off 
farms with oats imports? 

Let us take barley. We have in stor- 
age 167.7 million bushels. We have im- 
ported 225.6 million bushels in the past 
10 years. At 30 bushels to the acre, we 
have displaced the production of 175 
million acres. How many farmers has 
this displaced? 

Rye is worse. We have in storage 10.5 
million bushels. Imports of rye in the 
past 10 years has exceeded 44.4 million 
bushels—four times as much as the pres- 
ent surplus—yet we pay storage on all 
of these imported grains and blame the 
American farmer for overproduction. 

Each year we permit the imports of 
more than 2 million head of beef, a half 
million hogs, over 1% million sheep and 
lambs, displacing the production of more 
than 45 million acres, that you are forc- 
ing the American farmer to take out of 
production, thereby forcing that many 
more American farmers off the land. 
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Is it any wonder that our young farm- 
ers are demanding some _ protection 
against all this foolishness? Is it any 
wonder that they cannot find land upon 
which to establish themselves in the 
farming business? Is it any wonder that 
our economy is out of balance? 

This, we are told, is the price tag for 
creating friendly foreign farmers 
abroad. Millions of acres taken out of 
production, thousands of farmers forced 
off the land, billions of dollars heaped 
upon the backs of the dwindling taxpay- 
ers—and, Mr. Chairman, just how many 
friends are we making? 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very worthwhile and able con- 
tribution to this debate. Not only are 
we importing cattle and Communist ham 
from Poland, but last year I put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article from 
the Lancaster, Pa., Livestock Reporter, 
that more than 50,000 pounds of kan- 
garoo meat was imported into the 
United States and sold as beef in the 
great State of Pennsylvania. No won- 
der that article was headed “Are You 
Jumpy These Days?” 

Mr. BERRY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoMINIcK: On 
page 4, line 17, after “grain sorghums, soy- 
beans, and any other” strike out “feed grain 
or’’. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard throughout this entire 2 days’ 
debate that this program is designed to 
be a voluntary program, that you do not 
have to go into it if you do not want to, 
that they are not trying to exert any 
particular force to require you to go into 
it; and the committee in the considera- 
tion of this bill knocked out the original 
request that in addition to corn acreage 
you should also reduce the amount of 
oats, rye, and barley. This is no longer 
a requirement, and in many areas of the 
country oats, rye, and barley are being 
or have been planted as a cash crop. 
They are designed in many instances to 
form the basic income of the farmer, and 
there is nothing in this bill as it was 
brought out of the committee which 
would indicate either that the farmer was 
in jeopardy as far as the amount that 
he could plant was concerned or that he 
was in jeopardy as far as getting his 
price support on these crops was con- 
cerned; yet they come through the back 
door by way of subsection (2) of sec- 
tion 2 on line 17 and say that wherever 
corn is grown or has been grown for the 
last 2 years by any farmer and he also 
grows any of these feed grains of which 
I have spoken he has absolutely got to 
come in on this corn program or he does 
not get the support money on his other 
feed grains. This is something he had 
not expected when he planted; yet now 
they come in through the back door say- 
ing, “You are going to have to go along 
on this corn program if you want to get 
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what you are already legally entitled to.” 
This, to say the least, is compulsion and 
refutes the statements made by the com- 
mittee chairman and the ranking ma- 
jority member as to the program being 
voluntary. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
simply to take out “or other feed grains.” 
This is not a question of cross-compli- 
ance. There is nothing in this amend- 
ment which, if passed, would permit a 
farmer to take the diverted acreage and 
put it back into grain feed production. 
This simply states that what Congress 
has previously said you can get by way 
of price supports, and what the Secre- 
tary’s regulation has said you can get, 
you are entitled to get regardless of 
whether or not you go along with the 
new corn program. 

Is there any logical reason why a per- 
son who has planted, relying on an- 
nouncements made by Congress, and by 
the Secretary—is there any logical 
reason why he should not be entitled 
to get them without being forced to do 
something that was not a considera- 
tion at the time the support prices were 
fixed? 

This is supposed to be a voluntary 
thing, yet they say, we are going to re- 
quire you to go along on this corn pro- 
gram in order to get your support price 
on the other grains. That is not volun- 
tary. In many instances the corn, 
which is grown in conjunction with bar- 
ley, rye, and oats, is grown mainly as 
Silage, but this bill states that corn is 
corn, whether it is used as silage to feed 
your livestock and poultry, or whatever 
it may be used for, and if you want to 
get your support price on these other 
grains you have to go along on the corn 
program. 

Again I appeal to you to support my 
amendment, which is very simple, 
namely, strike out those words “or other 
feed grains.” 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an illus- 
tration of the widespread failure to un- 
derstand either the program or the bill. 
The gentleman from Colorado suggests 
that it would be very inequitable to those 
of us—and I say “us” because I am in 
the oat business and have more acres 
in oats than in any other crop on my 
farm, and that same situation is prob- 
ably true of most of the other farmers 
in my area, so I should be privileged to 
speak in the first person about this mat- 
ter. 

The bill says that if those of us who 
are growing oats are to participate in 
the extra payments this bill provides, 
we must cooperate with the feed grain 
programs. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Section 2 states 
what the Secretary shall require as a 
condition of eligibility for price support 
of any other feed grains. 

Mr.POAGE. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That you have to 
participate in this program. 

Mr. POAGE. It says that if we are 
going to get the high supports this bill 
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gives for oats, barley, and rye, we must 
then participate on corn and grain sor- 
ghums. If I want to get the special ad- 
vantage, it seems to me I ought to par- 
ticipate in the program and make some 
reduction. If you do not keep the safe- 
guards of the bill, you are going to give 
these people a complete windfall with no 
participation at all. If you are growing 
corn or grain sorghums the present bill 
does not impose a single obligation on 
you, but if you are going to get the extra 
price for your oats and then you are 
going to grow corn or grain sorghums 
you have to participate. I do not see 
anything wrong with that. I do not see 
anything unfair in requiring a man who 
is going to get a special and substantial 
payment from the Government to com- 
ply. These special payments are being 
made for cooperation. Now, why should 
the producer not cooperate on another 
operation which involves feed grain and 
add to the total surplus of feed grain? 
The whole question is, Are you in favor 
of cutting down this unnecessary feed 
grain production of 400 million bushels 
a@ year more than we need? Are you in- 
terested in providing a market for some- 
one’s elevator to store this surplus, or 
are you going to make a real effort to 
save the taxpayers some money? 

If you pass the bill as written you 
have the assurances of the committee 
and of the Department just as far as we 
can tell you that it will give you a very 
substantial reduction in the unnecessary 
production of feed grains. If you adopt 
this amendment and others like it—you 
can see that there is a trend with these 
kinds of amendments, each and every 
one of which is nibbling away at the 
effectiveness of the bill—you will help 
destroy it. None of these amendments 
individually will destroy the bill, but 
each and every one of them takes away 
its effectiveness, and each and every one 
of them costs the taxpayers money. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado {Mr. Dominick]. 
The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Section 16 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
is amended by adding the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall formulate and 
carry out a special agricultural conserva- 
tion program for 1961, without regard to 
provisions which would be applicable to the 
regular agricultural conservation program, 
under which, subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary determines, 
conservation payments in amounts deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be fair and rea- 
sonable shall be made to producers who di- 
vert acreage from the production of corn 
and grain sorghums to an approved con- 
servation use and increase their average 
acreage devoted in 1959 and 1960 to desig- 
nated soil conserving crops or practices by 
an equal amount: Provided, however, That 
any producer may elect in lieu of such 
payment to devote such diverted acreage to 
any crop not in surplus, not eligible for 
price supports, and not produced principal- 
ly for livestock feed as may be designated 
by the Secretary. Such special agricul- 
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tural conservation program shall require 
the producer to take such measures as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate to keep 
such diverted acreage free from insects, 
weeds, and rodents. The acreage eligible for 
payments in cash or in an equivalent amount 
in kind under such conservation program 
shall be an acreage equivalent to 20 per 
centum of the average acreage on the farm 
planted to corn and grain sorghums in the 
crop years 1959 and 1960 or up to 20 acres, 
whichever is greater. Payments in cash may 
be made on an amount of corn and grain 
sorghums not in excess of the product of 50 
per centum of the average yield per acre for 
the farm for 1959 and 1960 multiplied by 
the number of such diverted acres. Pay- 
ments in kind may be made by the Secre- 
tary for the diversion of an additional 20 
per centum of such corn and grain sor- 
ghum acreage. Payments in kind may be 
made on an amount of corn and grain sor- 
ghums not in excess of the product of 60 
per centum of the average yield per acre 
for the farm of 1959 and 1960 multiplied 
by the number of such additional diverted 
acres. In determining the amount of con- 
servation payments and price supports for 
the 1961 crops of corn and grain sorghums, 
the Secretary may make such adjustments 
in acreages and yields for the 1959 and 
1960 crop years as he determines neces- 
sary to correct for abnormal factors affect- 
ing production. 

“(2) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary to carry out 
this section 16(c). The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is authorized to advance from 
its capital funds such sums as may be neces- 
sary to pay administrative expenses in con- 
nection with such program during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961. 

“(3) Obligations under such program 
may be incurred in advance of appropria- 
tions therefor (i) for payments in cash in 
an amount not exceeding $500 million, and 
(ii) for payments in kind for diversion of 
acreage, within such limits as the Secre- 
tary may require. Payments in kind shall 
be made through the issuance of negotiable 
certificates redeemable for feed grains by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary.” 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horven: On 
page 5, line 17, after the word “Secretary” 
insert “but in no event shall popcorn be 
planted on such diverted acreage.” 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment was discussed and acted 
upon in the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I understand it is agreeable to the 
chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
to the amendment, and I believe the rest 
of the committee agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSEN of 
Minnesota: Page 5, line 21 after the word 
“payments’’, strike out the words “in cash 
or in an” and on line 22 strike the words 
“equivalent amount” and line 23 strike out 
“20” and insert “40”; and page 6, line 1, 
strike out the words “payments in cash” 
and strike out line 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and on line 
8 strike out the words “and grain sorghum 
acreage”; and page 7, line 2, strike out the 
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words “(i) for”; and strike out line 3 ang 
strike out the words “000,000 and (ii) for” on 
line 4. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am offering this amend- 
ment to test the fiscal responsibility of 
this House. We have in CCC stocks, 
$9.2 billion worth of commodities owned 
by the taxpayers of the United States, 
Now, in the green acres farm plan pro- 
posal of last year, you will recall the 
House accepted at that time the proposal 
of a strictly payment in kind bill. 

Now, what this amendment does is 
simply to take out of this bill all cash 
payments and provides that all payments 
be based on payments in kind. Now, if 
we really want to do something toward 
chiseling away this huge amount of corn, 
oats, and other commodities in Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation stocks, why 
should we give the Secretary the right 
to make payments in cash, when we have 
this huge surplus of grain on hand, 
worth billions of dollars and already paid 
for by the taxpayers? Why not use 
these stocks as an incentive, to pay for 
further reduction in planting by farm- 
ers? Why should we authorize the ex- 
penditure of a half-billion dollars, Mr. 
CANNON? Nov here we are offering the 
farmer 60 percent payment in kind rath- 
er than 50 percent in cash. I think the 
average farmer would prefer to take 
his payment out of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. I am _ discussing 
this from the viewpoint of a man who 
has sat upon the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations for 18 
years dealing with this subject. I do 
not like to sit there next year and have 
to agree to throw another half a billion 
dollars further into this pot that is un- 
necessary. We can do the very same 
thing by letting these stocks of grain go 
out of CCC hands, into consumption, via 
the farmers by making payments in kind. 
Moreover, we will be doing a good deed 
for the farmer himself by starting to get 
rid of this huge stockpile which hangs 
over the market. Think it over, my 
friends. Can you give me any good rea- 
son why we should put a dime of cash in 
here except for administrative purposes? 
I do not think you can; not when we 
have $9.2 billion of the taxpayers’ money 
invested in these surplus crops. Why 
not utilize some of it to do what we 
want to do, and that is to raise up the 
general price level of agriculture? 

Last June this House agreed to this 
theory of mine when it accepted my 
Green Acres proposal. Let us think of 
the taxpayers. Let us think of the 
farmer who will be more than glad to 
see this Commodity Credit stock used 
up rather than see a draft made against 
the Treasury for half a billion dollars. 
I think this just represents good fiscal 
responsibility. I am simply putting this 
before you for your consideration. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota, is not this a 
glaring example of backdoor spending? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. It is 
more than that; it is a waste, it is a 
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waste of half a billion dollars when we 
could just give these farmers, as I pro- 
pose, and as this bill proposes in part, 
certificates against the nearest CCC 
grain storage outlet. Frankly, I am a 
little disappointed with my Committee 
on Agriculture that they did not embody 
that feature in this bill instead of com- 
ing in here and asking of the taxpayer 
to throw another half a billion dollars 
to the bad along with this $9.2 billion, 
and keep on throwing it away regardless 
of the condition of our Treasury, when 
here we have good commodities that 
could be very nicely paid out to the 
farmer, and liberally so, and to the ad- 
vantage of everyone concerned and 
achieve just what everyone wants to 
achieve. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, my friend 
from Minnesota is a man who is well 
versed in farming and is himself a 
farmer. If I understand the amendment 
he is offering, it will make a total pay- 
ment for the conservation acres, in kind, 
with no cash at all involved; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is correct. 

Mr. COAD. Is not my friend aware of 
the fact that this would immediately 
put all of these commodities on the mar- 
ket, that this would not decrease in the 
market or in the feeding operations one 
bit of grain? And does he not agree 
that this would be rather fatal to any 
kind of farm legislation that we have up 
here now? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman does not get the point I am 


making. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
szn] has expired. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN] may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, as I said in my green acres 
program, when you make payments to 
farmers in the form of corn, or what- 
ever it may be, out of CCC stocks and 
consume it on the farm, instead of pro- 
ducing more corn, that reduces the visi- 
ble supply and the surplus. That is what 
we want to do. 

Mr. COAD. I am sure I agree to that 
extent with the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. It 
could not be anything but good for ag- 
riculture to do that. 

Mr. COAD. Yes; but it is true that 
you have to reduce your production first 
before your holdings will effectively 
— to get in kind that overall reduc- 

on, : 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. We 
would take 40 percent, according to my 
proposal, out of production right away. 

Mr. COAD. That is true, but you are 
taking an equal amount out of the Com- 
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modity Credit Corporation and putting 
it back into the feed grain supply. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota, The 
total supply would be reduced by 40 
percent immediately and in place there- 
of we would take a payment in kind out 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
stock. So we would save about $100 mil- 
lion a year on storage charges alone 
with this bill by accepting this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COAD. On the overall supply 
that is true, but not in the marketing 
and use supply. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
think if the gentleman will analyze this 
amendment he will find it is just plain, 
good, common horsesense. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I can assure 
the gentleman that I am personally in 
sympathy with the objective of his 
amendment. Further, I can assure him 
that under the language of the bill his 
ultimate objective can and might even 
be accomplished. If the gentleman will 
refer to lines 21 and 22 on page 5 of the 
bill, he will see that the langvage is as 
follows: 

The acreage eligible for payments in cash 
or in an equivalent amount in kind under 
such conservation program shall be an acre- 
age equivalent to 20 per centum of the 
average acreage on the farm planted to corn 
and grain sorghum in the crop years 1959 
and 1960 or up to 20 acres, whichever is 
greater. 


Under this language the Secretary 
can pay in kind all or in part for the 
first 20-percent reduction, and on the 
second 20-percent cut in production 
should pay, and the bill requires him to 
pay, all of that in kind. 

As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoacE] pointed out, if you take advan- 
tage of the fact that the Secretary must 
make all the payments in kind and he 
issues all of these certificates, these 
certificates are in the hands of the 
farmers and they are negotiable; then 
it is entirely possible that the farmers 
themselves might break the market. If 
you leave language as we have it in the 
bill and trust the Secretary to make 
these payments in kind in the volume 
that he deems appropriate to prevent 
wide fluctuations in the marketplace, 
it seems to me that we would have a 
much better program than to make pay- 
ments in kind mandatory on all land 
retired under this program. 

I have discussed this particular fea- 
ture with the Secretary personally. It 
was well considered in our committee. I 
agree with the gentleman. I hope that 
we might make all these payments in 
kind and not spend a dollar. I believe 
that can be done in an orderly fashion. 
I say for the record that I hope the 
Secretary will so administer this 
provision. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I have a misunderstand- 
ing of the bill if what the gentleman 
says is correct. As we discussed the 
bill in committee we were led to under- 
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stand that the $500 million must be ex- 
pended before they could use “in-kind” 
payments for the first 20 percent. This 
was the impression that was left with us. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is exactly what 
the impression was to begin with, but 
in the final drafting of the bill the lan- 
guage is just as I have read it. The 
report clearly indicates that. The rec- 
ord and the legislative history will 
clearly indicate it is the intent and pur- 
pose of this provision to authorize the 
Secretary to pay in kind even for the 
first 20 percent of compliance. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSEN] has an amendment 
along this line. Perhaps he can clar- 
ify it. 

Mr. NELSEN. For the information of 
our good chairman, I have an amend- 
ment prepared that makes it optional 
for the farmer. If he desires feed rather 
than cash, he may take feed for the en- 
tire 40 percent, but when he does he must 
agree not to turn this back into market 
in competition with the market. Per- 
haps this has already been cleared up, 
but I wanted to make it very clear, be- 
cause in my judgment the great partici- 
pation that I expect could be achieved on 
our feed farms is going to be because 
of the availability of feed which the 
farmer would have for the land retired. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say to my 
friend, if these certificates are issued, 
they become the property of the farmer 
to whom they are issued. Now he has 
the right to sell these certificates be- 
cause they are negotiable. He can sell 
a certificate to a local merchant or he 
can hold it and he can redeem it in kind. 
But, ultimately, the certificates must be 
redeemed in grain and not in cash. Of 
course, the farmer will want the cash 
and we have some complications because 
the situation is different in different sec- 
tions of the country. For instance, in 
my own State we have no commercial 
corn in storage so if I have a certificate 
that has a certain value, I may send it 
to Chicago to be sold there. Whoever is 
handling that certificate for me will pay 
me in dollars based upon the dollar value 
of the corn. 

Mr. NELSEN. My amendment would 
not disturb the provisions you suggest. 
The provisions that are in the bill would 
remain in the bill, but optional to the 
producer would be the right to take pay- 
ment in kind. It would be a more lib- 
eral payment and if the farmer desires 
feed and if the circumstances are such 
that he can exercise this option, it would 
seem to me there would be no objection 
to this provision, and it would also seem 
to me it would cover the point that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SEN] makes in his suggestion. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not want to say 
I object to the amendment because I 
have not given it careful consideration. 
I know Mr. ANDERSEN acted in the best 
of faith in making his proposal and I 
agree heartily with his objectives, but 
I think I can assure you that we can 
accomplish the same thing under the 
language which is now in the bill. There 
was some question about it yesterday so 
we discussed it among ourselves, the 
members of the committee, and with the 
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officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture who were with us, and we all agreed 
that this interpretation, which I am now 
placing on this language, is accurate. 

Mr. NELSEN. Can I leave the amend- 
ment at your desk so that you can look 
it over before we come to this part of 
the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I would be glad 
to do that, but I do hope that you vote 
down the Andersen amendment with the 
assurances we now have been given. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, I would just like to clear this up in 
my own mind. In the report on page 5, 
in section 2, No. 2, it says, similar to the 
bill: 

(a) Authorizes cash payments (or an 
equivalent amount in kind) at a rate of 
the support price times 50 percent of the 
average yield per acre. 


So it really says nothing different than 
the bill does. As I understood it in 
committee, and from talking to some of 
my colleagues and in the colloquy with 
Dr. Cochrane during committee ses- 
sions. He indicated $500 million would 
be used and then we put in “‘or an equiv- 
alent amount in kind” so that he would 
have enough money, so to speak, or pay- 
ment in kind in order to pay the addi- 
tional amount if the 20-acre corn 
farmers took their entire acreage out. Is 
that not correct, that you understood the 
way the Department would administer 
this program is that they would use up 
the full $500 million before they used 
anything in kind? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I said it was the 
original thought that up to $500 mil- 
lion, and not to exceed $500 million, 
would be used to bring about the first 20- 
percent reduction, but in the final draft- 
ing of the bill and the language we now 
have, we give the discretion to minimize 
the use of the $500 million. I agree with 
Mr. ANDERSEN. I hope he can administer 
the program so as to save all of that 
money. But, certainly, he may have to 
use part of it. 

Mr. QUIE. We all hope this is the 
way he would administer it, but I do not 
know if you were in committee at the 
time or were out at the moment, when 
Dr. Cochrane stated that he would use 
the full $500 million before he would use 
any payment in kind on that program. 
Do you think there is any chance in the 
world that they would pay in kind be- 
fore they used up the $500 million? 

Mr.COOLEY. DolI think there is any 
chance to use payment in kind? 

Mr. QUIE. Does the gentleman think 
there is any chance in the world that 
the Department of Agriculture would 
pay any amount in kind before they use 
up the entire $500 mi::ion? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure that is the 
very purpose of the power vested in the 
Secretary; and I say again now before 
the House as a Member of the House and 
chairman of the committee, I hope he 
will use payment in kind as far as cir- 
cumstances justify. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that if the Committee does not adopt the 
amendment the Department of Agri- 
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culture would not use payment in kind 
until the $500 million is used. I believe 
that with the huge amount of surplus 
we have, it would be to our advantage to 
make certain that they pay in kind 
rather than pay in cash. It would cut 
production, as the gentleman from Min- 
nesota said, by 40 percent, because they 
would be paid 60 percent in kind. This 
would have a salutary effect on the mar- 
ket and would be of advantage to all 
the taxpayers of the country if they 
would cut down the huge cost of storing 
this grain. It would also have the effect 
of increasing the price because the mar- 
ket which is depressed by surplus would 
be improved by the surplus decrease. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Is it 
not a fact that the price level will rise 
as soon as this huge surplus is reduced? 

Mr. QUIE. That is true. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Is it 
not a fact that the purpose is to cut 
down surplus and thereby raise the pur- 
chasing power of agriculture? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota is so correct. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that 
there is another matter involved here 
which I do not believe we have discussed 
in addition to the desirability of. using 
surpluses to make these payments. I 
fully agree with that. I think every 
member of the committee agrees that 
we should use surpluses as far as we can. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that the primary purpose of the bill is 
to reduce production of unneeded feed 
grains in the future. Then unless we 
reduce production in the future we are 
going to build up surpluses again. How 
do you get a reduction in the future? 
You have got to make it attractive to 
the farmers to take their land out of 
feed grains. 

It may be possible that we will need 
to make some cash payments in order to 
do that. I think we all agree that we 
do not need to make all payments in 
cash. The committee hopes that not 
too much money will be paid out in cash 
but that a much larger percentage will 
be made in kind. As the bill now stands, 
all of the payments can be made in kind 
if the Secretary finds that he is getting 
enough participation, but if he finds he 
is not getting adequate participation he 
can then make some of the payments on 
that first 20 percent in cash. 

Under the Andersen amendment the 
Secretary will have no such discretion 
and if we find that the in-kind payments 
are not getting the results that we need 
there will be no way in which the Secre- 
tary can get those results. I plead with 
you that you do not tie the Secretary’s 
hands to that extent. Let us leave the 
Secretary free to move whichever way 
he finds is needed to get participation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Does 
not my good friend recall that last June 
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he stated on the floor that he was in 
sympathy with the green acres bill as 
I then proposed which did not call for 
cash but only payment in kind? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; and I am in sym- 
pathy with it, but I think the measures 
provided in the bill give us the only 
practical way in which we can get the 
results desired. Remember, there must 
be at least 50 percent payment in kind. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Let 
me ask my friend as a practical matter 
if my amendment is accepted could the 
gentleman not go to conference and work 
out a compromise with the other body? 

Mr. POAGE. No. As one of the con- 
ferees I am going to the conference to 
try to maintain the position of the 
House, whatever it is. I am not inter- 
ested in passing something with the idea 


-of repudiating my own action later. I 


am telling the House what I think. I 
want to see the bill passed as we have 
it rather than to pass something just for 
the sake of taking it to conference. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is what I want to do, pass legislation 
that will be the best legislation, and my 
proposal will make this all the stronger. 

Mr. POAGE, The gentleman is ask- 
ing that we tie the Secretary’s hands so 
that he cannot ever use any cash. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Would this not be the 
situation: If it is mandatory that all 
payments be made in kind and section 3 
stays in the bill, which could happen, is 
it not possible the disposability value of 
these certificates would be 17 percent 
less than the cash value? 

Mr. POAGE. I think very probably 
so. I think you do run a risk by tying 
the Secretary’s hands, which gives him 
the opportunity to pay part of this in 
cash. We do not want to pay it all in 
cash. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, some of the colloquy 
between members of the Committee on 
Agriculture, who are experienced in 
these matters, are a little bit confusing 
to us city boys. However, we have a 
great stake in this legislation. One of 
the leading questions being asked is, 
What will it do to food prices in the 
grocery stores? 

Actually I would be willing to trust this 
administration to help and not to make 
life any harder for the people who are 
skimping along without enough work or 
who for other reasons are having trouble 
making ends meet. The whole effort of 
this administration is to ease the burden 
for people who are having difficulty— 
not to make it harder to bear. 

However, since the question was seri- 
ously raised, I took the trouble to find 
out whether this program would, in fact, 
create any scarcity of feed grains or the 
food products that result from the feed- 
ing of grains. Of course, the answer is 
“No,” 
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One of the great worries the Govern- 
ment has is how to provide storage for 
all the feed grains that would be on 
hand next year if the present program is 
not changed. The Government itself is 
holding 2.7 billion bushels of feed grains. 
The Department of Agriculture says this 
is far more than is needed as a safe re- 
serve. However, this would be increased 
under the program that is now in opera- 
tion. The administration would like to 
reduce this Government stock by 500 
million bushels, and they think they can 
do this under the proposed new program. 
This seems to me to be a reasonable 
thing to do. It would save the public 
money, and it would certainly not create 
any shortage of grain. 

We should note that the farmer gets 
only 39 cents of the consumer’s dollar. 
The corn that goes into a pound of pork 
is worth only about 17 cents. Even from 
dairy products, the farmer gets only 45 
cents out of the dollar that you spend 
orIspend. . 

The people of my district are not going 
to lose anything by cooperating with the 
farmer to prevent a further buildup of 
the feed grain surplus. Instead, they 
will gain. 

Farm income has been going down for 
a long time. We want to stop that de- 
cline. We want to start it upward. In 
my opinion, the long depresion that has 
been going on in agriculture has hurt us 
in the cities. It has contributed to the 
present unemployment. Agriculture and 
labor and industry are linked together 
whether they want to be or not. That is 
just the way things are. Let’s link them 
together the right way. Let’s walk arm- 
in-arm—farmer, worker, and business- 
man together—forward under the wise 
leadership of our new administration. 

Addressing consumer groups, the de- 
cision is clear, either support this bill 
with section 3 in it to bring about pro- 
duction control or support legislation 
which will take away the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to support 
feed grains at any price. Under present 
law the Secretary can support feed grain 
at 65 percent of parity, thereby bringing 
about increased production, with more 
of these commodities going into the stor- 
age bins at great cost to those who never 
benefit, even indirectly. 

I support title 3, and support it on be- 

of my people who must do their 
farming at the grocery store. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
will be pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I would like to ask 
& question or two of the committee 
apropos of what the gentleman just said. 
I was in Chicago over the week end at a 
‘Get America Back to Work” rally. At 
this rally there were some 15 mayors 
from southern Illinois cities, as well as 
the mayor of Chicago, Richard J. Daley. 
And there were a great many unem- 
ployed workers who had been employed 
in the implement and farm equipment 
Production industry. Illinois happens 
to be the largest manufacturer of farm 
equipment in America. They said at this 
rally that they were extremely anxious 
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to see this legislation adopted because 
by raising farm income, farmers could 
buy farm equipment and it would help 
these people get back to their jobs. I 
was wondering if the chairman would be 
good enough to comment on the close 
relationship between enactment of this 
legislation and the prospect of getting 
people in industrial centers back to 
work? 

Mr. COOLEY. I would answer that 
by saying that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in presenting this program to us 
for our consideration after it had been 
recommended to him by the study group, 
stated that one purpose was to reduce 
production. Another purpose was to re- 
duce surplus, and the third and most 
important of all was to maintain farm 
income. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Does 


not this legislation achieve those 
purposes? 
Mr. COOLEY. It does exactly those 


three things, and that is the reason I 
cannot understand why anybody would 
vote against it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was pleased to hear 
the remarks of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson], which were in 
sharp contrast to those we heard yester- 
day from the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty], who seemed to 
want to blame farmers for the high 
prices of food in the cities. 

A year ago when hearings were held 
in the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service on the pay increase bill for 
Government employees we had Mr. Ewen 
Clague, the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, before the committee to give us 
information on the costs-of-living, par- 
ticularly with reference to food. 

At that time I said to Mr. Clague: 

I notice you give 29 percent weight to food 
as a whole. 

Mr. CLaGuE. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. That is something of a co- 
incidence because that is exactly the per- 
centage by which Iowa farmers’ income 
dropped last year. Do you agree with my 
observation that the farmers did a pretty 
good job of underwriting low food costs in 
the last year or two? 

Mr. Ciacuge. Yes, I would say that food 
prices at retail have been one of the factors 
that have kept us stable since the summer 
of 1958. 


I would again remind Members of the 
House that the farmers have been un- 
derwriting a substantial part of the costs 
of living of the consumers of this coun- 
try. Now, let us be fair. This bill, with 
the elimination of section 3 should build 
up farm income at least to some extent, 
and consumers ought to expect to pay 
somewhat more although the big spread 
in prices occurs after the commodities 
leave the farms. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the 
gentleman and congratulate him upon 
his splendid statement and to express re- 
grets that the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, who made the speech here yes- 
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terday afternoon, is not here this after- 
noon to hear the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Iowa with reference to the 
cost of living. I think the gentleman has 
presented the factual situation, which 
should appeal to the Members of Con- 
gress from city districts. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. , 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to stress 
a point that has not been stressed too 
much here, and that is that the $4 bil- 
lion which the Federal Government now 
has invested in surplus production of 
this country is money that the American 
people have paid out in taxes; not only 
the consumers of this country but the 
taxpayers in general. Now, this bill or 
some such bill as this is certainly neces- 
sary to help the consumers by, in turn, 
relieving a tremendous part of the cost 
which relates back to overproduction. 
So, I think in the long run they are 
bound to save money if we can bring 
about a price level on the production we 
need instead of an overproduction, which 
costs everybody. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi, as well as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Mr. Coo.tey, 
for their comments. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
us why he thinks section 3 should be 
stricken from the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Section 3 provides: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized to sell any corn or grain sor- 
ghums during the marketing year for the 
1961 crop of such grains at any price not 
less than 17 per centum below the 1961 
support price for such grains. 


I just do not agree that any Secretary 
of Agriculture should have that much 
power. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Will the gentleman 
please make some comment upon the 
commercial farmers who are being sub- 
sidized in millions of dollars? 

Mr. GROSS. I have supported every 
amendment that has been offered to 
other bills to cut down those huge pay- 
ments to a comparatively few farmers in 
this country; and I will support any 
amendment that may be offered to cut 
them still further. I agree with the 
gentleman from New York that some of 
these payments are utterly fantastic and 
have contributed to bringing disrepute 
to the farm program. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the great honor 
of serving on the House Committee on 
Agriculture for two terms. As a city 
member what I learned in that service 
was that this is not a one-way street. 
We city folks must help the farmers in 
time of need just as we expect their sup- 
port when we have city problems that 
come up before us. 
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I am here, as I have always been, in 
the interest of the consumers, in the 
interest of the large segment of our pop- 
ulation in our great cities. Under this 
bill city consumers and those who buy 
grains to feed livestock in deficit grain 
production areas need have no fears 
about the effects of this feed-grain bill. 

It will not cause inflated feed-grain 
prices, and it will not result in any meas- 
urable increase in the costs of the food 
we buy in the form of meat, milk, eggs, 
and other livestock end products. 

In fact the whole plan is designed to 
assure a continued abundance of high- 
quality foods at fair and stable prices, 
while at the same time bringing a better 
income to the important feed-grain 
sector of our economy. 

As I understand the bill, better prices 
and better incomes will result for those 
farmers who comply with the program 
and help make badly needed adjustments 
in feed-grain production. 

At the same time market prices would 
be held down. The authority for the 
release of grain from Government in- 
ventories, as necessary to assure sta- 
bility, would guard against this. It is 
evident that grain market prices would 
increase little if any under this emer- 
gency program. 

And it is an emergency program. No 
one can doubt that. With about $4 bil- 
lion already tied up in Government feed- 
grain holdings, something must be done 
at once to stop this wasteful buildup. 
This is in the interest of all of us— 
farmers, consumers, taxpayers. Bring- 
ing feed-grain supplies more nearly in 
line with needs is a must objective, and 
an objective which must be faced now. 

The bill strikes right at this prob- 
lem. Under it wasteful overproduction 
can be checked—Government holdings 
can be reduced, with resulting sharp 
cuts in the excessive costs of storing and 
handling these holdings—and total an- 
nual costs to the taxpayer can be 
reduced by around a half billion dollars. 

And these gains—vital to the whole 
economy—would be realized without any 
penalty to deficit areas or consumers. I 
have checked carefully and I am fully 
satisfied on these points which I have 
made. 

We have an alltime record supply of 
feed grains. Under this program, sup- 
plies will continue to be abundant. 
There is no threat of anything approach- 
ing a shortage or squeeze which could 
shoot prices up. All livestock production 
could continue at high and increasing 
levels. 

In fact, the need for this program, and 
its first objective, is to reverse a trend 
which is burying us under too much feed 
grain production. If this trend were 
allowed to continue, it would hurt all 
segments of the agricultural economy, 
and the total economy as well. 

We must not forget that a sound and 
stable agriculture is vital to the welfare 
of all of us. Farmers are now an annual 
customer for industry and labor in a 
total of more than $40 billion. 

When farmers have the buying power, 
they are customers for the goods and 
services produced in industrial areas. 
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When their buying power slips, we lose 
those customers. 

And I repeat that while helping to 
strengthen the economy to the benefit of 
all of us, programs under this bill would 
pose no threat to the immediate interests 
of consumers generally, or to those who 
buy feed grains shipped into deficit 
grain-producing areas. 

The safeguards are ample, and the 
whole program is sound. I say to my 
folks in the cities and my farm friends 
that this bill is absolutely essential for 
the whole security of our Nation. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. As I understand the 
gentleman, he is in favor of high prices 
for the farmer and low prices for the 
consumer. Is that correct? 

Mr. ANFUSO. That is not correct. 

Mr. HOEVEN. What impression does 
the gentleman intend to convey? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I am trying to convey 
that I am in favor of giving the farmers 
a fair price. I am not saying a high 
price; what I am advocating is a fair 
price. I think the farmers are entitled to 
a fair price as much as consumers are 
entitled to a fair price in industry. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly. The gentleman 
wants to raise the farmer’s income and 
so do I. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Wherever the income 
of the farmer needs to be raised I am 
for that, just as I am for that of any 
other American. 

Mr. HOEVEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that if the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the provisions of this bill can 
bring about higher prices for the farmer 
and lower prices for the consumer, he 
will indeed be a genius. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I think we are trying 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture all 
the power he needs under section 3 to 
protect both the farmers and the con- 
sumers. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. The gentlemen 
on the left have tried to raise the buga- 
boo of higher prices for the consumer 
in order to obtain votes against this bill. 
Is it not a fact that in the last several 
years the farmer has received less and 
less of the consumer dollar while food 
prices have been going up, and is it not 
a fact that there is no relationship be- 
tween the price the farmer is getting and 
what the consumer has been paying? 
It seems to me that the distribution cost 
has been causing such a spread between 
what the farmer receives and what the 
consumer pays. 

Mr. ANFUSO. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. The unemployment of 
5 million people we have today is largely 
due to the fact that the farmers are not 
spending enough money for the city 
folks to build up their own income. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certain everyone will agree that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. AN- 
Fuso] and the gentleman from New York 
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[M:. SANTANGELO] are talking plain 
common:2nse. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, I am one 
of the labor leaders of the House. 

In the few minutes I have I wish to 
address a few brief remarks to my ¢o]- 
leagues, my compatriots, the other labor 
leaders—of whom there are something 
like 200 or more in the House. 

When I first came to Congress the only 
labor organizations in my district were 
the railroad brotherhoods and they were 
not politically active. None of the major 
legislation which today protects the 
laboring man and his family was on the 
statute books and men and children 
worked long hours 6 days a week at 
such wages as industry chose to pay. 

It was not my fight. I was a farmer 
from a farm district. 

But I felt that labor and agriculture 
had a common cause. They were preyed 
upon by the same predatory interests, 
And while my primary interest was farm 
legislation, I voted for labor as well as 
for the farmer. 

I voted for the Wagner Act. I voted 
for the Fair Labor Standards Act. I 
voted for the wage and hour law. And 
all the rest of them. In brief, I have 
in my time voted for more labor legis- 
lation than any other Member of the 
House or the Senate. 

Now, of course, every time I voted to 
increase the pay or reduce the hours of 
labor somebody had to pay that increase. 

My farmers had to pay. 

Tractors, automobiles, wire fencing, 
steel roofing, nails and building mate- 
rials, shoes, schoolbooks all cost twice 
as much—if not four times as much. 

Why? Because country Congressmen 
voted with city Congressmen to pass 
needed labor bills. 

So, I am astonished here this after- 
noon to hear city Congressmen opposing 
this little farm bill, “Because,” they say, 
“it will raise the price of food.” 

The farmer is the last man left whe 
has nothing to say about the wage he 
receives for his labor. He has no voice 
whatever in fixing the price of what he 
sells—and nothing whatever to say in 
fixing the price of what he buys. 

He drives up to the market with his 
products, produced by himself and his 
wife and his children, and inquires, 
“What are you paying today?” And no 
matter how low the price—even though 
it is below the cost of production—he 
takes it or he hauls his products back 
home to rot. 

Then he crosses the street to buy ne- 
cessities and he asks, “What is the 
price?” And no matter what he is asked 
he pays it or he does not get the goods. 

I ask you Congressmen with whom I 
have been voting for labor legislation all 
these years what man can survive when 
the other fellow fixes his wages—and 
when the other fellow fixes the price of 
his necessities? 

You are bringing up a wage bill next 
week that will increase the cost of living 
on every farm and further widen the 
gap between industrial wages and farm 
wages. The farmer believes in high 
wages and high prices. But when the 
prices he pays are increased he expects 
the prices of what he sells to be in- 
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creased. And when his wages are cut he 
expects the wages he pays to be cut. 

I heard a distinguished Member of the 
other body on the radio a night or two 
ago talking about Abraham Lincoln. 
You know they talk a great deal about 
Abraham Lincoln these days, and very 
little about Benson. 

He said Lincoln was often misquoted— 
that when his statement about the Gov- 
ernment doing for people what they 
could not do for themselves was referred 
to they sometimes omitted ‘‘needed to be 
done.” 

But regardless of the phraseology 
used—the situation sought to be allevi- 
ated by the bill before us was exactly 
what Lincoln was talking about. And if 
the Rail Splitter was in the White House 
today he would sign this bill just as we 
have it before us this afternoon. 

And John Kennedy will sign it just as 
itisif we send it up tohim. In our com- 
munity, Mr. Chairman, we had a fine 
philanthropic woman who gave all her 
outworn and outmoded clothing to the 
poor. But she always cut the buttons 
off. 

We do not ask you to be philanthropic 
here today. Just be fair. Give us this 
bill with all the buttons on. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have an amend- 
ment at the desk. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have an amendment at the 
desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
noted the Members standing and will 
divide the time between them. It will 
amount to approximately 2 minutes 
each. 

The gentleman from Illinois is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Missouri make the statement he did, be- 
cause for a long time I have been won- 
dering how we would get the farmer out 
of the nice squeeze he is in. What good 
does it do for the farmer if on one hand 
we raise his purchasing power but at al- 
most the same time raise the price of the 
things he must buy? Possibly next week 
we are told, we will have before us the 
bill raising minimum wages to $1.25 per 
hour. Every fact of the past proves that 
each time we increase wages we increase 
the cost of everything the farmer must 
buy to efficiently operate his farm. How 
do we get him out of his difficulty by 
passing this bill now, and then almost 
immediately pass a wage bill raising 
minimum wages? 

Mr. CANNON. The two bills go to- 
gether. 

Mr. ARENDS. Another thing I wish 
to mention. I am glad to hear the gen- 
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tleman from Chicago [Mr. PucINsk1], 
express his interest in the farm equip- 
ment manufacturer. I, too, am inter- 
ested in such manufacturers, but how do 
you expect the farmer to buy more ma- 
chinery when this bill gives him less 
acres to farm? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ANDERSEN of 
Minnesota) there were—ayes 68, noes 91. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McINTIRE, of 
Maine: Page 5, line 12, after the word 
“amount”, strike out the colon and insert 
a period and strike out the balance of line 
12 and strike out lines 13, 14, 15, and 16 and 
on line 17 strike out “the Secretary; but 
in no event shall popcorn be planted on 
such diverted acreage.” 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would strike out what we in 
the committee understand as the breed- 
ing amendment, and also the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HoEvEN], which was approved. 

I offer this amendment in order to get 
a clarification of the language at this 
point in the bill. I want to get an ex- 
planation, if I can, of the intent rather 
than the language which is here, be- 
cause I think it needs to be tied down 
much closer. If the author of the 
amendment in the committee would give 
us some specific clarification I think it 
would help. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, the 
intent of this amendment in this legis- 
lation is to permit farmers to turn down 
the 50-percent cash payment on a 
20-percent reduced acreage and allow 
him to grow a crop which is not sup- 
ported, nonsurplus, and primarily not 
used for livestock feed. This amend- 
ment is primarily for irrigated land to 
permit those farmers to grow such crops 
as castor beans, safflower, and such crops 
which are not primarily used for live- 
stock feed. 

I would remind you that today we are 
importing around 80 percent of our 
castor oil needs. Castor oil today is used 
for many things other than what it was 
once used for. 

Mr. Chairman, I further state that I 
have had many requests from my area 
and from other States, primarily the 
States of Nebraska and California, who 
are interested in growing a nonsurplus, 
nonsupported crop on this reduced 
acreage, and also would turn down the 
Federal payment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. McIntire]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY of 
Tilinois: Page 4 line 24, after the words “fol- 
lowing new,” strike cut the word “subsec- 
tion” and insert the word “subsections’’; 
and page 7, line 9, at the end of subsection 
(c)(3) insert the following new subsection 
(da): 

“FEED GRAIN DISPOSAL PROGRAM 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law— 

“(1) The Secretary shall formulate and’ 
earry out a surplus feed grain disposal pro- 
gram for each crop year beginning with the 
1961 crop year for each of the following 
commodities: Corn, rye, barley, oats, and 
grain sorghums. Each such program shall 
afford producers, who agree not to plant that 
particular commodity, an opportunity to 
purchase from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, at an attractive price, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, the 
quantity of such commodity determined un- 
der section 4: Provided, That producers shall, 
at their option, have full opportunity to par- 
ticipate in either the special agricultural 
conservation program established pursuant 
to subsection (c) of this section, in the sur- 
plus feed grain disposal program established 
pursuant to this subection (d), or in both 
such programs. 


“CONTRACTS FOR PURCHASE OF COMMODITY 
SURPLUSES 


“(2)(a) Each contract entered into under 
this subsection (d) shall require the pro- 
ducer, as a condition to the opportunity to 
purchase the commodity to which it applies, 
to— 

“(1) refrain from seeding any acreage on 
his farm to the production of the commod- 
ity to which the contract applies; 

“(2) withdraw from all agricultural pro- 
duction (including grazing) a specifically 
designated portion of the tillable acreage on 
his farm equal to the average acreage on 
his farm seeded to the production of the 
commodity to which the contract applies 
during the three crop years preceding the 
1961 crop year; 

“(3) devote to conserving crops, or allow 
to remain idle, an acreage of land on his 
farm which, after subtracting therefrom the 
acreage designated under paragraph (2) 
under all contracts entered into under this 
subsection (d), is not less than the acreage 
which he normally devoted only to conserv- 
ing uses or allowed to remain idle; 

“(4) comply with such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines are desir- 
able to effectuate the purposes of this sub- 
section (d) and to facilitate the practical 
administration of the feed grain disposal 
program; 

“(5) forfeit all rights to benefits under 
the contract, and to refund to the United 
States all benefits (including sums derived 
from the sale of negotiable certificates) re- 
ceived under the contract if the Secretary 
determines that there has been a violation of 
the contract at any stage during the time 
such producer has control of the farm and 
that such a violation is of such a substantial 
nature as to warrant termination of the 
contract, except that section 107(d) of the 
Soil Bank Act shall apply to the termination 
of any contract under this subsection (d); 
and 

“(6) forfeit such benefits and make such 
refunds to the United States of such benefits 
(including sums derived from the sale of 
negotiable certificates) received by him 
under the contract, as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate. 

“(b) In carrying out the feed grain dis- 
posal program with respect to a particular 
commodity, the Secretary shall not enter into 
contracts in any crop year which will require 
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the Commodity Credit Corporation to sell a 
quantity of such commodity greater than 30 
per centum of the average production of 
that commodity in the United States during 
the last three crop years: Provided, That the 
Secretary may place maximum limitations on 
the percentage of total cropland which may 
be retired under this program if he finds that 
such a program is having an unduly disrup- 
tive effect on the economies of counties and 
local communities. 

“(c) A producer may enter into more than 
one contract in a crop year under this sub- 
section (d). Each commodity shall be cov- 
ered by a separate contract. All Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks of the commodities 
referred to in subsection (d)(1) shall be 
available for purchase under this Act, except 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
reserve from such sales a quantity of each 
commodity equal to 10 per centum of the 
quantity thereof in stock at the beginning of 
the marketing year. In the event the stocks 
of a commodity are insufficient to permit all 
producers of such commodity who wish to 
do so to enter into a contract under this 
subsection (d) with respect thereto, the 
Secretary shall provide by regulation for de- 
termining the producers to be given such 
contracts on a first come, first served basis. 


“COMMODITY PURCHASERS 


“(3)(a) The Secretary shall afford each 
producer who has entered into a contract 
under this subsection (d) an opportunity to 
purchase, at a price sufficiently below the 
cost of production to obtain full participa- 
tion, after consideration of grade, condition, 
and local marketing factors, a quantity of the 
commodity to which the contract applies 
equal to the quantity thereof the Secretary 
determines is the average annual production 
of such commodity on the producer’s farm 
for the two crop years preceding the 1961 
crop year: Provided, That such price to pro- 
ducers shall not exceed one-third of the mar- 
ket price for any such commodities at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on October 1 of the year in 
which the producer entered into a contract 
pursuant to the provisions of this subsection 
(d). 
“(b) Sales under this subsection (d) shall 
be accomplished through the sale of ne- 
gotiable certificates which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall redeem in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary in terms of the commodity to 
which the contract applies, upon presenta- 
tion by the producer or by the holder in 
due course, except that such certificates 
shall not be redeemed prior to the begin- 
ning of the normal harvesting season for 
the commodity. Agricultural commodities 
delivered in redemption of such certificates 
shall not be eligible for tender to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under the price 
support program. 

“CERTIFICATE OF CLAIMANT 


“(4) Sales shall be made to any producer 
for participating in the program established 
under this subsection (d) when the Secre- 
tary has ascertained that such producer 
has complied with the acreage reduction 
requirements of such program for such year. 
Sales authorized by this subsection (d) may 
be made upon the certificate of the claim- 
ant, in such form, as the Secretary may 
prescribe, that he has complied with all 
requirements for such payment and that 
the statements .nd information contained 
in the application for payment are correct 
and true, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 


“UTILIZATION OF LOCAL AND STATE 
COMMITTEES 


“(5) In administering this subsection (d) 
in the continental United States, the Sec- 
retary shall utilize the services of local, 
county, and State committees established 
under section 8 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 
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“UTILIZATION OF LAND USE CAPABILITY DATA 


“(6) In administering this subsection 
(ad) the Secretary shall utilize to the fullest 
practicable extent land use capability data, 
including capability surveys as developed 
by the Soil Conservation Service, and shall 
carry forward to completion as rapidly as 
possible the basic land inventory of the 
Nation. 

“FINANCING 


“(7)(a) The Secretary is authorized to 
utilize the facilities, services, authorities, 
the funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in discharging his functions and 
responsibilities under this subsection (d), 
including payment of costs of administra- 
tion for the programs authorized under this 
Act: Provided, That the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not make any expendi- 
tures for carrying out the purposes of this 
subsection (d) unless the Corporation has 
received funds to cover such expenditures 
from appropriations made to carry out 
the purposes of this subsection (d). 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be _ neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
section (d), including such amounts as 
may be required to make payments to the 
Corporation for its actual costs incurred 
or to be incurred under this section. 

“(b) All funds available for carrying out 
the purposes of this subsection (d) shall be 
available for transfer to such agencies of 
the Federal or State Governments as the 
Secretary may request to cooperate or as- 
sist in carrying out this subsection (d); 
and for technical assistance in formulating 
and carrying out the programs authorized 
by this subsection (d). The Secretary may 
make payments in advance of determination 
of performance. 


“FINALITY OF DETERMINATIONS 


“(8) The facts constituting the basis for 
any payment or compensation, or the 
amount thereof, authorized to be made 
under this subsection (d), when officially de- 
termined in conformity with applicable 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, shall 
be final and conclusive and shall not be 
reviewable by any other officer or agency 
of the Government. In case any producer 
who is entitled to any payment or compensa- 
tion dies, becomes incompetent, or disap- 
pears before receiving such payment or com- 
pensation, or is succeeded by another who 
renders or completes the required per- 
formance, the payment or compensation 
shall, without regard to any other provi- 
sions of law, be made as the Secretary may 
determine to be fair and reasonable in all 
the circumstances and so provide by regula- 
tions. 


“PROTECTION OF TENANTS AND SHARECROPPERS 


“(9) In the formulation and adminis- 
tration of programs under this subsection 
(d), the Secretary shall provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of ten- 
ants and sharecroppers, including provision 
for sharing, on a fair and equitable basis, 
in payments or compensation under this 
subsection (d), and including such provi- 
sion as may be necessary to prevent them 
from being forced off the farm. Applica- 
tions to participate in any such program 
shall specify the basis on which the land- 
lord, tenants, and sharecroppers are to 
share in such payments or compensation, 
and no contract under any such program 
shall be entered into unless such basis is 
approved by the county committee and in- 
corporated into the contract. The stand- 
ards prescribed by the Secretary for the 
guidance of county committees in deter- 
mining whether any such basis shall be ap- 
proved shall include the requirement that 
consideration be given to the respective 
contributions which would have been made 
by the landloard, tenants, and sharecroppers 
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in the production of the crops which would 
have been produced on the acreage diverteq 
from production under the contract ang 
the basis on which they would have shareg 
in such crops or the proceeds thereof. 

“(10)(a) The Secretary may terminate 
any contract with a producer by mutual 
agreement with the producer if the Sec. 
retary determines that such termination 
would be in the public interest. 

“(b) The Secretary may agree to such 
modification of contracts previously entereq 
into as he may determine to be desirable 
to carry out the purposes of this subsection 
(a) and to facilitate the practicable admin. 
istration of the program. 

“REGULATIONS 

(11) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as he determines necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this subsection 
(a). 

“DEFINITIONS 

(12) For the purposes of this subsection 
(d)— 

“(1) The term ‘producer’ means a person 
who produces a commodity referred to in 
subsection (d)(1) for sale or for feeding. 

(2) The term ‘corn’ means field corn. 

“(3) The term ‘tillable acres’ means the 
acreage on the farm which has been devoted 
to the production of agricultural commodi- 
ties during at least two of the preceding 
5 years, but does not include any acreage 
withdrawn from production under programs 
authorized by the Soil Bank Act or the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act.” 


Mr. FINDLEY (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, de- 
bate has already demonstrated there are 
many differences of opinion on this bill. 
Democrats and Republicans alike find 
it filled with weakness and danger. 

There is one thing on which we are 
all united, and indeed on which all 
America is united: We must get rid of 
the surplus commodity stocks, and do 
this without further delay. The Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus is bad for the 
country, and bad for the farmer. 

If we will examine this bill objectively, 
we will also agree that it will not get rid 
of the surplus, either with section 3 or 
without section 3. I would be surprised 
if it reduces surplus stocks at all. At 
best, it will but nibble at our gigantic 
$34 billion feed grain stockpile. Why? 

Section 3 will drive down market 
prices. This threat will force the farm- 
er to comply for the first 20-percent land 
retirement to get price support, but the 
same threat will scare him away from 
the second 20 percent, which is payment 
in kind. The small reduction in sur- 
plus stocks achieved by section 3 will 
be more than offset by the overproduc- 
tion induced by the higher price sup- 
ports provided in the bill. History 
proves that high supports cause high 
stockpiles. 

Without section 3, there will be little 
compliance, because the best the farmer 
can hope to gain is less than a dollar an 
acre. 
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Without section 3, the bill will be ex- 


ve and ineffectual. With section 3 
the bill will be expensive, ineffectual— 
and dangerous. 

I propose that we strike out section 3, 
and accept the fact that the rest of the 
pill will be ineffectual. But by adopt- 
ing my amendment, we will save the day, 
enact a workable, sensible, inexpensive 
program that will eliminate most of the 
feed grain surplus this year, and elimi- 
nate the rest of it next year. 

I propose authority for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell back these surplus 
grains to producers, at an attractive 
price, in exchange for land retirement 
agreements. My proposal is positive, di- 
rect and completely in accord with our 
great traditions of free enterprise. De- 
tails of my amendment are at the desks. 

My proposal will remove these giant 
surpluses and permit grain prices to rise 
with the law of supply and demand. It 
will remove this great roadblock to free 
enterprise in farming and marketing, 
this roadblock to farm prosperity. If we 
really want to get rid of the surplus, be- 
ginning this year, this is our chance. 

The amendment which I offer does not 
skirt around the surplus problem, but 
meets it face to face. It will work. 

Instead of requiring another huge out- 
lay of cash, it will actually return cash 
to the Federal Treasury, something un- 
usual in agricultural legislation. It will 
take the surplus grain out of the bins and 
put it to good use—consumption. The 
amendment is direct, positive and work- 
able. It positively will remove the price- 
depressing surplus in a short time. 

The amendment will save the op- 
pressed American taxpayer a half mil- 
lion dollars a day in storage costs alone. 
It could set the pattern for successful 
legislation on wheat. 

For 40 years, we have had farm legis- 
lation and talk of farm legislation and 
yet each day brings a new record of farm 
surplus commodities. This amendment 
gives us the opportunity to do something 
really constructive. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculture is the old- 
est and one of the most important oc- 
cupations of man. Originally, almost all 
civilized men were farmers, but as sci- 
ence progressed, fewer and fewer were 
needed to provide the essential raw 
materials of life, and more were released 
to provide other necessities and luxuries. 

Today only 10 percent of Americans 
till the soil, and Americans—rural and 
urban—have the world’s highest living 
standards. 

Nations have quarreled and many bat- 
tles have been fought over the rich agri- 
cultural lands. Statesmen have urged 
farmers to greater efforts, and these ef- 
forts on occasion have saved the Na- 
tion from defeat. American farmers 
have twice during this century responded 
Magnificently to wartime need. They 
have received the grateful plaudits of 
the Nation. 

From the beginning, agriculture has 
received the attention of those who 
sought to influence the farmer for per- 
sonal gain. Many schemes to enrich 
or destroy the farmer have been tried. 
Only those schemes to destroy him have 
been notably successful. 
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Russia succeeded in destroying the 
farmer, as did China, and now Cuba is 
doing the same. A dictator cannot suc- 
ceed where agriculture is free. It is to 
the glory of farmers that a free and in- 
dependent agriculture is always the 
companion of democracy. 

The immediate future is vital to the 
farmer because this Congress may de- 
cide whether he will be sold down the 
river of regimentation, or whether Con- 
gress will meet our farm problems with 
commonsense and high purpose and 
thus save the day for our children to 
enjoy the rich heritage of a prosperous, 
free, and expanding agriculture. 

Agriculture is diverse and complicated. 
Like many other businesses, it is con- 
stantly changing. These facts create 
new problems for all farmers, especially 
those who lack the acreage or money to 
adapt to changing times. The problems 
are essentially economic and not politi- 
cal, but their very nature make them a 
good political football. 

Some politicians lament the dwin- 
dling farm population, ignoring the fact 
that the ability of U.S. agriculture to 
release men from food production has 
made possible our rising standard of liv- 
ing. We would indeed have problems 
if all the boys born on farms had stayed 
there. The American farmer produces 
many varied crops, but none more pre- 
cious than the young people he rears for 
leadership in other occupations. 

There are those who say that we are 
losing the family farm. The truth is 
that most farming remains a family 
affair, and the farms which are the 
strongest and hence the best for the 
family are the ones large enough to make 
efficient use of modern machinery and 
techniques. 

Actually, only half of the Illinois farms 
are large enough to qualify as family 
farms. The rest are too small to make 
efficient use of the full-time efforts of one 
man, much less a father-son combina- 
tion. Schemes to bolster commodity 
prices artificially have not, and cannot, 
solve any long-range problems for the 
man on a too-small farm. 

Many portray agriculture as hopelessly 
ill. The truth is that much of agricul- 
ture is strong and healthy. Political 
meddling over a quarter century has de- 
layed rather than improved farm pros- 
perity. Our experience demonstrates 
the fallacy of price fixing, higher sup- 
ports, more controls, more public pay- 
rolls, more taxation, and more inflation. 

Certainly, farm problems are many 
and varied, and many farmers have in- 
come problems that should be a matter 
of national concern. 

How to solve them is the question. 
We have learned that high price sup- 
ports without strict controls will not 
work. They produce surpluses which de- 
press the market. In the Corn Belt, 
farmers have repeatedly rejected strict 
corn acreage controls. They have also 
rejected cross-compliance. Those who 
today advocate strict controls and higher 
price supports should take note of this 
fact. 

Our experience with wheat shows that 
it is impractical to try to control pro- 
duction while at the same time assuring 
a profitable price for greater output. 
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Actually, the segments of U.S. agri- 
culture not receiving so-called help from 
Government are healthier than the rest. 
In this group are cattle, hogs, fruit and 
vegetables. Hogs are a case in point. 
A year ago farmers effectively bolstered 
hog prices through self-help and with- 
out Government interference. Soy- 
beans and oats are in good shape. This 
is because price supports for these com- 
modities have been at levels which per-, 
mit the market to operate. 

There is considerable evidence that 
most of our present-day ills in agricul- 
ture can be laid at the door of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Federal programs created today’s 
price-depressing surpluses. Federal 
programs destroyed much of our cotton 
and wheat markets. Federal programs 
have built reg:imentation right into the 
soil. Fiscal irresponsibility has pro- 
duced inflation, which is doubly brutal 
on the farmer because surpluses keep 
many of the things he sells from follow- 
ing the inflationary spiral. 

The answers to our farm problems are 
not to be found in more surpluses, more 
destroyed markets, more inflation and 
less freedom of choice. Let us not con- 
sign the farmer to socialism just because 
Government has temporarily gummed 
up the works. There is a better way. 
It is the time-tested way of free enter- 
prise. The marketplace, not regimenta- 
tion, offers fair prices, expanding mar- 
kets and opportunity. A big roadblock 
to farm progress is represented in sur- 
plus stocks. 

We can, I believe, get the Government 
out of the grain business promptly and 
in a manner fair to the farmer and other 
taxpayers. The surplus in grain is 
what keeps us in the present unhappy 
condition. Instead of trying to manage 
bushels, acres, and farmers, we should 
restore opportunity and freedom to 
farming. 

I would like to see legislation that 
would sell Government surplus grain 
back to the grain producers, and this is 
embodied in my amendment. Here is 
how it would work: 

A disposal program would be set up 
for each crop year, beginning in 1961, 
for each of these commodities owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Corn, rye, barley, oats, and grain sor- 
ghums. 

Each program shall provide producers 
an opportunity to buy from CCC, at an 
attractive price, a quantity of that com- 
modity equal to the producer’s 3-year 
average production of that commodity. 
In exchange the producer shall agree not 
to produce any of that commodity dur- 
ing that 1 crop year and to lay idle 
acreage sufficient to produce a like 
amount of the commodity. This idle 
acreage must be in addition to acreage 
he normally would leave idle or fallow. 

Each program is voluntary—first come, 
first served. 

Before planting time contracts will be 
negotiated between producers and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, setting forth 
acreage retirement details, specifying 
prices for various grades, and location 
of CCC grain subject to the contract. 
Certificates will be issued at harvesttime 
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under these contracts, and these cer- 
tificates may either be sold or used to 
claim the commodities at place of 
storage. 

Prices to be established by the Secre- 
tary sufficiently below the cost of pro- 
duction to obtain full participation, with 
consideration given to grade, condition 
of grain and local factors. 

A producer may enter into more than 
one contract in a crop year under this 
act. All Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks mentioned shall be available 
for purchase under this act, except for 
a 10-percent cushion against error and 
shrinkage. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall not 
contract to sell in any one year a quan- 
tity of any commodity greater than 30 
percent of the US. 3-year-average 
production of that commodity. This 
would minimize adverse effects of this 
program on industries and services sup- 
porting agriculture. 

This would remove the price-depress- 
ing corn surplus in 2 or 3 years, 
convert it into cash, reduce the Federal 
debt, stop the terrific storage cost, re- 
duce the number of Federal employees, 
and help free agriculture from Govern- 
ment bondage. This would not increase 
the supply of corn on the market and 
consequently would not adversely affect 
livestock prices. 

The same procedure could be followed 
to eliminate wheat, although several 
growing seasons would be required. 

We can keep our freedom in farming 
and other occupations only by accepting 
the individual responsibilities which 
must go with it. The amendment I have 
presented here provides a way to re- 
store freedom and opportunity to one of 
the most honored and respected men, 
the American farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FInpLry]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: On page 7 strike out lines 1 to 
9, inclusive: 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, subsection (3) on page 7 pro- 
vides that the Secretary may incur obli- 
gations to the amount of $500 million. 
It also provides that he may issue nego- 
tiable securities unlimited to carry out 
the provisions of the bill. Permit me to 
read the paragraph: 

“(3) Obligations under such program may 
be incurred in advance of appropriations 
therefor (i) for payments in cash in an 
amount not exceeding $500,000,000, and 
(ii) for payments in kind for diversion of 
acreage, within such limits as the Secre- 
tary may require. Payments in kind shall 
be made through the issuance of negotiable 
certificates redeemable for feed grains by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary.” 


Last Tuesday I was criticized, and 
justly so, because I opposed an appro- 
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priation but had not opposed the 
authorization. 

What we are doing here is again by- 
passing the Committee on Appropria- 
tions by authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to spend up to $500 million 
and issue negotiable securities unlimited 
in amount. 

If you think that procedure is fair to 
the taxpayer or to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations—and it must be assumed 
you do if you reject this amendment— 
there isn’t anything I can do to prevent 
the appropriation of $500 million, with- 
out a word of testimony justifying the 
expenditure, the necessity for which 
would ordinarily be passed upon by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon of 
Texas: On page 5, line 12, after the colon, 
insert the following: 

“Provided, That no feed grain producer 
covered by this Act, who participated in 
choice B of section 102 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1958 cotton allotment 
program either in 1959 or 1960, or both years, 
shall receive a lesser feed grain planted acre- 
age history than he would have received had 
he not participated in the choice B cotton 
production program.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
discussed this amendment extensively 
with the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture on both sides of the aisle, 
hoping to secure their support. Without 
the support of committee members, I 
realize the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

It is more or less in the form of a per- 
fecting amendment. I hope the mem- 
bers of the committee will be willing to 
take it to conference for further study. 
In fairness and justice the amendment 
by all means should be adopted. With- 
out my amendment many cotton farmers 
who are also feed grain farmers will be 
discriminated against. 

In the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1958 farmers were encouraged to coop- 
erate with the Government on a lower 
support loan for cotton and they took 15 
parity points less by way of a loan than 
other producers, taking the reduction in 
support in return for an increase in al- 
lotments. This feature of the law was 
passed for the purpose of moving cotton 
in trade channels and not into the Gov- 
ernment loan. Six-and-one-half per- 
cent of the cotton producers did this last 
year. That is, 64 percent of them took 
a@ much lower support price in order to 
move their cotton in regular trade chan- 
nels and get the reward of a 40-percent 
increase in their cotton acreage allot- 
ments. Those who took this course were 
known in the law as choice B cotton 
farmers. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1958 provided that while choice B farm- 
ers could get an additional allotment in 
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return for reduced supports, the addi. 
tional cotton acreage would not become a 
part of the cotton history of the farm. 
I quote the law: 

The additional acreage authorized by this 
section shall not be taken into account in 
establishing future State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments. 


As you will note, the law provided that 
choice B farmers got no credit on their 
history as a result of the additional acres 
planted to cotton. I simply provide in 
my amendment that while they get no 
credit for planting additional cotton 
acreage and trying to move the cotton 
into trade channels and not into the 
warehouses, they are not to be penalized. 

The fact that they sold their cotton 
for a lesser price and moved it in trade 
should not operate against them at this 
time when we are considering new farm 
legislation. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 
May I ask if the chairman, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Coo.ey]}, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poacg], 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HoEVEN] would be willing to go along 
with this amendment as a perfecting 
amendment and take it to conference for 
further consideration and for the pur- 
pose of preventing discrimination against 
choice B farmers? 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me observe that if 
the farmers accepted the program the 
gentleman referred to they profited by 
accepting that program. 

Mr. MAHON. They took 15 parity 
points less for their cotton and moved 
it into trade channels. 

Mr. COOLEY. They still profited, or 
else they would not have accepted the 
program. 

Mr. MAHON. They did not know 
whether they would profit or not when 
they went into the choice B program. 
Please note the language of my amend- 
ment. It seems quite reasonable and 
fair. I would just like you to take this 
amendment to conference for further 
consideration. 

Mr.COOLEY. Those farmers who ac- 
cepted it got 40 percent more acreage 
than they otherwise would have gotten. 
I do not think they have been injured. 
I do not think they have any grievance. 
I do not want it to go out into this House 
that we are using a grain bill here to 
reward the cotton farmers. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire of Min- 
nesota to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Manon of Texas: Add at the end thereof the 
following: “Provided further, That as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price support on the 
1961 crop of cotton, producers of cotton shall 
participate in the special agricultural con- 
servation program for 1961 for corn and 
grain sorghums to the extent prescribed by 
the Secretary. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I feel if 
we accept the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas, we ought to have this 
further amendment which I have of- 
fered. I can see there are valid reasons 
for him suggesting his amendment. 
These men who took part in the grade 
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B program in these other years have now 
only feed grain to turn to. But, I main- 
tain, if they do turn to feed grains, they 
should then comply with this program 
that they do not have. But, here again 
is this voluntary program where their 
eligibility for price support on cotton 
shall be contingent on participating in 
the corn and grain sorghums program. 
These people who do not raise any corn 
or grain sorghums automatically com- 
ply and would receive price supports. 
But, just as the soybean farmers who 
raise corn or grain sorghums must com- 
ply with the corn and grain sorghums 
program in order to get price supports 
under this bill, it would also apply to 
cotton. I think it would be only fair if 
these people were brought in in this 


way. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUIE]. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota has confused the situation. 
I believe the cotton farmers that the 
gentleman from Texas |Mr. Manon] re- 
ferred to were those who had taken a 
lesser support price in years past. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota would apply to more 
than 90 percent of all cotton farmers— 
only about 6 or 7 percent of the total 
number of cotton farmers participated in 
the B program. Ninety percent of all 
cotton farmers lived within their basic 
allotment. The amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota would apply to 
these people who are known as A grow- 
ers aS well as to the B growers. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] de- 
veloped a very sound difference between 
the man who had complied with his 
allotment and had drawn full support. 
He pointed out that the man who had 
taken a lesser support had probably 
planted, a considerable lesser acreage 
in grain, and we know as a practical 
matter in that area he uncuestionably 
planted a rather substantial acreage in 
B cotton which otherwise would have 
been in grain sorghums. There should 
be some consideration of that fact. I 
think that is a sound position. But, it 
is not a sound position to say that 90 
percent of all cotton farmers who never 
received any benefit under the B cotton 
program should now have to be penalized 
because some other group of cotton 
farmers participated in a different pro- 
gram. I hope the committee will not see 
fit to impose a penalty on the great mass 
of small cotton farmers, and that is the 
group who did not become B farmers. 
The B farmers are largely the larger cot- 
ton farmers. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Six and one-half per- 
cent of the farmers went choice B and 
took a lesser rate and moved their cot- 
ton into the channels of trade. I can 
understand the objection to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quire], but would not my friend 
from Texas feel there is equity in the 
amendment I have offered? 
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Mr. POAGE. I am for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. I am trying to explain that the 
gentleman from Texas drew a logical 
distinction, but I am trying also to sug- 
gest that the gentleman from Minnesota 
is proposing an unfair and an unreason- 
able proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Qui] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MaHon]}. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 
On page 6, line 18, strike out the period and 
add: “and to give due consideration to till- 
able acreage, crop rotation practices, type 
of soil, and topography. Records secured 
in compliance with Section 329 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 in previous 
years shall also be used where available 
and equitable.” 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the subject matter of this amendment 
has been thoroughly discussed. It goes 
to the same subject matter as that con- 
tained in the Arends amendment. My 
amendment adds clarifying language. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman was kind enough to show me 
his amendment. Although I preferred 
the original Arends amendment I think 
this amendment has considerable merit 
and, as far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to accept it. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
also familiar with the amendment. I 
accept it. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the gen- 
tleman and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NELSEN: Page 
6, line 1, after the word “cash”, insert the 
words ‘, or at the option of the producer, in 
kind,”. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to make avail- 
able to the dairy farmer in my district 
and all parts of the country payment 
in kind if he chooses to use it. In other 
words, this sort of meets the point made 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSEN], and it seems to me this 
would be an incentive to get land re- 
tired, giving the farmer the option to 
take feed if he wants it on the first 20 
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percent, or if he chooses not to do it 
the original provisions of the bill will 
prevail. I would like to offer this amend- 
ment to the bill and, incidentally, I have 
another amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
Of course, my time is limited to 2 min- 
utes, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield. : 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman 
has a splendid idea in his amendment, 
but I do not think it would work. The 
bill gives the Secretary the option of 
making payments of the first 20 per- 
cent either in cash or in kind. We must 
give him that option, and we voted to 
give it to him. You cannot also let the 
farmer have an option on the same 
matter. 

I think there is no question but what 
the Secretary will give any farmer pay- 
ment in kind if he wants it, and I will 
say that I think he probably should do 
it unless there is some outstanding rea- 
son of national interest why he should 
not. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I am willing to withdraw it, 
but I want the Recorp to show just what 
our interpretation of this matter is. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
the gentleman from Minnesota may 
withdraw his amendment. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I understand the gen- 
tleman has another amendment. 

Mr. NELSEN. Ihave. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me may be used by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NELsEN: Page 
6, line 18, after the word “production.”, in- 
sert the following sentence: “The Secretary 
may make not to exceed 50 per centum of 
any payments to producers in advance of 
determination of performance.” 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, again, 
the purpose of this amendment is to en- 
courage participation. I want this bill 
to work, and it is my hope that by some 
incentive discretionary with the Secre- 
tary that there could be some program 
advanced so that we would get the co- 
operation in acreage retirement we seek. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. While this amendment 
was not considered in the committee, I, 
for one, have no objection to it, and I 
know of no other member of the com- 
mittee who will object. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand it is dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary. 
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Mr. NELSEN. It is discretionary. 

Mr. COOLEY. He may do this. 

Mr. NELSEN. He may do it; it is not 
mandatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is authorized to sell any corn or grain 
sorghums during the marketing year for the 
1961 crop of such grains at any price not less 
than 17 per centum below the 1961 support 
price for such grains. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, section 
3 is well understood. It has been debat- 
ed and discussed here for 2 days. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on section 3 and 
all amendments thereto close at 4:30. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
McSwEEn]. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. McSwrEen]. On page 7, line 
10, strike out lines 10 through 14. 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to strike 
section 3. In the language of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] the 
purpose of this amendment is not to cut 
off the buttons, but to clean up the dress. 
I hope the bill passes regardless of 
whether we clean it up or not. 

The real question at issue is whether 
this section is necessary for compliance. 
I have heard a great deal said that it is 
necessary for compliance. 

Briefly in the time I have I would like 
to review the legislative history. This 
bill really has its genesis in the report of 
the task force. The task force provided 
for a support price of $1.30, it provided 
for land retirement of 25 percent, it pro- 
vided for a freeze in these CCC stocks. 
Dr. Cochrane told us that this task force 
report would provide for compliance. 

Subsequently the Secretary has put in 
this bill the request to sell these surplus 
stocks. Our committee has limited the 
request of the Secretary. It is actually 
taking the teeth out of his proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. MiIcHEL 
and Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota yielded 
their time to Mr. McSWEEN. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Agriculture has limited 
this request of the Secretary first of all 
by limiting his authority to sell these 
surplus stocks in the period beginning in 
the marketing season of 1961. Second- 
ly, it limited this authority to sell at not 
less than 17 percent below the support 
price. So, frankly, this authority in sec- 
tion 3 is not going to be helpful to com- 
pliance. The only thing that section 3 
will do is that it will enable this bill to 
allow the CCC to act as a conduit 
through which all producers will sell 
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their grain for $1.20 and buy it back, 
those who wish to do so, at $1. 

That is the only thing this will do. If 
anyone is interested in complying with 
this bill—and certainly it is necessary 
for the success of it—they will comply 
because of the payments program. So, 
I hope that we will strike this section 
and pass the bill. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWEEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Will section 3 not also 
serve as a medium of establishing the 
market price of the grain when the Sec- 
retary sells it at 17 cents below the sup- 
port price? 

Mr. McSWEEN. I think the gentle- 
man is correct; it would establish the 
market price. It would also diminish 
the value of the payment-in-kind pro- 
gram. 

Mr. COLMER. It will also reduce the 
market, because that will then become 
the market price. 

Mr. McSWEEN. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 3 

Mr. McSWEEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Are not the support 
prices low enough now without giving 
the Secretary authority to go 17 below 
the already low support price? 

Mr. McSWEEN. I think the gentle- 
man’s point is well taken. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment to strike out section 3 of H.R. 
4510, the so-called emergency feed grain 
bill. 

This section would permit surplus 
corn and grain sorghum holdings to be 
sold as low as 17 percent below the 1961 
support price. 

To be perfectly frank I am very dis- 
appointed that the House Committee on 
Agriculture did not see fit to take a 
little longer time in their deliberations 
and come up with a measure that not 
only singled out the corn farmer but 
took into account the entire farm prob- 
lem, including wheat. Planting time is 
practically upon us out in the Corn Belt, 
and I see no reason for rushing into an 
emergency l-year program that leaves 
SO many loose ends. I would much 
rather see us legislating here for the 
long haul. 

Sections 1 and 2 of this bill are by 
no means wholly acceptable to me, for 
I am one of those who feels that the 
sooner the Government gets out of agri- 
culture altogether, the better off we are 
going to be; but I recognize that in this 
business of legislating for the entire 
country that some compromises must 
be entered into. There is some area of 
compromise, but I do not think it ought 
to be on a matter of basic principle; and 
the majority of farmers in my congres- 
sional district hold the view that we 
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ought to be moving more in the direc- 
tion of a freer agriculture rather than 
in the direction of more regimentation, 
Government control and redtape. 

I was glad to note the other day that 
the Senate Agriculture Committee recog- 
nized the defects, which I shall point out, 
and eliminated section 3 from the Sen- 
ate bill. 

In the first place, section 3 would off- 
set any benefits that are included in 
other provisions of the measure because 
it would increase rather than decrease 
Government costs, lower rather than 
raise the income of both farmers who 
comply and those who do not comply, 
and reduce rather than increase the in- 
centive for producers to participate in 
the program, especially those who use 
their grains as feed rather than market- 
ing them. 

Furthermore, section 3 could ruin our 
competitive system of marketing grains 
by delegating to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture certain harmful powers. First, it 
would allow the Government to push the 
market price far below the support level. 
Second, it would place the Government 
in the position of being the main buyer 
and seller of feed grains. Third, it would 
set up a ceiling on price supports rather 
than establishing a floor for prices. 

Unsound and revolutionary precedents 
would be set if section 3 were adopted 
because under the present law most com- 
modities—excepting cotton—cannot be 
sold again in domestic markets at less 
than 5 percent above the support price. 
This raises the question of what justi- 
fication we might find for not permit- 
ting similar authority on other commod- 
ities if we allow the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell sorghum grains and corn 
at a level below the support price. 

My principal reason for opposing sec- 
tion 3 is that it would constitute an un- 
warranted delegation of power and 
would, of course, establish a dangerous 
precedent for other commodities. I feel 
that this provision would not only be 
wholly ineffective, but also would im- 
part perilous concepts to our present and 
healthy competitive marketing system. 

Section 3 also cuts down the value of 
certificates issued for payments in kind. 
Thus, if the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion does artificially hold the price below 
the support level, farmers would, for al 
practical purposes, be receiving at least 
20 cents a bushel less for their corn pay- 
ment-in-kind certificates than they 
would if we were to delete section 3. 

If section 3 is left in the bill, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will be the 
principal holder of corn and grain sor- 
ghum production in 1961. We might just 
as well do away with the boards of trade 
altogether. Why? Because the market 
price could be established at 17 percent 
below the 1961 support price and farm- 
ers who complied with the program 
would quite naturally sell their corn and 
grain sorghums directly to the Federal 
Government. Why shouldn’t they? The 
Government will assure them a price 
of $1.20 while the going market price may 
be at a dollar. In fact, this forces the 
farmer to do business with the Govern- 
ment rather than with private enterprise. 
He has no other alternative. I cannot 
help but get the feeling that by this 
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action we intend to beat the corn farmer 
down to his knees and force him to sub- 
mit to Government edict. 

If, perchance, a reduction in costs is 
possible by virtue of the other provisions 
of this bill, any reductions would be more 
than offset if 70-percent compliance is 
achieved—a level advocated by admin- 
istration spokesmen—because of in- 
creased costs the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration would have to bear on the han- 
dling, transportation, and_ interest 
charges involving 3 billion bushels of 
corn. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, section 3 
would definitely not achieve the results 
intended because it will not bring about 
compliance. It offers no assurance that 
prices will be low for deficit feed areas, 
and it would authorize a reversal of the 
policy of protecting our market prices. 
This latter situation would prevail be- 
cause originally the proposal provided for 
freezing existing CCC stocks except for 
the operation of a payment-in-kind 
program. 

And in summation, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say again that the commodity 
causing us the most trouble, as far as 
surplus is concerned, is wheat; and while 
we can do nothing about it for the calen- 
dar year 1961, I see no reason why we 
should go at this thing piecemeal and 
single out the corn farmer as we do in 
this measure. There is no question in 
my mind that all segments of agriculture 
must cooperate in our efforts to reduce 
production in line with consumption, but 
“What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander’’; and no one basic com- 
modity ought to be singled out for such 
discriminatory action. We in the Corn 
Belt will take our percentage of reduc- 
tion if it is part and parcel of a nation- 
wide program affecting all commodities. 
This will take a little time to work out 
in the committee and if we are unsuc- 
cessful in at least deleting this obnoxious 
section 3, then we ought certainly to 
recommit the bill to the committee and 
work out a long-range program rather 
than resorting to this piecemeal, stop- 
gap, temporary legislation. We need a 
long-range program, and I believe we 
ought to take time to work it out this 
year to take effect in the year 1962. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to section 3 of 
H.R. 4510 which provides: ‘Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is au- 
thorized to sell any corn or grain sor- 
ghums during the marketing year for the 
1961 crop of such grains at any price not 
less than 17 percent below the 1961 sup- 
port price for such grains.” 

This provision gives to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the authority to ruin our 
competitive market system by selling 
quantities of CCC grains sufficient to de- 
press the market at any time. Such ac- 
tion by the Secretary would lower prices 
received by farmers at a time when we 
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should be striving to raise prices for farm 
commodities. I am aware of the real 
purpose of this section, which is to pre- 
vent the nonecooperator from receiving a 
windfall in the marketplace at the ex- 
pense of the cooperator. However, if the 
authority contained in this section were 
to be used by the Secretary to depress 
the market price, it would hurt the co- 
operator also, by lowering the value of 
his paymeni-in-kind certificate. 

It is my opinion that section 3 would 
not provide an incentive to participate 
in the program, and since it is not only 
ineffective but unprecedented and dan- 
gerous, it constitutes a threat to a bill 
which contains many desirable features. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
BROMWELL |]. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from Iowa I[Mr. 
HOEVEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I oppose this amendment and support 
the bill with section 3 init. I know what 
might happen to the American economy 
if we adopt this amendment. You gen- 
tlemen who come from Iowa and Illinois, 
where I visited as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, should tell the 
House how your bins are loaded and how 
you are giving out money to store these 
surpluses, 2 years ago to the tune of 
$700 mililon and last year $935 million, 
if we keep these price supports of $1.06, 
and this bill is defeated, your storage 
costs, will rise to $1.3 billion. I do not 
think you gentlemen want to eliminate 
this storage of surplus corn. I do not 
think you want to give the American 
people a chance to get a low price by 
permitting the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell surplus corn which is coming 
out of the bins and out of ourears. You 
are getting a great deal of help in this 
bill, and if you take out this section 3, 
you are going to permit a rise in food 
prices. This section is a_ stabilizer. 
Section 3 will compel the farmer to 
comply in order to get in the price sup- 
port program; to take your acreage and 
put it in retirement and thus reduce the 
production of corn. You want a farm 
program, but you do not want to give 
the consumer the protection that this 
section 3 provides. Look at your stor- 
age bins in Iowa and Illinois. Tell the 
people what is happening in those sec- 
tions. I trust that this amendment 
fails. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NELSEN. I have an amendment 
for a new section 4. Does the limitation 
on debate apply to section 3 only or to 
the entire bill? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The limitation ap- 
plies only to section 3 and would not 
apply to the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, speak- 
ing on section 3, I would like to make 
this observation. I have a letter in my 
pocket that I received from a creamery 
operator in my district calling attention 
to the fact that increasing supports of 
dairy products would again encourage 
a greater number of people getting into 
the dairy business and thereby creating 
again a surplus that would go into stor- 
age. We then find in this bill that 
actually the market price of grain would 
be 62 percent of parity, of full parity. 
There is no farmer with fixed costs that 
can compete with a price on grain of 62 
percent of parity; with a pegged high 
price on the dairy farmers and with a 
pegged low price in the marketing of 
grain. The speculator moves in and I 
am out of business on my farm. I would 
like to have the Members think about 
that. That is what section 3 would do 
under the bill, and our competitive mar- 
ket would be eliminated under the pro- 
visions of this bill. I do not believe it 
will do what some of the gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle seem to be- 
lieve it would do. I say that conscien- 
tiously and in the most friendly way. I 
believe it would be a mistake to leave 
section 3 in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. 
JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr Chairman, sec- 
tion 3 is the real crux of this bill. In 
order to get it in focus I think we should 
first look at the situation we have today. 
Of course, some people would like to 
have their cake and eat it too. Today 
the corn farmers have unlimited pro- 
duction at 65 percent of parity, a guar- 
antee of $1.06 a bushel. They have 
filled up the bins. They have run the 
storage costs up and it is evident here 
that some producers hate to give up 
this bonanza. It is a real boondoggle. 

Now, what happens if this bill passes? 
We raise support prices to the complier 
to $1.20 a bushel, but we also say to the 
nonecomplier, we are not going to hold 
this umbrella over you; we shall not 
disturb the present market price of $l 
a bushel for corn, but we will give to 
the Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to prevent noncompliers from profiting 
from a higher market price that might 
be created by their neighbors joining in 
this program to curb production and 
reduce our staggering surpluses. We 
would enable the Secretary to say to 
these noncompliers: You cannot have 
your cake and eat it too. 

Under this section—and this is the 
real essence of it—the Secretary may 
encourage cooperation in this surplus- 
reducing program by selling some of 
these Government grain stocks at not 
less than 17 percent below the support 
price, but below a price which is being 
raised to $1.20. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. THomson]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
yield my time to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hoeven]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment and in sup- 
port of the bill, without section 3. I do 
so for two specific reasons. First of all, 
it seems rather ridiculous that in a 
measure in which we talk about increas- 
ing farm income we are going to provide 
authority to the Secretary to reduce the 
market price. It just does not make 
sense. 

Second, I think it is unnecessary, for 
one thing has been completely forgot- 
ten, and that is the volume of feed grains 
that were sealed under the Commodity 
Credit program of the 1960 crop. Re- 
member that this crop in the hands of 
the farm people today is in the position 
of moving into the market just as soon 
as that market gets above the present 
support price. And that has always been 
the experience in past years. In 15 
years in administration of the farm pro- 
gram I have experienced that a good 
many times. There would be a volume 
of this that would move into the mar- 
ket. I think it is completely unnecessary 
that we authorize the Secretary through 
a@ provision which would permit him to 
lower the market price when in reality 
we are thinking of trying to improve the 
farmer’s income. Therefore, section 3 
means less farm income and increased 
cost to CCC, the exact opposite of what 
we are attempting to do by this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoOaGE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, there are 
many things about section 3 which 
should be remembered, but I simply want 
to talk about this one thing. This bill 
does not allow the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to break the market for any- 
body. It allows the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to maintain the market right 
where it is. The committee carefully 
figured $1 was the present price of corn 
in the United States, and 17 percent 
below the new support price of $1.20 is 
$1. So we provided that you cannot take 
anything away even from the noncoop- 
erator. We simply say, “Mr. Noncooper- 
ator, you are not contributing anything 
to getting a higher price for anybody. 
Why should you have a higher price 
when you are contributing to the sur- 
pluses?”’ And we say to the cooperator, 
on the other hand, “Since you are help- 
ing the U.S. Government reduce its over- 
all cost year by year we are going to 
help you; we are going to make it profit- 
able for you to cooperate with this pro- 
gram. We are going to support you at 
$1.20. and we are going to pay you for 
the land you take out.” 

We say to the noncooperator, “We are 
going to leave you right where you are. 
If you want free enterprise you can 
have it. You can plant every acre of 
your land in corn or grain sorghum. If 
ycu do, we will not interfere with you 
getting just as much as you are getting 
today. But we are going to see to it that 
you are not going to get anything more.” 
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That is what this section 3 does. It 
does not give the Secretary the au- 
thority to break the price of any grain 
below what it is right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. QuIE]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to yield my time to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
stated many times that if section 3 is 
left in the bill the amount of grain in 
storage will be decreased. I should like 
to read to you from the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. POAGE] on 
yesterday when he said: 

Of course, it is true, as has been said, that 
every bushel of compliance grain is going 
into the Government loan just so long as 
there is noncompliance grain on the market. 


Do not forget that every bit of the sur- 
plus grain presently in Government stor- 
age will be available for the market if 
we let section 3 stay in the bill. There 
is a 6-month supply of corn in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks and 
about a year and a half’s supply of grain 
sorghums. That means there will be 
plenty of it, and every bit of compliance 
grain will go into the Government stor- 
age bins. The storage people will be in 
business. The merchandisers, the coun- 
try elevators on up, will be out of 
business. 

If we leave this in, it will be contrary 
to the purposes of the act. What this 
section of the bill will do is lower the 
farmers’ income, because the “in-kind” 
would be worth less and the farmer 
would be receiving less. It would also 
prevent the payment in kind from be- 
ing as big an incentive to take land out 
of production. Remember that 70 per- 
cent of the corn or more is fed right back 
on the farm to livestock, so the only in- 
centive to those people is the land rental 
payment. By leaving section 3 in you are 
removing part of that incentive. You 
are going contrary to what we are striv- 
ing to do in this bill. 

Let me quote what Samuel Lubell has 
said in today’s Washington News: 

GRAIN SURPLUSES KEEP RISING, FARMERS SAY 
(By Samuel Lubell) 

Des MoInes, March 9.—President Ken- 
nedy’s emergency farm program is not likely 
to halt the continued piling up of additional 
grain surpluses. 

This is the feeling voiced by most farmers 
interviewed in the last 2 weeks in 11 typical 
Corn Belt counties stretching from Indiana 
to northern Kansas. 

A remarkably sharp difference emerged in 
the likely participaton in the Kennedy pro- 
gram between farmers who sell the corn they 
raise and those who feed it to livestock. 

Among cash grain farmers 7 out of 8 were 
ready to cut their acreage by 20 percent if 
the support price for corn is lifted to $1.20 
a bushel, as Mr. Kennedy has proposed. 

TEN PERCENT 

Among livestock growers, only 10 percent 
talked of “signing up” for a new acreage- 
reduction effort. 

But even among the grain farmers pre- 
pared to cut their acreage, the prevailing 
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feeling is that the Kennedy program “lacks 
teeth” and “has so many loopholes’ this 
year’s production will leave a sizable sur- 
plus to be added to the already heavy carry- 
over from previous years. 

One big hole in the farm control fence is 
the use of 1959 and 1960 as the base years 
for figuring acreage reduction. During those 
2 years controls were lifted, bringing a rec- 
ord corn expansion. 

In several counties farmers boasted, “I 
crowded out all the corn I could to have a 
fat base for the new control program.” 


HIGHER RATE 


Every farmer I talked with I asked how 
much corn he planted in the last 2 years 
and what his 1955 allotment was. Some 
farmers couldn’t remember the figures. 
Those who did, taken as a group, reported a 
1959-60 acreage nearly 40 percent higher than 
1955. 

A cut of 20 percent from this base would 
leave these farmers with nearly 20 percent 
more acreage than 4 years ago, when a siz- 
able surplus was produced that had to go 
into storage. 

In short, even with allowance for increased 
corn consumption, the Kennedy program 
doesn’t promise to be any more effective 
than were Ezra Benson's efforts to control 
the surplus. 

Significantly, except for a few 80-acre 
croppers, none of the farmers interviewed 
protested that a 20-percent acreage cut 
would be too drastic or would upset their 
farm operations. 

PROTESTS 

Particularly in Iowa, many protests are 
voiced against using the 1959-60 acreage as 
a base for this year’s reductions. 

“The farmers who increased corn produc- 
tion these last years caused the surplus,” 
runs the complaint. “Why reward them and 
penalize those who didn’t overplant?” 

Other farmers are simply reporting jacked- 
up corn acreage claims for their own farms. 
These false claims seem to be accepted by 
the county adjustment committees without 
a check. 


Section 3 is also a terrible precedent 
to allow the Secretary of Agriculture to 
have this power to depress prices, to 
knock them down, when all the time in 
the past we have been trying to strength- 
en farmers’ prices. It would be contrary 
to what we have done on other com- 
modities. Look at dairy products. The 
previous administration had to increase 
the resale price on dairy products to 13 
percentage points above the support 
level in order to permit the competitive 
market to function. Beginning this 
year cotton resale price will be 15 per- 
cent above the support level. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LarrD} quoted from the Wisconsin Farm- 
ers Union 1961 action program: 

We are opposed to the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned agricultural commodities on 
the market for less than market price plus 
5 percent and carrying charges. We believe 
in rotating the commodities in storage, 
especially perishable commodities, with new 
crops or produce to avoid deterioration, but 
the commodities so marketed should be re- 
placed with an amount equal to that taken 
out so as not to add to the amount nor- 
mally marketed. 


That is the direction we should go, 
That is the approach I have taken in 
my bill H.R. 1075. 

Section 3 of this bill goes in the direct 
opposite direction and is wrong. 

Section 3 should be deleted because it 
delegates unwarranted and unneeded 
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authority to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; it depresses the value of payment- 
in-kind certificates; it decreases the 
effectiveness of payment-in-kind pro- 
gram; it reduces the income of both com- 
pliers and noncompliers; it makes the 
Government the marketing agency for 
a major portion of our feed grains; it 
reverses present agricultural policy, 
which is to protect market prices rather 
than endanger them; and it acts as an 
ineffective instrument to force compli- 
ance while setting a very undesirable 
precedent. The adoption of section 3 
could easily be the first step toward de- 
stroying our competitive market system 
while replacing it with a system whereby 
the Government sets the farmer’s price, 
controls his production, and markets his 
produce. 

If section 3 is stricken, I will vote for 
the bill. If it is not I will vote against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr, ABERNETHY ]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
we are about to come to the end of the 
debate. It has been the most interest- 
ing and most informative debate we 
have had on a piece of farm legislation 
in a long time. The members of the 
Committee on Agriculture want to ex- 
press to the members of the Committee 
of the Whole and to the House our ap- 
preciation for the fine attention you 
have given us for the last 2 or 3 days. 

This is a complex piece of legislation. 
It has been difficult for some of you to 
understand. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that by its enactment we will have 
taken a very important step toward 
solving an increasingly disastrous situa- 
tion in agriculture. It will definitely 
reduce the tremendous surplus that ex- 
ists in the feed-grain area and also re- 
duce the high storage costs with which 
the taxpayers are now burdened. 

In the Iast 12 years we have had diffi- 
cult situations in agriculture. We spent 
4 years feuding over programs and pro- 
posals of Secretary Brannan and then 
we spent 8 years doing the same over the 
programs of Secretary Benson. Actu- 
ally there was more cussing of these 
two Secretaries of Agriculture than 
there was real work on farm legislation. 
I hope we can all begin anew, that we 
can and will lay aside our partisanship 
and move forward with new programs 
for agriculture. We have the oppor- 
tunity to make a good start here today, 
first, by voting down the pending 
amendment and, then by voting to pass 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the elimination of section 3 will be harm- 
ful to the farmers. The retention of 
section 3 will not depress the price to the 
farmers. Furthermore, the provisions of 
section 3 constitute the only part of the 
bill that has some regard for the con- 
sumers of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the remainder of my time be 
transferred to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coo.ey]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HOoEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment to strike 
section 3. As pointed out in the separate 
minority views by my distinguished col- 
league from Minnesota [Mr. QuiEe] and 
myself, we feel that enactment of section 
3 would be most undesirable. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry apparently shares this view because 
the bill reported by that committee does 
not include the language of section 3. 
And may I state at this point that there 
would have been a number of other mem- 
bers of our House Committee on Agri- 
culture who would have joined in ex- 
pressing their minority views on section 
3 had we not been up against a midnight 
deadline on filing the report. 

Now just why is it that the grain trade, 
farm co-ops, farm groups, grain ex- 
changes, farmers, and so many of us on 
both sides of the aisle oppose section 3? 
Personally, I feel our opposition is well 
founded on both philosophical and prac- 
tical grounds. 

First of all, this dangerous and un- 
warranted delegation of the power to 
intentionally destroy corn and sorghum 
markets represents a real threat to the 
continuation of a market economy for 
agriculture. This provided for an arti- 
ficial depression of the market. Con- 
gress has for years recognized the 
inherent danger to the market in the ac- 
cumulation of huge surpluses of farm 
commodities and has specifically pro- 
vided by law that these surpluses could 
not be dumped back into the market at 
bargain-basement prices. The law has 
and does require that the Government 
shall not sell its surplus basic and stor- 
able nonbasic crops at less than 5 per- 
cent above the current support price, 
plus reasonable carrying charges. Sec- 
tion 3 of this bill allows the sale of corn 
and grain sorghum at 17 percent below 
the support price. Let me bring this 
down to specifics on our six basic farm 
crops: 

Under present law, any surplus tobacco 
could not be sold for less than 94.5 per- 
cent of parity plus reasonable carrying 
charges; most cotton cannot be sold for 
less than 94.3 percent of parity, plus 
reasonable carrying charges; peanuts, 
rice, and wheat cannot be sold for less 
than 78.75 percent of parity plus reason- 
able carrying charges; but corn under 
section 3 could be sold for 61.7 percent 
of parity with no carrying charges 
added. What we do to corn today may 
be done for other crops tomorrow if the 
undesirable precedent involved in sec- 
tion 3 is adopted. 

In addition to the obvious evils of the 
Government controlling and depressing 
market prices, handling most of the 1961 
crops of corn and sorghum, and embrac- 
ing an unsound economic doctrine, there 
are some real and practical reasons why 
section 3, as written, simply will not do 
the job intended by its sponsors. 

As you can see by the original lan- 
guage of section 3 of H.R. 4510, the ad- 
ministration first asked for complete au- 
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thority to sell at whatever the market 
price might be or, more accurately, what- 
ever the Secretary decided it should be. 
When Secretary Freeman appeared be- 
fore our committee he proposed an 
amendment which had the effect of set- 
ting the CCC sale price for corn at not 
less than $1.05 per bushel. The com- 
mittee, after some discussion, set it at 
$1 a bushel and expressed it in terms 
of a percentage of the assumed support 
price of $1.20 per bushel. In other 
words, 17 percent below $1.20 is $1. 
While this limitation on the Secretary’s 
original request for unlimited authority 
was a short step in the right direction, 
it still retained the bad principle. More- 
over, to its sponsors, it has made section 
3 ineffective and as now written it just 
will not do the job originally intended. 

The purpose of section 3 was and is 
twofold. The first is to encourage great- 
er participation in the program. The 
second is to calm the fears of deficit feed 
areas that there would be sharp price 
increases in feed grains. 

As now written, section 3 will not help 
to achieve greater participation. Most 
farmers who raise corn and sorghum 
feed these grains to animals, and the one 
thing that will attract them into the 
program is the land retirement feature. 
The market price or the support price 
is not of as pressing importance to the 
livestock feeder as it is to the cash grain 
man. The Department spokesmen rec- 
ognized this when they recommended 
that payment rates be 60 percent in cash 
and 6624 percent in kind and that sup- 
port be $1.20 per bushel. They testified 
they wanted to get land retired and to 
shift production from corn to soybeans. 
In other words, the success or failure of 
this whole program hinges on the land 
retirement features. The relatively 
small spread between $1.20 and $1 will 
not affect participation by producers of 
80 percent of the corn and sorghum in 
America. The history of the corn pro- 
gram from 1956 thorugh 1958 tells us 
this. The spread in each of those years 
between compliance and noncompliance 
corn was from 5 cents to 10 cents greater 
than that proposed in section 3; yet in 
1958 less than 14 percent of the corn 
produced was from farms in compliance 
with their acreage allotments for corn. 

The second argument for section 3— 
to calm deficit feed areas—is not a bona 
fide one either. Members from these 
areas can feel “wooed but not wed” by 
section 3. It is true the Secretary would 
have the authority to artificially depress 
the market price by “bargain basement 
sales” from the warehouses of CCC, but 
that does not mean he will. In fact, if 
he were to do this—artificially hold 
down the market price—he could not 
possibly be able to fulfill his promise of 
improving the feed grain farmer’s in- 
come by 12 percent. In fact, the value 
of the payment-in-kind certificates is- 
sued to compliers would even be reduced. 
It would depress farm income, and I can 
assure you that we from the Corn Belt 
would most vigorously protest such a 
policy. 

In conclusion, then, let me again ex- 
press my support of the amendment to 
strike section 3. It should be deleted 
because it delegates unwarranted and 
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unneeded authority to the Secretary, it 
depresses the value of the payment-in- 
kind certificates, it decreases the effec- 
tiveness of the payment-in-kind pro- 
gram, it reduces the income of both 
compliers and noncompliers, it makes the 
Government the marketing agency for 
our major feed grains, and it is an in- 
effective vehicle for forcing compliance 
while setting a very undesirable prece- 
dent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
amended on page 5, line 25, by striking 
out the date “1950” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1960.” It is a typographical 
error. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr.TABER. Under section 3, the way 
I read it the Secretary of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation could sell any corn 
or grain sorghums. The section does not 
limit his power to corn or grain sorghums 
belonging to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. During the marketing year 
for the 1961 crop of such grains his 
power should be limited. 

Mr. COOLEY. It provides that it can- 
not be sold below a dollar a bushel. Is 
that what the gentleman is talking 
about? 

Mr. TABER. No. They can go into 
your barn and sell your corn under this 
provision. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, they could not sell 
any individual’s corn. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just close this 
debate by saying that this is really the 
first time we have had a chance to take 
up this proposition of payment in kind. 
My recollection is that both great po- 
litical parties had provisions in their 
platforms advocating payment in kind. 
This is a payment-in-kind program. 

I said in the beginning of this debate 
and I want to say it in the ending of the 
debate that we are not dealing with any- 
thing that is politically partisan in any 
way. Speaking of the programs the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN] was 
screaming a moment ago about tobacco, 
cotton, peanuts, and other crops, we are 
not given any payments in kind to re- 
duce our tobacco acreage or our cotton 
acreage, or our peanut acreage, and we 
have taken drastic reductions year after 
year and no payments have been made 
to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. McSwEEn]. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. McSwEEn and 
Mr. GATHINGS. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 132, noes 
163. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NELSEN: Page 
7, line 14, after the word “grains.”, insert 
the following new section 4: 

“Src. 4. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term ‘corn’ shall mean field corn not includ- 
ing corn for silage.” 


Mr. COOLEY. If I could hear the 
amendment read again, perhaps I could 
accept it. I would like to have it read 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no objection personally to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
4510 should be passed without any por- 
tion of the bill being deleted. As we 
have heard many times it contains a pro- 
vision authorizing the sale of corn and 
grain sorghums at a price not more than 
17 percent below the 1961 support rate or 
about $1. This provision makes it pos- 
sible to sell Government-owned feed 
grain into the market as proposed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. This is 
necessary to assure those producers who 
comply with a higher price than non- 
compliers. 

A lot has been said about a referen- 
dum and that the farmers should be per- 
mitted to express his choice, and I quite 
fully agree as a general proposition and 
to be applied to future legislation. Right 
now, planning dates are rapidly ap- 
proaching when there is no time to de- 
sign a program to be submitted to a ref- 
erendum, As I see it the gist of the 
matter is that a program must be en- 
acted which will obtain a high degree of 
voluntary participation but which will 
not provide a price umbrella for the 
protection of noncooperators. Incen- 
tives exist for producers to take part in 
the program since they know at the time 
they sign up that the year’s average 
market price will be below the support 
level. It seems to me it will obviously 
be to the advantage of the farmer to 
take part in this voluntary program and 
the expected wide extent of participa- 
tion will in turn make the program more 
effective by increasing the income for 
participating producers. 

As I see it, this has many good effects 
because the expected high degree of par- 
ticipation will also decrease production 
and let the Government reduce its hold- 
ings of feed grain. To keep the market 
price below support levels will assure 
consumers of fair and stable prices for 
meat, poultry, and dairy products. A 
feed grain program which would not 
provide for sales of Government-owned 
grains at a price somewhere near the 
current market level but which would 
permit an increase in support rates 
would obtain only limited participation 
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and with such limited participation 
much of a reduction in Government 
holdings would be unlikely. 

We all know during recent years grain 
production has been greater than re- 
quirements and stocks have built up. 
Unless there is good participation it wi}] 
be impossible to reduce production to 
make inroads in the carryover. There 
just must be a reduction in CCC inven- 
tories and a reduction in today’s burden- 
some storage and carrying costs. To me 
this is the heart of the problem and it 
is the one which must first be attacked 
by a workable solution. 

In summary then, to be effective leg- 
islation which provides higher supports 
must have provisions which will obtain 
a high degree of participation and if at 
all possible still have the following good 
results: 

First. A reduction of stocks of grain; 

Second. With the lessening of Gov- 
ernment carrying charges; and 

Third. Increase the income of those 
participating producers; but without af- 
fecting livestock and consumer prices. 

There is a tremendous current inven- 
tory of feed grains—almost 21% billion 
bushels, valued at $4 billion—and unless 
these are reduced they will continue to 
be on hand at a disadvantage to the 
farmer, the consumer, and the tax- 
payer. 

Let us enact a bill which will give the 
Secretary of Agriculture a chance. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill once again vividly illustrates the 
truly vexing, and up to this time, almost 
insoluble, nature of the agricultural 
problem. 

Time and time again Congress has en- 
deavored by various measures sponsored 
by several administrations for years 
past to attack and eliminate the huge 
surpluses of food and feed which have 
been piled up in our warehouses at huge 
cost of billions and billions of dollars to 
the American taxpayers, and constitut- 
ing a dark shadow over the market 
prices of basic commodities, disrupting 
normal production, distribution and 
marketing practices of necessaries of 
life, and causing shameful waste and de- 
struction of precious foodstuffs allowed 
to accumulate and rot while millions eek 
out a precarious existence below decent 
subsistence standards. 

I have often deplored this maladjust- 
ment and this paradox, and I deplore it 
all the more now, because the costly 
failures of the farm program do not 
present a pretty picture; they do present 
a new and solemn challenge which we 
must face now or else confess our inabil- 
ity to cope with a very basic economic 
problem deeply affecting national wel- 
fare and disparaging the efficacy of rep- 
resentative government. 

It is well for us to consider that this 
great economy of ours will be no stronger 
than any of its parts, and that at a time 
of recession and substantial unemploy- 
ment this Congress cannot disregard 
the need for keeping our unequaled 
free enterprise system strong, vigorous, 
and dynamic. To accomplish this end, 
we must recognize the interdependence 
of industry, agriculture, finance, labor 
and all the other segments of our pro- 
ductive organism. 
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When President Eisenhower came to 
office and presented his first agricultural 
pill to the Congress, while I had consid- 
erable misgivings about its possible ef- 
fects on consumers and other purchasers 
of farm commodities, it was my feeling 
that his administration should be given 
a fair opportunity to try to work out the 
extremely complex and _ challenging 
farm commodity problem. 

For that reason, as well as because I 
strongly feel that it is most essential for 
the Congress to give its attention at this 
time to bolstering and strengthening the 
general purchasing power of the Nation, 
it is my view that the present adiminis- 
tration should be given the same oppor- 
tunity as its predecessor to develop a 
constructive program to work out and 
solve the troublesome and difficult farm 
problem in all its widespread and dis- 
turbing ramifications. 

I trust that in the administering of 
this bill, if it should pass, and any other 
measure aimjng at farm commodity 
stabilization, it will be kept in mind by 
the administrators that of great impor- 
tance is the safeguarding of consumer 
interest and the prevention of dangerous 
inflationary upward price movements. 

I hope that a well-considered ap- 
proach to the whole question of farm 
tions and suitable remedies. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
commodity surpluses now posing such 
vexations and costly problems for the 
Government and the American people 
will soon start to bring satisfactory solu- 
not know when I have heard such di- 
versity of opinion as we have experienced 
on this so-called emergency farm bill. 

In the beginning: we were told that 
price supports would solve all problems. 
Then flexible supports were advanced as 
the final answer. Next came the soil 
bank and acreage reserve; but in spite 
of all these reducing formulas, our over- 
weight patient has confounded his doc- 
tors with his unprecedented growth. So 
now a new doctor has been called in, 
and in this bill, he prescribes a dose of 
all the previous remedies at once. Addi- 
tional transfusions are indicated to keep 
the monster alive, but millions of con- 
sumers are available for that purpose. 
Most of us as taxpayers are in that 
category. 

Now, the dairy farmers of my district 
are also large grain consumers, and this 
legislation is bound to increase their 
costs. These substantial people are fast 
diminishing and joining the ranks of the 
unemployed because there is little if any 
profit in the family farm any more. 
Someone has suggested an investigation, 
but they have already been investigated 
to death; and a little executive action, 
such as we hear so much about these 
days, is the only thing that will do them 
any good. No doubt this will require 
some constructive effort on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture, but 
abundant information is available down 
there in the Department, and the broad- 
est legislative authority is already on the 
books. I asked the Secretary of Agri- 
culture what he intended to do about it 
some 3 weeks ago, and I am still waiting 
to hear him say that he will even give 
it his serious consideration. 
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Frankly, I don’t think that the present 
feed grain bill is a very bold approach 
to the farm problem, and the patience of 
the northeastern farmer is already wear- 
ing thin with the New Frontier. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have very grave reservations about the 
pending legislation. I have listened care- 
fully to the arguments for and against 
this bill and its many features, and some- 
times it is difficult to separate out the 
facts from the salesmanship. All of us 
are good salesmen or we would not be 
here. Since we have successfully per- 
suaded several hundred thousand people 
to buy our wares, we now turn the tables 
and go to work on our colleagues. 

I cannot tell conclusively whether or 
not, in this uncertain world, this bill will 
mean a reduction of surpluses. I feel 
that it will probably be better, however, 
to give the Secretary of Agriculture the 
authority contained in section 3 in order 
to give him the necessary power to try 
and protect the consumer. Some con- 
tend that this bill will bring higher 
prices for the poultry producer and 
the dairy farmer. This I do not like, of 
course, because I have both poultry pro- 
ducers and dairy farmers in my district. 
I do not want to sound like a statesman 
because I would like to get reelected like 
the other fellows, and just as much as the 
other fellows, but perhaps there comes 
a time when one should think in terms 
beyond one’s district or State. 

Now I do not want anyone to think I 
am talking in high-sounding terms be- 
cause the end of the world will not come 
if this bill is not passed, nor will the 
mellenium arrive if it is passed. 

Why can I not vote 51 percent yes and 
49 percent no, with a footnote that I 
have grave reservations? That is about 
the way I feel. 

Perhaps the controlling factor is that 
President Kennedy states the need is 
urgent for this bill, and he and my party 
have the responsibility of governing the 
Nation. We should give them the tools 
to do the job. If the mess in agricul- 
ture gets worse as a result of this bill, 
and surpluses continue to mount, tax- 
payers get saddled with greatly mount- 
ing costs, farm income declines, my poul- 
try and dairy people have to pay soaring 
prices, and the consumer gets it in the 
end, then my party deserves to be criti- 
cized and these facts weighed along with 
the many other acts of this administra- 
tion and this Congress in the elections 
ahead. Yes, we and our party must 
shoulder the responsibility for our ac- 
tions, and the effect of our actions. 

But let us not fuzz up and cloud the 
responsibility of the administration by 
refusing to grant it the necessary au- 
thority to act in what they deem to be 
the public interest. If we pass this bill, 
it may not cure everything its propo- 
nents claim it will cure, but it will at 
least help clarify responsibility. I am 
tired of playing “Button, button, who’s 
got the button?” when it comes to agri- 
culture. We ought to be able to come 
in and ask: “Who is in charge here?” 
and get a single answer instead of a babel 
of voices. 

I am for giving President Kennedy and 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
a chance. If they fail, then everybody 
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will know whom to call to account. But 
if they succeed, America will succeed, 
and we will all share init. That is why 
Iam voting “yes.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
supported H.R, 4510, a measure designed 
to introduce a l-year program of emer- 
gency legislation in the feed-grains area, 
At present the Government has $4,255 
millions invested in feed grains, which 
each year cost the Government millions 
in tax dollars, and to which, each year, 
additional surpluses are being added. 
By the program proposed in H.R. 4510, 
it is hoped that the taxpayer will be 
saved $500 million during the next year. 

The present bill is intended to allevi- 
ate the conditions of oversupply and low 
prices which have added additional bur- 
dens to one of the most troubled and un- 
stable segments of our domestic econ- 
omy. It is hoped that this will produce 
an amelioration of market conditions by 
allowing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
dispose of quantities of feed grains now 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, at any price not less than 17 per- 
cent below the 1961 support price for 
such grains. Further, it is hoped that 
through the expedient of acreage retire- 
ment—with the marketing of grains 
presently in storage—our surpluses will 
be depleted, thus reducing the public tax 
burden. This measure should present 
greater security to the feed-grain pro- 
ducers, reduce surpluses with a concomi- 
tant reduction in storage costs, and 
stimulate rural buying power. 

The allotments allowed for acreage re- 
tirement are to be calculated on a basis 
of 60 percent of normal annual produc- 
tion. This, however, does not prevent 
the producer from marketing increased 
production per acre over the normal 
yield. Thus there would be no deterrent 
to the producer’s incentive to increase 
the efficiency of his operation through 
the use of improved farming practices, 
fertilization and irrigation. Any bill 
which would tend, however inadvert- 
ently, to decrease the producer’s incen- 
tive to agricultural efficiency, in the 
name of preventing surpluses, could only 
result in a form of agricultural feather- 
bedding, would have a generally deleteri- 
ous effect upon the agricultural indus- 
try, and ultimately would result in 
higher prices to the consumer. 

The incentives offered in section 3 ap- 
pear as a vital portion of this program. 
It would be unthinkable to expect cer- 
tain producers to submit voluntarily to 
a land-retirement program with pro- 
duction cutbacks, from which noncom- 
pliers would be free to benefit. The bill 
cannot be expected to work unless there 
is a high percentage of compliance. 

To be sure, we must make every effort 
to reduce our agricultural surpluses, 
most logically, perhaps, through a pro- 
gram of food for the hungry peoples of 
the world—as the administration has as- 
sured us will be done—of course, with- 
out injuring other nations whose pro- 
duction surpluses are in the same areas. 

H.R. 4510 is not to be considered a 
final solution to the feed-grain problem, 
but rather as emergency legislation for 
a l-year period. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture can work out a more comprehen- 
sive program after further study. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. IKxarpd of Texas, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 4510) to provide a 
special program for feed grains for 1961, 
pursuant to House Resolution 208, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McINTIRE moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 4510 to the Committeee on Agriculture 
with instructions to report the same back 
to the House forthwith with the following 
amendment: Strike out all of section 3. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 196, nays 214, not voting 22, 






















as follows: 
[Roll No. 13] 
YEAS—196 

Adair Byrnes, Wis. Garland 
Alford Cahill Gavin 
Alger Casey Glenn 
Andersen, Cederberg Goodell 

Minn. Chamberlain Goodling 
Anderson, Il. Chenoweth Griffin 
Arends Chiperfield Gross 
Ashbrook Church Gubser 
Auchincloss Clancy Hagen, Calif. 
Avery Collier Haley 
Ayers Colmer Hall 
Bailey Conte Halleck 
Baker Corbett Halpern 
Baldwin Cramer Harrison, Wyo. 
Barry Cunningham Harsha 
Bass, N.H. Curtin Harvey, Ind. 
Bates Curtis,Mass. Harvey, Mich. 
Battin Dague Hébert 
Becker Davis, Herlong 
Beckworth James C. Hiestand 
Beermann Derounian Hoeven 
Bell Derwinski Hoffman, Il. 
Bennett, Mich. Devine Hoffman, Mich. 
Berry Dole Horan 
Betis Dominick Ikard 
Bolton Dorn Johansen 
Bow Downing Jonas 
Bray Durno Judd 
Brewster Dwyer Kearns 
Bromwell Elisworth Keith 
Brooks, La. Fenton Kilburn 
Brocmfield Findley King, N.Y. 
Brown Fogarty Knox 
Broyhill Ford Kyl 
Bruce Frelinghuysen Laird 
Burleson Pulton Langen 





Latta 
Lindsay 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McIntire 
McSween 
McVey 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mason 
Mathias 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Michel 
Milier, N.Y. 
Millikin 
Minshall 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Morris 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Norblad 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Bass, Tenn. 
Bennett, Fla. 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brooks, Tex. 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cannon 
Carey 
Cellier 
Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 
Cohelan 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corman 
Daddario 
Daniels 


Davis, John W. 


Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Finnegan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Friedel 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Granahan 
Grant 
Gray 
Green, Oreg 


Nygaard 
O’Konski 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Pillion 
Pirnie 

Poff 

Quie 

Ray 

Reifel 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riehlman 
Robison 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
St. George 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Short 
Shriver 
Sibal 


NAYS—214 


Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Hays 
Healey 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ichord 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Md. 


Johnson, Wis. 


Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lankford 
Lennon 
Libonati 
Loser 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Marshall 
Matthews 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Morgan 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nix 
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Siler 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Taber 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, La. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tollefson 
Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 
Wallhauser 
Weaver 

Weis 
Westland 
Whalley 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Younger 


O’Brien, Til. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Poweli 
Price 
Pucinski 
Rains 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riley 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Scott 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Thomas 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Toll 
Trimble 
Uliman 
Vanik 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Winstead 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 
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NOT VOTING—22 


Ashmore Dooley Lipscomb 
Barrett Fallon Morrison 
Belcher Fino Rabaut 
Blitch Hosmer Reece 
Boggs Jensen Steed 
Buckley Kilgore Wright 
Curtis, Mo. Kirwan 

Diggs Lesinski 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kilgore for, with Mr. Hosmer against, 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Rabaut against, 

Mr. Lipscomb for, with Mr. Buckley 
against. 

Mr. Belcher for, with Mr. Steed against. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri for, with Mr. Lesin- 
ski against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Fallon against. 

Mr. Dooley for, with Mr. Barrett against. 

Mr. Reece for, with Mr. Ashmore against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Jensen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 209, nays 202, not voting 21, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 14] 
YEAS—209 

Abernethy Finnegan Landrum 
Addabbo Flood Lane 
Addonizio Flynt Langen 
Albert Forrester Lankford 
Alexander Fountain Lennon 
Andersen, Frazier « Libonati 

Minn. Friedel Loser 
Andrews Gallagher McCormack 
Anfuso Garmatz McDowell 
Ashley Gathings McFall 
Aspinall Giaimo McMillan 
Baring Gilbert McSween 
Bass, Tenn. Granahan Macdonald 
Bennett, Fla. Grant Machrowicz 
Blatnik Gray Madden 
Boggs Green, Oreg. Magnuson 
Boland Green, Pa. Mahon 
Bolling Griffiths Marshall 
Bonner Hagan, Ga. Matthews 
Boykin Hagen, Calif. Miller, Clem 
Brademas Hansen Miller, 
Breeding Harding George P. 
Brooks, Tex. Hardy Mills 
Burke, Ky. Harris Monagan 
Burke, Mass. Hays Moorhead, Pa. 
Byrne, Pa. Healey Morgan 
Cannon Hébert Moss 
Carey Hechler Moulder 
Celler Hemphill Multer 
Chelf Henderson Murphy 
Clark Holifield Natcher 
Coad Holland Nix 
Cohelan Holtzman O’Brien, Il. 
Colmer Huddleston O’Brien, N.Y. 
Cook Hull O’Hara, Ill. 
Cooley Ichord O’Hara, Mich. 
Corman Ikard Olsen 
Daddario Inouye O’Neill 
Daniels Jarman Passman 
Davis, Jennings Patman 

James C. Johnson, Calif. Perkins 
Davis, John W. Johnson, Wis. Peterson 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Ala. Pfost 
Dawson Jones, Mo. Philbin 
Delaney Karsten Pilcher 
Denton Karth Poage 
Dingell Kastenmeier Powell 
Dole Kee Price 
Donohue Keogh Pucinski 
Doyle Kilday Rains 
Edmondson King, Calif. Randall 
Elliott King, Utah Reuss 
Everett Kitchin Rhodes, Pa. 
Evins Kluczynski Riley 
Farbstein Kornegay Rivers, Alaska 
Fascell Kowalski Rivers, S.C. 
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perts Sisk Trimble 
Eine Slack Uliman 
Rogers,Colo. Smith, Iowa Vinson 
Rogers, Tex. Smith, Miss. Walter 
Rooney Spence Watts 
Roosevelt Stephens Weaver 
Rostenkowski Stubblefield Whitener 
Ryan Sullivan Whitten 
Santangelo Taylor Wickersham 
Saund Thomas Willis 
Scott Thompson, La. Yates 
Selden Thompson, N.J. Young 
Shelley Thompson, Tex. Zablocki 
Sheppard Thornberry Zelenko 
Sikes Toll 

NAYS—202 
Abbitt Fogarty Mosher 
Adair Ford Murray 
Alford Frelinghuysen Nelsen 
Alger Fulton Norblad 
Anderson, Ill. Garland Nygaard 
Arends Gary O’Konski 
Ashbrook Gavin Osmers 
Auchincloss Glenn Ostertag 
Avery Goodell Pelly 
Ayres Goodling Pike 
Bailey Griffin Pillion 
Baker Gross Pirnie 
Baldwin Gubser Poff 
Barry Haley Quie 
Bass, N.H. Hall Ray 
Bates Halieck Reifel 
Battin Halpern Rhodes, Ariz. 
Becker Harrison, Va. RiehlIman 
Beckworth Harrison, Wy0. Robison 
Beermann Harsha Rogers, Fla. 
Bell Harvey, Ind. 2oudebush 
Bennett, Mich. Harvey, Mich. Rousselot 
Berry Herlong Rutherford 
Betts Hiestand St. George 
Bolton Hoeven St Germain 
Bow Hoffman, Ill. Saylor 
Bray Hoffman, Mich. Schadeberg 
Brewster Horan Schenck 
Bromwe!l Joelson Scherer 
Brooks, La. Johansen Schneebeli 
Broomfield Johnson, Md. Schweiker 
Brown Jonas Schwengel 
Broyhill Judd Scranton 
Bruce Kearns Seely-Brown 
Burleson Keith Shipley 
Byrnes, Wis. Kelly Short 
Cahill Kilburn Shriver 
Casey King. N.Y. Sibal 
Cederberg Knox Siler 
Chamberlain Kyl Smith, Calif. 
Chenoweth Laird Smith, Va. 
Chiperfield Latta Springer 
Church Lindsay Stafford 
Clancy McCulloch Staggers 
Collier McDonough Stratton 
Conte McIntire Taber 
Corbett McVey Teague, Calif. 
Cramer MacGregor Teague, Tex. 
Cunningham Mack Thomson, Wis. 
Curtin Mailliard Tollefson 
Curtis, Mass. Martin, Mass. Tuck 
Dague Martin, Nebr. Tupper 
Dent Mason Utt 
Derounian Mathias Vanik 
Derwinski May Van Pelt 
Devine Meader Van Zandt 
Dominick Merrow Wallhauser 
Dorn Michel Weis 
Dowdy Miller, N.Y. Westland 
Downing Milliken Whalley 
Dulski Minshall Wharton 
Durno Moeller Widnall 
Dwyer Montoya Williams 
Ellsworth Moore Wilson, Calif. 
Feighan Moorehead, Wilson, Ind. 
Fenton Ohio Winstead 
Findley Morris Younger 
Fisher Morse 
NOT VOTING—21 

Ashmore Dooley Lesinski 
Barrett Fallon Lipscomb 
Belcher Fino Morrison 
Blitch Hosmer Rabaut 
Buckley Jensen Reece 
Curtis, Mo. Kilgore Steed 
Diggs Kirwan Wright 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: ; 

On this vote: 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Belcher against. 


Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri, against. 
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Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Dooley against. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Hosmer against, 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Lipscomb 
against. 

Mr. Steed for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Lesinski for, with Mr. Reece against. 

Mr. Ashmore for, with Mr. Kilgore e-ainst. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Jensen. 


Mr. AVERY, Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. 
KYL, and Mr. O’KONSKI changed their 
vote from “‘yea’’ to “nay.” 

Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. HAYS, and Mr. 
RHODES of Pennsylvania changed their 
vote from ‘‘nay”’ to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have permission to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
once again witnessing the annual drive 
of the leftwing element of this country 
to delete Senator Connally’s six crucial 
words from the article of the United 
Nations Charter relative to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, commonly known 
as the World Court. The words of the 
former chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator Tom Con- 
nally, of Texas, are: 


As determined by the United States. 


These crucial words appear in the 
language in the declaration by the 
United States on August 26, 1946, when 
our country accepted compulsory juris- 
diction concerning the interpretation of 
the treaty, any question of international 
law, the existence of any fact and the 
nature or extent of a reparation. How- 
ever, the Senate of that day provided 
that the declaration would not apply to 
“disputes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the jurisdiction of 
the United States of America, as deter- 
mined by the United States.” 

The World Court is the principal judi- 
cial organ of the United Nations and was 
created by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions as noted in my previous remarks. 
Any action eliminating the Connally 
amendment would seriously impair the 
sovereignty of our country by vesting 
potential power over fully domestic mat- 
ters in an essentially foreign tribunal. 
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Because of the importance and 
urgency of the situation, and in view of 
the drive to repeal the Connally amend- 
ment, started again with a pamphlet by 
Justice Douglas, I plead with all Mem- 
bers of the House to study an article en- 
titled “The Connally Amendment” by 
Vincent F. DeCain, LL.B., Fordham, 
LL.M., NYU, an outstanding attorney. 
Mr. DeCain, a careful analyst, reviews 
the pros and cons of the much-discussed 
Connally amendment with all judicial 
calm; therefore, I believe it a service to 
the Members of Congress to include this 
excellent article in the body of the 
Recorp. The article appears in the 
March 11, 1961, issue of National Review 
and is as follows: 

THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT 
(By Vincent F. DeCain) 


The Connally amendment, which will cer- 
tainly come up for Senate action again this 
year, may well be the only bulwark between 
the integrity of the U.S. judicial system and 
the invasion of foreign power under the 
guise of the International Court. It is time 
to survey the Connally amendment in all its 
aspects: Its legislative history, the judges 
and operation of the International Court, 
law to be applied by that Court, reservations 
to jurisdiction, domestic jurisdiction and 
enforcement. 

When the United States became a party of 
the Charter of the United Nations on Oc- 
tober 24, 1945, there was annexed to the 
Charter a document entitled “The Statute of 
the International Court of Justice.” This 
statute created the International Court as 
presently constituted. Under article 36, ju- 
risdiction of the Court comprises “all cases 
which the parties refer to it,” but nations 
may also accept compulsory jurisdiction con- 
cerning the interpretation of a treaty, any 
question of international law, the existence 
of any fact, and the nature or extent of a 
reparation. A nation may accept compulsory 
jurisdiction by depositing a declaration of 
acceptance with the Secretary General of 
the United Nations. The United States did 
this on August 26, 1946, but its declaration 
provided, among other things, that the dec- 
laration would not apply to disputes with 
regard to matters which are essentially with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States of America “as determined by the 
United States.” 

The six words quoted constitute Senator 
Connally’s amendment to the original dec- 
laration introduced by Senator WayYNE 
Morse. It leaves solely to the United States 
the determination whether a matter before 
the Court is within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States. If the United States 
decides that it is, it can deny jurisdiction 
to the Court. The Senate adopted the 
amendment by a vote of 50 to 12. 


JUDGES AND COURT GPERATION 


Of the 15 judges of the Court, only 9 are 
needed for a quorum. Thus, five judges (a 
majority of the nine) may render decisions 
binding upon all parties concerned. The 
present judges are from the Soviet Union, 
Poland, the United Arab Republic, Panama, 
Uruguay, Mexico, Pakistan, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Greece, Norway, France, China, 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Al- 
though there are friends of the United States 
on the Court, it would be naive to assume 
that its decisions will always be fair and 
just—if only because, in conceivable in- 
stances, only three other votes would be 
needed to support a decision designed and 
voted for by Poland and the Soviet Union. 
What makes this situation even less desir- 
able is the fact that, while the United States 
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and 38 other nations have subjected them- 
selves to compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court, thereby exposing their actions to the 
judgment and criticism of judges of the So- 
viet Union and Poland, neither the Soviet 
Union nor Poland has accepted compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court. The Soviet Union, 
of course, may voluntarily submit a case to 
the Court; but this it has never done and 
probably will never do. 

It has been suggested that the U-S. reser- 
vation is “un-American,” in that it is 
“self-judging.” While it is true that the res- 
ervation leaves to the United States the ex- 
clusive right to determine what is domestic, 
the characterization “un-American” is un- 
fortunate because (1) 50 U.S. Senators voted 
for it, (2) it seems difficult to understand 
why the reservation should be considered 
“un-American” if it is used to prevent the 
Court from exercising jurisdiction over a 
domestic matter, and (3) if the characteri- 
zation must be employed it would be bet- 
ter applied to other aspects of the Court. 
For example, the Court’s opinions are final 
and unappealable and, therefore, unlike any 
other court in America except the Supreme 
Court. Also, the judge from a member na- 
tion that is a party to a suit before the 
Court need not disqualify himself. In addi- 
tion, a member nation that has a suit before 
the Court, but is not represented on the 
Court, may choose a judge of its own liking 
to sit on the bench to self-judge its own 
case. The logical consequences of self-judg- 
ing by permanent or ad hoc judges were 
summed up in a 1959 law review article by 
Wolfgang G. Friedman, professor of law, Co- 
lumbia University: 

“It is also a sad but uncontestable fact 
that generally the strength of national al- 
legiance still far outweighs the suprana- 
tional loyalties which the judges of the 
Court, like any international servants, are 
supposed to put before any national feelings 
or duties. Cases in which judges have dis- 
sented from the point of view put forward 
by the government of their nationality are 
few and far between.” 

Professor Friedman also questioned the 
competency of many judges on the Court by 
saying: 

“It must be added, however, that the re- 
cent deplorable practice of appointing to 
the Court politicians with less than distin- 
guished legal qualifications, as a reward for 
services or political compromise, had not 
added to the status of the Court or to its role 
in the development of international law.” 

After reading such an appraisal, the efforts 
of Arthur Larsen, director of the World Rule 
of Law Center of Duke University Law Cen- 
ter, become not only humorous but also 
misguided when he attempts to inform us 
that among the Court's judges are “some of 
the finest international lawyers in the world” 
and goes on to prove this by advising us 
that— 

“The judge from the Soviet Union, Ko- 
jevnikov, ranks high among legal scholars in 
his country. Indeed, he was formerly dean 
of the University of Moscow Law School. 
This is evidence of a high order of sound 
judgment, not so much that he became a 
dean as that he became a former dean.” 

While Mr. Larsen’s statement is logically 
so ludicrous that it needs no further com- 
ment, the suggestion implicit in his remark 
that a judge of the Soviet Union is compe- 
tent to sit with judges of the non-Commu- 
nist world and will be motivated solely by 
notions of justice and morality is, at best, 
hapless, when we remember the true nature 
of our Communist enemy. It is worth re- 
calling what John Foster Dulles said just 1 
year earlier: 

“Furthermore, ‘law’ to Communists means 
something very different than to us. To 
them, ‘laws’ are essentially the means 
whereby those in power suppress or destroy 
their enemies. * * * While we have, through 
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collective security arrangements, largely de- 
terred the Communist bloc from using force, 
we have found no effective means of persuad- 
ing or inducing the countries of that bloc 
to accept the principles of justice and law 
and peaceful change.” 


LAW TO BE APPLIED 


In any judicial system there are obvious 
indispensable requisites. One is, of course, 
the existence of a court; and the other, not 
less obvious, is a body of law to be enforced 
by the court. It can be argued that a law 
without a court may or may not be a use- 
less gesture depending upon the degree of 
voluntary recognition of and compliance 
with the law. Less convincingly, one may 
argue that a court without clearly defined 
law may be successful depending upon vol- 
untary submission of disputes to it and 
willingness to accept judgments, however 
strange they may be. But here one must 
pause and reflect profoundly on the wisdom 
of a situation where submission of disputes 
to a court without law is involuntary or 
compulsory ipso facto. Article 38 of the 
statute of the International Court states 
that the Court, in reaching its opinion, shall 
apply, “(A) international conventions, (B) 
international custom, as evidence of a gen- 
eral practice accepted as law, (C) the gen- 
eral principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations, and (D) subject to the provisions 
of article 59, judicial decisions and the 
teachings of the most highly qualified publi- 
cists of the various nations, as subsidiary 
means for the determination of rules of law.” 

There will be no quarrel at this time with 
the Court’s application of international con- 
ventions to which the United States has ex- 
pressly become a party. In applying the 
convention the Court will look to the in- 
strument itself to determine what the 
parties have agreed upon, and apply it to the 
particular case. This is the occasion, how- 
ever, to ask what “international custom,” 
what “general principles of law recognized 
by civilized nations,” and what “judicial de- 
cisions” and “teachings” are being applied 
by the International Court in the adjudica- 
tion of cases before it. 

Do advocates of repeal consider the Soviet 
Constitution a guide to the “law recognized 
by civilized nations”? If so, should the 
judges on the Court be influenced by provi- 
sions for “abolition of private ownership of 
instruments and means of production,” dec- 
larations that “land is a state property,” 
“work is a duty,” and “it is the duty of every 
citizen to respect the rules of Socialist inter- 
course’? If advocates of repeal do not con- 
sider such as a guide, then the constitution, 
laws, “decisions,” and “teachings’’ of which 
country or group of countries express the 
“general principles of law’? What law are 
we applying? The only way to answer this 
question is to examine well-known efforts to 
codify the laws of the world. 

Probably the most important attempt at 
codification of world war took place at the 
Hague Conference of 1930. Of 11 subjects 
selected by a committee of experts 7 were 
considered “ripe for codification.” Three 
of the seven ‘ripe” subjects were nationality, 
territorial waters, and responsibility of 
states for damage done in their territory to 
the person or property of foreigners. De- 
spite painstaking preparation, it was gener- 
ally agreed that the conference was attended 
with little success. Although a draft of 10 
articles was drawn up, it failed to get ade- 
quate support for adoption. 

In 1947 the United Nations created the 
International Law Commission. In a review 
of its own work, the Commission revealed 
in 1959 that “during its last five sessions, 
however, i.e., since and including 1954, the 
Commission had finally completed nine 
pieces of codification on progressive develop- 
ment. * * *” Although we might expect 
drafts for “elimination of future stateless- 
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ness,” “arbitral procedure,” “conservation of 
the living resources of the high seas,” ang 
“fisheries” to be now “ripe” for codification, 
not one of the mentioned drafts nor any 
other has been adopted by the United 
Nations. 

In April of 1960, after 6 weeks of intensive 
negotiations at Geneva, an 88-nation con- 
ference on the law of the sea collapsed and 
failed to resolve differences over the “terri- 
torial sea” and “fishing rights.” Since both 
subjects had apparently appeared to have 
become “ripe” for codification among na- 
tions desirous of extending the rule of law, 
hope had been high that a compromise for- 
mula providing for a 6-mile territorial sea 
and a 6-mile fishing zone might be adopted 
by the conference. While the United 
States, Canada, and other major Western 
maritime powers were willing to accept the 
compromise, the Soviet Union and the Latin 
American, African, and Asian nations that 
had stood fast on their demand for a 12-mile 
limit considered failure of the convention 
as a victory for their view. The result is 
hardly a commendable attitude for nations 
expressing a passionate zeal for world rule 
of law; and if this attitude continues to 
prevail when nations congregate to seek solu- 
tions to problems more important than 6- 
or 12-mile fishing limits, the prospects for 
codification are dim indeed. 

That lingering question remains to haunt 
us: What law is the International Court 
applying? It is well known that in the world 
today there are 10 great legal systems; i.e., 
Chinese, Hindu, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, 
Germanic, Japanese, Islamic, Slavic, and 
civil and common law. We have heard it 
said that the judges forge or fashion law 
for decisions of the Court by extracting a 
central theme or common thread from all 
the known legal systems. The writer be- 
lieves this opinion to be overly naive, if not 
delusive, and he believes the reader will 
agree when he examines the following 
analysis by Rudolf B. Schlesinger, professor 
of international and comparative law, Cor- 
nell Law School: 

“In countless cases, international courts 
have referred to this source of international 
law, and have invoked the general principles 
as a basis for their decisions. But if we 
read the opinions, we look in vain for an 
answer to the question: How did the Court 
know that the particular rule of principle 
it relied on was in fact a general principle 
of law recognized by civilized nations? In 
case after case, the judge writing the opinion 
simply expressed a hunch, a hunch probably 
based upon the legal system or systems with 
which he happened to be familiar.” 

In other words, it is quite clear that the 
judges may roam the earth to discover a 
basis for a decision. And that decision, how- 
ever strange, will be imposed upon anyone 
who has accepted compulsory jurisdiction. 


RESERVATIONS TO JURISDICTION 


While the critics of the Connally amend- 
ment would have you believe it is the sole 
obstacle to the success of the Court, it is 
never mentioned that fewer than half the 
members of the U.N. have even accepted 
compulsory jurisdiction. The critics then 
assert that by repealing the Connally amend- 
ment we would no longer be acting in bad 
faith and we would be furthering the self- 
interest of the United States. While it may 
seem strange to find advocates of repeal ad- 
vancing such selfish and nationalistic goals, 
the argument is cleverly designed to appeal 
to the economic instincts of industrialists or 
financiers. In any event, it goes something 
like this: Any other nation may invoke the 
Connally amendment to deny jurisdiction to 
the Court because the reservation is recipro- 
cal. As a matter of fact, in the recent case 
of Norwegian loans, France, with a reserva- 
tion similar to that of the United States, 
sued Norway on bonds issued by the Nor- 
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wegian Government. Norway invoked 
France’s reservation and France, left with- 
out a remedy, realized the impracticality of 
such a situation and repealed its reserva- 
tion, All to the greater glory of France. 
This conclusion, of course, leaves unmen- 
tioned two interesting considerations. Nor- 
way’s invocation of France’s reservation was 
the bad faith of whom? If friendly or neu- 
tral governments resort to this subterfuge to 
avoid the Court’s jurisdiction, then of what 
worth is their righteous profession of belief 
in justice and rule of law? 

Furthermore, France’s new declaration is 
hardly one of which the advocates of repeal 
may be proud. The new declaration de- 
posited on July 10, 1959, continues to exclude 
from the Court’s jurisdiction questions 
which are “exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction” of France and, in addition, ex- 
cludes matters “arising out of any war or 
international hostilities and disputes arising 
out of a crisis affecting the national security 
or out of any measure or action relating 
thereto.” This latter provision is obviously 
so broad that France can deny jurisdiction 
over its domestic affairs to the Court by cit- 
ing its “national security.” Also, previously 
unexcluded “international hostilities and 
disputes” have now been withdrawn from 
the Court’s jurisdiction. 

On April 30, 1960, the New York Times re- 
ported that Indian Ambassador Mahomedali 
Currim Chagla stated in a recent address to 
the American Society of International Law 
that the United States restriction on juris- 
diction “reduces the Court to a mockery.” 
Ambassador Chagla neglected to mention 
that India has also been reducing the Court 
to a “mockery.” Until September 14, 1959, 
when a new declaration was filed, India’s 
declaration for 3 years previous had been 
identical to that of the United States, 
insofar as the Connally reservation is con- 
cerned. It is doubtful that India’s new 
declaration will serve as a model for inter- 
national emulation as long as the Court is 
expressly excluded from “disputes with the 
government of any state with which, on the 
date of an application to bring a dispute be- 
for the Court, the Government of India has 
no diplomatic relations.” If an application 
to the Court is threatened, India can, ob- 
viously, break off diplomatic relations im- 
mediately to avoid the Court’s jurisdiction. 
The United States reservation, not contain- 
ing such a restriction, deals solely with 
domestic matters and no one has ever 
charged that it has been misused. It is India 
that is making a “mockery” of the Court by 
putting the world on notice that in both 
domestic and international matters it re- 
serves the right to strip the Court of juris- 
diction prior to the actual submission of a 
dispute to the Court. 

DOMESTIC JURISDICTION 

The Connally amendment is designed pri- 
marily to prevent the International Court 
from asserting its jurisdiction over domestic 
matters of the United States. What then 
is a domestic matter? A report of a spe- 
cial committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee on the International Court of 
Justice indicated that insofar as the com- 
mittee could determine there are no clear- 
cut rules recognized in international law as 
to what are and what are not domestic issues. 
Does the United States by repealing the Con- 
nally amendment thereby lose its sole juris- 
diction over matters such as immigration, 
value of its currency, full employment and 
tariffs, all of which have international conse- 
quences? What about the worldwide relief 
program that the United States is and has 
been engaged in? Should the Court and 
not the United States decide whether the 
Cuban sugar subsidy may be discontinued? 
Shall the future of Guantanamo Naval Base 
and the Panama Canal remain a domestic 
question or should we expose our safety, se- 
curity, and economic prosperity to possible 
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interference by a hostile Court? Because 
the Court itself has never defined what it 
believes to be a domestic matter we must 
search for other international signposts 
showing the direction in which international 
law is evolving or is likely to evolve. 

In the Security Council in April 1946, the 
Polish delegate to the United Nations, Mr. 
Lange, brought numerous and varied charges 
against the Spanish Government. Article 
2-7 of the United Nations Charter states that 
‘nothing in the Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state * * *.” Speaking 
with reference to the charges made by the 
Polish delegate, the Netherlands delegate, 
Mr. Van Kleffens, said: 

“If we are to interfere in Spanish affairs 
on the basis of such evidence as has been 
placed before us, I think we would estab- 
lish a most regrettable and harmful prece- 
dent for all sorts of ill-founded interven- 
tion * * * so long as Franco does not really 
threaten international peace and security, 
whether Spain wants to keep that regime or 
not is a matter for Spain and for Spain 
alone. It is, in my opinion, in the language 
of the Charter a matter which is essentially 
within Spain’s domestic jurisdiction.” 

The findings of a committee created to 
investigate conditions in Spain were em- 
bodied in a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 12, 1946, wherein 
it was stated, in effect, that (1) the Franco 
regime was a Fascist regime, (2) Spain gave 
aid to the Axis Powers, and (3) Franco was 
@ guilty party in the conspiracy to wage 
war. On the basis of these findings alone 
the General Assembly went on to recom- 
mend that if a “satisfactory government” 
were not established within a reasonable 
time the Security Council would consider 
measures to remedy the situation, and that 
members of the U.N. should immediately 
recall their ambassadors and ministers from 
Spain. History has, of course, obscured the 
stupidity of the resolution but it has not 
obliterated the precedent created by the 
Communist delegate who induced the 
United Nations to declare a particular gov- 
ernment unsatisfactory. This was accom- 
plished even though the U.N. Charter ex- 
pressly precluded the U.N. from intervening 
in any matter which is within the “domestic 
jurisdiction” of a state. 

Another case involving the domestic Ju- 
risdiction clause of the U.N. Charter is 
worth discussing. In 1946, India vigorously 
proclaimed to the U.N. that a situation ex- 
isting in the Union of South Africa was 
likely to impair friendly relations between 
India and South Africa. The situation in- 
volved about one-quarter million Indians, 
mostly descendants of laborers who migrated 
to South Africa between 1860 and 1911. 
These people were victims of political ex- 
clusion, including lack of parliamentary and 
municipal franchise, and various restrictions 
in employment, travel, education, and the 
right to own property. Since India did not 
maintain that the Indians involved were In- 
dian nationals, it is difficult to understand 
how India could claim “impairment of 
friendly relations” when South Africa was 
mistreating its own citizens and not those 
of India. The U.N. Charter (obviously?) 
does not permit a state to charge impaired 
relations with another because it disap- 
proves of the manner in which domestic 
affairs of any other state are conducted. Or, 
at least, we thought it didn’t. India also 
maintained, without much vigor, that the 
rights of the Indians involved were protected 
and governed by the Capetown Agreement 
of 1921 and a joint statement of both coun- 
tries in 1931. As a result of these charges, 
the General Assembly in December 1946 
passed a resolution declaring that friendly 
relations had been impaired and that the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa should 
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be in conformity with the Charter and the 
agreements concluded. If nothing more fol- 
lowed it might have been said, tongue-in- 
cheek, that the U.N. based its interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of South Africa 
upon the existence of international agree- 
ments entered into ky both Governments 
with each other. What followed, however, 
proved that such an assumption could be 
made only by those biessed with visions of 
sugar-plum fairies. 

Two years later, in 1948, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was approved 
by the U.N. and, in 1950, the General Assem- 
bly voted that racial segregation was neces- 
sarily based on doctrines of racial discrimi- 
nation. Since the Universal Declaration, 
when approved, was believed to be only a 
“declaration” of the aspirations of world 
government, its usage as an instrument to 
enter the domestic affairs of sovereign states 
was, perhaps, unpredictable. Therefore, 
when on the basis of the declaration alone, 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa 
was again included in the 1952 agenda of the 
General Assembly to consider the question 
of race conflict In South Africa, many peo- 
ple grew alarmed as they witnessed the be- 
ginning of an oratorical transmutation of 
standards the world was to strive for into 
international obligations the world must 
maintain, irrespective of whether the matter 
is purely domestic or not. As a matter of 
fact, the transmutation may be complete 
because Hersch Lauterpacht, an influential 
justice of the International Court, believes, 
along with others, that human rights are no 
longer a question reserved to individual 
nations. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the fact that 
in the course of the 1952 discussion concern- 
ing the invocation of the Universal Declara- 
tion (no agreements were cited this time), 
Mrs. Pandit, of India, compared the basis of 
intervention in 1946 with that of 1952 and 
stated: “The present issue falls into the 
same category and calls for no new decision 
on principle or effect of domestic jurisdic- 
tion.” Thus, the agreements alleged by 
India in 1946 were only window dressing to 
escape the restrictions of the domestic juris- 
diction clause. Moreover, since in 1946 the 
Universal Declaration had not yet even been 
approved by the U.N. one wonders what, 
in the absence of the declaration and legiti- 
mate agreements, enabled the U.N. in 1946 
to overcome the proscription against domes- 
tic intervention. 

But most important is the fact that the 
Universal Declaration is now recognized by 
the U.N. and Justice Lauterpacht as not 
being limited by the domestic jurisdiction 
clause. The declaration expressly includes 
such matters as everyone’s “right to leave 
any country, including his own,” ex post 
facto laws, arbitrary arrest, everyone’s 
right to freedom of movement, everyone's 
right to social security and the realization 
* * * of the economic, social and cultural 
rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free movement of his personality, everyone’s 
right to work and his protection against 
unemployment, everyone’s right to a stand- 
ard of living * * * including food, housing 
and medical care and necessary social serv- 
ices and the right to security in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, wid- 
owhood, old age. It stated that everyone’s 
education shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. This enumeration is 
quite incomplete and the author recom- 
mends that the reader examine the Universal 
Declaration to determine for himself 
whether anything at all is left to the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States. 
In addition to the opinion of Justice Lauter- 
pacht, the reader’s attention is invited to a 
1959 article appearing in the American 
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Journal of International Law, written by 
Herbert W. Briggs, editor in chief of the 
journal, and a recognized authority in in- 
ternational law, who after mentioning that 
treaties had been entered into on some do- 
mestic matters, concluded: 

“Nor would the rule of law be served by 
excluding from our acceptance of compul- 
sory jurisdiction a list of matters, such as 
immigration or tariffs, whether or not 
treaties had been concluded on the subject.” 


ENFORCEMENT 


In the unlikely event that the Court 
should ever acquire jurisdiction over the 
Soviet Union and render a decision against 
it, what hope is there that the judgment 
will be enforced? The Court has no way 
of enforcing its decisions other than through 
the exercise of article 94 of the Charter, 
which permits a victorious party “to have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, 
if it deems necessary, make recommenda- 
tions or decide upon measures to be taken 
to give effect to the judgment.” Unfortu- 
nately, all hope of enforcement is sheer 
delusion because the Soviet Union may exer- 
cise its veto power to prevent the Security 
Council from giving “effect to the judgment” 
of the Court. In the only instance where 
a Communist state was caught in the juris- 
diction of the Court, the futile gesture of 
bringing the Court’s judgment to the Se- 
curity Council to ask for enforcement was 
not indulged in. Thus, in the Corfu Chan- 
nel case, a judgment in the amount of 
approximately $2 million was rendered 
against Albania in April 1949 for damages 
inflicted upon English ships in 1946. To 
date, however, not one cent of the judg- 
ment has been paid and no one has asked 
the Security Council to enforce the judg- 
ment for obvious reasons. 

On March 29, 1960, the Wall Street Journal 
printed a letter from Senator Hubert H. 
HuMPHREY in which he stated: 

“It should also be noted that if the Court 
were to render a decision against the United 
States which was unacceptable to us, its 
enforcement would be up to the Security 
Council of the United Nations of which we 
are a permanent member capable of exer- 
cising veto power.” 

Since Senator HumpHREY sponsored the 
resolution now before the Senate to repeal 
the Connally amendment, one would think 
he could conjure up better arguments than 
those which suggest that the United States 
should emulate the Soviet Union in its ex- 
ercise of the veto power. Undoubtedly, 
Senator Humpurey believes that we should 
take our ball and bat home every time we 
are outscored. In all seriousness, does the 
Senator actually want us to wave our dirty 
linen in the air and then tell the world to 
forget that it has seen us? Does he really 
expect us to submit domestic matters to 
the Court and then, when the matter has 
been fully adjudicated before the eyes of 
the world and a decision has been rendered 
against us, to withdraw from the Court or 
to veto enforcement attempts? It is sub- 
mitted that the United States will elicit 
more respect for itself if it permits only 
those matters to go before the Court on 
which it is ready to accept a decision, how- 
ever unfavorable. No one has accused the 
United States of asserting its domestic res- 
ervation in bad faith. If it should ever 
be invoked in bad faith there is little doubt 
that the matter for which it was invoked 
would be of such great consequence that if 
the Connally reservation did not exist to 
exclude it from the Court’s jurisdiction, the 
“unacceptable” judgment would cause the 
United States to “veto” enforcement or with- 
draw from the U.N. anyway. The reaction 
of the world, in such an event, need not be 
described here. It is far better for a na- 
tion taking a journey into the uncharted 
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sea of world law to decide beforehand what 
disputes the Court shall have jurisdiction 
to decide. 

CONCLUSION 


We have seen that transitory, uncertain 
majorities in the Court can easily subject the 
United States to unfair and unreasoned 
judgments. These judgments can be in- 
fluenced by Communist judges representing 
nations whose actions cannot be reviewed. 
Other judges consistently support their gov- 
ernments’ point of view and have been se- 
lected not because of judicial competence 
but in payment of political obligations. 
There is no codified body of law to be en- 
forced and those which have been applied 
have been those selected by a judge’s hunch. 
There is every reason to believe that reserva- 
tions of domestic jurisdiction will be consist- 
ently and effectively whittled away. There 
is no°way of enforcing judgments against 
Communist nations and their sympathizers. 
To repeal the Connally amendment in the 
face of these facts is to invite disaster. 

If we must continue to participate in the 
International Court as presently constituted, 
it would be well to analyze the wisdom of a 
suggestion made by John Foster Dulles in 
1946 when the original resolution was being 
debated in Congress. Mr. Dulles recom- 
mended a stipulation to the effect that the 
Court could not decide a case to which the 
United States was a party unless the law to 
be applied was based on a treaty to which 
the United States was a party, or unless the 
parties agreed in advance what principles of 
international law should be applied by the 
Court. Mr. Dulles’ proposal may not imme- 
diately solve all our problems of international 
law. It is a patient, cautious approach; per- 
haps too patient and too cautious for the 
fire-eating advocates of repeal. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOREIGN 
SERVICE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. DomInIck] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which al- 
though not new in concept is neverthe- 
less of major importance. I solicit the 
support of fellow Members on both sides 
of the aisle for the purpose of the bill, 
and I pledge my full efforts behind it 
or any reasonable alternative which will 
get the job done. 

The bill would create a U.S. Foreign 
Service Academy. Before going into the 
details of the bill itself and giving you 
some facts and figures behind it, the 
theory behind it can best be set forth 
by the first section. 

Congress recognizes that at the present 
time and in the foreseeable future the world 
and the universe are growing smaller in terms 
of time and space, which necessitates now 
and will demand in the future constant in- 
formed contact, knowledge and understand- 
ing between all peoples of the world in 
diplomatic, cultural and commercial ex- 
changes. The success of these exchanges 
and the survival of the world may depend 
on the ability, education, training, and in- 
telligence of the men and women charged 
with the conduct of the foreign relations of 
the United States. 


Similar thoughts have been held and 
expressed by many Members of Congress 
including Congressman Trimble, of Ar- 
kansas; Congressmen McDonough and 
Younger, of California; Congressman 
Seely-Brown, of Connecticut; Congress- 
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man Cramer, of Florida; Congressmen 
Donohue and Lane, of Massachusetts; 
Congressman Randall, of Missouri; Con- 
gressman Rodino, of New Jersey; Con- 
gressman Celler and former Congress- 
man Bosch, of New York; Congressman 
Fulton, of Pennsylvania; Congressman 
Zablocki, of Wisconsin; Senator Smath- 
ers, of Florida; and Senator Symington, 
of Missouri. I am sure there are others 
who have introduced legislation of a like 
nature and the same basic ideas are 
perhaps incorporated in the President’s 
recent proposal for a Peace Corps. Colo- 
rado is no stranger to these ideas and 
perhaps is a forerunner of the thinking 
in many areas. Consider for a moment 
what has been done in Colorado. It is 
the home of NORAD, the site of the Air 
Force Academy, the research center for 
solar observations through the Climax 
Meteorological Observatory, the site of 
the newly constituted Atmospheric Re- 
search Center, and the location of im- 
portant atomic research work. Time and 
space become synthesized in aviation, 
space, and atomic research, and although 
I do not claim that Colorado is pre- 
eminent in this field we are certainly 
among the leaders and in fact start 5,000 
feet up at our lower elevations. I have 
been personally acquainted with the ad- 
vance of aviation, having held a pilot’s 
license for over 25 years. 

Today you can cross the ocean by 
air with passengers in the time it 
used to take to cross New York State. 
Today our geographical barriers, so im- 
portant, even fundamental, to our past 
ability to grow and prosper, relatively 
unhindered by foreign nations have dis- 
appeared. Today by reason of our posi- 
tion as the leader of the free world we 
are in daily, even hourly, contact with 
people all over the world. Only 2 days 
ago, literally speaking, this Congress 
approved a supplemental appropriation 
bill which not only included $22,000 for 
entertainment expenses so ably objected 
to by my colleague Mr. Gross, of Iowa, 
but also contained $44 million for new 
embassies in Africa so that this Nation 
will have sites at which to meet and dis- 
cuss with the people of the new nations 
the problems which entangle all of us. 

We are informed by reliable sources 
that within 10 years we will be able to 
travel by supersonic jet from almost any 
point in the United States to almost any 
point in Europe in 15 minutes or less— 
less time than it takes most of us to go 
from this Hall to our homes. We know 
that enemy missiles can be fired from 
Russia in the heartland of Asia and 
strike, if unhindered, any point in the 
United States within 15 or 20 minutes. 

I repeat time and space become fore- 
shortened with this background and it 
is necessary to evaluate our plans for 
dealing with the problems which this 
foreshortening accentuates. 

Now the problems themselves are not 
all bound up with hostile action. They 
involve human freedoms and economic 
stability. Our own programs involving 
foreign service not only cover the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and merchant marine, 
but also the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Treasury, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Federal 
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Aviation Agency, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and now the Pres- 
ident’s Peace Corps. 

And yet in spite of these activities, the 
places where our young men and women 
can get adequate training to make for- 
eign service a career are severely limited. 
In my own State no publicly supported 
college or university offered an under- 
graduate degree in international rela- 
tions until 1960. And there were 23 
different degrees offered in physical edu- 
cation. It is my belief that a better ratio 
of opportunity should be made available 
to the young people of this country. 

What specifically does this bill do? 
It creates an academy to be located out- 
side of the District of Columbia and to be 
managed by a board of trustees of seven 
members—the Secretary of State, two 
educators to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker, and two Members of the other 
body to be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent; and the Members of Congress must 
be evenly divided between the political 
parties. 

The course of study is 4 years and 
to avoid current criticism in some quar- 
ters against the armed service Acad- 
emies—which criticism in my belief is 
not necessarily well founded—the cur- 
riculum must include the following sub- 
jects and can include others: Govern- 
ment of the United States, political and 
governmental theory, comparative reli- 
gion, history, literature, philosophy, 
science, economics, geography, foreign 
languages, agriculture, international 
law, business and trade practices, and 
military and naval observation. 

The Academy is to be limited to 3,000 
students to be chosen by the examina- 
tion route and to be nominated by the 
President, Vice President, Secretary of 
State; each Senator; each Representa- 
tive; each Governor; the Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico; the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia; the 
Governor of the Virgin Islands; and the 
Governor of the Canal Zone. 

By this means students would be 
gathered from all corners of this great 
Nation on a competitive basis and with 
a limit of 50 to any one State at any 
one time. The qualifications for admis- 
sion are age limits of 18 to 25, citizens 
of the United States, and _ intelli- 
gence. Those who have completed satis- 
factorily 2 or more years of study at an 
accredited college or university may 
take an examination to enter for only 
the last 2 years of study. This should 
encourage our other colleges to em- 
phasize courses in foreign relations. 
During the first 3 years it is expected 
that at least 2 months’ field training 
will be received in foreign programs and 
during the last year, not to exceed 6 
months of such training. On gradua- 
tion the students are to be assigned, as 
nearly as may be, to the programs which 
best fit their natural talent and choice. 

Finally, and by no means least, the 
Foreign Service Institute now operated 
by the State Department would be taken 
over by the Board of Trustees of the 
Academy to relieve the State Depart- 
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ment of educational functions and to 
put these under one management. 

In 1960 according to the Library of 
Congress, the Military Academy cost 
over $3014 million to operate including 
cadet and military personnel pay; the 
Air Force Academy cost $2442 million; 
and the Naval Academy without inclu- 
sion of naval cadet pay cost just under 
$20 million. The three Academies then 
had expenses of over $75 million for 1960 
alone to train experienced personnel to 
protect this country. I do not begrudge 
this to them, but it certainly seems to me 
that we can afford $15 to $20 million 
to create a like opportunity to train the 
young men and women who are making 
the contacts, meeting the people, writ- 
ing the messages, and making the re- 
ports which may easily determine 
whether or not we have to use any of 
these Armed Forces. 

To do their best they should first 
know our U.S. history, culture, tradi- 
tions and system and should also know 
the culture, traditions, systems, and 
languages of the other people in this 
world with whom we are, and they will 
be, in daily contact. 

Our present personnel in these pro- 
grams are by and large dedicated men 
and women but the size and scope of 
the problems grow daily as do our needs 
to meet them, understand them, and 
properly evaluate them. 

I urgently ask you to consider this, 
not as another Academy, not as another 
spending program, not as a waste, not 
as an attack on the State Department 
or our present personne}, but as a needed 
investment in our cold war struggle 
and a possible key to the future stabil- 
ity of our relations with our allies and 
the new nations. 





GROWTH AND EXPANSION OF 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SEELY-Brown] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill to assist 
small and independent business by mak- 
ing certain changes in the Internal 
Revenue Code which will provide the 
means by which small business may 
grow and expand on a sound, construc- 
tive basis, thus providing some of the 
acceleration which we need for both im- 
mediate and long-range expansion of 
our economy. 

In introducing this bill today, I am 
associating myself with my former col- 
leagues, the minority members on the 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, who have introduced similar or 
identical bills. 

The subject matter of the bill which I 
have introduced is based upon conclu- 
sions which were reached after studies 
made nationwide by a subcommittee of 
the Small Business Committee which I 
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had the honor of serving as chairman. 
A strong America is the keystone of a 
free world. Small business represents 
the broad base on which our entire econ- 
omy rests. Therefore, when we 
strengthen small business we help to 
provide the assurance of a vigorous and 
healthy business economy in the years 
to come. 

The provisions of the bill are sum- 
marized in the declaration of purpose 
and policy which is section 1 of the bill, 
and which sets forth that it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the Congress 
and the purpose of this act: 

1. To provide for growth, expansion, and 
modernization for small and independent 
business enterprises engaged in trade or 
commerce. 

2. To permit individuals and partnerships 
filing income tax returns for small and in- 
dependent businesses engaged in trade or 
commerce to revoke an election to be taxed 
as a corporation. 

8. To provide a normal tax rate of 20 per- 
cent for taxable years after June 30, 1961, 
and to increase the surtax exemption. 

4. To provide a growth, expansion and 
modernization exemption on net taxable 
earnings for small and independent business 
engaged in trade or commerce. 

5. To liberalize the income tax treatment 
of losses incurred through loans to small and 
independent business enterprises engaged in 
trade or commerce. 

6. To provide small and independent busi- 
ness an exemption for good will in the de- 
termination of an estate. 

7. To provide family-sized farmers and 
others engaged in agricultural pursuits an 
exemption for the improvement, moderniza- 
tion, and renewal of buildings or equipment 
used in the production, care, and marketing 
of farm products. 

8. To provide family-sized farms, whether 
or not such farms are owned in fee or occu- 
pied by renters or tenants, an exemption for 
the improvement, modernization, and re- 
newal of buildings or equipment used in 
the production, care, and marketing of the 
products of such farms. 


It should be noted that we are not 
imposing tax relief for small business, 
but rather additional reform and revi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code, so 
that the tax collector will not start 
bearing: down on the small business as 
soon as it gets its head above water. 
There is ample precedent in present law 
and in good administration for the 
changes we propose here. 

Instead of small business being sub- 
jected to surtax rates on income over 
$25,000, the income up to $150,000 would 
be exempt from surtax in this bill. The 
normal corporate tax rate would be 
placed at 20 percent, instead of 25 per- 
cent. 

The opportunity is provided for small 
business to invest in its own future, by 
allowing businesses whose taxable in- 
come is $150,000 a year or less to treat 
expenditures which are paid or in- 
curred—for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, erection, installation, improvement, 
or acquisition, of any facility, land, 
building, machinery, or equipment— 
used in the trade or business as expenses 
which are not chargeable to capital ac- 
count. There are limits, of course, to the 
amounts so expended which can be 
charged off as ordinary expenses. If the 
taxable income is $10,000 or less, 50 per- 
cent of the taxable income may be 
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deductible for the purposes stated above. 
As income increases, the deductible 
amount or percentage would be propor- 
tionately less. 

If the taxable income of a business is 
over $10,000 but not over $25,000, the 
deductible amount would be $5,000 plus 
40 percent of the taxable income over 
$10,000. A business with taxable income 
over $100,000 would be entitled to a 
deduction for expenditures described 
above, of $28,500 plus 10 percent of the 
excess over $100,000. The whole purpose 
of this legislation is to help the business 
economy of our country by strengthen- 
ing small business, and the smaller the 
business, the proportionately greater help 
it would receive under the tax reform 
proposal contained in this bill. 

I should like to note that four of the 
proposals contained in the recommenda- 
tions which the subcommittee which I 
had the honor to head submitted to the 
full committee and to the 83d Congress, 
already have been enacted into law. The 
time has come to go further with the job 
of strengthening small business by mak- 
ing it financially self-sufficient so far as 
possible, by permitting earnings to be 
plowed back into the business for growth, 
expansion, and modernization. That is 
what this bill proposes to do. 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
THE ARTS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LInpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts to assist in the 
growth and development of the fine arts 
in the United States. 

The projected Council, consisting of 
21 members appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, would be established within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The membership of the Arts 
Council would consist of eminent private 
citizens representing the major art 
fields, including music, drama, dance, 
literature, architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, photography, graphic and craft 
arts, motion pictures, radio, and televi- 
sion. 

The major function of the Arts Coun- 
cil would be to conduct studies, make 
recommendations, and cooperate with 
private and governmental groups on all 
levels for purposes of stimulating artis- 
tic creativity and greater public appre- 
ciation of the arts. 

My district is located in the heart of 
Manhattan, undoubtedly America’s pre- 
mier art center. My lifelong familiarity 
with this culturally rich community has 
brought me into contact with many of 
the leaders of our country’s great and 
vital arts. Among these people, I have 
found, there is overwhelming support 
for the proposed Council based on the 
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belief that it would make a significant 
new contribution to the artistic and cul- 
tural life of the Nation. 

The need for the Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts is very clear. Surely 
it is in the national interest to foster 
creativity and enrichment of our lives 
through the cultivation of the arts. 


FEED GRAIN BILL 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
given a great deal of study and thought 
to this legislation, to determine what 
effect it would have on the farmers of 
the Seventh District of New Jersey, and 
on consumers everywhere. I rise to voice 
my opposition to the bill under consid- 
eration (H.R. 4510). Dairy farming and 
poultry farming constitute two most im- 
portant contributors to the economy of 
northwest New Jersey. New Jersey is a 
deficit feed State. 

My opposition to this legislation is 
based on several factors. One is that 
this bill would increase the level of price 
supports for feed grains. And, what is 
worse, it provides no limit on the level 
of this price support. The higher cost 
of this program would be particularly 
burdensome on poultry, dairy, and live- 
stock farmers everywhere in the Nation. 

If enacted, this bill would, moreover, 
pose this problem for these farmers: 
they would face the prospect of uncer- 
tain feed grain supplies, much of which 
would be composed of grain released on 
the market as the Commodity Credit 
Corporation might decide. Naturally, 
market prices would be adversely af- 
fected by such a release. Thus, poultry 
and dairy farmers would be unable to 
plan their operations in advance, because 
of the uncertainties of market prices and 
supplies. 

No matter how figures are juggled 
here, this fact emerges—the program 
this bill would authorize would cost tax- 
payers more money than the present 
program is costing, and would be detri- 
mental to all farmers in the deficit feed 
areas. 

Of this bill, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ArEnps] has 
said, we might well ask: ‘““What does this 
bill do to the farmer, rather than for 
the farmer?” ‘The answer dictates my 
opposition to it. 

Almost all farmers in my district be- 
long to the New Jersey Farm Bureau. 
That fine and very representative farm 
organization has evidenced their strong 
opposition to this measure in the follow- 
ing telegram received by me: 

TRENTON, N.J., March 7, 1961. 
Congressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urgently request that you oppose pas- 
sage of H.R. 4510 special feed grain bill. 
This bill would penalize northeast dairy, 
poultry, and livestock producers and would 
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definitely not be in the best interest of New 
Jersey agriculture or any major portion of 
American agriculture. Please note this bill 
does not tackle the wheat surplus problem; 
it changes a good corn program which is be- 
ginning to work free of Government con- 
trol; would change a presently good soybean 
situation and create a surplus; and in gen- 
eral will not solve the feed grain problem. 
We support H.R. 4133 and eight other simi- 
lar bills that provide for Farm Bureau crop- 
land adjustment program. 
C. H. Freips, 
Secretary, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ConTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is espe- 
cially appropriate today that I rise to 
address this distinguished representative 
body of freemen with a feeling of grati- 
tude and privilege. Like my distin- 
guished colleagues whom I have joined 
today in the recognition of the captive 
nations, my subject does not concern 
freedom, but rather its evil counterpart, 
slavery. 

Throughout the year, it is customary 
to acknowledge here in the House, some 
particular day of commemoration, sacred 
to the historical tradition of peoples who, 
presently, find themselves crushed under 
the weight of oppression. It is just and 
right that we should announce in this 
Chamber to the world our interest and 
deep concern in the sordid and deplor- 
able fact that there exist captive nations. 

Gazing at a Map one can readily see 
the vast areas of this world, the great 
populations and many nations which are 
being held in bondage against their free 
will or self-determination. The impact 
is enough to shock any reasoning man 
from complacency, indifference, or 
apathy. 

Countless cultures, traditions, and 
philosophies of life and action, imbedded 
in peoples over centuries of evolutionary 
refinement and development are now 
being systematically destroyed before our 
eyes. 

The ideas of freedom, independence, 
free will, self-determination, rights, and 
all the philosophical cornerstones which 
we accept as the very fundamentals of 
our way of life and government, are con- 
sidered by the Communist masters of 
these unfortunate nations to be danger- 
ous, evil, and wrong. 

Unleashed upon these helpless nations 
has been a base and vicious program 
using every modern method and device of 
persuasion. Insidious in its calculation 
and execution, it has spared none of its 
captive victims. They have tried every 
technique, from one extreme to the other. 
But even benign persuasion cannot 
destroy the faith these brave people re- 
tain in the integrity and dignity of man. 
The Reds know full well that when 
philosophical truths are believed in be- 
cause they are self-evident or born of 
logical reason in men, that they have 
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failed. This leads them to the animal 
approach to use the brutality of force in 
attempts for total eradication. This 
simply means a policy of constant pres- 
sure which has no moral limitations and 
which, to achieve its ends, has com- 
mitted some of the most heinous crimes 
in recorded history. Despite untold suf- 
ferings of mind and body, these captive 
nations still nurture the same faith and 
hope as we, in the noble ideals upon 
which the entire free world bases its 
cause for existence. 

Behind this wall of barbed wire, 
bayonets, and tanks, lies the largest 
camp of confinement ever to be in exist- 
ence in the history of civilization. It 
should be proof sufficient, that while 
technology and science have advanced, 
while man himself is concentrating to 
unlock the secrets of himself and the 
universe, and while men look forward for 
the hope of a better world for all, that 
side by side with this striving, there 
exists another world where despair and 
degradation are the only prospects for 
the future. 

The very last resource which the 
captive nations have, is the existence of 
our free world. Their source of hope and 
strength, even optimism if any, that 
America exists as a society of freemen 
but not that only, but more, that we are 
ever conscious that nations are being 
held in captivity. Therefore, the added 
burden has fallen upon us that we cannot 
fail or be in any way remiss in our duties 
to consistently display and practice the 
ideals which constitute the positive attri- 
butes of democracy. Every manifesta- 
tion of lassitude on our part as a nation 
and as a people, gives reassurance and 
strength to the programs and argu- 
ments of the Communists who are trying 
to eradicate any belief in the strength 
and validity of freedom. 

Let us persevere with greater effort, to 
see that someday in the future, all those 
captive nations will be able to enjoy the 
freedoms which are rightfully theirs; 
that they, too, can live in the family of 
nations as independent states, sharing 
with us in the common belief in the 
integrity, dignity, and brotherhood of all 
men. 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, so many have requested sup- 
port for the impeachment of Chief 
Justice Warren that, in a previous state- 
ment, an effort was made to briefly ex- 
plain impeachment proceedings—that 
any effort to impeach the Chief Justice 
would be futile. 

It being evident that impeachment 
proceedings would not result in a con- 
viction by the Senate, but would tend 
to create disrespect for the Chief Justice 
and the Court, to discredit decisions 
written by the Chief Justice concurred 
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in by the Court, and with the reasoning 
and conclusions of which even the 
writers of the protest might be in ac- 
cord, it was suggested that those pro- 
testing might have other ways of im- 
plementing their views. 

SELECTION OF JUDICIAL OFFICIALS 


The President, by and with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, selects those who 
serve on the Supreme Court bench. 
That Court has had, and should have, 
the respect of our people. 

Individuals, as voters, have, prior to 
their confirmation, little knowledge of 
the political or economic philosophy of 
those who are selected by the President. 
Even if individuals object to an appoint- 
ment, they have no way, except through 
a Senator, to effectively protest. 

But that situation does not prevail 
when many of our judges in the States 
are placed upon the bench. Usually, the 
voters of a designated area select the 
judges of the local courts, and the voters 
of a State select, at either a general or 
special election—in Michigan, a spring 
election in April—the members of the 
State supreme court. In Michigan, the 
candidates for the State supreme court 
are on a nonpartisan ticket, the only 
identifying mark being that candidates 
for reelection are designated incumbent 
judicial officers, which ordinarily gives 
them a vote-getting advantage at the 
polls. 

However, contrary to the national pic- 
ture, active, patriotic citizens of a State 
can and should, if they oppose present 
tendencies of any court; think the de- 
cisions of the court, as a rule, are wrong 
in principle, make inquiry to ascertain, 
not only the political and economic 
philosophy, the views on constitutional 
government of those who seek election to 
judicial office, but, when election day 
rolls around, register their approval or 
disapproval of the candidate seeking a 
judgeship. There is no other practical 
way for the voters to implement their 
philosophy, their agreement with or dis- 
approval of a position taken by a court. 

It is there effective in that it places in 
the hands of voters of a State a weapon 
which may control the principles upon 
which the State courts base their de- 
cisions, decisions vital to the future wel- 
fare, not only of the people, but to the 
State itself. 

This suggestion is not helpful in mak- 
ing effective any desire for a change in 
the principles on which the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s decisions are registered. The 
only safeguard there is an alert, sound- 
thinking President. 

To a limited degree, State court de- 
cisions are considered by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. As an example of a way 
in which a voter may register his views, 
look at the situation in Michigan. In 
the April election, one of the candidates 
is Justice John Dethmers, who not only 
has established a statewide record as a 
moderate conservative, but has made a 
national record in support of the prin- 
ciple that the U.S. Supreme Court is not 
a legislative department. He, as chair- 
man of a national committee of judges, 
a few years ago, in no uncertain terms, 
declared courts should not attempt to 
legislate, should merely interpret the 
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laws enacted by the legislative bodies of 
the State and Nation, and of those provi- 
sions of the Constitution which come to 
the Court for interpretation. 

If the voters, after careful research 
and consideration, will select for judi- 
cial positions only those with whose 
views they are in accord, we will get from 
the State courts, at least, a line of de- 
cisions which the people, as a whole, be- 
lieve will be helpful to the welfare of all 
and make secure the future security of 
our Nation. 





FEED GRAIN BILL 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ray] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to the feed grain bill, H.R. 4510, which 
is before us today. If enacted, this bill 
would put the Federal Government in 
full control of the marketing of grains. 
It would destroy our competitive mar- 
kets system and replace that with a sys- 
tem whereby the Government sets the 
farmer’s price, controls his production 
and markets his produce. It contains 
an unlimited delegation of power to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
price support levels. 

In my judgment we should be moving 
away from price supports and market- 
ing controls. This the bill fails to do. 





USNS. “ELTINGE” 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Military Sea Transportation Service’s 
transport U.S.N.S. Eltinge arrived off 
the entrance of the Congo River on 
March 7 and anchored outside territo- 
rial waters awaiting diplomatic clear- 
ance to enter the Congo River and pro- 
ceed to Matadi. There she was to load 
U.N. troops for rotation home. 

The Eltinge’s sister transport, also 
an MSTS ship, U.S.N.\S. Blatchford, had 
entered Matadi a week before and had 
sailed with Moroccan troops bound 
home to Casablanca. 

Matadi, meanwhile, had been closed 
to shipping by the Congolese Govern- 
ment. On March 8, the Eltinge was in- 
structed to shift her anchorage to a 
point 15 to 18 miles off Cabeca de Cobra 
because, according to the U.N., the 
presence of the transport at her original 
anchorage was causing unrest and alarm 
to the villagers. At her present anchor- 
age she is not visible from the beach. 

Before sailing from New York on 
February 20, U.S.N.S. Eltinge loaded an 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion famine relief shipment of 750 
measurement tons of powdered milk 
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for the starving children of the Congo 
who are reported to be dying of starva- 
tion at a rate of several hundred per 
day. This milk is still aboard the ship 
and the United Nations is apparently 
the only agency involved in this opera- 
tion which is empowered to request that 
arrangements for its offloading be made. 

The Congolese children are presum- 
ably still starving. The relief for their 
hunger pangs, in the form of 100,000 gal- 
lons of milk, sits in the Eltinge’s hold less 
than 20 miles offshore. 

It is possible that the ship might be 
permitted to approach the port of 
Banana at the entrance to the Congo; 
anchor in the stream; and using ship’s 
gear offload this mercy cargo onto light- 
ers for transportation ashore. The ship 
could then again withdraw while the 
Congolese officials and others concerned 
continue their negotiations regarding the 
use of the port for troop and supply 
activities. 

Any decision on this mercy cargo must 
come from the United Nations, not 
MSTS, despite the fact that the com- 
mander, MSTS, is a three star naval of- 
ficer, Vice Adm. Roy A. Gano, and that 
the Eltinge is a public vessel of the 
United States assigned to, and manned 
by American civilian merchant seamen. 
The fantastic chain of command involv- 
ing this sealift of troops and supplies is 
as follows: United Nations to Joint 
Chief; Joint Chiefs to CinCLant; 
CinCLant to ComServeLant; ComForces 
Lant to MSTS. 

Meanwhile the Eltinge lies at anchor, 
perhaps to sail for another destination, 
earrying with her this famine relief 
emergency cargo, meant for the Congo. 

The children are dying there. And 
less important but a matter to think 
about, the tab for the use of the ship is 
running up at $7,500 per day as she lies 
out of sight of the nervous villagers 
whose children are starving. 





MASSIVE VOCATIONAL RETRAINING 
PROGRAM NEEDED TO SOLVE UN- 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
O’Brien of New York). Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. HEcHLER] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, in most 
of the discussion of how to solve the 
problem of high unemployment in dis- 
tressed areas, too much emphasis has 
been placed on certain long-range solu- 
tions. 

It seems to me that there are urgent 
human problems which need immediate 
attention. We cannot solve these prob- 
lems through expanding surplus com- 
modity distribution or extending relief. 
We must seek a speedier solution which 
will give jobs to the unemployed. 

I believe the answer lies in a massive 
program of vocational retraining, fully 
utilizing the facilities of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service. Furthermore, it is 


important to supply loans for retrained 
workers to relocate to places where they 
can get jobs. 
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Mobility is what has helped make our 
country great ever since the days of the 
pioneer. We must restore the opportu- 
nity for mobility, and restore it quickly. 

The existing bills proposed for area 
redevelopment propose authorizations of 
only $10 million for retraining. This is 
only a drop in the bucket. 

Why, in West Virginia alone, with 
85,000 people out of work—nearly 1 out 
of every 6 persons in our work force— 
we need to move more quickly than the 
legislation now being discussed will do. 

If we would embark on a massive re- 
training program which would retrain 
50 percent of our unemployed within the 
next 3 years, we would make an early 
dent in the serious problem we face. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we ought to be 
spending $50 million rather than a pid- 
dling $10 million on vocational retrain- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most chal- 
lenging new suggestions to help solve the 
problem of high unemployment in de- 
pressed areas has been proposed by the 
mayor of my hometown of Huntington, 
W. Va., the Honorable David L. Francis. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to read this 
report, entitled “Solving a Critical Hu- 
man Problem”: 

SOLVING A CRITICAL HUMAN PROBLEM 
(A proposal to improve job opportunities for 
depressed area unemployed in West 

Virginia and in eastern Kentucky, by 

David L. Francis, mayor, city of Hunting- 

ton, W. Va.) 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the 
following educators and civic planners who 
have been very helpful with their counsel 
and of invaluable assistance in their com- 
pilation of data used in the development of 
this proposal. 

West Virginia: Sherril D. McMillen, State 
director of vocational education; Olin C. 
Nutter, superintendent, Cabell County 
schools; D. W. Fox, coordinator of vocational 
education, Cabell County; George W. Bryson, 
superintendent, McDowell County schools; 
Clark D. Todd, management engineer, Prin- 
cess Coals, Inc. 

Kentucky: James L. Patton, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction, de- 
partment of education; E. P. Hilton, State 
director of vocational education; Frederick 
Martin, director of trade and industrial edu- 
cation; G. L. Ramey, director of Mayo State 
Vocational School; B. F. Reed, coal execu- 
tive; John Whisman, special assistant to Gov. 
Bert T. Combs; Henry Mayer, research assist- 
ant, Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning 
Commission. 

INTRODUCTION 


The magnitude of the West Virginia- 
eastern Kentucky unemployment problem is 
critically large and, therefore, requires cor- 
rective action of equal size. 


Number of unemployed 








Increase 
January | January since 
1961 1960 January 
1960 
West Virginia. ......... 85, 000 60, 000 25, 000 
Eastern Kentucky------ 45, 000 40, 000 5, 000 


Number receiving unemployment compen- 
sation, January 1961 

I acs hs eereinactiglioen tists conleanin 40, 000 

IN cnr cc car want odemcauueconmad 13, 000 

It is to be noted that not included above 

are several thousand persons who have ex- 
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hausted the unemployment benefits or who 
are on direct public assistance. The number 
of people receiving surplus food on a regular 
basis totals 300,000 in West Virginia, and 
175,000 in eastern Kentucky. 

Out of a population of 1,860,000, West Vir- 
ginia’s 523,000 work force (excluding agri- 
cultural workers) has 16.5 percent unem- 
ployed (85,000). Eastern Kentucky, with a 
120,000 nonagriculture work force, has 45,000 
unemployed (37 percent) out of a total 
population of 668,000. 

There is no one single solution to the 
distressed area problem in our mountain 
States, and unfortunately most of the so- 
lutions suggested by factfinding committees 
and legislators are of a pump-priming na- 
ture—such as road or other public works 
programs, extension of unemployment com- 
pensation, and improvement of food distribu- 
tion. All of these are temporary stimu- 
lants which when turned off allow the area 
to drop back to its original distressed condi- 
tion. Nor do they always reach down to 
the person who is unemployed and really 
needs the help. A second form of solution 
is the effort to bring new industries into 
a distressed area by such aids as special sub- 
sidies, moratoriums on depreciation rates and 
taxes. At best, this has proved to be slow 
and an uncertain process. Now conditions 
are so critical that it is time for a new 
type program to be effected. 

The only really broad solution that the 
writer has found to provide both an immedi- 
ate and long-range cure for the unemploy- 
ment problem in our distressed areas is 
through a crash program of vocational train- 
ing which would annually teach in West 
Virginia 15,000 and in eastern Kentucky 
10,000 unemployed workers a basic vocation 
that will enable them to accept jobs either 
within their local community or in other 
parts of the country. These unemployed 
must be made vocationally mobile so that 
they can properly seek employment in areas 
where job opportunities are available. 

Such training programs are already suc- 
cessfully in effect in West Virginia and in 
eastern Kentucky and, if expanded, they 
can provide a solution. These programs are 
not now of sufficient size or capacity to meet 
the problem. To date these schools have 
only proved that they can be a solution to 
the unemployment problem. Later, this re- 
port will go into details as to what has been 
accomplished, and how vocational schools 
can be developed into a crash program to 
care for a large portion of our unemployed. 

In summary, the vocational training pro- 
gram proposed herein involves four major 
steps, as follows: 

1. In West Virginia, establish a series of 
major vocational training schools, such as 
the Huntington East High Training School, 
which can adequately process 1,600 unem- 
ployed students per year. We now have such 
schools in Parkersburg, Wheeling, Hunting- 
ton, Charleston, and Welch. But additional 
schools or expansion of existing schools are 
needed in Bluefield, Beckley, Weirton, Fair- 
mont, Martinsburg, Keyser, and Elkins. 

West Virginia now has 25 satellite voca- 
tional training schools surrounding these 
large schools. These need expanding and 
still more are needed to operate in conjunc- 
tion with the local high schools. These 
schools, because of their size, would not have 
the facilities and equipment of the central 
schools, but they would provide the high 
school student with his first-year familiar- 
ization courses and the unemployed with 
orientation and with the courses not re- 
quiring specialized equipment. 

In eastern Kentucky, the plan now in 
operation at the Mayo State Vocational 
School at Paintsville would be stepped up 
and this central school plant expanded to 
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process 2,000 unemployed students annually. 
At the same time the program for develop- 
ment of 10 new vocational training exten- 
sion centers in strategic counties in eastern 
Kentucky would be accelerated. The parent 
schools in Hazard, Harlan, Somerset, and 
Ashland would, like Paintsville, be enlarged. 

Thus, to get this plan in full bloom, capi- 
tal expenditures for land, buildings, and 
equipment would have to be appropriated 
immediately. The plans for this program 
have already been developed by the two 
States. This, in effect, would be a public 
works program of lasting value by its leaving 
permanent facilities to carry on this very 
important training. 

2. Provide sufficient funds for teachers’ 
salaries and the operation and maintenance 
of this crash program. 

8. Arrange the curriculum of the schools 
so that sessions are double-shifted. During 
the first shift high school students would 
be trained as they are at present. On the 
evening shift, as a general practice, the 
older men and women would be rehabili- 
tated and trained in a vocation. It has been 
proved that students are more rapidly and 
easily trained if they are grouped within 
their own age bracket. Currently the East 
Huntington High Trades School is training 
some 350 high school students on the day 
shift and an equal number of men and 
women, age 45 or over, on the evening shift. 

Over a period of years records show that 
these vocationally trained groups have a high 
rate of employment. Their services are usu- 
ally sought to the extent that placement 
bureau services are seldom needed. Even 
now many of these graduates are being 
absorbed by the labor market. 

4. In the case of both the high school 
and unemployed adult student who cannot 
afford to attend school because of economic 
reasons, a system of scholarships, grants, and 
loans should be established to provide school 
costs and subsistence while in school. Upon 
graduation, if it is necessary for the student 
to leave the area, sufficient funds should be 
provided for moving and at least 1 month’s 
subsistence in the new area where the 
student relocates. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION BY LEGISLATORS IS 
IMPERATIVE 


The expedited program presented by the 
West Virginia Legislature in its current ses- 
sion is a start toward a long-range solution 
but will in no manner solve the unemploy- 
ment problem as it exists today. A brief 
analysis will show the inadequacies of the 
current West Virginia program. 

First, the legislature has passed a bill to 
increase the consumer's sales tax by 1 per- 
cent, and this is designated to raise $744 mil- 
lion for a 6 months’ period, after which the 
tax will be rescinded. This money is to be 
used for a public works program for the re- 
lief of unemployed. Actually this amount 
of money is at a rate of less than $100 per 
unemployed person in the State. If the 
plan is for public works, generally 50 per- 
cent of the cost of these programs goes into 
equipment, supplies, and overhead; so that 
actually only half of the total would be 
available. Expressed another way, if $4 mil- 
lion were spent at $50 per employee per week 
for 25 weeks (the summer building season), 
it would gainfully employ about 3,000 men. 
Many of these would not come from the un- 
employed rolls. This program might look 
good on paper, but it will reach only a few 
of the unemployed and is strictly temporary 
in nature. 

Second, Governor Barron has asked for new 
funds of $1714 million to be produced by per- 
sonal income tax, and increases in the busi- 
ness and occupation tax and transportation 
privilege tax. An analysis of the proposed 
use of these moneys also reveals an in- 
adequacy to solve the total problem, 
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The $17.5 million is allocated as shown: 
Department of commerce.._..--- $155, 000 
Industrial development authority. 3, 000, 000 
Bond servicing by State road 


CORMRIINIIONL .. 6 iii cndtcin cS nanan 8, 345, 000 
po eee rs ee ere 1, 500, 000 
Higher education.-_........--...- 2, 000, 000 
Area vocational retraining--.---- 500, 000 
Property reappraisal.........--.-- 1, 500, 000 
Income tax administration_--_-_- 500, 000 

CO a sn dace le alae ects 17, 500, 000 


The newly formed industrial development 
authority is copied from an identical pro- 
gram by the same name, operated by Penn- 
sylvania. In a 5-year period, since 1956, 
the Pennsylvania authority has helped bring 
in new plants which have given employ- 
ment to approximately 20,000 people. These 
jobs were not of course all filled by unem- 
ployed people. Other States have found 
that development of new industry is slow 
at best. Likewise, inducements by Federal 
and State—such as free gifts of land, waiv- 
ing of depreciation, and special tax bene- 
fits—are slow to produce new factories. 

The funds requested for public school 
teachers’ pay raises is an encouraging step 
to help West Virginia’s serious situation in 
education. The recommended $2 million 
for college and university salaries and 
equipment is also sorely needed. 

Property reappraisal now in progress in 
83 counties can be continued with the rec- 
ommended $1.5 million appropriation. This 
program will provide a means of raising 
more school funds at the local level. 

Commendably, the West Virginia Gover- 
nor has requested an increase of 25 percent 
over the $400,000 appropriated last year by 
House bill No. 7. Under this bill an area 
vocational program was started to retrain 
the unemployed. The plan carefully sets 
up procedures for an employment security 
office to counsel, test and refer unemployed 
persons to vocational training for which 
there is market demand. Such action, al- 
though only a pilot plan, is at least a start 
forward the enormous task of getting to the 
fundamentals of West Virginia’s chronic job 
deficit. 

About half of the $17.5 million in re- 
quested new funds is scheduled for the 
servicing of bonded indebtedness of the 
State road commission. This action would 
release a similar amount of State road com- 
mission money for roadbuilding. 

Exactly on which roads the $8.3 million 
will be spent has not yet been stated. The 
West Virginia State Legislature might seri- 
ously consider shifting a large portion of 
the $8.3 million to the vocational training 
program for the unemployed as set forth 
in this report. State legislators might as- 
certain the availability of existing Federal 
funds which could be used to supplement 
State appropriations. 

Kentucky has also gotten underway with 
an enlargement of its vocational education 
program. Although funds have not been 
specifically earmarked for the unemployed, 
as in West Virginia, the vocational educa- 
tion facilities have under Governor Combs’ 
leadership received an increase of $2.3 mil- 
lion (168 percent) over the previous bien- 
nium funds of $1.7 million. Last year Gov- 
ernor Combs’ bold new program was 
passed by the legislature and has started 
many new plans to solve eastern Kentucky’s 
problems. Those programs include better 
roads, schools, teachers’ pay, and recrea- 
tional areas. 

No criticism is intended in the above re- 
marks. All of these plans are good, but 
they are not enough to meet the tremendous 
immediate job of providing for and retrain- 
ing tens of thousands of family men who 
are out of work. Unless these unemployed 
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are vocationally fitted to find jobs, most of 
them will” remain unemployed for a long, 
long time. 


THE FREE FLOW OF POPULATION 


The gross loss in population for the 1950 
decade far exceeds the net losses shown by 
the 1960 census for West Virginia and east- 
ern Kentucky. When the natural increases 
are added to the totals, population actually 
declined 459,000 in West Virginia and 265,000 
in eastern Kentucky. If large numbers of 
people had not been able to relocate them- 
selves in other areas, the distressed situa- 
tion would have been greatly compounded. 

The citizens of these two areas have been 
solving their own problems by having the 
initiative to move to another area. Many 
of these workers saw the evidence of job 
decline or they found better job opportu- 
nities in booming areas. Many were young 
people who had to move because of lack of 
opportunities. But now jobs in other areas 
are more difficult to secure unless one has 
special qualifications. This movement of 
population from one area to another is as 
old as history and is constantly in progress. 
Several observers believe that the speeding 
up of this outmigration from the distressed 
areas is the only rapid solution to labor 
surpluses. 

A careful but rapidly expanded vocational 
program for both high school students and 
retrainable unemployed will make larger 
segments of our population in these areas 
more mobile in their jobseeking and will 
also have the important effect of making 
them better trained citizens who can more 
easily adapt themselves into the living pat- 
tern of a new location. 


WHAT THE TWO STATES ARE ACCOMPLISHING 


West Virginia is currently graduating from 
vocational schools some 10,000 high school 
students, 6,000 employed students who are 
upgrading themselves, and about 1,500 un- 
employed students per year. 

Eastern Kentucky is graduating from voca- 
tional schools some 3,000 high school stu- 
dents, 2,000 employed students who are 
upgrading themselves, and about 800 unem- 
ployed students per year. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS EXPECTED FROM CRASH 
PROGRAM 


Educators in West Virginia estimate that 
if the vocational education expansion pro- 
gram as outlined below is carried out, 15,000 
unemployed can be trained annually. In 
eastern Kentucky, if a similar program is 
carried out in expansion of vocational 
schools, 10,000 unemployed can be retained 
annually for useful jobs in industry. (See 
appendix C.) 

Analysis by educators reveals that nearly 
50 percent of our unemployed are retrainable 
in vocational schools. The remainder are 
not eligible or interested because of such 
factors as a lack of basic education, physical 
handicaps, health, or a lack of desire for 
self-improvement. Existing programs in 
West Virginia and in eastern Kentucky for 
the rehabilitation of physically handicapped 
persons are excellent, but do need larger 
support to serve the number who need this 
help. Rehabilitation of these people how- 
ever is not a part of this report. 

On the premise of nearly 50 percent of the 
‘unemployed there are 35,000 fairly good 
training prospects in West Virginia and 
20,000 in eastern Kentucky to be planned 
for. Assuming that unemployment does not 
increase in either State, most of this group 
within 3 years could be retrained and 
qualified for relocation, if necessary, in other 
areas as useful citizens gainfully employed. 

An immediate start can be made with the 
program through the use of existing facili- 
ties. By scheduling multiple shifts, present 
buildings, equipment, and classrooms can 
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serve until new and expanded facilities are 
constructed. 

The school facilities that would be con- 
structed to care for this expanded program 
would continue to be used when unemploy- 
ment surpluses are eliminated. Normal 
growth in the number of high school stu- 
dents taking vocational education would 
easily take up the expanded facilities. 


FUNDS REQUIRED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM 


Inasmuch as West Virginia has more avail- 
able present facilities than does eastern Ken- 
tucky to absorb additional student load, the 
capital costs are slightly more for eastern 
Kentucky. 


| 


Purpose West Eastern 
| Virginia Kentucky 
Land and buildings | $2,200,000 | $2, 800, 000 
Equipment for new shops. 2,750,000 | 3, 500, 000 
Total capital cost _- -__- 4, 950, 000 6, 300, 600 
Annual operating costs_-___-- 8, 250,000 | 5, 500, 000 


These funds are over and above that al- 
ready appropriated for normal growth re- 
quirements. 

West Virginia has had no recent capital 
funds from State money for building con- 
struction. Some growth needs and new 
facilities have been paid for by the counties. 
Equipment has been provided by diverting 
a small percentage of operating funds. Ken- 
tucky has a program for the next 2 years to 
erect new buildings throughout the State 
at a cost of $4 to $5 million of State funds 
plus another half million dollars of county 

' funds to be added to the program. The State 
will spend $2 million to equip these build- 

' ings. ‘These expenditures are for normal 
growth requirements and do not provide in 
promptness or size the facilities which would 
be required to service large additional groups 
of unemployed now. 


THE FINANCING OF THE UNEMPLOYED AND 
NEEDY HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS THROUGH VO- 
CATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Experience has proved in the past year in 
West Virginia that no large quantity of un- 
‘employed will take advantage of present vo- 
eational facilities unless adequate financing 
is provided for subsistence. It has also been 
brought to light that many high school stu- 
dents do not have sufficient funds to com- 
,plete their educational program, whether 
vocational or high school, and these young 
people also require careful consideration. A 
procedure to provide for both of these groups 
is outlined below. 

The area offices of employment security 
should expand their excellent counseling, 
aptitude testing, and referral procedures to 
assure that all retrainable unemployed are 
directed to vocations that are needed and 
that are within the applicant’s ability. The 
counselor would advise the unemployed of 
the nearest location of vocational schools 
and the courses available; then work out 
with him his financial situation. If the per- 
son is newly unemployed, a sufficient grant 
over and above the unemployment insurance 
would be provided for the duration of the 
course. He would also be advised of the 
source of surplus foods. In the case of those 
unemployed who are no longer drawing com- 
pensation, or who have not been eligible for 
compensation, a larger grant by necessity 
would have to be made. 

There is a need to provide enough addi- 
tional subsistence to assure that an unem- 
ployed family man can be able to begin and 
complete a course in vocational training. 
The unemployment benefit is not quite 
enough to meet this need. The pattern of 
the original education plan for World War 
II veterans appears to be applicable. School 


costs are paid direct to the institution and 
the student receives a subsistence allow- 
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ance. A maximum period of 22 weeks of 
training is sufficient for the adult unem- 
ployed. 

A maximum of $50 per week subsistence 
(including unemployment pay benefits) will 
better enable a student to complete his 
training. Unemployment weekly maximum 
payments are $30 and $37 respectively in 
West Virginia and Kentucky. 

The annual number of 15,000 West Virginia 
unemployed prospects for training, visualized 
in this report, would receive maximum sup- 
plemental subsistence funds as follows: 

Unemployment benefit pay now averages 
$22 per week in West Virginia. 

If all 15,000 trainess received an additional 
$28 per week for 22 weeks, a total of $9.2 mil- 
lion would be required. 

For eastern Kentucky the maximum sup- 
plemental payments for 10,000 trainees would 
be $4.8 million annually. 

In the case of the student of high school 
age who is without means to continue on 
with vocational training, a counseling service 
within the school system itself should be 
established and funds up to $550 per student 
provided for these people to continue with 
their education. 

Upon graduation from the vocational 
training school, counseling service both with- 
in the school system and the office of eco- 
nomic security should be available to ad- 
vise the graduates of the availability of jobs 
in various parts of our country. If prospects 
of jobs can be located, loans up to $600 
should be made where needed to those who 
do not have adequate finances for them to go 
and secure the job, and to transport their 
families to the new location. At least 1 
month’s subsistence should be made avail- 
able in a loan form to these people so that 
they may become settled in the new area. 

Almost every analysis of the Appalachian 
region’s unemployed includes a statement of 
need for elevating the average level of edu- 
cation. Such an improvement, says the con- 
sensus, would upgrade an important evalu- 
ation point used by prospective industry in 
making a site selection and would improve 
the chances of the region’s people to obtain 
employment. 

Typical is the comment of Harvey S. Perloff 
in his article “Lagging Sectors and Regions 
of the American Economy”: “I would put at 
the top of the list an intensive effort to im- 
prove education in the depressed areas, to 
prepare young persons for a lifetime of 
skilled, productive work. Compared to other 
governmental measures that have been pro- 
posed, public investment in education 
promises the greatest relative returns.” 

None of the previous studies, however, 
have come to grips with the specifics of this 
distressed area unemployment. Detailed 
plans for correction and statements of cost 
of what would be entailed to train these 
unemployed have not heretofore been pre- 
sented. We submit that the current sit- 
uation is sufficiently critical to demand 
detailed planning by legislators and action 
that can effectively bring this unemploy- 
ment down to a minimum number. It is 
with this intent that the foregoing is re- 
spectfully proposed. 


APPENDIX C 


The specific vocational courses that would 
be offered unemployed adults for retraining 
would be determined through a collaborative 
plan, functioning between the department 
of vocational education and the office of 
economic security. 

Initial screening of qualified applicants 
is done by economic security. This office 
also states to the vocational educators the 
type of jobs that offer the best employment 
prospects at home or elsewhere. 

Job skill demands change often. For 
adults, however, the educators believe that 
the vocations of automobile mechanics, au- 
tomobile body repair, electrical repair, build- 
ing trades, building custodian, stenographic 
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work, and practical nursing offer more reg- 
ular opportunity. When changes occur in 
the market demand for job skills, almost 
any combination of the following courses 
could be offered by the schools: Automobile 
mechanics, automobile body repair, mine 
machinery repair, machine tool operation, 
refrigeration mechanics, power sewing ma- 
chine operator, carpentry, machine shop, 
electrical repair, welding, upholstering, 
building trades, building custodian-janitorial 
service, shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, prac- 
tical nursing. 

Steps Necessary To IMPLEMENT PROPOSALS 
FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN REPORT EN- 
TITLED “SOLVING A CRITICAL HUMAN PRoB- 
LEM” 


The programs outlined by legislation now 
pending—bringing new industry and jobs 
into distressed areas—may take many 
months or years to reach down to the level 
of the man who is now actually unemployed. 
Therefore, outmigration on a carefully 
planned basis is a necessary part of this pro- 
gram to give immediate relief. The follow- 
ing four steps are necessary to fulfill such 
a program: 

1. Counseling by employer on termination 
of employee’s job and reference by employer 
to the counseling service of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service office. If the unemployed per- 
son has been without work for an extended 
period, the USES counselor should provide 
aptitude tests and guidance as needed. 

2. The USES counselor shoud review the 
applicant’s aptitude tests, determine where 
he is qualified to work, and then review with 
him the jobs available locally or elsewhere. 
If employment can be found locally, the 
problem is solved at that point. If not, the 
counselor should determine the financial 
ability of the applicant to travel to an area 
offering potential employment to him. 

3. If the applicant cannot find a job 
locally or is not qualified for employment 
outside the area, the counselor should de- 
termine whether vocational training will 
properly retrain him for a job locally or to 
relocate in another area. If the applicant 
has sufficient finances to attend training 
school on his own, the counselor should so 
recommend. If not, the counselor should 
work out the financial assistance necessary 
(new legislation will be required to give this 
assistance), and the applicant should be 
encouraged to avail himself of such retrain- 
ing. 

4. On completion of the retraining course, 
counselor should again consult with appli- 
cant and provide detailed assistance in 
securing employment within the area or 
without. This may require a loan to the 
applicant to enable him to travel to an area 
of potential employment and ultimately re- 
locate his family there. 

It is recognized that capital expenditures 
will be required either to expand existing 
vocational schools or construct new ones. 
The pattern for such schools has already 
been developed in both Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

Such a program, handled primarily on 
the evening shift in vocational schools, could 
process several thousand unemployed work- 
ers in West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
and, over a 3-year period, could eliminate 
at least 50 percent of the labor surplus in 
those States. It is doubtful that the pro- 
gram now in the legislative hopper could 
give the same results in a 6-year period, if 
ever. 

A secondary aspect of this training pro- 
gram is the fact that neither West Virginia 
nor Kentucky is currently providing sufficient 
vocational training to high school students, 
particularly those who do not plan to attend 
college. As a result, these young people 
are graduating from high school without 
proper training to seek gainful employment. 
Thus such a program as outlined herein, 
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when it has completed its primary objective, 
could be merged into an expanded training 
program for high school students which 
would better prepare them for gainful em- 
ployment upon graduation from high school. 





SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may be permitted to sit tomor- 
row during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 





A SUBSIDY FOR GOLD PRODUCTION 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, on this 9th 
day of March 1961, I have introduced a 
bill to replenish our dwindling gold re- 
serves by reopening the Nation’s gold 
mines. Passage of this legislation is 
vital and is absolutely necessary to re- 
plenish our current gold shortages. 

Today when we are voting a new sub- 
sidy program for America’s deserving 
feed grain farmers is an appropriate day 
to consider the long forgotten but equally 
deserving gold miners. 

This bill would produce a _ product 
which is nonperishable and is storage- 
able at no increase in cost at Fort Knox. 
What is more, we are suffering a shortage 
of gold reserves today in America. 

On March 1 of this year, the US. 
Government securities held in custody 
by the Federal Reserve Bank for foreign 
accounts were $5,862 million, a decrease 
of $18 million for the week and an in- 
crease of $1,270 million from the com- 
parable date of a year ago. Appearing 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin of Feb- 
ruary 1961, foreign short term liabilities 
alone were $21,367 million as of Decem- 
ber 1960. This is a current showing of 
the unbalance in our gold reserves and 
our foreign dollar holdings. 

This is an alarming situation. Mem- 
bers of the gold industry have been con- 
cerned about this for some time, but only 
recently has the situation been given 
public recognition. 

President John F. Kennedy’s program 
to balance the flow of dollars will assure 
that gold reserves are not again depleted 
when new gold starts flowing into the 
Treasury. 

However, we need more gold and the 
_ way to get it is to go out and mine 
it. 

The passage of this bill would breathe 
new life into our distressed gold indus- 
try, and would give a marked increase 
to our employment in the mining indus- 
try. This bill would provide a stimulus 
to the mining industry that would 
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greatly increase employment throughout 
the United States. 

It is the sense of Congress that it is 
in the national interest to foster and en- 
courage the maintenance and develop- 
ment of a sound and stable domestic 
mining and minerals industry. Any de- 
lay in the passage of this piece of legis- 
lation would not only keep a foreign 
stranglehold on our dwindling gold sup- 
plies, but would further delay the re- 
covering of the domestic mining and 
mineral industries, causing irreparable 
damage to mining and mineral prop- 
erties, wastage of human and natural re- 
sources, and loss of productive capacity. 
Any further delay would have a de- 
pressing effect upon the Nation’s econ- 
omy and threaten national security. 

I cannot urge too strongly upon this 
Congress the clear necessity for imme- 
diate action. A continuation of the 
strangulation of this depressed-gold-re- 
serves situation is unthinkable. The pas- 
sage of this proposed legislation will end 
this condition, and I trust within a short 
space of time will result in restoration 
of gold reserves, in increased employ- 
ment, and a resumption of sound busi- 
ness activity, especially in gold mining 
areas of the country. 





LOWER AGE LIMIT UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today reintroduced a bill which would 
lower the age at which both men and 
women can receive benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act. 

When the Social Security Act became 
law in 1935, retirement age was fixed at 
65. That meant no one could receive a 
penny in old age insurance benefits un- 
til he reached age 65. Since 1935 the 
only change made in this provision is one 
which allows women to receive benefits 
at age 62, provided they are willing to 
take a substantially reduced benefit. 

I believe that it is time to revise the 
retirement age requirement so that it 
will more nearly conform to modern 
conditions. Today many thousands of 
older workers find themselves forced 
into retirement prior to reaching age 65. 
Many find that their skills are no longer 
marketable due to technological changes, 
such as the introduction of automation. 
Others, primarily in one-industry areas, 
find that their employment ceases to ex- 
ist because of the inability of their em- 
ployer to meet the competition of new 
products. Still others are forced into 
arbitrary retirement by employers whose 
retirement policies emphasize youth 
rather than experience. 

For all of these reasons and many 
more, thousands of older workers find 
themselves on the shelf long before they 
desire to retire, and long before they 
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are eligible for OASDI benefits under the 
Social Security Act. 

It seems to me the time has arrived, if 
it is not already overdue, when we should 
recognize these facts, and lower the re- 
tirement age. I have therefore intro- 
duced a bill in which I propose that re- 
tirement age be lowered to 60 for men 
and 55 for women. This bill, if passed, 
would substantially relieve the dire prob- 
lems of the many workers who would 
otherwise have to rely on their own re- 
sources to bridge the gap between re- 
tirement in fact, and eligibility under 
the Social Security Act. 

I urge that this bill be passed by Con- 
gress as soon as possible. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to: 

Mr. Lestnskr (at the request of Mr. 
Bur.eson), for today, and the balance 
of the week, on account of official com- 
mittee business. 

Mr. BucKLEy (at the request of Mr. 
Mutter), for Thursday and Friday, 
March 9 and 10, on account of illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Srkes, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, March 16, 1961, and to withdraw 
his special order for today. 

Mr. JaMEs C. Davis, for 60 minutes, on 
Monday, March 13, and to withdraw his 
special order for today. 

Mr. Hecutuer, for 15 minutes, on Fri- 
day, March 10, 1961, and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Taytor, for 5 minutes, on Monday, 
March 13, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL on the 100th anniver- 
sary of the inaugural of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and to include extraneous matter, 
notwithstanding it will exceed 2 pages 
of the Recorp and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $263.25. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEevInE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs, St. GEORGE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HEcHLER) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. WHITENER. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. 

Mr. PucrinskI in three instances. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 10, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 


ie yeti be Bia ge in - 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Spedker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

650. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands within the Fort Sheridan Military 
Reservation, I11.”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

651. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting the 47th annual report of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System covering operations for the year 1960, 
pursuant to the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

652. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed hill entitled ‘a bill 
to amend subsection (e) of section 307 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to permit the Commission to re- 
new a station license in the Safety and Spe- 
cial Radio Services more than 30 days prior 
to expiration of the original license”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

653. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “a bill to authorize the making 
and enforcement of regulations at water 
supply projects in the District of Columbia 
and environs, and for other purposes’; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. Report on the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 (Rept. No. 69). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report on Special Study Commission 
to Latin America, Venezuela, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Bolivia, and Panama (Rept. No. 
70). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request) : 

H.R. 5388. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ALFORD: 

H.R. 5389. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to equal- 
ize for all taxpayers the amount which may 
be taken into account in computing the re- 
tirement income credit thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.R. 5390. A bill to establish a cropland 
adjustment program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5391. A bill to provide for a jury 
commission for each U.S. district court, to 
regulate its compensation, to prescribe its 
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duties, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5392. A-bill to increase the fees of 
jury commissioners in the U.S. district 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER (by request): 

H.R. 5393. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 5394. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to assist in providing rental 
housing specially tailored to the needs of 
elderly persons under a program which is 
separate and distinct from the regular 
rental housing program contained in sec- 
tion 207 of that act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 5395. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to provide for the payment of 
benefits under such act to certain citizens 
and permanent residents of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5396. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 14, 1959, with respect to sales and 
use taxes imposed by States on sales and 
other business activities in interstate com- 
merce, and authorizing studies by congres- 
sional committees of this type of taxation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 5397. A bill to make permanent cer- 
tain increases in annuities payable from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 5398. A bill to amend section 507 of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to the preservation of basic 
compensation in downgrading actions; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 5399. A bill to amend the Defense 
Department Overseas Teachers Pay and Per- 
sonnel Practices Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 5400. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Social Security Act 
to eliminate all restrictions upon the right 
of an individual to receive benefits simul- 
taneously under both acts or to receive more 
than one annuity under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 5401. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that full 
benefits (when based upon the attainment 
of retirement age) will be payable to men 
at age 60 and to women at age 55; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

H.R. 5402. A bill to create a U.S. Foreign 
Service Academy; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 5403. A bill to extend the application 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to certain 
positions in, and employees of, the executive 
branch of the Government; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 5404. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 5405. A bill to provide for grants-in- 
aid to the States for the treatment of nar- 
cotic drug addicts in closed institutions; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

H.R. 5406. A bill to amend section 334 of 

the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
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amended, relating to the apportionment of 
the national acreage allotment for wheat; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5407. A bill to authorize civil actions 
for the review of administrative determina- 
tions as to the use of lands of the United 
States for grazing purposes to be instituted 
in judicial districts in which such lands are 
situated, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 5408. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts to assist in the growth and develop- 
ment of the fine arts in the United States; to 
the Committee on Education and Labcr. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 5409. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of $200,000 for use toward the con- 
struction of a USS. Arizona memorial 
at Pearl Harbor; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 5410. A bill to amend section 9(b) (3) 
of the National Labor Relations Act so as to 
eliminate the provision thereof prohibiting 
the certification, as bargaining representa- 
tive of persons employed as guards, of a la- 
bor organization which admits to member- 
ship, or is affiliated with an organization 
which admits to membership, employees 
other than guards; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H..R 5411. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 5412. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to provide for the payment of 
benefits under such act to certain citizens 
and permanent residents of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 5413. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 5414. A bill to amend Public Law 
86-506, 86th Congress (74 Stat. 199), ap- 
proved June 11, 1960; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5415. A bill to amend the Indian 
Long-Term Leasing Act; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5416. A bill to include within the 
boundaries of Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, in the State of California, certain fed- 
erally owned lands used in connection with 
said monument, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 5417. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R, 5418. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps to 
provide healthful outdoor training and em- 
ployment for young men and to advance 
the conservation, development, and man- 
agement of national resources of timber, 
soil, and range, and of recreational areas; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 5419. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, to promote quality 
and price stabilization, to define and re- 
strain certain unfair methods of distribu- 
tion and to confirm and define the rights 
of producers and resellers in the distribu- 
tion of goods identified by distinguishing 
brands, names, or trademarks, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5420. A bill relating to documenta- 
tion and inspection of vessels of the United 
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States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 5421. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5422. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by provid- 
ing for fair competition between domestic 
industries operating under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and foreign industries that 
supply articles imported into the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5423. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to take possession of the naval 
oil-shale reserves, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 5424. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to au- 
thorize the Federal Government to guard 
strategic defense facilities against individ- 
uals believed disposed to commit acts of 
sabotage, espionage, or other subversion; to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H.R. 5425. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to au- 
thorize the Federal Government to guard 
strategic defense facilities against individ- 
uals believed disposed to commit acts of 
sabatoge, espionage, or other subversion; to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 5426. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to provide for 
the certification of air freight forwarders; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 5427. A bill to provide that the 
United States shall hold certain land in trust 
for the members of the Alamo Band of 
Puertocito Navajo Indians; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 5428. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 5429. A bill to change the name of 
the lake formed by Kentucky Dam; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 5430. A bill to amend the Defense De- 
partment Overseas Teachers Pay and Per- 
sonnel Practices Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 5431. A bill to amend section 507 of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to the preservation of basic 
compensation in downgrading actions; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 5432. A bill to make permanent cer- 
tain increases in annuities payable from the 
civil service retirement and disability fund; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 5433. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5434. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 5435. A bill relating to certain in- 
spections and investigations in metallic and 
nonmetallic mines and quarries (excluding 
coal and lignite mines) for the purpose of 
obtaining information relating to health and 


safety conditions, accidents, and occupa- 
tional diseases therein, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 5436. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to take possession of the naval oil- 
shale reserves, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5437. A bill to revise section 3054, 
title 18 of the United States Code, concern- 
ing the enforcement of certain provisions of 
such code, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 5438. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 5439. A bill to provide an allowance 
for work clothes for certain postal field serv- 
ice employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 5440. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide a 1- 
year period during which certain veterans 
may be granted national service life insur- 
ance; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 5441. A bill to create four additional 
judicial districts for the State of California, 
to provide for the appointment of four addi- 
tional district judges for the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. Mack: 

H.R. 5442. A bill to facilitate the protec- 
tion of consumers of articles of merchandise 
composed in whole or in part of gold or silver 
from fraudulent misrepresentation concern- 
ing the quality thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 5443. A bill to create four judicial dis- 
tricts for the State of California, to provide 
for the appointment of four additional dis- 
trict judges for the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5444. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to authorize the establish- 
ment of hazardous duty pay in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 5445. A bill to authorize additional so- 
cial security coverage for certain employees 
of Alameda County, Calif., who were formerly 
city employees, so as to afford them the same 
coverage as is available to other employees of 
such county; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 5446. A bill to amend Public Law 503, 
84th Congress, so as to provide annuities for 
the widows of certain Foreign Service officers 
who retired prior to the effective date of the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 5447. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act to provide that the terms of of- 
fice of the Chairman and Vice Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System shall expire upon the expira- 
tion of the term of office of the President; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 5448. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for 
the sealing off of certain abandoned coal 
mines so as to prevent the pollution of water- 
ways, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. FOGARTY: 

E.R. 5449. A bill to amend title II of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946, relating to 
practical nurse training, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.J. Res. 291. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.J. Res. 292. Joint resolution declaring 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
November of each even-numbered year to 
be a legal public holiday; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.J. Res. 293. Joint resolution to encourage 
the discovery, development, and production 
of domestic gold; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.J. Res. 294. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell 10 Liberty 
type merchant vessels to citizens of the 
United States for conversion into barges; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.J. Res. 295. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Con. Res. 194. Concurrent resolution op- 
posing further reduction of tariffs by Execu- 
tive order; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Res. 215. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Res. 216. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The Speaker presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting that 
necessary action be taken to authorize the 
National Park Service of the United States to 
make a survey and study of the Clearwater 
Valley area of Idaho for the purpose of se- 
lecting a site for the erection of a monument 
to the Lewis and Clark Expedition, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 5450. A bill for the relief of Elsa H. 
Walkowiak; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 5451. A bill for the relief of Charles 
H. Denny; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 5452. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
on the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on the claims 
of the Burnham Chemical Co. against the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 5453. A bill to incorporate the Presi- 
dent’s Trophy Bowl Game; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 5454. A bill for the relief of Regina 

Chrya; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R. 5455. A bill for the relief of Evalyn 
Mahoney; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

HLR. 5456. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the former owners thereof; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5457. A bill for the relief of Doris 
A. Reese; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 5458. A bill for the relief of Sp. 3C. 
Arnulfo C. Imbat; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5459. A bill for the relief of Kather- 
ine Rice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5460. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
L. Hornum, Kenneth M. Rasmussen, Robert 
F. Reid, and Ronald L. Wick; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 5461. A bill for the relief of the 
Pennsbury Paint Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI (by request) : 

H.R. 5462. A bill for the relief of Avelino 
Fernandez Gomez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


88. By Mr. KOWALSKI: Petition of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State of 
Connecticut regarding enactment of proposed 
amendments to the Natural Gas Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

89. Also, petition of the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of Connecticut ex- 
pressing its opposition to enactment of H.R. 
976, a proposed amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 111th Anniversary of Birth of 
Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Tues- 
day, March 7, marked the 111th anni- 
versary of the birth of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, the founder and the first 
President of Czechoslovakia, and a phi- 
losopher of world renown. 

The interest of U.S. citizens in this 
historical figure arises from at least two 
sources: One is that he married an 
American girl. The second is that his 
life and his memory have a sustaining 
influence on the ideology of real de- 
mocracy. This is proved by the fact 
that about a year ago there was issued 
a commemorative stamp in memory of 
Thomas G. Masaryk, as one of the cham- 
pions of liberty. His influence in Czech- 
oslovakia and elsewhere in central Eu- 
rope is considered so detrimental to the 
cause of the U.SS.R. that whenever 
letters bearing his likeness on the stamp 
attached thereto were mailed from this 
country to Russia, they were either 
turned back or were destroyed. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a brief 
statement covering some of the things 
for which he stood and his biography. 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HRUSKA 

Tuesday, March 7, marked the 111th an- 
niversary of the birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, 
founder and first President of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

In this era of uncertain relations with 
an ideology bent on burying us, it is espe- 
cially appropriate for us to pay honor to 
this champion of liberty and to heed the 
example of those, like him, who would not 
rest until the cause of freedom prevailed 
in their land. 

Masaryk’s name is linked with the cause 
of freedom, as once his country was. He 


remains, however, an inspiration to all free- 
dom-seeking peoples, just as his country now 
is a tragic reminder that his work must be 
done again. 

The life of Thomas Masaryk has been 
closely associated with our country. He 
married an American girl and took her 
family name, Garrigue, as his middle name. 
The democratic ideals he advocated were 
influenced by American concepts. During 
his years of exile and fight for independence 
for his homeland, he resided and taught 
here. In America he first obtained a formal 
declaration of sympathy with the cause of 
Czechoslovak independence. And with that 
sponsorship, the new Czech nation emerged 
in 1918 out of the ruins of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Within a few years, 
Czechoslovakia became a prosperous and re- 
spected country in the European Continent. 

Today the principles he espoused have 
been uprooted in his country. This rejec- 
tion was emphasized in recent days by the 
change in title of the government to include 
the word socialist, so as to identify the state 
even more closely with the Soviet sphere. 
In keeping with that program, even the 
name of Masaryk is to be expunged. Amer- 
ican letters carrying a postage stamp issued 
in his honor have been denied entrance into 
the country. The historic words which em- 
body the philosophy of Masaryk’s life, “truth 
prevails,” are now whispered and hardly 
heard in his homeland. 

On the occasion of the anniversary of his 
birth it is exceedingly important that we 
pay honor to the memory of Thomas Masaryk 
and to renew our assurance to his oppressed 
countrymen that their cause of freedom con- 
tinues to be the objective of liberty-loving 
peoples everywhere. 





Amerigo Vespucci: 1451-1512 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
igo Vespucci was the son of a notary in 
Florence, Italy, and he was fortunate to 
have been born in the classic age of ex- 
ploration and discovery. True to his 
age, he was very much interested in nav- 
igation and exploration. He was also 
fortunate in his association with the 


famous Medici merchants of Italy, which 
offered him the best opportunity for sail- 
ing and seeing many parts of the then 
known world. Thus, at about 1500 when 
he entered the services of Don Manuel 
of Portugal, he had already seen and 
visited nearly all the famous cities in his 
day. He persuaded his patron to send 
him on expeditions beyond the seas, be- 
yond the unknown. Soon he sailed away 
from European shores, crossed the At- 
lantic and is reported to have arrived at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. He turned south 
and sailed as far down as the shores of 
Brazil. Having thus touched the shores 
of the two continents, he gave to both his 
name, Amerigo, soon to be known as 
America. Today on the 510th anniver- 
sary of his birth, we honor this daring 
and adventurous son of a Florentine 
notary, Amerigo Vespucci. 





Our Republic: Bulwark Against the 
Tyranny of Majorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent statement on the dif- 
ference between a democracy and a re- 
public appeared in the recent newsletter, 
Spotlight, published and distributed by 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. It was written by the very 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from the State of Maine, the Honorable 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 

Mrs. SmitH has covered the subject 
briefly, clearly, and completely. Her 
statement of the difference between a 
republic and a democracy has never been 
more perfectly set forth even in the Fed- 
eralist Papers, where the subject is gone 
into at more length. In fact, it was 
James Madison who wrote in these same 
Federalist Papers: 

Hence, it is that such democracies have 
ever been spectacles of turbulence and con- 
tention; have ever been found incompati- 
ble with personal security or the rights of 
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property; and have in general been as short 
in their lives as they have been violent in 
their deaths. 


The statement follows: 


Our REPUBLIC: BULWARK AGAINST THE 
TYRANNY OF MAJORITIES 
(By Senator MarcaretT CHASE SMITH, of 


Maine) 


We talk a great deal about our American 
Government being a democracy. It is said 
that we fought two World Wars within a 
generation to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

Yet, do we know what we are talking 
about? 

You may be surprised to know that our 
Government is not a true democracy. It is 
a republic. If you doubt this, take a look 
at the Constitution. Try to find the word 
“democracy” or “democratic.” Then take a 
look at article IV, section 4, which says, “The 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.” 

If you read the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, these amendments being more 
popularly recognized as the Bill of Rights, 
you will see that they directly flout the 
theory of democracy. 

Now what is the difference between a 
democracy and republic—what are we in- 
stead of what some of us think we are? 

A democracy is a truly representative gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is re- 
tained by the people and exercised by them. 
So is a republic. But a republic, such as 
ours, is a restricted and limited democracy. 

The basic distinction between democracy 
and republic is in the degree of majority 
rule. Majority rule is unrestricted in a 
democracy while it is restricted in a repub- 
lic. 

The Bill of Rights part of our Constitu- 
tion places definite limitations on the power 
of the representatives of the people. They 
are denied the power to abridge our freedom 
of speech, right of assembly, press, trial by 
jury, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, and other individual rights—re- 
gardless of how much the majority might be 
opposed to such individual rights. Under a 
pure or true democracy, there is no pro- 
tection of such individual rights against the 
rule of the majority. 

Democracy actually means unrestricted 
majority rule that our Constitution so care- 
fully prohibits. We are inclined to think 
of domocracy in the social sense rather than 
the political sense. We think of it as signi- 
fying equality among human beings. This 
ideal we do find expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence with the statement 
that ‘‘all men are created equal.” But the 
ideal is even more basic than the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is in reality the 
Christian concept of the Golden Rule. 

So that there is good reason to distin- 
guish between democracy and political 
democracy. By the sheer unrestricted rule 
of the majority of a political democracy, 
social democracy could be killed without 
any protection whatsoever to the minorities. 

A republic is a truly representative gov- 
ernment. It provides representation for the 
minority as well as the majority. It places 
individual freedom and rights above ma- 
jority rule. If we were really a political 
democracy, instead of the republic we are, 
the will of the majority would habitually 
ride roughshod over the will of the minority. 
A republic creates and develops tolerance 
that acts as a bulwark against tyranny by 
the majority. 

The U.S. Senate, {in which I have the 
honor to serve, is striking proof that our 
Government is not a democracy but a re- 
public. New York with a population of 
several million people has no more repre- 
sentation in the Senate than my State of 
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Maine which has a population of less than 
a million people. Both States have two 
Senators each. This is a check against un- 
limited majority rule for the protection of 
the minority population states. 

In short, a republic rather than a democ- 
racy is the American way simply because 
this country was settled and founded upon 
the love for liberty and individual freedom. 
Our republic protects our very rights to our 
beliefs even though we be in the minority. 
It protects differences of opinion. 





Additional Judges for North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2, 1961, the members of the North 
Carolina delegation in Congress pre- 
sented a joint statement before Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives. It was my privilege to speak in 
behalf of the delegation on the impor- 
tant subject of additional judicial man- 
power for our State. 

We are convinced that the proposal 
advanced by us in this statement is abso- 
lutely essential to the proper administra- 
tion of justice in our North Carolina Fed- 
eral courts. We believe that the facts 
fully justify our request for an additional 
judge for each of the three Federal 
judicial districts in North Carolina. 

It is my feeling that our colleagues 
will concur in our thinking if they are 
fully apprised of the difficult situation 
now confronting our Federal courts in 
our State. It is because of this feeling 
that I request that the joint statement 
of our delegation be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


JOINT STATEMENT OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION PRESENTED ON 
BEHALF OF THE DELEGATION BY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE Basi. L. WHITENER BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES ON MARCH 2, 1961 


The undersigned members of the North 
Carolina delegation to the U.S. Congress 
respectfully request that Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Judiciary Committee amend 
H.R. 2226 entitled “a bill to provide for 
the appointment of additional circuit and 
district judges and for other purposes.” The 
bill presently provides for two additional 
circuit Judges for the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit and for one additional 
roving district judge for the State of North 
Carolina. 

We heartily endorse the proposal for the 
two additional circuit judges. The record 
clearly shows that this increase is desirable 
and necessary. 

With equal fervor we recommend that the 
bill be amended to provide for the appoint- 
ment of three additional district Judges to 
serve the State of North Carolina, with each 
of our present Federal districts in North 
Carolina being furnished an additional judge. 

The Division of Procedural Studies and 
Statistics of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts recently made a very 
illuminating study of the Federal court con- 
ditions in the State of North Carolina. In 
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this study it was pointed out that in 1960 
the criminal caseload per judgeship in the 
middle district of North Carolina was the 
highest in 86 districts and that the criminal 
caseload during the past 5 years had been 
running 4 to 6 times higher than the na- 
tional average per judgeship. It was further 
pointed out in this report that the criminal 
caseload in the western district of North 
Carolina for the past 5 years has exceeded the 
national average from two to four times. 

Addressing itself to the situation in the 
eastern district of North Carolina during the 
past 5 years, the report pointed out that 
usually the criminal caseload per judgeship 
in this district is the highest in the 86 dis- 
tricts, although in 1960 the caseload was the 
second highest—the first place going to the 
middle district of North Carolina—and that 
this caseload in the middle district is from 
4 to 6 times greater than the national 
average. 

In the eastern district the civil caseload 
during the past 5 years has exceeded the na- 
tional average. In the middle and western 
districts during the past 5 years the number 
of civil cases commenced per judgeship has 
been slightly lower than the national aver- 
age, but it has been found that the heavy 
volume of criminal work confronting the 
judges in those two districts has presented 
a great problem in bringing civil and crim- 
inal cases to prompt trial. 

In each of the three districts in North 
Carolina the records show a larger than nor- 
mal number of trials begun. In the middle 
district during 1960, 167 trials were com- 
menced, in the western district 119 trials 
were commenced, and in the eastern district 
132 trials were commenced, as compared to 
a national average of 40 cases commenced 
per judge. These figures do not include the 
number of cases that were disposed of with- 
out trial. We would further point out that 
during 1960 the number of cases filed in our 
three North Carolina districts far exceeded 
the national average of 328 cases per judge- 
ship. In the eastern district there were 772 
cases, in the middle district 773 cases, and 
in the western district 567 cases. This gives 
a combined overload for the three districts 
of 1,128 cases more than the national aver- 
age. When computed against the national 
average of 328 cases, we find that these 1960 
statistics justify 3.44 additional judges in 
our State. Using the same approach to the 
1959 experience in North Carolina Federal 
courts as compared to the national average, 
we can justify 3.78 additional judges in our 
Federal courts of North Carolina. 

Using the eastern district of North Carolina 
as an illustration of the critical situation 
existing in our State, we would point out to 
the committee certain interesting and illu- 
minating facts. The eastern district consists 
of 44 counties having an area of 24,183 
square miles. The area of this district is 
larger than that of either of the following 
States: Rhode Island, Delaware, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Furthermore, the population of the eastern 
district of North Carolina (1,791,880, ac- 
cording to the 1960 census) is nearly equiv- 
alent to the combined States of Delaware, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, with a 
population of 1,912,701, which three States 
are served by five U.S. district judges. 

The State of West Virginia with an area 
of 24,080 square miles and a population of 
1,860,421 (1960 census) is substantially 
similar to the eastern district in both area 
and population. Yet, West Virginia has two 
districts served by three U.S. district judges. 

It is also interesting to note that the States 
above mentioned, which are comparable in 
size to the eastern Cistrict, have the follow- 
ing available Federal judicial manpower: 
Rhode Island, one district judge; Delaware, 
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three district judges; Connecticut, two dis- 
trict judges with three additional recom- 
mended in H.R. 2226; New Jersey, seven 
district judges with one additional recom- 
mended in H.R. 2226; Massachusetts, five 
district judges with one additional recom- 
mended in H.R. 2226; New Hampshire, one 
district judge; Vermont, one district judge; 
Maryland, two district judges with two addi- 
tional recommended in H.R. 2226; and West 
Virginia, three district judges. 

We would further point out to the sub- 
committee that the three Federal districts in 
North Carolina are comparable in the popu- 
lation being served by each of the district 
courts. In the 44-county eastern district the 
1960 population was 1,791,880; in the 28- 
county middle district the 1960 population 
was 1,514,918; and in the 28-county western 
district the 1960 population was 1,249,357. 
Thus, it will be seen that the total 1960 
population being served by these three dis- 
tricts in North Carolina is 4,556,155. 

When we compare the judicial manpower 
available now and as proposed in H.R. 2226 
with North Carolina’s neighboring States of 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, we 
see that a great disparity exists. We hasten 
to explain that in selecting these neighbor- 
ing States for discussion we have no inten- 
tion of intimating that they have an excess 
of district judges under the present law or 
under the proposals now being made in H.R. 
2226: These States are mentioned merely to 
show the disparity which exists as far as 
our State is concerned. 

In South Carolina, according to the 1960 
census reports, there are 2,382,594 people. 
The State has two Federal districts with a 
total of three district judges under the 
present law. H.R. 2226 provides for an addi- 
tional district judge for that State, which 
would mean that there would be four dis- 
trict judges to serve a population of slightly 
more than one-half of the total population 
of North Carolina. 

In the State of Tennessee there are 3,567,- 
089 people, according to the 1960 census. 
There are three Federal districts in that 
State with four district judges now serving. 
H.R. 2226 provides for three additional 
judges for the State of Tennessee. Thus it 
will be seen that enactment of H.R. 2226 
would result in that State having 7 
judges to serve 1 million fewer people than 
would be served by a total of 4 district 
judges which North Carolina would have if 
H.R. 2226 is passed as now written. 

The State of Virginia with a population 
of 3,966,949 now has 5 Federal district 
judges. There would be no increase in Vir- 
ginia’s judicial manpower under H.R. 2226. 
Notwithstanding this, however, it will 
readily be seen that without any increase in 
judgeships in Virginia there will still be a 
great disparity in judicial manpower between 
North Carolina and Virginia even though 
H.R. 2226 may be enacted as presently 
written. 

We would further call to the attention of 
the subcommittee that there has been no 
change in the Federal court structure in 
North Carolina since the creation of the 
middle district in 1927 at which time the 
latest census figures (1920) showed that 
North Carolina had a population of 
2,559,123. 

When the 1920 population is compared to 
the 1960 population it will readily be seen 
that North Carolina is a State in which 
there is little likelihood that there will be 
any reduction in demands upon the Federal 
judiciary. 

The middle and western districts of North 
Carolina each serve the area known as the 
Piedmont. A cursory examination of popu- 
lation trends as reflected by the recent de- 
cennial census will indicate that it is one of 
the faster growing areas in our Nation. It 
must be recognized, therefore, that the case- 
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load situation confronting the district courts 
in each of North Carolina’s three districts 
will worsen rather than improve in the 
future. 

We have the firm conviction that the 
three additional judges apportioned at the 
rate of one for each of our Federal districts 
are absolutely necessary to the proper ad- 
ministration of justice by the Federal district 
courts of North Carolina. Furthermore, we 
feel that even this relief will be only tempo- 
rary in nature since all trends and statistics 
would indicate that in the not-too-distant 
future it will no doubt become necessary to 
create an additional district or districts in 
order to cope with the conditions confront- 
ing the Federal courts in our State. This 
will be particularly true of the eastern 
district of North Carolina. 

We respectfully recommend, therefore, that 
this subcommittee approve an amendment 
to H.R. 2226 to provide an additional district 
judge for each of the three Federal districts 
in North Carolina. 


Sam J. Ervin, Jr., U.S. Senator; B. 
EVERETT JORDAN, U.S. Senator; HERBERT 
C. BonNER, Member of Congress, Ist 
District; L. H. Fountain, Member of 
Congress, 2d District; Davin N. HEN- 
DERSON, Member of Congress, 3d Dis- 
trict; HarRoLp D. CooLry, Member of 
Congress, 4th District; RaLtpu J. Scort, 
Member of Congress, 5th District; 
Horace R. KORNEGAY, Member of Con- 
gress, 6th District; ALTON LENNON, 
Member of Congress, 7th District; A. 
PauL KircHiIn, Member of Congress, 
8th District; HuGH ALEXANDER, Mem- 
ber of Congress, 9th District; CHarLes 
R. Jonas, Member of Congress, 10th 
District; Basi. L. WHITENER, Member 
of Congress, llth District; Roy A. 
Taylor, Member of Congress, 12th 
District. 





Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest Czechoslovak statesman of the 
20th century, Thomas Garrigue Masa- 
ryk, was the son of a humble coachman, 
born 111 years ago today. At the time 
of his birth his country was ruled from 
Vienna and his people were suffering 
under Austro-Hungarian autocracy. By 
the time of his death 87 years later his 
country was liberated. It had become a 
stronghold of freedom and democracy, 
and his people were enjoying their richly 
deserved freedom in peace. 

In bringing about such progressive and 
startling changes in the fortunes of his 
people Masaryk himself played a lead- 
ing and very important role. Through- 
out his long mature life he was their 
leader, their teacher, their spokesman in 
the Parliament in Vienna and in the 
capitals of Europe, and the tireless 
champion of their righteous cause for 
freedom. 

As a man of exceptional ability and 
wide learning, Masaryk performed all 
his self-imposed tasks eminently well, 
and with consummate skill. He was 
the founding father and the first Presi- 
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dent of the Czechoslovak Republic. For 
nearly two decades he guided the destiny 
of his people, and at the time of his 
death he was venerated by his country 
and by all lovers of democracy and 
freedom. 





Address by Hon. Robert E. Jones Before 


the Pacific Regional Road Conference 
of the International Road Federation at 


Sydney, Australia, on February 27, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I believe that other Members 
of the Congress would be interested in 
reading a speech made by Congressman 
Rosert E. Jones, of Alabama, a mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee of 
the House of Representatives. Con- 
gressman Jones headed a delegation 
consisting of Congressman FRANK SMITH, 
of Mississippi, and Congressman FRANK 
Cxiark, of Pennsylvania, to the Pacific 
Regional Road Conference of the Inter- 
national Road Federation at Sydney, 
Australia, on February 27, 1961. Con- 
gressman JONES made this address be- 
fore delegates of 17 southeastern Pacific 
nations. The press of all these nations 
reported our colleague’s speech in full, 
and praised it extravagantly. All said 
he had made a notable contribution to 
explaining American democracy in 
action, and I am sure it will be of in- 
terest to many: 


On behalf of the delegation from the Con- 
gress of the United States, we wish to thank 
you for the cordial and warm reception we 
have had since being in your country. 

We attend this conference to listen and to 
learn. 

The profits of these discussions and de- 
liberations will be carried back and reported 
to our committee and our Congress. 

We are proud and pleased to participate 
in this international activity. 

The United States of America is overlaid 
with a network of nearly 314 million miles 
of roads and streets. The quality of the 
democratic form of government which we 
enjoy today in a large measure is attested 
by this hallmark. For freedom of the in- 
dividual is the basic ingredient of our de- 
mocracy. And this hallmark of roads in- 
sures one form of freedom—the freedom of 
movement for our citizens to all parts of 
our country. 

Because of this freedom, ours has truly 
become a nation of movement. Last year, 
our citizens traveled over 720 billion vehicle 
miles in the 75 million passenger cars, 
trucks, and buses we have on our highways 
today. 

Travel, they say, is broadening. I believe 
that this vast amount of travel over our 
roads and streets not only has broadened but 
also has unified our people to an ever-in- 
creasing extent; they have developed a better 
mutual understanding of the people, the in- 
dustry, the agriculture, the resources, and 
the problems which are characteristic of the 
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various sections of this country. Through 
better understanding there has come greater 
unity. 

a citizens have developed an under- 
standing of what highway transportation 
means to them—individually and as a free 
nation. I believe this because in 1956, 
through their representatives in Congress, 
the people of our country made a decision 
to implement the greatest public works pro- 
gram ever undertaken anywhere in the 
world. Passage of the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 launched the greatly increased 
program of highway construction and im- 
provement that is now underway in our 
country. 

This Federal Aid Highway Act like its 
predecessors since the first one which was 
passed in 1916 authorized the appropriation 
of funds for Federal participation in the 
cost of constructing and improving roads on 
the Federal-aid highway systems. Of the 3.5 
million miles of roads and streets we have, 
over 850,000 have been included in these 
Federal-aid systems. The remainder of the 
roads and streets are constructed and im- 
proved by State, county, and local highway 
agencies and by the toll road authorities 
with funds available to them. 

The Federal-aid program is carried out as 
@ partnership between the States, repre- 
sented by their highway departments, and 
the Federal Government, represented by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. Each partner has 
well-defined responsibilities. The State 
highway departments initiate programs, pre- 
pare plans, specifications, and estimates, 
award contracts, supervise construction, and 
maintain completed projects. The Bureau is 
responsible for approving the States’ pro- 
posals at each stage and for insuring that 
completed projects are adequately main- 
tained. 

This partnership has stood the test in our 
40 years of Federal-aid highway programs in 
excellent fashion. The many problems en- 
countered have been resolved mainly 
through the spirit of mutual respect and 
mutual cooperation that has developed. 
The seasoning over the years has qualified 
this partnership to carry out the present 
program efficiently, economically, and ex- 
peditiously. 

The expanded program was based upon an 
estimate of the cost of needed improvements 
in the light of the benefits to be derived 
from them. This is a sound business ap- 
proach. These studies are made constantly 
by the Bureau of Public Roads with the co- 
operation of the State highway departments. 
They give us in Congress a basis for evalu- 
ating the highway needs of the Nation by 
comparison with the needs for other public 
works, for public health, for agriculture, for 
education, for defense, and for the many 
other programs in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment participates. Appropriate legisla- 
tion is drafted largely on the basis of these 
evaluations so that the investment in high- 
ways will return a profit to the Nation in 
the benefits that will be received, 

The construction and improvement of 
roads has been a profitable investment in our 
country. The late Commissioner of Public 
Roads, Thomas H. MacDonald, in discussing 
highway transportation and wealth, once 
stated, “We were not a wealthy Nation when 
we began improving our highways. But the 
roads themselves helped us create a new 
wealth, in business and industry, and land 
values. So it was not our wealth that made 
our highways possible. Rather, it was our 
highways that made our wealth possible.” 

This relationship between highway trans- 
portation and our economy is well docu- 
mented. Down through the years, curves 
showing the dollar value of the gross na- 
tional product, and the motor vehicular 
miles of travel on our roads and streets, have 
paralleled each other to a remarkable degree. 
We anticipate that our gross national prod- 
uct, which in 1960 was about $500 billion, 
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will reach nearly a trillion dollars in the 
next 15 years. During the same period we 
anticipate traffic to increase so that some 
1.1 million motor vehicles will travel an- 
nually almost 1.2 billion miles over our 
highways. 

We have implemented this tremendous 
highway program in part, therefore, so that 
our citizens will benefit from continued 
economic growth. The roads we are build- 
ing now, not only will satisfy the pressing 
needs of today, but also will provide adequate 
highway transportation for the vehicles of 
the future. Since we have seen the inter- 
dependence of our economy and highway 
transportation, it is clear that the highway 
program of today is indeed a factor that is 
shaping the structure and magnitude of our 
future economy. 

In providing highway improvements to in- 
sure future economic growth, many prob- 
lems are encountered, particularly in urban 
areas. This is largely attributal to the pro- 
found influence which modern highways 
have upon such areas. But we have learned 
that problems more often than not, can be 
converted to opportunities by those of vi- 
sion and vigor. 

It takes both vision and vigor to find solu- 
tions to the complex problems involved in 
planning future highway systems that will 
adequately serve all the needs of our ex- 
panding urban areas. These needs are many. 
Growing populations, industrial expansion, 
residential developments, and other public 
works programs, are just a few of the traffic 
generating factors which must be considered. 
The closest cooperation between Federal, 
State, and local agencies which have related 
responsibilities is essential if the problems 
involved are to be converted to opportunities. 

A coordinated, long-range plan for high- 
way improvements in an urban area is an 
important aid to restoring order to these 
congested communities. These improve- 
ments can help to channel facilities for in- 
dustry, commerce, and business into loca- 
tions planned for economic growth. They 
can also aid in channeling other community 
activities such as schools, residential devel- 
opments, shopping centers, etc., into areas 
selected in the long-range plan for the or- 
derly development of the metropolis and its 
suburbs. 

Such a plan must be dynamic. It must be 
subject to continuing review and revision as 
changing conditions warrant. We are now 
beginning to get completed section of the 
network of expressways and their supporting 
new and improved roads and streets in many 
urban areas. The completion of these new 
and improved highway transportation facili- 
ties usually acts as a catalyst for other urban 
area development activities. 

For instance, the taking of right-of-way 
for a new expressway may give impetus to 
the program for rehabilitating blighted sec- 
tions of urban areas if there has been coor- 
dinated planning of these activities. As 
these programs progress, the need to relocate 
facilities, businesses, industries, and service 
facilities will stimulate the development of 
areas planned for these needs. 

Growth trends develop during these activi- 
ties. These must be studied for they may 
require adjustments in the planned high- 
way network. As movement replaces con- 
gestion on the roads and streets in urban 
areas, the true benefits from safer and more 
efficient highway transportation begin to 
take size. Frequently, the new and improved 
roads and streets bring benefits that exceed 
estimates and require revisions in the over- 
all plan to provide for greater growth than 
was anticipated. 

We are beginning to get better informa- 
tion upon the economic impact of improved 
highway transportation. A report was re- 
cently submitted to Congress by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. This was prepared by 
the Bureau of Public Roads with the co- 
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operation of the State highway departments. 
It summarized the resuits of studies that 
have been made on the economic, social, and 
other impacts of highway improvements in 
both rural and urban areas. 

It was found that highway improvements 
bring about changes in accessibility which 
in turn result in changes in land use and 
land values. In studies of changes in land 
values along major highway improvements 
in urban areas it was found that industrial 
property values increased 17.5 percent annu- 
ally, commercial property increased 10.4 per- 
cent, and residential property 8.5 percent. 
Unimproved land increased 12.5 percent per 
year. The average annual increase of all 
property values in these categories was 9.3 
percent. 

In many instances anticipated change in 
land use due to the greater accessibility is 
a contributing factor to the increase in land 
value. For example, the conversion of farm 
or unimproved land to an industrial prop- 
erty along a major highway improvement 
would normally be followed by a sharp in- 
crease in the value of the land since indus- 
try is considered to be a highly productive 
use for land. In the selection of new loca- 
tions several factors are normally considered, 
most of which would relate to highways. 
These include the availability of a labor 
force, and since about 70 percent of our la- 
bor force travels to and from their place of 
work by automobile, the availability of high- 
ways would be an important criteria. High- 
ways also would be important to the efficient 
transportation of raw materials to an indus- 
trial site and the movement of finished prod- 
ucts to the market. Improved highways of 
modern design have played an important 
part in the relocation of industries to indus- 
trial parks in rural areas. 

The single family residence is the largest 
consumer of land in urban areas. From 50 
to 75 percent of land use ir our cities is used 
for this purpose. Current trends increase 
the importance of residential development 
in planning long-range highway improve- 
ments. In my own State of Alabama, for 
example, not only is the population growing 
but it is also shifting. In 1950, 43.8 percent 
of the population of the State resided in 
urban areas while 56.2 was rural. The 1960 
census shows that 54.8 percent of our people 
now reside in the urban areas and only 45.2 
percent are in the rural areas. Highway 
improvements, therefore, can benefit the 
community by opening up new areas for 
needed residential developments in urban 
areas. 

We have already mentioned the benefits of 
highway improvements in expediting the re- 
habilitation of blighted areas in our cities. 
Removal of undesirable structures and re- 
placing them with highways of modern, 
clean design helps make this urban area a 
more attractive place in which to live and to 
do business. 

Highway improvements bring similar bene- 
fits to rural areas. They increase the value 
of farmlands by making them more acces- 
sible to market and to sources of supply. 
They open up new areas of natural resources. 
They provide access to resorts and other 
places of recreation for all our people. They 
have been a means of bringing our children 
into consolidated schools where better edu- 
cational facilities are available. They mean 
better mail, medical, and other services to 
our residents in rural areas. 

All of our people will benefit from this 
highway improvement program upon which 
we are embarked for this is a balanced 
program. All classes of roads from the 
low traffic farm-to-market type to the multi- 
land high speed expressways carrying large 
volumes of traffic will be constructed or im- 
proved for all are needed to develop the 
maximum benefit for our people in safety, 
welfare, and continued economic growth. 

Within the Federal-aid highway systems 
that will be improved is a network of 41,000 
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miles of roads that comprises the trunkline 
system of the United States. 

The Interstate System has been planned 
as the trunkline highway system of the 
United States. It will link together 90 per- 
cent of the cities having populations of 
50,000 or more, as well as many smaller cities 
and towns. It will serve well over half of 
the urban and almost half of the rural popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The system includes only 1.2 percent of 
the Nation’s total mileage of roads and 
streets but, when it is improved to the high 
standards adopted, it is expected to carry 20 
percent of all traffic. It will be of invaluable 
benefit to long-distance passenger-car, bus, 
and truck travel, and will serve equally well 
relatively short range travel along its lines, 
and important needs of suburban and urban 
traffic. It has been estimated that the re- 
duction of traffic accidents through modern- 
ization of the system will save 3,500 lives a 
year. 

The highways that now approximate the 
routes of the Interstate System have be- 
come an integral part of the Nation’s in- 
dustrial assembly line. Raw material, goods 
in process, and finished products move end- 
lessly over these routes. So also, in and near 
the cities, move great streams of workers, 
driving from home to factories, mills, offices, 
and stores. The Department of Defense 
considers the system essential to the na- 
tional defense. It will provide valuable 
escape routes in case of emergency evacua- 
tion of cities. 

This Interstate System will be supported 
by concurrent improvements as needed on 
the remainder of the Federal-aid systems. 
The urgency of the need for completion of 
these improvements was recognized by Con- 
gress. We directed in Federal-aid highway 
legislation that the rate of construction in- 
cluding the Interstate System be accelerated. 
The other roads and streets in the country 
also are being improved as rapidly as funds 
are available. 

We have seen the benefits of highway 
improvements not only at home but also 
abroad. Some of the countries which we 
have assisted in their road programs are 
represented here today. We have seen the 
improvements in the economy, the welfare, 
the health, and the social activities of people 
all over the world which come, in a large 
measure, where adequate systems of roads 
are provided to meet their highway trans- 
portation needs. 

The dollars invested in highway construc- 
tion and improvement have been shown to 
bring direct benefits to highway users on 
the order of 1 to 3. But the indirect bene- 
fits—the lives saved, the production cost 
reductions, the timesavings, and many 
others—have led most of us in Congress to 
support highway legislation to develop these 
benefits for our people. 

A most important consideration is that 
good roads give our people that freedom of 
movement that is the hallmark of a free 
people. 





Johan Ludvig Runeberg, 1804-77 
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HON. ROMAN 





C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg, the distinguished son 
of a Swedish sea captain, was born in 
Finland, in 1804. In the mid-19th cen- 
tury, he became the national poet of 
Finland, and at the time of his death, 
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in 1877, he was venerated both in Fin- 
land and in Sweden. 

Runeberg was a gifted, well beloved 
poet, and he showed unusual interest in 
popular poetry and folklore. He cut 
short his college studies at the Univer- 
sity of Abo, and traveled through vari- 
ous parts of the country, learning many 
popular songs by heart. Later when he 
began to compose his own verses, popu- 
lar songs served him well as models. 

In 1848 he achieved great popular suc- 
cess with the publication of his series of 
poems on the war of independence of 
1808. This series made him Finland’s 
national poet, her poet laureate. All his 
poetry shows great originality and im- 
mense power, and his poems form an 
enduring link between the Finnish and 
Swedish people. Honor goes to the 
memory of this great national and inter- 
national poet, immortal Runeberg, of 
Finland. 





Dr. John A. Clements Named the 
Federal Civil Servant of the Year 
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HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 1, 1961, Dr. John A. 
Clements was awarded a certificate as 
the Federal Civil Servant of the Year 
1960 by the Federal Business Association 
of Maryland. It was given him in recog- 
nition of his physiological research which 
led to development of the mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation method which is 
now acknowledged as a great contribu- 
tion in the saving of human lives. 

Dr. Clements, who lives in the Greater 
Baltimore area, is a medical research 
specialist at the Army Chemical Center, 
Edgewood, Md. In addition to this work, 
Dr. Clements lectures at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital on anesthesiology and 
also is a frequent participant in various 
medical research projects throughout 
the country. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to 
have been a member of a committee 
consisting of the Right Reverend Noble 
C. Powell, Episcopal bishop of Mary- 
land; Mr. Sterling Noel, managing edi- 
tor of the Baltimore News-Post; and 
myself, which finally selected Dr. Clem- 
ents for this well-deserved honor. 

The purpose of the Federal Civil 
Servant of the Year awards is to recog- 
nize outstanding individuals and to 
draw public attention to the competence 
and devotion of Federal employees and 
to encourage improvement in managing 
and transactitig Federal business. The 
organization presenting these awards 
was established in 1923 by the President 
of the United States for the coordina- 
tion of Government business. 

Miss Bertha D. Baldwin, of the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, is the president of the 
organization and Mr. Frank E. Quinn, 
director of the Maryland regional of- 
fice of the Veterans’ Administration, is 
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chairman of its Civil Servant of the 
Year Committee, 

The Federal Business Association of 
Maryland deserves commendation for 
its excellent work in bringing into closer 
relationship the representatives of the 
various Government departments and 
independent Government organizations 
located in Maryland in order to foster 
principles of economy and efficiency in 
the transaction of Government busi- 
ness. That is the reason I wish to bring 
this to the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress of the United States and 
to the public in general. 





The 106th Anniversary of the Inaugural 
of Abraham Lincoln 
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HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, March 4, 1961, it was the will 
of Congress to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the first inaugural of 
President Abraham Lincoln. An appro- 
priate ceremony for this occasion took 
place at 11 a.m. at the east front of the 
Capitol. 

I was privileged to have a role in this 
ceremony and was pleased that we were 
blessed with good weather so that the 
some 20,000 who gathered there and 
those who saw and heard the program 
on radio and television could relive this 
great moment in history. 

Those of you who shared in this rich 
experience can testify that what we 
heard and saw on that day will be one 
of the highlights of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial observance, and that it, too, will 
take its place as one of the historic con- 
tributions to our heritage. 

Unfortunately, many of the Members 
could not be present and thousands of 
others had to miss the event because of 
the travel distance involved and because 
of other commitments. It is appropri- 
ate, therefore, that we provide for the 
entire program, just as it took place, 
with the remarks of our beloved Speaker 
and the address of the distinguished 
American author, Carl Sandburg, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that it can be preserved for all time and 
made available to others who may be 
interested to have a copy of the program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this commemoration ceremony 
in its entirety in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD. The program follows: 

THE LINCOLN INAUGURAL COMMEMORATION 

PROGRAM 

(Music: the U.S. Marine Band; Lt. Col. 
Albert F. Schoepper, U.S. Marine Corps, 
conducting.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I present the Reverend 
Donald W. Mayberry, of the St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, for the invocation. 

Rev. Dr. MAYBERRY. Let us pray. 

Oh, God, who moves among the centuries 
as author, and through faith in whom do 
we, living as in the chapters therein, find 
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out our lives become rich. We honor this 
day, Thy servant Abraham Lincoln, who 
standing here admidst a people torn and 
anguished did lift his spirit above the false 
strength of malice to Thy spirit, and his will 

nd factions and strive to Thy perfect 
will, and in Thee found his way and his 
Nation’s way, S80 may we with his simplicity 
of heart find Thee in the complexities of our 
day. In the self-giving of ourselves to it, 
Thou hast set out happiness. Give us, we 
pray, the endurance to possess and to dis- 
tribute Thy peace and may the blessing of 
God be amongst us and through us illumine 
the lives of others. We ask it in God's 
name. Amen. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues, distinguished guests, my fellow 
countrymen, speaking for the Congress, 
whose servant I am, I extend a cordial wel- 
come to each and all of you. 

On a pillar to the entrance of the Ar- 
chives Building here in the District of Co- 
lumbia are inscribed these words: 

“The heritage of the past is the seed that 
brings forth the harvest of the future.” 

There is no place in our heritage from 
which we can take more or better kernels 
of wisdom and examples to plant in the 
hearts of people now with better prospects 
for good results for the future than from the 
life and experience of our most American— 
American Abraham Lincoln. 

Iam glad to meet and greet all of you here 
and all of you in the radio and television 
audience who will share in this moving, 
meaningful, and momentous experience in 
our national life, which took place here 100 
years ago today. This experience, if properly 
understood and commemorated, can do much 
in our day to help us along our difficult way 
as we prepare ourselves to contend with the 
struggles of our day. 

It is fitting and proper, as a part of this 
experience, that we listen to an American 
statesman and to an American sage, poet, and 
historian whose respect and reputation has 
no peer in America. 

Now, and first, it is a great honor and 
privilege for me to present a man who has 
had, just as the man we honor with this 
program, a tremendous influence for good 
in our country. A man who has served his 
people and his Nation extremely well, and 
longer as Speaker than any other man. ever 
elected to the Congress. 

All of America knows now that I speak 
of our beloved Mr. Sam Raysurn, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and now I 
yield to this great American for such remarks 
as he may care to make. 

Speaker Sam RayYBurRn. 

Sam RAyBurN. Mr. Chairman, members of 
the committee, distinguished guests, and 
fellow Americans, I am happy to join the 
chairman in welcoming you today on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

There are few occasions upon which the 
committees of the Senate and the House al- 
low any sort of demonstration on this plaza. 
We inaugurate our Presidents here, and 
have for more than a century; but we meet 
here today for a special reason, and that is, 
to reenact the inauguration of one of the 
greatest Americans in all of our history and 
one of the greatest men of all time. 

Prejudice, hate, agitation brought about 
the Civil War. I have always thought if it 
had not been for hotheads in the South and 
the inane and insane agitators of the North 
that Abraham Lincoln, by his justice, his 
fairness, his great statesmanship, would 
have prevented the Civil War which de- 
stroyed the flower of our young manhood in 
this country that at that time was so sorely 
needed. 

As a son of a Confederate soldier, who did 
what he thought was right, I say for him 
and for myself after that was over, he was 
proud our great Union was preserved; and 
80, today I come upon this platform, with 
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many distinguished people and many out 
in front of me, to say to you as I have said 
when I presented him to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a short while ago, that Carl 
Sandburg had studied Lincoln more and 
understood him better than any man who 
has ever written about him since his pass- 
ing. 

The saddest thing that ever happened to 
the border States and the Southland was 
for an insane man to assassinate Lincoln. 
Lincoln was strong enough in the hearts 
and minds of the people in the North that 
he could have prevented, and would have 
prevented, some terrible things happening 
in some parts of our beloved country. But 
north, south, east, and west, we have for- 
gotten that prejudice, we have forgotten 
that hate, and today we are proud indeed, 
and I am happy to welcome you on this great 
occasion when we celebrate the inauguration 
of that great statesman, that man with a 
heart, that man with a heart of gold, and I 
am glad and I am happy, I am honored, to 
have the privilege of being a part of these 
ceremonies. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Thank you, Mr. Sam. 

Our speaker is inseparably identified with 
the Lincoln story and its telling. He has 
devoted his life to it. He has lavished his 
genius upon it. He has quickened it and 
made it enduringly a part of ours. His 
“Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and 
the War Years,” are acknowledged through- 
out the world as constituting “a noble mon- 
ument of American literature.” It is with 
grateful pride and eager expectancy that I 
present the magnificent, the incomparable 
Carl Sandburg. 

Mr. SANDBURG. Perhaps as an old reporter I 
could offer the point of information that 
Mr. Sam RAYBURN and myself are agreed that 
the crowd here today is nearly doubled that 
of 100 years ago when that was 10,000 
listening to Lincoln. 

Here 100 years ago to the day were 10,000 
people who hung on the words of the speaker 
of the day. Beyond this immediate audi- 
ence were 30 million people in 34 States who 
wanted to know what he was saying. Over 
in the countries of Europe were more mil- 
lions of people wondering whether the Amer- 
ican Union of States would hold together or 
be shattered into fragments. During the 
4 months since his election Lincoln had kept 
silence on all such questions as, “What will 
be your policy?” “How will you act on this 
or that?” Six States had seceded from the 
Union. Big screaming black letters in 
Charleston, S.C., cried to the wide world, 
“The Union is dissolved.” Scores of news- 
papers had asked in effect, “Mr. Lincoln, 
since you know you can’t coax the seceded 
States back, will you go so far as to use force 
and start a bloody civil war?” The General 
of the Army, Winfield Scott, had arranged for 
riflemen in squads to be hiding on the roofs 
along Pennsylvania Avenue when the Presi- 
dential carriage passed. His orders were: 
“To watch the windows on the opposite side 
and fire on them in case any attempt should 
be made to fire on the Presidential carriage.” 
Alongside the carriage rode a squadron of 
cavalry. In front of it marched a company 
of West Point cadets along with infantrymen 
and riflemen from the District of Columbia. 
On sidewalks were people who cheered and 
people with stony faces who refused to cheer. 

Out over the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific was the everyday question, 
“Will there be a war?” The new man, about 
to become the 16th President of the United 
States who, in minutes, would take the oath 
to be faithful to the Constitution, was draw- 
ing to the close his inaugural address, say- 
ing, “In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the mo- 
mentous issue of civil war.. The Government 
will not assail you. You can have no con- 
flict, without being yourselves the aggres- 
sors. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
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must not be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection.” 

In this he was speaking as a President, 
majectic, kindly, understanding. However, 
he knew well that as President he was also 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy of the United States. He spoke, too, 
somewhat like a man with an iron hand in 
a thick velvet glove and almost like a sol- 
emn oath he declared, “I hold, that in 
contemplation of universal law, and of the 
Constitution, the Union of these States is 
perpetual. Continue to execute all the ex- 
press provisions of our National Constitution, 
and the Union will endure forever.” 

There came from him little gnarled nug- 
gets of wisdom which in the 100 years 
since he spoke them have been spoken and 
printed thousands of times, “Suppose you 
go to war, you cannot fight always; and 
when, after much loss on both sides, and no 
gain on either, you cease fighting, the iden- 
tical old questions, as to terms of inter- 
course, are again upon you.” 

There were crimson shadows flowing from 
some of his sentences. “This country, with 
its institutions, belongs to the people who 
inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary 
of the existing government, they can exer- 
cise their constitutional right of amending 
it, or their revolutionary right to dismember, 
or overthrow it.” 

Like an elderly counselor he asked, “Why 
should there not be a patient confidence in 
the ultimate justice of the people? Is there 
any better, or equal hope in the world? My 
countrymen, one and all, think calmly and 
well upon this whole subject. Nothing valu- 
able can be lost by taking time. Intelligence, 
patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance 
on Him, who has never yet forsaken this 
favored land, are still competent to adjust, 
in the best way, all our present difficulty.” 

From a Capitol doorway, standing with 
folded arms watching Lincoln and plainly 
wanting to be seen watching him was Sena- 
tor Louis T. Wigfall, of Texas, who in his 
South Carolina years had killed a man in a 
duel. Plainly wearing contempt, defiance 
on his face, Wigfall was saying now in 
pantomime what he had said in the Senate, 
that the old United States of America, the 
Union, was a corpse and the question now 
was how “to give it a decent burial.” He 
questioned the backbone of the President- 
elect and in Senate speeches laughed some- 
times, this Wigfall, as though the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse were a quartet 
of fat merry clowns and war meant neither 
cadavers nor ashes. 

In contrast, Representative Tom Corwin, 
of Lebanon, Ohio, spoke in the House a bit- 
ter grief: 

“Better for us that the fruitful earth should 
be smitten and become dry dust; better that 
the heavens for a time becomes brass, and 
the ear of God deaf to our prayers; better 
that famine, with her cold and skinny fin- 
gers, lay hold upon the throats of our wives 
and children, than that we should prove 
faithless to our trust and all our bright 
hopes die out in that night which knows 
ho coming dawn.” 

On January 16 of 1861 Corwin wrote to 
Lincoln a letter for Lincoln’s eye only. “I 
have been for 30 days, in a Committee of 
33." Members of Congress from nearly all 
States south and north served on this com- 
mittee, of which Corwin was chairman and 
he gave to Lincoln this judgment: 

“If the States are no more harmonious in 
their feelings and opinons than these 33 
representative men then, appaling [sic] as 
the idea is, we must dissolve and a long 
and bloody civil war must follow. I cannot 
comprehend the madness of the times. 
Southern men are theoretically crazy. Ex- 
treme northern men are practical fools. The 
latter are really quite as mad as the former, 
Treason is in the air around us everywhere. 
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It goes by the name of patriotism. Men in 
Congress boldly avow it and the public 
offices are full of acknowledged secessionists. 
God alone I fear can help us. Four or five 
States are gone, others are driving before 
the gale. I have looked on this horrid pic- 
ture till I have been able to gaze on it with 
perfect calmness. I think if you live, you 
may take the oath.” 

The last two sentences were addedly pro- 
found coming from the best wit and story- 
teller in Washington. When Lincoln was a 
Congressman in Washington he and Corwin 
often had fun together with their stories. 
Now Corwin felt himself a presence lingering 
on a threshold preparing his farewell. 

This 16th President of the United States 
had a vision of his country being of service 
in the world leadership. It is told in an 
address in Illinois in 1858: “These repre- 
sentatives in old Independence Hall, said to 
the whole world of men: ‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ This was their lofty, 
and wise, and noble understanding of the 
justice of the Creator to His creatures. Yes, 
gentlemen, to all His creatures, to the whole 
great family of man. In their enlightened 
belief, nothing stamped with the divine 
image and likeness was sent into the world 
to be trodden on, and degraded, and im- 
bruted by its fellows. They grasped not 
only the whole race of man then living, but 
they reached forward and seized upon the 
farthest posterity. They erected a beacon 
to guide their children and their children’s 
children, and the countless myriads who 
should inhabit the earth in other ages. Wise 
statesmen as they were, they knew the 
tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants, and 
so they established these great self-evident 
truths, that when in the distant future some 
man, some faction, some interest should set 
up the doctrine that none but rich men or 
none but white men, were entitled to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, their 
posterity might look up again to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and take courage to 
renew the battle which their fathers began.” 

A preacher in Auburn, N.Y., having sagacity 
and wisdom gave his listeners in the pews 
these long thoughts about Lincoln, the 1864 
candidate for President of the National Union 
Party ticket: 

“Such an epoch of perplexity, transition, 
change, is not often witnessed. In every 
such passage of a nation there ought to be 
a character like Samuel. Misunderstood and 
misrepresented at the time; attacked from 
both sides; charged with saying too much 
and saying too little, he slowly, conscien- 
tiously and honestly works out the mighty 
problem. He was not a founder of a new 
state of things like Moses; he was not a 
champion of the existing order of things 
like Elijah. He stood between the two; be- 
tween the living and the dead; between the 
past and the present; between the old and 
the new; with that sympathy for each which 
at such a period is the best hope for any 
permanent solution of the questions which 
torment it. He has but little praise from 
partisans, but is the careful healer binding 
up the wounds of the age, in spite of itself; 
the good surgeon knitting together the dis- 
located bones of the disjointed times. The 
explanation of his every act is this: He 
executes the will of the people. His wis- 
dom consists in carrying out the good sense 
of the Nation. His growth in political knowl- 
edge, his steady movement are but the 
growth and movement of the national mind. 
He stands before you a not perfect man and 
yet more precious than fine gold.” 

As Lincoln spoke on that day which we 
memorialize now a hundred years later he 
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knew death was in the air and so was birth. 
What was dying men did not know. What 
was being born no one could say for sure. 
He knew well and deeply what he said 2 
years later amid the smoke and blood of 
conflict: “The fiery trial through which we 
pass, will light us down, in honor or dis- 
honor, to the latest generation.” 

He would have wanted us of the latest 
generation today to remember how he stood 
amid the terrific toils and turmoils he was 
under compulsion to face. 

Lincoln came out of the pioneer time 
of America. He began his journey to the 
White House in a one-room log cabin with 
a floor of packed down dirt and one window 
and one door. Perhaps we can say now that 
there can be generations taking hold with 
the loneliness and genius to struggle that 
always dwelt in the hearts of pioneers, as 
though the restless and venturing human 
spirit shall perform again tomorrow with 
exploits today declared visionary and im- 
probable. Tomorrow belongs to the chil- 
dren—yes. This means that they and their 
children will take their own peculiar direc- 
tions dictated by events not now known to 
any well accepted prophets. The living 
might plan and blueprint a world for the 
unborn, who on becoming born and grown 
to man size would decide to forget the ar- 
rangements made for them while they were 
unborn. Starting in on their own they 
might shape something else. With respect 
and affectionate regard for the elders and 
ancestors they might do what they do in 
their time, acting under wills, theories, and 
compulsions unknown to the Founding 
Fathers. 

This has happened across history. More 
than once this has precisely happened. To- 
morrow belongs to the children. They will 
mold that tomorrow with care and wisdom. 
Or they will muddle and while muddling 
some may look backward saying, “There 
are plenty of precedents.” 

There are careless generations who drift, 
dawdle, decay. Still others leave tall land- 
marks of liberty, of discovery, invention, and 
culture, setting targets of achievement at 
which no succeeding generation can take a 
horselaugh of derision and belittlement. 

What the young people want and dream 
across the next 100 years will shape history 
more than any other motivation to be named. 

Youth now living and youth as yet unborn 
hold the seeds and secrets of the folds to be 
unfolded in the shapes to come. 

None shall look back on this hour and say 
we did not have hope and faith. 

The mystery of justice between man and 
man, nation and nation, shall take on new 
phases. 

Dreamers of deep sacred dreams, finders 
and welders, sons and daughters of burning 
quests, shall come. 

In actions of courage and endurance 
lighted with inner humility, lighted some- 
times with a fine balance of motives as be- 
tween freedom and discipline, they shall 
clothe human dignity with wider meanings. 

Youth when lighted and alive and given a 
sporting chance is strong for struggle and 
not afraid of any toils, punishments, dan- 
gers, or deaths. What shall be the course 
of society and civilization across the next 
100 years? For the answers, read, if you can, 
the strange and baffling eyes of youth. 

As the new President, 100 years ago, slept 
his first night in the White House, his in- 
augural address had gone by telegraph to 
St. Joseph, Mo., and pony express relays were 
rushing West with it. They would be 7 days 
and 17 hours reaching Sacramento, Calif., 
with his plan for the east and west coasts, 
the Great Lakes and the gulf, the Rio Grande 
and the Penobscot to belong to one common 
country. 

It was a great day in American history, of 
which we might say it was sunset and dawn, 
moonrise and noon sun, dry leaves in an 
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and springtime blossoms, 


autumn wind, 
dying time and birthing hour. It has been 
a privilege to face this magnificent audience, 
and I hope it has been worth your while, I 
thank you. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. My friends, to try to com- 
ment on a magnificent address like that is 
impossible but it must be said, Mr. Sand- 
burg, that all of America and liberty-loving 
people everywhere are grateful for this 
eloquent, appropriate, meaningful, and 
moving experience that you have helped to 
create for us so magnificently today. 

My fellow countrymen, what we empha- 
size today in this program is not the conflict, 
but the tragedy, that at frightful cost en- 
riched and made clear the American tradi- 
tion. The phrase, “Conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal,” acquired a magnificent 
meaning during and since the war for all 
of us and for all time. With the result that 
our Nation under God was unified and made 
strong beyond any power again to separate 
and divide. What has emerged now is the 
last great hope of an imperiled mankind. 
The fragment of history we show so humbly 
today may furnish an insight into the 
tumult, the bitterness, that in the end 
cleared the air for the triumph forever of 
the American genius for justice and freedom. 

From our early revolutionary beginnings 
and from this Lincoln heritage is forged our 
country’s leadership in a world of this hour, 
a leadership that gives promise of freedom 
for all mankind everywhere. 

And now the reenactment of the Lincoln 
inaugural in 1861: 


LINCOLN INAUGURAL REENACTMENT, 1861 


Narrator: Roger Mudd. 

Abraham Lincoln, President-elect of the 
United States: John C. Collison. 

Mary Todd Lincoln, wife of the President- 
elect: Mrs, Jane Gill. 

Stephen A. Douglas, Senator from Illinois: 
Ralph Becker. 

Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the 
United States: William Tredway. 

Hannibal Hamlin, Vice Presdient of the 
United States: Clarence B. Gill, Jr. 

James Buchanan, President of the United 
States: Ray Moore. 

Edward D. Baker, Senator from Oregon: 
H. P. Newson. 

Henry Watterson, journalist: Al Carwil. 

James A, Pearce, Senator from Maryland: 
Al Tyler. 

“Mr. Mupp. Honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, you are about to witness the re- 
enactment of the opening act in the greatest 
tragedy of Amercan history—the War Be- 
tween the States. 

“This platform and the scene about to be 
played before you, constitute not a precise, 
but a reasonable approximation of the prop- 
erties and what happened in this very Capi- 
tol plaza, here, on the steps of the east front 
of the Capitol of the United States, just 100 
years ago to the very day. 

“The platform, the small table which you 
may see up front there, and the chairs taken 
from the U.S. Senate are a nearly authentic 
recovery of the scenic background on March 
4, 1861. 

“But on that occasion, extensions were at- 
tached to either side to hold the distin- 
guished guests. 

“The guests remained standing through- 
out; the chairs were provided only for the 
central group under the simple wooden can- 
opy made of rough boards and painted an 
off white, as now, to match the Capitol 
Building. 

“The New York Herald reported that a 
crowd of 30,000 gathered where you are 
now; and they saw the spreading structure 
of the Capitol, with its unfinished dome sur- 
mounted by gaunt derricks, braced with 
ropes of steel. 
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“The model of the statue of Armed Free- 
dom, destined for the dome’s apex, stood 
pack there in the grass, among a litter of 
marble blocks. 

“Here is the Lincoln Presidential party— 
about the way it happened 100 years ago— 
peginning its slow and dignified walk to the 

latform for the ceremony of inauguration. 

“Shortly before this entrance, the Senate 
was called to order and the oath of office was 
administered to Hannibal Hamlin, the in- 
coming Vice President, by the outgoing Vice 
President, John C. Breckenridge. 

“This, that you are now about to see—the 
inaugural—is the main event. 

“Of course, this is a condensed reenact- 
ment of the hour, done almost in capsule 
form. 

“Here is the President-elect, Abraham 
Lincoln, escorted by the President, James 
Buchanan, a former Minister to Russia and 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“Immediately behind them are Mrs. Mary 
Todd Lincoln, flanked by Henry Watterson, 
on your right, the famous Kentucky jour- 
nalist, and Senator Stephen Douglas, of 
Illinois. 

“It was in the Illinois senatorial campaign 
of 1858 that Mr. Lincoln had forced the Sen- 
ator to take a political position which 
wrecked Douglas’ chances for the White 
House. 

“Directly behind Senator Douglas on the 
left is Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the 
United States, participating in his ninth 
inaugural; and Mr. Lincoln’s great friend 
from Oregon, Senator Edward D. Baker, who 
will introduce the President-elect for his 
inaugural address. 

“And finally to the rear on your right, 
Vice President Hamlin, and Senator James 
A. Pearce, of Maryland, who is a member of 
the inaugural committee on arrangements. 

“That’s the party. 

“March 4—100 years ago—began as a 
cloudy and raw day. But when Lincoln 
stepped forward to speak, Washington was 
beset by what one report called an unsea- 
sonably warm sunshine and the crowds 
were afflicted by what the reporter of the 
New York Herald called an overwhelming 
dust. Pennsyivania Avenue, from the 
White House to Capitol Hill, had been 
scraped of its dirt and debris just the day 
before and the city had no street sprinkling 
system. 

“All reports say Mr. Lincoln's voice was 
‘clear and distinct’ and that it was ‘heard 
by thousands.’ 

“The crowds, too, participated actively 
and noisily in the inaugural. 

“Not far from this platform and on the 
plaza grounds, one youngster fell out of a 
tree. A little man with red whiskers ad- 
dressed part of the crowd with oratorical 
flourishes. 

“Hecklers and well-meaning enthusiasts 
took small liberties with the ceremonies. 

“One newspaper reported that Mr. Lin- 
coln was greeted by cheers as he approached 
to deliver his inaugural. 

“*He then put down his manuscript,’ said 
another journal, ‘claps his hands in his 
pockets and pulls out a pair of steel-bowed 
spectacles. This is a signal for merriment 
in one portion of the crowd. A lusty, hawk- 
eyed fellow cries out: “Take off them spec- 
tacles, we want to see your eyes.” “I didn’t 
know he wore glasses,” remarked another, 
“they ain’t in the picture.”’ 

“Now, the principals in today’s tableau 
have ceased chatting with each other. Sen- 
ator Baker is about to introduce the Presi- 
dent-elect. . 

“You see Mr. Lincoln fumbling a little 
with his hat and Senator Douglas gracefully 
relieves him of it. This may or may not 
have happened. In any event, sometime 
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later, Senator Douglas reportedly said: 
‘Well, if I can’t be President, at least I can 
hold the President’s hat.’ 

“Senator Baker. Fellow citizens I intro- 
duce to you, Abraham Lincoln, the Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States of America. 

“Mr. LINCOLN. Fellow citizens of the 
United States, in compliance with a custom 
as old as the Government itself, I appear 
before you to address you briefly, and to 
take, in your presence, the oath prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
to be taken by the President ‘before he en- 
ters on the execution of his Office.’ 

“It is 72 years since the first inauguration 
of a President under our National Consti- 
tution. During that period 15 different and 
greatly distinguished citizens, have, in suc- 
cession, administered the executive branch 
of the Government. They have conducted 
it through many perils; and, generally, with 
great success. Yet, with all this scope for 
precedent, I now enter upon the same task 
for the brief constitutional term of 4 years, 
under great and peculiar difficulty. A dis- 
ruption of the Federal Union heretofore 
only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

“T hold, that in contemplation of universal 
law, and of the Constitution, the Union of 
these States is perpetual. I therefore con- 
sider that, in view of the Constitution and 
the laws, the Union is unbroken; and, to the 
extent of my ability, I shall take care as 
the Constitution itself expressly enjoins up- 
on me, that the laws of the Union be faith- 
fully executed in all the States. I trust 
this will not be regarded as a menace, but 
only as the declared purpose of the Union 
that it will constitutionally defend, and 
maintain itself. 

“This country, with its institutions, be- 
longs to the people who inhabit it. 

“Why should there not be a patient con- 
fidence in the ultimate justice of the peo- 
ple? Is there any better, or equal hope, in 
the world? In our present differences, is 
either party without faith of being in the 
right? If the Almighty Ruler of nations, 
with His eternal truth and justice, be on 
your side of the North, or on yours of the 
South, that truth, and that justice, will 
surely prevail, by the judgment of this great 
tribunal, the American people. 

“By the frame of the Government under 
which we live, this same people have wisely 
given their public servants but little power 
for mischief; and have, with equal wisdom, 
provided for the return of that little to 
their own hands at very short intervals. 

“While the people retain their virtue, and 
vigilance, no administration, by any. ex- 
treme of wickedness or folly, can very seri- 
ously injure the Government, in the short 
space of 4 years. 

“My countrymen, one and all, think calmly 
and well, upon this whole subject. Noth- 
ing valuable can be lost by taking time. If 
it were admitted that you who are dissatis- 
fied, hold the right side in the dispute, there 
still is no single good reason for precipitate 
action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christian- 
ity, and a firm reliance on Him, who has 
never yet forsaken this favored land, are 
still competent to adjust, in the best way, all 
our present difficulty. 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the momen- 
tous issue of civil war. The Government 
will not assail you. You can have no con- 
flict, without being yourselves the aggres- 
sors. You have no oath registered in Heaven 
to destroy the Government, while I shall 
have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend’ it. 

“I am loth to close. We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break our bonds of affection. The mystic 
chords of memory, stretching from every 
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battlefield, and patriot grave, to every liv- 
ing heart and hearthstone, all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature. 

“Mr. Mupp. It is at this point that Mr. 
Lincoln took the oath of office from 81-year- 
old Chief Justice Taney. Contemporary re- 
ports reveal that when the oath was given, 
all stood up and took off their hats. The 
journalists that day wrote that the new 
President repeated the oath after the Chief 
Justice in ‘firm but modest voice.’ 

**(The oath of office) : 

“Chief Justice TANrey. Do you solemnly 
swear to faithfully execute the Office of Pres- 
ident of the United States? 

“APRAHAM LINCOLN. I do solemnly swear to 
faithfully execute the Office of the President 
of the United States. 

“Chief Justice Tanry. And will you, to the 
best of your ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States? 

“APRAHAM LINCOLN. And, I will, to the 
best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States. 

“Mr. Mupp. The great drama of the in- 
augural is now ended. A nation is teetering 
on the edge of the great abyss. The new 
President, the new First Lady, the ex-Presi- 
dent, the Chief Justice, the Senators, and 
a great galaxy of notables—many of them 
not to be seen in this tableau—are preparing 
to depart in their horse-drawn carriages to 
the festivities at Willard’s Hotel downtown. 

“The gaiety, the elegance, and the gran- 
deur of the inaugural and its subsequent 
events cannot be completely captured for 
this reenactment. Nor, by the same token, 
is it possible to reenact the tense and highly 
charged atmosphere of impending doom 
which, in this hour, hung like a pall over 
the Nation. 

“But they were there. 

“For this is the eve of disunion and 
tragedy. 

“The inaugural party, then as now, re- 
turned to Willard’s Hotel for the luncheon. 
The menu was mock turtle soup, special 
brisket of corned beef with green cabbage, 
parslied potato, and blackberry pie and demi- 
tasse. 

“It is this same menu that will be served 
at the reenactment today in the same place. 

“Other words that this President has 
spoken will be remembered more than the 
words he spoke today. 

“Yet the words he spoke today: ‘We are 
not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies’ became, of course, the main theme 
of his Presidential life. 

“Like all his words, they will serve to lift 
the moral tone of mankind through the 
ages.” 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
committee, the Congress, are grateful to all 
who have had a part in this program and 
we thank all of you good people for coming. 
We hope you feel it was a worthwhile effort. 
And now I present the Reverend George M. 
Docherty, pastor of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, for the benediction. 

Rev. Dr. DocHerty. Let us pray. 

Oh, God, of the nations, the wounds of the 
Nation have, indeed, been bound up and the 
scars have healed and in unity we live one 
nation, indivisible under God. In our day 
and generation grant us such courage and 
self-sacrifice as we do this day commemorate, 
that we may labor until across the whole 
world every child of the earth shall know 
a full life, enjoy liberty, and seek that hap- 
piness that is the blessing of all and the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love 
of God, the fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
rest upon and abide with each one of us 
and all God’s children everywhere, now and 
forevermore. Amen. 

(Music: the U.S. Marine Band.) 
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SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 10, 1961 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Rev. Clarence W. Cranford, minister, 
Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Weare conscious, our Heavenly Father, 
of the importance of the decisions that 
are made in this room—decisions affect- 
ing the life and happiness of so many 
millions of people. We are conscious of 
the heavy responsibilities that rest on 
those who labor here, and of the many 
pressures brought to bear upon them. 
The Nation and the world expect so 
much of them. Yet they get tired, like 
other people. They need encourage- 
ment, like the rest of mankind. 

So, our Father, give these leaders of 
our Nation strength for their labors and 
wisdom for their tasks. Grant them such 
@ sense of moral responsibility that they 
never will place expediency ahead of in- 
tegrity, or selfish interests ahead of na- 
tional welfare. Give them such con- 
sciousness of Thine eternal presence 
that they will strive always to do that 
which is pleasing in Thy sight. For Thy 
name’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 9, 1961, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 4510) to 
provide a special program for feed grains 
for 1961, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 


sider the nominations on the Exécutive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomiya- 
tions on the calendar will be stated 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the Army be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Army nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Rear Adm. Charles B. Martell, U.S. 
Navy, to be vice admiral. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE NAVY AND THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Navy and in the 
Marine Corps, which had been placed on 
the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations in the Navy and in the Marine 
Corps be considered en bloc. 

‘he VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 


ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


ADJUSTMENT OF LEGISLATIVE JURISDICTION 
Over LANDS WITHIN ForT SHERIDAN MILI- 
TARY RESERVATION, ILL. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to adjust the legislative jurisdiction exercised 
by the United States over lands within the 
Fort Sheridan Military Reservation, Ill. (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


A letter from the Chairman, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Board, covering operations 
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during the year 1960 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


RENEWAL OF CERTAIN LICENSE IN SAFETY AND 
SPECIAL RapIo SERVICES 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend subsection (e) of section 307 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
to permit the Commission to renew a sta- 
tion license in the safety and special radio 
services more than 30 days prior to expira- 
tion of the original license (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


INCREASE OF SUBSISTENCE AND LIMIT MILEAGE 
ALLOWANCES OF GRAND AND PETIT JURORS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 1871 of title 28, United 
States Code, to increase the subsistence and 
limit mileage allowances of grand and petit 
jurors (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 376 oF TITLE 28, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the US. Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 376 of 
title 28, United States Code (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REGULATION OF SESSIONS OF DiIsTRICT CouURTS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the US. Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide that the dis- 
trict courts shall be always open for certain 
purposes, to abolish terms of court and to 
regulate the sessions of the courts for trans- 
acting judicial business (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 7 


“We, your memorialists, the members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho, as- 
sembled in the 36th session thereof, do re- 
spectfully represent that: 

“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
traversed north central Idaho on its way to 
the Pacific Coast on its famous overland 
journey from St. Louis in the fall of 1805 
and traversed the same area on its return 
trip in the spring and summer of 1806, 
thereby laying claim to the Oregon Country 
for the United States of America; and 

“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
was encamped in the Clearwater Valley near 
the present city of Kamiah on their return 
journey from May 10 to June 10, 1806, while 
awaiting favorable weather conditions for the 
crossing of the mountains, during which 
time the expedition was greatly aided by the 
friendship and hospitality of the Nez Perce 
Indians encamped in that valley; and 

“Whereas on Sunday, the i1lth day of 
May, 1806, a great council was held by Lewis 
and Clark with the four principal chiefs of 
the Nez Perce Nation, representing most of 
the bands of these Indians, in which the 
intentions, purposes and attitudes of the 
people of the United States and of their 
Government toward the Indian people were 
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so satisfactorily explained, interpreted and 
understood, although expressed through the 
medium of five languages, namely, English, 
French, Minnatarea, Shoshone, and Nez 
Perce, with such accuracy, sincerity and 
good will, both on the part of speakers and 
hearers, that the bands of the Nez Perce 
Nation represented at the council remained 
ever faithful and loyal to the United States 
of America; and 

“Whereas the period of this encampment 
by the Lewis and Clark Expedition in the 
Clearwater Valley in the heart of the Nez 
Perce Indian country was the longest en- 
campment by the members of the expedition 
between winter headquarters on the Missouri 
River and Fort Clatsop on the Pacific coast; 
and 

“Whereas a suitable permanent memorial 
of such encampment is considered to be 
proper, fitting and essential to the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of the significance of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition in securing 
the Pacific Northwest as an integral part of 
the United States of America; and 

“Whereas the portion of the Lewis and 
Clark Highway located within the State of 
Idaho will be completed in the fall of 1961 
and suitable lands for such a memorial 
should be acquired in the near future at or 
near the site of their encampment at 
Kamiah: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 36th session of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho (the Senate concurring 
therein), That we most respectfully urge 
upon the Congress of the United States of 
America that serious consideration be given 
to taking the necessary action to authorize 
the National Park Service of the United 
States to make a survey and study of the 
area, its historic background and possible 
sites in the Clearwater Valley to determine 
the advisability of such a memorial and 
monument; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
of the State of Idaho is hereby authorized 
and he is hereby directed to forward im- 
mediately certified copies of this Memorial 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, to the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from this State, and to the Honorable Robert 
E. Smylie, Governor of the State of Idaho, 
and to each of the State senators and rep- 
resentatives from the counties of Lewis, 
Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, and Nez Perce now 
attending the session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho at Boise, Idaho; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Nez Perce Tribe of 
Idaho at Lapwai, Idaho.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


“Joint resolution ratifying an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to granting representation in the 
electoral college to the District of Columbia 


“Whereas both Houses of the 86th Congress 
of the United States of America, at the 2d 
session, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds, made the following proposition to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
of America in the following words, to wit: 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
granting representation in the electoral 
college to the District of Columbia 


“‘Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
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tion when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“* “Article — 


“«“Section 1. The District constituting 
the seat of government of the United States 
shall appoint in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct: 

“*“A number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to which the District would be entitled if it 
were a State, but in no event more than the 
least populous State; they shall be in addi- 
tion to those appointed by the State, but 
they shall be considered, for the purpose of 
the election of President and Vice President, 
to be electors appointed by a State; and they 
shall meet in the District and perform such 
duties as provided by the 12th article of 
amendment. 

“« “Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” ’: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly 
concurring), That the said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America be and the same is hereby 
ratified by the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this joint resolu- 
tion, certified by the secretary of state be 
forwarded by the Governor to the General 
Services Administration of the Government 
of the United States in Washington, D.C., 
and to the Presiding Officer of each House of 
the Congress of the United States. 

“W. P. KNOWLES, 
“President of the Senate. 
‘‘LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
“D. J. BLANCHARD, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“ROBERT G. MaRoTz, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


““HoOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION P 
“BOWMAN HALEY DAM AND RESERVOIR PROJECT 


“Concurrent resolution favoring the early 
construction of the proposed Bowman 
Haley Dam and Reservoir project and urg- 
ing the Corps of Engineers to expedite the 
completion of a favorable report thereon 


“Whereas the Corps of Engineers, Omaha 
District, has determined that the proposed 
Bowman Haley Dam and Reservoir project to 
be a feasible project which will when con- 
structed— 

“1. Eliminate recurring floods on the North 
Fork of the Grand River in North Dakota, 
which have caused heavy damage to agricul- 
tural lands and improvements thereon, and 
to livestock during the past 50 years; 

“2. Store flood waters which are vitally 
needed for beneficial purposes in the affected 
area; 

“3. Enhance the development of the lignite 
resources including the uraniferous lignite 
as well as other mineral and agricultural re- 
sources of the North Fork, Grand River Basin, 
which in turn will enhance potential popu- 
lation growth in the basin; and 

“Whereas population studies made by the 
North Dakota State Water Conservation Com- 
mission indicate that with favorable condi- 
tions the population of the communities of 
Bowman, Scranton, Gascoyne and Reeder, 
N. Dak., could increase from 2,675 persons in 
1956 to 15,400 in 2012; and 

“Whereas this population growth is con- 
curred in locally as being reasonable and 
conservative in view of the industrial po- 
tential of the basin; and 

“Whereas municipal and industrial water 
requirements of the communities of Bow- 
man, Scranton, Gascoyne and Reeder are 
expected to increase progressively from a 
1956 usage level of approximately 250 acre- 
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feet annually to 2,600 acre-feet annually 
by the year 2012 on the basis of population 
projections and per capita usage of 150 gal- 
lons per day; and 

“Whereas the need for this storage is fur- 
ther exemplified as the ground water re- 
sources of the basin are subject to overdraft 
at present rates of withdrawal and geologic 
opinion indicates that complete develop- 
ment of the ground water resources will 
not provide an assured supply of the quantity 
required for future municipal and industrial 
growth; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission and the 37th Leg- 
islature of North ‘Dakota recognize the need 
for the Bowman Haley Reservoir and Dam 
as indicated in the reasons mentioned herein 
and desire immediate construction; and 

“Whereas certain assurances have been 
requested by the Corps of Engineers, whereby 
the State of North Dakota would assume 
the responsibility for the reimbursable pay- 
ments; and 

“Whereas the State Legislature of North 
Dakota can not financially obligate future 
legislatures: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the 37th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of North Dakota 
favors the early construction of the Bow- 
man Haley Dam and Reservoir project for 
flood control, domestic, municipal, industrial 
and agricultural water supplies, power, rec- 
reation, fish and wildlife, and other uses, 
and urges the Corps of Engineers to expedite 
the development and completion of a favor- 
able benefit-cost report thereon to the end 
that congressional approval thereof may be 
sought in the next flood control bill; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the North Dakota State 
Water Conservation Commission, the Game 
and Fish Department and the Health De- 
partment are directed to cooperate with the 
Corps of Engineers in its efforts to make the 
benefits of this project available to the resi- 
dents of southwest North Dakota; and be 
it further 


“Resolved, That copies hereof be mailed . 


by the secretary of state to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the chairmen of the Committees 
on Public Works, the Chief of Engineers, the 
Omaha district engineer, and to Senators 
MILTON R. YOUNG and QUENTIN BurRDICK, and 
Representatives Don L. SHortT and HJALMAR 
NYGAARD. 
“R. Fay Brown, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD L. STAR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“ORVILLE W. HAGEN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Howarb F. DOHERTY, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arkansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“House RESOLUTION 21 


“Whereas there is an acute shortage of 
practical nurses in this State; and 

“Whereas the hospitals and public insti- 
tutions of this State are in need for a con- 
tinuing program for training of practical 
nurses; and 

“Whereas the present program of offer- 
ing practical nurse training is a coopera- 
tive program of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments; and 

“Whereas the continuation of this pro- 
gram is important since the State of Ar- 
kansas would be unable, with limited funds 
available therefor, to continue the present 
program without Federal aid: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 63d General Assembly of the State 
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of Arkansas, That the general assembly does 
hereby strongly urge and recommend the 
continuation of the present program, fi- 
nanced jointly by Federal and State funds, 
for practical nurse training in this State; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the general assembly urges 
the Federal Government to continue its 
present program of offering aid to the States 
to be used in practical nurses training pro- 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 

“Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 40 of 
the Senate of the United States, sponsored 
by Senators MacNnuson, Case of South Da- 
kota, CHurcH, DworsHakK, HRUSKA, JACKSON, 
Lone of Missouri, MANSFIELD, METCALF, MoRsE, 
Munpt, NEUBERGER, and SYMINGTON, is now 
being considered by the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works; and 

“Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 40 would 
develop a plan for a system of highways to 
be known as the Lewis and Clark National 
Tourway, which shall extend from St. Louis, 
Mo., along the general route of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition; and 

“Whereas the proposed Lewis and Clark 
National Tourway would pass through the 
State of Washington, entering at Clarkston, 
and thence to the Tri-City area, and along 
the north bank of the Columbia River to 
the Pacific Ocean; and 

“Whereas this tourway would contribute 
to the recreational and historical resources 
of the State of Washington and to the poten- 
tial development of such resources for use 
in esthetic and cultural enjoyment and his- 
torical interpretation for the benefit of the 
touring public of all of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington commend 
Senators Macnuson and Jackson and the 
other Senators for their sponsorship of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 40 and petition the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States to speedily enact Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 40 into law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be immediately transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, to each 
Member of the Congress of the United States 
from the State of Washington, and to the 
secretaries of state of the States of Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, and Oregon.” 

A resolution adopted by the mayor and 
Board of Aldermen of the City of Atlanta, 
Ga., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to provide appropriations to commence con- 
struction of the West Point Dam on the 
Chattahoochee River, in the State of Georgia; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 





RESOLUTION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts recently passed a reso- 
lution supporting the New England Sen- 
ators group in its efforts to end the re- 
strictions on imports of residual oil. In 
the resolution, it specifically commended 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] who has done a magnifi- 
cent job in presenting the case for our 
region in this important issue. 

I note that yesterday the Secretary 
of the Interior issued new regulations 
liberalizing the restrictions on residual 
oil. While the new regulations do not 
cure the situation, they represent a step 
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in the right direction, and show this ad- 
ministration is continuing recognition 
of the hardships the restrictions place 
upon New England industry. 

I ask that this resolution be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION COMMENDING SENATOR JOHN O. 
PasTORE OF RHODE ISLAND AND THE NEW 
ENGLAND SENATORS’ CONFERENCE FOR THEIR 
Errorts To ELIMINATE CERTAIN UNFAIR 
FUEL-OIL PRicE PRACTICES 


Whereas the restrictions o2 oil imports 
imposed by the Federal Government have 
resulted in hardship to the fuel-oil consum- 
ers in this Commonwealth and the other 
New England States; and 

Whereas these restrictions have resulted 
in a shortage of residual fuel in the New 
England area and forced oil prices up 15 
cents a barrel and burdened the oil consum- 
ers of New England with $10 million in costs; 
and 

Whereas JOHN O. PastorE, US. Senator 
from Rhode Island, and the New England 
Senators’ Conference have called for the re- 
moval of the oil import restrictions and the 
elimination of unfair fuel-oil price practices: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby endorses the ac- 
tion undertaken by Senator JOHN O. PASTORE 
and the New England Senators’ Conference 
whose purpose is to assure an adequate sup- 
ply of fuel oil to the New England States 
at more reasonable prices; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth to Senator JOHN O. PasToRE, of Rhode 
Island, and to the members of the New Eng- 
land Senators’ Conference. 

Adopted February 28, 1961, by the house 
of representatives, 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

Attest: 

KEvIN H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL 
OF CITY OF MALDEN, MASS. 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
edopted by the City Council of Malden, 
Mass., favoring an amendment to the 
Federal Housing Act that will allow 
cities and towns in urban renewal areas 
to receive Federal participation for 
public buildings. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the city 
council that requests be made directly to 
Senators SALTONSTALL and SMITH and Con- 
gressman MacponaLp that an amendment 
be made to the present Federal Housing Act 
that will allow cities and towns in urban 
renewal areas to receive Federal participation 
for public buildings serving entire cities and 
towns in which they are located, such as a 
city hall, high school, and so forth. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

8.1278. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to authorize the 
Secretary of State to waive the requirement 
for a nonimmigrant visa in the case of cer- 
tain nonimmigrants, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.1279. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to authorize the 
Attorney General to permit certain aliens to 
pass through the United States without com- 
plying with certain provisions of such act 
relating to inspection and examination; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1280. A bill to permit visitors from 
abroad to bring a limited amount of gifts 
into the United States free of duty; and 

S. 1281. A bill to permit the importation of 
a trademarked article, without the consent 
of the owner of the trademark, when such 
article is for the personal use of the person 
importing such article; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 1282. A bill to exempt from the pro- 
visions of the act of July 31, 1894, as 
amended, the person first appointed to serve 
as the Director of Operation and Management 
of Armed Forces Radio, Taiwan; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1283. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to provide civil liabi!- 
ity for violations of such act by common car- 
riers by motor vehicle and freight forwarders; 

S. 1284. A bill to repeal section 303(b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
relating to the water-carrier bulk commodity 
exemption, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1285. A bill to amend paragraph (10) of 
section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
so as to change the basis for determining 
whether a proposed unification or acquisition 
of control comes within the exemption pro- 
vided for by such paragraph; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8.1286. A bill to amend section 1114 of 
title 18 of the United States Code for the 
protection of members, officers, and employ- 
ees of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1287. A bill to amend section 204(a) 
(3) of the Interstate Commerce Act respect- 
ing motor carrier safety regulations applica- 
ble to private carriers of property; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1288. A bill to amend section 362(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL) (by request) : 

8. 1289. A bill to amend section 4200 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States so as 
to eliminate the oath requirement with re- 
spect to certain export manifests; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S.1290. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Glinos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

8.1291. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, to 
increase the fee charged for learners’ 
permits; and 
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8.1292. A bill to amend the act of June 
19, 1948, relating to the workweek of the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1293. A bill to amend the Life Insurance 
Act of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1294. A bill to supplement and amend 
the act of June 30, 1948, relating to the 
Fort Hall Indian Irrigation Project, and to 
approve an order of the Secretary of the 
Interior issued under the act of June 22, 
1936; and 

8.1295. A bill to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Nez Perce Tribe of Indians, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request) : 

§.1296. A bill to amend the act of June 
25, 1910 (36 Stat. 857, 25 U.S.C. 406, 407), 
with respect to the sale of Indian timber; 

8.1297. A bill to authorize the payment 
of per diem to members of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board at the same rate that is 
authorized for other persons serving the 
Federal Government without compensation; 

§.1298. A bill to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to revoke in whole or in part 
the school and agency farm reserve on the 
Lac du Flambeau Reservation; 

S. 1299. A bill to amend the act of June 4, 
1953 (67 Stat. 41), entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, or 
his authorized representative, to convey cer- 
tain school properties to local school dis- 
tricts or public agencies”; and 

8.1300. A bill to amend the law relating 
to mining leases on tribal Indian lands and 
Federal lands within Indian reservations; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

§.1301. A bill for the relief of Katherine 

Ena Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

8.1302. A bill for the relief of Georges 
Makris; and 

8.1303. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Gargano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for 
himself and Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

8. 1304. A bill to provide for a program of 
civil works in economically distressed areas; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8.1305. A bill for the relief of Kazuo Ito 
and Satomi Ito; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1306. A bill to amend section 38 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, by adding a new sub- 
section (a) to authorize compromise, re- 
mission or mitigation of fines, penalties, etc.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

5.1307. A bill to amend section 128 of 
title 28, United States Code, to constitute 
Richland, Wash., a place of holding court 
for the eastern district of Washington, 
southern division, and to waive section 142 
of title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Washington, Southern Division, 
holding court at Richland, Wash.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Brioces, Mr. HumpuHrey, Mr. Jack- 
SON, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. Morse) : 

8.1308. A bill to incorporate the Sea Ca- 
det Corps of America, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mrs. 
NEUBERGER) : 

8.1309. A bill to authorize the Confed- 
erated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion of Oregon to acquire land within the 
boundaries of their reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S.J. Res. 64. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas An- 
thony Dooley III; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumMpHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





PROPOSED REVISION OF VISA RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR TOURISTS TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would eliminate the U.S. visa re- 
quirements for tourists from a country 
which does not require them from U.S. 
visitors. I believe that enactment of 
such a bill into law would attract thou- 
sands of additional foreign tourists to 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1278) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act so as to 
authorize the Secretary of State to waive 
the requirement for a nonimmigrant 
visa in the case of certain nonimmi- 
grants, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
introduce, for appropriate reference, 
three other bills to streamline U.S. laws 
to promote more tourism. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Javits, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred as indicated: 

S. 1279. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to authorize the 
Attorney General to permit certain aliens to 
pass through the United States without 
complying with certain provisions of such 
act relating to inspection and examination; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1280. A bill to permit visitors from 


abroad to bring a limited amount of gifts 
into the United States free of duty; and 


S. 1281. A bill to permit the importation 
of a trademarked article, without the con- 
sent of the owner of the trademark, when 
such article is for the personal use of the 
person importing such article; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the visa 
bill would make it possible for the Sec- 
retary of State to waive, on a reciprocal 
basis, visa requirements for tourists and 
business visitors entering the United 
States for less than 90 days. The bill 
would ease travel from 43 countries 
which currently require no visas for U.S. 
tourists for stays of up to 60 or 90 days. 

The recent action of the State De- 
partment abandoning the long form 
questionnaire for visa applicants and 
substituting a simplified form is a step 
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in the right direction but we need to 
go much further. 

It has been well established that we 
need to attract more foreign tourists to 
America to help correct the unfavorable 
balance of payments. American tour- 
ists now spend more than $2 billion a 
year abroad while foreign visitors to 
this country spend less than half that 
amount. Whether we will correct that 
imbalance may well depend on whether 
the United States removes restrictions 
that tend to reduce the number of for- 
eigners visiting our shores. 

Other bills I am introducing would: 

First. Eliminate visas for in-transit 
visitors, who now require them when 
they pass through the United States as 
part of a continuous journey. This 
would help visitors to Canada or Mexi- 
co, for example, who must land in New 
York because of transportation prob- 
lems, before going on by plane or train 
to their destination. 

Second. Permit visitors to the United 
States to bring in gifts duty free up to 
$100 instead of the present $10 limit. 
The current limit has been a source of 
irritation to foreign visitors who cannot 
understand why U.S. tourists abroad can 
spend up to $500 while they are limited 
to $10. 

Third. Permit the importation of 
trademarked articles without the con- 
sent of the trademark’s owner when 
the item is for the personal use of the 
traveler. This would remove a restric- 
tion that has caused annoyance and 
embarrassment to American travelers 
and considerable inconvenience for 
customs officials. 

Mr. President, the last three bills also 
derived the work of the Honorable Clar- 
ence Randall, the special consultant to 
the President, appointed to study this 
question pursuant to an amendment 
which I moved to have made a part 
of the Mutual Security Act a few years 
ago. 

The entire problem has been one 
which has had very longstanding at- 
tention by me. I was the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs which held the first hear- 
ings, which pointed out what we were 
losing in tourism, and how much we 
were losing; in 1954 and 1955. 

I have worked on the problem ever 
since. I am delighted to see, at long 
last, the full recognition which is being 
given to this urgent problem, to which 
we could have been attending years ago 
had the views of people like myself and 
those in the tourist industry, as well as 
the report of the Honorable Clarence 
Randall, been listened to. 

It is better late than never. I should 
like to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce [Mr. Magnuson], who has picked 
up the ball and run with it so very ef- 
fectively. I hope very much he will give 
these measures which I am introducing 
today the same attention as that which 
resulted in the passage of the measure, 
so long overdue, to create a U.S. Travel 
Office. 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO LIA- 
BILITY FOR VIOLATIONS OF SUCH 
ACT BY COMMON CARRIERS BY 
MOTOR VEHICLE AND FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I introduce, for appropri- 
ate reference, a bill to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide civil liability for violations of such 
act by common carriers by motor ve- 
hicle and freight forwarders. I ask 
unanimous consent that the recom- 
mendation of the Commission relative 
to this bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the rec- 
ommendation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1283) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
vide civil liability for violations of such 
act by common carriers by motor vehi- 
cle and freight forwarders, introduced 
by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The recommendation presented by Mr. 
Macnvson is as follows: 


This proposed bill would give effect to 
Legislative Recommendation No. 11 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as set forth 
on page 190 of its 74th annual report as 
follows: 

“We recommend that section 204a and 406a 
be amended to make common carriers by 
motor vehicle and freight forwarders, respec- 
tively, liable for the payment of damages in 
reparation awards to persons injured by them 
through violations of the act.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The attached draft bill would amend sec- 
tions 204a and 406a of the Interstate Com- 
‘merce Act, which relate to actions at law for 
the recovery of charges by or against common 
carriers by motor vehicle and freight for- 
warders, so as to make such carriers liable 
for the payment of damages to persons, in- 
cluding the United States as a shipper, in- 
jured by them as a result of violations of 
parts II and IV of the act, respectively. It 
would also give to an injured party the choice 
of pursuing his remedy either before the 
Commission or in any district court of the 
United States of competent jurisdiction. Ap- 
propriate periods of limitation are provided 
with respect to the commencement of such 
actions or proceedings. 

At present, such liability exists, and such 
remedy is provided, only with respect to vio- 
lations by railroads and other carriers sub- 
ject to part I and by water carriers subject 
to part III of the act. Prior to the decision 
of the Supreme Court in T.1.M.E. Inc. v. 
United States (359 U.S. 464, May 18, 1959), 
the Commission, upon petition, made de- 
terminations of the reasonableness of past 
motor carrier rates on the assumption that 
the petitioner was entitled to maintain an 
action in court for reparations based upon 
the unreasonableness of such rates. How- 
ever, in that case, the Court ruled that a 
shipper by a motor common carrier subject 
to part II cannot challenge in postshipment 
litigation the reasonableness of the carrier’s 
past charges made in accordance with ap- 


plicable tariffs filed with the Commission. A 
shipper, therefore, is without remedy for in- 
jury arising from the application of an un- 
reasonable rate. Since the pertinent pro- 
visions of part IV are similar to those under 
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part II, a shipper by freight forwarder sub- 
ject to part IV is in the same plight. 

The motor carrier industry has attained 
stature and stability as one of the chief 
agencies of public transportation, handling a 
substantial volume of the Nation’s traffic. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, that shippers 
should have the same rights of recovery 
against motor carriers as they have against 
rail and water carriers for violations of the 
act. 

The need for the relief proposed is evi- 
denced by the number of proceedings in- 
stituted by shippers for redress against motor 
common carriers prior to the decision in the 
T.I.M.E. case. During the years ended June 
30, 1958, and 1959, for example, 20 and 14 
formal complaints or petitions, respectively, 
were filed to secure the Commission’s de- 
termination of the reasonableness of estab- 
lished motor carrier rates ancillary to court 
actions for the recovery of reparations. 
During the calendar year 1958, a total of 101 
informal complaints were filed against motor 
carriers claiming damages for unreasonable 
rates and practices. In 1950 only 10 such 
complaints were handled by the Commission, 
but by 1954 the number had risen to 110. 
Prior to the decision in the T.I.M.E. case, ad- 
justments of such complaints were nego- 
tiated, in appropriate cases, by an informal 
and inexpensive procedure involving infor- 
mal conferences and correspondence with the 
parties. Many informal complaints, how- 
ever, were found not to be susceptible of ad- 
justment by such means. If the Commis- 
sion had then been vested with the requisite 
authority, the filing of formal complaints 
seeking awards of reparations probably would 
have followed, as is now the practice under 
parts I and III of the act. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that reparation pro- 
cedures before the Commission are more 
simple and less expensive than actions in 
court to attain the same end. It may be 
anticipated, therefore, that although both 
the courts and the Commission would be 
authorized under the proposed amendments 
to award reparations, shippers would prefer 
resort to the Commission since, in any event, 
the reasonableness of the rates involved 
would, under the provisions of the act, have 
to be determined by it upon referral of the 
question by the court. 

While experience under part IV has not 
shown an important need for a provision au- 
thorizing awards of reparations against 
freight forwarders, it seems desirable and 
logical to have all four parts of the act uni- 
form in this respect. Appropriate amend- 
ments to section 406a have therefore been 
included in the draft bill. 

For the reasons set forth above, the Com- 
mission recommends early consideration and 
enactment by the Congress of this proposed 
measure. 





REPEAL OF SECTION 303(b) OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 
RELATING TO WATER-CARRIER 
BULK COMMODITY EXEMPTION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to repeal section 303 (b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, relating to the water-carrier 
bulk commodity exemption, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the recommendation of the 
Commission relative to this bill be printed 
in the Recorp, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the recommenda- 
tion will be printed in the Recorp. 
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The bill (S. 1284) to repeal section 303 
(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, relating to the water-carrier 
bulk commodity exemption, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The recommendation presented by Mr. 
Macnvuson is as follows: 


This proposed bill would give effect to 
Legislative Recommendation No. 7 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as set 
forth on page 187 of its 74th annual report 
to Congress as follows: 

“We recommend that section 303(b) re- 
lating to the water-carrier bulk commodity 
exemption be repealed, but with provisions 
preserving the rights of those carriers pres- 
ently engaged in such operations under the 
exemption.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The attached draft bill would enable the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to regu- 
late domestic water transportation more ef- 
fectively in the public interest by repealing 
the so-called bulk commodity exemption in 
section 303(b) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. It would also provide “grandfather” 
rights for those carriers presently engaged 
in operations under the exemption. 

Improved navigation facilities on the Na- 
tion’s rivers have made them important 
water highways for low cost transportation 
of goods in commerce when speed in transit 
is not a controlling factor. New and im- 
proved methods of providing services are 
being introduced continuously, with a grow- 
ing trend toward the utilization of vessels 
having higher cargo capacities and greater 
power. The size of barge tows on inland 
waterways has also increased steadily. For 
example, on the Columbia River, where 
tows formerly consisted of 1 or 2 barges, 
tows comprised of 6 to 12 barges are not now 
uncommon. Barges are not only being 
built larger, but are also being designed 
and constructed to accommodate commodi- 
ties requiring specialized handling, such as 
those requiring unusually high or low tem- 
peratures or specially lined tanks. 

It is probably not generally realized, but, 
despite the substantial operations involved, 
domestic water transportation is for the 
most part exempt from economic regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It has been estimated that only about 10 
percent of the tonnage shipped by water in 
the domestic trade is subject to regulation. 
Private carriers are not subject to regulation 
by the Commission and should not become 
s0 unless shippers are to be deprived of the 
opportunity to transport for themselves. 
However, the many exemptions in the act 
leave the greater part of all domestic water 
transportation free from regulation. The 
most important of these is the bulk com- 
modity exemption in section 303(b), under 
which the transportation of commodities in 
bulk by water carriers is exempt when the 
cargo space of the vessel in which such 
commodities are transported is being used 
for the carrying of not more than three 
such commodities. This exemption does 
not apply when nonexempt commodities are 
transported in the same vessel or tow 4s 
bulk commodities. 

Bulk commodities transported in the 
domestic trade under this exemption consist 
mainly of grain and grain products, coal and 
coke, ore, sand, gravel and stone, phosphate 
rock, salt, and sulfur. Such traffic also 
comprises a substantial portion of the ton- 
nage handled by the regulated barge carriers. 
However, because these carriers seldom find 
it economically feasible to segregate tows, 
bulk and nonbulk commodities are moved 
together. Consequently, the bulky exemp- 
tion is not applicable and the regulated car- 
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rier must, among other things, adhere to its 
published tariff rates. 

The unregulated carriers need only ex- 
amine the published tariffs of the regulated 
carriers in order to determine how low they 
must place their quotations to the shipper 
in order to obtain the traffic. The regulated 
carriers, on the other hand, have no ready 
means of ascertaining the rates charged by 
the exempt carriers, since those carriers need 
not publish their rates. This, of course, 
places the regulated carriers at a distinct 
competitive disadvantage. A natural result 
of these conditions is instability of rates. 

Further, it should be pointed out that rail 
and water rates, particularly in the case of 
inland waterways, are not separate but are 
intermingled in very complex, competitive 
relationships. This means that shippers and 
carriers lack a firm basis for resolving the 
differences which develop among them when 
one group of carriers is able to change its 
rates at will and vary them from shipper to 
shipper. 

The public interest in stable, reasonable, 
and properly related rates cannot find ex- 
pression in the complete absence of control 
of a large part of the bulk-carrying trade. 
Enactment of the proposed legislation would 
provide a means of correcting these unde- 
sirable conditions, and would also constitute 
an important step toward achieving broad 
equality of treatment of carriers of the 
various modes. 

The proposed amendment to section 418 
of the act would merely make that section 
conform to the other parts of the act by 
removing therefrom the reference to com- 
mon carriers by water engaged in trans- 
portation exempted under section 303(b) of 
the act. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO PRO- 
POSED UNIFICATION OR ACQUISI- 
TION OF CONTKOL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend paragraph 
(10) of section 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to change the basis for 
determining whether a proposed unifi- 
cation or acquisition of control comes 
within the exemption provided for by 
such paragraph. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the recommendation of the 
Commision relative to this bill be printed 
in the REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the recommen- 
dation will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1285) to amend paragraph 
(10) of section 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to change the basis for 
determining whether a proposed unifica- 
tion or acquisition of control comes 
within the exemption provided for by 
such paragraph, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The recommendation presented by Mr. 
Macnuson is as follows: 

This proposed bill would give effect to 
legislative recommendation No. 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as set 


forth on page 186 of its 74th annual re- 
Port as follows: 

“We recommend that section 5(10) be 
amended so as to make gross operating rev- 
enue, instead of the number of vehicles 


owned or operated, the basis for determining 
whether a proposed unification or acquisi- 
tion of control is exempt from the provisions 
of section 5.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The attached draft bill would provide a 
more reliable criterion for determining 
whether a proposed unification or acquisi- 
tion of control involving only motor car- 
riers comes within the exemption of sub- 
section (10) of section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

One of the tests for determining whether 
a proposed transaction is exempt from the 
requirements of section 5 is whether or not 
the aggregate number of motor vehicles 
owned, leased, controlled, or operated by the 
parties, for purposes of transportation sub- 
ject to part II of the act exceeds 20. In 
applying this test, numerous questions have 
arisen as to whether certain vehicles should 
or should not be included, as, for example, 
(a) those used in intrastate commerce, ex- 
empt transportation, or private carriage, but 
which are available or suitable for regulated 
interstate service, (b) equipment of non- 
carrier affiliates, (c) vehicles leased for short 
periods, (d) disabled vehicles, and (e) com- 
binations of vehicles. The amount of time 
and effort expended in establishing the num- 
ber of vehicles on which jurisdiction de- 
pends, has, where the question is close, 
proved to be disproportionate to the ben- 
efits intended by the exemption. Moreover, 
in many instances, it has been virtually 
impossible to check whether the exemption 
was, in fact, applicable to transactions pur- 
portedly consummated thereunder. 

The proposed amendment would substitute 
a more definite and practical basis for the 
exemption. Gross operating revenues are, in 
most cases, readily ascertainable from the 
annual reports which, with certain excep- 
tions, are required of all for-hire carriers, 
and the quarterly reports required of such 
carriers with average gross revenues of 
$200,000 or more. On the basis of a limited 
study, it appears that the proposed $250,000 
restriction on the exemption corresponds 
roughly to the present scope of the exemp- 
tion in paragraph (10). 





AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE FOR PROTECTION OF EM- 
PLOYEES OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 1114 
of title 18 of the United States Code for 
the protection of members, officers, and 
employees of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I ask unanimous consent 
that the recommendation of the Com- 
mission regarding this bill be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the recommenda- 
tion will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1286) to amend section 
1114 of title 18 of the United States 
Code for the protection of members, of- 
ficers, and employees of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The recommendation presented by Mr. 
Maenvuson is as follows: 

This proposed bill would give effect to 
legislative recommendation No. 14 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as set 


forth on page 192 of its 74th annual report 
to the Congress as follows: 

“We recommend that section 1114, title 18 
of the United States Code, be amended to 
protect members, officers, and employees of 
the Commission against assault while en- 
gaged in or on account of the performance 
of their official duties.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The purpose of the attached draft bill 
is to extend the protection of existing stat- 
utes against assaults to members, officers, 
and employees of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission while engaged in or on account 
of the performance of their official duties. 

Under section 111 of title 18 of the United 
States Code it is a Federal crime to attack 
any person designated in section 1114 of 
the same title while such person is engaged 
in or on account of the performance of his 
duties. Among those designated are Fed- 
eral judges, U.S. attorneys, post office in- 
spectors, officers and employees of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Bureau of 
Narcotics, and the Secret Service. Mem- 
bers, Officers, and employees of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are not, how- 
ever, included. The general intent of these 
sections is to create a strong deterrent 
against physical attacks on persons exposed 
to them because of the nature of their 
official duties and activities. 

The proposed bill goes somewhat beyond 
the general tenor of section 1114 by em- 
bracing all persons in the Commission and 
not just those whose activities are most 
likely to expose them to attack. To restrict 
its coverage to specifically designated classes 
would be difficult and impractical. For ex- 
ample, the following employees regularly 
conduct inspections and investigations in 
the field: safety and service agents, safety 
supervisors, locomotive inspectors, and 
hours of service inspectors in the Bureau of 
Safety and Service; district supervisors, 
safety inspectors, and rate agents in the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers; special agents in 
the Bureau of Inquiry and Compliance; 
district supervisors in the Bureau of Water 
Carriers and Freight Forwarders; and ac- 
countants in the Bureau of Accounts, Cost 
Finding and Valuation. These job titles or 
classifications are of course subject to 
change. If changed, the individuals affected 
might well be excluded from protection by 
any detailed and exclusive statutory desig- 
nation of persons to be covered. 

The above-mentioned employees do not 
constitute an exhaustive list of the cate- 
gories of Commission personnel requiring 
Federal protection, for it is not only the 
field employees who are authorized to con- 
duct inspections and investigations. Sec- 
tions 12(1), 20(5), 220(d), 313(f), and 
412(d) of the Interstate Commerce Act au- 
thorize the Commission or any duly au- 
thorized special agent, accountant, or 
examiner thereof to enter upon, to inspect 
and examine any and all lands, buildings, 
and equipment of carriers and other per- 
sons subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act and related acts, and to inspect and 
copy any and all accounts, books, records, 
memoranda, correspondence, and other doc- 
uments of carriers, and other persons sub- 
ject to the act. Im addition, by an order 
of the Commission dated March 24, 1959, 
the duties of the directors and assistant 
directors of five of the Commission’s bu- 
reaus include those of a special agent, ac- 
countant, or examiner with the corre- 
sponding authority to conduct inspections 
as described above. 

Moreover, at times, the members of the 
Commission as well as its permanent staff 
of hearing examiners conduct hearings in 
the field. These are generally held in places 
where court officers are not present to main- 
tain order and respect. It is therefore con- 
ceivable that an assault might occur at 
such a hearing. 
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The need for the protection proposed is 
aptly illustrated by an incident which oc- 
curred in Fort Worth, Tex., last year. On 
March 8, 1960, one of the Commission’s dis- 
trict supervisors was investigating alleged 
illegal transportation from Houston to Fort 
Worth. In the process he called upon a con- 
signee to obtain his shipping records for 
inspection. On returning the records the 
following day, he was assaulted by the irate 
consignee who objected to this lawful in- 
spection. Previously, a similar assault was 
made on a Commission supervisor investi- 
gating alleged illegal transportation, again 
in Fort Worth, in March of 1948. 

While these are the only instances of con- 
summated assaults, the activities of many 
of the Commission’s employees are sur- 
rounded by an explosive atmosphere where 
physical violence is a possibility. Illustrative 
of this, in August of 1960 a district super- 
visor investigating alleged unauthorized 
motor carrier operations in El Paso, Tex., 
was told by the trucker, displaying a re- 
volver, that bodily harm would come to any- 
one interfering with his operations. Specific 
reference was made to the inspector whose 
report had led to the carrier’s conviction for 
motor carrier safety violations. 

Enactment of this proposed amendment 
should create a strong deterrent against 
physical attacks on Commission personnel 
who because of the nature of their official 
duties are exposed to such assaults. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RESPECTING CER- 
TAIN MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY 
REGULATIONS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I introduce, for appropri- 
ate reference, a bill to amend section 
204(a) (3) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act respecting motor carrier safety reg- 
ulations applicable to private carriers of 
property. I ask unanimous consent that 
the recommendation of the Commission 
regarding the bill be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the reeommenda- 
tion will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1287) to amend section 
204(a) (3) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act respecting motor carrier safety reg- 
ulations applicable to private carriers of 
property, introduced by Mr. MaGnuson, 
by request, was receivea, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The recommendation presented by Mr. 
Macnvuson is as follows: 

This proposed bill would give effect to leg- 
islative recommendation No. 10 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as set forth on 
page 189 of its 174th annual report to 
Congress as follows: 

“We recommend that section 204(a) (3) be 
amended to make more definite the Commis- 
sion’s authority to prescribe regulations gov- 
erning the safety of operations and equip- 
ment of private carriers of property by motor 
vehicle.” 

JUSTIFICATION 

The attached draft bill would make it clear 
that regulations prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission respecting safety of 
operations of motor vehicles are applicable to 
private carriers of property. 

Section 204(a)(3) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act authorizes the Commission to es- 
tablish for private carriers of property by 
motor vehicle “reasonable requirements to 
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promote safety of operation, and to that end 
to prescribe qualifications and maximum 
hours of service of employees, and standards 
of equipment.” Pursuant to these provi- 
sions, the Commission has, since 1940, pre- 
scribed rules and regulations for the safe 
operation of the equipment of such carriers, 
including the safe transportation of explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles. In United 
States v. Pacific Powder Co., F. Supp. —, 
however, the U.S. district court for the dis- 
trict of Oregon on August 25, 1960, dismissed 
all 191 counts of an information on the 
ground that the Commission has no author- 
ity under the aforementioned provisions of 
section 204(a) (3) to regulate private carriers 
except as to standards of equipment and 
qualifications and maximum hours of service 
of employees. 

The Pacific Powder Co. case involved a 
private carrier whose truck, loaded with 
dynamite and nitro-carbo-nitrate, was left 
unattended in a downtown area of Roseburg, 
Oreg. During the night a fire, which had 
broken out in several nearby trash cans, 
spread to the truck. The truck exploded. 
Thirteen people were killed and about 125 
others were injured. In addition, eight or 
nine city blocks were almost completely de- 
stroyed and property damage was estimated 
to be between $10 million and $12 million. 
The Department of Justice declined to appeal 
the decision. 

While the 1960 amendments to the Trans- 
portation of Explosives Act, which made that 
act applicable to private carriers, will prob- 
ably preclude the specific problem involved 
in the Pacific Powder Co. case from arising 
in the future, the decision in that case will 
have a serious adverse effect on virtually every 
other aspect of motor carrier safety insofar 
as private carriers of property are concerned. 
For example, under this decision the Com- 
mission’s regulations against driving at 
speeds exceeding those prescribed by the ju- 
risdiction in which the vehicle is being oper- 
ated and against unsafe loading no longer 
apply to private carriers. Also no longer 
applicable to such carriers would be the 
Commission’s regulations respecting the 
safe parking and fueling of vehicles, of 
stopping when involved in an accident and 
rendering assistance to injured persons, and 
against transporting unauthorized persons, 
In addition, there are certain other safety 
regulations which, although considered by 
the Commission still to be applicable 
to such carriers, are now subject, as a 
result of the decision, to a contrary hold- 
ing by a court. Included in this gray 
area are the Commission’s regulations pro- 
hibiting driving while under the in- 
fluence of alcohol or while ill or fatigued and 
its regulations prescribing the use of com- 
pulsory equipment such as tail lamps, low 
beams on headlights, flares, and lanterns. 
In the latter connection it should be noted 
that without the power to prescribe regula- 
tions for the safe operation of vehicles, the 
Commission is placed in the awkward posi- 
tion of being able to require certain stand- 
ards of equipment but of being unable to 
prescribe the manner of their use. 

As of November 1959, there were an esti- 
mated 76,548 private carriers of property op- 
erating 678,091 vehicles in interstate com- 
merce in the United States, not including 
Hawaii. By comparison there were, as of the 
same date, 18,788 for-hire carriers, not in- 
cluding carriers of exempt commodities, op- 
erating 836,462 vehicles in interstate com- 
merce in this country, excluding Hawaii. 
With this number of vehicles on the Nation’s 
highways, the incidence of exposure to acci- 
dents is very great. This, coupled with the 
fact that the size and weight of vehicles 
have steadily increased and that authorized 
speed limits often reach 60 miles per hour 
amply illustrates the importance of making 
it clear in the statute that the Commission’s 
regulations respecting safety of operations 
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are just as applicable to private carriers of 
property under section 204(a)(3) of the act 
as they are to common and contract carriers 
under section 204(a) (1) and (3) thereof. 

The following brief descriptions of several 
accidents involving private carriers of prop- 
erty illustrate even more vividly the necessi- 
ty of making it clear that such carriers are 
subject in full measure to the Commission’s 
motor carrier safety regulations: 

On July 12, 1957, a tractor-semitrailer-full 
trailer combination having a gross weight of 
76,000 pounds, transporting plywood sheets, 
allegedly as a private carrier, ran wild down 
a long and steep grade of highway into 
Dunsmuir, Calif., where it struck 12 other 
vehicles and 4 buildings. Two deaths, eight 
injuries, and $42,000 damage to property re- 
sulted therefrom. The investigation report 
indicated that one of the primary factors 
responsible for this accident was a violation 
of the Commission’s safety regulation re- 
quiring the driver of a vehicle to satisfy 
himself that certain parts and accessories 
are in good working order before driving the 
vehicle. 

On October 8, 1957, near Caledonia, Minn., 
a truck operated by a private carrier and 
loaded with 14,000 pounds of animal-render- 
ing products struck a schoolbus carrying 
$2 children. One child was killed, six others 
were injured, and $4,000 in property was 
damaged. The investigation report of this 
accident cited the prohibition against the 
driving of commercial vehicles by persons 
who are ill or fatigued as one of the Com- 
mission’s safety regulations that had been 
violated. 

On July 18, 1960, a_ tractor-semitrailer 
combination operated by a private carrier, 
transporting a dismantled merry-go-round 
went out of control while descending a long 
grade into Westfield, N.Y. The truck col- 
lided with a station wagon, knocked down a 
large tree, and smashed into a brick church. 

The driver of the station wagon was killed, 
the truck driver and his helper were injured, 
and property damage amounted to $46,000. 
Safety regulations violated, among others, 
were those relating to driving while ill or 
fatigued and against consuming alcoholic 
beverages while on duty. 

Since the decision in the Pacific Powder 
Co. case may establish a precedent for de- 
cisions in other district courts, the Commis- 
sion is of the view that the public interest 
requires early congressional consideration 
and enactment of this proposed measure. 





ELIMINATION OF OATH REQUIRE- 
MENT WITH RESPECT TO CER- 
TAIN EXPORT MANIFESTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL], by request, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 4200 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States so as to 
eliminate the oath requirement with re- 
spect to certain export manifests. I ask 
unanimous consent that an explanation 
of the proposed amendment be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the explanation 
will be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The bill (S. 1289) to amend section 
4200 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States so as to eliminate the oath 
requirement with respect to certain ex- 
port manifests, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NusoN (for himself and Mr. KucHEL), by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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The explanation presented by Mr. 
Macnuson is as follows: 


Title 46, United States Code, section 92, 
requires an oath on shipper’s export declara- 
tions when filed with the collector of cus- 
toms. This oath requirement imposes a 
burden on the public and also on the col- 
lector of customs. The workload of the cus- 
tomhouse is increased to the extent neces- 
sary to return shipper’s export declarations 
for the required verification when it is inad- 
vertently omitted. Inconvenience, delay, 
and expense to both the Government and 
the public result. 

Ample precedent for this proposed change 
exists. Treasury Decision No. 53268 of May 
25, 1953, is an example of how this problem 
has been taken care of administratively by 
the Treasury Department. It reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“To eliminate the administrative require- 
ment of oaths the customs regulations of 
19438 (19 CFR, ch. 1), as amended, are 
amended as follows: Paragraph 3.71 is 
amended by substituting ‘certify’ for ‘make 
oath’ in the first sentence.” 

At present, legislation is being processed 
through the Congress to amend the Federal 
Communications Act by eliminating the re- 
quirement of an oath or affirmation on cer- 
tain documents filed with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Title 18, section 1001, United States Code, 
provides that whoever makes any false or 
fraudulent statements or representations 
concerning any matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of any department or agency of the 
United States shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the elimina- 
tion of the oath requirement would not ad- 
versely affect the interest of the Government 
and would, in fact, benefit both exporters 
and the Government at a time when our 
Government is very actively endeavoring to 
increase our exports. 





AMENDMENT OF SHIPPING ACT OF 
1916, TO AUTHORIZE COMPRO- 
MISE, REMISSION OR MITIGATION 
OF FINES, PENALTIES, ETC. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 38 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, by adding a new 
subsection (a) to authorize compromise, 
remission, or mitigation of fines, penal- 
ties, and so forth. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief explanation of the bill 
may be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the explanation 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1306) to amend section 38 
of the Shipping Act, 1916, by adding a 
new subsection (a) to authorize com- 
promise, remission,or mitigation of fines, 
penalties, etc., introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
Macnuson is as follows: 

Authority is now provided (19 U.S.C.A. 
1618) to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the case of any vessel, etc., seized, or a fine 
or penalty imposed, to remit or mitigate 
such fine, penalty, or forfeiture if he finds 
that it was incurred without willful neg- 
ligence or without intention to defraud or 
to violate the law, or finds such mitigating 
circumstances as to justify remission or 
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mitigation, etc. Similar authority is given 
the Secretary (26 U.S.C.A. 7122) to com- 
promise civil or criminal cases, arising under 
the internal revenue laws, prior to reference 
to the Department of Justice for prosecu- 
tion; the Attorney General or his delegate 
is authorized to compromise any such case 
after reference to the Department of 
Justice. 

Provision of similar authority to the Fed- 
eral Martime Board, or to the Administra- 
tor, or their delegates, to remit or miti- 
gate fines, penalties, or forfeitures, upon 
petition, if mitigating circumstances are 
found to justify such action, would relieve 
the Board, or the Administrator, as well as 
industry officials and counsel, cf a vast 
burden of costly, time-consuming contro- 
versies and problems, much of which are 
technical, or stem from lack of clarity in 
the statute or regulations, or conflicting 
interpretations, lack of time, etc. 

By and large, the violations thus sought 
to be compromised would be less serious in- 
fractions than many now permitted to be 
compromised under authority provided the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney 
General as cited above. 

Section 38 of the Shipping Act, 1916, pro- 
vides “that all forfeitures incurred under 
the provisions of this act may be prose- 
cuted in the same court, and may be dis- 
posed of in the same manner, as forfeitures 
incurred for offenses against the law relat- 
ing to the collection of dues.” 

Attached is a draft of a proposed act to 
extend such authority by further amend- 
ing the 1916 act, to add a new subsection 
(a) to section 38 to give the Federal Mari- 
time Board or Administrator the necessary 
authority. 





POSTHUMOUS AWARD OF MEDAL 
TO DR. THOMAS ANTHONY DOO- 
LEY III 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress I 
joined in introducing Senate Joint Res- 
olution 148 to authorize the President of 
the United States to confer a medal on 
Dr. Thomas Anthony Dooley. Just a 
little over a year from introduction of 
that resolution Dr. Dooley died of can- 
cer. 

I have paid tribute to the memory of 
this great humanitarian here on the 
Senate floor. Dr. Dooley devoted his life 
and fortune to combating disease in the 
jungles of Laos. He was a cofounder of 
Medico—Medical International Cooper- 
ation Organization—which established 
nine medical service programs in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East. He was the 
author of three best sellers: “Deliver Us 
From Evil,” “The Edge of Tomorrow,” 
and “The Night They Burned the Moun- 
tain.” From the proceeds of these 
books he helped to establish two hospitals 
in Laos. 

Father Hesburgh, president of Notre 
Dame University, where Dr. Dooley at- 
tended school, said of him: 

Although young in years, Dr. Dooley ex- 
emplified in his life and death a spirit of 
selfishness and Christ-like charity which 
has earned the admiration of peoples 
throughout the world. 


Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
States to award posthumously a medal to 
Dr. Thomas Anthony Dooley III. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
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in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks, and that it may remain on the 
desk until March 17 in order that my 
colleagues who wish to join in sponsoring 
it may have an opportunity to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
Recorp and lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 64) to 
authorize the President of the United 
States to award posthumously a medal to 
Dr. Thomas Anthony Dooley III, intro- 
duced by Mr. HuMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, in recognition 
of the gallant and unselfish public service 
rendered by Doctor Thomas Anthony Dooley 
III in serving the medical needs of the people 
of Laos living in the remote areas of the 
Laotian jungles, and of peoples in other 
newly developing countries, the President of 
the United States is authorized to award 
posthumously to Doctor Thomas Anthony 
Dooley III, in the name of Congress, an ap- 
propriate gold medal. For such purpose, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to cause to be struck a gold 
medal with suitable emblems, devices, and 
inscriptions to be determined by the Secre- 
tary. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $2,500 for this purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause duplicates in bronze of such medal to 
be coined and sold, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, at a price sufficient to 
cover the cost thereof (including labor), and 
the appropriations used for carrying out the 
provisions of this section shall be reimbursed 
out of the proceeds of such sale. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the American Medical As- 
sociation News of March 6, 1961, paying 
tribute to Dr. Dooley be inserted at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


AMA Boarp Pays TRIBUTE TO Dr. DooLEey 


The late Thomas A. Dooley, M.D., founder 
of Medico and world renown for his work in 
Laos, was honored by the board of trustees 
of the American Medical Association in a 
testimonial adopted at its recent meeting. 

Dr. Dooley, who died of cancer in Janu- 
ary at the age of 34, was praised as one who 
“carried to the underdeveloped areas the 
image of the healer—selfless, interested in 
helping rather than getting.” 

“Dr. Dooley represented medicine in its 
finest traditions,’’ said the testimonial, “and 
the AMA hopes his work will serve as an in- 
spiration to others to serve the sick and 
suffering in other lands,” 


MEDICAL AMBASSADOR 


“Recent events have demonstrated, as 
never before, the necessity for greater un- 
derstanding among the world’s peoples. 
Medical ambassadors, such as Dr. Dooley, 
can be mighty weapons in the relentless cold 
war since they carry both good will and bene- 
fit to humanity in their satchels. 

“Because the health of all peoples is in- 
terrelated, the AMA has embarked upon a 
new program of international health with 
projects to assist medical missionaries and 
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cooperative programs with the World Medi- 
cal Association, the World Health Organiza- 
tion and other national medical associations. 

“Since the world looks to America to pro- 
vide leadership in many fields, including 
medicine, we will encourage young physi- 
cians to help fight disease wherever it may 
be. We will also encourage more programs 
which provide medical students the opportu- 
nity to study in underdeveloped areas under 
American physicians now serving in those 
areas.” 





THE GOOD AMERICAN 


“The work of Dr. Dooley provided a bridge 
for bringing together peoples widely sepa- 
rated in space and customs, and thereby in- 
creasing mutual understanding and good 
will so vitally needed. 

“Dr. Dooley won the reputation of ‘the 
good American’ for his dedication to the art 
of healing and constructive work for peace. 
Others are needed to carry on this work in 
Laos and other underdeveloped areas 
throughout the world. 

“What he lacked in modern medical facil- 
ities, he made up in human warmth and 
compassion. His hospitals became symbols 
around which men of good will rallied. And 
he carried to the underdeveloped areas the 
image of the healer—selfiess, interested in 
helping rather than getting. For ‘whatso- 
ever house he entered, there he went for the 
benefit of the sick.’” 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT, 1961— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit amendments, intended 
to be proposed by me, to the bill (S. 1) 
to establish an effective program to al- 
leviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and under- 
employment in certain economically 
distressed areas. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement explaining the 
amendments be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana is as follows: 


Senator Lonc’s amendment concerns the 
continued activation or reactivation of per- 
manent military installations in redevelop- 
ment areas and in other areas. This 
amendment would operate in four different 
cases: 

1, Where the permanent military instal- 
lation is in a redevelopment area and is to 
be closed or moved for reasons of economy, 
the Long amendment would prohibit the 
closure. 

2. Where a permanent military installa- 
tion is in a redevelopment area and has been 
closed or moved within the past 5 years, 
for reasons of economy, but is useful for 
military purposes and justified in other 
respects, the Long amendment would re- 
quire the installation to be reactivated. 

3. Where a permanent military installa- 
tion is not in a redevelopment area and is 
to be closed or moved for reasons of econ- 
omy, the Long amendment would require 
an investigation of the effects of the closure, 
including the gain or loss of money to all 
levels of government, and a report of the 
investigation to the Secretary of Defense 
and to the Congress before the deactivation 
could take place. 

4. Where a permanent military installa- 
tion is not in a redevelopment area and has 
been closed or moved for reasons of econ- 
omy within the past 5 years, the Long 
amendment would require an investigation 
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of the effects of the closure, including the 
gain or loss of money to all levels of gov- 
ernment, and a report of the investigation 
to the Secretary of Defense and to the Con- 
gress upon which a possible decision to re- 
activate the installation could be made. 

The importance of the third and fourth 
categories is emphasized by the fact that a 
decision taken in the name of economy may 
in actuality have the opposite effect. For 
example, it is possible that the closure of a 
military base might result in the saving 
of $2 million in the operating budget of the 
Army, but be accompanied by a $20 million 
loss on FHA-guaranteed mortgages. If it is 
necessary to reactivate the base within 10 
years, there would have been a net loss to 
the Government, although there would have 
been a saving to a single department. These 
are the kind of economies “which break the 
taxpayer’s back.” Presently, there is no 
agency to consider the overall aspects of 
such decisions. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
FUND FOR FISHERY RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS AND FISHERIES RE- 
HABILITATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECTS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 7, 1961, the names of 
Senators BUTLER, Dopp, HOLLAND, JAVITs, 
JORDAN, KEATING, and KUCHEL were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 1230) to amend the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act so as to establish an addi- 
tional fund for fishery research pro- 
grams and fisheries rehabilitation and 
development projects, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. GruENING (for 
himself and other Senators) on March 
7, 1961. 





CONTINUATION OF COLLEGE HOUS- 
ING PROGRAM—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 7, 1961, the names of 
Senators BARTLETT, CHAVEZ, CHURCH, 
CLARK, HART, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, YAR- 
BOROUGH, LoNG of Missouri, GRUENING, 
Macnvuson, Lone of Hawaii, and AIKEN 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1245) to amend title IV 
(“Housing for Educational Institutions’) 
of the Housing Act of 1950, as amended, 
introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN (for him- 
self and other Senators) on March 7, 
1961. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
FUELS STUDY—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of March 2 and March 7, 1961, 
the names of Senators BARTLETT, BEALL, 
BENNETT, BIBLE, Boccs, BRIDGES, BURDICK, 
Busu, BuTLer, Byrp of Virginia, CaPE- 
HART, CARROLL, CHAVEZ, CHURCH, CLARK, 
Cooper, COTTON, DIRKSEN, Dopp, Dovuc- 
LAS, ENGLE, Fonc, GORE, GRUENING, Hart, 
HARTKE, HICKEY, HILL, HOLLAND, HuM- 
PHREY, JACKSON, JAVITS, JOHNSTON, KEAT- 
ING, KEFAUVER, LAUSCHE, LONG of Hawaii, 
McCartTHy, McCLeLttan, McGere, McNa- 
MARA, MAGNUSON, METCALF, MorRsE, Mor- 
TON, Moss, MUSKIE, NEUBERGER, PASTORE, 
PELL, PROXMIRE, ROBERTSON, SALTON- 
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STALL, ScotT, SmiTH of Massachusetts, 
SPARKMAN, SYMINGTON, WILEY, WIL- 
LiamMs of New Jersey, YounG of North 
Dakota, and Youne of Ohio were added 
as additional cosponsors of the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 105) to create a Special 
Committee on National Fuels Study, 
submitted by Mr. RANpoLPeH (for him- 
self and Mr. Byrp of West Virginia) on 
March 2, 1961. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 289) 
relating to the time for filing a report 
on renegotiation by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 





THOMAS E. STAKEM, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, among 
the host of appointments made by the 
President, one indisputably excellent 
choice is that of Thomas E. Stakem as 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board. Mr. Stakem possesses broad ex- 
perience and knowledge of maritime af- 
fairs, and shipbuilders and ship opera- 
tors alike look to him with confidence 
and continuing hopes for a rejuvenated 
industry. 

In Wednesday’s Baltimore Sun, an 
editorial entitled ‘Maritime Man” sum- 
marizes succinctly the qualifications of 
Mr. Stakem, concluding: 

Mr. Kennedy can be certain of one thing: 
Mr. Stakem is an advocate of a stronger 
merchant marine under the American flag. 


I believe that the President can also 
be certain that the maritime industry 
approves wholeheartedly his choice for 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, whose duty to preserve and 
strengthen the American merchant ma- 
rine is more urgent today than ever 
before. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial in the March 8 
edition of the Baltimore Sun, entitled 
“Maritime Man,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MARITIME MAN 


Members of the Federal Maritime Board 
are appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. The Pres- 
ident alone holds the right to choose the 
Chairman from among the members and 
the man so chosen heads the Maritime Ad- 
ministration—the agency which administers 
the Federal Government's shipbuilding, ship 
operation and port development programs. 
The reasons for Maryland’s special interest 
are obvious: We have one of the leading 
ports of the country with a heavy invest- 
ment in shipbuilding and ship repairing. 

Last June when Vice Adm. Ralph E. Wil- 
son, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Logistics, retired from the service, President 
Eisenhower appointed him to the Maritime 
Board and then named him Chairman. 
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President Kennedy has now made a change; 
he has selected member Thomas E. Stakem 
for that post. 

There was some wholely groundless ob- 
jection to the Wilson appointment and 
designation; it was even claimed on the 
west coast that while Admiral Wilson was 
porn in Colorado and reared in Oregon he 
was a resident of Chevy Chase, Md., and so 
would be inclined to give special considera- 
tion to Maryland. 

We have heard no such claim about Mr. 
Stakem but it is interesting to note that 
he was born in Midland, Md., and his wife 
is from the same community. However, he 
is now a resident of Arlington, Va. But one 
thing is clear: Mr. Stakem is well prepared 
for his job. He began his civil service with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He 
joined the old Maritime Administration as 
chief investigator in 1943. Ten years ago 
he became assistant to the Deputy Maritime 
Administrator. In 1956 he became a mem- 
ber of the Board. Mr. Kennedy can be 
certain of one thing: Mr. Stakem is an ad- 
vocate of a stronger merchant marine under 
the American flag. Whether this can be 
taken as an indication of the Kennedy view 
remains to be seen. 





SHELLFISH PROBLEMS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, for 
centuries Maryland and oysters have 
been as synonymous as Virginia and 
baked ham, Boston and baked beans, 
Florida and orange juice. But of late 
the Maryland oyster industry has been 
threatened by a deadly blight which has 
worked its way down the Atlantic coast 
and into the lower reaches of Chesa- 
peake Bay. Fortunately, Maryland has 
not yet been attacked by the blight or- 
ganism, but every attempt is being made 
to research this mysterious blight. 

That research, Mr. President, is being 
conducted on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. In the words of a recent front 
page article by Maurice Rimpo, editor 
of the Cambridge Banner, “the Nation’s 
oyster industry is looking to the Eastern 
Shore for answers to the problem of the 
disappearing oyster.” The article goes 
on to describe the work of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries’ new biological 
laboratory in Oxford, Md. 

In an accompanying editorial, the 
Banner newspaper emphasized the im- 
portance of accepting scientific fact as 
the basis for conservation policy, for 
without this acceptance, the oyster in- 
dustry may fall so far that it will never 
rise again. 

The editorial somberly remarks: 

It is hard to see much future for the sea- 
food industry unless current attitudes 
change. The short-range outlook is not good 
even though scientists tell us Maryland’s 
production prospects are brighter than any 
other area in the Nation. 


In view of the national importance of 
the biological laboratory and the com- 
monsense contained in the aforemen- 
tioned editorial, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
“Nation Looks to Oxford Lab for 
Answers to Its Shellfish Problems,” 
and the editorial ‘Unless Attitudes 
Change,” both in the March 8 edition of 
the Cambridge Banner, printed in the 
REcorp, 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Cambridge (Md.) Banner, Mar, 8, 
1961] 


ScIENTISTS AT WorRK: NaT1Ion LooKS TO Ox- 
ForD LAB FOR ANSWERS TO ITs SHELLFISH 
PROBLEMS 


(By Maurice Rimpo) 


The Nation’s oyster industry is looking to 
the Eastern Shore for answers to the prob- 
lem of the disappearing oyster. 

At the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries’ 
new biological laboratory in Oxford, a group 
of specialists are trying to fit together the 
parts in this jigsaw puzzle. 

The driving force behind the lab is Direc- 
tor James B. Engle. A marine biologist with 
degrees from Columbia and Rutgers, Engle 
has been with the Federal Government for 25 
years. 

It was Engle who inspected 55 prospective 
sites on the Eastern Shore before deciding 
to locate the laboratory on the banks of the 
Tred Avon. Choptank River pollution ruled 
out Cambridge as a contender. 

Last September Director Engle and his 
staff moved into the modern T-shaped build- 
ing which houses administrative offices, a 
public relations section, and scientific lab- 
oratories. 

The laboratory’s building program is not 
finished. This summer the director hopes 
to have a boat basin to harbor the lab’s 50- 
foot research vessel. Also on the docket for 
1961 is a series of outdoor tanks for growing 
and observing oysters. 

Planned for the future are several quarter- 
acre experimental ponds. The addition of 
genetics and culture laboratories to the main 
building will complete construction. 

Sizing up the new Oxford installation and 
its mission, Engle says, “Our principal effort 
will be pathological studies. We are losing 
oysters so fast, if we don’t catch up, we may 
have to start all over someday.” 

Maryland, at the moment, is free of the 
blight organism which has decimated oyster 
rocks in Virginia and Delaware. “We may 
have a condition—perhaps the right salin- 
ity—that protects us, but that has not been 
proved,” the director comments. 

As long as the blight continues nearby, 
Engle warns Marylanders: “Before you throw 
anything overboard, know its source.” 

On the lab’s scientific staff are Dr. James 
E. Hanks, assistant director in charge of 
shellfish biology and ecology; Dr. Melbourne 
R. Carriker, head of the oyster mortality 
program; Richard Burton, pathologist and 
parasitologist; William Shaw, chemist, biolo- 
gist, and ecologist; John Webster, shellfish 
culturist; Austin Farley, histology tech- 
nician. 

Engle is hoping to add a biological chemist 
who will specialize in the structure of marine 
animals and a microbiologist. 

Three major programs are being under- 
taken at Oxford: Shellfish culture, shellfish 
mortality, and shellfish biology and ecology, 
according to Engle. The group will study 
both healthy and diseased shellfish. Special 
attention will be paid to the relation of the 
shellfish to their environment. 

Although oysters and soft clams will be the 
lab’s main concern, Engle guesses that crab 
studies may be added later. 

The heart of the Oxford installation is the 
bright tiled laboratories for chemical and 
biological work. Here chemical analyses are 
made, diseased tissues prepared for micro- 
scopic study, and life cycles studied. 

In one room, seawater from the Tred Avon 
runs into three large concrete tanks. Dis- 
eased Chincoteague Bay oysters share one 
tank with healthy Talbot oysters to learn 
how the deadly blight can be transferred. 

Director Engle explains that contaminated 
waste water is filtered through 100 feet of 
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sand to eliminate any chance of disease from 
reaching open water. 

Engle explains that he and his staff hope 
to produce results which will benefit Mary- 
land’s seafood industry and, eventually, the 
Nation’s. 

An array of tanks and ponds will enable 
the staff members to move the most promis- 
ing oysters from laboratory back to open 
water through a series of controlled experi- 
ments. 

Engle and his colleagues are not doing it 
alone. Oxford is one member of a team 
studying the Chesapeake Bay shellfish prob- 
lem. He is happy about the cooperation be- 
tween private, university; State; and Federal 
agencies. 

The Oxford Laboratory does not operate 
behind a stone wall. One wing of the 
building is devoted to public relations. This 
ranges from a large technical library for use 
of the staff, to inservice training courses and 
publication of the results of experimental 
work. 

Next month a group of visiting specialists 
will gather at Oxford for a 2-day meeting. 
In the lab’s big conference room they will 
organize an association of Atlantic fisheries 
research biologists. A similar west coast 
group has headquarters at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. 

Although the laboratory’s main function 
is specialized research and teaching, the tax- 
payer is not shooed away. 

Engle, who combines the duties of admin- 
istrator and scientist, says “We are glad to 
have interested people come in to see us.” 

Sometime in the next few months he ex- 
pects to hold open house. 


{From the Cambridge (Md.) Banner, 
Mar. 8, 1961] 


UNLESS ATTITUDES CHANGE 


Maryland is not alone in having an ailing 
oyster industry. Statistics just released by 
the Department of the Interior show that 
the U.S. 1960 oyster take of 59 million 
pounds of meats hit practically an alltime 
low. This was the lowest harvest in more 
than 100 years. It was less than 40 percent 
of the amount taken in 1880. But what 
has happened to oysters is not typical of 
the rest of the seafood industry. There 
were record catches of tuna, salmon, men- 
haden, and scallops. There were also rec- 
ord imports: Seven million pounds of 
canned oysters came into the country. 

Happily, a number of agencies are at work 
on the problems of the Chesapeake Bay 
fishery. The U.S. Government recently 
opened a laboratory at Oxford where scien- 
tists will probe into the question of the dis- 
appearing oyster. At Solomons, the state 
department of research and education is 
tackling this and related shelfish matters. 
There are also private institutions like Johns 
Hopkins with specialists on the job. From 
studies like these will come facts to help 
shape future policy on shelfish and fish 
conservation practices. 

Facts won’t do much good if they are 
left to lie in shelved reports. They must 
be implemented. Marylanders must be edu- 
cated up to the point where they will accept 
scientific fact as the basis for conservation 
policy. Most modern businesses use factual 
data as a starting point. The seafood in- 
dustry may be one of the few which still 
looks askance at research. While this is not 
true of the entire industry, it does apply 
to many who make their living from the 
water. One of the Chesapeake laboratories 
at work on shellfish recently set up an oys- 
ter experiment in a small area in front of 
its property. Although this was barren bot- 
tom and although natural oyster rock ex- 
isted on three sides of these test plantings, 
watermen immediately sailed in and tonged 
up all of the lab’s oysters. 
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No one is caught in the middle of this 
oyster problem as much as the lawmakers 
are. Facing reelection next year, they are 
not anxious to alienate the interests of any 
sizable bloc of citizens. In the past their 
chief worry has been the rather well organ- 
ized watermen. Now they must also consider 
the seafood workers, almost equal to the 
watermen in number, who are really the 
forgotten segment of the industry. Seafood 
legislation has been aimed at preserving the 
status quo—no leasing, no clamming, no 
outside interference. A new industry washed 
down the drain when a majority of 150 
present at a recent public hearing made it 
clear to the legislators that they oppose 
clamming anywhere in Dorchester. Even 
though this was only an _ inconsiderable 
fraction of the voters or residents or water- 
men of the county, it will undoubtedly be 
translated by the legislators into a mandate. 

It is hard to see much future for the sea- 
food industry unless current attitudes 
change. The short-range outlook is not 
good even though scientists tell us Mary- 
land’s production prospects are brighter than 
any other area in the Nation. The county 
would do well now to turn its face toward 
new horizons, to concentrate its efforts on 
industry which offers something to all the 
people, and to train its oysterhouse workers 
in new skills. With only a handful of pack- 
inghouses left in the county, it is not hard 
to foresee the day when all the oysters 
caught in Dorchester waters are shipped out 
for processing in other counties and States. 
This will mark the end of a noble experi- 
ment whose motto has seemed to be: “The 
public be damned.” 





PLACE OF FEDERAL JUDICIAL 
COUNCILS IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE COURTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, as 
the Senators well know, the newspapers 
and other publicity media have recently 
been filled with comment relative to 
legislation now pending in the Con- 
gress which is designed to create a large 
number of new Federal judgeships. 
Much of the comment has been severely 
critical of the Judiciary Committees of 
both branches of the Congress as being 
responsible for undue delay in authoriz- 
ing these new officials and usually 
charge that extreme partisanship has 
been the dominant factor in preventing 
timely appropriate legislation. 

Every Senator knows that the fac- 
tor of political party affiliation is one 
that has entered into every list of 
nominees for Federal judicial office sent 
by the President to the Senate for con- 
firmation since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. It is undoubtedly true that 
in the past the party affiliation of 
nominees has often been an important 
factor in the presidential nominations. 
It is also very probable, unless methods 
of selections for nomination are 
changed, that the party factor will be 
one of considered importance in future 
nominations sent to the Senate by the 
Chief Executive. 

The fact that party affiliation has 
been a heavy if not a dominant factor 
in the selection of Federal judges, has 
negated the statement of President 
James Madison, that our constitutional 
method of such judicial selection has re- 
moved from our Federal judiciary, so far 
as possible, the element of partisanship. 

This Senate has authorized and di- 
rected the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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or any authorized subcommittee thereof 
to make a full study of the Federal judi- 
cial system and specifically enjoined a 
study of the selection, appointment, 
tenure, and duties of judges in our Fed- 
eral court system. A subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary under 
my chairmanship is currently making a 
careful study of this particular area of 
inquiry. Every Federal Judge, circuit 
and district, has been asked to give this 
subcommittee the benefit of his ex- 
perience and thinking in this particular 
field of study. Over 300 letters have 
been sent to these judges within the past 
2 weeks and over 100 replies have been 
received to date. 

In the February 1961 edition of the 
American Bar Association Journal on 
pages 169 through 172 appears an article 
by the Honorable J. Edward Lumbard, 
chief judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, entitled “The 
Place of the Federal Judicial Councils in 
the Administration of the Courts.”’ This 
article is so timely, pertinent, illuminat- 
ing and soundly based, that I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE PLACE OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIAL COUNCILS 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COURTS 


(By J. Edward Lumbard, chief judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit) 


In the belief that the judicial councils are 
a@ means whereby the Federal courts can best 
perform the larger and more important serv- 
ice which is being required of them, and 
with the hope that some thoughts about the 
greater usefulness of the judicial councils 
would be of interest, I venture to discuss 
the Federal judicial councils despite the cer- 
tain knowledge that this is an area where 
angels fear to tread. 

In my opinion, Federal judges taken singly 
or as a group will measure up to any other 
group in their own calling or in any calling. 
The overwhelming majority are dedicated to 
their work and have a deep sense of duty. 
The Federal judiciary as a whole, and judges 
on the average, are doing a great deal more 
work per judge than they ever did before. 
But from its very nature, any system of jus- 
tice must always aspire to find better means 
of enabling men content to settle their dis- 
putes peaceably. 

The Federal judicial councils were created 
by Congress in 1939 as the machinery where- 
by the judges could supervise the courts in 
each circuit. This was largely at the sug- 
gestion of Chief Justice Hughes who urged 
that responsibility be decentralized and that 
the powers of judicial administration be 
placed in the judges most familiar with local 
conditions. 

These broad, overall powers of the 11 
judicial councils, which consist of the ac- 
tive circuit judges in each circuit, are con- 
tained in two short sentences of section 332 
of the Judicial Code: 

“Each judicial council shall make all nec- 
essary orders for the effective and expedi- 
tious administration of the business of the 
courts within its circuit. The district judges 
shall promptly carry into effect all orders 
of the judicial council.” 

As this language is about as broad as it 
could possibly be, there is no doubt that the 
Congress meant to give to the councils the 
power to do whatever might be necessary 
more efficiently to manage the courts and 
administer justice. 
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Now, after 21 years, it seems clear that the 
performance of the councils has fallen far 
short of what was hoped and expected. 

Now, after 21 years, it is still necessary to 
persuade a substantial majority of our Fed- 
eral court brethren that it is more desirable 
to govern ourselves than to have regulation 
thrust upon us in forms and by means which 
might ultimately become a real threat to 
judicial independence, to say nothing of 
being most discomforting to the judges. 

Those who comprise the councils must do 
the work by example, leadership, and per- 
suasion. The making of orders and their 
publication should be the last resort, rather 
than the first. 

But we must face the fact that in order to 
bring about. the climate for the necessary 
consensus and acceptance by the judges, the 
organized bar must become an active part- 
ner in the process for reasons which I shall 
develop later. 

Lastly, I shall attempt to show that the 
signs are plentiful that if we continue to do 
little or nothing to keep our house in order 
Congress will intervene in the public inter- 
est and establish nonjudicial controls which 
may well go beyond what is necessary or 
desirable. 

The anatomy of our problems and the idio- 
syncrasies of the 300 judges who create it 
defy description. 

In 1909, when Learned Hand became a dis- 
trict judge, there were only 4 judges in the 
southern district of New York, and only 12 
districts in the entire country with more 
than 1 judge—as the system then was there 
were 62 districts with only 1 jfudge—it was 
really 66, counting the territories which now 
are States. In almost every district, the dis- 
trict Judge was the lord of all he surveyed— 
except for possible reversals in particular 
cases, he dictated how all Federal business 
was conducted in his domain. The rules 
were what he said they were. With life ten- 
ure and no supervisory power to take into 
account, there were few or none who dared 
say him nay. There just were no problems 
of administration. The threat of impeach- 
ment was indeed remote; in the 120 years 
from 1789 to 1909 only five judges had been 
impeached and only two had been removed 
from office. 

It was not until 1922 that the Judicial 
Conference of the United States was created. 
Until then there was no occasion for judges 
to meet and discuss matters having to do 
with administration. Many judges did not 
even know most of their fellows in the same 
circuit. 


OLD JUDGES WERE UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTERS 


Boasting a tradition of isolated splendor 
and almost unlimited power, it is little won- 
der that the Federal bench spawned many 
unforgettable characters.. They were can- 
tankerous, strong-minded, and ornery; they 
lent color to the American scene. Men like 
Charles M. Hough did not merely preside; 
they literally scared you to death. Bold 
spirits like Felix Frankfurter and Emory 
Buckner walked around the old Federal 
Building three times before they dared to 
visit Hough. Fortunately, behind the bellow 
and the rough manner was a kindly and 
friendly spirit and a great judge. 

Judge Howe, of Vermont, was such a char- 
acter, in New York as well as in the Green 
Mountains. It was a sight to see and hear 
him administer criminal justice. At the 
end of the Government’s case he usually 
summoned the marshal and in stentorian 
tones he commanded: “Mr. Marshal, open 
the window. Out goes another Government 
case.” 

And there is the oft-told story about the 
chief judge in a two-judge district who, by 
accident, met his colleague in the elevator. 
They had not seen each other in many 
months. The junior summoned a smile and 
said, “How are you today, judge?” After a 
long pause, the senior replied, ‘It’s none of 
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your damn business, and I wouldn’t tell you 
that much if I hadn't known you for 30 
years.” 

Into these well-ordered realms of district 
court autonomy came the 1939 legislation— 
the creation of the judicial councils and the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
whose function it was to assemble the in- 
formation regarding Federal judicial busi- 
ness which would give the circuit councils 
the basis for action. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the 
Congress’ hopes of 1939 were not greeted 
with enthusiasm by judges who had grown 
up in the tradition of every judge a king in 
his own district. The fact is that most of 
those who ruled the roost in 1939 did little 
more than go through the form of holding 
two meetings of the council each year. With 
the exception of one circuit, none of the 
councils has taken much notice of its powers 
under section 332. Only the third circuit 
has made any orders, such as that a par- 
ticular judge was not to undertake any more 
matters until he had disposed of business 
already before him. In addition the 10th 
circuit council has recently had occasion to 
enter orders relating to the administration 
of business in the district of Utah. Un- 
doubtedly there have been cases where meas- 
ures have been accomplished by other 
means. But it is equally true, and more 
important to note, that the councils by their 
many failures to act have themselves con- 
tributed to a feeling on the part of many 
judges that section 332 gave the councils no 
real power; and some judges have thereby 
been encouraged to defy the councils. In 
one circuit, the suggestion that a term of 
court be held as the statute required, 
brought forth a flat refusal. Curiously 
enough, such recalcitrance has led some 
chief judges to feel that neither they nor 
the councils should make any suggestions 
or orders because they would be disregarded 
and, in any event, no sanctions were avail- 
able. But so far as I can ascertain, no judge 
has ever disobeyed a formal order of a ju- 
dicial council. One could draw the conclu- 
sion from this record—or, perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say, from the lack of 
any record—that, until now, most of the 
chief judges and the councils have not really 
wanted to do anything. 

However possessory may be the feeling that 
many judges acquire for their office, it should 
never be forgotten that whatever power 
they do possess is held in trust for the 
people, and whether they are faithful trus- 
tees is to be determined for the people by 
the Congress. 

Quite recently the Congress has made it 
abundantly clear that in their view the 
judicial councils have failed to make use of 
section 332, although the conditions in many 
circuits and districts have badly needed 
supervision and action. 

Two committees of the Senate have busied 
themselves with the conditions of the courts. 
On April 14, 1960, an interim report of a 
Senate Judiciary Committee subcommittee 
to study the Federal judicial system, chair- 
manned by Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, listed 
the “areas that would seem to offer real 
promise in terms of improving judicial ma- 
chinery” and area No. 6 is “an examination 
of the statutory functions of the judicial 
councils of the circuits to determine whether 
they are properly constituted and organized 
to discharge their responsibilities with re- 
spect to the efficient operation of the respec- 
tive circuit and district courts.” 

A year before, in April 1959, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, of which Senator 
Cart Haypen is chairman, made public a 
report of a field study of the operations of 
the U.S. courts. Prepared by Paul J. Cotter, 
and known as the Cotter report, it is not 
& very enthusiastic review of the way the 
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courts are running their business, as a few 
quotations demonstrate: 

The report speaks of a “grave lack of ad- 
ministrative direction in the operation of 
the business of the U.S. courts, with re- 
sultant serious, and, in some cases, shocking 
conditions of delay and neglect of cases on 
court dockets.” 

“Some courts are doing a superlative job 
while others are hopelessly enmeshed in 
outmoded, inadequate, and at times, ama- 
teurish and most unbusinesslike practices 
and procedures.” 

“There is a great tendency to continue 
practices and procedures long outmoded and 
to resist change. In some courts, inertia 
and complacency predominate.” 

The report says that many judges feel that 
“administrative control is an impingement 
upon their judicial autonomy and would 
impair the freedom and independence which 
surround their conduct of the _ court’s 
business.” “In some judges this attitude 
amounts almost to a phobia against any 
type of administrative supervision which 
they term ‘regimentation.’” 

“There is a very serious lack of administra- 
tive control and direction throughout the 
whole system.” 


JUDGES ARE NOT ORGANIZATION MEN 


The Cotter report suggests that “each asso- 
ciate judge should be required to submit to 
the chief judge a signed biweekly report 
reflecting the duties he has performed, spe- 
cifically the number of days and hours in 
attendance in court * * *” showing “time 
spent on the bench and time spent in 
chambers, and the cases and type of work 
which occupied his time. * * *” Let me 
hasten to comment that this suggestion is 
unwise, unnecessary, and unworkable. Un- 
workable because an additional secretary 
would be needed to keep a diary; unneces- 
sary because the least busy judges would 
keep the fullest diaries, and vice versa; and 
unwise because you cannot make organiza- 
tion men out of Federal judges—and, if you 
could, they would be no good as judges. 

More specifically as to judicial councils, 
the report notes: “Seemingly, there has 
been great reticence on the part of the judi- 
cial councils of the circuits to give orders 
and instructions to the district courts 
within their respective circuits”; and 

“The extent to which judicial councils 
have taken action under their authority to 
improve conditions within the courts of 
their respective circuits * * * appeared to 
consist of isolated instances of bringing 
pressure on superannuated chief judges to 
retire, or suggestions to a district court to 
conduct a study of its docket conditions.” 
And my last quotation reads: 

“The most startling and paradoxical con- 
dition found, however * * * was the gen- 
eral disregard of a 20-year-old law which 
charges the judicial council of each circuit 
with the supervision of district court dock- 
ets”; and “requires the judicial council of 
each circuit to * * * make all necessary 
orders for the effective and expeditious ad- 
ministration of the business of the courts 
within its circuit.” 

Is it not clear that it is up to the judicial 
councils to answer the Cotter criticism by 
more fully informing themselves and by 
acting as the situation in each circuit may 
require and to the extent of the means 
available? 

In most of our districts, the district judges 
are today doing an outstanding job. In 
such cases, the circuit councils need do 
nothing and should do nothing except to 
give thanks and give help when needed. 
But even in the best run districts, matters 
will occasionally come to the attention of 
some member of the council. These mat- 
ters should always be handled in an in- 
formal manner through the chief judge of 
the district. This approach will dispose of 
most matters with a minimum of embar- 
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rassment. Formal action by the judicial 
council should be the last resort and only 
after it has become quite clear that other 
means have failed. If a judge should re- 
fuse to comply with a formal order, the 
judicial council might have no alternative 
but to report the matter to the Congress. 

But if an important committee of the 
Senate publishes such a report as the Cotter 
report, it would seem high time that we ask 
ourselves some questions. 

If the judges in a multijudge district 
seldom or never meet to discuss calendar 
control and the many problems of such a 
court, why should not the council see that 
this is done? This should hardly require 
an order but, if it does, the order should 
be issued. 

If the physical or mental condition of a 
judge is such that it is reasonably apparent 
that the judge is not fit to try and decide 
cases, why should not the judicial council 
secure the facts promptly and act accord- 
ingly? It is in this area that the bar usually 
is very loath to be of any assistance, and 
I think mistakenly so. Of course in a proper 
case the statute empowers the council to 
certify disability to the President and the 
President may then appoint another judge 
(title 28, sec. 372(b), U.S.C.). While there 
is no specific statutory authority, I think 
it follows from this provision and from sec- 
tion 332 that the judicial council may direct 
that the disabled judge should no longer 
sit or act as a judge. It would be an unusual 
case where these powers would need to be 
exercised; the mere fact that the powers 
exist should be enough to solve any situation 
if it is apparent that the council will see 
the matter through. 

If a judge has an important case unde- 
cided for 6 months, or a year, or 2 years, 
after submission, why shouldn’t the council 
direct that no new matter be considered by 
that judge until the old business is disposed 
of? 

If it is apparent from reports of the ad- 
ministrative office that a court is falling 
behind because one or more of its judges 
is not trying cases, why shouldn’t the coun- 
cil make inquiry and act on what it finds? 

And if one or more judges fail to take as- 
signments to which they have agreed and 
instead plan to spend several months on 
vacation, why shouldn’t the council take ac- 
tion to prevent such derelection of duty? 

In one district not so long ago, a district 
judge took 5 months off every year. When 
someone asked him how he could do this, he 
replied that when the job was offered him he 
was told that the last judge had always taken 
5 months’ vacation, so he was simply making 
sure that he got what went with the job. 


COUNCILS SHOULD ACT BY ORDER ONLY WHEN 
NECESSARY 


If questionable practices are being engaged 
in by assistants of the court or the judges, 
why shouldn’t the council advise itself and 
act as the situation requires? 

These questions are not merely supposi- 
tions. I repeat: most of the situations can 
be handled in such a manner that the dis- 
trict courts and the judges are spared any 
embarrassment. The councils should act by 
order only when necessary. If they are alert 
and wise, as well as firm, matters will almost 
always work themselves out in the proper 
way. 

But it may need more than pure reason 
and talk of duty to persuade many of our 
circuit judges that they should take any ac- 
tion which might offend any of their breth- 
ren. At this point it is crystal clear that the 
organized bar is a necessary partner. 

In every case I have supposed, many liti- 
gants would suffer serious, and sometimes 
irreparable, injury if the conditions con- 
tinued without corrective action. It is the 
duty of the bar, as well as the duty of the 
judges, to see that litigants are protected 
from these conditions. In my opinion the 
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judges and the councils are always recep- 
tive to being informed about how the courts 
are run. This was the principal reason for 
establishing the circuit conferences in 1939. 
The conferences have done much to estab- 
lish frank and friendly relations between 
the bar and the Federal bench. 

There is no justification for the bar to 
stand on the sidelines, privately to criticize 
the courts and the judges, and, in the bar 
associations, to pretend that all is well and 
to counsel against action. We all know that 
the councils often are the last to hear about 
what is going on. The bar can only be a 
positive force for improving the adminis- 
tration of justice if it is ready, willing, and 
able to act on the basic fact that it is the 
duty of the bar to inform the judges. This 
should be done on the initiative of the bar; 
the bar should not wait until it is placed 
under subpena. 

I know of no judge who is not keenly 
concerned about what the bar thinks of the 
courts and the judges, particularly about 
what the bar thinks about him. I know no 
judge who will not listen; I know no judge 
who would not be considerably influenced 
by the opinion of the organized bar. The 
fact is that the bar has too seldom acted 
@s an equal partner and adviser in the ad- 
ministration of the courts. 

Lastly, I suggest we must have help from 
two other sources, the Congress and the 
President. 

The councils cannot act unless they can be 
advised of the facts. This is the duty of the 
Administrative Office, and it does an excellent 
job within its limited means; but that Office 
is undermanned and it can make only a very 
few of the studies which are imperatively 
needed. The Federal courts are a big busi- 
ness and cannot be properly run on a miserly 
budget. It is the duty of the Congress to 
provide sufficient funds so that the courts 
can be properly run. 

Even more important, there has been a 
serious lack of judicial manpower in many 
districts and circuits since 1954. As you 
know, no new judgeships have been created 
since 1954; in fact, there are now three fewer 
judges than there were in 1954, since three 
temporary judgeships have been vacated. 

As to the second circuit, there is little sense 
in talking about its judicial council doing 
more when there are not enough judges and 
not enough clerical help to do the work of 
the court of appeals as it should be done. 
The assignment of judges from other circuits 
and from district courts, themselves already 
overburdened, should be a temporary ex- 
pedient and not a permanent condition. 
Congress cannot fully expect the councils to 
do their part without the necessary help. 

Moreover, it seems strange for the Senate 
to complain about councils not functioning, 
when the Senate itself further contributes to 
our lack of judgepower by delaying action on 
judicial nominees for many months. 

The President is also our partner. 

First, I suggest that the President should 
select judges with more consideration of 
their capacity to try cases and their under- 
standing of the necessity of improved court 
administration. No judicial council and no 
system will work unless the judges have these 
two basic qualifications in addition to wis- 
dom, uprightness, and learning. 

Second, there should be as little delay as 
possible in nominating judges to fill vacan- 
cies. The President, as well as the Senate, 
must share the responsibility for the delays 
in filling vacancies which have plagued the 
Federal system for the past 5 years. 

I have tried to demonstrate that we have 
been given a responsibility which we should 
accept and meet. To the extent that we are 
not properly equipped by those who are the 
only ones who can equip us, the Congress 
and the President, it is our duty to speak 
out, The Federal courts have taken a beat- 
ing for a long time. Is it not high time that 
th: judges should talk back and speak 
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frankly? ‘We should tell our side of the 
story so that the bar and the people may 
better decide what needs to be done and by 
whom. 

Meanwhile, whatever others may do or fail 
to do, the Federal judges must do all they 
can to govern themselves, as the statutes 
intend, through alert and active judicial 
councils so as better to serve litigants and 
the bar. 





THE GOVERNMENT SUPPORT LEVEL 
FOR COTTON 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
deeply disturbed over the effects of the 
newly announced Government support 
level for cotton. 

When Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man recently set the cotton price-sup- 
port level for 1961 at 82 percent of parity, 
I am certain that he did not intend that 
this should raise the price of cotton 
shirts and dresses to our consumers. 

And when he set the export subsidy 
rate at 8.5 cents a pound, I am certain 
it was not his intention to cripple the 
domestic textile and garment industries 
in the United States. 

But higher prices to consumers and 
crippling blows to manufacturers will be 
the results of what he has done. 

The 1961 cotton support price to cot- 
ton farmers will raise the price of cotton 
from 3 to 5 cents per pound and 
will put pressure on the price of every- 
thing we buy that is made of cotton. 

Raising the export subsidy on raw cot- 
ton from the present 6 cents to 844 cents 
per pound will give a 30-percent ad- 
vantage to foreign textile mills which are 
now in hot competition for the United 
States market. 

Mr. President, in Pennsylvania our 
textile mills and garment manufacturers 
employ about 235,000 people. This is a 
lower figure than last year and it will 
go lower still when the effects of the 
cotton subsidy program are felt. 

We in Pennsylvania cannot under- 
stand why the Kennedy administration 
on the one hand proposes large-scale 
Government programs to help the unem- 
ployed, while on the other hand it in- 
stitutes programs like this which will 
throw out of work men and women who 
are now employed. 

Neither can we in Pennsylvania un- 
derstand why we must pay twice to 
support cotton farming done elsewhere 
in the country. Pennsylvania taxes pay 
to raise the price of cotton and Penn- 
sylvania consumers pay the higher price 
when the goods are sold to us. 

Here are some of the things my con- 
stituents are writing to me: 

With other countries operating under 
lower wage standards we have always been 
under some handicaps. But this further 
handing over of 8% cents per pound raw 
material savings to our foreign competition 
now endangers the very existence of any 
textile concern making stable products in 
Pennsylvania or any other State. 


A Pennsylvania manufacturer said to 
me: 

We can meet competition from foreign 
manufacturers when the competition is 
based on production efficiency, style and 
quality. But we cannot compete against 
foreign manufacturers when they have the 
American Government on their side. 
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Yet another writes: 


We must compete not only with lower 
labor costs abroad, but with the higher 
raw material cost resulting from the cotton 
export subsidy program. My company for- 
merly had an export business amounting to 
some $5 million annually. But we have lost 
our markets because of lower priced cotton 
yarn produced in Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
and Egypt. When the cotton export sub- 
sidy program operates to the stark disad- 
vantages of American manufacturers, it is 
only a question of time until we will lose 
an essential industry. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in my re- 
marks the transcript of a portion of a 
television and radio program done re- 
cently with the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, both of whom have 
been advised that this will be inserted in 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


[From “Your Senators Report,” program 
done jointly by Senators HucH Scott and 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, with guest Senator Hvu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY. Released to 15 tele- 
vision and 38 radio stations on Sunday, 
March 5, 1961] 

Senator Scott. What I wanted to turn to 
was this subject of the recent directive or 
decision of the Secretary of Agriculture, Gov- 
ernor Freeman, from your State, in which he 
has fixed, beginning in August, a subsidy to 
foreign users of American cotton. He has 
increased that subsidy from 6 cents to 8’, 
cents and the support price from 70 to 82 
percent. Now I don’t know whether this 
was done to get Congressman CooL_ey, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee, 
back in the good graces or to get the Presi- 
dent in good graces of Congressman CooLey, 
or what the purpose was of it. 

But here is what it does in Pennsylvania: 
We are already being flooded with imports 
from foreign countries who are making shirts 
and cotton goods, ladies’ dresses—sending 
them over here—and we can’t compete. 
Now, instead of the manufacturer—in some 
place in the Orient, let’s say—being able 
to use our cotton to make a cotton dress and 
pay 6 cents a pound less for it, he’s going 
to pay 814 cents a pound less for it and 
that’s going to drive out of business some of 
our cotton goods and textile people in vari- 
ous parts of Pennsylvania. I heard from 
Berwick, Pa., today about that. 

We're worried up in the Northeast about 
that because if shirts go up, say from $2.95 
to $3.50, if ladies’ dresses go from $9.50 to 
$10.75, some of our people are going to be 
out of work as a result of it. And all of our 
people are going to be paying more. Now, 
Secretary Freeman said that others—mean- 
ing, I think the Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges—very reluctantly agreed with him 
(on the subsidy). I can understand their 
reluctance because it’s operating against 
the administration statements that they’re 
going to try to keep down the cost of liv- 
ing and keep employment up. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, Senator, you 
can raise the price of raw cotton consid- 
erably and it won’t affect the price of a 
shirt a penny insofar as raw cotton is con- 
cerned. Now let’s not fool ourselves about 
that. You can increase the price level of 
raw cotton—that is the fiber that comes 
out of the field—as much as 25 percent and 
it won’t add 5 cents to a shirt; that is the 
cotton price itself. You can argue the 
merits or demerits about whether or not 
there ought to be an increase in the cotton 
price support program. And that is really 
what has happened. I mean the adminis- 
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tration is recommending a reasonably good 
increase—about 82 percent of parity, if I’m 
not mistaken, on certain types of cotton— 
long-staple cotton that has a good market 
both at home and abroad. Actually, the 
cotton industry has been suffering—that is 
the producer. And very frankly, if you want 
poople to produce cotton, they ought not 
to produce at a loss. They ought to be able 
to produce at least at a breakeven and I 
would hope at a profit. 

Now this matter of imports is a very 
serious matter. And may I say this isn’t 
confined to Pennsylvania, gentlemen. We 
make quite a few textile products in Minne- 
sota. We want to make more. I happen to 
believe that one of the needs or one of the 
programs of this administration should be 
to work out something, particularly with 
the Japanese exporters to impose—I won’t 
say impose, but to agree—on certain quotas 
and shipments rather than just flooding the 
American market. I also would suggest that 
sometimes by the technological improve- 
ment of our own mills and our own proc- 
esses that we will place ourselves in a bet- 
ter competitive position. 

Senator Scorr. Senator HUMPHREY, what I 
can’t understand is if cotton Has gone up— 
and I’m no expert—but they use as a stand- 
ard what they call Middling 1l-inch, and the 
price of that cotton has gone up—I am 
told—from 30 cents to 34 cents. Now if the 
price of cotton has gone up, presumably we 
are subsidizing the foreign producers in order 
to enable them to continue to compete stren- 
uously against us. I don’t go by your theory 
that cotton is in trouble. If the price has 
gone up to 34 cents and I don’t see why you 
raise the support from 70 percent to 82 per- 
cent when cotton is on the rise unless it’s to 
buy the Southern Democrats. 

Senator HUMPHREY. No, no. 

Senator Scorr. Joe wants to buy the 
Southern Democrats, he’s always 

Senator HUMPHREY. We don’t have to. 
They are good loyal Democrats. 

Senator CiarK. I just want to put in 
HvuBerT’s mind before he answers you, this 
thought. You’ve been on the Agriculture 
Committee—— 

Senator Scotr. He doesn’t need any bail- 
ing out. 

Senator CLarK. No; but tell the people of 
Pennsylvania this, because my good friend, 
Senator Scott has been pulling this line on 
this show ever since back in November—— 

Senator Scott. This is a new subject. I’m 
tired of our old subjects. 

Senator CiarK. He used to tell us back in 
the campaign that the Kennedy program 
would increase the cost of food by 25 per- 
cent. Now you know. You just tell our lis- 
teners how much of the price of a loaf of 
bread is in wheat; how much of the price 
of a shirt is in cotton. Isn’t this a vastly 
exaggerated bill of goods that my friend is 
trying to sell our listeners? 

Senator Scorr. That was a loaded question. 
We'll get a loaded answer. 

Senator Humpurey. I was willing to tol- 
erate that kind of exaggeration as to the 
increased cost of living by the Kennedy 
farm program during the campaign, because 
most Americans are somewhat immune to 
this sort of talk. But once you're in the 
process of governing a country, I think you 
ought to be a little more responsible. And 
when you are running a government as is 
now the case, why we’d just as well face up 
to what the facts are. You could have in- 
creased the price of wheat to a dollar a 
bushel and you wouldn’t increase the price 
of Grapenuts as much as a penny a box. 
You could have doubled the price of oats 
and it wouldn’t have made any difference 
in the price of oatmeal at all. In fact the 
label on the oatmeal box costs more than 
the oats in the oatmeal box. 

Senator Scorr. Your argument, basically, 
is that if you increase the cost of the basic 
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food product, it doesn’t increase the cost to 
the consumer. 

Senator Humpurey. I didn’t say that. 

Senator Scott. I heard it that way. 

Senator HuMPHREY. We know that that’s 
the case in perishable commodities. But 
Senator Scotr I have never believed that it 
was the duty of Pennsylvania manufactur- 
ers to subsidize consumers in Minnesota, 
nor have I believed that it was the duty of 
Wisconsin farmers to subsidize New Jersey 
manufacturers. What I’m trying to say is 
that farmers are entitled to a fair deal and 
so are manufacturers. Now, I’m not unim- 
pressed at all. I am impressed by the se- 
riousness of foreign competition in some of 
these markets of ours, particularly textile 
markets. And may I add that some of this 
competition is from American firms who 
have seen fit to move their capital and their 
plant overseas and to manufacture with 
cheaper labor overseas goods to ship back 
into the United States. I think this picture 
needs a much broader look than merely 
saying, “Let’s keep cotton producers down; 
let’s keep farmers down, and let’s hope and 
pray that some of our textile manufacturers 
can survive at home here.” Let’s take a 
look at the total picture and I think that’s 
what Governor Freeman, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is trying to do. 

Senator Scott. Senator HumpnHrey, Sen- 
ator CLaRK has been trying to make the 
point that if the increase in wheat or in 
oats doesn’t increase the cost to the con- 
sumer are you prepared to say that 1 
year from now, under this administration, 
the cost of the loaf of bread will not go 
up a cent; the cost of a quart of milk will 
not go up a cent? Do you anticipate it 
will go down in view of these expected high 
parity programs? Do you think that my 
shirt—and it’s a good American shirt by 
the way—— 

Senator HumMpurey. Mine too—made in 
Minnesota. 

Senator Scorr. And your shirt and the 
ladies’ dresses are going to be less next year? 
I’m telling you now, ladies and gentlemen, 
your shirts and your dresses are going to 
cost more. The order has already been put 
in and after August you can expect about 
next spring a rise in the cost of your clothes. 
Now these gentlemen will disagree with me 
and they will come back here next spring 
and we'll do it again. 

Senator Humpnrey. Now Senator, I know 
that you want to make this program in- 
formative and not merely rhetorical and, if 
that is the case, let’s face it. There are pos- 
sibilities that there will be increased costs. 
And if there are increased costs, it may be 
due to a hundred and one factors. Maybe 
the taxes are going up in Pennsylvania, I 
don’t know. 

Senator Scorr. Oh, yes; with a Democratic 
Governor, they’re going up in Pennsylvania. 

Senator Humpurey. Maybe they’re going 
up in Minnesota. I know they are. May 
I say that we can compensate for that in 
Minnesota with a Republican Governor. 
He’s doing a fine job. 

Senator Scott. He’s only had a month—— 

Senator HumpnHrey. Leaving no one in sec- 
ond position. He’s right out in front. 

Senator Scotr. He hasn’t increased taxes, 
though. 

Senator HuMPHREY. Oh, yes. He’s doing 
well. He’s going to. But again, let’s try to 
be informative here. The fact is that you 
can have a hundred and one items that enter 
into the cost of production of a particular 
finished item and no one can say that these 
finished items may not go up. All that Sen- 
ator Humpnrey is saying is that I don’t be- 
lieve that it is the duty or the responsibility 
of Pennsylvania coal miners to subsidize 
Minnesota coal consumers. I don't believe 
that it is the duty of Minnesota farmers to 
subsidize Pennsylvania manufacturers or 
consumers. I am for all of it. And I think 
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the job is to try to bring some equity—some 
reasonable degree of equity. Now one thing 
that we'll be able to do that may reduce the 
cost a little bit, Senator, is to get the cost 
of financing down which has been the big- 
gest racket of recent years. We'll get the 
cost of interest payments down on homes, 
on automobiles, and on the public debt. 
That will be a whole lot more significant 
in savings, may I say, than trying to keep 
the cost of wheat down another 2 cents a 
bushel because of the cost of interest. The 
fellow that invented that interest really got 
ahold of something, I want to tell you that. 
Senator Scorr. Yes; he was quite a man 
and he worked very well under Democratic 
administrations too. That’s when he knew 
his greatest prosperity too, that old man. 





DEATH OF K. C. LI 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on last 
Tuesday, March 7, my State of Nevada, 
the United States, and the world at large 
lost an outstanding citizen with the sud- 
den passing of K. C. Li, internationally 
known mining engineer and chairman of 
the Wah Chang Corp. Just recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Middle East 
and Europe, as a member of the delega- 
tion planning the New York World’s 
Fair in 1964-66, Mr. Li suffered a heart 
attack while working in his New York 
office. 

“K.C.,” as he was affectionately known 
to countless friends around the world, 
had extensive mining interests for many 
years in eastern Nevada and at Bishop, 
Calif. He was beloved by those who 
knew him, and respected by all for his 
wisdom and ability. He leaves behind a 
fine family who will miss him as will all 
of us who had the great privilege of get- 
ting to know this kindly, brilliant, and 
warm person whose passing leaves a void 
in the hearts of people from the deserts 
of Nevada to Brazil’s high mountains 
and out to China and the wide Pacific. 

I request permission, Mr. President, 
to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point a brief biography of a great Amer- 
ican, K. C. Li. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Widely known as China’s unofficial ambas- 
sador to the United States, Mr. K. C. Li, a 
naturalized American, was born in Changsha, 
China, in 1892. He was educated at Hunan 
Technical Institute, China, and at the Royal 
School of Mines, London, becoming a world 
authority on tungsten. Mr. Li discovered 
and developed the first tungsten deposits 
in China and shipped the first ore to this 
country in 1915. 

Recognition came to him early as an expert 
in the field of minerals, when he was asked 
to serve as adviser on antimony to the Allied 
and British Governments during World War 
I, and as adviser on tungsten to the US. 
Government during World War II, being 
primarily responsible for providing the Allies 
with strategic materials, including tungsten. 
Mr. Li established the New York office of Wah 
Chang Corp. in 1916, expanding its opera- 
tions to include the processing and produc- 
tion of molybdenum, columbium, tantalum, 
tin, zirconium, and hafnium. Wah Chang 
now has affiliates all over the world, and 
operates its own plants in Glen Cove, N.Y.; 
Fairlawn, N.J.; Texas City, Tex.; Albany, 
Oreg.; and Huntsville, Ala. 

During his long career, Mr. Li served as 
representative of the Chinese Ministry of 
Finance and Commerce, as adviser to the 
Chinese Embassy in Washington, and as a 
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Chinese delegate to the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. He was a director of the Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., of New York, and of Howe 
Sound, Inc. 

K. C. Li served actively on the Council on 
Foreign Relations, and was a trustee of China 
Foundation for Education and Culture, and 
the China Institute in America, as well as 
holding membership on the development 
council of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
and the visiting committee on Far Eastern 
civilizations at Harvard. He established the 
Li Foundation, and annually awards the K. 
C. Li Medal and Prize at Columbia University 
as well as scholarships at the University of 
Nevada for students excelling in mining en- 
gineering and research. 

Long identified with civic affairs, Mr. Li 
had been a member of the Mayor’s Reception 
Committee of the City of New York and of 
the Executive Committee of the United Na- 
tions Committee of the City of New York. 
At the time of his death, he was honorary 
president of the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York; general chairman of the 
New York-Tokyo Sister-City affiliation; and 
a director of the New York World’s Fair 
Corp. Mr. Li was an important contributor 
to professional journals, as well as the author 
of Chinese textbooks on mathematics and 
other significant scientific documents. 

Surviving Mr. Li are his widow, Grace; a 
brother, Tao Kai; three sons, Kuo Ching, Jr., 
John Choi, and Lien Yen; and five daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Gordon Chun, Mrs. William Dis- 
tin, Mrs. Rho-Hwa Ho, Mrs. Edward Leong 
Way, and Mrs. Alfred Wu. He was a mem- 
ber of many professional organizations, and 
belonged to Piping Rock and Creek County 
Clubs, among others. 








PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S GREAT 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, again 
the Nation is thrilled by a voice of vigor 
and vision sounding from the White 
House. 

Yesterday, the President sent to the 
Congress an important message outlin- 
ing a program to improve American 
housing. 

I am pleased to note the Presidential 
recommendations for liberalization of 
FHA mortgage insurance; low-interest 
rate loans for rental and cooperative 
housing; and, especially, plans for in- 
creasing the availability of low-rent pub- 
lic housing. All of these are badly 
needed, and I shall, with enthusiasm, 
support the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

To Alaska, the emphasis of the Presi- 
dent on planning for urban centers and 
on the importance of careful utilization 
of land resources comes with particular 
significance. 

Alaska is experiencing a population 
increase of exceptional proportions. The 
1960 census shows that Alaska experi- 
enced an increase of population of more 
than 75 percent over its 1950 record. 
This is a statistic we expect to continue 
its present trend. The westward move- 
ment of Americans continues, and has 
reached the Last Frontier in a way that 
must be taken into account by my State, 
in connection with all aspects of com- 
munity development. 

Among other impacts of increasing 
population on Alaska is the effect on 
housing and community planning. These 
new Alaskans must find good housing, at 
prices commensurate with their income. 
A unique aspect of this objective in 
Alaska accentuates our need for Federal 
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assistance. This is the notoriously high 
cost of living there. It is largely due to 
the high cost of maritime transportation, 
for which past Federal action is pri- 
marily responsible. I have often re- 
ferred to this fact of economic life in 
Alaska; and, again, I make reference to 
the results of numerous economic stud- 
ies which show that the cost of living 
in Alaska is the highest in the Nation. 
Construction costs are in keeping with 
other high costs, and are progressively 
higher as we proceed northwestward, 
along the course of transportation, from 
the Port of Seattle. Thus, costs of hous- 
ing there are far beyond those of other 
States. 

In order to develop, Alaska must at- 
tack on many fronts this problem of 
high living costs. Meanwhile, it must 
be taken into account in connection 
with all legislative proposals which af- 
fect my State. Liberal Federal assist- 
ance to Alaska to provide low-cost hous- 
ing can be a major factor in normalizing 
the economy of the State. Thus, Alas- 
kans are particularly desirous of having 
the legislation recommended by the 
President enacted as soon as possible. 

As the population of Alaska increases, 
we must give more and more careful 
thought to planning the communities in 
which our people live. In the new State 
of Alaska, we have an opportunity to 
build model communities unblemished 
by the slums and dilapidated housing 
which are characteristic of the older 
urban centers. We can, with care, and 
with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as that proposed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, build beautiful new 
cities of which the entire Nation can be 
proud. 

Beyond these desirable objectives, the 
President’s housing program will provide 
sorely needed reemployment, not merely 
the building trades, but also in the fac- 
tories where building supplies originate. 
Thus, enactment of this proposal into 
law will be doubly beneficial. 

It is my hope that no time will be 
lost by the Congress in enacting the 
housing program which the President 
has presented, and in making a reality 
of the housing policy which the Con- 
gress proclaimed 11 years ago, and which 
President Kennedy describes as “a de- 
cent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family.” 





HUNGARY AND TIBET MUST RE- 
MAIN ON UNITED NATIONS AGENDA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I have 
been very much concerned by reports of 
efforts to eliminate the issues of Hun- 
gary and Tibet from the United Nations 
agenda. It is said that these questions 
and other cold war issues may be re- 
moved from the agenda until next fall’s 
General Assembly meeting. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is such a serious step and so 
detrimental to the interests of the whole 
free world that I think it would be dis- 
astrous. ' 

Last night, I sent a telegram to United 
Nations Ambassador Adlai Stevenson 
urging that these issues remain where 
they are on the United Nations agenda, 
since they reveal so clearly the long-term 
designs of the Communist dictators. 
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Basic principles are involved here. Cold 
war tensions have not been caused be- 
cause free nations seek a full investiga- 
tion and condemnation of these events. 
Quite the contrary—what has caused 
cold war tensions are the events them- 
selves—the aggressive behavior of the 
Soviet Union and Red China. Hungary 
and Tibet are the most blatant examples 
to date of deliberate, long-range Com- 
munist disregard for human rights and 
for the authority of the United Nations. 

There is no doubt that the problems 
in the Congo and the financing of Congo 
operations are of greatest urgency at the 
moment, but it is vital that ruthless in- 
stances of Communist aggression not be 
swept under the rug in an ill-conceived 
effort to appease the Communists. Any 
hopes that the Soviet Union will relent 
in its efforts to bring on a Congolese civil 
war by such yielding on the part of the 
United States are illusive and unworthy 
of the United States as leader of the free 
world. I ‘certainly intend to do every- 
thing in my power to protest and resist 
such a policy. 

I hope that 1 shall be joined in that 
position by others whom I know enter- 
tain the same views which I do on this 
important issue. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I commend my col- 
league for his statement, which I think 
is timely. I think it is right and typical 
of him to have been perceptive of what 
is going on and what we need to do to 
stop the trend toward concentrating 
‘upon what might be the glowing issue 
of the moment and forgetting the deep 
moral issues which underline the cold 
war, and he brings us face to face with 
our fidelity to them. 

I congratulate him. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my colleague 
from New York for those words, and I 
wish to say that we all know that he 
stands, as I do, firmly against anything 
that could smack of approaching ap- 
peasement with regard to: the Soviet 
Union or Red China. 





NATIONAL 4-H CLUB WEEK 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Na- 
tional 4-H Club Week has just been ob- 
served. That is a time when more than 
2,300,000 boys and girls of America move 
to the forefront in this most commend- 
able organization. 

Mississippi, a key State in the early 
organization of 4-H Clubs, proudly 
claims 106,000 boys and girls enrolled in 
2,700 4-H Clubs. Coming mostly from 
the rural sections of Mississippi, these 
young people have exemplified a con- 
certed effort to improve themselves and 
their communities. 

Their 4-H Club motto is a credit to 
good citizenship for indeed it promotes 
and encourages every 4-H Club boy and 
girl to strive for greater achievement in 
fulfilling the motto; ‘“‘To Make the Best 
Better.” 

No county in Mississippi is without a 
4-H Club whose youthful members are 
guided by dedicated adult leaders and 
volunteers in bringing about a healthier, 
happier people for all Mississippians. 
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As President Kennedy launches his 
own new Youth Peace Corps as a weapon 
of his New Frontier, I invite the Presi- 
dent and members of the Senate to re- 
fresh their own knowledge of the won- 
derful work of 4-H Clubs in America. 

Through active 4-H Club membership, 
rural youth have learned how to develop 
skills in many fields; they have obtained 
vast knowledge of new methods of farm- 
ing; they have improved their herds and 
flocks, increased their production of corn, 
cotton, and soybeans; they have sharp- 
ened their awareness of good citizenship, 
_developed leadership in public speaking; 
they improved their row crops and bake 
a better cherry pie; their personalities 
glitter where once they were obscure. 

Their whole program is a bright one 
with a brighter future than ever before. 
We salute the 4-H Clubs of America on 
this special week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what business is now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfin- 
ished business will not automatically be 
laid before the Senate until 2 o’clock; but 
in the meantime it can be taken up 
either by unanimous consent or by mo- 
tion. 





FEED GRAINS PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
993, the unfinished business, to provide 
a special program for feed grains for 
1961, be laid before the Senate for con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? ‘The Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 993) to provide a special program for 
feed grains for 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the in- 
formation of the Senate, the Chair will 
read the following: 

The committee amendment is in the na- 
ture of a substitute. In such a case, under 
the precedents of the Senate, the substitute 
language is, for the purpose of amendment, 
considered as original text, and not as an 
amendment in the first degree. Therefore, 
the substitute is subject to amendment in 
two degrees—either by a perfecting amend- 
ment or by a substitute amendment. 


The Parliamentarian suggests that 
this statement will put the Senate on 
notice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, is 
the bill now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 7] 
Aiken Bartlett Bible 
Allott Beall Boggs 
Anderson Bennett Bridges 
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Burdick Hickenlooper Mundt 

Bush Hickey Muskie 
Butler Hill Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Holland Pastore 

Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Pell 

Cannon Humphrey Proxmire 
Carlson Jackson Randolph 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, N.J. Johnston 11 

Case, 8. Dak. Jordan Saltonstall 
Chavez Keating Schoeppel 
Church Kefauver Scott 

Clark Kuchel Smathers 
Cooper Lausche Smith, Mass 
Cotton Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Dirksen Long, La. Stennis 

Dodd Magnuson Symington 
Douglas Mansfield Talmadge 
Dwofrshak McCarthy Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Wiley 

Engle McGee Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McNamara Williams, Del. 
Gruening Metcalf Yarborough 
Hart Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Morse Young, Ohio 
Hayden Morton 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. MonrRoNEyY] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaprHart], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Montana. 





INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS RE- 
LATING TO MIGRATORY LABOR— 
CALENDAR NO. 61, SENATE RESO- 
LUTION 86 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
yesterday, during consideration of vari- 
ous resolutions from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, the Senate 
passed over Calendar No. 61, Senate Res- 
olution 86, relating to migratory labor. 
This appears on page 3568 of the Recorp. 

The Daily Digest, however, shows this 
resolution to have been adopted. It does 
not appear on today’s printed calendar 
of business. For the information of the 
Senate, however, I announce that the 
resolution was in fact passed over yester- 
day, and was not adopted. 

It is the intention of the leadership 
© consider this resolution at an early 

ate. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1) to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
minority leader and other interested 
Senators, I send to the desk a proposed 
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unanimous-consent agreement and ask 
that it be read and considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the proposed agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective om ‘Tuesday, 
March 14, 1961, at the conclusion of routine 
morning business, d the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain economi- 
cally distressed areas, debate on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, except a motion 
to lay on the table, shall be limited to 
2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment 
or motion, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or some Senator designated by him: Pro- 
vided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate 
shall be limited to 6 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control 
on the passage of the said bill, allot addi- 
tional time to any Senator during the con- 
sideration of any amendment, motion, or 
appeal. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wish to clarify two points: 

First, must an amendment which is 
to be subject to this debate limitation, 
or entitled to the benefit of it, be now 
on the desk? May it be offered subse- 
quently? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It may be offered 
subsequently. 

Mr. JAVITS. The second question 
deals with a matter which has some- 
times been called into question. I un- 
derstand that the leaders may yield time 
from the time on the bill to debate a 
particular amendment, longer, perhaps. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is provided for. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BUSH. I am sorry I was late. 
May I ask what the suggested agreement 
is? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would limit the 
debate to 2 hours on any amendment or 
substitute, and to 6 hours on the bill; 
and the limitation would start after the 
morning hour on Tuesday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is entered. 





FEED GRAINS PROGRAM FOR 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 993) to provide a special 
program for feed grains for 1961. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Myr. President, I 
am delighted that the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the chairman of that committee, the 
Senator from Louisiana {Mr. ELLENDER], 
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are on the floor. I wish to announce to 
the Senate that there is a strong pos- 
sibility that there may be a yea-and-nay 
vote on final passage of the feed grain 
bill. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
have anything to say on that subject? 

Mr. ELLENDER. So far as I am 
concerned, I shall not ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote. If any other Senator desires 
to do so, that is his privilege, of course. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ido not know what may 
develop in the course of the debate. It 
is not my intention at this time to re- 
quest a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be very happy 


to ask for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. JAVITS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 


Mr. BUSH. I make the same request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands this request to be for a 
yea-and-nay vote on final passage. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on 
final passage of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate is now 
on firm ground and on notice. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason why I said 
I would not request a yea-and-nay vote 
is that I believe the Senate bill is very 
much better than the House bill. The 
yeas and nays have now been ordered, 
and that is that. I should like briefly to 
speak on the bill itself. 

The VICE.PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. Those who desire to 
converse will please retire to the cloak- 
rooms. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the bill 
which is now before the Senate is def- 
initely a more acceptable bill than the 
one which was passed by the House yes- 
terday. I wish to give credit for its 
improvement to the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
who has done a great deal of work in 
trying to bring about legislation which 
will be as beneficial as possible and the 
least harmful as possible. 

I do not believe that the bill as it is 
now written is going to do as much good 
as its proponents expect it will. On the 
other hand, the House bill contains sec- 
tion 3, which authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell feed grains at 17 per- 
cent below the support price. The pur- 
pose of the provision, I believe, is to 
permit him to use that authority as a 
persuader to encourage more producers 
of feed grains to enter the program. 
However, that provision in the House bill 
would be disconcerting to the grain 
market, to say the least. Some people 
even go so far as to say that it would be 
demoralizing. In the light of this sen- 
timent, it was wise to leave it out of 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We in Rhode Island 
use a considerable amount of feed grain 
in the poultry industry. Will the Sen- 
ator from Vermont be good enough to 
inform the Senator from Rhode Island 
what effect the bill would have upon the 
consumers of Rhode Island? 
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Mr. AIKEN. That would depend on 
how charitable the poultry raisers of 
Rhode Island might be. 

Mr. PASTORE. They are very chari- 
table, but they have to pay the cost. 

Would the price be higher or lower 
after the bill has passed than at the 
present time? 

Mr. AIKEN. The purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation, and the purpose of 
other programs which have been set 
forth from time to time, is to raise the 
price of grain. How much that would 
be, I do not know. I have only esti- 
mated it for dairy feed. I would say 
that the increase in price would be a 
minimum of $5 a ton, and probably a 
maximum of $8 a ton. I presume the 
same increase would result for the poul- 
trymen. If the poultrymen wish to ab- 
sorb the additional cost, the effect on the 
consumer would be negligible. If they 
are not in a position to be charitable, and 
pass the cost on to the consumer, the 
price to the consumer would be increased. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will it be any com- 
fort to the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont to know that the Senator from 
Rhode Island is opposed to the bill and 
shall be recorded against it? 

Mr. AIKEN. If I were the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island I would be 
opposed to it also. Being the senior 
Senator from Vermont, I am likely to 
follow the opinion of the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island. However, I do wish 
to say, in deference to the chairman of 
the committee, that the bill is much bet- 
ter than the House bill. I wish to say, 
in behalf of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
that he has resisted pressure from all 
sides and has tried to conduct himself 
fairly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. One ob- 
servation which the Senator from Ver- 
mont has made perplexes me a little. I 
understood him to say that the pending 
bill is better than the present law. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; it is better than the 
House bill, I said. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
particular question I wish to ask the 
Senator from Vermont relates to the 
language which appears at the bottom of 
page 7 of the Senate bill, and which 
reads as follows: 

For the purposes of this subsection the 
average annual yield of each commodity shall 
be the average annual yield per harvested 
acre on the farm for the years 1959 and 1960, 
adjusted for abnormal weather conditions 
and other factors as determined under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary. 


I may say to the Senator that the 
crop year 1959 was not a good crop year 
in South Dakota. It was not an aver- 
age crop year in South Dakota—1960 
was—1958 was more nearly the average. 
If the factor of 1959 is balanced against 
the crop year 1960, we would not get an 
average result, particularly in the pro- 
duction of corn. In fact, it would be 
less than 50 percent of the average. I 
have obtained rather complete figures 
on this subject from the State agricul- 
tural committee. I should like to ask 


the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
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mont, who is the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, whether the 
term “adjusted for abnormal weath- 
er conditions” would place upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture the respon- 
sibility as well as the power to take into 
consideration the fact that the year 
1959 would, as one of 2 years, result in 
a figure below the average? 

Mr. AIKEN. It would place upon the 
Secretary a responsibility which he 
would have very great difficulty in carry- 
ing out.. In fact, I believe the use of a 
2-year average is bound to result in in- 
justices in many parts of the country, 

Both 1959 and 1960 were typical corn 
years. In parts of the country, such as 
the Senator’s home State of South Da- 
kota, one year was a good year, and 
the other year was not. I do not know 
how the Secretary of Agriculture will 
fulfill his responsibility and be fair to 
everyone. 

In the committee, as the chairman 
will remember, I raised the point that 
we ought to take a 5-year period rather 
than a 2-year period, but the experts 
who were present pointed out that ad- 
ministratively, it would be almost im- 
possible to do that in time for any leg- 
islation to take effect in the coming crop 
year. 

If I may yield to the chairman of our 
committee without losing the floor. I 
should like to do so, because he may 
oor something to say about this ques- 

on. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The language which 
the Senator from South Dakota read is 
similar to present law, and has worked 
pretty well. It gives the Secretary broad 
leeway in order to adjust the base yield 
to what would be produced on given 
acres normally. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does 
the present law provide for the use of 
only 2 years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The present bill 
does provide for that. The reason is, 
as the Senator has just stated, that it 
would not be possible to go back 3 
or 4 years. It would take too long 
to do that, and then in many instances, 
it would simply be guesswork. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, may I, without forfeiting the 
right of the Senator from Vermont to 
the floor, address a question to the 
chairman of the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, the chairman of the 
committee, whether the language “ad- 
justed for abnormal weather conditions” 
places upon the Secretary both the 
power and the responsibility to recog- 
nize the situation if one year or both 
years 1959 and 1960 were so abnormal 
as to result in bringing the 2 years below 
a longtime average. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I feel certain it 
does. In other words, the purpose of 
the language is simply to give the Sec- 
retary the power to adjust production 
to what would be normally produced. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
power? What about the responsibility? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. 
together. 

Mr. AIKEN. They go together, and 
they are very difficult to assume. In 
the final analysis, I assume the responsi- 
bility would lie with the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of the area affected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator has introduced a factor which 
seems rather encouraging. That is the 
suggestion that the Secretary, in exer- 
cising power and accepting responsibil- 
ity, would give some weight and con- 
sideration to the facts as they would be 
developed in any State by the State 
committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would expect the Sec- 
retary to make such a judgment. How- 
ever, I do not know that the Secretary 
could base his allocations on the ex- 
tremely favorable years for an area, 
either. I think he would have to aver- 
age them. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would 
work both ways. We are seeking what 
would be a truly average condition. 

Mr. AIKEN. I feel certain the Sec- 
retary would try to fulfill his responsi- 
bilities fairly. It would be an almost 
superhuman task for him to carry out 
all his responsibilities without commit- 
ting injustices somewhere, however, be- 
cause he has only a few weeks in which 
to work. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I real- 
ize it is a difficult matter; but I hope 
we may establish by these interrogations 
a history of the legislation in the way 
in which it has been here developed— 
that is, that the Secretary would have 
both the power and the responsibility 
to attempt to assess abnormal condi- 
tions and reach a fair average result. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from Ver- 
mont I may place in the Recorp a let- 
ter and figures, as supplied to me by 
the State committee for South Dakota, 
which show how abnormally low 1959 
was, and also the figures for 1960 and 
1958, to the extent that they are avail- 
able. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the assumptions 
of the Senator from South Dakota are 
sound. I am certain that the Secre- 
tary will take them into consideration 
and will deal as fairly as is humanly 
possible with the farmers in all the 
grain-growing areas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
South Dakota has raised the issue of 
large areas where there are crop losses 
and crop reductions in a particular 
producing year. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the problem in smaller areas 
where losses occur by reason of hail 
damage. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont believe that the State commit- 
tee—and we might even go clear back 
to the county committee—will be. per- 
mitted to make some individual adjust- 
ments for farms in an area where un- 
usual destruction was caused by hail, 


I suppose’ they go 
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something which is not a usual oc- 
currence? 

Mr. AIKEN. The ultimate responsi- 
bility would rest with the Secretary, but 
I am satisfied that he would have to 
rely on the State, county, and local 
committees for the information neces- 
sary to make a determination. I can- 
not conceive of his not taking into con- 
sideration a loss of yield due to hail 
storms or for other reasons over which 
there was no control. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I feel certain the Sec- 
retary would take such factors into con- 
sideration, and I am also sure that 
under the law he would be required to 
do so. 

Mr. CARLSON. This discussion 
should be helpful in advising State and 
county authorities. After all, the mat- 
ter gets right down to the county com- 
mittees. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the discussion 
will be helpful to the Secretary. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am sure it will; but 
I hope some consideration will be given 
to this problem, because it can be quite 
damaging in some areas. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the point which the Senator 
from Kansas raises is very important. 
Is it not correct to say that in the ap- 
plication of the law, the averages are 
determined on a county basis, and not 
on a statewide basis? 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On that 
assumption, the conditions described by 
the Senator from Kansas clearly should 
be taken care of. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, because hail 
storms are seldom statewide; they are 
countywide. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The junior Senator 
from New York and, I feel certain, the 
senior Senator from New York, both rely 
heavily upon the judgment of our close 
and favorite friend, who is sometimes 
called the agricultural Senator from New 
York, the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

I did not hear fully the reply made by 
the Senator from Vermont to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island about the effect of 
the bill on the consumer. Is the Senate 
bill better than the House bill, which in 
the judgment of the junior Senator from 
New York was something of a monstros- 
ity? Furthermore, is the Senate bill an 
improvement over present law? I would 
appreciate it if the Senator from Ver- 
mont would address himself to these 
two questions. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not say that the 
bill would not result in increased costs 
to the consumers. If farm prices rise, 
it is only natural that the prices to the 
consumers will be raised: possibly to the 
same extent, possibly to a greater extent, 
possibly to a lesser extent—although im- 
probably to a lesser extent. However, 
the income of the farmers has been out 
of line on the low side for a long time, 
and we know that the average earnings 
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of farm people have not kept pace with 
the earnings of people engaged in other 
occupations, although probably they 
have been a little more favorable in spe- 
cialized farming. In effect, the farmer 
has been subsidizing the consumer in 
the past. 

I do not believe the bill will accomplish 
all that its advocates think it will. With 
the supply of farm products that is now 
on hand, I doubt whether there will be 
any material increase in prices to the 
consumers, but there will be some. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not wish to in- 
terfere with the Senator’s trend of 
thought. I realize that the consumer is 
not the only one to be considered. How- 
ever, in the State of New York, as the 
Senator knows, the interests of the con- 
sumers are extremely important. From 
the point of view of the farmer, it is my 
understanding that the farm problem 
does not relate simply to corn and feed 
grains; tremendous amounts of wheat 
also are stored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Why is it that we now are asked 
only to vote upon feed grains? 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from New 
York wants to know my real opinion, it 
is because the wheat situation probably 
is a little too formidable to be taken up 
on short notice. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
President—— 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from North 
Dakota, who is on his feet, will, I be- 
lieve, agree that it is a very formidable 
situation. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from New York 
en permit me to answer the ques- 

on—— 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly, because 
information is what we are seeking. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. There 
is nothing we can do about this year’s 
wheat crop, because the price program 
was set last July, in last year’s referen- 
dum. We have until about June to 
change next year’s program. 

But if we want to do anything about 
feed grains, we have to do it now; in 
fact, it may now be a little late. 

The price of corn, in the heart of the 
corn-producing area, has dropped from 
about $1.60 a bushel, 8 or 10 years ago, 
to 85 or 90 cents a bushel, last year. 
But because of the effective work done 
by you folks in the New England area, 
the prices of dairy products are about as 
high as they ever were due to the price 
supports and marketing orders. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
not sure that the Senator from Ver- 
mont and I would entirely agree with 
the Senator from North Dakota; but I 
appreciate his clearing up the uncer- 
tainty as to why the measure before us 
deals with only one part of the total 
farm problem. 

I read with great interest the views 
of the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, which are attached to the report. 

Let me ask the Senator from Ver- 
mont—and I again point out that all 
of us in our part of the country look to 
him for advice. Am I correct in under- 
standing that he opposed this bill and 
voted against reporting it out of com- 
mittee? 

Mr. AIKEN. I did. 


Mr. 
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Mr. KEATING. Does he share some 
of the views expressed by the Senator 
from Kentucky; or are they in some dis- 
agreement? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator 
from Kentucky is on sound ground 
when he states that a farmer raising 
perhaps only 10 acres of corn might 
find himself in an uneconomic situation 
if he reduced those 10 acres to 7 acres— 
as he would be required to do under the 
present wording of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pett in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. But if the 
Senator from Kentucky desires to speak 
to the point raised by the Senator from 
New York, I shall yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and then to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall be glad to 
wait. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield now to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. President, this bill may contain 
some benefits for farmers who produce 
cash feed grains, but it would have an 
adverse effect upon the larger number 
of producers who feed livestock and 
poultry. 

Producers who use the feed grains 
produced by them to feed their own live- 
stock or poultry would obtain no bene- 
fit from the bill. They would have no 
incentive to participate in the program. 
They would not receive the benefit of 
price support, and they might be re- 
quired to purchase feed if they partici- 
pated in the acreage reduction. 

Poultry and milk producers who must 
buy feed would, of course, have their 
costs increased by this bill to the extent 
that it may succeed in its objective. 
The bill would raise the required corn 
support level for 1961 from about $1.05 
a bushel to $1.20 a bushel; the grain 
sorghums support level from about 
$1.52 a hundredweight to $1.88 a hun- 
dredweight; oats from about 50 cents a 
bushel to about 62 cents a bushel; and 
barley from about 77 cents a bushel to 
about 93 cents. There has been a great 
deal of discussion about the cost-price 
squeeze that has been experienced in 
recent years. This bill would intensify 
that squeeze on the West Virginia poul- 
try and dairy producers. 

It has been argued that low feed 
prices mean low poultry prices and low 
dairy prices, and that the bill is in- 
tended to stabilize feed prices, and poul- 
try prices and dairy prices, as well. 
Stabilization of feed prices might help 
to stabilize poultry and dairy prices, al- 
though such mutual stability does not 
always occur. However, the bill would 
not stabilize feed prices, but would un- 
stabilize them by raising support prices 
above existing levels, to the disadvan- 
tage of producers who must buy feeds 
and have made their production plans 
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upon the basis of existing price levels 
and feed stocks. 

There are a great many poultry. prod- 
ucts in the eastern part of West Vir- 
ginia, and there is considerable dairy 
production in West Virginia. I believe 
this bill would be detrimental to those 
poultrymen and those dairymen; and I 
intend to vote against the bill, on the 
final rollcall. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont for yielding to me. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has stated 
clearly the reason why the Senator 
from Vermont voted against reporting 
the bill favorably from the committee. 
As the bill was reported from the com- 
mittee, with no executive action on the 
part of the Secretary, the bill would 
have severely penalized dairymen, live- 
stock feeders who do not raise their 
own feed, and, particularly, poultry 
producers. Inasmuch as no executive 
action had been taken, I voted against 
the bill. 

In fact, I do not think the bill is 
going to do what its advocates think it 
will, anyway. 

I wish to say—and my saying it may 
save a little discussion on the floor, if 
I announce it now—that I had offered 
an amendment on dairy price supports, 
and it was printed. It would establish 
for the 1961 marketing year a support 
price for manufacturing milk at $3.35 
a hundredweight, and for butterfat at 
62 cents a pound. I had intended to 
offer that amendment today. 

However, I am advised that either this 
afternoon or certainly not later than to- 
morrow morning—but probably this 
afternoon—the Secretary of Agriculture 
will announce the new support prices 
for dairy products, and they will be very 
satisfactory prices. ‘They will offset, I 
am sure, the increased cost to the dairy- 
men which this bill would induce when 
it becomes law, if it works. If it does 
not work, it would not make much dif- 
ference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. So, Mr. President, this 
afternoon I expect the Secretary will 
announce the support levels for manu- 
facturing milk and butterfat for the 
rest of this year. Therefore, since those 
levels will be satisfactory, I shall not 
offer the amendment which I had 
printed. 

However, that is not going to help 
the poultryman or the cattle feeder or 
the turkey raiser who does not raise his 
own feed; he still will have the problem 
to meet. In other words, the money 
will be taken away from the poultry- 
man and will be given to the feed 
grower. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
know to whom to yield first; but I think 
the Senator from Minnesota was on his 
feet some time ago. After yielding to 
him, I shall yield next to the Senator 
from Florida, and thereafter I shall yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky—in that 
order. 
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Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the concern the Senator 
from South Dakota—who is not now in 
the Chamber—had over counties being 
involved in the yield, in averaging out 
the yield, I wanted to say that that is 
provided for in the bill, and he does not 
sear to be too much concerned about 
that. 

Mr. AITKEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And I think the 
Senator from Vermont was very helpful 
in the discussion on that particular 
point. 

But I wanted to direct my remarks to 
my good friend, the Senator from West 
Virginia. I know that a lot of dairy 
products and a lot of chickens are pro- 
duced in West Virginia; but, without be- 
ing unkind, I wish to say that I think 
more are produced in Minnesota. The 
price of broilers in my State, this year, 
has been at levels such as have not 
existed since the depths of the depres- 
sion; and hundreds of chicken raisers 
were going out of business, one after 
another. 

Furthermore, Minnesota is one of the 
largest egg-producing States in the 
Union; and Minnesota is the second 
largest turkey producing State in the 
Union—exceeded only by California. I 
saw the price of feed grains, for feeding 
turkeys and chickens, at unprecedented 
lows since the days of the depression, 
and farmers in the turkey business and 
in the broiler business were going out of 
business by the hundreds. 

Let me say there is a relationship be- 
tween a fair price for feed and a fair 
price for broilers and a fair price for 
turkeys and a fair price for ducks and a 
fair price for eggs—for farm production 
of that kind; and it is not an uncon- 
scionable price. 

We are trying to say that we like to 
buy cheap and sell high; that those who 
are in areas where the producers do not 
produce enough feed to take care of their 
poultry would like to have feed as cheap 
as they can possibly get it, and would 
like to sell their poultry for as high a 
price as they can possibly obtain. 

Let me say very frankly that the 
poultry industry in this country has 
suffered because of low feed prices, not 
high feed prices. 

The egg industry has suffered because 
of lew feed prices, not high feed prices. 
The bill offers a reasonable balance. I 
am with the Senator from Vermont—I 
am. not sure this bill is going to do all 
that its advocates think it is going to do. 
I think it is highly problematical as to 
whether it will. But I do not think any- 
body can justify some of the farmers in 
our country, as in my State, producing 
wheat and oats for 40 cents a bushel. 

I heard the Senator from North Da- 
kota talk about corn. I saw top grade 
corn sell in Minnesota for 80 cents a 
bushel, and I did not see a chicken raiser 
get rich—not one. I saw good poultry 
sell for 8 or 9 cents a pound. I saw grade 
A eggs selling for 18 cents a dozen. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not have the 
right to yield the floor. 
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I say to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, please do not oppose the bill on the 
basis that because it may result in an 
increase in feed prices to the chicken 
growers in his State, therefore he should 
vote against it. I predict that if we get 
feed prices on a reasonable basis—not at 
a high cost, but lower than it has been 
before—the result will be beneficial, be- 
cause when cheap feed grains are avail- 
able, everybody goes into the chicken and 
turkey business, and the next thing we 
know, everybody is losing money. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
think I can yield for general debate, un- 
der the rules. I hope when I yield it will 
be for very short statements. ButI know 
how entrancing a discussion of agricul- 
tural programs is. The situation has not 
changed much in the last 20 years. Also, 
views have not changed too much in the 
last 40 years. If one reads the debates of 
40 years ago, I think he will find the 
same arguments were made then. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator-yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I said I would yield to 
the Senator from Florida next. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will try to be 
mindful of the suggestion just made by 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Will the Senator advise us whether or 
not an advance in the support price 
for processed milk products would be 
helpful to dairies in large parts of the 
Nation that produce milk for sale as 
liquid milk, rather than for milk 
products? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the result of 
raising the support price for manufac- 
turing milk and butterfat will have the 
effect of bringing the prices of milk 
produced for manufacturing purposes 
more nearly in line with blended prices 
paid in the marketing order areas than 
they are now. 

The reason why there is such a wide 
diversity in the price of milk paid in 
different areas is that in certain parts 
of the country the price for manufac- 
turing milk will drop in the spring of 
the year. The price of class I milk, or 
milk for home consumption, does not 
vary to any marked extent across the 
country nor is it affected seasonally as 
much as manufacturing milk. I think 
it is probably as high in Florida as any- 
where. I would say the price of class 1 
milk is $1 more per hundredweight 
there than in Chicago or Minneapolis 
or Boston. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My impression has 
been, from talking with dairymen in 
Florida—and I know this applies to 
many areas where milk is produced for 
consumption as milk or cream—that 
they are not helped in any way by an 
increase in the support price for milk 
for manufactured milk products, such 
as is proposed, and that if this bill were 
passed, they would be confronted by an 
increased feed cost without having any 
commensurate relief of the type men- 
tioned by the Senator from Vermont, 
which would grow out of the increased 
processed milk products price. Am i 
correct in that statement? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Flor- 
ida is absolutely correct, if his State 
does not intend to produce manufac- 
turing milk. Dairy farmers in his State 
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Sell a large percentage of their milk as 
class I milk, and, naturally, their blend- 
ed price is higher. I think the dairymen 
of Florida have less to gain than the 
dairymen of almost any other part of 
the country by having the support price 
for manufacturing milk raised. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator fol- 
low that statement by saying the dairy- 
man of Florida would have more to 
lose? 

Mr. AIKEN. His costs will go up, if 
this bill should work. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does not a milk 
marketing order take into consideration 
costs? Milk marketing orders are the 
reason why the price of milk in Florida 
is high. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know what the 
milk formulas call for over most of the 
country. In the Boston marketing area, 
the price of grain is given one-sixth of 
the total weight. So if the feed price 
went up $6 a ton, the dairyman, under 
the formula, could recover $1. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The change varies 
in different parts of the country. 

Mr. AIKEN. The price of feed grain 
may have a large weighting in Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So far as the Sen- 
ator from Florida knows, there is only 
one milk marketing agreement in Flori- 
da, and that is in the Miami milk shed 
marketing area; but the milk prices for 
Orlando, Tampa, Jacksonville, St. 
Petersburg, Pensacola, and various other 
areas are not affected by milk market- 
ing agreements. I think that situation 
is general throughout the South and 
throughout the West, and that the dairy 
people in large parts of the Nation 
would be adversely affected by an in- 
creased cost of feed, without having any 
benefit whatever from the proposed 
change in the support price of milk for 
processed products. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 
Then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], and then the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I hope my questions will not be long, 
but, because of the inquiry directed by 
the Senator from New York I[Mr. 
KEATING], I think I shall have to explain 
the amendment I proposed in my sepa- 
rate views included in the committee 
report. 

I hope I may have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]. I voted to report the bill, and 
I shall vote for the bill. We-owe a 
great debt to the chairman of the com- 
mittee for the work he has done on the 
bill, 

I suggested, in my individual views, 
that to induce more farmers to enter 
the program, because it is a voluntary 
program, we should provide that farms 
which produced no more than 30 
acres—my amendment will be changed 
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to 20 acres—could include their entire 
production of 20 acres under the terms of 
the bill. As reported, only a 30-percent 
acreage reduction could be made. 

The reason I make this proposal, may 
I say to the Senator from New York and 
to members of the committee, is to make 
acreage reduction economic and attrac- 
tive to small farmers—and reduction is 
the purpose of the bill. I obtained the 
latest available statistics from the Bu- 
reau of the Census. They showed that 
in 1954 more than one-half of our 
farms produced less than 20 acres of 
corn. About 2,800,000 farms produced 
corn in that year, and 1,600,000 of the 
total had corn acreages of 20 acres or 
less. 

If I may argue my case for a moment 
to the members of the Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee, and to the chair- 
man, I think we all agree that if this 
bill is to work—it being a voluntary 
bill—it must induce farmers to cooper- 
ate, and withdraw feed grains acreage 
from production. We know that farm- 
ers are intelligent and must look after 
their best interests, as is proper. They 
will choose to enter a farm program, if 
it is good farming to do so. We have 
only to remember that in 1958, when we 
passed a corn bill, farmers looked that 
bill over, and, as several of us had pre- 
dicted on the floor, instead of lowering 
production, they raised production. 
Corn production in 1960 was nearly 600 
million bushels above production in 
1958, the year we passed the bill. 

We must ask, what in this bill will 
induce farmers to cooperate? The ad- 
ministration has urged its method in 
section 3 of the House bill. It would 
coerce cooperation by threatening to 
lower the price on surplus stocks. 

I do not believe this should be per- 
mitted. It could be a coercive measure, 
on the part of the Federal Government, 
and would absolutely contradict the 
voluntary character of the bill. 

A second way, which I propose, would 
secure, I believe, larger cooperation from 
small farmers. As I have said, more 
than one-half of the corn farms pro- 
duce less than 20 acres. My proposed 
amendment would say to these farmers, 
“you may put your entire acreage under 
the bill’s provisions.” It may be uneco- 
nomical for such a farmer to reduce his 
20 or 15 acres by 30 percent. The 
amendment I propose, permitting any 
farmer to reduce production by 20 acres 
or by 30 percent, whichever is larger, 
would be of great help. 

I will offer such an amendment and I 
hope the distinguished chairman will 
consider it. I say to Senators that un- 
less there is some way to induce the 
farmers, in good sense and for practical 
reasons, to enter the program, we may 
end, as we did in 1958, by paying the 
costs of this program, with no reduction 
in production. 

I believe my amendment will provide 
one inducement. ‘The House adopted 
such an amendment. I hope the chair- 
man will consider it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE:. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to pur- 
sue further the thought raised by the 
Senator from Kentucky, whether the 
provisions of the bill recommended by 
the Secretary of Agriculture are of a na- 
ture which will make participation 
voluntary or compulsory. 

I read the report and I read the testi- 
mony which was given before the com- 
mittee. Repeatedly it was emphasized, 
with respect to the House bill, that the 
virtue of the bill resided in the fact that 
the farmer was at liberty to participate 
or not to participate. The Secretary of 
Agriculture in testifying emphasized that 
fact. 

Based upon this, I assume the pro- 
ponents recognize the significance of 
freedom of action on the part of our 
farmers. They wish the farmer to be 
free. They do not wish to have the 
farmer placed in a straitjacket. There- 
fore they said, “This is a voluntary 
plan.” 

However, in reading the House report 
I find certain language on page 8, the 
subparagraph identified as 4: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation would 
be authorized to sell during the marketing 
year for the 1961 crop, at current market 
prices, as much grain as the succesful man- 
agement of this feed grain program requires. 


Then there is this startling statement: 

The knowledge that these stocks could be 
placed on the market would encourage pro- 
ducers to participate in the program rather 
than gamble on market prices. 


The question is, Is it a voluntary pro- 
gram or is it one under which subtle 
coercion and compulsion are to be prac- 
ticed? In the one breath it is said: 


We will allow you to enter if you wish, or 
to remain out. 


In the next breath it is said: 

But if you do not enter we will dump into 
the market surplus feed grains to such an 
extent that they will depress the market 
price and compel you to participate. 


Mr. AIKEN. I reply to the Senator 
from Ohio by saying that that provision 
is not in the Senate bill at all, as re- 
ported by the committee. The Senator 
refers to section 3 as a subtle means of 
coercion to force farmers into the pro- 
gram. I would amend that by saying it 
is not so subtle a means. It is not very 
subtle at all. It is in the original bill 
for the purpose of forcing farmers into 
the program, when otherwise they would 
not participate, by saying, “If you go 
ahead and raise your crops without co- 
operating in the program we will put the 
price so low that you will lose money on 
what you raise.” 

It is as simple as that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, when 
the “voluntary” label is attached to the 
proposal, it is sought to mislead the 
farmer, because in truth this is a com- 
pulsory, straitjacket program, and in 
effect it is declared, “Unless you join we 
will ruin you by the prices which you will 
get while you remain outside the opera- 
tion of the proposal.’ 

Mr, AIKEN. The Senate committee 
did not approve that proviso. The 
chairman strongly opposed it. I do not 
believe there was much support for it. 
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There may have been some support, but 
it was not very vocal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that, 
and I am in thorough concurrence. 

There is one further thought I should 
like to express, if the Senator from Ver- 
mont will yield further. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If we begin to com- 
pel a farmer, as a part of his right to 
operate, to enter this program, and thus 
have him regulated by Government, does 
it not follow that the time will come 
when we will apply compulsion to other 
segments of the economy by trying to 
fix the floor of income and the ceiling 
of income? 

Mr. AIKEN. When one resorts to 
compulsion one cannot stop with a sin- 
gle class of farmers. It is very doubtful 
that one could stop with farmers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the House bill which 
has been passed attempted to soften the 
impact of the compulsion by saying, “We 
will not dump absolutely everything and 
let the market seek its level. We will 
not permit the dumped goods to be sold 
at less than 83 percent of the support 
price fixed at $1.20.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor, I yield to the 
chairman of the committee, who, I 
think, wishes to reply. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the provi- 
sion in the House bill. It has been sof- 
tened to the extent the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio has mentioned; no 
grain could be sold for less than 83 per- 
cent of the support price. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. However, I say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that in princi- 
ple, though a floor has been established, 
the program still involves compulsion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would judge it to 
be so. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the purpose, I 
believe. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to leave one 
thought with the Senate, if the Senator 
from Vermont will yield further. There 
is far greater significance in the provi- 
sions of the House bill than is generally 
understood. The bill contemplates put- 
ting a straitjacket on the farmer, by 
saying, “Unless you join this program, 
we will so manipulate the prices that 
you will be compelled to come in and ac- 
cept what we propose, whether you wish 
to do so or not.” 

This proposal deals with liberty. I 
suggest to those who are promoting it 
that they are meddling with one of the 
fundamental liberties about which we 
have spoken in our country. 

I commend the Senator from Vermont 
for the position which he has taken in 
regard to the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I said to the Senator 
from Ohio before, it would be a not-so- 
subtle form of persuasion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I used the word 
“subtle.” I think it is insulting to the 
farmers. 

Mr. AIKEN. It had a purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND rose. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
FPiorida desire to have me yield to him at 
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this time? I rose to speak for possibly 
10 minutes. I could conclude my re- 
marks, and then yield the floor. 

As I started to say, the bill before us 
is decidely better than the one which was 
passed by the House yesterday. AsIsaid 
before, I give the chairman of the com- 
mittee a great deal of credit for the im- 
provement. However, I do not believe 
even this bill would be workable. If it 
did work, it would be bound to raise 
prices and costs to dairymen, poultry- 
men, and livestock feeders who do not 
produce their own grain. It may be that 
prices should be raised to consumers. I 
think the farmer has been subsidizing 
consumers for a long time, and it is about 
time to equalize the burden. 

I am a little disturbed, however, that 
in considering the farm situation, we are 
continually resorting to superficial rem- 
edies of temporary conditions rather 
than taking into account the long-range, 
basic problems which we must face. As 
has already been pointed out, the situa- 
tion today is that there is a huge supply 
of wheat in this country. I think we 
could well reduce our supply of wheat by 
a billion bushels and still have safe re- 
serves left over. It may be that at this 
time we have a surplus of possibly 500 
million bushels of feed grains, primarily 
corn and grain sorghum. But I do not 
look on that surplus as alarmingly as 
some people do. We are increasing our 
use of feed grains in this country by 
more than 200 million bushels a year. 
We are now feeding at the rate of about 
450 million bushels of grain a month. 
Suppose we have 500 million bushels 
more than a normal safe carryover in 
this country. That amount represents 
only a month of feed supply at existing 
rates of feeding. 

It has been pointed out that there are 
very large supplies on hand today. Of 
course there are. We must have such 
supplies, because between now and next 
November we shall probably feed in the 
neighborhood of 334 to 4 billion bushels 
of the grain which is now on hand, and 
that use will not make us look so bad off. 

Certainly we have not more than 2 or 
3 months’ supply over and above what 
would normally be a safe requirement 
on hand at the present time. 

As the Senator from North Dakota has 
pointed out, we are considering the feed 
bill at the request of the administration 
before we consider the wheat bill, be- 
cause much of the wheat is already 
planted, and if legislation can be en- 
acted quickly, we might de something 
about reducing the feed supply in this 
country for the coming year. 

The bill has for its purposes, first, 
to raise the price of feed grains, and 
second, to retire land in order to prevent 
the production of possible surpluses. I 
use the word “possible” because I am not 
at all sure that there will be surpluses. 
We have just gone through two of the 
finest grain growing seasons that this 
country has ever known. There have 
been bad spots, such as in the Dakotas 
in 1959, I believe, because of drought. 
We shall have bad spots in other years; 
but we have gone through two of the 
finest growing seasons we have ever 
known. 
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The bill provides that in return for a 
farmer taking 30 percent of his grain 
acreage out of production, he will re- 
ceive part payment in kind and part 
payment in cash. 

I worked out some figures, with which 
I shall not burden the Senate. I do not 
think the grain grower himself will do 
any more than break even by partici- 
pating in this proposed program, but 
that could be a matter of opinion. 

I should like to talk for the next 5 
minutes or so about the effect upon our 
entire economy of drastic reductions in 
farm production of this country. I am 
frankly scared of any proposal that seeks 
very heavy reductions in the production 
of our farm commodities. Suppose we 
cut our grain production 30 percent; 
supppose we cut all farm production a 
certain percentage; such action would 
not affect merely the 10 percent or less 
of the people who produce these crops 
on the farm; it would affect approxi- 
mately one-third of the entire labor 
force of this country, because that per- 
centage of our labor force is engaged 
in processing and distributing food and 
fiber supplies for our cities. That is 
why the consumer is dependent on the 
farm. 

If it were not for the farm market, we 
would find unemployment reaching ter- 
rific proportions at this time. In spite 
of the fact that practically all our meats 
and poultry products are transported by 
truck today, 154% percent of the tonnage 
carried by railroads is made up of farm 
commodities. 

With respect to gas and oil, not only 
is a good share of the transportation of 
gas and oil to the farm, but 13 percent 
of all petroleum products used in this 
country are used on the farm today. 

Two years ago 43 percent of all the 
cargo carried by our merchant marine 
consisted of farm commodities. Today 
that percentage is undoubtedly near 50 
percent. 

Hundreds of thousands of people are 
engaged in the processing, handling, 
packaging, and merchandising of farm 
commodities. So let us have it in mind 
that when we cut down drastically on 
the production of farm commodities, we 
are not only cutting down on the 10 per- 
cent of the people who live on farms, we 
are cutting down on approximately 35 
percent of our entire population in this 
country. 

I should like to say something about 
the effect of grain prices on livestock 
production. 

Last year, after the good crop year of 
1959 with unlimited production we had 
sufficient increase in feed grains in this 
country so that in 1960 the support price 
of corn dropped from $1.12 to $1.06 a 
bushel. One might have believed that 
that decreased price would encourage 
increased feeding of meat animals and 
other stock. What happened was this: 
Cattle numbers did increase 1 percent, 
but the top market in Chicago yesterday, 
I noticed, was $28 a hundred—not too 
bad. But hog numbers were reduced 6 
percent. From January 1, 1960,to Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, hog numbers went down 6 
— notwithstanding the lower costs 
of corn. 


In the same year sheep numbers went 
down 1 percent and chickens were down 
3 percent. 

Since my friend, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumMpHREY], has men- 
tioned turkeys, I invite his attention to 
the fact that the turkey producers are 
apparently the culprits in this picture, 
because on January 1 they had evidently 
responded to low grain prices and had 
21 percent more turkeys on hand than 
they did the year before. 

However, adding the entire meat sup- 
ply together, the indications now are 
that the per capita supply of meats in 
this country for this year will be one 
pound less than it was last year. So 
anyone can give any answer he chooses 
to that problem. But certainly lower 
prices last year did not over-encourage 
meat production, at least fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in popula- 
tion. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator state to 
what the one pound that he referred to 
relates? What would be the magni- 
tude of production? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am reading from my 
notes, which say that the per capita meat 
supply in the 1961 meat production went 
down 1 percent from the 1960 level. In 
1960 the supply of meat available to the 
average American was 161.7 pounds. In 
1961 the Department’s experts believe 
that the figure will drop 1 pound or more. 

Then I have a note which states that 
this should be very discouraging news to 
the unemployed and the low-income 
people who are struggling hard enough 
now to get money with which to pay for 
a little meat. I will not burden the 
Senator with the rest of my notes. 
However, we do have a meat situation 
which indicates that we had better go 
very slow in reducing the production of 
feed grains in this country. 

Some people say we have too much 
grain. The President sent a message to 
Congress on the 16th of February in 
which he said: 

The existing program has failed. It has 
resulted in accumulating burdensome and 
dangerous surpluses mainly of commodities 
for which there is no adequate demand even 
under our expanded programs of providing 
food for those in need. 


That statement was in the President's 
message. By coincidence, on the same 
day, another message was sent to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
which he asked for authority to export 
$2 billion worth more of our surplus food 
commodities overseas between now and 
the 31st of December 1961, believing that 
the $2 billion worth was needed to fill 
orders which we might get from overseas. 
This food would be sold under title I of 
Public Law 480, of which my friend the 
senior Senator from Kansas was the 
original sponsor, I believe. 

If we have no further outlet for these 
commodities anywhere, it would hardly 
seem necessary to ask for authority to 
sell $2 billion worth more of them over- 
seas. 

I believe that the Secretary, rather 
than the President, is right, and that 


there is a market for these commodities 
overseas so long as they are sold on terms 
that make it possible for countries in 
need to purchase them from us. Those 
terms, of course, should be long-term 
payments, or possibly we should take 
payments in the currency of the coun- 
tries involved. Even if we take foreign 
currency in payment we would be able 
to use it for purposes for which we would 
otherwise appropriate dollars to spend 
in those countries. So it appears that 
there is a market overseas. I do not be- 
lieve we should be talking about a 30- 
percent reduction in feed grains, when 
the requirement for them is growing. 

I have talked with people from other 
countries. They are trying desperately 
to produce enough food for their needs. 
They do not understand our making so 
much fuss because we have all we need 
and a little besides. They realize that 
the independence of people depends on 
having enough food. 

If anyone needs any proof of that 
statement, it can be pointed out that in 
every conntry in the world in which the 
government controls the people, there 
is a food shortage today. It is all very 
well to say we should starve them into 
rebellion against their government. It 
does not work out that way. People 
who are hungry do not rebel against their 
government. Russia is having a food 
shortage today and cannot supply 
enough meat to go with potatoes, corn- 
meal, and so forth. China is having 
desperate trouble because of a shortage 
of food. No government ever had any 
greater control over its people than the 
Chinese Government has over its people. 
That statement can also be made with 
respect to Cuba. 

So I say that a country which has 
plenty of food or has all it needs and 
some besides, is far less likely to fall 
under the control of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment than a country which has bare- 
ly enough, or possibly has a shortage of 
food 


The President pointed out in his mes- 
sage that if we do not do something to 
cut production, we will have to provide 
storage for 200 million to 250 million 
bushels more of feed grains. What is 
wrong with that? We would have to do 
that anyway, because we are using 200 
million to 250 million bushels more each 
year. We have a great deal of grain, 
and we must have a place to store it. To 
object to having grain because it requires 
storage space is like saying we should 
do away with money because it requires 
our buying pocketbooks to put the 
money in. The same line of reasoning 
seems to apply. 

We are a growing country. As we 
grow we must have more storage. The 
storage business is a multibillion dollar 
business. It is not only corn storage 
that we are concerned with. There is 
also cold storage, and other forms of 
storage. 

If we want to bring food supply and 
demand into balance in this country, it 
is possible to do it without resorting to 
compulsion or anything of that kind. We 
can do it by seeing to it, for example, 
that all the needy and deserving people 
in America are not deprived of adequate 
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diets merely because they are poor and 
needy. If I remember correctly, I read 
in the papers yesterday that there are 6 
million families in this country who have 
an income of less than $2,500 a year, 
which would mean something like $700 
per capita. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AITKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I remember that when 
a similar agricultural bill was before 
the Senate recently it was estimated that 
the carrying charges on surplus com- 
modities were $500 million a year, or ap- 
proximately $112 million a day. Is the 
Senator in a position to tell us whether 
that figure has gone up? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is probably true. 
That is a charge against the taxpayers. 
If the taxpayers were not paying it, 
private industry would be paying it. 

Mr. BUSH. That is, if we had the 
surplus. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. I have brought the 
storage business into the picture to show 
what a tremendous business it is in this 
country. The storing of surplus com- 
modities for the Federal Government is 
only a small part of it. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator believe 
that if the bill is passed it would have the 
effect of reducing the heavy burden of 
the storage problem, or increasing it? 

Mr. AIKEN. I doubt if there would 
be much of a change because of the 
passage of the pending bill. If we give 
the Secretary of Agriculture the au- 
thority to dispose of $2 billion worth of 
surplus commodities—— 

Mr. BUSH. That is another matter, 
though. 

Mr. AIKEN. To countries overseas, 
that would reduce the need for storage 
in this country. I do not know how 
much storage the Senator has in his 
State. In some States it is quite con- 
siderable in amount. A good many peo- 
ple in some communities depend on that 
business. If it were decreased, there 
would be a good many people who would 
be writing to their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives urging them not to ruin 
their communities. 

Mr. BUSH. I would be glad to turn 
in our storage business if everyone else 
would turn in his, and we could get rid 
of the problem. 

Mr. AIKEN. I rather think that the 
per capita loss from storage would not 
mean as much to Connecticut as it would 
to other States, although I believe the 
Senator’s State does have much cold 
storage business. 

Mr. BUSH. On the other hand, our 
share in carrying it on a per capita 
basis is one of the highest. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe there are 
three ways in which we can bring sup- 
ply and demand into balance and keep 
them in balance: First, by making cer- 
tain that all the needy and deserving 
people in America are not deprived of 
adequate diets simply because they are 
poor and needy. Next, we can sell a 
reasonable part of our so-called sur- 
pluses to people in other lands on gen- 
erous terms of payment. And, third, we 
can continue our research into the fields 
of utilization where the potential mar- 
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ket is still strong and underdeveloped. 
I am certain that further development 
can be made in that field. 

If we really want to improve farm 
income, we can enact legislation which 
will stop the merciless harassment of 
farm cooperatives by the Department of 
Justice whenever farmers try to use 
their bargaining power to an effective 
degree. 

We all know that whenever farmers 
try to reduce the spread between them- 
selves and the consumers, they promptly 
find themselves haled before the bar of 
justice. Sometimes their competition 
goes before the bar of justice, but when- 
ever a business is charged with unfair 
competition, it pays a $5,000 fine and 
then goes on to do a billion-dollar busi- 
ness. Farmers cannot do that. 

We can broaden our Marketing Agree- 
ment Act so as to give farmers an op- 
portunity to use their bargaining power, 
which they would normally have, and 
which they normally ought to have. 

If we go too far in the direction of re- 
stricted farm production, we can take a 
few billion dollars off our gross national 
product. We can put 2 or 3 million 
more people out of work. But we can- 
not improve our economy by walking 
backward. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? I 
should like to address two or three in- 
quiries to the Senator from Vermont, 
who is so very well informed on this sub- 
ject, before he concludes his remarks. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I previously asked 
the Senator about the feed grain bill 


from the point of view of the consumer 
and from the point of view of stock, 
dairy, and poultry producers. From his 
replies, I gained the impression that the 
bill would have an adverse effect on 
them. There is a question as to the ex- 


tent. Now I wish to ask the Senator 
about the corn farmers themselves. 

It is my recollection that corn farmers 
never accepted—indeed, they voted 
against—acreage allotments for their 
crops. Is that not correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. As I recall, in the last 
year acreage allotments were in effect, 
actually only about 8 percent of all corn 
plantings was in compliance with acre- 
age allotments. Of course, they did not 
have a marketing penalty. But there 
was only a small percentage of them 
who complied with the allotments. 

I believe the corn situation has im- 
proved materially. In fact, in 1960, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the net income of the corn pro- 
ducers was up materially. I have felt, 
since we enacted legislation affecting 
corn and cotton 2 years ago, that we 
ought to give both those programs a 
chance to be tried, particularly the cot- 
ton program. I know there have been 
some changes in the cotton support pro- 
gram. I am alittle fearful of the result, 
because we have recovered our cotton 
business in the world and in this coun- 
try, too. I certainly hope that no action 
which has been taken will have any ad- 
verse effect upon the cotton industry of 
this country, but my fingers are crossed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont further yield, 
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to permit me to add to what he has said 
with respect to the corn bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana for that purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The corn farmers 
not only did not comply; they would 
never accept strict acreage controls, as 
was the case with cotton, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts. One of the bad things 
which has occurred in the last 4 or 5 
years is that even noncompliers were 
given a good support price. In the case 
of cotton and other commodities, a pen- 
alty was imposed. However, in the case 
of corn, when acreage allotments were in 
effect noncompliers received a support 
price only slightly lower than compliers. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
the corn growers have never tried, in my 
humble judgment, to make the law work 
as we intended it. Even noncompliers, 
as the Senator from Vermont has pointed 
out, had no penalties imposed; instead, 
they were paid a fair support price. 

Mr. KEATING. I have a parochial 
interest in consumers and also in poul- 
try and dairy producers, who are of such 
great importance to the economy of my 
State. This question does not affect the 
economy of my State, but my recollec- 
tion is that the corn farmers themselves 
voted against virtually the very program 
which the bill will institute. Am I incor- 
rect? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
New York is incorrect. What happened 
was that 2 years ago the law was changed 
and provided for a support price equal 
to 90 percent of the average of the last 
3 years, with no acreage limitations, and, 
of course, with a minimum of 65 per- 
cent of parity. 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to have 
this matter clarified. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I think that what the 
Senator from New York may be thinking 
of is that after we passed the corn bill 
in 1958, a referendum was held among 
the farmers, and they voted against 
allotments. 

Mr. AIKEN. But are we not provid- 
ing allotments in the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not necessarily. It 
is optional; it is a voluntary program. 

Mr. AIKEN. We are giving farmers 
the right to put plantings in the soil 
bank, up to 30 percent of their average 
planting of the last 2 years. In fact, if 
they put any of their planting in the 
soil bank, they will have to put in 30 
percent. 

Mr. KEATING. Why is this a l-year 
program? Is it simply a test program? 
Why is it for only 1 year? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have the feeling that 
the President plans to send to Congress 
@ Message requesting certain long-range 
programs, and the bill now being con- 
sidered is in the nature of a stopgap. 
With respect to the support price for 
manufacturing milk, which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will announce, I ex- 
pect this afternoon, the dairy farmers 
in New York undoubtedly will be quite 
happy. In the case of the New York 
dairymen, the increase in the price of 
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manufacturing milk will more than off- 
set the increased cost due to this bit of 
proposed legislation, assuming it becomes 
law. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the Senator 
think that the action expected to be 
taken this afternoon by the Secretary 
of Agriculture is in any way significant 
in connection with the timing of our 
voting on the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. Several Members of the 
Senate have for some time been urging 
the Secretary to reach a decision, be- 
cause we felt that the longer he delayed, 
the more the dealers would profit, and 
the less the farmers would get from any 
possible price increase. 

Mr. KEATING. I think an increase 
in the dairy price support is desirable. 
The industry is hard pressed, but it will 
be harder pressed if the feed grain bill 
passes. I wondered whether the timing 
of this action was a mere coincidence, or 
whether it had some connection with 
our action on this bill. I am naive about 
these things. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator from 
Vermont will permit me to answer the 
question further, I do not think the ex- 
pected action by the Secretary has any- 
thing to do with the action being taken 
on the bill, because the price of grain 
may go up if we pass the bill, and the 
Secretary necessarily will have to take 
that fact into consideration in fixing the 
price of raw milk. 

Mr. KEATING. But the price of 
grain will not go up if we do not pass 
the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator madea 
statement a while ago about the vast 
amount of feed grain which was disap- 
pearing in comparison with the past 2 
years. I placed in the ReEcorp yester- 
day a statement indicating that the total 
disappearance from 1955 to 1961 has in- 
creased by 25 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. We are using a billion 
bushels more a year than we were 4 
years ago. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the total supply 
has increased at the rate of 42.6 percent, 
and the carryover for 1961 will be in the 
neighborhood of 2 billion bushels of corn 
only, in contrast to a 1954-58 average 
of 1,200 million. 

So this bill seeks to curtail the pro- 
duction or prevent the production of 
more of these grains, because increased 
production—that is to say, to have a 
greater supply—would further aggravate 
the situation. 

It is my considered judgment—and I 
have had 25 years of experience on the 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry—that if we keep piling up these 
feed grains to such excesses, that will be 
an invitation for more people to go into 
the poultry business and will invite more 
people to go into the turkey business, and 
will invite more people to go into the 
cattle business, and that will result ulti- 
mately in hurting those who now are 
in those businesses. I think there is no 
doubt about that. ‘The record has shown 
that in the past. 

That is why I am so anxious to put 
this bill through, so that we can curtail 
the production of feed grains to the ex- 
tent of, let us say, 500 million to 700 mil- 
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lion bushels this year. If we can reach 
that goal, then we can soon pass a bill— 
probably before May—that would put 
corn and other feed grains on the same 
basis as is the case with cotton and other 
supported crops. By that, I mean sim- 
ply this: If a corn producer desires to 
have price support from the Govern- 
ment, he should be willing to curtail his 
acreage to the extent necessary, so as to 
put supply and demand more in balance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, following 
what the Senator has said, I wish to 
state that I am not even afraid of a 
2-billion-bushel grain surplus in this 
country, when we are using it.at the rate 
of nearly 500 million bushels a month. 
At that rate, 2 billion bushels is only 
a 4-month supply ahead. I would 
far rather take a chance on a 2-billion- 
bushel surplus than on a 200-million- 
bushel shortage. The former is much 
safer. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield, so that 
I may comment on the remarks of the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I have great respect 
for the long tenure of the Senator from 
Louisiana as chairman of the commit- 
tee and as an expert in this field. But 
it seems to me he makes a curious argu- 
ment when he says this bill is good be- 
cause it will make going into the poultry 
business or into the dairy business so 
unattractive that others will not go into 
it, and therefore it will keep in that 
business those now in it, because it will 
raise the price of feed to the poultry 
raisers. The Senator from Louisiana 
thinks that by raising the price of feed 
to the poultry raisers and making it a 
less attractive industry, others will not 
go into that industry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will keep others 
out; that is the point. 

Mr. KEATING. It seems to me that 
is a peculiar line of reasoning. 

Mr. WILIdAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield, so that 
I may ask a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. I have 
the floor. If I may yield for the pur- 
pose requested, without losing the floor, 
I shall be glad to have the Senator from 
Delaware {Mr. Wit.u1ams] impart wis- 
dom to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I won- 
der whether the Senator from Louisiana 
would also feel that if we were to enact 
2 law which would double the price of 
fertilizer that is used for cotton, that 
would solve the cotton surplus problem. 

Mr. KEATING. I wonder how the 
Senator from Louisiana would comment 
on that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If we 
accept the line of reasoning that we can 
control the price of poultry by raising the 
price of feed, and thus make the poultry 
business unprofitable, does the Senator 
from Louisiana think that, similarly, we 
could, by enacting a law which would 
double the price of fertilizer that is used 
for cotton, solve the cotton problem? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the two are 
not comparable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I think the only difference 
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between them is that one affects Loui- 
siana and the other affects some other 
areas. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think the Senator 
from Vermont has served on the com- 
mittee for almost as long a period as I 
have. 

Mr. AIKEN. For 4 years less. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the price of 
feed grains decreases ultimately the busi- 
ness is less attractive to the poultry 
producers or to the dairy producers; 
there is no doubt about that. 

This bill will curtail the production 
of feed grains for this year, and will 
try to get it more in line with demand. 
After this bill is enacted, it is our hope 
to pass another bill—a long-range bill— 
which would create a situation whereby 
we could reduce the feed grain acreage 
to the point where we shall try to keep 
supply and demand more in line. That 
is what we are trying to do. If we do 
not do that, the feed grain market will 
continue to deteriorate, and prices will 
continue to go lower and lower; and that 
is bound to invite more people to go into 
the pig-raising business and the poul- 
try-raising business, and is bound to de- 
moralize the entire livestock industry, 
in my humble judgment. There is no 
doubt about that, in my mind. 

We often hear it said, ‘“The cattle peo- 
ple are making out fine, because of the 
price supports.” But if it were not for 
the fact that we have a program to sta- 
bilize the price of the grain, there would 
be no telling what the price of beef 
would go down to. But the fact that we 
have a stable price on the commodity 
those animals consume has a tendency 
to stabilize the prices in that industry. 
And that is what we are trying to do in 
this case. 

In other words, as I pointed out a 
while ago, the inerease in total disap- 
pearance from 1955 has been 25 percent, 
but the increase in the total supply has 
been 42.6 percent, so that the carryover 
has been increasing constantly each 
year. 

Let us consider the increases in the 
past few years. The carryover was 
1,202 million bushels for the period 
1954-58. In 1958, it was 1,470 million 
bushels. In 1959, it was 1,530 million 
bushels. In 1960, it was 1,789 million 
bushels. And in 1961, it was 2 billion 
bushels. Unless we stop that trend, the 
price of grain is bound to be depressed, 
and in that event there may be more and 
more farmers going into the business of 
raising poultry and raising cattle or 
what-have-you; and in my opinion that 
will demoralize the whole industry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Weil, we had a need for 
more than a billion bushels of additional 
carryover, just to take care of the in- 
creased use in the last 5 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senater from Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
should like to comment on the remarks 
of the Senator from Louisiana. I still 
feel that if his line of reasoning—namely, 
that the situation can be cared for by 
raising the cost of production of a com- 
modity—is correct, and it is true of one, 
it is true of another, and if it will work 
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for feed grains it will work for cotton 
by raising the price of the fertilizer that 
is used for the production of cotton. But 
I disagree with the Senator’s reasoning 
on both. 

I believe that if the Senator will 
examine the historical record of these 
commodities he will find this to be true: 
The poultry industry has been in the 
process of increasing its production in 
the last 6 months of 1960 and in 1961. 
Why are those producers increasing 
their production? They are doing so 
because in the preceding 12-month pe- 
riod that business was profitable and 
they were making money; and inasmuch 
as. they were making money from the 
production of eggs and inasmuch as the 
price of eggs was higher and the price 
of broilers was higher, they increased 
their production. 

By the same line of reasoning, why 
did the prices go down a couple years 
ago? ‘They went down then because 
those producers were operating at full 
capacity. Then they began losing 
money—they cut back their production, 
and then prices stabilized. 

I venture to say that, with or without 
the enactment of this bill, even though 
the price of corn is raised to $1.20, which 
would increase the cost of feed, we will 
find an increased production on hogs 
and turkeys next year—not because of 
the increase or decrease in the cost of 
feed, but because there has been profit- 
able production in the past year, and, 
human nature being what it is, the farm- 
ers will increase their production. That 
is the reason why there will be increased 
production, and not because of any 
superiority of the wisdom of any bureau- 
crat in Washington. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Del- 
aware was not present in the Chamber 
when I referred to the increase and de- 
crease in production of meat animals. 
As the Senator from Delaware knows, 
the support price of corn was dropped 
from $1.12 to $1.06 for the year 1960; 
but on January 1, 1961, in spite of the 
low price for grain, cattle numbers had 
increased only 1 percent, and hog num- 
bers had dropped 6 percent, coinci- 
dentally with the lower price of feed. 
Sheep numbers were down 1 percent and 
chicken numbers were down 3 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the point I am making. Hog and pork 
prices having been at a profitable level 
for the past 12 months, I venture to 
say, even with the enactment of this 
bill and the raising of the support price 
of grain and feed prices thus being in- 
creased, we will still find increased pro- 
duction next year. If the farmers then 
lose money they will in the succeeding 
years cut back production again. 

Someday Congress is going to wake up 
to the fact that the law of supply and 
demand cannot be regulated out of 
Washington, either on agricultural com- 
modities or in any other field, and the 
more we attempt to do this the greater 
will be the loss to the taxpayers and 
oe the very industries we are trying to 

p. 

Besides these points, we must not 
overlook the fact that the great danger 
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inherent in this bill is its trend toward 
Government control over American agri- 
culture. For that reason alone the bill 
should be defeated. 

I do not think the two factors will 
be found to be related, except that, as 
feed prices are raised and cattle or hog 
operations become unprofitable, and as 
those farmers are forced into semibank- 
ruptcy, they will be forced out of busi- 
ness, just as, if title 3 were put back 
into the bill, as the Senator from Ver- 
mont pointed out before, the Secretary 
of . Agriculture could. force American 
farmers under the program, with the 
alternative of their going bankrupt if 
they stayed out. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was 
interested in the extent of the price in- 
crease in milk and butterfat contem- 
plated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Senator said it would take up the 
increased cost of feed which is contem- 
plated by the bill. Would it also take 
up the increased price which the pro- 
ducers have been strongly contending 
for to make their operations profitable? 

Mr. AIKEN. I could not answer the 
Senator from New York with any great 
degree of accuracy. I must say that I 
have not used my pencil in ascertaining 
whether the increased support price for 
manufacturing milk which the Secre- 
tary said he would announce this after- 
noon would more than offset the in- 
creased cost of dairy feed, assuming the 
bill works as its sponsors hope it will 
work. So it is very difficult to answer 
the question. 

I am sure the support level which the 
Secretary will announce will make the 
dairymen of New York State quite 
happy, because in New York there is 
class C milk, as theSenator knows, 
which goes down to pretty low levels 
during a few months of the year. I 
think the dairymen of New York State 
will be happy on that score, and they 
will find that the blended price for New 
York will come into line with the price 
received in New England and other 
areas much better than it has in the 
past few months. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
for that information. I am confident 
the Senator’s influence has been very 
strong, in a constructive way, in this 
whole effort. 

What does the Senator assume will 
be the price to the ultimate consumer 
as a result of the increase? I ask that 
question because in New York our milk 
producers in the milkshed are in one 
part of the State. Then there are the 
large cities, which are full of milk con- 
sumers. We must make a constant ef- 
for: to hold a balance between the two. 

Mr. AIKEN. The support price will 
not apply to class I milk, which is the 
milk delivered to the consumer’s door- 
step or to restaurants. It will be applied 
to manufacturing milk, which, in effect, 
when we get down to class C, is surplus 
milk. The Secretary also will set a price 
for butterfat, but I would not expect 
that the consumer will find any great 
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change in the price of butter, because 
butter has held up in price. It went up 
half a cent yesterday in New York. It 
was in the neighborhood of 62 cents per 
pound and it has been close to that all 
winter long. Now we are coming into 
the flush season when the price would 
normally drop 3 or 4 cents a pound. 

I should say that the effect of the Sec- 
retary’s order would be to prevent a 
sharp drop in the price to the farmer, 
rather than an increase in price to the 
consumer. At least, I hope it will work 
that way. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator knows 
how persons like myself greatly respect 
his views on this subject.. Notwithstand- 
ing the Secretary’s proposed action, the 
Senator is still opposed to this bill, and 
feels that it is an improvident and un- 
wise way in which to proceed. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Secretary’s 
action this afternoon in fixing prices for 
manufacturing milk will soften the ef- 
fects of this bill. However, I voted 
against the bill in committee. The poul- 
trymen and the cattle feeders who do not 
raise all their own feed will still be left 
on the outside, in a pretty vulnerable 
position to suffer losses. Therefore, in 
order to be in a consistent position, I ex- 
pect to vote against the bill. However, 
I give the Secretary credit for having 
tried to do a good job. I give the chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee credit for having great- 
ly improved the situation over what it 
might have been. We will hope for the 
best. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to identify 
myself with the views of my colleague. 

Mr. AIKEN. From the standpoint of 
our geographical position, I feel that the 
bill still would affect us adversely rather 
than improve the situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. When the Senator says 
“affect us adversely,” and “improve the 
situation,” he means that the bill and 
the Secretary’s order, taken together, 
on balance, will affect us more adversely 
than if we did not have either. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. Poultry raising is a very 
important industry in the Northeast. 
We also fatten a great many cattle and 
buy corn for that purpose. So I think, 
all facts considered, in spite of higher 
support for manufacturing milk, we 
probably would not be in an improved 
situation. However, I give the Secre- 
tary and the chairman of the commit- 
tee full credit for having improved the 
legislative situation materially; and my 
opposition to the bill, I must say, is not 
as strong as it was yesterday or the day 
before. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one other com- 
ment on that particular point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The increase in sup- 
port price for dairy products will not 
help the poultry people, will it? 

Mr. AIKEN. Not a bit. 

Mr. KEATING. It seems to me sig- 
nificant, let me say in reply to the argu- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
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Corn: Yield per harvested acre, South Dakota, 1958 and 1959 by 
counties; preliminary 1960, 1956-60 average, and 1958-60 averages 


for selected counties 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
expressed, in my colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont, my 
opposition to the pending measure. I 
do not believe that it is saved by the pro- 
posal of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
about which we have heard, and which 
is justified on the grounds of trying to do 
what we can to increase the support 
prices for dairy products, for which we 
have been contending and working to- 
gether for a long time. This involves a 
demand which is quite different from 
demands which might be created by the 
terms of the bill. This has been clearly 
and excellently expressed by our col- 
league from Vermont. 

It is estimated that the passage of 
the bill could cost our dairy farmers in 
New York $275 million a year in in- 
creased feed bills. What the Secretary 
of Agriculture intends to do we do not 
know, but certainly we do not wish to 
contribute further to the pillaring of 
costs, when it is either unwise or improvi- 
dent, simply to attempt to meet needs or 
to provide equity in situations quite 
apart from what would happen under the 
terms of the bill. 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote against 
the passage of the bill. 

In addition, I think it is fair to say 
that for many years we have been pur- 
suing policies which do not seem to be 
leading to a balanced and viable farm 
program. Very largely this is attribut- 
able to the “single shot idea,” wherein 
we do not recognize in passing legisla- 
tion—although I know the distinguished 
members of the committee and the dis- 
tinguished Senators who have been 
speaking recognize it—the interrelation- 
ship of the various elements to each 
other. 

I believe it would be very much in the 
interest of the people in my State—who 
mainly are interested in dairying, poul- 
try raising, and other branches of agri- 
culture so vital to our State’s economy— 
before we ask them to foot any bills, 
to see what the whole scheme looks like 
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in terms of its interrelationship, insofar 
as it affects these farm products and 
insofar as it affects other products. 

For that reason, in addition to the 
others I have mentioned, I shall vote 
against passage of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CarEHaRT] is 
out of the city, but he desired to have 
considered an amendment which was 
offered for printing under the rule on 
March 8. Icall up the amendment now. 
I have no particular desire to discuss it. 
I have discussed it with the chairman of 
the committee, and he may have some- 
thing to say at this particular time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, with respect to the marketing 
year for the 1961 crop of any feed grain com- 
modity for which price support is made 
available under this Act, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall not sell any such 
commodity at less than 25 per centum above 
the current support price for such com- 
modity, plus reasonable carrying charges. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the committee I am opposed 
to the amendment, which really would 
have the effect of killing the bill. The 
only provisions of the committee amend- 
ment as now written, providing for the 
disposition of feed grains by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, are those 
which provide for payment in kind for 
diverted acres. 

Under the law as it would stand, if 
this were to pass, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could sell corn and other 
feed grains only if the price thereof were 
105 percent of the current support price 
plus carrying charges, which in this case, 
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Barley: Yield per harvested acre, 
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if the bill is enacted, would be about 
$1.26, if the sale fell within the ex- 
ceptions of section 407 of the 1949 act. 

What this amendment seeks to do is to 
increase the CCC selling price to the 
point that corn would probably have to 
sell for $1.60 before any of it could be 
disposed of. I am sure the members of 
the committee as well as the Senate 
would not wish to have that occur. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make the record clear 
that I have indicated no particular posi- 
tion on the amendment. Since the re- 
quest was made that it be offered, I have 
talked it over with the chairman of the 
committee. The Presiding Officer can 
put the question, because I am not in- 
terested at the moment in discussing the 
amendment further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DrirRKsEN] on behalf of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have had a very good discussion today 
with respect to the pending legislation, 
the so-called feed grains bill, and in the 
moments that I shall speak, I wish to 
try to set the record straight, as I see 
it, in reference to some of the comment 
that has been made today. First, we 
ought to remember that the legislation 
with which we are dealing is emergency 
legislation, in order to provide a price 
support structure and controls over pro- 
duction of feed grain for this crop year. 

I was pleased that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] responded 
to the Senator from New York on the 
question of wheat, because the quotas 
for wheat, the acreage, and the price 
support levels have already been set for 
this year’s production, and there is 
nothing we could do by legislation this 
year that would affect the wheat pro- 
gram for the crop year 1961. It is my 
hope that we shall have a wheat pro- 
gram before the Congress, and one that 
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is better than the present program. I 
have been given to understand that this 
is the purpose and desire of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the President. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ypield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I understand that a 
long-range farm bill has been prepared 
and is in the White House at the pres- 
ent time. It apparently was destined 
for transmittal to Congress earlier this 
week, and it is being withheld for some 
reason. Is the Senator from Minnesota 
informed on that question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
very serious consideration is being given 
to a long-range farm bill. I have been 
told that a message will be forthcoming 
on such a program. 

I think we would all be well advised 
to remember that the new administra- 
tion has been in office only since the 20th 
of January, and that to present an over- 
all long-range farm bill relating to this 
complex fdrm economy in a hurry would, 
in my mind, be less than wise and might 
very well lend itself to a good deal of 
misunderstanding or misinterpretation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I appreciate that point, 
but the voices through the press were to 
the effect that there was a bill, that it 
was ready to be transmitted, that the de- 
cision to transmit it was countermanded, 
and it was being held presumably until 
the instant bill had been acted upon by 
Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not believe 
there is any relationship. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It occurred to me that 
it would be helpful to Senators, as it 
would have been helpful to Members of 
the other body, to know whether or not 
that long -range bill was in that situa- 
tion, and what it contains, in a general 
way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In responding to 
the Senator from Nebraska I should like 
to say that any long-range farm bill 
which would be sent down and would 
include items of feed grains would surely 
have had no effect upon this year’s crop, 
because we could not possibly process 
and pass a long-range farm bill in this 
Congress between now and March 15, 
16, or 17, or the period of time that would 
be required. 

Mr. HRUSKA. No; and that situation 
is understood by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. On the other hand, we have had 
repeated declarations—and the Senator 
from Minnesota has made one just 
now—to the effect that the bill before 
us isan emergency bill. If a long-range 
bill has already been prepared and is 
a@ reiteration of the bill before us, seek- 
ing to thrust into the future what the 
instant bill will do for the next 12 
months, it would be helpful to some of 
us in our thinking, and perhaps in our 
voting, if we knew that fact. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ican only say that 
I do not believe the long-range farm bill 
should be judged on the basis of what 
we are doing here today. I will say only 
this further: The press is a great medium 
of communication, but I doubt that it 
has knowledge of all the intimate details 
or intricate details of the farm bill. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. It is for that reason 
that I asked a better informed source, 
namely, the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not writing a 
long-range farm bill. All I know is that 
we have a bill before us, and if we de- 
lay passage of or action upon this bill, I 
think it will have some rather unfor- 
tunate consequences upon the market. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. For many years the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
has been a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. I understand 
that he is not now. But I know he is 
familiar with this program. It has been 
a pleasure to have worked with him in 
the past. If he would be willing, I 
should like to discuss with him one or 
or two items in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would like very 
much to do so, if the Senator will permit 
me first to make a few general observa- 
tions about the bill. Then I wish to en- 
gage in colloquy with my colleagues in 
order that we may have an exchange of 
views. 

First I wish to point out that we are 
talking about a bill which is a l-year 
program based upon recommendations 
placed before the Congress by the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It isan emergency program that was de- 
signed to meet some of the needs of the 
producer, the consumer, and the tax- 
payer—in fact, the American economy 
as a whole. 

In testifying before the committee the 
Secretary noted that the bill was de- 
signed, first, to assure increased income 
for participating farmers, that is, for the 
farmers who participate in the program 
in the important feed-grain sector in 
our economy. 

Second. The purpose of the proposal 
was to assure the consumer of fair and 
stable prices for meat, poultry, and dairy 
products. 

Third. The purpose of the bill was to 
reduce the cost to the taxpayers some- 
thing like $500 million less than the 
present program, and to reduce the Gov- 
ernment’s holding in feed grains. 

Having made that statement, let me 
make it perfectly clear that I believe it is 
necessary to have a reserve of feed 
grains. I am not one of the Senators 
who believe that we should bring our 
agricultural economy into daily balance 
as between supply and demand. I be- 
lieve such action would work a catas- 
trophe upon the Nation, upon the mar- 
ket, upon the consumer, upon our foreign 
policy, and upon our national security. 
We need reserves. We need holdings. 
We need storage. I agree with much of 
what the Senator from Vermont. [Mr. 
AIKEN] said earlier in reference to the 
long-term needs of our Nation and of 
the world, in terms of feed supplies. 

I have become more skeptical over 
what we call the rigid control program. 
I make this statement frankly, because 
in my earlier days in the Senate I argued 
vigorously for the most rigid type of 
controls. I feel that in an expanding 
population, in a world situation that is 
surely unpredictable, food becomes a 
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vital element of our whole national secu- 
rity, and that bountiful reserves, even 
though they cost something for storage, 
are within the national interest. 

Having made that statement, all we 
are trying to do is to arrive at what I 
consider to be a certain degree of reason- 
ableness in terms of reserves or inven- 
tories, and I believe that is what the pro- 
gram is designed to do. 

It is not the intention of the Senator 
from Minnesota to offer any amendments 
to the Senate bill. I happen to feel that 
there are portions of the bill passed by 
the House that may be better, from my 
point of view, than the Senate bill as it 
came from committee. But I believe that 
the Senate bill will be helpful. I do not 
wish to indicate for a moment that we 
can solve the so-called surplus problem 
with feed grains. That is not something 
than can be done in 1 year without de- 
stroying the farm economy. Further- 
more, we have never defined what we 
mean by a surplus of feed. I do not con- 
sider a surplus of feed to be a few more 
bushels than the current market re- 
quires. I have long felt that we needed 
national food reserves—set-aside—of 
substantial quantity and quality so that 
we would have no danger in America 
from drought or disaster, from war or 
nature. 

In other words, let us protect the live- 
stock industry of America. Let us pro- 
tect human beings, our fellow citizens. 
Let us strengthen the Nation in its rela- 
tions with other nations by having an 
adequate supply of food. I think this is 
all to the good. Nevertheless, we can 
make certain improvements, and I be- 
lieve that the bill tends to do so. 

Let me discuss for a moment the 
difference between the House bill and 
the Senate bill, in broad terms. The 
Senate committee, in the bill which is 
now before us, has set a fixed support 
on corn at $1.20 a bushel. The House 
did not do that. It set a minimum of 65 
percent of parity, giving the Secretary 
discretionary authority to set supports 
at 65 percent or above. However, the 
Secretary has said repeatedly that he 
would set the support level at $1.20. 
Therefore, the Senate committee, in its 
wisdom, has said, “If that is what the 
Secretary intends to do, that is what we 
will write into law.” 

This is a l-year program, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The Senate bill does not permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to sell out of 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
any stocks below support levels. This is 
the traditional position of the Senate. 
I say that with some background of serv- 
ice on the committee. 

The House bill would permit the Sec- 
retary to sell out of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks at prices up to 17 
percent below support levels. That 
means that 83 percent of the support 
level would be the price at which the 
Secretary could sell Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks in the market. Un- 
der the Senate bill it would have to be 
105 percent of the support level. 

There is a very significant difference. 
The purpose of the House language is to 
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bring about more compliance with the 
program, thereby cutting back produc- 
tion. 

It is my belief that with the support 
level of $1.20 on corn and other feed 
grains having support levels based on 
their feed equivalent value—and there 
is a formula for all this in the law— 
unless there is a way in which to disci- 
pline or exercise some authority over 
production, it might well result in pro- 
moting more production than we have 
today. Therefore, the House bill and 
the Senate bill call for very substantial 
acreage reductions. The House bill gives 
additional authority to the Secretary to 
step into the market to force compliance 
with the program, by selling Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks in the market, 
as a penalty against noncompliers. 

This is a complicated business. When 
we discuss farm legislation we are dis- 
cussing the most complicated economics 
of the Nation. I see my good friend the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Car.son], 
who is a wise man in this field, is smil- 
ing. Every one of us who deals with 
this subject feels a sense of inadequacy, 
because at just about the time when we 
begin to understand a program like the 
so-called support program for corn, so 
many changes are made in the formulas 
that it is necessary to start all over again. 

I have spent hours in trying to under- 
stand the bills. As one who hopes to 
continue his interest in agricultural 
legislation, I have studied the bills as 
one would in a seminar or in a grad- 
uate course. I have studied the bills 
until the present moment, because I 
wished to be as sure of my ground as 
I could possibly be. 

There are philosophical differences in 
the Senate with respect to farm policy. 
We will not change those differences 
by any argument. 

I am sure that every Senator holds 
his philosophy on this subject sincerely. 
I merely wish to say that when we offer 
a farmer a price on a commodity, that 
farmer, if he is to take that price and 
be satisfied with it, must accept some 
restrictions on his production. Other- 
wise the Government will, by act of 
Congress or act of the executive branch, 
encourage ever more production and 
depress the market ever more, costing 
the taxpayer untold millions of dollars. 

The farm program has gotten into 
such condition that last year it cost the 
American taxpayers more than $6 mil- 
lion. We cannot continue like this. I 
come from an agricultural State. How- 
ever, we want a farm program that is 
not a burden upon the Federal Treasury, 
and not a burden upon taxpayers who 
are not farm people. What we are 
seeking, therefore, is a statement of pol- 
icy as to the role of food and fiber in 
our economy, the purpose of food and 
fiber in our foreign policy and in our 
national security. The policy should be 
in proper perspective, and we should 
try to design programs that will bring 
into reasonable balance the supply that 
is needed in relation to the demand or 
the consumption, plus the establishment 
of national reserves. 

I note that the Senate Committee 
amendment to the Senate bill does not 
contain a price support for soybeans. 
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I forget now whether the report recom- 
mends against such support. Perhaps 
it merely ignores the soybean price 
support. The House bill includes a rec- 
ommendation to increase the support 
level on soybeans to $2.30. 

The House bill requires only a 20 per- 
cent acreage reduction, and all the sup- 
ports would be paid in cash on the 20 
percent. That is, it would be neces- 
sary to average out the production on 
the acres for the past 2 years and to pay 
in cash on the amount of production. 

The House bill makes provision for 
another 20 percent voluntary reduction, 
which could be paid for in kind up to 60 
percent of the previous production. The 
Senate bill requires a 30-percent acreage 
reduction from last year’s planting, and 
the support payments on this amount 
would be made one-half in cash and 
one-half in kind. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With that ex- 
planation of the two bills, possibly I can 
answer a question or two of my distin- 
guished friend from Maine. Then I 
shall wish to say something more with 
respect to the economic concept involved 
in the proposed legislation. 

Mr.MUSKIE. The Senator knows that 
I cotne from a State which is interested 
in the bill primarily as a taxpaying State 
and as a feed consuming State. I am 
interested in having the Senator’s judg- 
ment as to what the net effect on the 
taxpayer would be if the bill should 
become law and the program should be 
implemented. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have asked the 
Department of Agriculture to give me 
some figures on this point, and the Sec- 
retary gave me some information, which 
I have before me. However, the report 
had something to say on the subject, 
too. According to the report—and this 
is from the Secretary of Agriculture— 

The total estimated cost of the program 
in the long run is only the cost of the con- 
servation practice payments—$400 to $500 
million. This would replace the estimated 
expenditures under the existing program of 
$1.5 to $1.6 billion of which we could expect 
to recover eventually only $500 million. The 
net saving under the proposed special pro- 
gram as compared with the existing program 
would be in the order of $500 million. 


Let me say to my friend from Maine 
that these are estimates, I have been on 
the scene long enough to know that 
often estimates are very conservative. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The committee 
feels that this is a reasonably accurate 
estimate. However, as I said, it is an 
estimate, because we do not know what 
the production will be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is based on 
70-percent compliance. The higher the 
compliance, the greater the saving. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The original esti- 
mates of some technicians of the De- 
partment show that with 70 percent 
compliance the saving would be a little 
more than $500 million. However, the 
committee in its report estimated the 
saving at $500 million, on the basis of 
the Senate bill also. Is that what the 
Senator from Louisiana understands? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. How firm a figure is the 
70-percent compliance figure? On what 
is it based? Is it guesswork? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. It is based 
upon what I think would have to hap- 
pen. I think the chairman has made a 
very good statement on this point. If 
and when the bill is passed the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture must 
ask the county committees—the ACP 
committees—to go out and really sell 
this program to the feed producers. The 
Senator from Louisiana has made it quite 
clear, as chairman of the committee, 
that we have had a little trouble in the 
feed grain sector of the farm program, 
We have had much trouble with the so- 
called corn program. We will not go 
over that sad story. The chairman has 
said—and I think it is a word of warn- 
ing—that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has assured us that we must have broad 
participation. What the Secretary seeks 
to do, and what he will do, I feel certain, 
is to ask the county committees to go out 
and work and to sign up the farm pro- 
ducers in the feed grain areas, because 
a program providing $1.20 a bushel guar- 
anteed price—that is the floor—plus pay- 
ment in cash and payments in kind, 
which payments in kind would be nego- 
tiable certificates, is a rather good, solid 
program, and should produce genuine 
profit for the farm producer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I point out in this 
connection that it will be bigger if the 
Senate bill is enacted. If there is as 
much as 70-percent compliance, the in- 
creased income to the farmers who par- 
ticipate will range from 7 to 8 percent 
higher than under the present program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A 50-percent com- 
pliance would still effect a very large sav- 
ing to the Government and to the tax- 
payer. The Department estimated $626 
million, if there is 70-percent compliance. 
Even if compliance were reduced to 25 
or 30 percent—and I hope and pray there 
will be a much better compliance than 
that—there would, even then, be a saving 
of $200 million or $300 million as com- 
pared with the present program. 

So under the worst of circumstances— 
and I cannot contemplate a program in 
which there would be less than 25-per- 
cent compliance—there would be a sav- 
ing of more than $200 million to the tax- 
payer. 

Mr. MUSKIE. How important to 
compliance is section 3 of the House bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think section 3 
of the House bill provides considerable 
weight in gaining compliance. I am not 
willing to say, however, that I think it 
is the only factor in compliance, because 
the Senate bill, while it did not do what 
I would have hoped it would do in section 
3—because I support, in my own heart 
and thinking, the purpose of section 3 
in the House bill—provides for payment 
in kind. It provides for cash for the 
acres taken out of production. It pro- 
vides that certificates and payment in 
kind are negotiable elements which can 
be converted into cash. 

I think there is quite an incentive 
there, plus making the program a really 
national call, on the part of the President 
and Secretary of Agriculture, to get some- 
thing done. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Some cynics say that 
acreage controls will not be effective; 
and if they are not effective, then com- 
pliance is not so important a factor in 
tax savings as it might otherwise be. 
There are cynics who say that the farm- 
ers who comply will simply throw more 
fertilizer on the remaining acreage and 
will produce as much grain as they 
would have produced on their original 
acreage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Most of the farm- 
ers have already thrown a great deal of 
fertilizer on the very ground that they 
will be cropping next year or in this 
crop year. The corn farmers planted 18 
million new acres of corn under the pro- 
gram we passed some years ago, a pro- 
gram I voted against and warned 
against. I do not want to say, “I told 
you so,” but that program added about 
an extra billion bushels of corn to the 
total production. The farmers put 
plenty of fertilizer on that land when 
there was no difference in the price 
paid to the farmer who was complying 
and the farmer who was not complying. 

In other words, Congress, over the 
opposition of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and at the insistence of the recent 
administration, put into the corn pro- 
gram a guaranteed price of $1.06 a 
bushel. The farmers merely plowed up 
the sidewalks to plant corn. That is one 
of the reasons why we have the feed 
grain problem today. I should say one 
would have to “go some” to beat those 
production records. 

My estimates on the bill before the 
Senate are based upon the fact that we 
have already gone through some of the 
worst or most difficult days, in which 
fertilizer, seeding, and every conceivable 
practice, including the narrowing of the 
distance between the rows planted, has 
been practiced. 

I do not want to overestimate, because 
I have learned the rule of caution as to 
overproduction, but I have the feeling 
that there will be a substantial reduc- 
tion in the feed grain program by reason 
of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Did the committee 
seriously consider bushel controls in- 
stead of acreage controls? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall leave the 
answering of that question to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
this is more or less a crash bill for 1 
year, we did not even discuss that ques- 
tion. The idea behind the curtailing of 
acres planted was to reduce production. 
However, we have in the offing a long- 
range bill which will affect corn and 
other feed grains, as well as wheat. That 
question will be taken up then. This bill, 
as I have said, is for 1 year only. It 
is a crash bill, intended only to reduce 
the enormous surpluses which are now 
on hand. That is the sole purpose of 
the bill. If that objective can be ac- 
complished under the bill, and if there 


is 70-percent compliance, as the Senator - 
of feed, at $4.60 a hundred, the propor- 


from Minnesota has ‘said, that will re- 
sult in quite a saving to the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. 
I am happy to learn that the committee 
will consider production controls. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. A staff consultant 
has indicated to me that from 1955 to 
1960, on a yield-per-acre basis, there 
was an increase of 30.5 percent on corn, 
and 118 percent on sorghums. On oats 
the increase in yield-per-acre was 12 
percent; for barley, 10 percent. 

I believe this tends to prove my point 
that fertilizers were applied and new 
planting practices adopted, as well, un- 
der the so-called low price support for- 
mula. Instead of the low price support 
formula reducing production, it increased 
it. There was also the fact that there 
were no acreage controls at all. The 
farmers were simply told, “Go to it, boys. 
See what you can do.” I can tell the 
Senator that they made a fine record. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Then, the lower the 
farmer’s price goes, the more he must 
plant in order to come out whole. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I should like to ask one 
or two questions to clarify the impact 
of the bill upon the dairy and poultry 
farmers in my State. I shall ask the 
questions based upon the statistics I 
obtained from the Department of Agri- 
culture. Therefore, I assume they are 
representative and realistic. 

I understand that feed is composed, on 
the average—and the averages are by 
weight—of about 40 percent feed grains, 
20 or 25 percent soybean meal, and 35 
to 40 percent miscellaneous miller’s 
grains, brewer’s grains, middlings, and 
soon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is considered 
to be a sort of basic formula. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Let me put this ques- 
tion to get an understanding of how the 
bill will affect broiler growers. I under- 
stand that the price for the feed ration 
for broiler growing, in recent months, 
has been something like the following: 
On February 15, 1961, $4.60 a hundred 
pounds; on January 15, 1961, $4.55 a 
hundred pounds; a year ago, $4.70 a 
hundred pounds; 1955 to 1959, on the 
average, it was $4.94 a hundred pounds. 
These are national averages, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There has been 
very little fluctuation. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. About 40 cents a 
hundred pounds. 

Mr. MUSKIE. From $4.55 to $4.94 is 
the range shown here. If 40 percent 
of one of the rations by weight is corn, 
for example, it seems to me that the 
direct impact upon the price which the 
broiler grower pays would be that. The 
price-support figure for corn under this 
bill would go from $1.06 to—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To $1.20. 

Mr. MUSKIE. To $1.20 a bushel? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. A bushel is approx- 
imately 40 pounds? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a fair 


average. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Soin a hundredweight 
tion of that price attributable to corn 


-would go from $1.06 to $1.20? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 
Mr. MUSKIE. Or a 14-cent increase 
a hundredweight, as. compared to $4.60 
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for the cost of that hundredweight of 
feed? Is that accurate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Undoubtedly the 
Senator is using accurate mathematics. 
The computation has to be made rather 
quickly, but it sounds reasonable. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Does the chairman of 
the committee agree? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I cannot figure that 
rapidly. But I should like to point out 
that we have made a study of the in- 
crease in mixed feeds, in contrast to the 
price of corn, let us say. For instance, 
in 1956, when the corn price support was 
$1.50, mixed dairy feed cost $3.59 a 
hundred. With corn at $1.06, it was 
$3.65. So it does not have the effect that 
some Senators think it has. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I think the Senator 
will find, if he will let me pursue my 
questioning, that my questions are di- 
rected toward the same conclusion the 
Senator has suggested. 

As I understand the impact of the 
bill, if a broiler producer pays $4.60 for 
a hundredweight of feed at this point—— 
; a: HUMPHREY. Under the present 
aw? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. Under the pres- 
ent law—if this bill goes into effect— 
there will be added to that price 14 cents, 
representing the increase in the price 
support of corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And that would be 
an increase of about 12 percent in the 
price level. 

Mr. MUSKIE. No; it would be about 
3 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; 3 percent. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Three percent for the 
broiler producer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand that the 
dairy ration on February 15 of this year 
was $2.95 a hundred. If we use corn 
again, the increase there would be a 
little under 5 percent, for the dairy 
farmer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The poultry ration on 
February 16 was $3.35 a hundred; and, 
again, if we use corn, the percentage in- 
crease would be a little lower than that 
for the dairy ration. 

I should like to have both Senators 
listen to my next question, if they will. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
‘Maine is speaking only of corn, is he? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes; only of corn, for 
purposes of illustration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Is it accurate to sug- 
gest that the day after the bill went in- 
to effect, or a reasonable time after it 
went into effect, the increase in the price 
support for corn would be directly trans- 
lated into exactly the same increase in 
the price of feed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I would eppreciate ob- 
taining the Senator’s reasons as to why 
not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me cite one 
instance: I hold in my hand today’s 
Washington Post, which states the prices 
on the Chicago market. The price of 
corn in Chicago, for May futures, is 
$1.19; for March, $1.154%. This is what 
they are having to pay right now, for 
corn to mix into their feed. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. In other words, the 
Senator is saying that other factors 
which come into play may very well 
offset the increase in the price support 
for corn? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. The pur- 
pose of the price support—as the Senator 
has so well stated, and as he knows—is 
to provide a floor; and it is a fact that 
if the open market price for corn went 
way down and if the feed processors were 
buying in that market, that would lower 
the price of feed—theoretically. 

But the fact is that today the buyers 
are buying corn at anywhere from $1.12 
to $1.14 to $1.15 to $1.19 a bushel, for 
the feed the Senator from Maine is talk- 
ing about; and under this bill the sup- 
port level is $1.20. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Let me ask another 
question, in order to suggest another off- 
setting factor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Perhaps the chair- 
man of the committee wishes to comment 
on this point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let us say that the 
formula for laying mash would be as 
follows: The cornmeal used in 2,000 
pounds of mash would be only 1779 
pounds, or about one-third of the total. 
So it would not affect the greatly over- 
all cost of that entire ton; it would be 
only a small part of it. 

But in connection with this discussion, 
I should like to place in the Recorp a 
document, obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showing that the 
price of corn, sorghums, oats, and barley 
as a rule had very little impact on the 

price of mash. 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to a point of order, if the 
Senator who has the floor will yield: 
With all due respect, let me point out 
that small gatherings around the desk 
of one Senator, where the conversation 
is held in a very low tone of voice, make 
it very difficult for some of us to know 
what is going on, unless we, too, join 
the little huddle; and if we do that, 
other Senators are unable to hear. 

So I wonder whether Senators who 
have been engaging in the debate will 
speak somewhat louder. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly, Mr. 
President; we shall trumpet the truth 
with greater clarity. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am inter- 
ested in many of the fallacies that are 
being discussed here at the moment. 
So I wish the Senator to provide a lit- 
tle more clarity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I can say one of two 
things; either I can say that we can 
and we will speak louder in stating the 
truth, or I can say that the Senator 
from Iowa is not speaking loud enough. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
that Senators do not wish to shout 
when they are standing only a few feet 
from other Senators. But I believe it 
would be helpful if the volume were in- 
creased a little. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
shall speak up. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have been saying that the fluctuation 
in the price of corn, oats, or barley does 
not necessarily have a great impact on 
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the price of laying mash, broiler mash, 
or mixed dairy feed. 

To demonstrate that, let us consider 
the situation for the year 1956: Corn 
was supported at $1.58, and the price 
of laying mash was $4.35. In 1960, with 
a price support of $1.12 for corn, the 
mash was the same price. 

Consider the case of broiler growing 
mash, in the same year, and with the 
same support price for corn: In 1956, 
broiler mash was $4.79, with corn at 
$1.58; and with corn at $1.12, broiler 
mash was $4.69. 

As regards dairy feed: In 1956, with 
a corn support price of $1.58, the mash 
sold for $3.59; and with corn at $1.12 
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in 1960, the mash sold for $3.67—at a 
higher price than its price when the 
support price for corn was much higher. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit, I should like to place this state- 
ment in the Recorp, so it can be seen 
that what I have been presenting is 
correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I shall be glad to have 
that done. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the table printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Selected livestock feeds: Price per hundred pounds paid by farmers as of Jan. 16, 1955-61, 
and price-support levels in effect 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
Senator is saying, then, that an increase 
in the price support for one of the in- 
gredients of the feed ration does not 
necessarily mean an increase in the 
price of that feed ration to the industry 
that consumes it; is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. In other words, there 
are offsetting factors which have a vary- 
ing impact on the total price? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The result may or 
may not be an increase, depending on 
the value of the offsetting factors? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At least, in the 
case of the processed product the in- 
crease in price is not proportionate to 
what would be the increase in the price 
of the raw product. In other words, 
we can raise the price of oats and bar- 
ley, but the price of the mash to the 
consumer will not vary very much un- 
less the cost of the label that is placed 
on the carton increases. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I was really trying to 
obtain some education, and I was not 
sure that other Senators required sim- 
ilar education. So perhaps I lowered 
my voice more than I should have done. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator is meeting my request 
magnificently. It is very fine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. 

On page 8 of the Senate report, the 
committee had something to say about 
the statement of the Secretary of Agri- 


culture in his memorandum to the Pres- 
ident, as follows: 

Support prices for soybeans will be raised 
to $2.30 per bushel and the support price 
for cottonseed raised to a competitive rela- 
tionship with soybean support prices. This 
will encourage the diversion of a part of the 
current feed grain acreage to soybean pro- 
duction. 


Has the Secretary actually exercised 
the discretion which would permit him 
to raise the soybean support price to 
$2.30? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He has not, but it 
is his intention to do so. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Is that action on his 
part conditioned on passage of this bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is not, neces- 
sarily. 

Mr. MUSKIE. In the event this bill 
passes and in the event the Secretary 
does increase the support price for soy- 
beans, which I understand the com- 
mittee discourages, then I should like 
to explore the impact upon feed. 

Referring back to the composition of 
feed by weight, as I stated, 20 to 25 per- 
cent of the weight is soybean meal. I 
am told the Chicago market price on 
soybeans on March 8 of this year was 
$2.96 a hundredweight. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right— 
$2.9534. May futures, $3.01. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The support price is 
considerably lower than the market 
price. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. I understand that one 
of the reasons why the current market 
price is so high is because of a short 
crop last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand the Sec- 
retary hopes, by increasing the support 
price, to increase the production of soy- 
beans. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He hopes, by the 
increase in price support, to divert acres 
from production of corn and other feed 
grains into soybeans. The feeling is— 
and there is good justification for it— 
that there is a better market for soy- 
beans both in meal and oil. The oil 
is needed in our oversea program, and 
the meal is of great value for our dairy 
and meat feeding. 

Mr. MUSKIE. In the event the pro- 
posed increase in the soybean support 
price had the desired effect, would the 
resulting increase in production result 
in a drop in the price of soybeans? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I think there 
would be a tendency to have the price 
drop below the high we now have. The 
present high is $2.95. The price of the 
beans has been going up rather rapidly 
since December. I would think with a 
larger crop the tendency over the entire 
year would be toward a more stable price 
in soybeans, and not up to $3.05 or $3.10 
that some of the futures indicate. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Does the Senator see 
any relationship between the Secretary’s 
proposal on soybean supports and the 
fact that November futures are now at 
$2.35 a hundredweight? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely do. That 
is what I was trying to indicate a mo- 
ment ago. I think the Secretary’s con- 
templated proposal on soybean supports 
will have a tendency to stabilize the 
market, which went to rather unfortu- 
nate lows. It got down to about $1.84. 
At any rate, it was below $2 for a con- 
siderable time. I think it got down to 
$1.82 or $1.83. The support level was 
$1.85. The price was right down to 
about the support level. So what will 
result from the $2.30 support is with- 
drawal of some corn acres into soybeans, 
increasing soybean production, which 
would have a tendency, over the 12- 
month period, to level out the price, as 
the futures indicate. 

I think the Senator indicated that the 
November future price was $2.35 a hun- 
dredweight. Is that correct? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes; $2.35. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, the boys in 
the market have a pretty good idea of 
what the price will be. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Do I correctly 
understand the Senator is proposing a 
price on soybeans at a level that will 
maintain the price at $2.30? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is not what 
the Senator is saying. The Senator is 
saying that, with the low support level 
last year, there was a wide fluctuation, 
down to about $1.85, and it goes to a 
high future price of $3.10. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. We have the 
Same level now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right, be- 
cause we had a poor crop; but even with 
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a $2.30 support level, there will be a 
tendency to have a more stable price 
throughout the year. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator consider that last year’s crop—not 
the present crop, which the Senator said 
was a bad crop, but that of the year 
before—was a normal crop? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not prepared 
to say. I do not remember the statis- 
tics. If I did, I would give the Senator 
an answer. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not know 
either, or I would state it to the Sena- 
tor: but if it were a normal crop year, 
and the price on the market were $1.84, 
or $1.85, or $1.86, then, if we had a nor- 
mal crop this year, plus the inducement 
which a support price of $2.30 would 
bring to plant more soybean acreage, 
would we have a storage problem? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are not con- 
fronted with that problem. We have 
never had that problem. There is great- 
er consumption of soybeans as we go 
along, as we get more and more into a 
beef and livestock economy, as our for- 
eign markets expand. In that connec- 
tion, I am going to have something to 
say a little later about the soybean situa- 
tion. There is good reason why the de- 
mand for soybeans will be high. I say 
that, even with the transfer of corn pro- 
duction to soybean production, there will 
not be an excess of soybeans, but with 
a reasonable support price, there will be 
a better and a more stable market dur- 
ing the year. That will be of benefit to 
the farmer who produces the soybeans 
and to the feeder who uses them. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But soybean 
producers are doing very well. They are 
in an excellent position. Why fool with 
it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The main reason 
why they are in an excellent position 
right now is that there are not enough 
soybeans. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But if more 
soybeans are produced, the price will go 
down, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. The farmer 
is not asking for $3.80, but he does not 
want a price of $1.85. He wants a more 
stable price. When he comes to market 
his beans, he does not want to be caught 
in a market of low prices. If he can sell 
his beans at $2.30, rather than $1.85, he 
will be 45 cents better off on each bushel 
of beans. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I fail to see 
the logic of injecting Government into a 
crop area when that crop is doing very 
well on a free market, or a free enter- 
prise market. I do not see why the Gov- 
ernment or the Secretary wants to inject 
Government controls. I would prefer to 
see the free market operate as long as it 
is returning a fair price to the farmer 
for his product. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may call to the 
attention of the Senator that for the 
last 10 years there have been some sup- 
port levels for soybeans, just as there 
have been for cottonseed. The special- 
ists and economists, who are wiser in 
this field than I am—and I am sure they 
are not as wise as the Senator from 
Iowa—say that if we fix a pretty decent 
support level for soybeans, we will tend 
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to draw acres from less productive acre- 
age, because farmers produce to make 
money, just as insurance companies sell 
policies to make money. 

‘The idea behind the $2.30 support level 
is, first, to give the farm producer a fair 
price; second, to assure stability of the 
market price; and, third, to draw out 
surplus acres from corn and from other 
feed grains into the soybean area, since 
there is a greater demand for the 
product. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Why should 
the farmers not simply retire those 
acres? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why not retire 
them? If people wish to have soybeans, 
soybean meal, and soybean oil, why 
should the farmers not use the land? 
The farmer can make a dollar or so. It 
would be a new experience for the 
farmer, and he is entitled to some thrill 
in life, I think. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I fail to see 
how the farmer can make more at $2.30 
than he can make at $2.85. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The trouble is that 
a lot of the soybeans today are not 
owned by the farmers. They were bought 
up by others and held. The farmer sim- 
ply received the support price and that 
is all. The farmer received the low price. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am simply 
looking at the market today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I come from the 
second largest soybean producing State 
in the Union. Our production is ex- 
ceeded only by that of Indiana, and we 
will soon pass their production. Soy- 
beans are our best cash crop. We wish 
we had a little more stable market. The 
way to obtain stability is to have a price- 
support level, so that when the farmer 
starts to market his product he can get 
a better price in the beginning, rather 
than a theoretical price after he has lost 
control. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We could sta- 
bilize all agriculture by comprehensive 
Federal laws, if they were constitutional, 
by freezing the farmer’s prices and freez- 
ing the farmer in a straitjacket. We 
could stabilize the farmer’s prices and 
destroy his opportunity for gain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Iowa and I have disagreed for a long 
time about certain subjects. I do not 
think we can settle the argument now. 
The last disagreement we had was about 
the corn program, and the Senator 
ended up with a billion more bushels of 
corn and 18 million more acres than any- 
body else estimated. I must say that 
was the grand prize. 

I believe that I would prefer to stick 
with the crop concerning which I have 
been arguing, which is soybeans. This 
is one of the few crops with respect to 
which there is still an opportunity to 
divert acres from surplus corn produc- 
tion. 

Both Iowa and Minnesota have a lot 
of land. Iowa has more than Minne- 
sota. The farmers of Iowa could put 
some of the land into soybeans, and 
thereby the farmers could do a better 
job. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I must 
agree that both Iowa and Minnesota, 
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obviously, have more corn production 
than Maine has. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are interested 
in selling some to the people of Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am interested in 
nailing down one or two more points, 
as a Senator representing, in part, a 
consuming State. 

I wish to refer again to the line of 
questioning in which we were engaged 
a while ago. Was the Senator saying 
that the increase in support prices pro- 
vided by the bill may or may not be re- 
flected in an increase in the price of 
feed rations, depending upon other pos- 
sible offsetting factors? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Of which one may be 
the proposed program with respect to 
soybeans? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

I wish to make it equally clear that 
I am not saying if we increase the sup- 
port levels, which we hope will increase 
market levels, that this increase will 
not be reflected in part in the processed 
feed. We wish to be honest. Indeed, 
it may be reflected in part. 

As the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Louisiana {[Mr. 
ELLENDER] pointed out, when corn was 
at a support level of $1.58, oats were at 
a level of about 80 cents instead of 50 
cents. Oats were at the equivalent price. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Sixty-one cents. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will give some of 
the other prices. Oats were at 61 cents. 
Barley was at 94 cents. 

In the last year oats were at 50 cents 
and barley was at 77 cents. 

All of these feed grains which are 
mixed into a processed feed were sub- 
stantially higher in 1956, yet the price 
of the finished product did not vary 
more than a few cents. The difference 
between 1956 and 1961 was $4.35 a hun- 
dredweight for laying mash as compared 
to $4.29. 

In the meantime, the farmer took a 
licking of 52 cents a bushel on every 
bushel of corn. The farmer took a lick- 
ing of 11 cents a bushel on the price sup- 
port for every bushel of oats. The 
farmer took a licking of 17 cents a bushel 
for every bushel of barley, and he took 
a licking of 26 cents a bushel for every 
bushel of grain sorghums. 

Therefore, in Maine there was a small 
benefit, after the farmers in the Midwest 
and the Southwest, who are basically 
the feed producers, had taken a licking 
of really tremendous proportions in 
terms of the prices they received. The 
Maine farmers received an advantage 
of about 6 cents a hundredweight on 
laying mash. The saving, however, was 
reduced by the freight rate increase 
which was granted. The farmers in 
Maine paid a little higher price after a 
while, because the freight rates were in- 
creased after a while. The farmers in 
Maine did not do too well, and in the 
meantime some of the people I represent 
in the Senate were going broke. 

A farmer cannot make money produc- 
ing oats at 60 cents a bushel. By the 
way, that did not help either Maine or 
Minnesota. 

Mr. MUSKIE. What the Senator is 
saying is that it does the overall economy 
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little good if, in order for one group of 
farmers to prosper, it is necessary to 
have disaster strike another group. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
made a proper analysis. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from 
Minnesota made a statement earlier to- 
day which I should like to have him 
elaborate statistically, if he can. 

The Senator from Minnesota pointed 
out that when the feed grain growers are 
faced with a price below the cost of pro- 
duction the tendency is for them to move 
into the production of poultry, of dairy 
products, and of hogs. Are there any 
statistics available to show at exactly 
what point this would occur? In other 
words, what is the point at which the 
feed grain grower becomes a competitor 
of Maine poultry farmers or Maine dairy 
farmers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are figures 
on that. I deeply regret that I do not 
have them at my fingertips, but there are 
statistical estimates or statistical gen- 
eralities, we might say, to demonstrate 
this fact. 

There is, for example, the corn-hog 
ratio. This varies somewhat in terms of 
the type of hog about which we speak. 
The consumers like a better product to- 
day. They like a leaner hog with not 
quite so much fat. The figure used to 
be something like 13 to 1. I forget what 
it is. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Twelve to one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Twelve to one. 

When the price of corn is down to less 
than 80 or 90 cents a bushel the con- 
dition develops which is an invitation to 
the fellow who does not have hogs to go 
into hog production. This arises because 
he says to himself, “I have all of this 
cheap feed available. In the meantime, 
the hog prices look pretty good. In a 
year or so I can get a pretty good crop.” 
Of course, by the time the hogs have 
eaten up all of the corn, the price of pork 
has gone down. 

I remember the hearings conducted by 
the chairman of the committee on this 
subject. The committee traveled around 
the country. The chairman went around 
with us. We went to North Dakota and 
to Minnesota, as well as to Oklahoma, 
to the West, and to the Southeast. There 
was demonstrable evidence that there is 
a direct relationship between the price 
of a perishable product such as poultry, 
beef, or hogs, and the price of feed grains. 
When the price of feed grains goes down, 
sooner or later the price of the perish- 
able commodity goes down. In the 
meantime, farmers are led off or sort of 
diverted into that kind of production. 

A year or two ago some farmers from 
New Jersey came to me with questions 
about competition. These men were 
broiler producers and egg producers. 
They said: 

Senator, people all over the United States 
are in the chicken business now, although 
they were never in the business before. 
They are in the egg business now, though 
they were not in the egg business before. 
They have ruined our market. 


I said to them: 


I will tell you why they are in the busi- 
ness. In parts of America I know well, like 
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the Dakotas, feed grain prices have gone 
down. 


The distinguished present Presiding 
Officer, the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr, BurpicK] could tell the story as it 
relates to North Dakota. For years 
North Dakota was essentially a feeqd- 
producing State, a wheat-producing 
State. When the feed grain prices went 
down so that the farmer could not make 
an honest dollar from barley, oats, rye, 
or wheat, the farmer had to go into the 
production of something else. The 
farmers started producing poultry, 
They started producing hogs. They 
Started producing beef. 

There has been a change in the whole 
pattern of production in the United 
States. 

Frankly, if we could ever get these 
farm prices within some degree of sta- 
bility, for which we have worked for a 
long time, we would have some stability 
not only in the price pattern, but also 
in the production pattern with regard 
to the very things in which the Senator 
is interested. 

Maine has an agriculture which is dif- 
ferent, we might say, from that of Min- 
nesota, of Iowa, or of the Dakotas. The 
agriculture of Maine is affected by what 
happens to the market prices on feed 
grains in the feed grain surplus produc- 
ing areas. 

I hope that this discussion will be of 
some help to the constituents of the 
Senator from Maine. I think we can 
demonstrate repeatedly that even if we 
were to cut the price of corn another 
10 cents under the present price sup- 
port levels down to 95 cents, let us say, 
the cost of feed to dairy producers up 
in Maine would not be reduced 5 cents 
a hundredweight, and in the process, 
thousands of farmers would be bank- 
rupted. Those farmers really are the 
great consumers. They consume elec- 
tricity. They consume processed food- 
stuffs, many of which are processed in 
the State of Maine. The farmers con- 
sume timber. After all, one of our great 
housing needs is in the rural areas of 
America, and the State of Maine is 
known for its timber. 

We are all tied together in this prob- 
lem. I do not think we can afford to 
have one part of America trying to sup- 
port another part of America by low 
prices. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Minnesota one further 
question relating to another section of 
the agricultural economy of Maine. One 
of the great problems which has con- 
fronted our potato growers in Maine has 
been the diversion into potatoes of excess 
acreage in those States having crops 
which are price supported. Is there 4 
provision in the bill to prevent diversion 
into potatoes of acreage which is retired 
from corn production or feed grain pro- 
duction? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In order to take 
advantage of price support levels, there 
is a provision in the bill that a farmer 
must have complied with the so-called 
cross-compliance regulations. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and 
I believe that if we are to offer better 
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prices to producers, we must ask them to 
comply with some kind of controls. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. 
I have appreciated this colloquy. I be- 
lieve I have learned something from it. 

Mr. President, as a Senator from a 
State where agriculture constitutes an 
important source of income, I am nat- 
urally concerned about our agricultural 
problems. We may not loom as large 
as the Midwestern and Western States 
on the agricultural horizon, but in our 
area of the Northwest we rank first in 
farm operations, accounting for 30 per- 
cent of farm income in New England. 
Maine produces 17 percent of New Eng- 
land’s milk, 23 percent of the region’s 
eggs, 57 percent of the broilers in this 
area, and 87 percent of the potatoes 
grown in New England. 

Because of the importance of agricul- 
ture to the economic health of my State, 
I want to be sure that we have a sound 
farm program that will help stabilize 
markets, provide maximum return to 
farmers, and assure an ample supply of 
food for consumers at reasonable prices. 
My New England rearing has taught me 
to count the cost of any such program. 

In reviewing farm policies in recent 
years I have been dismayed by the 
mounting evidence of failure—failure to 
keep the costs of farm stabilization op- 
erations within bounds and a failure to 
provide improved farm income. I have 
been anxious to have an opportunity to 
vote for a program which would meet the 
twin tests of fair income to the farmer 
and fair costs to the taxpayer. 

In recent weeks I have been pleased to 
find that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
true to the promise of the President and 
true to his own record as a public ser- 
vant, is ready and willing to take posi- 
tive steps to help farmers in trouble. We 
have had a very difficult potato situa- 
tion in Maine. I brought this problem 
to his attention, and the Secretary acted 
promptly and sympathetically. 

Today we are voting on a farm pro- 
gram which does not deal directly with 
the products grown in Maine, but it does 
concern us. Farmers in our area are 
justifiably wary of price-support pro- 
grams for feed grains which may mean 
an increase in the cost of feed to them. 
Poultry and dairy operations, the major 
feed grain consumers, constitute about 
60 percent of Maine’s agricultural pro- 
duction. At the same time, these con- 
stituents do not wish to see a continua- 
tion of a program which cost the tax- 
payers $289 million last year for storage, 
transportation, and handling costs alone. 

The current mess in agriculture is in- 
tolerable. It is costly to the taxpayer; 
it is inadequate for the farmer; and it 
offers no hope for a rational and stable 
agricultural sector in our economy. 
With the $289 million we spent in fiscal 
year 1960 for storage of feed grains we 
could have made major strides in meet- 
ing our educational needs; we could have 
alleviated unemployment problems in 
urban and rural areas through an area 
redevelopment program; and it would 
have met many of our major needs in 
conservation, especially in water pollu- 
tion control. 

I have examined the recommendations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and the 


report of the Committee on Agriculture 
on 8. 993. In my opinion, this proposal, 
providing for emergency relief for feed 
grain farmers, may well meet the tests of 
reasonable cost and fair return to farm- 
ers. It is designed to reduce present 
Government stocks and help clean up 
some of the backlog acquired under folly 
of previous policies. I think it is worth 
a trial. 

In the long run, such a program should 
benefit farmers in our area. Cross-com- 
pliance provisions will protect potato 
farmers from increased potato produc- 
tion in normal corn and feed grain areas. 
Stable income for feed grains will reduce 
the possibility of tremendous increases 
in dairy and poultry production in the 
Corn Belt, putting our farmers at an 
extreme competitive disadvantage. Sta- 
bilization of the feed grain market should 
reduce inefficient operations and result- 
ant excessive costs. 

For several years we have needed an 
approach to the feed grain problem 
which made sense. The previous pro- 
grams have not made sense. I do not 
contend that this bill is perfect. For 
example, we may find that production 
controls would be more satisfactory than 
acreage controls. But, in its essentials, 
the program strikes at the heart of the 
feed grain problem. As an emergency 
measure it is worthy of our support. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank my good 
colleague from Maine. 

My final word on this subject is that 
we have heard about the dairy situation, 
and the manufacture of milk and but- 
terfat. I have been one of those who 
have urged upon the present adminis- 
tration the announcement of dairy sup- 
port levels. As was indicated, that an- 
nouncement will come today, tomorrow, 
or very shortly. 

The bill ought to be considered on its 
own merits, and not as related to a dairy 
support level. From what I have heard 
about the projected dairy support level, 
I believe it will offer considerable relief. 
The Senator from Wisconsin and I come 
from milk producing areas where sur- 
plus milk is produced. It is what we 
call manufacturing milk. Butter is also 
produced for a number of creameries. 
The States of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
are surely involved in that industry. 

I also come from an area in which food 
milk, that is, class 1 milk, is produced, 
which is sold through the dairy for 
household consumption. 

That grade of milk is generally under 
a marketing order, and a marketing or- 
der has been one of the best ways of pro- 
tecting price. I refer to the milk that 
comes to our doorsteps. 

But manufacturing milk is used in 
processed food products, such as proc- 
essed cheese and dried milk. There is 
great need for dried milk overseas. In 
fact, we are short of dried milk right 
now in view of our own foreign policy 
and security objectives. So I hope my 
colleagues will not wish to deny a feed- 
grain producer a modicum of justice on 
the basis that it will increase the price 
of milk. 

If such be the case, there are many 
other industries about which we could 
start complaining. The two Senators 
from New York are deeply concerned 


about this measure. The prices we must 
pay in Minnesota for some products 
from New York do not make us very 
happy. But I know it costs a good deal 
of money to produce and to live in New 
York; and it costs a good deal of money 
to live in California and in many of the 
great metropolitan areas. 

I have always pleaded with our con- 
sumers at home to be somewhat con- 
siderate of the needs of others, and if 
we ever get into an argument in this 
body or in the other body of Congress 
that what we want someone to do is to 
produce cheaply, so that we can manu- 
facture goods at cheap cost and sell at 
high prices, then we shall be in one fix 
in America. 

One great thing about our country is 
that we have attempted to have some 
degree of balance. I could have given 
my views on the Senate bill with what 
I consider some of its shortcomings, but 
I shall ask for the passage of the bill. 
I hope with the passage of the bill we 
will meet the deadline in reference to 
the feed-grain plantings. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have appreciated 
the discussion of the bill by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. I believe he has ex- 
plained it very well. I appreciated also 
the remarks of the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN] on the bill. I shall 
support the bill. I expect to vote for it. 
I do so with some misgivings. I do not 
believe it would bring an agricultural 
utopia in the feed-grain sections of this 
Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I fully concur in 
what the Senator from Kansas has said. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate that 
statement. I know that the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, who 
has been working in this field for many 
years, knows some of the problems. It 
is not easy to vote for proposed legisla- 
tion which would reduce acreages 15, 
20, 30, or 40 percent in the agricultural 
sections of the Nation. I know the prob- 
lem that is confronting us. 

In the wheat sections of Kansas we 
have reduced our acreage. In 1951 we 
planted 18 million acres of wheat. Our 
allotment at the present time is 10.3 
million. So one can see what happens to 
an agricultural State when we begin to 
reduce acreages. 

I shall support the bill on that theory. 

There are one or two sections of the 
bill that concern me. One is in regard 
to the price supports for feed grains. Of 
course, the bill establishes $1.20 for loan 
support prices for corn. Then it pro- 
vides: 

Crops of oats, rye, barley, and grain sor- 
ghums shall be such level as the Secretary 
of Agriculture (hereinafter called the Sec- 
retary) determines is fair and reasonable in 
relation to the level of price support for 
corn— 


That reads very well. The bill further 
provides— 
taking into consideration the feeding value 
of such commodity in relation to corn 
Then it is spoiled by the language— 
And the following additional factors. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not that the 
provision of the present law? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is in the law 
a. We copied from the existing law. 

CARLSON. I appreciate that 
dinantion I complained about it bit- 
terly to the previous Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I was told that the loan sup- 
port price on sorghum was based upon 
all these other factors, but not feed 
value. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has a point. At one 
time he and I combined on that com- 
plaint. But since the bill was for only 
1 year, a one-shot proposition, it did 
not seem that we should rewrite the so- 
called feed equivalent value. I am not 
a member of the committee, but I heard 
some of the members talking about re- 
writing the feed equivalent value section. 
But “additional factors” surely includes 
many other things. 

Mr. CARLSON. It would ruin the 
price support for grain and sorghums. 
The feeding value of grain sorghums as 
compared to corn is 95 percent of the 
feeding value of corn. On that basis I 
should be delighted if support prices 
were based upon that principle, but 
other factors are contained in the bill, 
as the distinguished chairman of the 
committee has stated. I was concerned 
about it then, and I would not let the 
point pass at this session without com- 
plaining about it now. I do not think 
the provision belongs there. It should 
not be there. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. {I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to say 
to my good friend from Kansas that very 
soon we shall consider a bill dealing with 
corn and other feed grains on a perma- 
nent basis, and it is entirely possible 
that something may be done to modify 
the formula about which we have been 
speaking. 

Mr.CARLSON. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Those are the most 
encouraging words I have heard in a long 
time. I know the interest of the chair- 
man of the committee in this subject 
end his ability to deal with the problem. 


corn used for silage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That provision is 
contained in the House bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. The House has al- 


crop which is not on the market. The 
farmer himself uses his own silage. 

I am hopeful that we can adopt an 
amendment in the Senate that would 
strengthen the bill by adding sorghums. 
There is no reason why when we elim- 
inate corn for silage we should not also 
eliminate sorghum for silage. I would 
urge the chairman of the committee 
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to give some thought to this matter. I 
do not like to offer an amendment on 
this point this afternoon, but I do think 
it has some merit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas that 
I have given some thought to it, and I 
am sorry to have to tell him that I would 
heve to oppose it, because it would prac- 
tically kill the purpose of the bill. If 
we permit corn to be planted for silage, 
it is entirely possible that a farmer could 
produce enough silage for his own use 
and plant corn on the side and sell it. 

If corn for silage is not included as a 
designated feed grain under the proposed 
feed grain program, it will remove from 
the historical base acreage of corn ap- 
proximately 7 million acres. This could 
result in a reduction in the acreage actu- 
ally diverted from corn under the pro- 
gram of at least 1 million acres. It is 
recognized that the per acre feed equiva- 
lent of corn utilized for silage is equal to 
or greater than the feed value of an acre 
of corn harvested for grain. Moreover, 
if corn for silage is excluded under the 
program, it will result in a greater acre- 
age of corn being devoted to silage since 
the farmer would utilize for silage any 
acreage of corn on the farm found to be 
in excess of the permitted acreage. 
Without all corn being included in the 
program, it would not be possible to pro- 
hibit a farmer from utilizing excess corn 
acreage for silage. Furthermore, if corn 
for silage is removed from the program, 
there would be little, if any, justification 
for retaining in the program grain sor- 
ghums used for silage. 

I hope the Senator will not press the 
amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. If the Senator from 
Minnesota would yield further, I would 
say that there are a great many farmers 
who plant 15, 20, or 40 acres of corn 
silage, and the same thing is true with 
respect to sorghums. Are we going to 
cut production back 15, 20, or 40 per- 
cent in order that they will not have feed 
for their livestock? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One of our dis- 
tinguished Senators is about to offer an 
amendment which I believe will take 
care of that whole situation. He stands 
over there with a most benevolent look 
on his face and holds in his hand a most 
worthy proposal. Very shortly he will 
offer it, and every Senator will vote for 
it and the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota that I 
expect to support the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who will offer the amendment. 
I did not know that he was going to offer 
it. I trust the chairman of the com- 
mittee will not oppose it vigorously. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
which I have prepared in justification of 
a price support increase on soybeans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUSTIFICATION FOR Price SupporT INCREASE ON 
SOYBEANS 

Increased level of price support on soy- 
beans is justified on the following basis 

Demand for soybeans and their end prod- 
ucts has expanded rapidly in both domestic 
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and foreign markets in recent years. As ex- 


Likewise, exports of both beans and oil have 
climbed rapidly and can be expected to at 
least equal the rate of increase of recent 
years, if not surpass it. 

There are persistent reports that the Chi- 
nese bean production will drop sharply this 
year. If these reports prove true, China’s 
share of the world bean and oil market wii] 
be available to other exporting countries. As 
one of the leading exporters, the United 
States will share in that increased demand. 

The strength in the market of soybeans 
is indicated by the very high level of prices 
for beans. Even last fall, during the peak 
harvest months, soybean prices to farmers 
were well above the support level. In fact, 
since the Korean situation, the price re- 
ceived by farmers has averaged $2.20 per 
bushel. 

As of October 1, 1960, total stocks of soy- 
beans were only 24 million bushels—less 
than 2 weeks’ supply—and only 4 percent 
of our annual production. 

It is difficult to understand the concern 
expressed by some with regard to increased 
production of soybeans. If we are to move 
in the direction of using our food and fiber 
abundance, and the productive genius of the 
American farmer as a part of our foreign 
policy—in a food for peace and freedom 
program—there will be greater need for edi- 
ble vegetable oils. These are essential and 
welcomed dietary supplements to wheat, 
rice, dried milk, etc. We believe there is 
great opportunity in using additional soy- 
bean production at home, in dollar markets 
overseas, and for the needy both here and 
abroad. Even if this were not true, and as- 
suming bean production this coming year 
should result in suppplies above demand, 
the Government costs of handling and stor- 
age per acre output are considerably less 
for beans than for corn or other feed grains. 
Purthermore, if the price support level on 
corn is increased, as this bill would con- 
template, with no increase in the bean price, 
we could expect a reduction in bean pro- 
duction. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The L£cGIs.tative CLERK. On page 8, 
between lines 20 and 21, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


(d) The producers on any farm may 
elect— 

(A) to increase the reduction of corn and 
grain sorghums under clause (1) of sub- 
section (b) to any acreage up to 20 acres; 
and 


(B) to increase the reduction of noncon- 
serving crops under clause (3) of subsection 
(b) and the acreage devoted to soil and 
water conserving uses and withdrawn from 
crop production or grazing under clause (4) 
of subsection (b) to the amount of the total 
feed grain reduction. 


Producers electing to make an additional 
reduction of corn and grain sorghums acre- 
age under this subsection shall be entitled 
for the number of acres of each commodity 
represented in such additional reduction over 
the mumber of acres of such commodity 
represented in the required reduction to ad- 
ditional payments under clauses (1) and (2) 
of subsection (c). The additional reduction 
provided for by this subsection shall not be 
a@ condition of eligibility for price support. 


Mr. COOPER. Earlier today I dis- 
cussed the purpose of my amendment. I 
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will repeat my statement. The bill be- 
fore the Senate seeks to secure a 30 
percent reduction in the acreage which 
has been used for feed grain production. 
The amendment I have offered concerns 
small farms which have 20 acres or less 
in corn and grain sorghums; to a smaller 
degree it affects farms having up to 66 
acres of corn and grain sorghums. In 
addition to the 30 percent reduction 
which is required under the bill, these 
farmers would be authorized to withdraw 
from production up to 20 acres of corn 
and grain sorghums, all under the same 
conditions as provided in the bill now. 

Mr. CARLSON. Do I understand 
correctly that the amendment would 
permit a farmer to have 20 acres outside 
the corn allotment quotas, and the same 
with respect to sorghums, for silage pro- 
duction? 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose a farmer has 
a history which shows that for 1959 and 
1960 he had 20 acres in corn or sorghum. 
Under the bill he would be permitted 
to withdraw from production 30 percent 
of the 20 acres, or 6 acres. I pointed out 
yesterday that one-half of the corn 
farmers in the United States produce 
corn on 20 acres or less. It might not be 
economical for these smaller farmers to 
withdraw only the 30 percent. My 
amendment would permit a withdrawal 
of the full 20 acres. It is not mandatory. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is one of the 
difficulties we run into when we start 
dealing with farm problems. Many 
small farm operators are seriously hurt 
when we begin to apply a 15 or 20 per- 
cent reduction. I would like to get 
something that would be of assistance 
to the small farmer. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the amend- 
ment would do that. Suppose a farmer 
had 15 acres in corn last year. Under 
the bill, he could withdraw only 4% 
acres. The amendment would permit 
him to withdraw his 15 acres, if he de- 
sired. It would be better for the small 
farmer. It would help secure one of 
the purposes of the bill, and that is to 
induce a withdrawal or a reduction of 
acreage. Otherwise the bill cannot be 
successful. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
amendment, if it should be adopted it 
would further encourage the curtail- 
ment of grain production. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. COOPER. It would, without ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The small farmers 
could take out up to 20 acres and partic- 
ipate in the payment program. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is the purpose of 
the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
amendment would permit any producer 
to increase the corn or grain sorghum 
acreage retired by him under the bill to 
20 acres. 

This amendment was recommended 
by Senator Cooper in his individual 
views accompanying the committee re- 
port. It would increase the benefits cf 
the program to farmers who might oth- 
erwise be required to retire two or three 
acres, or some other small number of 
acres, in order to obtain price support. 
It probably would be easier both for the 
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farmer and the Department in adminis- 
tering the act if the more substantial 
area of 20 acres were to be retired. 

I have considered the amendment, and 
I have discussed it with a few members 
of the committee. I offer no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In order that I may 
clearly understand the amendment I 
should like to ask one question. In the 
instance of a farmer having 30 acres, 
would he be able to retire 20 of those 30 
acres, or would the amendment apply 
only to acres of farmers who have 20 
acres or less? 

Mr. COOPER. He could retire 20 
acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Up to 20 acres. 

Mr. COOPER. It would not apply to 
the case of a man who had 1,000 acres, 
or even 100 acres. It would be neces- 
sary for a farmer to have less than 67 
acres before the amendment would ap- 
ply. Suppose a farmer had 50 acres of 
corn. Under the bill, he could withdraw 
15 acres. Under my amendment he 
could withdraw 5 additional acres and 
obtain the same benefits of the pro- 
gram for doing so. However, the amend- 
ment is of greatest value to the farmer 
who has only 15 or 20 acres of corn, and 
wants to put the whole field in grass this 
year, growing no corn, as many of them 
did under the soil bank. That will also 
make the program much easier to ad- 
minister. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to point 
something out with respect to the his- 
tory of wheat production. In that re- 
spect we allowed 15 acres of wheat to be 
produced. We found throughout the 
country that we were getting land and 
farms going up and pyramiding and ac- 
celerating 15-acre tracts. We have 
reached the point where the 15-acre 
tracts are producing in the aggregate be- 
tween 500 million and 600 million bush- 
els of wheat a year. I should like to ask 
a question. Would the amendment per- 
mit, from a historical standpoint, a 
minimum or a maximum of 20 acres, 
whichever the owner elected? 

Mr. COOPER. No. I believe this 
would cure the fault the Senator finds 
with the wheat program. Instead of 
permitting a grower to raise 15 acres, as 
under the wheat program, the amend- 
ment would permit him to withdraw the 
full amount, up to 20 acres. 

I gave my example a few minutes ago. 
Suppose a farmer has 20 acres which he 
planted last year in corn or sorghum. 
Under the provision of the bill which 
came before the committee, he could 
withdraw only 6 acres. I do not think it 
would be much inducement to him to be 
able to withdraw 6 acres from produc- 
tion. The amendment will permit him 
to withdraw the entire 20 acres from 
production. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It is only with ref- 
erence to withdrawal? It would not per- 
mit him to grow any more? 

Mr. COOPER. It is for withdrawal. 
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— SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
are some things which ought to be said 
about the bill in its relation to the rec- 
ommendations of the task force. There 
were a number of task forces. I must 
confess to some bewilderment concern- 
ing the recommendations which the task 
force made. I hope no one will feel that 
I am intruding with any kind of parti- 
san or political note, but I must always 
go back to the Gospel and Scripture. 

Since this is the administration’s first 
farm bill, I have no other way of meas- 
uring promise and performance than to 
go back and see what the promises were 
which were made last year. 

In the platform of the New Frontier, 
there appeared a statement which, of 
course, distressed me somewhat last 
year. Probably it does not distress me 
quite so much now. However, I quote it: 

Unimaginative, outmoded Republican pol- 
icies which failed to use these productive 
capacities of our farms have been immensely 
costly to our Nation. They can and will be 
changed. We repudiate the Republican ad- 
ministration of the soil bank program which 
has emphasized the retirement of whole 
farm units, and we pledge an orderly land 
retirement and conservation program. 


An administration task force was 
created. It consisted of three gentle- 
men, one of whom I know fairly well. 
The three men were J. N. Efferson, 
Lauren Soth, and Jesse W. Tapp. I re- 
call when Mr. Tapp was in Government. 
I have always esteemed him as a very 
distinguished, knowledgeable citizen, a 
man of real discernment and analytical 
power. 

In the report of that task force set 
up by the administration there was this 
statement: 

We believe the most practical way to deal 
with the grain surplus is to undertake a 
greatly expanded land retirement program. 
We believe it would be unwise to raise price 
supports on wheat and corn under present 
circumstances. This would increase the 
problem of getting production in line with 
markets and would increase surplus ac- 
cumulation. 


That is taken from the report of the 
task force. They said it would be un- 
wise to increase price supports on wheat 
and corn. So here is a very competent 
task force telling us it is unwise to do 
what is being done in the bill. On the 
theory that they are very discerning and 
comprehending people, who want to—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Nebraska causes me to split an infini- 
tive, but I will yield just the same. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am sorry. However, 
so many infinitives have already been 
split that this one will not be noticed. 

Was this task force report made be- 
fore or after the election? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it was made 
after the election. I do not know at this 
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date, particularly, but I have a copy of 
the task force report before me; and 
since such reports have a way of be- 
coming lost, I shall place it in the REc- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the task force report be printed 
at this point in my remarks. That will 
make up for the split infinitive. 

There being no objection, the task 
force report was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Key ELEMENTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION 


FARM PRODUCTION PROSPECTS 


Under present Federal agricultural pro- 
grams, with average weather, total farm 
output probably will continue to rise at a 
faster rate than market outlets. This means 
that with no change in programs, the United 
States will continue to accumulate sur- 
pluses. The net cost of Federal farm price 
supports, storage and disposal programs 
probably will remain in the range of recent 
years—$2 to $4 billion. 

The overproduction of grain is the center 
of the farm surplus problem—affecting most 
of American agriculture directly or indi- 
rectly. During the current marketing year, 
the Nation is adding 400 million bushels of 
grain to the carryover, and this rate of ac- 
cumulation probably will continue. For 
corn and other feed grains, there are price 
supports but no production restrictions. 
Other major commodities appear to be com- 
ing into better balance between production 
and market outlets, but the grain situation 
is becoming unmanageable. 

If the grain surplus is not brought under 
control soon, it will spill rapidly into the 
livestock industries, resulting in expansion 
of meat, dairy products, and poultry prod- 
ucts and sharply lower prices and net in- 
comes for the producers of these products. 
The livestock industries are in fairly good 
balance now, primarily because of the Gov- 
ernment programs which hold a considerable 
quantity of grain off the market. 


PROSPECTIVE DEMAND 


Expansion of the domestic market for farm 
products will be limited largely to growth 
of population. There will be more heavy 
eating teenagers in the population in 1965 
but also more people in old age groups. The 
effects of changes in age groups will be 
largely offsetting. If consumer income grows 
at about the same rate as in the 1950's, per 
capita disposable income in 1965 will be 10 
to 15 percent above the 1959 level. How- 
ever, this increase in income would have rel- 
atively little effect on the per capita demand 
for food. 

We can see little possibility of substantial 
expansion in export markets. Every effort 
should be made to increase the use of our 
surplus food in hungry countries by special 
programs and by commercial exports, but 
it would be unrealistic to look to foreign 
disposal as a solution for the farm surplus 
problem. 

Distribution of food surpluses to needy 
people in this country also should be en- 
couraged in every way possible, but the ex- 
pansion in the total market for food from 
this source is not likely to be great. 


BALANCE BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND MARKETS 


If present programs are unchanged, we 
expect a further decline in net income of 
commercial farmers in the next 5 , 
Gross income to commercial agriculture will 
increase slightly, as a result of larger volume 
at approximately the same level of prices. 
However, costs of production undoubtedly 
will continue to rise, so net income will 
continue to drift downward, although not 
drastically so long as present programs are 
maintained. 
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ADJUSTMENT IN NUMBERS OF FARMS 


The number of commercial farms is not 
likely to change greatly in the next 5 years. 
The income squeeze is not so great as to 
cause a rapid reduction in the number of 
commercial farms. The number of farms 
with gross sales above $2,500 has held ap- 
proximately steady for the last decade, and 
the reduction has been in noncommercial 
farms of low productivity and low income. 

The decline in total number of farms and 
number of people in farming will continue in 
the next 5 years under present programs. 
The speed of this movement will depend 
largely on the rate of economic growth for 
the economy as a whole and on the level of 
employment. If the rate of unemployment 
continues above 6 percent, we expect a slow- 
ing down in the rate of agricultural ad- 
justment, because nonfarm jobs will not be 
available for farm people. 

Income to farm families from nonagricul- 
tural sources has become increasingly impor- 
tant in recent years. About one-third of the 
total net income of the farm population 
came from nonfarm sources in 1959. This 
nonfarm income of farm people will be under 
pressure unless the economic growth rate is 
increased. 

SHORT-RUN POLICIES 


We believe the most practical way to deal 
with the grain surplus is to undertake a 
greatly expanded land retirement program. 
This land would be removed from produc- 
tion of any crop for market or for livestock 
feed or pasture. Nothing can be done about 
the 1961 wheat crop, since most of it is 
planted, but plans should be made to ad- 
just plantings in the fall of 1961. 

Participation in the land retirement pro- 
gram at some minimum level should be a 
condition for receiving price support or other 
benefits from farm programs. Land retired 
from cotton, wheat, and other crops 
with acreage allotments should be placed in 
the conservation reserve. 

An effort should be made to retire a con- 
siderable acreage of land that has been plant- 
ed to feed grains in recent years. We believe 
that a substantial increase in payments for 
land retirement in 1961 would be partly off- 
set in the Government budget in subsequent 
years by lower costs for price supports and 
storage. Land retirement costs will be high, 
but the more money spent on this program, 
the lower the costs for price supports, dis- 
posal, and storage. And these expenditures 
for land retirement would be moving agri- 
culture in the direction of long-run ad- 
justment. 

An effort should be made to curtail Gov- 
ernment programs that are tending to in- 
crease production of farm products. For ex- 
ample, the $250 million agricultural con- 
servation payments might well be used as 
part of the fund for land retirement, instead 
of for enlarging the productive capacity of 
agriculture. Land reclamation and other 
programs increasing land in cultivation 
should be curtailed. 

We believe it would be unwise to raise 
price supports for wheat and corn under 
present circumstances. This would in- 
crease the problem of getting production 
into line witth markets and would increase 
surplus accumulation. The emphasis 
should be placed on restraining production 
of grains. 

Cotton and rice are also in surplus, but 
the maladjustment of supply and demand is 
not as serious as for wheat and feed grains. 
The market position of these commodities 
would be improved by a general land re- 
tirement . We believe the general 
level of dairy price supports should be un- 
changed for the next year and that sur- 
plus accumulation at this support level 
would not be excessive. 

In our judgment, farmers would be un- 
likely to support rigid supply control pro- 
grams at this time. We believe, however, 
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that they would support a comprehensive 
land retirement program. 


LONG-RANGE POLICIES 


These recommendations for action in 1961 
would fit in with a long-range poutcy of 
land retirement. In this long-range pro- 
gram, the emphasis should be on retiring 
whole farms so as to get a better adjustment 
of manpower and land resources in Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

We believe the programs for depressed 
areas should include some marginal areas 
of agriculture. The present rural develop- 
ment program could well be expanded to 
help increase the earning power of many 
people who are now earning little in agri- 
culture. 

We repeat, however, that long-term agri- 
cultural adjustment depends largely on the 
achievement of a vigorous rate of growth 
for the rest of the economy and the avail- 
ability of nonfarm jobs. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed in the body of the 
Record another task force report to the 
President on a wheat program for the 
1960’s; and also a statement made by 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, at 
the farm conference held on January 26 
by the agricultural subcommittee. I ask 
that they be printed in the body of the 
RecorpD, with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A WHEAT PROGRAM FOR THE 1960’s 
SUMMARY 


Under the proposed wheat program: 

1. The increase in CCC stocks of wheat 
would be stopped, and a firm timetable of 
carryover reduction established. 

2. Treasury costs of the wheat program, 
now near $1 Dillion each year, would be 
reduced by nearly one-half. 

8. Feed grain production would be reduced 
by 4 to 5 million tons per year, and the cost 
of the feed grain program would be reduced 
accordingly. 

4. Farm income would be increased. 

5. The national marketing quota would be 
apportioned equitably among all regions and 
growers under uniform procedures. 

6. A program to place land in conservation 
use, similar to programs proposed for feed 
grains, would be established for wheat. 


INTRODUCTION 


This is a report of a committee named by 
Senator Kennedy October 20, 1960, “to 
formulate a national wheat program 
which can be made fully effective next year.” 
The committee worked largely within 4 
framework of proposals made or endorsed by 
Senator Kennedy in the 86th Congress, and 
by other Senators and Congressmen. These 
are found chiefly in S. 3159 of the 86th 
Congress. 

The committee was asked to consider those 
proposals, together with those of a number 
of farm organizations, and to spell out in 
as much detail as necessary, the blueprint 
of an effective, operating program. The re- 
port indicates legislative and administrative 
changes needed to put a sound wheat pro- 
gram into operation. It provides also a de- 
scription of the operating mechanics of the 
program, and shows comparisons with the 
present program. 

The need for change in the wheat program 
has been apparent for several years. Pro- 
posed legislation has failed to pass, however, 
and stocks of wheat and other grains owned 
by the Federal Government have grown year 
by year. Farm incomes have declined or 
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remained at relatively low levels. Wheat 
stocks may exceed 1.5 billion bushels by the 
time a new program could become effective 
for the crop to be harvested in 1962. Feed 
grain stocks may be near 3 billion bushels 
when harvest of the 1961 crop begins. Farm 
prices in 1961 will remain near longtime 
lows unless present trends are reversed. 
Faced with those conditions, farmers, con- 
sumers, and taxpayers agree on the need for 
a new farm policy. The committee believes 
that these groups can also agree on the ele- 
ments of sound national farm policies and 
programs for the 1960's. 


TIMING OF AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION—1961 


Passage of wheat legislation early in the 
87th Congress is essential. Under present 
law, the Secretary of Agriculture must pro- 
claim the wheat marketing quota by May 15 
of the year preceding harvest of the crop to 
which the quota applies. This is followed 
by announcement of acreage allotments and 
price support levels, and by a national ref- 
erendum. Wheat legislation should be 
passed by May 15, 1961, to be effective for 
1962 crop wheat with minimum interference 
with farm operations. However, if new leg- 
islation were passed by August, it could ap- 
ply to 1962-crop wheat. If the August dead- 
line were not met, wheat stocks might climb 
to 1.8 billion bushels by 1963. 

Production of feed grains is closely re- 
lated to wheat production; the two are 
inseparable from the standpoint of public 
policy. Much of the difficulty in farm pro- 
grams the past decade has resulted from 
failure to prevent land taken out of wheat 
from being planted to other crops, chiefly 
feed grains. Passage of feed-grain legis- 
lation early in 1961 is perhaps as important 
as early approval of a new wheat program. 
Serious consideration should be given either 
to establishment by new legislation of a 
land retirement program for feed grains in 
the late winter, or to full use of present 
administrative authority to reduce feed- 
grain plantings in 1961. Addition of 6 ts 
8 million tons of feed grains to stocks from 
the 1961 crop might thus be avoided. 


DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL FOOD DISTRIBU- 
TION PROGRAMS 


Before further restrictions on agricultural 
production are accepted as national policy, 
efforts should be underway to expand food 
consumption among low-income people at 
home and abroad, and to define our own 
food reserve needs for national security. 
Neither a firm schedule of production re- 
quirements not a timetable of reductions in 
grain stocks can be established until these 
important responsibilities are fulfilled. 

The American people and friendly foreign 
nations have been assured that the new 
administration would apply food distribu- 
tion programs sympathetically and wisely, 
that the international food-for-peace pro- 
gram would be administered vigorously, that 
food reserves for civil emergencies at home 
would be studied and proposed, and that 
efforts to establish food reserves for friendly 
nations through the United Nations would be 
accelerated. 

The quantity of annual marketings of 
wheat, the extent of land retirement needed 
to reduce feed grain output, and the rate 
of reductions in Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration (CCC) stocks depend heavily on deci- 
sions in these matters. Once utilization of 
our abundant food supplies haf been pushed 
to the limits of the public interest at home 
and abroad, reductions in annual produc- 
tion could be recommended with a clear 
conscience. ; 


A NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA FOR WHEAT 


The national marketing quota for wheat 
under existing law is, in practice, all that 
can be produced on the statutory 55-million- 
acre national allotment. But that statutory 
marketing quota is supplemented by pro- 
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duction from about 4 million acres planted 
in excess of the national acreage allotment 
under an exemption granted in the existing 
law. Under present conditions, about 1,250 
million bushels of wheat are expected to be 
produced each year. From 100 million to 
250 million bushels will be added to CCC 
stocks each year under the existing program. 
Budget costs will rise accordingly until the 
program is changed. 

The commitment to support the price of 
all that can be produced on an excessive 
acreage allotment is a serious weakness in 
the wheat program. It requires CCC to add 
to its stocks in most years in order to meet 
its price support obligations. 

The principal provision in the proposed 
Wheat Marketing Act of 1960 of the 86th 
Congress, and the major proposal in this 
report, is to terminate the open-end price 
support commitment of present law and to 
support the price only of a stated volume 
of wheat marketed in any year. A second 
major provision would require the Secretary 
of Agriculture to set the national marketing 
quota somewhat below annual disappearance 
so long as excessive wheat stocks exist, per- 
mitting wheat to be removed from CCC in- 
ventories at a price level to be established 
by Congress. The CCC sale price would 
become, in effect, the level of price support 
for wheat. 

These key changes would introduce sig- 
nificant budgetary control into a program 
which is not now subject to such control, 
and in which budget estimates have been 
notably inexact. 

Subject to a decision that it will be in the 
national interest to reduce wheat stocks at 
a different rate, the committee recommends 
that the national marketing quota be set 
initially at a level which would permit a net 
reduction in CCC stocks of 150 million 
bushels of wheat in the first year of opera- 
tion of the program, and 100 million bushels 
in each subsequent year, so long as stocks 
are excessive. 

Thus, the national wheat requirement for 
primary use, or the national marketing 
quota, would be the number of bushels 
estimated by the Secretary to be used as 
human food in the United States each year 
(including members of the Armed Forces 
outside the United States), plus the amount 
to be exported either as wheat or wheat 
products during the year under all export 
programs, less 150 million bushels (later 100 
million) which would come from CCC stocks. 
If total disappearance of U.S. wheat in the 
first year of the program was equal to 1960— 
61 disappearance, the wheat situation would 
be as shown in column 1 of the example 
below. A smaller estimated disappearance 
would require a smaller national marketing 
quota, as in column 2 of the example. 

Producers would receive certificates to 
market 900 million bushels the first year, 
and 950 million bushels in subsequent years 
for milling and export, even though the two 
uses required 1,050 million bushels. The 
remainder would come from limited release 
of CCC stocks into the open market at prices 
determined according to criteria established 
by Congress. 





Example 1 
[In millions of bushels] 
Col. 1 Col. 2 
Estimated disappearance: 
Domestic food_..............-. 500 500 
eee 150 150 
Public Law 480 and all other 
CRU Wa... Joh ccctocdsmcnssaen 400 350 
cinta aaupbias alain cilimdiel 1,050 1, 000 
Estimated supply: e 
National marketing quota__... 900 850 
piciteiniicakitmeuwenmaind 150 150 
iii niin 1,050 1, 000 
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If in any year the disappearance of wheat 
for domestic food and exports exceeded the 
Secretary’s estimate, CCC stocks would be 
reduced by more than was expected. If dis- 
appearance fell short of the estimate, stock 
reduction would fall behind schedule. It 
would appear equitable to share the effects 
of such errors between wheat producers and 
the public in subsequent marketing periods. 
Thus, if CCC stocks were reduced by as 
much as 200 million bushels in the first 
year, or by 150 million bushels in a later 
year, the national marketing quota esti- 
mated by the Secretary for the succeeding 
year might be increased by half the excess, 
giving producers half the gain from the 
larger sales and retaining half the gain for 
the reduction in CCC stocks. 

If CCC stock reduction fell behind sched- 
ule in any year by as much as 50 million 
bushels, the national marketing quota for 
the succeeding year might be reduced by 
half the shortfall, so that producers, through 
reduced marketings, and the public, through 
slower stock reduction, would share the bur- 
den of unexpected reductions in wheat sales. 

The program would not depend upon 
carryover reduction for successful operation. 
Once wheat carryover was down to normal, 
the national marketing quota would be 
equal to expected disappearance for food 
and export. Prices would be stabilized 
through buying and selling by CCC. Great 
operational flexibility for CCC would be re- 
quired to reduce stocks in the early years of 
the program. Similar flexibility would be 
needed to stabilize and support prices with- 
out accumulating stocks in later years. Es- 
tablishment of a statutory minimum na- 
tional marketing quota comparable to the 
present minimum national acreage allot- 
ment, in place of a marketing quota to be 
determined by the demand for wheat and 
the urgency of carryover reduction would 
seriously hamper CCC inventory operations. 


APPORTIONMENT OF THE NATIONAL MARKETING 
QUOTA 


Under present law, the national acreage 
allotment, and implicitly, the national mar- 
keting quota, are apportioned among States, 
counties, and farms on the basis of acreage 
history in the preceding 10 years, adjusted 
for unusual circumstances. In addition, un- 
der a 1941 amendment to the wheat program, 
producers with aliotments less than 15 acres 
may harvest wheat from as much as 15 acres 
and market it without penalty. In recent 
years, this provision has had the effect of 
adding 4 million acres to wheat harvested 
and 100 million bushels to marketings each 
year. 

It was recognized by the committee that 
wheat produced under the exemption granted 
growers with small acreages was grown un- 
der the law, and is a legitimate addition to 
acreage and production history. It is rec- 
ommended that the average acreage har- 
vested in excess of the national acreage allot- 
ment in the 3 years preceding the effective 
date of the new program but not more than 
15 acres per farm, be added to the national 
base acreage prior to apportionment of the 
national marketing quota. In this way, all 
marketing rights would be apportioned under 
uniform regulations, a significant improve- 
ment over the present program. Producers 
now planting under the marketing quota ex- 
emption would receive about the same credit 
for wheat acreage history as would producers 
now subject to the marketing quota. 

The committee understands from prelimi- 
nary study that the national base acreage 
would be increased by about 3 million acres 
by this action, and that the share of the 
national marketing quota which would be 
apportioned to farms formerly planting un- 
der the marketing quota exemption would 
be about 50 million bushels greater than if 
credit had not been given for previous acre- 
age in excess of the farm acreage allotments. 
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This is a major change from the provi- 
sions, but not the effect or intent of the 
Wheat Marketing Act of 1960. There, the 
national marketing quota would have been 
apportioned according to the national base 
acreage, excluding plantings under the ex- 
emption in recent years, weighted by nor- 
mal yields. Growers who had been planting 
in excess of their allotments but who had 
base acreages less than 15 acres, would 
have been permitted to apply for an in- 
crease in their base acreage and marketing 
quota. Marketing under this provision 
would have been in addition to the national 
marketing quota for primary use. The 
effect would have been to increase the sup- 
ply of wheat by perhaps 40 to 70 million 
bushels above the primary marketing quota, 
and to slow the reduction in CCC stocks 
by a similar quantity each year. 


NORMAL YIELDS 


Normal wheat yields have been estab- 
lished in most counties and on many 
farms. In the past they have served as a 
basis for soil bank payments, and for com- 
putation of penalties for wheat planted in 
excess of acreage allotments. Normal yields 
would assume new importance in a bushel 
marketing quota program. Base acreage 
times normal yield, reduced by a factor to 
be determined by the Secretary, would be- 
come the State, county, and farm marketing 
quotas. It is recommended that normal 
yields be studied thoroughly, and that they 
be revised administratively under uniform 
regulations where indicated, to assure equi- 
table apportionment of National, State, 
county, and farm marketing quotas. 


WHEAT IN RELATION TO FEED GRAINS: THE 
PLACE OF LAND RETIREMENT AND CONSERVA- 
TION IN THE WHEAT PROGRAM 


Just prior to reactivation of the wheat 
acreage allotment program for 1954 crop 
wheat, about 80 million acres were planted 
to wheat each year. With some adjust- 
ments, this is the national wheat base acre- 
age of nearly 82 million acres. 

By the late 1950’s, largely because of acre- 
age allotments, wheat was harvested from 
only 49 to 50 million acres of that base, 
and from about 4 million acres under the 
exemption described above. The remainder, 
near 30 million acres, was chiefly in feed 
grains, with small acreages in soybeans, 
minor crops, and summer fallow. 

Permitting land taken out of wheat to be 
planted to other crops indiscriminately is 
a serious weakness in the present program, 
one which ought to be remedied. 

The national marketing quota described 
above, plus 100 million bushels to be used 
for seed and to maintain present levels of 
wheat feeding, can be produced on 45 mil- 
lion acres in the early 1960's, 8 million 
acres less than are presently used in wheat 
production. Land diverted from wheat 
would be used to produce grains for feed 
in the absence of legislation preventing it. 
At least 10 percent of the wheat base acre- 
age, the equivalent of 8 million acres now 
producing wheat, would have to be removed 
from production of grains for harvest to 
avoid increasing the feed grain supply as a 
result of the reduction in wheat market- 
ings. 

If wheat producers were required to reduce 
plantings of grain crops by 20 percent of 
their base acreage as a condition for re- 
ceiving a marketing quota, or if incentive 
payments were offered high enough to at- 
tract that amount of land to a conservation 
use, land from the wheat base, now in feed 
grains, would be reduced substantially as 
shown in the tabulation. Such a program 
would be comparable to land-use programs 
under discussion for the Corn Belt. 
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Disposition of wheat base acreage 





1962, 20 
1958-60 a of 
ase acres 

idled 

Producing wheat for market___-.-- 39.0 42.0 
Producing wheat for seed and feed_ 3.0 3.0 

Producing wheat for stocks____--- 8.0 0 
Abandoned or not seeded to wheat. 5.0 5.0 

Grains for feed; soybeans, addi- 

tions to summer fallow, ete__---. | 24.7 17.8 
Land retired from cultivation _ _- 2.3 17.2 
Total_.......-. | 82.0 | 85.0 


The committee believes that a wheat pro- 
gram which would not worsen the feed- 
grain situation could be formulated and im- 
plemented without a comparable feed-grain 
program. However, with feed-grain stocks 
excessive, it may be desirable to propose 
a feed-grain program in which resource use 
and production would be reduced in tradi- 
tional feed-producing areas by amounts sim- 
ilar to the reduction in grain production 
proposed here for specialized wheat-produc- 
ing areas. 

Corngrowers are rightly sensitive to the 
possibility of turning wheat lands to feed 
production. It would require not only a 
well-designed wheat program, but also an 
intensive educational effort to assure them 
that this would not once more be the result 
of changes in the wheat program. Simi- 
larly, wheat producers can scarcely be ex- 
pected to bear the main burden of reduction 
in grain output, and might welcome a com- 
parable program in corn areas. 


PAYMENT FOR LAND RETIREMENT 


Under the proposed Wheat Marketing Act 
of 1960, producers would have been required 
to reduce crop acreage by 10 percent of their 
wheat base acreage without compensation, 
and an additional 10 percent for compensa- 
tion if funds were available. 

If compensation under the land conserva- 
tion program were equal to 50 or 60 percent 
of gross value of crops per acre, the increase 
in wheat prices needed to provide an ade- 
quate return to farm producers through the 
market would be smaller. 


WHEAT PRICES AND INCOME FROM WHEAT 
PRODUCTION 


Immediate steps should be taken to define 
parity income in concrete terms. Once de- 
fined, it should be achieved as rapidly as 
possible. 

Wheat prices near 100 percent of parity 
(now $2.35 per bushel) were the goal of pro- 
posed legislation early in 1960. The com- 
mittee recommends that the prices at which 
meat will be supported in the next several 
years be established at levels which will 
most nearly reach parity of income, 

This is illustrated for a 160-acre farm, 
which prior to 1953, planted 120 acres of 
wheat and fallowed 40 acres. Since 1955, this 
farm would have had a wheat acreage allot- 
ment of 80 acres; 1,600 bushels of wheat 
would have been produced and 1,472 bushels 
marketed; 40 acres would have been in fal- 
low and 40 acres in sorghum grain, produc- 
ing 800 bushels. 

Under the proposed program for 1962, this 
farm would have a marketing quota of 1,148 
bushels, and would continue to use 128 
bushels for feed and seed. These amounts 
could be produced on 62 acres. Thirty-four 
acres in grain sorghum would complete the 
cropping program. Land in crops would be 
reduced by 24 acres, or by 20 percent. If 
compensation of $15 an acre were paid on 
only half that acreage, and the wheat price 
increased to $2.25 per bushel, comparative 
incomes would be as shown in the example. 
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Example 2 
1958-60: 
Sale of wheat (1,472 bushels at $1.75)..---..... $2, 576 
Sale of sorghum (800 bushels at $0.85)_..._____. 680 


Land retirement income-.................-.__. 0 


POONER 5535. SOL cacekicceassied 


COU AE OIDIIOR iis iti eelldaasdabasoossbe 2, 400 
nee ME Sc oc ote hiaksios 856 

1962: 
Sale of wheat (1,148 bushels at $2.25)_.......... 2, 583 
Sale of sorghum (680 bushels at $0.85)_.__._____ 578 
Land retirement income (12 acres at $15)_____ _- 180 
Gross income _. en ee ee ee 

Cost of operation sie eh es ip cals ete sin 2, 280 
Net income Ohad iineke pent cree sion 1, 061 


If compensation for placing land in a con- 
servation use were paid on the full 24 acres 
at a slightly higher rate of $18 per acre, net 
farm income could be raised with a smaller 
wheat price increase. 

The committee recommends that if it is 
found to be appropriate to increase wheat 
prices substantially, payment should be 
made for only part of the land taken out of 
production. If full payment is made, some 
limits should be set on the amount of any 
farm which could be contracted for com- 
pensation. 

With the price at the level specified in the 
example, the export subsidy would increase 
from 60 cents to about $1.10 per bushel. The 
cost of wheat for food would increase about 
seven-tenths of 1 cent per 1 pound loaf of 
bread. 

The committee recognizes that these two 
factors would raise important objections to 
a large price increase. A more modest price 
goal would minimize these objections, while 
increasing the need for compensation to 
avoid a further decline in farm income. 


TREASURY COSTS 


The cost of the present wheat program 
is about $1 billion a year. The proposed 
program, either with large land use pay- 
ments, or a sizable increase in the price of 
wheat (and the export subsidy) would re- 
duce costs by about half. 


Annual cost of wheat program 
[In millions of dollars] 


i 


Present | Proposed 
program | program 





CCC acquisitions of wheat.......- 





300 0 

Storage, transportation, etc__..._- 400 1200 
Export subsidy (500,000,000 

I itn pedeiischincndindon 300 400 

Land use and conservation........ 0 300 

WOME) teak al redaciwens 1,000 900 

Less receipts from CCC sales....__ 0 200 
Less savings from reduction in feed 
grain production and CCC ac- 
quisitions from wheat base acre- 

ILE chk cdnudusmaviwntbbieet 0 150 
inna ctivnnuhdicadeahaonhteinait 


1,000 550 
| 


1 After about 5 years. 
ACCEPTANCE BY WHEAT PRODUCERS 


Under present law, only producers with 
allotments greater than 15 acres are eligible 
to vote in the wheat marketing quota refer- 
endum. Under this proposed program, all 
wheat producers would be subject to the 
provisions of the marketing quota, and, 
therefore, would be eligible to vote in any 
referendum held. The committee recom- 
mends that if this program is offered to 
producers as an alternative to another pro- 
gram, a simple majority, or at least less 
than a two-thirds majority, should be 
enough to place the program into operation. 

If this program were offered as an alter- 
native to the present program and should 
fail to pass, it would be essential that fur- 
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ther steps be taken, since present law is 


clearly untenable. Hearings were held in 
both sessions of the 86th Congress on pro- 
posed amendments which would be improve- 
ments over present law. 


OWNERSHIP AND REDISTRIBUTION OF MARKET- 
ING RIGHTS 

Under present law, marketing rights are 
attached to land. No change is proposed 
here. However, in order to make it possible 
for new growers to receive marketing quotas, 
it is recommended that a reserve of not to 
exceed 2 percent of the quota of each coun- 
ty be maintained for distribution by the 
county committee. 

Also, a system should be established under 
which the marketing quotas of growers with 
production history, but who do not market 
wheat for several years, might be distributed 
to growers who wish to market wheat. This 
loss of marketing quotas by producers would 
not apply to those farmers who failed to pro- 
duce because of weather conditions, or par- 
ticipation in the land retirement program. 
Lacking such a provision, a large backlog 
of unused marketing quotas might accumu- 
late in some areas, 


PROBLEMS @F TRANSITION FROM PRESENT TO 
IMPROVED PROGRAMS 


After the effective date of this program, 
millers could not process wheat for flour un- 
less it was covered by a certificate of pri- 
mary use. To insure minimum disruption, 
CCC should issue such certificates to millers 
in the amount needed to cover working 
stocks of millers and exporters until new 
crop wheat is marketed under 1962 certifi- 
cates. Details of this transition should be 
developed by specialists in consultation with 
representatives of millers and exporters. 


CONTINUATION OF LOAN PROGRAM 


Low market prices might occur at harvest, 
just as under the present program. To avoid 
large losses to producers who must sell at 
harvest, a loan program at a rate at least as 
high as in the present program should be 
maintained. Since market prices should be 
near the level at which CCC may dispose of 
its stocks during most of the year, little 
grain should be acquired by CCC under the 
program except through neglect on the part 
of the producer to redeem his loan at the 
higher price. Continuation of the loan pro- 
gram would also make it possible for grow- 
ers and merchants holding old crop wheat 
when the new program became effective to 
avoid the large losses they would incur if 
they had to sell it at feed grain prices. 


DEMOCRATICALLY ELECTED FARMER COMMITTEES 


Consideration should be given to improv- 
ing the election procedure for farmer com- 
mittees which administer farm programs— 
especially to direct election of county agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation com- 
mittees. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


(Presented by Charles B. Shuman, president, 
at Conference of Farm Organizations and 
Commodity Groups called by Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman, Washington, 
D.C., January 26, 1961) 


We are happy to participate in this con- 
ference. We agree that there is a real need 
for a careful reappraisal of existing prob- 
lems, probable causes, and proposed solu- 
tions. Above all, we need to take account of 
our experience to date with the difficulties 
and problems inherent in the use of political 
processes to solve ecénomic problems. 

As an introduction to our recommenda- 
tions I would like to say a few words about 
Farm Bureau, its members, and their 
philosophy. 
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Farm Bureau is an organization of 1,600,- 
792 farm families with member units in 2,- 
674 counties in 49 States and Puerto Rico. 
Our policies are developed through an exten- 
sive policy development program which in- 
volves study, discussion, and action by the 
members, and their elected representatives, 
at literally thousands of meetings each year. 
Every member has the opportunity to par- 
ticipate, and all are encouraged to do so. 
We do not claim this process to be perfect. 
We are constantly seeking to improve it; 
however, we are proud of the fact that our 
policies reflect the active participation of 
hundreds of thousands of members. 

As a general farm organization—represent- 
ing members who live in all important farm- 
ing areas and produce all of the many farm 
products grown in this country—Farm Bu- 
reau must, of necessity, reconcile regional 
and commodity differences. Our goal is to 
serve the best interests of agriculture from 
an overall standpoint and to do so on a 
basis consistent with the national interest. 
For example, our policies on international 
trade reflect an effort to strike a reasonable 
balance between the demands of some farm 
commodity groups for protection from im- 
ports and the more general interest of agri- 
culture and the Nation in a high level of 
mutually advantageous trade with other 
countries. 

While we hope, and expect, to find areas 
of agreement at conferences such as this, it 
should be made clear that Farm Bureau 
leaders are not free to compromise basic 
principles set forth in the policy resolutions 
as developed by the membership. At times 
this means that we cannot reach agreement 
with other organizations—who also have a 
responsibility to represent the views of their 
members. Such an expression of divergent 
viewpoints is both inevitable and desirable. 
After all, the final responsibility for public 
policy determination does not rest with pri- 
vate groups. It is the function of private 
organizations to represent the views of their 
members. 

It is the function of the Congress to rec- 
oncile conflicting recommendations and to 
determine the policy that will best serve the 
national interest. The Congress should not 
encourage—or permit—either the executive 
branch of Government or private organiza- 
tions to perform its role in policy formula- 
tion. We intend to insist that the Congress 
discharge its responsibility in this regard. 


OBJECTIVES, GOALS, AND PHILOSOPHY 


A major objective of Farm Bureau policy 
is to create conditions which will make it 
possible for farmers to earn and get high 
per-family real incomes in a manner which 
will preserve freedom. You will note that we 
stress per-family real income. Farmers 
don’t spend national income statistics. It 
would be easily possible to increase national 
farm income, and at the same time reduce 
substantially the incomes of most commer- 
cial family farmers. We would expect this 
to happen if it should become national pol- 
icy to reward inefficiency in order to keep 
a larger than needed number of people on 
the land. 

Our philosophy with respect to Govern- 
ment programs for agriculture is summa- 
rized in the following extracts from the 
policy resolutions adopted by the elected vot- 
ing delegates from member State organi- 
zations at our most recent annual meeting 
(December 1960). 

The fundamental basis for farm prosper- 
ity includes factors outside agriculture which 
affect the farmer’s cost of operation; avail- 
ability of free competitive markets for his 
products; his freedom and opportunity to 
make the best possible use of his individual 
resources; and the real value of his income 
dollar. 
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In order for farmers to prosper and keep 
pace with other groups in a changing world, 
we must have national policies that will con- 
tribute to: 

1. High employment and rising productiv- 
ity throughout the economy to provide the 
basis for rising living standards and a high 
level domestic demand for farm products. 

2. A relatively stable general price level 
in order to avoid the painful economic and 
social disruptions that inevitably result from 
inflation and depression. 

3. Effective and widespread competition as 
a means of promoting individual incentive 
and the efficient use of scarce resources. 
This means that no group—whether it be 
business, labor, agriculture, or the Govern- 
ment itself—-should be permitted to exercise 
monopolistic powers. 

4. The expansion of trade with other na- 
tions on the basis of mutual advantage. 
This is essential to our continued economic 
growth. 

Recognizing the need to determine the ap- 
propriate role of the Federal Government in 
agriculture, we need to establish a yardstick 
by which proposed Government policies for 
agriculture can be measured. 

Government programs for agriculture 
should: Aid farmers in solving their own 
problems; promote efficiency in farming; be 
consistent with the law of supply and de- 
mand; provide economic opportunity for 
farm people; preserve the competitive prin- 
ciple; insure ample research; stimulate mar- 
ket expansion; insure our ability to feed an 
increasing population. 

Government programs should not: Stimu- 
late excessive production; permit develop- 
ment of monopolies; freeze historical produc- 
tion patterns; open the way to price fixing; 
erode individual freedom; impede orderly 
marketing; shift adjustment burdens from 
one group of producers to another. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recent discussions of farm problems has 
tended to obscure the fact that farmers have 
been hurt more by rising costs than by fall- 
ing prices. The alltime high for net farm 
income was $17.3 billion in 1947, when gross 
income was $34.4 billion. In 1960 in- 
come totaled an estimated $37.7 billion— 
$3.3 billion above 1947 and the second high- 
est on record—but higher costs pulled net 
income down to $11.4 billion. Thus, gross 
farm income has gone up $3.3 billion since 
1947, but production expenses have gone up 
$9.2 billion and net farm income has dropped 
$5.9 billion. The upward trend in farm pro- 
duction costs is primarily a result of infla- 
tion, which has reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar, and the ever-increasing 
use of purchased supplies. 

Our first recommendation is that the Gov- 
ernment take effective steps to stabilize the 
value of the dollar, and that possible effects 
on farm costs be taken into consideration 
in connection with all Government policy 
decisions. 

The need for new farm program legisla- 
tion varies considerably from commodity to 
commodity. 

Although imperfect in some ways, the 
Agricultural Act of 1958 has resulted in a 
substantial improvement in the cotton and 
rice situations. In the case of cotton (1) 
domestig consumption and exports have in- 
creased; (2) the carryover has been reduced 
from an alltime high of 14.4 million bales on 
August 1, 1956, to a prospective 7 million 
bales or less for August 1, 1961; (3) the up- 
ward trend in foreign production has leveled 
off; (4) domestic consumption of rayon has 
declined; (5) the export subsidy rate has been 
reduced; and (6) the national acreage allot- 
ment has been increased. 

In the case of rice, the carryover has been 
reduced from 34.6 million hundredweight on 
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August 1, 1956, to a prospective 9.1 million 
hundredweight for August 1,1961. It should 
re noted, however, that export subsidies un- 
der the payment-in-kind program have been 
relatively higher for rice than for any other 
commodity. 

In view of the progress that has been made 
under the 1958 act, there is no need for new 
legislation on either cotton or rice. The im- 
portant need is to administer the existing 
law so as to continue the progress that has 
been made. 

The announced 1961 cotton allotment rep- 
resents increases of 13.2 percent over the 
1960 allotment as originally issued, and 5.3 
percent over the 1960 allotment as revised 
to include the additional acreage allocated 
under the choice B program. We believe 
that this allotment should be allowed to 
stand without change. There remains, how- 
ever, the question of the 1961 support price 
for cotton. 

A support price which forced an increase 
in domestic cotton prices would tend to en- 
courage the use of synthetics, to increase the 
subsidy cost of maintaining a high level of 
cotton exports and to create new surpluses. 
In view of this, we recommend that the sup- 
port price be above 70 percent, but not more 
than 75 percent of the parity price—that is, 
somewhere between the legal minimum for 
1961 and the percentage applicable to choice 
A cotton of the 1960 crop. 

The 1961 rice allotment has been set at the 
legal minimum which means that it is the 
same as in each of the preceding 5 years. In 
view of the progress that has been made in 
reducing the carryover, we believe that it 
would be appropriate to raise the national 
allotment somewhat as an offset to the re- 
duction in price support authorized by the 
act of 1958. This would make it possible to 
continue the present level of rice exports 
without increasing the cost of the special 
programs needed to move rice abroad. 

Compromise legislation was enacted on to- 
bacco last year, and we do not wish to rec- 
ommend any important changes in the to- 
bacco program at this time. We want, 
however, to make it clear that we regard the 
tobacco program as a special case and not as 
@ model that should be copied for other 
crops. 

We recommend no change at this time in 
the peanut program. 

New legislation will be needed for sugar 
and wool; however, time will not permit 
discussion of the special problems faced by 
the producers of these commodities whose 
production is iess than domestic require- 
ments. 

The supply-demand situation in the dairy 
industry has been favorable in recent years. 
Government stocks have been reduced from 
the peak levels of a few years ago, and are 
still low; however, recent developments sug- 
gest that this favorable condition may 
change. The rate of decline in cow numbers 
has slowed while production per cow has 
continued to increase. Support prices for 
manufacturing milk and butterfat were 
raised in September 1960, for the period 
ending March 31, 1961, and this is likely to 
encourage greater production. 

To provide assurance that dairy farmers 
will not again be confronted with surplus 
stocks, we urge that the present price sup- 
port program be replaced by one that will 
keep the dairy industry on a sound basis. 

We recommend that the basis for price 
supports on manufactured dairy products be 
shifted to a percentage of average market 
prices during the immediately preceding 3 
years. 

We oppose the use of production controls 
in the dairy industry. Analysis of proposed 
quota plans indicates that they would lead 
to reduced efficiency, limited opportunity, 
increased costs, lowered farm incomes, and 
the prevention of desirable changes in pro- 
duction and marketing. 
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Such plans would impose undue hardship 
on young farmers, other new producers, and 
those desiring to enlarge their size of busi- 
ness to increase efficiency. 

We also are opposed to plans for the Gov- 
ernment to transfer income from some dairy 
farmers to other dairy farmers by taxing or 
penalizing the production of dairy products. 

There are no Government price support 
or production adjustment programs in ef- 
fect for poultry, hogs, beef cattle, or fruits 
and vegetables. None is wanted, and none 
is needed. Producers of these commodities 
have demonstrated that they can and will 
adjust production in response to changes in 
market prices. The increase in hog prices 
from $11.30 per hundredweight in December 
1959 to $16.20 per hundredweight in Decem- 
ber 1960 illustrates the point, as does the 
increase in egg prices from 31 cents per dozen 
in December 1959 to 44 cents per dozen in 
December 1960. 

The soybean situation is also favorable. 
Prices are above the support level and have 
been rising in recent weeks. The soybean 
program is an excellent example of what can 
be accomplished when price supports are 
used to facilitate orderly marketing rather 
than to fix prices at an artificial level. It 
would be a serious mistake to raise the sup- 
port price, as this would encourage exces- 
sive production. It is not safe to raise a 
support price merely because market prices 
are above the support level. A guarantee 
encourages expansion by reducing risk. 

Legislation is urgently needed to help 
farmers correct the unsatisfactory conditions 
that have developed in wheat and feed 
grains. The wheat program is a classic ex- 
ample of the difficulties involved in any 
attempt to fix prices and control production 
legislatively. The feed situation has been 
seriously aggravated by programs that have 
diverted millions of acres from controlled 
crops to feed grains, oilseeds, and forage. 

The feed-grain surplus did not result from 
the elimination of corn allotments under the 
Agricultural Act of 1958—85 percent of the 
1960 corn carryover was accumulated before 
the present corn program became effective. 
The corn allotment program did not restrict 
total grain production—it merely encouraged 
farmers to shift from corn to other feed 
grains and oilseeds. 

It makes no sense at all to restrict pro- 
duction of one grain and let producers plant 
their diverted acres to another grain. We 
must face up to our surplus capacity problem 
on an over-all basis. 

Farm Bureau’s recommendations for doing 
this are set forth in the following policy 
resolutions entitled “Cropland Adjustment 
Program”: 

In order to assist growers of feed grains, 
wheat, soybeans, and flax in adjusting pro- 
duction to market needs and provide for an 
orderly liquidation of Government surpluses, 
we reaffirm our support of a properly de- 
signed and administered program to adjust 
production through land retirement. 

Specifically, we recommend a temporary 
program which provides that: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
termine annually the overall acreage adjust- 
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ment of feed grains, wheat, soybeans, and 
flax necessary to bring production. in line 
with anticipated disappearance. The Secre- 
tary shall also establish annually the per- 
centage of cropland which must be placed 
under contract to qualify for price support 
on these commodities. 

2. To be eligible for price supports on 
wheat, feed grains, soybeans, and flax, pro- 
ducers must participate in the cropland ad- 
justment program. Cropland already in a 
retirement program shall be counted in de- 
termining compliance with this requirement. 
Producers of other commodities may also 
participate. (Whole farm participation 
should be encouraged.) Any cropland re- 
tired under the program in excess of the 
minimum requirement for price support must 
be placed under contract for at least 3 years. 

3. Cropland adjustment payments shall 
be made at a level which will encourage suf- 
ficient voluntary participation to attain the 
desired adjustment. 

4. Adjustment payments may be made in 
cash or in kind. Emphasis should be placed 
on payment in kind, with care to minimize 
disturbance of the market price structure 
for grain. 

5. Cropland retired under this program 
must be in addition to land normally lef 
idle or fallowed. . 

6. Acreage retired under the program may 
not be harvested or grazed. 

7. A maximum limit shall be placed on 
the percentage of cropland acreage that may 
be retired in any county after allowing for 
the minimum acreage required for price sup- 
port. Acreage retired under previous pro- 
grams shall not prevent participation in the 
annual adjustment programs. 

8. Wheat acreage allotments shall be 
terminated. 

9. The price support level on corn shall 
be related to the acreage price received by 
farmers during the immediately preceding 
3 years. The support levels for other feed 
grains and wheat shall be comparable to 
the level for corn with adjustments for 
differences in weight, nutritive value, buyer 
preference, and supply-demand conditions. 

10. Adequate measures shall be taken to 
protect farmers from the competition of 
Commodity Credit Corporation sales from 
accumulated stocks. 

The cropland adjustment program outlined 
above proposes to remove a basic cause of 
continuing low farm income by starting an 
immediate reduction of the agricultural pro- 
ductive plant to a size which will better fit 
farm output to market needs and open the 
way to orderly liquidation of accumulated 
Government stocks. It provides for volun- 
tary participation by producers of all crops 
but requires producers who wish to qualify 
for price support on wheat, feed grains, soy- 
beans, and flax to participate. Greatest 
emphasis is placed on the retirement of land 
from wheat and feed grains as these crops 
are in most serious surplus difficulty. The 
exact extent of acreage reduction necessary 
to bring forth the desired cut in output is 
very difficult to determine. 

Table I shows the output-use picture of 
wheat and feed grains in recent years and 
current carryovers. 


Average output, disappearance, and carryover of wheat and feed grains, 5 crop 


years, 1956-60 





TABLE I. 
Crop Average 
production 
i icaskenncas=aeeoer million bushels. - 1,181 
tied sorte as tocckusanege mia Manes , 862 
Carga Ere. uid ied dtc chided O05 <6. §21 
4 feed grains ?............... million tons. 152.5 


Estimated 
Average Production | Estimated |1961 carryover 
use ! as percentage |1961 carryover|as percentage 
of use of 1960-61 use 
1,091 108 1, 526 132 
3, 678 105 2, 094 52 
402 130 675 124 
144.8 105 85.6 54 





1 Including exports. 
2 Includes corn, sorghum grain, oats, and barley. 
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Assuming that market growth over the 
next few years will be at least proportional 
to output growth due to improving yields per 
acre, @ reduction in output of 5 to 7.5 
percent will just about balance current pro- 
duction with current market needs. Any 
output reduction in excess of this amount 
will provide opportunity to start liquidation 
of Government stocks; however, experience 
with past land retirement efforts, indicates 
that the percentage cut in acreage would 
have to be substantially larger than the in- 
dicated percentage reduction in output in 
order to balance supplies with demand. 

Table II shows approximate cropland 
acreage nationally, how the acreage is cur- 
rently being used, and what the status of 
land devoted to specified crops would be 
under the proposed adjustment program. 


TaBLE II.—U.S. cropland acreage by principal 








uses 
[In thousands] 
Cropland, grouped by principal use Planted 
acreage 
Group A—To be supported (without acre- 
age controls): 12 
ee 8 peated meade 82, 906 
EE ET hk owikidcnacdoncatannce’ 55, 633 
A ES a ee here: 52,177 
Sorghum (for grain).......-......-.-.-- 15, 444 
Soybeans (for beans)..............-.... 23, 516 
NE I wibednda aking i ceaken dn ocaiddosdd 3, 527 
Subtotal, group A-.......-.......... 233, 
Group B—To be supported (with acreage 
controls): ! 4 
16, 068 
1,614 
1, 579 
1,144 
Subtotal, group B..............-...- 20, 405 
Group C—Other crops and uses: 5 
Conservation reserve. .........-.-.-.- 6 28, 432 
Hay, cropland pasture, other crops, 
fallow, idle, failure, ete............... 177, 609 
Total cropland, all uses 5... .......- 459, 649 


1 Planted acreage for 1960 as reported by USDA. 
2 Producers of these commodities desiring price support 
must participate in the proposed cropland adjustment 


program. 

8 Currently soogeree’ and controlled, but controls to 
be terminated under Farm Bureau — 

4 Participation in the proposed cropland adjustment 
—— is not required for price support on these com- 
modities. 

$1954 U.S. Census of Agriculture; data now used by 
USDA in land retirement computations. New census 
data to be available in about 6 months. 

* Under contract in 1960. 


Under the Farm Bureau proposal all land 
listed in table II under groups A, B, and 
C—except for an amount in group C equal 
to that which is customarily summer fal- 
lowed or left idle—would be eligible for the 
land-retirement program on a voluntary 
basis. 

The acreage allotment applicable to crops 
listed in group B would not be affected by 
the cropland adjustment program; however, 
farmers entering the program to qualify for 
price supports on a grain or oilseed crop 
would be required to retire a designated per- 
centage of their total cropland. For exam- 
ple, if producers should be required to retire 
15 percent of their cropland to qualify for 
price supports on a grain or oilseed crop, 
a producer with 200 acres of cropland would 
be required to retire 30 acres even though 
he might have a 25-acre cotton allotment. 
If such a producer wished to ignore the 
program he could still get price support on 
his cotton by complying with his cotton 
allotment, but he would be ineligible for 
support on grain and oilseed crops. 

The proposed cropland-adjustment pro- 
gram includes a new wheat price-support 
plan whereby the national level of support 
for wheat would be comparable to the na- 
tional level for corn after adjustment for 
differences in weight per bushel, nutritive 
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value, buyer preference, and supply-demand 
conditions. Under a relatively free market 
system there is, of course, normally a con- 
siderable range between market prices of the 
lower and higher grades of wheat. 

In order to insure that market prices of 
all commodities affected by this program re- 
flect the full value as determined by the 
current year’s production relative to demand, 
the proposal calls for steps to minimize com- 
petition from CCC surplus holdings. A 
major need in this area is to increase the 
margin between support prices and the prices 
at which the CCC can sell accumulated stocks 
for unrestricted use. 

One of the more frequent questions re- 
garding provisions of our proposal is: “Won’t 
the termination of wheat allotments result 
in a big increase in wheat production?” Ob- 
viously, this question cannot be answered 
positively; however, a few points to consider 
are: 

1. Total cropland acreage will be reduced 
substantially by the program. Payments 
should be sufficiently high to attract con- 
siderable wheat land into the program. 

2. While an expansion of wheat acreage 
is to be expected in the traditional wheat 
country, average yields are lower in that area 
than in the newer wheat-growing areas 
where acreage is likely to decline. 

3. Any increase in wheat acreage will, 
for the most part, mean at least a compa- 
rable reduction in the acreage of some other 
crop—principally barley and sorghum. 

4. The lower Government price guarantee 
for wheat will tend to expand wheat markets 
and reduce the incentive to increase yields 
by greater use of fertilizer, irrigation, and 
other expensive yield-improving practices. 

5. Many farmers who are now growing 
wheat in higher cost areas under the 15-acre 
quota exemption will likely find it more 
profitable to shift to the production of al- 
ternative crops as the support level on wheat 
is adjusted downward. 

Farm Bureau’s cropland adjustment pro- 
gram is a package proposal. It is designed 
to achieve needed adjustments in grain pro- 
duction on a basis consistent with individual 
choice in a market system. While we have 
proposed that participation in the cropland 
adjustment program be made a condition of 
eligibility for price support on wheat, feed 
grains and oilseeds, major emphasis is placed 
on the use of cropland adjustment payments 
to encourage voluntary participation on the 
part of producers of all commodities in a 
land retirement program. 

Under such an approach it is essential that 
the price support program be made consist- 
ent with production objectives. This means 
that price supports should facilitate orderly 
marketing rather than fix prices at artificial 
levels. By encouraging voluntary adjust- 
ments in land use the cropland adjustment 
program will get adjustments in the areas 
and on the farms where it is most needed. 
The provision for the voluntary retirement 
of whole farms will make it possible for 
some individual farmers to retire or shift 
to off-farm work. At the same time it will 
reduce the amount of cropland other farm- 
ers will have to retire as a condition of 
eligibility for price support. 

Some may suggest that the solution to 
our problems is to raise support prices, set 
quotas in terms of volume and force farmers 
who wish price supports to retire a percent- 
age of their cropland without direct compen- 
sation. This alternative is unacceptable to 
Farm Bureau. The point at issue is not 
simply a question of the means to be used 
in retiring cropland; it is a mater of ulti- 
mate goals and objectives. A program of 
higher price supports and greater compul- 
sion means increased Government control 
of individual farming operations, reduced 
efficiency, smaller markets, increased export 
program costs and the capitalization of pro- 
gram benefits. Farm Bureau’s cropland ad- 
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justment program moves in the opposite 
direction. 

In order to solve the total grain prob- 
lem, wheat must be placed on a compara- 
ble basis with corn and other feed grains. 
Wheat producers have a right to compete 
for a share of the feed market; but only if 
they are willing to compete on a fair basis. 
We cannot agree to a multiple price pro- 
gram which would have the effect of dump- 
ing surplus wheat into the feed market on 
an unfair, subsidized basis—thus adversely 
affecting the incomes of all producers of 
feed grains and livestock, dairy and poultry 
products. 

We also are opposed to compensatory pay- 
ments, and the various proposals for com- 
prehensive supply control—or supply man- 
agement, if you prefer the latter term. 

The compensatory, or direct production, 
payment approach is unsound and danger- 
ous to our economic and political system. ‘ 

Regardless of the form in which it is 
presented, a direct payment program would 
be fantastically expensive. It would stimu- 
late production, increase average costs, de- 
press market prices, and make farmers de- 
pendent on congressional appropriations for 
their net farm income and a part of their 
production costs as well. 

The payment approach carries a “cheap 
food” philosophy; however, in actual practice 
it would encourage inefficiency and thereby 
result in high food and fiber costs. Limita- 
tions on payments to individuals are in- 
evitable. Such limitations would place a 
ceiling on opportunity in agriculture and 
level individual farm incomes downward. 

There is no magic in the supply manage- 
ment approach. It is simply another effort 
to fix prices at artificial levels and to ration 
the right to produce farm products. Pro- 
duction cannot be controlled effectively by 
legislation as long as producers are guaran- 
teed attractive prices. 

The difficulties of making controls work 
cannot be solved by turning the develop- 
ment of farm programs over to producer 
committees. It is fallacious to assume that 
the producers of a commodity are the only 
people interested in programs for that com- 
modity. Congress should retain responsi- 
bility for determining major provisions of 
commodity programs as it is the only body 
where all of the affected people are repre- 
sented. 

Under existing law marketing quotas are 
subject to producer referendums. It is fre- 
quently inferred that objections to new con- 
trol programs could be removed by submit- 
ting them to similar referendums. This is 
not necessarily true. The first question that 
arises is “who is to vote?” It is customary 
to restrict voting to producers of the com- 
modity in question, but they are not the 
only ones who are affected by the outcome. 
Producers of feed grains, livestock, poultry, 
and dairy products, and other uncontrolled 
commodities have been adversely affected by 
the diversion of acreage from the quota 
crops. Producers of feed grains, livestock, 
poultry, and dairy products certainly should 
be permitted to vote on any proposal to 
dump surplus wheat in the feed market. 

Aside from the question of “who votes?” 
it should be clear that nothing can be solved 
by a referendum unless producers are given 
realistic alternatives. Bad programs will not 
work any better simply because they have 
been approved in a producer referendum. 
The wheat program has gotten into serious 
trouble even though it has been repeatedly 
approved in referendums where voting 
eligibility is restricted to producers who ex- 
pect to plant 15 acres or more. 


NONFARM IMPLICATIONS 


The cropland adjustment program is de- 
signed to help farmers solve the problems of 
overcapacity, accumulated stocks, and low 
farm income. It would benefit consumers by 
causing farmers to produce for the market 
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rather than for Government storage; by con- 
serving land and water resources for future 
needs; and by reducing the tax cost of Gov- 
ernment farm programs. 

Tt is not designed, or intended, to solve the 
problems of depressed areas, or needy per- 
sons. It would, however, contribute to the 
development of the internal economy of the 
United States by encouraging a better alloca- 
tion of the resources now devoted to agricul- 
ture. 

The cropland adjustment program would 
improve our relations with other agricul- 
tural exporting countries by reducing the 
basis for the charge that our export pro- 
grams constitute unfair competition. It 
would permit the use of farm products to 
promote economic development in other 
countries to the extent that this is practical 
and in the national interest. CCC stocks 
would continue to be available for some time 
to come. If the policy of making farm prod- 
ucts available to underdeveloped countries 
on concessional terms is to be continued after 
existing stocks are liquidated, the Govern- 
ment should buy needed quantities on the 
open market. 

“Food for Peace” is an attractive slogan; 
but it calls for a realistic approach. The 
fact is that the United States has pro- 
gramed over $11 billion worth of agri- 
cultural surpluses to foreign countries since 
1954. We have an obligation to use our 
surpluses constructively; however, it would 
be a disservice to underdeveloped countries 
to encourage them to become dependent on 
concessional sales of surplus farm products. 
We also have an obligation to avoid dis- 
rupting the commercial markets of friend- 
ly nations that produce for world markets. 

It would be most unwise to relinquish 
control of large quantities of our agricul- 
tural surpluses for distribution by an in- 
ternational organization. We should recog- 
nize that other countries do not all share 
our interest in the preservation of com- 
mercial markets. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize our 
belief that a change in the direction of 
agricultural policy is long overdue. The 
cropland adjustment program is a practi- 
cal approach to the solution of problems 
that have been aggravated by past pro- 
grams. It is a voluntary program. It 
moves away from the detailed regulation of 
individual farming operations. It seeks to 
reduce total production—not just to shift 
the surplus problem from one group of 
producers to another. It will reduce export 
‘program costs immediately, and total pro- 
gram costs as production is brought into a 
better balance with effective market de- 
mand. 


The adoption of such a would 
be a real step forward in agricultural policy. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
January 26, 1961, Mr. Charles Shuman, 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, appeared before the Farm con- 
ference called by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Washington, and urged a 
10-point temporary program, which in- 
ay cropland retirement, and stated 

at— 


Whole farm participation should be 
encouraged. 


If we were to have a massive land re- 
tirement program, I am quite certain 
that that would be consonant with the 
recommendations of the task force. 

On January 30, 1961—and I address 
this statement particularly to the 
esteemed Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis]—the Feed Grain Study Com- 
mittee submitted a report for release by 
the President. I have that report here 
also, and I ask unanimous consent that 
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it may be made a part of my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE FreeD-GRAIN Stupy COMMITTEE 


The feed grain situation confronting the 
Nation is critical. Government holdings of 
feed grains under the price-support pro- 
gram—owned and under loan—stood at 
about 70 million tons on January 1, 1961. 
These holdings were valued at $3.6 billion. 
The investment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in feed grains is now at an all- 
time high, and is greater than that of any 
other crop. 

Under a continuation of existing programs 
it is estimated that the total carryover of 
feed grains will increase to 84 million tons 
by October 1, 1961; this is almost double the 
size of the carryover in 1956. At the pres- 
ent rate of buildup, the carryover by October 
1, 1962, could run well over 90 million tons. 
In the context of this buildup of stocks in 
all positions, Government holdings under 
the price-support program could increase to 
about 85 million tons by January 1, 1962. 

The large and sustained increases in feed 
grain production that are giving rise to the 
increased carryovers and Government hold- 
ings is also going to give rise to a critical 
storage problem in 1961-62. It is estimated 
that we will be short of off-farm storage 
space for 250 million bushels of all grain 
(exclusive of grain sorghums) in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1961. And we could be short 
of storage space for some 400 to 500 million 
bushels off the farm in the next 18 months. 
In short, the storage problem will be ex- 
tremely difficult and possibly disastrous 
under a continuation of existing programs. 

Uncontrolied production with a modest 
level of price support has resulted In more 
feed grains being produced than were utilized 
{including the distribution of feed grains 
outside commercial channels under Public 
Law 480 and other programs) in each of 
the past several years. Uncontrolled pro- 
duction has led to a sustained buildup of 
grain stocks in all positions and in Govern- 
ment hands; and uncontrolled production 
in 1961 can lead to a disastrous situation 
in terms of storage space and storage costs. 

Faced with this situation the Feed Grain 
Study Committee believes that a positive 
program to deal with the worsening situa- 
tion in 1961 is absolutely necessary. But 
time is short. The time is too short to place 
in operation any program with mandatory 
features in 1961. Thus, the Committee has 
recommended an emergency program of a 
voluntary type. The program recommended 
by the Committee would cost no more than 
a continuation of the existing program but 
it would (1) imcrease the incomes of feed- 
grain producers and (2) bring to an end the 
buildup of feed-grain stocks. 

The main features of this voluntary pro- 
gram recommended by the Feed Grain Study 
Committee include: 

1. Some increase in the level of price sup- 
port, where this guarantee of price support 
is limited to farmers who participate in the 


rogram. 

2. The retirement of a percentage of each 
producer’s feed grain acreage into a non- 
productive, soil-conserving practice. 

3. The payment to producers of a con- 
servation practice payment to induce farm- 
ers to participate in the voluntary program. 

4. The provision of a payments-in-kind 
feature for those program participants who 
wish to cut back more than that required 
by those farmers eligible for price support. 

The recommended level of price support, 
size of conservation practice payments, and 
the percentage cutbacks for feed-grain acre- 
ages, all of which are directly interrelated, 
will be announced later. But various com- 
binations of prices, payments, and acreage 
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reductions can be specified which result in 
the achievement of the twin goals of this 
feed-grain program: (1) increased producer 
incomes and (2) a cessation of the buildup 
of feed-grain stocks. 

In the opinion of the Committee, an ef- 
fective program for feed grains can be de- 
veloped and announced in the next 6 weeks 
which will significantly increase the in- 
comes of feed-grain producers in 1961, and 
combat the mounting surplus stock problem. 
But to do so, we must act forcefully and 
expeditiously at all levels—the administra- 
tion, in the Congress, and among farm 
groups. And we must so act, for to fai! 
means to contribute to further buildup of 
Government holdings, a needless and waste- 
ful increase in storage costs, and an acute 
shortage of storage space in 1961 and 1962. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
report recommended a temporary volun- 
tary program which included price sup- 
port increases for cooperators, acreage 
retirement to nonproductive purposes, 
conservation payments, and payments in 
kind to producers who were willing to cut 
back more acreage than that which is 
required to qualify for price supports. 

Seventeen days later, on February 16, 
the President transmitted a letter, a bill, 
and a memorandum from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, covering a special emer- 
gency feed grain program applicable only 
to the 1961 crop. 

Mr. President, it is too bad it is so 
late in the afternoon, because I thought 
I might detain the Senate for a few 
hours and draw a little on recollection 
and remembrance, because as I envision 
and seek to evaluate these various pro- 
grams, I go back to 1933. Certainly, we 
had a depression. Certainly, farm prices 
were almost at an alltime low. So two 
approaches were made to relieve the 
situation. One was how to get purchas- 
ing power into the hands of the people, 
so that they could purchase the com- 
modities which were piling up. The 
second was to energize the economy in 
the hope of raising farm prices. 

To accomplish the first purpose, we 
set in motion all manner of projects: 
The Civil Works Administration, the 
Works Progress Administration, the 
Public Works Administration, and any 
number of items. We even had an artists 
and writers project, as I remember. We 
gathered those artists and painters who 
were unemployed at the time and set 
them to the employment of their imagi- 
nation and talent to turn out enough 
artwork to fill a warehouse. 

I went down there once and tried to 
pick out something. I think I picked out 
one oil painting from the whole lot. I 
still have it, and it is a sort of memento 
to those earlier days. But that project 
was designed to create purchasing power. 

Then there were dramatic companies 
traveling throughout the country. The 
Senators from Michigan will remember 
a celebrated student by the name of 
Avery Hopwood, who got into the dra- 
matic field. He used to do such airy 
and fancy things as “Getting Gertie’s 
Garter” and “Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
Those were plays which were in great 
vogue, and they played all over the 
country. I remember when one of those 
dramatic companies came out to Peoria 
to play “Up In Mabel’s Room.” All the 
taxpayers were wondering whether they 
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were paying for it; and certainly they 
were. But those activities employed the 
unemployed artists, and that contributed 
to the purchasing power. That was one 
approach. 

Another was to energize the prices of 
agricultural commodities. How was that 
done? By bringing supply into balance 
with demand. Various things can be 
done to supply. One way is to consume 
it. Another is to destroy it. So we 
started out on a big destruction pro- 
gram. Under that celebrated Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, we threw 15 
million little pigs into the fertilizer bags. 
Then we plowed under the hog popula- 
tion, trying to teach them a little birth 
control. [Laughter.] 

I am one of 11 children in our family. 
I am glad I came along before Henry 
Wallace. I might have got plowed 
under. [Laughter.] But that is the 
way we diminished the supply. 

We did that with potatoes. Remem- 
ber when we had too many potatoes? I 
am sure the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] will remember 
that in New England kerosene was 
poured on them. Then we had mashed 
potatoes when we ran the tractors over 
them. For fear people would gather up 
the potatoes and “discomboberate” the 
supply and demand picture, kerosene was 
poured on them so that they would be 
easily recognized. 

I recall when I was holding meetings 
with soldiers in Europe—we were at 
Heidelberg, Frankfort, and elsewhere— 
and from the Stars and Stripes they had 
pictures of the tractors going over the 
potatoes. O how furious they were. 
They said, “Is this true?” Of course it 
was true; everyone knew it was true. 

But my basic point is this: 28 years 
ago we were approaching this thing from 
almost the same standpoint—first, how 
to build up purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers; second, how to de- 
stroy or how to bring into balance supply 
and demand, either through destruction 
or through giveaways. 

And we had a food stamp plan. To- 
day, we hear all about a food stamp plan. 
But at that time we had a Federal Sur- 
plus Commodity Corporation. One of 
the greatest and keenest men I ever 
knew, Milo Perkins, came into the Gov- 
ernment and approached that program 
and tried to handle it well. He got fired 
for his pains and his capacity; he was 
fired by Franklin D. Roosevelt. But Milo 
Perkins was one of the ablest men who 
ever came into the Government. We 
had orange stamps and we had blue 
Stamps; and then we stacked food all 
over the country. 

I remember that a factory owner in 
my hometown, who dismantled his plant, 
came to me one day, and said, “This 
plant is for rent.” I said, “Why don’t 
you lease it to Uncle Sam?” He said, 
“Who shall I write to?” I said, “Write 
to the Department of Agriculture.” 

_ When I got back there, the next time, 
his plant—a block long—was filled with 
sacks and barrels and boxes of stuff that 
was surplus, and it would be taken out 
of there and dispensed under the food 
stamp plan. So you see, Mr. President, 
the food stamp plan that they are de- 
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veloping now and are trying to get into 
operation or effect is nothing new; it is 
old stuff, around here. 

I mention that fact because we see 
that in connection with their “platform 
of hope and the rights of man,” those on 
the other side talk about “the unimagi- 
native Republicans.” Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it took those on the other side 28 
years to catch up with our imagination 
in that field. As a matter of fact, we 
did not do too badly. 

But when one summarizes just about 
everything that was done, the total is 
about as follows: First, crop cutting. 
They did that by taking acreage out of 
production. Second, crop upping—not 
crop cutting—because I never saw a mo- 
ment when the Government did not con- 
tinue to spend money for research as 
regards greater efficiency in the farm 
plant. For years, I served on the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions, and for a time I was chairman of 
that subcommittee. There was a great 
procession of ideas and functions, all of 
which were articulated in terms of long 
green dough out of the Treasury, in 
order to get them done. The whole idea 
was greater efficiency and even greater 
efficiency. 

So we have had better hybrid corn 
seed, and we have had better wheat, 
and we have had better oats, and we 
have had better barley, and we have had 
better tillage, and we have had better 
fertilization, and we have had better 
soil practices—always upping at the 
same time that they were always cut- 
ting. 

So item No. 1 was to cut. Item No. 
2 was to spend public money in order 
to “poosh up,” as Tony said. And item 
No. 3 was price upping. 

Mr. President, do you know how we 
went about that? I think my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, was here then. We devalued the 
dollar. And today we have a gold prob- 
lem, and the air is full of balance of 
payments and the gold flow; and the 
gold is going out because short-term se- 
curities abroad bring a better interest 
rate than they do here. So money goes 
out, and it becomes a potential tax or 
levy upon what is left of our gold re- 
serve. You see, Mr. President, that is 
not new. We did that under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, when we squeezed enough 
grains of gold out of the American dol- 
lar to debase it; and they did that by 
just pushing up the price of gold to $35 
an ounce. Before that it was $21 and a 
fraction an ounce. But they pushed it 
up to $35, and thus they cheapened the 
dollar; and then it took more of the 
cheaper dollars to buy the same hat or 
the same amount of round steak or the 
same amount of flour or the same 
amount of bread. So, Mr. President, 
you see that was a way to “poosh up.” 

Some say that prices went up. That 
is one way to express it. The more ac- 
curate way to express it is to say that 
the value of the dollar went down; and 
we did that by legislative fiat in 1934. 
And, Mr. President, I was there, and I 
voted on it; and I voted for it, with a 
heavy heart. I said, “This is a chilly 
day for me,’”’ because I wondered what 
was going to happen, 
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Of course, by that means we took the 
country off the gold standard, and put 
it on a managed-currency basis; and 
from that day to this we have had head- 
aches, first in one field, and then in an- 
other; and, if anything, the problems at 
this moment are more aggravated than 
were the problems in June 1934, when, 
as the clerk intoned the roll, by my vote 
I helped take this country off the gold 
standard. 

But what should I—a country Con- 
gressman—have known about the com- 
plexities and the intricacies of gold and 
its relationship to all the factors that 
operate in the domestic market and in 
the international market? I did not 
know much about it, and I confessed the 
fact; and I do not suppose most of the 
rest of them did, either. I had a lot of 
company over in the House at that time. 

But of course, Mr. President, as you 
see, our difficulties then were—and I 
point this out to my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Minnesota—something 
like our difficulties now. 

Today, the other side has so many 
“Frontiersmen” sitting over here. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Over where? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Over on your side. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If I knew which way 
was north, I would say east, west, or 
south. [Laughter.] But that was the 
difficulty we had then, because when we 
returned, we had only 117 minority 
Members on our side, and the other side 
had all the rest of the 435. So we could 
not do very much, because we did not 
have the votes or the power. 

But, you see, Mr. President, in the 
light of hindsight I can lift my voice 
now, because there is no 5-minute rule 
in the Senate—although perhaps there 
should be. [{Laughter.] 

But I point out what happened here 
more than a quarter of a century ago: 
Push them up; cut down the acreage—in 
other words, you see, going in two direc- 
tions at once—and up the price—which 
we did by silver purchase and by raising 
the gold valuation. And then we 
propped the prices; and that is where we 
got into price supports, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, surpluses, warehouse 
certificates, food stamps, and all the rest. 

Now I point out—and this is the dis- 
tressing thing, and I shall never let 
those on the other side forget it—I do 
not dare [laughter]; it is simply this— 
and now I refer to the period from 1929 
to 1941: In 1929, the gross farm income 
was $14 billion. In 1933 it went down to 
$7 billion. It was cut in half. So we 
had from 1933 to 1941 to experiment. 
In 8 years of experimentation, we still 
only got them up $3 billion, from $7 bil- 
lion to between $10 billion and $11 
billion. 

In 8 years there was not solution. Fi- 
nally a solution came; and what a tragic 
thing it was. When we talk about crops, 
crop cutting, and crop control, we move 
into the farmer’s greatest crop, his chil- 
dren, his sons. The solution that came 
was the solution of blood; and we will 
have to admit that no solution of the 
farm problem was found. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
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Forestry is a very candid person, and 
every once in awhile he wonders, in his 
heart of hearts, whether any kind of 
solution can be found. But the solution 
that was tried was the solution of blood. 
“Beat the soil. Food will win the war. 
Sustain the armies of our allies. Sus- 
tain their civilian populations. Sustain 
our own men in uniform. Sustain the 
people on the home front. Produce and 
produce and produce, and push up the 
crops.” We did, and we certainly dis- 
connected the agriculture of the country. 
But I do not believe anybody will have 
the temerity to say that blood is a solu- 
tion for this problem. 

Yet we have had to meet that argu- 
ment, and I mean to meet it, because 1 
was here. I helped vote the country into 
war, and I saw prosperity proliferate 
over the country; but, oh, with what 
pain I heard people say, “I never had 
itso good.” God save the mark. I heard 
fathers say it whose boys were in uni- 
form, and some of whom did not come 
back. But will anyone contend it was a 
solution? No. 

There were 8 years of experimenta- 
tion, with no solution. Then came the 
intrusion of war, and dead youngsters, 
as an everlasting monument to the fact 
that the solution was not found under 
the New Deal. 

It was not found under the Fair Deal, 
either, I suppose; but, as I think of the 
blood and inflation and prosperity, we 
exported one out of every three bushels 
of wheat, one out of every three bales of 
cotton, one out of every three tons of 
rice; one out of every four tons of to- 
bacco. Farmers helped to produce those 
crops, and to pay for all this at the same 
time. 

But the war ended. We worked with 
this problem all over again. Finally, 
came Ezra Benson. He suffered a great 
deal of abuse. I thought he was a man 
with great courage and discernment, 
who did his noble best, and did not back 
down under vilification and abuse, no 
matter where it came from. He was a 
gentle and forbearing person. 

Here we are, around the Horn. Here 
are the reports of the task forces. One 
says, “Do not increase price supports on 
corn and wheat.” Another says, “Do in- 
crease price supports on corn and 
wheat.” What is anyone like me to do 
when experts talk that way and cannot 
come to an agreement? Yet those were 
the men who were engaged for the pur- 
pose of examining into this whole prob- 
lem and making a report. 

One report says, in substance, that we 
have on hand 70 million tons of feed 
grains, at $6.3 billion invested. It is ex- 
pected to go up to 84 million in 1961. It 
is said it may go to 90 million in 1962. 
It is said storage may be short by 500 
million bushels within a space of 18 
months. Then the experts use the word 
the President used in his message. They 
say the program might end in disaster. 

Mr. President, that is what bothers me. 
I would be the last man to invite dis- 
aster. When the experts talk about lack 
of storage space, it could well be. And 
yet I do not feel that this bill would 
do much good. What is a livestock 
producer to say? One does not wave a 
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wand and suddenly produce a 1,000- 
pound steer. It takes months. When a 
producer has a yearling to feed, he must 
look down the road and wait until it is 
ready for the market. Wesay we cannot 
help him. This proposal is for 1 year. 
As of now, we do not know what we are 
going to do at the end of the year. We 
are told there is to be a long-range pro- 
gram pretty soon. Does not that add up 
to uncertainty? It certainly does in my 
book. I am greatly concerned. 

Here is a 75-percent price support. 
That is a far cry from the pledges that 
were made when emotionalism was high 
and we were engaged in a presidential 
campaign. 

What about it? Is this the way we are 
to meet the problem? We are saying to 
the farmer, “Participate or you are out.” 
That is what this bill says. 

I do not think our farmers like that. 
I thought it was said that the farmers 
were to be consulted. I do not know how 
much consultation there was, but cer- 
tainly they have a stake in this business. 
If that assurance was given, I wonder 
why it was not kept. 

I think this is a situation in which 
Government actually bids against itself. 
First, up come price supports to induce 
cooperation; but when 20 or 30 percent 
of the acreage is taken out of production, 
what is a farmer to do? 

I think my friend the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] will agree that he 
would do exactly as I would do. I would 
get the best 5-10-5 fertilizer I could get, 
and, if there is anything better than that, 
I would get it, and put it on the acres; 
and where previously I had produced 
60 or 70 bushels, I would produce 
100 bushels. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield ? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont would buy 8-16-16 fertilizer. It 
is more economical. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Fine. I will remem- 
ber that when I next buy fertilizer. 

It is alleged that this program would 
save $500 million. I want this for the 
Recorp. Then I will tear it out of the 
ReEcorp and put it in my notebook. I 
ask the chairman of the committee if he 
really believes this program would save 
$500 million for the crop year 1961? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say to the 
Senator, in reply, that it depends on 
compliance. If there is as much as 70- 
percent compliance, from the figures 
given to us, there will be a saving of 
$500 million. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But it is purely an 
estimate? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, itis. We 
cannot tell whether or not the farmers 
are going to comply; but I think the 
bill presented is attractive enough to at 
least induce the corn farmers to par- 
ticipate. It is my hope that they will 
participate. If they do not, it will be 
an indication to me as to whether or 
not they want any kind of program in 
the future, because, as the Senator 
well knows, we cannot continue to pro- 
duce at the present rate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator bears 
out exactly what I have said. We start- 
ed on this turntable 25 years ago. We 
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have gone around the “Horn,” and we 
are back where we were before. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I say to my good 
friend from Illinois, what has brought 
us the trouble has been, in my opinion, 
the most recent act which was passed, 
in 1958, wherein we gave to the corn 
producer and to the feed grain producer 
@ support price without acreage allot- 
ments. That has been the difficulty. 
Corn was the only basic commodity put 
in that category. 

It strikes me that any corn producer 
who desires a support price should be 
willing to control his acreage the same 
as the cotton producer, the tobacco pro- 
ducer, the rice producer, the peanut 
producer, the producers of the other 
basic commodities. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But is it not true that 
we would reward the same fellow who 
has not cooperated heretofore? If a 
farmer did not cooperate and kept build- 
ing up his corn base in 1959 and 1960, 
that is going to be the base against which 
the program will be measured. There- 
fore, if the farmer did not cooperate we 
will say to him, in effect, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant. Because 
you expanded your acreage we are going 
to reward you now.” 

I ask my distinguished friend from 
Vermont, am I correct or am I not cor- 
rect? [{Laughter.] 

Mr. AIKEN. I take the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He pleads the fifth 
amendment. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. AIKEN. No. Asa matter of fact, 
there have been no acreage allotments 
in the last 2 years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is true. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is true that the corn- 
grower who has plunged the last 2 years, 
hoping to do well, would probably have 
an advantage over a grower who had 
carried out the even tenor of his agri- 
cultural ways. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He would have an ad- 
vantage over the grower who rotated, 
who put part of his land in legumes and 
part of it in pasture. The one who built 
up his acreage and built up his yield 
would be rewarded. 

Mr. AIKEN. One farmer may have 
planted his whole farm, hoping to make 
a killing in 1959 or 1960, and he will get 
his reward. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He will get a reward 
now. 

Mr. AIKEN. He will get it on earth. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In 1956 or 1957 we had 
the first attempt at the soil bank, and 
some 5 million acres of cornland were 
taken out of production. At the end of 
that time there were 200 million more 
bushels of corn produced for the year 
than in the preceding year, which is the 
point the Senator frora Illinois made a 
little while ago when he spoke about the 
fertilizer used by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have little more to 
say about the subject, except to confess 
my concern and my bewilderment. 

One task force says, “Go in this direc- 
tion,” and the other task force says to 
go in another direction. 
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The first bill which comes along is 
like the five and dime, only the per- 
centages are different. There is 20 per- 
cent and then a voluntary 20 percent 
on top, but now we have combined it to 
make it a 30 percent provision. I do 
not know what will come out of 
conference. 

Another thing which disturbed me 
very much was that provision which 
would let the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, in order to make the hoard 
manageable, slug the market, if neces- 
sary, at the market price without any 
limitation. Of course, I cannot think 
of a greater weapon in the hands of 
Government to “‘clobber” a farmer than 
that kind of weapon. 

I am going to ask the chairman of 
the committee, in all kindliness and in 
all earnestness, a question. The House 
retained the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration authority to sell. The chairman 
did a good job when the committee 
deleted that provision from the Senate 
bill. What is going to happen when the 
bill comes back to the Senate from the 
conference committee? Will the Sen- 
ate yield on that point? Of course, the 
Senator can speak only for himself as 
one conferee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ican speak for my- 
self, and I believe I can speak for the 
other Senate conferees. I would say we 
will stand pat and insist it be taken out. 
In other words, we will stick so long as 
we can to our approach. So far as I 
am concerned, I would rather have no 
bill at all than to have a bill with sec- 
tion 3 in it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Perhaps this is not 
quite fair, yet it is dictated by absolute 
sincerity. Would the chairman be will- 
ing to state now to the Senate that be- 
fore he capitulated to the House in 
conference on that item he would return 
to the Senate without a conference re- 
port and ask for an instruction from the 
Senate? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I certainly will. I 
will agree to do that because I know the 
sentiment of the Senate and I know the 
sentiment of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Our farmers out 
home, insofar as I can tell, are not 
happy about the bill. They think this is 
a@ gesture. There are some who are for 
it, I recognize, but I would say the 
preponderant majority are against even 
the bill, because the farmers think of it 
in terms of an entering wedge which will 
ultimately add up to farm control and 
to the destruction of agriculture as a 
sort of free and untrammeled way of 
life. 

I commend the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. He has certainly improved 
the bill very measurably compared to the 
bill which came to the Senate from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I think the 
Senator from Louisiana deserves the 
gratitude of the Senate. 

I am still unhappy. I am sure the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee feels that under the circumstances 
this is the best which can be done. I 
do not know, I say frankly, at this 
moment, when the roll is called after 
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a while, how I shall vote. I frankly do 
not know. 

I think this is something of a gesture. 
I do not believe it will save the money 
it is estimated to save, because a figure 
was simply picked out of the air. I do 
not think this bill will do the job which 
needs to be done. I do not think a 1- 
year land retirement program under any 
circumstances can be practicable. I 
think it may possibly manufacture prob- 
lems instead of diminishing problems. 

There is a disparity of interest as be- 
tween the feed deficit areas, the dairy 
and poultry and feeding areas, and the 
consumers on the one hand and, of 
course, the producers of feed grains in 
the Middle West or the West on the 
other hand. 

It is a puzzle. One needs the wisdom 
of a Solomon to ever fight through and 
come up with a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. President, my sole purpose in tres- 
passing upon the grace and forbear- 
ance of the Senate today was to show 
that this is where I started in 1933, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. That 
is when I first heard about the little pigs. 
That is when I first heard about plow- 
ing under every third row of cotton. 
That is when I first heard about destruc- 
tion in order to bring supply and de- 
mand into balance. There was the 
PWA, the WPA, the gold reserve and the 
silver purchase, and all the other things, 
to try to help the cause. Now we are 
still struggling, with 70 million tons of 
feed grains and an emergency program. 

That is all, Mr. President. I simply 
wanted to go full tilt around the circle. 
I could almost say, “This is where I 
came in.” 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEATING and Mr. LAUSCHE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Don 
Wickham, the New York State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, had something 
to say about feed grains a few days ago. 
I think it is quite interesting. He re- 
ferred not to government but, in a 
press release, to “giverment” as the root 
of this dilemma. It may have been a 
typographical error, but it strikes me 
that he put his finger on the problem. 

I add that Commissioner Wickham 
never did correct his apparently Freu- 
dian typographical slip of the keyboard, 
so it still stands in his press release as 
“giverment.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to my friend 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from New York that that is a very 
common pronunciation of the word in 
the mountains of Kentucky. 

Mr. KEATING. I am sure we all 
speak the same language on this bill, 
because the Scnator has indicated he 
is opposed to it, and so am I. 

Mr. COOPER. No. I am for the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is for 
it now? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. I have been for 
it all along. 
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Mr. KEATING. Things change on 
this floor. It is very difficult to keep 
up with them from time to time. 

I know the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky was agreed to. I 
congratulate him on his achievement. 
I think his amendment improved the 
bill. But I must say that it strikes me 
as another shortcut, makeshift proposal 
to deal with the entire farm problem. 

Mr. COOPER. Is the Senator from 
New York speaking of my amendment, 
or the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. The bill—not the 
amendment. I know the amendment 
improved the bill. The Senator from 
Kentucky is constantly improving bills 
by the splendid amendments he offers 
so frequently. 

It will involve more stringent controls 
upon the farmer and it will add huge 
new costs to our overall farm programs. 

Mr. President, I am also very much 
concerned about the impact which this 
legislation will have upon the prices 
paid by consumers and upon a very im- 
portant section of our agricultural in- 
dustry; namely, the production of live- 
stock, dairy goods and poultry products. 

The costs of feed grains will undoubt- 
edly go up. Poultry and dairy produc- 
ers will pay more for feed, while at the 
same time they will not be able to di- 
rectly increase prices to consumers be- 
cause of the rigidity of existing market- 
ing order arrangements, although I am 
happy to hear the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, at this fortuitous moment, is about 
to announce an increase in the dairy 
support prices. 

The producer is caught in the middle. 
What if he does even further increase 
prices? ‘Then, it is the consumer who 
takes it on the nose, and this is not good 
either. 

Mr. President, I repeat, this is not the 
answer. It is discriminatory and, fur- 
thermore, it takes into account only one 
crop, thereby ignoring the broad dimen- 
sions of our Nation’s overall farm prob- 
lem. 

It is my intention te vote against the 
bill unless the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] before we 
finish, offers a great many additional 
amendments in his typically helpful 
fashion which will make the bill more 
palatable. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
contemplate not supporting the bill 
which is now before the Senate, for 
several reasons: 

First, I do not subscribe to it because 
it is a stopgap remedy of a problem that 
has been confronting farmers, taxpayers, 
and the consumers of the United States 
for the past 30 years. When stopgap 
programs are adopted, they are usually 
the device through which a delay is 
achieved in coming to grips with the 
problem. My fear is that if a stopgap 
bill such as the one before the Senate 
is adopted, tackling of the real problem 
will not be reached in this Congress, and, 
as the years go by, we shall still be talk- 
ing about the failure to solve the prob- 
lem and we shall still be passing stopgap 
measures, 

Second, the passage of the bill ad- 
mittedly will have an adverse impact 
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upon those of our own agriculture 
economy who are engaged in cattle and 
poultry producing. Their costs will un- 
doubtedly increase. Such effect is 
manifested by the fact that, according 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Arxen], this afternoon, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced an increase in the 
price of dairy products. One of our 
Senators stated that such action was a 
coincidence. It may be a coincidence, 
but I believe there is justification for 
the inference that this price guarantee 
on dairy products will be announced to- 
day because of its possible influence on 
the votes that will be cast in the Senate. 

Third, I cannot subscribe to the bill 
because it definitely will give a premium 
to those farmers who, in the last several 
years, have devoted their acreage to feed 
grains and have indulged in bad farm 
practices, resulting in depletion of soil; 
and otherwise under the bill the prudent 
producer will be penalized, the unpru- 
dent rewarded. 

Fourth, I shall not support the bill be- 
cause I am convinced that if it is passed 
by the Senate the prospects of the House 
bill becoming law will be increased, and 
I respectfully submit to my colleagues 
that if the House bil’ becomes law we 
shall have an instance of where the Gov- 
ernment will enter into artificial and 
controlled management of the farm seg- 
ment of our economy. 

I pointed out earlier today that in the 
House bill declarations are made that it 
is a voluntary program. The Secretary 
of Agriculture in his statement to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
said it is a voluntary program. The 
American farmer will be free, he said. 
He will participate if his volition so dic- 
tates. He will reject if his judgment is 
to the contrary. But then the testimony 
shows that there is the device of persua- 
sion and encouragement. What is that 
device? The device is that if the farm- 
er does not participate the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will dump into the 
market the surplus feed grains, force 
down the price, and force the farmer to 
enter the program with the Department 
of Agriculture. 

On the one hand the declaration is 
made that freedom will be accorded to 
the farmer; on the other, if he does not 
not participate the Department will drive 
down his price and he will regret his 
decision. 

I make my fifth point. I have already 
spoken on it. We must come to grips 
with this problem. For 30 years there 
has been talk about it. The Senator 
from Illinois has pointed out that the 
only periods in which there has been a 
solution have been in the periods of war. 
Otherwise, there has been talk of the 
need of producing a solution year after 
year with the condition getting worse all 
of the time. 

My sixth point is that I see in the pro- 
visions of the bill a purpose, in a subtle 
way, for the elimination of surpluses at 
a great cost to the taxpayers. 

In the House, when the bill was 
passed, it was said that we will not per- 
mit the sale of surplus feed products at 
a price which is less than 83 percent of 
the controlled price. That would mean 
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83 percent of $1.20. I ask the Senator 
from Louisiana now whether any of our 
surplus feed grains have been bought at 
a@ price over $1.20. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand there 
are some feed grains in the possession of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
which were purchased as long as 4 or 5 
years ago. Basing my answer to the 
Senator’s question on that belief, there 
would be some corn for which the sup- 
port price is as much as $1.50. 

Mr. LAUSCHF. That is, the support 
price is $1.50. Under the provisions of 
the House bill authorization would be 
given to sell it at 83 percent of $1.20. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So that the loss would 
be from a buying price of $1.50 to a sell- 
ing price of $1.20, and then a 17-percent 
deduction from the $1.20. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course there has 
been quite an accumulation of storage 
charges that would have to be added to 
that amount. However, the amount in- 
volved is not very great. Altogether it 
may be 150 million bushels. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In any event, the corn 
for which we pay $1.50, and to the pur- 
chase price of which must be added the 
cost of storage and the interest, under 
the House bill could be sold at about 
$1.05? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. A 
little less than $1.05. About a dollar. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I reluctantly make 
this statement, but it has been my judg- 
ment that we have been frantically look- 
ing for methods to get rid of the surplus. 
Many people who recognize the hugeness 
of that surplus feel greatly pained when 
they recognize the fact that the bins 
all over the Nation—and I would say 
especially in Ohio—are being viewed by 
the taxpayers. 

Various proposals have been made to- 
day about how to get rid of the surplus. 
I have no objection to providing it to 
help needy people in foreign countries, 
in places where catastrophes have oc- 
curred, but I cannot subscribe to what 
I believe is an artificial method of get- 
ting rid of it at an inordinately low 
price without any reasonable justifica- 
tion. 

In conclusion, if we adopt the House 
bill, which will put the farmer under a 
managed control, his income will be de- 
pendent on the volume of his products 
times price less cost of production. How- 
ever, we, as the Government, will say to 
him, “We will determine what your vol- 
ume of production will be, and especially 
will we determine what the price will 
be that you will get for your goods, and 
we will determine your price by manipu- 
lating the market through the flowing 
into it of surplus goods.” 

My inquiry is, if we manage the farm 
economy, how are we eventually going 
to escape managing the industrial econ- 
omy? Are we to live in a nation where 
the economy is free, or are we going to 
adopt a course where the farmer and the 
worker and the industrialist will be sub- 
ject to whims of the Congress? My fear 
is that if we enter into this program, as 
proposed in the House bill—not as pro- 
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posed in the bill pending before the Sen- 
ate—it will be one step in that direction. 

In the enthusiasm—I would say in the 
frenzy—to solve the problem, we have 
the sad spectacle of a proposal being 
made that there be a harnessing and a 
shackling of the farmer, so that he shall 
be completely managed by the Govern- 
ment. 

It is on that basis that I will vote 
against the bill pending before the Sen- 
ate. My view is that we must tackle the 
problem on a long-range, permanent 
basis, not in a stopgap fashion. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, if there 
is any justification for the passage of the 
pending measure, it is that the bill is an 
emergency measure, calculated to deal 
with a situation which is bad and which 
is steadily getting worse. 

I suppose two questions would present 
themselves in attempting to analyze this 
situation. First, what is the nature of 
the emergency, and why do we have it? 

Second, whether the measure will be 
as effective as claimed. Will it actually 
do anything to reduce production? Will 
it actually reduce the quantity of the 
farm products being placed in storage? 

I am puzzled about the element of 
emergency. After all, I recall last July 
15 when a former colleague of ours, who 
now occupies the White House, addressed 
the delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention. The Presiding Officer, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
DICK], perhaps was present when the 
delegates were addressed by our former 
colleague. 

According to a news story: 

Senator John F. Kennedy has promised to 
introduce in Congress next month an emer- 
gency farm bill to attack what he called the 
No. 1 domestic issue. 

He asserted that January, when a new ad- 
ministration takes office, was too late to write 
legislation aimed at bolstering falling farm 
income and farm prices. 

Speaking to North Dakota delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention, he said his 
staff already was at work on a farm bill that 
would guarantee farmers full parity income. 

He gave no details, but he supported the 
farm plank in the party platform submitted 
to the Democratic National Convention. 


All of us recall those long weeks of 
August 1960, when instead of being out 
on the hustings, we spent most of our 
hours in this Chamber. We did not find 
any farm bill which had been worked 
on by the staff of the man who was then 
a Senator from Massachusetts. None 
was introduced. None was even talked 
about. In fact, there was very little talk 
at that time on the subject of the Demo- 
cratic platform on the subject of farm 
legislation. 

Not only that, but January went by 
without the introduction of any farm 
bill. Of course, it takes time to prepare 
a bill. But considering a situation in 
which the staff of one of our colleagues 
was engaged in writing a bill, and that 
his party was in charge of both Houses 
of Congress, not only in July, but in Jan- 
uary, too, by a margin of virtually 2 to 1, 
it seems strange that nothing was done 
until now. Most people can have misgiv- 
ings as to whether an emergency exists 
which is alleged by those now in charge 
of the Government. 
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If so, I wonder if it is not in a situation 
of a self-imposed emergency: The bill 
must be passed this week in order to be 
ready by March 15, for the planting 
season is upon us. This emergency 
which has been talked about seems 
pretty much self-invited in that light. 

There are many things about the bill 
which are not satisfactory. It does con- 
tain some things, however, concerning 
which I should like to commend the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and particularly its distinguished chair- 
man. I was most happy to hear the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
announce to the Chamber a little while 
ago that in the conference which will 
be held on the bill, there will be no yield- 
ing, on his part, permitting the insert of 
section 3, or its equivalent, into the Sen- 
ate bill. I commend the chairman. I 
commend his committee, too, for having 
deleted section 3 from the bill currently 
before the Senate. Section 3 is a harm- 
ful section. It is a vicious section. It 
has been revised and then deleted, of 
course, but it gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture power to sell in the open market 
for virtually whatever he wants. That 
would be a power not granted previously 
to any other Secretary of Agriculture. 
Among other things, it could destroy or 
seriously impair the marketplace when- 
ever exercised. 

I agree fully with the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAauscHE] that 
it would be a prelude to the extension 
of absolute power in the Department of 
Agriculture, over other commodities. 

One of the things so objectionable 
about the bill—and I am dwelling on it 
to give whatever support I can to the 
Senator from Louisiana when he goes 
to conference—is section 3. There is 
considerable opposition to that section 
in this body. Certainly if that section 
finds its way into the bill, the Senator 
from Nebraska would propose to vote 
against it and to resist it with all the 
powers at his command. Section 3 re- 
pudiates the original basic concept of 
price supports, namely, that price sup- 
ports are to be the floor. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation price release 
should be above the floor, taking into 
consideration the carrying charges and 
other factors. 

The object, of course, would be to 
have the market above the price sup- 
port and have the interplay of market 
forces function with ease and effective- 
ness. 

I think it would take quite a stretch 
of the imagination to call this a vol- 
untary program if section 3 is effective 
at all, because there would not be any- 
thing voluntary about it. The program 
would be highly coercive in every sense 
of the word. , 

In addition to deleting section 3, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
also deleted a portion of the proposal 
by the Secretary of Agriculture which 
would establish a price support of $2.30 
on soybeans. For that, also, I believe 
they should be commended. 

Another consequence of section 3 ac- 
tion would be the disruption of the live- 
stock, poultry, and dairy industries 
through political manipulation of Gov- 
ernment stocks of feed grains. What 
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feeder would like to gamble upon the 
whim or fancy of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to dump a lot of commodities 
on the market? It simply would not 
make sense for any feeder to lay in any 
considerable stock of feed grains with 
a threat like that hanging over the mar- 
ket. 

The bill does, unfortunately, bring 
back to us a discredited concept—that 
of acreage allotments. Corn farmers 
voted against acreage allotments over- 
whelmingly in 1958. Acreage allotments 
did not work. At the time the vote was 
taken, I believe something like 14 per- 
cent of the corn farmers, by acreage, 
were complying with the acreage allot- 
ment program. That certainly is good 
indication of the disrepute into which 
the program had fallen. 

A little while ago I mentioned this 
statistic. I repeat it. 

In 1956 or 1957, when the soil bank 
program was first enacted, there was a 
reduction in acreage of some 5 million 
acres. Yet the production of corn at 
the end of that crop year increased by 
200 million bushels, rather than experi- 
enced any reduction. 

One is entitled to have some misgiv- 
ings as to the effectiveness of the pend- 
ing measure. One is entitled to wonder 
whether even the 70-percent compliance, 
which is considered necessary for the 
program to be effective, will result in a 
reduction of production. 

Another feature which is very unde- 
sirable is the proposal of a land retire- 
ment program for only 1 year. It is 
not practical. In order to be effective at 
all, a land retirement program must be 
in existence for a term of years. 

For example, if one has 60 acres 
planted in corn, has 15 acres which need 
building up, the 15 acres are retired and 
the next year, whey they have a higher 
productivity, they will be returned to 
the program and the next less produc- 
tive land will be placed in the land re- 
tirement program. 

Except for the fact that there is a so- 
called emergency; except for the fact 
that here is a possibility that some prog- 
ress can be made to reduce production, 
the bill could not be justified on any 
ground which the Senator from Ne- 
braska can conceive. The only ground 
upon which it is justified would be that 
perhaps, with the optimism which 
springs eternal in the mind and in the 
breast of the Committee on Agriculture, 
particularly the chairman, we can make 
some progress along the indicated lines 
toward the desired goal. If so, that will 
be all to the good. 

There is one other factor upon which 
I wish to comment in closing. We are 
told that this is an emergency program. 
Yet there is a long-range bill held in 
readiness. It is reposing in the White 
House. It has not been sent to Con- 
gress. It is understood it will not be 
sent here until after we have disposed of 
the pending bill. 

It would be helpful to the Members of 
this body if we had access to the text of 
the bill, not for the purpose of passing 
judgment on it, not for the purpose of 
offering it as a substitute, but for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the bill 
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we are now considering will form the 

basis of that long-range program. 
Obviously, if we are disposed to vote 

for this bill, and then we are presented 


‘with a bill similar to it, except that it 


is for a period longer than 1 year, some 
of us will be placed at a disadvantage 
to say we will not approve the long- 
range bill after we have approved this 
bill for 1 year. 

It seems to me that the administra- 
tion would have been a little more can- 
did and cooperative in connection with 
this matter if it had let us know what 
its long-range plan was. But that will 
have to await a release from the admin- 
istration. 

In the meantime, I suppose we shall 
have to set our sights on the action 
taken by the conference committee; but 
if the report from that committee should 
be one of compromise on section 3 or on 
its equivalent, it certainly would meet 
with widespread resistance on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Metca.F in the chair). Does the Sen- 
tor from Nebraska yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am very much in ac- 
cord with what the Senator from Ne- 
braska has said. Those of us from the 
Western States, which have a very great 
variety of problems in this particular 
area, are concerned not only with this 
bill, but also with future legislation in 
this field. 

As the Senator has said, it does no good 
to say we shall pass this bill for 1 year, 
when thereby we may have committed 
ourselves—at least by inference—to a 
course of action which would take us 
much further along a road which could 
only bring havoc to important segments 
of our agricultural economy. 

In considering this matter, as the 
Senator from Nebraska knows, we have 
to think, not alone of our grain produc- 
ers, but also of our livestock producers 
and also of the disruptive influence 
these things may have upon the live- 
stock industry—whether the cattle in- 
dustry or the sheep industry or the hog 
industry. When we couple all this with 
the fact that presently we are unaware of 
what may be done in regard to wheat, in 
conjunction wtih this grain bill, that 
places even more question marks about 
the proposal, and raises even more seri- 
re questions as to whether it is advis- 
able. 

I join completely with the Senator 
from Nebraska in stating that, for many 
of us, it would be intolerable even to 
think of supporting the bill if section 3 
were in it. 

A question of real importance is 
whether even by this means—in other 
words, by voting for this bill—we shall 
be disrupting portions of our agricul- 
tural economy more greatly than if we 
voted against it, and then waited for the 
long-range bill and waited for another 
year or so, so that we could plan a whole 
long-range program, one looking to the 
future, and also looking to what may be 
proposed by way of a wheat bill, later 
this year. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Colorado that a vote 
for this bill for 1 year would not be a 
vote for the philosophy or for the con- 
tents of a bill for a period of time longer 
than 1 year. I repudiate any sugges- 
tion that a vote for this bill will neces- 
sarily require, later, a vote for the ex- 
pected long-range bill. Certainly it 
would not be my intent to be bound for a 
period of more than 1 year. Like the 
Senator from Colorado, I represent a 
State in which there are many livestock 
raisers. A program of this kind, if put 
into effect for more than 1 year, could 
conceivably wreak a great deal of havoc 
in that industry. 

However, I do not see how we could 
possibly be committed to voting for a bill 
of this type as a permanent measure, by 
voting for this bill on a 1-year basis. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk. I should 
like to have consent to withdraw that 
amendment, and then to call up the 
amendment which I send to the desk at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Iowa will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 20 
through 24; on page 5, it is proposed 
to strike out lines 1 through 8; and it 
is proposed to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(b) Feed grains shall be eligible for price 
support only if— 

(1) In the case of corn and grain sor- 
ghums the total acreage on the farm devoted 
to the 1961 crops of all feed grains does not 
exceed the average on the farm devoted to 
such commodities in 1959 and 1960, less 30 
per centum thereof; 

(2) In the case of oats, rye, and barley, 
the total acreage on the farm devoted to 
the 1961 crops of corn and grain sorghums 
and such other feed grains as the Secretary 
may designate does not exceed the average 
acreage on the farm devoted to such com- 
modities for harvest in 1959 and 1960 less 
30 per centum thereof. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, first of 
all, I should like to say that I recognize 
that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and particularly its distin- 
guished chairman, has given a great 
deal of time and conscientious study to 
this problem, and I recognize that the 
bill has been given very serious consid- 
eration by all the other members of the 
committee. 

One point in this bill gives me a great 
amount of concern: It is whether there 
will be sufficient compliance by farmers, 
particularly the highly productive farm- 
ers, to achieve the objective of the bill. 

It seems to me that one of the major 
difficulties is the inherent discrimination 
in the bill as between farmers who have 
been practicing sound crop rotation 
methods and farmers who, on the other 
hand, have been overplanting their land. 

We know that some farmers have 
thrown corn on their land to the maxi- 
mum extent, and other farmers have 
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planted some corn, some oats, some soy- 
beans, and some alfalfa, in accordance 
with sound agricultural practices. 

Under this bill, by taking the 1959-60 
base of corn production, a farmer who 
has overplanted his land will have a 
windfall; and the many farmers—in 
fact, I would say most farmers—who 
have not been overplanting their land 
will find that they should have been over- 
planting their land in 1959 and in 1960. 
Their reaction is very likely to be that 
they are not going to come into this pro- 
gram. Instead, they are going to re- 
taliate by overplanting their acreage so 
the year 1961 will give them a very high 
base for future programs. I think that 
the result of that would be disastrous. 

First of all, we would not have suffi- 
cient compliance, which is the objective 
of the bill. Secondly, it would aggravate 
the surpluses of corn. 

This amendment is designed to avoid 
that situation. My amendment pro- 
vides that there is to be a cutback by 
30 percent of feed grain acreage. In 
other words, on a farm of 160 acres, let 
us say that 10 acres is pasturage, leav- 
ing 150 as crop acres. In the case of a 
farmer practicing sound conservation 
and rotation methods, he might have 50 
acres in corn, 50 acres in beans, and 50 
acres in oats. He would be permitted 
to take the 50 acres of corn and 50 
acres of oats, or 100 acres, minus 30 per- 
cent, and have 70 acres to plant to feed 
grains. Whereas in the previous years 
he had only 50 acres in corn, theoreti- 
cally he could go up to 70 acres under 
my proposal. But that does not mean 
he will. In any event, he is going to 
have to cut back some feed grains—oats, 
at least. 

On the other hand, under the bill, 
the most corn he could plant would be 
35 acres for price supports. 

That situation can be compared with 
the situation of his neighbor down the 
road who has 150 acres of corn on the 
same size farm which, minus 45 acres, 
would leave him 105 acres under price 
supports, as against 35 the farmer prac- 
ticing sound conservation and rotation 
methods. I say that with that situa- 
tion we are not going to get compliance. 

Under my amendment, there will be 
a reduction of feed grains, and, certainly 
on the part of the large producer, there 
will be a reduction in corn, and I think 
people will be encouraged to come into 
this program who otherwise would not. 

That is all there is to this amendment. 

I want to repeat, I realize this bill 
calls for a 1-year program; but it is very 
important that the farmers be favorably 
impressed by such a program so they 
will come into future programs. 

I also want to repeat that I realize 
how desirous the chairman and his com- 
mittee are of coming up with a good 
bill. I am trying to improve the objec- 
tives of this bill by a slight amendment, 
which, hypothetically, could result in ad- 
ditional corn acreage in certain cases; 
but, as a practical matter, will not; and 
will bring more average farmers into the 
program, which, of course, is the objec- 
tive we want to achieve. 

I yield the floor. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
hesitate to oppose the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator, but this 
amendment would mean an increase, as 
I see it, in the production of corn and 
sorghums; and that is what we are try- 
ing to prevent. 

This amendment would permit a corn 
or grain sorghums producer to increase 
his corn acreage and still be eligible for 
price support and payments so long as 
his total acreage of feed grains in 1961 
did not exceed 70 percent of his 1959- 
60 average acreage of all feed grains. 

For instance, if he had 100 acres of 
corn and 100 acres of oats in 1959 and 
1960, he could plant 130 acres of corn 
and get payments for taking 70 acres 
out of oats. 

One acre of corn produces about as 
much feed as 2 acres of oats, so the 
30-acre increase in corn would just 
about balance the 70-acre reduction in 
oats. In other words, when the Sen- 
ator refers to feed grains, he takes into 
consideration not only the land that is 
planted to corn, but also that which is 
planted to barley, oats, and other feed 
grains. So that it would be possible, 
under this amendment, for the farmer 
to comply by merely cutting 30 percent 
of his feed grains, which might be oats, 
and planting the rest of his feed grain 
acreage in corn. And that is what we 
are trying to prevent. 

In my humble judgment, if this 
amendment is adopted, it will mean a 
greater production on many farms of 
corn and sorghums, which we are trying 
to prevent. 

I hope the amendment is voted down. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true also 
that, in the example used, where there 
were 100 acres, 50 acres in corn and 50 
acres in oats, and 30 percent were taken 
off that total base, if the producer put 
70 acres in corn, and took 30 acres out 
of oats, the oats having much less feed 
value than corn, actually there would 
not be taken out of production as much 
feed value as there would if corn acreage 
were taken out? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I am 
trying to state. In other words, in order 
to arrive at the proper proportion, we 
would have to take out the feed value of 
two acres of oats, which is equivalent to 
about one acre of corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, if 
60 acres of oats were taken out of pro- 
duction, instead of 30 acres of corn, we 
would come out about equal with respect 
to the feeding value of the corn? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think when we 
put the measure on the feed grain basis, 
we are opening the measure up to the 
wildest violations, not only in terms of 
bushels, but of feed grain value; and 
the two high feed grain values are in 
corn and sorghums. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And that is what we 
are trying to prevent particularly. So 
far as the production of the other crops 
are concerned, we leave quite a leeway in 
which the Secretary of Agriculture can 
handle the problem. This amendment 
would simply mean that land planted to 
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oats could be planted to corn, and there- 
by increase the amount of feed a great 
deal. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa has put his 
finger on a very difficult situation that 
exists not only in this area, but in all 
farm legislation. The farmer who tries 
to comply with a constructive soil-build- 
ing program is the one who is usually 
penalized. But I agree with the analysis 
the chairman of the committee has made 
so far as this bill is concerned. How- 
ever, I think it is something that ought 
to have consideration in farm legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I sympathize with 
what the Senator is trying to do, but it 
strikes me it will aggravate the situation 
if the amendment is adopted, and I ask 
that it be voted down. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that the ob- 
jective of the bill is to reduce corn pro- 
duction, or is it really the objective to 
reduce feed-grain production? 

Mr. ELLENDER. We want to reduce 
the two main feed grains, corn and sor- 
ghums, because we have those products 
in overabundance. It strikes me that 
what we ought to do is to enact legisla- 
tion, if we pass any bill at all, to curtail 
the production of those two commodities, 
as I have just stated. I did not misstate 
the case; did I? 

Mr. MILLER. No; not at all. 
Granted that, there is some surplus in 
these other grains; is there not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes, but not as 
much as we have in sorghums and grains. 

Mr. MILLER. I recognize that. 

Mr.ELLENDER. In my humble judg- 
ment, this amendment would really ag- 
gravate the situation, because the feed- 
ing value of oats is so much lower than 
corn. As a matter of fact, it might be 
possible that the farmer who has his 
farm planted only to oats, or half oats 
and half barley, could comply with the 
measure by cutting 30 percent of his 
acreage and planting it all in corn. 

Mr. MILLER. I think the point made 
about feeding value is very pertinent 
here, particularly in the example where 
half the acres were planted in corn and 
half in barley and oats. Let us take the 
example of 50 acres in corn and 50 acres 
in oats. Under this amendment, the 
farmer would have to cut his production 
to 70 acres of feed grains. He could go 
from 50 acres of corn into 70 acres of 
corn. That is an increase of 20 acres 
of corn. 

The farmer has to cut back 50 acres of 
oats, which would be the equivalent of 
cutting back 25 acres of corn. Therefore, 
we would end up with a net reduction, at 
least. This would be true under even the 
hypothetical, which I suggest is a very 
hypothetical situation. 

Anyway we look at it, I believe we 
are going to have a reduction. I grant 
that if the hypothetical should prove out 
we will not have as great a reduction as 
we desire. 
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I would hate to have the amendment 
voted on with the understanding that 
it will, even under a hypothetical case, 
bring about an increase in feed value. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think it will. I 
do not think there is any question about 
it. The Senator admits himself that 
land planted to oats would be planted to 
corn, and corn has a greater feed value 
than oats. Therefore, if the farmer pro- 
duced more corn he would certainly ag- 
gravate the situation. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe the Senator 
was interrupted when I gave the ex- 
ample. I should like to repeat it. 

The farmer has 50 acres of cornland 
and 50 acres of oatland. He reduces 
his acreage 30 percent. That leaves 70 
acres which can be planted to corn. 
That would result in a net increase of 20 
acres which could be planted to corn, 
but the farmer would have to cut back 50 
acres of land planted to oats, which 
would give a net reduction equivalent to 
25 acres of corn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has 
stated a good example, but there may be 
many other examples of instances such 
as a farmer having three-fourths of his 
land planted to oats. I do not know 
that that is true, but it may be the case. 
The farmer may have only one-fourth of 
his acreage planted to corn. The farm- 
er could comply by taking out of pro- 
duction 30 percent of the land planted to 
oats, and then plant all of the remaining 
land to corn or to sorghums. That is 
the weakness of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER. We could state a lot of 
hypotheticals, but I do not know of any 
farm on which there has been a planting 
of 25 percent corn and 75 percent oats. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator does 
not? 

Mr. MILLER. Ordinarily it is the 
other way around. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are lots of 
good farms in Dodge County, Minn., with 
that type of planting. 

Mr. MILLER. I am sure the Senator 
knows more about Minnesota than I, but 
I have not observed that situation any- 
where else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. MILLER] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
after line 6, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Src. 3. Not later than ninety days after the 
effective date of this Act the Secretary shall 
submit to the Congress a detailed report 
setting forth but not limited to the number 
and per centum of cooperatives under this 
Act, the acreage retired from production by 
States, the cash payments made, the quantity 
and kind of feed grains made available under 
the payment-in-kind provisions of the Act 
and the value thereof, the overall cost of 
the program, the estimated savings compared 
with the program in effect before this Act 
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became effective, and such other information 
as will indicate the progress cost, and reduc- 
tion of surpluses under this Act. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly do not have any objection to the 
amendment, but I wonder if we could not 
get the information by letter, instead of 
putting the language in the bill. Wecan 
certainly obtain the information, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
much more satisactory to have a statu- 
tory requirement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from my viewpoint and my position 
it is rather important, I think, that I 
explain my attitude on the bill and my 
impressions with respect to the proposed 
legislation. 

Without doubt my State is one of the 
most important feed grain States in the 
Union, if not the most important such 
State, so any legislation which affects 
feed grains or any program which has to 
do with feed grains is of vital importance 
to the farmers of my State as well as to 
the farmers of the United States. In- 
deed, it is important to the entire econ- 
omy of this country. 

Mr. President, perhaps from my stand- 
point as a Republican and as one who 
disagrees with the basic philosophy of 
the proposed legislation, it would be a 
very easy thing for me to say, “This is a 
bill requested by the administration, 
which controls not only the executive 
branch but also both Houses of Congress. 
Therefore, let them have it. Let them 
hang themselves with this proposed leg- 
islation, and take political advantage of 
the failure of it to accomplish the pur- 
poses which they allege it will accom- 
plish as an emergency measure.” 

Mr. President, I do not believe that is a 
proper attitude to take from my stand- 
point, because I think the connotation, 
the direction, and the form of the bill are 
morally and economically wrong for the 
feed grain producers of this country. I 
think it would act to their detriment if 
it were to become a law. The tempta- 
tion from a political standpoint may be 
great to say, “Let them have what they 
propose. They control both the execu- 
tive and the Congress. Let them have it. 
Let them hang themselves.” However, I 
do not believe that is a justifiable posi- 
tion to take. I am not certain that the 
bill will necessarily “hang” the admin- 
istration, but I think it will not accom- 
plish the purposes they claim it will 
accomplish. 

Not necessarily in order of importance, 
I wish to categorize certain points in a 
few minutes, to state some of the things 
which are wrong with the proposed 
legislation. 

First, it does not take into account the 
problems with respect to wheat, which 
are troubling us equally as much if not 
more than the problems with respect to 
corn. It does not touch that great sur- 
plus problem. 
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Second, it is an attempt and a direct 
proposal to reestablish quota systems in 
the feed grain categories, and those 
quota systems have not worked in the 
past and will not work in the future. 

Third, it is a direct movement toward 
the control of agriculture rather than 
the freedom of agriculture, because it 
proposes not only to fix the bottom of, 
but also the top of, the prices which the 
farmer will get for his feed grains. If 
that is not controlled agriculture in a 
controlled economy, I do not know what 
it could be called. 

The bill is diametrically opposed to 
what many of us have worked for agri- 
culture, which is the unshackling of 
agriculture to provide fair prices in a 
free market. It is opposed to the basic 
prineiples for which I, at least, stand 
in agriculture. 

Next, it would establish an admitted 
and declared purpose on the part of the 
administration to coerce the American 
farmer into compliance, to force him 
into compliance with what his govern- 
ment says. Ina great degree it is taken 
cut of the voluntary category. 

I'know the bill is a voluntary bill, and 
I know it is said, “One can come in or 
Stay out as one wishes,” but the coercion 
and the plans and the policies testified 
to by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
by his adviser, Dr. Cochrane, are in- 
volved. It is their purpose—although 
it is not in the pending bill, since we took 
it out—to follow the principles of that 
notorious section 3 of the bill, which 
would permit the dumping of surpluses 
now’in storage on the market at the 
market price, which could have no other 
result than a steady and gradual pound- 
ing down of the prices of farm commodi- 
ties, and the American farmer would be 
directly affected by that. That is not 
in this particular bill, but it is in the 
bill which the House passed yesterday. 

It is the principle which the Secretary 
of Agriculture earnestly proposes, and it 
is direct coercion on the farmer by 
knocking down the price of farm prod- 
ucts in the marketplace. It opposes 
the basic objectives of free, unshackled 
agriculture with a fair price in the mar- 
ketplace. 

Most important is a subject that the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
was trying to reach with his amendment 
a moment ago. The bill definitely pe- 
nalizes the efficient farmer who has hus- 
banded his land according to the best 
practices, the farmer who has not in 
the last 2 years planted from fence row 
to fence row throughout hisfarm. Under 
the bill the farmer who has disregarded 
good land conservation practices, and 
who has reduced his corn acreage volun- 
tarily and put it into other land con- 
serving crops, will have a very low base 
if he wishes to take advantage of this 
program; and the man who has violated 
good conservation practices and has 
planted his land to corn in the past 2 
years will have a wide base and will be 
rewarded for disregarding good farm 
practices. The man who has tried to 
conserve his land will be penalized under 
the bill. 

That is another reason why it is a bad 
bill in principle, and a bad bill from the 
standpoint of agricultural morale. 
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I do not wish unduly to prolong this 
discussion, so I am hurrying along. 
However, another item is a definite in- 
tent of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
increase the support price on soybeans 
from $1.85 to $2.30 a bushel. The office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture openly 
states that the purpose of that increase 
in the support price is to induce more 
farmers to plant soybeans. On the one 
hand they present a bill, which is an 
emergency bill, to cut down feed grain 
supplies. In another breath they say, 
“We are going to increase support prices 
on soybeans and increase the yield of 
soybeans.” 

Let us review what has happened, from 
the standpoint of agricultural and moral 
philosophy. We have heard much on the 
Senate floor, and we have heard much 
in the committees, about the freedom of 
agriculture, and of how agriculture op- 
erates in a free economy. Agriculture 
must have Government help, if we get 
to that point. I am not saying we should 
abandon all agriculture programs. In 
other words, we should have a good 
agriculture program. I shall discuss 
that subject in a moment. But here is 
one crop—soybeans—on which the sup- 
port price is $1.85. The futures price 
of soybeans, as was pointed out a while 
ago, is $3.05. The market price in 
Chicago today is somewhere around 
$2.87—almost $2.90. There is a crop 
which is taking care of itself in the free 
market, and is not dependent now upon 
any Government support or Government 
storage. It is a perfect example of a 
crop that is caring for itself. The ex- 
perts now want to tinker with soybeans— 
to increase production—which in turn 
can have only one result. If we have a 
normal growing year, and we increase 
acreage, we shall fill more storage fa- 
cilities with soybeans, thus bringing 
them under Government control. 

If such result occurs, we shall not have 
soybeans selling at $2.85 or $2.87 on the 
market. Because of the surplus, soy- 
beans will be selling at exactly the sup- 
port price, and the support price will 
become the ceiling and the floor on soy- 
beans. The Government will then con- 
trol the soybean market, to the detri- 
ment of the farmer. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota is not 
interested in a program which would 
establish a support figure and help to 
create a surplus. However, I am won- 
dering whether the proposed increase 
from $1.85 to $2.30 as support for soy- 
beans would be done under some provi- 
sion of the bill, or whether it would be 
done under a provision of existing law. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It would be 
done under the provisions of existing 
law. The Secretary of Agriculture al- 
ready has the right to take that action. 
It is not necessary to put such a provi- 
sion in the bill. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry took a definite stand. I do 
not know whether there was objection to 
this position in the committee or not. I 
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know of none. There may have been. I 
shall not make a categorical statement 
along that line. But it was understood 
and agreed by the committee that we 
would insert a strong statement in the 
report objecting to this very program of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and for 
this very reason. Yet today on the floor 
of the Senate the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHREY], who is 
a close friend and associate of his former 
Governor, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
stated flatly that it was the Secretary’s 
intention still, in spite of what is said in 
the report of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, to raise the 
support price of soybeans to $2.30. 

On the one hand, we are attempting 
to reduce surpluses; on the other hand, 
admittedly, according to the testimony, 
which I shall not take time to read, the 
Department of Agriculture wishes to in- 
crease the production of soybeans. 
There is an incompatible situation that 
is hard to rationalize, at least from my 
standpoint. 

Another point to which I wish to in- 
vite the attention of Senators is one of 
the points raised by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] a moment ago. 
This is the 10th day of March. Agri- 
culture programs were discussed during 
the political campaign of last summer 
and fall. This administration has been 
in power. There is reason to believe that 
the long-range agriculture bill of this 
administration has been prepared for 
some little time in the Department and 
it is being held there. We do not know 
what the long-range proposal will be. 
We do not know what the details of the 
administration’s approach to agriculture 
problems may be. We have been con- 
fronted with a bill denominated an emer- 
gency bill. But we are without any 
guidance, and we have the refusal—and 
I am not necessarily taking umbrage at 
this refusal—of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture even to discuss the details of his 
permanent long-range approach to the 
problems of agriculture before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry at the time of the hearing. 

Yet I believe that bill is sitting over 
in the Department of Agriculture await- 
ing action on the present bill. After ac- 
tion on the pending bill, we shall receive 
a long-range bill. 

I raise the question of whether it is 
part of the desire of the Department to 
commit Senators on this kind of legisla- 
tion, and when a permanent bill is intro- 
duced, if it follows the same philosophy 
of control and coercion on the American 
farmer, confront such Senators with the 
fact that they are not being consistent 
if they do not vote for the bill estab- 
lishing permanent programs, because 
they voted for the emergency bill on the 
floor of the Senate. That question is 
another item that we must consider in 
connection with the bill. Without doubt 
we can assume that the direction to be 
taken by the permanent long-range bill 
which is to be sent over is indicated by 
the direction taken in the emergency 
bill that we are asked to act on today, 
and that the general philosophies con- 
tained in the emergency bill may well be 
expected to be contained in the long- 
range bill. 
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I do not know. However, I agree with 
the Senator from Nebraska that it is un- 
fortunate that we do not have on our 
desks the administration’s proposal for 
its long-range bill at the time we are 
asked to consider this proposed emer- 
gency legislation. 

There is another possibility. There is 
much talk which has been heard about 
what this would do to price. All we have 
to do in that connection is to turn to 
the hearings held by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. There we 
find it repeated time and time again 
that it is the purpose and intention of 
the Department of Agriculture to keep 
corn prices down. That is repeated in 
the hearings time and time again, that 
it would be proposed to dump the stor- 
age surplus on the market at market 
price in order to keep the price of farm 
products down. I asked Mr. Freeman 
the direct question if he expected that 
the price of corn under the proposed 
program would under any circumstances 
go above $1.20. Perhaps I had better 
read the colloquy. I do not wish to mis- 
quote anyone or quote anything out of 
context. 

I asked the Secretary: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Well now, is it 
your desire to get corn higher than $1.20? 

Secretary FREEMAN. If I might be per- 
mitted, there will be a time in the next 
month when I will submit to this committee 
a permanent wheat and feed grain program, 
and think in terms of our total relationship 
and where we go. This is an emergency pro- 
gram, and we have the midnight oil burning, 
and we are grinding away at that question, 
and I do not really think I can answer it. 


He was not prepared to say at that 
time whether the price of corn would go 
over $1.20 so far as the return to the 
farmer was concerned. 

I wish to call attention to another 
possibility. They say they do not want 
corn to go below $1.05. Well, we have 
seen examples in the past where par- 
ticipation in these programs has not 
been nearly so great as had been antici- 
pated. I do not believe that participa- 
tion in this program will be anywhere so 
great as they estimate. They frankly 
say that if it is not up to their hoped-for 
estimate of some 70-percent participa- 
tion, the program will in varying degrees 
below that fail to accomplish its purpose. 

However, let us take this assumption. 
Based upon the Secretary’s own state- 
ment that he hopes to use some of these 
devices, such as putting corn on the 
market at market price to keep the price 
down, what is to keep a farmer who 
complies from getting payment for his 
retired land, getting $1.20, storing his 
corn in Government storehouses, and 
then going on the market, as it has hap- 
pened before, and buying corn at $1.05, 
if the Department of Agriculture is going 
to keep the price down? If they keep 
their intention, as they have expressed it, 
that is what they want to do. They say 
they want to keep the price down for the 
noncomplier. They. would do that in 
order not to punish the complier. So 
they will keep the market price down. 
There is nothing in the proposed legisla- 
tion which provides that a man cannot 
Brow corn for the Government, store 
it at $1.20, go out on the market and buy 
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it at $1.05, and let Uncle Sam keep the 
corn in the bins. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will not 
find that provision in the bill before the 
Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Oh, no. I did 
not say that there was such a specific 
provision in the bill. What is to keep a 
farmer from growing corn, going into the 
program, getting the $1.20 support for 
the corn, receive his pay for the retired 
acres, and then go out on the market, if 
he needs corn, to buy corn at $1.05? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Who would sell it 
for that amount? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. On the mar- 
ket, I said. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But would the 
farmer want to sell it at $1.05 when he 
could get $1.20. I cannot follow the 
Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that we have had these 
allocations before. A very small per- 
centage of the corngrowers have gone 
into the program. I believe 18 percent 
is the highest percentage that have ever 
signed up for the acreage allotment. 
Perhaps 20 percent has been the highest. 
It has averaged about 12 or 13 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have already 
stated to the Senate that there was a 
lack of compliance by the corngrowers, 
and I said I thought it was wrong. Does 
not the Senator feel that something must 
be done in order to curtail the huge sur- 
pluses that we have on hand? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do, indeed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I pointed out for 
the record, the corn carryover has risen 
from 1958 when it was 1,470 million 
bushels, to about 2 billion bushels. If 
that keeps on, and we keep adding to 
this enormous surplus, we will simply 
get the corn producer deeper and deeper 
into the hole. 

I have stated yesterday and again to- 
day that just as soon as we can do so, 
we will begin hearings on a program for 
corn and other feed grains, as well as 
wheat. 

I do not have in mind the so-called 
long-range program to which the Sen- 
ator has made reference. I do not know 
what that is, or what it will be. It 
strikes me, as I have stated on several 
occasions, that before we go into a long- 
range program, which the Senator has 
discussed, we ought at least to deal with 
wheat, corn, and feed grains, and get 
the corn and feed producer as well as the 
wheat grower in about the desirable 
position that the producers of cotton, 
rice, tobacco, and peanuts are. 

The Senator well knows that corn is 
the only basic commodity with respect 
to which the producer has never received 
marketing penalties for overplanting. 
On the contrary, he has been given a 
price support for noncompliance. He 
has been put in a category which I be- 
lieve is far different from the producers 
of any other commodity. It strikes me 
that when this proposal is enacted into 
law—and I hope it will be—that if the 
corn farmers do not follow through with 
it and try to help decrease the surplus, it 
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will be an indication to me, as chairman 
of the committee, whether the corn pro- 
ducer does want any kind of bill to cur- 
tail production of corn and other feed 
grains. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Louisiana is as dedicated and de- 
voted to the solution of the agricultural 
problems facing our country as any other 
Member of Congress or any other citizen 
of the United States. He devotes tre- 
mendous time and impartial effort to 
this subject. I have vast respect for 
the Senator’s integrity of approach and 
for his tremendous work and labor that 
he puts in as the chairman of the com- 
mittee and as a Member of the Senate 
in attempting to solve the problem. 

Wheat is not mentioned in the bill. 
Wheat is one of the troublesome items. 
It is not a part of the bill. Wheat can- 
not be touched in the so-called emer- 
gency legislation. The bill relates only 
to feed grains. I do not know exactly 
what the Senator’s opinion might be, 
but my own opinion is that the bill will 
not materially or substantially decrease 
the supply of feed grains. I do not be- 
lieve it will achieve that purpose, but it 
will establish controls. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yieid. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator men- 
tioned the wheat program. I am sure 
that the Senator, as a member of the 
committee, well remembers that we tried 
to deal with wheat at the same time we 
sought to deal with cotton, corn, and 
rice. But when it was felt that we could 
not get Senators representing the wheat 
States to agree, we proceeded to con- 
sider programs for the other commodi- 
ties. We dealt only with cotton, rice, 
and feed grains. 

We tried to get a wheat bill again the 
following year—that is, 2 years ago. We 
succeeded in passing a bill which, as the 
Senator knows, was vetoed. 

If the bill which was acted upon had 
not been vetoed, it would have been pos- 
sible to decrease the minimum number 
of acres to be planted in wheat by about 
14 million acres. But somehow we could 
not get the President to sign that bill. 

Aside from the proposed reduction in 
the minimum national acreage allot- 
ment for wheat, we sought to close a 
number of loopholes which we felt should 
be eliminated. But all that went by the 
wayside. 

If the Senator will permit me to do 
so, I shall repeat what I said earlier: 
It is my considered judgment that this 
very year we must take some action to 
deal with the wheat problem. Unless 
we do so, the problem will continue to 
be aggravated, and together with the 
condition that faces us in corn, our whole 
program of price supports will be in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thoroughly 
agree with the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana that it is impera- 
tive that we take action on the wheat 
program and arrive at an economic, 
sound, equitable solution of that prob- 
lem, just as it is necessary that we 
reach an equitable, sound solution of 
the feed grain problem. 
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So far as feed grains are concerned, I 
submit that the problem is not related 
solely to corn; it is not related solely 
to sorghums; it is not related to any 
other particular crop. It is the feed 
unit production in this country that 
swamps us. I think there are ap- 
proaches whereby that problem can be 
solved; but so long as we approach the 
problem piecemeal, we will continue to 
stay in trouble. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Louisiana made a suggestion a moment 
ago as to the kind of program we 
should adopt. The record is clear that 
Senators who may vote against the bill 
will not vote against it in order to de- 
feat a bill which is for the good of 
agriculture. We shall vote against a 
bill which we think would be harmful 
basically to the economic well-being of 
agriculture in the feed and grain area. 

So far as my program or proposal is 
concerned—and I have proposed it re- 
peatedly—there is now on file with the 
Senate a bill containing proposals which 
I support and which I think are sound. 

Basically, those proposals are that 
the only way to attack the agricultural 
problem which faces the country, the 
problem of unmanageable surpluses, is 
to attack it at the point of production, 
and retire very substantial numbers of 
acres of productive land. My proposal 
is to attack the problem at the point of 
production rather than at the point of 
storage, after the grain has been grown, 
handled, and stored. 

The exact number of acres which 
should be retired should be a matter 
for calculation by experts. However, I 
venture to say, based upon the advice 
of persons who have much more knowl- 
edge or ability to calculate these things 
than I have, that between 70 and 
80 million acres productive land ought 
to be retired. Thereafter, the re- 
maining land would be sufficient to 
raise what is needed in this country. 
Perhaps it might not be quite enough 
for current needs, but enough could be 
raised so that with gradual withdrawals 
from surplus and from stored commodi- 
ties, we would be meeting our needs at 
a decent price te the farmer, and could 
begin the essential reduction of sur- 
pluses in our bins. 

I shall not discuss all the details of 
that basic program, but I shall state that 
year before last the farmers of this coun- 
try voted down quotas. However, at this 
time it is proposed that the Senate vote 
to impose quotas on them. In a referen- 
dum, the corn farmers of the country 
refused to give their support to the corn 
quota system for their acreage. But 
that is what Senators are trying to pro- 
vide by means of this bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
a question. Twenty-eight million acres 
have been retired. The proposal of the 
Senator from Iowa contemplates bring- 
ing those 28 million acres up to approxi- 
mately 70 or 80 million acres in the con- 
servation reserve does it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. On this point 
I should like to be corrected by counsel 
for the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. However, I believe that out of 
those 28 million acres, 11 or 12 mil- 
lion are producing acres, although 
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perhaps some of them are marginal, 
and there are approximately 14 or 15 
million acres in permanent timber or in 
land of that kind. 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
Louisiana has those figures available. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The question is how 
many acres have been retired under the 
reserve. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
total is approximately 28 million. But 
the major portion of that is timberland, 
and for the remaining 11 or 12 
million acres the contracts begin to ex- 
pire, or I believe some of them started 
to expire last fall, or are beginning to 
expire this year. So in the next 2 years, 
those 11 million acres will be back in 
production, unless the contracts are re- 
newed or unless the land is again retired 
to the reserve. 

I favor a program to prevent the pro- 
duction of these surpluses; and thus we 
shall get away from the problem of try- 
ing to handle the surpluses that are un- 
manageable at the point of storage. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I say that 
perhaps the line of least resistance for 
those of us on this side of the aisle would 
be to say that the Democrats have not 
only the Presidency and the administra- 
tion, but also the Congress, and that this 
bill is what they say they want, and that 
although we do not believe it is a good 
bill, we shall let them have it, and there- 
fore we shall vote for it; and that if it 
embarrasses them, we shall be jubilant 
about that. 

But I do not think we should treat the 
economies of the farm problem in that 
way; and that is why I take this stand. 
I do so because I think the objective of 
this bill is a direct reversal of a sound 
program. directed toward betterment of 
the economy of the farmer. That is why 
I must oppose programs of this kind, 
which I believe will not serve a free and 
a free-moving economy in agriculture. 

I do not wish to vote for a bill of this 
kind, at this time, merely on the basis of 
saying, “Let them have it; let them have 
what they want,” and then next week or 
the week after that, when we are con- 
fronted with a so-called permanent farm 
bill, which I apprehend will be along the 
same general line or philosophy of con- 
trol and of quota and of dictation and of 
ceiling and floor, be accused of incon- 
sistency, if I vote against that bill. 

On this floor we have heard a great 
deal in the past few days about con- 
sistency. I think sometimes we have 
seen some evidences that there might 
have been some inconsistency on this 
floor. But what we do in this particular 
field is extremely important to my area 
and, in view of my dedication and the 
dedication of the others of us who come 
from my part of the country, is extremely 
important in terms of a program of gen- 
uine benefit to the farmers and in terms 
of a program which will be genuinely 
sound, and not be a piecemeal pallia- 
tive that treats the symptoms, but does 
not treat the disease, and that in the long 
run will not provide the emergency re- 
lief that is desired, but, instead, will set a 
pattern for agriculture, and will move in 
a direction toward control, allocation, 
and regimentation of agriculture, that 
will be offensive and will be diametrically 
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opposed to a program of unshackling 
agriculture and of proceeding on a basis 
of programs which basically will attack 
these problems at the point of origin, 
rather than at the point of storage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I ypield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not my purpose 
to discuss the proposal the Senator has 
at the desk; but I wish to refer to the 
acreage reserve program. It was advo- 
cated, and its proponents thought it 
would result in a decrease in production. 

But, for instance, in 1956, although 
5.3 million acres of corn-producing land 
were retired from production, and al- 
though that program cost the Govern- 
ment $179 million, nevertheless the 
farmers produced on the remaining 
land—that remaining after the 5.3 mii- 
lion acres had been retired—an addi- 
tional 225 million bushels of corn. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I assume that 
is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, it is correct; I 
know it from the record. 

And in 1957, with a curtailment of 5.2 
million acres of cornland, there was a 
reduction of only 33 million bushels, and 
the cost to the Government was $196,- 
400,000. 

And in 1958, although there were 6.7 
million acres in the reserve program, and 
although that cost the Government 
$282,300,000, the farmers produced 379 
million more bushels of corn. 

So in the 3 years I have just men- 
tioned, with a curtailment of approxi- 
mately 17 million acres—which cost the 
Government $658 million—the corn 
farmers produced approximately 571 
million more bushels of corn. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. First, let me 
make a brief comment; and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I am sure those sta- 
tistics are accurate, and that there was 
an increased production on less acreage. 
Of course that increase has been ascribed 
to increased use of fertilizer, better con- 
servation methods, better treatment of 
the soil, and so forth. But, by the same 
token, if we cut the acreage 30 percent 
now, what is to keep them from putting 
more fertilizer on the remaining acres, 
and repeating the same thing, and thus 
defeating the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Let me say that when 
the Senator from Louisiana argues that 
in these several years the reduction of 
acreage did not produce a reduction of 
crops, that argument must be applied to 
the bill now before us. It would lead to 
the conclusion that if, in 4 years’ reduc- 
tion in acreage, there was not produced 
any reduction in crops, in 1 year a reduc- 
tion in acreage by 30 percent would not 
reduce acreage in crops. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say to the 
Senator from Ohio that in this case 
where a cut of 30 percent is required for 
price support, it is expected about 27 
million acres of land will be retired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree with that 
statement. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Let me also say that 
the farmers, of course, have learned a 
good deal about better ways and means 
of growing corn. I do not believe in this 
case they will be able to increase yields 
materially, because I do not think they 
can do this in only 1 year. Therefore, 
I say we are able to have 30 percent of 
the acreage cut, we are likely to reduce 
the production of corn and feed grains, 
according to the estimate made, by 500 
million to 700 million bushels. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would mean 
that while, in the past we have not cut 
enough acreage, if we do cut enough we 
will eventually reduce production to the 
point where it will have some reasonable 
relationship to consumption. I think 
that is what the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa contemplates. He argues 
that the 28 million acres placed in the 
conservation reserve have not been ade- 
quate, and if that number is increased 
up to the point of 80 million, production 
will be obtained at the point desired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He would not do 
that on corn production. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would be effective 
on the crops overall. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. The bill be- 
fore us contemplates cutting the acre- 
age now in the production of corn and 
other feed grains by 30 percent, which 
would retire about 27 million acres, as 
I indicated a moment ago. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If I thought 
for one moment that this bill would give 
us a reduction of feed grain acreage in 
this country of 30 percent, that would 
certainly be a horse of a different color. 
In my opinion, I think it will not; and 
I think we have to look at the history 
of compliance, and the small percent- 
age of compliance in these programs, at 
really attractive prices, in the past. 
That is the only thing that can guide 
us. I do not think we can count on 
what is anticipated. 

Manifestly, if we could take out of 
production 30 percent of the acreage, 
there would be a different picture. I do 
not think we can anticipate it. While 
I do not have a crystal ball that will tell 
me how many acres will be taken out 
of production in this program, I point 
out that in many parts of the country 
farmers have been planting, that plans 
have been made, and it is rather diffi- 
cult for farmers to change their plans. 

To the small feed producer who has 
small acreage, this proposal is not go- 
ing to be very attractive. The producer 
who has 40 or 60 or 80 acres, with only 
a part of it producing feed grains, is 
not going to take out of production 4 or 
6 or 8 acres. In general, he will say, 
“I will not pay any attention to the 
program,” and he will produce a little 
more, with the hope that the price will 
go up. 

I do not think this proposal would 
bring about the compliance anticipated 
or projected by the Department, and I 
do not think it would have any success 
in solving the emergent problem. I 
agree there is an emergency before us, 
but I do not believe control of agri- 
culture or price fixing—and this is price 
fixing, both ceiling and floor—is the 
way to approach the problem. 
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During the delivery of Mr. HickEeNn- 
LOOPER’S speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Perhaps the Senator 
from Iowa, the Senator from Louisiana, 
or the Senator from Minnesota can heip 
me. I have received telegrams from bar- 
ley growers in my State who grow a spe- 
cial barley for malt purposes. One tele- 
gram reads as follows: 

PorTLAND, OREG., March 9, 1961. 
Hon. WayYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We are farmers of 1,500 acres land produc- 
ing malting Hannchen barley and have cus- 
tomers who deliver malting barley to our ele- 
vators from an additional 5,000 acres, and my 
home is in Merrill, Oreg. Therefore, strongly 
urge you closely follow current feed grain 
bill 993 which understand includes barley 
at discretion of Secretary of Agriculture. If 
passed in present form and Secretary of Agri- 
culture eventually includes barley resulting 
in acreage reduction would be harmful to 
Oregon producers malting barley produced in 
Klamath Falls area sold at premium prices 
and supply normally only sufficient needs of 
processors. 

IvaN KANDRA, 
Manager, Minema Elevators, Inc. 


My first question is: Would the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, under the bill, have 
the discretion to include barley? 

The second question is: Have we any 
assurance that the Secretary would not 
make that great mistake and thus bring 
this special producer group under the 
regulations of the act, when malting 
barley should really not be considered as 
a part of the feed grain program? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If I may be 
permitted to do so, I should like to yield 
to the chairman of the committee and his 
legal counsel for advice on that particu- 
lar subject. The Senator’s question re- 
fers to barley and malting barley. Hav- 
ing no particular interest in malt or 
malting barley, except from an economic 
standpoint. I would rather have the 
Senator from Louisiana answer that 
question. I do not feel capable of an- 
swering it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have indicated 
on the floor of the Senate several times, 
we are trying to deal primarily with 
corn and grain sorghum. ‘The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has wide discretion 
with respect to dealing with barley, oats, 
and rye. I feel confident that if the 
Senator is referring to barley used for 
beer-making purposes—— 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; for 
purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I doubt that the bill 
would be effective at all if that is not 
a feed grain. We are dealing here with 
feed grains. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana think it would be possible, be- 
fore we vote, to have a member of the 
staff communicate with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and at least get an un- 
derstanding or an assurance from him 
that he will regulate only the barley 
used for feed grain purposes, and not 
barley used for malting purposes, for 
human consumption? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Malting barley is 
not, as such, a feed grain. It is a spe- 
cial-use grain. It is not in surplus. It 
is of high market value. I am sure that 
the fact that its control is at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary would indicate 
that he is supposed to have enough sense 
not to move into it. I think he has 
that sense; in fact, I know he has. 

Mr. MORSE. Do not put me on that 
kind of spot. I have great respect for 
the Secretary of Agriculture. However, 
I think he also would have the good 
sense to give uS some assurance about 
this matter before we vote, if he expects 
to follow the course which the Senator 
from Minnesota indicates he will fol- 
low. I should like to have a member of 
the staff see if he can get a statement 
from the Secretary of Agriculture which 
would make it possible for me to vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
the close of the remarks of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], my col- 
loguy with the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Minnesota and the 
telegrams I have received on this subject 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

McMInnvi._ez, Orec., March 10, 1961. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are concerned about possible effect 
feed grain bill 993. As we interpret bill 
includes barley at discretion of Secretary of 
Agriculture. If barley were included and 
bill passed this would be extremely bad for 
our producers. First, barley is not in sur- 
plus here. Second, would seriously affect 
price of malting barley produced in Wil- 
lamette Valley and Klamath Falls area and 
90 percent barley produced these areas is 
produced for malting purposes at premium 
prices and only enough to meet demand of 
maltsters. This area sure does not need 
anything to further reduce producers in- 
come, 

BUCHANANCELLERS GRAIN Co. 





PorTLAND, OrnEG., March 9, 1961. 
Hon, WayNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Strongly advise you closely follow current 
feed grain bill No. 998 which understand in- 
cludes barley at discretion of Secretary of 
Agriculture. If passed in present form and 
Secretary of Agriculture eventually includes 
barley resulting in acreage reduction would 
be extremely harmful to Oregon producers 
malting barley produced in Willamette Val- 
ley, Grand Ronde Valley, and Klamath Falls 
area which raise approximately 90 percent 
malting barley sold at premium prices and 
normally supply only sufficient needs of 
processors. 
ARCHER DANIELS MIDLAND Co., 
H. W. Cot.ins, Vice President. 
PORTLAND, OREG., March 9, 1961. 

Hon, WayNrE Morse, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge you closely follow current 
feed grain bill No. 993 which understand 
includes barley at designation of Secretary 
of Agriculture. If passed in present form 
and Secretary of Agriculture eventually in- 
cludes barley resulting in acreage reduction 
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this would be extremely harmful Oregon 
producers; namely, (1) barley in general not 
in surplus supply in Western States; (2) 
would seriously affect malting barley pro- 
ducers in Willamette Valley and Klamath 
Falls area who raise 90 percent malting 
quality sold at premium prices and normally 
supply only sufficient cover needs of proces- 
sors 

PORTLAND GRAIN EXCHANGE, 

W. C. MIKKELSEN, 

Vice President. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close, 
with the Senator’s permission, by saying 
only this: All I need is to have the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture send us a message 
that it is his intention to regulate barley 
only in respect to its feed grain uses, 
and not in respect to its human uses, 
in relation to the making of beer. I say 
that as a teetotaler. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I apologize to the Senator from 
Oregon for not being able to answer his 
question concisely. I hope he has re- 
ceived a satisfactory answer. While he 
was speaking, I was discussing a matter 
with another Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Up to the present time, 
I have received an answer from the 
Senator from Louisiana in reference to 
the question, but I am hopeful that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will be able to 
enlighten us further. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I take it the 
Senator’s constituents are interested in 
the spiritous quality of barley. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the economic 
income from it is what they are inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not want to let the debate close without 
stating again that I expect to support 
the pending legislation. Isupport it with 
misgivings, but I wish to place in the 
Recorp a letter I have received from 
Walter C. Peirce, president of the Kan- 
sas Farm Bureau, of Manhattan, Kans. 
I read one paragraph: 

I note that the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has eliminated section 3 of the feed 
grains bill. This certainly takes care of the 
most objectionable feature of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal. I hope you will vigor- 
ously oppose this feature of giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture power to break the 
market price of feed grains by sale of CCC 
stocks. 


I wish to commend the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
eliminating that provision. I sincerely 
trust that action will be sustained when 
the bill comes back from conference be- 
tween the Senate and the House. If that 
is not done, I shall be obligated to vote 
against the bill on final passage. 

Mr. President, there are two other 
paragraphs in the letter which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We have been saying that the Farm Bu- 
reau cropland adjustment program would 
look better when we could compare it to a 
specific bill. It now looks much better and 
would be simpler to administer. It also ties 
wheat and feed grains together. The com- 
modity by commodity approach that we have 
had in the past allowed the wheat farmers in 
Kansas to grow feed grains and the corn- 
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growers of the East to raise more wheat. It 
would seem unwise to rush through legisla- 
tion for feed grains and then find a wheat 
bill that did not fit in. 

The idea of retiring some land from pro- 
duction is a good one but the administration 
bill is much too similar to the discredited 
acreage reserve program of a few years ago. 
High payments for taking land out of pro- 
duction for 1 year will put some money in 
circulation but we will reap more public dis- 
favor than we have yet seen. As you know it 
is now quite serious. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I also 
have a resolution from the legislative 
committee for Hamilton County Farm- 
ers Union, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it also be made a part of 
my remarks at this point in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the farmers net income has de- 
creased to a disastrous low; and 

Whereas farmers are aware that excess 
production has contributed immeasurably 
to depressed farm commodity prices to 
farmers; and 

Whereas farmers in general, regardless of 
some farm organizations policies, do believe 
that agriculture must manage its supplies 
in order to receive an equitable income from 
the farm; and 

Whereas farmers do believe that referen- 
dums in regards to supply management and 
prices of various commodities should be 
held; and 

Whereas farmers have generally agreed 
that bargaining cannot be attained without 
control of supply by quotas or other 
methods; and 

Whereas this Nation’s economy shall not 
remain healthy with a contagiously sick 
agriculture in its midst; and 

Whereas farmers are being forced from 
the land not because of inefficiency but be- 
cause of economic distress to join the job- 
less laborers in the city: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress and the Sen- 
ate of the United States support this ad- 
ministration in its drive to bolster farm 
income during this session of the Congress 
by whatever legislative devices, tools, and 
mechanisms necessary to attain an income 
for farmers as the Congress so righteously 
has done for this Nation’s industry and 
labor. 

A. C. Westeman, Syracuse, Kans.; Murlin 
Carter, Syracuse, Kans.; Fred Weste- 
man, Syracuse, Kans.; Marion Wicker- 
ly, Syracuse, Kans.; Gene Schwerdfe- 
ger, Coolidge, Kans., I. L. Nickerson, 
Syracuse, Kans.; Mrs. I. L. Nickerson, 
Syracuse, Kans.; Walter Westeman, 
Syracuse, Kans.; E. L. Hatcher, Syra- 


cuse, Kans.; L. J. Eddy, Coolidge, 
Kans.; Arthur E. Carter, Syracuse, 
Kans.; Charles Van Eddy, Coolidge, 


Kans.; H. A. Forbes, Syracuse, Kans.; 
Mrs. Murlin Carter, Syracuse, Kans.; 
Roy H. Dunagan, Syracuse, Kans.; 
Basil W. Crist, Syracuse, Kans. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to say only a few 
words. Some legislation on the prob- 
lem of surplus feed grains is a “must” 
at this time. We cannot ignore the fact 
that there has been a far sharper build- 
up in feed grains than even in wheat. 
The Government owns 2,700 million 
bushels of feed grains. There will 
be a carryover of 3 billion bushels. The 
situation will be worse after this crop 
year if nothing is done. 

The bill before the Senate is not a per- 
fect one, but I do not know how anyone 
can ignore the fact that something must 
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be done. I think the measure repre- 
sents a pretty good compromise between 
the Democratic and Republican policies. 
If this is impossible, then I think nothing 
is possible. 

Our problem in the last several years 
has been that people and organizations 
have not been willing to compromise. 
Unless they got everything they wanted, 
they wanted nothing at all. That is the 
reason why surpluses have been going up 
year after year. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
no stranger to the problems of farmers. 
I was brought up on a farm, and spent 
my early years in agricultural work, and 
I am well aware of the hard work, the 
problems, and the disappointments, and 
on the other side of the ledger, the vast 
pleasures of farm living. So I am most 
sympathetic to the farmers and to the 
problems which they face. 

But, being sympathetic to farmers, in 
my view, does not involve putting around 
their necks the yoke of a huge Govern- 
ment bureaucracy dictating when the 
farmer is to plant, how much he is to 
plant, how much to throw away and how 
much to harvest. We have saddled the 
farmer with this bureaucracy in recent 
years, and I submit that this bill will 
merely add to the already complicated 
farm situation. Should there be suffi- 
cient votes for passage of S. 993, I fear 
that we will be taking a giant step in 
the direction of the ultimate abolish- 
ment of the free farm. 

We have gone so far in this direction 
already that it does not take too much 
imagination to foresee an agricultural 
system which is completely Government 
controlled. 

I am opposed to this bill. 

There have been many claims as to 
what the bill would do for the farmers. 
I am more concerned what it will do to 
them. As the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire, I would be remiss in my 
duties if I were not to take a long look 
at the effects of this bill on a deficit feed 
area. After all, the entire Northeast 
finds itself in this category. Our farmers 
must purchase most of their grain in 
order to produce milk, dairy products, 
eggs, and poultry. 

Raise the price of corn from $1.06 to 
$1.20 per bushel, as this bill contem- 
plates, and we raise the price to all of 
the dairy and poultry farmers of the 
Northeast. We all know, I am sure, that 
farmers will try not to absorb this added 
cost. Instead, they will seek higher 
prices for dairy and poultry products, 
and these higher prices will involve all 
the consumers. 

I want to make the record clear for 
my part. I am not in favor of raising 
prices for anything by Government order. 
I firmly believe in the competitive mar- 
ket. I know of no adequate substitute 
for a fair market price. I refuse to be- 
lieve for one second that the farmers 
of this Nation—they who have been in- 
telligent and resourceful enough to be- 
come the most efficient producers of food 
and fiber in the history of the world— 
honestly want their prosperity to come 
at the expense of the American tax- 
payers. Let us take a broader look at 
the bill. 
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The principal architect is not the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, but Willard Coch- 
rane, former professor of agricultural 
economics at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Professor Cochrane long has been an 
advocate of Government control in agri- 
culture, both as to production and to 
marketing. His position is set forth 
most clearly—it leaves no doubt—in a 
paper submitted to the Joint Congres- 
sional Economic Committee in 1957. 

In this paper he said agriculture should 
be regarded as a “giant public utility 
composed of many, many small produc- 
ing units acting in concert with the aid 
and consent of Government to produce 
the quantities of food and fiber required 
by consumers at a fair return to the 
producers involved.” 

I continue his quotation: 

In this view, Government establishes the 
institutional machinery for and grants the 
power to agriculture to enable the many, 
many involved to produce those 
quantities of farm products demanded by 
consumers at a fair price. For this grant 
of market power, Government reserves to 
itself, as in the case of any enfranchised 
public utility—eg., the railroads, telephone 
companies, and gas and electric companies— 
the right to determine and fix rates and 
prices; hence, the right to determine fair 
returns to the producers involved. 


I did not dream up this language. It 
was written by Mr. Cochrane, the archi- 
tect of this bill now before us. ‘Trans- 
lated—and translation is simple—it 
means an agriculture completely con- 
trolled by the Government, and agricul- 
ture in which the farmer has no freedom 
and in which the marketing system as 
we have known it over the years is com- 


This is not the last time we will be 
confronted with a Government control 
theory for agriculture. It will recur 
again and again in proposals sent to this 
Congress. It will manifest itself until 
we make it plain that we do not want a 
collectivist agriculture, and we empha- 
size that we do not propose to destroy 
this country’s marketing system for 
farm products. 

I am not insensible to the fact that 
many farmers are in difficulty, but the 
farmers are not completely alone in this 
connection. There are many small busi- 
nesses, indeed entire industries, which 
are experiencing serious problems at this 
time, but I will be the last to advocate 
that the Government step in to assist by 
controlling production, distribution and 
prices. 

The bulk of the correspondence which 
I have received regarding the farm pro- 
gram consists of appeals for less Govern- 
ment interference rather than more. 
These protests against Government con- 
trol over agriculture indicate to me a 
healthy condition. I hope the day will 
never come when, instead of deploring 
Government intervention in private en- 
terprise, letterwriters will be extolling 
its virtues and asking it to be expanded 
to their particular line of endeavor. 

I submit that the bill has far-reaching 
ramifications. I shall vote against it, 
and I hope a majority of my colleagues 
will do the same. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H.R. 4510. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the bill (H.R. 4510), 
to provide a special program for feed 
grains for 1961, which was read twice 
by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 4510) to provide a special pro- 
gram for feed grains for 1961. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out everything after the 
enacting clause and to substitute there- 
for the language of Senate bill 993, 
as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the yeas and nays were 
ordered on passage of the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is correct to say 
that in view of the displacement which 
has taken place there is a negation of 
the order for the yeas and nays, and 
that it is once again in order to ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage of H.R. 
4510? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on passage 
of the bill, H.R. 4510. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossmenit of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 4510) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum cail be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
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In their message they have asked for 
help. They have said, “Here is looming 
disaster because of a lack of shortage, 
for one thing, and the danger of an ag- 
gravated feed grain glut over and above 
what we have at the present time.” 
That seems to be the difficulty. 

Coupled with their cry was a request 
for a weapon, in the form of power to be 
given to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to manage the surpluses by selling 
in the market whenever it was felt to be 
necessary. 

I am delighted that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry saw 
fit to take that weapon from the bill, and 
1 express my concern that the Senate 
conferees will not yield on that point 
when they go to conference on the bill. 

The House has already adjourned. 
The bill cannot be sent to conference 
with the House of Representatives until 
Monday, but we have assurance, given 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee in open Senate, that if a dif- 
ficulty ensues with respect to section 3 
he will return to the parent body for an 
instruction. We could not ask for more, 
and I think that is a generous concession 
on his part. 

Finally, the Senator from Louisiana 
saw fit to accept an amendment requir- 
ing that 90 days after the effective date 
of the bill there shall be a detailed re- 
port on the number and percentage of 
cooperators, the amount of grain in kind 
which may have been sold under the so- 
called payment in kind provisions, and 
other details, which would reach us by 
the middle of July and be timely for the 
purpose of considering a long-range 
agricultural program. 

Under those circumstances, I shall 
support the bill. When I do, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not for a moment share 
any feeling any Member of the Senate 
may have that I am setting a precedent 
or that I am committed to a course 
which I cannot reverse. If it is a 
Macedonian cry, if there is a looming 
disaster, I do not wish to stand in the 
way, but it is not going to charge my 
conscience not to do what I must do 
when the emergency is no longer before 
Us and we are ready to consider a long- 
range agricultural program, which I 
presume will be before us in a short time. 

With those considerations in mind, I 
shall support the bill in the hope that 
it will meet the expectations of its spon- 
sors, even though I have grave doubts 
on that subject myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JORDAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson). If he were present, he 
would vote “nay”; if I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. KEATING (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with © 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Scuorpre.), who is absent on offi- 
cial business. If he were present, he 
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would you vote “yea”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER (when her name 
was called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMATHERS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART]. If he were present, he would 
vote “nay”; if I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PASTORE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Eastuanp]. If he were 
‘present, he would vote “yea”; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. Hicxey], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFauveR], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RosBertson], and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaKLEeyY] and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. MoNRONEY] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announced that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fu.sricut], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BLaKtey] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hickey] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAvUvER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapEeHarT], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The pair of the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CaPEHART] has been previously an- 
nounced by the Senator from Florida 
{[Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The Senator from Kansas I[Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is absent on official business, 
and his pair has been previously an- 
nounced by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Keatine]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. Go._pwaterR] would 
vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 26, as follows: 


[No. 8] 
YEAS—52 
Allott Gruening Morse 
Bartlett Hart Morton 
Bible Hartke Mundt 
Burdick Hayden Muskie 
Cannon Hill Proxmire 
Carlson Hruska Randolph 
Carroll Humphrey Russell 
Case, S. Dak Jackson Smith, Mass 
Chavez Johnston Sparkman 
Church Long, Mo. Stennis 
Clark Long, Hawaii Symington 
Cooper Magnuson Talmadge 
Curtis Mansfield Wiley 
Dirksen McCarthy Yarborough 
Douglas McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender McGee Young, Ohio 
Engle McNamara 
Ervin Metcalf 
NAYS—26 
Aiken Byrd, W. Va. Lausche 
Anderson Case, N.J. Miller 
Beall Cotton Pell 
Bennett Dodd Saltonstall 
B Dworshak Scott 
Bridges Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Bush Holland Williams, N.J. 
Butler Javits Williams, Del. 
Byrd, Va. Kuchel 
NOT VOTING—22 
Blakley Jordan Pastore 
Capehart Keating Prouty 
Eastland Kefauver Robertson 
Fong Kerr Schoeppel 
Fulbright Long, La. Smathers 
Goldwater Monroney Thurm 
Gore Moss 
Hickey Neuberger 
So the bill (H.R. 4510), as amended, 

was passed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, S. 993 will be postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment and request a conference 
thereon with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. Tatmapce, Mr. AIKen, Mr. Youne of 
North Dakota, and Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the bill be printed with the 
Senate amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
voted against passage of the bill just 
passed because I believe it cannot ac- 
complish the good results which un- 
doubtedly have motivated those who have 
drafted and supported it. Particularly 
have I been unwilling to be too active 
in my opposition, because it is an emer- 
gency, l-year bill, and because the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the chairman of our commit- 
tee, worked so hard to improve the bill 
as it came to our committee and did im- 
prove it greatly. I wish the Recorp to 
show, however, that no citizen of my 
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State—not one single citizen—has asked 
me to support the bill. To the con- 
trary, the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
largest organization of farm people in 
my State, is strongly opposed to it. The 
cattle people likewise are opposed to it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point 
three telegrams which I received yester- 
day. One is from the president of the 
State Poultry Producers Association of 
my State, the second is from the presi- 
dent of the State Dairymen’s Association, 
and the third is from the president of 
the Florida Hatchery & Breeders’ As- 
sociation. All of them are vigorously 
opposed to the bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TAMPA, Fia., March 9, 1961. 
Senator SpessarD HOLLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The Florida State Poultry Producers As- 
sociation goes on record as opposing Senate 
bill 993. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. Harvey, 
President, Florida State Poultry 
Producers Association. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fua., March 9, 1961. 
Senator Spessarp L. HOLLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As purchasers of millions of dollars worth 
of dairy green feeds annually we urge your 
opposition to Senate bill 993 which it ap- 
pears would further increase the prices we 
pay for these feeds. 

JOHN ADKINSON, 
President, Florida State Dairymen’s 
Association. 
Sr. PererspureG, Fua., March 9, 1961. 
Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your opposition to Senate bill 993. 
Raised feed grain supports make profitable 
poultry and egg production difficult with- 
out similar supports. 

JOHN P. WALLACE, 
President, Florida Hatchery 
Breeders Association. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
Florida on his statement and to say that, 
like him, I voted “no” on passage of the 
bill. I also wish, however, to join him 
in complimenting the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
who brought to the floor of the Senate 
a far better bill than the House bill. 
While it does not follow some of the ideas 
that we have, I know that the Senator 
from Louisiana has worked hard to im- 
prove on the emergency situation. I 
compliment him on it. 


and 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1) 
to establish an effective program to al- 
leviate conditions of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in certain economically distressed 
areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumec the consideration of the 
bill. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
about the schedule for next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The pending bill is 
the only bill ur.der general orders on the 
calendar at the present time. As the 
Senator knows, unanimous - consent 
agreement was entered into earlier, 
under which 2 hours of debate has »een 
allocated to any amendment, and > 
hours to the bill itself, beginning at the 
conclusion of the morning hour on Tues- 
day next. 

I anticipate that we shall probably 
spend Tuesday and perhaps a part of 
Wednesday, at least, on the considera- 
tion of the depressed areas bill. 

Then it is my hope that we will fol- 
low the consideration of that bill by con- 
sideration of the OECD Treaty, and per- 
haps the Columbia River Basin Treaty, 
which probably will have been reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
by that time. 

Then, if the Committee on Finance 
reports the extension of unemployment 
compensation bill, that bill likewise will 
be taken up next week. 

There will be no further votes to- 
night, and, so far as I can foresee at 
the present time, there will be no votes 
on Monday. However, from Tuesday 
on every Senator should be on notice to 
be present. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
through the proposed legislation before 
us we seek to provide means whereby 
economically depressed communities and 
areas might take appropriate actions for 
redevelopment in order to provide more 
job opportunities and to improve their 
economy. 

West Virginia has been much in the 
news and under discussion as a State 
with an inordinately high percentage of 
unemployment and the misery which ac- 
companies persistent joblessness. 

Our State is literally honeycombed 
with areas of chronic labor surplus. 

I regret the necessity of verifying that 
the situation not only has failed to im- 
prove, but, in fact, has worsened since 
we considered similar proposed legisla- 
tion in the 86th Congress. 

Within the past few hours I have 
received from the director of the West 
Virginia Department of Employment 
Security the latest. report—for the week 
ending March 4, 1961—concerning the 
unemployment situation in our State. 

Not only do the chronic labor surplus 
areas retain the “chronic” label—the 
“substantial and persistently chronic” 
label—but, in fact, the report for March 
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4, 1961, reveals that initial claims for 
unemployment compensation were 23.7 
percent higher than a year ago, the num- 
ber of continued claims were 55.8 per- 
cent higher, and the total of all claims 
increased by 50.7 percent over the total 
for the same period in 1960. 

Even the most sanguine of us, Mr. 
President, will not, I am sure, subscribe 
to a belief that this type of an area re- 
development measure—or any similar 
legislation—will solve all of the economic 
problems of West Virginia or any other 
State; nor will it fashion the means by 
which all of the unemployed will be pro- 
vided with job opportunities. 

It is important for me at this point to 
state that, insofar as chronic labor sur- 
pluses are concerned, I conceive this bill 
to be the foundation—or at least the 
cornerstone of the foundation—on 
which economic rebuilding must pro- 
ceed. Unless these communities, rep- 
resented on the charts and maps, which 
have been presented to the Senate by 
my esteemed colleague from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], are provided the tools 
offered by this proposal, there cannot 
be any substantial refurbishing of the 
economic structure as the required first 
step toward establishing a basis for new 
jobs and new growth. 

The 85th and the 86th Congresses es- 
tablished the principle that area re- 
development legislation is a necessary 
part of the arsenal of means which must 
be available to our Government in this 
era of rapid and even revolutionary 
technological change. 

I say in the presence of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Douctas], who has led the fight, 
and I say it in the presence of other Sen- 
ators on the floor, that only through the 
dedicated service such as we have had 
from the Senator from Illinois has this 
legislation progressed so satisfactorily. 
The task force has assisted. Members of 
Congress have worked with him, and we 
come again today pleading our cause. 

The 87th Congress must and will re- 
affirm this principle and provide the 
means which, we are certain, will not 
this time be denied our people by the 
stroke of the Executive pen. 

Congress has acted affirmatively. We 
know that this bill will not be killed by 
Presidential action in the form of a veto. 
The present Chief Executive is vigorous 
in his support of this type of legislation. 

Mr. President, one of the arguments 
registered against the proposed meas- 
ure—by some spokesmen of industry, 
as well as by Members of this body— 
has been generated by a concern for the 
bill as a possible instrument for luring 
or “pirating” industry from one region 
of the country to another. Though evi- 
dence and questioning during committee 
hearings on this measure, and the lan- 
guage embodied in the bill as it has 
been presented, indicate safeguards 
against its use for any such purpose, I 
shall make my own position on the mat- 
ter definite and clear. 

The Senator from Illinois has recog- 
nized this problem in his understanding 
manner. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Section 6(a) states: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended (1) for working capital or (2) to assist 
establishments relocating from one area to 
another. 


Is not that a direct prohibition against 
pirating? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I appreciate confirmation of this 
provision of the bill which, of course, is 
important. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
have the Senator from West Virginia 
know that I shall vote for the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Washington. I know he will 
vigorously support the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

In addressing this point during the 
committee hearings, Secretary Hodges 
referred to his own philosophy as Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina when he was so 
highly successful in bringing new indus- 
tries to that State. He formulated his 
position, and that of the State of North 
Carolina at that time, in the following 
words: 

We don’t want anybody to move anything 
they have got to North Carolina. We don’t 
want anybody to come down for low wages 
under any conditions. The country is grow- 
ing. We want whatever part we deserve of 
the expansions that you are going to have in 
this growing economy. 


Mr. President, Secretary Hodges is to 
be commended, as Secretary and as the 
former Governor of North Carolina, for 
his forthright position on this issue. 
And speaking as a West Virginian, I 
concur most heartily in the Secretary’s 
statement. Cur concern for the pro- 
posed legislation is motivated by no de- 
sire to benefit the State of West Virginia 
by losses to another State or region. Our 
experience with the ravages of unem- 
ployment has been too long and too 
severe for us to desire to have any part 
in extending the problem to others. And 
I emphatically add, in view of some of 
the recent unfortunate differences of 
opinion that have arisen between my sec- 
tion and another, that the assurances I 
have just expressed are offered with 
particular reference to my honored col- 
leagues from New England, 

Mr. President, as an avid advocate of 
legislation of this type, as one who feels 
very keenly the need for it, I believe it 
is incumbent upon me to discuss briefly, 
at least, two general features of the pro- 
posed measure as it has been reported 
by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The first of these is the question of a 
unified administrative authority for area 
redevelopment. The importance of this 
factor and the concern for it on the part 
of the proponents of the bill are evi- 
denced by its frequent recurrence in the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Stabilization. 

On no less than four occasions, during 
the testimony of Secretaries Freeman, 
Goldberg, and Hodges, the issue was 
raised, not only by the astute chairman 
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of the subcommittee, the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], but also by 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CriarRK] and the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmIRE]. It was 
our regard for this need that led the 
author of the measure and those of us 
who cosponsored the Douglas-Cooper bill 
in the 86th Congress to press for an inde- 
pendent Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. However, the views of the ad- 
ministration and of a majority of the 
members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee were opposed to 
this, and their views have apparently 
prevailed. 

Yet the problem of assuring unity and 
coherence in the administration of area 
redevelopment activities still persists; 
and, speaking for myself, at least, I must 
confess that my anxiety on this point has 
not wholly been alleviated by reading the 
testimony of Secretary Hodges. On this 
issue and on the administrative struc- 
ture proposed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee posed the following question during 
the hearings: 

Suppose you get an area such as the north- 
ern or western Appalachians or the southern 
or eastern Appalachians, where you have a 
whole area involved, and you need an area 
plan which will involve some community 
facilities, such as industrial water, industrial 
parks, which will involve a farm program, 
which will involve a retraining program, 
which will involve the bringing in of manu- 
facturing concerns or possibly other indus- 
tries, is there not a danger of excessive frag- 
mentation * * *? You would be farming 
these projects out, and where would you get 
coherence and a balance between these plans? 
Would not, under this system of fragmenta- 
tion, the applicants run themselves quite 
dizzy running around from one place to 
another? 


This inquiry, Mr. President, goes to 
the very core of the issue. I say with 
some regret, but with every respect for 
the integrity and the capability of Sec- 
retary Hodges, that his answer to the 
question posed by the senior Senator 
from Illinois was somewhat less than 
reassuring. In the last analysis, it ap- 
pears, the Secretary of Commerce would 
have the authority to veto conflicting 
decisions taken by other participant 
executive agencies—that is, by the 
Department of Agriculture, the Labor 
Department, the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, and others. But an un- 
tutored applicant—and we must remem- 
ber such applicants—might wear thin 
his shoe leather when shuttling from one 
agency to another, before the Depart- 
ment of Commerce resolved the problems 
which inevitably will be inherent in most 
community project applications which 
will come from the areas of chronic un- 
employment. 

I say this with no reflection upon the 
highly capable and conscientious execu- 
tives who recently have been placed at 
the head of the respective departments 
and agencies that would be involved in 
the administration of area redevelop- 
ment activities as interpreted by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

On the contrary, I believe that the 
very measure which we are considering 
will create what may become—and I 
weigh my words—a hydra-headed crea- 
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ture of irresolution and conflicting au- 
thority, despite the best of intent and 
purpose on the part of participants in- 
volved. It is asking much, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to expect three or four executive 
departments and two or three agencies 
to function promptly, harmoniously, and 
effectively in administering a single, uni- 
fied, and coherent policy. It may be 
done, and I hope that it will be done. 
But if it is, I suspect that it will be an 
event unique in the annals of the history 
of the Federal bureaucracy. 

I want the Recorp to show my skep- 
ticism on this point, Mr. President, and 
my belief that the pending measure 
places an extremely heavy burden upon 
the future Administrator of this pro- 
gram. We often hear the cliche that 
ours is a Government of laws, not of 
men. But ours is, in fact, a government 
of men who are administering laws. And 
when the Congress passes inadequate, in- 
effective, or cumbersome laws, it places 
an additional burden upon the executives 
whose responsibility it is to administer 
them. The American people have been 
exceptionally fortunate in the high qual- 
ity of the executive personnel who have 
been drawn to President Kennedy’s New 
Frontiers. But we have not always been 
so fortunate, and we may not assume 
that in the future we shall always have 
such good fortune. 

Too much time already has been lost 
in connection with the process of bring- 
ing legislation of this type into being 
as a statute. We should already have 
behind us 2 years of experience with such 
a statute, and we would have had this 
degree of experience if the Douglas- 
Payne bill of 1958 had not been sub- 
jected to a pocket veto. Hence, I would 
not wish to cause further delay in our 
progress on this legislation, by engaging 
in a frontal attack upon its provisions 
for administration. But I frankly note 
for the Recorp the fact that I would 
deplore a fragmentation of the adminis- 
tration of the various facets of the pro- 
gram embraced by this measure. 

Mr. President, I feel that the results 
of the enactment of the bill will, in the 
main, be most productive. I do not be- 
lieve that any miracle will be wrought; 
but this bill is a meaningful measure, 
and I believe its prompt enactment will 
bring into being forces which will bene- 
fit the areas of the country in which 
chronic unemployment has cut so deeply 
into the lives of our people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to thank the 
Senator from West Virginia for his very 
understanding address. No one has been 
a stronger supporter of the general pur- 
pose of this measure than has the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. He was a con- 
sultant to the economic task force and 
was of tremendous help. 

I, too, would have preferred a sepa- 
rate administration; but out of a desire 
to reach a moderate compromise, if that 
was possible, we agreed to put the ad- 
ministration in the Department of Com- 
merce, but under a separate administra- 
tor appointed by the President. I had 
hoped that this attempt at compromise 
would be satisfactory to all groups. 
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I was deeply surprised and pained, 
therefore, when the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT] objected to 
this compromise and insisted on having 
the whole administration in the Depart- 
of Commerce, subject to the Secretary 
of Commerce, and with only delegated 
powers given to the administrator. I 
am afraid that this action will lead to 
cross purposes, and that we shall. have 
the Department of Commerce passing 
on agricultural projects, on housing and 
home finance projects, and on Depart- 
ment of Labor projects. 

So I hope very much that this sincere 
effort at moderation and compromise 
can be maintained when we come to 
a vote next Tuesday, and I want to thank 
the Senator from West Virginia for his 
very understanding comments. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I de- 
lay the Senate only a minute to say that 
I share the concern of the Senator from 
Illinois. I also commend him for what 
I am sure are his successful efforts in 
compromise. I hope my words are not 
negative, because sometimes it takes as 
much courage to compromise as it does 
to stand for a certain position and not 
alter that position. 

I know that what the Senator from II- 
linois and his colleagues on the commit- 
tee made real effort to reach at least 
some area of understanding, with mutual 
respect and appreciation of the problems, 
sO we can move forward to passage of 
this bill, hoping and believing it will be 
helpful, and knowing that any errors 
which creep into its administration we 
shall later move to correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so I may ask the Senator 
from Illinois a question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois if the bill he has 
reported to the floor of the Senate is, in 
his opinion, a bill which is in line with 
the President’s program in regard to this 
matter, including his views. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe so. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] made a statement last night that 
it was his understanding that, so far as 
the administrative features of it were 
concerned, they were not unsatisfactory 
to the President. 

Mr. MORSE. So far as I am con- 
cerned, that factor is a major one with 
me. I intend to support the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, because, in my 
judgment, it is in line with the Presi- 
dent’s original proposal in this field. 
What we are doing is adopting a bill here 
which seeks to carry out what the Presi- 
dent has said over and over again is one 
of the “must” measures that he thinks 
should be adopted in his administration. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall not labor 
the point. The objective of the Presi- 
dent is reached in the bill, and it is a 
measureI support. I do believe we would 
have provided for a more effective ad- 
ministration of the bill if it were placed 
under an independent agency, rather 
than tied into the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the other agencies of govern- 
ment. That is the only reason why I 
have brought it to the attention of the 
Senate. I certainly hope my fears are 
unfounded. The task is so vital, the need 
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is so real, the challenge is so pressing, 
that I sincerely trust no failures of ad- 
ministration of the act will weaken the 
purpose which is sought by its 
proponents. 





PREVENTION OF SERVICE OR CON- 
SUMPTION OF HARD LIQUOR 
ABOARD COMMERCIAL PASSEN- 
GER AIRCRAFT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 8, 1961. 

The events related in the article give 
added emphasis to the need for passage 
of S. 887, introduced on February 9 by 
Senator THURMOND and cosponsored by 
Senator Humpurey, Senator CARLSON, 
and myself. The bill is designed to pre- 
vent the service or consumption of hard 
liquor aboard commercial passenger air- 
craft. In view of the difficulties ex- 
perienced on this flight mentioned in the 
article, I respectfully request that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee schedule early action on the pro- 
posed measure. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GREENSBORO, N.C., March 8.—A plane made 
an emergency stop here yesterday so medical 
attention could be given to a passenger 
from Washington. 

While the plane was on the ground, some- 
one thought the passenger—who later was 
charged with public drunkenness—-said, 
“There’s a bomb under my seat.” 

Passengers were unloaded and baggage 
searched, but nothing was found amiss. And 
the passenger, identified as Charles Edward 
Turner, 39, of the 800 block of L Street NW., 
said that what he had told sheriff’s deputies 
was, “There’s a bottle under my seat.” 


CUT WRIST ACCIDENTALLY 


The Delta Air Lines DC-6, enroute from 
Washington to Dallas, was not scheduled to 
land at the Greensboro-High Point Airport. 
It did so not because of any bomb scare 
in flight, but because passengers and a stew- 
ardess had noticed blood dripping from Mr. 
Turner’s left wrist. 

Mr. Turner, a pressman, was quoted as 
saying that while crushing out a cigarette in 
the plane’s restroom he had accidentally 
cut himself with a razor blade left on a 
shelf. 

The pilot, Capt. Francis McDowell, of 
Atlanta, said there was no mention of a bomb 
while the plane was in flight, and he landed 
so Mr. Turner could get medical attention. 
A doctor at the airport said the cut was 
superficial. 

Deputies said Mr. Turner told them he had 
taken a few drinks before leaving Washing- 
ton to visit his ailing mother in Charlotte. 
They also said he told them he had just been 
discharged from a tuberculosis hospital in 
Maryland. 

LUGGAGE ON EASTERN PLANE 


Neither a bottle nor his luggage was found 
on the plane. It was discovered later that 
his luggage had been put on an Eastern Air 
Lines plane in Washington and that he had 
had an Eastern ticket—but exchanged it for 
the Delta economy flight. A sherry wine 
bottle was found in his luggage when it was 
searched at Charlotte. 

The plane, which had a two-man flight 
crew and two stewardesses, continued on 
after a delay of an hour and a half here. 
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An FBI agent who questioned Mr. Turner 
said it was a case for Greensboro authorities. 
They arrested him on the drunk charge and 
held him until they completed their investi- 
gation. 





PROTESTS AGAINST PRESENCE OF 
DELEGATE FROM COMMUNIST 
CUBA ON INTER-AMERICAN DE- 
FENSE BOARD 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a group of nine brave women 
performed what I consider to be a serv- 
ice to the Government of the United 
States by calling attention to a situation 
so ridiculous as to be almost unbeliev- 
able. 

Today’s Washington Post, in a story 
on page A6, tells how these women pro- 
tested the presence on the Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense Board of a delegate from 
Communist Cuba. 

This Inter-American Defense Board is 
a military planning body for the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

What is the common enemy? What 
are we defending against? Why do we 
plan to spend $43 billion this year for 
military and defense needs? 

Almost any American schoolchild can 
answer this question. The common en- 
emy is communism as practiced in Com- 
munist Russia, Communist China and, 
as even the most adamant defender of 
the Cuban revolution must know by now, 
Communist Cuba. 

I am sure that all will agree that we 
could not give Russia a part in NATO, 
and allow them to assist in planning the 
defenses of Europe. Nor could we toler- 
ate the presence of Red China in SEATO, 
helping to map that organization’s mili- 
tary strategy in case of attack. 

Yet a .epresentative of the Commu- 
nist government of Fidel Castro is a duly 
recognized member of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense Board which does the mili- 
tary planning for defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere under the Organization 
of American States. 

Since October, Argentina has had a 
resolution before the council of delegates 
of the Inter-American Defense Board, 
asking that the Cuban delegate be 
ejected as a menace to the Board’s se- 
curity. 

If ever a resolution made plain com- 
monsense to me, this Argentinian reso- 
lution does. 

I compliment these women for the 
courage they demonstrated. They hid 
their faces from photographers because 
they feared reprisals against their fam- 
ilies still in Cuba, but they went to the 
meeting anyway because they were so 
concerned over the situation. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the Washington 
Post account of their action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

HEMISPHERE DEFENSE ‘TAKES RECESS AS 
WoMEN PROTEST CUBAN ON BoarD 
(By Phil Casey) 

Nine women armed with pluck and re- 
sounding tongues invaded the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board building at 2600 16th 
Street NW., yesterday and stopped 60 men in 
their tracks. 
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As a result, a Board meeting never got 
started. 

The women, eight of them Cuban refugees 
from the Fidel Castro regime, were there to 
protest the membership of Jose Meleon, 
Castro’s delegate to the Board. They ar- 
gued that he was a Communist leak of 
Inter-American defense plans. 

The delegates from 21 nations and the 
Board staff didn’t say yes or no. They sim- 
ply tried to get the women to quit the 
premises. 


HARD TO CONVINCE 


There is an Argentine resolution awaiting 
action by the member nations for the ejec- 
tion of the Cuban delegate as a menace to 
the security of the Inter-American Defense 
Board. The delegates themselves have no 
power to act. It’s up to the member gov- 
ernments, they told the Cuban women, but 
it took them nearly 6 hours—from 10:15 
a.m. to shortly after 4 p.m.—to convince 
the women. 

When the meeting broke up, the moisture 
was terrific. The women were in tears and 
some of the men seemed notably morose. 

The women began the day bravely, with 
no attempt at subterfuge. They walked 
in—“like a wedge,” someone said—and they 
trooped up the stairs to the Board meeting. 

There, in loud, fast, and excited Spanish, 
they told Meleon what they thought of him. 


OPINIONS MADE CLEAR 


Even to those who couldn’t understand 
Spanish, it was clear the women didn’t 
think much of him. They called him things 
and said he had no right to be a Board 
member because of Cuba’s Communist ties. 

One of them, a District native and no 
refugee, reported later that Meleon told 
them he was glad his children would have 
a chance to be educated in Russia. He sat 
at his desk while the women raged and the 
other delegates slowly filed out. It was 2 
hours before he left, and when he did, he 
went like a burly, bearded arrow to the 
Cuban Embassy, about 50 yards up the 
street, and refused comment. 

Whether the meeting will be reconvened, 
or whether the delegates will wait until the 
next ordinary meeting, later this month, 
could not be determined. One Board mem- 
ber indicated there might not be much pub- 
lic information forthcoming on this. 

Staff officers tried to feed the women, they 
asked them to at least have some coffee. 
The women, who insisted they were going 
on a hunger strike, refused. Negotiations 
went on constantly, but the women re- 
mained steadfast until 4 p.m. 


THEY CONSENT TO LEAVE 


Then, told that they had accomplished 
their purpose—“to open the eyes of the 
Latin American Presidents” to their pro- 
test—they finally consented to leave. 

Some broke into tears. One young wom- 
an—they were all in the twenties or early 
thirties—broke down, saying, “I feel so use- 
less, that I can do nothing.” Others mur- 
mured, “How many Cubans must die before 
we act?” And all were sad. 

Staff officers encouraged them, saying 
they had done what they set out to do. 

“I’m glad,” said one staff member, “that 
we handled it the way we did. This is an 
important and dramatic thing to them.” 

And he didn’t look too happy himself. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES PROGRAM TO PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 

message on natural resources sent to 

Congress by President Kennedy on Feb- 

ruary 23 is of vast significance to the 
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Pacific Northwest. It represents a re- 
versal of the policies of the last admin- 
istration and a return to the principles 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman. 

The economy of the Pacific Northwest 
is largely dependent upon its limited 
resources of land, water, minerals, and 
trees. The conservation, preservation, 
or development of these resources in a 
balanced program is essential to the 
economic health of our region. 

The Eisenhower policies were bad for 
the Pacific Northwest—and for the Na- 
tion. The doctrines of “no new starts” 
and “partnership” crippled comprehen- 
sive river basin development in the pub- 
lic interest and resulted in giveaways 
such as that at Hells Canyon. Political 
budgets and Presidential vetos killed 
productive investment in reforestation, 
soil conservation, flood control, anti-pol- 
lution projects, and irrigation. Admin- 
istrative manipulation distorted Federal 
power marketing programs and rural 
electrification. 

President Kennedy’s natural resource 
program rejects this negative philoso- 
phy. It recognizes these resources as a 
basic element of national strength. 





OREGON’S STAKE IN THE 
NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on February 2, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania {Mr. Ciark], on behalf of him- 
self, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PEt], introduced 
S. 785, a bill to provide a program of 
grants to States for development of the 
arts. I have the privilege of being a 
cosponsor of the proposed legislation. 

In the material accompanying that 
bill there was a State-by-State analysis 
of support for artistic and cultural ac- 
tivities—that is, almost State by State. 
When I found there was no report from 
my State of Oregon, I was astonished, 
and I wish to correct an impression that 
might be abroad in the land that Ore- 
gon is lacking in these activities. 

The replies from 46 States covered 
museums of art, historical societies, 
museums of science and industry, State 
boards of architects, symphony orches- 
tras, State fairs, community theaters, 
and sites of historical interest. All of 
these are admirably represented in 
Oregon. It is unnecessary for me to call 
attention to the great natural attrac- 
tions of my State. However, lest some 
think we live in the middle of vast for- 
ests, yet our souls starve for lack of the 
finer things of life, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
an article written by Mr. Hilmar Gron- 
dahil, music critic of the Portland 
Oregonian. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OreEcon’s STAKE IN THE NATIONAL 
CULTURAL CENTER 


(By Hilmar Grondahl) 


If it is the intention of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to construct a National Cultural Center 
and thereby make evident the artistic aspects 
of life in America, then Oregon should make 
its contribution taxwise to the construction 
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of a center such as architects have planned 
for a place on the Potomac River Basin. 

If it is the intention of the U.S, Govern- 
ment to create artistic entities in the cul- 
tural field which can properly represent 
America’s artistic image to the world, then 
Oregon can make its direct contributions 
through talented members of its cultural 
population. 

For instance: Were there to be established 
a National Ballet to be made up of the best 
dancers in this land and to be shown to the 
Russians, the Danes and the British as 
our member in the field of ballet, then we 
would offer Oregon’s Janet Reed, who for 
some years has been prima ballerina of the 
New York City Ballet. There are other 
native young men and women who have been 
well trained who could compete for positions 
in the corps de ballet. 

Were there to be a National Opera Company 
based at the Cultural Center, Oregon could 
offer Frances Yeend, now a leading soprano 
at the Metropolitan, and Donald Drain who 
sang last season with the San Francisco 
Opera Company; other young singers of 
talent are developing all along every State. 

Were there to be a national string quartet, 
it could be a transfer in name to the Juilliard 
String Quarter whose first violinist, Robert 
Mann, is a native Portlander. This quartet, 
young, vigorous, and top rated has already 
made tours of Russia and Western Europe 
which have shown America as among the 
finest in this field. 

Were there to be a National Symphony 
Orchestra to be shown to the world (whether 
led by Howard Mitchell, or not) there are 
candidates for membership in Oregon wait- 
ing to be tested for some such virtuoso en- 
semble. Currently three Portlanders are 
playing in Washington, D.C.’s National Sym- 
phony. 

Were there to be programs in the National 
Capitol that represented America musically, 
those programs would inevitably contain 
works by Oregon’s late great Ernest Bloch, 
whose prizewinning choral symphony 
“America” might be just the kind of score 
to use in representing America to the peoples 
of other lands. There are other and younger 
composers here whose contribution to the 
national cultural picture would be notable. 

All in all, the idea of concentrating our 
money and talents on some national musical 
organizations would be vaiuable in creating 
a cultural impact on peoples of other coun- 
tries. It would serve an additionally valu- 
able service of focusing the eyes of our own 
citizens upon culture as a respected and even 
admirable adjunct of national policy. 





IMPORTATION OF RUSSIAN CRAB- 
MEAT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times for today, under 
the byline of Richard E. Mooney, there 
was printed an article, beginning on 
page 1, stating, among other things, that 
the existing U.S. prohibition against the 
importation into this country of crab- 
meat from Russia would soon be lifted. 

Reliable sources were quoted as being 
the authority for the statement made 
in the article. 

The ban now in existence was imposed, 
Mr. President, 10 years ago, when the 
Treasury Department made a finding to 
the effect that Russian crabmeat was 
being produced by slave labor in Russia, 
and therefore, could not be brought into 
this country. ‘The article to which I 
have referred said that this determina- 
tion, and its implementation during the 
years, has “irritated the Russians.” 

Mr. President, I am gravely concerned 
at the apparent determination to lift the 
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existing ban. I am concerned for several] 
reasons. I can well comprehend that 
there are considerations which might 
make it advisable for us to accommodate 
the Russians in this respect; but I doubt 
very much if they are in operation in 
this particular instance. I do not know 
what our Government hopes, or expects, 
to obtain from the Russian Government 
in return for the privilege of allowing 
the Soviets to ship this product into the 
United States. What I do know, and 
know positively, of my personal knowl- 
edge, is that grave hurt is going to be 
done to an American industry at a time 
when it is just beginning to get on its 
feet. And I know, too, if the prohibi- 
tion against importation is rescinded, the 
Russians will have a powerful assist from 
us at a time when I do not believe they 
should have. 

What is the situation, Mr. President, 
in respect to the source of canned crab- 
meat consumed in the United States? In 
1959, the last year for which records 
are available, it is disclosed that 
the U.S. pack of this product amounted 
to 2,942,000 pounds, while we im- 
ported from unspecified sources, but 
certainly not including Russia, 7,304,000 
pounds. In other words, our own pro- 
ducers were able to supply 28.7 percent 
of the Nation’s needs. 

Other sources accounted for 71.3 per- 
cent of the needs. 

Mr. President, within the past year 
there has been an occurrence of much 
concern to all those who are interested 
in the tremendously rich North Pacifiic 
Fishery. For the first time the Russian 
fishing fleet has moved to those waters 
in numbers. 

The Russian fleet, consisting of some 
of the newest and most modern vessels 
to be found anywhere in the world, has 
been intensively engaged in taking crab- 
meat from the Bering Sea and process- 
ing it on mother ships. 

Not long ago the Russians disclosed 
that their exploratory operations not 
only would be continued but also would 
be intensified and expanded, for they 
informed the world at a west coast meet- 
ing that their next excursion will be to 
the waters of the Gulf of Alaska. We 
do not know what they propose to do 
there. What we fear is that they may, 
in a massive way, move in to the halibut 
banks which have been fished almost ex- 
clusively for a long time by Canadian 
and American fishermen. 

What all this portends for the future 
of the North Pacific Fishery no one can 
predict. We know, however, that ex- 
perts in this field have expressed the 
gravest concern since the Russians have 
started to pack crab in the Bering Sea. 

The Japanese people have always been 
the biggest takers of crab in those wa- 
ters and the largest packers of crab from 
those waters. The fear has been ex- 
pressed that 3-nation rivalry may come 
to the fore and, without any regulations 
or rules to control, there may be such 
intensive raids upon the crab fishery, the 
full extent of which is not known to any- 
one, that it may be wiped out. 

The American participation in this in- 
dustry is relatively new, but it is grow: 
ing and it is meaningful. 














1961 
As recently as 1951 only 56 cases of 


king crab were packed by US. 
firms, valued at only $1,344. In 1960 
the pack was 91,818 cases, with a value 
of $2,846,358. 

American ingenuity, American mer- 
chandising methods, and American ef- 
ficiency have caused king crab to be a 
desirable product on the American mass 
market. ‘The housewife who goes to her 
grocery store knows that when she buys 
king crab packed by Americans she is 
obtaining a product which not only is 
excellent in every way but also has 
been packed under the most sanitary 
conditions. 

With reference to Soviet intentions 
and Soviet activities in the north 
Pacific Ocean, I desire to quote from the 
international yearbook number of the 
Pacific Fisherman, dated January 25, 
1961. The Pacific Fisherman had this 
to say: 

However, at the end of April 1960, the 
operations.of the U.S.S.R. in Bering Sea took 
on new character. Where the Soviets had 
been trawling in eastern Bering Sea continu- 
ously since 1959, and with incredible 
intensity, determination, and hardihood, at 
the end of April a new expedition appeared 
on the king crab grounds about 30 miles off- 
shore due north of Amak Island on the 
Aleutian chain. This was in direct contra- 
diction of the previous declarations by officers 
of the Russian trawling fleet to the effect 
that they had no intention of exploiting the 
king crab resource. Thus a new, heavy, and 
aggressive exploitation fell on the Bering Sea 
king crab resources, under the hammer and 
sickle. 


These are international waters. The 
Russians under international law have 
every right to fish there, despite the fact 
that there and elsewhere off the coast 
of Alaska American fishermen have, or 
ought to be construed to have, under the 
rules of the game, certain historic rights 
based upon initial discoveries and con- 
tinued fishing operations. 

Mr. President, over the past decade 
the value of fishery products of all kind 
imported into the United States in- 
creased 85 percent. 

As I stated, approximately 71 percent 
of all the canned crab consumed in this 
country is imported. 

I think it would be a grievous error 
for our Government now to make an ar- 
rangement to permit the Soviets to ship 
crabmeat into this country. I know 
that in other departments of our Govern- 
ment this decision—if that is what it 
is—is going to cause very real concern, 
for technical experts on fisheries in these 
departments have shared with the Amer- 
ican fishing industry and with those of 
us in public life who have such a lively 
interest in the subject an apprehension 
over what may be the Russian intentions. 

Mr. President, Russia is now fishing 
on the seven seas. Russia is fishing, as 
I indicated, with the most modern fleet 
in the world, and has every intention, 
according to quotations of what the Rus- 
sians have said, of possessing the largest 
fleet within a comparatively short time. 
The Russians are well on the way to 
accomplishing this goal. 

At the very time when the Russians 
have entered fishing grounds which were 
previously exploited only by Americans 
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and Japanese with respect to king crab 
operations, when the Russians have in- 
formed us publicly that they are going 
to move their fishing vessels to other 
waters off the Alaska coast, we appar- 
ently propose to make their job much 
easier by permitting them to ship the 
crab they catch and process off the 
Alaska coast directly to this country. I 
think such a course of action would be 
an error of the first magnitude. 

I think the decision if made ought to 
be reversed. It will not only hurt an 
American industry, which has had so 
much trouble, financial and otherwise, in 
establishing itself, but I suggest it will 
also take away from us bargaining power 
that otherwise we would possess as the 
Russian fishing endeavor spreads south 
and east. 

I know no more about this decision 
than was recorded in the New York 
Times this morning. I can only express 
the hope that the reliable sources quoted 
in that issue will turn out to be not so 
reliable after all. But if they are re- 
liable, I hope that another look will be 
taken at this situation and that we do 
not, at this time at least, enter into an 
accommodating arrangement, hurtful to 
our own people and helpful only to the 
Russians. I yield the floor. 





FEED GRAINS PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a few 
moments before the vote on the feed 
grains bill I read to the Senate a tele- 
gram I had received from one of the 
large barley growers of my State raising 
so-called malting barley, and I inserted 
in the Recorp a series of similar wires 
in which the growers expressed concern 
over the fact that the feed grain bill 
would permit. the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to exercise discretion in respect to 
barley. I asked the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] and the Democratic 
whip, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHrey!] if in their opinion the bill 
would give such discretionary power to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and they 
advised me that it would. 

Then I asked if one of them would get 
in touch with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and get his advice and opinion as to 
whether or not he intended to exercise 
that discretion in respect to malt barley 
which would be sold for human con- 
sumption in the malt industry, and the 
Senator from Minnesota, in his gracious 
manner, assumed that responsibility in 
behalf of both himself and the Senator 
from Louisiana. The information did 
not come back until the yea-and-nay 
vote was being taken. Therefore I could 
not make the statement prior to the yea- 
and-nay vote. 

I wish now to make the statement for 
the information of the malt barley 
growers in my State that the Senator 
from Minnesota {[Mr. HumpHrey] re- 
ported to me that in his conversation 
with the Secretary of Agriculture he re- 
ceived assurance that the Secretary had 
no intention of applying the provisions 
of the bill which would permit of his 
exercise of discretion in the matter to 
malt barley; that the intention was to 
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apply it to feed grains and not to grains 
that were being used in the malt indus- 
try. 

Upon receipt of that information I 
voted as I indicated I would when I 
sought the information for the bill, be- 
cause in my judgment the bill in other 
respects would be very helpful to the 
grain industry of my State, although 
some in my State do not agree. SolI ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp a wire that I received 
from my State in opposition to the bill, 
and another wire that I received from 
my State in support of the bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as foliows: 

NortH PownER, OREG., 
March 6, 1961. 
Hon. WaYNE MORSE, 
Senator, State of Oregon, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We have reviewed H.R. 5410 and we re- 
spectfully request that you vote against it. 
We are especially adamant against section 3. 
Oregon and particularly Blue Mountain area 
producers will be badly hurt by a compul- 
sory reduction in feed grain acreage. We do 
not now have an overabundance of barley 
and oats which are the feed grains raised in 
this section. Importation of feed stuff is 
not economical, therefore, neither producer 
nor consumer will be benefited by passage 
of this legislation. 

NortH Powver M. & M. Co. 
SALEM, OREG., 
March 1, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We favor No. 4510, feed grains bill. Any 
efforts in support of this bill appreciated. 
We recommend it do pass. 

OREGON WASHINGTON FARMERS 
UNION, 
Rosert J. ELKins, President. 





ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. I received from the 
Honorable Harry D. Boivin, president 
of the Senate of the Oregon State Legis- 
lature, the following letter: 

THE SENATE, STATE OF OREGON, 
March 3, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear WAYNE: Pursuant to the provisions 
of Enrolled Senate Joint Memorial 6, 
adopted by the 5ist Legislative Assembly of 
Oregon in regular session, I have the honor 
of transmitting to you a copy of this 
memorial. 

Sincerely, 
Harry D. Borvin, 
President of the Senate. 


Ordinarily I would only ask unanimous 
consent to have the memorial printed in 
the Recorp. Because this memorial deals 
with a subject of such great importance 
at the present time to the economic wel- 
fare of my State, I am going to read it. 
Iam particularly pleased to read it in the 
presence of my good friend, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHet], because 
the memorial deals with a problem we 
have in Oregon in relation to California 
and Washington, but I wish to assure the 
Senator from California, as I would the 
Senators from Washington if they were 
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present, that it is not the position of 
the Senator from Oregon that anything 
should be taken away from California 
or Washington, but that something ought 
to be made available for Oregon, and the 
memorial speaks for itself. 

I wish to read it also because it in- 
volves a problem that I presented to the 
new President of the United States, when 
he was still President-elect, in a letter 
I sent to him under date of December 
9, 1960. 

I wish to say from the floor of the 
Senate today to the President of the 
United States that things are not any 
better. I still think it is important that 
his administration give heed to the eco- 
nomic problems which confront Oregon, 
one of the most seriously depressed areas 
in this country. As to the requests I 
have made to date to this administra- 
tion for assistance in Oregon under the 
food stamp program, and the requests 
that I made for assistance in connection 
with other emergency programs that 
could be applied in part to the State of 
Oregon, the result has been nil. 

It is certainly my intention to cooper- 
ate with this administration. But I wish 
to serve notice on the administration that 
I expect some cooperation on behalf of 
the people of my State, and I want this 
administration to know that Oregon is 
in need of some attention to relieve the 
economic emergency that confronts the 
State. 

Lumber mill after lumber mill after 
lumber mill is down. The last statistics 
I was able to obtain from the Depart- 
ment of Labor showed that unemploy- 
ment in the State of Oregon is among 
the two or three highest in the whole 
Nation. I want to help all other States. 
On the floor of the Senate I am going to 
continue to assist every Senator in a de- 
pressed State to get some help to relieve 
human suffering. 

But Oregon is entitled to some assist- 
ance, too. The people of my State are 
entitled to it, and, although we are far 
removed from Washington, D.C., I sin- 
cerely hope that the President of the 
United States will see to it that some 
instructions get down to his departments. 
The President should not have to do this 
himself, because those whom he has put 
in charge of the emergency programs 
should be doing it without any further 
instructions. 

I speak respectfully. Although the 
printed language may not indicate it, I 
do speak in a very kindly mood. The 
pressures under which the administra- 
tion is functioning are evident. No one 
can expect it to do everything overnight. 
The fact is this critical situation in Ore- 
gon is very serious. 

I had hoped it would not be necessary 
to make this type of speech again in or- 
der to get some expediting of procedures 
which are necessary in the various de- 
partments of the Government to give 
some attention to the distressed situa- 
tion in the State of Oregon. 

The President knows that he can count 
on me to give my undivided support to 
his great housing program, and to get 
that passed. That will be a great help 
to my State, because it will help get con- 
struction started. The distressed area 
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bill, now pending before the Senate, will 

be of help. 

However, there are some things that 
can be done administratively by the ex- 
ecutive branch prior to the passage of 
these pieces of proposed legislation. 
There is a considerable amount of criti- 
cism in my State that it was not seen fit 
to include my State in the food stamp 
program and in some of the other emer- 
gency measures which the President 
quite properly in his Executive Order 
No. 1 has made available elsewhere in 
the country. 

I hope that this kindly intended ad- 
vice to the administration will be heeded. 
Senators know that I shall not remain 
silent if it is not heeded. The people 
of my State deserve an equal break in 
whatever relief can be made available 
to them under the policies of the Presi- 
dent. 

I now read to the Senate the resolu- 
tion which was adopted by both houses 
of the legislature of my State: 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 51st Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent that: 

Whereas there are presently 20 U.S. naval 
installations in the State of California, 8 
U.S. naval installations in the State of Wash- 
ington, and 1 U.S. naval installation in the 
State of Oregon; and 

Whereas the one U.S. naval installation in 
the State of Oregon is presently being de- 
activated; and 

Whereas there were awarded, in the year 
1960, approximately $4,800 million in mili- 
tary prime contracts to contractors in the 
State of California (representing 23.7 per- 
cent of the tota) military prime contracts 
awarded) ; $715,087,000 in military prime con- 
tracts to contractors in the State of Wash- 
ington (representing 3.5 percent of the total 
military prime contracts awarded); and 
$23,963,000 in military prime contracts to 
contractors in the State of Oregon (represent- 
ing 0.1 percent of the total military prime 
contracts awarded; and 

Whereas the economic and social welfare of 
this State and of this Nation is in large 
measure dependent upon the just and equi- 
table utilization of the resources of this Na- 
tion by the Federal Government as well as 
the just and equitable exercise of Federal 
power: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives joint- 
ly concurring) : 

1, The Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment are memorialized to take immediate 
action to insure that the resources of this 
State are properly and equitably utilized by 
the Federal Government in its planning and 
preparation of the defenses of this Nation. 

2. Copies of this memorial shall be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and to all members of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 


The naval installation which is located 
in my State at Tongue Point, outside the 
city of Astoria, Oreg., is an exceedingly 
small installation. It is an installation, 
however, which was of great assistance 
to this country in World War II. I have 
never taken the position, and do not in- 
tend to take it now, that any installa- 
tion in my State must be kept activated, 
if the best interests of my country as a 
whole call for its deactivation. I have 
not taken that position in regard to the 
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naval station at Tongue Point. Perhaps 
there is justification for deactivating it 
as a naval station. I am waiting for 
that proof. None has been received 
which in my judgment justifies the De- 
fense Department’s proposal to deacti- 
vate that station. 

Let us assume that it can produce that 
proof. 

Then we have no right to insist upon 
its being continued in the same use to 
which it has been put in the past. 

However, deactivating it as a naval 
base does not mean that there is any 
justification for abandoning it as a fa- 
cility for other uses. 

In view of the fact that Oregon is such 
a@ serious depressed area at the present 
time, and in view of the further fact, as 
I have said before in this speech, that 
Oregon has been discriminated against 
for a long time in respect to both Fed- 
eral installations in the State and the 
expenditure of Federal funds on a per 
capita basis, I respectfully call to the 
attention of the President and the var- 
ious agencies of the executive branch 
of Government, that favorable consid- 
eration should be given to using the 
Tongue Point naval facilities for some 
other Federal functions or services. 

The President has pointed out the 
need for a speedup in an oceanography 
program. Tongue Point is a facility lo- 
cated on the shores of the Pacific. I 
recommend its consideration as an ex- 
cellent location for the headquarters 
for a Federal oceanography program. 
I am advised that it would make an ex- 
cellent headquarters for such a Federal 
facility. There are many other Federal 
uses to which the installation could be 
put. For example, I understand that 
there is going to be a need for the estab- 
lishment of a missile training base, a 
submarine training base, an Air Force 
training base, and possibly other defense 
training programs. 

There are undoubtedly other Federal 
facilities for which the administration 
will be asking for appropriations in the 
near future to which use this facility 
could be put. Therefore, I respectfully 
ask the administration in this speech 
today to have its various departments 
give consideration to the Tongue Point 
naval installation in my State before any 
request is made for appropriations for 
new construction anywhere else, at least 
in connection with which this particular 
facility at Tongue Point might be used. 

As I have indicated in this speech, 
and as is well illustrated by the memo- 
rial passed by the Oregon Legislature, 
the people of the State of Oregon are 
very much upset over the unfair discrim- 
ination that has been practiced on the 
State of Oregon in the expenditure of 
Federal funds for a good many years. 

For example, there is now pending the 
controversy over the moving of the re- 
gional post office from Portland to 
Seattle. This was started under the 


Summerfield administration in the Post 
Office. The record of this controversy 
leaves no room for doubt that it was 
initiated as a political move on the part 
of former Postmaster General Summer- 
field. 
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It was through the intervention of 
the Senator from South Carolina [OLIN 
Jounston], that we were able to stop 
the move prior to the November election. 
Senator JoHNSTON, in a wire to Postmas- 
ter General Summerfield, requested that 
the Postmaster General not proceed with 
the move of the regional post office from 
Portland to Seattle until the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice could investigate the matter and hold 
hearings on it. 

Summerfield acceded to Senator JOHN- 
STON’s request until after the election. 
However, shortly after the elections, 
Summerfield ordered the move to start 
again and further protests from Senator 
Jounstor and the members of the 
Oregon delegation were of no avail. 

The new administration in the Post 
Office is now conducting an investigation 
into the matter upon the request of the 
Oregon delegation. We are satisfied that 
the move never should have been started 
in the first place, and that it certainly 
should not be completed. In fact, it is 
the position of the Oregon delegation 
that those divisions of the post office 
which have already been moved to 
Seattle, should be moved back to Port- 
land. 

This is but another example of the 
unfair treatment which Oregon is re- 
ceiving in comparison with the favorable 
treatment which California and the 
State of Washington have been receiv- 
ing for some time in respect to the loca- 
tion of Federal installations and the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. 

Oregon is at the bottom of the totem 
pole, so to speak, in comparison with 
other Western States in the expenditure 
of Federal funds. 

A big part of my job is to see to it that 
the people of the State of Oregon get 
equitable and fair treatment. I have 
been protesting this situation for the 
past 8 years. I say most respectfully 
that I had reason to assume that under a 
new administration the wrongs of the 
past would be ended. 

So this evening I raise the question as 
to whether the same policy of discrimina- 
tion against the State of Oregon in re- 
spect to the expenditure of Federal funds 
is to continue under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

It will be a great surprise to me if that 
is the policy. It will be a great disap- 
pointment to the people of my State. 
But the people of my State are political 
activists. I am sure the administration 
understands the meaning of that phrase. 
They will insist upon political action, if 
we continue to fill up a record which is 
unquestionably one of discrimination 
against the State of Oregon. 

So I rise today to make this plea in 
behalf of the people of my State. The 
various agencies of the Government un- 
der this Democratic administration 
might be very wise if they got a map of 
the western area of the country and 
placed it on their office walls, with a 
circle around the area which lies between 
the State of California and the State of 
Washington. That area is Oregon. 

If the people in these departments do 
not know their geography, perhaps a 
map on their office wall will give them a 
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constant reminder that the people of 
my State belong to the Union too and 
that we are entitled—only entitled—to 
fair and equitable treatment in regard to 
the expenditure of Federal funds. We 
are entitled to that consideration now 
weeks overdue in respect to putting emer- 
gency programs to work in order that 
work can be brought to the unemployed 
of my State, and that food can be 
brought to those in my State who are in 
need of food. 

I shall speak periodically, with in- 
creasing length and vigor, on this sub- 
ject matter until justice is given to the 
people of my State. 





HYDROELECTRIC RESOURCE DE- 
VELOPMENT FOR PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently 
the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., pub- 
lished an_ excellent article entitled 
“Hydro Key to New Jobs,” written by 
Mr. Ivan Bloch, one of Oregon’s out- 
standing industrial consultants. The 
statements in Mr. Bloch’s article deserve 
serious consideration by the Senate. 

The text of the article is exactly as it 
appeared in the Oregonian of February 
27, 1961, except that one line, which was 
inadvertently omitted in the newspaper 
article, reading “about 20 million new 
kilo-” has been inserted in the text of the 
article as it will appear in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hypro Key To New Joss 
(By Ivan Bloch) 


It is indisputable that the Pacific North- 
west economy is lagging seriously. To what 
extent will the new kilowatts to be pro- 
vided by Canadian storage and development 
on the Columbia River, on which treaty rati- 
fication is pending, and other yet undevel- 
oped hydro resources, bring about a vigorous 
resurgence of our area’s industrial and eco- 
nomic growth? 

Examination of the region’s traditional 
industries—forest and agriculture—shows 
that these can only provide a portion of the 
new jobs required by present and increasing 
population. The desired development of new 
manufacturers as in the fleld of electronics 
and space devices and those to meet the 
needs of a somewhat small even though 
growing regional market will continue at a 
relatively slow rate. 

On the other hand, the remaining hydro 
resources of the region, including the great 
benefits of Canadian storage, can provide a 
broadening base for new jobs through the 
expansion of an electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries such as aluminum, 
elemental phosphorus, chlorine, and others. 
These industries are doubly important to our 
region in that many of them are oriented to 
imports of offshore materials, thus provid- 
ing an important stimulus toward the 
maintenance and expansion of the area’s 
waterborne coastal and export trade. This 
in itself would consolidate and open up the 
area’s markets for traditional and new 
products. 

If 1% to 8 million kilowatts were to be 
made available in the Northwest for such 
new electroprocess industry expansion and 
establishment, the resulting direct, indirect, 
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and stimulated employment in all seg- 
ments of the region’s economy would be on 
the order of between 125,000 to 250,000 new 
jobs exclusive of construction and related 
employment for new plants and facilities, 
etc. This would, indeed, be of tremendous 
importance to the Pacific Northwest. 

Although many areas of the free world 
appear to have ideal combinations of enor- 
mous hydro potentials and appropriate raw 
materials, it is not sure that these areas 
can contribute a major or continuing por- 
tion of the U.S. requirements for electro- 
chemicals and electrometals. 

Te begin with, many such significant po- 
tentials as those of Africa are clouded with 
political unrest. In addition, the demands 
for electroprocess materials in many of those 
otherwise interesting areas are likely to 
absorb a very large portion of planned and 
anticipated production, leaving an uncertain 
amount which might be available for US. 
needs. Thus, prudent analysis leads to the 
conclusion that U.S. demands must rely as 
much as possible on production to be 
achieved in the Nation, utilizing its own 
power resources, and those which it can 
develop in collaboration with Canada. 

Translated into power requirements, this 
means that about 20 million new kilowatts 
will have to be provided during the next 
2 decades in the Nation for the electroproc- 
ess industry alone, representing about a 
doubling of power capacity used by that 
present industry. This presents a major 
problem to the power systems of the Nation. 

During the past decade or so, there has 
been a shift in the center of production of 
electroproducts to the gulf coast natural 
gas area and the eastern coal regions based 
on large powerplants using these fuels. The 
Rocky Mountain coal area has also been 
under consideration. It appears, however, 
that it will not be possible to provide a very 
large portion of the additional 20 million 
kilowatts for new electroprocess industry in 
these areas. 

For example, natural gas supplies are be- 
ing preempted for pipeline transmission for 
small industrial, commercial, and domestic 
purposes, and for the chemical industry. 

In the eastern coal areas, a number of 
factors make difficult the development of 
large power supplies suitable for electroproc- 
essing; on the one hand, there are physical 
and economic factors which will restrict 
really low cost power production, and on 
the other hand, power demands for other 
uses are in priority for additional generation. 

The vast solid fuel reserves of the Rocky 
Mountain area also present problems which 
will tend to restrict development for very 
low cost power production. Further, the 
freight rate structure in that area must be 
reckoned with for most plant establishments 
of the electroprocess variety. 

By contrast, the Pacific Northwest and 
North Pacific regions (including British Co- 
lumbia, Yukon, and Alaska) still possess 
around 30 million undeveloped kilowatts of 
large-scale hydro as well as enormous re- 
serves of the fossil fuels. It appears that a 
major portion of this potential can provide 
power at a cost per kilowatt-hour which will 
be attractive for competitive large-scale 
electro industries. 

Hearings are to commence on the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty between the United States 
and Canada on the harnessing of the Ca- 
nadian upper Columbia. The benefits to 
both nations are tremendous in terms of 
actual kilowatts and kilowatt-hours, and in 
the low cost of development. The kilowatt- 
hours resulting of this development will 
make possible the maintenance of attractive 
power rates for electroprocess industries. 
However, in view of the need to provide a 
basic tool for the development of new in- 
dustries on both sides of the border, im- 
mediate action is required as it will take 
time for engineering and construction of the 
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projects, and before this energy can be put 
to work. 

Hydroelectric power has always been a 
major resource of the Pacific Northwest and 
the North Pacific country. However, its rate 
of development has not been commensurate 
in recent years with potential utilization for 
the development of employment and wealth. 
The job of catching up is of immediate 
urgency. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr.METCALF. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday, March 13. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, March 13, 
1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, March 10, 1961: 
U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
secs. 3284, 3306, and 3307. 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Thomas Jahn Sands, O17521, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Carson Bullock, 017635, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Francis Regis Seitz, 
017734, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett 018143, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Hugh Mackintosh, 017716, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Orlando Collette Troxel, Jr., 
018487, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 


Brig. Gen. Robert John Fleming, Jr., 
017095, U.S. Army. 
Maj. Gen. Charles Granville Dodge, 


018072, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Edward Beauchamp, 
018238, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Hiram Dudley Ives, 029509, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Frederick Cassidy, 
018354, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. August Schomburg, 018422, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Breckinridge Duff, 
018438, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Earle Fremont Cook, O18450, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

To be major general, Medical Corps 


Maj. Gen. Carl Willard Tempel, 018284, 
Medical Corps (brigadier general, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 


To be brigadier generals 


Brig. Gen. John Joseph Davis, O18530, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Tabb Snodgrass, 029670, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Wilson Power, 018691, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Harrison Alan Gerhardt, 
018697, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ashton Herbert Manhart, 
018773, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Ramsey Pugh, O18790, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles John Timmes, 029777, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Irvin Louia Allen, 029810, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Alden Kingsland Sibley, 018964, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig Gen. Lawrence Joseph Lincoln, 
018968, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Thomas Honeycutt, 
018975, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Gardner Shinkle, 018979, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Alvin Charles Welling, 018983, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Warren Gray, O18988, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig Gen. Francis Joseph McMorrow, 
018995, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Theodore John Conway, 
019015, Army of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Chester Arthur Dahlen, 019020, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Hilliard Polk, 019028, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Henry Chase, 019095, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edgar Collins Doleman, 019131, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frederick Robert Zierath, 
019211, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Graydon Casper Essman, 
019242, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Ralph Yancey, 042256, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Gines Perez, 030126, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Beehler Bunker, 
019402, Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frank Willoughby Moorman, 
019444, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Berton Everett Spivy, Jr., 
019479, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Louis Alfred Walsh, Jr., 
019567, Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Alexander Cunning- 
ham 3d, 019579, Army of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

To be brigadier general, Medical Corps 

Brig. Gen. Achilles Lacy Tynes, 018916, 
Medical Corps (colonel, Medical Corps, U.S. 
Army). 

To be brigadier general, Chaplain 

Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) William Joseph 
Moran, 029195, U.S. Army (colonel, Chap- 
lain, U.S. Army). 

U.S. Navy 

Having designated, under the provisions 

of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 


the following-named person for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
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dent to be within the contemplation of said 

section, I nominate him for appointment 
to the grade indicated while so serving. 

To be vice admiral 

Rear Adm. Charles B. Martell, U.S. Navy. 
IN THE Navy AND MARINE CoRPs 

The nominations beginning Charles E. 

Alexander, Jr., to be a lieutenant com- 

mander in the Navy, and ending Julius P. 

Kish III, to be a first lieutenant in the 


Marine Corps, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate on March 2, 1961. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Marci 10, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


John 14: 27: Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you. 

Almighty God, who art the source of 
all that is great and good in human life, 
may we always be eager to accept the 
overtures of Thy grace and love. 

Grant that in our high vocation to 
build in our day a better and more 
blessed world we may match every op- 
portunity with wholehearted devotion. 

Inspire us to look with eyes of sym- 
pathy and to extend our hands in service 
and brotherhood to all who are tempted 
to become bitter and resentful toward 
Thee and life itself because of long wait- 
ing and hopes deferred. 

Show us how we may minister unto 
the troubled souls of men and help them 
in their anxiety and agony to lay hold 
on Thee more firmly and find the way 
of renewed confidence and hope. 

Hear us in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour who bequeathed unto mankind 
His peace and joy. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 289. Joint resolution relating to 
the time for filing a report on renegotiation 
by the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation. 





BOARD OF VISITORS, U.S. COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

MARCH 8, 1961. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Capitol Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 
194 of title 14 of the United States Code, 
I have appointed the following members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to serve as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy for the year 1961: Hon, GEorcE P. MIL- 
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ter, California; Hon. ALTON LENNON, North 
Carolina; Hon. WILLIAM S. MatrLuiarp, Cali- 
fornia. 

As chairman of the Commitee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex Officio member of the 
Board. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman. 





BOARD OF VISITORS, U.S. MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

Marcu 8, 1961. 
Hon, SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public Law 
301 of the 78th Congress, I have appointed 
the following members of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to serve 
as members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy in 1961: Hon. 
HERBERT ZELENKO, New York; Hon. THOMAS 
N. Downinc, Virginia; Hon. JoHn H. Ray, 
New York. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex officio member of the 
Board. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman. 





DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MARCH 13, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK AND 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute for the purpose of inquiring as 
to the program for today and for next 
week if the gentleman can tell us. Also 
if he has any information with respect 
to an Easter adjournment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
today is the bill out of the Ways and 
Means Committee. That is the pro- 
gram for this week. If that is disposed 
of, age is no further program for this 
week, 
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The program for next week: The 
Rules Committee is meeting on Monday. 
If they report out the following bills, 
they will be brought up on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
Any other program for next week will be 
announced later on. 

The following are the bills to be taken 
up next week: 

H.R. 5174, Dwight Eisenhower, active 
list of Regular Army. 

H.R. 5000, authorization, 
construction. 

H.R. 3980, food additives, transitional 
provisions amendment of 1951. 

H.R. 1163, Interstate Commerce Act, 
loan guarantee authority. 

In relation to Easter, the Easter re- 
cess will start on Thursday, March 30, 
and continue to and including the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, April 4. 

Legislative business will start on 
Wednesday, April 5; that is the com- 
mencing date. Those are the dates. 

I am glad the gentleman asked that 
question so I can advise the Members of 
the House. 

The gentleman knows I would like to 
keep a flexible state of mind, having in 
thought always the problems of all the 
Members. 

Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate that and 
I thank the majority leader. I under- 
stand we will probably be here on 
Thursday, March 30, if there is busi- 
ness to be considered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
available. 

Mr. HALLECK. And then expect to 
resume active work on the following 
Wednesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Speaking for my- 
self, and I like to be frank, I have no 
individual thoughts, but should two im- 
portant bills be reported out before 
Easter I will make every effort to dis- 
pose of them. I imagine there would be 
no important bill the following week, 
because committee members would want 
to take advantage of the Easter recess 
which they are entitled to do, recognize 
the holy days. That applies not only 
to Christians but also to members of 
the Jewish faith; they have their holy 
days. It would be wrong were we not 
to recognize the same. 

In projecting my thought ahead, if 
there are two important bills before 
Holy Thursday and we dispose of them 
I doubt if there would be an important 
bill the following week, as I said earlier. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thank the majority 
leader. 


military 


If business is 


ee: 





AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF 
UNEMPLOYED PARENTS 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 209 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4884) to amend title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act to authorize Federal financial 
participation in aid to dependent children 
of unemployed parents, and for other pur- 
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poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
continue not to exceed three hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in ~ 
order to said bill except amendments of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means may be offered to any section 
of the bill at the conclusion of the general 
debate, but said amendments shall not be 
subject to amendment. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SmitH], and at 
this time I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 209 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
4884, a bill to amend title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to depend- 
ent children of unemployed parents. 
The resolution provides for a closed rule, 
waving points of order, with 3 hours 
of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 4884 is to make 
available during a 15-month period be- 
ginning April 1, 1961, and ending June 
30, 1962, Federal grants to States wish- 
ing to extend their aid to dependent 
children programs under title IV of 
the Social Security Act to include 
needy children of unemployed parents 
on the same basis as Federal grants are 
now available to needy children who 
have been deprived of parental support 
by the death, absence, or incapacity of 
a parent. The bill includes provisions 
designed to facilitate the employment 
of unemployed parents, or the retrain- 
ing of such parents, if appropriate, and 
provisions to assure that aid is not pro- 
vided when the parent has refused em- 
ployment that it would be reasonable for 
him to accept. 

All existing provisions of the aid to 
dependent children programs would ap- 
ply to the temporary expanded program, 
including, of course, the Federal-State 
matching formula. A new section, 407, 
would be added to title IV, providing 
aid to dependent children of unemployed 
parents, at the option of the States, for 
the 15-month period. 

Unemployment reached a level of 5.4 
million in January, the highest level for 
any January since World War II. As 
part of a broader program to combat 
the current recession and to relieve re- 
sulting hardships, it would appear that 
this step should be undertaken. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 209. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 209 to 
consider the bill, H.R. 4884, as correctly 
explained by the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] provides 3 hours of 
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general debate and no amendments ex- 
cepting those offered by the committee, 
and it also provides for one motion to 
recommit. It is what we refer to as a 
closed or gag rule. To some extent this 
is the type of rule some of us were con- 
cerned about when we voted on enlarge- 
ment of the Committee on Rules. In this 
instance I must in all fairness say that I 
think probably this should be a closed 
rule. It should be closed for all sections 
of the Social Security Act excepting the 
one we are discussing here today. It 
could have been open for that section. 

In any event, we do not want to go 
into the entire Social Security Act this 
afternoon. 

H.R. 4884 would amend title 4 of the 
Social Security Act. It will authorize 
Federal help in aid to dependent chil- 
dren of unemployed parents. Last week 
we had a bill here by which we extended 
unemployment payments for a definite 
period of time. This particular bill fol- 
lows along in the same category with the 
bill passed last week. It provides addi- 
tional money to the parents who are un- 
employed and have dependent children. 
It covers the same period as the bill we 
passed last week, in other words, from 
April 1, 1961, through June 30, 1962. 

Under the present law we have pro- 
vided under the Social Security Act, title 
4, certain assistance to needy children 
who have been deprived of parental sup- 
port beause of one of three reasons: 
death, absence, or incapacity of the 
parent. 

This will add a fourth category to 
that section which will be unemploy- 
ment of the parents. If anything can 
be said in favor of this particular meas- 
ure, so far as the minority or separate 
views of two members of the committee 
are concerned, they stated it is tempo- 
rary in nature or at least supposedly 
temporary and, second, it is not man- 
datory but is permissive. Whether or 
not a measure like this is temporary 
leaves some doubt in the minds of some 
of us because if this section is amended 
to go through to June 30, 1962, we may 
be faced with the problem of actually 
terminating it at that time. If the 
States find at that time this is a source 
where they can get 60-40 funds, they 
might decide to continue it on. 

So far as the permissive and manda- 
tory part of it are concerned, there 
may be presented some problem, in my 
opinion, according to the way I read 
the record of the testimony before the 
Rules Committee so far as the States 
and some of the jurisdictions are 
concerned. 

My understanding is that there are 
54 jurisdictions involved. I know the 
able gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts] will explain that. But, there 
are 50 States, and then I assume the 
District of Columbia—but there are 54 
jurisdictions that could obtain assist- 
ance under this particular program. At 
the present time there are laws on the 
books of only 12 of the States that 
would permit them to participate. 
That would mean that there would have 
to be legislative action by the other 
State legislatures in order to partici- 
pate in this particular bill. As far as 
the legislatures are concerned, most of 
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them had their meetings during the past 
few months. I think some have now 
adjourned; some probably may adjourn 
today or tomorrow or in the weeks to 
follow, possibly before this measure 
could reach the President’s desk for sig- 
nature. Some of these legislatures will 
not meet until next year; some prob- 
ably not until 2 years from now, so 
that it will, I believe, be necessary to 
call a special session if they wish to 
participate in this particular bill. 

The bill covers about 750,000 children, 
according to the report, and adding the 
parents to the total, the figure will 
amount to 1,127,000 individuals on a 
60-40 matching basis Federal aid from 
the general fund, not repayable to the 
Government. The total estimated cost 
is $305 million, if all participate. 

From the separate reports filed and 
from the testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Rules it appears that there have 
not been any demands from various 
States insisting that this program be 
started at this time—the report adds 
that it is part of a broad program to 
combat the present recession. That 
leaves me with some concern in that 
these particular people who are getting 
extended compensation now, with the 
further provision in this bill that they 
will receive certain funds for their 
children, that then it could make this 
program so good that they may not 
want to go to work. Take the indi- 
vidual who works 8 hours a day and 
receives maybe just a lesser amount of 
money than the individual next door 
who is able to stay home and play with 
the kids or paint the house. Maybe 
this program will go so far at this par- 
ticular time that some will prefer not 
to accept employment. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. I believe the gentle- 
man will agree that these benefits 
which will be paid to the unemployed 
person on behalf of the child will be 
nontaxable. 

Mr. SMITH of California. 
correct. 

Also, these programs are handled 
throughout the United States by State 
governments, county governments, local 
governments, many private social or- 
ganizations, charities, philanthropies; 
all kinds of organizations are helping 
these needy children at the present 
time. So, the question arises in my 
mind as to whether this program is 
actually necessary at this time, or can 
we go ahead and handle the situation 
with the various States and counties 
and charitable organizations without 
Federal intervention at this particular 
time. It seems to me if we have a pro- 
gram that will work it in with this 
somehow whereby we provide jobs for 
these people rather than continue giv- 
ing them additional funds, we will help 
solve the situation. 

I know last week, in talking to some 
gentlemen in my office, they asked me 
about the B-70 program. I said, 
“What do you mean?” They said that 
if the Government would make up their 
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minds as to whether or not they wanted 
the aircraft and how many they wanted 
and schedule it, we could keep people 
in our employ and hire more. They 
said, “Are you going to stop the pro- 
gram or are you going to continue it 
going?” That is just one example. 
And, I prefer we make some effort to 
create jobs for people who actually want 
to go to work rather than give them 
some money in this welfare program. 
It may come to the point where they 
want the program permanently and will 
not desire employment if offered to 
them. 

I received a communication from 
Stanislaus County. That particular 
county is in California represented by 
Mr. McFatt. They sent me a resolu- 
tion which I received this week in op- 
position to this particular measure, and 
I would like to call it to your attention. 

They state that if this measure is 
enacted into law it is estimated that the 
legislation would increase the annual 
welfare budget of Stanislaus County by 
approximately $2 million, of which 
$400,000 would be raised by local taxa- 
tion. 

They also state that the economy of 
Stanislaus County is essentially based 
upon agriculture and related industries 
with great seasonal variations in em- 
ployment, and as a consequence the en- 
largement of the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program not only would impose the 
above-mentioned tremendous tax bur- 
den upon the owners of homes and 
farms, but in addition would confront 
the county welfare department with 
almost insurmountable difficulties of 
administration. 

The harvesting of crops in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California is largely 
dependent upon agricultural workers 
who move from one area to another 
during the harvest season, without 
which workers the harvesting of crops 
would be greatly impaired if not made 
impossible. 

This proposed legislation would dis- 
courage harvest workers from traveling 
to areas of employment, inasmuch as 
they would be supported in idleness in 
areas of unemployment. 

Stanislaus County for many years has 
aided unemployed workers and their 
families during the winter season from 
its local tax resources, and assistance in 
the form of Federal aid is neither re- 
quired nor wanted at this time by 
Stanislaus County. 

The board of supervisors firmly be- 
lieves that problems of unemployment 
will never be alleviated or solved 
through the medium of the aid to 
dependent children program, and fur- 
ther is convinced that such an approach 
to the problem of unemployment may 
very well threaten the stability of the 
entire aid to dependent children pro- 
gram which at present is subject to great 
public criticism. 

Accordingly, the board unanimously 
expressed its strong opposition to this 
legislation. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, I have con- 
siderable concern about the legislation 
and unless some strong arguments are 
presented here that I have not seen in 
the report or that were not presented 
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to the Committee on Rules, I intend to 
vote against this particular measure 
today. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to ask the 
gentleman with reference to Stanislaus 
County, whether or not that participa- 
tion would be by the State of California 
in the program, or by direct taxation in 
the local community. 

Mr. SMITH of California. It all 
comes out of taxes. As they state, of 
the $2 million, $400,000 woguld come out 
of taxes on farms and homes in the 
county. 

Mr. KNOX. Taxes paid directly to 
the State, is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I can- 
not explain it any further than that; I 
do not know. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a companion 
bill to the emergency extension of un- 
employment benefits, is necessary to aid 
the dependent children of unemployed 
parents and thus round out our pro- 
gram to help families where the bread- 
winners are unemployed through no 
fault of their own. This emergency pro- 
posal to aid needy children of jobless 
workers would become effective April 1, 
1961, and expire June 30, 1962. 

The present Federal-State public as- 
sistance program provides aid to 2,- 
341,615 children. These needy children 
are eligible for assistance if their fathers 
are deceased, disabled, or family de- 
serters. The current recession, however, 
has placed an estimated number of 
750,000 additional children in need due 
to the unemployment of their parents, 
who are not eligible for help under the 
regular aid to dependent children pro- 
gram, 

These are the youngsters, under 18 
years of age, whom we want to help un- 
til the Nation pulls out of the recession, 
and the economy creates job opportu- 
nities that will put their providers to 
work again and enable them to support 
their families. In the present situation, 
needy families where the need is occa- 
sioned by unemployment, are not eligible 
for any type of assistance in which 
there is Federal participation. 

The present bill would correct that 
oversight by following the provisions of 
the aid to dependent children program, 
and including the Federal-State match- 
ing formula. 

It clearly specifies the time limits of 
this expanded program, and leaves to the 
States the decision as to whether they 
shall participate or not. The legislation 
makes it clear that additional Federal 
funds cannot be used to replace State 
and local money now aiding needy per- 
sons but to supplement them under the 
expanded program required to meet a 
temporary emergency. 

The committee has stiffened its stand- 
ards in order to hold any possible abuses 
to a minimum. Individual State plans 
must include provisions to assure that aid 
is not provided if, and for as long as, the 
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unemployed parent refuses without good 
cause to accept employment in which he 
is able to engage. To avail themselves 
of Federal funds, the States would have 
to make maximum use of their public 
vocational education services, in order 
to retrain workers whose skills are lim- 
ited or obsolete, so that they will become 
self-supporting in jobs where there is a 
demand for them. 

As unemployment climbs toward the 
6 million mark, and we study various 
proposals to effect the recovery, and then 
stimulate the growth of our economy— 
we cannot neglect the unemployed and 
their families who are the immediate 
victims of the recession. 

To alleviate their distress, I believe we 
should vote for E.R. 4884, the bill to 
provide temporary aid to the needy chil- 
dren of jobless workers. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
interesting to read in the newspapers of 
late that certain individuals in the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government appar- 
ently think they are somehow endowed 
with authority to run the country with- 
out benefit of Congress. 

For instance, R. Sargent Shriver, one 
of the Kennedy brothers-in-law, now 
holding the title of Director of the so- 
called Peace Corps, announced that he 
and Selective Service Director Hershey 
have agreed that anyone who serves in 
that outfit will be eligible for continued 
draft deferment upon return to this 
country. 

It is not clear how Shriver and Hershey 
can amend the selective service laws in 
the first place and set up a haven for 
draft dodgers in establishing this al- 
leged Peace Corps, much less keep the 
members out of military service when 
they have returned from their foreign 
junkets. 

But then Congress is likely to see 
more strange and unusual maneuver- 
ings if the New Frontier is to be ex- 
tended to Timbuktu. 

Even though Congress occasionally 
has something to say about appropria- 
tions and the spending of the taxpayers’ 
money, Shriver has announced that this 
latest boondoggle will cost around 
$10,000 to $12,000 per year each for the 
first 500 international New Frontiers- 
men, and he fully expects to have 1,000 
of them flitting over the globe in due 
time. 

Furthermore, President Kennedy and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, sometimes 
known as Lady Bountiful—bountiful 
with other people’s money, that is—have 
indicated there ought to be a Peace 
Corps in operation here in this coun- 
try, apparently an elite corps of indoc- 
trinated conformists. 

Nothing has been said thus far by 
President Kennedy, Shriver, or any- 
one else as to what disposition will 
be made of the small army of technical 
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advisers and cultural officers already 
maintained throughout the world by 
various agencies of this Government 
and the United Nations, their salaries 
and expenses paid in whole or in part 
by American taxpayers. Is this thing 
called the Peace Corps simply another 
layer of fat? 

Brother-in-Law Shriver indicates 
Africa will be one of the chief nesting 
places for the Peace Corps. How the 
Peace Corps frontiersmen will com- 
municate with the tribesmen with 
whom they are going to live is not clear. 
Perhaps it will be through the medium 
of sign language and smoke signals. 

We suggest that Shriver might do 
worse than use one or the other of 
these mediums to communicate with 
Congress before he loads his youthful 
emissaries on ships and starts them out 
for distant places. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to my colleague 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think the gentleman 
would be interested in knowing that 
Brother-in-Law Smith has just been 
added to the program. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have that 
contribution, which indicates the Ken- 
nedy dynasty is now well established 
in the Federal Government. Yes, 
Brother-in-Law Stephen E. Smith, who 
has been in the tugboat business in 
New York, has just been hired as a con- 
sultant for the Development Loan Fund, 
a subsidiary of the International Co- 
operation Administration, which is the 
dispenser of the billions of dollars that 
are spread over the world in the name 
of foreign aid. 

It might be added that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund dispenses more 
hundreds of millions abroad in the form 
of soft, uncollectible loans. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
—— I have no further requests for 

me. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4884) to amend title IV 
of the Social Security Act to authorize 
Federal financial participation in aid 
to dependent children of unemployed 
parents, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4884, with 
Mr. Hutt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us to- 
day the second part of the program sug- 
gested by the President in one of his 
messages to the Congress tc help deal 
with the problem created by the present 
rate of unemployment throughout the 
Nation. 
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As Members will recall, the President, 
in his February message to restore mo- 
mentum to the American economy, 
stated: 

I recommend that the Congress enact an 
interim amendment to the aid to dependent 
children program to include the children of 
the needy unemployed. Temporary action is 
recommended pending completion of a study 
of a permanent program to aid needy chil- 
dren and certain other groups now excluded 
from the Federal-State public assistance 
program. 


A week ago last Wednesday members 
of the Committee will recall the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means had before 
the Committee a bill dealing with ex- 
tended unemployment compensation. 
During the hearings on that subject mat- 
ter the committee also heard witnesses 
with respect to this subject matter pres- 
ently before the Committee. 

The bill that we have today, I think, is 
quite simple, easily understandable, and 
I hope to be able to explain it in a very, 
very few minutes. I trust that we may 
not have to consume the full 3 hours of 
debate that is provided under the rule. 

We are talking today about title IV 
of the Social Security Act. 

The bill would add a new section 407 
to title IV of the Social Security Act 
for a temporary 15-month period—April 
1, 1961, through June 30, 1962. Mem- 
bers will recall that the definition of 
“dependent child” now in the law in- 
cludes needy children deprived of pa- 
rental care and support by reason of any 
of three causes: death, incapacity, or 
absence from the home of aparent. The 
bill now before the Committee would 
simply add one additional cause to the 
three which I have just enumerated and 
thus would extend aid to the needy chil- 
dren deprived of parental support or 
care because of the unemployment of 
@ parent. 

Certain conditions are now specified 
for Federal financial participation in a 
State plan for aid to dependent children. 
These same conditions will all apply 
likewise to a plan submitted by the State 
which includes aid to dependent children 
of an unemployed parent. 

This new program is optional with the 
States as are all the public assistance 
programs. States that wish to take ad- 
vantage of the Federal offer and extend 
assistance to needy families of the un- 
employed must include in their State 
plan for aid to dependent children some 
additional provisions. In general, these 
are designed to assure that every effort 
will be made to find a job for the un- 
employed, or retrain him for another 
type of work. The States must have co- 
operative arrangements with the State 
system of employment offices for appro- 
priate registration and periodic registra- 
tion of the unemployed parent. They 
will be expected and required to make 
maximum utilization of the employment 
services to restore the unemployed par- 
ent to work. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to further 
qualify this program, there is also a pro- 
vision that assistance will not be granted 
when a parent, without good cause, re- 
fuses to accept available employment. 
The unemployed are not expected to take 
work for which they are not qualified or 
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not physically able to perform. How- 
ever, the Committee on Ways and Means 
believes they should accept any reason- 
able offer through the public employment 
offices or another employer which is a 
bona fide offer, if so determined by the 
State agency. 

A third provision requires the State 
agency to enter into cooperative arrange- 
ments with the State vocational educa- 
tion agency to facilitate retraining of 
unemployed persons capable of being re- 
trained. This bill together with H.R. 
4806 will enable the States to help un- 
employed workers and their families and 
also strengthen the economy. We be- 
lieve and hope the various plan pro- 
visions will bring about a cooperative 
arrangement between the Siate public 
assistance agency, the State agency in 
charge of public employment offices, and 
the State vocational education agency 
and thus restore the unemployed to gain- 
ful employment as quickly as possible. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the bill in- 
creases, for the duration of this tem- 
porary program, the overall ceiling of 
$9 million for public assistance grants 
to Puerto Rico by $75,000 for fiscal year 
1961 and $300,000 for the fiscal year 
1962 to enable Puerto Rico to partici- 
pate in this program. Unlike the other 
jurisdictions that also have ceilings on 
their public assistance grants, the Fed- 
eral funds for Puerto Rico are being 
fully utilized and without some increase 
this bill would be of no benefit to the 
Commonwealth. 

As I said earlier, this program will 
be completely optional with the States. 
Many States will require legislation to 
put it into effect although some have 
authority already under which they 
could begin operating the program. 
Nearly all of the State legislatures are 
in session this year and we are con- 
fident that once this legislation is ap- 
proved by the Congress there will be 
ready acceptance of this program by 
a majority of States so that help can 
go quickly to the children who are in 
need. 

It is estimated that the maximum cost 
of this program, if all the States put 
it into effect for the 15-month period, 
would be approximately $305 million; 
it will be proportionately less to the ex- 
tent that some States may decide not 
to take advantage of the offer of Fed- 
eral aid. We are directing the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to consult with the States and 
to urge strongly that the money which 
will come to the States as the result of 
this legislation be used promptly to be 
of help to these needy people. 

I urge my colleagues to approve this 
legislation promptly so that the States 
can get their plans in operation to give 
the needed help. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Does the $305 million 
apply to the entire 15 months’ period or 
is it just for 1 year? 

Mr. MILLS. That is for the entire 15 
months’ period. I am sorry if I did not 
do so, I meant to make that clear and 
I thank the gentleman for the question. 
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Mr. Chairman, that is all that is in- 
volved in the bill. It is entirely optional 
with the States. The question of the 
determination of need is left to the 
States just as it is in the case of all the 
assistance programs we have in the Fed- 
eral law wherein we assist States with 
Federal funds. The question of whether 
a parent is unemployed is left entirely 
to the determination of the State, but 
we do write certain criteria into the bill 
that we insist must be included in the 
State plan in this particular aspect of 
the program. We say that we are not 
going to be satisfied that a person is un- 
employed under the criterion that is 
used in connection with the State un- 
employment compensation program. 
Under this bill we require more than 
that the person be unable to find a 
suitable job to justify the State and 
the Federal Government to provide this 
assistance. What we do is to require 
that the State agency administering the 
program make the final determination 
whether or not this individual should 
accept a job that may have been bona 
fidely offered to him. If there is good 
cause for that individual, in the opinion 
of the State agency, not accepting that 
employment, then he would not be 
penalized as far as this Federal legis- 
lation is concerned. But if the State 
agency reaches the conclusion that there 
is no reasonable justification for his re- 
fusal to take that employment that is 
offered, then help is not available under 
this program. 

Why do we put that provision in? Be- 
cause we want to leave to the depart- 
ment of public welfare within the State 
that will handle this program, working in 
cooperation with the other State agency 
that handles employment, the question 
not only of the need of the family but 
the final question of whether the individ- 
ual is actually unemployed. We do not 
leave it to the decision of the State em- 
ployment service, because that agency 
would say that as long as it could not 
make available to this person a suitable 
job, he would be unemployed. This pro- 
vision before us now is much tighter, for 
this purpose, we think, and we intend 
it to be. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that not a new crite- 
rion or a new formula? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes. We are deal- 
ing with an entirely new concept that 
we have never enacted before. It wouid 
not be proper, in my opinion, to contend 
that a person should be the recipient of 
Federal funds on the basis of need of his 
children, if that question depended en- 
tirely upon whether there was a suitable 
job available to him. What I want to 
make clear is the individual must accept 
any job which the State agency finds 
reasonable for him to accept. If he 
turns it down, he will not be helped un- 
der this program unless there is good 
cause for his doing so. On the other 
hand, it may be something which he is 
wholly incapable of performing—the 
State in such a case will determine 
whether there was good cause. 
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Mr. GROSS. If this is a good crite- 
rion or formula, why not apply it to the 
other law? 

Mr. MILLS. Well, the gentleman is 
getting right back to the program that 
we discussed a week ago last Wednes- 
day. I want my friend to think about it, 
because I know my friend feels as I do 
about leaving some things to the deter- 
mination of the States, and not try to 
determine everything for the people of 
Arkansas and the people of Iowa and 
every other State right in this House. 
If we tell the State of Iowa that we do 
not like its way of determining what con- 
stitutes employment for purposes of its 
State unemployment compensation, we 
have taken the first step in the direction 
of telling the State of Iowa that you are 
not paying them enough when they are 
unemployed, and you are not paying 
them for a long period of time. 

Mr. GROSS. But you went right 
ahead the other day and said, ‘““You pay 
the tax”; and if we do not, this money 
goes somewhere else. 

Mr. MILLS. No; that program was 
to be operated entirely under State law. 
This program will operate in the same 
general respect in a limited way, in that 
it will be the decision of the State agency 
as to whether the need exists and 
whether the unemployment actually 
exists. That will not be determined by 
a Federal agency, since the local people 
are better qualified to make those de- 
terminations and we are leaving it en- 
tirely to them. This program is a dif- 
erent type of program, in that it is a 
grant-in-aid program involving direct 
unrepayable grants to the States on a 
matching basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. BATTIN. das I understand, this 
is a grant rather than a loan. 

Mr. MILLS. It is entirely a grant. 

Mr. BATTIN. Would the gentleman 
address his remarks to the point of why 
this method is used instead of the repay- 
ment method as was used in a bill which 
recently passed the House? 

Mr. MILLS. There is no repayment 
in connection with any public assistance 
program we have under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. For instance, the programs for 
helping those over 65, those who are 
blind, those who are disabled, are all 
grants-in-aid programs. In this bill we 
are talking about dependent children 
who are in need under the circumstances 
I enumerated. We appropriate funds 
out of the Treasury for public assistance 
programs of this nature. The commit- 
tee felt there was justification for this 
to be handled in the same way. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. KYL. Is there any argument in 
the report favoring this legislation which 
would not be as valid for a perpetual 
program as for a temporary program in 
view of the fact that we always have 
some unemployment? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact we have had 
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this overall program of aid to depend- 
ent children for 25 years. As for our 
economic conditions, we have had cir- 
cumstances in the past that were good, 
and circumstances that were bad. Dur- 
ing this 25-year period we have not in- 
cluded as a permanent part of the pro- 
gram the type relief involved in this bill. 
This program is specifically limited to a 
15-month period. No payment can be 
made beyond vune 30, 1962, under this 
program. It would take subsequent ac- 
tion by the Congress to make it perma- 
nent. The Congress would have com- 
plete determination as to whether or not 
it would be converted at that time into 
a permanent program; that is, this Con- 
gress would be in operation and would 
have that choice. If a majority of the 
Congress wants to make a continuous 
program out of it then, it may do so, but 
this bill itself does not make it perma- 
nent; it would take subsequent legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. KYL. I would say to the gentle- 
man that I understand we have many 
compassionate reasons for supporting 
this legislation. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man: Is there any objection as to jus- 
tification in the mind of my friend from 
Iowa for these Federal funds supple- 
menting State funds to take care of the 
needs of a child whose father may be 
unemployed, and where the need may 
arise as a result of the unemployment 
as there is provision for taking care of 
the needs of a child of another family 
where the need arises because of the in- 
capacity of the father for physical or 
mental reasons to satisfy the needs of 
the child? In this instance we are talk- 
ing about the incapacity of a parent to 
supply those needs not because of physi- 
cal or mental reasons, but because of in- 
ability on the part of a State agency, 
himself, or anyone else to find him em- 
ployment that will serve to satisfy those 
needs. I am talking about the bill in 
this limited sense for this period of time 
when we do have as many unemployed 
people as we do; and because I recog- 
nize that only three out of five of those 
who are in our work force are under 
what we refer to as covered employment 
for purposes of unemployment compen- 
sation, that two of the five who work 
are not under the program of unemploy- 
ment compensation that the States pro- 
vide. I think a child can be just as 
much in need because of the parent’s not 
being able to find a job as it can because 
of the physical condition of a parent 
that prevents him from working. 

Mr. KYL. I think the gentleman mis- 
understood the reasons for my question. 
Suppose I agreed with the gentleman en- 
tirely on that point, that there is rea- 
son for doing it, does that same reason 
not exist in the case of children of un- 
employed parents? 

Mr. MILLS. Of course it does, but the 
Congress has to face up to the question 
of whether it wants a thing of this sort 
only in periods of high levels of un- 
employment, or whether it wants a pro- 
gram of Federal suplementation of State 
funds for general assistance at all 
times. The committee has never gone 
that far in the past, and I do not know 
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what the attitude of the committee 
would be in the future on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
welfare section of the social security 
program provides for payments to dis- 
abled workers and their dependents in- 
cluding dependent children. However, 
there is one major gap in this program 
in that no provisions are included for 
the children of unemployed workers who 
are unable to find a suitable job. 

As of March 1 more than 3,600,000 in- 
dustrial workers were receiving unem- 
pioyment payments from the various 
programs. During the month of Janu- 
ary, 193,000 of these claimants exhausted 
their benefit rights, an increase of 40 
percent over the number who exhausted 
their benefits for the corresponding 
month last year. The trend of ex- 
haustion is upward and there is every 
reason to believe that the rate is now 
in excess of 200,000 per month. In 
general these workers who have been 
unemployed for a period of time suffi- 
cient to exhaust their benefit rights have 
no resources and because of the fact that 
their parents are able to work, the chil- 
dren in these families are not eligible to 
receive aid from any established welfare 
program. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
outlining the pitiful plight of these 
children. In many cases if they can at- 
tend school, they can at least obtain a 
good lunch; but too often they have in- 
sufficient clothing and shoes to even at- 
tend school during bad weather. This 
problem has long been recognized and 
the President, while serving as Senator, 
introduced a bill for the relief of these 
children. My own State of Kentucky, 
where unemployment is much higher 
than the average for the country, has 
made serious efforts to meet the prob- 
lem but simply lacks the necessary funds 
for such a program. There is every 
reason to believe that the State will take 
immediate action to implement and sup- 
plement any action taken by the Federal 
Government to provide for these child- 
ren whose parents are unemployed 
through no fault of their own. 

In Eastern Kentucky, which includes 
the district I am privileged to represent, 
the economic situation is as bad—or 
worse—than it was in the early thirties. 
In many areas where mining is the dom- 
inant industry a large number of mines 
have been closed. The secondary effects 
of such action reduces employment and 
retail and service industries so that in 
some counties at least 50 percent of 
available workers are unemployed. This 
unemployment is not limited to miners 
as it includes a large number of workers 
who have been forced to return to their 
old homes by the layoffs in Detroit, 
Cleveland, South Bend, and other indus- 
trial centers which depend upon the Ap- 
palachian region for their reserve 
workers. During the 10 years between 
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1950 and 1960 approximately 20 percent 
of the population of southeastern Ken- 
tucky migrated to northern industrial 
centers seeking employment opportuni- 
ties. While these are industrious and ef- 
ficient workers, their lack of seniority 
results in early layoff. As they were un- 
able to meet the high rents in these in- 
dustrial communities, thousands of them 
have returned to their old homes where, 
due to the population decrease, are 
plenty of vacant but neglected houses 
with a cheap rental. There is no hope 
for an early reemployment for this group 
of workers and the local community has 
no financial resources to meet this prob- 
lem. Added to this many of the local 
miners and other industrial workers 
have been unemployed from 2 to 5 years. 
The economic downturn in the area has 
reduced the tax base and outside aid 
must be made available. 

There is approximately 1 million fam- 
ilies in the Nation where the wage earn- 
ers are unemployed and have exhausted 
their unemployment insurance rights. 
The States of Arkansas, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, Washington, and 
West Virginia each have an insurance 
rate of unemployment in excess of 10 
percent and this does not include those 
workers who have exhausted their un- 
employment insurance benefit rights. In 
Pennsylvania, California, New York, and 
Michigan the exhaustion rate is in ex- 
cess of 3,000 claimants per week. In 
general such claimants have been un- 
employed for 6 months or more and 
have exhausted all their resources and 
too often all their credit before their un- 
employment insurance rights are used 
up. 

In this country, with warehouses bulg- 
ing with surplus food, we cannot afford 
to allow the children of a million fami- 
lies to go hungry because they fail to 
meet certain preconceived standards of 
need. The distribution of surplus foods 
alone is not adequate to meet this prob- 
lem. Some program is necessary that 
will provide clothing and shelter for 
these unfortunate victims of the eco- 
nomic cycle. Few workers are prepared 
to withstand periods of unemployment 
of more than 6 months, and in general it 
is not their fault that their children need 
aid during such periods. These workers 
and their children are simply victims of 
economic development which results in 
periods of unemployment. This may 
be caused by changes both geographical 
and technical or in the failure of the 
manufacturers to properly plan their 
operations such as we have witnessed in 
the automobile industry during the past 
few years. In Michigan the insured un- 
employment rate at the end of February 
was 13.6 percent with an exhaustion 
rate of 10,000 a month. At the same 
time the dealers’ stocks of unsold cars is 
at a record level and there is no real 
hope of immediate reemployment of 
these Michigan workers. We must es- 
tablish a program to maintain the chil- 
dren of these workers until our economy 
is stabilized. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to 
compliment the distinguished gentleman 
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from Arkansas for bringing this legisla- 
tion to the floor. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. In the gentleman’s re- 
marks he has indicated this is one of 
four programs that has been in effect for 
the last 20 years. 

Mr. MILLS. That is, 
program. 

Mr. BERRY. One of the other pro- 
grams is old-age assistance. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. BERRY. A number of States 
have a lien law providing that where 
assistance is given, the State, and the 
Federal Government providing part of 
the funds, has a lien for that money 
which is sent to the elderly people. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the gentleman’s 
State have lien laws that apply to peo- 
ple who receive assistance under ADC? 

Mr. BERRY. No. 

Mr. MILLS. If it does—what I am 
getting to in answer to your question— 
those same laws would apply at the will 
of the State to the program here before 
us. We are leaving this to the States’ 
determination as to what “need” is, and 
under what conditions they will make 
money available. 

Mr. BERRY. How tough is the cri- 
teria? Is this left to the States? 

Mr. MILLS. In this instance we are 
not telling the States they cannot do 
this, they cannot do that, or they can- 
not do something else. What we are 
telling the States is this: You find out 
that this family is in need and what its 
need is, and you decide if you want to 
put up State money to help the prob- 
lems of the needy children, and if so, 
we will join you under the formula now 
applicable under the ADC program. 
That is all we are saying. It is entirely 
up to the States. 

Mr. BERRY. One more question. 
We have in my district, five Indian res- 
ervations in which areas there is a tre- 
mendous amount of unemployment, con- 
tinuous unemployment, I might say. 
This places a very heavy burden on the 
State of South Dakota. There are three 
States in the Union, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and I believe another one, that re- 
fused to come into this social security 
program 25 years ago, because of their 
heavy Indian population, until the Fed- 
eral Government paid all of the money 
into the fund. 

At the present time for old-age assist- 
ance, for aid to dependent children, and 
so forth, the Federal Government pays 
98 percent of the payments that are 
made under these four programs. Now, 
might it not be fair, if we are going to 
extend this, to include South Dakota 
and some of these other States in this 
category? 

Mr. MILLS. Is the gentleman talking 
about the care of Indians on reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. BERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLS. Wherein it is the gentle- 
man’s thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment takes care of the Indians within 
these States under a different formula? 

Mr. BERRY. That is correct. 


the ADC 
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Mr. MILLS. If that is the case, why, 
this program is added to existing law 
under whatever formula is available be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
State with respect to these other cate- 
gories under ADC. Now, there is no 
change in the formula at all. Now, if 
there are States with populations of In- 
dians on reservations wherein there is a 
different formula—and I am not clear 
on this in my own mind; I have not re- 
cently checked it—but if they do have a 
different formula, then that formula 
would apply with respect to any Indian 
child on a reservation who might be in 
need because of the unemployment of 
the parent. 

Mr. BERRY. Just this one more ques- 
tion. Would you have any objection to 
an amendment being placed on this bill 
to bring them in? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, I would, because I 
do not know what the specific situation 
is. I would want to check into the situ- 
ation. But, if the gentleman, in the 
process of this matter passing through 
the Congress, can find that his State is 
being discriminated against in some way 
in the formula for Federal matching 
with respect to Indians on reservations, 
so far as this program is compared to 
other programs is concerned, I would 
certainly have no objection to an amend- 
ment that would straighten it out but 
not with respect to the other programs. 

Mr. BERRY. The taxpayers of South 
Dakota have gone along on these four 
programs and have given the same as- 
sistance to the Indians on reservations 
that anyone else gets, but if we are going 
to expand this thing, then I think it 
should be amended so that South Da- 
kota and these other States that have 
large Indian reservation populations 
would come under the same category as 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

Mr. MILLS. The reason I say I am 
not in a position to discuss it with the 
gentleman intelligently, nor accept an 
amendment, is because that would have 
tu be a committee amendment in order 
to be offered to the bill under the rule. 
I think the gentleman may be talking 
about something entirely separate from 
aiding dependent children—I will check 
the matter in a moment. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
appreciate it if you will check into it. 

Mr. MILLS. That is the reason I 
say we cannot settle it here. But, if you 
would develop this point to where you 
could show me that the enactment of 
this program would cause the Indian 
children in one State to be treated dif- 
ferently on reservations, so far as the 
Federal formula is concerned, from the 
way other needy Indian children on ADC 
are being treated, I would certainly want 
to adjust that situation with respect to 
this program. 

Mr. BERRY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, first, I 
wish to compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and the committee 
members of that highly important com- 
mittee of this great legislative body for 
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bringing H.R. 4884, to amend title IV of 
the Social Security Act, which provides 
for Federal financial participation in aid 
to dependent children of unemployed 
parents, to the floor of the House for 
debate and decision at this early date. 
I say this, because this bill is designed 
primarily and exclusively to help meet 
the needs of needy children where there 
is clearly existing involuntary unem- 
ployment on the part of the parents of 
children who are placed in need of the 
necessities of life as result of involuntary 
unemployment of the usual bread- 
winner in the home, who is no longer 
able to be the breadwinner but who is 
willing to continue to be so. 

The incontrovertible record—nation- 
wide—shows that there were almost a 
million more persons unemployed in our 
beloved Nation in January 1961 than 
there were in January 1958, and that in 
January 1961 there were 5.4 million em- 
ployable workers in our Nation without 
jobs. Furthermore, the records speak 
loudly that abovit one-half of these had 
already exhausted their State rights 
to unemployment compensation and 
therefore those unemployment com- 
pensation dollars for the support of 
themselves and their families, were no 
longer available to buy groceries, cloth- 
ing, meats, vegetables, and also help 
keep the minor children in those homes 
supplied with the needs of daily school 
attendance. 

The committee report shows that 
they estimate by April 1 over 600,000 
workers will not only have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation, but 
that said 600,000 employable workers 
will still continue to be unemployed; 
that this very considerable number thus 
continuing to be unemployed by April 
1 is more than the entire population of 
the cities of Seattle, Wash., Buffalo, or 
Memphis, Tenn. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the committee 
hearings also show that in the 12 months 
following April 1, 1961, at least another 
3 million workers will reasonably ex- 
pect to exhaust their unemployment 
compensation before they can obtain 
employment. The committee hearings 
also tell us by the week ending Febru- 
ary 4, 1961, almost half a million ad- 
ditional claims for unemployment com- 
pension were filed; and, during the 
week of January 26, 1961, insured un- 
employment reached 3.4 million; or, Mr. 
Chairman, 1.1 million more, or higher 
than, for the same period of 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, I relate these figures 
only because it is self-evident that these 
millions of employable adults are thus 
forced into idleness which almost al- 
ways results in individual psychological 
problems. It also results in unantici- 
pated, unwanted stresses and strains in 
all the homes of which these adult work- 
ers are intimate members. And, almost 
all of these millions of homes have 
minor children of recognizable impor- 
tance in their midst. 

If we underestimate at all, we make 
a mistake in not estimating the very 
serious psychological, as well as econom- 
ical, result this clear situation of con- 
tinuing and increasing unemployment 
has upon the minor children in these 
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millions of homes. The personal hard- 
ship forced upon the adult home mem- 
bership is also forced upon the minor 
children. No member of the home 
carrying continuing unemployment es- 
capes. It is a direct, destructive im- 
pact on every member of the family. 
Not least of all, where the usual bread- 
winner is forced to be idle is the spirit, 
is the ambition, is the understanding 
of the minor children tarnished, weak- 
ened and in many cases caused to be 
seared with a lack of understanding as 
to why it should be necessary for his 
father, or his mother, to be unable to 
earn when that father, or that mother, 
that breadwinner, is entirely willing to 
go to work to support his or her own 
minor children and keep them in school. 
While I recognize that the dollar loss in 
the individual homes resulting from in- 
voluntary unemployment is, of course, 
the most direct shock and loss to the 
individual home, as well as to the com- 
munity, I respectfully suggest that the 
mental hazards and daily fears result- 
ing to the dependent children is also a 
major shock. 

As our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
MILLs, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has explained to us, and as 
this bill provides, this bill writes a new 
section, to wit, 407, which would be add- 
ed to title IV uf the existing Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to include needy children 
on the same basis as are Federal grants 
which are now available to aid needy 
children who have been deprived of 
their paren‘al support—if they are less 
than 18 years of age—by reason of the 
dee2ih or desertion resulting in absence 
from the home or incapacity of a parent 
to support needy child or children in the 
home. So, if you will read the bill care- 
fully, it clearly provides that all of the 
present existing provisions of aid under 
the Social Security Act relating to the 
dependent children program would ap- 
ply to this temporarily expanded pro- 
gram which is on’ for 15 months, but 
including, of course, the Federal-State 
matching formula of 40 percent by the 
State and 60 percent by the Federal 
Government. 

The report shows that the present 
needy family, in which the provable 
need of aid to needy child or children 
is occasioned by unemployment, is not 
presently eligible for any type of Federal 
assistance by reason of Federal partici- 
pation. Clearly some States will not 
qualify to participate by reason of there 
being no existing State provisions for aid- 
ing a child or children, by reason of in- 
voluntary unemployment of a parent or 
parents, in such States. 

The committee report shows clearly 
that there is no intention that the Fed- 
eral funds would not be substituted for 
the State expenditures which are already 
being made by State or local funds where 
such assistance already exists. The re- 
port further shows that the definition of 
unemployment for the purposes of quali- 
fying for assistance under this bill is 
entirely left to the States; exactly as 
the definition of need has always been 
left to the States. The report further 
shows that any unemployed individual 
whose whole family is already receiving 
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aid under the Federal-State participa- 
tion program, should in fact accept any 
reasonable opportunity of employment in 
order to qualify under H.R. 4884. So, 
it is crystal clear that the intent of Con- 
gress, if this bill is voted, I surely hope 
it will be, is that the involuntarily unem- 
ployed parent shall not be able to refuse 
employment, excepting or unless he or 
she has clearcut good cause to refuse that 
proffered employment. And again, the 
State administration of this program is 
left to determine that issue and to also 
determine the period for which this as- 
sistance to the minor in the home shall 
be denied. 

The committee report informs us that 
even if all the States in the United States 
participate under this bill for the entire 
15-month period of the bill, that then 
over 1 million persons, including some- 
thing over 750,000 children and some- 
thing over 250,000 eligible adult citizens 
would receive assistance. It also shows 
that for the entire period of 15 months, 
under that assumption, the cost would be 
approximately $305 million. But, of 
course, Mr. Chairman, if less than the 
full number of States in the United 
States voluntarily participate in the pro- 
gram under this bill, then that estimate 
of $305 million would be percentagewise 
reduced. So that, in fact, the amount of 
Federal participation with the volun- 
tarily participating States might in fact 
be very, very considerably less. 

If it is possible so to do at a reason- 
ably prompt date, then it would appear 
to me that it is reasonable to antici- 
pate that some portion of our surplus 
stored foods, representing some of the 
major necessities of life of the members 
of the unemployed families should be 
the recipients of our surplus foodstuffs 
instead of recipients of cash. Such sup- 
plies and such surplus foods to such 
families must, of course, be made avail- 
able to those families as far as possible 
without injury or hurt in the community 
to that family during this period when 
it is involuntary unemployed and is a 
continuing need to dependent child or 
children. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, and in 
granting that such a program of par- 
ticipation will be somewhat difficult, 
and granting that there may reason- 
ably be resulting problems and technical 
difficulties here and there, I neverthe- 
less strongly urge that you, my col- 
leagues, vote for the measure. For, Iam 
sure, I only have to briefly mention that 
as the present children and youth of our 
Nation are raised, and, as the condi- 
tions under which they are raised will 
largely help to determine not only their 
character as they grow older, but the 
ultimate worth and value to our Nation 
of these children, for whom there is 
need in the homes of America where 
there is continuing involuntary unem- 
ployment by the homes’ breadwinners, 
it is absolutely imperative, in my hum- 
ble judgment, that the hazards and de- 
structions in such homes, thus caused, 
shall be terminated at the earliest pos- 
sible date. This bill will contribute to 
that desirable result. Let us not fail to 
do our bounden duty by children in the 
United States who are in real need as a 
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result of their breadwinner being in a 
status of involuntary unemployment. 

, Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia for a question. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
this question: Where we have children 
who are beneficiaries under the social 
security program today, or by reason of 
their eligibility participate in some vet- 
erans’ program, because of the death of 
a father, et cetera, that Federal agency 
has some control over the funds to see 
that they are used in the best interests 
of the child. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man this: What control is there in this 
bill? Where is there any control in this 
bill that assures us that these needy 
children of unemployed parents are go- 
ing to be the beneficiaries of these sums 
of money that we are going to make 
available under this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Is the gentleman think- 
ing in terms of the possibility that the 
parent himself might get all the money 
and squander it in some way? 

Mr. MOORE. As much as I hate to 
suggest it, Mr. Chairman, I am worried 
about that one point. 

Mr. MILLS. I want the gentleman to 
know that it worries me, too, because we 
are thinking here solely in terms of the 
welfare of this child that is needy be- 
cause the parent is unemployed. I have 
had people tell me that under the pro- 
gram of ADC in these categories where 
we help the States with these problems 
already, some of the things to which you 
refer may well be going on; I do not 
know. But there is nothing in the Fed- 
eral law that provides for control against 
it except that we do not intend it, we 
do not want it—we require proper ad- 
ministration and we have to rely on the 
States. I am not aware of any provi- 
sions to punish a person for doing that. 
Certainly it is not intended here and it 
is not intended in the State administra- 
tion offices. But the problem the gentle- 
man pinpoints is a problem of admin- 
istration of a program in the hands of 
someone in his State or in my State. I 
know that in his State and in my State 
these programs are administered by peo- 
ple who do not want this to go on and 
who, perhaps, are doing everything they 
can to see that these benefits go to those 
for whom they are intended. I know 
that is the case in my State and I am 
sure the gentleman knows that it is in 
his State. But there is no way that I 
see for us to write conscience into a pro- 
gram like this to prevent an individual 
from violating what he and I think is the 
intent of the law when the money finally 
gets to the needy family. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
that the House will see fit to approve the 
bill, for I do think it is an important 
step for us to take at this time. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their own 
remarks prior to the Committee rising. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4884, the bill be- 
fore us, is another instance of the Fed- 
eral Government stepping over into State 
affairs and attempting to assume the re- 
sponsibilities and the duties that prop- 
erly and naturally belong to the States; 
and because of that I am opposed to it. 

Mr. Chairman, as our very able com- 
mittee chairman has stated, the legisla- 
tion before the Committee today would 
amend the aid to dependent children title 
of the Social Security Act so that chil- 
dren of unemployed parents will be eli- 
gible for benefits paid in part with Fed- 
eral matching funds on the same basis as 
children who have been deprived of 
parental support by the death, absence, 
or incapacity of a parent. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill is represented 
as a temporary program which would be 
for the 15-month period beginning April 
1, 1961, and ending June 30, 1962, but 
let us not fool ourselves that the Con- 
gress will not be urged to extend this 
program further next year. We all know 
that 90 percent of the temporary pro- 
grams have a way of staying with us in 
perpetuity. The people who now advo- 
cate this program as a temporary meas- 
ure will in the months ahead be before 
the committee urging that the program 
be extended. I predict that the rationale 
of their urging will be that while we are 
not then in a recession we are experi- 
encing structural unemployment, which 
results from the fact that actual produc- 
tivity is lagging behind potential pro- 
ductivity. Therefore, let us recognize 
that we are not talking about a program 
of a few months’ duration, costing per- 
haps a few hundred million dollars. 

If the present proponents of the 
temporary program have their way, we 
are talking about a long-term program 
costing our taxpayers on an accumulative 
basis many billions of dollars. 

Will these billions tend to improve the 
care of needy children in America? I 
think not. I think instead we will in- 
crease the Federal funds used for public 
assistance purposes and we will reduce 
the State and local funds made avail- 
able for those purposes with the result 
that we have not increased the well- 
being of the potential beneficiaries. It 
is another instance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment taxing the citizens of the 
States, deducting the Federal bureauc- 
racy brokerage fee, and then returning 
a lesser amount to the States to finance 
programs that the States are capable of 
taking care of themselves without mas- 
sive Federal intervention. In this con- 
nection I would say that the proponents 
of the legislation have not demonstrated 
a need for the measure they advocate 
but they have demonstrated a shocking 
unawareness of what is done for our 
needy citizens on the State and local 
levels of government. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to be- 
labor this issue. There is no one who 
is more generally interested in the well- 
being of our children than I am, It is 
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because of my interest in children and 
because of the very strong feeling that 
I have that State and local community 
care of needy children should not be 
interfered with by the Federal Govern- 
ment that prompt me to oppose this 
proposal now before us. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MASON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
Mr. KNOX. I have been somewhat 


concerned with this legislation. While 
we were deliberating on it in our com- 
mittee, I raised a question relative to 
the surplus agricultural commodities 
that are made available by the Federal 
Government for the use of those who 
are in need. We have a very complex 
pattern for utilization of these surpluses 
throughout the entire Nation, highly di- 
versified from State to State. In my 
own State it is on a State-county basis. 

We have counties in the State of 
Michigan that have not participated in 
the distribution of surplus commodities 
to those who are in need and entitled to 
it under the Surplus Commodity Act. 
The reason I raised a question in the 
committee relative to the use of these 
surpluses in connection with this ADC 
program was I felt the Federal Govern- 
ment, if we are going to make surplus 
commodities available to the people who 
are in need, should participate as far 
as the distribution costs are concerned. 
I do not believe there is proper justifica- 
tion for enacting a program of this type 
with dollars from the Federal Treasury 
and dollars from the State treasury 
going directly to the people who will 
apply and qualify unless every effort is 
put forth to make sure that the maxi- 
mum help is being provided at minimum 
cost. One of the ways of doing this is 
to provide these surplus commodities 
which we have in abundance and made 
available to the States. Unfortunately, 
these surpluses have not been adequately 
used to date because the counties have 
not appropriated the necessary funds to 
set up the means of distribution of these 
surplus commodities. Therefore, the 
people who should be getting them are 
not getting them. It is my hope we 
would be able to write into this bill some 
type of formula for Federal sharing in 
the cost of distribution. We could pos- 
sibly use the same formula as is used on 
the 60-40 basis as far as the distribution 
of surplus commodities is concerned to 
those families of unemployed who have 
a responsibility to the children in the 
home. I regret very much it was not put 
into the bill so that the surplus com- 
modities could be used to full advan- 
tage. But I believe it is time that the 
Congress through the proper legislative 
committees act to improve the utiliza- 
tion of our farm surpluses. I would like 
the chairman of our committee to re- 
spond relative to the jurisdiction of the 
right of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to write into law a formula of 
distribution of surplus commodities be- 
cause possibly that may fall under the 
jurisdiction of another committee. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Chairman, will my 
friend from Illinois yield so that I may 
respond to the gentleman? 
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Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man to answer that question. 

Mr. MILLS. I think the membership 
of the committee would be interested 
in knowing that this matter was dis- 
cussed at length in our committee. 
Frankly, I thought the question of sur- 
plus food might well fall in the juris- 
diction of another committee because we 
had not handled the initial program. 
As I recall, it came from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Also, another con- 
sideration was that we are here dealing 
with only one of the several assistance 
programs. There is, I think, a great 
deal of justification for the expression 
of hope that the surplus food program 
may be looked into so far as determin- 
ing whether or not some Federal moneys 
should be used in connection with the 
administrative costs of making the food 
available within the counties where to- 
day that food is not available because, 
apparently, of the lack of ability of the 
county to pay those costs. That, I be- 
lieve, is the problem that my friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan, alludes to. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
very obvious that it is within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to establish a program on a 60-40 
cost basis of surplus food utilization as 
far as the ADC is concerned. But, there 
is certainly some latitude relative to the 
jurisdiction of the committee in setting 
up a formula for the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities to the people who 
would participate under this program. 

Mr. MASON. Iam in full accord with 
the aim of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. I think that surplus food should 
be used for this purpose. 

Mr. KNOX. It is my hope that the 
Congress can develop a program for the 
utilization of our farm surpluses to im- 
prove the diets of those deserving in- 
dividuals who may be on public assist- 
ance. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WHARTON. In reviewing the re- 
port I am not quite clear. Are these 
payments to be made from the social 
security fund or out of the general fund? 

Mr. MASON. From the general fund. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from California {[Mr. 
BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 4884. 

On January 16 of this year I intro- 
duced a very comparable bill in the House 
of Representatives, H.R. 2693. I might 
say I introduced this bill at the recom- 
mendation of the district attorney of 
Contra Costa County, one of the two 
counties which I serve in California. It 
seems to me that the biggest single prob- 
lem which has been created by the aid- 
to-needy-children program as it exists 
today is that the actual wording of the 
present law stimulates the breaking up 
of homes. I do not:think we have to rely 
just upon our speculation on that point. 
There are enough case problems that 
have been developed by the welfare de- 
partments in the various counties and 
States to establish it accurately. In fact, 
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to those who may be interested, I would 
like to point to pages 278 to 281 of the 
hearings on this bill, in which two typical 
cases are related by the district attorney 
of Contra Costa County. There is no 
question that there are many other in- 
stances that have been verified where 
fathers who would like to stay and be 
proper fathers to their children, have 
found that because of unemployment 
conditions they cannot provide for those 
children. And they also found that the 
only way those children can obtain aid 
to needy children is for the father to 
desert his home and family. It does 
not seem to me that three youngsters who 
may be hungry in a home where their 
father is unemployed should have less 
consideration by the Federal Govern- 
ment than three youngsters who are 
hungry in a home where the father has 
deserted. A father who is unemployed 
but who still feels a sense of family 
responsibility should not be penalized as 
compared to a father who has deserted 
his family and left the children and his 
wife on their own resources. In my own 
mind I cannot distinguish between the 
children of those two families. For that 
reason it seems to me that this bill should 
be passed so that the Congress of the 
United States will correct the present 
wording of the law which undoubtedly 
stimulates separation and breakup of 
families. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. DomMINIcK]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, my 
principal purpose in rising is to under- 
take to clear up a few points in this 
piece of legislation which have bothered 
me, and I wish to address a few ques- 
tions to the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MILLs]. 

My first question is: Under the defi- 
nition of an eligible individual as a 
needy child under the age of 18 who 
has been deprived of parental support or 
care by reason of unemployment as de- 
fined by the State, does this mean that if 
either the father or mother is unem- 
ployed the child is entitled to this aid, 
or the family is entitled to this aid? 

Mr. MILLS. Our thought in this con- 
nection is that there is a responsibility 
on the parent, in most instances, the 
father, to supply the needs of the chil- 
dren. I take it if the father were unem- 
ployed but the mother were employed, 
under the definition of the term “em- 
ployment” by the State, where the in- 
come of the mother was insufficient to 
meet the budget needs determined by 
the State, assistance to some degree, 
though not the full degree, could be 
added to the family’s total budget in 
addition to what the mother might be 
earning. Let us assume the mother was 
earning a dollar a day, or $30 a month, 
and that there were enough children in 
the family so that the overall needs of 
the family were $120 a month; there 
would be $90 need that would be cre- 
ated by the unemployment of the fa- 
ther. That could be taken care of by 
the State under this program if the 
State so desired. They could, if they 
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wanted to, say that because there was 
this employment, even to this meager 
amount, on the part of the mother, that 
there would be no help. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Could it be sum- 
marized by saying that the committee 
had in mind that the total resources of 
the parents were to be considered in de- 
termining whether or not there was 
need? 

Mr. MILLS. That is absolutely right; 
that is very definite, very definite. All 
that the family receives, social security 
or anything else, must be taken into 
consideration in this program. Provi- 
sions of existing law that apply to the 
new program require such considera- 
tion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I notice that under 
this program in the charts and reports 
the State of Colorado would get approxi- 
mately $2,600,000 of Federal grants if 
the program were accepted by the State. 
We have excellent programs and are 
really quite proud of them. They em- 
brace unemployment help and aid to 
children. But my question is this: Is 
there any language in this bill or 
statement in the report which would in- 
dicate that the money made available 
by the Federal Government through this 
bill is not designed to take care of exist- 
ing programs but is designed to take care 
of additional aid? 

Mr. MILLS. We state in the report 
that it is our intention that the amounts 
made available under this program be 
in addition to amounts available under 
State programs at the present time. 
The gentleman will find that on page 3 
of the report under the general ex- 
planation of the bill, in the very first 
paragraph of that page. We express 
that intention. But, frankly, as is the 
case with respect to all increases in the 
area of public assistance enacted by the 
Congress, there is no way for us actually 
to guarantee that the money itself will 
go to the recipients to the full extent 
we wish. For example, if we increase 
public assistance by $5 a month, the 
State of Colorado might fix the increase 
at $3 a month, and say they would use 
the other $2 to take care of another per- 
son. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman sought to 
ask me these questions on my time but 
I did not get around to yielding to him. 
I now yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Colorado is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This would mean, 
then, if the intent of the committee were 
carried out, that the State should be in 
position to raise 40 percent of this addi- 
tional amount in order to make up the 
whole amount? 

Mr. MILLS. That is true. Let me 
make it clear, we are not proposing this 
program, we are not asking the Congress 
to pass it, merely to make Federal funds 
available to do tomorrow what State 
funds are doing today. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is the point I 
wanted to make. 
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Mr. MILLS. We do not want Federal 
funds to be used to serve the same pur- 
poses that State funds are serving to- 
day. That is not our intention or 
thought. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This bill contains 
no definition of what unemployment is. 
I understand the chairman’s position on 
it. But it is possible, is it not, under the 
laws of some of the States—I wonder if 
you have any information on this—for 
this money to be used in the case of per- 
sons who are unemployed by reason of 
labor disputes? 

Mr. MILLS. If the States were desir- 
ous of using their own funds to take care 
of a person who may be unemployed as 
a result of a labor dispute, I must ad- 
mit that, the State could get Federal 
funds under this program to implement 
that. As I recall, there may be 2 States 
that provide for payment of unemploy- 
ment compensation under those circum- 
stances. Whether or not the State 
would say that the person was in need 
under the State program as set up under 
this, I do not know, but the State could 
do it. It is possible. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It is possible that 
general taxpayers’ funds would be fun- 
neled into support of children of people 
who are unemployed by reason of a labor 
dispute? 

Mr. MILLS. If the State finds that 
those children are in need as a result of 
that, that is true. The primary ques- 
tion is need. That is the first test—are 
the children in need? The State deter- 
mines need. 

Mr. DOMINICK. There are also some 
States that give assistance to families 
who are working at what they call sub- 
standard wages, which differs in various 
States. This money would also be made 
available to them even though they are 
working, would it not? 

Mr. MILLS. It depends on what the 
State means by the term “unemployed.” 
For example, a man has become unem- 
ployed who is making $100 a week, but 
the State agency finds that there is a 
job that he can fill at $1 a day; that 
might be in the opinion of those within 
the State who determine these matters 
a substandard wage. Of course, it would 
be to the gentleman and me, perhaps. 
Suppose further there are enough chil- 
dren in the family where the need of 
the family would be $120 a month. Con- 
sidering the $30, the State could say that 
there is a need for an additional $90 and 
pay that $90 under this program. That 
is true. The important point to this 
is that we are leaving to the States 
these determinations. Do not forget, 
this is not altogether Federal money; 
there is State money here, too. 

Mr. DOMINICK. There is. one 
thought which concerns me, and that is 
that at local and county levels in some 
States general assistance under the pro- 
gram is given to the children. We do 
this in Colorado. I suppose, theoreti- 
cally, at least, it would be possible for the 
States to raise additional funds to match 
the Federal amount by taking over the 
local and county assistance programs. 

Mr. MILLS. That is true. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This would then 
— it all at the State and Federal 

evel? 
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Mr. MILLS. At the State level, not 
the Federal level. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr, Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, consid- 
eration of a bill of this kind is interest- 
ing in that we suddenly find there are 
great, undeveloped areas in the United 
States, and there is great suffering in 
this country. We are told today that 
there are thousands and perhaps mil- 
lions of needy people right here. Later 
on in the session we will get the foreign 
giveaway bill. I suspect that if we were 
considering the foreign aid bill here to- 
day instead of this, everything would be 
lovely in this country and the goose 
would be hanging high; there would be 
money aplenty to spend for all the un- 
derdeveloped areas that anybody could 
conjure up anywhere in the world. You 
never know until you get a bill of this 
kind that there are underdeveloped areas 
and people in the United States. 

But, what I want to ask the chairman, 
is there any aid in this bill for those 
people who have been hatching out il- 
legitimate children? 

Mr. MILLS. No, there is not. That 
issue is not involved here, I might say. 
The existing program of ADC can be 
used by the States to satisfy the needs 
of those children if the States decide 
they are in need. But, this bill is con- 
cerned with the case where the father is 
in the household. 

Mr.GROSS. This is what? 

Mr. MILLS. This is the case of help- 
ing the needy children where the father 
is in the household; no seasonal father. 
He is there most hours of the day be- 
cause he is unemployed when he is not 
looking for a job. 

Mr. GROSS. The mother of illegiti- 
mate children could not get any benefit 
from this bill; is that correct? 

Mr. MILLS. Well, that mother is 
getting benefits under the existing pro- 
visions of ADC if her children are in 
need and otherwise eligible in the State 
where they live. 

Mr. GROSS. So that if she was un- 
employed, she could not benefit from 
this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. The father would be ab- 
sent from the home, and under the pro- 
visions of existing law Federal] moneys 
and State moneys can be used now to 
take care of the needs of the child be- 
cause the father is absent from the 
home. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s response, because I read just the 
other day that the District of Columbia 
has the dubious distinction of having the 
highest percentage per capita of illegiti- 
mate children of any city in the United 
States. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman will bear 
in mind, as I said earlier, that the pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children now is 
available in the case of the death of the 
father, or the incapacity of the father; 
he may be in the home but totally in- 
capable of supplying these needs; or, in 
the absence of the father; and it is in the 
latter case sometimes that you find this 
situation I am talking about. 
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Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that in connection with the law 
with respect to aid to dependent children 
and in the case of this growing illegiti- 
macy problem, we ought to limit it to one 
mistake and you are out; instead, in 
some cases, of 8 or 10 so-called mistakes? 

Mr. MILLS. There is a lot to be said 
for the gentleman’s thoughts. And, I 
might point out that most States do not 
pay as much in aid for subsequent chil- 
dren as in the case of the first child. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman’s com- 
mittee doing anything about this prob- 
lem? 

Mr. MILLS. I started to tell the gen- 
tleman that the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas’ committee is not doing anything 
legislatively at the moment about the 
problem, but I am having some discus- 
sions with people in the department for 
some possible solution so far as Federal 
money is concerned in some of these situ- 
ations. But, there is nothing of a public 
nature that can now be said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan, the leader 
of our party. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman, who is my leader, embar- 
rasses me in a way. I do not know just 
where you are on this thing. We did not 
have a previous conference. But, a long, 
long time ago I read somewhere that the 
sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children, even unto the third and fourth 
generation. Now, that may be good 
Scripture. I doubt, knowing the gentle- 
man to be as kindhearted and as gen- 
erous as he is, that he would want to 
be put in a position—and incidentally, 
because I am under him, putting me in 
the position—of saying that these inno- 
cent children, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances under which they were born, 
are to be deprived of the necessities of 
life. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
are we going to do? Should we not get 
after the fathers and mothers, the pros- 
pective ones, I mean, and do something 
to them which will curtail the supply of 
illegitimate children? 

Mr. GROSS. That would be helpful. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Members may laugh if they want to, but 
it is a serious problem. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
pretty soon I will be forced to offer the 
bill that Mr. Rankin was talking about 
before he left us. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the attention of the chairman of the 
full committee, in reference to the ques- 
tion I asked before regarding the Indian 
reservations in Arizona and New Mexico. 
So far as the Navaho and Hopi Reserva- 
tions are concerned, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does pay a substantially in- 
creased portion; is that not correct? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman caught 
me a few moments ago without specific 
knowledge of the law to which he re- 
ferred. I have had the opportunity to 
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check the statute and I have found that 
an act was passed in 1950, coming out 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, known as “An act to pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of the Navaho 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians and a better 
utilization of the resources of the Nav- 
aho and Hopi Indian Reservations, and 
for other purposes.” 

Section 9 of that act provides 80 per- 
cent additional payments by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on OAA, ADC, and 
aid to the blind, in addition to the 
amounts prescribed to be paid to the 
States under those programs, in the case 
of the Navaho and Hopi Indians. 

That is a bill that might well be de- 
scribed as somewhat in the nature of a 
private relief bill since it applies only 
to the people falling within these three 
categories and who belong to the Navaho 
and Hopi Tribes. That did not come out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It came out of the Committee on Inte- 
rior. It is all on top of the Social Secu- 
rity Act provisions in that the Federal 
Government, under that act we are talk- 
ing about, or the act of 1950, assumes 80 
percent of what the State is required 
to pay under these public assistance 
programs of the Social Security Act. 

Mr. BERRY. Since this bill comes up 
under a closed rule, and no amendments 
are permitted except amendments of- 
fered by the committee, would the chair- 
man of the committee agree to an 
amendment making that law applicable 
in all States having a heavy Indian pop- 
ulation? 

Mr. MILLS. I could not do that for 
this reason. The act to which the gentle- 
man refers is not an act that came out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It came out of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. An amendment 
such as the gentleman has in mind, in 
my opinion, would be germane to this 
act of 1950. There is no reference to 
this category within the Social Security 
Act. What we have before us now is a 
bill amending the Social Security Act. 
The bill we have before us adds one 
category to ADC. 

Mr. BERRY. It would be applicable 
in these two States? 

Mr. MILLS. The law we have been 
talking about—the act of April 19, 1950 
(64 Stat. 44)—came within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Interior, the 
law that my friend from South Dakota 
wants to amend. It is not a part of the 
Social Security Act. 

Mr. BERRY. The point that I am 
making is that you are forcing some 
States out of the program. 

In my State, for instance, we have 
about 36,000 Indians. The State is pres- 
ently carrying the burden, but this bill is 
going to add a severe burden onto the 
people of my State. I doubt if they 
would be willing to accept this additional 
burden. I think what you are doing is 
forcing a number of States out of the 
program. 

Mr. MILLS. Ido not know about that, 
but I do know that the amendment the 
gentleman suggests is germane to some- 
thing that came from the Interior Com- 
mittee and not the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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Mr. BERRY. The gentleman does not 
think a committee amendment would be 
germane? 

Mr. MILLS. Our committee does not 
have original jurisdiction over Indians. 
That is the jurisdiction of the Interior 
Committee. However, since this is some- 
what related to matters within jurisdic- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee, 
I do recall the committee considering its 
interrelationship. If the Committee on 
the Interior wants to say that it is unfair 
to the gentleman’s State to expect it to 
take care of the problems of the Indians 
on reservations, just as it said in 1950 
with respect to the States, say, of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, in the case of 
Navahos and Hopis, you have that origi- 
nal jurisdiction. We in the Committee 
on Ways and Means do not. What you 
are doing is putting in Federal dollars in 
lieu of State dollars that would be re- 
quired under the Social Security Act. 

Mr. BERRY. Several years ago I in- 
troduced in Congress a bill which would 
place the States of North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin in the 
same category as Arizona and New 
Mexico insofar as the applicability of 
social security to the Indians is con- 
cerned. 

If Congress is now going to take this 
further step and include in ADC coverage 
all of the children of unemployed par- 
ents, this will mean adding thousands of 
cases on the bulk of the Indian reserva- 
tions and will place a burden upon the 
State which the State cannot carry. 
This, as I indicated a moment ago, will 
prohibit the States with large Indian 
populations from coming under the 
program. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that this 
bill comes to the floor under a closed rule 
which prohibits any amendments, as I 
believe the bill should be amended if it 
is going to be accepted in the States with 
large Indian populations. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes] to close the debate 
on this side. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, first let me say that this bill 
was reported by the committee with sub- 
stantial votes on both sides of the com- 
mittee. Of course we all have some ques- 
tions relating to this program and how 
it is going to work out. We also have 
some questions on how the program we 
have had on the books for 20 years is 
working. I think there is every reason 
for us to take some new looks at some 
of these relief programs that we have, 
and particularly this one with respect 
to the aid to dependent children, be- 
cause we certainly have the problem 
that was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Iowa. We have other problems of 
a similar nature such as whether we are 
giving aid and relief in situations where 
with the proper attitude by the individ- 
uals who benefit by the relief they would 
not be in the situation of needing relief. 

In a sense, Mr. Chariman this is not 
a new program. We have had the pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children for a 
considerable period of time. That is still 
what this is, a program of aid to depend- 
ent children. It is done within the 
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framework of existing law. The jus- 
tification for this bill is simply this: It 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to dis- 
tinguish as far as the plight of the needy 
child is concerned between the child in 
the family of, let us say, a disabled 
breadwinner who cannot work, and the 
needy child in a family where the bread- 
winner is unable to find work of any 
kind in order to support his family. 

It is pretty hard to find any distinc- 
tion as far as their needs are concerned 
or so far as the attitude of society to- 
ward meeting those needs is concerned. 
We do today have the program of aid to 
dependent children to assist in meeting 
the needs of children where the bread- 
winner is absent from the home; where 
he is dead; or where he is unable to 
work—incapacity. What the legislation 
does is to add the new category which 
says that if the breadwinner is able to 
work and if he is involuntarily unem- 
ployed and no work is available, we will 
treat that family in the same manner 
we treat the family when the breadwin- 
ner is dead, absent, or incapacitated. 

I recognize, and I think the commit- 
tee recognizes, that as we move into this 
category of involuntarily unemployed 
people, we do have an additional prob- 
lem, namely, the determination of 
whether it is really involuntary unem- 
ployment. In the case of the disabled 
breadwinner, you can test that readily. 
In the case of his absence from the 
home, you can test that and determine 
whether for a fact that situation exists. 
The death of the breadwinner is a cer- 
tainty. But here we do get the problem 
of determining whether, in fact, this per- 
son is involuntarily unemployed and I 
put the emphasis on the word “involun- 
tarily.”’ 

If you will look at the bill on page 2, 
you will find the additions made by the 
committee to assure that aid would 
only go to children of the involuntarily 
unemployed beginning at line 9, page 2, 
and going through to page 3. That 
was added by the committee to try 
to assure that we will not be giving this 
relief to people who in a sense may be 
more or less voluntarily unemployed and 
who are refusing work. I think it is 
appropriate that this legislation is en- 
acted on a temporary basis so that we 
can see how it is administered by the 
States and those in charge of the pro- 
gram with respect to the determination 
of whether or not the people who receive 
this aid or the families who receive this 
aid are in a situation where the bread- 
winner is truly, in fact, involuntarily 
unemployed. I would serve notice on 
the Department here and now that if I 
am around in 1962 when this program 
expires, I certainly am going to want 
and demand detailed information as de- 
veloped from their experience under this 
temporary program as to how that as- 
pect of the program has been adminis- 
tered. I think they should be in a posi- 
tion and should recognize now that the 
committee will want to know how this 
aspect of the program has been adminis- 
tered and how it has worked. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another aspect 
of the program I would like to refer to. 
It was referred to by my colleague, the 
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gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox], 
and it was referred to also in the sup- 
plemental views filed by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
Tis], and that is a matter of making 
surplus foods available under this 
program. " 

It has been pointed out that in many 
of these cases the principal need of 
these families is for food. That is the 
item of the budget that particularly 
needs to be satisfied under those cir- 
cumstances. We have a vast surplus 
of food. It certainly should be made 
available for distribution to public as- 
sistance recipients such as dependent 
children. ‘These are established relief 
programs and the machinery for ad- 
ministration is already set up. The rea- 
son the food is not used is that there is 
no provision for the sharing of cost of 
distribution. All we need to do is to 
make available a sharing in the cost of 
distribution within the local agencies in 
the States, so that in place of using 
dollars to provide relief we can use this 
surplus food. It would be a saving to 
the taxpayers generally and still would 
go to those needy children and would 
give them one of the principal items 
that they are most in need of. Instead 
of looking to the Federal Treasury to 
furnish dollars we would do better if we 
looked to Commodity Credit Corporation 
to furnish food. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. UTT. While I did not join in 
the supplementary or minority views, I 
have a reservation with regard to the 
passage of this legislation. This is not 
the first recession we have had. It is 
not the worst. We had one in 1952 and 
another in 1958. Who took care of those 
children during those depressions and 
who has been taking care of them since 
last June, the beginning of the current 
recession? I have not heard of any of 
the children dying in my district. I 
have had no requests in my district that 
this be adopted, and when we force upon 
the people of my district a 40-cent charge 
for every 60 cents the Government is 
spending, what program was used in 
these other depressions? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It has 
been taken care of in a hit-and-miss 
fashion. We have had State action in 
some instances. In my own State of 
Wisconsin we have a program of gen- 
eral assistance, which gives assistance 
to the family of a person who is unem- 
ployed and in need and in distress. 
Other States do not. I think the gentle- 
man must admit that even though no- 
body may be dying of starvation there 
is extreme distress which I think this 
program can meet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If we are 
justified in continuing the program of 
aid to dependent children, as we have it 
on the books today, which says we are 
going to participate if the breadwinner 
is absent or if he is dead or disabled. I 
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think we have just as much justification 
for saying that that program should also 
include children who are in need, where 
the breadwinner is able to work, wants 
to work, and is just unable to get it. 

Now let me comment on this question 
of the recession. I do not look on this 
just as an antirecession measure. I 
look at it in the sense of moving toward 
possible improvement of the aid-to-de- 
pendent-children program. I am not 
fooling myself that this is going to be 
a temporary program and that it will 
exp-re on the expiration of the bill. We 
are going to be asked to extend it, and 
that is what I am suggesting now, that 
when we do consider the question of ex- 
tending it we should have information 
developed through this temporary pro- 
gram to guide us. I hope this experience 
will tell us whether we can do it on a 
permanent basis. 

Mr. MILLS. I would like to join my 
friend from Wisconsin in expressing the 
desire that the information to which he 
refers will be obtained and be available 
to the Congress and the Ways and Means 
Committee. I certainly share his 
thought that it should be, for it would 
be helpful to us to have it available. 
Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
further. 

Mr. MILLS. In the event the gentle- 
man is right that in the future this pro- 
gram will be continued—— 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Does not 
the gentleman think we will be asked to 
extend this and that the inclination will 
be to do it? 

Mr. MILLS. I imagine we will be asked 
to. I do not want to state that we will 
doit. Certainly if we are asked to do so 
this information would be most impor- 
tant. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the chairman, and I would hope that the 
clerk of the committee would send the 
Department this colloquy, that there 
may be no question about their being 
alerted to the fact that we want some in- 
formation on their experience during 
this temporary period. 

I have been diverted somewhat from 
what I was discussing: using surplus food 
as part of our assistance program. An 
attempt was made in the committee to so 
amend this bill that surplus national 
foods could be used in place of dollars in 
giving assistance to these people. I still 
think that would be an advisable pro- 
cedure and I would hope that when the 
matter is considered in the other body 
they might think well of the proposition 
and provide for the use of surplus foods 
in order to assist in these instances. 

I think we should enact this bill and 
enact it on a temporary basis in order to 
get experience. I feel that we are com- 
pletely justified in doing so in view of the 
fact that we today have an existing pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children which 
would take care of these people except 
for the fact that if the father is alive 
and physically able, the children are au- 
tomatically ineligible no matter what the 
need is. The need is there just as much 
where he is involuntarily unemployed as 
where he is physically incapable of being 
employed. 
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I think this will prove to be an ef- 
fective improvement in aid to the de- 
pendent children program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to warmly and vigorously endorse 
the provisions and objectives of H.R. 
4884. This legislation amends title IV 
of the Social Security Act by providing 
Federal grants and aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents. 

Title IV of the Social Security Act has, 
since 1935, provided assistance to chil- 
dren only if the wage earning parent 
were dead, were permanently disabled, 
or ill, or missing from home. Many 
thousands of children, whose parents are 
unemployed, or face temporary financial 
disaster because of temporary illness, 
have been deprived of both the financial 
assistance and services of the aid-to-the- 
dependent-children program because of 
this restrictive insistence on the absen- 
teeism of the wage earner. 

It is my considered opinion, which is 
shared by many social welfare leaders, 
that these restrictions have contributed 
to advance instability to synthetic de- 
sertion when such desertion represented 
the father’s only means of getting ad- 
equate financial protection for his minor 
children. 

Under present State public welfare 
laws, children of unemployed parents 
may receive assistance only under the 
category of general assistance; in some 
States there is not even such a program 
of general assistance. In a great ma- 
jority, where such a program exists there 
is neither Federal nor State supervision 
of the county and city administrations, 
which administer general assistance. 
The standards of such assistance, even 
when granted, are concededly very low 
and inadequate for the preservation of 
health and the prevention of illness. 

The present national recession has re- 
sulted in the highest count of unem- 
ployed wage earners since World War II. 
It is no secret that hundreds of thou- 
sands of wage earners have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. It is common knowledge that the 
population of the United States has ac- 
celerated rapidly and particularly for 
the school age and preschool age popu- 
lation of the United States. Hundreds of 
thousands of children of such wage earn- 
ers are now without the basic necessities 
of adequate food, adequate fuel and shel- 
ter, and without adequate clothing. 
This legislation makes it possible for all 
of the States to extend their aid-to-the- 
dependent-children program to children 
and families of unemployed wage earn- 
ers, to protect their health, to give ad- 
equate relief, and to provide protective 
child welfare services when and where 
needed. 

I urge your support of H.R. 4884. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
vigorously support the proposal to per- 
mit the States to use matching Federal 
grants to aid needy children of the un- 
employed. Under the existing law, only 
children deprived of financial support by 
reason of parental death, disability, or 
desertion are helped. 

The pangs of hunger are no less real 
to the children of the unemployed who 
are without resources than they are to 
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the children of the ill or absent father. 
Simple mercy demands the support of 
the legislation. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly endorse H.R. 4884 which would 
authorize Federal financial participa- 
tion in aid to dependent children of un- 
employed parents. 

Unemployment for the month of Feb- 
ruary climbed to 5,705,000, the highest 
unemployment figure in the United 
States for the last 20 years. The $305 
million which would be added to our 
economy if all States participated would 
be one more of the necessary steps in 
restoring health and momentum to the 
American economy. 

More important, however, under the 
existing Federal-State program of aid 
to dependent children, needy children 
are eligible for assistance only if their 
fathers are deceased, disabled, or family 
deserters. The need of children is no 
less great merely because their fathers 
are unemployed and have exhausted 
their unemployment benefits. 

This is a temporary program which 
contains assurance that aid will not be 
provided when the parent has refused 
suitable employment. The need is 
pressing and I urge that this legisla- 
tion be passed today. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 4884, a bill to amend title 
IV of the Social Security Act, to author- 
ize Federal financial participation in aid 
to dependent children of unemployed 
parents. 

This program serves a great need, does 
good when it is needed, and is timely. 
It is designed for a 15-month period be- 
ginning April 1, 1961, and ending June 
30, 1962. It will permit States to receive 
necessary funds to take care of children 
under 18 years who are deprived of pa- 
rental support because a parent is un- 
employed. The State will make the rules 
and regulations and must match the 
Federal funds on a basis of 60 Federal, 
40 State. The cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be $300 million. 

In January of this year unemployment 
rose to 5.4 million. The children of those 
unemployed suffer as a result. They will 
number approximately 750,000. 

In New York, if our New York Legisla- 
ture acts promptly and adopts an accept- 
able program, 92,000 people will be 
helped, and New York State would re- 
ceive an additional $30,698,000. We in 
New York have been attempting for 
years to obtain a program for aid to 
dependent children of unemployed peo- 
ple. I trust that New York will be acti- 
vated to adopt such a program. 

This bill has another important fea- 
ture. It provides for the duration of the 
temporary program an increase of $375,- 
000 for Puerto Rico. At present the pub- 
lic assistance grants to Puerto Rico are 
fully utilized and this increase of $75,000 
for fiscal year 1961 and $300,000 for fiscal 
year 1962 will benefit the children in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. If this 
increase were not granted, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico would not benefit 
at all by this program. 

This legislation is humane, it is a giant 
step into the New Frontier and is an 
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indication that we have a Government 
which shows that it cares, especially for 
children. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the Members of the House to support 
H.R. 4884 which carries out President 
Kennedy’s recommendation for tem- 
porary assistance to children in families 
where the parent is unemployed. This 
is described as a temporary measure 
which will prevent individual suffering 
and help in our Nation’s recovery from 
the present recession. I might add, how- 
ever, that this bill highlights a perma- 
nent problem in our aid-to-dependent- 
children program which allows pay- 
ments to the family of the father who 
deserts his family but penalizes the 
father who, in the words of the Presi- 
dent, is prevented by conscience and 
love of family from taking this route. 
Your attention is also called to the 
words of the President which point out 
that this temporary action is recom- 
mended pending completion of a study 
of a permanent program to aid needy 
children and certain other groups now 
excluded from the Federal-State public 
assistance programs. I hope this study 
will be expedited, for many of these 
problems will still be with us at the ex- 
piration of the 15-month period which 
this legislation encompasses. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
added a provision to the bill about which 
I have some reservations. Payments will 
be denied children whose parents re- 
fuse, without good cause, employment 
in which they are able to engage. The 
States will have great latitude in mak- 
ing these determinations. The original 
Kennedy draft legislation provided only 
for the registration of unemployed 
parents at public employment offices. 
The bill as reported will, I am afraid, 
be cumbersome and difficult to adminis- 
ter. Moreover, it adds a new and, as 
I see it, extraneous consideration into 
our aid-to-dependent-children program. 
It should be remembered that this is a 
program designed to help needy chil- 
dren. I certainly hope that hungry 
young people will not suffer because of 
harsh interpretation of these provisions 
by the States or because of the bureau- 
cratic delay they may engender. 

However, as I have said, I do support 
the bill and hope that it is a start toward 
@ more comprehensive and permanent 
solution of these difficult problems. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I favor the enactment of this emergency 
bill helping dependent children. We are 
in a period when unemployment has 
reached its highest levels since World 
War II. In many sections of the coun- 
try a large part of our working force 
is without regular jobs. The demands 
on all types of agencies, State, local and 
voluntary, are heavy, especially in my 
own State of Michigan and in Detroit. 

Last week we passed legislation pro- 
viding for a temporary extension of un- 
employment insurance benefits. This 
will help but it is not enough. Some 
people are not covered by unemployment 
insurance. Others in spite of the ex- 
tension of the benefits will have ex- 
hausted their benefits before they return 
to regular work. In some instances, the 
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benefits to which workers are entitled 
are so small that they will not meet even 
the minimum needs of the family. 

The bill before us represents another 
important step in improving our welfare 
programs. It would provide Federal 
grants to the States that wish to extend 
their aid to dependent children pro- 
grams to include families with children 
in which a parent is unemployed, just 
as they now make provision for families 
in which the father is dead or is absent 
from the home or is physically or men- 
tally incapacitated. The machinery of 
the aid-to-dependent-children program 
exists in every State. This machinery 
can be expanded more rapidly than any 
other approach that I know of that we 
can make in trying to help meet welfare 
needs resulting from unemployment. 
The program made possible by this bill 
is not enough. Many unemployed 
workers do not have children, but if the 
States do come into this program and 
take care of the needy families with 
children, the States are relieved of some 
of the heavy pressures on them so that 
perhaps they can do a little more decent 
job for the unemployed in general. 

Unemployment is not evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the country today. 
Certain of our industries are much 
harder pressed than others. Some 
States may have only limited problems 
and may not feel the kind of pressures 
that would cause them to wish to par- 
ticipate in this temporary program. 
However, in enacting the program we 
would be making available to the States, 
and I have every reason to believe that 
the majority of them would use it, the 
machinery to help meet the present sit- 
uation halfway decently. 

States and localities in varying de- 
grees provide what is called general 
assistance, although it goes by different 
names in different places. Some States 
have State programs with considerable 
money involved. Others have only local 
programs and these may operate only 
in some localities. Fourteen States re- 
portedly do nothing at all for the un- 
employed. Another seven meet only 
emergency needs. Within States, pro- 
grams of this kind vary from place to 
place both in who is eligible and in how 
much eligible persons get. One thing 
that we can say with certainty is that in 
general people get less, and usually much 
less, from general assistance programs 
than their neighbors who are recipients 
of aid to dependent children. This hap- 
hazard arrangement is not enough in 
the present period. In the 1930’s the 
Federal Government concerned itself 
with the needs of the unemployed and 
contributed heavily to direct relief pro- 
grams and to work relief programs. 
These were terminated with the be- 
ginning of World War II and have never 
been reinstituted. In my judgment the 
time has come when the Federal Gov- 
ernment must again assume a degree of 
responsibility along with the States and 
localities. I believe this bill is the best 
way that we have found to permit the 
Federal Government to do this quickly 
during the present unemployment crisis. 

The bill would require cooperative ar- 
rangements between the State agency 
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administering aid to dependent children 
and the public employment offices so as 
to help individuals get employment as 
promptly as possible. It has another 
provision requiring utilization of the vo- 
cational education authorities in the 
States so that retraining may be provid- 
ed where it is appropriate where the 
unemployed worker is either lacking in 
skill of any kind or has skills which are 
no longer useful in the area in which he 
lives. 

The bill provides that assistance shall 
not be paid when an individual has, 
without good cause, refused employment 
in which he is able to engage. Broad 
latitude is left to the States in determin- 
ing what constitutes good causes. I am 
certainly in accord with the committee 
that we want unemployed persons to 
take a job that it is reasonable for them 
to take. On the other hand I should 
abhor seeing needy people exploited be- 
cause their children were hungry. They 
should not be required—and the bill does 
not require them—to take jobs at sub- 
standard wages, where working condi- 
tions are hazardous, or where there was 
a danger of health involved. I believe 
that most States will make these deter- 
minations with full respect for human 
dignity, and maintaining good standards. 

Responsibility is specifically left to the 
State for defining unemployment. This 
gives the States latitude according to 
their individual situation to take ac- 
count of the needs of workers who can 
work only part time or those who are 
attempting to sell on a commission with 
an insignificant return for their efforts. 
I recognize that this does not leave the 
door open for the individual who is em- 
ployed full time at low wages. Again all 
I can say is that if we can help these 
other groups perhaps the States and lo- 
calities can do more right now for the 
people with other kinds of need. 

The committee report makes clear 
that the intent of this legislation is for 
the additional Federal funds to be used 
to provide more assistance to needy peo- 
ple than is now available and conversely 
not to relieve State and local treasuries. 

I assume that we would all concur in 
this objective. I think the _ record 
should be clear, however, that this is a 
statement of intent and not a legislative 
requirement. No one is going to attempt 
to trace every Federal dollar or to re- 
quire separate appropriations or sepa- 
rate accounting. If a State falls short 
of placing each dollar in this program, 
or for that matter some other one, it is 
not going to be the basis for a question 
of conformity of their plan or for an au- 
dit exception. With the needs of people 
and the demands on the States to meet 
these needs being what they are today, 
I have no doubt that the intent will in 
general be accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, this will represent no 
panacea for the problems of our needy 
in Michigan, or in the United States. 
In many respects it does not go far 
enough. Many things can be found 
wrong with it. In my judgment, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, it represents the 
quickest and most constructive step we 
can take at this time to help relieve a 
situation in which children are hungry 
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and in which need is real and extensive. 
I urge the House to pass this bill today. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. First, I want to 
emphasize that this measure is an im- 
portant supplement to the extension of 
the unemployment insurance benefits 
which this body passed last week by a 
vote of 392 to 30. The bill is designed 
to meet the needs of many of the unem- 
ployed who will not be helped by those 
extended insurance benefits; the unem- 
ployed not covered by insurance; the 
unemployed not eligible for the present 
federally aided categories; and those who 
do not receive aid under the State and 
local general assistance programs. The 
children of unemployed workers are as 
much in need of aid as any others and 
I believe that the extension of Federal 
financial participation to this group of 
children will encourage the States to 
provide for them. It is time for the Fed- 
eral Government to begin to assume its 
responsibility for assisting the States in 
providing aid to persons in need regard- 
less of the cause of that need. 

The Federal Government does not now 
participate in any program of assistance 
for families who are in need solely be- 
cause the breadwinner is unemployed. 
Federally aided public assistance is now 
available to the needy who are aged, 
blind, or disabled, and to dependent chil- 
dren—and relatives caring for them— 
who have been deprived of parental sup- 
port by reason of the death, absence, or 
incapacity of a parent. The only aid 
that is now available to the needy unem- 
ployed comes from State or local sources 
and is referred to as general assistance. 
This is a program that varies from State 
to State, and within a State in its avail- 
ability and in the adequacy of the as- 
sistance provided. The problem is not 
unlike that prior to the passage of the 
Social Security Act when a large ma- 
jority of the States had mothers’ aid 
laws which frequently were in effect in 
only a few counties of a State and at 
such levels as the ability and inclination 
of the local community dictated. Be- 
cause of the variations in these State 
and local general assistance programs, 
the pattern is most uneven. There is 
no aid for the unemployed in 14 States 
and the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. There is 
emergency or short-time aid in seven 
additional States and varying provisions 
ranging from what may be considered to 
be grossly inadequate to programs that 
are comparable to ADC in the other 
States. 

The present ADC programs which are 
operating in all States and Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Guam form a base capable of 
rapid expansion, at the option of the 
States, to include assistance to families 
of unemployed workers. It is true that 
most States would require new legisla- 
tion to extend their programs. How- 
ever, this is equally true of any other 
type of program for assistance to the 
unemployed and since most State legis- 
latures are meeting this year, it is pos- 
sible for them to act quickly if they wish 
to take advantage of this legislation. It 
is expected that a majority of States will 
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probably participate, particularly most 
of those faced with substantial indus- 
trial unemployment and some of those in 
which there is now no general assist- 
ance provisions for the unemployed. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the bill as 
reported out by our committee. H.R. 
4884 will amend the definition of ‘“de- 
pendent child” so that children with an 
unemployed parent may be included in 
the State program of ADC. This bill will 
enable the States to extend their pro- 
grams so that parents who are in the 
home with their children will be able 
through this program to provide for 
their needy children just as aid is now 
available to the children of parents who 
are absent from the home. The bill 
will require the State public assistance 
agencies to work cooperatively with the 
State system of employment agencies 
and the State vocational education agen- 
cies to help restore the unemployed to 
work as quickly as possible. 

There is also a provision in the bill 
to assure that assistance will be denied 
if the unemployed worker refuses em- 
ployment, except for good cause, when 
a bona fide offer of employment has 
been made. This bill is a temporary 
measure to be in effect from April 1, 
1961, through June 30, 1962. Like the 
extension of unemployment benefits it 
has as its main purpose the mitigation 
of the needs of the unemployed. At the 
same time the overall objective of our 
ADC program is to help maintain and 
strengthen family life and help the 
parents and relatives of needy children 
to attain maximum self-support and per- 
sonal independence consistent with the 
maintenance and continuing parental 
care and protection. This bill, I believe, 
will further help to carry out this pur- 
pose by providing assistance during that 
time while the unemployed parent is 
being helped to find employment by the 
State employment agencies. Under it 
there are provisions for registration and 
periodic reregistration, and for making 
all the services and facilities of the em- 
ployment services available, such as their 
special counseling service. As I have 
pointed out, assistance will not continue 
when an unemployed parent refused 
without good cause to take a job. For 
example, if the employment service no- 
tifies the assistance agency that the un- 
employed parent was referred to an 
available job and refused to take it or if 
an employer offered a job directly, and 
not through the employment service, and 
reported the refusal of the job offer to 
the State assistance agency that agency 
then has the responsibility to determine 
whether or not there is a bona fide offer 
and whether there was good cause for 
refusal. To judge whether there was 
good cause for refusal of an offer the 
agency might determine whether the 
employment was dangerous to health, an 
unreasonable distance away, had unduly 
hazardous working conditions, substand- 
ard wages or working conditions, or 
similar considerations. It is expected 
that the State agency will take all pos- 
sible steps to return an unemployed 
parent to employment, and that they will 
also take steps to assure that because of 
the family’s need for assistance he is not 
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exploited. The individual, as in the case 
of all Federal-State public assistance 
programs, will have the right of appeal 
under the State plan. 

This bill goes further in bringing 
about opportunities for families to be 
restored to self-support than the pres- 
ent law. Under it, the State agency 
will work with the State agency re- 
sponsible for the vocational education 
program of the State. While these pro- 
grams are now open to adults inter- 
ested in new knowledge and skills this 
bill places a particular responsibility on 
the assistance agency for making ar- 
rangements with vocational education 
authorities so that there will be maxi- 
mum utilization of vocational education 
services and facilities that will encour- 
age the unemployed parent capable of 
being retrained to take advantage of 
them. 

In 1958 the Congress established the 
Advisory Council on Public Assistance 
for the purpose of reviewing the status 
of the Federal-State grant-in-aid pub- 
lic assistance programs. This Council 
submitted its report December 31, 1959. 
So far the major recommendations of 
the Council, particularly those related 
to strengthening the Federal-State pub- 
lic assistance programs for needy 
people, have not been presented as leg- 
islative proposals. However, this bill 
would largely carry out one of those 
recommendations. The Council’s re- 
port reminds us that a hungry, ill- 
clothed child is in need of assistance 
no matter what brings about that need, 
whether it is a parent who is incapaci- 
tated or one out of work, particularly 
at a time of economic recession when 
he is particularly handicapped in get- 
ting a job. 

I believe that we can all agree that, 
whenever possible, unemployed people 
should not have to resort to public as- 
sistance to support their families. 
These workers want jobs and I believe 
that the spur to the economy that the 
administrator has recommended will re- 
sult in an upturn in the job market. 
The fact is, however, that many of the 
unemployed, especially those with mar- 
ginal skills and ability, will not neces- 
sarily return to work promptly. Some 
will have to come to public assistance 
agencies. I believe it is our obligation 
to make sure that these agencies of the 
States are in a position to give the help 
that is needed. H.R.4884 makes this 
possible. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation now before the Committee is 
a part of the President’s program to re- 
lieve distress incident to the current 
recession. 

As has been so ably explained by the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Mitts], the pending bill would au- 
thorize, for a temporary 15-month 
period, Federal financial participation 
in aid to dependent children of unem- 
Ployed parents, and would provide Fed- 
eral help to States in caring for a sub- 
stantial number of needy families. 

There is no provision in Federal law to 
aid needy people whose need arises solely 
because of unemployment. The present 
public assistance grants are limited to 
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the needy who are 65 years of age or 
older, the blind, the disabled, and to the 
children in families where the parent is 
dead, incapacitated, or absent from the 
home. The families where the bread- 
winner is unemployed receive assistance 
in some States and in some localities 
through general assistance. While the 
term “general assistance” is used 
throughout the country, it applies to 
very different programs, not only from 
State to State, but also within a State. 

In January 1959 the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare pub- 
lished information obtained from the 
States about the nature of these pro- 
grams of general assistance. Federally 
aided programs require statewide appli- 
cation, with State financial participa- 
tion, and administration by a single State 
agency. On the other hand, the general 
assistance programs vary greatly from 
State to State. As a matter of fact, we 
were advised that some 17 States have 
reported that they take no responsibility 
in the general assistance program and 
that this is done entirely through the 
local government. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
received testimony not only from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Secretary of Labor, but 
also from individuals experienced in the 
field of social welfare representing na- 
tional, public, and voluntary agencies 
familiar with the distress caused by 
severe unemployment. Their testimony 
emphasized the need for early legisla- 
tive action on a proposal such as is now 
before the committee. 

I urge the enactment of this legisla- 
tion to supplement the temporary pro- 
gram of extended unemployment com- 
pensation which the House approved 
several days ago. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 4884 
would provide Federal funds to be grant- 
ed to States for aid to dependent chil- 
dren of unemployed parents. The cost 
to the Federal Government during the 15 
months in which the proposed legisla- 
tion would be effective is estimated at 
$305 million. 

The record and the debates lead me to 
the conclusion that there is no need for 
Federal funds in this area. Beyond that, 
under H.R. 4884 the tax burdens would 
be discriminatory among States. 

I quote from the separate views of the 
Honorable Bruce ALGER printed with the 
committee report on this bill as follows: 

The issue involved is not a question of 
whether or not to provide help for the needy 
but instead involves the question of how 
best to help the needy. I am convinced this 
can best be accomplished through endeavors 
on the State and local levels and through 
the experienced efforts of private charity 
organizations. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, this legis- 
lation is one of the most important pro- 
posals to be considered by this Congress. 
It is humane. It is urgently necessary. 
Children of unemployed workers need 
shelter, food, and support every bit as 
much as children whose parents are de- 
ceased, absent or incapable of providing 
support. 

I regret that this legislation is limited 
to a 15-month period. While the need is 
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particularly grave at this time, and while 
we hope it will decrease with improved 
economic conditions, there is good cause 
to believe that the need will be perma- 
nent to a lesser or greater degree. Just 
several days ago, the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Board, Mr. William McChes- 
ney Martin, told the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report about his concern 
over the hard core of unemployment 
which persists in our economy and ap- 
pears to increase in size. 

Just a few days ago, the Department 
of Labor announced the number of the 
unemployed in the Nation had reached 
5.7 million persons. Therefore 200,000 
more persons were out of work in Febru- 
ary as compared with the month of 
January. Approximately 6.6 percent of 
the Nation’s work force is currently un- 
employed. 

In my community of Cleveland, the 
current rate of unemployment is 2 per- 
cent over the national average. As an 
automobile and automobile parts manu- 
facturing center—we have already sus- 
tained the full impact of automation. 
There is reason to believe that unem- 
ployment in Cleveland will remain at 
least 2 percent above the national aver- 
age until the large gap is closed between 
automobile productive capacity and 
demand. 

In the meanwhile and until economic 
conditions improve, this legislation will 
serve in a great way to provide help to 
the needy children of the unemployed 
and preserve the integrity of family life 
throughout America. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
consumed all the time we desire on this 
side. 

May I state that there are no com- 
mittee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hutu, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4884) to amend title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to depend- 
ent children of unemployed parents, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 209, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a motion to recommit at the desk. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present, 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No, 15] 


Findley 
Fino 
Flynt 
Herlong 
Hosmer 
Jarman 
Jensen 
Judd 
Kearns 
Kilburn 
Lankford 
Lesinski 
Lipscomb 
McIntire 
Miller, 
George P. 
Moore 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Elliott O’Brien, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 368 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


O’Hara, Mich. 
Powell 
Rabaut 


Schwengel 
Slack 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Steed 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, La. 
Van Pelt 
Whalley 
Wickersham 
Willis 
Wright 
Young 
Zelenko 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF 
UNEMPLOYED PARENTS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MASON. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mason moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 4884, to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following announce- 
ment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section Il, 
Public Law 85-305, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, the following Members on the part 
of the House, to serve with himself: Mr. 
Tuck, of Virginia; Mr. Bo.iinc, of Missouri; 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, of Iowa; and Mr. GOopLING, 
of Pennsylvania. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 

fore the House the following announce- 

ment, which the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 3, 
Public Law 86-380, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations the following 
members of the part of the House: Mr. 
IxarpD, Texas; Mr. Fountain, North Caro- 
lina; and Mrs. Dwyer, New Jersey. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY POL- 
ICY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following announce- 
ment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
401(a), Public Law 414, 82d Congress, the 
Chair appoints as members of the Joint 
Committee on Immigration and Nationality 
Policy the following members on the part 
of the House: Mr. CEeLLer, New York; Mr. 
WALTER, Pennsylvania; Mr. FrericHan, Ohio; 
Mr. Porr, Virginia; and Mr. Moore, West 
Virginia. 


LET’S CUT OUT THE REDTAPE 
AND GET SURPLUS FOODS OUT 
QUICKLY TO UNEMPLOYED PER- 
SONS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this country were understand- 
ably thrilled when the first Executive 
order issued by President Kennedy after 
taking the oath of office was an order 
increasing the amount of surplus foods 
made available to the needy people of 
our Nation. At atime of national unem- 
ployment emergency no action could 
have underscored more dramatically the 
priority which President Kennedy has 
assigned to the job of meeting the needs 
of those who are in economic distress as 
a result of the failure of our economy to 
move along and to grow as effectively as 
it should do. 

As the Representative of a district 
which has been particularly hard hit by 
unemployment, however, I was shortly 
to learn that as a practical matter the 
effectiveness of President Kennedy’s dra- 
matic Executive order was much more 
limited than I supposed because of ex- 
isting procedural rules and regulations— 
redtape, as it is usually referred to— 
which surround and circumscribe the 
distribution of these surplus food sup- 
plies by the Department of Agriculture 
and by the individual States. Many 
people in my district and elsewhere who 
expected that they would have an op- 
portunity to take advantage of these sur- 
plus food stores in line with the Presi- 
dent’s order have found, on closer 
inquiry, that the requirements for taking 
advantage of them are almost as restric- 
tive and as complicated as are the re- 
quirements for eligibility for regular 
welfare payments. 
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Under regulations established by the 
Department of Agriculture, and carried 
out by the individual States, an individ- 
ual or a family, in order to be eligible 
for these payments, must meet a detailed 
formula referring both to his income, 
including unemployment checks, and 
his net assets that is similar to formula 
required for those on permanent relief. 
In other words, not only must the fam- 
ily in question be destitute, but it must 
be able to prove this fact before it can 
become eligible for surplus foods. In 
many cases this means, if there is some 
sort of family car, selling the car, get- 
ting rid of the family television, and 
perhaps even getting rid of the family 
homestead. 

Mr. Speaker, in normal times I am 
sure that requirements of this type are 
necessary and justifiable for determin- 
ing eligibility of recipients for normal 
welfare help. But these are not normal 
times today, when the national level of 
unemployment has reached the highest 
peak since the days of the great de- 
pression. Moreover, the distribution of 
surplus foods which constitute a glut 
on the market and a continuing storage 
cost to the American taxpayer is not and 
should not be considered as the same 
kind of thing as welfare aid. Yet the 
regulations in effect in the Department 
of Agriculture and in the individual 
States by reason of the Department’s 
order, draw almost no distinction be- 
tween the two, and as a result the in- 
crease in available surplus food supplies 
authorized by the President in his Ex- 
ecutive order has not in fact resulted 
in any substantially increased utilization 
of these supplies to meet the needs of 
many who are most directly and heavily 
hit by the current unemployment emer- 
gency. 

Mr. Speaker, early last month I 
pointed this situation out to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a telegram and 
urged them to undertake an adjustment 
in their own rules and regulations to 
make it possible for those who have been 
unemployed for some time during the 
current emergency period to have the 
benefit of these surplus food supplies 
without the necessity of going through 
all of the additional redtape normally 
required for regular welfare recipients. 
Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture did not give me the courtesy of 
a reply until yesterday, following a pub- 
lic news release which I had then made 
on the subject. And even then their 
reply was entirely in the negative and 
demonstrated, in my judgment, their 
complete failure to recognize the spe- 
cial conditions created by the present 
unemployment emergency in many sec- 
tions of our country. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced legislation, H.R. 5280, to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide 
that surplus foods may in fact be dis- 
tributed to persons who have been un- 
employed for more than 4 weeks and to 
their families whenever a condition of 
major unemployment emergency exists, 
that is whenever total unemployment 
in the Nation exceeds 4.5 million. At 
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this point I insert the text of my bill 
to be included in the Recorp. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 416 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 is amended by striking 
out “and” immediately before ‘(4)’? and by 
inserting immediately before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ‘“, and (5) 
during any period the Secretary of Labor, in 
accordance with such criteria as he may pre- 
scribe, determines that the level of unem- 
ployment in the United States exceeds 4.5 
million, to donate food commodities to agen- 
cies eligible for donations under clause (3) 
for use in the United States in the assist- 
ance of persons who have been unemployed 
for more than four weeks, and their fami- 
lies.” 


Mr. Speaker, only the other day the 
Public Welfare Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia requested the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to make the same 
kind of an adjustment which I have sug- 
gested. The welfare authorities were 
flatly turned. down. I ask unanimous 
consent to include at this point an ac- 
count of this event which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star for March 
8, 1961: 


DIsTRIcT OF COLUMBIA PLEA FaIts To EASE 
Foop ELIGIBILITY—AGRICULTURE DEPART- 
MENT REJECTS REQUEST TO RAISE SALARY 
CEILING 

(By Betty Miles) 


The Agriculture Department has turned 
down the District Public Welfare Depart- 
ment’s request to raise the salary ceiling for 
families eligible for surplus food. 

The Welfare Department’s request had 
been approved by the District Commis- 
sioners and was stimulated by President 
Kennedy’s expansion of the food program for 
the needy to make it more attractive. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service’s rea- 
son is that the proposed scale is not tied in 
closely enough with public assistance 
standards in the District. 

A precedent would be set nationally if the 
District’s request were granted, spokesmen 
say. 

The surplus food program revolves around 
the principle of need. 

All public assistance recipients are eligi- 
ble. Others have been approved by Agri- 
culture whose incomes were closely related 
to public assistance levels. 

The present District surplus food stand- 
ard, approved by Agriculture when the pro- 
gram was set up in 1957, however, is a little 
above the public assistance levels. 


MAY REJUDGE CASE 


Agriculture said it could not raise the 
ceiling now, but is asking for additional 
arguments that might justify Welfare’s posi- 
tion. 

A recent day-to-day survey by the Welfare 
Department revealed that about 15 families 
a month are being denied surplus food here 
because their incomes, though low, were 
above the approved scale. Especially hard 
hit are four-, five-, and six-member families, 
welfare officials say. 

They believe surplus food can be used as 
& preventive measure to help keep families 
together and off relief, since underemployed 
District workers live marginally all the time. 


PROPOSED SCALE 

Under the present rules, a single person 

not on relief is eligible with an income of 

$95 a month. The most a single relief re- 
cipient can get here is $93 a month. 
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Families of four receive about $151 a 
month in relief; families whose breadwin- 
ner makes $200 a month are eligible for 
surplus food here now. 

The District proposed changing the scale 
this way: 

Current Proposed 


1 PORSOR ns 5 on ke ees ny $95 $120 
SF Sieh cihnruecait niin 135 175 
9. DOR cneng niitiintntipenigunen 175 225 
Occ n the wancnameynase 200 260 


5 persons and over..__.-.-- 


Cash savings exemptions and real and per- 
sonal property exemptions also would be 
liberalized. 

Gerard M. Shea, District Welfare Director, 
said he would wait until notification by the 
Agriculture Department before taking fur- 
ther action. 

The District spent $157,431 to distribute 
3,796,613 pounds of food, worth $1,054,731, 
to an average of 26,679 persons in fiscal 
1960. 

Welfare officials say an extra $45,000 for 
handling costs they seek for fiscal 1962 still 
would be needed, even if the liberalized pro- 
gram is not approved, for 15,000 persons now 
eligible but not participating, who may take 
advantage of the expanded program. 


I also include at this point an arti- 
cle from the Washington Post of March 
9, 1961: 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT RULING—DISTRICT 
or CoLtuMsBIA PLEA To GET SURPLUS FOR 
MorE NEEDY VETOED 


District Welfare Department proposals to 
increase the number of persons eligible for 
surplus food here have been turned down by 
the Agriculture Department. 

This is because the District’s request vio- 
lates an Agriculture Department principle 
that surplus food should be used to sup- 
plement aid to needy persons and not be 
used as a substitute for aid. 

Therefore, the eligibility requirements for 
surplus food are similar to public assist- 
ance standards established throughout the 
country. 

In the District, for example, persons cur- 
rently are eligible for surplus food if they 
qualify for public relief or if their monthly 
incomes are related closely to monthly pub- 
lic relief payments. 

But Welfare Director Gerard M. Shea pro- 
posed that income eligibility standards for 
surplus food be raised from $25 to $60 above 
the monthly relief payments, depending on 
family size. 

If the District’s request had been granted, 
it would have set a precedent nationally, 
an Agriculture Department spokesman said. 

City welfare officials estimated that about 
15 needy families are turned down for sur- 
plus food each month because their in- 
come is in excess of the current ceiling. 
If the District had a relief program to aid 
such families, they automatically would be 
eligible for surplus food. 

Meanwhile, the Welfare Department is 
hopeful that it will receive additional sur- 
plus food items, such as peanut butter and 
canned pork and gravy, for distribution 
sometime next month. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the ex- 
perience of the District of Columbia 
Welfare Department, which recognizes 
that existing redtape in the Agricul- 
ture Department is today hindering the 
efforts to meet the needs of those citi- 
zens who are suffering heavily during 
this emergency unemployment period, is 
reflected in other welfare departments 
and in other States around the country. 
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My bill would correct this situation. 
I believe it should be corrected and cor- 
rected rapidly if the full effect which 
President Kennedy wanted and intended 
for his Executive Order No. 1 is to have. 
I hope H.R. 5280 will soon be enacted 
into law. 





TO AMEND THE HATCH ACT 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to amend the Hatch 
Political Activities Act so as to allow 
Federal employees to engage in partisan 
political activities on the local govern- 
ment level. Throughout the _ entire 
Nation, and especially in the district 
which I represent, a substantial num- 
ber of citizens are prevented from tak- 
ing an active part in their county and 
municipal governments due to the fact 
that most local governments are parti- 
san. Under present restrictions, both 
the individuals and the local govern- 
ments lose many of the benefits of a 
representative government. This bill 
will retain the present provisions re- 
garding Federal employees taking an ac- 
tive part in the election of State or 
Federal officers. 





PURCHASES FROM CUBA 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States is still buy- 
ing Cuban products at the rate of over 
$60 million per year. These dollars are 
a godsend to Castro. We must put an 
immediate stop to this flow of gold which 
in effect is being used against us. 

Cuba today is faced with a serious 
economic problem that is threatening 
the existence of the Castro government. 
Intelligence reports reveal a considerable 
amount of unrest among the people of 
Cuba because of plant shutdowns and 
slowdowns caused by the scarcity of even 
the most basic of manufacturing tools 
and ingredients. It is folly for the United 
States in any way to assist the Castro 
regime in eliminating the economic 
Frankenstein he has created. 

Reports furnished me by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that general 
imports from Cuba for the fourth quar- 
ter ending in December 1960 amounted 
to $16.7 million. This is a decided re- 
duction in imports, but it is not enough. 
The United States must effect a total 
—_ embargo of Cuban commodi- 

es, 
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Authority is now vested in the Presi- 
dent of the United States in section 5b 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
1917, which with the national emer- 
gency declaration of 1950, still in effect, 
gives the President authority to prevent 
or prohibit commercial dealings of any 
sort with the Cuban Government. 

I have on this date sent the following 
wire to the President urging immediate 
action in eliminating the flow of all dol- 
‘lars to Cuba: 

I urge your immediate use of the powers 
accorded you in the Trading With the En- 
emy Act, section 5b, to completely eliminate 
all imports from Cuba. The effect of your 
action under this act would be so complete 
that not one single dollar would go to Cuba. 
In addition, I urge that all exports to Cuba 
be eliminated, with the exception of those 
medicinal products and foodstuffs that are 
deemed to be essential to the minimum 
health requirements of the Cuban people 
and thus humanitarian in scope. 


GHANA AND THE ROLE OF AMERI- 
CA’S BUSINESS STATESMEN 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 15 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in connection with the visit to Washing- 
ton of President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana, and the warm cordiality that 
marked his reception by and conversa- 
tions with President Kennedy, it is in- 
teresting to note that our distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable Rosert N. C. Nrx, recently as- 
signed by Chairman Morcean of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs as a member 
of the Subcommittee on Africa, repre- 
sents, as does Chairman Morcan, the 
State where President Nkrumah re- 
ceived his education and degree at Lin- 
coln University. The friendship of Pres- 
ident Nkrumah and Congressman NIx 
goes back, I believe, to the former’s 
American college days. 

As chairman of the African Subcom- 
mittee I am happy to welcome the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Nrx, and I think it most 
reassuring to all the new emerging na- 
tions of Africa of the sincere interest and 
friendship of the Congress that two out- 
standing Americans of African descent 
serve on that subcommittee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Diccs, being the vice chairman. The 
other majority member of the subcom- 
mittee is my colleague from the neigh- 
boring Third District of Mlinois, Mr. 
Morpuy, a lifelong student of Africa, 
its historic past, its aspirations and its 
potentialities as it moves into the new 
day of independent sovereignty. The 
ranking minority member is the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Ohio, Mrs. 
Botton, who has served for many years 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, on 
which she is the second ranking Repub- 
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lican member. Mrs. Botton was chair- 

man of the African Subcommittee during 

Republican control of the House and her 

deep interest in and wide knowledge of 

Africa are recognized both here and in 

Africa. The distinguished and scholarly 

gentleman from Indiana, Mr. ADAIR, com- 

pletes the membership of the subcom- 
mittee. Franklin J. Schupp is the staff 
consultant and Mary Louise O’Brien the 
staff assistant, and to them the sub- 
committee is indebted for a dedicated 
service. 

VOLTA RIVER PROJECT 

The visit to the White House by 
President Nkrumah and the warmth of 
his meeting with President Kennedy are 
reminiscent of the emotion and senti- 
ment with which the peoples of the 
United States joined with the peoples of 
Ghana in celebration of the independ- 
ence of Ghana, first of the African na- 
tions to attain the status of sovereignty. 

When I visited Ghana 3 years ago I 
was convinced, not only of the fiscal 
soundness and the engineering sound- 
ness of the Volta River project, but of 
the necessity of its development if the 
new nation of Ghana, of which we in the 
United States were expecting so much, 
were to realize its full potentialities. 
Nations that grow to stature, like the 
careers of men who attain leadership, 
are the products of great dreams, never 
of small planning. I felt that our wisest 
course. as the sincere friend of the new 
nation of Ghana was to give all encour- 
agement within our power to the devel- 
opment of a project opening up vast 
mineral deposits, and resulting in the 
erection of large aluminum smelters and 
the dawning of a new industrial day. 

I am happy that the development of 
the Volta River project now seems close 
at hand, and that its completion and 
operation will mark a modern “people’s 
partnership” of strong business and in- 
dustrial companies in which the na- 
tionals in the country of the develop- 
ment will share in the investment, share 
in the management, share in the owner- 
ship and of course share in the respon- 
sibilities. 

This is the “people’s partnership” 
arrangement under which the Kaiser 
Industries Corporation is operating in 
Ghana, Guinea, and Ethiopia, and rap- 
idly is being adopted by other American 
concerns with investments in Africa. It 
calls for a new type of business execu- 
tive, the business statesman. In this 
capacity, he serves not only his company, 
but also his country. He becomes an 
effective exponent of our foreign policy 
while he works closely with government 
leaders, businessmen and the public of 
the developing country. 

In its issue of March 6, 1961, Steel 
magazine tells of the part of a business 
statesman, Chad F. Calhoun, in helping 
the people of Ghana make come true the 
dream of the Volta River project. The 
article follows: 

THE ROLE oF AMERICA’S BUSINESS STATES- 
MAN—HE OFFERS WAYS FoR NATIONS To 
DEVELOP RESOURCES 
“There can be no doubt that the desire of 

the people of Africa for a better way of life 
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constitutes one of the greatest challenges of 
our time,” says Chad F. Calhoun, vice presi. 
dent of Kaiser Industries Corp. 

Mr. Calhoun is one of the new type of 
business-statesmen who is helping newly 
emerged countries plan for the development 
of natural resources. 

Kaiser’s entry.—In 1958, Kaiser Engineers 
& Constructors Inc. was asked to reappraise 
an old study regarding hydroelectric poten- 
tial on Ghana’s Volta River. Today, Kaiser 
has interests in an aluminum smelter and 
hydroelectric projects in Ghana. An engi- 
neer since 1920, Mr. Calhoun worked on the 
Hoover and Bonneville Dams, and he helped 
plan Kaiser Steel Corp.’s Fontana (Calif.) 
mill. He has made 18 trips to Africa, the 
latest a few weeks ago. Now a director of 
Volta Aluminum Ltd. (Valco) of Ghana, 
he comments: “We believe in working on a 
fair, understanding and enlightened basis, 
It is our duty, function, and privilege to 
serve in Africa as a counterforce to the 
threat of communism.” 

Showcase country: “Judged purely by com- 
mercial standards, the (smelter) project has 
a profit-making future. We believe U.S. 
industry can and should take the lead in 
assisting newly developing countries. This 
beginning in Ghana is but a small part of 
what we ultimately hope to do there. We 
are concentrating on it first to make it a 
showcase for the world,” says Mr. Calhoun. 

He admits that in the face of lower earn- 
ings and excess aluminum capacity “it has 
not been easy to maintain interest,” but he 
and Kaiser’s president, Edgar F. Kaiser, 
“have more than just a balance sheet inter- 
est in business.” 

Behind the scenes: A huge project such 
as this goes far beyond the usual patterns of 
business. The function of the business- 
statesman, as an unofficial representative of 
his government, can be more meaningful 
than the work officials from the State De- 
partment or other agencies. Private talks 
with the heads of governments, checking 
sentiment within a country, and working 
with local government men who would stall 
projects for personal or political reasons, all 
demand high caliber effort. 

In the case of Ghana, it is believed by some 
that the United States has a solid friend. 
Yet it is a friend that must consistently de- 
fend its pro-American feelings to country- 
men who fear colonialism or secretly advo- 
cate communism. 


OUTLINE OF DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


My colleague, I am sure, will be in- 
terested in the manner in which it is 
proposed private capital, the Govern- 
ment of Ghana, and the Government of 
the United States, through the Export- 
Import Bank and the Development Loan 
Fund, and international organizations 
such as the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Development Loan Fund will 
work together in a major development of 
vital importance ot Ghana. 

Here is a brief outline of the plan as 
presented in the March 6, 1961, issue of 
Steel magazine: 

POWER AND BAUXITE BENEFIT GHANA 

Just west of the Congo’s rich iron ore re- 
gions lies the Republic of Ghana. Its un- 
tapped hydroelectric resources and bauxite 
deposits will help the young nation escape 
from economic dependence on cocoa. 

At the urging of the U.S. Government, 
four aluminum producers have formed a 
consortium, Volta Aluminum Ltd. (Valco) 
of Ghana, to develop an aluminum industry 
within the small country. Stockholders in- 
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clude Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
(which heads the consortium), Aluminum 
Co. of America, Reynolds Metals Co., and 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. By 1972, 
they will construct an aluminum smelter, 
with an annual capacity of 141,000 long 
tons, at Tema Harbor, Ghana. Initial con- 
struction calls for four potlines with a total 
capacity of 94,000 long tons, costing $128 
million. A $50 million, two potline will be 
added later. 

Financial arrangements: Washington offi- 
cials are considering financing for Valco. 
A $32 million equity investment will be 
made by the four companies, while $146 mil- 
lion will be in the form of a long-term loan 
to Valco. The firms’ portion can be guar- 
anteed by the Development Loan Fund, the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, or 
all three. Binding commitments must be 
made for the entire amount before work can 
begin; $11 million will be required in the 
1961-64 period; $121 million in 1965-68; and 
$46 million in 1969-72. 

Tax concessions: Under the Pioneer In- 
dustries & Companies Act of Ghana, Valco 
will not pay income taxes for 10 years, or 
during the time required to recoup its equity 
investment—whichever period is shorter. 
The U.S. Treasury is also considering a con- 
cession: Under it, the companies wouldn’t 
have to pay U.S. taxes on dividends from 
Valco for the same period. Kaiser says the 
US. Senate must ratify the United States- 
Ghana Tax Convention or the aluminum 
companies will not be able to complete the 
deal. 

Power project underway: Three dams are 
to be built across Ghana’s Volta River to 
provide the Republic with 1.1 million kilo- 
watts of electrical power. The largest man- 
made lake in the world (3,500 square miles) 
will back up behind the 370-foot high, 2,000- 
foot long, rockfill Aksombo Dam. The dam's 
power station will generate 756,000 kilowatts 
to serve Valco’s Tema Harbor smelter. 
Kaiser Engineers & Constructors, Inc., is do- 
ing preliminary work on the dam and acting 
as a consultant to the Ghana Government. 

The hydroelectric project is planned in 
four steps. Its estimated total cost is $314 
million. That figure includes a _ 190,000- 
kilowatt, $75 million power installation 
which the Russians have promised to build 
on the Black Volta River near the border 
between Ghana and the Ivory Coast. 

Fifty percent of the hydroelectric project 
will be financed by Ghana. The other half 
will come from the United Kingdom, the 
World Bank, or U.S. agencies like the Export- 
Import Bank, and the Development Loan 
Fund. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. SmitH of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TrrmBLE) for Friday, March 
10, 1961, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Atsert for Friday, March 10, 
1961, on account of official business. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 7 

Mr. ReEvss. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana and include 
extraneous matter. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. O’Hara of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Myr. Evins in two instances. 

Mr. MOELLER. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 289. Joint resolution relating to 
the time for filing a report on renegotiation 
by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 13, 1961, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


654. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, relative to the proposed transfer by 
the Department of the Navy of a LCPL 
(landing craft, personnel (large)), to the 
Caribbean Archeological and Exploring So- 
ciety of Houston, Tex., pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code section 7308(C); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

655. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting a notice of a proposed disposition of 
approximately 3,500 long tons of vegetable 
tannins (quebracho, chestnut, and wattle 
extracts) now held in the national stockpile, 
pursuant to the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e) ); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

656. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill 
to amend section 376 of title 28, United 
States Code”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

657. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “‘A bill to 
provide that the district courts shall be al- 
ways open for certain purposes, to abolish 
terms of court and to regulate the sessions 
of the courts for transacting judicial busi- 
ness”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

658. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend section 1871 of title 28, United States 
Code, to increase the subsistence and limit 
mileage allowances of grand and petit 
jurors”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Report on re- 
search needs for salt water conversion (Rept. 
No. 71). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 5463. A bill to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 5464. A bill to amend section 2 of 
Public Law 927, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
and to repeal section 6 of Public Law 927, 
84th Congress, 2d session; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 5465. A bill to provide an elected 
commission form of government for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 5466. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 5467. A bill to establish rules of in- 
terpretation governing questions of the effect 
of acts of Congress on State laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 5468. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to permit the private 
carriage of letters and packets in certain 
cases, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 5469. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the State of Rhode Island; to 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 5470. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase minimum 
benefits, to provide full retirement benefits 
for both men and women at age 60, and to 
remove the limitation on the outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving such benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5471. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Social Security Act to consolidate the 
reporting of wages by employers for income 
tax withholding and old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance purposes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 5472. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 5473. A bill to amend chapter 71 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
in determining eligibility of a member of 
an armed force for retirement, the Secretary 
concerned shall credit service performed be- 
fore. the attainment of 18 years of age; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

H.R. 5474. A bill to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H.R. 5475. A bill to transfer a section of 
Blue Ridge Parkway to the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Virginia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 5476. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 5477. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 5478. A bill to amend the first sec- 
tion of the act of June 12, 1960, so as to 
provide for supervision of certain recreation 
facilities in national forests; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5479. A bill to provide a new basis 
for determining the amount of money made 
available to a State for schools and roads by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the case of 
sales of certain forest products from national 
forests located within such State, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 5480. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment by the United States of a portion of 
assessments for improvements benefiting 
federally owned real property in certain 
cases; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 5481. A bill to provide for loans to 
veterans when housing credit is otherwise 
not generally available; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 5482. A bill to amend the Housing Act 
of 1959 to allow in certain cases an increase 
in the percentage of any elderly family hous- 
ing loan which may be used for infirmaries 
and other health facilities; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 5483. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942 to transfer to the highway fund 
certein parking fees and other moneys, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

ELR. 5484. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to prevent pernicious political 
activities,” approved August 2, 1939, to per- 
mit persons covered by such act to engage in 
political activities solely involving local of- 
fices; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 5485. A bill to provide that the United 
States shall hold certain land in trust for the 
members of the Alamo Band of Puertocito 
Navajo Indians; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 5486. A bill to prohibit the examina- 
tion in District of Columbia courts of any 
minister of religion in connection with any 
communication made to him in his profes- 
sional capacity, without the consent of the 
party to such communication; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 5487. A bill to amend section 1498 of 
title 28, United States Code, to permit patent 
holders to bring civil actions against Gov- 
ernment contractors who infringe their 
patents while carrying out Government con- 
tracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5488. A bill to amend chapter 119 of 
title 28, United States Code, to provide that 
clergymen shall not be competent to testify 
with respect to certain communications; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 5489. A bill vesting in the American 
Battle Monuments Commission the care and 
maintenance of the original Iwo Jima Memo- 
rial on Mount Surabachi, Iwo Jima Volcanic 
Islands, Pacific Ocean area; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 5490. A bill to provide for more effec- 
tive participation in the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 5491. A bill to amend section 332 of 
title 10 of the United States Code to limit 
the use of the Armed Forces to enforce Fed- 
eral laws or the orders of Federal courts; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 5492. A bill to establish rules of inter- 
pretation governing questions of the effect of 
acts of Congress on State laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5493. A bill to provide certain em- 
ployment preference for Government em- 
ployees disabled in line of duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 5494. A bill to strengthen the domes- 
tic and foreign commerce of the United 
States by providing for the establishment of 
a U.S. Travel Service within the Department 
of Commerce and a Travel Advisory Board; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 5495. A bill to permit, for the 1962 
crop year, the exchange between farms in 
the same county of cotton acreage allotment 
for rice acreage allotment; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 5496. A bill to provide that manu- 
facturers located in areas of substantial labor 
surplus in the United States shall be en- 
titled to preference in obtaining contracts 
to furnish articles, materials, or supplies for 
use by the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 5497. A bill to provide an increase in 
the retired pay of certain members of the 
former Lighthouse Service; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 5498. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide a further 
period for presuming service connection in 
the case of war veterans suffering from 
chronic functional psychosis; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 5499. A bill to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zinc in the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.J. Res. 296. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H.J. Res. 297. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.J. Res. 298. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 14-20, 1961, as Police Week 
and designating May 15, 1961, as Peace Of- 
ficers Memorial Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.J. Res. 299. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States reserving to the States ex- 
clusive control over public schools; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Res. 217. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: 

H. Res. 218. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


March 10 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
latyre of the State of Arkansas, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to recommending the 
continuation of the present program, 
financed jointly by Federal and State funds, 
for practical nurse training in the State of 
Arkansas; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to favoring the early con- 
struction of the proposed Bowman Haley 
Dam and Reservoir project and urging the 
Corps of Engineers to expedite the comple- 
tion of a favorable report thereon; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to commending Senators 
MAGNUSON and JACKSON and the other Sena- 
tors for their sponsorship of Senate Joint 
Resolution 40, and requesting speedy enact- 
ment into law; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 5500. A bili for the relief of Bunge 
Corp., New York, N.Y.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 5501. A bill for the relief of Mrs. David 
Ishmael, Manhattan, Kans.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 5502. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Marion J. Wilson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 5503. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Tyra 
Fenner Tynes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 5504. A bill for the relief of Wen Nong 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 5505. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Cc. S. Chwae; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER (by request) : 

H.R. 5506. A bill for the relief of Loretta 
Mansfield; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 5507. A bill for the relief of Harlan 
D. Conkey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 5508. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Bassani, Loretta Bassani and Anna Maria 
Bassani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 5509. A bill for the relief of George 
Mah; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5510. A bill for the relief of Gee Foon 
Yin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 5511. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of surplus equipment, materials, books, and 
supplies under section 203(j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to the Home on the Range for Boys, 
Butte, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R.5512. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Aubrey John Lewis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Review of First Actions of the 
Kennedy Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcoRD my weekly news- 
letter, Capitol Comments, which reviews 
the early record of the Kennedy admin- 
istration. The newsletter follows: 


REVIEW OF First ACTIONS OF THE KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 


President Kennedy, although in office as 
the Chief Executive for only 6 weeks, has 
shown remarkable insight into the needs of 
the Nation and extraordinary skill in setting 
forth programs that will fulfill these needs. 

He has moved rapidly in presenting pro- 
grams to the Congress for restoring vigor to 
the economy and for improving our inter- 
national position. He has moved with even 
more speed in initiating programs, which 
fall completely within the authority of the 
Executive, to assure that the Government 
assume its full responsibility to the people 
of this Nation and to the world. 

A review of some of the important actions 
of the President during this brief period of 
the new administration demonstrates this 
insight and vigor. 

The President in his first two Executive 
orders moved to provide food for the hun- 
gry—first, at home by ordering the Secretary 
of Agriculture “to expand and improve” the 
program for food distribution to the needy 
in areas of chronic unemployment, and 
secondly, by establishing a food-for-peace 
program to use the Nation’s agriculture 
abundance to help provide food for needy 
people around the world. President Kennedy 
has directed also that the school lunch pro- 
gram be expanded and strengthened. 

On the military scene during the first 10 
days the President ordered $125 million in 
additional cargo planes to increase America’s 
airlift capacity and $724 million for addi- 
tional Polaris submarines—one of our Na- 
tion’s most effective weapons—and also 
launched the most comprehensive disarma- 
ment study in the Nation’s history. 

To stimulate the economy and help bring 
the recession to a halt the President lowered 
interest rates on FHA insured loans; liberal- 
ized the loan program to local governments 
for construction of public facilities; expand- 
ed the U.S. Employment service; ordered 
$257 million in 1961 GI insurance dividends 
paid ahead of schedule; stepped up payments 
of $4 billion in income tax refunds; made 
$724 million in Federal highway funds avail- 
able to States ahead of schedule; speeded up 
processing of urban renewal loans and estab- 
lished the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy among other 
Executive actions. 

The President has sent a number of mes- 
sages to the Congress urging legislation in a 
variety of fields including assistance for dis- 
tressed areas; a health insurance program for 
the aged; a revised and expanded social se- 
curity program; a national health program; 
an increase in the minimum wage; a national 
housing program; a plan to keep the inter- 
state highway program on schedule; and a 
comprehensive program for Federal aid to 


public schools—all being considered in Con- 
gress. 

The President also asked the Congress to 
extend unemployment benefits and to pass 
an emergency feed-grain program—both of 
which have passed the House. 

In another very significant action, the 
President has established a Peace Corps, 
which will enlist American men and women 
for voluntary service in promoting under- 
standing and good will in the countries of 
the world. The Peace Corps will serve as a 
pool of trained talent which will be sent to 
foreign countries to help other governments 
meet their needs for skilled manpower as a 
gesture of a good neighbor promoting peace. 

The President in his inaugural address 
said the problems of the Nation and the 
world could not be solved in 100 days nor 
1,000 days “but let us begin.” The first weeks 
of his administration indicate early dedica- 
tion and decisiveness of action determined to 
serve our country and to make improvements 
in our relations with other nations of the 
world. 





Ode to a New Assignment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a most enter- 
taining communication from one of the 
new members of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, of which I am 
chairman. Representative Jupy WEIS, 
of New York, is the first woman to be 
named to this major standing committee 
of the House of Representatives. She 
has attended faithfully session after ses- 
sion of the committee and apparently 
listened intently to everything that has 
been said and watched everything that 
has been done. In other words, she has 
been an excellent committee member. 

Only yesterday I received in the mail 
from this Congresswoman a delightful 
piece of poetry entitled “Ode to a New 
Assignment,” with apologies to the chair- 
man of the committee. It is delight- 
fully done and refreshing to read. With 
the idea of giving this House the full 
opportunity to understand the attitude 
of a new Member, especially a female 
member of the Science and Astronautics 
Committee of the House, I present to 
you a poem of her origin entitled “Ode 
to a New Assignment.” It is as follows: 


ObE TO A New ASSIGNMENT 


Listen to the plaintive case 

Of a female put on space. 

Glad she is, but quite confused— 
SACed in, Moon struck, and BMEWSed. 


NASA—ARPA—R. & D., 
Conus—Spasur, and Mach 3; 
Advent—Scouts, both sea and blue, 
What, oh, what, do they all do? 


Gantrys, pads, and solid fuels, 

Booster, thrust, and molecules; 

My, but what a chump I am— 

More stupid than a chimp named Ham. 


Samos, Midas, Atlas, Thor, 
Minuteman, and Transit IV, 
Roam in the lonosphere— 
Van Allen’s Belt is also here. 


Echo twinkles in the sky, 

Open to the naked eye. 

Here’s a puzzler—boy, oh, boy! 
What’s a “carbon cloud decoy”? 


Astronauts will soon be found 
Up in orbit going round. 

Heroes all, we will agree, 

Still the earth’s the place for me. 


Saturn—Nova—Dynasoar, 

Each day brings a whole lot more. 
With all this hardware up in space, 
We should win this awesome race. 


This is tough for me, gosh durn it! 
But I'll work until I learn it. 

I’ll not yield my treasured place— 
The first female to serve on space. 





National Peace Agency—Letter to the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like to discuss an issue which 
disturbs many millions of people 
throughout the world. This is the lack 
of any effective means of controlling the 
explosive arms race we have been in for 
many years. Weapons of terrifying de- 
structive power have been developed, 
technology seems to far outdistance 
man’s ability to settle his differences, and 
now, advanced research and development 
by such powers as France and Israel ap- 
pear to foreshadow a rapid spread of nu- 
clear weapons among the community of 
nations. Experts tell us that it is only 
a matter of time until the Communist 
Chinese join the nuclear club. A recent 
scientific breakthrough in West Germany 
indicates that a cheap method may have 
been discovered to enable even small and 
relatively poor nations to have their own 
nuclear arms. 

The nuclear test discussions scheduled 
to be resumed in Geneva later this month 
may or may not come up with any real 
progress. But it is essential that prog- 
ress be made and one of the best ways 
we can assure progress is for the United 
States to initiate a vigorous and con- 
centrated program of planning for peace. 
There is undoubtedly some work now be- 
ing done in this field by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but so far, it has been a scat- 
tered and haphazard effort. There is no 
central direction or planning of this vi- 
tal work. No one has gathered together 
all the diverse interests of the various 
governmental departments and agencies 
into a coherent whole, analyzed where we 
should be going, where we are lacking in 
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information; and what we should be do- 
ing to energize and concentrate the na- 
tional effort toward achievement of peace 
in our time. 

I have recently introduced a bill, H.R. 
2267, to establish a National Peace 
Agency. Over 30 other Members of this 
House have introduced similar legisla- 
tion during the current session of Con- 
gress. The House Committee on For- 
eign Relations has yet to organize their 
subcommittees and therefore has been 
unable to take any action, schedule any 
hearings, or request comments from the 
affected executive agencies. Thus, we 
have been in session over 2 months 
now and there is little prospect of ac- 
tion in this vital area in the near future. 

In his last press conference, President 
Kennedy was asked what progress he 
had made in building up an adequate 
staff to deal with the question of dis- 
armament and planning for negotia- 
tions. In his response, Mr. Kennedy 
stated that Mr. McCloy was working on 
the problem and he hoped to have rec- 
ommendations to submit to Congress 
“in some days.” 

This week I sent a letter to President 
Kennedy outlining some of the prob- 
lems and urging that quick action be 
taken on this matter. I would like to 
include the text of my letter to the Presi- 
dent in the Recorp with the hope that 
it will act as a reminder that we have 
not yet done what we must, that we 
have not yet taken any concrete action 
to launch a genuine and sincere study 
of the problems of disarmament, con- 
trol, inspection, and their many related 
problem areas. 

Letter to the President: 


Marcu 6, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DrarR PRESIDENT KENNEDY: One of the 
questions raised at your press conference the 
other day concerned the amount of effort 
currently being expended by the Federal 
Government in the field of disarmament 
planning. 

Disarmament planning, or as it may more 
appropriately be called, planning for peace, 
has long been a concern of all thoughtful 
Americans—indeed of thoughtful men the 
world over. Your answer to this press con- 
ference question, as well as the many state- 
ments you have made on the subject, both 
during and since the campaign, indicate that 
this problem has been, and is, one of deep 
concern to you. 

I will not soon forget the stirring words 
with which you characterized the task be- 
fore us: 

“But neither can two great and powerful 
groups of nations take comfort from our 
present course—both sides overburdened by 
the cost of modern weapons, both rightly 
alarmed by the steady spread of this deadly 
atom, yet both racing to alter that uncer- 
tain balance of terror that stays the hand of 
mankind’s final war. * * * Let both sides, 
for the first time, formulate serious and pre- 
cise proposals for the inspection and con- 
trol of arms—and bring the absolute power 
to destroy other nations under the absolute 
control of all nations. Let both sides seek 
to invoke the wonders of science instead of 
its terrors. Together let us explore the stars, 
conquer the deserts, eradicate disease, tap 
the ocean depths, and encourage the arts 
and commerce. Let both sides unite to heed 
in all corners of the earth the command of 
Isaiah—to ‘undo the heavy burdens * * * 
(and) let the oppressed go free.’ And if a 
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beachhead of cooperation may push back the 
jungle of suspicion, let both sides join in 
creating a new endeavor, not a new balance 
of power, but a new world of law, where the 
strong are just and the weak secure and the 
peace preserved.” 

Mr. President, the spontaneous and tre- 
mendous response you have received from 
the American people on your projected Peace 
Corps is proof enough of the wholehearted 
support you may expect to receive in your 
efforts to work out effective programs for 
arms limitation. This support will come 
from men of good will throughout the Nation 
and from the Congress. 

As evidence of this support from the leg- 
islative branch of the Government I might 
cite the many bills to establish a National 
Peace Agency introduced during the current 
session of Congress. I have introduced such 
a bill, H.R. 2267, and believe this approach 
to the problem merits your most careful 
consideration. 

Few will dispute the aims of this legisla- 
tion: To promote arms limitation, to assure 
international control and inspection, and to 
assist in the elimination of the economic 
causes of war. Nor will many dispute the 
advisability of initiating research and study 
programs to seek and implement solutions 
to such problems as nuclear, missile, and 
satellite test monitoring; the effect of dis- 
armament on national economies; limiting 
the use of space for military purposes; the 
effects of radiation on men; population mal- 
distribution; and problems of underdevel- 
oped nations—to cite but a few contemplated 
by this bill. 

There may well be some who feel that es- 
tablishing a separate agency to carry out this 
vital mission would involve duplication of 
effort now being expended in several depart- 
ments of the Government. I do not sub- 
scribe to this belief. I think, rather, that a 
single National Peace Agency could, and 
would, serve to focalize all Federal effort 
directed toward these goals. One agency, 
dedicated to these high purposes, would cap- 
ture the imagination of the country, mobilize 
the creative power of American ideas, and 
concentrate the national effort toward the 
achievement of peace in our time. However, 
I respectfully submit that it is of overriding 
importance that no disagreement as to the 
location or agency structure of this effort be 
allowed to jeopardize its success. It is im- 
perative that the task be initiated with vigor 
and without delay. I am confident that the 
Congress will respond to your call. 

It is no small satisfaction to me and to 
many millions of Americans that we are able 
to rely on thoughtful and decisive executive 
action in these difficult times. I urge you, 
therefore, Mr. President, to give the problem 
of planning for peace your most careful and 
expeditious consideration so that your rec- 
ommendations to the Congress may be made 
in the near future. 

Respectfully, 
WALTER H. MOELLER. 





The Spirit of March 15 Lives On in 
Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in an age 
when slavery and tyranny stalk the earth 
in the name of revolution the 15th of 
March, like the Fourth of July, recalls 
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for us that “revolution” once meant the 
end of tyranny and the triumph of in- 
dividual freedom. For it was on the 15th 
of March, 1848, that the Hungarian peo- 
ple, under the leadership of the famed 
Louis Kossuth, won freedom from Haps- 
burg rule and obtained their charter of 
freedom. This revolution brought free- 
dom for the serfs, enlarged public repre- 
sentation in political affairs, and the 
right to create their own Hungarian 
National Government. 

Americans of all national origins 
proudly honor Kossuth on March 15, al- 
though the freedom which he obtained 
for his country does not exist there to- 
day. We have faith that the Hungarian 
people will someday be free again, and 
that when they are it will be the spirit 
of Kossuth that leads them. 

We know firsthand of the greatness 
of the Hungarian people for many of 
them have come to this country and en- 
riched its heritage. They help us to 
keep alive the spirit of freedom which 
sparked the Hungarian patriots of 1848 
just as it sparked our own patriots 
in 1776. 





Secretary Dillon Gives Views on the Bear- 
ing Which Foreign Aid Costs Have on 
Our Imbalance of International Pay- 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD copies of corre- 
spondence between the Honorable Doug- 
las Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and myself regarding the costs of our 
foreign aid programs with particular 
reference to their bearing on our cur- 
rently unfavorable balance of interna- 
tional payments. 

Texts of the letters follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1961. 
Hon. DovuG.Las DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY DILLON: It seems to me 
that we need an emphasis on reduction of 
our foreign aid costs which we are not 
getting. 

American spending for foreign aid during 
the postwar years in which we have extended 
this form of international assistance has 
reached a staggering total in excess of $80 
billions. 

As you know, our national economy has 
been adversely affected in recent years by 
an increasingly unfavorable balance of in- 
ternational payments—an annual deficit 
roughly equivalent to the amount we spend 
each year for foreign aid. We were asked 
by the previous administration for $4 billion 
in foreign-aid appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1962. 

The Congress and the country want to 
cut and reduce but President Eisenhower 
insisted and urged more spending and in- 
creased foreign-aid appropriations. Obvi- 
ously, a dangerous gap exists which must 
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be closed at the earliest possible moment. 
The money we are sending abroad for for- 
eign aid is needed at home to help quickly 
restore a favorable balance of payments, stop 
the flight of gold, and serve our own economy 
and country. 

If we were getting the desired beneficial 
results from our foreign-aid expenditures, 
more might be said in favor of continuing 
these outlays at present levels. However, 
the evidence seems overwhelming that a 
large part of our foreign-aid money is not 
being spent wisely or effectively and with 
bad results for our country. 

We are all too familiar with the shocking 
evidence of misdirection, mismanagement, 
and waste in our foreign-aid programs. The 
situation is one which calls for a complete 
review of these programs, with a view to 
a substantial reduction in American expendi- 
tures. 

Such a review is required further by the 
fact that for quite some time our country 
has been bearing a grossly disproportionate 
share of the costs of international assist- 
ance. 

In view of all these facts, it is puzzling 
and disturbing to read statements attrib- 
uted to you-in the press indicating that you 
are opposed to reduction of our foreign aid 
spending at this time. I find it even more 
disconcerting to read that you regard this 
Nation’s economic problems as no reason to 
reduce our foreign aid expenditures. And 
that is followed by a statement dismissing 
the size and importance of our formidable 
foreign aid bill as a mere three-fourths of 
1 percent of total output. 

It needs to be underlined, Mr. Secretary, 
that “mere three-fourths of 1 percent of 
total output” is a vital factor in our na- 
tional security at this time. 

I had hoped, along with many others, 
that you, in your new post as our Secretary 
of the Treasury, would be in a position to 
give somewhat different consideration of 
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the economic and financial aspects of for- 
eign aid than was perhaps possible in your 
former office as our Under Secretary of 
State. I must confess to a disappointment 
caused by statements credited to you in the 
press indicating that you hold to the view 
that we can make no rational reductions in 
our foreign aid outlays. 

We are all working for the same end, a 
stronger and more secure Nation, and I 
would appreciate a further expression of 
your views on this subject, toward the 
reaching of a fuller understanding of what 
we can do and must do to strengthen our 
own economy while effectively cooperating 
‘ ith our allies in constructive programs. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jor L. Evins, 
Member of Congress. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 8, 1961. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: Thank you for your iet- 
ter of February 18, 1961. I am glad to have 
your thoughts concerning the relationship 
of our foreign aid program to our balance of 
payments. 

The President in his message to the Con- 
gress of February 6, 1961, dealt with this 
question which concerns us all. As there 
indicated, the sharp increase jn our balance- 
of-payments deficit in 1958 and 1959 resulted 
principally from lagging exports and rising 
imports. Our deficit last year was largely the 
result of significant movements abroad of 
short-term capital. 

Under our foreign aid programs, primary 
emphasis is now being placed on the pro- 
curement of US. goods and services. As I 
am sure you understand the purchase of 
American goods from our factories here at 
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home and the shipment abroad of these 
goods as part of our foreign aid program to 
countries that could not have purchased 
these goods does not in any way affect our 
balance of payments or the flow of gold. 
With this procedure, as the President stated, 
our economic aid programs no longer have 
a significantly adverse effect on our balance 
of payments, In addition, a much broader 
approach to international imbalance of pay- 
ments within the free world is being under- 
taken. Under this approach larger economic 
assistance programs are being sought from 
other industrialized countries who are in a 
position to make increased contributions on 
behalf of the less developed countries. Suc- 
cess in this effort should help our balance- 
of-payments position. 

On the military aid side, the gross pay- 
ments impact on our balance-of-payments 
position has been roughly one quarter bil- 
lion dollars, representing expenditures we 
make abroad for military offshore procure- 
ment and for NATO infrastructure. We are 
expecting to obtain some reduction in this 
figure. We are also engaged in trying to 
achieve an actual increase in our interna- 
tional cash receipts by transferring a por- 
tion of military equipment deliveries to some 
of our allies from an aid to a sales basis. 

We intend to pursue with all vigor our 
efforts to expand our international receipts 
and to achieve a reasonable equilibrium in 
our balance of payments, while meeting our 
national and international commitments 
and while expanding free world exchanges 
of goods, services, and investments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovetas DILLon. 


Mr. Speaker, the case for a complete 
review of our foreign aid programs “with 
a view to a substantial reduction in 
American expenditures,” requires a more 
specific answer than here given by Sec- 
retary Dillon. 





SENATE 
Monpay, Marcu 13, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we turn to Thee for 
refuge from the noise and hurry of the 
world without, and from the tyranny of 
selfish moods and motives within. 

May we fear only to be disloyal to the 
best we know, to betray those who love 
and trust us, and to disappoint Thy ex- 
pectations concerning us. 

In a divided world where we see the 
dreadful penalties of gulfs of separation 
between humans who ought to stand 
together for mutual advantage, dedicate 
us in this anguished generation as build- 
ers of bridges across all the yawning 
spaces which mar this sadly sundered 
earth. 

Help us this new day to meet its satis- 
factions with gratitude, its difficulties 
with fortitude, its duties with fidelity. 
Deliver us from petty irritations which 
spoil the music of life and which distort 
our perspectives. Bring us to the ending 
of the day unashamed and with a quiet 
mind because it is stayed on Thee. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 10, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
401(a), Public Law 414, 82d Congress, 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. CELLErR, 
of New York, Mr. Watter, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Ferenan, of Ohio, Mr. Porr, 
of Virginia, and Mr. Moore, of West Vir- 
ginia, as members of the Joint Commit- 


tee on Immigration and Nationality Pol- 
icy on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3, Public Law 86-380, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. IKarp, of Texas, Mr. 
Fountain, of North Carolina, and Mrs. 
Dwyer, of New Jersey, as members of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations on the part of the 
House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1, Public Law 85-305, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. Tucx, of 
Virginia, Mr. Bouuinc, of Missouri, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, and Mr. GOoDLING, 
of Pennsylvania, as members of the Civil 
War Centennial Commission on the part 
of the House. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 301 of the 78th Congress, the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries had appointed Mr. 
ZELENKO, Of New York, Mr. Downtnce, of 
Virginia, Mr. Ray, of New York, and him- 
self [Mr. Bonner], as chairman of said 
committee, to serve as an ex officio mem- 
ber, as members of the Board of Visitors 
to the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy in 
1961, on the part of the House. 

The message further informed the 
Senate that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 194, title 14, United States 
Code, the chairman of the Committee on 
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Merchant Marine and Fisheries had ap- 
pointed Mr. Grorce P. MILLeEr, of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Lennon, of North Carolina, 
Mr. Mattuiarp, of California, and him- 
self [Mr. Bonner], as chairman of said 
committee, to serve as an ex officio mem- 
ber, as members of the Board of Visitors 
to the U.S. Coast Guard Academy for 
the year 1961, on the part of the House. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 4884) to 
amend title IV of the Social Security Act 
to authorize Federal financial participa- 
tion in aid to dependent children of un- 
employed parents, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (HLR. 4884) to amend title IV 
of the Social Security Act to authorize 
Federal financial participation in aid to 
dependent children of unemployed par- 
ents, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR DISPENSED 
WITH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Education Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented, and 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF ROME 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND—CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION OF NEW 
YORE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
New York State Legislature has adopted 
a concurrent resolution urging that the 
President and the Congress take such 
action as may be necessary to prevent 
the transfer of Rome Air Materiel from 
Griffiss Air Force Base. This is an area 
of substantial labor surplus. Should this 
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shift take place, about 7,000 civilian jobs 
would be removed from the area. It 
would amount to an economic and so- 
cial disaster for the whole area. It 
would indeed be a travesty if the Con- 
gress were to pass a depressed area bill 
tomorrow while at the same time the 
Department of Defense aggravated con- 
ditions in what is today one of the worst 
depressed areas in New York State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION TO MEMORIALIZE 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED StaTEsS To TAKE SucuH ACTION As Is 
REQUIRED TO FORESTALL THE TRANSFER OF 
THE AIR MATERIEL COMMAND FROM GRIF- 
Fiss Arr Force BASE 


Whereas the proposed transfer of the Air 
Materiel Command now located at the Grif- 
fiss Air Base in Oneida County to a new site 
will cause a severe economic setback for the 
cities of Utica and Rome and the surround- 
ing territory already hard pressed by unem- 
ployment problems; and 

Whereas the number of employees affected 
by such a move on the Government’s part is 
assessed at between 6,000 and 7,000, such 
employees, many of whom are homeowners, 
would be obliged to leave their home com- 
munities and would be caused great emo- 
tional suffering and large financial losses: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States be and they are hereby memorialized 
to take such action as may be necessary to 
reassess the contemplated action of moving 
the Air Materiel Command from the Grif- 
fiss Air Base to forestall the creating of an- 
other possible distressed area in Oneida 
County; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That cop- 
ies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Senate, and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and to each Member of the 
Congress from the State of New York. 

By order of the assembly, 

ANSLEY B. BoRKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 

Concurred in, without amendment, by or- 
der of the senate. 

WIiLuraM S. KING, 
Acting Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


By Mr. GRUENING: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 


“House JoOInt RESOLUTION 4 


“Joint resolution relating to legislation con- 
cerning domestic gold 


“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
into the US. House of Representatives 
which would direct the U.S. Treasury to pay 
$70 per fine ounce for newly mined domestic 
gold and would require that the Treasury 
charge $70 per fine ounce on the sale of gold 
for domestic, industrial, professional and 
artistic use; and 

“Whereas this legislation would encourage 
and stimulate the domestic gold production 
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industry of Alaska and other mining areas 
of the United States; and 
“Whereas the legislation affects only 
domestic production and will not disturb or 
unsettle the international monetary rela- 
tionships of the United States; and 
“Whereas the prosperity of the entire 
country depends in large part on the suc- 
cessful utilization of our great natural re- 
sources; and 
“Whereas the present decline in U.S. gola 
production results from many factors, in- 
cluding the fixed gold price of $35 an ounce; 
and 
“Whereas the revival of the Alaska and 
the national gold industry could benefit 
the entire country and could serve as an 
aid in halting the loss of national gold re- 
serves: Therefore be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in second legislature, first ses- 
sion assembled, That the U.S. Congress is 
respectfully urged to take favorable action 
on H.R. 2573, raising the price of domestic 
gold, as introduced by Representative RaLpu 
J. Rivers; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
Senate; the Honorable Sam _ Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
to the chairmen of the Banking and Cur- 
rency, Interior and Insular Affairs, and In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committees 
of the U.S. House of Representatives; to 
the Honorable E. L. Bartlett and the Honor- 
able Ernest Gruening, Senators from Alaska; 
and the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Repre- 
sentative from Alaska. 
“Passed by the house January 31, 1961. 
“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate February 10, 1961. 
ty 


“President of the Senate. 


“Attest: 
“EVELYN K, STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 25 


“Joint resolution relating to support for 
the conveyance of a homestead site to the 
widow of the late Senator William E. Beltz 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Alaska has this session expressed, through 
senate concurrent resolution No. 1, its sor- 
row at the death of its late esteemed mem- 
ber and president of the senate, William E, 
Beltz; and 

“Whereas it is the wish of the legislature 
that the work of this outstanding Alaskan 
on homestead site not be lost to the detri- 
ment of his wife and young sons; and 

“Whereas the Honorable ErNEsT GRUEN- 
Inc, U.S. Senator from Alaska, has in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate to convey the 
homestead site at Unalakleet to Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Beltz; and 

“Whereas the members of the Alaska Leg- 
islature consider this proposed conveyance 
a fitting and proper recognition of the serv- 
ices of the late Senator William E. Beltz 
to his State and the Nation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in second legislature, first session 
assembled, That the Congress is respectfully 
urged to give favorable consideration to S. 
1065 both in honor of the late Senator Wil- 
liam E. Beltz and to protect the future of 
his widow and young sons; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Ciinton P. AN- 
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DERSON, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs; the Hon- 
orable WAYNE N. ASPINALL, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs; and the Members of the Alaska dele- 
gation in Congress.” 





RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE VILLAGE OF 
FORT JOHNSON, N.Y. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Village of Fort 
Johnson, N.Y., urging that the social se- 
curity earnings limitation be raised to 
$1,800. 

I have long felt that the earnings limi- 
tation under social security is discrimi- 
natory, arbitrary, and unfair to older 
workers who would like to continue to 
work and who would personally benefit 
from doing so. I have introduced a bill 
this year—S. 12—which would eliminate 
the earnings limitation altogether. I feel 
strongly that it is wrong for the Federal 
Government to have a policy which en- 
courages or forces people to retire when 
they still could and would like to con- 
tinue leading active and vigorous lives. 

While certain changes in the so-called 
earnings test were made last year, these 
changes do not go far enough. Further 
action is urgently needed. Americans 
live longer and are healthier than ever 
before. If they want to continue work- 
ing and continue contributing to our 
economy, I believe that they should be 
encouraged to do so. 

Iam delighted that the citizens of Fort 
Johnson have taken an interest in this 
matter and I urge careful study of their 
very thoughtful comments as contained 
in the resolution referred to above. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

VILLAGE OF ForT JOHNSON, N.Y., 
March 2, 1961. 
Senator K. B. KEaTING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: At the March 2, 1961, 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Vil- 
lage of Fort Johnson, N.Y., with about 60 
citizens present in the District No. 12 School, 
favorable action was requested in the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That this assemblage of the 
citizens and officers of the Village of Fort 
Johnson, N.Y., do wish to convey our approval 
of the New York State Assembly Resolution 
(February 21) 98—Eagen—memorializing the 
Congress to amend the social security law to 
increase the permissible annual income of 
recipients under age 70 years to the sum of 
$1,800, receive your favorable action.” 

Motion by Field, seconded by DeGraff, voice 
vote of unanimous approval. 

(NoTtE.—This assemblage hopes the Con- 
gress will take a realistic view of the above 
as this top income was fair in 1936 or 1937 
when the law was initiated—the cost of liv- 
ing was still somewhat sane; if you had a 
job and persons of age 65 and 70 were still 
employed and could get a job, the top of 
$1,200 was not too bad: Now, with the un- 
restricted price and tax increases, this 
amount is so unrealistic and remote we be- 
lieve that the average Member of the Con- 
gress have not given it much study. The 
question arises: Could the average lawmaker 
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live decently on $1,200 or $1,800 per year— 
Have any tried it? Even if a person of 65 or 
older, with knowledge and skill that should 
not be allowed to be wasted, could secure a 
job, how could he afford to take it with such 
restricted? We feel that the Congress owes 
the older citizens a chance to live decently.) 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM D. BOIce, 
Mayor. 
Francis J. TOBIN, 
Clerk. 





RESOLUTION OF KANSAS ENGI- 
NEERING SOCIETY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Engineering Society at its 53d 
annual meeting held in Great Bend, 
Kans., February 23 to 25 adopted a reso- 
lution in regard to State and Federal 
legislation relative to the development 
of our Nation’s water resources. 

The control of water runoff in the 
State of Kansas is of vital importance 
to its future growth and development. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referrei to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION ON STATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLA- 
TION IN DEVELOPMENT OF NATION’S WATER 
RESOURCES 


Whereas the Federal Government is ex- 
pending large sums of public money in the 
development of the Nation’s water resources; 
and 

Whereas it is recognized that both Federal 
Government and the States have certain 
governmental duties and _ responsibilities 
and that there is need for legislation to 
define them in order that each may effec- 
tively carry out their respective duties and 
responsibilities; and 

Whereas there is a need for acceleration of 
research, basic data and development pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas the population and the economy 
of the State of Kansas and of the Nation is 
expanding and requiring ever increasing 
quantities of water to meet the complex 
needs of this modern civilization, there is 
need for more emphasis on water supply de- 
velopment for domestic, municipal, indus- 
trial, and agricultural and recreational fa- 
cilities; and 

Whereas the water resources committee 
of the Kansas Engineering Society has 
studied and endorsed the “Report to the 
1961 Kansas Legislature Concerning State 
Water Policy and Program Needs” as pre- 
pared by the Kansas Water Resources 
Board: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Engineering 
Society urge enactment of State and Fed- 
eral legislation to effectuate the following 
principles and policies; 

1. Through the provision of additional 
funds between now and fiscal year 1964 to 
bring primary State water activities up to 
a level of program operations commensurate 
with current assigned responsibilities; 

2. Through active support for creation of 
a Federal evapotranspiration research cen- 
ter in Kansas and provision of sufficient 
funds to permit the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station to prepare a summary 
report on the evapotranspiration problem; 

3. Through establishment of a policy of 
State assumption of financial responsibility 
for the initial costs of obtaining needed con- 
servation storage in the major reservoir pro- 
gram and the watershed program; 
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4. Through the establishment of a policy 
of State financial assistance to watershed 
districts and other local units of govern- 
ment in carrying out flood control projects, 
either singly or in cooperation with other 
governmental units or agencies, whenever 
the projects will benefit lands outside the 
territory of the local unit and whenever the 
projects in question are determined to be an 
integral part of a State water resource devel- 
opment plan. 

5. Through a legislative council study on 
means of implementing the new policies rec- 
ommended in items 3 and 4; and 

6. Through a concurrent resolution de- 
signed to satisfy the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers and the U.S. Congress relative to de- 
sired Kansas legislative assurance of recog- 
nition of the non-Federal obligations 
involved in providing water supply in the 
Milford Reservoir, and to provide similar as- 
surances relative to the four other reser- 
voirs for which similar request for water 
supply storage have been made; and be it 
further: 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the U.S. Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources, to the Kan- 
sas congressional representatives, and to the 
water resources committee of the Kansas 
State Legislature. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BLAKLEY: 

S$. 1310. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rate of special 
pension payable to certain persons awarded 
the Medal of Honor, and for other purposes; 
and 

8.1811. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $1,800 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from 
their social security benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BLAKLEY when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1812. A bill for the relief of Col. Francis 
J. McQuillen; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself, Mr. Burpick, Mr. Muwnoprt, 
Mr. HuMPHREY, Mr. McCartTHy, and 
Mr. MaGNusoNn): 

S. 1313. A bill to eliminate the category 
of the “wheat unfit for human consump- 
tion” for the purposes of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, and 
for other purposes; and 

#.1314. A bill to amend the Federal Seed 
Act, as amended, with respect to screenings 
of seed; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. Burpick) : 

S.1315. A bill to develop a plan for a 
system of highways to be known as the 
Lewis and Clark National Tourway which 
shall extend from St. Louis, Mo., along 
the general route of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr. 
JOHNSTON) : 

S.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 14-20, 1961, as Police 
Week and designating May 15, 1961, as 
Peace Officers Memorial Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


EXCLUSION OF CUBAN REPRESENT- 
ATIVES FROM MEMBERSHIP 
ON INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE 
BOARD 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted a concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 18) favor- 
ing action to exclude Cuban Government 
representatives from membership on the 
Inter-American Defense Board, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Brinces, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


INCREASED RATE OF SPECIAL PEN- 
SION PAYABLE TO CERTAIN PER- 
SONS AWARDED THE MEDAL OF 
HONOR 


Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase from $10 to $100 monthly the 
pension payable to holders of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, and permit 
the payment at any age. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor is 
the highest honor that can be conferred 
upon a member of our armed services. 
This medal is won only by a deed of per- 
sonal bravery or self-sacrifice, above and 
beyond the call of duty. 

Less than 3,500 Congressional Medals 

_of Honor have been awarded since it was 
inaugurated in 1861. In all of World 
War II only 292 medals were awarded. 

The holders of this coveted award de- 
serve more than the present $10 addi- 
aa a month, after reaching the age 
Oo é 

These American freedom fighters de- 
serve more than a mere token of esteem. 

For this reason, I propose a continuous 
Congressional Medal of Honor that the 
holder, or his widow, can see and benefit 
from every month. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RrEcorp. 

The bill (S. 1310) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to increase the rate 
of special pension payable to certain 
persons awarded the Medal of Honor, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. BLAKLEY, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Thet sub- 
section (b) of section 560 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking 
out “, who has attained the age of sixty- 
five years”; and (2) by striking out “, and 
who was honorably discharged from service 
by muster out, resignation or otherwise”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 562 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “$10” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100”. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first calendar month which 
begins after the date of its enactment. 
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INCREASED AMOUNT PERSONS ARE 
PERMITTED TO EARN WITHOUT 
SUFFERING DEDUCTIONS FROM 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase the annual amount individ- 
uals are permitted to earn without suf- 
fering deductions from their social se- 
curity benefits to $1,800. 

Presently, an individual can earn only 
$1,200 a year before he begins to suffer 
a loss in his social security benefits. 

The retirement restriction prevents 
older people from working as much as 
they would like. It keeps them from 
contributing what they can and what 
they want to contribute to production 
and to a stronger economy. Moreover, 
it prevents them from bettering their 
own situations and leading more satis- 
fying and rewarding lives. 

Most people who get social security 
benefits do not have large savings or 
receive large amounts from investments. 
Savings are soon used to meet medical 
expenses, to educate their children, or 
for other pressing immediate needs. 

On January 1, 1960, there were about 
1% million people, aged 65, who were 
receiving no benefits because they 
earned more than $1,200 a year. 

Because of the high cost of living 
and the continually rising costs, it is 
almost impossible for an individual to 
be able to live on the benefits he re- 
ceives from social security, with the limi- 
tation on earnings at its present rate. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
feel it is necessary that legislation be 
passed to ease the earnings test 
requirement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my bill be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1311) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase to 
$1,800 the annual amount individuals 
are permitted to earn without suffering 
deductions from their social security 
benefits, introduced by Mr. BLAKLEY, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) 
paragraphs (1), (3), and (4)(B) of subsec- 
tion (f) of section 203 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act are each amended by striking out 
“$100” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$150”. 

(2) The first sentence of paragraph (3) of 
such subsection (f) is amended by striking 
out “, except that of the first $300 of such 
excess (or all of such excess if it is less than 
$300), an amount equal to one-half thereof 
shall not be included”. 

(b) Paragraph (1)(A) of subsection (h) 
of section 203 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$100” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$150”. 

Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective, in the 
case of any individual, with respect to tax- 
pon years of such individual ending after 
1961. 
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EXCLUSION OF CUBAN REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM MEMBER. 
SHIP ON INTER-AMERICAN DE- 
FENSE BOARD 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
personally grateful, and I believe all 
Americans owe a debt of gratitude to 
the nine women who, on March 9 in 
Washington, demonstrated against hay- 
ing a Cuban Communist sitting on the 
Inter-American Defense Board. 

I congratulate and thank my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatTHers], for having raised this issue 
last Friday on the floor of the Senate. 

What could be more utterly absurd 
than to have a known enemy take part in 
our defense planning? ‘The courageous 
women drew attention to this suicidal 
paradox and the US. Government 
should take immediate action to alter it. 

A resolution now pending before the 
Inter-American Defense Board awaiting 
action by member nations, calls for the 
removal of the Cuban delegate. I hope 
Congress will go on record in support of 
this proposal, urging the administration 
to back it to the hilt with all the power 
and prestige of the American people and 
their Government. 

I now offer a concurrent resolution to 
this effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 18) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas the Government of Cuba has 
established close diplomatic, economic, and 
military ties with the several Communist 
dominated governments dedicated to the 
overthrow by violence of all nations gov- 
erned by the republican or democratic 
processes; and 

Whereas such diplomatic, economic, and 
military ties do in fact constitute a threat to 
the free nations of the Western Hemisphere; 
and 

Whereas the Inter-American Defense 
Board is a military planning body composed 
of army, navy, and air officers of the Ameri- 
can Republics, who study and recommend 
measures for the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere; and 

Whereas it is patently absurd to allow an 
enemy to sit in on our councils of defense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
is requested to take such steps as may be 
necessary to provide for the initiation of 
action for the exclusion of representatives 
of the present Government of Cuba from 
membership on the Inter-American Defense 
Board, or to support any such action here- 
tofore or hereafter initiated by any other 
nation or its representatives. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT, 1961— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BENNETT submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 
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REHABILITATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF FISHERY RESOURCES— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday last, March 7, I introduced, on 
behalf of myself and Senators BEALL, 
BuTLerR, Case of New Jersey, Dopp, 
ENGLE, ErRvIN, HOLLAND, JACKSON, JAVITS, 
JOHNSTON, JORDAN, KEATING, KUCHEL, 
Lone of Hawaii, Lone of Louisiana, Mac- 
NUSON, MORSE, MUSKIE, NEUBERGER, PAS- 
TORE, PELL, and WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
a bill, S. 1230, to provide additional as- 
sistance to the States for the rehabili- 
tation and development of the country’s 
depleted fishery resources. This spon- 
sorship indicates the breadth of support 
for this vital measure. All the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coast States are rep- 


Calculated apportionment of sec. 32 funds to States as called for in the Gruening bill (S. 1230) 


| Value of raw fish landed ! 


State 
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resented. This is a national program 
to meet an urgent national need. 

At my request, the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, of the Department of 
the Interior, has prepared a table show- 
ing how the funds would be distributed 
under this bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
shall not repeat the reasons I gave in 
my remarks last week why the early 
enactment of this legislation is so im- 
portant for the fisheries industry of the 
United States. Anyone who has fol- 
lowed closely the steady inroads being 


I-xuisir | 


" ' 
Total 








| Value of manufactured processed fishery products 2 
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made into our fishery resources by the 
Japanese and the Russians will readily 
understand that the United States has 
been standing still in the development 
of its own fishery resources. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. President, it might even 
be said that, compared to what other na- 
tions, such as Russia and Japan have 
been doing, the United States is steadily 
losing ground. If we are to stop this 
regression, we must move promptly to 
rehabilitate and develop our fisheries re- 
sources. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS] be 
added to the list of sponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





Allocation 
of funds 
to States ° 


Average value of 
landings and manu- 
factured products, 

1957-59 inclusive 


Total Average 





Thousand Thousand Thousand 





dollars dollars dollars Percent | dollars 

17, 820 5, 940 9, 327 0. 85 45 
206, 224 68, 741 99, 920 9.10 484 
768 .07 4 
525,620 | 175, 207 226, 897 20. 65 1,690 
3, 783 1, 261 2, 335 -21 ll 
32, 638 10, 879 16, 342 1.49 79 

87, 215 29, 072 56, 978 5.19 27 
51, 265 17, 088 20, 340 1. 85 98 
9, 394 3, 131 5, 936 54 29 
15, 711 5, 237 6, 091 - 55 29 
53 18 SO Diddcdcuwn i ahelies 
7, 79 2, 593 3, 029 +27 l4 
Tt Reneameaiiinis ama 
1, 761 587 1,121 10 5 
103, 615 34, 538 56, 995 5.19 276 

116, 735 38, 912 57, 367 5.22 27 
75, 867 25, 289 37, 568 3.42 182 
206, 710 68, 903 108, 816 9.91 527 
12, 119 4, 040 6, 760 - 62 33 
3, 441 1, 147 2, 183 1] il 
63, 208 21, 069 27, 638 2. 52 134 
7, 202 2, 401 2, 445 22 12 

7 Vistnataxenhod 

99 33 64 ol i 
2, 313 771 1, 163 -ll 6 
86, 476 28, 825 39, 456 3. 59 191 
80, 620 26, 873 35, 703 3. 26 173 
24,113 8, 038 16, 058 1.46 73 
15 5 63 -01 1 
14, 205 4, 735 7, 354 - 67 36 
61 -O1 1 
698 21, 233 27, 806 2. 63 134 
39, 417 13, 139 13, 390 1.22 65 
9, 551 3, 184 7, 526 - 68 36 
5, 012 1, 671 4, 576 «42 22 
121 01 1 
147 49 713 . 06 3 
132, 430 44, 143 74, 959 6. 82 363 
85, 070 357 51, 941 4.73 252 
123, 760 41, 253 5 5.77 307 
7, 345 2, 448 5, 48 25 
2, 222,431 | 740,810} 1,008, 504 100. 00 5, 321 


1957 1958 1959 Average | 1957 1958 1959 
Thousand| Thousand| Thousand| Thousand | Thousand) Thousand) Thovsand| Thousand| Thousand 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
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en hitiintn endian oii 913 76 313 1, 602 534 811 380 570 
 cninms.auinesinmiboeme 18, 278 23, 205 25, 798 67, 37 22, 457 28, 056 36, 221 39, 338 
16, 769 19, 024 19, 571 55, 364 18, 455 38, 009 40, 596 38, 130 
12, 188 11, 953 12, 695 36, 836 12, 279 25, 486 24, 920 25, 461 
37, 936 40, 933 40, 870 119, 739 39, 913 64, 147 72, 242 70, 321 
2, 536 2, 944 2, 681 8, 161 2, 720 3, 671 4,979 3, 469 
1,001 1,010 1,097 3, 108 1, 036 1, 694 461 1, 286 
6, 715 6, 490 6, 508 19, 708 6, 569 21, 167 23, 248 18, 793 
55 42 35 132 44 1, 549 2, 307 3, 346 
5 10 5 20 7 
39 15 39 93 31 18 38 43 
386 375 414 1,175 392 597 872 844 
12, 77 9, 021 10, 093 31, 892 10, 631 33, 119 26, 943 26, 414 
9, 253 8, 272 8, 966 26, 491 8, 830 26, 007 27, 190 27, 423 
8, 123 7, 606 8, 242 24, 061 8,020 6, 547 8, 457 9, 109 
54 89 ~~ 32 175 SB bacvntaniba « 8 7 
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1 Value of landings represents ex vessel value. 


2 Value of manufactured processed fishery products represents the gross amount 
received by the manufacturer at the point of production. 
3 Allocation of funds is based on the ratio of the 1957-58 and 1959 average value of 


landings and manufactured fishery products applied to 30 percent of the duty on 


ment of the Interior. 


fishery commodities in 1959 which amounted to $5,321,000. : 
Source: Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Depart- 
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PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILLS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of Senators Case .of New Jersey, 
ENGLE, KEATING, and Scott be included 
aS cosponsors of S. 1253, S. 1254, 
S. 1255, S. 1256, S. 1257, S. 1258, and 
S. 1259, the civil rights bills I intro- 
duced on Wednesday, March 8. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSFER OF OIL SHALE EXPERI- 
MENTAL FACILITIES AT RIFLE, 
COLO.—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 9, 1961, the name of 
Mr. BENNETT was added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor of the bill (S. 1277) to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
take possession of the naval oil shale 
reserves, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. ALLoTT on March 9, 1961. 


TREATY WITH CANADA ON AVOID- 
ANCE OF DOUBLE TAXATION— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from Executive G, 87th Con- 
gress, ist session, the Convention Be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Canada for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal 
Evasion With Respect to Taxes on the 
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Estates of Deceased Persons, and that 
the treaty, together with the President’s 
message be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and that the 
President’s message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith the Conven- 
tion Between the United States of 
America and Canada for the Avoidance 
of Double Taxation and the Preven- 
tion of Fiscal Evasion With Respect to 
Taxes on the Estates of Deceased Per- 
sons, signed at Washington on Febru- 
ary 17, 1961. 

I also transmit for the information 
of the Senate the report by the Secre- 
tary of State with respect to the con- 
vention. 

The convention has the approval of 
the Department of State and the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, March 13, 1961. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4510) to 
provide a special program for feed grains 
for 1961; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
CooLey, Mr. PoaGce, Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri, Mr. HOEvEN, and Mr. QuiE were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 


Documents relating to the celebration of 
the 125th anniversary of Wheeling, W. Va. 





THE GREATEST BENEFIT—PRI- 
VATE OR PUBLIC POWER DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
guest editorial and an editorial response 
which appeared in Mel Ruder’s Hungry 
Horse News, at Columbia Falls, Mont., 
again highlighted the controversy over 
whether a private or a public hydroelec- 
tric power development brings the 
greatest benefit to a local economy. 

I have always felt that there was room 
for both. There are a number of places 
where private development is simply not 
enough. I believe in maximum devel- 
opment. Large Federal projects provide 
multipurpose benefits, whereas the out- 
look of private enterprise is more limited. 

These editorials point out the in- 
creased amount of local taxes provided 
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by private utilities. This is true, but 
there are many benefits which come as 
@ result of the construction of a project 
such as Hungry Horse Dam. The local 
authorities do not receive taxes on the 
Federal property; but projects of this 
sort do attract large industries such as 
the Anaconda aluminum plant, which 
now accounts for more than 20 percent 
of Flathead County’s total assessed valu- 
ation. These large Federal projects pro- 
vide large volumes of hydroelectric 
power which attract new industries and 
development. The private utility proj- 
ects are designed to meet customer needs. 
The Kerr Dam, the Cabinet Gorge Dam, 
and the Noxon Rapids Dam have not 
attracted any new industry; in fact, 
these projects would not have been fea- 
sible if it had not been for the large 
reservoir created by Hungry Horse Dam. 
The projects owned by the Washington 
Water Power Co. at Noxon and at Cabi- 
net Gorge, in western Montana, con- 
tribute very little beyond local taxes. 
The vast majority of the power gener- 
ated at those plants is exported out of 
Montana, not utilized within the State. 
The greatest benefit for Montana can 
come only from power generated in Mon- 
tana, for use in Montana. 

The private utilities have sound busi- 
ness reasons for what they do; but it is 
also a recognized fact that Federal 
multipurpose power projects have done 
much for the development of the 
State, and they can do more under an 
enlightened natural-resource program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks the two edi- 
torials which appeared in the February 
24 issue of the Hungry Horse News. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Hungry Horse News, Feb. 24, 1961] 
More Power TO THEM 

Thompson Falls and Polson are in & 
squabble about hydroelectric power and we 
wish there were more towns in Montana to 
join in the fight. 

Who has the biggest hydroelectric output 
in the State? This is the question which is 
irking Thompson Falls because Polson letter- 
heads make that claim for Kerr Dam of the 
Montana Power Co. 

Thompson Falls says that the Polson claim 
is outdated and is an affront because the 
Washington Water Power Co.’s Noxon Rapids 
Dam is now the largest. 

Both of these dams are owned by private 
industry and they pay taxes not only to the 
county governments and the school districts 
in which they are located, but they pay in- 
come and corporation taxes to the State and 
Federal Government, and a special electrical 
license tax on gross income to the general 
fund of the State of Montana. 

We wish that Helena and Great Falls and 
Columbia Falls and Ennis, and other places 
in Montana could get into the squabble, for 
each has hydroelectric power plants, 

We might add another facet to the quarrel, 

also. 
What would happen to the Montana State 
general fund and the county and school 
treasuries in a number of Montana com- 
munities if they had privately owned, tax 
paying, publicly regulated powerplants in- 
stead of the tax-free plants they now have? 

Glasgow is struggling to accommodate its 
economy to the upsurge of population con- 
nected with the air base, and most of the 
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people who came to the country own nothing 
and pay no taxes. 

How much better off the county would be 
if it could collect taxes on a privately owned 
powerplant at the Fort Peck Dam, instead 
of depending on Government handouts based 
on the impacted area theory. 

Lewis and Clark County might be able to 
reduce its property tax rate if it could collect 
on the new Canyon Ferry plant. 

The same is true of Flathead County, home 
of Hungry Horse Dam, where there is con- 
siderable economic distress due to depression 
in the lumber industry. 

Canyon Ferry, Hungry Horse, and Fort 
Peck could add considerably to the State’s 
general fund if they paid corporation license 
tax and electric energy production tax. 

Thompson Falls and Polson are to be con- 
gratulated on their powerplants. We wish 
there were more like them. 





[From the Hungry Horse News, Feb. 24, 1961] 
JOINING THE BATTLE 


The Helena Independent-Record in a re- 
cent editorial stated “Thompson Falls and 
Polson are in a squabble about hydroelectric 
power and we wish there were more towns in 
Montana to join in the fight.” 

The Hungry Horse News is reprinting the 
Helena editorial (above) and joining the 
battle. 

Our first point is that a federally built 
dam, Hungry Horse, has made a larger mark 
in resultant increase of tax base, and year- 
around jobs for Montana citizens than has 
either Montana Power Co.’s Kerr Dam or 
the Washington Water Power Co., Noxon Rap- 
ids project. 

Hungry Horse Dam brought the Anaconda 
Aluminum Co. plant to the Flathead where 
518 men are employed with a $3,500,000 an- 
nual payroll in this valley. The Anaconda 
Aluminum Co. tax bill for 1960 was a heavy 
$682,128.91. Valuation of the Anaconda 
Aluminum Co. property in Flathead County 
is on tax rolls for $20,090,225 approximately 
the same as the figure for the entire city 
of Kalispell. 

The aluminum plant brought by Hungry 
Horse Dam accounts for more than 20 per- 
cent of the Flathead’s total assessed valua- 
tion of $90,306,699. 

We'd like to see the figures again as to the 
tax boost to Lake County brought by Kerr 
Dam, and the gain to Sanders County as a 
result of Noxon Rapids. They are substan- 
tial, but Hungry Horse has done better in 
bringing tax paying industry and jobs. 

Polson makes considerable point of telling 
about their dam being twice as high as Ni- 
agara. Hungry Horse is more than three times 
as high. 

Furthermore it is the water stored behind 
Hungry Horse that made it possible for Kerr 
Dam to add generators, and the construction 
of Noxon Rapids. The total storage ca- 
pacity of Noxon reservoir, when full, is 
equivalent to the discharge of Hungry Horse 
Dam in 1 week in the spring. We haven’t 
heard that Washington Water Power or Mon- 
tana Power Co. are paying for Hungry Horse 
stored water that turns their turbines. 

Perhaps the Helena newspaper is familiar 
with Canyon Ferry being built as a Federal 
project and then being turned over to the 
Montana Power Co., system with some re- 
semblance to a gift. 

Were we the newspaper in Helena we would 
look further into the situation of that dam 
on the Missouri River that apparently has 
helped Montana Power Co. but not Lewis and 
Clark County. This is a captive dam that to 
get its power to customers must use Montana 
Power Co. lines. We aren’t blaming Mon- 
tana Power Co., a shrewd, active business 
concern. 

In Montana these days we hear much 
about Fort Peck not bringing industry and 
exporting power from the State. At the 
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same time there’s praise for Noxon Rapids 
and Cabinet Gorge Dams that use Montana 
water to develop power, virtually all exported. 

We wish the concern of the legislature in 
Helena over exporting Montana resources 
downstream would include private as well as 
public power dams. Furthermore, we are 
proud of what Hungry Horse Dam, a Federal 
project, has done for Montana. 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S FINE 
RECORD 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
its March 1961 issue, under the head- 
ing “The Country Is Ready,” the Pro- 
gressive, an excellent magazine published 
in Madison, Wis., and founded 52 years 
ago by Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Sr., has published an admirable edi- 
torial estimate of President Kennedy’s 
first weeks in office. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Country Is REapy 


In this space, last month, we attempted 
a tentative assessment of the beginnings 
of the Kennedy administration. It turned 
out to be much more of an on the one 
hand and on the other editorial than we 
had intended. Our enthusiasm was greater 
than that. And it has grown. We know how 
I. F. Stone, the crusading Washington com- 
mentator, must have felt when he wrote 
in his Weekly that his enthusiasm was a bit 
embarrassing, that it was much like the 
prophet Jeremiah being caught giving three 
lusty cheers. For our part, we intend to 
maintain a critical vigilance, but there is 
no doubt that our chronic crankiness of the 
past decade is melting rapidly in the glow 
of the fine words and good deeds of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his associates. 

We like the style and poise and freshness 
with which the new President approaches 
Congress and the country. We admire the 
sharpness of his mind, the range of his inter- 
ests, the clarity of his speech, and, most of 
all, his awareness of the Nation’s needs and 
his commitment to affirmative action. And 
we are pleased, too, to see the English lan- 
guage restored to official use. 

We were especially impressed by the 
swiftness and decisiveness with which Presi- 
dent Kennedy moved to proclaim civilian 
supremacy in the formulation of American 
foreign policy. That was the clear-cut pur- 
pose of the White House decision to crack 
down on the warlike utterances planned by 
Adm, Arleigh E. Burke, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. The admiral proposed to deliver an 
address in which he would personally take 
a stand for severing diplomatic relations 
with the Russians, as he has so many times 
before. His theme was reported to be the 
total futility of negotiations with the 
Soviets. 

The White House firmly put a stop to this 
dangerous nonsense, serving notice that the 
United States has a unified foreign policy 
and will no longer tolerate the confusion of 
counsel that prevailed for so long under Mr. 
Kennedy’s predecessor. Curiously, in acting 
as it did, the Kennedy Administration 
showed that it was mindful of the warning 
uttered by former President Eisenhower in 
what was certainly one of his finest hours, 
his farewell address to the Nation. Mr. 
Eisenhower rose above partisan issues and 
personal considerations, to speak up, as a 
lifelong military man, against the perils of 
permitting the military to dominate the 
civil power of the country. 


CVII 239 
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Two Republican bitter-enders, Senators 
Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, and Barry 
Goldwater, of Arizona, raised feeble protests 
against President Kennedy’s “gag rule,’ but 
most of the rest of the Nation rejoiced in 
the President’s resolute insistence that the 
military brass must not be permitted, 
through oratorical broadsides against coun- 
tries with which we are negotiating, to im- 
peril the President’s pursuit of peace. 

As he went about the task of completing 
his official family, President Kennedy made 
appointment after appointment that stirred 
new hope in the hearts of American pro- 
gressives. Such an appointment, for exam- 
ple, was that of Edward R. Murrow to serve 
as Director of the U.S. Information 
Administration. Murrow, a distinguished 
newscaster and analyst who won his liberal 
spurs in a courageous struggle against 
McCarthyism, gave up a post that paid more 
than $200,000 a year to serve his country at 
less than one-tenth that amount. His open- 
ing statement—“Whatever is done will have 
to stand on a rugged basis of truth’—carried 
the authentic Murrow ring. 

The team that Mr. Kennedy put together 
in the critical field of foreign economic aid 
is superb. George Ball, Undersecretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, is a seasoned in- 
ternational lawyer and close friend of Adlai 
Stevenson. Henry Labouisse, Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration, is 
one of the outstanding career civil servants 
of our time. Frank Coffin, chosen to head 
the Development Loan Fund, was one of the 
rising stars in the House of Representatives 
until he left that body to wage a hopeless 
fight for Governor of Maine. 

Other appointments that struck our fancy 
were those of Frank McCullough, long time 
able assistant to Senator Pau. H. Douc3as, to 
serve as Chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
Harvard historian, to a special post in the 
White House; Norman Clapp, once secretary 
to the late Robert M. La Follette, Jr., to head 
the Rural Electrification Administration; 
Prof. William L. Cary of the Columbia 
University Law School, to head the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; and Joseph C. 
Swidler, whose long experience as General 
Counsel of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
makes him eminently qualified to head the 
scandal-ridden Federal Power Commission. 

In the significant area of ambassadorial 
appointments the President seems to have 
chosen wisely, for the most part, although 
there are several selections of doubtful wis- 
dom. Gone seems to be the old practice of 
appointing campaign contributors with no 
special knowledge of the country to which 
they are accredited and no real competence 
in the fields of diplomacy and foreign affairs. 

Mr. Kennedy’s best selections in this field, 
in our judgment, were those of George Ken- 
nan, Ambassador to Yugoslavia; David 
Bruce, Ambassador to London; Llewellyn 
Thompson, to remain as Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union; Livingston T. Merchant, Am- 
bassador to Canada; Edwin Reischauer, Har- 
vard’s Far Eastern expert, Ambassador to 
Japan; Ellsworth Bunker, now Ambassador 
in India, to serve in Brazil; Kenneth Gal- 
braith, the gifted Harvard economist, Am- 
bassador to India; and Charles F. Bohlen, 
once our brilliant Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, to act as principal adviser on Soviet 
affairs in the State Department. 

All in all, President Kennedy has shown 
an extraordinary capacity to attract some of 
the Nation’s ablest men to government posts 
by somehow making a career of public serv- 
ice exciting and alluring to men who had 
far greater security and earned much more 
money in the positions they are leaving 
behind. 

The Chief Executive has been endlessly 
active on the legislative front as well. He 
has fired message after message at Congress 
proposing action on a wide variety of fronts. 
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But before launching his barrage he acted 
to secure his left flank by employing the 
powers of the Presidency to persuade a 
reluctant House of Representatives to en- 
large the membership of its Rules Commit- 
tee so that the committee could not con- 
tinue to exercise a strangling control over 
liberal legislation. 

The President’s state of the Union address 
to Congress was a welcome contrast to the 
luliabies presented by his predecessor. 
“We take office,” he said, “in the wake 
of 7 months of recession, 34% years of 
slack, 7 years of diminished economic 
growth, and 9 years of falling farm prices.” 
Mr. Kennedy not only called a recession a 
recession, but enumerated its profoundly 
disturbing manifestations: growing, and in 
many cases chronic, unemployment; an in- 
creasing tide of bankruptcies; a declining 
growth rate, already one of the lowest 
among the industrialized nations of the 
world, falling business profits and invest- 
ment; declining construction—and despite 
all this, rising prices. 

It seemed to us, and we were by no means 
alone in this, that the Chief Executive's 
prognosis was stronger than his prescrip- 
tion. In fact, there was an audible sigh 
of relief in conservative circles that the 
President has been so cautious in propos- 
ing action to meet the urgent challenge he 
presented so boldly. Thus, the Wall Street 
Journal was pleased that the economic pro- 
posals were “rather modest.” The New 
York Times liked the “caution approach.” 
And Representative CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
arch-Tory leader of Republican forces in 
the House of Representatives, seemed al- 
most to express political disappointment at 
the softness of the Kennedy approach when 
he said: “We find no great quarrel with 
them [the President’s antirecession pro- 
posals] but we do not find them earth 
shaking.” 

This curious note seems to run through 
most of Mr. Kennedy’s speeches since he be- 
came President—a bold statement of the 
problems followed by a somewhat less forth- 
right approach to the solution. We doubt 
this is evidence of weakness or vacillation, 
but rather of a shrewd, perhaps too shrewd, 
political strategy to gain immediately mini- 
mal ground from those who are relieved to 
find they are not called upon to surrender 
altogether. Roscoe Drummond phrased this 
point well when he wrote for the New York 
Herald Tribune that the President fully be- 
lieves that much more needs to be asked of 
Congress and the country but feels he does 
not yet possess the political prestige and the 
national influence to ask for more at this 
time. 

If President Kennedy did not detail a 
wide-ranging blueprint for action and spell 
out the sacrifices that such a program will 
demand from the affluent of our society, he 
succeeded in striking a refreshing note of 
realism in contrast to the 8 years of com- 
placency and paternal reassurances that 
went before. His solemn pledge to do every- 
thing that needs to be done to revive and 
expand our faltering economy represents a 
watershed in recent American political and 
economic history. He has laid the ground- 
work. He must now prove himself a master 
of timing. For the country is ready—ready 
to follow him in a bold program of social and 
economic action designed to banish recession 
and put America on the high road to the 
goal of equality of opportunity for all. 





DEATH OF HERMAN A. LOWE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, all of 
us who knew him during his Washington 
years were saddened, I am sure, by the 
death yesterday of the distinguished 
journalist, Herman A. Lowe. He was 
known to many of us, and he and his 
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wife, who worked so closely together, 
were very popular members of the press 
corps. 

In his career in public service and 
newspaper work, Herman Lowe was a 
consistent force for good and for a bet- 
ter life for his fellow man. He served 
for a number of years as a reporter for 
Philadelphia newspapers, and also oper- 
ated a news bureau here in Washington. 
In 1946, he won the Sigma Delta Chi 
special citation for Washington corre- 
spondents. 

More recently, Herman Lowe was as- 
sociated with the Albert Einstein Me- 
morial Medical Center in Philadelphia. 
He was always dedicated to public 
service. As a resident of Pennsylvania, 
he was extremely active in the political 
and community life of his State. 

All of us who knew Mr. Lowe and 
who know Mrs. Lowe will, I know, want 
to join in extending our deepest sym- 
pathy to her and her fine family at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is _ there 
further morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator desire to close morning business 
before asking for a quorum call, or to 
have the quorum call before closing the 
morning business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to 
have a quorum call before closing morn- 
ing business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT — OUTDOOR RECREATION 
RESOURCES REVIEW COMMIS- 
SION 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 

announces the appointment of the Sena- 

tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], to be a 

member of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 

sources Review Commission, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of 
the retirement of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, Mr. Frear, from the board, the 
Chair appoints the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp] to be a member of 
the board of directors of Gallaudet 
College. 





BOARD OF VISITORS TO U.S. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
announces the appointment of the fol- 
lowing Senators to the Board of Visitors 
of the U.S. Military Academy: Senator 
Brsie, Senator McCartuy, and Senator 
DworsHAK. 
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BOARD OF VISITORS TO U.S. NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the following Senators to the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval 
Academy: Senator Stennis, Senator 
Wi.iaMms of New Jersey, and Senator 
MUNDT. 





BOARD OF VISITORS TO U.S. AIR 
FORCE ACADEMY 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the following Senators to the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Air Force 
Academy: Senator Monroney, Senator 
Younc of North Dakota, and Senator 
CANNON, 





THE BOTTOM OF THE RECESSION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it was 
very gratifying to note that Secretary 
of Commerce Luther H. Hodges stated 
yesterday, “I think we have hit the bot- 
tom” of the recession and the Nation’s 
economy can start to move upward. 
An Associated Press release noted that 
on the AV-radio interview ABC, “Issues 
and Answers,” Secretary Hodges painted 
that hopeful picture for the future. 

Mr. President, I particularly bring 
this to the attention of the Members 
of Congress because on previous occa- 
sions in the Senate Chamber I indicated 
at the time of President Kennedy’s de- 
livery of the Union message and his 
economic message that I thought his 
pessimistic picture of the economy of 
our country was rather overstated and 
overdrawn. Also, since the President’s 
message there has been much loose talk 
with respect to the so-called recession 
in the country, and I was obliged to 
make the comment that there was such 
a thing that the country could be talked 
into a state of recession. 

On February 17 in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald there was an 
article by Mr. J. A. Livingston, who 
writes for the financial page, entitled 
“Kennedy’s Crying Towel Can Impair 
Confidence.” On the same day, I noted 
another article by Mr. Bernard D. Nossi- 
ter, featured writer for the Washington 
Post, entitled “First Hints That Slump 
Has Hit Bottom Appear.” Both of 
these articles were placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD on February 20. 
Sylvia Porter, who writes regularly for 
the Washington Evening Star, wrote an 
article entitled ““Your Money’s Worth— 
Kennedy’s Cautious Program,” in which 
she stated: 

So far the Kennedy administration has 
done little more to combat the current 
business downturn than a Nixon adminis- 
tration would have done, and to date it 
actually has shown more caution on anti- 
slump moves than the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration showed during the last downturn 
in 1958. 


This article of February 21 was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of 
February 22. 

Mr. President, I know I have been 
criticized for taking issue with Presi- 
dent Kennedy and some of the members 
of his administration for overplaying 
the state of the economy of our coun- 
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try, some even going to the extent of 
calling it a depression, when all the 
time sound economists and statisticians 
whose business it is to evaluate the eco- 
nomic condition of our country indi- 
cated by their reports and projections 
that the recession, if that is the word 
which fits the occasion, was leveling off 
in January with signs of upturn actually 
appearing. 

We are all aware that unemployment 
had reached a high figure and that 
there were weak spots in our economy 
in certain parts of the country. How- 
ever, the unemployment situation is one 
which contains many factors which are 
too numerous to mention at this point. 
However, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
an article by Mr. J. A. Livingston in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
which asks some searching questions in 
how to correct the unemployment prob- 
lem in the United States in this era of 
automation. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by Bernard D. Nos- 
siter, March 11, Washington Post and 
Times Herald, “Recession Checked, New 
Statistics Show,” and an Associated 
Press release “Retail Sales, Job Figures 
Show Upturn” Washington Star, March 
11, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Mar. 12, 1961] 
TREAT THE DISEASE, NOT THE SYMPTOMS 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

Why is unemployment so high and so 
stubborn? 

Insufficient economic growth, says Walter 
W. Heller, chairman of President Kennedy’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Structural economic change, says William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The Congressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee performed a useful service in bring- 
ing these two diagnoses into head-on juxta- 
position. 

At 5,705,000, unemployment is at a post- 
war high. Sixty-eight out of every 1,000 
persons in the labor force are out of work— 
far too many for the comfort of those who 
are employed. Something’s out of whack. 
Something must be corrected. 

Even if we have an upturn in industrial 
activity soon, as Heller and Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon both think likely, 
even if February is the high in unemploy- 
ment this year, as seems likely, it will not 
solve the problem. We’d still have a too- 
high proportion of workers—perhaps 60 per 
thousand—looking for jobs throughout most 
of the year. 


RUSH FROM GOVERNMENT 


By pushing ahead in the Government sec- 
tors of the economy—education, schools, 
health, highways—we’ll cure the Nation's 
long-term economic lassitude, argues Heller. 

If we can utilize our resources fully— 
our manpower, our steel, our machinery— 
then we can add about $50 billion a year 
in gross national output. That would more 
than provide for the taxes to cover the 
costs of enlarged Government outlays. It 
would catapult the country out of a budget 
deficit into a budget surplus. 

To Martin, attempts to “reduce structural 
unemployment by massive monetary and 
fiscal stimulation” would have to be carried 
to such lengths as to create serious new 
problems of an inflationary character—at 
a time when consumer prices are at a record 
high.” 
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Why? Because in the postwar era, US. 
industry didn’t stand still. Nor did the U.S. 
workingman. Industry introduced new ma- 
chinery, requiring highly skilled operators 
with fast reflexes. Labor unions bargained 
for nigher wages. The rise in wages cre- 
ated further pressure for labor-saving, cost- 
reducing equipment. 

JOBLESSNESS A SYMPTOM 


Technological change, compounding like 
money in the savings bank, has caused an 
undertow of unemployment. Auto plants 
are more efficient. Smaller automobiles re- 
quire less steel from steel mills which are 
more automated. Coal is less widely used; 
mining more mechanized. Aluminum com- 
petes with steel and copper and plastics with 
wood, tile, and metals. 

Let’s be frank about it. Unemployment is 
a symptom of shifts in consumer demand. 
It’s the way people express themselves about 
what merchants and manufacturers offer. 
They say, “Coal’s cheaper, but oil’s cleaner.” 
They say, “I’ll make my 5-year-old auto do 
another year.” They say, “I can’t afford 
that, the price is too high.” They say, “Sure, 
we want another school and a better hos- 
pital, but where’s the money coming from? 
Taxes are too high already.” They say, “I 
think I'll just save my money.” 

Long-term unemployment is a symptom of 
economic maladjustment. Do we treat the 
symptoms—the unemployed—the disease, or 
both? 

GROWTH AS A BYPRODUCT 

Per Jacobbson, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, offers this wisdom: 

“The main thing for a country is always 
to take at any given time the measures 
which are appropriate to the circumstances 
of that time. The result, over a stretch of 
years, will be the attainment of a sustained 
and satisfactory level of growth and, conse- 
quently, of an improvement in the real in- 
come per head of population. So many 
things in life, such as happiness and repu- 
tation, are a byproduct of proper behavior 
and often escape one if an attempt is made 
to achieve them directly. 

We need to tackle unemployment as a 
symptom of maladjustment. We need to re- 
train and relocate workers whose jobs have 
been besnatched by progress. We need to 
encourage labor-management contracts 
which reduce unit costs. We need to pro- 
vide greater worker mobility by making it 
possible to transfer pension and severance- 
pay benefits from industry to industry and 
company to company. We need to embark 
on social sector programs—education, health, 
etc—on their merit, not as means growth 
and reemployment. 

Let’s be frank about education. A nation 
of college graduates in 1975 will be fine, in 
and of itself, but it won’t help this genera- 
tion’s unemployed 60-year-old coal miners 
or technologically displaced steelworkers— 
only the grandsons. We’ve got a long-term 
problem, all of us—from President Kennedy 
down. We've got more thinking to do about 
it. We've got to get rid of these sympto- 
matic blotches, not cover them up. I don’t 
profess to be the sure-cure doctor. 





{From the Washington Post, Mar. 11, 1961] 
RECESSION CHECKED, NEW SrarTistics SHOW 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


The strongest evidence yet that the reces- 
sion is touching bottom poured out of the 
Government’s statistical mills yesterday. 

The number of workers drawing jobless 
pay fell a little for only the second time 
since late September. This was dramatic, 
but much less important than another fact: 
The number receiving unemployment pay 
for 4 weeks in February increased far 
less than the rise in the same period during 
the 1958 slump. 

The other piece of good news came from 
retailers. Their sales increased a shade in 
February after falling for 3 months. 
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In testimony on Monday, Chairman Wal- 
ter W. Heller of President Kennedy’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers singled out retail 
sales as a key measure of whether the turn- 
around is at hand. If retail sales—after 
allowing for seasonal changes—showed a 
gain, Heller said, he would have more confi- 
dence in estimates that the slump is ending. 

The unemployment story came from the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security. For the week ended February 25, it 
reported that the total receiving jobless 
pay fell 13,500 to 3,408,800. This is still 
very high, just a bit under the alltime 
record of the week before. Moreover, a big- 
ger drop is normal at this time of year 
when warmer weather opens up work for the 
building trades. But economists were 
cheered by the fact that the employment 
figures were moving in a normal direction. 

The number of jobless pay recipients had 
been increasing steadily since the week 
ended October 1, except for a fluke week 
in mid-January. 

The experts attached greater importance 
to the 4-week record. In the 28 days 
ended February 25, the jobless pay rolls ex- 
panded by 51,000; in the same 1958 period— 
with another month of recession to go—the 
rise was nearly 400,000. 

This looks as if it conflicts with the over- 
all employment report for February showing 
a rise of 300,000 to 5.7 million. But there 
is no conflict. The overall total is based 
on a survey in a mid-February week. More- 
over, after allowing for seasonal influences, 
the unemployment rate rose by a negligible 
amount. 

The retail picture was drawn by the Com- 
merce Department in a preliminary report. 
Total sales in February were $15.1 billion, 
compared to $15.7 billion in January. But 
after allowing for differences in the num- 
ber of business days and seasonal influ- 
ences, the Department figured that sales 
rose 1 percent above January. Both hard 
and soft goods stores registered small gains. 


[From the Evening Star, Mar, 11, 1961] 
RETAIL SALES, JoB Figures SHOW UPTURN 


A step-up in the Nation’s economic pace 
was signaled today in two areas—jobs and 
retail sales. 

The improvements were small but 
strengthened the hopes of officials that the 
recession may have reached bottom and be- 
gun an upturn. 

For the first time since last October, the 
number of workers drawing unemployment 
compensation benefits went down during the 
week that ended February 25. The figures 
were announced yesterday by the Labor De- 
partment. 

And the Commerce Department said 
yesterday that retail sales for February were 
about 1 percent above January, after allow- 
ances for seasonal variations and the dif- 
ference in the number of trading days. 

However, both agencies noted that the im- 
provement was slight. 

The Labor Department said that although 
the February 25 figure was slightly below 
the previous week’s record of 3,422,300 it still 
represented a record jobless volume for this 
time of year. The drop was 13,500 to 
3,408,800. 

The rate of unemployment among all 
workers insured for jobless benefits was 8.4 
percent during the week that ended Febru- 
ary 25. In the same week of 1960, the rate 
was 5.5 percent with a 2,155,800 total. 

The Labor Department’s Employment Se- 
curity Bureau also reported that the volume 
of new benefit claims dropped by 8,100 to 
425,700 during the week ended March 4. 

This was attributed to the end of the re- 
cent airlines strike and expanding outdoor 
work due to improved weather conditions. 

The Commerce Department said although 
retail sales for February totaled $15.1 bil- 
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lion this figure still was 1.5 percent below 
February 1960. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BLaAKLey in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 





CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on National Pol- 
icy Machinery of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has recently re- 
leased a report of a staff study which, in 
my judgment, deserves particular care- 
ful attention by the American public and 
the Congress. The report relates to con- 
fiict-of-interest legislation and refers in 
commendatory terms to the very excel- 
lent studies of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York on this subject. 

Mr. President, it is well known that 
our present conflict-of-interest laws are 
ambiguous, confusing, and unduly re- 
strictive in their application. They 
place roadblocks in the way of many 
qualified Americans who might other- 
wise accept Government positions. Any 
citizen who is sincerely interested in 
serving his country should not be faced 
with such unnecessary financial sacri- 
fices. 

Another and very crucial problem in 
this area is that our conflict-of-interest 
laws presently permit a double standard 
of morality in service to the Govern- 
ment. The public has a right to expect 
dedicated and loyal service from all 
branches of the Federal Government. 
Yet, by discriminatory legislation, the 
Congress has set a standard for the 
executive branch without extending pro- 
visions of the law to the legislative 
branch. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will profit from this study 
by the Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery and that the committee will 
soon consider the several bills which my 
distinguished colleague from New York 
[Mr. Javits] and I have introduced to 
coordinate our several conflict of in- 
terest statutes affecting the executive 
branch and to apply similar provisions 
to employees of the legislative branch. 
S. 603, the bill in our package which 
would set up a comprehensive code for 
the executive branch, closely follows the 
recommendations of the Association of 
the Bar of the city of New York. 

The National Policy Machinery Sub- 
committee report comments in detail on 
the recommendations made by the As- 
sociation of the Bar of New York City. 
This group’s special committee on the 
Federal conflict of interest laws has 
made an outstanding contribution to an 
understanding of the problem by the 
Congress. 

As mentioned above, the conflict of in- 
terest package introduced by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] and my- 
self is modeled on the work of the New 
York Bar Association. These bills and 
similar bills have been before this body 
for years. We have sufficient informa- 
tion to get to work right now. We can 
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and should get the legislative wheels 
moving on these bills. 

On February 8, 1961, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee requested reports on S. 
603 from the Attorney General and the 
Civil Service Commission. With special 
reference to the report of the National 
Policy Machinery Subcommittee, I feel it 
is important that the reports of the At- 
torney General and Civil Service Com- 
mission be expedited in order that the 
Senate can carefully study and review 
them in conjunction with the above re- 
ferred to report of the Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery. 





INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS RE- 
LATING TO MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 61, Senate Resolution 86. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
senior Senator from Montana aware 
that the Senate is still in the morning 
hour? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the resolution con- 
sidered during the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 86) to investigate matters per- 
taining to migratory labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 86) to investigate matters pertain- 
ing to migratory labor, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 15, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$1,200” and insert 
“$1,400”, so as to make the resolution 
read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
section 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to migratory labor including, but 
not limited to, such problems as (a) the 
wages of migratory workers, their working 
conditions, transportation facilities, housing, 
health, and educational opportunities for 
migrants and their children, (b) the nature 
of and the relationships between the pro- 
grams of the Federal Government and the 
programs of State and local governments 
and the activities of private organizations 
dealing with the problems of migratory 
workers, and (c) the degree of additional 
Federal action necessary in this area. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1961, to 
January 31, 1962, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the mi- 
nority is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
fixed so that his gross rate shall not be less 
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by more than $1,400 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
department or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1962. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, S. 
Res. 86 was reported to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration unani- 
mously by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. The resolution was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. The 
money request this year is $50,000, which 
is the same amount that was requested 
last year. 

Subcommittee savings, in the amount 
of approximately $25,000, in the form of 
unexpended budget funds, have been re- 
turned to the contingent fund of the 
Senate. Such a saving, from $50,000, 
was possible because certain free services 
were rendered the committee by experts 
in their particular field. 

It is my hope the Senate will agree to 
this particular resolution. I point out 
that all the personnel of the subcommit- 
tee have not been paid for approximately 
5 weeks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
simply wonder what good the investiga- 
tion would do. The House of Repre- 
sentatives in the past has investigated 
problems in connection with migratory 
workers when it studied the Mexican 
farm labor bill. 

Judging from the experience we had 
last year, it seems to me that an effort 
is being made to place the Mexican 
laborer in the same category with the 
migratory worker. Last year, as will be 
recalled, objection was urged to the ex- 
tention of the so-called Mexican farm 
labor bill. The truth of the matter is 
that many people in this country do 
not like so-called stoop labor. This 
is the type labor necessary to harvest 
many of our vegetables. That is why 
it is necessary for us to obtain labor 
from Mexico. If perchance we are com- 
pelled to put all of the domestic migra- 
tory laborers in the same category as 
the Mexican laborer, in my judgment 
the cost to the farmer will be so great 
that he will have to resort to more and 
more mechanization. This will result 
in abolishment of quite a few opportuni- 
ties for employment. 
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I am very hopeful that if and when 
the extension of the Mexican farm labor 
bill comes before the committee of which 
I am chairman this year, our efforts will 
not be hampered by any proposed hear- 
ings of this subcommittee. Last year 
this subcommittee was very articulate 
in its opposition to the Mexican farm 
labor bill. 

Yet, I am told that the farmers of 
California, as well as those of Arizona 
and other border States, would be se- 
verely handicapped if they are not al- 
lowed to hire Mexicans to do some of 
this so-called stoop labor, which most 
of our labor force declines to do. I 
know how futile it is for me to stand 
here and try to save money by my oppo- 
sition to these special committees. My 
stand on this subject is well known. But 
I thought I would bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the possibility that 
this committee would do what it did last 
year, that is, oppose the extension of 
the Mexican farm labor bill. 

I repeat that if we must treat the 
Mexican laborer in the same way as we 
treat the domestic migratory worker, 
farmers in those States where such 
labor is needed will suffer considerably. 

I express the hope that if and when 
hearings of the subcommittee are held, 
the chairman of the committee, as well 
as the subcommittee itself, will confine 
itself to a study of domestic migratory 
labor and not be instrumental in voic- 
ing opposition to an extension of the 
Mexican farm labor bill when it comes 
up for consideration before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the proceedings a portion of the 
report of the study of migratory labor, 
including letters addressed to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, by both the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIti1ams], and 
also the budget, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

This resolution, as amended, would au- 
thorize the expenditure of not to exceed 
$50,000 by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, from February 1, 1961, 
through January 31, 1962, to examine, in- 
vestigate, and make a complete study of any 
and all matters pertaining to migratory 
labor, but not limited to, such problems as— 

(a) The wages of migratory workers, their 
working conditions, transportation facilities, 
housing, health, and educational opportuni- 
ties for migrants and their children; 

(b) The nature of and the relationships 
between the programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the programs of State and local 
governments and the activities of private 
organizations dealing with the problems of 
migratory workers; and 

(c) The degree of additional Federal ac- 
tion necessary in this area. 

The amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, to ac- 
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commodate recent salary increases, is as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 13, strike out “$1,200” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,400”. 

Additional information relative to the pro- 
posed inquiry is contained in a letter from 
Senator LISTER HILL, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
@ memorandum from Senator Harrison A. 
WILLIAMS, JR., chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor, both addressed to 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
which letter and memorandum (together 
with a proposed budget) are as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 
March 4, 1961. 
Hon, MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHaIRMAN: On behalf of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Iam submitting a memorandum and budget 
relating to Senate Resolution 86, 1st ses- 
sion, 87th Congress, which authorizes this 
committee to make a comprehensive study 
of migratory labor. The memorandum has 
been prepared by Senator HARRISON WIL- 
LIAMS, JR., Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor of this committee. 

Senate Resolution 86 has been unani- 
mously approved by the committee and re- 
ferred to your committee for consideration. 

May I express my hope that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration will be 
able to take favorable action on Senate 
Resolution 86 at an early date. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, 

Very sincerely, 
Lister HILL, 
Chairman. 





U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR, 
February 27, 1961. 

Memorandum to: Hon. Mrke MANSFIELD, 
chairman, Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

From: Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor. 

Re: Senate Resolution 86, authorizing a 
comprehensive study of migratory labor. 

During the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, the Senate in approving Senate Reso- 
lution 267 on March 24, 1960, authorized 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, ‘‘to examine, investigate, and make 
@ complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to migratory labor.” The resolu- 
tion also authorized the committee to ex- 
pend a sum not in excess of $50,000 for 
this purpose. The committee in turn au- 
thorized the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor to carry on the investigation called 
for by Senate Resolution 267. 

The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
had been in existence prior to the adoption 
of the resolution. It had been created by 
the full committee on August 5, 1959, under 
my chairmanship, and had as its majority 
members, Senators RANDOLPH and MuRrRRAy, 
and its minority members, Senators GoLp- 
WATER and JAVITS. 

As reported by memorandum last year to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
the subcommittee held several hearings in 
the autumn of 1959, both in Washington and 
in the field, for the dual purpose of obtain- 
ing the views of interested parties on bills 
that had been referred to the subcommittee 
relating to agricultural minimum wages, 
child labor, and crew leader registration, 
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and also to obtain firsthand information 
about conditions of migratory life and work. 

After the subcommittee began operating 
under authority of Senate Resolution 267, 
additional hearings and field trips were con- 
ducted in various parts of the country. In 
toto, the subcommittee examined conditions 
and obtained testimony in eight States and 
the District of Columbia, ranging from New 
York to Florida and from the upper Middle 
West to California. 

The hearings have been printed in two 
parts, and, in addition, a subcommittee print 
entitled, “The Migrant Farm Worker in 
America,” which is a basic background docu- 
ment, has enjoyed wide distribution and 
stimulated great interest. An interim re- 
port describing in detail the activities of the 
subcommittee under Senate Resolution 267 
is in preparation and will be duly submitted 
to the Senate. 

In accordance with the provisions of Sen- 
ate Resolution 267, which specified certain 
areas of study to be examined, the subcom- 
mittee has investigated the wages of migra- 
tory workers, their working conditions, 
transportation facilities, housing, health, 
and educational opportunities for migrants 
and their children. It has also begun a 
comprehensive analysis of the nature of and 
relationship between the programs of the 
Federal Government and the programs of 
State and local governments and the activi- 
ties of private organizations dealing with 
the problems of migratory workers. Finally, 
the subcommittee has made certain deter- 
minations with respect to the degree of addi- 
tional Federal action necessary in this area. 

The subcommittee in 1960 recommended a 
number of legislative proposals which are 
now ready to be processed into law. These 
proposals included S. 2865, to provide modest 
grants to States for instruction of migrant 
adults in basic techniques of modern health- 
ful living; S. 2864, to provide certain pay- 
ments to assist in improving educational op- 
portunities for migrant children; and S. 
2928, to provide financial assistance for 
housing for migrants. The first two bills 
were favorably reported to the full Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare during the 
last session, but time factors curtailed fur- 
ther action. 

In addition, the subcommittee’s work has 
helped make clear the Federal role with 
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respect to such matters as crew leader 
abuses, child labor, and minimum wages. 
Legislative proposals dealing with these as- 
pects of the problem are in preparation at 
the present time. 

In the course of its investigation, the 
subcommittee has also looked into the 
patchwork of State laws affecting migrant 
labor. These laws, despite conscientious 
serious enforcement efforts behind them, 
have made little, if any, significant impact 
on the lives of our migratory workers. It 
has become clear, therefore, that most of 
the critical problems facing migrant workers 
are predominantly interstate in character 
and beyond the reach of State action. The 
subcommittee is convinced that it must 
continue studies in depth concerning the 
interstate characteristics of those problems 
not yet sufficiently delineated to permit 
definition of what role, if any, is appro- 
priate to the Federal Government. 

Subcommittee savings in the form of un- 
expended budget funds in the amount of 
approximately $25,000 will be returned to 
the contingent fund of the Senate. Such 
savings were possible because the services of 
Mr. Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel to the 
subcommittee, were retained without charge 
to the subcommittee. In addition, the serv- 
ices of Mr. Robert Locke, subcommittee re- 
search assistant, were retained without 
charge to the subcommittee for a period of 3 
months. 

The diversified activities of the subcom- 
mittee which will be required during the 
coming session, as well as the greater need 
for the use of expert consultants and tech- 
nical advice and assistance, will require a 
budget equal to that authorized last year. 
It is of interest to note, however, that de- 
spite contemplated diversification and in- 
creased scope of the general workload, the 
number of staff personnel requested in the 
pending resolution will be no greater than 
that approved by the Senate last year. In 
accordance with procedures established by 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, the proposed resolution makes pro- 
vision for the appointment of a minority 
staff member. 

The subcommittee requests the approval of 
the pending resolution by your committee, 
and submits the attached budget. 

HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 








Budget 
4 Base Gross Monthly | Total for 
Position Number | salary (per | salary (per salary period of 
annum) annum) (gross) budget 
(gross) 
STAFF 
Legal and investigative: 
Reseere Give saci 5 secngecnpecwasins sttecssege 1 $4, 380 | $9, 576.07 |-......-....| $9, 576.07 
IE CO i ocdith nce rncans ns etecttinin a tise natal 2 $080 f° 27ST fo... sca. 17, 227. 67 
Administrative and clerical: Clerk-stenographers.- ---- 2 5,160 | 11, 104.24 }-. 2 11, 104. 24 
TRE. xsl snail citi aaatinniawieainh atti Gite aphillii Pe So cc adcongiebcgedens ete 37, 907. 98 
ADMINISTRATION 

Comentisaniio’: Bids OG ones 2 eis 5 2k he ele 2 chen cn iorypnnnonplanthinn tess ca beceinsehu delta 1, 000. 00 
Contribution to civil service retirement fund (64 percent of total salaries paid) -_...................___- 2, 464. 02 

Contribution to employees Federal employees group life insurance (27 cents per month per $1,000 
thee Ee Ee Be ee, Sat 113. 40 
‘Trevel. Gachkmive Of fet’ Si veiee aa ink 6. Lk... ce npetempistnssenetelbten Latddsnntplactensbin 3, 500. 00 
Reise Prshhld DOT OIE 60 OONDGIIG nis sinc senna s ca iddececch accents bial soci chbacccaeceabacd 500. 00 
Hearings (INGNIBIVS OF FEPOTLOTS” FOOB) Ln. nce ncavcnwntenccaksdedchaddaldtantthtilebbibidbinihelsdidualelal 1, 500. 00 
Wea Ce BR nn Jaci beshccecnush tunnunngwbccuaiscbaansgnatekcanseiagminus din spat aaionts 500. 00 
GUREIOUNT OTD WIN cist anni nd ts bad cdinoabiduh sindcencsanlpwasadaloeindeulsinenedasnennaantal 500. 00 
Commeninations Gelepbotie, teleqranla) i. ai.o5 ois in ne he dine can nntienbdeddncstatalbbinwl 1, 000. 00 
DOWEREDNTS, TASRRTENEE, GOOTTROINEE. asin oi osiccihiinn cents co caitencwlah ats adnen diana a hang = tates 200. 00 
CODEINE Shes nchinncy :nnchonsaceciseanpebininn acdaibeeh oosaqgestacunniniinnes aiteNéld thie gh amas ae 814. 60 
NN ee Se I aR A oc ccnkn ne Shs ano ad bbaee bids able dan aden 12, 092. 02 
GRR C06 sei cenrdcodonmenepiondangn snnwdevcneztnnnncdlipicudiiendenpaduies aie ta ee eee eee 50, 000. 00 


Funds requested, 8. Res. 86, $50,000. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of Calendar 
No. 63 (S. 1). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
63 (S. 1), a bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1), to establish an effective program 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
which, under the precedents of the Sen- 
ate, will be considered for the purpose 
of amendment as original text and not 
as an amendment in the first degree. 





PEACE CORPS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Madam President, in 
no other area has the imagination and 
the brilliance of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration shone more brightly than in the 
establishment of the Peace Corps. In 
his actions setting up this program to 
carry the American dream beyond our 
shores, the President has drawn on the 
best in our traditions as exemplified in 
our Declaration of Independence, our 
Constitution, the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the New Freedom, the Four 
Freedoms, point 4, and the Marshall 
plan. The response given this program 
demonstrates very clearly that our peo- 
ple are ready and willing to respond to a 
challenge for higher service in fulfilling 
the promise of freedom for all peoples. 

With the enthusiasm which has greet- 
ed the Peace Corps, the administration 
and the Corps Director, Sargent Shriver, 
will receive more than their quota of 
ideas and recommendations as well as 
personnel. I hesitate to add to the mag- 
nitude of their task. At the same time, 
the problem of international education 
has been a matter of concern to me, for 
some time. This area of activity has 
been assigned top priority in the Peace 
Corps. In considering the long-range 
implications of the program, I wish to 
put forward some suggestions which may 
be helpful to the administration and to 
my colleagues in Congress. 

I am confident that the Peace Corps 
will move beyond its present status un- 
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der Executive order and be given specific 
authorization under an act of Congress. 
Although the outlines of the program 
have not been filled in, it is not too early 
to look ahead to more permanent em- 
phases and well-defined, specific goals. 

As I have said, the President has given 
top priority to education in the overall 
objectives of the Peace Corps. He, and 
members of the staff of the Corps, have 
mentioned specifically language educa- 
tion, vocational and technical training, 
programs similar to our Agricultural 
Extension Service training projects for 
home and farm, and the construction of 
rural schools. I am sure that in his 
planning, Mr. Shriver has in mind a 
clearly defined set of goals and objec- 
tives. I do not anticipate that under 
this administration we will see any pro- 
liferation of unrelated projects. 

In an effort to bolster this approach, 
and to expand it beyond the brief list of 
projects I have mentioned, I wrote to 
Mr. Shriver, last week, suggesting 
another area of education in which the 
Corps might work. It was my intention 
to point out the benefits which could be 
gained by stressing teacher training, 
with appropriate tools drawn from our 
experience in the use of modern teach- 
ing devices, including audiovisual aids, 
so-called teaching machines, and other 
teachers’ aids. 

By utilizing a program of teacher 
training, we would have a means of 
multiplying our efforts through the re- 
sources and manpower in the countries 
in which the program is operating. We 
would contribute to the long-range de- 
velopment of free nations, especially in 
those newly emerging countries, by help- 
ing to create the professional class which 
is so essential to a modern society. 
These highly trained personnel would 
be able to run industry, to run their gov- 
ernment, to train their young people, and 
above all, to provide leadership. 

It is this multiplication factor which 
intrigues me most. We may train indi- 
viduals for specific tasks to benefit them- 
selves, but unless we set the stage for 
expanded training opportunities under 
local leaders we will condemn these 
countries to be dependent on us much 
longer than we or they wish. No greater 
evidence of our interest in their welfare, 
as opposed to our own short-term polit- 
ical benefits, could be given than our 
determination to give them the means to 
lead themselves. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the REcorp my 
letter to Mr. Shriver. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

Marcu 11, 1961. 
Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Peace Corps of the United States, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deak SarRGENT: It is evident that the 
President’s Peace Corps is an exciting new 
idea which has captured the imagination of 
Americans in all sections of the country. 

I am sure you are swamped by the applica- 
tions of those eager to contribute their 
services as members of the Corps. I suspect, 
also, that you do not lack suggestions for 
useful tasks to which the Corps might apply 
itself. I cannot resist the urge to add my 
own. 
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Since World War II, in our efforts to be 
of assistance to underdeveloped areas of the 
world, we have offered economic, military and 
technical. aid. The objective has been to 
help create conditions under which free in- 
stitutions could germinate and flourish. 

The achievement of this objective has been 
complicated and made difficult in areas 
which have never known individual liberty, 
where the exercise of individual initiative 
and enterprise are unknown experiences 
among the masses of the people, where the 
average citizen is not equipped by educa- 
tion and training to comprehend his own 
potential and talents, let alone to develop 
and to apply them. As someone has per- 
ceptively stated it: “It is hard to sell democ- 
racy to hungry people who cannot read and 
write.” 

If these observations have any validity, it 
seems to me they pinpoint the overriding 
importance of education to these countries, 
to their growth and development, to their 
orientation toward freedom, and to peace in 
the world. 

What are they doing in this connection? 
What have we done to help them? I am 
afraid the answers to these questions, in the 
light of the importance of the objective and 
the enormity of the task to be performed, 
must be discouragingly little. 

In view of this, the President’s statement 
that the initial emphasis of the Peace Corps 
would be on education is most encouraging. 
Certainly this is the greatest single con- 
tribution, outside of the fact of the Corps 
itself, which these citizens will be able to 
make. The list of teaching activities given 
by the President and members of your 
staff—including language training, techni- 
cal and practical training for vocations and 
improved living conditions, and rural school 
construction—represents an excellent frame- 
work for direct action in education in un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

I would like to expand upon this pro- 
gram, however, and suggest several areas 
which could multiply the impact of our pro- 
gram far beyond the individual teaching 
experiences we are planning. 

What must be done? These underdevel- 
oped nations need their own educational 
systems. They need their own teachers, 
their own teacher-training facilities. ‘They 
need their own programs, geared to their 
own needs, their own people, their own de- 
veloping cultures, and they must make the 
major effort themselves. But, to attain 
these objectives, they must close a gap rep- 
resented by centuries of accumulated knowl- 
edge and educational programs as we have 
known them. They need guidance. 

We can help them to close that gap. We 
can help them to teach teachers, to organ- 
ize programs. In helping them we ean put 
to effective use tools whose potential we 
have not fully explored in our own educa- 
tion programs; e.g. education films, film 
strips, the so-calleq@ teaching machine, 
and other educational aids. These can ac- 
celerate the progress they so badly need. 

The modern aids to education which I 
have mentioned are ideally suited to rapid 
training in basic skills. They reduce the 
problems of language barriers, and they 
take advantage of our knowledge of better 
methods of communication. By emphasiz- 
ing the training of teachers we would be 
multiplying our effectiveness in those areas 
where the Peace Corps is in operation. We 
would be making a major contribution to 
the development of a pool of skilled teach- 
ers and community leaders. 

Certainly the unhappy experience in the 
Congo should teach us the unfortunate ef- 
fects of a failure to train and develop 
teachers and administrators in a newly 
emerging nation which must leap from 4 
relatively simple culture into the complex 
culture of modern technological society. 
The people of these countries should en- 
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joy some of the benefits of this society, not 
simply suffer from its burdens. 

This need not involve the expenditure of 
huge sums of money by us. The core of 
the idea is not the construction of a large 
physical plant in each country involved, but 
rather to help develop the ability to teach 
and the opportunity to learn. A teacher and 
a pupil on either end of a log can be an 
adequate schoolroom; but such a system will 
not bridge the gap between one culture and 
another as rapidly as it must be done. Let 
us help provide the essentials necessary to 
begin. If we help the underdeveloped 
countries make a good beginning, they will 
do the rest. In the name of economic aid 
we have done things infinitely more expen- 
sive and infinitely less constructive. 

It seems to me the Peace Corps is an ideal 
vehicle to provide the manpower to imple- 
ment such an effort. What could be more 
appropriate than to send free citizens of 
our great democracy to carry knowledge and 
the means to acquire it, not as propaganda, 
but as an enlightening, invigorating force 
into the far reaches of the underdeveloped 
world through establishing the base and 
developing the leaders in these countries to 
spread this knowledge quickly and effec- 
tively. Such a gift, and the giver, would 
never be forgotten by those who receive it. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr, MUSKIE. I have recommended 
the approach of teacher training to the 
administration to indicate my convic- 
tion that this offers great possibilities 
to give permanent impact and value to 
our efforts. I bring this to the attention 
of my colleagues, today, so that we can 
be prepared to act on legislation when 
it is sent to us by the President. Any 
long-range program, in my opinion, 
should include this approach, with the 
Legged appropriations to carry it into 
effect. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
for the information of the Senate, fol- 
lowing the disposal of the depressed 
area bill, on which a unanimous-consent 
agreement has been entered into, it is 
the intention to take up, although not 
necessarily in the order given, the OECD 
Treaty, the Columbia Basin Treaty, if it 
is reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee tomorrow, and the tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation meas- 
ures, both as they affect those under 
social security and those who operate 
under the Railway Labor Act. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
may I ask the majority leader whether 
it is his hope to complete consideration 
of all those measures this week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We live in hope. 





NARCOTICS ADDICTION—A NEW 
APPROACH IS NEEDED 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
one of the most troublesome and con- 
troversial areas in Federal law enforce- 
ment today is the field of narcotic drug 
control. I am especially concerned with 
this problem, since New York, and par- 
ticularly New York City, is reported to 
have the largest concentration of drug 
addicts, and the most smuggling and 
illicit traffic, of any jurisdiction in the 
country. The basic disagreement among 
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those who are trying to solve this prob- 
lem arises over the status of the addicts 
themselves and whether we should deal 
with them by treatment as opposed to 
punishment. 

There are clearly two sides to this 
question, because people involved in this 
vicious traffic do not fall neatly into 
clear categories. At one end of the scale 
there is the nonaddicted peddler who is 
making fantastic profits from his cruel 
and predatory exploitation of the traffic. 
No one in this country has ever been 
heard to suggest anything but the most 
severe punishment for him. The Fed- 
eral law makes it possible to impose very 
long sentences for peddling, and even 
the death penalty if the offense involves 
the corruption of a minor, and I would 
be the last to suggest any change in this. 

On the other hand, at the other end 
of the scale there is the addict, hope- 
lessly caught up in his enslavement of 
the drug, who is plainly the victim of 
this traffic, and who is at the mercy of 
the peddler because he has absolutely 
nowhere else to turn for help or relief. 
Many people have questioned whether 
this addicted person should also be in- 
escapably caught up in the same pat- 
tern and subjected to the harsh manda- 
tory prison sentences which the law now 
provides. 

The real difficulty is that most addicts 
sooner or later wind up as real law- 
breakers because they are driven to 
steal, to engage in prostitution, to com- 
mit other petty crimes or, worst of all, 
to peddle dope themselves, in order to 
get money to pay the peddler’s price and 
to meet their own need for drugs. 

Our State, with California and a few 
others, has been in the forefront with 
experimental provisions for the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug addicts. 
But the efforts and resources we have 
been able to muster in this effort are 
only a drop in the bucket. And I must 
say candidly that no one is yet sure 
about the success, on any large scale, of 
rehabilitation and so-called cures. 

Our finest experience has been with 
two splendid Federal hospitals, at Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., where 
Federal prisoners are presently sent, 
though their statistics on long-range 
followups are still inconclusive. 

My distinguished colleague [Mr. 
Javits] and I now have in preparation 
a bill for a new compromise approach 
for the Federal Government in this 
field. The bill would make no change in 
the present penalty structure of the Fed- 
eral narcotic drug laws, but it would give 
the courts, when they pass sentence on 
drug offenders, the option of deciding 
that the particular offender and the par- 
ticular offense are motivated by drug ad- 
diction, and that the offender would 
benefit from being exposed to treatment 
and rehabilitation efforts instead of be- 
ing merely sentenced to prison. When 
the judge makes this determination he 
would be able to turn the prisoner over 
to the custody of the Surgeon General 
for a period of not more than 3 years. 
If the prisoner cooperated and re- 
sponded to treatment the criminal 
charges against him would be dismissed 
and he would assume, in effect, the status 
of a patient, though the bill also pro- 
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vides, as a safeguard, that anyone who 
proved to be intransigent and unfit for 
treatment could be turned back to the 
prosecutor and made to answer for the 
crimes charged against him. 

The bill closely parallels proposals now 
being actively advanced in New York 
for revision of the State laws on this 
subject. District Attorney Frank Hogan 
has been the moving force behind this 
effort to improve the machinery of 
justice for the treatment of addicts. 
The American Bar Association and the 
American Medical Association, through 
the work of a joint committee on nar- 
cotic drugs have expressed their concern 
about this problem of the status of the 
drug addict, and currently the American 
Bar Association, through the American 
Bar Foundation, is going forward with 
additional studies on the legal aspects of 
the problem. Other responsible groups 
are also working to find a better solu- 
tion, and carrying on studies and experi- 
ments to throw more light in this area. 

I hope very much that this subject 
will be given careful study by Congress, 
because it is an extremely urgent one, 
particularly to those of us who represent 
States with large metropolitan centers. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
want to take a few minutes today to dis- 
cuss some of the matters of greatest con- 
cern to me in S. 1, the bill presently 
before the Senate. 

Let me say first of all that I agree that 
the Congress must take every possible 
step to increase employment, to relieve 
the suffering of the unemployed and 
their families, and to deal with the prob- 
lems of serious pockets of joblessness 
throughout our Nation. What concerns 
me is that, before we pass an area re- 
development bill, we give very serious 
and very diligent study to several aspects 
of the bill which I think are of special 
significance. 

I was interested to note the statement 
yesterday by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Secretary Hodges. He said he felt that 
we had reached the bottom, and that 
we were on the way up. I believe this 
is the way he put it. This, of course, has 
come about without any major economic 
legislation being enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

It has been brought about almost en- 
tirely by the natural force of events in 
our economy. This very clearly illus- 
trates the way in which our economy has 
often functioned in the past, and, I be- 
lieve, will continue to function, unless 
we seriously alter the basic structure of 
our free, competitive enterprise system. 

Madam President, I support the basic 
premise and the overall objectives of 
S. 1; but, I want to express myself on 
several aspects of this legislation which 
I feel warrant special consideration. Let 
me list them. Above all, we must not 
permit this legislation to simply result 
in the shuffling of industries from one 
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area to another. If it becomes a pro- 
gram to encourage industrial “pirating” 
then it is no good. What we should be 
concerned about is creating new jobs. 
I am grateful to my colleague, Senator 
Busu, for the excellent work which he 
has done in the Banking and Currency 
Committee to make this proposition ab- 
solutely clear. 

Another thing, Madam President, it 
would be a mistake to create a big new 
bureaucratic halfbreed to administer this 
program. It fits logically in the Com- 
merce Department and I agree with those 
who would put it there. I intend to sup- 
port the amendment to accomplish this 
purpose. 

Thirdly, I have serious qualms about 
letting this money be used for machines 
and equipment. This would seem to per- 
mit an unfair competitive advantage to 
manufacturers benefiting from this pro- 
gram. 

I am also concerned about the dan- 
gers and pitfalls involved in having this 
program become another back-door 
spending scheme. The Congress is sup- 
posed to keep an eye on our Federal 
purse strings. Why must the Federal 
area redevelopment program be an ex- 
ception? 

I have some qualms, too, about cer- 
tain features of the rural redevelopment 
assistance sections of S. 1. I think it 
is all well and good to build up indus- 
tries in what are fundamentally rural 
areas. But, it is not wise or sound to 
encourage industrial development in 
areas in which such development would 
probably not work, because of a lack of 
adequate transportation facilities or for 
many other reasons. 

There are in New York State several 
areas in which unemployment is pres- 
ently very serious. Of the 103 areas 
which would presently qualify under S. 1, 
6 of them are in New York State. 

The following New York State commu- 
nities would presently qualify: Amster- 
dam, Auburn, Gloversville, Jamestown- 
Dunkirk, Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone, 
and Plattsburgh. 

In addition, Madam President, pres- 
ent conditions in Utica-Rome and Buf- 
falo have reached the danger mark. 
Unemployment in these areas has been 
well above the required minimum for 
over 2 years. The most recent figures 
show unemployment in Buffalo, as of 
January 1961, was 11 percent. In Jan- 
uary 1960, it was 7.8 percent. Annual 
unemployment for 1960 in Buffalo was 
8.1 percent, and for Utica-Rome 8.2 per- 
cent. 

Overall unemployment in New York 
State is 7.3 percent, the highest rate 
since the recession of 1949. In mid- 
January 557,231 New Yorkers were out 
of work. 

With special references to Utica-Rome 
and Buffalo, it is my impression that 
these areas could, if present trends 
continue, be made eligible by the Ad- 
ministrator before January 1962. The 
discretionary authority of the Adminis- 
trator is clearly described on page 15 
of the report, as follows: 

The Administrator may also, at his dis- 
cretion, designate other areas as eligible for 
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assistance where substantial and persistent 
unemployment has existed and which have 
unemployment conditions generally com- 
parable to those of the areas of mandatory 
designation. 

For example, this is intended to give the 
Administrator the necessary discretion to 
designate as a redevelopment area an area 
which has suffered from a sudden, severe 
or catastrophic loss of employment opportu- 
nity and which might not otherwise become 
eligible for assistance until at least a year 
had passed. 


I would not want to give the impres- 
sion that I am solely and exclusively 
concerned about my State. I realize very 
well that the most serious “pockets” of 
joblessness are in other areas. While I 
am not at all happy about this situation, 
I am glad that overall conditions in 
New York are relatively good at the 
present time. 

We all, of course, have a responsibility 
to deal with problems which affect 
Americans everywhere. S. 1 is a limited 
answer to our present unemployment 
difficulties. It will not create enough 
jobs and help enough people, but at least 
it will be a start in helping distressed 
communities help themselves. 

Fundamentally, the self-help method 
is the only thoroughly effective way out 
of the present economic doldrums of the 
area about which we are concerned 
today. Concerted efforts on behalf of 
civic leaders and public officials at the 
local level constitute the best and most 
direct approach to these problems. S. 1 
will help these officials, but it will not 
do the job unless they want to have it 
done and are willing to work to do it. 
I am under no illusions. While this bill 
will be beneficial, the answer is not in 
our hands. 

Present economic conditions may be 
serious, but they have been a lot worse. 
What we do this week on S. 1 must be 
done in a positive and constructive 
spirit. 

We must avoid, wherever we can, rant- 
ing and raving and bemoaning the fate 
of our economy. Our Nation’s economy 
is by far the strongest in the world. It 
has more potential, more inherent 
strength, a better long-term record, a 
better industrial system than the econ- 
omy of any other nation in the world. 
We must build upon this record. We 
must recognize rigidities and problems 
in our system, but we must not be misled 
as a result of unwarranted and unneces- 
sary fears about these conditions. The 
truth of this statement was borne out 
very effectively by the recent remarks 
of the distinguished Secretary of Com- 
merce, which I referred to above. 





PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Morse Meanderings,” written 
by George Dixon, a nationally syndi- 
cated author, and published in the 
Washington Post of this morning, 
March 13, 1961. The article contained 
references to the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Morse MEANDERINGS 
(By George Dixon) 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Abraham A. Ribicoff was ready and 
eager to testify on aid to education, but 
Chairman WayYNE Morse kept the busy 
Cabinet official waiting while he indulged 
in a meandering monolog about the hear- 
ing not being a theatrical performance. 

No one had suggested it was, but Senator 
MorsE went into a long rigamarole about 
some unidentified group wanting to appear 
before the subcommittee in historical cos- 
tume. Mr. Morse said in several thousand 
words he wouldn’t stand for it, then an- 
nounced he was too busy to preside any 
longer and offered the chair to Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia. 

Senator RANDOLPH declined the honor, but 
MorsE succeeded in impressing Senator 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, of Pennsylvania, into the 
satrap’s seat, whereupon Morse left witness 
Ribicoff still twirling his spectacles, and 
started from the chamber. 

When he passed the press table we asked 
him to identify the historical group that 
desired to turn the hearing into a period 
pageant. 

“I won’t say another word about it,” 
snapped Morse, who already had said many 
thousand too many. Then he strode from 
the room. 

I hadn’t really cared two hoots about who 
wanted to testify in costume, but this out- 
of-character clamup by the chairman in- 
trigued me. I grabbed a house phone and 
called his office. 

The girl who answered reported unhesi- 
tatingly that a man named Edward Hart, 
representing himself as leader of a Protes- 
tant group, had made the request. 

Morse’s girl said Hart wanted to appear 
as Thomas Jefferson and bring another guy 
made up as James Madison. They desired 
to stage a living portrayal of Jefferson and 
Madison turning over in their graves at the 
thought of aid to parochial schools. 

I could appreciate Senator Morse’s rejec- 
tion of the skit because the hearing cham- 
ber, while commodious, has no facilities for 
historical characters turning over in their 
graves. But I couldn’t fathom why Morse 
was so anxious to protect the identity of the 
would-be whirlers, especially as his girl told 
me that Hart had threatened, if turned down, 
to pay his own way out to Oregon and 
launch an anti-Morse crusade. 

But this was by no means Senator Morsz’s 
only baffling performance of the day. Be- 
fore deserting the hearing he voiced regret 
that Senator RANDOLPH could not partici- 
pate in the interrogation of Secretary Ribi- 
coff because the West Virginian was in At- 
lantic City at the American Road Builders 
Congress. 

I stared up at the dais where Senator 
Morse was presiding, and two seats away 
from him was an astonished-looking gentle- 
man, the spitting image of Senator RAn- 
DOLPH. The eminent legislator’s astral body 
may have been with the Road Builders in 
Atlantic City, but his corporeal one (which 
is ample enough to be discernible) definitely 
was with the aid-to-educationists in Wash- 
ington. 

The Morsemen also heard Senator Norris 
Corton, of New Hampshire, urge that 25 per- 
cent of the Federal tax on cigarettes be 
turned over to the States for education. 

Senator Corron said he would be glad to 
sacrifice some of his cigarette money to 
learning. It was all I could do to keep from 
bellowing out that an unofficial survey I 
conducted recently showed that only a mi- 
nority of the Senate could be called upon to 
share the sacrifice. 
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More than 60 percent of the Senators do 
not smoke cigarettes. Let me rattle off a 
batch of nonsmokers at random—RANDOLPH, 
SYMINGTON, JACKSON, ELLENDER, YARBOROUGH, 
CuiarK, Hitt, SPARKMAN, GOLDWATER, JAVITS, 
CuurcH, McGee, McCartHy, HUMPHREY, 
GRUENING, STENNIS, KERR, DouGLAs, MORSE 
himself, and the two lady Senators, SmirH 
and NEUBERGER. 

The Senate’s a submarginal field for cig- 
arette taxing. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, while 
I am always appreciative of press com- 
ment and coverage of hearings over 
which I preside, I try always to supply 
correct and factual information to the 
reporters so that they in turn can write 
factual stories. 

So that the record can be set straight, 
I propose to take this opportunity to 
supply factual information to Mr. Dixon, 
should he care to receive it in the in- 
terests of objective reporting. 

First, Secretary Ribicoff, who testified 
before the Subcommittee on Education 
on the subject of Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation on Wednesday, March 8, 
had completed his formal presentation, 
which is covered on pages 56 through 76 
of the transcript, and was replying to 
senatorial questions when the incident 
referred to in the Dixon column oc- 
curred. It was necessary for me to leave 
the hearing room for a 20-minute period. 
Prior to leaving the hearing room, and 
so that a subcommittee determination 
could be made concerning a procedural 
question, I made the following 171-word 
statement, which appears at pages 97 
and 98 of the hearings: 

Before I leave I want to make this an- 
nouncement of procedure, and I am sure 
that my colleagues will not object to it. In 
fact, the majority of my colleagues have al- 
ready told me that they would support the 
announcement. 

I have had a request from one group that 
wanted to appear as witnesses before this 
committee in historic costume, and I have 
notified them that this committee room is 
not a theater or a stage. I always conduct 
my hearings on the basis of conducting a 
quasi-judical hearing, and as such theatrics 
would not be allowed in a courtroom, they 
will not be allowed in this hearing room, and 
therefore the record will show that those 
witnesses will not testify in costume. But 
if they want to come in as any other witness 
and sit down and testify I assure them a full 
and fair hearing. The record will speak for 
itself on that point. 

I now turn the chair over to the Senator 
from Texas, Senator YARBOROUGH. 


Madam President, the senior Senator 
from Oregon has been charged, and on 
occasion with some justice, of speaking 
at length. I submit, however, that an 
interruption of somewhat less than 2 
minutes does less than full justice to my 
capacity and ability in this area of hu- 
man endeavor. As to whether the state- 
ment was meandering, that determina- 
tion I leave to the judgment of those 
who heard it or now read it. 

A second point respecting the accu- 
racy of the Dixon article: The hearings 
transcript shows that I turned over the 
gavel of the hearings to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarBorovGH], not to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CiarK]. Although they are both charm- 
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ing, good-looking, and distinguished 
Senators, not too many reporters would 
confuse them for each other. 

I have no knowledge as to whether Mr. 
Dixon was even in the hearing room. 
That question of fact seems to be in 
dispute, so far as some members of the 
staff of the committee are concerned. I 
should like to assume that he was in fact 
present in the hearing room; although 
if he was present in the hearing, it 
makes the inaccuracy of his reporting a 
more serious reflection upon his journal- 
istic ability. 

A third point with respect to accuracy 
is as follows: My office tells me that no 
staff member of my office was called by 
Mr. Dixon. 

A fourth point—although admittedly 
a small one—is that in my opening 
statement I had, at the request of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], conveyed his regrets at not being 
present at the opening of the hearing. 
Senator RANDOLPH, contrary to Mr. 
Dixon’s false reporting, was not in the 
hearing room when I made my statement 
about the reason why Senator RANDOLPH 
would not be at the hearing. The state- 
ment was made at the request of Senator 
RANDOLPH. 

However, after I made the statement, 
and before Senator RANDOLPH could get 
in touch with me, his plan to go to At- 
lantic City, to attend a conference, was 
suddenly changed. As he pointed out to 
me later, when a vote in the Senate was 
scheduled for that day he changed his 
plan to go to Atlantic City, but was un- 
able to get in touch with me in time to 
notify me that he did not want me to 
announce at the beginning of the com- 
mittee hearing the reason he had 
previously given me why he would not 
be present at the hearing on that day. 

Some time after I made my announce- 
ment concerning the contemplated ab- 
sence of Senator RANDOLPH, he arrived 
at the hearing room. As shown on page 
38 of the committee hearing transcript, 
he and I then exchanged greetings. 

The statement in regard to costumed 
witnesses, previously alluded to, is re- 
corded on pages 98 and 99 of the tran- 
script of the hearing, and was made a 
long time after the arrival of Senator 
RANDOLPH in the hearing room. 

With respect to the ugly statements 
allegedly elicited from a nonexistent 
member of my staff, let me say that up- 
on talking with my office, I learned that 
no one in my office had talked to Mr. 
Dixon. It is reported that he talked to 
one of the secretaries on the committee 
staff. She supplied me with a memo- 
randum setting forth the nature of the 
comments. In her memorandum to me, 
she states: 

Mr. Dixon’s call to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare was referred to 
Charles Lee; and as Mr. Lee was not in the 
office, I offered to take a message. Mr. Dixon 
asked me about Senator Morse’s statement 
at the hearing that morning (March 8). I 
told him that I had not been at the hear- 
ing. He said that Senator Morse spoke 
about two witnesses appearing in costume. 
I replied that we had heard rumors to that 
effect, but did not know if they were true. 
He quoted Senator Morse as saying that the 
two witnesses would appear as Jefferson and 
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Madison and would make a statement to 
the effect that these two gentlemen would 
turn over in their graves at the thought of 
aid to parochial schools. I told him that he 
knew more about it than I did, because I 
had not heard that part of the rumor. He 
then said that he heard that came from a 
lawyer here in town, Mr. Ed Hart. I said 
that I did not know if that was true; but 
I did give him Mr. Hart’s address, so that 
he could check the story with Mr. Hart, 
himself. 


As well as I can remember, that is the 
extent of the conversation. 


This morning Mr. Hart assured me 
that he had not had any conversation 
about it with Mr. Dixon. Mr. Hart also 
assured me that the attributions made 
in the article were quite inaccurate. 
Mr. Hart is a very reliable representa- 
tive of his clients at legislative hearings, 
and I accept Mr. Hart’s word in regard 
to the situation and in regard to the 
denial of the accuracy of Mr. Dixon’s 
reporting. 

Madam President, it is always un- 
pleasant to make statements such as 
this about a member of the press. But 
I have long since demonstrated that 
when I think a member of the press 
engages in yellow journalism, the atten- 
tion of the public should be called to it, 
so that the public will be in a better 
position to appraise his writing in the 
future. 

Mr. BURDICK. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
at this time I wish to make a statement 
in regard to Federal aid to education. 

I am happy to join the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in the spon- 
sorship of Senate bill 1021, the admin- 
istration’s proposal for Federal finan- 
cial aid to education. 

Our States and local school districts 
have made valiant efforts to improve 
elementary and secondary school educa- 
tion for America’s young people. 

Our States and local school districts 
have struggled valiantly to raise the 
necessary money to build better schools, 
to expand existing schools, and to raise 
teachers’ salaries to levels in keeping 
with their professional work and their 
responsibilities. 

But, as we know, the taxing power of 
our State and local communities has a 
limited base. Revenue from the prop- 
erty tax fails to rise as rapidly as a com- 
munity’s population and income rise. 
Furthermore, the property tax is regres- 
sive; the burden it imposes on low- 
and middle-income families is greater 
than that imposed on their wealthier 
neighbors. 

The Federal Government has a far 
more flexible and equitable tax base 
by means of the tax on personal and 
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corporate income. In view of this su- 
perior tax resource, I think there is no 
question that Federal aid is the best 
source for the funds required to end the 
too long continued crisis of overcrowded 
classrooms and underpaid teachers in 
our schools. 

We need outstanding, well paid teach- 
ers and well equipped classrooms, 
libraries, laboratories, and health facil- 
ities in every school community 
throughout our country. 

Who would deny any American child 
the opportunity to the very best pos- 
sible education? 

Our democracy depends on the ex- 
istence of a well educated, well informed 
citizenry; and we would need better 
educated citizens—better trained teach- 
ers, scientists, engineers, artists, busi- 
nessmen, skilled workers, and civic lead- 
ers—even if our democratic way of life 
were not threatened by aggressive 
communism. 

The administration’s proposal is 
based essentially on the aid to educa- 
tion bill the Senate passed last year. It 
would provide to every State at least 
$15 for every public school student in 
average daily attendance, with the total 
appropriation to be distributed accord- 
ing to the equalization formula of last 
year’s bill, which is generally similar to 
the distribution formula of the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction program 
and other Federal-aid programs. 

In the first year, $666 million would 
be authorized for this aid-to-education 
program; and by the third year, the au- 
thorization would be $866 million. 

This is by no means overgenerous. 
In fact, I consider it a very modest pro- 
gram. But, as the President says, it 
has ambitious goals. We hope this ef- 
fort at the national level will evoke en- 
thusiasm and action at the State and 
local level to expand teaching facili- 
ties, to raise teachers’ salaries, and 
generally to upgrade the quality of 
American elementary and high school 
education. 

I hope there is no one left who calls 
this proposed legislation a dangerous 
precedent. I wish to repeat that the 
proposal is similar, in many ways, to 
the one adopted by the Senate last year. 

For the past 10 years we have had a 
precedent for this Federal aid to educa- 
tion program. I refer, of course, to our 
program of financial aid to federally 
impacted school districts under Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874 of the 81st 
Congress. 

I have always had a deep interest in 
these measures, for it was my privilege 
to sponsor them in the Senate and to 
serve as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on School Construction which acted 
upon them. It has been most gratify- 
ing to observe the significant contribu- 
tion to school construction and main- 
Poe that has been made under these 
aws. 

I digress to point out that the only 
pen I have kept for any length of time 
is the one President Truman used to 
sign these particular bills. That pen 
has great value to me, because I have 
always been deeply interested in the im- 
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provement of our educational facilities 
and programs. As I have said, it was 
my privilege to be chairman of the Sub- 
committee on School Construction and 
to introduce the bills back in the 81st 
Congress, to hold the hearings, to han- 
dle the legislation, and ultimately to see 
its enactment. 

Under Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 Congress has appropriated $1,825 
million from the beginning of the pro- 
gram in 1950 through fiscal 1961. That 
is a substantial sum of money, and it 
surely has helped a great deal to alle- 
viate some of the school facility prob- 
lems in crowded metropolitan areas 
where defense plants are located, or in 
those areas where military reservations 
have been established. 

My own State of Minnesota has re- 
ceived more than $5 million under this 
program. Without any doubt, this pro- 
gram of assistance to school districts 
overburdened by the presence of families 
of military personnel or civilian Federal 
employees has been an outstanding 
success. 

I might add that I have heard of no 
complaints of Federal domination or of 
Federal dictatorship. I know of no com- 
munity that has lost its capacity or abil- 
ity of self-government. And I know of 
no one who feels that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been like a policeman in 
controlling the lives of the young people 
or of the citizens. As a matter of fact, 
the Federal aid has provided enlight- 
ment for the citizenry, has relieved com- 
munities of burdens which they were un- 
able to maintain, and has stimulated 
education in many areas of our Nation. 

I have been concerned that enact- 
ment of the President’s aid to education 
proposal this year will diminish the Fed- 
eral contribution to impacted school 
districts. However, I believe the overall 
Federal contribution under this pro- 
posed legislation will far outweigh pos- 
sible reduction of Federal contributions 
under Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874. 

As I have said, there has not been the 
slightest hint of Federal control over 
the school districts which have partici- 
pated in the aid to impacted areas pro- 
gram. In fact, during hearings in 1959, 
repeated questioning of witnesses failed 
to turn up a single case of Federal con- 
trol over instruction or administrative 
policies in the impacted school systems 
receiving Federal aid under Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874. 

Let me add that Federal aid programs 
for vocational education represent fur- 
ther evidence of the manner in which 
the Federal Government can cooperate 
with local and State school agencies 
without Federal domination or Federal 
interference. These vocational educa- 
tion programs are needed and they are 
worthy of continued support. In fact, 
they are worthy of more support than 
they have received in the past. 

The administration proposal contains 
the same specific prohibition against 
Federal interference or contro]. Here is 
the language in section 103: 

In the administration of this title, no De- 
partment, Agency, officer, or employee of the 
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United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, program of 
instruction, or the administration or opera- 
tion of any school or school system. 


Under the administration’s proposal, 
sent to us by President Kennedy, esti- 
mated allotments to the States would 
total $666 million the first year for an 
average of about $20 per pupil in average 
daily attendance in public schools. In 
fiscal 1963 the total would rise to $766 
million for an average of about $22 per 
pupil, and in fiscal 1964 the total would 
rise to $866 million for an average of 
about $24 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. 

Minnesota would get about $13 mil- 
lion the first year, $15 million the sec- 
ond, and $17 million the third year. 
This will give a tremendous boost to our 
Minnesota schools and I am confident 
that we will use this money wisely to 
help our hard-pressed schools expand 
and improve their teaching facilities and 
raise the salaries of our teachers. 

At present the average salary of class- 
room teachers in Minnesota is $5,300 a 
year. This is slightly better than the 
national average, but it is far below the 
average teacher’s salary of $6,700 in 
California, or $6,200 in New York State. 
Clearly we should raise the salaries of 
our Minnesota teachers. Enactment of 
the President’s school aid proposal will 
help us to do so. 

Federal aid to education is needed, 
and it is needed now. It was needed last 
year. In fact, I think it was needed 
the year I came to Congress, which was 
1949, when I first urged aid for edu- 
cation. 

Crowded classrooms and low teach- 
ers’ salaries will not be ended by half- 
hearted, halfway measures. We must 
match our good intentions with money 
to help finance both school construction 
and teachers’ salaries, and I urge this 
Congress to act promptly on the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 

Madam President, I offered amend- 
ments here the other day to take out 
some of the discriminatory features of 
the National Defense Education Act, 
thereby making it possible for that act 
to be broader in its coverage and, I 
think, more effective. 

The money this country puts into edu- 
cation is the best investment we shall 
make. 

I could not help recalling what one 
of our great scientists said about World 
War II. I believe it was Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, who said we used up 50 years of 
basic research in 5 years of war. It was 
a way of saying we had used up much 
of the intellectual inventory or wealth 
of the Nation over a very short period of 
time. During this cold war period, this 
period of great international tension, it 
is so vital that we keep the springs of 
education, the fountains and wells of 
learning, well filled and operating at 
maximum capacity. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a summary of 8S. 1021, pre- 
pared by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

SumMMary OF S, 1021 


Title I of S, 1021 would carry out the rec- 
ommendations on public elementary and 
secondary education contained in the Presi- 
dent’s February 20, 1961, special message to 
the Congress on education, Appropriations 
of $666 million in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961; $766 million for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1962; and $866 million 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1963, 
would be authorized for the purpose of as- 
sisting to States to construct public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and to em- 
ploy needed additional public school teachers 
or pay them adequate salaries. The sums 
appropriated each year would be allotted to 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
on a basis which takes into account the 
number of pupils each State has in average 
daily attendance in its public schools, and 
the personal income of individuals in the 
State per public school pupil, the needier 
States receiving the larger allotments. Each 
State would be entitled to receive at least 
$15 multiplied by the number of such pupils. 

A portion of each State’s annual allot- 
ment of Federal grants, equal to 10 per- 
cent of its first year’s allotment, would be 
available for expenditure by a State solely 
for pilot, demonstration, and experimental 
projects designed to meet educational prob- 
lems, or to develop or evaluate educational 
programs, of a special or unique nature. A 
State could also use a small portion of its 
allotment (not to exceed 10 cents per pupil, 
within a maximum of $150,000 and a mini- 
mum of $2,500) for State agency adminis- 
tration of the new program. The rest of 
any State’s allotment would be distributed 
to its local educational agencies for use by 
them in paying public school teachers’ sal- 
aries or in constructing public school facili- 
ties. In using the Federal grants, the States 
would be free to make their own allocation 
between school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. 

In order to assure both the maintenance 
and improvement of present State effort to 
meet its needs for school construction and 
improved public school teachers’ salaries, the 
bill contains provisions to reduce the size of 
the grant otherwise allocable to any State 
that, in either of the last 2 fiscal years of 
the program, reduces its school effort (i.e., 
the ratio of the school expenditures per pub- 
lic school pupil in average daily attendance 
within the State to the average personal in- 
come per such pupil) below the average level 
of its effort during the 3 fiscal years im- 
mediately preceding the second or third year 
of the program, as the case may be. A 
State’s allotment would also be reduced if it 
failed to increase its effort in the second 
and third fiscal years of the program by a 
fixed percentage (equal to the average an- 
nual increase in the national effort, over the 
5 fiscal year period beginning July 1, 1956, 
and ending June 30, 1961, inclusive) unless, 
in either such year, it exerts the same or 
greater effort as the Nation as a whole, or 
makes an expenditure per public school 
pupil which exceeds the national average 
expenditure per such pupil by 10 percent. 
However, no State would have its allotment 
for any year reduced under these provisions 
by more than one-third. 

To participate in the program, a State 
would submit an application to the Com- 
missioner of Education which would provide 
for specifying at the beginning of each year 
the proportion of the grant to be used for 
teachers’ salaries and the portion to be used 
for school construction, and set forth the 
criteria that will be used to distribute the 
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grant money (exclusive of the amounts avail- 
able for special educational projects and 
State administration expenses) to local edu- 
cation agencies within the State which, in 
the judgment of the State education agency 
administering the funds, are most deserving 
of assistance, taking into account their needs 
to increase teachers’ salaries or the number 
of teachers, or to construct school buildings, 
as the case may be. 

In its application a State would also 
undertake to provide assurance that the 
State education agency would be the sole 
agency for administering the funds received 
under the program; and that every local 
education agency whose application for a 
share of the Federal funds is denied will 
be given an opportunity for a hearing before 
the State education agency. The application 
would also set forth procedures for such 
fiscal controls and accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of the Federal funds paid to the State, 
and would provide for making reports, from 
time to time, which the Commissioner may 
need to perform his functions under the 
program. 

The Commissioner, before finally refusing 
to approve a State application, or before 
withholding grant funds in case of the 
State’s noncompliance with its approved ap- 
plication, would be required to afford the 
affected State an opportunity for an ad- 
ministrative hearing, and his final action 
after such hearing would, if the State seeks 
the same, be reviewable on the record by a 
US. court of appeals. 

The bill would require each State to give 
adequate assurance that laborers or me- 
chanics employed by contractors or sub- 
contractors on construction projects fi- 
nanced with the aid of Federal grants will 
be paid at not less than the wage prevailing 
for similar construction in the locality, and 
that they will receive overtime pay at a rate 
of one and a half their regular pay for work 
in excess of 40 hours in any week or 8 hours 
in any day. 

Titles II and III of S. 1021 would amend 
Public Law 874 (20 U.S.C. ch. 13) which 
authorizes Federal financial assistance in 
the maintenance and operation of public 
elementary or secondary schools in federally 
affected areas, and Public Law 815 (20 U.S.C. 
ch. 19) which authorizes Federal financial 
assistance in the construction of such 
schools. 

The amendments proposed to Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874 would make perma- 
nent certain provisions which expire June 
30, 1961, and would bring these laws more 
nearly in line with the underlying justi- 
fication for the Federal payment to school 
districts which both laws authorize; that 
is, fair compensation to school districts 
for educational burdens imposed upon 
by the location in the vicinity of tax-exempt 
Federal property on which public-school 
children reside or their parents are employed. 

The following four amendments are the 
most significant: 

1. The bill would amend both Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874 to make perma- 
nent the Federal payments authorized to be 
made to school districts to heip them pay the 
local share of the cost of providing free pub- 
lic education to children whose parents are 
employed on tax-exempt Federal property 
but live in private homes (or are employed 
on private poperty but live on Federal prop- 
erty). The bill would, however, reduce the 
Federal payment per child under Public Law 
874 from the present 50 percent of the dis- 
trict’s local contribution rate to 25 percent of 
such local contribution rate. It also would 
make a corresponding reduction in Federal 
payments under Public Law 815 for public- 
school enrollment increases in the number 
of such children by reducing the Federal 
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payment per child from 50 percent of the 
State average per pupil construction costs, 
as at present, to 25 percent of such costs. 

2. The bill would amend section 3(c) of 
Public Law 874 to require that school dis- 
tricts, in order to be eligible for Federal pay- 
ments on account of children who either 
reside on Federal property or reside with a 
parent employed on Federal property, must 
have in the school year 1961-62 at least 4 
percent of their current year’s total average 
daily attendance consisting of such children. 
In the school year 1962-63 the required min- 
imum percentage would rise to 5 percent, 
and in the school year 1963-64 and there- 
after the required minimum would be 6 
percent. 

3. The provisions in Public Law 874 au- 
thorizing, as an alternative local contribu- 
tion rate, one-half of the national average 
expenditure per public-school child would 
be eliminated by the bill. 


4. The bill would repeal categories of 
Federal payments under both Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874 which are not based 
on the school attendance of children whose 
parents live or work on Federal property. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam  Presi- 
dent, it will be my intention to discuss 
at e« later date other aspects of the 
education problem, including loans to 
private schools, and particularly the 
matter of grants and loans to our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

Madam President, we have now 
reached the point when the Congress 
will have to determine whether young 
people who have been privileged to have 
elementary and secondary school edu- 
cation will be given the privilege of at- 
tending colleges and universities. 

The universities and colleges are 
crowded, frequently overcrowded and all 
too often understaffed in terms of teach- 
ers and other professional personnel. 
If the United States is to maintain its 
high standard of education, we must 
have some altered thinking on the part 
of Members of Congress, of State legis- 
latures, and of many boards of trustees 
and directors of great institutions of 
higher learning. The problem of fi- 
nancing higher education is, to my 
mind, one of the most serious problems 
confronting the Nation. 

I wish the Congress of the United 
States were as ready to finance educa- 
tion which would provide for the future 
as it is to finance missiles, rockets, and 
all the other instruments required for 
our defense. I do not like to put it on 
an “either/or” basis, nor shall I, but I 
cannot believe that over the long run 
we shall be doing our patriotic duty of 
providing for the common defense un- 
less we provide for schools. We not 
only must provide elementary and sec- 
ondary education in public schools, but 
also we should make available funds 
on the basis of repayable loans for pri- 
vate schools, and grants of funds and 
loans for our institutions of higher 
learning, far beyond anything we have 
done in the past. 

When one stops to consider that be- 
tween now and 1975 the university 
plant—that is, the classroom space of 
colleges and universities—will have to 
be doubled over what is available in 
1961, I believe one begins to understand 
the immensity of the problem we face. 


pain ls 
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T am confident we can meet the prob- 
lem, but we shall not do so if we proceed 
on a halfhearted basis. 

If the people of the country could be- 
come as excited about education as they 
become about the new models of auto- 
mobiles every fall we might find a solu- 
tion to the problem. 

I intend to make it my business as a 
Member of Congress to help alert this 
Nation to the challenge of education. 
I shall do what I can to convince my 
colleagues and all others of the impor- 
tance of prompt and effective action. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 








WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
a safe prediction for this Congress, as for 
every Congress in recent years, is that 
transportation policy will be a lively and 
controversial issue. 

How will our transportation system 
expand in the coming years to meet the 
challenge of our Nation’s growth? What 
policies should we adopt to stimulate the 
most useful growth? What principles 
should our regulatory agencies adopt to 
give private enterprise the climate it 
needs to perform at peak efficiency? 

In my home State of Missouri, we 
have special reason to understand the 
importance of transportation to the 
health of the economy. The great new 
jet airplanes bring us within a couple 
of hours of either coast. We can put in 
a day’s work anywhere in the Nation 
and still get home by bedtime. 

The trucks, the pipelines, the barge- 
lines and the railroads give us frequent 
service connecting us with our essential 
markets and sources of supply; and we 
in the Senate have very properly given 
much attention in the past few years to 
these important means of transporta- 
tion. 

One important transport mode is 
closely linked to a subject that is right- 
fully claiming our ever-increasing atten- 
tion today—the development of our 
water resources. Great areas of our Na- 
tion are threatened with shortage of 
water, and important measures are un- 
derway to conserve and develop the 
water resources God has given us. 

In the harnessing of our rivers to sup- 
ply the staggering quantities of water 
our modern cities, industries and farms 
need, we have brought to flower once 
again the very low-cost transportation 
by river which once helped to open our 
great Middle West to settlement. 

But a river does not reach its fulfill- 
ment without a bargeline—the theory is 
no good without the practice. 

The hundreds of millions of dollars in 
transportation savings resulting directly 
and indirectly from the existence of river 
transportation do not arrive automati- 
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cally. Highly skilled pilots and powerful 
modern equipment backed up by healthy 
private companies form the instrument. 

Samuel Clemens, of Hannibal, Mo., 
who wrote so eloquently about the Mis- 
sissippi River packet boats, would be as- 
tonished at the modern freight capacity 
of the river barge tows. He lived to see 
the end of the packet boat era. 

In one respect, river transportation 
never revived. Passenger service on our 
rivers, except for one wonderful, com- 
fortable old packet boat, the Delta Queen 
of Cincinnati which operates on excur- 
sions, is a thing of the past. 

Freight service is something else 
again. If he were to sit on the bench in 
the pilot house and watch the modern 
towboat captains and pilots steer a tow 
a quarter of a mile long around the sharp 
bends below Cape Girardeau, Mo., Sam- 
uel Clemens would, I am sure, once more 
conclude that river pilots “have to know 
more than any one man ought to be al- 
lowed to know” and in that he would 
feel at home. 

The benefits of river navigation to the 
whole Nation are becoming well known. 
The steel industry is increasingly de- 
pendent on river transportation not only 
for coal for its coking ovens, but also for 
ore from South and Central America. 
In addition, many other essential ores 
from our sister republics are finding 
their way to America’s industries by way 
of New Orleans and the Mississippi. 

The great chemical industry, which 
has the largest industrial in my State, is 
heavily dependent on river barge trans- 
portation. 

The power industry is a very special 
example. Low-cost waterborne coal 
translated into cheap power is probably 
the benefits felt most directly by the av- 
erage consumer. 

Everyone who pays a light bill can ap- 
preciate the benefits of a small light 
bill; and as the electrical industry re- 
duces the work of the housewife with 
more and more time- and labor-saving 
devices, the advantages of cheap power 
become ever more important. 

Petroleum, transported in some areas 
more cheaply by barge than by pipelines, 
is a major river commodity. Cheap fuel 
for homes and low-priced gasoline for 
cars are direct benefits for consumers. 
The aluminum industry is increasing its 
concentration in the Ohio and Tennes- 
see River Valleys to be close to inexpen- 
sive power and cheap transportation. 

Another benefit that was often men- 
tioned in these Halls in the 1880’s and 
1890’s as an argument for preserving 
the packet boat industry has recently 
shown itself of incalculable importance. 
The existence of river transportation has 
resulted in lowered rates by rail. Hence 
millions of tons which never see a river 
barge are carried at rates influenced by 
the river service. Indeed, river service 
on most heavy-loading bulk commodi- 
ties is the only practical alternative to 
rail service. Thus, without river serv- 
ice there would be no practical competi- 
tion. 

Perhaps the greatest beneficiaries of 
river transportation have been the 
farmers of the Midwest. Not only do 
feed and fertilizers—molasses and phos- 
phates—arrive at farms from the gulf 
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areas at substantial savings thanks to 
river service, but the barges put extra 
sums of money into the pockets of farm- 
ers. As grain dealers have explained 
many times, the savings in transporta- 
tion are passed along to farmers in the 
form of higher prices. 

Furthermore, cheap transportation 
over long distances from the upper Mid- 
west to gulf ports and ports on the Ten- 
nessee give the farmers alternative 
markets which they never had before 
the rivers were opened up. This in turn 
has meant higher prices for the farmers. 

There is one more evidence of the gen- 
eral benefits of water transportation 
that has always impressed me. The 
areas of our Nation which are not blessed 
with a 9-foot channel and the regular 
services of bargelines very vigorously 
demand it. 

Over many years, the Corps of En- 
gineers has been working on the Mis- 
souri—a river even harder to tame than 
the Mississippi. 

Maybe it will never be fully tamed; 
maybe it will always have to be said of 
the Missouri that, “It’s too thick to drink 
and too thin to plow.” But I know that 
the businessmen of the Missouri Valley, 
much as they may differ on the immedi- 
ate methods, look across at the great in- 
dustrial development of the Ohio River 
with anticipation. 

They know that, as soon as navigation 
is fully developed, the same magic that 
has transformed the Ohio Valley into 
the industrial Ruhr of the Nation will 
work on the Missouri. There is not a 
doubt in anyone’s mind of the great fu- 
ture of the huge basin of the Missouri 
when that river makes its constructive 
power fully felt. 

Earlier, I mentioned the importance 
of healthy private companies which back 
up skilled pilots and powerful modern 
equipment. 

What of these companies? In my 
State, as in other States, many com- 
panies seem to be marking time await- 
ing clear decisions on a number of con- 
troversial policy questions which we in 
these Chambers must settle sooner or 
later. 

They tell me the issues are compli- 
cated; but sometimes it seems to me, as 
I listen to the flow and counterfiow of in- 
formation on the major problems, that 
perhaps they are not as complicated as 
they seem. 

Because of its importance, transpor- 
tation has long been an industry set 
apart, with very special rules and regula- 
tions. There were good reasons for this 
at one time, but lately I have wondered 
whether the Congress did the public in- 
terest quite the favor it intended to do. 

Perhaps by now the complications of 
the regulations are part of the difficulty. 
Time and time again I have spoken in 
these Chambers urging consideration of 
and help for our railroads and trucks; 
and will again whenever there is a justi- 
fiable need. 

With equal vigor, therefore, I must 
speak up for another vital mode of trans- 
portation, one that provides service on 
our great rivers. 

One of the major problems is the fair 
regulation of competition in ratemaking. 
Increasingly, I am told, there is evidence 
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that mere economic size is being used 
to cancel out the low-cost efficiency of 
the small water carrier competitor. 

Railroads are charged with singling 
out particular barge traffic and reducing 
rates selectively, often below full costs, 
so as to eliminate the water competition. 

Recently, Mr. Samuel A. Towne, chief 
of the ICC’s cost section, reported that 
two-thirds of the rail traffic is being car- 
ried at less than the full cost of provid- 
ing the service. This seems to me to be 
highly uneconomical for the railroads 
and may be adding something to their 
difficulties. There seems to me to be 
something wrong if the low-cost carrier 
is not allowed to assert his inherent ad- 
vantage. Commonsense would suggest 
that in a situation where two-thirds of 
the rail traffic is being carried at less 
than cost, the ICC, or perhaps the Con- 
gress, ought to develop some rule of rate- 
making which will preserve the lower 
cost, more efficient, small operator. 

This has successfully been accom- 
plished under the antitrust laws for in- 
dustry generally. Competition should 
certainly be encouraged, but where a 
rate is lowered to meet competition, and 
this produces discrimination, as selective 
rate cutting always must, then a rate 
lower than necessary to meet the compe- 
tition, or so low that it eliminates com- 
petition, should be clearly unlawful. 

Another important area which vitally 
affects the cost of goods to the consumer 
is the proper coordination of all trans- 
portation services. 

Congress insisted no less than six 
times in the Interstate Commerce Act 
that reasonable joint rates and through 
routes be set up between water carriers 
and railroads. Exhaustive reports to 
the Senate, both by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Subcommittee last August and by 
General Doyle’s study group, have 
brought out into the open the wide- 
spread evasion of this congressional 
intent. 

Despite years of effort on the part of 
the water carriers, the clear intent of 
Congress has been ignored; and what is 
even more shocking, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission appears to have con- 
doned this evasion. 

Such flouting of congressional intent, 
stated so explicitly so many times, calls 
for thorough investigation and action. 
The clear result of years of evasion is 
that the benefits of river navigation are 
being unnaturally restricted to river 
valleys. 

With proper cooperation, low-cost 
river navigation could be joined to low- 
cost rail transportation to bring lower 
prices to communities hundreds of miles 
from the rivers. I am told, and it seems 
logical to me, that connecting railroads 
would greatly benefit from barge-rail 
coordination, but fear to cooperate be- 
cause of the retaliation of other rail- 
roads. 

The Congress should be able to find 
ways to solve this problem. 

Common carriers are the backbone of 
our free enterprise transportation in- 
dustry. We are beginning to be 
alarmed by the decline of the common 
Carriers, in every line. Certainly, if the 
common carriers disappear, those hurt 
will be the hundreds of thousands of 
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small businesses who cannot afford to 
own their own transport services. 

No greater stimulus could be given to 
the development of monopoly than to 
destroy an equitable public system of 
distribution. Hence, it is only common- 
sense to bring under regulation those 
elements of transportation which are 
unfairly threatening the health of the 
common Carrier. 

This should not be too difficult a prob- 
lem. Where necessary in the public in- 
terest, we have regulated industries be- 
fore. If we are careful to respect the 
rights of those already operating by a 
proper grant of grandfather authority, 
there should not be too great a difficulty. 

No discussion of the river carriers is 
complete without a reference to tolls. 
This is a hard-fought issue. The Demo- 
cratic Party is on record against tolls 
on the river. I endorse that position. 

One problem of the river carriers is 
precisely the fact that they do not run 
@ passenger service. We know a lot 
about the airlines because we frequently 
ride them. We know about the rail- 
roads because we ride on them; and 
from our private autos we see the work 
of the fleets of trucks on our highways. 
But we do not see a river towboat unless 
we seek one out. 

There are few more modern industries 
in our country. In my home city of St. 
Louis are two major bargelines op- 
erating the most modern towboats. The 
latest in radar keeps them operating on 
the narrow river channels in fog, rain, 
or snow. Automatic pilots, electronic 
depth indicators and gyroscopic swing 
indicators are most interesting to see. 

Did you know, for instance, that a 
complete revolution in Rhine River 
transportation methods is now taking 
place as a result of the work that has 
been done on our rivers? The Rhine 
bargemen are switching to push towing. 

This industry is a heartening example 
of free enterprise at its best—modern, 
progressive, dedicated to the public in- 
terest. It is an instrument of the 
enormous programs of water resource 
development which are before us today. 

It is an industry that is small—even 
the large companies have gross reve- 
nues of under $20 million a year. 

As our Nation grows and companies 
properly become larger to accommodate 
that growth, we can easily lose sight of 
the need to keep these small, efficient 
companies with us. They must not be 
destroyed. 

Just as many facets of our transpor- 
tation system must be strengthened and 
preserved, so we of the Congress must be 
ever alert to any danger to the preser- 
vation of our small business enterprises. 

This particular small business plays 
a very important role in keeping down 
the cost of living for our people. It is 
because of this fact that I now bring 
the problem to the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
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ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, it is 
6 years since the Senator from [Illinois 
{Mr. Dovuctas] first proposed legislation 
to help the economically distressed areas 
of this country. 

In these 6 years the problem has be- 
come greatly aggravated. Six years ago 
we had a few dozen distressed areas. 
Today we have more than 100 chron- 
ically distressed areas. Unemployment 
in these areas averages about one-eighth 
of the labor force, and in some commu- 
nities it has reached the alarming pro- 
portion of 20 percent. Nor has the pas- 
sage of time cured the problems of the 
many low-income areas. We have in 
the United States hundreds of commu- 
nities where the average family income 
is below $1,500 a year, or about one- 
fourth of the national average. 

Without some Federal help there is 
little hope that the economic conditions 
in these communities will improve. 

Senator Dovctas’ area redevelopment 
proposal has a practical answer to the 
problem. S. 1, which I have cospon- 
sored, contains a program that is based 
on the sound and tried proposition of 
stimulating cooperative efforts on the 
part of all levels of Government with 
private enterprise. It embodies a pro- 
gram that will induce productivity and 
inject new vitality into areas of chronic 
joblessness. It holds out the prospect of 
work, of new jobs, of increased produc- 
tion, of expanding business, of fuller 
utilization of our human _ resources. 
Above all, it aims at implementing this 
program primarily through self-help 
measures. 

Senator Dovuctas is an eminent econ- 
omist, and he has never claimed that 
his proposal will provide a cure for our 
grave unemployment problem, currently 
the worst since 1941. The objective of 
S. 1 is to provide a stimulus for commu- 
nities to appraise their economic poten- 
tial, both physical and human, and to 
supply the necessary seed capital to 
channel new enterprises into chronic 
labor surplus areas. 

S. 1 is not regional legislation. It is 
an attack upon a national problem. At 
present, my own State of California may 
not benefit directly by this legislation, 
but I believe that a program attacking 
chronic unemployment and underem- 
ployment prevailing in many States will 
also help California. The experts have 
estimated that communities in at least 
27 States need the help offered by S. 1. 
Distressed people in distressed areas are 
poor customers for the products of Cali- 
fornia. Wecannot afford to be economic 
isolationists because we cannot have a 
sound and healthy national economic 
growth when we have hundreds of com- 
munities in the United States that are 
in a chronic economic plight. 

Whatever the specific cause of chronic 
local distress may be, the problem 
cannot be solved by a local effort alone. 
Once a job is lost in a persistent labor 
surplus area, it is not easy to find an- 
other one. And the solution does not lie 
in telling thousands of people to pick 
up and move away. Persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment in 
many communities of this country must 
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be tackled by the Federal Government— 
not only because of the untold human 
suffering in the affected areas but also 
because these conditions threaten the 
welfare and security of the whole Nation. 

I have checked the history of this leg- 
islation. During the past 5 years hear- 
ings on the subject in three different 
Congresses have filled some 4,000 closely 
printed pages. The Senate passed the 
measure three different times. The 
problem has been studied, analyzed and 
scrutinized far more carefully than any 
other during my 17 years in Congress. 
The Federal Government’s responsibility 
for our distressed areas has been fully 
established. 

Certainly the affected people in the 
depressed communities of the United 
States are finding it hard to understand 
the double-standard we have employed 
in accepting our responsibility to help 
the distressed areas abroad while turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the distressed areas in 
our own backyard. A point 4 program 
is as necessary and constructive for the 
underdeveloped and distressed areas in 
our country as it is for the economically 
needy areas in foreign lands. 

The whole country has a stake in re- 
storing our chronically distressed areas 
to a state of health and vigor. I urge 
the 87th Congress to move quickly in 
sending S. 1 to the President for sig- 
nature. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
March 14, 1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 13, 1961: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Robert Huntington Knight, of Connecti- 
cut, to be General Counsel for the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 
The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Frank P. Briggs, of Missouri, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Stanley S. Surrey, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Sterling M. McMurrin, of Utah, to be Com- 
missioner of Education. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
John W. Bush, of Ohio, to be an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner for the remainder 

of the term expiring December 31, 1964. 


Export-IMPorT BANK 
Tom Killefer, of California, to be First 
Vice President of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 
James Smith Bush, of Missouri, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington. 
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ATOMiIc ENERGY COMMISSION 

Leland J. Haworth, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1961. 

Leland J. Haworth, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for a term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1966. 

PEACE CORPS 

Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., of Illinois, to 

be Director of the Peace Corps. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 

Lt. Gen. Donald N. Yates, 584A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), US. Air Force, 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of lieutenant general, under the provisions 
of section 8962, title 10 of the United States 
Code. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 13, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Clarence W. Cranford, minister 
of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


How wonderful it is, our Father, to 
breathe the air of freedom. Help us to 
remember that freedom is a trust. We 
must show we deserve to have it by the 
way we use it. Remind us, Oh God, 
that when the Bible talks about truth, 
honesty, purity, justice, these are not 
merely nice things to think about if we 
happen to be in the mood; these are the 
only bases on which a free society can 
exist. 

May the reward of our decisions be 
the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
acted with integrity. 

We thank Thee for these leaders who 
have given up so much of their right to 
privacy in order to be public servants. 
Give them strength sufficient for their 
tasks, and wisdom as they face the ter- 
ribly involved problems of our day. 
May the welfare of the country and the 
peace of the world be their magnificent 
obsession. 

And we pray it for Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 








THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, March 10, 1961, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment, in which concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 


H.R. 4510. An act to provide a special pro- 
gram for feed grains for 1961. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. HOL- 
LAND, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota, and Mr. Hick- 
ENLOOPER to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
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REV. CLARENCE W. CRANFORD 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris] is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, our guest 
chaplain today, Dr. Clarence W. Cran- 
ford, is no stranger to us. He has been 
with us on several occasions. I know 
I express the sentiment of every Mem- 
ber of the House when I say we are 
glad to have him with us again. 

However, I regret to announce that 
we may well not have the benefit of his 
visit and service in the future, not soon 
anyway, for he is leaving us. 

After almost 20 years as pastor of 
Calvary Baptist Church, “Crannie,” as 
we affectionately refer to him, has re- 
signed to accept a call of a church in 
Lewiston, Maine. 

I am sure his leaving Calvary is not 
as it was with the story I heard of the 
pastor of a church being called to an- 
other church where the salary was sub- 
stantially more. A neighbor came by 
and asked the little boy if his father was 
going to leave and accept the pastorate 
of the other church. The little boy re- 
plied that he did not know; his daddy 
was in the study praying over it, but 
his mother was upstairs packing. 

Nevertheless, “Crannie” did feel the 
call to another church, and I am con- 
fident that God directed his decision. I 
am sure it was divine guidance with a 
purpose. 

Washington, the Nation’s Capital, has 
been blessed with many outstanding 
Protestant ministers. In recent years, 
there was Dr. Peter Marshall, pastor of 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Chaplain of the Senate, and 
called to his reward a few years ago. 

There is Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
for many years pastor of the Foundry 
Methodist Church and now Chaplain of 
the Senate. 

The First Baptist Church has Dr. Pru- 
den, for many years pastor of this oldest 
Baptist Church in our community. 

We have our own Chaplain, Dr. Bras- 
kamp, for many years pastor of Gunton- 
Temple Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
and now emeritus. 

And Dr. Cranford, who has also pro- 
vided outstanding leadership in the 
Christian ministry in this city. 

Calvary Baptist Church is a downtown 
church at 8th and H Streets NW. It is 
one of the oldest Protestant churches in 
the Nation’s Capital, established through 
a gift from Mr. Kendal, Postmaster Gen- 
eral under President Jackson and later 
under President Van Buren. It cele- 
brates its centennial anniversary next 
year. It is strategically located in the 
center of this city to provide an out- 
standing, wonderful, and needed minis- 
try. 

During the 100 years of its existence, 
Calvary has actually had only three pas- 
tors. The first years of its life, there 
were the usual experiences of most 
churches, and finally Dr. Green came 
along and was its pastor for many, many 
years. Then Dr. Abernathy pastored 
the church during the early part of the 
century and until 1940. 
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In early 1941, Dr. Cranford became 
the pastor and has provided superb lead- 
ership and performed magnificently the 
wonderful work in the heart of our Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

During these almost 20 years, I have 
had the privilege of trying to follow his 
Christian leadership. I have sat at his 
feet, so to speak. He has meant a lot to 
me, as he has to literally thousands of 
people during these years. 

He is a man of God if ever I knew one, 
and I have, I think, known a great many. 

“Crannie”’ is leaving us Wednesday. I 
will miss him, as indeed will my family 
and so many others. We wish for him 
and his family in his new ministry the 
continued blessings of God, good health, 
joy, and happiness. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 





FEED PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4510) to 
provide a special program for feed 
grains for 1961, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tex- 
as? {After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. COOLEY, PoaGE, JONES of 
Missouri, HOEVEN, and QUIE. 





EXTENDING SUGAR ACT OF 1948, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill (H.R. 
5463) to extend the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the General Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate this afternoon for the pur- 
pose of taking testimony. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand there is some change in the 
program for tomorrow. Could the 
gentleman from Massachusetts tell us 
something about that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be very 
happy to. I understand the Committee 
on Rules has reported out three rules, 
one relating to restoring the rank to 
former President Eisenhower, the other, 
H.R. 3908, the food additives bill, and 
the other one, H.R. 1163, loan guaran- 
tee authority under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

As to the military construction bill, 
they are hopeful that they will get a 
rule tomorrow. If so, I will bring it 
up Wednesday. 

My intention is to bring these three 
bills up, if rules are reported out today 
or tomorrow, to wit: H.R. 5174, the bill 
relating to President Eisenhower; H.R. 
3980, the food additives bill; and H.R. 
1163, the loan guarantee authority bill. 





MALICIOUS PROPAGANDA 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request cf the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
desks of many Members of the House 
of Representatives have been flooded 
for the past few weeks by a great deal 
of junk mail which maliciously and un- 
fairly reflects on the integrity of our 
great Chief Justice of the United States, 
Earl Warren. I would like to know who 
is paying for all of these mimeographed 
and duplicated letters and cards that 
come to all of us, not from our districts 
but from other States, apparently. 
They have a perfect right to express 
their opinions, but at a time when we 
are short of clerk hire to handle our 
regular mail, I just would like to have 
someone in the press investigate who is 
paying for all of this junk mail which 
reflects on the integrity of a great 
Chief Justice, Earl Warren. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. Gladly. 

Mr. GROSS. They are helping the 
postal receipts, are they not? 

Mr. HECHLER. Well, I suppose so. 
I thank the gentleman for his cogent 
observation. 





DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works be discharged from the 
further consideration of Executive 
Order No. 472, a letter from the Assist- 
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ant Secretary of the Interior transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Bonneville 
Project Act as amended,” and that the 
executive communication be re-referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to have the gentleman from Minnesota 
explain his statement. I did not follow 
his request. 

Mr. BLATNIK. This is merely a re- 
quest to transfer an executive communi- 
cation from the Department of the In- 
terior, which was submitted to our Com- 
mittee on Public Works. It deals with 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and the subject matter deals entirely 
with financing; a revolving fund. In 
consulting with the minority and with 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bucktey], agreed 
that the Committee on Public Works 
was interested in the construction phase 
but not financing, which very properly 
belonged under Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Three 
executive communications came up 
from downtown at the same time. Two 
of them came to our committee, and 
this one went to the other committee. 
It so happens that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has juris- 
diction of marketing procedures. That 
is the difference. It is merely a 
formality. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 





NIKE-ZEUS ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include two letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the military appropria- 
tions program I have been concerned 
with the need for funds to begin ad- 
vance procurement for long-lead hard- 
ware for the Nike-Zeus, the Army’s 
antimissile missile. In view of the fact 
that we are in between budgets I felt 
it necessary to send a letter to the 
President setting forth and urging that 
in requests coming up for the new mili- 
tary budget there is included funds for 
the Army’s antimissile missile, Nike- 
Zeus. I have received from the White 
House over the signature of Mr. 
Lawrence O’Brien, special assistant to 
the President, an answer to my letter. 

I include as part of my remarks both 
letters. 


of these | 


ATIC nae 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DzarR Mr. Present: Sharing your deep, 
personal concern regarding the manifold 
aspects of our national security, I send to 
you this copy of the remarkable series of 
articles concerning America’s anti-missile- 
missile weapons system, the Nike-Zeus, 
which appeared in the January 30, 1960, 
issue of the authoritative technical jour- 
nal, Missiles and Rockets magazine. 

This series, in my experience, represents 
the most thorough and comprehensive 
analysis of a major weapons system pre- 
sented in public print during these recent 
years of revolutional progress in science 
and technology. I have this day sent a 
copy to every Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

On February 13, in an address to the 
House, a copy of which I enclose, I ex- 
pressed the view that this Nation needs, 
and must have as soon as possible, an active 
defense against incoming intercontinental 
and submarine-launched ballistic missiles. 

I urged that we begin immediate produc- 
tion of the U.S. Army Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile missile, America’s single weapons 
system specifically designed to counter the 
threat of a Red-triggered nuclear hail- 
storm. 

Mr. President, you will recall that as early 
as 1959 Congress perceived the critical need 
for this action and appropriated $137 million 
to initiate production of the first batteries of 
Zeus killer missiles. The previous adminis- 
tration failed to act. 

In this day of surging breakthroughs in 
the areas of sophisticated weapons systems, 
the United States cannot afford the loss of 
@ month of critical leadtime: To date, we 
have lost more than a year of Zeus produc- 
tion. 

Meantime, intelligence reports reveal that 
Soviet Russia is laboring at highest priority 
and with maximum resources to be first in 
fielding an antiballistic missile weapon shield 
for centers of population, of industry, and of 
military might. 

If the Communists succeed in outspacing 
this Nation, if they are the first to establish 
the highly effective, specialized defense 
which neutralizes ballistic projectiles, they 
will seize from the United States her present 
power to retaliate in self-defense against 
mass missile attack. 

America would sit naked, nuclear weak in 
the diplomatic councils of this world. 

, At this crucial juncture of time and 
events, Mr. President, it is my hope and trust 
that you will find the enclosed article series 
of significant value in your contemplation of 
the moves this Nation must make into the 
new frontiers of national and world security. 

I profess to you, with all intensity at my 
command, the belief that the American peo- 
ple—and citizens througout the nations of 
the free world—would hale a dramatic de- 
cision by this administration to loose the 
Zeus, to put it into immediate production, to 
hasten the day when United States and 
allied forces at last can stand armed and 
ready with the ballistic boxing gloves so des- 
perately needed for defense against the 
ceaseless threat of Communist worldwide 
nuclear aggression. 

4 Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Member of Congress. 





THe Warre Hovse, 
Washington, March 2, 1961, 
Hon. Danret J. Fuoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: In further reference 
to your letter of February 22 the President 
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wishes me to assure you of his deep concern 
regarding the status and the progress of our 
Nation's anti-ballistic-missile weapons sys- 
tem effort. The weighty questions you 
raised have received, and are continuing to 
receive, the most serious and objective, con- 
sideration. 

The President wants you to know that 
this administration is carefully following the 
Nike-Zeus development and testing program 
and will not hesitate to request from the 
Congress whatever amount of additional ap- 
propriations are shown to be required in 
support of the development, test, and opera- 
tional] effort in this critical area. 

The President has discussed the sensitive- 
ness of our defense posture to the early 
attainment of an effective anti-ballistic- 
missile capability with Secretary McNamara. 
The Secretary is fully aware of the urgency 
attached to this matter and is taking every 
reasonable action to develop and field an 
effective anti-ballistic-missile weapons sys- 
tem at the earliest practical date. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 





SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], I ask unanimous 
consent that Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary have per- 
mission to sit during general debate to- 
morrow and the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





FOR THE BEST USE OF NATION’S 
FORESTS 


Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, open 
hearings begin today before the House 
Committee on Appropriations seeking to 
justify requests for our national forests 
and for our fish and wildlife program. 
The time is upon us when more and more 
people, fortunately, have time with 
money to participate in the many en- 
joyable opportunities for wholesome rec- 
reation and amusement in the national 
forests. The amount of money being 
sought is an increase over the amounts 
appropriated in previous years, but with 
the increased needs for establishing real 
multiple-use programs in our national 
forests, I trust that the committee will 
approve the request for additional money 
so that the U.S. Forest Service and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service can move for- 
ward expeditiously in establishing wider 
opportunities to enjoy the pleasures of 
our national forests. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
with these remarks an editorial from 
the Gainesville (Ga.) Daily Times, Feb- 
ruary 15 issue, entitled “For the Best Use 
of Nation’s Forests’: 

For THE Brest Use or NATION’s FORESTS 

In the new President's economic message 
to Congress earlier this month were two ear- 
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quickening items for those attuned to the 
present and future value of northeast Geor- 
gia’s most vast resource, our 600,000 acres 
of national forest. 

President Kennedy emphasized improve- 
ment of forest resources, credit for the 
development of woodland properties, and 
acceleration of the National Forest Service 
multiple-purpose program. 

He pointed to opportunities for programs 
to improve roads and recreation in the Na- 
tion’s forests and parks and asked “high 
priority for areas Of surplus labor.” 

The President of the United States is a 
busy man. He can’t keep the details of 
every program in the country on his mind. 
That’s why we trust he will be reminded 
often by his advisers and by our Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the great promise 
of the forests and their meaning to every 
American, whether he lives on their edge, as 
we do, or in the paved and shadeless cities. 
Legislation on the books will do most of 
the job if it is followed. 

Georgia National Forest Supervisor Paul 
Vincent, whose Chattahoochee and Oconee 
National Forests add up to better than 
750,000 acres, points out in his report for 
1960 how those three-quarters of a million 
acres can by the year 2000 grow to 3 million 
effective acres. 

No additional acquisition of land is re- 
quired, merely the best management of the 
land already available. 

Multiple use is more than a phrase. It 
means deriving every use from every pos- 
sible acre and keeping the uses compatible 
to and complementary with each other. The 
uses are timber production, watershed pro- 
tection, wildlife, and recreation. Recreation 
includes sightseeing, hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, and just plain “day dreaming,” as Mr. 
Vincent enjoys phrasing it. 

Not every acre can be developed on a 
multiple purpose basis, but most of them 
can. To do this, each user has to realize 
that he can’t have every acre just as he 
would wish it. The timber people have to 
leave some trees to provide cover, to protect 
watershed, to maintain stream temperatures 
for fish. The hunters must concede that 
some areas at some times must be open 
for the campers and hikers. In short, man- 
agement must provide for the best all- 
around use of every acre. Thus, in the 
long run, each acre serves more than one 
purpose and the effective acreage is trebled. 

Even now, the hunters rarely probe the 
deep woods. The timber buyers can’t get 
into many areas of the forest because there 
are not enough roads and the picknicker 
barely gets out of sight of the pavement. 
Without destroying the unspoiled nature of 
our beautiful wilderness, more serviceable 
roads must be constructed. Barely 10 miles 
were built last year by the Forest Service in 
the Chattahoochee. 

We admit it. We are sort of “nuts” on 
the subject of natural resources. But the 
land and what it offers the Nation is our 
best hope for continued health and pros- 
perity. It is our bounty, and it should be 
our ideal in private use of these resources 
and in governmental policy toward them to 
see to their optimum development for every 
potential purpose, and at the same time to 
bequeath them improved and more produc- 
tive to future generations. 





A TIMELY SUGGESTION REGARD- 
ING GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that we are greatly in- 
debted to E. H. Boeckh & Associates for 
a timely suggestion regarding Govern- 
ment ownership. This comes at a time 
when the New Frontiersmen are project- 
ing the paternal hand of Government 
into our everyday life either through 
overzealous bodies of socialized service 
or Government ownership. The sug- 
gestion is a lesson from Canada, where 
the economics are very closely related 
to ours, and a problem in one country 
can be readily illustrated or projected 
to the other. The classic example of 
paternal Government is the railroad 
situation in Canada, which has two 
great railroad systems, each larger than 
any on our side of the line. They are 
approximately the same size and cover 
almost exactly the same amount of ter- 
ritory. In 19 years, between 1941 and 
1959, the Canadian Pacific, which is pri- 
vately owned, made a profit of $669 mil- 
lion, paid $368 million to stockholders 
in dividends, and paid $340 million in 
taxes to the Government. In the same 
19 years the Canadian National, which 
is Government operated, had a net loss 
of $653 million, paid no dividends, and 
paid absolutely no taxes to the 
Government. 





REV. CLARENCE W. CRANFORD 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, Mr. Harris, in the 
remarks he made earlier. We have 
been indeed honored that Dr. Clarence 
Cranford, of Calvary Baptist Church, 
joined us this morning for our opening 
prayer. As our colleague indicated, Dr. 
Cranford has accepted a call to the 
United Baptist Church, of Lewiston, 
Maine. 

We will miss his service as pastor at 
the Calvary Baptist Church in Wash- 
ington, but in Maine have the rare 
privilege of welcoming Dr. Cranford in- 
to our community. He will make an out- 
standing contribution to the religious 
life of our State. 

I wish to join with others in express- 
ing to Dr. Cranford our very best 
wishes. As a citizen of Maine I wish to 
express @ warm welcome to the Cran- 
ford family. 

We are honored to have them become 
a part of the great Pine Tree State. 





TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FOR- 
MATION OF TRUMAN COMMITTEE 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

CVII——240 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday evening many important pub- 
lic figures gathered to celebrate the 
20th year after the formation of the 
Truman committee of the Senate, 
created by Senate resolution on March 
1, 1941. 

As counsel on the staff of that com- 
mittee for a period of approximately 
4 years, I had an opportunity to become 
familiar with the work of the special 
Senate committee investigating the na- 
tional defense program. 

I believe the record of the Truman- 
Mead committee and the principles, 
practices, and procedures which contrib- 
uted to its outstanding success provide 
a beacon light, which if followed by 
congressional committees today, could 
lead to unmeasurable improvement in 
the work of the Congress. 

For this reason, I intend later this 
afternoon to comment briefly on some 
of the aspects of the work of the Tru- 
man-Mead committee. 





PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to include 
three letters and have my remarks 
printed at the close of the legislative 
program today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





THE ONE-WAY STREET—“HOUSES 
OF GLASS” AND “FEET OF CLAY” 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, This week 
I shall present a brief to the Tariff Com- 
mission of the United States pleading— 
yes, even begging—for the return of 
thousands of jobs for the glassworkers 
of America who—through no fault of 
their own—find themselves disposed of 
their opportunities to earn a living. 

Our great leaders seem to have “feet 
of clay” and live in “houses of glass,” 
foreign glass. 

Today we are actually afraid to say 
what we think—we are afraid to criticize 
our leaders—political or otherwise. We 
know we are heading down the one-way 
street of economic disaster yet we are 
not strong enough to turn back or to 
even take a detour. 

It seems like we are wearing blinders 
and must go down the street of no return 
even if in the end we find ourselves 
bankrupt financially and politically. 

I doubt if the American people are 
going to keep on believing in the two- 
party system when the two parties join 
hands in the interim between elections 
and revive party loyalties only during 
the heat of a campaign. 

If we throw stones of criticism we will 
break the glass houses and the idols 
standing on their feet of clay will be 
toppled from their pedestals of self- 
exaltation by the angry winds created 
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by the righteous indignation of the 
Americans sacrified on the cross of 
gold by selfish, greedy men and their 
stooges in high places. 

The disease that affects our body poli- 
tic today comes from those amongst us 
who act more often for convenience 
than from conviction. 

Congress will find out that the people 
hold Congress responsible and, when the 
day of reckoning comes, the casualties 
will fill every political morgue in the 
country. 

This started out to be an article on 
glass. I’m afraid I can’t discuss the 
problems of glass calmly when I think 
of the jobless glassworkers in my dis- 
trict whose lives are fast becoming 
nightmares filled with bill collectors, 
process servers, mortgage foreclosures, 
and destroyed plans for their own and 
their children’s futures. 

Some of you may say that I am put- 
ing too much emphasis upon the grow- 
ing destruction of American industry by 
the combination of foreign investment 
and foreign imports. 

I can’t put it too strongly—the facts 
are compelling and only a fool can fail 
to see the ultimate end if we continue 
our policies without reevaluation and 
reexamination of our trade and aid 
programs. 

Let’s just talk about glass now—the 
facts, ladies and gentlemen, are much 
stronger than the fiction we are fed by 
our idols with feet of clay. 

Let’s look at some production and em- 
ployment figures that are typical of the 
entire industry: 

2 months’ peak production, January and 
February 1953 

Employees working--.-......----..--. 1, 560 

Tenplogete ine 0B x6 ice ckcnddudns 0 





Production—4,075,231 boxes. 
Boxes of glass (58 lbs—1 box of 50). 


Latest 2 months’ figures, December 1960 and 





January 1961 
Employees working..............sss 979 
Employees laid off................-. 342 
WOR is kad on thccceencuneeanewderen 1,321 


Production—2,719,750 boxes. 

(The picture in Jeannette, Pa., is more to 
the point I’m trying to make. At one time 
this plant was the world’s largest under one 
roof. Today, all of its tanks are down, the 
fires are out, and not one man is employed 
in this ghost plant that only recently was 
one of the mainstays of our local economy.) 


Before putting the detailed figures be- 
fore you, I wish to read part of a state- 
ment made by August Debrucque, presi- 
dent of the Window Glass Cutters Lea- 
gue—in August 1960, before the Tariff 
Commission: 


The Window Glass Cutters League of 
America is composed of members who are 
employed in that part of the flat glass in- 
dustry that manufactures window glass. 
This is a craft union of highly skilled work- 
men with an average hourly wage of $3.68 
in 1958. 

Naturally we are greatly concerned about 
imports of window glass since our livelihood 
depends on the industry. Anything that 
hurts the industry also hurts us. Imports 
are a menace to our jobs because they com- 
pete directly for our jobs. Every box of 
window glass that is imported is a box of 
glass that we do not cut. 


Ce 
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In recent years imports have been heavy. 
In 1959 they went to 8,640,656 boxes, or 
more than 50 percent over the 1958 imports. 
The imports of the past 4 years have been as 
follows: 


Bozes 
DEN Gb Sette screen en sow cewees 5, 527, 110 
Reid BAD cia dive ccicpild dilbsesds asen tenes oa 3, 635, 295 
I cilih li ab i ns dicate pAlg lad Ba cbs ake 5, 170, 333 
ital cccke hie seealA Rn ah cnnds 8, 640, 656 


About 40 percent of the imports come 
from Belgium. Japan is coming up rapidly. 
In 1956 imports from that country were 
just over 10 percent of the total but in 1959 
represented nearly 15 percent of the total. 
This inevitably means tougher competition. 
Between 1958 and 1959 the imports from 
Japan doubled, rising from 587,000 boxes to 
1,193,000 boxes. This put Japan in second 
place, next to Belgium, in our imports. 

Wages in Japan are unusually low. With 
modern machinery they can outdo us badly 
in cost. This stands to reason. 

While Belgium continues to be the lead- 
ing country that ships window glass to us, 
Japan is gaining; and while Belgium com- 
petition is hard for us, the Japanese, I think 
it can be said without a doubt, will be much 
harder for us to meet. In fact it is not 
likely that we can meet it. In Belgium the 
machinery is as good as ours if not better. 
Much of our machinery comes from Bel- 
gium. 

I don’t know how you go about finding 
the peril point; but I can tell you that im- 
ports have already hurt us. Within the past 
year and a half employment has dropped 
sharply and the outlook is no better. 


U.S. imports of plain sheet (window) glass by country of origin—d 
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Our employment in 12 companies in which 
we are organized dropped from 1,438 in De- 
cember 1958 to 895 in June 1960. The num- 
ber of tanks in operation shrank from 29 to 
18 and of the 18 about a third were op- 
erating on short schedules. This has not 
all been caused by imports but there can 
be no question that the heavy shipments 
from abroad were one of the prime causes. 

To give you an idea of the kind of stake 
we the workers have in import competition, 
let me say that the large imports are plac- 
ing our pension plan in peril. Some of 
these plans, negotiated with the companies 
are funded but others are on a pay-as-you- 
go basis and are endangered. If any of 
the companies are forced out of business the 
outlook is that we would go without a pension 
altogether. Also, those workers who would 
be thrown out into the street would most 
likely lose their homes as well as their sav- 
ings. Nor would they find it easy to find 
other jobs. The average age of our workers 
is 45; and it will be most difficult to get 
them relocated in satisfactory employment. 

It seems to us as if these are facts that 
should be taken into account when a peril- 
point finding is undertaken. We believe 
that the tariff, which has already been cut 
in half, should be raised rather than lowered. 
We cannot think of a sound justification for 
stripping the little remaining protection 
away from us, even if only in part, as is now 
proposed. Why should our Government take 
action that will deprive us of jobs so that 
some foreign manufacturer can expand his 
exports? The idea used to be that he would 
use the dollars so gained and buy an Amer- 
ican car or something else American. 
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I am afraid that this beautiful theory no 
longer stands up. They can turn to other 
countries and buy cheaper than from us and 
that is what they are doing more and more. 
I understand that we are now importing 
more than we are exporting in textiles, oil, 
automobiles, typewriters, and other articles 
that we formerly exported in much greater 
volume than we imported. As for window 
glass we export very little so that imports 
are not offset in any way but hit directly at 
our employment opportunities. 

We would strongly urge that window glass 
be eliminated from the offer list. 


This appeal has so far fallen on deaf 
ears. Again this week, this industry 
will come to Washington with its hat in 
hand to beg for an opportunity to con- 
tinue to live our way of life. 

I predict the complete collapse of the 
industry unless some changes are made 
and I might suggest one very important 
change that can be helpful until Con- 
gress starts to do the job it must do 
eventually. 

The change I suggest is the Tariff 
Commission. Put members on who will 
tell GATT where and when to go and 
will close its doors to the international 
traders who have had more to do with 
our gold crisis than any other group in 
this Nation. 

In order to prove my point on this 
score, let me introduce at this time the 
country-by-country total of exports to 
the United States: 


0-foot SSE boxes, 1959 and 1960 



































| | | 

| Total Belgium France | Japan United West | Italy | Canada Poland Mexico All other 

| Kingdom | Germany ees countries 
Nae ea ---| 5,527,110 2, 133, 459 604, 851 590, 87 512, 835 376, 328 316, 917 215, 568 142, 333 50, 77: 583, 165 
Average per month... easton 460, 593 177, 788 50, 404 49, 240 42, 736 31, 361 26, 410 17, 964 11, 861 4, 232 48, 597 
1957—Total...---------.----------- 3, 635, 295 | 1, 527,053 450, 010 270, 538 364, 655 408, 742 193, 644 127, 674 14, 049 29, 175 249, 755 
Average per month. -..___-.-- 302, 942 127, 254 37, 501 22, 545 30, 388 34, 062 16, 137 10, 640 1,171 2, 431 20, 813 
ee 5, 170, 333 1, 879, 041 624, 730 587, 722 521, 056 645, 772 150, 902 150, 296 1, 889 119, 544 489, 381 
Average per month. --......-. 430, 861 156, 587 52, 061 48, 977 43, 421 53, 814 12, 575 12, 525 157 9, 962 40, 782 
Cee 742, 794 273, 867 84,195 86, 439 113, 646 76, 942 13, 283 22, 861 18 9, 716 61, 825 
SE srcinectsctlnwcinhieeiniae 684, 532 242, 225 72, 180 92, O11 99, 174 55, 813 16, 128 27, 930 322 25, 612 53, 135 
at ee 861, 307 321,040 70, 244 104, 900 127, 685 80, 874 15, 449 31, 552 223 10, 888 98, 451 
AE aA 731, 479 317, 388 5A, 237 103, 278 87, 205 77, 563 18, 259 19, 757 242 5, 379 48, 172 
May....--------------------- 839, 100 318, 295 91, 651 109, 787 107, 935 92, 006 19, 850 coe. 10,775 72, 713 
ai reece 777, 345 287, 295 55, 337 120, 154 112, 700 76, 652 23, 937 SRE: AG nucis 6, 490 77, 920 
a iaaceeeaesineb eines 7 793, 912 284, 870 74, 605 105, 431 107, 970 82, 026 23, 450 7) 4 ee 3, 735 95, 853 
I nic cnteag ccc nine nbd 659, 755 216, 003 63, 654 93, 682 93, 428 72, 945 31, 463 Me ied cteatcn ra: 2, 609 79, 202 
OE Een 767, 629 280, 701 82, 031 102, 275 101, 684 61, 902 28, 738 PD Geacacconncen 3, 732 96, 204 
ae 580, 480 197, 327 63, 716 85, 411 54, 241 61, 852 15, 578 CD Be hoe 5, 662 86, 927 
i i aii es ttncote 599, 948 240, 081 50, 638 76, 727 79, 167 35, 360 30, 814 10, 946 256 6,175 69, 783 
BRIN S ons acccccnuscnnsd 626, 517 30, 49, 578 113, 179 59, 658 67, 834 27, 221 14, 533 1, 002 1, 871 61, 544 

Ne. cttncccndih noe 8, 664,799 | 3,209, 190 812, 066 1, 193, 274 1, 144, 493 S4l, 769 4, 170 203, 396 2, 063 92, 644 901, 7 
Average per month_--- 722, 067 267, 433 67, 672 99, 440 95, 374 70, 147 22, O14 16, 950 172 7, 720 75, 144 
I is cic cniddmecie nies. sis 567,018 203, 010 52, 540 91, 809 5 52, 205 59, 193 14, 447° 11, 603 1, 482 13, 238 67, 401 
IN il ceca tiniiapeeindiintaseneiiy 581, 644 233, 404 44, 530 80, 267 46, 069 64, 640 16, 870 ee eee eee ae 4, 464 82, 741 
I ia Da iat ee aeaantinctanies 616, 710 230, 285 52, 794 99, 547 57, 716 61, 183 16, 782 14, 300 116 7, 368 76, 618 
re eae, eee el 567, 920 200, 708 52,127 81, 228 49, 170 69, 837 17, 994 UE Nnois iva cctawncenid 11, 763 74, 238 
DN he dbctlninncicbocdteonidwss 676, 020 251, 486 43, 180 103, 624 77, 134 78,171 25, 076 ok | te eee 10, 113 74, 301 
RN i Or. Wet 599, 390 215, 284 35, 774 83, 896 63, 502 63, 474 29, 309 19, 581 773 4, 974 82, 824 
eA Sake set oe 567, 493 203, 894 44, 769 64, 821 47, 785 35, 969 31, 688 SOOM Mi Ssc cise 14, 832 107, 311 
DEE... oraee Squmincnnsions 611, 878 241, 807 39, 715 75, 792 90, 466 55, 979 12, 078 “eh iene mes 8, 446 73, 949 
acon 624, 091 222, 550 43, 133 89, 400 84, 418 64, 293 16, 974 16, 170 2, 356 2, 120 80, 677 
CRG Boa ik cdl 553, 261 224, 204 42, 627 84, 553 47, 313 55, 856 12, 348 Sate ae coos 8, 907 63, 711 
5, 965, 425 | 2,226,632 | 451,189 | 854,937 | 615, 778 | 608,595 | 195,566! 137, 915 4,727 86, 315 783, 71 
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Note.—Conversion rate: 


I honestly believe that each and every 
shipment of glass to America is controlled 
by internationalists banded together un- 
der the guise of worldwide do-gooders 
but who are motivated by the high prof- 
its and low wages that make their work 
lucrative. 

The foregoing figures have not taken 
into account the glass shipped to the 
United States by Communist Russia and 
her satellites. 


58 pounds—50-foot SSE box. 


I find it increasingly difficult to con- 
vince my friends and constituents that 
anything good can come out of our free 
trade policies. 

In spite of my opposition to the per- 
verted trade policies that have crept into 
our Reciprocal Trade Agreements, I 
would be the last Member of Congress 
to call for the complete repeal of this 
legislation or to ever promote a closed 
door, isolation of our Nation. 


We cannot live alone and we do not 
want to try. 

However, we cannot continue the pres- 
ent unsound trade economics and still 
survive in the growing industrial world 
around us. 

I have fought from the beginning all 
attempts to make foreign investments 
more attractive than what they are al- 
ready. 
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I opposed the Boggs bill with its tax 
breaks for foreign investors in competi- 
tive enterprises abroad. 

I still oppose this type of legislation 
even if there has been an endorsement 
py certain leaders of labor, the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the National 
Chamber of Commerce. 

They justify their position by saying 
that the restriction allowing a total of 
10 percent of the production to be 
shipped to the United States protects our 
American production facilities. 

What they do not seem to understand 
is that this 10 percent restriction only 
applies to each production facility and 
if there are 20 facilities built overseas, 
each can ship back to the United States 
10 percent of its total foreign production. 

This could easily wipe out all American 
production just as it has or is about to 
do in the watchmaking field, the type- 
writer and telescope production. 

In fact, if you will take a walk with 
me down “the one-way street,” I will 
point out more warehouses filled with 
foreign imports than I can factories 
filled with American workers. 

How did it all start? 

To best answer this I will repeat what 
I have said before on this subject. 

It takes too long to cover the whole 
course followed by our Government to 
get to this sorry state, but a few of the 
main routes can be explained. Let us 
start by admitting the worthiness and 
soundness of the original proposals for 
foreign aid and reciprocal trades agree- 
ments. Simply stated, foreign aid was 
established under a plan devised by Con- 
gress to help our allies to get back to 
the same economic position they were 
in prior to World War II. This was 
done for a dual purpose. One was to 
keep the Communists from gaining 
ground in the so-called free nations be- 
cause of economic conditions. 

The second was the realistic view that 
unless these nations were helped to get 
back to their normal economic status, 
both industrially and agriculturally, 
they would never be able to compete in 
the free world as free nations. Foreign 
aid was born as an aftermath of World 
War II; the Communist threat made it 
sound logical; people were, and are, sick 
of catastrophic world wars and were will- 
ing to make most any sacrifice short of 
military service to buy peace. It 
sounded good, and in reality it really 
worked for a while. We watched devas- 
tated nations, like Germany, Japan, 
Italy, France, England, all their friends 
start to provide jobs, grow their own 
food supplies, and to resist communistic 
infiltration. Then we found out that na- 
tions are just like people everywhere. 
Long after we had passed the goal set 
by Congress when it enacted the first 
foreign aid bill, we found our friendly 
allies demanding more and more and 
with the help of the mistaken group in 
our State Department, the whole pro- 
gram became virtually a grab bag with 
almost every civilized country on earth 
getting some cut out of the American 
taxpayers. As it became apparent that 
this program was a free-for-all and more 
permanent than temporary in nature, 
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some of the former opponents of the 
legislation became interested and from 
then on the real problem started to 
develop. 

Some of our big industries, urged on 
in some cases by a desire to lessen the 
union pressures at home, found that 
they could very advantageously join 
with German, Japanese, and other man- 
ufacturers who could get low interest, 
easy credit money from one or more of 
the many agencies set up by this Gov- 
ernment for construction and expansion 
of foreign dominated industries. 

Mexico has joined the rest of our 
friendly neighbors and allies and is rap- 
idly forcing every American company to 
produce in Mexico or be shut off by 
either an embargo or a prohibitive tariff 
wall. 

The trouble with us is that we have 
lost sight of the real purpose of passing 
both foreign aid and reciprocal trades 
acts. “Reciprocal trade’ means just 
what the name implies. We are sup- 
posed to buy what we need and can get 
from countries who have things we can- 
not make or mine for ourselves at the 
free trade counter and other countries 
are supposed to get the same from our 
manufacturers and producers. What 
has really happened over the past decade 
though had been a complete perversion 
of the whole program. We are import- 
ing goods that we have in surplus and, 
in many instances, goods that are made 
by the same manufacturer operating 
both here and abroad. No other nation 
actually has lowered its tariff walls ex- 
cept in the instances where our price 
was so high our competition was not 
practical. 

For instance, almost every American 
car producer produces cars overseas ei- 
ther by actual manufacturers or by 
manufacturing and/or sell agreements. 
The argument advanced is that our 
wages are too high, our taxes are too 
high, our transportation, our everything 
is too high. In fact, the argument is 
growing that our standard of living is 
too high. Is this true in the sense that 
it is used by our American industries? 
They say we cannot compete because of 
this high cost of living so they are forced 
to go abroad to produce for the foreign 
market. Of course, they fail to say that 
wage differentials always existed be- 
tween foreign and American labor. 
They fail to say that our standard of 
living has always been higher and that 
you cannot compete with yourself and 
stay in business. 

How do we correct the situation? 
What do we do? Do we build tariff walls 
and let the American producer gouge 
the American housewife, do we with- 
draw all of our foreign aid and let the 
Communists gobble up every nation, do 
we build a wall around us and cut our- 
selves off from the world? These are the 
questions that are hurled at any critic 
who questions foreign aid and trade. In 
my humble opinion, we should answer 
all questions on these subjects with 
commonsense and moderation. We 
should never build up prohibition tariff 
walls. We should and sooner or later 
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must build up cost of production pro- 
tections for both American labor and 
American industry. This would take 
into consideration mandated costs of 
production such as Federal, State, and 
local taxes, social security, workman’s 
compensation, unemployment compen- 
sation, welfare and health programs. 
It would give consideration to basic wage 
and man-hour production differentials 
just as most of our competing foreign 
countries do right now. 

Maybe the Russians have a solution 
that should be explored. As I under- 
stand it, Russia imports without a tariff 
wall restriction, but does not allow for- 
eign made goods to be sold for less in 
the marketplace than Russian made 
goods. Another thing—Russia_ gets 
something for anything they give—wit- 
ness their deal with Castro where they 
take sugar at reduced world market 
prices in exchange for machinery, equip- 
ment, and help at Russian prices. This 
is true all over the world where Russia 
trades. Recently, Russia traded $200 
million worth of Russian furs, caviar, 
and other Russian products for radios, 
transistors, cameras, and so forth—items 
they can use for goods and commodities 
they have in surplus. 

At this point I want to repeat another 
statement I made earlier this year: 

It will get worse before it gets better. 
Some ask, “Are you for a high tariff to 
protect our high economy and high costs 
of living?” I can only answer simply 
but truthfully. I am for anything that 
will maintain our way of life. If we are 
satisfied to live like the Japanese work- 
ers, then of course we can compete on 
the wage level. However, I do not be- 
lieve the American worker or the Ameri- 
can employer wants to go back to the 
days of sweatshops, child labor, long 
hours, and low pay. 

Americans abroad are looking through 
the stained glass windows of the ivory 
towers of the rich and powerful instead 
of through the cracks in the doors of 
the slums of the peasants. 

Another handicap that is seldom men- 
tioned that confronts the American 
manufacturer and the American worker 
is foreign government ownership. In 
this country a loud protest is raised 
against Government producing goods for 
sale in competition with private enter- 
prise. No one seems to care about Amer- 
icans having to compete with enterprises 
abroad owned or controlled by foreign 
government. In this country we have 
antitrust and antimonopoly laws, but no 
one seems to mind the fact that Ameri- 
cans have to compete with countries 
whose major production is by trusts and 
monopolies. 

Some say this is the way to raise wages 
in foreign countries and will eventually 
make things right. Whom are we kid- 
ding? Labor unions are only kidding 
themselves on this score. We have only 
17 million organized in America out of a 
potential of 50 million or more. We have 
migrant workers who are working under 
conditions that are considered a shame 
in some States and areas. We have mil- 
lions of Americans working under bad 
conditions here in America after all our 
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strife, strikes, lockouts, legislation, and 
a liberal Constitution. How can anyone 
honestly say we can in the near future 
raise the standards in other countries to 
make competition reasonable between 
import and domestic products. 

I once supported and still believe 
in aiding countries to make them self- 
sufficient. I think it is good to help 
Japan produce refrigerators, cars, cloth- 
ing, and the nicer things of life for the 
Japanese people, but I think it is an eco- 
nomic joke, better still a tragedy, to 
help them produce these things for our 
use when we have a surplus of all these 
items. How do we raise their standards 
if their workers cannot even earn 
enough to buy a reasonable amount of 
their own production? Insofar as build- 
ing a wall around us in the area of 
trade, we need not worry about that too 
much. It is being done for us by others. 
The wall is made out of cheap labor, 
American capital, American know-how 
and, in many cases, the American do- 
mestic market. Those fearful of goug- 
ing by American producers must not 
believe what we have been told about 
competition, antimonopoly, and antitrust 
laws that protect the American citizen 
from profiteers and exorbitant prices. 

I am a profound believer in our Amer- 
ican way. I believe in freedom of enter- 
prise to make a realistic profit. I believe 
in freedom of labor to join together to 
bargain for a full day’s pay for a full 
day’s work. I believe each of us has a 
right to protection from our Government 
in all matters, militarily, economically, 
legislatively, administratively, and judi- 
cially. 

It is time we remove our rose-colored 
foreign-made glasses and start looking 
through American-made bifocals at the 
small print in our economy. 

It might surprise some of us to find 
out how bad a contract we have with 
our friendly allies. 





COMMITTE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. James C. Davis] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include there- 
in certain printed matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I seldom pay any attention to the dis- 
tortions, half-truths, untruths, and de- 
ceptions that constantly appear in the 
news columns and on the editorial pages 
of the absentee-owned Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 

Correcting the Atlanta Constitution 
would be a job unto itself, one requir- 
ing many hours more than should be 
devoted to something so unimportant. 

However, the Constitution, when it 
turned its popguns on the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, its 
chairman, Congressman Francis E. 
WALTER, and the film, “Operation Abo- 
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lition,” engaged in smear tactics and 
misrepresentations which ought not to 
go unnoticed. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has been a permanent 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives since January 3, 1945. As its name 
implies, it is a committee which deals 
with activities which are un-American 
and which, consequently, pose a threat 
to our security and safety. 

It was created by a vote of the House 
of Representatives, which recognized the 
need for such a committee. It has been 
supported year after year by a vote of 
the House, and the vote of endorsement 
each time has been overwhelming. The 
last vote of endorsement was on March 
1. That vote was 412 for and 6 against. 
Never has the House of Representatives 
taken any sort of weasel attitude toward 
the committee that it supports its ob- 
jective, but feels that its methods are 
wrong. The committee has made a 
creditable record, and the House sup- 
ports it wholeheartedly. 

The greatest enemy to liberty in 
America and the world is the Commu- 
nist Party, which has announced that its 
goal is to conquer the world and to 
bring all governments and people under 
Communist rule. It has made unbe- 
lievable progress toward that objective. 
It has now come within 90 miles of our 
shores. It is a real threat. It is a con- 
tinuing threat. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has devoted its efforts 
principally to uncovering and exposing 
Communist activities, infiltration, and 
subversion. Throughout its entire exist- 
ence it has been the target of vilification 
and abuse by Communists, their dupes, 
and their sympathizers. Martin Dies, 
the first chairman of the committee, had 
to endure these attacks. So did subse- 
quent chairmen of the committee, in- 
cluding Congressman John §S. Wood of 
Canton, who for many years represented 
Georgia’s Ninth District. The fury of 
these attacks now is being directed at 
Congressman FRANCIS E. WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania, present chairman of the 
committee. 

As a part of its work the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee has held hear- 
ings in various sections of the country to 
gather evidence regarding Communist 
activities. Such a hearing was held in 
Atlanta in July 1958. Frank Wilkinson, 
a Communist who helped organize the 
riots to disrupt committee hearings in 
San Francisco last year, attempted to 
organize a similar riot in Atlanta in 1958, 
but was unsuccessful. The committee 
called him in as a witness in Atlanta. 
He refused to testify as to his Commu- 
nist activities. The House of Repre- 
sentatives cited him for contempt of 
Congress. He was convicted. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States by a 
5 to 4 decision affirmed that conviction 
on February 27, 1961. 

In these hearings committee members 
have been considerate of witnesses. 
They have served them legally with sub- 
penas. They have merely asked ques- 
tions of the witnesses, usually about their 
own Communist connections, affiliations, 
and activities. Often these Communist 
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witnesses are disorderly, abusive, and use 
vicious language toward the committee 
and its staff. All that the committee 
does is to cite the witness for contempt, 
if his conduct justifies it, or to have him 
removed from the hearing room if he 
becomes violent or if his conduct is such 
as to disturb orderly procedure in the 
hearing. Removal from the hearing 
room is the most the committee has done 
toward any unruly Communist. 

On May 12, 13, and 14, 1960, the com- 
mittee held one of these hearings in the 
city hall in San Francisco, Calif. Cer- 
tain hard-core Communists among them 
being Frank Wilkinson, Archie Brown, 
Merle Brodski, Douglas Wachter, and 
others, worked out plans in advance to 
stage riotous demonstrations for the 
purpose of disrupting the hearings, and 
to turn these hearings into propaganda 
for the Communist Party. Their plans 
were very successful. Scenes of such 
violence and disorder were staged that 
hundreds of feet of newsreel shots were 
made of the proceedings in the hearing 
room, and inside and outside the city 
hall during the 3-day proceedings. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, pre- 
pared a report upon these hearings and 
these Communist-instigated riots, which 
has been printed under the title ‘‘Com- 
munist Target—Youth.” On page 8 of 
this report by Mr. Hoover he points out 
that on the third day of the hearings 
in San Francisco the riotous crowd con- 
sisted of about 2,000 people, who were 
at one time so threatening toward the 
committee that police officers deemed 
it necessary to take the committee 
members out of the city hall by a back 
door to avoid an attack by the mob. I 
quote this paragraph from page 8 of 
Mr. Hoover’s report, “Communist Tar- 
get—Youth”: 

Suddenly aroused, the crowd surged 
threateningly toward the entrance to city 
hall. Committee members were escorted by 
police officers out a rear exit as a cordon of 
uniformed officers, including motorcycle pa- 
trolmen and mounted officers, held back the 
angry demonstrators. The crowd, which by 
then consisted of about 2,000 continued to 
mill around the area for an hour, despite 
the fact that an announcement was made by 
loudspeaker that the HCUA staff had 
departed. 

From the newsreel shots which were 
made of the riots and disorderly con- 
duct during the 3 days of committee 
hearings, a film was made by splicing 
certain of these newsreel shots together. 
A narrator described the changing 
scenes. Introductory remarks’ were 
made by Chairman FranctIs WALTER and 
the film contained short statements by 
two other committee members, Con- 
gressman AUGUST JOHANSEN, of Michi- 
gan, and Congressman GorDON SCHER- 
ER, of Ohio. The running time of the 
film is about 45 minutes. The title of 
the film is “Operation Abolition.’”’ The 
film is given this title because of the 
campaign by the Communists to abol- 
ish the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. The Communists them- 
selves have named that campaign “Op- 
eration Abolition.” The film was 
spliced and prepared by a commercial 
film company in Washington, DC., 
Washington Video Productions, Inc. I 
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saw the film exhibited last August in 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
room in Washington. I bought a copy 
of it and when the extra session of Con- 
gress adjourned I brought the film home 
with me and exhibited it some 40 or 50 
times in the Fifth Congressional District 
to civic clubs, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, veterans groups, 
church groups, and others. It is a re- 
vealing, shocking presentation of Com- 
munist instigation of riots, infiltration, 
subversion, and propaganda. I have 
also distributed at each showing, to those 
people who wished them, copies of an 
18-page pamphlet prepared by Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, entitled “Communist 
Target—Youth.” That pamphlet by 
Mr. Hoover gives in printed form sub- 
stantially the same information which 
you see and hear in the sound film 
“Operation Abolition.” The pamphlet, 
as does the film, also contains introduc- 
tory remarks by Chairman Francis E. 
WALTER. I believe that every person 
who has the.opportunity to do so should 
see the film, “Operation Abolition,” and 
read the pamphlet, “Communist Tar- 
get—Youth.”’ 

I am convinced that the film factually 
portrays the Communist-instigated riots 
which were staged last May in San 
Francisco to disrupt the hearings of the 
Un-American Activities Committee 
which were held for the purpose of in- 
vestigating and exposing Communist 
activities in the San Francisco Bay 
area. I am convinced that anyone see- 
ing and hearing this film will have a 
factual understanding of what went on 
inside and outside of the San Francisco 
City Hall during these 3-day hearings. 

However, the Atlanta Constitution 
does not share my views regarding the 
film “Operation Abolition,” or regard- 
ing the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, or regarding its chair- 
man, Congressman FRANcIS E. WALTER. 
For reasons of their own, whatever they 
may be, the editors and writers of that 
paper started a campaign to poison the 
public mind against the film, against the 
committee, and against the committee 
chairman. In that campaign they have 
engaged in untrue statements, in half- 
truths, and in smear tactics. They have 
scolded the committee and its chairman, 
and have in the same column concurred 
in the views of the four Supreme Court 
Justices who wanted to free the Com- 
munist, Frank Wilkinson, from his con- 
viction on charges of contempt of Con- 
gress, but were unable to do so because 
they did not have enough votes. Their 
concurrence in the minority views of 
these four Supreme Court Justices car- 
ries even further their condemnation of 
the committee and its chairman. I at- 
tach here the column to which I refer. 
It appeared in the March 1 issue of the 
Atlanta Constitution: 


“THE COMMITTEE’S OWN SELF-RESTRAINT”’ 
(By Eugene Patterson) 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has a newly cohfirmed power and 
with it a responsibility. By a 5 to 4 split, 
the Supreme Court has upheld the com- 
mittee’s right to exact answers from Amer- 


icans haled before its investigations of com- 
munism. 
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As dissenting Justice Hugo Black said, you 
can now be subpenaed and told to repeat 
gossip you may have heard about any of your 
friends or go to jail. 

“The only real limitation upon the com- 
mittee’s power to harass its opponents is 
the committee’s own self-restraint, a char- 
acteristic which probably has not been pre- 
dominant in the committee’s work over the 
past few years,” said Justice Black. 

Depending now as they must on the com- 
mittee’s self-restraint, Americans should give 
the committee’s conduct close attention. 
Every American patriot is against commu- 
nism. By precisely the same token, every 
American patriot is against having Ameri- 
cans pushed around wrongfully in the name 
of anticommunism. 

And as Justice Black indicated, this com- 
mittee under Representative FRANCIS WALTER 
has not always shown self-restraint in its 
treatment of Americans, nor has it been 
modest about justifying its tactics. 

Take, for instance, the film “Operation 
Abolition” which has been shown around At- 
lanta and Georgia. It carries an anti-Com- 
munist message based on the inexcusable 
student riots that marred the committee’s 
hearings in San Francisco last December. 
No patriot we know is for communism, nor 
does any favor riots. But the nature of the 
film and the committee’s connection with it 
also cause concern. 

The committee isn’t sponsoring the film. 
But its chairman, Representative WALTER, 
introduces it. And the committee pro- 
cured from San Francisco television stations 
the news film which a private film producer 
in Washington spliced together and is selling 
for private profit as “Operation Abolition.” 
Representative WaLTeR himself admits 
some scenes are spliced out of sequence “‘de- 
cidedly minor.” But serious questions have 
been raised not only about the paste-and- 
scissors aspect of putting together the action 
shots, but about points of interpretation 
placed on the riot by the narration. 

This matter is so serious that the Board of 
the National Council of Churches has ad- 
vised its constituent communions not to 
exhibit the film in churches unless full and 
fair presentation of facts relating to ques- 
tions about it are provided beforehand. 

Even the Defense Department has with- 
drawn the doctored film from use. Yet the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
seems content to be identified with it. For 
the committee to accept justification of its 
activities on grounds that are open to any 
question whatsoever seems to raise a new 
question about the committee’s self-re- 
straint, upon which we now must rely. Op- 
pose Communists to assure freedom, yes. 
But let us not throw the baby out with the 
bath water. 


A person who is so greatly disturbed 
and concerned about accuracy and fair 
dealing ought to tell the truth himself. 
Mr. Patterson has not done this. He 
makes the positive statement: “Even the 
Defense Department has withdrawn the 
doctored film from use.” That state- 
ment is false. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion whether the film is “doctored,” Mr. 
Patterson’s statement that the Defense 
Department has withdrawn the film 
from use is untrue. It is not even true 
in part. 

When I first read that statement I 
called Maj. Gen. William W. Quinn, 
Chief of Army Information, Department 
of the Army, in the Pentagon Building 
here in Washington. I asked him if this 
statement is correct. He said it is not. 
He further told me that the Army pur- 
chased 34 copies of this film from the 
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same source I purchased my copy and 
distributed the films for use in various 
Army posts. He said the status of the 
film now is the same as it has been 
since the copies were purchased. I asked 
him to confirm that statement in writ- 
ing which he did. This is a copy of Gen- 
eral Quinn’s letter to me: 


HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFORMATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1961. 
Hon. JAMEs C. Davis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Davis: This is to confirm our 
telephone conversation of February 28, 1961 
regarding the film, “Operation Abolition.” 

Copies of this film were procured in keep- 
ing with Army policy of attempting to in- 
sure that Army personnel are adequately in- 
formed on important current issues. 

We have received no directive, nor do we 
know of any, prohibiting Army use of the 
films. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM W. QUINN, 
Major General, GS, Chief of Information. 


The first version of this false story 
that the Defense Department had with- 
drawn the film appeared in the Sunday 
issue of the Constitution-Journal on 
February 26. It was repeated, and 
greatly enlarged upon in the Constitu- 
tion on March 1 in the editorial column 
quoted above. Typical of the editor’s at- 
titude toward the committee is another 
cheap smear contained in this sentence 
from the editorial column: 


As dissenting Justice Hugo Black said, you 
can now be subpenaed and told to repeat 
gossip you may have heard about any of 
your friends or to go to jail. 


However, the editor must have felt 
that the poison job had not been suf- 
ficiently rounded out because on March 
3 another hatchet job was turned out 
when an editorial mudthrower named 
Ted Lippman came up with this signed 
article on the Constitution’s editorial 
page: 

UNITED States Not BuILT BY MEN WHO WERE 
AFRAID 
(By Ted Lippman) 

FRANCIS WALTER Of Easton, Pa., is a kindly, 
gentle-looking, white-haired gentleman with 
asthma. He is afraid of what the Communist 
conspiracy might do to America. As chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, he fights the conspiracy. 

But in fighting it, he has put the first 
amendment of the Constitution in real jeop- 
ardy. If dissenting Justices on the Supreme 
Court are correct, he has even ruled out 
public criticism of him and his committee. 
Such criticism, apparently, is un-American. 

Criticism of anything is decidedly Ameri- 
can. At least it used to be. I have a very 
selfish reason for being concerned. I’m an 
editorial writer. I hate to see anybody or 
anything ruled out of bounds for criticism. 
After all, you can only write so many “this 
is good” editorials. 

There are people who have an even more 
personal interest in this business. Young 
people are pretty idealistic. They see things 
head on and they ask questions. What is a 
high school teacher going to do if one of his 
students should ask him what’s what with 
the HUAC? What if he’s asked flatly: Do 
we have freedom of speech and association 
or don’t we? He’d better be careful. His 
answer might be un-American. He might 
get a call from Representative WALTER. 
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This could lead, Justice Hugo Black says, 
to “government by intimidation.” I doubt 
that that’s what Representative WALTER 
wants. What could be more un-American? 
Could we survive—as America—if we stopped 
thinking, stopped questioning? 

“Some people are afraid that this country 
cannot survive unless Congress has the power 
to set aside the freedoms of the first amend- 
ment at will,” Justice Black says. Then he 
adds: 

“This country was not built by men who 
were afraid and it cannot be preserved by 
such men.” It’s one thing to be on guard 
against communism. It’s another to be 
panicked by it. 


I have seen smearing done before by 
means of cheap, yellow journalism. But 
I do not recall that I have ever seen any 
which exceeds the Lippman column in 
those qualities. 

Here are some of the facts about Con- 
gressman FRANCIS WALTER whom this 
hack writer has undertaken to paint as 
a pitiful, abject, cowardly creature: 

Congressman WALTER served his coun- 
try both in World War I and World War 
II. 

He is respected and esteemed by his 
people at home. Before coming to Con- 
gress he served 6 years as county prose- 
cuting attorney. He is a director in the 
Easton National Bank in his hometown. 
He is and has been for years vice presi- 
dent of one of the largest banks in 
Pennsylvania, the Broad Street Trust 
Co. in Philadelphia. 

He has served for 28 years in Congress, 
and has established a record of being 
one of the ablest, most energetic, most 
courageous Members of that body. 

He has the respect and esteem of his 
party in Congress. On January 2 he 
was elected for a 2-year term to serve as 
chairman of the Democratic caucus in 
the House—the highest party office in 
that body. The vote was unanimous. It 
was the second time he has been so 
elected. 

He is respected no less by the Repub- 
licans on the other side of the aisle. 
When Congressman WALTER rose in the 
House on March 1 to speak in behalf of 
the annual appropriation for his com- 
mittee, the entire body gave him a stand- 
ing ovation and prolonged applause. 
When the vote came on that appropria- 
tion, in spite of an all-out attack by 
those few Members who hate the com- 
mittee, the vote was 412 ayes to 6 noes. 

If he does have asthma, he endures it 
uncomplainingly. In the 15 years I have 
known him, I have never heard him 
mention it. 

This drivel of Lippman’s, like that of 
Patterson, embraces the pro-Communist 
views of the four Supreme Court Justices 
who wanted to turn the Communist, 
Frank Wilkinson, free. 

I know that mistakes are common to 
humankind. I know that everyone 
makes mistakes. Most people, when a 
mistake is made, will try to rectify it. 
Not so with the Atlanta Constitution. 
Its editor and writers have known for 
more than a week that its twice-carried 
statement is untrue; namely, that the 
Defense Department has withdrawn the 
film “Operation Abolition” from use. I 
gave the contents of Major General 
Quinn’s letter to the Washington rep- 
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resentative of the Atlanta Constitution 
on March 2. 

Instead of meeting the truth face to 
face and manfully saying “We made a 
mistake. We are sorry,” Editor Patter- 
son on March 6, in a long, rambling, 
vague, 4-column statement tried to 
weasel out of his untrue claim that the 
Defense Department had withdrawn the 
film in this editor’s note: 


“OPERATION ABOLITION’’—WE BELIEVE IN A 
BALANCED VIGILANCE 


Epiror’s NoTE.—We have called the San 
Francisco student riots against the House 
Un-American Activities Committee inex- 
cusable. 

But we have also printed the questions 
that have risen about a film named “Oper- 
ation Abolition,’’ based on those riots. 

We believe Americans must be vigilant to 
combat communism. We also believe in a 
balanced vigilance which does not itself 
destroy the American rights it professes to 
protect. In the interest of such a balance, 
we print on this page a letter from a reader 
challenging our articles, and an on-scene 
dispatch from the San Francisco Chronicle 
listing specific points of contention. 

The North American Newspaper Alliance 
reported last week that the Defense Depart- 
ment was making an anti-Communist film 
of its own to replace its use of ‘Operation 
Abolition.” A direct check with the Penta- 
gon discloses this official position: The De- 
fense Department is making a new film, 
based on J. Edgar Hoover’s “Communist 
Target—Youth,” for use in its training pro- 
grams; it is not being called a replacement 
for “Operation Abolition” because that 
film is not now a part of its official training 
programs but is present in some film li- 
braries at military posts where local offi- 
cers may use it on their own initiative. 

The National Council of Churches has ad- 
vised its constituent communions not to 
exhibit “Operation Abolition” in churches 
“unless a full and fair presentation of such 
facts as are available relevant to (the ques- 
tions about it) is provided beforehand.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle printed an 
article on the film by Herb Caen on Novem- 
ber 20, 1960, saying: “I object to a Govern- 
ment agency coming out so foursquare 
for truth—and then distorting it. * * * 
There is no more effective way of enforcing 
conformity and instilling fear, as the late 
Joe McCarthy was quick to find out.” 


Here we meet with ‘a new term—“bal- 


anced vigilance.” If there is any such 
thing as “balanced nausea,” this weasel- 
worded, hedging, evasive rigmarole 
would be the very thing to bring it on. 

Balanced vigilance, indeed. 

This attempted justification recon- 
firms what the other two quoted articles 
demonstrate—namely that the Consti- 
tution, its editors, and writers are against 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, its chairman, Congressman 
FRANCIS WALTER, and the film “Opera- 
tion Abolition.” 

But the mud throwing of this collec- 
tion of little peewees on the Atlanta 
Constitution amounts to about as much 
as a flock of grassbirds in a fence cor- 
ner chattering at an eagle. Whatever 
these smearers have done, and whatever 
they may do, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities is going to con- 
tinue the important functions it has 
been performing to protect our Govern- 
ment and our institutions from infiltra- 
tion and destruction by the Communist 
conspiracy. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia that I think he is doing a great 
service in bringing to the Members of 
Congress the statement that he has made 
today. Too long I think have men hid 
behind freedom of the press in attack- 
ing not only committees of this House 
but some of the basic freedoms that have 
made us a great Nation. 

As a young man I read many times the 
then Atlanta Constitution. I thought it 
was a great newspaper. I deplore the 
fact that today it has sunk to a very 
low state in my estimation and I am sure 
in the estimation of many fine people 
from the gentleman’s own district and 
his great State of Georgia. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I thank the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, want 
to commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment. I should like to ask him what 
in the world asthma has to do with 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the functioning of its 
chairman, the capable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. It just hap- 
pens that that is the low method of at- 
tack which this editorial writer chose to 
use to smear this distinguished Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. That is really reaching 
low for something with which to club 
a Member of Congress, I should say. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly want this House to know that 
while the Atlanta newspapers were con- 
demning the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, that the Columbus, Ga., news- 
papers, the Americus, Ga., newspapers, 
the Albany, Ga., newspapers, and I think 
virtually the entire press of Georgia, 
with the exception of these Atlanta 
papers, were lauding the efforts of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and were praising that great American, 
Congressman FRANCIS WALTER, the chair- 
man. Georgians think Congressman 
WALTER is one of the outstanding men 
of this age or any age. 

People in Georgia are virtually unani- 
mous in their approval of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities and deeply 
appreciate what they have done. They 
are grateful to Congressman WALTER, 
Congressman Tuck, Congressman WIL- 
Lis, and the other members for going to 
Atlanta and examining into Communist 
activities. That committee was entitled 
to have the cooperation of the press and 
the public, and they got the cooperation 
of almost the entire press and the com- 
plete cooperation of the public. 
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Georgians are against communism. 
They are for constitutional government. 
They are loyal Americans and believe in 
the American way, and they will work 
for it and fight for it. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I trust 
the gentleman will permit me to join in 
an expression of appreciation of the 
wonderful, patriotic, consistent service 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] has rendered ever since he 
came here, not only to his district, but 
to the whole country. 

The necessity of what he is doing 
today is illustrated by a glance at the 
ticker, which I just made, stating that 
Gus Hall is to be the real head of the 
Communist Party here in America. If 
you go back to the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD as long ago as June 1937, you will 
find Gus Hall was active then, but in a 
minor capacity. 

The danger from these Communists 
never, never ceases, and the astounding 
thing as far as I am concerned is the 
gullibility of some of our really sincere 
and honest do-gooders, patriotic as they 
are. They just do not know, or realize, 
what they are encouraging. 

I thank the gentleman for calling the 
situation to the attention of the local 
editors. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. WALTER], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, needs no defense from any of us. 
The record is clear. He is an able legis- 
lator, ever on the alert when our country 
or our Government is assailed by those 
who either should have a better knowl- 
edge of the facts or are willfully at- 
tempting to undermine our institu- 
tions—destroy our freedom. Seldom, if 
ever, has a man’s record shown a more 
consistently helpful service than does 
that of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Every Member of the 
Congress knows the esteem in which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] is held in this House, and every 
Member knows and appreciates the ex- 
tent of his ability, his integrity, his cour- 
age, and his patriotism. 

He is recognized on this floor by every 
Member. I had an opportunity last year 
to go up into the district represented by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] and attend a meeting. That 
meeting was attended by both young 
people and old people, by working people 
and business people, by representatives 
of management and’ of labor unions. It 
was most gratifying to learn of the high 
affection and esteem in which Tap 
WALTER was held in his district, to see 
such unanimity on the part of people in 
all walks of life in their respect for him, 
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in the pride which they took in the 
knowledge that they were represented 
in Congress by one of the ablest men in 
public life. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I thank the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 
and in connection with what he said I 
would like to add that being acquainted, 
as I am, with the esteem and respect 
which is universally accorded to Chair- 
man WALTER, I was amazed at this little, 
low attack, and this campaign started 
against him and his committee by these 
Atlanta newspapers. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield again? 
Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to 
point out that the distinguished Con- 
gressman who conducted the hearings in 
San Francisco when the riot was com- 
mitted on the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, was Hon. EpwiIn 
Wituts, of Louisiana. Congressman 
WIituIs is one of the outstanding legal 
minds in the United States. I feel cer- 
tain that if this House expressed its opin- 
ion, it would say that Congressman 
WILLIs is as competent, fair, and patient 
a man as there is in the U.S. Congress. 
Mr. Speaker, if that group could not get 
along with Congressman WrtIs, it is 
simply because they are not interested in 
getting along, they were not interested 
in the right, and they did not want to 
hear the truth, and their only motive was 
that of causing trouble. Their actions 
cannot be explained satisfactorily and 
they cannot be condoned. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. The gentle- 
man is eminently correct. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I should like to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks made by 
other Members in commendation of the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. It has been my 
privilege to serve in this House with Mr. 
WALTER for 18 years. Any newspaper, 
any person, any group that makes criti- 
cal or derogatory remarks about this 
gentleman or his patriotism, his courage, 
his judgment, his vigor, his exceptional 
all-around abilities, is speaking either 
out of ignorance or prejudice. No news- 
paper or person that wants to command 
respect and confidence should get itself 
into such an exposed position of colossal 
ignorance or blind prejudice. I daresay 
that those of us here who have observed 
Francis WALTER longest and most closely 
are in a better position to evaluate him 
and his work than any others can be. 
We know the strength of his character. 
We have seen him under fire and we 
know his solid worth. Anyone who 
speaks slightingly or derogatorily of 
FRANCIS WALTER does not reveal anything 
about Mr. WALTER but reveals a great 
deal about himself. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield. 


I yield to the 


will the 


I thank the 
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Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
want to endorse what Mr. Jupp has just 
said. I have served with Mr. WALTER 
for 23 years. I do not know of a gentle- 
man in this House who is more highly 
regarded for his willingness to get up 
and fight for what is best for America 
and Americans than is Mr. WALTER. An 
attack upon a man of his stature by a 
newspaper which, when I lived in the 
South for a couple of years was consid- 
ered a great newspaper, is quite a shock 
to me. It should open the eyes of the 
people of America as to just how far 
we have gone. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I will say to 
the gentleman it was shocking to me 
also. I felt it should not go unnoticed. 

I thank the gentleman for his re- 
marks. 





GUARANTEEING LOANS TO STU- 
DENTS TO COMPLETE THEIR 
EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
TAYLOR] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a copy of a 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced in Congress a bill, H.R. 5550, 
which provides a different approach to 
the problem of helping talented young 
people finance a college education. Un- 
der this bill the student is certified by 
the college as being in full-time attend- 
ance, being capable of good college 
work, and being in need of financial as- 
sistance. A loan is made to the stu- 
dent by a bank or other money lending 
institution, and is guaranteed by the 
Federal Government operating through 
the Commissioner of Education. It 
bears interest not to exceed 6 percent, 
and is payable over a period not to ex- 
ceed 10 years after the student finishes 
college. This program is modeled after 
the GI loan program. 

These loans which would range ac- 
cording to needs up to a maximum of 
$1,000 per year would be available to all 
college students. The student would be 
free to attend the college of his choice 
and select his own program of study. 

My experience has been that there is 
no better moral risk for loans than care- 
fully selected college students seeking 
an education. I believe trat in over 90 
percent of the cases this program would 
not cost the Government any money 
whatsoever, above administrative costs. 

It would give hometown bankers a 
chance to make friends with young citi- 
zens, and at the same time make loans 
which are sound. 

Today an estimated one-third of our 
bright high school graduates are unable 
to continue their education for financial 
reasons. Development of young minds 
is fundamental as we face the require- 
ments of world leadership and the hope 
of economic growth. 
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As Congress and President Kennedy 
attempt to bring college education op- 
portunities within the financial reach of 
more and more of our deserving young 
people, I believe that this plan has merit 
and should be considered along with 
other proposals. 

H.R. 5550 


A bill to provide a program for guaranteeing 
loans made to students in institutions of 
higher education in order to permit them 
to continue or complete their education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Student Loan Guaranty Act of 
1961.” 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means an educational institution 
in any State, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, or the Virgin Islands 
which (A) admits as regular students only 
persons having a certificate of graduation 
from a school providing secondary educa- 
tion or the recognized equivalent of such a 
certificate, (B) is legally authorized within 
such State to provide a program of educa- 
tion beyond secondary education, (C) pro- 
vides an educational program for which it 
awards a bachelor’s degree or provides not 
less than a 2-year program, which is accept- 
able for full credit toward such a degree, 
(D) is a public or other nonprofit institu- 
tion, and (E) is accredited by a nationally 
recognized accrediting agency or association 
or, if not so accredited, is an institution 
whose credits are accepted on transfer, by 
not less than three institutions which are 
so accredited, for credit on the same basis 
as if transferred from an institution so ac- 
credited. For the purposes of clause (E) 
the Commissioner shall publish a list of na- 
tionally recognized accrediting agencies or 
associations which shall be deemed to be 
the only such agencies or associations so 
recognized for the purposes of such clause. 

(2) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

(3) The term “person” means any cor- 
poration, Company, association, firm, part- 
nership, society, joint stock company, or in- 
dividual. 


NUMBER OF LOANS GUARANTEED 


Sec. 3. The Commissioner is authorized to 
guarantee under the provisions of this Act 
one hundred thousand loans for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962; one hundred fifty 
thousand loans for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963; and two hundred thousand 
loans for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, and each succeeding fiscal year. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR LOAN GUARANTEES AND TERMS 
OF LOANS GUARANTEED 


Sec. 4. (a) Any loan made, in compliance 
with the provisions of this Act, to a full- 
time student in an institution of higher 
education in order to permit such student 
to continue or complete his studies may be 
guaranteed under the provisions of this Act 
if such institution certifies— 

(1) that such student is in full-time at- 
tendance at such institution, 

(2) that such student is a citizen of the 
United States, 

(3) that such student, in the opinion of 
such institution, is capable of maintaining 
good standing in the studies being pursued 
by him, and 

(4) the amount without which, in the 
opinion of such institution, such student 
will be unable to continue his studies at 
such institution. 
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(b) A loan to a student which is guar- 
anteed under this Act may be made by any 
person, other than one who bears the rela- 
tionship of father, mother, brother, or sis- 
ter to such student, but such a loan cannot 
be in an amount in excess of that cer- 
tified with respect to such student pursuant 
to paragragh (4) of subsection (a) and 
must be evidenced by a note or other writ- 
ten agreement which— 

(1) provides for repayment of the prin- 
cipal amount of such loan and interest 
thereon in periodic installments beginning 
not more than one year from the date on 
which the student ceases to devote essen- 
tially full time to educational work in at- 
tendance at any institution of higher edu- 
cation, 

(2) requires full repayment of the prin- 
cipal with interest within ten years after 
the date on which the first installment of 
principal becomes due, 

(3) provides for interest on all unpaid 
balances of principal at a per annum rate 
not exceeding 6 percent. 

(4) entitles the student borrower at his 
option to accelerate repayment of the whole 
or any part of such loan without thereby 
accelerating the effective date of any rate 
of interest higher than the rate which would 
be payable in the absence of such accelera- 
tion, and 

(5) contains such other terms and condi- 
tions consistent with the provisions of this 
Act and with the regulations issued by the 
Commissioner pursuant to this Act as may 
be agreed upon by the parties to such loan. 
AMOUNT OF GUARANTY OF INDIVIDUAL LOANS 

Sec. 5. (a) No loan or loans made to any 
student by one or more persons in excess of 
$1,000 in any year, or in excess of $4,000 in 
the aggregate, shall be guaranteed under 
this Act. 

(b) Any loan guaranteed under this Act 
shall be guaranteed in an amount equal to 


the unpaid balance of such loan at the 
time of default, including any interest ac- 
crued thereon. 


CERTIFICATE OF GUARANTY 


Sec. 6. (a) If, upon application by any per- 
son made upon such form, containing such 
information, and supported by such evidence 
as the Commissioner may require, and other- 
wise in conformity with this section, the 
Commissioner finds that the applicant has 
made a loan to an eligible student borrower 
which may be guaranteed under the provi- 
sions of this Act, he shall issue to such ap- 
Plicant a certificate of guaranty covering 
such loan and setting forth the amount and 
terms of such guaranty. 

(b) A guaranty evidenced by a certificate 
of guaranty issued pursuant to subsection 
(a) shall become effective upon the date of 
issuance of such certificate; except that the 
Commissioner is authorized, in accordance 
with regulations, to issue commitments with 
respect to proposed loans submitted by any 
person and in that event, upon compliance 
with subsection (a) by such person, the 
certificate of guaranty may be issued effec- 
tive as of the date when the loan to be 
covered by such guaranty is made. 

(c) An application submitted pursuant to 
subsection (a) shall contain an agreement 
by the applicant that if the loan is covered 
by a guaranty under this Act the applicant 
will submit such supplementary reports and 
statements during the effective period of the 
guaranty, upon such forms, at such times, 
and containing such information as the 
Commissioner may by regulation prescribe. 

(d) The rights of any person arising un- 
der a guaranty evidenced by a certificate of 
guaranty issued under this section may be 
assigned by such person to any other person. 

(e) The consolidation of the obligations 
of two or more guaranteed loans obtained by 
a student borrower in any year into a single 
obligation evidenced by a single instrument 
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of indebtedness shall not affect the guaranty 
of the United States. 

Upon surrender of the original certificates 
of guaranty in such cases, the Commissioner 
may issue a new certificate of guaranty in 
accordance with this section upon such con- 
solidated obligation. 


PROCEDURE ON DEFAULT ON A GUARANTEED LOAN 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon default in payment of 
principal or interest due upon any loan 
covered by a guaranty issued pursuant to 
this Act, and prior to the commencement of 
suit or other enforcement proceeding upon 
the loan or upon any security for such loan, 
the guaranty beneficiary shall prompily 
notify the Commissioner who shall there- 
upon, if requested by such beneficiary or on 
his own motion, if the guaranty is still in 
effect, pay to the beneficiary the amount of 
the loss sustained by such beneficiary upon 
such loan as soon as such amount has been 
determined. The “amount of the loss” on 
any loan shall, for the purposes of this sub- 
section, be deemed to be an amount equal 
to the unpaid balance of the loan, including 
interest accrued and unpaid on the date of 
payment by the United States on its guar- 
anty obligation pursuant to subsection (b). 

(b) Upon payment by the Commissioner 
of the loss, or tentative amount of loss, 
pursuant to subsection (a), the United States 
shall be subrogated to the rights of the 
holder of the obligation upon the guaran- 
teed loan and be entitled to an assignment 
of the note or other evidence of the insured 
loan and any security therefor by the guar- 
anty beneficiary. 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to preclude any forbearance for the benefit 
of the borrower which may be agreed upon 
by the parties to the guaranteed loan and 
approved by the Commissioner, or to pre- 
clude forbearance by the Commissioner in 
the enforcement of the guaranteed obliga- 
tion after payment on such guaranty. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to excuse the guaranty beneficiary from ex- 
ercising, in the making and collecting of 
loans under the provisions of this Act, the 
same care and diligence which would rea- 
sonably be used in making and collecting 
loans not guaranteed. If the Commissioner, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to a guaranty beneficiary, finds that 
such beneficiary has substantially failed to 
exercise such care and diligence, or to make 
the reports and statements required under 
section 6(c), he shall disqualify such benefi- 
ciary for further guaranty on loans thereaft- 
er made which (but for this subsection) 
could be guaranteed under this Act until 
he is satisfied that such failure has ceased 
and finds that there is reasonable assurance 
that such beneficiary will in the future ex- 
ercise necessary care and diligence or com- 
ply with such requirements, as the case 
may be. 

(e) As used in this section, the term 
“guaranty beneficiary” means the person en- 
titled to payment of a guaranteed loan. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 8. (a) With respect to matters arising 
by reason of this Act and notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, the Com- 
missioner may— 

(1) sue on behalf of the United States 
and be sued in his official capacity in any 
court of competent jurisidiction, State or 
Federal; 

(2) subject to the specific limitations in 
this Act, consent to the modification, with 
respect to time of payment of principal and 
interest or any portion thereof, or security, 
of the provisions of any note, contract, mort- 
gage, or other instrument evidencing or se- 
curing a loan which has been guaranteed 
under this Act; 

(3) enforce, pay, or compromise, any claim 
on, or arising because of, any such guaranty; 
and 
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(4) enforce, pay, compromise, waive, or 
release any right, title, claim, lien, or de- 
mand, however acquired, including any 
equity or any right of redemption. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, with respect 
to the financial operations arising by reason 
of this Act— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act; 

(2) maintain an integral set of accounts, 
which shall be audited annually by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in accordance with 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions, as provided 
by section 105 of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act; except that the financial 
transactions of the Commissioner including 
the settlement of claims under this Act, and 
transactions related thereto and vouchers 
approved by the Commissioner in connection 
with such financial transactions, shall be 
final and conclusive upon all accounting and 
other officers of the Government. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec.9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to pay claims arising under this Act and to 
administer its provisions. 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I wish to commend my 
colleague for having brought to the at- 
tention of the House today the impor- 
tance of giving financial help to deserv- 
ing young people. I feel sure that if this 
is placed upon a loan basis, those indi- 
viduals who receive the benefits will in 
due time repay the loan that is made to 
be used to assist someone else at a later 
date to receive similar aid. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is my thought. 
In the main the loans will be paid back, 
and the only cost to the Government 
will be a little administrative cost to 
carry out the program. 

Mr. PIRNIE. And that would im- 
prove the chances of many of these peo- 
ple to receive an education who could 
not otherwise because of financial diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. TAYLOR. 
many. 
support. 

Mr. PIRNIE. And it would be at no 
cost to the Government. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I feel sure that the 
vast majority of the loans would be 
repaid promptly. 


It would aid a great 
I thank the gentleman for his 





STIMULATING THE NATION’S ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH THROUGH 
ACCELERATED NATIONAL RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PEr- 
KINS] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, for all 
intents and purposes the Watershed Act 
as enacted by Congress has never worked 
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in the whole Appalachian region. In 
other words, the requirements have been 
so stringent that no projects have been 
approved in that region. I have on 
numerous occasions called to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
the fact that the formula in the Water- 
shed Act was unworkable in the Appala- 
chian region. 

Mr. Speaker, I have on this date intro- 
duced legislation which I feel will ac- 
celerate the Nation’s economic growth by 
developing her natural resources in areas 
of unemployment, underemployment, 
and low family income. The legislation 
provides for an area resource develop- 
ment program based on a plan of devel- 
opment, protection, improvement, con- 
servation and utilization of land, water, 
forest, grass, and related resources for 
agricultural, urban, industrial, commer- 
cial or recreational purposes, for the pro- 
tection of the public health and for other 
related purposes. 

The bill I have introduced reads as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of Congress 
that acceleration of the Nation’s economic 
growth is essential to the general welfare; 
that the development, conservation and 
proper utilization of the Nation’s land, water, 
forest and grass resources are required to 
provide adequately for the future needs of 
the Nation’s rapidly growing population; 
that Federal aid to the States and local or- 
ganizations is necessary to effectuate ade- 
quate natural resource development; and 
that priority should be given to natural re- 
source development in areas of unemploy- 
ment, underemployment and low family in- 
come as a means of improving economic and 
living conditions in such areas and thereby 
reducing requirements for unemployment 
compensation and public welfare assistance. 

Sec. 2. (a) An area resource development 
program shall be based on a plan of develop- 
ment, protection, improvement, conservation 
and utilization of land, water, forest, grass 
and related resources for agricultural, urban, 
industrial, commercial or recreational pur- 
poses, for the protection of the public health, 
and for other related purposes. The program 
may include but shall not be limited to: 

(1) reforestation or other vegetative plant- 
ing, and timber or other improvement prac- 
tices; 

(2) land stabilization on areas of critical 
soil erosion, including roads, streambanks, 
and mine wastes; 

(3) development of water facilities by 
dams, dikes, road fills, stream improvements, 
and related measures for farm, community, 
and industrial water supply, for streamflow 
regulation and pollution abatement, for fish 
and wildlife development and recreation, and 
for flood protection. 

(b) Any single area resource development 
program shall be restricted to an area com- 
prised of a watershed or geographical area 
of such size that a plan of development and 
improvement can be reasonably expected to 
be carried out within a period of not to 
exceed ten years. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture, here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary, is hereby 
authorized to assist the States and local 
organizations in planning and carrying out 
area resource development programs when 
the following conditions have been met: 

(1) when an application has been received 
in such form as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary from (a) the Governor or an 
agency of the State authorized to act by 
State law, or (b) a local organization, after 
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the application has been approved by the 
Governor, or the authorized State agency: 
Provided, That a local organization may be a 
political subdivision of the State, a public 
agency created by or under State law, or a 
nonprofit corporate entity approved by the 
Secretary, having authority under State law 
to carry out, maintain and operate the meas- 
ures and improvements included in the area 
resource development program: Provided 
further, That when two or more applications 
are received from any State, the Secretary 
may require the Governor or the authorized 
State agency to designate an order of pri- 
ority for assistance among all of such 
applications; 

(2) the application shall show, in such 
form and detail as the Secretary may require, 
the nature and extent of the undeveloped 
natural resources within the proposed re- 
source development area and the potentiali- 
ties for their development, improvement, 
conservation and utilization in raising the 
level of family income, improving economic 
and living conditions, and alleviating un- 
employment or underemployment in the 
area; 

(3) the area covered by the application 
shall be one which qualifies under stand- 
ards to be established by the Secretary as 
being among the highest 20 per centum of 
all such areas in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands in percentage 
of low-income families, and in which there 
exists a condition of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment or underemployment. 

Sec. 4. When the conditions enumerated 
in section 3 have been met, the Secretary is 
authorized: 

(1) to provide technical services to the 
applicant in planning and carrying out the 
area resource development program, includ- 
ing such services and information as he may 
consider required by the applicant to meet 
the conditions set forth in section 3 in ad- 
vance of submission of the application to the 
Secretary for assistance in planning and 
carrying out the program; 

(2) when a plan has been agreed to by 
the Secretary and the applicant, to share not 
to exceed 75 per centum of the cost of the 
program (including land, easements, and 
rights-of-way, but exclusive of technical 
services) by grants of funds to the appli- 
cant or by installing or constructing meas- 
ures and improvements: Provided, That any 
measures and improvements on federally 
owned land shall be installed by the land 
administering agency, shall be paid for in 
full by the Federal Government, and shall 
not be counted as a part of the Federal share 
of the program cost; 

(3) to make loans to or purchase evi- 
dences of indebtedness from the applicant to 
finance the non-Federal share of the costs of 
carrying out the measures and improvements 
provided for in this Act. Such loans or 
purchases shall be made under contracts or 
agreements which provide, under such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate, for the repayment thereof in not 
more than fifty years from the date there- 
of, with interest at the average rate, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
payable by the Treasury upon its marketable 
public obligations outstanding at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year in which the loan 
is made or evidence of indebtedness is pur- 
chased, which are neither due nor callable 
for redemption for fifteen years from date of 
issue. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this Act shall 
be applicable to the United States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $250,000,000 for 
carrying out the provisions of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That the total amount of technical, 
financial, credit, and other forms of Federal 
assistance for any single area resource de- 
velopment program shall not exceed 
$5,000,000. 
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I think I should call to the attention 
of the various Members of Congress 
from the several States comprising the 
Appalachian area that they will likewise 
discover that no projects have been ap- 
proved in their areas by the State 
conservation officer. 

I thought perhaps that I should make 
available for the record recent efforts in 
my behalf which point up the need for 
legislation of this type. For the Recorp 
I am submitting a letter received from 
Mr. H. E. Hecker, State conservationist 
in Lexington, Ky., dated April 12, 1960, 
which reads as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Som CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Lexington, Ky., April 12, 1960. 
Hon. Cart D. PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DreaR CONGRESSMAN PERKINS: I was most 
happy to receive your letter of March 30. We 
are definitely aware of the need for per- 
missive watershed legislation which would 
conform to the needs of eastern Kentucky. 

You are most certainly correct that a 
water resource development in eastern Ken- 
tucky would be a tremendous asset. The 
present Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act (Public Law 566) is not so 
designed that it makes it possible to econom- 
ically justify many of the needed watershed 
improvements for eastern Kentucky. We 
have been working very closely with the 
State agency and have reviewed many small 
watershed applications in eastern Kentucky, 
and will continue to do so, in the hope that 
we will find some that will justify. 

May I suggest that you contact our Wash- 
ington office, since they are fully aware of 
this problem, and it has been called to their 
attention by us here in Kentucky, as well 
as folks in other States having similar 
situations. 

I am sure the administrator, Don Wil- 
liams, would be glad to discuss it with you. 
Likewise, Hollis Williams or Carl Brown, who 
are heading our small watershed program 
for the administrator, would be glad to visit 
with you relative to this particular problem. 
May I take the liberty of suggesting that you 
give them a call. 

Very truly yours, 
H. E. HECKER, 
State Conservationist. 

Iam also submitting a copy of a letter 
dated April 30, 1960, which I forwarded 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Ezra Taft Benson, which reads as 
follows: 

Aprit 30, 1960. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The small watershed 
conservation program was launched with the 
pilot project in Powell and Wolfe Counties 
on the Red River in eastern Kentucky. 
Since that time, approximately 30 projects 
have been approved including only 1 in the 
half of the State area east of the line 
through Lexington, Ky. The rolling hills 
and smaller valleys of eastern Kentucky pre- 
sent a real problem in soil and water con- 
servation. 

At the time the small watershed conser- 
vation program was initiated with the pilot 
project on the Red River, I assumed that 
the program would mean much to eastern 
Kentucky. I have been disappointed by the 
failure of the Soil Conservation Service to 
approve other projects such as that proposed 
on Grassy Creek in Morgan County. This 
is an excellent farming area and the rolling 
hills and broad valleys do not deserve to be 
considered as mountains even though it is 
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in that eastern Kentucky area that is so 
often referred to as the “mountains.” Nu- 
merous other projects in eastern Kentucky 
deserve favorable consideration and I men- 
tion the Grassy Creek project as I feel it is 
typical of many sound proposals which have 
received little or no consideration. 

I would appreciate receiving any sugges- 
tions you may be able to give me as to 
how approval can be obtained on small 
watershed projects in the eastern half of 
Kentucky. I am assured that the State offi- 
cials will cooperate with your Department 
and will make every reasonable effort to give 
the same consideration to eastern Kentucky 
projects that they give to those in other 
parts of the State. 

Sincerely, 
Car D. PERKINS, 
Kentucky. 


The reply to the above letter, dated 
May 24, 1960, and signed by Mr. E. L. 
Peterson, Assistant Secretary, reads: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1960. 
Hon. Car D. PERKINS, 
House of Representatives. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN PERKINS: Your letter 
of April 30, 1960, pointed out the need for 
the small watershed program in eastern 
Kentucky and asked for suggestions on how 
approval of watershed projects could be ob- 
tained for that section of the State. 

We are mindful of the difficulties being 
experienced in eastern Kentucky with re- 
spect to the watershed program. In fact, the 
preliminary investigation recently completed 
for the Grassy Creek watershed, to which you 
referred, showed that benefits of a watershed 
project would not exceed its cost. The esti- 
mated cost amounts to about $650 per acre 
of flood plain protected. Our experience has 
indicated that economic justification of costs 
of this magnitude are seldom possible in 
typical agricultural areas. 

One of the difficulties in securing economic 
justification for watershed projects in this 
section of Kentucky arises from the fact that 
the area of flood plain is so limited in rela- 
tion to the watershed area. Based on ex- 
perience gained in hundreds of watersheds 
throughout the country, it has been found 
that where the flood plain makes up less 
than 3 to 5 percent of an agricultural water- 
shed, economic justification is seldom pos- 
sible. In the Grassy Creek watershed, the 
flood plain area is 1.5 percent of the water- 
shed area. This seems to be fairly typical 
of eastern Kentucky conditions. 

We believe you will agree that Federal 
funds should not be expended on projects 
that do not produce benefits in excess of 
costs in view of the large demand that is 
being made on these funds. We are cer- 
tainly willing to favorably consider any proj- 
ect in eastern Kentucky that represents an 
economic investment on the part of the 
Federal Government in accordance with the 
requirements of the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act, as amended. 

We appreciate the cooperation that we are 
receiving from the State officials in Kentucky 
concerned with the development of the 
watershed program. As you Know, we rely 
to a large extent on the recommendations of 
the State department of conservation in se- 
lecting the watersheds for which assistance 
is provided. Equal consideration is given to 
all applications for assistance submitted by 
local organizations in the State, and the 
same criteria are used in _ establishing 
priorities for assistance. Prudent use of 
funds, both State and Federal, available for 
providing planning assistance dictates that 
this assistance be authorized for projects 
that obviously will meet the requirements of 
Public Law 566 and, thereby, qualify for 
assistance in the installation of works of im- 
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provement. Planning efforts that do not re- 
sult in economically feasible plans represent 
a waste of the resources that are made avail- 
able for this purpose. Inasmuch as our 
investigations have revealed that a combina- 
tion of high costs and relatively low 
benefits in eastern Kentucky watersheds, re- 
sults in uneconomic projects, we have not 
felt justified in expending any substantial 
amount of planning funds in this area. 

We do not have any specific suggestions for 
improving the situation for watershed de- 
velopment in eastern Kentucky. We assure 
you that we are making every effort to pro- 
vide assistance for those projects that can 
meet the requirements of the legislation 
under which we operate. The general re- 
quirement of water resource programs re- 
lating to economic justification apparently 
cannot be met here generally in view of the 
prevailing physical and economic conditions, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


In meetings throughout the eastern 
part of Kentucky soil conservation ex- 
perts have discussed with me the need 
for some type of legislation under which 
some of the most worthy projects in the 
country could be approved and con- 
structed. In July 1960 the majority of 
the people connected with the soil con- 
servation program in eastern Kentucky 
assembled near Ashland, Ky., for a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Boyd County Farm 
Bureau. We discussed the need for leg- 
islation similar to the type I have intro- 
duced on this date. 

I am hopeful that the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture will take time 
to visit the proposed Grassy Creek water- 
shed area in Morgan County, Ky. This 
whoie area, outside of the croplands, is 
in grass including the hills involved. 

The proposed Grassy Creek project 
which I am citing here as an example is 
within a few miles radius of the Still 
Water Creek project, a tributary of Red 
River in Wolfe County, which has al- 
ready been completed as a part of the 
original Red River pilot project. In fact, 
the valleys are much wider than the 
original pilot Still Water Creek project. 

The fertility of the soil in this section 
insofar as producing crops like tobacco, 
alfalfa, corn, wheat, and other grains is 
excellent. The present formula in the 
Watershed Act is outright discrimination 
against the whole area involved. 

A few weeks ago I made a statement 
before the President’s Task Force on 
Natural Resources when they assembled 
here in Washington to the effect that 
the cost-benefit ratio in the present 
Watershed Act had prohibited the ap- 
proval of any watershed projects in east- 
ern Kentucky. 

In the district I represent, studies and 
investigations have been made in 19 
counties in eastern Kentucky and all of 
the studies resulted in ineligible projects 
under the present Watershed Act. 

I am submitting for the record a report 
furnished to me on February 2, 1961, by 
the State conservation officer, Mr. Heck- 
er. The names of the watershed projects 
in 36 counties that have been investi- 
gated under Public Law 566 which point 
up the need for the legislation I am 
introducing on this date are listed. You 
will note that all these projects have 
been declared ineligible. 





















































Public Law 566 applicant watersheds, eastern Kentucky 
County Name of watershed | Studies and investigations Status | County Name of watershed Studies and investigations Status 
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Status of Public Law 566 watershed applications as of Jan. 1, 1961 Summary of report 
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As compared with this sorry record I 
am informed that 294 projects have been 
approved as of March 1 in other sections 
of the country and 160 of them are now 
under construction. 

Before attempting to prepare this leg- 
islation, I consulted with the specialists 
and experts at the Department of Agri- 
culture, including Assistant Secretary 
Dean Welch, who as dean of the College 
of Agriculture at the University of Ken- 
tucky and a member of the Kellogg Com- 
mission that made a study of eastern 
Kentucky problems, is intimately ac- 
quainted with the details in the area. 

As a result of these consultations, my 
bill, H.R. 5513, introduces a new concept 
for the stimulation of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic growth. It provides for a new 
program to develop, protect, conserve, 
and utilize the Nation’s land, water, for- 
est, and grass resources in those parts 
of the Nation where low average family 
income and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment are a blight on our 
national welfare and a stranglehold on 
our economic progress. It is designed 
to supplement, not substitute for, our 
existing land and water resource pro- 
grams and the depressed area aid legis- 
lation now under consideration by the 
Congress. It is needed to a do a job 





that neither existing programs nor those 
now under consideration can do. 

Briefly, H.R. 5513 would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to provide tech- 
nical assistance, grants, and loans to 
the States or to local agencies, after 
approval by the States, for planning and 
carrying out area resource development 
programs. Such programs would pro- 
vide for reforestation, timber and grass 
improvement, control of soil erosion on 
mine wastes, stream banks, and along 
roads. It would provide for development 
of water facilities and improvements for 
streamflow regulation, for fish and wild- 
life development and recreation, for flood 
protection, and for other needed and 
useful purposes. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to act only upon request of 
the Governor of a State, an authorized 
State agency or a local agency approved 
by the State. A resource development 
area in which Federal assistance could 
be provided would be limited to a size 
where all needed improvements could be 
completed within a period of 10 years at 
a cost to the Federal Government of not 
more than $5 million. However, no limit 
is placed on the number of such pro- 
grams that might be carried out in any 
one State. Practically speaking, this 


would limit each individual area resource 
development program to an area of per- 
haps not more than a million acres such 
as a watershed or to one or several coun- 
ties or to a resource problem area of com- 
parable size. 

In order to qualify for assistance the 
Secretary would be required to determine 
that the area had undeveloped natural 
resources which provide a basis through 
development, protection, and utilization 
for a permanently improved economic 
status within the area. He would also 
have to find that the area ranked among 
the highest 20 percent of all areas in the 
Nation in low-income families, and in 
the existence of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. 

When an area resource development 
plan is developed and agreed to by the 
applicant and the Secretary, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to provide Federal 
technical assistance, cost sharing up to 
75 percent on improvements to be in- 
stalled or constructed and long-term 
loans for the non-Federal share of the 
cost at the Government’s average rate 
of interest on its own long-term market- 
able obligations. 
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This legislation will provide for natural 
resource development, protection and 
use where it will achieve the objective of 
raising family income and increasing 
employment. In this way it differs com- 
pletely from the concept of benefit-cost 
analysis required by the Flood Control 
Acts or the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, Public Law 566. 
The criteria of benefit-cost analysis is 
purely a businessman’s criteria, which is 
seeking to get the largest direct dollar 
return on the dollar investment. It pro- 
vides no means for consideration of social 
needs or intangible values. Benefit-cost 
analysis is not required in any kind of 
Federal assistance program other than 
for water resources. It is not a standard 
for measuring Federal aid to highways, 
airports, shipping, urban renewal, or for- 
eign economic assistance. My legislation 
on the other hand proposes a criteria 
based on resource potential plus social 
need. Therefore, it supplements but is 
not a substitute for either our existing 
resource programs or any program for 
purely social purposes such as the de- 
pressed area legislation. In fact, it 
bridges the gap between the two. 

My legislation will provide a large 
amount of employment directly and soon. 
It will provide lasting gains in the com- 
munities where it is applied. It will be 
applicable where other resource pro- 
grams cannot qualify because of the 
strict requirements of benefit-cost 
criteria. It will be applicable in some 
parts of nearly every State. It will fully 
meet President Kennedy’s announced ob- 
jectives in his messages to the Congress 
on resource conservation and depressed 
areas. 

On the other hand, the program pro- 
posed in H.R. 5513 is limited to an au- 
thorized total Federal cost of $250 mil- 
lion. Its worthiness can be fully tested 
without committing the Government to 
large future expenditures. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in the remarks 
which have just been made by my col- 
league from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] 
who represents the eastern Kentucky 
district which adjoins my own. Our 
people share similar problems. 

I have also received communications 
from people in my area who are con- 
cerned that if the cost-benefit ratio is 
applied with its customarily rigorous 
yardstick, the distressed areas will con- 
tinue to suffer from a lack of resource 
development projects. Mr. Speaker, if 
we persist in applying this formula, it 
can only result in rich areas getting 
richer and the underdeveloped areas be- 
coming poorer. 

It seems to me that what my colleague 
has said concerning watershed develop- 
ment also applies in conjunction with 
feasibility analyses of the Corps of Engi- 
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neers, and I would hope that social bene- 
fits and other intangible factors might 
also be taken into consideration with 
reference to these projects. 

I intend to introduce a companion bill 
which will serve the objectives outlined 
by my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE DE- 
FENSE ESTABLISHMENT—A DIS- 
CUSSION OF PROPOSALS TO 
CLOSE DOWN THE AIR MATERIEL 
AREA AT GRIFFISS AFB IN ROME, 
NEW YORK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Stratton], 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I al- 
ways hesitate to trespass upon the time 
of the House by taking the well, but I 
do believe the matter about which I 
would like to speak today briefly is of 
such concern to so many Members of 
this House and, in fact, to the country 
as a whole, that I believe it deserves the 
earnest consideration of Members of the 
House and committees of the House. 

Since the beginning of this session 
of the 87th Congress the major items 
of legislation that we have been con- 
cerned with here and that have been 
of the highest priority in the Kennedy 
administration as well, have been con- 
cerned with unemployment. We passed 
two bills so far with regard to unem- 
ployment. We passed a “must” bill ex- 


tending unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, and on Friday we passed another 


must bill providing aid to dependent 
children of unemployed persons. 

And we have still another measure 
on unemployment which is of serious 
concern to many of us also scheduled 
for early consideration by the other 
body and by the House, that is, the bill 
giving aid to economically distressed 
areas by providing loan funds to try to 
attract new jobs and new industries to 
these unemployment areas. In fact this 
whole matter of unemployment is the 
No. 1 problem before the Congress and 
before the country today. 

At the same time, as the majority lead- 
er mentioned a moment ago, the mili- 
tary construction authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1962 will be before the House 
probably on Wednesday. 

Mr. Speaker, there are, it seems to 
me, some close parallels between these 
two propositions—on the one hand, un- 
employment and, on the other hand, 
the operation of our Defense Depart- 
ment. We in New York State are con- 
cerned with this problem of unemploy- 
ment. I have taken the well of the 
House before to discuss this subject and 
have engaged in some colloquy with rep- 
resentatives of educational institutions 
in our State as to whether the unem- 
ployment we were going through in 
New York State was structural or 
cyclical unemployment. Frankly, I’m 
not sure it makes much difference as far 
as the individual who is without a job 
is concerned. At any rate we in New 
York State have supported this unem- 
ployment legislation. We are support- 
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ing the distressed areas bill. We are 
supporting measures in our own State 
designed through the method of financ- 
ing to bring in new industries and new 
jobs for our citizens. We are in favor 
of aid to dependent children and these 
other things. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one special area 
in which the members of our delegation, 
the largest delegation in this House, 
representing both of the great political 
parties, have been able to agree and on 
which we have been pulling together for 
the past 2 years—in what has been a 
fairly unusual procedure, historically, I 
am informed. This is in an effort to 
bring into New York State more defense 
jobs and more defense business in order 
to find more jobs for the people in our 
State who are out of work. We have 
made some headway in that field, Mr. 
Speaker. In fact, only yesterday I found 
on my desk the latest compilation by the 
Defense Department of the award of 
defense contracts to our State and spe- 
cifically to our unemployment areas. 
And, I was pleased to find, for example, 
that in the second half of the calendar 
year, from July through December, the 
percentage of defense contracts going to 
New York State has increased from 10.4 
percent in a similar period in 1959 to 
12.6 percent in 1960. And, I am certain 
this increase has been the result of the 
combined efforts of the Members of our 
House delegation together with the two 
distinguished Senators from New York 
State, without regard for political party 
differences. 

The reason I take this time today, Mr. 
Speaker, is that all of this work and all 
of these efforts, both to support legisla- 
tion which would help to bring in new 
jobs and business to our State, and to 
increase by at least a small percentage 
the number of defense contracts coming 
into our State, all of this could be thrown 
out the window with a single action 
which is now seriously under considera- 
tion in the Pentagon and which has, in 
fact, been referred to the White House 
for final decision. I refer to a proposal 
in the Pentagon to close down the so- 
called Air Materiel area at the Griffiss 
Air Force Base at Rome, N.Y., the so- 
called Roama operation, with a loss of 
6,200 jobs; 6,200 civilian jobs in the 
State of New York. If this plan were 
to go through the Pentagon and be ap- 
proved by the President of the United 
States, then we would throw out in one 
single action many more than the jobs 
that we have been hoping to attract to 
our State through the distressed areas 
legislation or that we have already suc- 
ceeded in attracting through an increase 
in defense contracts. 

As one member of the New York dele- 
gation, Mr. Speaker, I am deeply con- 
cerned with this problem. Rome is not 
actually within my congressional dis- 
trict but is in the congressional district 
of the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [{Mr. Prrnre], and I know that he 
wants to speak on this subject, too. But, 
many people who work at Griffiss live in 
my congressional district, and all of us 
in New York State have been desperately 
concerned with this problem. In fact the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PirNIE], 
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the distinguished gentleman from New 


York [Mr. CELLER], and the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’BRIEN!, and myself have been serving 
on a technical committee which has tried 
to put before the Pentagon and before 
the White House some of the desperate 
economic facts that are involved in this 
Rome situation, as prepared in a very 
detailed study by Mayor Lanigan of the 
city of Rome, Mr. James O’Shea of Rome, 
and several other community leaders. 

But, I would not trespass upon the 
time of the House today if this were 
a matter of concern merely to New 
York State alone. Actually there is in- 
volved in this contemplated Air Force 
action in the upstate area of New 
York several very serious questions of 
policy which affect the country as a 
whole and which I think have got to 
be faced up to, not only by those in the 
executive departments but also by those 
of us here in the Congress. It just does 
not make sense to call for major defense 
cutbacks in serious unemployment areas 
at a time when unemployment is our 
major economic problem. 

What is the use of spending huge 
sums of money to try to attract new 
businesses into unemployment areas 
and directing Defense procurement offi- 
cers, aS the President has already di- 
rected them, to channel increasing 
numbers of Government contracts into 
these unemployment areas, if other De- 
fense Department decisions taken at the 
very same time are going to take away 
10 times more jobs than all of these 
other procedures or legislation could 
ever attract? 

It does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
a job in the hand, like a bird in the 
hand, is worth much more than one in 
the bush. The unemployment situation 
is quite properly the first order of busi- 
ness in the Kennedy administration’s 
new agenda and on the agenda of this 
Congress, and until this unemployment 
problem has been solved the Defense 
Department should just not be allowed 
to go off on its own and take actions 
which aggravate the unemployment 
problem instead of solving it. 

Nobody of course wants to make the 
Defense Department into any gigantic 
WPA. It is not designed to provide 
make-work for people who are out of 
jobs. There is no question about that. 
But the fact of the matter is that there 
is in our world today, whether we like 
it or not, as President Eisenhower so 
succinctly pointed out in his farewell 
address, a very close correlation between 
the operation of defense procurement 
machinery and the economy of our Na- 
tion. And if our major concern today 
is to increase the number of jobs in the 
Nation then I just do not see how we 
can possibly allow the Defense Depart- 
ment to proceed on its own to reduce 
Overall jobs when we are trying to save 
jobs through actions by other depart- 
ments of the Federal.Government. 

There are two basic questions we have 
got to face, it seems to me. 

First, can Defense Department opera- 
tions properly be cut back in a period 
when the Federal Government is ur- 
gently seeking to stimulate the national 
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economy and wipe out pockets of un- 
employment? And the second question 
is this: If so, should the final decision 
as to where these cutbacks are going 
to be made be determined solely by of- 
ficials of the Defense Department who 
are naturally unfamiliar with the eco- 
nomic and unemployment problems of 
the particular areas involved? 

One of the things that bothered me 
most, Mr. Speaker, in the case of the 
previous administration, was that I al- 
ways found it difficult to convince them 
of the necessity for tying these two items 
together. In my own district, for exam- 
ple, I suffered one of these cutbacks 
shortly after becoming a Member of this 
House. In comparison with the situa- 
tion that is taking place in the district of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PirRNIE!|, with a total loss of 6,200 jobs, 
it seems small; but for us it was a big 
one. It involved the loss of 600 jobs. 
Yet I could never seem to get across to 
the White House the idea that the ac- 
tions of the Defense Department on the 
one hand and the actions of other Gov- 
ernment agencies on the other hand to 
try to stimulate the economy could not 
be allowed to remain in separate and 
distinct compartments. Surely they 
should have been pulled together and 
somebody who had a greater area of re- 
sponsibility should have made the final 
decision. But this never happened. As 
a result, when the Scotia Naval Depot 
in my district was shut down in Sche- 
nectady with the loss of 600 jobs, the 
decision was made exclusively by the 
military department concerned. Noone 
in the White House seemed to see any 
inconsistency between that action by the 
Navy and efforts reportedly being taken 
by other Government departments to 
help unemployment areas. 

I am happy, indeed, that in this ad- 
ministration the left hand is going to 
know much better what the right hand 
is doing. Our small committee has been 
welcomed in the White House. The 
issue, aS I have said, is actively under 
consideration there. I am most hopeful, 
Mr. Speaker, that the ultimate decision 
will reflect the principles to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous permis- 
sion at this time to insert in the Recorp 
the letter which was received from Mr. 
Lawrence O’Brien, Special Assistant to 
the President, indicating that this ma- 
terial with regard to Rome is under 
serious study in the White House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE WHITE HOvseE, 
Washington, March 10, 1961. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your 
letter and enclosure relative to the air ma- 
teriel operation at Griffiss Air Force Base. 

As you know, the President directed me 
to arrange for a full-scale review of this mat- 
ter between members of the New York dele- 
gation and Secretaries of Defense and Air 
Force which took place last week. As a re- 
sult of this it was decided whatever action 
was contemplated would not take place until 
the Defense Department had an opportu- 
nity to review all factors. 
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Certainly your committee should be con- 
gratulated for preparing the report in a 
short time and I am placing it before the 
President. I can assure you that every 
phase of this problem will be thoroughly ex- 
plored before a final decision, as directed by 
the President. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the Recorp the text of a tele- 
gram from Governor Rockefeller to 
President Kennedy urging favorable 
consideration for our request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Marcu 8, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Last week, I urged the steering committee 
of the New York State congressional delega- 
tion to take all possible measures to avert 
the pending transfer of major installations 
from Griffiss Air Force Base at Rome, N.Y. 
Through your good offices, they arranged the 
meeting with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of the Air Force, who are pro- 
posing for your signature an executive order 
to effectuate the transfer of these installa- 
tions to bases in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Griffiss Air Force Base is located in the 
Utica-Rome area which is already classified 
by the U.S. Department of Labor as an area 
of substantial labor surplus. The proposed 
transfer, causing as it would the ultimate 
loss of 7,500 civilian jobs, would have a 
crippling impact upon the economy of the 
entire area, and would be inconsistent with 
your program to invigorate the economy and 
to aid distressed areas. 

We in New York are exerting every effort 
to promote employment and to prevent wide- 
spread human hardship in this area. 

I am taking the liberty of sending this 
telegram to urge you not to approve the 
proposed executive order which would se- 
riously aggravate an already difficult situa- 
tion with dire consequence to the commu- 
nity. 


NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert also a res- 
olution adopted by the Assembly of the 
State of New York and transmitted to 
me by the clerk of the assembly through 
the mail just this morning, memorializ- 
ing the President and Congress to take 
such action as may be required to fore- 
stall transfer of Roama out of the Rome 
area. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to is as follows: 

THE ASSEMBLY, STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Albany, Mareh 10, 1961. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATPON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SrrRaTron: I have 
been directed by the Assembly of the State 
of New York to forward to you the enclosed 
resolution passed by the New York State 
Legislature. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk of the Assembly. 

Whereas the proposed transfer of the Air 
Materiel Command now located at the Grif- 
fiss Air Base in Oneida County to a new site 
will cause a severe economic setback for 
the cities of Utica and Rome and the 
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surrounding territory already hard pressed 
by unemployment problems; and 

Whereas the number of employees affected 
by such a move on the Government’s part 
is assessed at between 6,000 and 7,000, such 
employees, many of whom are homeowners, 
would be obliged to leave their home com- 
munities and would be caused great emo- 
tional suffering and large financial losses: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States be and they are hereby memorialized 
to take such action as may be necessary to 
reassess the contemplated action of moving 
the Air Materials Command from the Griffiss 
Air Base to forestall the creating of another 
possible distressed area in Oneida County; 
and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Senate, and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and to each Member of the 
Congress from the State of New York. 

By order of the assembly. 

ANSLEY B. BorKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely hope that the action which is 
finally taken at the other end of the 
avenue will recognize the devastating 
impact on unemployment in New York 
State which the Defense Department’s 
proposal would entail, and will realize 
how inconsistent any such proposed 
shutdown at this time would be with 
the major economic aims of this admin- 
istration. In that event the people of 
New York will be spared having to ask 
once again why it is that whenever the 
Defense Department wants to cut back, 
it always seems to cut back in the great 
Empire State? 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, as Con- 
gressman STRATTON has pointed out, my 
district is faced with a very serious situa- 
tion. I am very glad, however, at this 
time to be able to congratulate the 
Representatives from the State of New 
York, both those in the Congress and 
those in the other body, upon their co- 
operation and their dedicated interest in 
seeking a proper solution of this prob- 
lem. I think all of us realize that there 
is a danger when we represent any one 
district that we can become provincial in 
our thinking and that we may only look 
at those matters which seem to affect 
our districts and lose sight of the greater 
objectives, namely, the national security 
and the national economy. That is not 
the case, however, in this situation. It is 
our understanding that the jobs which 
are hanging in the balance in Roama 
constitute the performance of a mission 
which is to continue. It is not a case of 
phasing out an activity which has been 
made unimportant or unnecessary be- 
cause of any changes in the ways of 
waging war. Roama, as it is called, 
which is the Rome Air Materiel Area, 
comprises some 6,400 civilians who have, 
through the past 10 years, been welded 
into an organization performing a very 
effective mission, in support of the air 
arm of this country. We have received 
no advice that there is any reason for 
phasing down any of the missions per- 
formed. On the contrary, the only ex- 
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cuse that has been advanced to us for 
this proposed changed is that the num- 
ber of AMA’s or air materiel areas in 
the United States should be reduced. 
But this change does not result in the 
closing down of any installation, but 
merely the transfer of these missions to 
other installations. It is a known fact 
when any effective working organization 
is broken up, its efficiency is bound to be 
destroyed. 

There can be no pretense that these 
bodies can be physically moved overnight 
into another area and their work taken 
up and continued without interruption or 
loss of efficiency. Such will never be the 
case. It is a known fact that probably 
only 35 or 40 percent of the individuals 
so engaged can be induced to move else- 
where. Therefore, there will be a loss of 
trained people. The impact of this loss 
cannot be overexaggerated. My area, 
that is, this particular part of my dis- 
trict which is involved in this problem, 
now has an unemployment index of 11.8. 
For it to be robbed of these jobs would 
add to that percentage in an overwhelm- 
ing figure. Such an event would be an 
affront to the program of the President 
to relieve such areas. 

But that tells only half of the story. 
Around this air materiel area have been 
attracted businesses allied in their work 
and servicing the operations there. 
Electrical companies have come into our 
area. They have provided substantial 
employment which will be lost if this re- 
moval occurs. Further, the area has re- 
sponded to the demands made upon it 
by the Air Force and has become known 
as one of the finest communities in sup- 
port of the Air Force. No demand has 
been made which has not been met. No 
facility has been sought which has not 
been furnished. Schools, roads, fire pro- 
tection; all of the things needed to sup- 
port this important installation have 
been provided by the people at a great 
cost. 

Now, if there were some overwhelming 
military necessity which called for this 
move, the people of my area would show 
themselves to be patriotic and under- 
standing, and they would adjust. They 
are deeply interested in the security of 
this Nation. ‘They are chiefly interested 
in the saving of our defense dollars. But 
when they feel that a decision is being 
considered which will result in the waste 
of defense dollars and will not add to the 
security of this country or the world, 
then they rise in protest. Sincere and 
spontaneous have been their outpouring 
of protest, protests by the thousands 
which have come to me and to other 
Members of this House and the other 
body; also to the President. Petitions 
signed by thousands have come to Wash- 
ington. We have endeavored to present 
to all appropriate agencies and individ- 
uals including the President the plight 
of these people on the basis of a sound, 
rational argument. I am glad to state 
that when we appeared before the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force he advised that he 
would consider very seriously the repre- 
sentations compiled in this brief to which 
my colleague from New York [Mr. Strat- 
TON] has referred in his remarks. We 
are to meet with him tomorrow to re- 
view this brief. 
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It is my sincere hope that he will 
understand that back of the stark sta- 
tistics lies the fate and the hope of 
thousands of people who have sincerely 
believed that they were engaged in an 
important task for their country; that 
they were recognized as being such; and 
that they would never be harmed by 
any organizational effort on the part of 
the Air Force. 

It is always easy to shift people and 
things on paper, but if you come close 
to the situation and sce it in the actual, 
the responsibility for any such change 
should come into the proper perspec- 
tive. 

I would like to say again that the 
defense of the United States of America 
and the defense of the world is not only 
our front line of weapons and man- 
power. True, we rely on the deterrent 
strength of our weapons of destruction, 
but their presence and their availability 
in the days to come will depend entirely 
upon the enduring strength of the 
American economy. 

We must not under the pretense of 
any fancied or desired reorganization 
waste the dollars that create this sup- 
port, nor can we destroy the economy 
that holds together the thread of our 
very lives. The lives of our people 
welded together in a useful society, in a 
striving, healthy community, in the last 
analysis provide the strength and pur- 
pose to keep us free. 

It is not my desire to plead for these 
people in the face of national necessity, 
but where we are meeting no military 
emergency, let us not be a party to ir- 
retrievable hardship. It is my sincere 
hope that tomorrow I and my col- 
leagues, for whom I have great respect 
and whose bipartisan attitude extends 
not only to the welfare of the State of 
New York, but also to the good of the 
Nation, will be able to make it clear 
that what is decided must be in the best 
interests of our country, reflect sound 
judgment, and the wise use of our defense 
dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
with my remarks the four pages of sum- 
mary in this report, because I believe 
it will be of use to this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Ciry or Romg, N.Y., 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
March 8, 1961. 
To: The Members of the New York Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is a copy of “Re- 
port on Roama,” setting forth the economic 
impact on the Rome-Utica-Oneida area 
which would result from the proposed trans- 
fer of Rome Air Materiel Area (Roama) out 
of State. 

I know that you have been alerted to the 
problem, but I feel that the enclosed docu- 
ment will help to provide a statistical back- 
ground for our efforts to save Roama. 

Three conclusions appear from a study of 
“Report on Roama”: 

1. The proposed move affects all of New 
York State. When annual purchases by 
Roama from electronics manufacturers in 
New York State (averaging almost $150 mil- 
lion) are added to the annual payroll of 
Roama (averaging $35 million), the grave 
economic consequences are apparent. 

2. Underlying the tentative decision to 
transfer Roama appears to be the feeling 
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that New York State is rich and won’t mind 
the loss. ‘Those of us who pay taxes in 
New York State must resist further weaken- 
ing of the State’s economic structure. 

3. Logic and reason are on our side in the 
present controversy. Important as the eco- 
nomic aspects are, we cannot overlook the 
military necessity for preserving Roama’s 
electronics competence and for avoiding the 
waste caused by an unwarranted move. 

The joint steering committee of the New 
York State congressional delegation has been 
most helpful in recent days. Your continu- 
ing assistance as a spokesman for our great 
State is requested to the end that the econ- 
omy of our area and the defense of our 
Nation are preserved. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES T. LANIGAN, 
Mayor. 
REPORT ON ROAMA—ROME AIR MATERIAL 
AreA, GRIFFISS AIR Force BASE, ROME, N.Y. 


(Submitted by the technical liaison com- 
mittee: Hon. Emanuel Celler, Hon. Leo W. 
O’Brien, Hon. Samuel S. Stratton, Hon. 
Alexander Pirnie, Mayor Charles T. Lani- 
gan, James C, O’Shea) 


Re: Rome Air Material Area. 
Hon. EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY ZUCKERT: Pursuant to the 
extension kindly granted to us, we herewith 
submit report and attached documents in 
reference to the above subject. 


1. THE SITUATION 


Plans to close Rome Air Materiel Area 
(Roama), Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N.Y., 
are being considered in the Department of 
Defense. This closing would result in the 
elimination of 6,240 civilian jobs in Roama. 

The 6,240 civilians now occupying these 
positions reside within 40 miles of Griffiss Air 
Force Base, the latest survey showing 52 per- 
cent in Rome, 26 percent in Utica, and 22 
percent elsewhere in the Utica-Rome area. 

These civilian jobs are more than all the 
industrial jobs in the city of Rome. Roama 
is the largest employer in Utica, Rome, 
Oneida, and the entire Mohawk Valley. 

Reports of the proposal to close Roama 
come as a sudden shock to an unsuspecting 
community which had been assured re- 
peatedly by Air Force officials there was no 
intention to dislocate Roama. The com- 
munity, which steadily has been advancing 
in its efforts to provide more and better sup- 
port for Roama and had been moving up- 
ward economically as the result of Roama, 
is now plunged into gloom and despair. 

Following announcement of plans for its 
closing, near panic has developed in the 
Utica-Rome area. Persons who might be af- 
fected by its closing have placed their homes 
for sale at sacrifice prices. For example: the 
asking price of a house conservatively valued 
at $15,000 has dropped to $11,000 within 
the last 5 days. 

The Utica-Rome area, now a distressed la- 
bor-surplus area, verges on becoming a dis- 
aster area. Only a change of plans to close 
Roama can reverse the trend towards eco- 
nomic catastrophe in the Air Force com- 
munities of central New York. 


2. ECONOMIC IMPACT OF ROAMA CLOSING ON 
ROME AND UTICA-ROME-ONEIDA ARBA 


The Utica-Rome area, depressed as far back 
as records go, with the exception of the 
World War II years, is now in a class E dis- 
tressed area category with 9.7 percent un- 


employment. Loss of Roama will increase 
unemployment to at least 16 percent. 
(Category F.) 


Government employment has increased 
from 11.5 percent of the total in 1950 to 19 
percent in 1961, mainly because of the es- 
tablishment of Roama. It represents the 
hard core of the area’s present economy. 
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Private industrial employment has stead- 
ily declined. Between 1953 and 1961, more 
than 8,000 manufacturing jobs were lost in 
this area. 

Every new industry established in the 
Utica-Rome area during the last 2 years has 
a direct relationship with Roama and will 
leave if Roama leaves. 

Roama represents 5.7 percent of total em- 
ployment in the Utica-Rome area, which is 
40 percent dependent on defense employ- 
ment. 

Population of Rome increased 53 percent 
between 1940 and 1960 due to Griffiss Air 
Force Base-Roama. All public facilities have 
expanded, mainly in support of Roama. 
Primary employment attributable to Roama 
is 8,200, or 6.9 percent of Utica-Rome em- 
ployment. Secondary employment depend- 
end upon Roama (community services sup- 
port) is about 7,000. 

If Roama is moved from Rome, the Utica- 
Rome area economy will be close to collapse. 

The projected losses from a deactivation 
of Roama would be: 

1. Direct loss of payrolls in the Utica- 
Rome area, plus the 100-percent dependent 
firms, and indirect losses in trades and serv- 
ices, $56 million to $116 million. 

2. Public costs of facilities expanded for 
Roama support which will not be needed 
if Roama moves, approximately $83 million. 

3. Indirect costs to taxpayers through in- 
creased welfare load due to economic disas- 
ter caused by Roama departure, inestimable. 

The impact upon individual families can- 
not be calculated in dollars and cents, but 
it will be measured in terms of human suf- 
fering. 

If Roama leaves Griffiss Air Force Base its 
loss cannot be alleviated by Titan missile 
construction, which is of short duration. 

Many innocent persons, in and out of Fed- 
eral service, who have relied upon repeated 
Pentagon assurances that Roama would con- 
tinue, will suffer serious financial and per- 
sonal hardships. 

The Air Force will lose the support of one 
of its most loyal communities in the Nation. 


3. COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR ROAMA 


Rome, Utica, and surrounding area have 
been under steady military pressure for years 
to provide community support for Roama 
and other organizations at Griffiss Air Force 
Base. This has been done—at great cost to 
the communities involved, costs which have 
not been paid and will not be paid without 
the continuance of Roama. 

Evidence of this is found in the 10-year 
increase in Rome’s annual budget from 
$1,584,745 to $3,762,073 and its bonded in- 
debtedness from $1,085,961 to $4,674,600. 

Rome constructed a $2,400,000 impounding 
dam to meet Griffiss Air Force Bases’ needs 
for water. 

New York State has expended $8,192,540 
in the area to improve highway facilities, 
mainly to serve Griffiss Air Force Base-Roama 
and expanding population it created. 

Rome's public school district has appro- 
priated more than $11 million for school 
construction to meet expanding demands, 
mainly generated by Griffiss Air Force Base- 
Roama. An additional $2,259,667 has been 
financed under Federal grants. 

Federally impacted children in Rome 
schools have risen from 900 in 1950 to a pro- 
jected total of 4,200 in 1962. 

Forty percent of Mohawk Airlines traffic 
in and out of Utica-Rome Airport is gen- 
erated by Griffiss Air Force Base-Roama. The 
cost to Federal Government in subsidies will 
increase about $800,000 if Roama is moved 
because Roama accounts for 90 percent of 
total Griffiss Air Force Base civilian air travel. 
The loss of business for other modes of trans- 
portation would be similar. 

In housing, 2,567 dwelling units and 11 
motels have been constructed in the Rome 
area between 1950 and 1960, mainly to meet 
demands created by Griffiss Air Force Base- 
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Roama. Seventy-five percent of all real 
estate activity is generated by Roama per- 
sonnel. 

Over the past several months real estate 
values have declined with 221 units presently 
available for rental and 626 presently avail- 
able for sale. The loss of Roama would wipe 
out the home construction industry of the 
area for years. 


4. IMPACT UPON PROGRAMS TO AID DISTRESSED 
AREAS 


President Kennedy advocates—and right- 
ly—measures to aid distressed areas and to 
rehabilitate depressed communities. Trans- 
fer of Roama is directly contrary to this aim. 

Rome and Utica have underway large 
urban renewal projects, in which President 
Kennedy has urged all possible speed. Rome 
has an approved budget of $3,066,059. Utica’s 
is $7 million. 

These projects are half way along. They 
are now threatened with stagnation. 

Negotiations have been commenced with 
developers who will be, in the light of the 
Roama situation, most reluctant to come 
into these two cities if there is a sudden, 
sharp increase in unemployment. 

Closing of Roama will doom these urban 
renewal projects. 

Housing is presently in surplus in Rome 
and Utica, due mainly to the Capehart hous- 
ing program at Griffiss Air Force Base (730 
units occupied, with 5600 additional units 
proposed in fiscal year 1962). 


5. ROAMA’S VALUE TO NATION 


Roama is the major Air Force agency for 
the support of communications electronics. 
It works closely with other missions at 
Griffiss Air Force Base—Rome Air Develop- 
ment Center (RADC) in research and de- 
velopment and Ground Electronics Engineer- 
ing Installation Agency (GEEIA) in on-site 
engineering and installation. It is a pioneer 
in the C-E field. 

To disperse the key element in this in- 
tegrated, experienced complex cannot add 
to military efficiency or result in operating 
economy. 

Inevitably, the defense effort will suffer 
in lost time, lost efficiency, lost skilled man- 
power, not to mention the loss of funds 
expended at Griffiss Air Force Base in es- 
tablishing Roama and the expenditure of 
funds necessary to relocate Roama func- 
tions and personnel. 

The Air Force claims it needs space at 
Griffiss Air Force Base to house Titan mis- 
sile construction headquarters. This re- 
quirement estimated to be 125,000 square 
feet, is for a 8-year period or less. Fol- 
lowing construction, 1,200 military person- 
nel will comprise the operational force, and 
the space needed for their support on base 
will be minimal. 

We contend the required space can be 
made available at Griffiss Air Force Base, 
where there are more than 140,000 square 
feet of suitable space now used for dead 
storage of GSA items. There also is ample 
rent-free space in downtown Rome for Titan 
support requirements. 

The Air Force says it must “compress” 
its installations but from facts available it 
is difficult to conclude that this objective 
will be attained. 

We contend the projected Roama move 
does not serve this purpose. No base will 
be closed under the proposed plans. The 
Air Materiel Command can say it will have 
one less air materiel area, but the Air 
Force will not have one less air base. 

Therefore, we respectfully petition your 
favorable consideration of the facts set 
forth above. We earnestly petition the con- 
tinuance of Rome Air Materiel Area at 
Griffiss Air Force Base as vital to this area 
and the Nation. 

CHARLES T. LANIGAN, 
Mayor. 
JAMEs C. O'SHEA. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF Rome Ark MATERIEL AREA 
ON THE UTICA-ROME ECONOMY 


The Utica-Rome area has been depressed 
for almost 30 years. Exhibit 1 shows it has 
long been in the “D” and “E” labor surplus 
categories and is now classified “E’’ with 9.7 
percent unemployment. Loss of Roama 
could up this figure to 16 percent. 

Since World War II there has been a de- 
velopment which has replaced a _ textile 
concentration with one in Government. Ex- 
hibit 2 shows Government jobs have risen 
from 11.5 percent of total employment in 
1950 to 19 percent in 1961. This is now the 
economy's core, with private enterprise con- 
tracting at an alarming rate. Last year over 
3,000 manufacturing jobs were lost, with a 
consequent impact upon trade and services. 

Griffiss Air Force Base is the largest em- 
ployer in Rome and in the Utica-Rome 
metropolitan area. Roama is the base’s 
largest component, responsible for 5.7 per- 
cent of the area’s employment. 

A base the size of Griffiss Air Force Base 
would not vitally affect a large city, but in 
Rome, which had 34,000 people in 1940, ma- 
jor changes have resulted. Population has 
gone up 53 percent to 52,000; employment 
shows a proportionate increase. All aspects 
of Rome activity—public facilities, retail 
business, church and social endeavors—have 
undergone major expansion mainly because 
of Roama. 

This is also true of the area about Rome. 
A county airport, a technical institute, a 
private college, roads, utilities, and banking, 
show sizable growth chiefly because of 
Roama. Firms dependent upon Roama and 
employing another 1,000-plus persons, have 
located here. The fate of the Ground Elec- 
tronic Engineering Installation Agency 
(GEEIA) also at Griffiss, rests with Roama. 

Here is the situation, employmentwise. 

Roama—6,700 (6,240 civilians). GEEIA 
and firms whose sole business is with 
Roama—1,500. Total primary employment— 
8,200, or 6.9 percent of the jobs in the area. 

Secondary employment (construction, re- 
tail trade, services, schools, etc.)—.3 to 1.74 
percent of this total, or 2,700 to 14,300 jobs. 

Roama accounts for as much as 19 percent 
of current area employment. Its departure 
would cause a decline into category F. 

Here is the situation, dollarwise: 

Direct loss of Roama payrolls, dependent 
firms, related trades and services: $56.4 to 
$116 million. 

Public costs of expanded facilities and 

, housing which will become little used: $83 
million. 

An exact total of these costs is difficult to 
compute. They are estimated at $150 to 
$250 million. The estimated savings, if any, 
to the Government from such a transfer are 
unknown. However, the cost of relocation 
is certain to be more than it is worth. 

The Nation’s deep recession negates hope 
that private industries will replace Roama. 
Moreover, statistics show that New York 
and the Northeast would not share the na- 
tional average of growth if the Nation re- 
turns to full employment. Viewed realis- 
tically, therefore, Roama’s relocation can 
mean only a long-term hardship for this 
area. 

This is inconsistent with the present ad- 
ministration’s policy of giving depressed 
areas favored treatment in locating its fa- 
cilities, all other things equal. To shift 
Roama to another depressed area would sim- 
ply add to the distress here. Relocation 
costs, for the new location and the Defense 
Department, are wasteful and unnecessary. 

The facts, in official Government reports 
and the signed statements of responsible 
local businessmen, confirm conclusively the 
disastrous local impact of a shift of Roama. 

V. C. CrIsaFULLl, 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 
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ExHIs!IT 1 


Unemployment levels in Utica-Rome stand- 
ard statistical metropolitan area, 1952-61 
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July 1959 
September 1 
November 1959 
January 1960- 
March 1960__ 

May 1960_-_- 

July 1960___- 
September 1960 
November 1960___- 
January 1961 


Area classifications key: 
A—Below 1.5 percent. 
B—1.5 to 2.9 percent. 
C—3 to 5.9 percent. 
D—46 to 8.9 percent. 
E—49 to 11.9 percent. 
F—12 percent and over. 


Source: ‘‘Area Labor Market Trends,” Bureau 
Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Total employment in Government 1950 and 
1961 


Percent 
increase, 
1950-61 


1950 1961 


Total employment 
Government employ- 


105, 400 
11, 577 


118, 400 


22, 71 


+12. 3 
+95. 7 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Census and New York State 
Department of Labor. 


ExuitT 3 
Roama’s share of area employment, January 


Percent 
Roama primary 
Secondary employment 


Total employment, 118,400. 
DOCUMENTS IN REFERENCE TO REPORT OF 
TECHNICAL LIAISON COMMITTEE 


[From the Rome Daily Sentinel, November 
1960] 


PENTAGON EMPHATICALLY DENIES REPORT OF 
RoaMaA SHUTDOWN 


(By Frances McKusick) 


WASHINGTON.—Donald R. Jackson, Deputy 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
for Materiel, today emphatically denied that 
any decision had been made or would be 
made at any time in the near future, re- 
garding any consolidation of Air Materiel 
Command depot activities. 

Jackson made this statement to the Sen- 
tinel’s Washington Bureau in a telephonic 
interview, which had been arranged by the 
gentleman from New York, ALEXANDER PIRNIE. 
The Air Force executive’s denial that any 
changes were imminent in Rome depot ac- 
tivity came in answer to a question regarding 
a published magazine article which disclosed 
an alleged possibility that AMC depot activi- 
ties at Rome might be transferred to Middle- 
town, Pa., air depot. 

Jackson acknowledged that the Air Force 
is now making studies of depot activities 
under the Air Materiel Command, and added 
that “every depot in the country is under 
continuous study and has been for some 
time.” 
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This is necessary, he explained, because of 
the constantly changing type of equipment 
and craft stored in the depots, but, he added, 
no plans had been completed which would 
affect any individual depot. 

To say that depot activities at one par- 
ticular base, such as Rome, would be re- 
duced, would be to assume that Air Force 
plans had taken definite shape and had been 
approved by the Pentagon, according to 
Jackson. He added that neither he nor any 
other Air Force official in Washington has 
received any such plans from Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Dayton, Ohio, AMC headquar- 
ters, where they would originate. 

[From the Rome Daily Sentinel, September 
1960] 
TAYLOR GIves ASSURANCES ON GRIFFISS, Ro- 

AMA—AF Expects EMPLOYMENT AT BASE TO 

REMAIN AT ITS PRESENT LEVEL 


The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Materiel, gave assurance today that “there is 
at present no serious consideration either to 
closing Griffiss Air Force Base or to discon- 
tinuing the operation of the Rome Materiel 
Area.” 

“In fact, we expect employment here to 
remain at about its present level,’’ Philip B. 
Taylor said. 

Taylor, here for a meeting with officials of 
the Rome Air Materiel Area, said he had been 
asked by Congressman ALEXANDER PIRNIE to 
“make some comment on rumors that he has 
heard concerning the closing of Griffiss Air 
Force Base and the possible discontinuance 
of operations of the Rome Air Materiel 
Area.” 

Taylor, who arrived at 1 p.m., for a 38- 
hour stay at Griffiss Air Force Base, also 
said: 

CAREFULLY REVIEWED 


“The Air Force logistics system is being 
carefully reviewed in order to determine 
how that system should be modified in order 
to support the changing combat forces 
structure of the Air Force. Long-range mis- 
siles are being introduced in the combat 
forces and the number of manned aircraft 
is being reduced. At the same time manned 
aircraft of improved performance are enter- 
ing the inventory. Sometime in the future 
these factors may require changes in the 
logistics systems as we have known it in the 
past. 

“I wish to emphasize though that these 
matters are still in the study stage and have 
not yet reached the point where proposals 
have been made to the Secretary of the Air 
Force. Today I would not even speculate 
as to the ultimate effect of these studies on 
our present logistics organization.” 


[From the Utica Daily Press, December 1960] 
GrirFiss AFB PERSONNEL STABLE—ROOT 


RomE.—A prediction that civilian and 
military personnel strength at Griffiss AFB 
is expected to “remain substantially at pres- 
ent levels,’”’ was made yesterday by Maj. Gen. 
Charles B. Root. 

In a year-end forecast of activity during 
the coming year, General Root, commander 
of Rome Air Materiel Area, said: 

“During the past year, our civilian per- 
sonnel figure has remained fairly constant 
and as of now, we have a total of 7,764 peo- 
ple. Our military figure, however, has in- 
creased by over 500, and we now have 3,585. 
We expect these figures to remain substan- 
tially at the present levels for the coming 
year. 

“In addition to this we have 242 contrac- 
tor representatives working on the base with 
an estimated annual payroll of $1.9 million. 
Also there are 160 employees of Radio Cor- 
poration of America who work on the bal- 
listic missile early warning system, and this 
figure is projected to go to 206 by the end 
of June 1961 with an annual payroll of $2.4 
million. 
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[From the Rome iat Sentinel, January 
INDUSTRIAL DECLINE, BasE GROWTH SPOT- 
LIGHTED IN ECONOMIC SURVEY 
Rome lost 2,300 industrial jobs from 1954 
to 1959, according to an economic status 
report prepared by the Business Research 

Center of Syracuse University. 

Yet, during the period 1954-1958, there was 
an 18 percent increase in retail sales—largely 
attributed to “high wages” and employment 
level at Griffiss AFB, researchers said. 

The report, submitted to the State’s 
temporary commission on economic ex- 
pansion, presents a broad picture of the 
midcentury economic condition of com- 
munities in upstate New York. 

Among the areas treated is the Rome- 
Utica metropolitan area along with separate 
sections devoted to Rome and Utica. 

It noted that Rome’s present population, 
as a result of the 1960 census, was listed 
in excess of 50,000. 

“Between 1955 and 1959, the community 
lost no less than 2,300 industrial jobs,” the 
report stated. 


REVOLVES ABOUT GRIFFISS 


The researchers found that the city’s eco- 
nomic life, to an increasing extent, re- 
volves about Griffiss AFB where more than 
10,000 persons are employed. 

They said that the base employment “has 
undoubtedly caused much of the increase 
in retailing and wholesaling which have 
occurred in the area.” 

The report also noted the establishment 
in 1958 of Mohawk Airlines in the area, 
resulting in the employment or transfer to 
the area of 400 persons. 

“This is the only large new industrial 
operation which has opened in the area in 
the last 5 years,” the researchers reported. 
“This increase in employment is offset by a 
cutback in employment of approximately 
900 by General Cable Corp. in 1958.” 


OUTLINES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EFFORT 


The report also outlined the Rome 
Chamber of Commerce's effort to cope with 
the industrial employment problem by the 
organization of an industrial development 
corporation. Listed as a major asset of the 
corporation is a group of modern buildings 
containing about 250,000 square feet of 
usable space given to the community by 
General Cable Corp. 

“The development corporation hopes to 
utilize this space with resultant diversifica- 
tion of industry,” the report noted. 

The researchers contended that employ- 
ment at Griffiss poses a dilemma to the 
Rome Chamber. 

“Griffiss Air Force Base is a factor raising 
wages, and the relatively high labor costs act 
as a burden to industrial growth. On the 
other hand, the prosperity of the community 
depends upon the income generated by the 
payroll at Griffiss.” 


NO STUDY SUGGESTED 

The report pointed out that it was inter- 
esting “that no analytical study has been 
suggested to justify the argument that 
Griffiss Air Force Base has, in fact, raised 
wages in the areas above competitive rates. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


“On the other hand, there is the lively 
possibility that many local firms do business 
with Griffiss Air Force Base, thus providing a 
multiplier effect of Griffiss Air Force Base 
operation. It is reasonable, for example, to 
attribute marked increase in retail sales—32 
percent between 1948 and 1959 and 18 percent 
between 1954 and 1958—in large measure to 
high wages paid at Griffiss plus related em- 
ployment generated thereby.” 

Despite the lack of what it termed “a sig- 
nificant new source of taxation,’ the report 
said the community’s tax yield has “in- 
creased steadily from 1954 through 1958.” 

“In 1955, tax recipts stood at $2.87 million; 
in 1956, at $3.45 million, 1957 at $3.79 mil- 
lion and 1958 at $4.63 million. 

“This increase in tax receipts,” the report 
continued, “was accomplished by raising as- 
sessments, so that the State equalization 
rate which was 35 percent in 1954, was 99 
percent in 1958. During this period the real 
property tax rate decreased from $77.68 in 
1954 to $43.30 per $1,000 of assessed value. 
The increased valuation more than offset the 
reduction in the tax rate. Both welfare and 
school costs have risen.” 

(Rome’s revaluation program, completed 
in 1957, was not designed as a means of in- 
creasing tax receipts, which could have been 
done without such a program simply by 
boosting tax rates. It was intended to elim- 
inate inequities in assessments that had de- 
veloped over the years.) 

(This city’s 1958 State equalization rate 
was 95 percent, not 99 percent, as stated 
above. It was subsequently reduced to 94, 
then to 75, and at present is tentatively 
pegged at 72.) 

In the section dealing with Utica, it was 
described as the central metropolis of the 
Mohawk Valley, with a population of 102,000. 


DESCRIBED AS CONSTANT 


Unemployment figures in Utica were de- 
scribed as approximately constant. 

“There seems to be a promise of stability 
in the expanded Griffiss Air Force Base,” the 
report stated. “The exodus of the textile in- 
dustry is over, and while no additional new 
industrial prospects are in sight, the presence 
of General Electric, Chicago Pneumatic Tool, 
and Bendix has converted Utica from a tex- 
tile to a metals city. So drastic a changeover 
in prevailing type of industrial employment 
was made only with a very real community 
effort, an effort which involved cooperative 
action by all business groups, labor and civic 
organizations.” 

The researcher said that industry in the 
city continues to be tied to the Federal 
(military) program. 


LISTED AT 328,000 


In the section on the Rome-Utica metro- 
politan area, the report listed a population 
of 328,000 “of which less than half, 150,000, 
are in the two cities. 

“Manufacturing employment has varied 
from 78,800 in 1954 to 86,800 in 1957,” the 
report stated. “Unemployment averaged 
12,200 in 1954 and 7,500 in 1957. In 1958, 
it was 14,400.” 

The researchers said that “somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 2.3 percent of the labor 
force is chronically unemployed.” 
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Of the chronically unemployed, the report 
estimated that 70 percent had previously 
been engaged in manufacturing and only 16 
percent in the service trades. 


DEPENDS ON GOVERNMENT 


“Industrial employment depends to a great 
degree on Government,” the researchers 
reported. “No less than 22,000 jobs, it is es- 
timated, are in Government as compared to 
16,100 in trades and 7,400 in nonelectrical 
machinery. The role of Griffiss Air Force 
Base among other Government activities, is 
scarcely to be exaggerated. Such industries 
as fabricated metals, transportation equip- 
ment, electrical machinery, railroad, office 
furniture, all have reduced employment in re- 
cent years. These reductions have given rise 
to chronic unemployment. Indeed, it is esti- 
mated that over a third (37.5 percent) of 
the chronically unemployed come from 
these industries.” 


LABOR MARKET Report, NEw YorRK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT, AFFILIATED WITH THE BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


SUMMARY 


The Utica-Rome labor market area (No. 
207) as designated by the U.S. Bureau of 
Employment Security consists of Oneida and 
Herkimer Counties in New York State. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment in the Utica-Rome labor 
market area is now estimated at 12,700. This 
is 9.7 percent of the labor force. 

In only 2 years in the past 10 (1950-61) 
has the area been out of the substantial labor 
surplus category. 

The area did not recover from the 1957-58 
recession. 

The percentage of unemployment has ex- 
ceeded the national average every year for 
the past 10 years. 

Sixty-five million nine hundred eighty- 
eight thousand two hundred and fifty dollars 
in unemployment benefits were paid out in 
the past 10 years, $31,966,768 of this in the 
last 3 years. Benefit exhaustions have aver- 
aged 2.8 percent of the State’s total in the 
last 6 years, although insured employment 
was only 1.5 percent of the State’s total. In 
1960, 4,146 persons exhausted benefit rights. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Total employment in January 1961 is 118,- 
400, down 5,800 from 1957. 

Manufacturing employment in January 
1961 is down to 36,700, from 44,800 in 1957, a 
loss of 8,100 jobs in 5 years. 

Griffiss Air Force Base’s employment in- 
creased from 4,183 in 1952 to 7,776 in June 
1961, but total employment in the area fell 
500 in the same period. 

Total manufacturing employment in the 
city of Rome numbers only 4,900. This is 
2,876 less than the total employment at Grif- 
fiss Air Force Base. 

Average weekly hours of production work- 
ers is down to 39 hours, a decrease of 1.2 
hours from a year ago. 

Employment opportunities are scarce. 
Jobfinding is difficult. Local manufacturers 
generally have ample supplies of manpower 
on layoff status. 


Selected data on labor force, Utica-Rome labor market area, January 1950-61 











1950 

RNIN 9G Ab. tayo 2 2 121, 700 
Unemployment 

a nes Se caeeenamnatint 16, 300 

Percent of total labor force....-...-.------ 13.4 
Active file, all regular programs ._....---.---- 10, 068 
Employment.___........... 105, 400 
Griffiss Air Force Base 1!__ ) 
Nonagricultural_.......-- -| 94, 400 
MONE oidied. sao 35th Depa aiicceeied 41, 000 





1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
124,700 | 129,400 | 129,000} 132,300 | 129,100} 129,100} 133,200 | 137,000} 136,800} 130, 500 131, 100 
8, 900 10, 500 9, 300 13, 300 14, 600 10, 200 9, 000 14, 500 15, 200 10, 900 12, 700 
7.1 8.1 7.2 10.0 11.3 8.0 6.8 10.6 11.1 8.4 9.7 
4, 593 7, 382 6, 048 8, 478 8, 564 5, 612 5, 417 5, 410 8, 518 8, 530 10, 951 
115,800 | 118,900 | 119,700} 119,000] 114,500] 118,800 | 124,200 121,600 | 119, 600 118, 400 
@) 4, 183 5, 181 , 351 5, 680 5, 608 5, 744 6, 479 7, 145 7,691 7, 776 
104,900 | 107,900 | 109,700} 109,300 | 104,800 | 109,200} 114,600; 113,000} 112,400] 112,800 112, 800 
46, 400 44, 400 45, 500 44, 500 39, 700 41, 500 800 41, 200 40, 400 39, 900 36, 700 





1 Employment data reported to New York State Division of Employment by Griffiss Air Force Base. 


2 Information not available. 
CVII 241 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS, 1950-61! 


Past 1950 to 1957: Despite a devastating 
loss of 9,000 jobs caused by the removal of 
the textile industry during the period from 
1947 to the present, total area employment 
rose from 105,400 in 1950 to a peak of 124,200 
in 1957. 

The increase resulted from: 

1. Vigorous and successful and nationally 
recognized action by local citizens in attract- 
ing new manufacturing industries with the 
beneficial effect on nonmanufacturing trades. 

2. Influences of the Korean conflict. 

3. An increase of more than 2,100 jobs at 
Griffiss Air Force Base. 

During the 1950-57 period, increases in 
employment at Griffiss Air Force Base 
accounted for 11.6 percent o- the rise in total 
employment. In 1957, airbase employ- 
ment accounted for 4.6 percent of all area 
employment. 

From 1957 to 1961: Total employment has 
decreased from 124,200 to 118,400, a drop of 
5,800 jobs. A loss of 8,100, or 18.1 percent of 
manufacturing jobs was only partially offset 
by a gain of 2,390 in other categories of em- 
ployment. Gains in employment at Griffiss 
Airbase accounted for more than 2,000 of 
the 2,300 increase in nonmanufacturing 
employment. 

Losses in manufacturing employment re- 
sulted from several factors including plant 
removal, changes in defense procurement 
needs, the element of foreign imports, and 
the 1958 recession. 

This drop in employment has occurred in 
spite of an increase of over 2,000 at the air- 
base during the period. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Employment by the base presently ac- 
counts for 6.6 percent of all employment in 
the Utica-Rome area. 

The loss of 6,400 jobs at the airbase and 
a minimum of 1,000 supporting jobs could be 
expected to reduce area employment to at 
least 110,600—the lowest rate the area has 
experienced since 1950. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The loss of 6,400 jobs at the base and at 
least 1,000 supporting jobs will eliminate 
this primary source of employment to area 
residents. Severely affected will be disabled 
veterans, older workers, and other workers 
who have employment problems caused by 
physical and other limitations. 

Although minor seasonal gains in employ- 
ment can be expected to occur, there is no 
indication that the area can absorb any sub- 
stantial portion of those employees who may 
be separated from the base. In many cases, 
experience gained at the airbase, peculiar 
to governmental operations, will not be usa- 
ble to other employers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Moving of Roama from the Utica-Rome 
area would, without question, move the 
area from its current “E” classification to 
the lowest classification of labor markets. 
Ever since the _ classification of labor 
market areas started, the Utica-Rome 
area has been considered one of chronic 
unemployment. 

A. Comparing the area with other areas 
mentioned by the Air Force as possible re- 
location areas, we find no other area as much 
in need of jobs. 


TaBie 1.—Labor market classifications for the month of January 


Utiea- 


1 Prior to 1955, Roman numeral classifications indicated: 
II—Balanced labor supply. 
11I—Moderate labor surplus. 
IV—Substantial labor surplus. 


Dayton, 
Rome Ohio 


Harris- Oklahoma 


Boston, 
burg, Pa. 


Mass. 


mento 


Source: Bimonthly summary of labor market developments in major areas, U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. 


The above table points up that Utica- 
Rome has never been above a “C” area. 
Thus, the area always had more jobseekers 
than job openings, whereas the other four 
areas listed, at times, had more job oppor- 
tunities than jobseekers. 


B. The fact that Utica-Rome never came 
out of the 1958 recession is clearly indicated 
in a table showing the labor market classi- 
fications of the 150 major areas of the 
country. 


Number of areas by labor market classification 1956-61 (for January) 


Classification 


i Indicated the classification of the Utica-Rome area during January for the years shown. 


This table, by the asterisks, shows the rel- 
ative position of labor market areas in the 


1 All employment data used refers to Janu- 
ary of subject year. 


classification scale. Note that between 1959 
and 1960, 45 areas moved out of the labor 
surplus group, but Utica-Rome remained in 
the “D” classification. Between 1960 and 
1961, when recession hit again, please note 
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that Utica-Rome dropped to an “E” area. In 
the “E” and “F” categories, only 27 out of 
150 areas were classified in this group in 
January 1961. 

C. Benefit payments also contribute to the 
evidence of distress. In the past 10 years 
$65,988,250 have been paid out in benefits 
in the area. 


Unemployment insurance benefits paid, in- 
cluding Federal program, Utica-Rome labor 
market area 


$9, 273, 302 
9, 836, 597 
12, 856, 869 


65, 988, 250 


The table above points out that nearly 
half, or $31 million, has been paid out dur- 
ing the past 3 years. 

D. A dramatic and accurate statement of 
the Utica-Rome labor market situation is 
found in the excerpt below. This was taken 
from the U.S. Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity’s publication, Chronic Labor Surplus 
Areas, dated July 1959, B.E.S. No. R182. 

Excerpt from Chronic Labor Surplus Areas: 

“Utica-Rome: Nonchronic surplus area; 
high unemployment not due entirely to re- 
cessionary influences, however. Unemploy- 
ment rates have been 50 percent or more 
above the national average for 3 of the past 
5 calendar years, as well as through the first 
few months of 1959. Basic problem has been 
the loss of about 7,600 textile jobs since 
1950; expansions in machinery and several 
other industries barely made up this de- 
crease, but overall area job totals showed 
practically no net growth between May 1950 
and May 1959 (plus 1.7 percent, as com- 
pared with average US. rise of 18.6 per- 
cent). Recession losses were also somewhat 
heavier than the national average, and were 
only about one-half recovered by May 1959. 
The area unemployment rate was 8.4 percent 
in mid-May, still more than 50 percent above 
that for the country as a whole. Seasonal 
increases in nonmanufacturing activities 
over the next few months may be partially 
offset by effects of scheduled shutdown of a 
local machinery plant and possible further 
cutbacks in aircraft.” 

The scheduled shutdown of a machinery 
plant and the cutbacks in aircraft produc- 
tion did occur. 

E. Roama workers are generally on jobs 
which have no local counterparts. This 
would mean that if unemployed, they might 
well remain unemployed even though some 
local firms expanded in the future. 

F. Roama workers generally may have 
other barriers to transfer to openings which 
might exist in the area. Federal preference 
has always been granted to disabled veterans. 
Many of these veterans with handicaps have 
been so placed that their disability has not 
hindered them from performing their cur- 
rent job satisfactorily. They have been 
placed on the basis of the physical demands 
of the job. 

Older workers employed at the base would 
have double handicap of meeting employer 
resistance and the general dearth of job 
openings. The Employment Service predicts 
that these two groups would be especially 
difficult to place even if the labor market 
improved. 

M. JAMES McMANus, 
Employment Security Superintendent. 
JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS, 
Sentor Economist. 
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Oneida County Department of Public Welfare comparative statement of welfare recipients, 
by category 

















Category December | December | January | February 
1957 1960 1960 1961 

scot cui cceresch ad ncatuaseoeesasecabencecaet 915 4, 054 4, 059 4, 702 
SE OG NNR S05 50k. on nabs pnacctaeadunianas 2, 139 4, 068 4, 163 4, 253 
i ns, oa aiea ci asivils sneaks aera baaneine sel 1, 632 1, 495 1, 489 1, 495 
cco cd nia aap gumine yeebomaninetal 51 55 53 52 
EE cndachnpninaadncosbaressaein shally esq aommnace sn 475 469 474 472 
NE oA on dba tutadaabohadbaunadcbicSaamiacnddinedaeaewl 525 512 507 515 
5, 737 10, 653 11, 195 11, 489 

Nn IONE GOUT 6 ona cadence concedachecsubunalasidausakiweceddbesscanmusabanesee $4, 587, 768. 85 
I ast ht hs ce ia cients etnias Mie Bab wriipcelRek ai acaaeeinmee ana $296, 052. 74 
nnnnt On OUR WERE BUORONINION oct cnc eanngins oGitiseenanecacceeousdconancnesemen 6.4 
ee Oe denne cwct nebo Sica dane Ram esr eden nee nEaeeanlekeseenneweae $6, 864, 022. 07 
IE: Cn. ooo cen adits dakeabsnihinereatiiobenetenkhdntdeiwedebawiniedteckienbsactadacuk , 508. 63 
Sane UP OURIE OF GUNETIEy WORTRNG CIDE GRIGIOU soo nn own nsnisceetstcscedeidscsdnccenuxncccascntesed 14. 07 


I would like to point out that these figures 
indicate the economic situation in our 
county. Our welfare costs are continually 
rising and our January and February case- 
load is increasing at a substantial rate. 
Therefore, our fiscal program which is sup- 
ported by county taxation will be hard 
pressed by this anticipated burden. 

MIcHAEL J. McGuirk, 
Commissioner. 
THE IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED LOSS OF ROAMA 
ON REAL ESTATE, ROME, N.Y. 


The growth of real estate in the Rome 
area has expanded with the growth of Grif- 
fiss Air Force Base and has accordingly be- 
come dependent upon base functions for its 
expansion. Upon the constant demand of 
Griffiss to supply housing accommodations 
for its existing and proposed expansion pro- 

, this area now contains a surplus of 
housing of which 80 percent or more is sub- 
sidized through Federal mortgages. 

The itemized figures incorporated within 
this report are accurate within 5 percent and 
effective this date. 

New construction, residential and com- 
mercial, in the Rome area from 1950 through 
1960 as shown through building permits and 
development plots as recorded in the city 
hall, Rome, N.Y.: 

Number of units constructed, 2,567; value 
of permits shown, $12,035,056. 

Transient hotel and motel facilities have 
increased to accommodate Griffiss Airbase 
and its affiliated organizations and a large 
percentage of these facilities are dependent 
upon base personnel as shown below: 

Hotels: Number, 8; number of rental units, 
214; occupancy rate, affiliate and base per- 
sonnel, 18 percent." 

Motels: Number, 11; number of rental 
units, 207; occupancy rate, affiliate and base 
personnel, 77.7 percent.* 

Land purchased and improved for trailer 
park sites from the year 1950 to 1960 has, as 
all housing accommodations, increased 
steadily. The following covers 95 percent of 
the total trailer park area in Rome as of this 
date. 

Number of parks, 7; number of units, 251; 
occupancy rate, affiliate and base personnel, 
91.2 percent.? 

As of this date, housing accommodations in 
the Rome area are as follows: 

Rentals, 221; available to purchase, 626; 
proposed residence, 337; on-base accommoda- 
tions, 980. 

The available rental range is $70 to $110 
per month. In excess of 68 percent of hous- 
ing listed as available to purchase have 
existing Federal Housing Administration 
mortgages. In excess of 90 percent of pro- 





1Percentages based on room registration 
per operator statement of direct occupancy. 

?Percentages based on owner count of 
space now occupied by base personnel. 


posed residences are prior approved Federal 
Housing Administration mortgages. These 
figures based on realtors, developers, and 
classified advertising count as of this date. 

The influx of satellite employment direct- 
ly related to Griffiss Air Base with the largest 
percentage to Roama has produced a great 
amount of rehabilitation to create suitable 
office and engineering space to facilitate 
these operations. 

Area leased and occupied, 133,327 square 
feet; area available, 276,000 square feet; 
cost of renovating leased area, $201,685. 

As the figures in this report show in excess 
of 75 percent of all real estate activity is de- 
pendent upon air base operations and the 
consequent removal of Roama would vio- 
lently collapse an already depressed market. 
As of this date the move of Roama would 
affect over 1,600 owner-occupied residences 
and the resulting chaos would economically 
bankrupt the Rome area. 

This analysis was prepared under author- 
ization of the Rome Real Estate Board. 

Epcar W. CARL, 
Licensed Real Estate Broker. 
Ciry or Rome, N.Y., OFFICE OF THE CITY 

‘TREASURER—THE IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED 

Loss OF ROAMA ON MUNICIPAL FINANCES IN 

Rog, N.Y. 

Roama has become a major factor in the 
financial planning and development of 
Rome, N.Y., and the loss of this operation 
would be of great consequence to the tax- 
payers of this city. The city has had to ex- 
pand the services it provides to accommodate 
the influx of people generated by Roama; 
needless to say, it has been a costly propo- 
sition to the taxpayers of this city. Many of 
the services provided have been done on 
long-range commitments, whereby the 
property owners will be paying for many 
years to come. It is well to note that the 
bulk of revenues to operate our city govern- 
ment comes from property taxes and this is 
at a point where it cannot yield much more 
without catastrophic results to the property 
owners of our community. Many of the 
aged property owners have been forced to sell 
their homes because they were unable to 
cope with the high property taxes. The 
same course of action has started with 
many of the unemployed in this city. Rome 
has been a depressed area for several years 
and any further unemployment caused by 
Roma will have a marked effect on our 
municipal finances. 

The following statistics will help to better 
explain our position: In 1950 our total city 
budget not including the school budget nor 
water department budget was $1,589,745. 
In 1960 our total city budget was $3,762,073. 
This tremendous increase has been brought 
about by the expanded services which we 
have been asked to furnish. Such services 
as fire and police protection, recreation and 
playgrounds, for which there are no revenues 
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to offset heavy costs of these departments 
other than taxation on real properties, road 
maintenance and construction, street light- 
ing, snow removal, to mention only.a few. 
The annual cost of our long-range financing 
to support these expanded facilities and 
services has jumped from $156,618 in 1950 to 
$486,163. These are fixed obligations that 
must be paid for over the next 20 years. 
This does not include our normal operating 
costs which go on year after year. 

Our water department budget in 1950 
totaled $257,307. In 1960 our budget 
totaled $491,313. Of the total increase in 
the water department budget, $185,000 is 
used to pay for bonded indebtedness and 
real estate taxes which can be directly at- 
tributed to the construction of a new di- 
version dam. Without this dam it would 
have been impossible to adequately supply 
Roama, Griffiss Air Force Base, industrial, 
commercial, and residential users of Rome, 
N.Y. Roama and Griffiss Air Force Base con- 
sume 1 million plus gallons of water daily 
which is 8 percent of the total water con- 
sumed daily. The dam would not have been 
necessary for many years to come were it 
not for Roama and Griffiss Air Force Base. 

In 1950 our total bonded indebtedness was 
$1,085,961 and in 1960 our bonded indebted- 
ness was $4,674,600. These bonds were neces- 
sary to help finance the expanded services 
required. 

Tax collections in 1950 were 98.58 percent 
and have dropped to 95.59 percent in 1960. 
The major factor to which this can be at- 
tributed is the depressed economic con- 
ditions Rome, N.Y., has experienced over 
the past several years. This condition will get 
worse unless something is done to increase 
employment rather than decrease employ- 
ment in this area. Since the real estate tax is 
a major part of our revenue, we must collect 
taxes in order to operate a balanced budget. 

Above you find just a few areas in munici- 
pal finance that are affected by Roama and 
what impact it has had on our community. 
These areas can be expanded and in greater 
detail if necessary. The education field has 
not been made a part of this report since it 
will be covered in a separate exhibit; how- 
ever, the subject matter covered above 
equally applies to the Rome City school sys- 
tem and in greater magnitude. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GREGORY F. Esposito, 
City Treasurer. 


MUNICIPAL RESEARCH BUREAU oF Utica, N.Y. 


County of Oneida—Investment in public im- 
provements and functions attributable in 
part to GAFB support 

1. Mohawk Valley Technical 

Institute (with sub- 

stantial concentration 

in electronic courses) : 
State GRAS anc canscdsind $2, 457, 791. 88 
County share including 

land donated by city of 





WOR Scien sinne 2, 064, 743.12 
4, 552, 535. 00 
2. Oneida County Airport 
(approximately 5 miles 
from Griffiss AFB) : 
Federal share............ 1, 784, 730. 04 
County Shete... ninvinccdu 3, 176, 844. 63 
4, 961, 574. 67 
3. Mohawk airlines hangar 
and headquarters (fi- 
nanced by county and 
located at county air- 
port) (amortized on ba- 
sis of annual rental pay- 
SU ti icticoadecseneae 2, 891, 258. 39 
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County of Oneida—Investment in public im- 
provements and functions attributable in 
part to GAFB support—Continued 

4, County highways (con- 

struction, reconstruc- 
tion, maintenance, and 
snow removal) 

5. Mutual fire aid (county- 
wide fire alarm system 
which also services off- 
base radar sites) 


T. J. ROBAK, 
Director, Municipal Research Bureau 
of Utica, N.Y., Inc. 
Crry oF ONEIDA, N.Y., 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
March 6, 1961. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The economic impact of the proposed re- 
moval of the Rome Air Materiel Area from 
central New York would first manifest itself 
in the employment market. The Oneida area 
presently has 1,480 unemployment insurance 
applicants with 1,442 workers available. The 
city of Oneida has 241 employed at Roama 
and the Oneida area has over 500 civilian 
employees there. If these employees were 
thrown on the market, it would create the 
worse unemployment problem this area has 
ever had. 

The Oneida consolidated school system 
receives $19,000 Federal aid for children of 
Roama employees. To qualify for Federal aid 
in this category, there must be a minimum 
requirement of 3 percent of total enrollment. 
Should Roama be moved and civilian em- 
ployees follow, there would be an immediate 
loss of $19,000 Federal aid in our school 
system. 

It is impossible to project the actual im- 
pact of the removal of Roama from this area 
in our related employment, viz.: Retail stores, 
service stations, and other facilities under 
the chamber of commerce. It is impossible, 
at this time, to appraise the effect on bank- 
ing and mortgage loans and on housing in 
the area which already has a glut of vacant 
properties on the market 

ABRAHAM V. WILLIAMS. 


City oF RoE, N.Y., 
Office of City Engineer. 


IMPACT OF LOCATION OF GRIFFISS AIR FORCE 
BaSE AT ROME, N.Y., ON EXPENDITURES TO 
EXPAND PHYSICAL PLANT, 1950-61 


The location of Griffiss Air Force Base 
within the limits of the city of Rome, N.Y., 
has necessitated the expansion of the physi- 
cal plant of Rome. The population of 
Rome, N.Y., has greatly increased from 1940 
to 1960. This increase can all be attributed 
to the activities at Griffiss Air Force Base. 
The population taken from the U.S. census 
is as follows: 

Percent 
increase 
5.8 
21.8 
22.8 


Areas of expansion and cost are as follows: 
. Sewage disposal plant ex- 


Population 


$307, 000. 00 
1, 914, 800. 00 


. New streets paved 
. New dam and 1.34 billion 
gallon reservoir 


2, 400, 000. 00 

. Study future expansion 
sanitary sewers 

- New police and _ court 
building (construction 
to start spring 1961) -__- 

. New water mains (city) 
10.28 miles 

New water mains (private) 
5.67 miles 


13, 400. 00 


385, 000. 00 
$268, 435. 00 
149, 800. 00 
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. New sanitary sewers (city) 
222, 150, 00 
. New sanitary sewers (pri- 
vate) 1.79 miles 
. Three new arterial high- 
ways. Total cost—New 
York State ($8,192,- 
540.13) city share 
. Playgrounds—new and re- 
habilitated 
- Cost for special census---- 
. Traffic light system 
. Engine House No. 3 
. Hospital and laboratory--_-_ 
. City health clinic 
. Library (5-county area) -- 
. City planning 


47, 125. 00 


657, 615. 


452, 750. 
7, 000. 
57, 000. 
31, 238. 
225, 000. 
35, 000. 
285, 000. 


98, 400. 81 
54, 500. 00 


7,611, 213. 81 


The foregoing list does not include money 
spent on schools, churches, real estate, urban 
renewal, shopping centers, New York Tele- 
phone Co., Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
apartment housing, low-cost housing, and 
the investments of small business. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STEPHEN H. ZINGERLINE, 
City Engineer, Deputy Commissioner 
of Public Works, City Hall, Rome, 
N.Y. 


UricA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Utica, N.Y., March 6, 1961. 


THE IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED LOSS OF ROAMA 
ON UTICA, N.Y. 


Utica, N.Y., is a city of 100,410, 11.6 miles 
east of the Griffiss Air Force Base exit on a 
new four lane limited access highway, known 
as Route 49, which was constructed at a 
cost of $6,822,617, and opened in December 
1960. 

The State of New York is now complet- 
ing an entirely new arterial, known as the 
North-South Arterial, which will make a new 
and very accessible highway from the north- 
erly city line to the southerly city line, 
and connecting with Route 49. The total 
cost of this arterial is $15,760,889, of which 
the city of Utica paid one-half the cost of 
rights-of-way within city limits. 

The new Oneida County Airport is located 
halfway between Rome and Utica. It was 
opened in 1950, and there is an investment 
of $4,961,574.67. A building constructed 
at a cost of $1,891,258.39 is leased to Mohawk 
Airlines. Mohawk Airlines estimates that 
40 percent of its business at Oneida County 
Airport can be associated with the airbase. 
The loss of this business would mean a dras- 
tic reduction in schedules by Mohawk from 
the Oneida County Airport. 

An urban redevelopment area of 2314 acres 
is now being cleared, The city of Utica has 
issued $844,632 in bonds and notes for this 
project. 

Utica College of Syracuse University has 
just completed its first building on its new 
campus at a cost of $1,134,509. Bids for 
another building, estimated to cost about 
$969,800, will be opened March 16. There 
are 1,870 registrations at the college of 
Griffiss Air Force employees. 

Mohawk Valley Technical Institute, a 2- 
year community college, financed by the 
State of New York and Oneida County, 
moved into three new buildings on its new 
campus in September. The cost of this 
project was $4,522,535 of which Oneidd 
County paid $2,064,743.12. 

Utica Catholic Academy moved into its 
present building in September, and the 
Notre Dame High School is now under con- 
struction. Over $1,500,000 was raised in the 
initial campaign for funds for these projects. 

In the last 10 years, $7,920,000 was raised 
by the issuance of bonds for the public 
schools of Utica. 
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Over $3 million was raised in a United 
Hospital Campaign in 1954. Another finan- 
cial campaign is being planned. 

The city of Utica for over 100 years was 
known as one of the largest textile cities in 
the country. Textiles, formerly employing 
up to 20,000 people in the area, now employ 
less than 1,000. The business and profes- 
sional people of Utica, through their Utica 
Chamber of Commerce, have raised severa] 
hundred thousand dollars to attract new 
industries to Utica. There are such new 
names as Bendix, Chicago Pneumatic, Gen- 
eral Electric, Mele Manufacturing, Mohawk 
Airlines, Oneida Electronics, Remington 
Rand, Utica Electronics, and Westinghouse. 
Despite these achievements there is and has 
always been serious unemployment in this 
area. Presently it is 9.8 percent. 

There are 6,240 civilian jobs in Roama of 
which almost 3,000 are from the Utica area. 

It is, therefore, evident that a catastrophe 
will occur in this area should the Rome Air 
Materiel Area be moved to other locations. 

Very truly yours, 
VINCENT R. Corrovu, 
Executive Vice President. 


BoarRp OF EDUCATION, 
Rome, N.Y., March 6, 1961. 


THE IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED LOSs or ROAMA 
ON ROME PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The loss of Roama would result in the 
following immediate reactions: 

1. A depreciation in real estate values in 
the 120-square-mile area served by Rome 
schools, and a substantially lower tax base 
available for the support of Rome schools. 

The current tax rate of 18.25 per $1,000 of 
full valuation produces $2,214,400 which is 
approximately one-third of the total budget. 
A reduction in real estate values auto- 
matically will result in either a higher tax 
rate or a reduced income. 

2. A drastic increase in the already large 
number of unemployed in the school dis- 
trict, thereby compounding the present 
financial difficulties facing our taxpayers. 

Adequate tax support is necessary for even 
minimum educational opportunity. The 
necessity for substantial reductions in tax 
rates would greatly weaken a good educa- 
tional program, 

3. The exodus of many families, resulting 
in a large number of vacant classrooms and 
virtually empty school buildings—facilities 
for which the remaining residents must con- 
tinue to pay taxes for principal, interest, and 
maintenance. 

During the period 1950-62, the Rome City 
School District has appropriated over $11 
million for school construction. An addi- 
tional $2,259,767 of school construction has 
been financed through Federal aid under 
Public Law 815. Federal aid has financed 
the construction of 52 elementary classrooms 
in the past year. To eliminate the need for 
many of these classrooms within 1 year of 
their construction represents gross waste. 
To require the school district to carry bond 
principal and interest payments for other 
classrooms previously constructed by the 
school district and no longer needed repre- 
sents grave and unnecessary hardship. 

4. The disruption of the educational 
careers of a large number of our children and 
decreased educational opportunity for many 
others. We share with the parents of these 
children a genuine concern. 

The number of federally connected chil- 
dren in the Rome schools has risen from 900 
in 1950 to 3,900 in 1960, and would approxi- 
mate 4,200 children in 1962. In this same 
period, total school population has risen from 
6,500 to 10,700, and would increase to 11,300 
in 1962. The board of education has con- 
sistently developed plans to meet these in- 
creases with adequate facilities. 

Enrollment growth shows a marked simi- 
larity to the growth of Griffiss Air Force 
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Base. Our current figure of 4,000 federally 
connected children represents 37 percent of 
our total enrollment. A good educational 
program provides a variety of services which 
are dependent on a large pupil base; a sub- 
stantial decrease in this base would corre- 
spondingly reduce educational services for 
our children, 
SUMMARY 


As the personnel of Roama have become 
an integrated part of the community, so 
have their children become a real part of the 
school system. The school community has 
welcomed these children and approved the 
funds necessary to their welfare to the point 
where the schools now have a worth of $18 
million, employ a staff of 700, and administer 
an annual budget of over $6 million. To 
a school program which has been so care- 
fully developed through the years to meet 
the problems of rapidly increasing growth, 
the loss of Roama would be a demoralizing 
blow. The loss would result in needless 
waste of facilities, bulldings, and personnel, 
financial disaster to those who must con- 
tinue to support our schools, and decreased 
educational opportunity for thousands of our 
youngsters. 

CHARLES H. EDKINS, 
President, Rome Board of Education. 
ROME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Rome, N.Y., March 6, 1961. 

GENTLEMEN: The transportation commit- 
tee of the Rome Chamber of Commerce, 
whose basic principle is to be of aid to the 
area and all involved parties pertaining to 
transportation policy, would at this time like 
to submit their brief in behalf of all inter- 
ested parties. 

The Utica-Rome area being classified as an 
“E” area, has at present 10,900 people reg- 
istered collecting unemployment insurance. 
This does not reflect those who have gone by 
the eligible period, which could easily add 
another 3,000 to the ranks. 

While the bulk of the above does not rep- 
resent people solely employed in transporta- 
tion, this figure comes from industries that 
have curtailed operations, etc., thus affecting 
jobs of those in transportation that rely 
upon these industries to help support their 
services. 

It is our conservative estimate that a min- 
imum of 60 people will lose their jobs in the 
Rome-Utica area, if Roama is relocated, in 
the motor carrier industry. 

This ever-increasing unemployment has 
forced numerous companies to curtail their 
Utica-Rome operations. A few are as fol- 
lows: Endres Delivery, General Expressway, 
and Schreiber Trucking Co. 

There are several companies today whose 
operating ratios of 1960 are in the 105 to 
110 category and with another decrease in 
business trends, would not last the year. 
These companies will not be named but may 
be listed from the financial reports as sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

To show the tremendous volume by 
pounds of items coming into and going out 
of Griffiss Air Force Base, we submit the fol- 
lowing figures from January to October 1960, 
inclusive. 

Inbound to Griffss Air Force Base (ex- 
cluding fuel): Truck, 57.2 million pounds; 
rail, 25.5 million pounds; parcel post, 0.5 
million pounds. 

The above inbound poundage figures do 
not include items consigned to the post ex- 
change or commissary. 

Outbound from Griffiss Air Force Base: 
Truck, 27.8 million pounds; rail, 38.8 million 
pounds; parcel post, 1.5 million pounds. 

Inbound fuel (coal and petroleum): Coal, 
70 million pounds by rail; petroleum, 250 
million pounds total. 

Breakdown of petroleum: Rail tank car, 
approximately 80 percent; barge, approxi- 
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mately 30 percent; tank truck, approximate- 
ly 40 percent. 

The inbound (excluding fuel) and the 
outbound to and from Griffiss Air Force Base 
is substantial to the transportation indus- 
try serving this area. Without a doubt the 
great majority of these figures are directly 
responsible by Roama’s activities being a 
supply function. We assure you that this 
is very substantial volume and that it 
would definitely be a very striking blow to 
the transportation industry in central New 
York. 

It is estimated that 39 percent of the total 
rail traffic tonnage in Rome during 1960 
was shipments to and from Griffiss Air Force 
Base, of which a major portion was Roama 
traffic. 

In reviewing the situation from actual ex- 
periences we find that the transportation 
officer and his staff, which includes the pro- 
curement transportation division, have made 
tremendous studies in the efficiency of ware- 
housing and distribution in both domestic 
and foreign shipments. This has only been 
accomplished through the years of practical 
experience of the transportation officer’s 
function and knowledge of Roama. 

The central New York area offers more 
than adequate transportation facilities to all 
parts of the United States and to the ports 
for foreign shipments. Several new ports 
presently opening along the St. Lawrence 
Seaway provide a greater outlet nearby for 
foreign orders. This area can and has pro- 
vided the best in transportation service to 
the functions of Roama. 

To summarize, all modes of transportation, 
whether it be land, rail, sea, or air need 
healthy use to operate efficiently and with 
today’s economy, or I should say lack of 
economy, any major change in a thriving 
industry would certainly have its devastating 
effects on the industry. 

As the body of the chamber responsible 
for transportation, we would like to go on 
record at this time stating the removal of 
Roama would certainly hinder our present 
transportation facilities. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DONALD R. HULLER, 
Chairman, Transportation Committee. 
MOHAWK AIRLINES, INC., 
Utica, N.Y., March 6, 1961. 
Mr. ALBERT R. NEILL, 
Executive Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Rome, N.Y. 

Dear Aut: As you can imagine, Mohawk 
Airlines is considerably disturbed at the pro- 
posed removal of the Roama section of the 
Griffiss Air Force Base. The following facts 
are set forward for your transmittal to the 
appropriate officials of the administration. 

I assume that the Defense Department has 
perfectly valid reasons for undertaking this 
move. My sole purpose in writing you is to 
be sure in evaluating the potential cost sav- 
ings to be realized from this move that cer- 
tain offsetting losses and costs to the Federal 
Government are also clearly understood. 

The cities served by Mohawk Airlines are 
subsidized to a current extent of some $4 
million a year. Last year Mohawk carried 
approximately 120,000 people in and out of 
Utica-Rome for a net passenger revenue of 
$2 million. Without forecasting any in- 
crease (and our average rate of growth has 
been 23 percent per year) some 40 percent 
of this traffic originated or terminated at 
Griffiss Air Force Base. 

This means that in 1962 the cost to the 
Federal Government of furnishing air serv- 
ice to the Utica-Rome area will be increased 
by approximately $800,000 if the Roama in- 
stallation is moved. Roama accounts for ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the total Griffiss 
Air Force Base air traffic moving by civilian 
carriers. This figure it must be remembered 
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includes not only military and civilian per- 
sonnel directly attached to the base, but, 
most important, the vendors and technical 
representatives traveling between the base 
and Boston, Dayton, and through the New 
York City terminals. 

The second effect of the proposed transfer, 
while less readily definable, is perhaps 
greater on the community. If Mohawk suf- 
fers a traffic loss of this magnitude through 
the removal of the Roama function, it will 
sharply reduce its flight frequencies in and 
out of Utica-Rome. This, in turn, will make 
the Utica-Rome area substantially less at- 
tractive to other industry, since there can 
be no doubt but that frequent commuting 
air service is a prime requisite for industrial 
plant location. This reduction in flight 
service, and hence lessening of area attrac- 
tiveness to industry, spreads very rapidly to 
the small merchant, the lawyer, the doctor, 
and throughout the entire community. The 
net effect will be, of course, reduced com- 
munity purchasing power, increased unem- 
ployment, and serious economic depression. 

Once again I reiterate that I do not want 
to be a party to second-guess a Defense De- 
partment decision which, I am sure, is based 
on sound ground. I do wish to be very cer- 
tain that the offsetting costs to the Federal 
Government of the proposed move are clearly 
understood. The community subsidy for 
air service will sharply increase and the 
quality of service deteriorate if this move 
takes place. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. PEACH. 
URBAN RENEWAL AGENCY, 
Rome, N.Y., March 6, 1961. 


THE IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED LOsSs OF ROAMA 
ON URBAN RENEWAL 


URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT N.Y.R. 31 


Area: Downtown. Reuse: Commercial. 
Size: 19 acres. 

Approved budget: Gross, $3,066,059; land 
resale, $1 million; net, $2,066,059. 

Anticipated by local public agency: Gross, 
$3 million; land resale, $500,000; net, 
$2,500,000. 

Federally approved estimated completion 
date, March 31, 1963; adjusted target date 
due to local speed up, June 30, 1962. 

Progress to date: Property optioned or 
purchased, 55 percent. Buildings demol- 
ished, 4 percent. Over $1 million spent or 
committed. 

Anticipated auction of land: June 1961. 
Anticipated delivery of title to redeveloper: 
October 1961. 

Project N.Y.R 31 has been speeded up due 
to assurances in spring and fall, 1960, of the 
continuance of the Roama operation in 
Rome, and the urging of President Kennedy 
to expedite local programs as a boost to the 
local economy. 

Due to depressed area conditions our an- 
ticipated resale price on the project land for 
commercial redevelopment has been cut in 
half. Nevertheless, commercial redevelop- 
ment is still considered not only feasible 
but necessary. However, with the loss of 
purchasing power due to the proposed re- 
moval of Roama, sale of the land for com- 
mercial reuse could not be accomplished. 
On the other hand, the project cannot be 
halted at this time without very serious 
hardship to area property owners and to the 
community as a whole. Progress of the 
program to date, commitments of area 
property owners and tenants to relocate else- 
where (115 families, 58 manufacturing, re- 
tail, and service enterprises), and the un- 
avoidable downgrading of the area due to 
the impending renewal program all con- 
tribute to this conclusion. 

The need for immediate rehabilitation of 
our obsolescent downtown area and the re- 
vitalization of the city as a whole is well 
recognized. However, the economic return 
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on properties after redevelopment, rehabili- 
tation, or conservation would not justify ex- 
penditures to be incurred locally without 
the support of the purchasing power pres- 
ently represented by Roama. Rome suffers 
now from a housing surplus and developed 
but unoccupied industrial properties. Need 
for commercial redevelopment would be lost 
with Roama. 

The ability of the city to work with the 
Federal Government to stimulate the local 
economy and to strengthen and revitalize 
our urban community through urban re- 
newal would be severely crippled by the pro- 
posed transfer of Roama. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Pau. E. THOMAs, 
Executive Director. 

ROME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Rome, N.Y., “the Copper City.” 


ReralL SALEs 


Rome has experienced a rapid growth in 
retail sales during the past 10 years. The 
retail economy has expanded to absorb de- 
mand-growth believed to be due solely to 
expansion of Griffiss Air Force Base functions, 
including Roama. There has been no other 
primary job growth in the community during 
this period. 


Retail sales: City of Rome Oneida County 
Si icosieteceereres $11, 967, 000 $71, 543, 000 
cies hearer 41, 831, 000 233, 961, 000 
iii icintiinens 58, 050, 000 273, 304, 000 


Source: Sales Management magazine, 1959 
survey of buying power. 

With the loss of Roama this expanded 
economy will suffer a severe contraction. 
The percentage dropoff in effective buying 
income is computed as follows: 

Loss of Roama civilian payroll_. $36, 500, 000 


Loss. of Geeia payroll__..._..-- 1, 300, 000 
Loss of 450 Roama military and 
1,000 100 percent dependent 
a yen entinigssinesypsin 8, 500, 000 
iis hitting nmion 46, 300, 000 


52 percent residing in Rome___. 24, 076,000 

Less: 20 percent estimated State 
and Federal tax payments... 4,815,200 

Estimated loss of effective buy- 
ing income for city of Rome.. 19, 260, 800 

1959 effective buying income for 

88, 037, 000 
Percent loss, effective buying income: 22 

percent. 


Source: Sales Management magazine, 1960 


survey of buying power. 

This 22-percent loss of effective buying 
power will result in the closing of an unde- 
termined number of marginal retail estab- 
lishments and the loss of many retail jobs 
in these establishments and in others forced 
to reduce the size of their work force. 

Retail trade, Rome, N.Y.: Number estab- 
lishments, 453; number employees, 2,285. 


Source: 1958 census of business. 


During the past 10 years there has been 
a sizable expansion of Rome's retail plant. 
This has included a number of central busi- 
ness district renovations and construction 
of new stores, plus the construction of two 
shipping centers—one with 15 stores, the 
other with 23 stores. 

Three additional shopping centers have 
been announced for construction to start 
this spring. A 19-acre commercial develop- 
ment is also planned for the urban renewal 
area. 

The chamber of commerce retail division 
has been advised that the developers of the 
three announced shopping centers have de- 
ferred action until the Roama decision is 
announced. The urban renewal program is 
in jeopardy. 
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It is safe to assume that the two shopping 
centers now in operation and many other 
modernizations and store construction proj- 
ects would not have been undertaken if 
Griffiss Air Force Base and Roama had not 
expanded during the past 10 years. 
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The impact of the proposed Roama loss 
on Rome retailing appears more serious than 
the 22-percent estimated loss in effective 
buying income would indicate. 

ALBERT R. NEILL, 
Executive Secretary. 


The impact of the proposed loss of Roama on the banking industry in Rome 


























| 1950 | 1960 1962—Estimated loss if 
| | Roama leaves Rome 
| 
Number of} Amount Number of} Amount Number of} Amount 
accounts accounts accounts 
Deposits: | 
. ~ e | 34, 770 $32, 538, 874 45, 892 $66, 104, 618 4, 250 $6, 150, 000 
Demand_____- 10,645 | 13, 175, 466 16,780 | 19, 891, 404 2,500 | 2, 500, 000 
Mortgage loans: 
Rett ees edi ot odes 266 1, 320, 635 1, 505 13, 739, 962 175 | 11,225,000 
Veterans (GI loans)-....._..._- 545 3, 391, 552 1, 788 12, 367, 774 200 | 11,500,000 
eer er 2, 123 6, 723, 710 3,928 | 24, 398, 259 160 | 11, 100,000 
Installment loans. .-- 1, 201 1, 039, 272 4, 289 7, 196, 883 1, 000 1, 500, 000 
Time loans. ....-..-- 650 1, 426, 030 1, 507 3, 194, 133 300 1, 100, 000 
Demand loans... -_-- 75 305, 438 3, 453, 517 50 400, 000 
Number of employees---.--...---- OF Five pnnennancioel SED Fs soi Gasdebees Oe ces wccaee. 
een We. oo lh ded perce a aernostoy | eponncecoraa| = eteenichoces| peasenccaned 15, 475, 000 
1 These are probable mortgages which will be foreclosed, 
D. L. Tripp, 


Vice President, the Oneida National Bank & Trust Co. of Central New York. 


ROME MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Rome, N.Y. 
The impact of the proposed loss of Roama 
on the churches of the community of Rome, 
N.Y., including Roman Catholic, Protestant, 


and Jewish congregations statistically as 
follows: 
Number: of families... .o.....-2...-. 2,019 
Percent current expenses by Ro- 

ama families.....--- percent_-_ 18 
Total building funds____.------ $2, 075, 847 
Amounts pledged toward build- 

ing funds by Roama families. $397, 786 


Brevity of time permitted the gathering of 
information from only about two-thirds of 
the number of churches in the Rome com- 
munity. All the larger parishes numerically 
are included. 

L. ALDEN SMITH, 
President. 








Secretary. 


—_—-- 


ROME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Rome, N.Y. 
PusBLic UTILITIES 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 

Over recent years Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp. has extended natural gas mains and 
electric transmission and distribution lines 
to keep pace with the rapid growth needs of 
the community, due in large part to Griffiss 
AFB expansion. 

Revenue losses, based on current consump- 
tion levels, are estimated by Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. as follows for each customer 
who moves out of the service area. There 
are no estimates as to the possible losses due 
to lower power demands from Griffiss Air 
Force Base itself. 














Loss per | Estimated 
customer j yearly total 

per year loss ! 
INNO Soins antrnndiabaeethes $86 $186, 792 
Re ee cere ee onasemnmniel 149 275, 054 
WWE. Ais cock eet 461, 846 


1 Based on loss of 2,172 electric customers and 1.846 
gas customers. Totals are computed on 6,240 Roama 
civilian jobs lost plus 1,000 additional 100 percent de- 
pendent jobs. Thirty percent of this total is then com- 
puted as the number who aree imated to move out of 
the area with the proposed transfer. One hundred per- 
cent of these are considered electric customers; 85 per- 
cent gas customers, 


TELEPHONE 


Impact of the proposed move of Roama is 
estimated by the New York Telephone Co, 
as follows: 


City of Rome telephones 


Bs Sehsede tp bade e tenia sadanwenieeen ae 10, 211 
I ih stl ilk Maile ostunlisentbciek cndlaioadinees nialal poidiaa 15, 360 
SONNE WIDRIIRMIIO «<n ccsciams oan inmineaaienule tend: 16, 755 
Estimate with Roama loss, 1962_..........-- 15, 250 


Estimated number of telephone stations 
to be lost in the Utica-Rome area: approxi- 
mately 3,000 total stations. 

Approximate company 
$310,500 per year. 

Approximate State and local tax loss on 
this revenue: $34,155 per year. 

No telephone company estimates have 
been computed on possible loss of direct 
telephone traffic from Griffiss AFB. 

ALBERT R. NEILL, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. PIRNIE. And may I at this time 
thank again my colleague for his great 
interest and for permitting me to join 
with him in this effort. His coopera- 
tion has existed for a long period 
of time; and I might say for the benefit 
of the House that this entire bipartisan 
effort goes back for months. We have 
protested any change and the status of 
Roama not in the compelling national 
interest. We have tried to accurately 
reflect the full support of the commu- 
nity and the State, also our sense of re- 
sponsibility to the Nation. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for his contribution. 
I wonder if the gentleman, knowing the 
situation and having met with some of 
the officials of the Defense Department 
with regard to it, as I have, I wonder if 
the gentleman would not agree with me 
that with respect to some of the plans, 
at any rate, that have been discussed 
for this operation, they might well end 
up by transferring 6,200 jobs from an 
area that is suffering critically from un- 
employment to an area that is not suf- 
fering any unemployment at all? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman 
for raising that point, because it is a 
fact that the area where this AMA is 
located is the only air materiel area 


revenue loss: 
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that is in class E. So it could not be 
transferred into another area where the 
unemployment situation is as aggra- 
vated. If it suffers this loss, it will no 
longer be a distressed area, it will be a 
disaster area. 

Mr. STRATTON. In other words, if 
this matter is to be handled intelligent- 
ly, somebody has got to be in a position 
to advise the Defense Department just 
what the employment situation is in vari- 
ous areas. These cuts are not something 
that can be handled on the basis of pick- 
ing pins out of one place in a map and 
sticking them back in another place. 

Mr. PIRNIE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. In preparation for this con- 
ference tomorrow we have called this 
point to the attention of the Secretary, 
and we trust he will have that in mind. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from New York will permit. 
I wonder if we might have incorporated 
in the Recorp the entire brochure? In 
fact, I have, as I know the gentleman 
has, a covering letter signed by the may- 
or of the city of Rome addressed to the 
members of the New York State con- 
gressional delegation. I believe it will be 
of great interest and help to the mem- 
bership to have the entire brochure 
printed in the Recorp, if the gentleman 
has no objection. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I have no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in lieu of the 
matter requested to be inserted by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Prirn1E], 
the first four pages of the report, the 
entire document be inserted at that point 
in the Recorp, together with a covering 
letter from the mayor of the city of 
Rome. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 


thank the gentleman from New York for 
his contribution. I might say it was with 
some trepidation I took time today to 
discuss a matter in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict because he had been doing an ex- 
tremely valuable job of leadership of our 
group in fighting this move and if we 
are successful I know that the gentle- 
man from New York will deserve the 
lion’s share of the credit for the results 
that have been achieved. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman 
for his very kind remarks with respect to 
my participation in this matter; but I 
would like to make it equally clear that 
at no time has it been a question of any- 
one spearheading or carrying the ball. 
I think we are together because we all 
recognize that there is something very 
fundamental at issue in this situation to 
which we wish to devote our sincere ef- 
forts. I would like to say with respect 
to the committee that our distin- 
guished senior colleagues from New 
York, Mr. CELLer and Mr Taser, as well 
as every other Member of the delegation, 
have cooperated with us in attempting 
to make it clear that we wish to have 
whatever is done be in the truly best in- 
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terest of our country and not needlessly 
destructive of something that is valuable 
in our State. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, one of the bril- 
liant new members of our New York 
delegation, and a new member of our 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. PIKE. Aside from the flattery, 
would the gentleman please answer this 
question: Can he tell me approximately 
what time the decision to make this move 
was made? 

Mr. STRATTON. I think the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. P1IRNIE] will 
agree with me that officially the decision 
has not yet been made. Through some 
break, let us say, members of the New 
York delegation heard about the fact 
the mové was under consideration and 
apparently very actively under consid- 
eration. I think it is fair to say the 
Secretary of the Air Force and the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the White House 
have made it clear to us that a final 
decision has not yet been made and, as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PIRNIE] said a moment ago, we hope it 
will never be made, and we are doing 
everything we can to prevent it from 
being made. 

Mr. PIKE. Would the gentlemen 
agree with me that in the event this 
proposal is carried through it would be 
the second loss of a major Air Force 
establishment in the State of New York 
within the last year, say? I refer, of 
course, to the Mitchell Air Force Base 
also in the State of New York. Is the 
gentleman familiar with that situation? 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman is 
correct and, as I said a moment ago, we 
in the Empire State of New York justi- 
fiably are wondering why all of the cut- 
backs in defense have to be made at the 
expense of the great Empire State. 

Mr. PIKE. I would like to say to the 
gentleman, also particularly to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Prrnie], 
that while the area affected by this 
other cutback, the Mitchell Air Force 
Base, is not in the economic trouble that 
the Rome area is in—and I am happy it 
is not—nevertheless all of the same 
losses in effectual management of the 
forces there, the same attrition in the 
Reserve forces which have used that 
field, apply to both of these situations. 
I am pleased to concur with the views 
of both of the gentlemen who have 
spoken that we must, of course, put de- 
fense needs first; but it does seem to 
me there can be a far better coordina- 
tion than there has been between the 
needs of defense and the needs of the 
economy in general. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
contribution of the gentleman from 
New York. We have to face up to the 
fact that the Defense Department is 
one of the major employers in the Na- 
tion, whether we like it or not, and we 
simply cannot eliminate defense jobs 
and installations without taking into 
account the tremendous impact they 
are going to have on our economy. 
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We, in New York, have been particu- 
larly concerned about this, because 
everybody has the idea that the Empire 
State is a wealthy State. We do pay 
20 percent of the taxes, but we get back 
@ much smaller ratio of benefits in any 
Federal assistance programs. But we do 
seem to be “taking the rap” when it 
comes to reductions in the defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. PIRNIE. In response to the 
gentleman from New York, I would 
like to say that he is very right when 
he reminds us that wherever this oc- 
curs, the problem is that of all of us. 
It is a matter of principle, and I join 
with him in any concern, whenever any 
change is made that does not seem to 
be dictated by actual military neces- 
sity and sound business principles. Gen- 
eral conditions have created enough 
economic problems without the help of 
such moves as now proposed. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my colleagues for their partici- 
pation, and I would like simply to add 
this one thought, that we in New York 
State, who are concerned with our 
mounting unemployment problem, find 
it increasingly difficult to support legis- 
lation which might have the added effect 
of increasing the ability of other areas 
of the country to take even more jobs 
away from us at the very time when we 
are confronted with these further re- 
ductions in the extent of the defense pro- 
gram in the State of New York. 

It is time we in New York got some 
real relief of our own. 





RED HEMISPHERIC DRIVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a pe- 
riod of years I have watched with grow- 
ing concern a sustained deterioration in 
the position of the United States in their 
relations with various countries of Latin 
America. This loss of stature has been 
especially pronounced in the strategic 
area of the Caribbean, now under serious 
attack by the international Communist 
conspiracy with the Panama Canal as the 
prime target. 

As I have stated to this body on many 
previous occasions, the attack on the 
Panama Canal takes two forms: First, 
support of extreme radical elements in 
Panama for nationalization of the Pan- 
ama Canal by that country; and second, 
agitation for transfer of control of the 
canal from the United States to an in- 
ternational organization. 

Unfortunately, influential elements in 
our country, and even in our Govern- 
ment, have, wittingly or unwittingly, 
played into the hands of those who would 
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subvert our sovereign rights, power, and 
authority over the Canal Zone territory 
and the Panama Canal. 

As to the ill-advised support of na- 
tionalistic extremists in Panama, we 
have the tragic example of the President 
of the United States, by Executive order 
on September 17, 1960, on advice of the 
Department of State, and counter to the 
express action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on this subject, deliberately 
striking the American flag in the Canal 
Zone and directing the official display of 
the Panama flag over the zone alongside 
the Stars and Stripes. 

With regard to agitation for interna- 
tionalization or regionalization, we have 
the examples of theoretical college pro- 
fessors in important universities, such 
as Northwestern and Stanford, urging 
transfer of the Panama Canal enterprise 
to an international body—an idea that 
traces back to the 1917 revolution in 
Russia. 

It is easy to understand, despite an 
extensive documentation in the annals 
of the Congress, how patriotic Americans 
find it difficult to accept the truth of 
some of the assertions that have been 
made in the Congress as to the Commu- 
nist inspiration of the current drives for 
nationalization or internationalization 
of the Panama Canal. But it should not 
be difficult any longer. 

At the closing session in Mexico City 
on March 8, 1961, of the Latin American 
Conference for National Sovereignty, 
Economic Emancipation, and Peace, 


some 200 Communist delegates from 
countries south of the Rio Grande 
passed resolutions on Communist plans 


for Latin America. One of the resolu- 
tions calls for support for Panamanian 
demands that the Panama Canal be 
turned over to Panama. 

This demand, of course, is not new. 
What is new is that the international 
Communist conspiracy, by the ineptitude 
of accredited diplomats in Panama and 
policymakers in our Department of State, 
have been emboldened sufficiently to come 
out into the open and publish their plans. 

Do we read in the Panama press about 
our present Ambassador there, Hon. 
Joseph S. Farland, upholding our 
Isthmiam policy? Furthermore, as I 
understand, it is he who takes full credit 
for initiating the move to plant officially 
the Panama flag in the Canal Zone, and 
against the mandates of the. Congress. 

To show the laxity of our Government 
policies in dealing with Panama Canal 
questions, our Government, without the 
slightest objection, permits Panamanian 
officials to advocate anywhere in the 
United States, including respected uni- 
versities, the Panamanian objective of 
securing fantastically increased benefits 
from the Panama Canal, or else its na- 
tionalization by Panama. 

On the other hand, our responsible 
Officials know that if they sought to 
make in Panamanian territory speeches 
and to employ other media of propa- 
ganda to present the case of the United 
States with respect to the Panama Canal, 
Panamanian mobs would immediately 
meet to oppose such presentations. 

Now, freedom of speech can be carried 
to an absurd length. Our Government 
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should certainly do one of two things in 
this connection. It should, first, deny 
the right. to foreign officials to propa- 
gandize blatantly in behalf of the poli- 
cies of their countries which affect the 
United States or, second, demand that 
similar freedom and opportunity be 
given to officials of the United States to 
present our own positions touching ques- 
tions of mutual concern. 

In our excessive zeal in behalf of free- 
dom of speech, we permit every foreign 
agency opposed to U.S. policy or to our 
constitutional form of government to 
romp throughout our territory and to 
propagandize their opposition in the 
most violent terms. Yet our officials 
know that if we attempted a like proce- 
dure in any foreign country where these 
adverse movements arise, our efforts 
would be stopped immediately and those 
attempting to state U.S. policies would 
be shot or imprisoned. 

All of this fails to make sense. There 
is no wonder that our Nation is being 
inundated by powerful waves of com- 
munism, radicalism and treason, making 
the United States a veritable hunting 
ground for all the dangerously subversive 
and sanguinary movements of the world. 

In cases dealing with the Panama 
Canal question, however fantastic and 
extreme the arguments against the 
United States may be, our responsible 
Officials altogether fail to make any reply 
or defense of U.S. policy, however just 
it may be. How long can our country 
endure? 

Again I would stress what I empha- 
sized previously: the vital importance of 
thoroughgoing investigations by the Con- 
gress of subversive influences in our De- 
partment of State, with special reference 
to our Caribbean and Isthmian policies. 

As partial documentation for some of 
the above points, I include a most sig- 
nificant news story from the Washing- 
ton Post of March 9, 1961, a news story 
and picture caption from the Star and 
Herald, the well known and infiuential 
Isthmian newspaper: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 9, 1961] 
Reps LAUNCH HEMISPHERIC DRIVE IN MEXICO 


Mexico Crry, March 8.—The signal for an 
all-out Communist drive in Latin America 
was given today at a meeting of fellow trav- 
elers from throughout the hemisphere who 
approved a set of resolutions calling for 
down-the-line support of Communist goals. 

At the closing session of the Latin Ameri- 
can Conference for National Sovereignty, 
Economic Emancipation, and Peace, which 
began Sunday, the 200-odd delegates from 
the countries south of the Rio Grande, plus 
observers from the United States, Canada, 
the Soviet Union, Guinea, and other coun- 
tries, acclaimed resolutions that give a clear 
indication of Communist plans for Latin 
America. 

Among the most important were resolu- 
tions calling for condemnation of alleged 
U.S. aggression in Cuba, for full support of 
the Cuban revolution, and for the perma- 
nent establishment of the administration of 
the present conference. 

The delegates also voted to return to their 
respective countries to—- 

Wage an “organized and constant fight for 
the liberation of the Latin American people, 
as part of the great world anti-imperialistic 
and anticolonialistic front.” 
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Fight for repeal of international treaties 
for hemispheric defense and cooperation, 
such as the Rio De Janeiro, Bogota, and Ca- 
racas agreements. 

Oppose U.S. military missions to Latin 
American countries, and the existence of an 
Inter-American defense organization. 

Stump for the rejection of all U.S. aid and 
cooperation. 

Oppose the Organization of American 
States as an “instrument of American im- 
perialism” and argue that Latin American 
problems should be presented to the United 
Nations, instead of to the OAS. 

Condemn anti-Communist ideology. 

Denounce calling Puerto Rico as a free 
state associated with the United States, 
which the Reds term “a clumsy lie.” 

Support Panamanian Nationalist demands 
that the Panama Canal be turned over to 
that country. 

Fight for the rescue of territories held by 
the United States, Holland, France, and 
Great Britain in Latin America. 

Work for the integration of labor groups 
in one central organization in each country. 

The fact that the Reds are now ready to 
go all out was underlined by a resolution 
attacking the denial of civil rights in Mexi- 
co, whose moderate socialist government has 
thus far been pretty much free from criti- 
cism from the far left. 

[From the Panama Star and Herald, 
Feb. 19, 1961] 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA WOULD LIKE 50-50 SPuitT 
IN CANAL ProFItTs, SAYs ENvoy 


NEw HAVEN, CoNnN., February 18.—The Re- 
public of Panama would like something 
nearer a 50-50 share in the profits of the 
Panama Canal, Panama’s Ambassador to the 
United Nations said last night. 

Cesar Quintero told an audience at Yale 
that Panama gets $1,950,000 a year from the 
United States, but the United States grosses 
about $100 million in canal tolls. 

“We feel that our geographical position, 
and, therefore, the canal, represent our main 
natural wealth,” he said. “And we feel that 
an annuity of less than $2 million is very 
meager.” 

Quintero said his countrymen also feel 
they are discriminated against by the USS. 
administration in employment and food buy- 
ing. 

“The Eisenhower administration,” he said, 
“announced Panamanian nationals, who for- 
merly had been paid only one-third to one- 
half as much as American citizens working 
in the Canal Zone, were to get equal pay. 
But,” said Quintero, “practically all the 
goods jobs were reserved for Americans, so 
the situation was as bad as before.” 

The United States also reneged to a large 
extent on a promise to buy more rice, sugar, 
and other foodstuffs in Panama, he said. 


[From the Panama Star and Herald, 
Feb. 19, 1961] 


FARLAND AT NOMBRE DE DIOos 


Ambassador Joseph 8S, Farland said good- 
bye to Senora Herrera, his hostess at a lunch- 
eon during a 1-day visit to Nombre de Dios. 
The Ambassador and an official party from 
the U.S. Embassy in Panama went to Nombre 
de Dios at the invitation of the community. 
It was the first time a U.S. Ambassador had 
visited Nombre de Dios. Another member of 
the official party, Edward Clark, first secre- 
tary of the Embassy, is seen on the porch 
above the Ambassador. In addition to the 
Ambassador and Clark the party was com- 
posed of Gov. Gustavo Velarde, of the 
Province of Colon; Mayor Daniel Duarte, of 
the city of Colon; Peter Bridges and Carl 
Davis, of the Embassy; Alejandro Chu Bor- 
bua, representing the Sindicato de Perio- 
distas de Colon; Robert Sikorski, of point 4, 
and Joseph Harrington. 
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TRUMAN-MEAD COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEapDER] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago on March 1, 1941, the Senate 
adopted Senate Resolution 71, 77th Con- 
gress, lst session, creating a Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate the National De- 
fense Program, which became known 
popularly as the Truman-Mead com- 
mittee. 

Having served on the staff of that 
committee as counsel for a period of ap- 
proximately 4 years, it seemed appro- 
priate for me to make some observations 
on this committee as one of the out- 
standing examples of the usefulness of 
congressional investigation. 

August 7, 1944, President—then Sena- 
tor—Truman, in announcing on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate his resignation as 
chairman of the Special Committee In- 
vestigating the National Defense Pro- 
gram, said: 

In my opinion, the power of investigation 
is one of the most important powers of the 
Congress. The manner in which that 
power is exercised will largely determine the 
position and prestige of the Congress in the 
future. An informed Congress is a wise 
Congress; an uninformed Congress surely 
will forfeit a large portion of the respect 
and confidence of the people. 

The days when Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
houn personally could familiarize them- 
selves with all the major matters with re- 
spect to which they were called upon to 
legislate are gone forever. No Senator or 
Representative, no matter how able or dili- 
gent, can himself hope to master all the 
facts necessary to legislate wisely. 

The accomplishments of the Truman com- 
mittee—and I am referring now to the other 
members of the committee and its staff, 
rather than to myself—present an example 
of the results that can be obtained by mak- 
ing a factual investigation with a good staff. 
Similar accomplishments can be made by 
other special committees, as well as the 
standing committees of the Congress, and I 
particularly urge upon the Senate that it 
be liberal in providing ample funds for the 
prosecution of proper investigations. The 
cost of a good investigation is negligible 
when compared with the results which can 
be obtained. 


Mr. Speaker, one of the primary ob- 
jectives in my service in the House of 
Representatives has been to strengthen, 
improve, and modernize the Congress of 
the United States so that it may effec- 
tively discharge in our modern compli- 
cated society its constitutional responsi- 
bility for formulation of national policy. 
It is my belief that one of the most 
effective ways of strengthening Congress 
is through the building up of the com- 
mittee system. 

The last three decades have witnessed 
tremendous growth in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not only in the size of its per- 
sonnel and its expenditures, but in its 
assumption of responsibilities of great 
areas of our national activity, involving 
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a multitude of complex questions. The 
executive branch has grown from a per- 
sonnel of some 400,000 to about 2% 
million, exclusive of the Armed Forces, 
and our annual budget has jumped from 
$4 billion to $80 billion, and our national 
debt from $16 billion to almost $290 bil- 
lion. Meanwhile, the Federal Govern- 
ment has engaged, in this period of three 
decades, in many new regulatory and 
supervisory activities with respect to our 
national economy. 

It is my belief that the Congress of 
the United States has failed to keep 
pace with this growth. Partly as a re- 
sult of this factor, and partly because of 
an aggressive bureaucracy continually 
reaching for more and more power, the 
Congress has permitted its policymak- 
ing authority to slip away from it and to 
be exercised in an ever-increasing de- 
gree by the executive branch of the 
Government. As a corollary, con- 
gressional decisions have come more 
and more to be based on emotional gen- 
eralities, slogans, and labels grafted on 
legislative proposals originated in the 
executive branch of the Government, 
rather than upon serious concentrated 
thought and analysis of the elements of 
the problem, with decisions made after 
full and accurate knowledge on the basis 
of facts and logic. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator Truman, in the 
passage I have quoted, it seems to me, 
pointed the way for the Congress to re- 
capture and promote its legislative pre- 
rogatives and its powers through the 
strengthening of the committee system. 
A relatively small group of represent- 
atives in a committee equipped with an 
able staff can penetrate beneath the sur- 
face generalities of a subject, explore, by 
the use of its investigative power, the 
advantages of legislating or refraining 
from legislating, and when the commit- 
tee determines that legislation is advis- 
able, can spell out national policy in 
clarity and detail, and calculate its prob- 
able effect on segments of our economy 
and the general public welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I previously indicated 
that I believe the Truman-Mead com- 
mittee was a remarkable development in 
congressional history. I believe chair- 
men and staff members of all congres- 
sional committees very well could benefit 
by the example the Truman-Mead com- 
mittee set and the procedures, prin- 
ciples and practices it followed. A very 
interesting study of this committee is 
now being conducted by Sister Patrick 
Ellen Maher, I.H.M., in the department 
of political science at St. Louis Univer- 
sity which when completed, in my judg- 
ment, will be very helpful to the proper 
functioning of committees. 

Sister Patrick Ellen Maher is a native 
of Detroit, Mich., and belongs to one of 
the finest religious teaching orders in 
the country, Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, with its 
motherhouse located in Monroe, Mich., 
in my congressional district. 

Sister Patrick Ellen is making this 
study of the Truman-Mead committee 
for her thesis for a degree of doctor of 
philosophy, and I have had occasion to 
become familiar with the manner in 
which she has pursued this inquiry and 
in fact, have been permitted to examine 
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in rough draft selected portions of her 
proposed thesis. I am impressed with 
the extent of her knowledge of the 
operations of the Truman-Mead com- 
mittee and the manner in which she 
has analyzed the principles by which it 
was guided. I wish her well in the com- 
pletion of her work and express the hope 
that the results will be available in final 
form. I am certain they will be of great 
benefit to legislative and investigative 
committees and will be an important 
factor in the improvement of the func- 
tioning of the committees and thus con- 
tribute to the major goal of improving 
and strengthening the Congress in the 
discharge of its investigative and policy- 
making functions. 

Probably the two key positions which 
determine the success or failure of a 
committee’s work are the chairman of 
the committee and the head of its staff, 
the chief counsel or staff director. 

In response to a question in an inter- 
view with Sister Patrick Ellen I ex- 
pressed my views on the functions of the 
chairman and the chief counsel as 
follows: 

The policies of the committee ought to be 
established by the chairman, after consul- 
tation with other committee members. Un- 
doubtedly, an able chief counsel will sug- 
gest certain policies and be the originator of 
practices and activities which the commit- 
tee adopts, but the chairman and committee 
are responsible for these policies and prac- 
tices. 

The administrative work, however, should 
be the responsibility of the chief counsel. 
The chairman should engage a counsel he 
can trust and depend upon, and delegate to 
him the administrative responsibilities. 
This is the counsel’s full-time job, while the 
chairman, in addition to his work with the 
committee, has many other duties as a 
Senator. He ought not to inject himself 
into matters of personnel or administration, 
but ought to hold the chief counsel re- 
sponsible for obtaining able people and 
managing the details of committee work. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I should 
like to pay a well deserved tribute to the 
Honorable Harry S. Truman, first chair- 
man of the Truman-Mead committee, 
the Honorable James M. Mead who suc- 
ceeded Senator Truman when he re- 
signed to campaign for Vice President, 
and to Hugh A. Fulton, the first chief 
counsel of the Truman committee. 

Senator Truman and Mr. Fulton func- 
tioned exceptionally well as a team and 
it was this fact coupled with the ability 
of both men which, more than any other, 
in my judgment, led to the almost uni- 
versal public acceptance of the work of 
the Truman committee. That work so 
enhanced the prestige and stature of an 
obscure Senator that he became first the 
Vice President and then on the death of 
President Roosevelt in 1945, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

For this reason I believe it might be 
helpful to record a little historical back- 
ground on how this team got together. 
Hugh Fulton was an honor graduate of 
the University of Michigan law class 
of 1931. He practiced law in New York 
with the Cravath firm and then became 
special assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States, prosecuting, among 
other offenses, important security frauds 
such as the Associated Gas and Electric 
case. 
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At the beginning of World War II, 
Senator Truman who had previously 
been a county judge in Missouri, and 
in that capacity had awarded construc- 
tion contracts, made some personal in- 
quiries into construction work for the 
national defense program, including 
campsites. Because he was impressed 
that some of this work was attended by 
deficiencies and irregularities, he was 
prompted to introduce and secure pas- 
sage of the resolution which created a 
special Senate Committee To Investigate 
the National Defense Program. 

Senator Truman turned to then-At- 
torney General Jackson requesting him 
to recommend a good cross-examining 
attorney. Attorney General Jackson 
told Senator Truman there was a man 
in New York, Hugh Fulton, who would in 
his opinion be just the right man but 
doubted that Fulton would be interested 
in the position as counsel of the com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, Senator Truman 
and Hugh Fulton discussed the position 
and after assurance by Senator Truman 
that the inquiry would not be conducted 
on a political basis and that he would 
let the chips fall where they may, Fulton 
accepted the appointment as chief coun- 
sel and began the inquiries which led 
to the investigation of military procure- 
ment, construction, wartime controls, 
and the defense buildup with which the 
whole country became familiar. 

Hugh Fulton is a brilliant lawyer and 
has an unusually wide and penetrating 
grasp of history and government. To 
credit Mr. Fulton with originating and 
working out many of the committee’s in- 
quiries is not in any way to detract from 
Senator Truman who as chairman had 
the capacity to appreciate and accept 
Mr. Fulton’s recommendations and to 
carry them out with the support and as- 
sistance of the Senators who were mem- 
bers of his committee. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. I compliment the gen- 
tleman for his very fine presentation. 
I agree with him wholeheartedly that 
the committees in this Congress do need 
strengthening against the power of the 
executive, and of the bureaucracy, our 
fourth branch of Government. I agree 
with the gentleman wholeheartedly in 
his statement. 

Mr.MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
for that contribution. It has been my 
feeling that the only way these compli- 
cated questions which come before us 
can be dealt with effectively is by a 
small group of men who can specialize 
in a field and who can employ talent 
who, in turn, can familiarize them- 
selves with that field. And _ then, 
through the investigative authority, call 
upon experts in Government or in pri- 
vate life to come before the committee 
and build a record so that the members 
of the committee and its staff can 
analyze those problems on the basis of 
detailed facts and accurate information. 

It is only when judgment can be 
founded upon facts and logic that you 
can expect a good decision to be made. 
The staff of the committee, if it is prop- 
erly selected on the basis of its capacity 
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and ability, and not with regard to poli- 
tics or the payment of political debts, 
can assist in the work of the committee 
so that our legislative judgments can 
be based upon sound foundations. To 
the extent that we do that, it seems to 
me we can avoid dealing with questions 
on solely an emotional basis. 

Mr. PILLION. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

I would like to call attention to the 
situation that exists in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The Post Office Sub- 
committee has been dealing with an ap- 
propriation of $8 or $9 billion. We have 
one clerk who must sit there and advise 
this subcommittee. On the other hand, 
we have coming before us all these ex- 
perts from the Post Office Department, 
sometimes with statements that are dis- 
torted, figures that are deliberately un- 
true, and we have no one to give us 
information to be able to dig into the 
operations of this Department. 

I just cite that as an example, where 
we have 40 or 50 experts before the com- 
mittee attempting to increase the ex- 
penditures they wish to make. We have 
no one to delve into this situation to find 
out whether or not it really is necessary. 

Of course the bureaucracy continues 
to grow and results in the huge in- 
debtedness that we have, and our lack 
of efficiency; particularly every huge 
bureaucracy which I like to refer to as 
the fourth branch of the Government, 
because I sometimes wonder whether the 
President even has control over that 
large group of officeholders in this 
country. 

Mr. MEADER. 
man. 

I must say to him that I believe it 
has been helpful to refer to the work 
of the Appropriations Committee as an 
example of how an improved and en- 
larged staff could save the people of this 
country millions or hundreds of millions 
or even billions of dollars. 

Mr. PILLION. It surely does. 

Mr. MEADER. I have sympathized 
with the Appropriations Committee. I 
know how tightly their schedule is ar- 
ranged. I know that the members of 
the staff have their hands full sched- 
uling witnesses, seeing that the record 
is corrected and that printed hearings 
are ready when the appropriation bill 
is brought up. 

I recall when the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] was chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee in the 83d 
Congress, that he adopted a practice 
which I am sorry has been discontinued. 
I believe he drafted executives from 
business and accounting firms through- 
out the land for service in aid of the 
staff of the committee. I believe that 
he had people from the FBI there also. 
I have a figure of 75 staff assistants fixed 
in my memory, but I do not know 
whether that is correct or not. How- 
ever, those people went right down into 
the bureaus and the departments so 
that when these bureaus came before 
the committee in this ex parte proceed- 
ing, where only those who want to spend 
money are heard, there was some kind 
of screening of the requests. I think 
many members of the Appropriations 
Committee have become experts in their 
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special fields. I think that is true with 
the State Department Appropriations 
Subcommittee. Mr. Rooney, for ex- 
ample, recalls testimony that was given 
the year before, and various items that 
come up year after year, and asks some 
very penetrating questions. 

But how much better could that job 
be done if there were continually from 
the beginning of the budgetmaking 
process an arm of the committee famil- 
iarizing itself in that particular field all 
the way through the budgetmaking 
process so that when the committee 
heard the witnesses who wanted to 
spend more money they would have some 
kind of check against that testimony. 

Mr. PILLION. We are wholly lack- 
ing in it. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 


IMPEACHMENT OF MR. CHIEF 
JUSTICE WARREN 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, letters came in asking for filing 
of a complaint calling for the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Chief Justice Warren. 

My answer, stating that, in my judg- 
ment, a conviction would not follow by 
the Senate, will be found in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD of February 21, 1961, 
page 2500. 

A number of letters criticizing my 
views have since been received—but one 
from my district—others from other 
States. The one from a constituent 
reads as follows: 


In a multitude of councilors there is wis- 
dom, so I always expected Congress to come 
up with a good average of sensible decisions 
regardless of Theodore Roosevelt’s opinion 
of some Members. I made allowance for the 
prohibition amendment which had its origin 
in @ prayer meeting—despite Christ’s opin- 
ion that the proof of such claims “the fruits 
thereof must be righteousness.” I simply 
thought not enough Members were regular 
attendants. And another case, the cash 
and carry law of Vandenberg. England was 
our friend but as she declared war she 
could not buy from us. The Mediterranean 
countries could buy and transship to the 
Central Powers. In the case of the Sino- 
Japanese war, neither declared war so both 
could buy and carry. I do recall the Japs 
bought up all our scrap iron which put us 
in a hole after Pearl Harbor. But by and 
large I am proud of Congress. 

As to the Supreme Court—TI never could 
understand how for 300 years they made 
distinctions between the races and Warren 
suddenly got a unanimous nonsegregation 
decision, except of course between southern 
boys and colored girls where it was not 
needed. And I have never been able to un- 
derstand 5 to 4 decisions, between nine top 
men in the legal profession, unless Roosevelt 
was right. 

But as for impeaching Warren, that is 
nuts. When he got that decision through 
he was impeached—and I object to him 
facing double jeopardy. He was a popular 
California Governor and when he was first 
appointed there was much talk about him 
being presidential timber. He has not been 
mentioned for President since. He was only 
second growth timber. I hope you will have 
nothing to do with impeaching Warren. 
Like poor Williams in Africa, that is Yankee 
idealism stuff. They don’t know what it is 
all about. 

My first 14 years of practice was in the 
Deep South, the last 2 of which was on the 
staff of the Alabama State Health Depart- 
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ment. I have sewed yards of black skin and 


dug out many pistol bullets. I know the 
customs and traditions of the South. I love 
the South as a part of my country even 
though every month when I sent out my 
statements I was a damyankee. I am li- 
censed in South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan. I have been 
voting a straight Republican ticket of 20 
years here, but you will not get many more 
of my votes. I have had 53 years of practice, 
two wars, no battles. I married at 40 and 
then had plenty of battles. My last request 
is for you to be nice to poor Warren because 
he does not know any better. 
Cordially yours, 








Typical of the others are two: One 
from Pasadena, Calif.; the other from 
Columbus, Ohio. The letters are as 
follows: 


Under another cover I am sending you a 
courtesy copy of my book, “States Rights 
Versus the Supreme Court.” I am impelled 
to this gratuity by some remarks of yours in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 21, 1961, 
page 2500. Therein it appears that you have 
been the recipient of many letters suggesting 
the impeachment of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. You will find my book replete with 
ideas germane to this theme. 

Your remarks, cited above, appear to boil 
down to these principles: 

1. In your judgment some of Chief Jus- 
tice Warren’s decisions are completely wrong, 
being pointed toward the annihilation of our 
freedoms. 

2. You do not consider it possible that this 
high public officer could be impeached at 
this time by the constitutional process men- 
tioned in article 2, section 4, of the Con- 
stitution. 

8. You suggest that something might be 
done in a legislative way to curb the en- 
croachments of the Supreme Court. 

In commenting, I would say that the verity 
of affirmations 1 and 2 above would be very 
dificult to dispute. Undoubtedly, Earl War- 
ren has been performing wrongfully or in 
dire contrariety to the longtime interests of 
the basic people of the land. But you say it 
is impossible to impeach him. It is right 
here that I wish to ask a question of yourself, 
of your colleagues in Congress, and of the 
many people who are promoting his impeach- 
ment. Why does Earl Warren have to be 
impeached at all? The only concern of the 
people is that he be removed to the end that 
he may do them no further damage. They 
have no interest either in his impeachment 
or his punishment. His simple removal 
would avoid a long drawn out process where 
the House of Representatives would first have 
to impeach and the Senate then try that 
impeachment. 

The machinery for removing a Federal 
judge is much more simple and is indicated 
by polarity in article 3, section I, of the 
— wherein it is clearly stipulated 

t: 

“The judges, both of the Supreme and the 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior.” 

Here all the rules of logic and common- 
sense require the opposite situation to be 
supposed: to wit, judges may be removed 
for misbehavior. If this is granted then 
we have only to inquire: 

1. What conduct of a judge can be con- 
strued as misbehavior? 

2. What power within the framework of 
the Constitution is adequate to effect the 
removal of a misbehaving judge from office? 

I will consider the last question first as 
it can be disposed of briefly. 

In my humble judgment the power to re- 
move @ person from any appointive office 
was, is and forever should be the selfsame 
Power which appointed that person in the 
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first instance. As Supreme Court Justices 
are appointed by the President of the United 
States, subject to validation by a simple 
majority of the Senate, it seems clear that 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and four or five 
of his colleagues (who are equally involved) 
can be removed from their high offices by 
a reversal of the appointing power. Namely, 
should a simple majority of the U.S. Senate 
vote to discharge them for misbehavior and 
this action were validated by the President, 
then the offending members would have to 
go. But in case the President were unwill- 
ing to support this action then, in that 
event, two-thirds of the Senate would be 
required for removal. The modus operandi 
would be the same as when Congress passes 
a law over the President’s veto except that 
in this instance the House of Representatives 
would not figure in the action at all. 

It is only when judges are accused of 
treason or other high crimes that the im- 
peachment process is appropriate; the 
House of Representatives making the actual 
impeachment and the Senate then trying 
that impeachment. Now, as to your ques- 
tion, “Just what has the Chief Justice done 
that would justify a conviction if he was 
tried by the Senate?” 

Well, sir, there are innumerable people in 
this country who are well convinced that he 
has done plenty not only to merit removal 
but to merit impeachment. But as we agree 
that impeachment is impossible in the pres- 
ent climate of opinion, then simple removal 
offers the best hope to the people. 

Many pages in the above-cited book are 
devoted, as you will see, to reviews of cases 
wherein the Constitution was stretched al- 
most beyond the point of elastic return. 
But here in this letter I ask that you please 
fix attention upon the elements of one cer- 
tain case alone, a case that was decided in 
the entire absence of the Constitution of 
the United States. I refer to the case of 
Brown et al. v. Board of Education of 
Topeka, decided May 17, 1954. That case is 
unique and unprecedented in the history of 
the United States because it was not based 
on the Constitution at all. According to 
the language of Chief Justice Warren (who 
wrote the opinion for the unanimous Court) 
the 14th amendment was found “inconclu- 
sive.” Nor did they cite any other article, 
amendment or clause as a basis for the deci- 
sion. It must be inferred, therefore, that 
they regarded the entire Constitution as “in- 
conclusive” or not supplying sufficient 
ground to support their jurisdiction in a 
species of business that was reserved by the 
Constitution itself to the jurisdiction of 
States, counties, school districts and parents. 

Nevertheless, the Supreme Court “accepted 
certiorari” in this case, so inappropriate to 
its jurisdiction, and wrote this decision in 
the language of an imperial rescript of the 
Roman Empire. For the decision, really, is 
a rescript of the briefs of certain leftist and 
near-Communist amici curiae and the text- 
books of alien psychologists who profess the 
tenderest solicitude for the welfare of Negro 
children but are strangely indifferent to that 
of white children. 

I ask you, Congressman HorrMan, is Con- 
gress fully aware of the awful enormity of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the case of 
Brown et al., etc. Each and every one of 
those Justices had, upon assuming office, 
sworn a holy oath to “uphold the Consti- 
tution.” Yet in this case the Constitution 
was not upheld. Figuratively it lay upon 
the floor while the Justices pored over left- 
ist briefs and textbooks on Negro psychology. 
Sir, is this not an offense comparable to that 
of the Israelites of old who, in the absence 
of Moses, renounced Jehovah and set up a 
golden calf in his room. 

Is it not true that their action in this case 
constitutes a gross misbehavior and fully 
justifies their removal from office? The 
Supreme Court is forever making great stew 
about “due process,” sternly rebuking lower 
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courts for any fancied violation but since 
the United States was established there has 
never been a violation of due process in any 
way comparable to its violation in the case 
of Brown et al. 

Here, Congressman Horrman, I leave the 
sentiments expressed in this letter and in 
my book to your consideration. 

Yours for States rights renaissance. 








Dear Sir: Can good American Representa- 
tives honestly stand by idly while our Chief 
Justice using his idea of our Constitution 
and hand down decisions favoring the Com- 
munists. Please look back on his record 
and you’ll find he has leaned against Amer- 
ica instead of for it. 

Thanks for listening. 

Yours truly, 








Mr. Speaker, none of the communica- 
tions received has changed my opinion 
and reference here is made to the sub- 
ject only to suggest that, if any 1 of 
the 437 Members of the House thinks 
otherwise, she or he might please one of 
these individuals by filing impeachment 
charges. 

In my judgment, there is fundamental 
error in some of his decisions, but un- 
doubtedly they represent the thinking of 
the Court, for it happens that the Court 
is the body charged with making these 
decisions. 

If the House wishes to express disap- 
proval with the reasoning of the Court, 
of course, a resolution to that effect can 
be introduced. 





REVOCATION OF EXPORT LICENSES 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LipscomsBe] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on two 
occasions, February 17 and March 1, 
1961, I expressed concern to the House 
over the fact that there were outstand- 
ing two export licenses authorizing ship- 
ment to the Soviet Union of highly ad- 
vanced precision machinery used in the 
manufacture of automotive engines and 
parts. 

It is very gratifying to be able to report 
to the House that these export licenses 
have been permanently revoked. Noti- 
fication of this action was forwarded to 
me March 9, 1961, in a letter from Mr. 
Edward Gudeman, Under Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Following is the text of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce letter: 

Thank you very much for your letter to 
Secretary Hodges dated March 3, 1961, en- 
closing copies of previous correspondence 
directed to President John F. Kennedy and 
to this Department, and confirming your 
telephone conversation with the Secretary on 
March 3, 1961, concerning that correspond- 
ence. It is deeply regretted that a response 
to the previous correspondence was not made 
promptly and I wish to assure you that such 
delays will not be permitted to occur in the 
future. 

I am sure you are aware of the decision 
of Secretary Hodges on Thursday, March 2, 
to permanently revoke the export licenses 
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for the export to the U.S.S.R. of machine 
tools used in the manufacture of miniature 
precision ball bearings. This decision was 
reached after careful consideration and re- 
examination of all of the factors involved 
in a determination as to whether or not the 
proposed export should be permitted to go 
forward. Additionally, the need of our own 
Department of Defense for these machines 
was only recently disclosed. 

As a corollary matter, the Department has 
also been engaged in reexamining and eval- 
uating the determination made about a year 
ago to permit the export of machine tools 
referred to in your letter for the production 
of automotive cylinder heads and blocks, 
and automotive, truck, tractor, and farm im- 
plement gears in Soviet Russia. I am happy 
to be able to inform you that the Depart- 
ment is prepared not only to suspend the 
licenses in question as you requested but 
has, in fact, notified the exporters concerned 
that the licenses have been permanently 
revoked. 


Prior to the action described in the 
letter, the Department of Defense ad- 
vised me that the automotive engine 
manufacturing equipment authorized 
for shipment to the Soviet Union was 
the most advanced in the world and that 
in its view, receipt of this equipment by 
the U.S.S.R. would contribute to Soviet 
military and economic warfare poten- 
tial. 

I therefore requested the Department 
of Commerce to halt these licenses, and 
in addition, called for suspension of the 
licenses referred to in the Department of 
Commerce letter, authorizing export to 
the U.S.S.R. of highly strategic machine 
tools used in the manufacture of mini- 
ature ball bearings which have an impor- 
tant military use in missile and aircraft 
guidance systems. 

It is encouraging that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce revoked these 
licenses and in my view it should be 
commended for taking firm, swift action 
in this regard. 

At the same time, I feel that the 
events surrounding the issuance and rev- 
ocation of these licenses emphasize 
once again the pressing need for a 
complete reevaluation of our export 
control policies and the administration 
of our export control program. 

Under present statutes, only very 
general guidelines are laid down gov- 
erning our export control program. As 
a result, Congress possesses little mean- 
ingful control over the export policies 
developed under the program. 

In effect, Congress merely learns about 
what has happened after the fact. The 
only regular method of reporting to 
Congress what is happening in the pro- 
gram is through quarterly reports, 
which are issued generally well over a 
month after the end of a quarter. 

I feel new methods and procedures of 
administering this program must be 
found and, of primary importance, that 
a more effective way be arrived at to 
take into consideration the effect of pro- 
posed exports on our national security. 

What is done under the export con- 
trol program and the policies estab- 
lished are simply too vital and impor- 
ant to our Nation to be formulated and 
administered in a rather haphazard, 
hit-and-miss way as appears to have 
been the case for some time. 
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House Resolution 170, which I have 
introduced, would provide for a thor- 
ough reevaluation of the administra- 
tion and operation of our export con- 
trol program. It is my firm hope that 
the House will act on this resolution 
at this time for I sincerely believe there 
is a very pressing need for Congress 
to look into this matter. 





BACKROOM SPENDING AND THE 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PELLy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcOoRD and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 9 the President of the United 
States submitted a housing message to 
the Congress containing a number of 
far-reaching provisions designed to pro- 
vide something for everybody. It rep- 
resents a marked departure from the 
President’s plea on his inauguration 
that the people think what they can do 
for the country, not what the country 
can do for the people. 

However, I want to touch on a differ- 
ent aspect of this housing message and 
that is the cost of the program and 
whether the program will circumvent 
the appropriations process of the Con- 
gress. 

An editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 11, 1961, entitled 
“Mr. Kennedy Wants Speed on Hous- 
ing,” contains this statement: 

Perhaps the President would have done 
better to attach a price tag to the whole 
operation. 


The March 10 issue of the New York 
Times also had some difficulty in re- 
porting the Kennedy housing program 
in terms of cost. Here is what the New 
York Times had to say on the subject: 

Neither President Kennedy nor housing 
Officials put an overall price tag on the 
administration proposals, pending specific 
legislation. But it was estimated that the 
agency’s budget expenditures, excluding 
loans, would run close to $800 million in 
the fiscal year starting July 1. 


I am pleased to supply this price tag, 
because I can appreciate how awkward 
it is to propose a multibillion dollar 
program most of which is not subject 
to the provision in the Constitution that 
public money may not be withdrawn 
from the Treasury except pursuant to 
an appropriation made by law. 

Here is the itemized cost of President 
Kennedy’s $6.8 billion housing program 
based on the message and what little de- 
tails have been able to leak to the tax- 
paying public. The housing message it- 
self involves $5.463 billion, because the 
President asked for $1.35 billion for col- 
lege housing as a separate bill. This is 
without precedent, as every year since 
the inception of the college housing pro- 
gram it has been included in the omni- 
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bus housing bills. Therefore, I believe it 
is correct to refer to the President’s pro- 
gram for housing as a $6.8-billion pro- 
gram. 


Million 
FNMA “special assistance” for low- 
interest loans for middle income 
family rental housing__---._- ~~ 1 $500 
40-year subsidies for 100,000 addi- 
tional public housing units_____- 121,943 
Increase in 40-year subsidies for 
50,000 public housing units for 
Siaery parsons. ..........2...... 1240 


Increase in direct loans for elderly 
persons housing =< .....-......... * 50 
Urban renewal capital grants_.___ 


Urban renewal planning grants___- 180 

Loans and grants for acquisition of 
a UN ae ee ee *100 
Community facility loans__________ 150 
College housing loans___._-__- -- 151,350 
Pia dbtcds Cavcwn waceawe °6, 813 


*+Contractual obligations requiring subse- 
quent appropriations or, if loans, drawn from 
Treasury without appropriation. 

* Based on 1960 HHFA estimates of subsi- 
dies to be actually disbursed with credit 
given for reducing contract subsidies through 
excess receipts at fiscal 1958 rate of 1714 
percent. 

* Existing program of $50 million is sub- 
ject to appropriation. 

*New program and undetermined whether 
subject to appropriation or “back door” 
Treasury method. 

*College housing loans have always been 
part of omnibus housing bills. It was re- 
quested in a separate message, although the 
HHFA will still administer the program. 

*Does not include funds to be requested 
for housing research program, or funds for 
veterans direct loans because these are not 
susceptible of exact determination by the 
language of the Kennedy message. 


Therefore, regardless of the merits of 
the bill, the program has a price tag of 
$6,813 million. This ought not to be 
glossed over or minimized just because 
only part of it will be spent during fiscal 
year 1962. 

It is shocking that, if precedent is fol- 
lowed, only $50 million, or less than 1 
percent, of this $6.8 billion will be sub- 
ject to the Appropriations Committees. 
The other 99 percent will either involve 
loans from the Treasury or contractual 
obligations which will make it necessary 
in future years to appropriate the money 
with no room for discretion or judgment 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

I am sure that proponents of this $6.8 
billion bill will attack this itemization 
because the $2.183 billion item for public 
housing is payable over a period of 40 
years. To those I ask, “Is it less a charge 
on the taxpayers because the debt is paid 
by our children and grandchildren in- 
stead of ourselves?” 

On February 22 the House Rules Com- 
mittee refused to let the House vote on 
House Resolution 115, which would re- 
quire that all legislation involving the 
expenditure of public money be subject 
to the Appropriations Committees. 

However, there is still a chance for the 
House to correct the situation as it per- 
tains to this $6.8 billion housing bill. 
When the bill reaches the floor I am con- 
fident that the appropriate amendment 
will be offered to restore fiscal responsi- 
bility to the legislative process of the 
Nation. 
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H.R. 4309 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
the sponsor of H.R. 4309 which embod- 
ies the President’s legislative proposal 
for medical insurance for the aged. I 
would like, at this time, to give further 
emphasis on the need and the desira- 
bility of insuring the Nation’s aged 
through the well-tested mechanism of 
social security financing, by touching 
upon some otherwise neglected aspects 
of the problems of aging. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the feeling that 
in too much of the pro and con debates 
over this issue certain ideas and facts 
are neglected. For example, I believe 
that the social security approach to 
financing the health care of the elderly 
should be viewed as a greater boon to 
the younger generations of this coun- 
try than to those already in the so-called 
golden years. Why dol say this? For 
one thing, I am convinced that younger 
men and women, those still in the fac- 
tories and offices of this country, want 
to assume their responsibility for caring 
for their older family members, and that 
one of the best ways to do this is through 
such a mechanism as proposed by the 
President. 

Providing for the health care of one’s 
parents is not the same as assuring some 
help in income for food, rent, and so 
forth. After all, no one can predict his 
own health needs or those of another 
person, and the costs of such needs are 
therefore not like the costs for daily 
living. The insurance approach is obvi- 
ously the only answer, and social insur- 
ance the only answer specifically for the 
older population. 

But there is another reason why 
younger persons should be in favor of 
the basic principle of health insurance 
for the aged through social security, a 
reason that upparently everybody seems 
to forget. They, too, are going to be old 
someday. Really, the main purpose of 
the President’s proposal is for people to 
pay only a small amount while they are 
working, not large amounts while they 
are retired, for health protection during 
their retirement years. The urgency of 
such a simple, practical idea is dramati- 
cally revealed by the fact that by the 
time the present younger generation 
gets to be 60 years old, more and more 
of them will still have even older parents 
and relatives alive, with their own prob- 
lems of financing adequate health care. 
To be precise, in 1960, one out of every 
three persons aged 60 to 64 had an older 
relative aged 80 or older. But by the 
time the younger generation of today 
becomes old itself, that ratio will in- 
crease from one out of every three to two 
out of every three. This in a short 40 
years from now. The ratio of great- 
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grandparents to grandparents will dou- 
ble in that time. In other words, two 
out of every three young people today 
who live to be in their early sixties can 
expect to have an even older relative 
alive. If we do not change our out- 
moded pattern of preparing for the 
health costs of an aged population, how 
can we possibly expect grandparents to 
have the financial means to support not 
only their own high costs of decent 
health care but the costs of the health 
care of great-grandparents? 

What I am saying is that all of us in 
our youth today will be old tomorrow 
and that it is the better part of wisdom 
to plan ahead for that period of life in 
which our incomes will be low and our 
health risks high. By paying a few pen- 
nies each week in the years before they 
retire, the young and middle-aged peo- 
ple of America would thereby be assur- 
ing themselves of a definite level of 
health care benefits in their old age. 
And these health services would be 
theirs as a matter of right, not through 
any indefinite and undignified program 
of State charity, whether it be called 
old-age assistance or medical assistance 
for the aged. 

I doubt very much that the 36 million 
Americans now between the ages of 25 
and 40 will accept as worthy of Ameri- 
can citizens a health-care program that 
would subject them to any humiliating 
and degrading means test that old-age 
assistance and medical assistance for 
the aged imposes, when they themselves 
become eligible for membership in the 
club of senior citizens. In my observa- 
tions and experience during the last 
campaign, I became convinced that it 
was not just the senior citizens of 1960 
who saw the need for an effective and 
workable program of health services 
through social-security financing. It 
was also the senior citizens of 1970, 1980, 
and of the years that follow. 

Mr. Speaker, the health and income 
problems of an increasingly aged popu- 
lation are such that we can no longer, as 
a nation, continue to rely merely on the 
old, unworkable patterns of charity and 
inadequate private insurance. The fact 
is that nearly three-fifths of our retired 
aged population, according to the U.S. 
National Health Survey, does not have 
any kind of hospital insurance. Two- 
thirds do not have any kind of surgical 
insurance. And those older people who 
do have hospital or surgical insurance 
still do not have, for the most part, any 
adequate protection. The few older 
Americans who do have adequate 
coverage are faced with ever-increasing 
premiums that they must pay out of 
limited cash incomes. 

No amount of statistical manipulation 
can change the fact that the aged of 
America suffer from three major barriers 
to decent medical care: 

First. An increase 
needs. 

Second. Mounting costs for this care, 
especially for drugs and hospitalization. 

Third. A sharp decrease in their 
financial ability to purchase such care. 


in their health 
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Each day that we postpone a decision 
on this pressing human need, we only 
aggravate and contribute to the prob- 
lem. Because of our previous failures 
and feet dragging, the gravity of the 
health crisis among older Americans has 
resulted in an even greater urgency for 
action now. 

A quarter of a century ago, this Con- 
gress created a program that historians 
say symbolized the major domestic ac- 
complishments of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the social security system. What will 
the historians say about our own era, 
beginning in 1961, if we lack the intelli- 
gence and the courage to provide a na- 
tional program of financing basic health 
care benefits for retired Americans be- 
fore they are retired? In a letter written 
in June of last year, Senator James 
Murray, an old crusader with my 
father for a better society, wrote that— 

Nations are not judged in terms of their 
productivity and novelty of their gadgets; 
they are judged in terms of the dignity and 
well-being that they make possible for the 
widest number of their citizens. 

In signing the Social Security Act in 1935, 
President Roosevelt described it as the cor- 
nerstone in a structure which is being built 
but is by no means complete. The passage 
this year of legislation assuring basic health 
benefits for senior citizens through the most 
efficient and sensible mechanism at our dis- 
posal, the social security system, would 
epitomize the principle stated by President 
Roosevelt. 


Mr. Speaker, the country has become 
preoccupied with the issue of “missile 
gaps,” and “gaps” in economic growth 
between ourselves and the Communist 
world. I think we also need to be re- 
minded that it is quite possible for an- 
other kind of gap to capture the 
imagination and perhaps the loyalties 
of Latin America, Africa, and Asia— 
and that is the gap between the levels 
of domestic welfare in our own society 
and in the other countries seeking to 
overcome us in the race for world 
leadership. 

I repeat, Nations are not judged mere- 
ly in terms of their space vehicles and 
electric can openers. We will be judged 
also by the decisions we make on the 
question of assuring decent and dignified 
conditions for all of the millions of 
elderly human beings who, during their 
energetic years, contributed to the might 
and prosperity of this country. One of 
those conditions is adequate medical at- 
tention based on the latest knowledge 
and practices of modern preventive 
medicine. 

Mr. Speaker, let me close by quoting 
from the report of the senior Senator 
from Michigan’s Subcommittee on Ag- 
ing, released on Wednesday, February 15: 

The bell of aging tolls for all men and 
women, and individual and national intelli- 
gence demands that we express our responsi- 
bility through considered action to meet the 
conditions that characterize the process of 
aging in the second half of the 20th century. 


There is absolutely no reason why such 
considered action should be delayed an- 
other minute. I urge the prompt ap- 
proval of a program of adequate health- 
care financing for the aged through the 
social security system. 
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SEGREGATION POLICIES IN 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ApDONIZIO] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call to the attention of the House a 
shocking situation resulting from the 
segregation policies of Charleston, S.C. 
The National Civil War Centennial 
Commission has scheduled its Fourth 
National Assembly on April 11 and 12 
in that city. The New Jersey Civil War 
Centennial Commission has been in- 
formed that one of its distinguished 
members, Mrs. Madaline Williams, 
would be denied hotel accommodations 
with the group because of her race. 
The New Jersey Commission has very 
properly withdrawn from the observ- 
ance in Charleston and has adopted 
a resolution, urging that the “Fourth 
National Assembly, as presently con- 
ceived, be canceled forthwith as an act 
of responsible national statesmanship 
and scheduled for a later date in a loca- 
tion which will respect the fundamental 
constitutional rights of persons of all 
races and creeds.” 

The Evening News of Friday, March 
10, quoted Mrs. Williams as follows: 

As a Negro, as Madaline Williams, this 
means nothing. As American citizens, 
sworn to uphold the Constitution, I feel we 
could have done no less than we are doing 
now. 


Her comment typifies the noble char- 
acter of Mrs. Williams who is one of the 
leading citizens of New Jersey. Mrs. 
Williams made a notable record dur- 
ing her long service in the New Jersey 
Assembly and is now register of Essex 
County. The high offices to which she 
has been elected is indicative of the re- 
spect and esteem in which she is held 
by her fellow citizens. 

As a friend of Mrs. Williams, I resent 
and regret the affront to her. As an 
American, I deplore discrimination on 
the irrational basis of race. America 
has had a full century to adjust itself 
to the unquestionable truth that slavery 
and racism are twin evils for which no 
moral justification can be found. 

I commend the New Jersey Commis- 
sion for meeting this civil right issue 
squarely, courageously. The Govern- 
ment must be equally firm and deci- 
sive-—it cannot be a party to discrimi- 
natory practices. Racial discrimination 
cannot be reconciled with the sacred 
concepts of liberty, democracy, and hu- 
man dignity upon which our Nation was 
founded and for which the Civil War 
was fought. It defames the memory of 
the men of New Jersey who fought and 
died in the Civil War for a citizen of 
their State to be subjected to this humil- 
iation. I urge my colleagues to join with 
me in demanding that the Civil War 
Centennial Commission cancel the 
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forthcoming celebration in view of 
the uncorrected discriminatory practices 
prevailing in Charleston. I am confi- 
dent that the American people as a 
whole are determined that the full au- 
thority of our Government be exercised 
to uphold the concept of human dignity. 
In the words of the resolution adopted 
by the New Jersey Civil War Centennial 
Commission, “A National Assembly 
under these conditions would abrogate 
the fundamental law of our land and the 
fundamental concepts of human de- 
cency and the fundamental guarantees 
of civil liberties under the New Jersey 
constitution.” 
The full resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION OF NEW JERSEY CiIviIL War CEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION, MakcH 9, 1961 


Whereas, the Civil War, the greatest in- 
ternal crisis through which this Nation has 
passed, was fought at tremendous sacrifice 
to preserve and to amplify the fundamental 
law of our land, as set forth originally in 
the Bill of Rights; and 

Whereas the perpetuation of this Union 
was guaranteed therewith forever; and 

Whereas the sons of both North and South 
have subsequently fought side by side for 
human freedom, justice, and the dignity of 
the individual among people everywhere; 
and 

Whereas the Civil War Centennial period 
has been conceived as a period for commem- 
orating these basic American ideas above 
all; and 

Whereas the National Civil War Centennial 
Commission has scheduled its Fourth Na- 
tional Assembly on the dates of April 11 and 
12, 1961, in the city of Charleston, S.C.; and 

Whereas the National Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission is a creature of the Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

Whereas custom and/or law in the city of 
Charleston forbids equal hospitality to mem- 
bers of the Negro race; and 

Whereas a national assembly under these 
conditions would abrogate the fundamental 
law of our land and the fundamental con- 
cepts of human decency and the funda- 
mental guarantees of civil liberties under 
the New Jersey constitution; and 

Whereas Mrs. Madaline A. Williams, a 
member of the Negro race, is a duly ap- 
pointed member of the New Jersey Civil War 
Centennial Commission; and 

Whereas Mrs. Williams has served as an 
elected member of the Essex County delega- 
tion of the New Jersey General Assembly, 
and is currently serving in the elective post 
of Essex County register: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this commission cannot in 
good conscience, under its sworn obligations, 
participate in the fourth national assem- 
bly; and be it further 

Resolved, That members of all other State 
civil war centennial commissions be urged 
to call upon their respective congressional 
delegations to demand that the fourth na- 
tional assembly, as presently conceived, be 
canceled forthwith as an act of responsible 
national statesmanship and scheduled for a 
later date in a location which will respect 
the fundamental constitutional rights of 
persons of all races and creeds. 

RAYMOND H. BATEMAN, 
JOSEPH N. DEMPSEY, 
DONALD FLAMM, 

Davip D. FuRMAN, 

EarLt SCHENCK MIERS, 
Srpo L. Rmo.r1, 

CHARLES W. SANDMAN, Jr., 
MaDALINE A. WILLIAMS, 

Attest: 

EveERETT J. LANDERS, 
Executive Director. 
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EARTH SATELLITE EXHIBIT IN OLD 
HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to extend an invitation 
to Members, their staffs, and friends to 
view the Earth Satellite Exhibit of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, which will be shown for the 
first time in the East beginning Wed- 
nesday in the rotunda of the Old House 
Office Building. 

This beautiful and impressive exhibit 
is the largest of its kind ever shown here. 
A globe towering 18 feet high graphically 
displays the paths taken by all satellites 
now orbiting the earth. Around the 
base of the exhibit are 24 color transpar- 
ancies depicting the achievements of the 
satellites, launch shots, and so forth. 

The exhibit will be unveiled Wednes- 
day at 11 a.m. in the presence of the 
Speaker and Space Administrator James 
E. Webb. 

The exhibit attracted thousands at 
two earlier showings at the Montreal 
International Trade Fair and the Chi- 
cago Museum of Science and Industry. 
This is its first showing in the Eastern 
United States, and following its exhibit 
here it will be displayed at the Smith- 
sonian Institution before it tours the 
United States and possibly overseas. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Perkins for 30 minutes today. 

Mr. STRATTON for 1 hour today and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. FLoop, for 15 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Meaper, for 30 minutes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

Mr. KOwaALskI and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota (at the 
request of Mr. LANGEN) to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in the House 
today and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TAyLor) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. KorNEGAY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LANGEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Barry. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 11, 1961, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 289. Relating to the time for fil- 
ing a report on renegotiation by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until 


I move 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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tomorrow, Tuesday, March 14, 1961, at 
12 o’clock noon, 





REPORT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 

tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 

of 1954, as amended by section 401(a) of 

Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 

1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 

628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 

reporting of expenses incurred in con- 

nection with travel outside the United 

States, including both foreign currencies 


|Expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, _— 
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expended and dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds by Members, 
employees, and committees of the Con- 
gress. 

The law requires the chairman of cach 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency and dollar ex- 
penditures from appropriated funds 
within the first 60 days that Congress 
is in session in each calendar year. The 
consolidated report is to be forwarded to 
the Committee on House Administration 
which, in turn, shall print such report 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp within 10 
days after receipt. Accordingly, there is 
submitted herewith, within the pre- 
scribed time limit, the consolidated re- 
port of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


U.S. House of Representatives 





ene 














Lodging rn Meals 4 Tr mepertanieny Miscellaneous Total 
Z Name of | \ pars : : ee, Se fen te? eee! oo eee? See 
Name and country | currency | U.S. dollar | U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.8. dollar U.S. dollar 
| Foreign | equivalent | Foreign — alent | Foreign re nt | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
| currency or U.8. |currency| or U.S. | currency r U.S. |currency} or U.S. | currency} or U.S. 
| | currency | currency onees ney currency currency 
Hon. Wiu1aAM J. GREEN, Jr.: | | | | | | 
aa x | lire oo | | 488, 340 COs BE Ejeece socal icsccuwincccnh eee 781. 22 
Switzerland.. | frane - 180 | 41 | ! | 300 WOOT. . .55.65. a 480 | 111.00 
Hon. Ceci. R. KING: | i | | 
England.__.._.__. -| pound aa 48 132 | 42 | 118 | -iendbeeen 10 30 100 | 280. 00 
Switzerland_____- frane_- . 240 | 54 | 200 Oi: 60 14 500 | 116. 00 
France_...--- Saar eneccdihs Saale omit do... 400 | 80 | 290 | oo wipe ccemade ahi 60 12 750 | 150. 00 
Germany... .._..- deutsche mark. .|__- : +-- cevsciel | 4, 2 1, 008. 00 | | 4,238 | 1, 008. oo 
Total... | 207 |. ----- | 224 | 1, 859. 22 |. a 36 2, 446, 22 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. $ equivalent) #2, 446. 22 
Total. ....-- ‘ 2, “446. 22 
WILBUR D. MILLs, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
Mar. 3, 1961. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, Affairs, General Services Administration, cember 31 1960, pursuant to section 2673 of 


ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


659. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting 24 reports covering 28 
violations of section 3679, Revised Statutes, 
and Department of Defense Directive 7200.1 
entitled, ‘Administrative Control of Appro- 
priations Within the Department of Defense,” 
pursuant to section 3679(i) (2), Revised Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

660. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
notice of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 28,816 short tons of celestite now held 
in the national stockpile, pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 98b(e); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

661. A letter from the Assistant Chief of 
Naval Material (Procurement), Department 
of the Navy, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port of the Department of the Navy on re- 
search and development procurement actions 
of $50,000 and over for the period July 1 
through December 31, 1960, pursuant to title 
10, United States Code, section 2357; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

662. A letter from the Special Assistant to 
the Administrator, Congressional and Public 


transmitting a report of the Archivist of the 
United States on records proposed for dis- 
posal under the law; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

663. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled ‘a bill to 
authorize the Judicial Conference of the 
United States to promulgate minimum 
standards of qualifications for probation offi- 
cers”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

664. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled ‘‘a bill to 
amend section 1114 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, as amended, in reference to the 
protection of officers and employees of the 
United States by including probation officers 
of U.S. district courts”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

665. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port of a violation of administrative control 
of funds procedures in connection with the 
obligation of funds in excess of an appro- 
priation of this Department for the fiscal 
year 1959, pursuant to section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
665); to the Committee on Appropriations. 

666. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port of all tort claims paid by this Depart- 
ment for the period January 1, 1960 to De- 


title 28, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 222. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 1163, a bill to amend section 510 
of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to ex- 
tend for 1 year the loan guarantee authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 


without amendment (Rept. No. 72). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 


House Resolution 223. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 3980, a bill to amend the 
transitional provisions of the act approved 
September 6, 1958, entitled “An act to pro- 
tect the public health by amending the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to pro- 
hibit the use in food of additives which have 
not been adequately tested to establish their 
safety’, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 73). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 224. Resolution for consideration 
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of S. 1173, a bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
active list of the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 74). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R.3935. A bill to amend the 
Pair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of large 
enterprises engaged in retail trade or serv- 
ice and of other employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, to increase the minimum wage 
under the act to $1.25 an hour, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 75). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 5513. A bill to stimulate the Nation’s 
economic growth through accelerated nat- 
ural resource development, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 5514. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act so as to provide 
that the base year for determining any quota 
shall be 1950, to provide that the unused 
annual quota of any quota area be made 
available for use in quota areas where the 
annual quota is oversubscribed, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BEERMANN: 

H.R. 5515. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 5516. A bill creating a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 5517. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year 
without full deductions from benefits there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 5518. A bill to revise the boundaries 
of the Fort Raleigh National Historic Site in 
North Carolina, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 5519. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a new Federal post office build- 
ing in Bossier City, La.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. ; 

H.R. 5520. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a new Federal post office build- 
ing in Shreveport, La.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5521. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims resulting from the fire on 
December 19, 1960, aboard the carrier U.S.S. 
Constellation at the New York Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 5522. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus property 
to volunteer firefighting organizations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 
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H.R. 5523. A bill to provide a tax incentive 
for the employment of physically handi- 
capped workers; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 5524. A bill to authorize additional 
social security coverage for certain employees 
of Alameda County, Calif., who were formerly 
city employees, so as to afford them the same 
coverage as is available to other employees of 
such county; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 5525. A bill to create a new middle 
district for Florida and to provide for the 
appointment of two additional district judges 
for the southern district of Florida; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 5526. A bill to amend section 9(b) (3) 
of the National Labor Relations Act so as to 
eliminate the provision thereof prohibiting 
the certification, as bargaining representa- 
tive of persons employed as guards, of a labor 
organization which admits to membership, 
or is affiliated with an organization which 
admits to membership, employees other than 
guards; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 5527. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to require that multi- 
family housing constructed in the redevelop- 
ment of an urban renewal area shall be main- 
tained by the owners or lessees in sound 
physical condition; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 5528. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act as amended, to provide 
annuities for additional personnel engaged 
in hazardous occupations; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5529. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for 
scheduled personal and corporate income 
tax reductions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 5530. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 5531. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide a further pe- 
riod for presuming service connection in 
the case of war veterans suffering from 
chronic functional psychosis; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HERBET: 

H.R. 5532. A bill to amend the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 5533. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
application, payment, and refund of the tax 
on use of highway motor vehicles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 5534. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for the pay- 
ment of pensions to veterans of World War 
I; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 5535. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for the expenses of study 
and travel incurred by a teacher while on 
a@ sabbatical leave; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 5536. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to establish a program 
of Federal matching grants for the construc- 
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tion of television facilities to be used for 
educational purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 5537. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, to increase the mini- 
mum wage provided for therein to $1.15 an 
hour; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MOELLER: 

H.R. 5538. A bill to repeal section 4337 of 
title 10, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 5539. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 5540. A bill to provide that civilian 
Officers and employees of the United States 
shall not be required to occupy Government 
quarters unless the head of the agency con- 
cerned makes certain determinations; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 5541. A bill to eliminate the category 
of the “wheat unfit for human consump- 
tion” for the purposes of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 5542. A bill to amend the Federal 
Seed Act, as amended, with respect to 
screenings of seed; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 5543. A bill to increase rates of war- 
time compensation payable for disability 
statutory awards by amending section 314 
(k) through (s) of title 38, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 5544. A bill to increase rates of war- 
time disability compensation by amending 
section 314 (a) through (j) of title 38, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 5545. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to provide for the payment of 
benefits under such act to certain citizens 
and permanent residents of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 5546. A bill to amend the Federal 
Seed Act, as amended, with respect to screen- 
ings of seed; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R. 5547. A bill to eliminate the category 
of the “wheat unfit for human consump- 
tion” for the purposes of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 5548. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire approximately 
9 acres of land for addition to Cumberland 
Gap Historical Park, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 5549. A bill to create four judicial 
districts for the State of California, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of four additional 
district judges for the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 5550. A bill to provide a program for 
guaranteeing loans made to students in 
institutions of higher education in order to 
permit them to continue or complete their 
education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 5551. A bill to extend for 2 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874, 8lst Congress, relating to Federal assist- 
ance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal activi- 
ties; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 5552. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption of up to $1,000 
for a taxpayer, spouse, or dependent who is 
a student at an institution of higher learn- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J. Res. 300. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 14-20, 1961, as Police Week 
and designating May 15, 1961, as Peace Of- 
ficers Memorial Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.J. Res. 301. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.J. Res. 302. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.J. Res. 303. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 14-20, 1961, as Police Week 
and designating May 15, 1961, as Peace Of- 
ficers Memorial Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H.J. Res. 304. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate May 21 to 27, 1961, as National High- 
way Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.J. Res. 305. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 195. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President of the United States 
to urge certain actions in behalf of Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 219. Resolution to increase the 
basic clerk hire allowance of each Member 
of the House, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. Res. 220. Resolution providing that the 
conference and staff rooms assigned to the 
minority members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor since 1947, and occupied 
by both parties when they were in the minori- 
ty during the intervening years, shall con- 
tinue to be assigned to the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education and 
Labor; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. Res. 221. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the Rules 
of the House and to make recommendations 
for changes it deems appropriate; to the 
Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


_Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. PETERSON: Memorial of the 34th 
Legislature of the State of Utah, memorializ- 
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ing the favorable consideration by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the authorization 
by Congress of the Dixie project; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Resolution of the 
committee on rules, New York State As- 
sembly, to memorialize the President and 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such action as is required to forestall the 
transfer of the Air Materiel Command from 
Griffiss Air Force Base; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States, relative to federally insured 
home loans; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting enactment of legislation 
directing that 25 percent of all moneys re- 
ceived during any fiscal year from each 
national forest shall be paid, at the end of 
the year, by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the State treasurer, to be distributed to 
the counties in which such national forest is 
situated, such funds to be distributed in 
lieu of taxes and expended for the benefit of 
puble schools and public roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and Congress of the United States relative to 
ratification of the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to granting representation in the elec- 
toral college to the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
take drastic and immediate action for the 
relief from the vast and ever-increasing 
quantities of meat and meat products, hides, 
wool, woolens and any such other related 
products as have flooded our domestic mar- 
kets to the point of ruin to our own sheep 
raising, processing and wool-manufacturing 
industries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting construction of Libby 
Dam, and to provide sufficient funds for de- 
tailed planning and design work, and au- 
thorizing appropriations for the construc- 
tion of Libby Dam; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting enactment of legisla- 
tion granting pensions to World War I vet- 
erans as heretofore done for the Spanish- 
American War veterans and veterans of other 
prior wars of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to cause to be issued silver coins commemo- 
rating the centennial of the admission of 
the State of Nevada into the Union; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to ratification of a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States granting representation to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the electoral college; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the ratification of pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to grant representation in the 
electoral college to the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting favorable consideration by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the au- 
thorization by Congress of the Dixie 
project; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the ratification of proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to grant representation in the 
electoral college to the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bill and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 5553. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Perla 
Martin Abutin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 5554. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
H. Hughes, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALLECK: 

H.R. 5555. A bill for the relief of Robert K. 

Tanner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 5556. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cornish Fei; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 5557. A bill for the relief of Ernestina 

Milgrom; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 5558. A bill for the relief of Czeslaw 
Michalewicz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5559. A bill for the relief of Ralph E. 
Swift and his wife, Sally Swift; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.J. Res. 306. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas An- 
thony Dooley III; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


90. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Dr. Fran- 
cis Barkoczy, American-Hungarian News- 
paper, New York, N.Y., petitioning considera- 
tion of his resolution relative to protection 
for children and minors; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

91. Also, petition of Walter L. McCulley, 
principal, Cold Spring School District, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., petitioning consideration of 
his resolution with reference to support of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee; to the Committee on Rules. 

92. Also, petition of Geza Konda, American- 
Hungarian Newspaper, New York, N.Y., peti- 
tioning consideration of his resolution with 
reference to requesting the consideration of 
the subjects of neonazism and international 
bolshevism by discussion or public hearings; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H.R. 2798, a Bill To Repeal the Commodi- 
ties Clause in Part I of the Interstate 
Commerce Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 16, 1961, I introduced H.R. 2798, 
a bill to repeal the commodities clause 
in part I of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Under the _ so-called commodities 
clause a railroad company is prohibited 
from transporting in interstate com- 
merce any article or commodity other 
than timber and the manufactured prod- 
ucts thereof which it may own in whole 
or in part, or in which it may have any 
interest, direct or indirect, except such 
commodities as may be used in its busi- 
ness as a common carrier. 

The commodities clause, Mr. Speaker, 
was enacted in an era when the railroads 
occupied a monopoly position in trans- 
portation. Its enactment reflected a 
governmental policy to separate the pro- 
duction and manufacture of commodi- 
ties from their transportation. Today, 
the railroads carry only about 45 percent 
of the Nation’s traffic and are confronted 
with fierce competition by other forms of 
transportation, but they continue to be 
the only transport agency to which the 
prohibitions of the commodities clause 
apply. ‘Thus, as to over half of today’s 
transport there is no governmental 
policy separating it from production and 
manufacture. 

The fact that a tremendous growth 
of competition in the transportation in- 
dustry has not led to repeal of the com- 
modities clause, or to the extension of 
its prohibitions to other forms of trans- 
portation, offers a striking example of 
the failure of regulatory policy to keep 
pace with changing conditions. This 
failure to adjust regulation to today’s 
facts has resulted in inconsistent treat- 
ment among the several forms of trans- 
port that has been almost invariably 
discriminatory against the railroads as 
the transport form that was first regu- 
lated in point of time and as the one that 
has been, as a matter of degree, most 
intensely regulated. 

This discriminatory treatment cannot 
be justified by any claim that the rail- 
roads possess a superior economic power. 
The fact is that, measured by dollars, 
the position of the railroads today is 
secondary to the motor carriers, and the 
rail share continues to decline. Fur- 
thermore the waterways and the high- 
ways are traveled by many of the largest 
and most prosperous corporations in 
America carrying their own commodities 
in their own barges, ships, and trucks. 
Two-thirds of the trucks on the road 
today are either private or exempt car- 
riers. Only an estimated 10 percent of 


domestic water transportation is regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

So the commodities clause should, in 
fairness and in the interest of equality 
of regulatory treatment, be repealed. 
Since it first became effective in 1906 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been greatly in- 
creased. The ICC now has full power 
to correct and prevent every conceivable 
kind of undue discrimination and preju- 
dice. These other provisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act are entirely suf- 
ficient to prevent any reappearance of 
the alleged abuses that the commodities 
clause was long ago intended to prevent. 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, that the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
favorably report, and that the Congress 
enact, H.R. 2798. 





Children Have Sense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
International Peace Arch at Blaine, 
Wash., has existed since its dedication 
in 1921 without fences and without 
guards, both in the area administered 
by the State of Washington and the 
Province of British Columbia. Now, 
the Bureau of Public Roads is requir- 
ing that fences be constructed along the 
proposed interstate highway that will 
terminate at the United States-Cana- 
dian border in the middle of the park. 

Hundreds of my constituents, includ- 
ing more than 500 schoolchildren, have 
written to me or have signed petitions 
protesting these fences. Among these 
letters are about 100 from grade school 
pupils at Blaine. Their arguments, it 
appears to me, are better than the argu- 
ments presented by bureaucrats in the 
Federal Government. 

A number of letters pointed out that 
more than 660,000 person visited the 
park last year. Other letters document 
the fact that there has never been an 
automobile accident nor a person in- 
jured in the park during its 40-year 
existence. 

The fifth and sixth graders who wrote 
me also pointed out that in 1929 the 
children in the Blaine Elementary 
School contributed pennies and nickels 
toward making the park what it is to- 
day. They say the park belongs to the 
children of America and Canada as 
much as anyone else. Therefore, they 
should have as much say about building 
a fence as the Bureau of Public Roads 
or others. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree that these chil- 
dren should be heard and further agree 
with their statements that it is silly to 


fence off the highway on the American 
side when there will be no fences on the 
Canadian side. It appears that the 
children of Blaine have more sense than 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 





Wheeling, W. Va., Celebrates Its 125th 
Anniversary—Govs. J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, Jr., and W. W. Barron Extend 
Greetings—Hundreds Join in Colorful 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
March 11, it was my pleasure and privi- 
lege to participate in a notable com- 
munity celebration of the 125th anniver- 
sary of the granting of the charter to 
the city of Wheeling, W. Va. 

The ceremonies were presided over by 
the Honorable Charles L. Ihlenfeld, vice 
mayor of Wheeling, and attended by 
hundreds of the citizens of Wheeling, 
ranging in age from young toddlers 
linked in hand with their parents to one 
of the city’s elders, Mr. William Bye, who 
carries his 89 years with vigor and alert- 
ness. 

The economic, social, and cultural ac- 
complishments of the citizens of Wheel- 
ing have shed luster not only upon the 
State of West Virginia, but also upon 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, from 
whence the original settlers came—as 
attested to by the congratulatory mes- 
sages sent by the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, and by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of West Virginia. As 
the Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
stated in his message, “Virginians are 
proud that they had a part in its birth.” 
Congratulatory messages were also re- 
ceived from the West Virginia delegation 
in Congress, including Senator Rosert C. 
Byrp and Representative ArcH A. 
Moore, JR. 

The colorful observance of March 11, 
which was enlivened by the Wheeling 
High School Band and the drill team of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
the Elks, is but the first of the festivities 
which will mark the 125th anniversary 
year proclaimed by the Honorable John 
J. Gast, mayor of Wheeling. The active 
cooperation of the city council and of 
business, service, and civic groups is be- 
ing given to the planning in order to 
make this a memorable year in the his- 
tory of Wheeling. 

In order to give wider acknowledgment 
to this event in the life of one of the 
cities which played a significant role in 
the early development of our Nation, and 
which continues to occupy an important 
place in the economic and cultural life 
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of America, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the mayor’s procla- 
mation, the original incorporating act of 
1836, and my remarks at the 125th an- 
niversary commemoration, be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


THE MAYOR OF THE City OF WHEELING, W. VA.: 
A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas on March 11, 1836, the general 
assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
passed an act organizing the inhabitants 
of the town of Wheeling, in the county of 
Ohio, into a body corporate under the name 
of “the city of Wheeling,” thus giving the 
town of Wheeling, established December 25, 
1795, corporate status; and 

Whereas on this 11th day of March 1961, 
we gather to celebrate the 125th anniversary 
of the incorporation of the city of Wheeling, 
W. Va., with appropriate ceremonies; and 

Whereas the 125th anniversary committee 
of the city of Wheeling has planned observ- 
ances of the city’s anniversary during the 
coming year: 

Now, therefore, I, John J. Gast, mayor of 
the city of Wheeling, do hereby proclaim 
the year beginning with this, the 11th day 
of March 1961, as the 125th anniversary 
year of the city of Wheeling; and I invite 
the people of this city and surrounding com- 
munities to observe this day and the coming 
year as a landmark in the history of Wheel- 
ing, keeping in mind the great accomplish- 
ments of the citizens of this city during the 
years of its existence and the bright promise 
of the future growth and attainments of 
this community; 

And I urge the citizens during this coming 
year to take part in all activities planned 
by the 125th Anniversary Committee of this 
city. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the city of 
Wheeling to be affixed this 1lth day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-one. 

JOHN J. GAST, 
Mayor. 





ACTS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA, 
PaSSED AT THE SESSION OF 1835-36, IN THE 
60TH YEAR OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


“CHAP, 235.—AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE CITY 
OF WHEELING IN OHIO COUNTY (PASSED 
MARCH 11, 1836) 

“1. Be it enacted by the general assembly 
of Virginia, That the inhabitants of so much 
of the county of Ohio as is within the 
bounds prescribed by the act of the general 
assembly, entitled, ‘an act to enlarge, define 
and establish the corporate bounds and lim- 
its of the town of Wheeling in the county 
of Ohio,’ passed January 6, 1836, as the 
bounds and limits thereof, and their suc- 
cessors, shall be, and they are hereby made 
& body politic and corporate, by the name 
and style of ‘the city of Wheeling,’ * * *.” 
REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

OF WEST VIRGINIA, AT THE 125TH ANNIVER- 

SARY OF THE CHARTER OF THE CITY OF 

WHEELING, W. Va., Marc 11, 1961 


Mayor Gast. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am most grateful for the invi- 
tation to participate in the celebration of 
your 125th anniversary as an incorporated 
city. I anticipate the fulfillment: of your 
Plans for a more formal and ambitious ob- 
servance, hopefully with the President in 
attendance at a later date, and I shall assist 
in every way to bring that to fruition. 

We speak often these days of the New Fron- 
tiers. No city in the country has been more 
closely identified with the adventurous and 
explorative frontier spirit of America—both 
past and present—than has Wheeling. 

At every phase in our Nation’s history, the 
town of Zanesburg, later the town and now 
the city of Wheeling, has been in the van- 
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guard of development. Whether as one of 
the westernmost outposts of the frontier dur- 
ing the Indian wars and the Revolutionary 
War, or as the chief port of entry and exit 
in the commercial traffic of East and West, 
or as one of the leading centers of the indus- 
trial revolution of the 19th century, Wheel- 
ing has always cast its eyes to the future. 
So be it now, as we approach the even more 
exciting frontiers of tomorrow, bringing with 
you the confidence borne of your vigorous 
and creative tradition from the past. 

Perhaps this tradition is no longer quite as 
stern as that expressed during the siege of 
Fort Henry in 1782, when Betty Zane—vol- 
unteering to run under Indian fire to replen- 
ish the dwindling powder supplies of the 
fort—declared ‘“ ’Tis better a maid than a 
man should die.” But this tradition—in 
your men and women alike—lives on in the 
citizens of Wheeling, and I have every confi- 
dence that it will carry your city and its 
people to notable achievement. 





Peace Corps, Private Style 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
heartening to me to see the spark that 
has been struck in youth across the land 
by the proposals for furthering mutual 
understanding with peoples of other 
countries. The Peace Corps idea has 
aroused enthusiasm on every college 
campus. But not content with programs 
led by the Government, a resident of my 
hometown, Yonkers, N.Y., with a group 
of five young friends, is setting off on a 
private good will tour of South America. 
Their object: to bring better understand- 
ing of America and especially American 
youth to college students the length of 
Central and South America. Since in 
Latin America it is the students who are 
often the most easily misled by agi- 
tators, these young men from the United 
States will be doing a very worthwhile 
job. They plan to visit about 80 Latin 
American colleges, using as transport an 
Army surplus duck. 

La Pata Valiente, whose English name 
is The Brave Duck, is a 7-ton Army am- 
phibious landing craft, and it will carry 
William Hayes, of Yonkers, and Walter 
Kutrieb, of Tarrytown, on an approxi- 

The mission, which will take them by 
land and water on a 6-month jaunt, has 
been dubbed “Operation Americanas.” 
It gets underway this summer after well 
over a year in the planning stage. 
mately 27,000-mile journey. 

The ambassadors will get rolling July 
1 at the campus of Cobleskill College. 
The whole plan had its beginnings there 
while Robert Hinds, of Gloversville, was 
studying at the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute and where he met Walter. 
The idea was carried by Bob to Drew 
University, where he and Bill Hayes are 
fellow students now. 


YONKERS MECHANIC 
Bob is president of Operation Ameri- 


canas, which has gained support from 
communities, industry, college groups, 
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and individuals. He will serve as skip- 
per and chief linguist on the venture, and 
Bill, son of Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Hayes, of 75 Rossmore Avenue, has been 
signed on as mechanic. 

The Yonkers man, newest addition to 
the crew, also is equipped with a reper- 
toire of folk songs and a command of the 
Spanish language, which he studied at 
Roosevelt High School. Bill and brother 
Howard formerly delivered the Herald 
Statesman in their neighborhood and a 
third brother, John, is a carrier now. 

Walter, son of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Ku- 
trieb, of 85 North Washington Street, 
Tarrytown, was in on the early plans at 
Cobleskill. He has postponed further 
studies at Cornell University to join the 
duck’s crew as navigator and cook. 

The rest of the crew are: Daniel Two- 
mey, of Worcester, N.Y., another Coble- 
skill graduate and student now at Al- 
bany State, who will be the radioman; 
his twin brother, Tom, Cobleskill alum- 
nus now at Cornell, who will be the quar- 
termaster, and Edwin Naylor of Mayfield, 
N.Y., and Middlebury College, the duck’s 
medic. 


INSPIRED BY MISUNDERSTANDING 


Unknowingly, Pedro Recio, of Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, while an agricultural 
major at Cobleskill, instigated the good 
will project through his own misconcep- 
tions about North American people, ac- 
cording to President Bob: 

Pedro was antagonistic. He didn’t un- 
derstand American ways or our philosophy, 


but, after many months of working at it, 
we became fast friends. 


It was at this point, some 14 months 
ago, that Bob began thinking about pro- 
moting friendship between North Ameri- 
can students and their neighboring coun- 
terparts. His idea caught fire as he 
found the right men around the upstate 
campus and later at Drew to carry out 
his plan. 

The first step was acquiring the am- 
phibious vehicle from an Akron, Ohio, 
war surplus dealer, and then came a gift 
of $250 worth of plastic paint to trans- 
form the 31-foot duck into a gleaming 
white dove of peace. Four weeks of 
sandblasting prepared it for eight coats 
of paint. 

The young men have written letters to 
prospective backers and have made 
speeches appealing for interest in their 
undertaking and, incidentally, for funds 
and equipment. Bob Hinds’ hometown, 
Gloversville, has contributed $2,000. 

The success of our project depends on peo- 
ple and organizations giving their time, 
work, or donations— 


He said. 

Already they have received a nylon 
folding cabin for the duck, which will be 
their home on rivers, in jungles, and 
mountains as they travel through Mexico 
into Colombia and on southward. 

Stories about the forthcoming adven- 
ture have preceded them and paved the 
way for Operation Americanas. Bob 
visited his former schoolmate at Barran- 
quilla last summer to lay the groundwork 
at that end. Colombian papers have told 
their plans. 

The students are writing to South 
American colleges in the hope that some 
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sort of a schedule for classroom visiting 
and meetings will be arranged. They 
plan to show films of American life to 
village people. 

They also will be making a study of 
road conditions in Latin America; will 
represent the motorists of the United 
States, and will send back monthly re- 
ports of their mission, all at the request 
of the American Automobile Association, 
the skipper said. 

Next step? Washington, D.C., where 
they expect to visit their Congressmen, 
Pan American Union officials, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy on the continuing rounds 
of seeking support and sanction. 

“Mutual Understanding” is_ their 
motto, and La Pata Valiente, which itself 
is bound to attract interest because it 
has a real personality, will be a little 
moving America. 

But we’re not going to stand on top of it 
and wave the flag— 


Bob hastened to add. 

In the meantime, the crew applies it- 
self to a public relations whirl hoping to 
arouse community interest throughout 
the East and to raise money wherever 
they can. 

Immediate needs: Outboard motors, 
depth finder, liferaft, radio transmitter, 
cameras, and film. 

This sort of enterprise on the part of 
young Americans is really inspiring. It 
is the stuff of which US. greatness is 
made. I am sure we in the Congress all 
join in wishing these six young New 
Yorkers Godspeed and good luck. 





Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1961 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following speech 
made by our colleague, the Honorable 
Basit L. WHITENER, of the 11th District 
of North Carolina, to the Lower Catawba 
River Soil Conservation District, March 
10, 1961, on the very timely subject of soil 
conservation. This is such an excellent 
and well-documented presentation that I 
thought it would be of great interest to 
the Members of the House, as well as to 
the public generally: 

AppREss By Basi. L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, 11TH DISTRICT OF NorTH CaRo- 
LINA, ANNUAL LADIES NIGHT DINNER, LOWER 
CATAWBA RIVER Sor, CONSERVATION Di1s- 
TRICT, GASTON COUNTY AGRICULTURAL CEN- 
TER, Daas, N.C., Marcu 10, 1961—7 P.M. 
I am very happy to be here tonight to dis- 

cuss for a few minutes with so many of my 

friends soil conservation and what it means 
to the survival of our Nation. 

Land, its proper use and care, is basic to 
our survival. 

The history of agriculture is the story of 
man’s use and misuse of land and the nat- 
ural resources from land. In fact, we can 
trace the rise and fall of great civilizations 
and nations that existed in the past through 
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a study of the use they made of the land in 
their possession. 

The history of agriculture goes back ap- 
proximately 7,000 years ago to the Biblical 
lands of the Middle East. In the fertile val- 
leys of the Tigris, Euphrates, and Jordan 
Rivers it is said that man had his begin- 
ning. 

From the Bible we know that it was a land 
of milk and honey and an area of great nat- 
ural forests and verdant valleys. The great 
cedars of Lebanon were used to build King 
Solomon’s temple, and every variety of agri- 
cultural product was cultivated in what was 
to be known in history as the Fertile 
Crescent. 

Mankind, however, has never been able 
for some strange and unexplainable reason 
to learn how to use, protect, and enrich the 
land with which he has been so richly 
blessed. Only during the past 50 years have 
we come to realize the need for conserving 
land. Only in recent times has come the 
knowledge that unless land can be pre- 
served our civilization in the end will perish. 

Although agriculture began in the Holy 
Land 7,000 years ago, the people who lived 
in that area did not know how to conserve 
what God had given them. In time the 
great Cedars of Lebanon were laid waste. 
The fertile soil washed away to the Red Sea 
and to the Mediterranean. The land 
that flowed with milk and honey became a 
desert, and the rose of Sharon failed to 
bloom. 

In the place of plenty there was famine. 
Instead of wealth there was poverty, and to- 
day as we fly over the birthplace of agri- 
culture we see only a wasteland and a monu- 
ment to man’s inability to conserve the basic 
gift so necessary to his survival. 

This story has been repeated a hundred 
times during the course of history. Egypt, 
the birthplace of cotton, became in a large 
part a desert. The fertile soil of Italy 
was washed away, and the collapse of the 
Roman Empire was inevitable. 

Four thousand years ago China was one 
of the richest and most productive nations 
on earth. Today its vast interior is a waste- 
land of gullies, arid mountains, and un- 
productive deserts. 

Everyone in the world, therefore, has a 
very vital stake in soil conservation. 

Our forefathers followed the historic pat- 
tern and in the beginning paid very little 
attention to soil conservation. 

It has been said that they hacked, chopped, 
and burned their way across America, leaving 
in their wake ruined and abandoned fields 
and gullied hillsides. Certain sections of 
our country to this day bear the mark left 
by our forefathers. The land is still unfit 
for cultivation and defies even modern at- 
tempts to bring it into use. Such sections 
exist up and down our eastern seaboard and 
in many areas of our Midwest. 

I think it is interesting to note that the 
first man to become interested in soil con- 
servation in the United States was a New 
Englander by the name of Jared Eliot. 
Eliot, a native of Connecticut, lived from 
1685 to 1763. At an early age he realized 
that New England was literally washing 
away due to the lack of conservation prac- 
tices on the part of his neighbors. 

He devoted his life to the study of con- 
servation and wrote a book which became 
the “conservation bible” of his day and time. 
Unfortunately Eliot’s teaching of conser- 
vation and the great work done by his 
successors in the field had little effect on 
our forefathers. 

Only within the past 50 years has the lack 
of good land, a growing population, the 
need for increased timber, and the destruc- 
tion wrought by great floods brought home 
to the American people the realization that 
conservation must be removed from the realm 
of discussion and placed into practice. 
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The United States has over 600 million 
acres of land with characteristics favorable 
to crop production. About 400 million acres 
of this land is used every year. We have a 
population of 180 million people at the 
present time, and it is expected that by the 
year 2,000 we will have a population of ap- 
proximately 300 million people. 

It does not take the vision of a prophet 
for us to realize that this vast population 
must make intensive use of natural re- 
sources gathered from the soil if our Nation 
is to survive. We have great surpluses of 
food at the present time, but experts tell us 
that the day will surely arrive when it will 
take every acre of land capable of being cul- 
tivated to supply the wants of our people. 

Soil conservation, therefore, is not just a 
question for persons engaged in agriculture. 
It is a matter of grave concern to everyone. 

I am particularly pleased, therefore, to be 
here tonight with the leaders of one of the 
outstanding soil conservation districts in 
the United States. The work you are doing 
will insure that a dynamic and growing 
North Carolina will continue to have the 
natural resources that come from the soil 
for the uncertain days that lie ahead. 

I think we can all be proud of the fact 
that the first soil conservation district in 
the United States was created in North Caro- 
lina. Organized in Anson and Union Coun- 
ties on August 4, 1937, it was the forerun- 
ner of over 2,860 soil conservation districts 
we have in our land today. The original 
120,000 acres in the first North Carolina soil 
conservation district has expanded tc over 
1,665,256,000 acres in every one of our 50 
States, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

More than 4,538,000 farms in the United 
States are in soil conservation districts. In 
fact, approximately 91 percent of the land 
in farms and 95 percent of the farms in our 
Nation are now in soil conservation dis- 
tricts administered and controlled by you 
and other outstanding citizens. 

When we speak of the need to conserve 
the natural resources of our Nation we are 
dealing with a question vital to the security 
of our freedom and that of the world. The 
Soviet Union has a far greater land mass 
than does the United States and is capable 
in the future of placing into cultivation 
hundreds of thousands more acres than can 
the United States. 

Russia is engaged in a deadly race with the 
United States on all fronts, including that 
of agriculture. One of the great objectives 
of the Soviet Union is to surpass our Na- 
tion in the production of foodstuffs. 

Russia is still, to a great extent, a have- 
not nation when it comes to adequate cloth- 
ing and food for her people. Thus, she is 
striving to overtake us, and when that day 
arrives we are in serious difficulty. 

At the present moment 50 million people— 
more than 40 percent of the labor force of 
the Soviet Union—are engaged in agricul- 
ture. When we compare this with the 714 
million Americans engaged in agriculture, 
we can visualize the magnitude of the effort 
that Russia is making. 

The underdeveloped nations of the world 
have a tremendous need for food, proper 
shelter, clothing, and the other gifts of land. 
Many of them are countries carved out of 
the dead and arid empires which I mentioned 
a few moments ago as having perished from 
the lack of proper conservation practices in 
the past. 

The Communists know that if the day ar- 
rives when the Soviet Union can supply food 
and the other products of a rich agricul- 
tural economy to the ill-fed, poorly housed, 
and half-clothed peoples of the world, the 
battle for world domination by communism 
will be won. 

We in North Carolina can be proud of 
the progress that our soil conservation dis- 
tricts are making to aid our farm economy 
and conserve our national resources. I am 
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particularly proud of the very fine work that 
is being done by the Lower Catawba Dis- 
rict. 

, As you know, your district was formed 
in 1940 and was the 11th created in our 
State. Today we have 43 soil conservation 
districts. 

The people in the Piedmont area of North 
Carolina have always been interested in soil 
and water conservation. You will recall that 
the Civilian Conservation Corps had camps 
at Gastonia and Cherryville between 1935 
and 1942. The work which the young men 
of that organization did has had a tremen- 
dous effect in the improvement of our land 
and timber resources. 

President Kennedy has said, in promising 
his support of an expanded soil and water 
conservation program, ‘“‘We in America enjoy 
a situation that is rare in human history. 
We have enough to eat.” He also reminded 
us that: “There is too little public recogni- 
tion of how much we all depend upon 
farmers as stewards of our soil, water, and 
wildlife resources.” 

The Lower Catawba District.has an out- 
standing record among the soil conservation 
districts of North Carolina and the Nation. 
I noted recently that as of June 30, 1960, the 
district had nearly 3,300 cooperators with 
basic soil surveys completed on more than 
half a million acres and with basic conser- 
vation plans on more than 230,500 of their 
283,500 acres. 

You are to be commended on the wide 
range of conservation measures you have 
used successfully, such as conservation crop- 
ping systems, contour farming, cover crop- 
ping, pasture planning, tree planting, and 
farm ponds, to mention some of your fine 
practices which I have observed. 

Your magnificent record has been indica- 
tive of the work performed in North Carolina 
by the other 42 soil conservation districts. 
I have been pleased to note that for the State 
as a whole more than 92,000 district coop- 
erators, operating 91, million acres, have 
nearly 67,000 basic conservation plans on 634 
million of those acres and that soil surveys 
have been completed on 164% million acres. 
This certainly is an impressive record. 

I have always been interested in soil con- 
servation, and during my service in the Con- 
gress I have kept advised as to the progress 
of all legislation on the subject. I think 
that all of us in the State of North Carolina, 
and for that matter in the Nation, can be 
proud of the fact that President Kennedy 
has realized the position of leadership that 
our State has in agriculture. 

He has seen fit to name three distin- 
guished North Carolinians as members of 
his administration. ‘These men, all dedi- 
cated to a better farm economy, are Charles 
5S. Murphy, our Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; Horace Godfrey, the Administrator of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service; and 
Harry B. Caldwell, who has been named 
Chairman of the Secretary’s Agricultural Ad- 
visory Committee. 

I feel sure that with these able men in 
the President’s administration we can look 
forward to a new era in our agricultural 
economy. While it is too early to predict 
what sort of farm and soil conservation 
legislation we can expect at this session of 
the Congress, I am confident that the steady 
progress that has been made during the 
years will be accelerated. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman said 
recently: “One of our major objectives in 
agriculture is to turn America’s abundance 
into a blessing. Another is to insure the 
production of enough .food and fibers to 
supply high standards for all Americans now 
and in the years ahead.” With the great 
team of North Carolinians working with him 
I am sure that the Secretary’s objectives 
will be realized. 

The members of the Lower Catawba Soil 
Conservation District can also take pride in 
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the caliber of leadership which the district 
has on the local level. Chairman Dane 
Rhyne, who has long been active in agricul- 
ture and who has served with distinction as 
past president of the State Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, together with R. 
B. Watterson, R. A. Jackson, and Hugh Helms 
of Gaston County, as well as supervisors like 
A. H. Beam of Lincoln County and Neal 
Craig of Mecklenburg County, exemplify the 
high caliber of people who are working to 
preserve our soil, our wildlife, and our tim- 
ber resources. I commend them and every 
member of the Lower Catawba River Dis- 
trict for the splendid efforts that are being 
accomplished. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I am 
happy to see so many of the ladies out for 
this occasion. You know conservation is not 
only a man’s job. It is also a job for all 
of us. I feel that it can be truthfully said 
that much of the fine work being done in 
the Lower Catawba District can be attrib- 
uted to the inspiration and interest on the 
part of the ladies present here tonight. 

I want to assure you of my continued 
interest in the fine work you are doing. I 
hope you will continue to keep me informed 
as to your activities. At any time that I can 
be of possible service or help to you in the 
great work you are doing I hope you will 
call upon me. 

As one final word, I would like to point 
out that there is nothing wrong with the 
land that our Lord has given us. It has 
been mankind who has wasted his precious 
resource. Our charge and responsibility is 
to give our full efforts in avoiding future 
dissipation of this great and vital resource 
which is a great legacy given to us by Al- 
mighty God. 

May 1961 prove to be a very fruitful year 
in all of your endeavors. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of March 11, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman BrRuCE ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 


MarcH 11, 1961. 

The Third Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1961, passed handily without a record 
vote. Seldom is there opposition to these 
catchall spending bills because of the 
unique congressional system of authoriza- 
tion and appropriation. After all, we must 
pay for the programs we authorize. What 
I once thought a blessing, namely, Congress’ 
double consideration of each legislative mat- 
ter involving expenditure, I now see as weak- 
ness hiding behind procedure. Here’s how 
it goes. When a new program is thought of, 
the cost is shrugged away with a “this 
doesn’t cost anything; it’s only the authori- 
zation; we'll consider the cost under the 
appropriation bill later.” When the appro- 
priation bill comes up later, we’re reminded, 
“You must spend this money because you’ve 
already authorized it.” The result too fre- 
quently is reduced discipline in the spending 
of money. While this may reflect the House’s 
will on any specific occasion, yet the pro- 
cedures unduly abet the natural inclination 
to spend someone else’s money. 
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Within this framework, I made a mistake, 
a vote cast I wish could be changed, the first 
in 7 years. During debate, an amendment 
was proposed adding approximately $30 mil- 
lion to the already large sums of Federal aid 
given to impacted school areas where Federal 
Government workers cause a hardship on lo- 
cal school facilities requiring financial aid. I 
voted for this amendment thinking of the 
relative merits of aiding impacted areas only 
or Federal aid to all school districts, without 
knowing of an important procedural omis- 
sion. This additional sum had not been 
studied by the appropriation subcommittee 
but was added on the House floor, a viola- 
tion of our own sensible, committee pro- 
cedures, which at the least assure some 
knowledgeable consideration of the how 
much and why of our spending. After 
further thought, I am even dubious of the 
merits of continually increasing aid to im- 
pacted areas and shall study the possibilities 
of our gradually retrenching in this area as 
communities become adjusted to the in- 
creased Federal population. We must re- 
member that tax rolls increase as Federal 
workers buy property and settle permanently 
in the various communities. Even in error 
I am reminded of some important lessons. 
(1) A vote should be based on a knowledge 
of all the salient facts. (2) Correct pro- 
cedure must never be forgotten since this 
is the bulwark of good government (reem- 
phasizing the importance of our earlier 
squabble over the Rules Committee). 

The feed program for 1961, involving corn, 
grain sorghums, soybeans or other feed 
grain and oil seed crops, is almost unbeliev- 
able. The administration’s further effort to 
strangle the farmers with Federal concern 
and attention is impossible to define or de- 
scribe, except for repeating the words of the 
bill. Few agree on what it means. I will 
send a copy to anyone interested in attempt- 
ing to understand it. Most agree it means 
more Federal control and less freedom for 
the farmer. All agree that we’re almost 
buried in surpluses. All agree it will cost 
the taxpayer much more. One grave danger 
recognized by many is the potential destruc- 
tion of the free market by permitting the 
Government to sell its holdings below the 
market level. Yet this is only one of many 
of the dangers of bureaucratic control of the 
farming industry. As one Member sum- 
marized the bill, “I can foresee the year 
ahead as a time when a farmer’s skill at 
farming will not depend so much on his 
knowledge of soil and crops as it will on 
his skill at interpreting regulations.” 

The Peace Corps finally got a come- 
uppance when a Congresswoman flatly called 
it a terrifying prospect. She felt that the 
thought of sending too-little trained young 
people overseas in the name of building 
good-will belied and contradicted the 
smooth-sounding designation of Peace Corps. 
Perhaps our younger citizens can give us 
some light on the subject. 

The Ways and Means Committee has some 
busy times ahead. (1) A bill to exempt 
from income tax foreign banks’ holdings of 
U.S. obligations will give foreigners a 
tax break not extended our own citizens. 
(2) Five changes in social security will cost 
at least $1 billion more per year and will 
cost all employees another % percent and 
employers % percent, and self-employed %% 
percent. I predict that when taxpayers start 
to really examine social security and its cost, 
there will be public indignation beyond any- 
thing heard to date. Thus far the political 
handout aspect of something-for-nothing 
has overshadowed the cost and actuarial un- 
soundness which must someday be recog- 
nized by all. The field of taxation is con- 
founding at best. Recent Kennedy admin- 
istration admissions of the benefit of tax 
reduction to stimulate business and expand 
purchasing power contradicts everythfmg 
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otherwise championed by the administra- 
tion. Simultaneously, many tax increases 
are being recommended—unemployment 
compensation, social security, highway users, 
and others. As to the logic of cutting taxes 
to stimulate business, with which I agree, 
then why wait? Further, why simultane- 
ously recommend increased spending hand- 
over-fist that requires higher taxes? On the 
contrary, the logic suggests that less Fed- 
eral spending and more money left in the 
hands of our people will continue to ac- 
celerate prosperity. The hitch, of course, is 
that the Federal programs would be trimmed 
and eliminated and less power reside in 
Washington. Unless the public demands it, 
the Federal Government will never turn 
back money to the taxpayers, despite the 
recent administration statements, because 
with money goes power. Power, the liberals 
believe, must stay in Washington and Fed- 
eral hands. 





Tool Bank Plan Arouses Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I offer 
the text of a statement I made recently 
outlining a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a tool bank. 

As a result of press reports about this 
proposal, inquiries have come in from all 
parts of the country. In view of this 
great expression of interest, which has 
also been reflected in business, industry, 
and labor publications, I believe it ap- 
propriate to present the text of this 
statement, as follows: 

THE DEVELOPMENTAL MACHINERY AND TOOL 
Bank 
(A proposal by Hon. Frank KowaA.skI, of 
Connecticut.) 


THE PROPOSAL: A DOUBLE-BARREL APPROACH 


A. To stimulate, by appropriate incentives, 
US. business activity and employment, 
through stepped-up modernization of the 
machine park currently used by U.S. Gov- 
ernment, industry, and agriculture. 

B. To help equip the developing nations 
with machinery and tools, suited to their 
particular needs, environment, and stage of 
development, and thus to accelerate their 
productive capacity and economic growth. 

(A and B add up to the developmental 
machinery and tool bank, hereinafter called 
the tool bank.) 

The tool bank would derive its assets 
from deposits consisting of machinery, tools, 
and equipment transferred to it by industry, 
agriculture, or the government, because of 
obsolescence in terms of age and/or design, 
or excess capacity. 

The developing nations would be enabled 
to draw on the tool bank, in accordance with 
clearly defined objectives and regulations, 
without any charge to them for the tools. 

US. voluntary agencies, engaged in over- 
sea development work, would equally be able 
to draw on the tool bank to carry on and/or 
expand their programs. 

THE RATIONALE 
A. The current recession in the United 


States, as the administration has indicated, 
requires immediate remedial action. The 
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tool bank proposal is designed to meet this 
requirement in a number of ways: 

1. Modernization, through replacement, of 
America’s machine park would stimulate an 
important sector of our industry and thus 
help to create more employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Such a program would affect not only the 
machine tool industry, but steel and related 
industries supplying machine toolmakers. 

2. Modernization of America’s machine 
park would put U.S. manufacturers in a 
better competitive position, especially vis-a- 
vis such up-to-date competitors as Japan 
and Germany, in international markets. It 
would, therefore, be a contributing factor 
in the expansion of U.S. export markets, 
especially in areas where price considerations 
have proved a deterrent to the acceptance 
of US. products. 

3. The importance of early introduction 
of U.S. machine tools to secure future mar- 
kets cannot be overestimated. A worker 
accustomed to working on machines with 
the metric system, for instance, is difficult 
to break of his working habit. Familiarity 
with US. tools is likely to stimulate demand 
for better and newer ones later. 

The tool bank proposal, therefore, holds 
out two promises of direct and immediate 
benefit to the United States—stimulation of 
the domestic economy, and expansion of ex- 
port trade with all the attendant benefits. 

B. There is a demonstrated need for a 
multitude of different tools in the develop- 
ing nations. They may be used for: 

1. Equip vocational schools which train 
nationals in the much needed skills the 
country requires. 

2. To further, or help establish, small 
businesses (the bulwark of democracy) such 
as @ one-man repair and machine shop, for 
instance, which otherwise could not afford 
to purchase machine tools. 

3. Machines considered obsolete by US. 
standards may well be better suited to the 
current needs and state of development of 
a developing nation, than the most modern 
presently available. The so-called hand-me- 
down machinery, therefore, can assume an 
important function in filling the intermedi- 
ary needs of a developing nation. 

To combine efforts to stimulate moderni- 
zation of America’s machine park, while at 
the same time helping the developing na- 
tions, would multiply the effect of U.S. de- 
velopment assistance programs. While pre- 
venting an inundation of the U.S. market 
with secondhand equipment, the tool bank 
would actively increase the training and pro- 
ductive capacity of developing nations. 

Since amortization and tax writeoffs have 
fully paid for most of the machine tools dis- 
cussed in this proposal, the development as- 
sistance aspects of this program can, in ef- 
fect, be carried out with little or no cost to 
the taxpayer and private enterprise. The 
tool bank, therefore, is a proposal which 
meets President Kennedy’s criterion “Ask 
what you can do for your country.” Here is 
one answer. 


DEMAND POTENTIAL FOR U.S. TOOL BANK 
SERVICES 


At this time there exists no international 
inventory of tools. However, that there is 
& pressing demand, worldwide, for tools is 
well documented by a series of uncoordi- 
nated, individual transactions: 

The Government of India availed itself of 
GSA declaration of excess tools to the tune 
of $16.9 million. 

Yugoslavia was the recipient of such tools 
valued at $2 million. 

Mexico received $500,000 worth of excess 
Government tools. 

Technico, a private voluntary organiza- 
tion with no paid employees, has recently 
collected, from private industry, 150,000 
pounds of small machine tools. So far, 
without much organization and strictly 
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in the spare time of the individuals in- 
volved, 14 shipments of tools have been 
made, to almost as many countries. Eight 
more are about to be dispatched. Without 
solicitation Technico, for lack of organiza- 
tional facilities, has some 35 requests on its 
books which it has not yet been able to 
process. 

Individual citizen and private corporations 
are currently working with and through 
CARE to provide self-help throughout the 
world. 

CARE itself is engaged in operations in de- 
veloping countries to which it sends toolkits 
of all sorts. 

The Journal of Commerce reports from 
Japan a heavy flow of inquiries from the de- 
veloping African nations for machine tools. 

A spot check of embassies, representing 
developing nations in Washington, reveals a 
keen interest in the tool bank. 

ORT (Organization for Rehabilitation 
Through Training) has equipped and is op- 
erating 663 training units in 19 countries. 
All are vocational training schools. 


DEPOSIT POTENTIAL FOR THE TOOL BANK 


Industry studies indicate that there are 
currently some 3 million machine tools dis- 
tributed over the United States. Out of this 
total, some 60 percent are 10 years and older, 
nearly 20 percent are 20 years and older. 

There are more than 100,000 machine tools 
in storage or surplus. 

The U.S. Government holds millions of 
dollars’ worth of standby tools, and annually 
disposes of large quantities of “excess” 
equipment. (See General Service Adminis- 
tration’s excess declarations.) 

Considering tools in a broader sense, there 
are untold quantities of obsolete farm imple- 
ments, hospital equipment (including US. 
Army hospitals in mothballs), and similar 
items scattered throughout the United 
States. 

While the degree of obsolescence naturally 
varies from industry to industry, the his- 
torical trend shows a constant proportional 
increase in obsolescence of the U.S. machine 
park. 

Obsolescence in age and design go hand 
in hand, since continuous development and 
improvement increase machine productivity. 

For the sake of national security and in- 
ternational competition, the United States 
cannot afford to continue the historical ob- 
solescence trend. 

Understandably, the percentage of obso- 
lescence is higher among older, less compli- 
cated tools than it is among the more mod- 
ern, complex tools. In that lies the signifi- 
cance of a tool bank for the developing 
nations, 

Obsolescence need not be equated with 
uselessness. On the contrary, the less com- 
plicated machines are more likely to find 
widespread application in the developing 
countries than some of the more complex 
machinery. Here are some examples of po- 
tential availability of machine tools (10 
years and over): 


Percent 
Se ies tected tiasaninse wanineminienth ste rein nines eipeias 64 
Be TDRORIDOS...... once ner ansesescane 61 
SB ia visoree im nme mies wane 59 
Ce PE cnn emma amawinea 60 


A large percentage of these tools is in ex- 
cess of 20 years, and of the type which would 
lend itself more readily to adaptation for 
use by the workers of the developing coun- 
tries. 

Similar percentages pertain to metal farm- 
ing machines, and other tools. 


TO MAKE A TOOL BANK A REALITY 


The author has no illusion about the 
number of complex problems which will have 
to be resolved to initiate the proposed pro- 
gram. They include: 

1. To provide incentives for U.S. industry 
and agriculture to replace and modernize 
their machine park. A number of solutions, 
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possibly in combination with each other, 


come to mind. Accelerated depreciation, 
and/or tax allowances and credits for the 
purchase of new machine tools. Facilitating 
of new purchases through a system of low 
interest credits. Financial aid to machine 
tool manufacturers, where necessary, to per- 
mit them to sell their products on easy 
credit terms. 

g. Arrangements for warehousing, and 
where necessary, rebuilding of these ma- 
chines. Possibly, an arrangement could be 
worked out where the original owner stores 
the replaced machinery himself, but pro- 
vides the necessary information to a central 
clearinghouse (the tool bank) describing the 
machine’s pertinent data. This system would 
avoid the necessity for large storage depots, 
put would ultimately lead to a national sur- 
plus inventory. 

8. Crating, shipping, insurance costs will 
have to be worked out in such a manner that 
the recipient nation which is to pay for it 
will still find it advantageous to draw on the 
surplus machine stocks. 

4. The bank itself can be established as 
part of a Government agency, or possibly be 
administered by a private organization (i.e., 
the machine tool industry’s trade associa- 
tion) with Government assistance. 
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Solutions to these questions might well 
fall within the realm of a special task force 
composed of representatives of private en- 
terprise, trade unions, Government, and 
Congress. 

OVERCOMING PITFALLS 

There are, as in any daring program, in- 
herent dangers attached to sending used 
machinery abroad. Proper controls and 
execution of the program can, however, over- 
come such dangers. 

1. Proper matching of requests and avail- 
able stocks is imperative. Here the service 
of the tool bank is of tremendous value, 
since a large, varied inventory will permit an 
easier matching of demand and supply, re- 
duce notorious timelags between the two. 

2. Malfunction of machinery is a distinct 
possibility. To avoid the repercussions that 
this might bring about, technical advisers 
supplied by the trade unions, the Youth 
Corps, etc., would be stationed in recipient 
countries. Their function would be to super- 
vise installation of machinery, help with 
repairs, where necessary, and assist in train- 
ing nationals where this is required. 

The possible pitfalls of this program are 
negligible compared to the possible benefits, 
especially when adequate safeguards are 
taken to avoid such pitfalls. 
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IN SUMMARY 


The tremendous inventory of surplus 
machinery in the United States—overage, 
obsolete, excess—can either be an important 
national asset or a tremendous liability. 

It will remain a liability if it is continued 
to be used in our productive effort, where 
we need the most modern equipment to im- 
prove our competitive international stand- 
ing. It might also be a liability if it were 
disposed of in such a manner as to flood 
our domestic market with secondhand ma- 
chinery. 

On the other hand, this surplus ma- 
chinery can become a national asset if we 
stimulate its replacement and make it avail- 
able to those countries which are in dire 
need of it, and can put it to good use. In 
this manner, we can help stimulate our 
economy and turn a potential liability into 
an asset by making it work as part of our 
national development assistance to the 
developing nations. 

As outlined, this program can be expected 
to command the support of a large segment 
of the manufacturing industries and trade 
unions. Some, who have been sounded out 
so far, have expressed a most favorable 
reaction. 





SENATE 
Tuespay, Marcu 14, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou eternal spirit, in whose will 
alone is our peace, and whose holy pur- 
poses are beyond defeat, we come seeking 
Thy righteous will, and crave Thine en- 
abling strength to do it, as we go on 
day by day, step by step. 

Thou knowest that constantly we pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” but we confess 
that often the flaming hope of that king- 
dom of love has grown dim, as hatred 
and selfishness and man’s inhumanity to 
man have desecrated the earth, which 
could be so fair. But, in spite of tempo- 
rary rebuffs, give us to see that wher- 
ever hatred gives way to love, wherever 
prejudice is changed to understanding, 
wherever the pangs of hunger are 
stopped by bread, wherever pain is 
soothed, and ignorance banished, there 
Thy banners go and Thy truth is march- 
ing on. 

So, with all our inadequacies, we pause, 
this quiet moment, asking that even amid 
the din of conflict we may keep step with 
the distant drumbeat of Thy sure victory. 

We ask it in the name of the One upon 
whose radiant form the eyes of millions 
of His followers are fixed, these holy 
days, as He goes on to change a cross of 
defeat into a crown of triumph. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 13, 1961, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 





ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN 
AMERICA—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 105) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President 
of the United States, relative to the 
economic development of Latin America. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that this message 
is being read in the House of Representa- 
tives today. Because of that fact, I 
ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sage be not read in this body, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(For President’s message see House 
proceedings for today.) 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the -usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
Various AGENCIES OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
AND Districr or CoLumMsBm (S. Doc. 
No. 18) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, for the 
consideration of the Congress, proposed sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
1961 in the amount of $2,805,000 for various 
agencies of the executive branch and $2,- 
098,000 for the District of Columbia (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION ON CONTRACTUAL ACTIONS 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Congressional Relations, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Administration on con- 
tractual actions taken during the calendar 
year 1960 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

REPORTS ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, 24 re- 
ports covering overobligations of appro- 
priations within that Department (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
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A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, reporting, pursuant to 
law, the overobligation of an appropriation 
within that Department (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER BY NAVY DEPARTMENT 
or LANDING CRAFT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant to law, the proposed 
transfer of a landing craft, personnel, to the 
Caribbean Archeological and Exploring So- 
ciety of Houston, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Materiel (Procurement), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a semiannual report on research 
and development procurement actions of 
$50,000 and over, covering the period July 1 
through December 31, 1960 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF CERTAIN VEGETABLE TANNINS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a notice to be 
published in the Federal Register of pro- 
posed disposition of approximately 3,500 long 
tons of vegetable tannins (quebracho, chest- 
nut, and wattle extracts) now held in the 
tional stockpile (will an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF CERTAIN CELESTITE 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a notice to be 
published in the Federal Register of the pro- 
posed disposition of approximately 28,816 
short tons of celestite now held in the na- 
tional stockpile (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF CERTAIN CONTRACTS BY 
FEepERAL MARITIME BOARD, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of certain con- 
tracts by Federal Maritime Board, Depart- 
ment of Commerce for construction-differen- 
tial subsidy and related ship construction, 
dated March 1961 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Commis- 
sion, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON TorRT CLAIMS PamD BY DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on tort claims paid by that 
Department, for the period January 1, 1960, 
to December 31, 1960 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REASONABLE NOTICE OF CERTAIN APPLICATIONS 
To U.S. Courts or APPEALS 


A letter from the Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the U.S. courts of 
appeals for interlocutory relief against the 
orders of certain administrative agencies 
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(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PROTECTION OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 1114 of title 18 
of the United States Code, as amended, in 
reference to the protection of officers and 
employees of the United States by including 
probation officers of U.S. district courts (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS OF QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR PROBATION OFFICERS 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States to promulgate 
minimum standards of qualifications for 
probation officers (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting tem- 
porary admission into the United States of 
certain aliens (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, covering the 
period April 1, 1959, to April 1, 1960 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Special Assistant to the 
Administrator, Congressional and Public Af- 
fairs, General Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Archivist of the United 
States on a list of papers and documents on 
the files of several departments and agencies 
of the Government which are not needed in 
the conduct of business and have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, and re- 
questing action looking to their disposition 
(with accompanying papers); to a Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of Pa- 
pers in the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. CaRLson members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House JoInt MemoriAt 10 


“Joint memorial to the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
and to the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled 


“We, your memorialists, the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, respectfully represent 
that: 

“Whereas the sheep industry of the 
United States has for the past several years 
sought adequate protection from excessive 
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imports from low wage foreign countries; 
and 

“Whereas definite relief for the sheep in- 
dustry was unanimously recommended by 
the National Wool Growers Association in 
accordance with the escape clause provi- 
sions of the Trade Agreements Act, which 
recommendation was preceded by a thor- 
ough investigation made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture upon the 
request of the industry, the Congress and 
the administrative officials; and 

“Whereas the sheep industry situation is 
simply an example of the serious difficulty 
which any domestic industry might expe- 
rience under the present Trade Agreements 
Act or extension thereof; and 

“Whereas the policies and practices in 
the field of international trade, which have 
resulted in such harm to the domestic sheep 
industry and to the domestic economy, pre- 
sent a threat to all domestic industry in- 
volved in international trade; and 

“Whereas imports of wool cloth and wool 
clothing are of such quantities they are 
depressing our markets and causing serious 
unemployment in cloth and clothing man- 
ufacturing areas; and 

“Whereas imports of wool cloth and wool 
clothing and lamb and mutton, both frozen 
and live, from foreign countries with low 
living standards have demoralized our do- 
mestic markets to the extent that we can- 
not compete with these countries; and 

“Whereas if these excessive imports con- 
tinue, our domestic sheep industry faces 
complete destruction; and 

“Whereas these excessive imports forced 
upon the sheep and wool growers of Idaho 
during this past calendar year have meant 
a net loss from $3 to $5 per head in a State 
which has over 1 million sheep; and 

“Whereas economic conditions in the 
sheep industry appear worse for this cal- 
endar year than they were the last calendar 
year; and 

“Whereas the sheep industry is experienc- 
ing the lowest prices for lamb, mutton and 
wool since prior to World War II; and 

“Whereas the New Zealand Developmen’ 
Company from New Zealand alone plans to 
ship into the United States at least 16 
million pounds of dressed lamb in the year 
1961 and plans to increase this figure to 25 
million pounds in the year 1962; and 

“Whereas New Zealand alone is currently 
shipping into the United States around 
45 million pounds of dressed mutton and 
when added to the planned increase in im- 
ports for the year 1962, a total of 70 million 
pounds of lamb and mutton is computed 
for New Zealand alone, which is about 10 
percent of the entire United States domestic 
production; and 

“Whereas, added to the New Zealand im- 
ports, the imports from Australia, Iceland 
and other foreign countries, all with low 
costs of production, will dump into the 
United States poundage of lamb and mut- 
ton measured in near astronomical figures 
which will completely destroy our domestic 
sheep industry; and 

“Whereas Japan is the largest purchaser of 
wool from Australia and is manufacturing 
this wool into cloth and then shipping it 
into the United States after developing its 
textiles manufacturing industry through the 
aid of United States money, has led to the 
closing of our domestic wool clothing manu- 
facturing mills to such an extent that much 
unemployment has been caused; and 

“Whereas because of excessive imports of 
manufactured cloth and clothing causing 
serious unemployment conditions, some tex- 
tile workers have refused to sew clothes 
made from imported foreign cloth: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 36th session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, now in session 
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(the Senate, the House, and the Governor 
concurring), That we respectfully urge upon 
the Congress of the United States that dras- 
tic and immediate action be taken for the 
relief from the vast and ever increasing 
quantities of meat and meat products, hides, 
wool, woolens and any such other related 
products as have flooded our domestic mar- 
kets to the point of ruin to our own sheep 
raising, processing and wool manufacturing 
industries; and be it further 

“Resolved by the 36th session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, now in session 
(the Senate, the House, and the Governor 
concurring), That we believe it is fitting 
and proper for citizens of this State and of 
the United States to exercise the right of 
petition, if and when injury to their persons 
or property is actual or imminent. We, 
therefore, respectfully petition the high of- 
fice of the President of the United States for 
drastic and immediate relief from the vast 
and ever increasing quantities of meat and 
meat products, hides, wool, woolens and any 
such other related products as have flooded 
our domestic markets to the point of ruin to 
our own sheep raising industry. As a means 
to this end, we pray you, Mr. President, to act 
at once under the terms of the escape or peril 
point clausé to the Trade Agreements Act. 
We further recommend that the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 be permitted to expire; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That quotas on imports of 
dressed and live animals, as well as wool, 
woolens and other meat animal products, be 
enacted until domestic prices are at an eco- 
nomic level. Such quotas would permit the 
domestic livestock industry to: Maintain ade- 
quate numbers for national security; com- 
pete with foreign imports produced in low 
wage foreign countries; return to its former 
status of employment and production; re- 
tain its skilled livestock producing personnel; 
and engage in the development work vitally 
necessary to future availability of food and 
fiber; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to send copies of this 
joint memorial to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress, the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress, the Finance Committee 
of the Senate of the Congress, the Honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
and to the Senators and Representatives rep- 
resenting this State in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


“HOvUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 8 


“Joint memorial to the honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled 


“We, your memorialists, the members of 
the house of representatives and senate of 
the State of Idaho, assembled in the 36th 
session thereof, do respectfully represent 
that: 

“Whereas the State of Idaho and other 
States of the United States of America, hav- 
ing within their borders large tracts of public 
lands, are confronted with difficult fiscal 
problems in connection with the operation 
of local governments; and 

“Whereas this difficulty is to a great extent 
in States having large Federal holdings 
caused by ever increasing cost of local gov- 
ernment coupled with proportionately de- 
creasing revenue received from the sale of 
products from federally owned lands; and 

“Whereas distribution is now made only 
from the stumpage value of the timber in the 
sale of logs, ties, poles, cordwood, pulpwood 
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and other forest products and not from the 
total amounts generating from the sale of 
such products. These amounts include many 
additional items such as Knudsen-Vanden- 
berg funds, slash disposal funds, erosion con- 
trol funds and others: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
State of Idaho (the Senate concurring) , That 
we most respectfully urge the Congress of 
the United States of America to enact legis- 
lation directing that 25 percent of all moneys 
received during any fiscal year from each 
national forest shall be paid, at the end of 
such year, by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the State treasurer, to be distributed to 
the counties in which such national forest is 
situated, such funds to be distributed in lieu 
of taxes and expended for the benefit of pub- 
lic schools and public roads. When any na- 
tional forest is in more than one State or 
county, the distributive share to each from 
the sale of logs, ties, poles, posts, cordwood, 
pulpwood, and other forest products, the 
amounts made available by this paragraph 
shall be based upon the total receipts in con- 
nection with such sales received from the 
purchasers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the State 
of Idaho is hereby authorized and he is 
hereby directed to immediately forward cer- 
tified copies of this memorial to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from this State; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the State of Idaho respect- 
fully requests that the legislators of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Montana, Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Alaska, 
and Hawaii be informed of this action on the 
part of the Idaho Legislature and are hereby 
urged to take similar action in their State 
legislatures, such communication to be sent 
to the speaker of the house and the presi- 
dent of the senate of the above States along 
with a copy of this memorial.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 3 


“Joint resolution ratifying the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America relating to the 
granting of representation in the electoral 
college to the District of Columbia 


“Whereas the 86th Congress of the United 
States of America, at its 2d session, in both 
Houses, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, has made the following propo- 
sition to amend the Constitution of the 
United States of America in the following 
words, to wit: 


“ ‘JOINT RESOLUTION 


“‘Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following arti- 
cle is hereby proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution only if ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States within 7 years from the date of 
its submission by the Congress: 


“ ‘ARTICLE — 


“ ‘Section 1. The District constituting the 
seat of Government of the United States 
shall appoint in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct: 

“‘A number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to which the District would be entitled if it 
were a State, but in no event more than the 
least populous State; they shall be in addi- 
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tion to those appointed by the States, but 
they shall be considered for the purposes of 
the election of President and Vice President, 
to be electors appointed by a State; and they 
shall meet in the District and perform such 
duties as provided by the 12th article of 
amendment. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.’ 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho: 

“SECTION 1. That the said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America be, and the same is hereby 
ratified by the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Joint memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the State of Mon- 
tana to the Congress of the United States, 
to the Honorable Mrxe MaNsFIELD, and the 
Honorable LEE Metcatr, Senators from the 
State of Montana, the Honorable ARNOLD 
OLsEN and the Honorable JamEs F. BatTIn, 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Montana, and to the Honorable OLIN 
TEAGUE, chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mitee of the U.S. House of Representatives; 
urging that the Congress of the United 
States enact legislation granting pensions 
to World War I veterans as heretofore done 
for the Spanish-American veterans and 
veterans of other prior wars of the United 
States 


“We, your memorialists, the 37th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Montana, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

“Whereas the national policy of the United 
States of America has been to honor the vet- 
erans of wars of the United States by grant- 
ing assistance to them in their declining 
years, by pensions, all in consideration of 
their military services in defense of our 
country; and 

“Whereas all social agencies, in fact the 
great majority of the people of this Nation, 
are now deeply concerned about the prob- 
lems of the aged, approximately 16 million 
men and women over the age of 65; and 

“Whereas of this number there are ap- 
proximately 2 million veterans of World War 
I whose present financial condition general- 
ly is below that of the average as the di- 
rect result of their having served this Nation 
in the Armed Forces during World War I; 
and 

“Whereas their present financial condition 
is due to the fact that this group of vet- 
erans did not have the rights, benefits and 
advantages accorded to those veterans of 
previous and subsequent wars, such as home- 
stead land grants, homesteading privileges, 
direct pensions, guaranteed job rights, col- 
lege educations and vocational training, 
guaranteed loans for the purchasing of farms, 
businesses and homes, unemployment in- 
surance and social security; and 

“Whereas there has been no general pen- 
sion granted to veterans of World War I by 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That it is urged that 
the Congress of the United States of America 
enact legislation granting pensions to World 
War I veterans as heretofore for the Span- 
ish-American veterans and the veterans of 
other prior wars of the United States; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana is hereby instructed to 
dispatch copies of this memorial to the per- 
sons named in the title of this memorial.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“JOINT MEMORIAL OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STATE OF 
MONTANA 


“To the President of the United States, John 
F. Kennedy; the Congress of the United 
States; Mike Mansfield and Lee Metcalf, 
Senators from the State of Montana; Ar- 
nold Olsen and James Battin, Represent- 
atives in Congress from the State of Mon- 
tana; the Committee on Public Works of 
the U.S. House of Representatives; the 
Committee on Appropriations of the U.S. 
Senate; the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives; the Secretary of the Army; the 
Ciief of the Corps of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army; and the Director of 
the Budget; urging ratification of inter- 
national joint commission agreement, 
urging construction of Libby Dam as 
soon as possible in order to protect the 
national interest in water and water 
resources rising in the United States; 
and requesting sufficient appropriations 
so that detailed planning and design 
work can begin immediately; providing 
for a reservation of power for Montana: 

_ ‘Whereas Libby Dam site is located in Lin- 
coln County in western Montana and Libby 

Dam. will be constructed across the Kootenai 

River some 15 miles upstream from Libby, 

Montana; and 

“‘Whereas preliminary geological and engi- 
neering investigation and planning of the 

Libby Dam project have been carefully com- 

pleted and the findings compiled; and 

“Whereas Libby Dam, the biggest storage 
project remaining to be built in the Pacific 

Northwest, will be designed to provide flood 

control, hydroelectric power, recreation, and 

navigation benefits to Montana, the Pacific 

Northwest and the Nation; and 

“Whereas the Libby project’s tremendous 
storage of water—5,985,000 acre-feet—would 
provide valuable flood control for several 
hundred miles along the Kootenai and Co- 
lumbia Rivers and also would substantially 
aid flood control and navigation on the 

Columbia River below Pasco, Wash.; and 

“Whereas Libby Dam will have an initial 

installed electric generating capacity of 800,- 

000 kilowatts of power, which Montana and 

the Northwest need to bring in new indus- 

try; and 

“Whereas Libby Dam storage would also 
firm up power production in the projects 
downstream on the Columbia River; would 
provide a regulated stream flow which would 
add 805,000 kilowatts to the production at 

Grand Coulee, Chief Joseph, McNary, the 

Dalles, and Bonneville Dams; and 

“Whereas no other proposed single dam on 
the Columbia River system would provide 
for generation of as much salable power at 
site and downstream; and 

“Whereas the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest and the Nation 
places upon this generation a special re- 
sponsibility for the maximum utilization of 
all the great natural resources bestowed upon 
this country by divine providence; and 

“Whereas the Pacific Northwest is isolated 
from the major population centers of the 

Nation by great distances and high freight 

rates and must rely upon the full develop- 

ment of its own natural resources in provid- 
ing for its future growth and economic wel- 
fare; and 

“Whereas hydroelectric power is the only 
truly inexhaustible energy resource available 
to a civilization whose entire future growth 
and economic strength will be increasingly 
dependent upon the provision of adequate 
supplies of electric energy; and 

“Whereas the industrial development of 

Montana and the entire Pacific Northwest 

will be greatly enhanced by the large 
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amounts of low-cost power made available by 
the full development of the potential of the 
Libby Dam site; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Mon- 
tana have seen in the examples of Hungry 
Horse Dam on the south fork of the Flat- 
head River in their State and many other 
dams in the Pacific Northwest the immense 
benefits which accrue as a direct result of 
the construction of such great projects, not 
only to the State in which they are con- 
structed but also to the entire region and the 
Nation; and 

“Whereas, revenues from the sale of power 
from Libby Dam represent the most feasible 
source of funds to aid in the rapid con- 
struction and the maintenance of major fu- 
ture irrigation projects in the State of Mon- 
tana, which developments can provide homes 
for any farm families which may be dis- 
placed by the construction of Libby Dam; 
and 

“Whereas large amounts of storage are re- 
quired in the Columbia River and Clark 
Fork River basins to provide adequate pro- 
tection against the seasonal floods which 
periodically cause great loss of life and the 
destruction of millions of dollars worth of 
property, causing great hardship throughout 
the Pacific Northwest; and 

“Whereas many of the large storage proj- 
ects planned by the Amy Engineers for 
the control of floods in the Columbia River 
basin have been and are being lost due to 
conflicting uses and inadequate develop- 
ment, so that it is seriously doubtful that 
even the minimum flood control storage 
requirements of the region can be met; and 

“Whereas Libby Dam, with 5,985,000 
acre-feet of usable storage in its reservoir 
is one of the few remaining great storage 
projects still feasible and not involved in 
serious controversy in the Columbia River 
basin and can provide more usable flood 
control storage than a combination of all 
the other feasible potential projects in the 
Clark Fork River basin; and 

“Whereas Libby Dam, as planned, has 
the approval of the International Joint 
Commission; and 

“Whereas in order to protect Montana’s 
and the national] interest in water and water 
resources rising in the United States, in 
order to provide for at least partial flood 
control and storage: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana, 
That the representatives of the State of 
Montana in the Congress of the United 
States be urged and requested to expedite 
ratification and construction of Libby Dam; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to provide sufficient appro- 
priations so that detailed planning and de- 
sign work can begin immediately and that 
construction can begin as soon as design 
work is completed; be it further 

“Resolved, That said legislation authoriz- 
ing funds for the construction of Libby Dam 
contain a provision reserving to Montana a 
block of power generated by Libby Dam; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this assembly request the 
Congress, in making appropriations for the 
construction of the Libby project, to define 
the compensations that shall be received 
from the Government of the United States 
by the county of Lincoln and by affected 
cities and schoo] districts in said county for 
extraordinary expenses resulting from ex- 
panded services required in the fields of 
school and hospital facilities, health and 
sanitation, and police protection incidental 
to the construction of said project; and to 
provide all necessary funds and take all 
needed action to insure the construction of 
all transportation and other facilities needed 
to provide opportunity equal to that now 
existing of access to mines, to forests in Fed- 
eral, State, and private ownership, and to 
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manufacturing and refining plants, to the 
end that the present steady and continuous 
employment of Montana people depending 
upon forests and mines for their livelihood 
will not be adversely affected; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
submitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to each of the individuals and to 
the chairmen of each of the committees 
named in the title of this memorial and also 
to the presiding officers of both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States, LyNpoNn B. 
JOHNSON, and SAM E. RaAYBURN.”’ 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION V 


“Ratification of proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to granting of representation in the 
electoral college to the District of Columbia 
“Whereas the 86th Congress of the United 

States of America, at its 2d session, in both 

Houses, by a constitutional majority of two- 

thirds thereof, has made the following 

proposition to amend the Constitution of 
the United States of America in the follow- 
ing words, to wit: 


“*JOINT RESOLUTION 


“*Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That 
the following article is hereby proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
by the Congress: 
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ARTICLE — 


““SECTION 1. The District constituting the 
seat of Government of the United States 
shall appoint in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct: 

“*A number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to which the District would be entitled if 
it were a State, but in no event more than 
the least populous State; they shall be con- 
sidered for the purposes of the election of 
President and Vice President, to be electors 
appointed by a State; and they shall meet 
in the District and perform such duties as 
provided by the twelfth article of amend- 
ment. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.’ 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the said proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America, be and the same 
is hereby ratified by the 37th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of North Dakota; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution shall be forwarded by the secre- 
tary of state (or His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor) to the Administrator of General 
Services, Washington, D.C., to the President 
of the Senate, and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 5 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the 5ist Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
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legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent that: 

“Whereas the continued welfare and 
proper economic growth and development of 
the State of Oregon depend on the unim- 
peded movement of water-borne commerce 
along the Columbia River, and particularly 
upon a ship channel which is adequate for 
the movement of loaded deep-draft vessels; 
and 

“Whereas the Federal Government rec- 
ognizes that the benefits of trade, commerce 
and industry to all of its citizens and the 
vital national defense features inherent in 
a system of adequately developed waterways 
throughout the United States require it to 
maintain through the Corps of Engineers of 
the Department of the Army the present 
35-foot deep and 500-foot-wide Columbia 
River ship channel from the mouth to Port- 
land, Oreg.; and 

“Where as the present Columbia River 
ship channel project is of insufficient: width 
and depth to allow safe, proper or unim- 
peded navigation by deep-draft vessels; and 

“Whereas the inadequacy of the present 
Columbia River ship channel limits the 
movement and size of vessels and cargo upon 
the Columbia River and results in ground- 
ing, serious mishaps and a continuous threat 
to the safety of navigation and causes an 
adverse effect upon welfare of all Columbia 
River ports; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, Portland district, will complete its 
study of the proposed 40-foot deep, 750-foot 
wide ship channel in the Lower Columbia 
and Willamette Rivers between Portland, 
Oreg., and Vancouver, Wash., and the sea, 
in the current fiscal year: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring) : 

“(1) The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is 
urged to expedite in every way review of said 
study by its Chief of Engineers and Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and to 
approve a new Columbia River ship channel 
project from the mouth to the Port of Port- 
land of not less than 40-foot depth and 750- 
foot width. 

“(2) The Congress of the United States is 
urged to authorize such new Columbia River 
ship channel project and to appropriate 
funds for its construction at the earliest 
possible date to alleviate the present serious 
and hazardous condition of navigation in 
the Columbia River and its detrimental effect 
upon the trade, commerce and industry of 
Oregon and the entire Pacific Northwest and 
the national defense and general welfare. 

“(3) Copies of this memorial shall be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Chief Clerk of the United States 
Senate, the Chief Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for the Army, the Chief of Engineers of the 
U.S. Army, to each member of the Oregon 
congressional delegation and to each mem- 
ber of the Washington congressional dele- 
gation.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 5 


“To the Congress of the United States and 
the proper committees thereof: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Whereas, the State of Arizona is entitled 
to display two statues of its illustrious 
pioneers in the Hall of Statuary in the Na- 
tional Capitol in Washington, D.C., and 

“Whereas, our State now is represented in 
this shrine of American achievement by the 
late Gen. John C. Greenway, distinguished 
miner, soldier, and builder, and 

“Whereas, there still remains one space re- 
served for the State of Arizona. 
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“Now, therefore, we represent to you that, 
in the year 1962, the State of Arizona shall 
celebrate its semicentennial anniversary 
honoring its 50th year of statehood. It 
is particularly fitting that in preparation 
therefor the State of Arizona be accorded 
the distinction and honor of a second 
statue in the Congressional Hall of Statuary. 

“For this purpose the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, the Governor and all of 
its citizens, during the year of the 
250th anniversary of his death, pro- 
pose the name of Father Eusebio Kino, S.J., 
pioneer missionary, explorer and cartogra- 
pher as our nominee. 

“Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, SJ., 
died on March 15, 1711, at Magdalena, 
Sonora, Mexico, within an area then known 
as Pimeria Alta, constituting northern 
Sonora and southern Arizona. 

“The late Dr. Eugene Bolton, professor 
of history and director of the Bancroft Li- 
brary of the University of California, and 
the West’s outstanding historian of the 
20th century, wrote about Father Kino, S.J., 
as follows: 

“*He was great not only as missionary and 
church builder, but also as explorer and 
ranchman. By Kino, or directly under his 
supervision, missions were founded on both 
sides of the Sonora-Arizona boundary, on 
the Magdalena, Altar, Sonoita, and Santa 
Cruz Rivers. 

“*The notable missions established in Ari- 
zona by Father Kino include San Xavier del 
Bac, San Cayetano de Tumacacori, and 
Guebavi. He also held religious services at 
countless visitas, usually boughcovered huts 
or ramadas. In 1694 he said mass in the 
Casa Grande Ruins. 

“*~The occupation of California by the 
Jesuits was the direct result of Kino’s 
former residence there and of his persistent 
efforts in its behalf, for it was from Kino 
that Salvatierra, founder of the permanent 
California missions, got his inspiration for 
that work. 

“*To Kino is due the credit for first tra- 
versing in detail and accurately mapping the 
whole of Pimeria Alta, the name then ap- 
plied to southern Arizona and northern So- 
nora.,.* * * 

“*His map published in 1705 was the first 
of Pimeria based on actual exploration, and 
for nearly a century and a half was the 
principal map of the region in existence. 
*t st 


“Father Kino’s diary gives us a perfect 
picture of a true missionary, devoted heart 
and soul to the one object of converting 
and civilizing the natives, and for whom no 
task was too mean and no incident too 
trivial if it contributed to his main pur- 
pose * * * Kino regarded the poor natives 
as his personal wards. He loved them with a 
real affection, and he ever stood ready to 
minister to their bodily wants, or to defend 
them against false charges or harsh treat- 
ment. He dwelt with affection on all evi- 
dence of friendship shown by the Indians, 
and recorded every indication of their in- 
telligence. * * * 

“*Father Kino arrived in Pimeria Alta in 
March, 1687, and began without the loss of 
a single day a work of exploration, conver- 
sion and mission building that lasted only 
one year less than a quarter of a century. 

“Not to count the minor and unrecorded 
journeys among his widely separated mis- 
sions, he made at least fourteen expeditions 
across the line into what is now Arizona. 
Six of them took him as far as Tumacacori, 
Benson, San Xavier del Bac, or Tucson. Six 
carried him to the Gila (River) over five 
different routes. Twice he reached that 
stream by way of Santa Cruz, returning 
once via Casa Grande, Sonoita, the Gulf of 
California, and Caboroa. 

“Once he crossed the San Pedro, once from 
El Saric across the Gila below the Big Bend, 
and three times by way of Sonoita and the 
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Camino del Diablo, along the Gila Range. 
Two of these expeditions carried him to 
Yuma and down the Colorado. Once he 
crossed that stream into California, and 
finally he reached its mouth. East and 
west, between Sonoita and the eastern mis- 
sions, he crossed southern Arizona several 
times and by several trails. 

“After 1699, aside from his search for 
souls in the Pimeria, Kino’s most absorbing 
quest was made in search of a land route 
to California. By 1702 he had demonstrated 
the feasibility of a land passage to Califor- 
nia and had disproved the idea that Califor- 
nia was an island. 

“ ‘He was easily the cattle king of his day 
and region. From the small herd supplied 
him from the older missions to the east 
and south, within 15 years he established 
the beginnings of ranching in the valleys of 
the Magdalena, the Altar, the Santa Cruz, 
the San Pedro, and the Sonoita. The stock- 
raising industry of nearly 20 places on the 
modern map owes its beginnings on a con- 
siderable scale to this indefatigable man. 

“In 1700, when the mission of San 
Xavier was founded, Kino rounded up the 
1,400 head of cattle on the ranch of his own 
mission of Dolores, divided them into two 
equal droves, and sent one of them under 
his Indian overseer to San Xavier dei Bac, 
where the necessary corrals were constructed. 

“Not only his own missions but those of 
California needed supply, and in the year 
1700 Kino took from his own ranches 700 
cattle and sent them to Salvatierra, across 
the gulf, at Loreto, a transaction which was 
several times repeated. 

“‘Besides establishing cattle herds in 
Arizona, Father Kino also brought sheep, 
mules, horses, and burros to the Indians 
living in southern Arizona. He introduced 
into Arizona many new varieties of grains, 
vegetables, and fruit, so that the body of 
man, as well as his soul, might be sustained 
and benefited by the force of civilization.’ 

“Arizona’s outstanding historians, namely, 
Miss Sharlot Hall, Thomas E. Farish, James 
H. McClintock, Frank C. Lockwood, and 
Rufus Kay Wyllys, all agree and have ac- 
corded Father Kino the premier position in 
exploring, mapping, stocking, and civilizing 
frontier Arizona. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona prays: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
of America and the appropriate committees 
of Congress take due notice of Arizona’s 
semicentennial anniversary of its admission 
into the Union as well as the 250th anniver- 
sary of the death of Father Kino, and in 
honor thereof accept the nomination of 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, SJ., for 
Arizona’s second statue in the Hall of 
Statuary. 

“2. That the Honorable Wesley Bolin, sec- 
retary of state of Arizona, is directed to 
transmit a duly certified copy of this memo- 
rial to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Member of Congress who represents the 
State of Arizona.” 

Two resolutions of the Senate of the State 
of Washington; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 

“Whereas there is presently before the 
Congress legislation relating to extension of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended; and 

“Whereas the success of reclamation proj- 
ects in the State of Washington and particu- 
larly the Columbia basin project, depends 
greatly upon the securing by farmers in 
these reclamation areas of sugarbeet con- 
tracts; and 

“Whereas the reclamation areas of the Co- 
lumbia basin are among the most suitable 
in the Nation for the production of sugar- 
beets of unexcelled sugar content and tons 
of beets per acre; and 
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“Whereas the international situation on 
imports of sugar is such that domestic 
sources of supply must be greatly increased 
immediately: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Senate of the 
State of Washington, do hereby respectfully 
urge that the President and the Congress of 
the United States enact legislation providing 
for an extension of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, for at least 4 years, so that pro- 
duction of sugarbeets in the reclamation 
areas of the Columbia basin may be in- 
creased and additional manufacturing facili- 
ties for the production of beet sugar may be 
encouraged; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be immediately transmitted by the Secretary 
of the Senate to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member of the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Wash- 
ington.” 


“Whereas the Federal excise taxes on com- 
munications and transportation services 
were initially levied during World War II to 
provide needed funds to support the war 
effort and to discourage the use of such 
services; and 

“Whereas more than 14 years after cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the excise tax on com- 
munications services and transportation of 
persons is still in effect and is continuing 
to discourage the public use of these serv- 
ices; and 

“Whereas telephone service and the trans- 
portation of persons is an essential part of 
our way of life and cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be considered a luxury item to 
be taxed in the same manner as furs, jew- 
elry, liquor and other luxury commodities; 
and 

“Whereas other household and business 
necessities are not taxed in such a manner; 
and 

“Whereas the levying of excise taxes upon 
such necessities as telephone service and 
transportation imposes taxes on those 
citizens who can least afford to pay in the 
same manner as those of unlimited financial 
means: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Washington respectfully petitions the Con- 
gress of the United States to remove the un- 
fair and inequitable tax upon communica- 
tions and transportation services during the 
current session of Congress; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of the Senate of 
the State of Washington to the President of 
the United States, John F. Kennedy, the 
Senators and Representatives from the State 
of Washington, to the Vice President, and all 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas a treaty providing for the up- 
stream storage of water on the Columbia 
River and its tributaries in Canada and the 
United States has been signed by the heads 
of government of the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States and is presently pend- 
ing before the Senate of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas this treaty is an important step 
to assure that the great international 
Columbia River will be developed, controlled, 
and shared as a joint resource by the United 
States and Canada and thereby furnish each 
nation with benefits materially greater than 
either could obtain independently; and 

“Whereas the Pacific Northwest will secure 
a@ large block of low cost power comparable 
to the combined output of Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville Dams; and 
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“Whereas the availability of this low cost 
power will result in accelerated economic 
growth to the region; and 

“Whereas the flood control objectives of 
the United States for the Lower Columbia 
River in Washington and Oregon, which 
have been a pressing need for many years, 
will be brought to substantial realization 
within 10 years; and 

“Whereas removal of the hazard of floods 
will pay incalculable dividends in the sav- 
ing of human life and avoidance of suffer- 
ing, as well as through economic improve- 
ment in areas heretofore subject to 
reoccurring flood damage; and 

“Whereas the United States will receive 
additional incidental benefits for irrigation, 
navigation, pollution abatement, and other 
uses resulting from controlled storage; and 

“Whereas the United States and Canada 
have traditionally resolved international 
problems by treaties mutually advantageous 
to both nations: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, the Senate of the State of 
Washington does hereby respectfully urge 
the U.S. Senate to promptly ratify the treaty 
relating to the cooperative development of 
water resources of the Columbia River Basin.” 

Two resolutions of the Senate of the State 
of Washington; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas a serious need exists for increas- 
ing water flows on the lower Yakima River; 
and 

“Whereas additional water storage for the 
Yakima River can be obtained by construc- 
tion of a storage dam at the Bumping Lake 
Reservoir; and 

“Whereas such a project would provide 
great benefit to the Yakima River Valley, 
particularly in the areas of fisheries, flood 
control, reclamation and recreation; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior has completed a study of this project; 
and 

“Whereas Senators WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
and Henry M. Jackson have introduced leg- 
islation authorizing this project: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Senate of the 
State of Washington respectfully petition 
that the President and the Congress of the 
United States enact legislation authorizing 
the Bumping Lake Reservoir project ; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
immediately be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate of the United States and the Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, and 
to each Member in the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Washing- 
ton.” 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 40 of 
the Senate of the United States sponsored 
by Senators Macnuson, CasE of South 
Dakota, CuourcH, DworsHakK, HruskKA, JACK- 
son, Lonc of Missouri, MANSFIELD, METCALF, 
MorsE, MunNpT, NEUBERGER, and SYMINGTON 
is now being considered by the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Public Works; and 

“Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 40 would 
develop a plan for a system of highways to 
be known as the Lewis and Clark National 
Tourway which shall extend from St. Louis, 
Mo., along the general route of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition; and 

“Whereas the proposed Lewis and Clark 
National Tourway would pass through the 
State of Washington entering at Clarkston 
and thence to the tricity area, and along 
the north bank of the Columbia River to the 
Pacific Ocean; and 

“Whereas this tourway would contribute 
to the recreational and historical resources 
of the State of Washington and to the poten- 
tial development of such resources for use 
in esthetic and cultural enjoyment, and his- 
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torical interpretation for the benefit of the 
touring public of all of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the State 
of Washington commend Senators MaGnu- 
SON and JACKSON and the other Senators for 
their sponsorship of Senate Joint Resolution 
40, and petition the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to speedily enact 
Senate Joint Resolution 40 into law; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be immediately transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, to each 
Member of the Congress of the United States 
from the State of Washington, and to the 
Secretaries of State of the States of Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, and Oregon.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


“Joint resolution relative to federally insured 
home loans 


“Whereas in recent months California’s 
economy has been undergoing a gradual but 
persistent recession; and 

“Whereas at the present time approxi- 
mately 6 percent of the labor force in the 
State is unemployed; and 

“Whereas on the other hand, the cost of 
constructing or acquiring a home has stead- 
ily increased to the point where it has be- 
come difficult if not impossible for thousands 
of Californians who are desperately in need 
of homes to obtain them because of the 
high down payment and high monthly pay- 
ments required; and 

“Whereas if the maximum period of fed- 
erally insured home loans were increased to 
40 years, it would greatly stimulate the 
building industry and enable many more 
families in the lower income groups to pur- 
chase homes; and 

“Whereas the first 5 years of a mortgage 
are the critical years for young home buyers 
because of additional expenses in connection 
with buying a home such as furniture and 
landscaping; and 

“Whereas 40-year mortgages with small 
monthly payments in the first 10 years to fit 
the increasing income of young home buy- 
ers whose job potential will enable them 
to pay larger monthly payments during the 
life of the mortgage would aid substantial 
numbers of Californians in obtaining a 
home and greatly stimulate the State’s econ- 
omy; and 

“Whereas such payments could be based 
upon a 40-year term for the 5 years, a 30- 
year term for the second 5 years, with the 
outstanding principal balance, at the end 
of the 10 years, to be amortized over a term 
of 20 years, thus being ‘stepped up’ as the 
years go by and available income increases; 
and 

“Whereas further aid and encouragement 
for home buyers could be secured by in- 
creasing loan limits and repayment periods 
for home improvement loans: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
legislature respectfully requests Congress to 
take such steps as are necessary to increase 
to 40 years the maximum period for which 
home loans may be insured by the Federal 
Government and also to increase the limits 
and liberalize the terms for home improve- 
ment loans, in order that the young home 
buyer and the low income home buyer may 
acquire and maintain a home on reasonable 
terms; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of the 
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House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 9 


“Joint resolution relative to World War I 
veterans’ pension 


“whereas many thousands of veterans of 
World War I are in dire circumstances and 
subjected to the indignity of public charity: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States is respect- 
fully memorialized to provide for a World 
War I pension, and urged to adopt the pro- 
gram approved by the Legislative Committee 
of the Veterans of World War I of the United 
States of America; namely, that such a pen- 
sion be in the amount of one hundred dollars 
($100) a month to veterans of World War I, 
exclusive of social security or other pensions 
to which the veteran is entitled; and be it 
further 

“Resolved,,That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to prepare and trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 18 


“Joint resolution relative to acquisition of 
Federal surplus property by municipal and 
county governments 
“Whereas the Federal Government now 

possesses and will continue to acquire con- 

siderable quantities of property no longer 
needed for their original governmental pur- 
poses; and 

“Whereas much of this property, declared 
surplus, is stored and ultimately sold 
through the offices of the General Services 

Administration; and 
“Whereas certain rights and privileges to 

the acquisition of this surplus property are 

accorded to nonprofit organizations and 
to school jurisdictions; and 

“Whereas the rights and privileges of 
cities and counties to acquire such surplus 
property are severely restricted and are gen- 
erally limited to purposes of civil defense; 
and 

“Whereas much surplus property is pur- 
chased by private individuals for speculative 
purposes; and 

“Whereas in effect, municipal and county 
jurisdictions do not have the same rights 
and privileges now enjoyed by school dis- 
tricts and by certain nonprofit groups; and 

“Whereas all such surplus property has 
been purchased with public funds and paid 
for by the taxpayers; and 

“Whereas it is generally deemed equitable 
that municipal and county governments 
should enjoy the same rights and privileges, 
insofar as surplus property is concerned, now 
accorded to school districts and to nonprofit 
organizations; and 

“Whereas the rights and privileges of 
cities and counties should in all justice take 
precedence over the rights and privileges of 
private speculators: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 

Legislature of the State of California re- 

spectfully memorializes the President and 

Congress of the United States to take appro- 

priate administrative and legislative action 

which will grant to municipal and county 
governments the same rights and privileges 
now granted to school districts and other 
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nonprofit organizations with respect to the 
acquisition of Federal surplus property; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 13 


“Joint resolution relative to the national 
forests 


“Whereas, the State of California, in 1959 
and 1960 suffered irreparable damage from 
forest fires to the natural resources upon 
which its future depends; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Forest Service has 
plans for improvements in fire prevention 
and fire preparedness to meet the challenge 
of increasing use of our national forests; 
and 

“Whereas the need for increased fire pre- 
vention and fire preparedness, improved ac- 
cess, and facilities for meeting the recrea- 
tional needs of an expanding population is 
recognized in the program for the national 
forests presented to the 86th Congress of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas it is clearly in the interest of 
all the people of the United States and of 
the State of California that forest fire losses 
and firefighting costs be reduced through 
improved management, prevention, and pre- 
paredness programs: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to fully 
and promptly redeem the responsibility of 
the United States for the protection and 
management of the national forests in Cali- 
fornia as provided for in the program for 
the national forests which was presented 
to the 86th Congress of the United States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit cop- 
ies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 15 


“Joint resolution relating to predatory 
animals 

“Whereas in recent years there has been 
an alarming increase in the population of 
predatory animals in California; and 

“‘Whereas this increase in predator popula- 
tion poses a serious threat, not only to agri- 
cultural and wildlife interest, but to public 
health because certain of these predatory 
animals are a definite factor in rabies con- 
trol; and 

“Whereas 46 percent of the land of Califor- 
nia is now owned by the Federal Government, 
and this land serves as a reservoir of pred- 
atory animals; and 

“Whereas at the present time, the share 
of the costs borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the cooperative predator control 
program, estimated at 18 percent, is not 
proportionate to the percentage of land held 
by the Federal Government in California; 
and 

“Whereas State and county agencies and 
grower organizations interested in the prob- 
lem of predator control are contributing their 
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fair share of the cost of the existing coopera- 
tive program; and 

“Whereas unless additional Federal funds 
are made available, the rabies control prob- 
lem will become more severe, and agricul- 
tural and wildlife interests will continue to 
experience increased losses: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly oj 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States is memorial- 
ized to take such steps as may be necessary 
to make available additional funds to the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of 
the U.S. Department of Interior for an ex- 
panded cooperative program of predatory 
animal control in California; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 20 


“Joint resolution relative to a minimum 
wage law for agricultural workers 


“Whereas farms and agricultural workers 
are one of the foundation stones on which 
our Nation rests; and 

“Whereas, the United States is a bul- 
wark of the free world in the fight for peace 
and freedom and against communism, and 
without a strong farm economy this Na- 
tion cannot maintain its position in the 
free world; and 

“Whereas, the health and welfare of our 
country depends in large part on the food 
produced by our farms, and without suffi- 
cient experienced and competent agricul- 
tural workers, our crops cannot be properly 
harvested and our farms cannot prosper 
and play their part in maintaining a healthy 
and strong America; and 

“Whereas, for the past several decades agri- 
cultural workers in many regions of the 
United States have not received an ade- 
quate proportion of the Nation’s agricul- 
tural earnings and, in some areas of the 
United States, such workers have had to 
subsist on an extremely low annual wage 
as compared with other agricultural work- 
ers; and 

“Whereas, California farmers must com- 
pete in the sale of farm products with other 
States having not only a more favorable 
freight rate, but which in addition pay 
wages to their farm workers far less than 
those paid in California and the West, thus 
putting California and western agriculture 
at a tremendous disadvantage in the highly 
competitive national market for farm prod- 
ucts; and 

“Whereas, the Federal Government has not 
enacted a national minimum wage law that 
applies to the agricultural workers through- 
out the country, which wage would be of 
tremendous benefit to the national farm 
economy; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
a national minimum wage law for the agri- 
cultural workers of the Nation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to transmit suitably 
prepared copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 
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Two resolutions of the Assembly of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“House RESOLUTION 141 
“Resolution relative to construction of a 

Customs Office, appraiser’s store and ware- 

house in the Los Angeles harbor area 


“Whereas the General Services Administra- 
tion of the United States is scheduled to 
begin construction sometime this year of a 
Customs House and Federal office building 
at the Civic Center of the city of Los Angeles; 
and 

“Whereas the Civic Center of the city of 
Los Angeles is more than 25 miles from the 
Los Angeles harbor area where foreign goods 
are unloaded from incoming ships and sent 
to their ultimate destination throughout 
the United States; and 

“Whereas a substantial portion of the 
duties of the employees of the U.S. Bureau 
of Customs involve appraisal, inspection, and 
other activities with respect to such imported 
goods; and 

“Whereas if the sole customs office in the 
Los Angeles area is maintained in the traffic- 
choked Civic Center of Los Angeles this will 
create great hardship and inconvenience for 
persons dealing with the Bureau of Customs 
and employees of the Bureau of Customs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State 
of California, That this body respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to construct a deputy 
collector of customs office, an appraiser’s 
store, and a bonded warehouse in the Los 
Angeles harbor area, in addition to the cus- 
toms house and Federal office building sched- 
uled to be built at the Los Angeles Civic 
Center; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
each Senator from this State and to Repre- 
sentatives Crcm. R. Kine and Gorpon L. 
McDonovuecH.” 


“House RESOLUTION 128 


“Resolution relating to the unregulated im- 
portation of foreign-made musical record- 
ings 


“Whereas the Assembly of the State of 
California, in its concern for the future of 
American music, deplores the widespread 
substitution of foreign-made recordings for 
the skills of American musicians in the pro- 
duction of television film programs designed 
to sell American products to the American 
consumer; and 

“Whereas the unregulated importation of 
foreign-made musical recordings is a deplor- 
able circumvention of Federal laws designed 
to protect American instrumentalists from 
cutrate competition that contributes nothing 
to the desirable exchange among nations of 
genuine musical and artistic expressions: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the members of this body 
express their condemnation of the unregu- 
lated importation of foreign-made sound 
tracks and their use in wholly American 
television productions, and do hereby call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
enact laws to prevent these abuses; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of American Samoa; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2 
“Resolution expressing appreciation of the 

Legislature of American Samoa to Peter T. 

Coleman for his efforts as Governor of 

American Samoa 


“Whereas the Honorable Peter Tali Cole- 
man has served the people of American Sa- 
moa for 4 years in the capacity of Governor; 
and 

“Whereas Governor Coleman, the first na- 
tive Governor, has guided the people of 
American Samoa successfully through the 
period of great change and rapid progress 
in the social, political, and economic devel- 
opment of the territory, in spite of hardship 
and obstacles; and 

“Whereas the people of American Samoa 
realize that they owe much to Governor 
Coleman for his unfailing and great personal 
interest in the welfare of his people and his 
territory; and 

“Whereas the people of American Samoa 
wish to express their gratitude to Governor 
Coleman for his leadership guidance, and 
assistance; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate that the grati- 
tude of the people be expressed by their 
elected representatives: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Seventh 
Legislature of American Samoa (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the 
gratitude of the people of American Samoa 
and their sincere thanks be, and are hereby 
extended to the Honorable Peter Tali Cole- 
man, Governor of American Samoa, for his 
able leadership and guidance, and for his 
unswerving loyalty to, and interest in his 
people and his territory; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, President 
of the Senate, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress, Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the press of Hawaii and the 
press of Western Samoa for publication and 
dispersal.” 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners of the City of Edinburg, Tex., 
favoring the establishment of a railway and 
vehicular bridge across the Rio Grande River 
at a point south of Pharr, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of committee of editors of 
The Free Hungarians (Szabad Magyarsag), 
of New York, N.Y., relating to the protec- 
tion of American youth from certain licen- 
tious individuals and groups; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, my native 
State of Nevada will be 100 years old 
in 1964, and plans are already under 
way for an appropriate observance of 
this significant occasion. 

The State Senate of the Nevada Leg- 
islature has adopted two joint resolu- 
tions urging proper action of memorials 
passed by the 1960 legislature, which 
requested the President of the United 
States and the Postmaster General to 
cause to be issued a centennial stamp 
and commemorative coins. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two joint resolutions be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks, and appropriately 
referred. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolutions will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolutions presented by Mr. 
BIBLE were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 
“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 


“Joint resolution endorsing the action of 
the 50th session of the legislature me- 
morializing the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to cause to be 
issued silver coins commemorating the 
centennial of the admission of the State 
of Nevada into the Union 


“Whereas by act of Congress Nevada was 
admitted to the Union October 31, 1864; 
and 

“Whereas during the year 1964, the people 
of the State of Nevada expect to celebrate 
with creditable pageantry and commemo- 
ration, the 100th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of the State of Nevada into the Union; 
and 

“Whereas Nevada was one of the richest 
and most famous silver-producing areas of 
all time; and 

“Whereas the revenues resulting from such 
silver production aided materially in main- 
taining the integrity of the Union and in 
the great industrial expansion of the entire 
country; and 

“Whereas Nevada is known as the Silver 
State; and 

“Whereas Congress has many times previ- 
ously authorized the issuance by the United 
States Treasury of commemorative coins for 
other States; and 

“Whereas the members of the 50th ses- 
sion of the Legislature of the State of Ne- 
vada adopted a resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
legislation, and the President of the United 
States to take such action as necessary to 
issue commemorative silver coins commemo- 
rating the 100th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of the State of Nevada into the Union: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly 
of the State of Nevada, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada endorses 
the action of the 50th session of the legis- 
lature memorializing the Congress and the 
President of the United States to take such 
action as may be necessary to issue com- 
memorative silver coins commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the admission of the 
State of Nevada into the Union; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That such coins be delivered 
to the Nevada Centennial Commission upon 
payment therefor, and that such commis- 
sion be, and it hereby is, authorized to sell 
and distribute such coins; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the legislative counsel to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and each Senator and the Rep- 
resentative from the State of Nevada in the 
Congress of the United States. 

“Passed by the assembly February 7, 1961. 

“CHESTER S. CHRISTIANSEN, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. Hurst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“Passed by the senate January 31, 1961. 
Rex BEL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“GRANT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 
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To the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 
“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 3 


“Joint resolution endorsing the action of the 
50th session of the legislature memorializ- 
ing the President of the United States and 
the Postmaster General to cause to be is- 
sued a centennial stamp in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of the State of Nevada into the 
Union 
“Whereas by act of Congress Nevada was 

admitted to the Union October 31, 1864; and 
“Whereas during the year 1964, the people 

of the State of Nevada will celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the admission of the 

State of Nevada to the Union; and 
“Whereas the members of the 50th session 

of the Legislature of the State of Nevada 

adopted a resolution memorializing the 

President of the United States and the Post- 

master General to cause to be issued a cen- 

tennial stamp in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the admission of the 

State of Nevada into the Union: Now, there- 

fore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 

the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada endorses the ac- 
tion of the 50th session of the legislature me. 
morializing the President of the United 

States and the Postmaster General to cause 

to be issued a centennial stamp in com- 

memoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Nevada into the 

Union; and be it further 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 

resolution be prepared and transmitted 

forthwith by the legislative counsel to the 

President and Postmaster General of the 

United States, and to the Nevada congres- 

sional delegation. 

“Passed by the assembly February 6, 1961. 
“CHESTER S. CHRISTMAN, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN K. Hurst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“Passed by the senate, January 31, 1961. 
“REx BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LESLIE H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“GRANT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 





DIXIE RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
UTAH—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION OF UTAH LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, ordinarily 
I would only ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp a Utah State Senate 
concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to give favorable consideration 
to a bill I have introduced to authorize 
the Dixie reclamation project in south- 
ern Utah. 

But this memorial deals with a mat- 
ter of such great urgency to the people 
of my State that I want to comment 
briefly on it. 

We have talked a great deal recently 
about the impending water crisis in this 
country, and the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Water Resources, of which I was 
@ member, has given us a massive array 
of facts and forecasts upon which to base 
our water resource policies of the future. 

In southern Utah the water crisis is 
here and now. We have had a series of 
dry years, climaxed this year by one of 
the driest winters on record. Every drop 
of water is almost literally as valuable 
as a nugget of gold, and we are search- 
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ing for water supplies as relentlessly as 
the early prospector searched for the 
precious yellow mineral. 

One valuable source of unharnessed 
and not wholly used water in southern 
Utah is the Virgin River, and its tribu- 
tary the Santa Clara, both of which now 
run into the giant Colorado. Because 
the waters of the Colorado have been in- 
volved in litigation between the States 
of California and Arizona, the small 
Utah project—the Dixie project—has 
been stymied. But now since it appears 
that the controversy may be shortly set- 
tled, and since the studies of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, due for release in a cou- 
ple of months, indicate that the project 
is feasible, the time is approaching when 
the Dixie project can be authorized. The 
details of the project—the amount of 
supplemental water which will be fur- 
nished for the parched acres in Wash- 
ington County, and the other benefits 
which would be available to Utah’s Dixie 
in the southern part of the State—are 
explained in detail in the memorial which 
I now ask to have placed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was received, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2 


Concurrent resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 34th Legis- 
lature of the State of Utah, memorializing 
the favorable consideration by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the authorization 
by Congress of the Dixie project 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, the Governor concurring 
therein: 

Whereas a plan for the development of 
the Dixie project has been devised through 
the cooperation and acknowledgement of 
many agencies—Federal, State, local, and 
private; and 

Whereas the Dixie project would consist 
of two divisions: the Hurricane division, 
which would develop the available water and 
land resources along the Virgin River; and 
the Santa Clara division, which would de- 
velop these resources along the Santa Clara 
River; and 

Whereas the project contemplates fur- 
nishing a supplemental water supply to 21,- 
030 acres, including 7,900 acres of irrigated 
land in the Hurricane division, and 1,560 
acres in the Santa Clara division, and de- 
velopment of 9,200 acres of new land in the 
Hurricane division, and 2,370 acres of new 
land in the Santa Clara division; and 

Whereas hydroelectric power would be de- 
veloped at three power plants, the revenue 
from which would assist in repaying the re- 
imbursable project costs; and 

Whereas construction of the Dixie project 
would result in substantial benefits from 
irrigation and power development, and lesser 
benefits from flood control, sediment con- 
trol, fish and wildlife conservation and rec- 
reation; and 

Whereas the conservation and regulation 
of the available water resources to provide 
firm water supplies would increase agricul- 
tural production in the existing irrigated 
areas, thereby increasing the net income of 
the farmers, and would enable increasing the 
irrigated acreage by 11,570 acres, or by 127 
percent; and 

Whereas the new acreage would enable 
blocking up present small farm units and 
the development of about 250 new farms, 
which could be taken up by veterans and 
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local people who otherwise would be forced 
to seek a livelihood elsewhere; and 

Whereas local business enterprises would 
be materially benefited, and additional 
business opportunities would be developed, 
and the improved economic conditions 
would have local, State, and National signifi- 
cance; and 

Whereas the benefit-cost ratio and repay- 
ment possibilities are highly favorable; and 

Whereas recent litigation in the Colorado 
River controversy established the right of 
the State of Utah to exploit the water 
needed to bring about the consummation 
of the Dixie project: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the 34th Legislature of the 
State of Utah, the Governor concurring 
therein, That the Secretary of the Interior 
give favorable consideration to the con- 
struction and development of the Dixie proj- 
ect; and be it further 

Resolved by the 34th Legislature of the 
State of Utah, the Governor concurring there- 
in, That the 86th Congress of the United 
States of America be and is hereby memo- 
rialized to promptly, thoroughly, and fairly 
consider and favorably act upon legislation 
to authorize the Dixie project; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, the congressional delegation from 
the State of Utah, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Utah, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 





RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City 
a resolution was adopted opposing a 
change in the present policy of operation 
of the multiple-purpose reservoirs on 
the main stem of the upper Missouri 
River. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

UsE OF MissouRI RIVER PRIMARILY FOR POWER 
PRODUCTION 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Missouri, on January 26, 1961, the follow- 
ing resolution was approved: 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of Kansas City strongly opposes change in 
the present policy of operation of the mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoirs constructed under 
the authority given in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 on the upper Missouri River, 
which would make the production of the 
maximum amount of firm hydroelectric 
power the primary consideration in the re- 
lease of water. This change would not only 
be a departure from the objectives of the 
reservoir construction agreed upon and 
established when the reservoirs were author- 
ized but would be a breach of faith with 
all downstream interests which supported 
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the proposal for their construction. Opera- 
tion primarily, instead of incidentally, for 
hydroelectric power production is wholly in- 
compatible with flood control, navigation on 
the lower river, as well as irrigation in the 
upstream areas. We believe the true objec- 
tives are adequately expressed in existing 
legislation and have been followed in the 
operating program of the Army Engineers 
and in the resolutions of the Coordinating 
Committee of the Missouri River Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee. We condemn as 
unfair and not in the public interest any 
change which would militate against the 
multiple-purpose concept of reservoir opera- 
tion and use originally agreed upon and now 
in effect; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Governors of Missouri 
and Kansas and to all Members of Congress 
from those States.” 


CONSERVATION OF WATER—RESO- 
LUTIONS, EDITORIAL, AND EX- 
CERPT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, a de- 
cision by the board of directors of the 
Wakarusa Watershed Joint District No. 
35, which was approved at a meeting on 
February 9, 1961, could be one of the 
most important decisions reached in re- 
gard to the control of water runoff in 
our State’s history. 

Everyone agrees that the control of 
water runoff and the preserving of water 
for beneficial uses is the No. 1 problem 
in our State, but the method of carrying 
this program into effect has been a sub- 
ject of much controversy. The contro- 
versy has been between those advocates 
of large flood control projects versus the 
control of water runoff through smaller- 
type dams covering a watershed. 

The board of directors of the Wakarusa 
watershed area urged that their water- 
shed organization cooperate with every 
other agency of the Government in try- 
ing to work out a joint program of solv- 
ing our land and water problems. This 
is most commendable and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution adopted 
at their board meeting on February 9, be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas we, the board of directors of the 
Wakarusa Watershed Joint District No. 35, 
fully aware of the responsibility of our du- 
ties to control and supply water as a vital 
resource, now face the challenge to move 
ahead with all speed and establish a firm 
policy to work cooperatively with any and 
all governmental agencies, National, State 
and local, charged with the solving of land 
and water problems; and 

Whereas the proposal by the Corps of 
Engineers for the Clinton Reservoir and the 
Wakarusa watershed program are both be- 
ing advanced at this time, and whereas, it 
appears that there may be some overlapping 
of proposals and objectives; that various 
opinions exist in regard to a seeming con- 
flict of effort and goals of the two groups; 
that it is the conviction of some that there 
is a definite need on the Wakarusa water- 
shed for both programs, that it is believed 
by many on the basis of available facts that 
through cooperation and coordination these 
two conservation and flood control programs 
can be carried forward together, resulting in 
# more complete and desirable program for 
the common good; and 
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Whereas the Wakarusa watershed involves 
approximately 335,000 acres with approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this acreage above or 
the west of the proposed Clinton Reservoir 
and the balance of the land being below or 
the east of the reservoir, with the various 
tributaries leading into the Wakarusa, both 
above and below the reservoir, it appears 
that this area presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to develop a valuable pilot project 
resulting in a valuable forward-looking 
demonstration of complete conservation and 
flood control with wise use of water re- 
sources: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the board of directors 
of the Wakarusa watershed, therefore, recog- 
nize the sincerity and value of other pro- 
posals for the development of the Wakarusa 
Valley, and hereby agree to continue to ex- 
plore the pressing need of cooperation, and 
alternate solutions of the common problems, 
always keeping foremost in mind that the 
primary obligation of the board of directors 
of the Wakarusa watershed is to bring into 
being the most workable watershed program 
possible for the benefit of a greatest number 
of people, consonant with the apparent needs 
for the full utilization of our water resources 
for those in the valley, now and in the 
foreseeable future, and that all resolutions 
and motions previously passed by this board 
which are in conflict with this motion are 
hereby rescinded. 


Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, in view 
of the preceding resolutions which I have 
submitted for the REcorp, it is interesting 
to note that the Missouri-Arkansas 
Basins Flood Control and Conservation 
Association at its annual meeting on Sep- 
tember 9, 1960, adopted a somewhat sim- 
ilar resolution. 

This resolution again stresses the need 
for a sound and necessary soil and water 
management program on our watersheds. 

The action taken by the Missouri-Ar- 
kansas Basins Flood Control and Con- 
servation Association and our citizens 
generally should hasten the day when we 
can control the water runoff on a water- 
shed basis, as well as by large flood con- 
trol projects on our main streams. 

Water is our No. 1 problem and we are 
making progress on it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution adopted at the annual meeting 
on September 9, 1960, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Be it further resolved, That these resolu- 
tions should not close without the expressed 
commendation by the members of this asso- 
ciation for the work being done by soil con- 
servation districts, the State extension serv- 
ices, and the Soil Conservation Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This pro- 
gram constitutes and provides for the de- 
velopment of sound and necessary soil and 
water management practices on uplands and 
watersheds as supplementary to, although 
not a substitute for, large impounding reser- 
voirs essential to flood control and water con- 
servation in the lower river valleys. Mo.-Ark. 
Basins Association urges and supports the 
most rapid expansion of sound soil conserva- 
tion and land management practices because 
they contribute to the control and conserva- 
tion of water. Mo.-Ark. also urges the estab- 
lishment of watershed districts and pledges 
our support to such districts for the supple- 
mental part of the basin development pro- 
gram. The Mo.-Ark. Basins Association here- 


by goes on record as recognizing the full 
ce of the complete program of soil 
and water conservation and shall render such 
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support as possible to the conservation proj- 
ects in the upper reaches of the river basins 
tributaries in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. The Mo.-Ark. Basins Association 
urges the Secretary of Agriculture to provide 
adequate funds for planning these watershed 
projects in order that local groups in these 
watershed districts may complete their proj- 
ects which, when completed, along with the 
other land treatment practices, will greatly 
reduce the silt load of streams and reduce 
the siltation problem in large reservoirs, 
which will thereby complement the effective- 
ness of the large downstream reservoirs. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I also 
ask that an editorial entitled ‘“‘The Only 
Way To Work,” which appeared in the 
Manhattan Mercury, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 16, 1961, be made a part of these 
remarks. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE ONLY Way To WorK 


One of the enduring controversies—at 
least in Kansas—in the field of water con- 
servation and flood control is and has been 
between the so-called big dammers and the 
watershed folks. 

Some progress at reaching a meeting of 
the minds or at least more mutual under- 
standing has been made in recent years. 
But there is still a long way to go. So 
touchy are the extremes, as a matter of 
fact, that it is still difficult to discuss the 
subject in a mixed audience without pro- 
voking violent arguments and accusations. 
Happily, however, as we have mentioned, 
there has been some progress in at least 
reaching some understanding. Gradually 
the line of thinking that there is indeed 
room for both approaches has taken hold 
in more and more minds. 

A number of groups once dedicated almost 
solely to the promotion of the big dam 
philosophy have expanded their efforts to 
encourage the growth of the local and dis- 
trict programs. Excellent examples of this 
type of across-the-board action are the Mis- 
souri-Arkansas Basins Flood Control and 
Conservation Association (commonly known 
as Mo.-Ark.) and the Kansas Committee for 
Flood Control and Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion of which Frank (Chief) Haucke, of 
Council Grove, is the chairman. 

At the risk of stating what may be an 
unfair generalization we would say that the 
watershed adherents have not been s0 
amenable to broadening their thinking. 
More often than not their approach has 
been to want to erect stop signs against all 
big dam projects that might encroach on 
what they adjudge to be their private do- 
mains. We hasten to add that we are in 
no way suggesting the deceleration of wa- 
tershed programs. They should, to the con- 
trary, be speeded up. At the same time, 
however, the program should not be used 
as merely a tool to forestall any and all 
other programs. Efforts should be made to 
objectively weigh the merits of each in the 
light of the best overall interests and ways 
should be found to promote the meritorious 
ones, whatever they may be, as complemen- 
tary projects one to the other. 

Apparently this is the thinking behind 
what we believe is a most significant step 
taken recently in the Wakarusa watershed 
district near Lawrence. Confronted with 
the prospect of having a big dam (Clinton 
Reservoir) in the watershed district, the di- 
rectors of the district have not grabbed 
loaded muskets and climbed into the 
trenches. Instead, by formal resolution, 
they have declared a policy of cooperation 
“with any and all government agencies, 
National, State, and local, charged with the 
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solving of land and water problems,” to 
quote the resolution directly. 

The district realistically points out that 
there may be some overlapping between the 
two projects, some conflict of effort and 
goals and that there are differences of opin- 
jon. But, says the resolution of the dis- 
trict directors, “It is believed by many on 
the basis of available facts that through co- 
operation and coordination these two con- 
servation and flood control programs can 
be carried forward together, resulting in a 
more complete and desirable program for 
the common good.” 

Getting down to even more specific posi- 
tions, the district goes so far as to suggest 


that the Wakarusa watershed project involv- . 


ing about 335,000 acres and the Clinton 
Reservoir be used as a pilot study to deter- 
mine if perhaps through complementary 
action there can be a demonstration of com- 
piete conservation and flood control. 

The district directors, concluding their 
precedent-setting resolution, stress that they 
recognize the sincerity and value of other 
proposals for the Wakarusa Valley. And 
significantly they not only reiterate their 
promise to cooperate with other groups but 
also recognize that they have actually a dual 
obligation: first, to develop a worthy local 
project, and second, to see that their own 
program makes a contribution to the best 
possible utilization of the water resources of 
the entire valley. 

To say that this is an admirable stand is 
to not pay sufficient compliments to the di- 
rectors of the Wakarusa Watershed District. 

It has long been our contention that there 
has been an alarming lack of initiative in try- 
ing to coordinate the efforts of the various 
soil and water programs. Because of this 
lack of cooperation and coordination both 
programs have failed to achieve the state 
of accelerated progress that is needed in 
Kansas. 

It must be hoped that the Wakarusa dis- 
trict has set an acceptable pattern of policies 
and action that will be adopted in other 
areas of the State. The stalemates that have 
been brought on by a refusal to cooperate 
are too costly to tolerate much longer. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from the platform adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Association on February 6, 1961, which 
urges the several States to pass enabling 
legislation to create public agencies with 
power to contract with local, State, and 
Federal agencies to develop small water- 

conservation programs be made a 
part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ExcerPT FROM PLATFORM ADOPTED AT ANNUAL 
MEETING OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIA- 
TION, FEBRUARY 6, 1961, In St, LOUIS 


We urge the several States to pass en- 
abling legislation to create public agencies 
with power to contract with local, State, 
and Federal agencies to develop small water- 
shed conservation programs. The small 
watershed program under Public Law 566 
is doing an effective job of providing water 
retention on a local basis with local or- 
ganizations doing most of the work. We 
urge Congress to provide adequate continu- 
ing appropriations for planning and surveys 
on these projects. In order to encourage de- 
velopment of watershed: districts in basins 
where there is also a recommended reservoir, 
we urge the Federal and State Governments 
to give proper reimbursement and just credit 
to the local landowners in the watershed dis- 
tricts in return for the contributions made 
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by the watershed development to the reser- 
voir by increased water storage and reduced 
siltation. 





VERTICAL CLEARANCES OF CER- 
TAIN BRIDGES—OPPOSITION TO 
H.R. 2790 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, currently 
a bill, H.R. 2790, is pending before the 
Public Works Committee in the House of 
Representatives. The bill proposes to 
modify vertical clearances of bridges to 
be constructed across the Mississippi 
River. As I understand it, hearings are 
scheduled to be held on the measure— 
and a related bill, H.R. 4466—on March 
21. Recently, I received a letter from 
the State Highway Commission of Wis- 
consin expressing opposition to the en- 
actment of H.R. 2790. The views of the 
commission, I believe, warrant the con- 
sideration of both the Senate and House 
Public Works Committees, as well as of 
all Members of Congress. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the letter printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Maptison, Wis., March 7, 1961. 
Subject: Bill H.R. 2790. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: For Wisconsin, the 
State highway commission is greatly con- 
cerned over the possible enactment into law 
of bill H.R. 2790 presented by Congressman 
Price, Of Missouri, now pending before the 
Congress, as it relates to the vertical clear- 
ance required for fixed highway bridges across 
the navigation channel of the Mississippi 
River upstream from the mouth of the Illi- 
nois River. 

The highway commission is informed that 
on February 6, 1961, the Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, announced that effective imme- 
diately new standard vertical clearance re- 
quirements for construction of bridges across 
the Mississippi River upstream from the 
mouth of the Illinois River would be not less 
than 45 feet above river levels reached 98 
percent of the time and 50 feet above normal 
navigation pool stage. Such vertical clear- 
ance requirement would result in a reduc- 
tion of about 10 to 13 feet under previous 
requirements. This new vertical clearance 
requirement established by the Corps of En- 
gineers is in substantial accord with the rec- 
ommendation made to the Corps of 
by the highway departments of the States of 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, and Wis- 
consin. 

It is our understanding that under bill 
H.R. 2790, now pending before the Congress, 
the vertical clearance for new bridges con- 
structed across the upper reaches of the Mis- 
sissippi River would need be not less than 
the vertical clearance of the next bridge up- 
stream having the lowest vertical clearance. 

The standard proposed by bill H.R. 2790, 
with respect to pending and future bridges 
which may be constructed across the Missis- 
sippi River on the Wisconsin boundary, 
would in effect restore the former standard 
of vertical clearance, namely, about 55 feet 
above extreme high water level. 

The Highway Commission of Wisconsin 
considers the clearance requirements pro- 
posed by bill H.R. 2790 to be excessive and 
arbitrary, causing unjustified additional costs 
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of bridge construction, and therefore con- 
trary to the public interests. The highway 
commission respectfully recommends that 
you oppose the enactment into law of bill 
H.R. 2790. 
Very truly yours, 
State HiGHway COMMISSION OF 
WISCONSIN. 
V.L. Frepwer, Secretary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with amendments: 

S. 900. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of Mobile, Ala. 
(Rept. No. 68). 





UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION 
TRANSMISSION FACILITIES IN 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I report favorably, 
with an amendment, the bill (S. 205) 
to expedite the utilization of television 
transmission facilities in our public 
schools and colleges, and in adult train- 
ing programs, and I submit a report 
(No. 67) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the names of Senators 
PASTORE, MONRONEY, SMATHERS, YAR- 
BOROUGH, ENGLE, BARTLETT, HARTKE, 
McGEE, KEFAUVER, BUTLER, COTTON, 
Case of New Jersey, Morton, and Scott 
may be added as additional cosponsors 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, and the bill 
will be placed on the calendar; and, 
without objection, the names of the ad- 
ditional cosponsors will be added to the 
bill, as requested by the Senator from 
Washington. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

Edward R. Murrow, of New York, to be 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency; 

Donald M. Wilson, of New Jersey, to be 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency; 

J. Graham Parsons, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Sweden; 

Avery F. Peterson, of Idaho, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
to the 17th session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations; 

Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Ceylon; and 
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Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., of Virginia, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Republic of Vietnam. 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

Neville Miller, to be reappointed as a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1316. A bill to improve the land tenure 
patterns of the Fort Belknap Reservation; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. 
LonG of Hawaii): 

8.13817. A bill to change the designation of 
that portion of the Hawaii National Park 
on the Island of Hawaii, in the State of 
Hawaii, to the Hawaii Volcanoes National 
Park, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1318. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Fort Scott National Historic Site, 
in the State of Kansas, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

8.1319. A bill to establish Huron Ceme- 
tery, Kansas City, Kans., as a national monu- 
ment; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 1320. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to increase to 24% percent 


the multiplication factor for determining 
annuities for certain Federal employees en- 
gaged in hazardous duties; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 


Fonc, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. LONG of Loui- 
siana): 

8.1321. A bill to amend the Navy ration 
statute so as to provide for the serving of 
oleomargarine or margarine; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICE: 

S. 1322. A bill to amend sections 9 and 40 
of the U.S. Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. : 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S.1323. A bill for the relief of Eleni 

Tseliou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself and 
Mr. GORE): 

§. 1324. A bill to authorize the donation 
for historical site purposes of a certain tract 
of land acquired by the Knoxville Housing 
Authority in connection with an urban re- 
newal project undertaken in the city of 
Knoxville, Tenn., under title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KrerauveR when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

8.1325. A bill to transfer administrative 
control and jurisdiction over the National 
Zoological Park to the Department of the 
Interior; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of South 
Dakota when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1326. A bill to further amend the act 

of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended 
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by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
as the same are amended, by providing for 
an increase in the authorization for funds 
to be granted for the construction of hos- 
pital facilities in the District of Columbia; 
by extending the time in which grants may 
be made; and by authorizing a grant for 
funds to the George Washington University 
Hospital, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIBLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S.1327. A bill to amend section 4(a) of 
the act of April 1, 1942, so as to confer 
jurisdiction on the Municipal Court for the 
District of Columbia over certain counter- 
claims and cross-claims in any action in 
which such court has initial jurisdiction; 
and 

S. 1328. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a junior college division within the 
District of Columbia Teachers College, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1329. A bill relative to the place of deliv- 
ery of certain food commodities; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture anc Forestry. 

S. 1330. A bill to repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of persons; and 

S. 1331. A bill to amend section 4456 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to the method of paying the tax on playing 
cards; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1332. A bill for the relief of Tsao Hsin 
Pao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1333. A bill to amend the Hatch Act to 
permit all officers and employees of the Gov- 
ernment to exercise the full responsibility of 
citizenship and to take an active part in the 
political life of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 1334. A bill to provide that private air- 
craft may travel between the United States 
and Canada or Mexico without requiring the 
owners or operators thereof to reimburse the 
United States for extra compensation paid 
customs officers and employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1335. A bill for the relief of W. B. J. 

Martin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.1336. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits under such title; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

8S. 1337. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to increase, in the case 
of children attending school, from 18 to 21, 
the maximum age for receiving benefits 
under such act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1338. A bill to increase, in the case of 
children who are attending school, from 18 
to 21 years the age until which child’s insur- 
ance benefits may be received under title II 
of the Social Security Act; and 

S.1339. A bill amending title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit certain children 
to receive benefits thereunder on the basis of 
the wages and self-employment income of an 
individual who has supported them; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1340. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to enable the Govern- 
ment to retain the services of experienced 
employees who are eligible for retirement by 
encouraging their continued employment on 
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a part-time basis; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1341. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Olga 
Patramanis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia (for himself 
and Mr. ROBERTSON) : 

S. 1342. A bill to provide that participa- 
tion by members of the National Guard in 
the reenactment of the Battle of First 
Manassas shall be held and considered to be 
full-time training duty under section 503 of 
title 10, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1343. A bill for the relief of Dr. Tung 

Hui Lin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 1344. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an increase 
in the amount for which a credit may be 
allowed against the Federal estate tax for 
estate taxes paid to States; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Muskre when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1345. A bill for the relief of Joaquin 
Gil-Carrasco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1346. A bill to establish a Federal policy 
concerning the termination, limitation, or 
establishment of business-type operations of 
the Government which may be conducted in 
competition with private enterprise, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION TO PRINT AS A SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT A STUDY EN- 
TITLED “ACHIEVEMENTS DURING 
8 YEARS OF A REPUBLICAN 
ADMINISTRATION” 


Mr, DIRKSEN submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 107) to print as a Senate docu- 
ment a study entitled “Achievements 
During 8 Years of a Republican Admin- 
istration,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That a study entitled ‘‘Achieve- 
ments During 8 Years of a Republican Ad- 
ministration,” inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on March 9 at pages 3570 through 
3578, be printed as a Senate document. 


AMENDMENT OF NAVY RATION 
STATUTE TO PROVIDE FOR SERV- 
ING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Ho.Lianp], my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Oregon 
{Mrs. NEvBERGER], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurMonpD], 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lona], I introduce a bill, for appropriate 
reference, which would amend the Navy 
ration statute to give the Navy permis- 
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sive authority to purchase margarine 
for table use. 

The Navy does not have explicit au- 
thority to buy margarine for use as a 
table spread whereas the other armed 
services have this freedom of choice. 
There is no valid reason why the Navy 
should not be able to buy the foods it 
wants or that necessity requires it to 
use. ‘The Navy, of course, operates 
throughout the world under varying cli- 
matic conditions, and there are many 
places where use of margarine as a table 
spread would be more practical than 
butter. 

The Navy has indicated that it wants 
this legislation. It will probably not 
interfere with the Navy’s use of surplus 
butter as has been claimed. The Navy 
will undoubtedly continue to use butter 
in large quantities as long as it is in 
surplus supply since it will be cheaper 
to use than margarine. 

As most Senators know, this bill has 
been considered in the Senate before. 
A similar bill was considered in the last 
Congress but, unfortunately, it was re- 
committed to the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee before coming to a final 
yote. I hope that at this session the 
bill will be favorably considered in both 
Houses in order to eliminate this dis- 
crimination against a good food made 
from American farm products. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1321) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine, 
introduced by Mr. Fuisricut (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 





DONATION OF A CERTAIN TRACT OF 
LAND TO THE JAMES WHITE’S 
FORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague from Tennessee 
and myself, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill which would authorize 
the Knoxville Housing Authority to do- 
nate a certain tract of land to the James 
White’s Fort Association. 

The need for this proposed legislation 
was brought to my attention by many 
citizens in Knoxville, including Mayor 
John Duncan, County Judge Howard 
Bozeman, Mrs. Earle Coulter, and Mr. 
Joseph L. Sneed, of the James White’s 
Fort Association, and Mr. Luke Wright, 
general manager of the East Tennessee 
Automobile Club. 

It is the desire of citizens to restore 
the historic Gen. James White home and 
fort. General White founded the city of 
Knoxville, his home being built in 1786. 
Later he built three other cabins and a 
Stockade, as defense against Indian 
attacks. 

The Knoxville City Association of 
Women’s Clubs has proposed restoration 
at a location adjacent to the present 
White Memorial Auditorium on land 
which is included in the Riverfront- 
Willow Street redevelopment project. 
The tract involved is slightly less than 
1 acre in area and restoration of the 
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fort would add a great deal of character 
and interest to the redevelopment proj- 
ect and will inspire Knoxville’s citizens 
and visitors with an appreciation of the 
role played by Gen. James White in 
Knoxville’s birth and growth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1324) to authorize the 
donation for historical site purposes of 
a certain tract of land acquired by the 
Knoxville Housing Authority in connec- 
tion with an urban renewal project 
undertaken in the city of Knoxville, 
Tenn., under title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949, introduced by Mr. KEravver, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 





TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL 
PARK TO THE NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill which would transfer 
jurisdiction over the National Zoological 
Park in Washington from the Smith- 
sonian Institution to the National Park 
Service. This agency would administer 
the Zoological Park as a part of Rock 
Creek Park. 

There are now two entirely separate 
administrative jurisdictions over public 
areas along Rock Creek Park. The area 
from the creek mouth upstream to the 
Zoological Park is the responsibility of 
the National Park Service. The Zoologi- 
cal Park itself is the responsibility of 
the Smithsonian Institution, but beyond 
the Zoological Park as far as the Dis- 
trict line the National Park Service is 
again responsible. 

A merger of these two jurisdictions, 
the management of the National Zoolog- 
ical Park by the National Park Service, 
would effect a single administrative 
jurisdiction along the Rock Creek Val- 
ley from the mouth of Rock Creek at the 
Potomac River to the District line. 

There are now two police organiza- 
tions in the valley. A merger would 
reduce the number to one. The exten- 
sive National Capital Parks maintenance 
plant would become available for the 
day-to-day upkeep of the Zoological 
Park. Too, it would be administratively 
rational for the Zoological Park to be 
administered by the park authorities, as 
is the case with zoos in most cities. 

There would, of course, be provision 
in such a transfer of jurisdiction that 
the existing Zoological Park employee 
staff would merge into the National 
Park Service. 

Mr. President, the National Zoologi- 
cal Park has become one of the out- 
standing attractions in the National 
Capital. Other attractions around the 
city of the same general kind are 
administered by the National Park 
Service. Placing the Zoological Park 
under this same jurisdiction as part of 
Rock Creek Park would eliminate a com- 
peting jurisdiction of a very similar na- 
ture lying within the same confined area. 
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The two administrations could be 
merged, the two police agencies could 
be merged, and the two maintenance 
organizations could be merged. 

Such an organizational structure 
would effect not only a more rational 
administration of the area, but sub- 
stantial savings, resulting from more ef- 
fective utilization of employees and 
equipment, could result as well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1325) to transfer adminis- 
trative control and jurisdiction over the 
National Zoological Park to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, introduced by Mr. 
CasE of South Dakota, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 





INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY HOSPITAL EXPANSION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
permit a $5 million expansion and reno- 
vation program at the George Washing- 
ton University Hospital in the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill amends the 1945 Hospital 
Center Act, which provides for grant-in- 
aid contributions for hospital facilities 
to private agencies in the District of Co- 
lumbia. i 

Previously, seven District of Columbia 
hospitals and one proposed hospital have 
been authorized to share in the program 
including the Hospital Center itself, 
Children’s, Casualty, Columbia, Provi- 
dence, Georgetown University, Sibley, 
and the proposed Southeast Hospital. 

This bill marks the first request of 
George Washington University Hospital 
to participate in the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram wherein a $244 million increase in 
authorization is sought, to be matched 
dollar-for-dollar by the university itself. 

Mr. President, there is an urgency in 
this matter because of the rapid popu- 
lation growth of the Washington metro- 
politan area when we consider that pres- 
ent hospital facilities are inadequate in 
many cases to meet needs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks an explanation of the need 
for expansion and renovation of the 
George Washington University Hospital 
provided to me by the new university 
president, Thomas H. Carroll, whose 
stewardship of only 6 weeks has already 
been marked by a forward-looking, dy- 
namic approach and one that served him 
so well in his 6 years as vice president 
with the Ford Foundation and previous 
service there dating back to 1953. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the explanation 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1326) to further amend the 
act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended by the act of October 25, 1951 
(65 Stat. 657), as the same are amended, 
by providing for an increase in the au- 
thorization for funds to be granted for 
the construction of hospital facilities in 
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the District of Columbia; by extending 
the time in which grants may be made; 
and by authorizing a grant for funds to 
the George Washington University Hos- 
pital, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. BIBLE, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
BIBLE is as follows: 


THE NEED FOR EXPANSION AND RENOVATION 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL 
The Washington Infirmary in Judiciary 

Square, the first general hospital in the 

District of Columbia, was made available 

by Congress as a clinical teaching center 

for the George Washington University 

School of Medicine in 1844. In 1867, the 

university received a building donated by 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, at 1335 H Street, which 

became the medical school. From 1898 to 

1948, the university maintained a 100 bed 

hospital adjacent to the school of medi- 

cine. The old university hospital on H 

Street served as a clinical facility of the 

school of medicine for 50 years, until the 

present teaching and research hospital of 

400 beds was built in 1948 at the Washing- 

ton Circle location. 

The present George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital was built under condi- 
tions of wartime construction, limited by 
requirement in the enabling act of Con- 
gress that it be a 400 bed hospital, com- 
pleted within an appropriated amount pri- 
marily for the purpose of providing beds 
for the care of patients. Inadequate pro- 
visions were’ made for lecture halls, class- 
rooms, laboratories, and offices which 
should he a part of a teaching hospital in 
a university medical environment. 

During the past 13 years, the present 
George Washington University Hospital has 
filled an important place in medical edu- 
cation and in community health. It has 
served as an essential clinical teaching and 
research facility of the school of medi- 
cine. Within the university hospital, 
patients, physician-teachers, and students 
have been brought together for complete 
and personalized care of the individual and 
for research into the medical unknown. 
Since its opening in 1948, however, many 
unanticipated patient services and teaching 
activities have had to be crowded into the 
building. 

Hospital services have completely out- 
grown their original space requirements; 
accordingly, many programs of merit have 
had to be postponed. No expansion of one 
department or the initiation of a new pro- 
gram can be done without the elimination 
or curtailment of an existing program. All 
space in the university hospital is cur- 
rently being used to its fullest. Certain 
services, such as pediatrics, ophthalmology 
and otorhinolaryngology, are handicapped 
for lack of beds for clinical teaching and 
patient care. Orthopedic and emergency 
facilities must be expanded to meet down- 
town community needs, especially since the 
removal of Emergency Hospital from New 
York Avenue and 17th Street NW., to the 
Hospital Center at Solders’ Home. 

When all clinical teaching services can 
-be housed in the university hospital it 
will be possible to provide undergraduate 
students with more closely supervised 
clinics, conferences and patient responsi- 
bilities early in their educational experience. 
Currently, third year students must receive 
@ major part of their initiation into clinical 
medicine in overcrowded quarters at the 
District of Columbia General Hospital. 

The faculty believes that complete clini- 
cal teaching facilities should be centered in 
and around the university hospital so that 
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students may have closely coordinated in- 
struction in the basic and clinical sciences. 
Thus prepared, senior students will be aca- 
demically ready to take full advantage of 
the superb clinical experiences available in 
the university affiliated hospitals. 

To illustrate the degree of utilization of 
the George Washington University Hospital, 
we cite the fact that in 1959 its occupancy 
was 85.3 percent. During the same period, 
according to the annual survey made by the 
American Hospital Association, the national 
average for hospitals with similar services 
was 76.4 percent, and for hospitals in the 
District of Columbia it was 78.8 percent. 

During 1960 the hospital’s occupancy was 
still higher, 87.8 percent. Waiting lists of 30 
to 40 patients were common. Often a short- 
age of beds has made it necessary to cancel 
surgical procedures and to decline emergen- 
cy admissions. 

A further indication of the need for ad- 
ditional facilities is the experience of the 
hospital’s emergency room which was in- 
tended to handle a maximum of 8,000 visits 
a year. For the past 4 years its volume of 
patients has been as follows: 1957, 9,143 
patients; 1958, 11,876 patients; 1959, 12,704 
patients; 1960, 14,375 patients. 

An addition to and renovation of the uni- 
versity hospital will permit a balanced total 
teaching and research program for medical 
students and house staff physicians. It is 
estimated that 25 to 30 new beds are needed 
to establish a specialized university centered 
pediatric service. Ophthalmology and otor- 
hinolaryngology will require approximately 
30 additional beds. Properly to meet de- 
mands in orthopedics, urology, neurosurgery, 
and general surgery bed capacity must be 
increased; operating rooms will require reno- 
vation or replacement; additional special ra- 
diologic facilities are essential; recovery and 
intensive care rooms should be combined 
and relocated. Additional beds are needed 
for the medical and psychiatric services. 
While obstetric beds are currently adequate 
in number and possibly more than will be 
needed in the future, the gynecologic service 
beds are constantly oversubscribed. 

Further space needs of the university hos- 
pital are: Adequate administrative offices; 
expanded laboratories; consolidation and ex- 
pansion of the department of physical medi- 
cine; relocation and expansion of the emer- 
gency facilities; additional conference 
rooms; better admitting and business office 
space; additional kitchen and dining facili- 
ties; supply, storage and locker rooms; laun- 
dry and pharmacy space and a repair shop. 

The addition to the university hospital 
represents the next step proposed by the 
administration of the university and by the 
faculty of the school of medicine in the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive medical cen- 
ter on the campus. A hospital capacity of 
approximately 500 beds is essential for the 
establishment of clinical teaching and re- 
search services adequate in size to accom- 
modate the increased enrollment of students 
which will occur when the school of medicine 
is relocated near the university hospital. 

To keep pace with the health and patient 
care needs of a rapidly expanding and ever- 
changing community, to prepare more well- 
qualified young physicians, to help fill the 
medical requirements of a growing Nation 
and to maintain research so essential to prog- 
ress in medicine, the proposed addition to 
the George Washington University Hospital 
is an immediate and urgent need. 





AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ACT AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, five bills 

to amend the Social Security Act and the 
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Civil Service Retirement Act. One of 
the bills would lift the limitation of the 
amount of outside income a person may 
earn while receiving old age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. 

At present, under the Social Security 
Act, women over 62 and men over 65 do 
not receive full benefits if they earn more 
than $1,500 annually until they reach 72, 
when the limitation no longer applies. 

In view of today’s high living costs, the 
present limitation is wholly unrealistic, 
and imposes a severe hardship on thou- 
sands of our senior citizens who have 
paid-in-full contributions, and, either by 
choice or by necessity, work full time or 
part time. 

The other four bills—and the first 
three of them are cosponsored by my 
colleague, Senator KEATING, are as 
follows: 

A bill to raise from 18 to 21 years the 
maximum age for children receiving sur- 
vivors benefits if they continue to attend 
school. 

A parallel bill for survivors under the 
civil service and postal retirement 
systems. 

A bill to permit the payment of sur- 
vivors benefits to foster children who 
have not been legally adopted, but have 
been cared for by a person who assumed 
full parental responsibility. 

A bill to permit civil service retirees 
to work up to half time for the Federal 
Government without losing their an- 
nuity benefits. 

These bills propose essential reforms 
in the social security law, in order to 
make the law more humane in its appli- 
cation; and the bills will also enable us 
to profit from the experience we have 
had in the administration of the law. I 
shall press for early action on these 
measures. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Javits, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as indicated: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1336. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act so as to remove the limita- 
tion upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits under such title; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S.1337. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act so as to increase, in the case 
of children attending school, from 18 to 21, 
the maximum age for receiving benefits un- 
der such act; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

S. 1338. A bill to increase, in the case of 
children who are attending school, from 
18 to 21 years the age until which child’s 
insurance benefits may be received under ti- 
tle II of the Social Security Act; and 

8.1339. A bill amending title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit certain chil- 
dren to receive benefits thereunder on the 
basis of the wages and self-employment in- 
come of an individual who has supported 
them; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.1340. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act so as to enable the 
Government to retain the services of exX- 
perienced employees who are eligible for re- 
tirement by encouraging their continued 
employment on a part-time basis; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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COORDINATION OF FEDERAL AND 
STATE INHERITANCE, ESTATE, 
AND GIFT TAXES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to coordinate Federal and State inheri- 
tance, estate, and gift taxes. Similar 
legislation has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill remain at the 
desk through Thursday, March 23, 1961, 
to enable additional Senators to give 
consideration to joining as cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this 
proposed legislation was drafted as the 
result of the first report to the President 
of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, of which Iam a 
member. It represents an effort to cor- 
rect inequities and restore the effective- 
ness of the Federal credit for inheri- 
tance and estate taxes paid to States. 
This credit provision was enacted by 
Congress 35 years ago to safeguard the 
States share of these revenues and to 
facilitate interstate tax uniformity. 
These objectives have not been realized. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
increase the Federal estate tax credit 
for taxes paid to States so as to reserve 
for the States a relatively large propor- 
tion of the estate tax in the low tax 
brackets and a small proportion in the 
middle and upper brackets. This will 
stabilize State collections from these 
taxes and improve their distribution 
among the States. The new credit 
would be available to the taxpayers only 
after their respective States simplified 
their tax laws and adjusted their tax 
rates to avail themselves of the estate 
tax revenues to be relinquished by the 
Federal Government. 

Property bequests at death are now 
taxed by the Federal Government and 
by 49 States (all States except Nevada). 
Gifts are taxed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and 12 States. This group of 
taxes now contributes annually about 
$1.6 billion to Federal revenues and 
$400 million to State revenues. The 
proposed legislation could ultimately 
represent a loss of several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in Federal revenues through 
relinquishing these revenues to the 
States. This loss of Federal revenue, 
however, will not begin for several years, 
because the States will have to be given 
time to bring their tax laws into con- 
formity. 

The report which stimulated this pro- 
posal represents the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. Un- 
der Public Law 86-380, the Commission 
has the responsibility of recommending 
methods of coordinating and simplify- 
ing tax laws and administrative prac- 
tices in order to achieve a more orderly 
and less competitive fiscal relationship 
between the levels of government and 
reduce the burdens of compliance for 
taxpayers. The Commission selected 
this group of taxes for priority atten- 
tion because of the long history of agi- 
tation for legislative remedy by Gover- 
nors, legislators, tax experts, and var- 
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ious national organizations. The estate- 
inheritance tax area is now character- 
ized by tax overlapping and complexity, 
heavy tax compliance burdens for tax- 
payers, occasional multiple taxation, and 
relatively high administrative costs, out 
of all proportion to the small contribu- 
tions these taxes make to most States’ 
revenues. 

It is to remedy these inequities that I 
sponsor this proposed legislation. I 
hope other Senators will join me in tak- 
ing this practical step toward removing 
an important barrier to Federal-State 
cooperation and strengthening the oper- 
ation of Federal and State revenue sys- 
tems. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bili be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorD. 

The bill (S. 1344) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
an increase in the amount for which a 
credit may be allowed against the Fed- 
eral estate tax for estate taxes paid to 
States, introduced by Mr. MUSKIE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REcoOrD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2011 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to credit for State death taxes) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) ALTERNATIVE CREDIT.— 

(1) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—In lieu of the 
credit authorized by subsection (a) for 
estate, inheritance, legacy, or succession 
taxes the tax imposed by section 2001 may 
be credited with the amount of any estate 
tax actually paid to any State in respect of 
any property included in the gross estate (not 
including any such tax paid with respect to 
the estate of a person other than the de- 
cedent) of a decedent dying after December 
31, 1963. 

“(2) MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF CREDIT.—The 
credit allowed by this subsection shall not 
exceed the appropriate amount stated in the 
following table: 


“If the taxable estate The maximum credit 
shall be— 

2.4 percent of the 
taxable estate. 


is— 
Not over $5,000___.. 


Over $5,000 but not 
over $10,000. 


Over $10,000 but not 
over $30,000. 


Over $30,000 but not 
over $50,000. 


Over $50,000 but not 
over $100,000. 


Over $100,000 but 
not over $150,000. 


Over $150,000 but 
not over $500,000. 


Over $500,000 but 
not over $1,000,- 


000. 

Over $1,000,000 but 
not over $2,500,- 
000. 


$120 plus 5.6 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $5,000. 
$400 plus 10 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $10,000. 
$2,400 plus 16 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $30,000. 
$5,600 plus 22 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $50,000. 
$16,600 plus 24 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $100,000. 
$28,600 plus 6 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $150,000. 
$49,600 plus 7 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $500,000. 
$84,600 plus 9 per- 
cent of the excess 
over $1,000,000. 
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$219,600 plus 12 
percent of the 
excess over $2,- 
500,000. 

$519,600 plus 14 
percent of the 
excess over §$5,- 
000,000. 

$939,600 plus 15 
percent of the 
excess over $8,- 
000,000. 

$1,539,600 plus 16 
percent of the 
excess over $12,- 
000,000. 


“(3) REQUIREMENT OF STATE CERTIFICA- 
TION.—The provisions of this subsection 
shall apply in the case of the estate of a 
decedent dying before January 1, 1969, only 
if his death occurs after the Governor of 
the State imposing the tax for which the 
credit is claimed certifies to the Secretary or 
his delegate— 

“(A) that the estimated annual revenue 
level of the death taxes of such State has 
been increased by an amount which is not 
less than the amount which the Secretary 
or his delegate shall have certified to the 
Governor as the amount by which (i) the 
estimated aggregate credits determined un- 
der this subsection on the basis of Federal 
estate tax returns filed during the calendar 
year 1959 from his State exceed (ii) the ag- 
gregate credits claimed under subsection (a) 
on such returns, and 

“(B) that under the applicable provisions 
of law such increase in death taxes is ef- 
fective with respect to estates of decedents 
dying before January 1, 1969. 

(4) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsec- 
tion with respect to the District of Columbia, 
the term ‘Governor’ means the President of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2011(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to amount of 
credit for State death taxes) is amended by 
striking out “the credit allowed by this sec- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof “the credit 
allowed by subsection (a)”. 

(b) Section 2011(e) of such Code (relating 
to limitation in cases involving deduction 
under section 2053(d)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “subsection (a)” each 
place it appears in paragraphs (1) and 
(2)(B) and inserting in lieu thereof “sub- 
section (a) or (f)(1)”; 

(2) by striking out “subsection (b)” in 
paragraphs (2)(A) and (2)(B) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “subsection (b) or 
(f) (2)"; and 

(3) by inserting “in any case where the 
credit is determined under subsection (a)” 
after “subparagraph (A) of that paragraph” 
in paragraph (3). 


Over $2,500,000 but 
not over $5,000,- 
000. 


Over $5,000,000 but 
not over $8,000,- 
000. 


Over $8,000,000 but 
not over $12,000,- 
000. 


Over $12,000,000___- 





PREVENTION OF GOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION WITH INDUSTRY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to prevent the Federal Government from 
engaging in activities in direct competi- 
tion with private enterprise. 

One of the great achievements of the 
Hoover Commission was the effort it 
made in the field of eliminating Govern- 
ment. activities which compete with 
private enterprise. The Bureau of the 
Budget in January 1955, February 1957, 
and September 1959, issued directives to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission in this area. As a 
result of this, much was accomplished 
during the Eisenhower years. 
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In. President Eisenhower’s last state 
of the Union address, he pointed out 
that during his administration— 

There has been a firm policy of reducing 
competition with private enterprise. This 
has resulted in discontinuance of some 
2,000 commercial and industrial installa- 
tions and, in addition, the curtailment of 
approximately 550 industrial installations 
operated directly by Government agencies. 


The policy stated by the Bureau of 
the Budget in 1955 was as follows: 

The general policy of the administration 
that the Federal Government will not start 
or carry on any commercial activity to pro- 
vide a service or product for its own use if 
such product or service can be procured from 
private enterprise through ordinary busi- 
ness channels. Exceptions to this policy 
shall be made by the head of an agency 
only where it is clearly demonstrated in 
each case that it is mot in the public in- 
terest to procure such product or service 
from private enterprise. 


Many of us who are concerned about 
the role of the Federal Government in 
relation to private enterprise are afraid 
that the present administration may not 
be as vigorous in implementing this 
policy as was the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. In addition, there is no clear- 
cut legislation establishing the policy of 
the Federal Government in this area. 
The Bureau of Budget directives are ex- 
cellent, but of course, they do not have 
the effect of laws. They can be with- 
drawn at any time and the degree to 
which they are enforced is dependent 
upon the wishes of the administration. 
For these reasons, I feel legislation is 
necessary and the bill I am introducing 
would clearly establish the policy of the 
Government in this area. 

There are many who question the ad- 
visability of moving in this direction, 
who feel that our modern society requires 
more Government activity rather than 
less. In this connection, I think it is 
interesting to note the action taken by 
the Government of Western Germany 
during recent years. This Government, 
like many European governments, has 
had considerable experience with Gov- 
ernment control of production and dis- 
tribution as distinguished from private 
control, and is now moving toward de- 
nationalization of industry. 

For the past few years, the Govern- 
ment of Western Germany has been en- 
deavoring to divest itself of many of its 
enterprises including shipyards, steel 
mills, iron ore mines, and electricity gen- 
erating stations. Since 1957, it has sold 
many enterprises, and has added none 
at all. 

One of the most dramatic recent moves 
in this area was the announcement early 
this year that the Government is offer- 
ing the public a chance to buy stock in 
Volkswagen, the great automotive manu- 
facturing company which until now has 
been owned by the Government. 

It seems to me that one of the most 
dramatic facts to emerge during the 
postwar changes in the economies of the 
world is the fact that private enter- 
prise is the most effective way of pro- 
duction. Because our own experience 
has shown this to be true, I feel that 
legislation guaranteeing private control 
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of production to the greatest possible 
extent and elimination of government 
competition with private enterprise to 
the greatest possible extent would help 
to strengthen the economy. For these 
reasons, I urge passage of this bill. 

Briefly, the bill declares that it is the 
policy of the Federal Government to en- 
courage private competitive enterprise to 
the maximum extent consistent with na- 
tional security and the public interest. 
It provides for the establishment of regu- 
lations governing establishment of new 
activities in this area, assuring that bu- 
reaus or agencies intending to establish 
such an activity must first obtain ap- 
proval from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, who must determine that 
the function cannot be performed by 
private enterprise without adversely af- 
fecting national security. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1346) to establish a Fed- 
eral policy concerning the termination, 
limitation, or establishment of business- 
type operations of the Government 
which may be conducted in competition 
with private enterprise, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. BENNETT, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Anti-Government- 
Competition Act”. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby declares 
it to be the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage private competitive enter- 
prise to the maximum extent consistent with 
national security and the public interest. 
Certain activities of the Federal Government 
involve the production of goods and the 
rendition of services commercially available 
from private business enterprises. Such 
activities of the Federal Government unduly 
weaken private business enterprises, and re- 
sult in the deprivation of governments at all 
levels of tax revenues. It is therefore the 
purpose of this Act to provide for the ter- 
mination, to the maximum extent compat- 
ible with national security and the public 
interest, of all business-type activities en- 
gaged in by the Federal Government in the 
United States to the detriment of private 
business enterprises. 

(b) It is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress that the Federal Government shall 
not engage in business-type activities except 
where it ts necessary for the Government 
itself to perform such activities in the public 
interest or in furtherance of national pro- 
grams and objectives established by statute. 


INSTRUCTIONS, RULES, AND REGULATIONS 


Ssc. 3. (a) The President shall, from time 
to time, issue such rules, regulations, and 
instructions for the termination, limitation, 
or establishment of business-type activity 
in the executive branch of the Government 
as he may deem appropriate to carry out the 
policy declared in section 2 of this Act. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
authorize the termination or limitation of 
any business-type activity which was es- 
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tablished pursuant to specific statutory au- 
thorization. 

(c) As used in this Act— 

The term “business-type activity” means 
any activity involving the production of goods 
and the rendition of services commercially 
available from private business. 


PUBLIC REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of Commerce, acting under rules, regulations, 
and instructions issued by the President, to 
receive from the public and examine specific 
reports of Government competition with 
private enterprise and, where the facts war- 
rant, consult and cooperate with officers of 
the Government supervising the Government 
business-type activities involved in order 
to accomplish the termination or limitation 
of Government competition through the 
utilization of private facilities, products, or 
services in lieu thereof. 

NEW GOVERNMENT BUSINESS-TYPE OPERATIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) Before any department, agency, 
or instrumentality within the executive 
branch of the Government establishes or en- 
gages in any new business-type activity in 
the United States, or requests or expends 
any funds therefor, such department, agency, 
or instrumentality shall submit to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, in such 
form as he may prescribe, a report describ- 
ing in detail such proposed activity or opera- 
tion. No such activity shall be performed, 
and no funds shall be expended therefor, 
within ninety days after such report has 
been made. The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, within such ninety-day period, 
shall transmit such report to the President 
together with an analysis thereof and a writ- 
ten statement of opinion of the Director on 
the question whether such contemplated ac- 
tivity would be consistent with the policy 
declared by section 2 of this Act. When- 
ever the President determines that com- 
pliance with the requirements of this section 
would be contrary to the public interest, he 
may by order exempt any department, agency, 
or instrumentality from compliance there- 
with under such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to any business-type activity hereafter 
specifically authorized by law. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Src. 6. As soon as may be practicable after 
the beginning of each regular session of the 
Congress, the President shall make a report 
to the Congress concerning all action taken 
pursuant to this Act during the preceding 
calendar year, together with such informa- 
tion, comments, and recommendations as he 
may deem appropriate to carry into effect 
the policy declared by section 2 of this Act. 

APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be required 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LAUSCHE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 1, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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FEDERAL TAX LIENS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1193), to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the priority and effect of Fed- 
eral tax liens and levies, and for other 

purposes, the name of the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL] be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





DOCUMENTATION AND INSPECTION 
OF VESSELS OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Florida (Mr. SmatHers] may be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 1222) 
relating to documentation and inspection 
of vessels of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





DATE FOR ADJOURNMENT OF CON- 
GRESS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
January 5, I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 7, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the adjournment of Congress. 
The joint resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the joint resolution is reprinted that the 
name of Hon. GALE W. McGeEzE, senior 
Senator from Wyoming, be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





CLARIFICATION OF APPLICATION 
OF ANTITRUST LAWS TO CERTAIN 
CONTRACTS AND AGREEMENTS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 7, 1961, the names of 
Senators RANDOLPH, NEUBERGER, BEN- 
NETT, Moss, BRIDGES, COTTON, MUSKIE, 
and METCALF were added as additional 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 1247) to clarify 
the application of the antitrust laws to 
certain contracts and agreements en- 
tered into by State alcoholic beverage 
agencies with suppliers of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hart on March 7, 1961. 





DATE FOR ADJOURNMENT OF CON- 
GRESS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION B 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of March 7, 1961, the names of 

Senators YARBOROUGH, RANDOLPH, MacG- 

NUSON, SYMINGTON, and COOPER were 
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added as additional cosponsors of the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 16) 
to establish a date for adjournment of 
Congress, submitted by Mr. McGeg (for 
himself and other Senators) on March 
7, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the filing of 
the report of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, called for by Senate 
Resolution 267, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
be extended from February 21, 1961, to 
April 7, 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
last night the President of the United 
States addressed a gathering of distin- 
guished diplomats from Latin America. 
On that occasion he delivered an ad- 
dress which I believe is worthy of 
inclusion in the ReEcorp; and at the 
conclusion of my remarks I shall ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the REcorp. 

In his address, President Kennedy 
drew heavily on suggestions made from 
time to time by distinguished represent- 
atives of this and other countries of the 
Americas, including those made in the 
Bogota Declaration. He also drew 
heavily on suggestions and reports on 
Latin America made by Members of this 
body, such as the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Iowa {Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and 
others. To all of these he added his 
own ideas. 

Mr. President, there have been many 
statements from many sources on the 
state of disarray into which inter-Amer- 
ican relations have fallen in recent years. 
The ills have been diagnosed time and 
again. But last night the President of 
the United States pointed out in spe- 
cifics, to us and to Latin America, what 
needs to be done, what can be done to 
cure these ills. The solution is sum- 
marized in the headlines of today’s 
papers in four words—“10 Years, 10 
Points.” These four words scarcely be- 
gin to tell of the monumental effort 
which is needed. It is an effort which 
will tax to the utmost the imagination, 
the determination, the energy, and the 
faith of every republic of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The President’s speech last night was 
both a last word and a first word. It 
was the last word on more than a decade 
of drift in inter-American relations. It 
was the first word on the opening of a 
decade which may well see this still-new 
world of the Americas carried to great 
heights of achievement in a rebirth of 
profound and intimate hemispheric 
cooperation. 

The President, in this first word, has 
set forth a blueprint for common action 
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on the material ills of the hemisphere. 
He has issued to the American Republics 
a@ summons to go beyond the mere cure 
of these ills in a search for new forms 
to realize mutual benefit from the genius 
of the hemisphere in science, in art and 
other expressions of human achieve- 
ment. 

The promise of the President’s words 
is enormous in terms of the enrichment 
of the lives of the people of Latin Amer- 
ica no less than our own. But if the 
promise is great, so, too, is the demand 
for dedication and effort which alone 
can fulfill it. That demand falls 
heavily on the Latin American leaders 
and their peoples. It falls heavily on 
ourselves. We must make no mistake; 
certainly what the President has set 
forth to be done cannot be done by this 
Nation alone. It cannot be done by any 
Latin American nation acting alone. It 
can be done only with the sober determi- 
nation and the mobilization of the 
hearts and energy of the peoples of the 
hemisphere. 

If ever there were a propitious mo- 
ment for the two states which have 
drifted away from the House of the 
Hemisphere to reconsider their posi- 
tion, it is now, when its occupants are 
bestirring themselves to build it anew. 
They should know that the door of this 
House will never be closed permanently 
on any American state. They should 
know that even now it is open to any 
American state which would enter in 
the name of peace and in the name of 
freedom. At this moment in time, when 
we are on the threshold of a new era of 
inter-American relations, I would urge 
all of the other American states to issue 
a new call to the people of Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic to join us in 
the common effort. I would urge the 
people of these two Republics to put 
aside the furies of misunderstanding 
and propaganda and the firing squads, 
long enough to listen to the authentic 
voice of freedom, progress, and human- 
ity which the hemisphere and the world 
heard from the White House, last night. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
the text of the President’s speech which 
appears in today’s New York Times. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text OF KENNEDY SPEECH ON U.S.-LaTIN AID 

One hundred and thirty-nine years ago 
this week the United States—stirred by the 
heroic struggles of its fellow Americans— 
urged the recognition of the newly inde- 
pendent Latin American Republics. It was 
then, at the dawn of freedom throughout 
the hemisphere, that Bolivar spoke of his 
desire to see the Americas fashioned into 
the greatest region in the world, “greatest 
not so much by virtue of her area and 
wealth, as by her freedom and glory.” 

Never—in the long history of our hemi- 
sphere—has this dream been nearer to ful- 
fillment—and never has it been in greater 
danger. 

The genius of our scientists has given us 
the tools to bring abundance to our land, 
strength to our industry and knowledge to 
our young. For the first time we have the 
capacity to strike off the remaining bonds 
of poverty and ignorance—to free our people 
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for the spiritual and intellectual fulfillment 
which has always been the goal of our civili- 
zation. 

MOMENT OF OPPORTUNITY 


Yet at this very moment of maximum op- 
portunity we confront the same forces which 
have imperiled America throughout its his- 
tory—the alien forces which once again 
seek to impose the despotisms of the Old 
World on the people of the New. 

I have asked you to come here today so 
that I might discuss these challenges and 
these dangers. 

We meet together as firm and ancient 
friends—united by history and experience, 
and by our determination to advance the 
values of American civilization. For this 
New World of ours is not merely an accident 
of geography. 

Our continents are bound together by a 
common history, the endless exploration of 
New Frontiers. Our nations are the product 
of a common struggie, the revolt from colo- 
nial rule. And our people share a common 
heritage, the quest for the dignity and the 
freedom of man. 

The revolutions which gave us birth ig- 
nited, in the words of Thomas Paine, “a 
spark never to be extinguished.” And across 
vast, turbulent continents these American 
ideals still stir man’s struggle for national 
independence and individual freedom. 


STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


But as we welcome the spread of the Amer- 
fean revolution to other lands, we must also 


strate to the entire world that man’s unsat- 
isfied aspiration for economic progress and 
social fustice can best be achieved by free- 
men working within a framework of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

If we can do this in our own hemisphere, 


always grasped the signifi- 

common mission, just as it is 

t many in your own countries 

ve not fully understood the urgency of 


Throughout Latin America, a continent 
rich in resources and in the spiritual and 
cultural achievements of its people, millions 
of men and women suffer the daily degrada- 
tions of hunger and poverty. They lack 
decent shelter or protection from disease. 
Their children are deprived of the educa- 
tion or the jobs which are the gateway to 
a better life. And each day the problem 
grows more urgent. 

Population growth is outpacing economic 
growth, low living standards are even fur- 
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be a reproach to the spirit of our civiliza- 
tion, and a monumental failure for our free 
society. 

But if we are to meet a problem so stag- 
gering in its dimensions, our approach must 
itself be bold, an approach consistent with 
the majestic concept of operation Pan 
America. Therefore, I have called on all 
the people of the hemisphere to join in a 
new alliance for progress, “alianza para 
progreso,” a vast effort, unparalleled in mag- 
nitude and nobility of purpose, to satisfy 
the basic needs of the American people for 
homes, work and land, health and schools, 
“techo, trabajo y tierra, salud y escuela.” 

First, I propose that the American Re- 
publics begin on a vast new 10-year plan 
for the Americas, a plan to transform the 
1960’s into an historic decade of democratie 
progress. 

These 10 years will be the years of maxi- 
mum effort, the years when the greatest 
obstacles must be overcome, the years when 
the need for assistance will be the greatest. 

And if we are successful—if our effort is 
bold enough and determined enough—then 
the close of this decade will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in the American experi- 
ence. The living standards of every 
American family will be on the rise— 
basic education will be available to all—hun- 
ger will be a forgotten experience—the need 
for massive outside help will have passed— 
most nations will have entered a period of 
self-sustaining growth—and—although there 
will still be much to do—every American 
Republic will be the master of its own revolu- 
tion of hope and progress. 

Let me stress that only the determined 
efforts of the American nations themselves 
can bring success to this effort. They, and 
they alone, can mobilize their resources—en- 
list the energies of their people—and modify 
their social patterns so that all, and not 
just a privileged few, share in the fruits of 
growth. If this effort is made, then outside 
assistance will give a vital impetus to prog- 
ress—without 1%, no amount of help will ad- 


vance the welfare of the people. 


U.S. AID IS PLEDGED 


Thus, if the countries of Latin America are 
ready to do their part—as I am sure they 
are—then I believe that the United States, 
for its part, should help provide resources 
of a scope and magnitude sufficient to make 
this bold development program a success— 
just as we helped provide resources adequate 
to help rebuild the economies of Western 
Europe. For only an effort of towering 
dimension can insure fulfillment of our plan 
for a decade of progress. 

Second, I will shortly request a ministe- 
rial meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council—a meeting at which we 
can begin the massive planning effort which 
will be the head of the alliance for progress. 

For if our alliance is to succeed each Latin 
nation must formulate long-range plans for 
its own development—plans which establish 
targets and priorities—insure monetary 
stability—establish the machinery for vital 
social change—stimulate private activity and 
initiative—and provide for a maximum na- 
tional effort. These plans will be the founda- 
tion of our development effort and the basis 
for the allocation of outside resources. 

A greatly strengthened Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council—working with 
the Economic Commission for Latin America 
and the Inter-American Development Bank— 
can assembly the leading economists and 
experts of the hemisphere to help each coun- 
try devise its own development plan—and 
provide a continuing review of economic 
progress in the hemisphere. 


ASKS FOR $500 MILLION 


Third, I have just signed a request to 
the Congress for $500 million as a first step 
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{n fulfilling the Act of Bogot&é. This is the 
first large-scale inter-American effort to at- 
tack the social barriers which block eco- 
nomic progress. The money will be used to 
combat illiteracy—improve the productivity 
and use of land—wipe out disease—attack 
archaic tax and land-tenure structures—pro- 
vide educational opportunities—and offer a 
broad range of projects designed to make the 
benefits of increasing abundance available 
to all. We will begin to commit these funds 
as soon as they are appropriated. 

Fourth, we must support all economic in- 
tegration which is a genuine step toward 
larger markets and greater competitive op- 
portunity. The fragmentation of South 
American economies is a serious barrier to 
industrial growth. Projects such as the Cen- 
tral American Common Market. and free 
trade areas tn South America can help to 
remove this obstacle. 

Fifth, the United States is ready to co- 
operate in serious, case-by-case examina- 
tions of commodity market problems. Fre- 
quent violent changes in commodity prices 
seriously injure the economies of many Latin 
nations—draining their resources and stulti- 
fying their growth. Together we must find 
practical methods of bringing an end to this 
pattern. 

NEW FOOD AID PLANNED 


Sixth, we will immediately step up our 
food for peace emergency program—help es- 
tablish food reserves in areas of recurrent 
drought—provide school lunches and offer 
feed grains for use in rural development. 
For hungry men and women cannot wait for 
economic discussions or diplomatic meet- 
ings—their need is urgent—and their hunger 
rests heavily on the conscience of their 
fellow men. 

Seventh, all the people of the hemisphere 
must be allowed to share in the expanding 
wonders of modern science—wonders which 
have captured man’s tion—chal- 
Ienged the powers of his mind—and given 
him the tools for rapid progress. I invite 
Latin American scientists to work with us 
in new projects in fields such as medicine 
and agriculture, physics and astronomy— 
to help plan for regional research laborato- 
ries in these and other fields—and to 
strengthen cooperation between American 
universities and laboratories. 

We also intend to expand our science 
teacher-training programs to include Latin 
American instructors—to assist in establish- 
ing such programs in other American coun- 
tries—and translate and make available 
revolutionary new teaching materials in 
physics, chemistry, biology, and mathemat- 
ics—so that the young of all nations may 
contribute their skills to the advance of 
science. 

Eighth, we must rapidly expand the train- 
ing of those needed to man the economies 
of rapidly developing countries. This means 
expanded technical training programs—for 
which the Peace Corps will be available 
wherever needed. It also means assistance 
to Latin American universities, graduate 
schools, and research institutes. 


COOPERATION IS URGED 


We welcome proposals in Central America 
for intimate cooperation in higher educa- 
tion—cooperation which may achieve a re- 
gional effort of increased effectiveness and 
excellence. We are ready to help fill the 
gap in trained manpower—trealizing that our 
ultimate goal must be a basic education 
for all who wish to learn. 

Ninth, we reaffirm our pledge to come to 
the defense of any American nation whose 
independence is endangered. As confidence 
in the collective security system of the OAS 
(Organization of American States) spreads, 
it will be possible to devote to constructive 
use a major share of those resources now 
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spent on instruments of war, Even now— 
as the Government of Chile has said—the 
time has come to take the first steps toward 
sensible limitations of arms. And the new 
generation of military leaders has shown 
an increasing awareness that armies cannot 
only defend their countries—they can help 
to build them. 

Tenth, we invite our friends in Latin 
America to contribute to the enrichment of 
life and culture in the United States. We 
need teachers of your literature and history 
and tradition—opportunities for our young 
people to study in your universities—access 
to your music, your art, and the great 
thought of your great philosophers. For we 
know we have much to learn. 

In this way you can help bring a fuller 
spiritual and intellectual life to the people 
of the United States—and contribute to un- 
derstanding and mutual respect among the 
nations of the hemisphere. 

With steps such as these we propose to 
complete the revolution of the Americas—to 
build a hemisphere where all men can hope 
for the same high standard of living— 
and all can live out their lives in dignity 
and in freedom. 

To achieve this goal political freedom must 
accompany material progress. Our alliance 
for progress is an alliance of free govern- 
ments—and it must work to eliminate tyr- 
anny from a hemisphere in which it has no 
rightful place. Therefore let us express our 
special friendship to the people of Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic—and the hope 
that they will soon rejoin the society of 
freemen, uniting with us in our common 
effort. 

This political freedom must be accom- 
panied by social change. For unless neces- 
sary social reforms, including land and tax 
reforms, are freely made—unless we broaden 
the opportunity of all our people—unless 
the great mass of Americans share in increas- 
ing prosperity—then our alliance, our revolu- 
tion, and our dream will have failed. 

But we call for social change by freemen— 
change in the spirit of Washington and 
Jefferson, of Bolivar and San Martin and 
Marti—not change which seeks to impose 
on men tyrannies which we cast out a cen- 
tury and a half ago. Our motto is what it 
has always been—‘Progress, yes. Tyranny, 
no.”—‘Progresso, si. Tirania, no.” 


CHALLENGE FROM WITHIN 


But our greatest challenge comes from 
within—the task of creating an American 
civilization where spiritual and cultural 
values are strengthened by an ever-broaden- 
ing base of material advance—where within 
the rich diversity of its own traditions, each 
nation is free to follow its own path to 
progress. 

The completion of this will, of course, re- 
quire the efforts of all the governments of 
the hemisphere. But the efforts of govern- 
ments alone will never be enough. In the 
end, the people must help themselves. 

And so I say to the men and women of 
the Americas—to the campesino in the fields, 
to the obrero in the cities, to the estudiante 
in the schools—prepare your mind and heart 
for the task ahead—call forth your strength 
of will and body—and let each devote his 
energies to the betterment of all so that your 
children and your children’s children will 
find an ever richer and a freer life. 

Let us once again transform the Ameri- 
can Continents into a vast crucible of revo- 
lutionary ideas and efforts—a tribute to the 
power of the creative energies of freemen— 
an example to all the world that liberty and 
Progress walk hand in hand. Let us once 
again awaken our American revolution until 
it guides the struggles of people everywhere— 
not with an imperialism of force or fear— 
but the rule of courage and freedom and 
hope for the future of man. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in the statements 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished majority leader, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MAansFIELp], in the 
course of his comments on the Presi- 
dent’s speech. 

I join the majority leader, Senator 
MANSFIELD, in support of President Ken- 
nedy’s proposals for the development of 
the Latin American Republics. The 
President should be supported by the 
Congress and by the people of the United 
States. It would have been better for 
our hemisphere if his proposals had been 
advanced many years ago; but it is not 
too late, if we support them with the 
same vigor with which we supported the 
Marshall plan. 

I am glad the President emphasized 
that the program he proposes must be a 
joint undertaking by the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics and the United States, to 
which all will make their contributions 
as equals in sovereignty and in a spirit 
of mutual respect. 

It is also important that he empha- 
sized, and properly so, that each of our 
sister republics must formulate its long- 
range plans for its own development, for 
the United States cannot impose plans 
on another country. I think it also im- 
portant that in his fourth point he sug- 
gested that we support economic inte- 
gration and projects such as the Central 
American Common Market and free 
trade areas in South America. 

The proposals should have the full 
support of the Republican Party. 

As the majority leader said, some of 
the President’s recommendations are 
based upon reports made by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont {Mr. AITKEN], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], and 
other Senators have voiced similar ideas, 
including, I am sure, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY]. 

At our Republican National Conven- 
tion in 1960, the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Policy, of which I had the honor 
to be chairman, wrote the following rec- 
ommendations in our platform, which 
are in accord with the President’s pro- 
gram, and these recommendations were 
included in the Republican Party’s plank 
on foreign policy: 

We will encourage the countries of Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East, and Asia, 
to initiate appropriate regional groupings 
to work out plans for economic and educa- 
tional development. We anticipate that the 
United Nations special fund would be of 
assistance in developing such plans. The 
United States would offer its cooperation in 
planning, and the provision of technical 
personnel for this purpose. Agreeable to 
the developing nations, we would join with 
them in inviting countries with advanced 
economies to share with us a proportionate 
part of the capital and technical aid re- 
quired. We would emphasize the increasing 
use of private capital and Government 
loans, rather than outright grants, as a 
means of fostering independence and mu- 
tual respect. The President’s recent initia- 
tive of a joint partnership program for 
Latin America opens the way to this ap- 
proach, 

We would propose that such groupings 
adopt means to attain viable economies fol- 
lowing such examples as the European Com- 
mon Market. And if from these institutions, 
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there should follow stronger economic and 
political unions, we would welcome them 
with our support. 


Finally the President’s 10th point 
gives emphasis to the contribution which 
Latin America can make to the enrich- 
ment of life and culture in the United 
States and play a great part in contrib- 
uting as he said “to understanding and 
mutual respect among the nations of the 
hemisphere.” The peoples of Latin 
America are our oldest friends, and to- 
gether we gave the world the first demo- 
cratic revolution. 

Bolivar stated to the delegates of the 
congress at Angostura after the libera- 
tion of Venezuela: 

Nature endows us with the desire for free- 
dom at our birth, yet men, whether from 
apathy or inborn inclination, suffer the 
chains laid upon them. It is a terrible 
truth that it costs more strength to main- 
tain freedom than to endure the weight of 
tyranny. Many nations, past and present, 
have borne that yoke; few have made use of 
the happy moments of freedom and have 
preferred to relapse with all speed into their 
errors. 


In the last few years President Eisen- 
hower initiated instruments such as the 
Inter-American Development Bank and 
congressional authorization of a $500 
million loan fund which can be used to 
maintain freedom and progress in this 
hemisphere. President Kennedy’s speech 
is an extension and a very important ex- 
tension of this work. If we support it 
fully it can lead to economic and social 
progress and to the strengthening of 
freedom in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished majority 
leader and our distinguished colleague 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] in com- 
mending President Kennedy for his elo- 
quent and sincere recommendations 
with regard to our dealings with Latin 
America. He has made it very clear 
that we, as North Americans, share in 
full the ambitions of our southern neigh- 
bors for economic, social, and educa- 
tional programs. 

The heart of President Kennedy’s 
10-point program obviously lies in the 
proposals made by President Eisenhower 
last summer and ratified in the Act of 
Bogota. The $500 million already au- 
thorized by Congress last August will be 
devoted to breaking down the social bar- 
riers to economic progress, to combat- 
ing illiteracy, to improving the use and 
productivity of land, to wiping out dis- 
ease, to increasing educational oppor- 
tunities, and in general to improving the 
conditions of life for the poverty-stricken 
masses which are now so ready to listen 
to Castro and Communist propaganda. 

The President also indicated his sym- 
pathy for the oppressed people of the 
Dominican Republic and of Cuba. But 
he gave no indication of united action 
to be taken by the Organization of 
American States to rescue those people 
from their tyranny. In Cuba, where 
this tyranny is supported by the armed 
and alien might of Communist “tech- 
nicians” and “equipment” the liberation 
of the Cuban people poses serious prob- 
lems. In our efforts to help the other 
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nations of Latin America, we must not 
ignore the already enslaved people now 
living under dictators. 

Mr. President, on February 24, I out- 
lined a program which the United States 
and the other nations of Latin America 
might well undertake to bring the bene- 
fits of freedom to the Cuban people, 
benefits which they have not enjoyed for 
many long years. 

Briefly, this program called for a com- 
plete embargo by the Organization of 
American States against Cuban exports, 
an invitation to Canada to join in OAS 
Geliberations, the convening of a Cuban 
forum to unite anti-Castro factions, and 
the establishment of a Cuban govern- 
ment in exile. I am gratified to see that 
anti-Castro forces have been meeting 
and that plans are currently underway 
to establish a free Cuban government in 
the Cuban mountains. 

All Latin American governments 
should be aware of how cancerous com- 
munism grows. It is only through a 
united and solidified Western Hemi- 
sphere that this growth can be checked. 
An embargo against Cuban exports by 
the United States can only be partially 
effective. An embargo against Cuba by 
all of the members of the Organization 
of American States would have the 
greatest impact on Castro and would 
serve as a warning to all dictators that 
the Americas will not condone the sup- 
pression of individual freedoms and the 
importation of foreign ideologies. 

Economic progress can and will be 
made in Latin America under the 
Kennedy-Eisenhower program without 
sacrificing individual liberties or resort- 


ing to the brutality of alien Communist 
and imperialistic dictatorship. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last evening I had the good fortune to 
listen to President Kennedy speak re- 
garding our relations with our Latin 


American friends. Last year I heard 
President Eisenhower speak on the same 
subject. 

As one who is a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, I worked 
very hard to arrive at a satisfactory 
arrangement for financing the Inter- 
American Development Bank. That 
Bank is now in operation. There are 
many problems involved, such as the 
question of self-help among our friends 
in Latin America, the funds that should 
be appropriated by the Congress for that 
purpose, and the extent of the participa- 
tion by the governments involved, in 
connection wit greater understanding 
and friendship and development of the 
countries to the south of us. 

So I hope that the problem may be 
considered by this Congress, and that 
the various questions involved will be 
resolved satisfactorily. Above every- 
thing, we wish to convince the people 
who live to the south of us in this 
hemisphere that we are working with 
them because we will get much benefit 
from them and we desire, at the same 
time, to be of assistance to them in de- 
veloping their communities and their 
industries, if they, on their own part, 
wish and desire that those industries and 
communities should be developed, will 
stimulate that development themselves. 
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I believe that President Kennedy has 
made a very useful step forward in this 
whole undertaking; and I was glad to be 
one of those who were honored last 
evening to hear him make his initial 
speech on this subject. 

Today I think the formal message to 
Congress will give us an opportunity to 
work out with him, and with our friends 
to the south, the questions that will ulti- 
mately have to be solved if the program 
is to accomplish what we and they wish 
it to accomplish—a better relationship 
between us, better understanding, and a 
step forward in the progress of the edu- 
cation and the advancement of the free 
people of this hemisphere. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have been heartened by the words of 
commendation expressed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING], and now the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], relative to the 
proposal made by the President today 
and the speech which he made last night 
to the assembled Latin American dip- 
lomats and their wives. 

I think it augurs well for the pro- 
gram, which is not a Democratic pro- 
gram, any more than it was a Republi- 
can program, but which is what we hope 
will be considered as a bipartisan North 
American program, so far as the United 
States is concerned, because, I wish to 
reiterate, the material for this proposal 
is drawn from many sources, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, and I am de- 
lighted at this show of bipartisan sup- 
port which is evident on the Senate 
floor this morning. 


MONTANA WINNER IN VOICE OF 
DEMOCRACY CONTEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago I had the pleasure of 
visiting with Daryl Sande, of Box Elder, 
Mont., the Montana State winner in the 
1960-61 ‘Voice of Democracy” essay 
contest. Daryl Sande is typical of the 
fine young men and young women who 
participate each year in this nationwide 
contest. 

These young people put into words 
what so many of us feel about our way 
of life and the American democratic 
process. ‘The sponsors of the contest, 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, the Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
State associations of broadcasters are 
to be complimented for their contribu- 
tion to the molding of an alert and in- 
telligent American youth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of Daryl Sande’s entry 
in the “Voice of Democracy” contest. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Daryl Sande) 


Listen America—listen to a foreign voice. 
That is, the accent is foreign, but it speaks 
unmistakably—American. Listen now to Mr. 
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Schonek and his fight for what we live for. 
Listen now to his speech for democracy: 

“I speak to you as an American. Ameri- 
can—that which most of you have been all 
your lives. And because of this, I think you 
take just being an American for granted. I 
do not. 

“You see, I have been an American exactly 
vun year. In that vun year I learned more 
about this country, my country—your coun- 
try, than most of you do in a lifetime. I 
am proud to be considered an American. I, 
the new naturalized citizen know and ap- 
preciate my status. You, the born American, 
do you realize yours? 

“Three years ago I envied every single 
person who lived in America. I envied them 
not for their money, not for their personal 
possessions, but for their freedom—some- 
thing I had never known before. I learned 
of this freedom through Radio Free Europe 
and through CARE and the underground. 
I struggled many years to get to this coun- 
try, and now I have earned my reward: Now, 
I am free. Free. 

“Such a little vord, but it means so much 
to me; and my loved vuns. It means vun 
million and vun little things which to most 
Americans seem so—how you say—insignifi- 
cante. 

“Do you, the ‘taking-it-for-granted’ Amer- 
icans, ever stop to think vhat living under a 
democracy means? I can tell you vhat it 
means to me. It means a valk through the 
city park on a sunny day, or maybe a Sun- 
day afternoon ball game or a meeting at 
the school gym for a PTA gathering. And 
vhen I settle back in my easy chair at the 
end of a long day at the factory, I think 
of all the vays this country has been good 
to me, and above all, how good God is been 
to me. I think of all the funny tricks of 
the squirrels in the park and then I bust out 
laughing to think of how they stole my pop- 
corn vhen I vasn’t looking. And then I cry. 
I cry to think of all the persecution and suf- 
fering my old friends still have, but vhich 
I had the good fortune to escape. You see, 
these are the million and vun little things 
that I am so thankful for, but these little 
things are not so little to me. They are 
big. As big as life itself, because vithout 
them, I vould have no life. I vould die 
vithout the freedom I have grown to love. 
Yet, most Americans vould not give these 
things a second thought. I say most Ameri- 
cans; but not Americans like me, who had 
to fight to get to a democracy. All these 
things to me are a vay of life. A demo- 
cratic vay of life. 

“I come from Hungary; others come from 
Czechoslovakia, East Chermany, Rumania, 
and even Russia. These people, like me, are 
peasants. Ve make up vun hundred-eighty 
million Americans in this great country. 
Vun in vun hundred-eighty million. Not 
very good odds, no? But, my friends, mul- 
tiply that vun by the hundreds of thousands, 
just like me, who escape to a better vay of 
life every year. These are odds you cannot 
ignore. These, my friends, are the hundreds 
of thousands of reasons vhy you should con- 
tinue your fight for freedom; your fight for 
democracy. 

“I vould like to take this time to thank 
you. Thank you for taking the time to 
listen tome. Thank youfor America. Thank 
you for freedom. Thank you for democracy.” 

And thank you, Mr. Schonek, for that 
wonderful address. 

America, were you listening with your ears 
or with your heart? Are you like me, a 
“taking-it-for-granted” American? Can you 
turn your back on Mr. Schonek and others 
like him? We must never let our American 
way of life die out. We must fight as Mr. 
Schonek did. Fight for our American de- 
mocracy. Fight for what we believein. That 
is what Mr. Schonek did. He fought, and he 
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won. We can fight and we shall win. Then 
it will be our privilege to speak for de- 


mocracy. 





PROBLEMS FACING THE FARMERS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting letter pertaining 
to the problems facing the farmers of 
America. The letter was sent to me by 
a prominent farmer and banker, Mr. 
Lott C. Howe, president of the Farmer 
City State Bank, Farmer City, Ill. I be- 
lieve his brief discussion will be of inter- 
est to all Members of Congress. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that his 
letter be printed in the body of the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

FarMER CIry, ILL., 
February 28, 1961. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DrrKsEN: First, I will say 
that I was a grain and livestock farmer for 
85 years, and still retain an active interest 
in several farms that I own and supervise. 
For the past several years I’ve been associated 
with the bank. I know the farmers’ prob- 
lems from “both sides of the fence.” 

I am much more concerned about what 
this administration will do to, rather than 
what it willdo for him. I know the majority 
of farmers in our area—while squeezed be- 
tween higher costs and lower prices—are 
still not ready to trade their freedom for so- 
called Government assistance. While I be- 
lieve that we may need some support prices 
to ease the impact on the market at harvest 
time, I am convinced that high support 
prices will only drive us out of the world 
market as well as curtail consumption at 
home. 

High support prices will cause greater 
production for Government storage only, but 
not for consumption, as evidenced by our 
experiences the past several years in wheat, 
corn, cotton, potatoes, peanuts, etc. I am 
certain that you have read or known about 
numerous documented abuses. You well 
know you cannot cover all the loopholes 
in any law enacted by Congress. And, don’t 
forget the “hassle’’ over inaugurating the 
President’s stamp plan to provide food for 
the needy. 

Export and consumption of corn at home 
has increased approximately 33.3 percent 
since 1955. This is evidence that corn will 
move into consumption when it is priced 
according to value. I feel that the support 
price should never be as high as the ultimate 
value of corn. Beans are another instance 
where the support price has been kept lower 
than the ultimate value. Beans have sought 
their own value in the market with no sur- 
plus for the Government or the farmer to 
worry about. There will be ample acreage 
planted this spring to take care of any 
temporary shortage or contemplated increase 
in demand without any change in the sup- 
port price. 

As you know, there is always a very vocal 
minority crying disaster, but, I believe that 
their cries regarding high support prices 
were repudiated by the farm vote in the 
last election. 

I am appealing to your personal knowl- 
edge of the situation to save the farmer 
from disaster as contemplated by the Presi- 
dent and his so-called experts from the 
city and/or the colleges and universities. 
Little do they know how limited their edu- 
cation is in regard to our so-called prob- 
lems, and none of them would consider 
spending a few years on the farm to rectify 
their oversight. 
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If you doubt any of my statements, please 
come out and be my guest on a tour of the 
“heart of Illinois.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Lotr C. Howe. 





COMMUNITY ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE PEOPLE OF PINCKNEYVILLE, 
ILL. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
am very proud of the people of Pinck- 
neyville, Ill., for their display of great- 
ness in meeting what they consider a 
community issue and a community prob- 
lem. At a time when Congress is con- 
sidering a depressed or distressed area 
bill, the Pinckneyville people, on their 
own, raised over $240,000, in a matter 
of 6 days, to build a factory, so as to 
bring into Pinckneyville an industry to 
aid the economy of that area and first, 
to provide jobs that have been lost 
through the closing of the Pyramid 
Mine, south of Pinckneyville, and the 
hosiery mill within the city limits; sec- 
ond, to provide jobs for the youth of 
Pinckneyville who are graduating from 
high school and college, rather than 
have them go elsewhere to seek employ- 
ment; and third, to prevent families of 
long standing from pulling up stakes and 
going elsewhere. 

Mr. President, this is the spirit that 
made America great—the determination 
of people to do the job themselves, with- 
out Federal or State aid. And they 
have succeeded. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp 
articles from the Democrat, of Pinckney- 
ville, dated March 1; an editorial from 
the Perry County Advocate, dated March 
2; a Du Quoin Evening Call article dated 
March 4; and a letter from William 
Hackleman, Perry.County chairman, Re- 
publican County Central Committee, 
Du Quoin, IIL. 

There being no objection, the articles, 
editorial, and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Pinckneyville Democrat] 


The churches of this community are 
wholeheartedly in support of the new fac- 
tory. Why? Because God has been good to 
our community. As recipients of His good- 
ness, we have the responsibility to share 
what we have with our fellow men. 

The Bible teaches that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive—yet in giving we re- 
ceive more than we give. God is not out- 
done in generosity; for you cannot outgive 
God. 

Speaking for your spiritual leaders, we 
feel that we must meet this challenge. Hav- 
ing worked among you we feel certain that 
you will respond. Remember, “as you have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, 
you have done it unto me.” 

Rev. JAMES R. McCormick. 
Rev. Bitty G. Hans. 

Rev. ROBERT G. FREYTAG. 
Rev. JAMES O. MATHENIA. 


[From the Pinckneyville Democrat] 


PINCKNEYVILLE UNITED AS ONE IN FACTORY 
Funp Drive THaT WiLL “Boom” AREA 


Enthusiasm is running at a high fever 
pitch in Pinckneyville this week as business 
and professional men lock their doors and 
keep up an around-the-clock search for 
$240,000 with which to help build a $700,000 
heavy industry factory building that will 
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employ at least 200 men. The chamber of 
commerce industry committee needs $210,- 
000 as Pinckneyville’s loaned share toward 
construction of the building on the Pick 
curve east of Pinckneyville. An additional 
$30,000 in contributions is needed with 
which to purchase land, install a waterline, 
build parking lots, etc. Deadline is Satur- 
day night, March 4. Those who loan to 
the $210,000 account will receive the money 
back over a 20-year period with 4-percent 
interest. If the money is raised the firm 
intends to be in the building by August 15 
of this year (1961) and operating. There 
is a tremendous probability of a large ex- 
pansion program within the year to follow. 

Estimated payroll is $1 million annually. 
Based on facts concerning payroll, each dol- 
lar that is paid out is spent five times. 
This will make the yearly turnover of the 
payroll $5 million a year, $100 million in 20 
years. The factory would increase the 
Pinckneyville employment force by 25 per- 
cent. For every seven men put to work one 
additional job is created in the area. 

All money loaned or donated to the 
chamber of commerce will be returned if 
the community fails to meet the goal. 

The building will contain 150,000 square 
feet of floorspace, an area equivalent to the 
Decca Records and Penick-Ford Building 
combined plus a bit more. To many people 
the size can better be brought home by 
illustrating that 37 basketball courts could 
be placed in the building. 

For obvious reasons the name and location 
of the firm at this time are not of concern. 
Unless the money is raised by the deadline 
the firm’s identity has no bearing on the 
project. Both local banks have investigated 
the firm’s financial background and find it 
concrete safe with expansion growing pains, 
— Pinckneyville citizens would love to 

ar. 

An information center has been set up in 
the old Illinois Power office across the street 
from Luke’s Cafe. People are on duty there 
from 9 to 9 to answer questions not cov- 
ered in the information released to date. 
You'll find no evasiveness or putting off. 
Outright answers are given. 

Why should all support this factory drive? 
It is not the responsibility of local business- 
men alone. Everyone will benefit. A com- 
munity either grows or dies. No one can 
claim Pinckneyville as a boomtown though 
there are many many willing workers with- 
out work. The constant drain of our youth 
to larger cities is not an asset to the com- 
munity. Schools, churches, city govern- 
ment, and agriculture suffer from this. With 
an upswing of employment the tax costs 
can be spread more evenly over the popula- 
tion as new homes are built, schools and 
churches expand. Laying off help and peo- 
ple drawing unemployment are acts that no 
one enjoys. All men would rather be on 
salary of free enterprise than Government 
relief. 

In Pinckneyville annually the graduation 
class either joins the service, goes to college, 
or to cities seeking employment. A small 
few find jobs in Pinckneyville. Eight years 
of grade school plus four of high school tax 
money is spent on educating these keen 
sharp minds. They are exported, not by 
choice, to another community that benefits 
from their education. 

With the growth of mechanization today 
the average farm is no longer large enough 
to support the father and sons. The young 
men must leave Pinckneyville. The situa- 
tion is overall, it effects all in the Pinckney- 
ville area, not a restricted few or group. 

In the information center two thermom- 
eters are drawn on the window. As money 
comes in the thermometers go up. Hand- 
bills concerning pertinent information are 
available. The two Pinckneyville banks are 
geared to make loans. 
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COOPERATION TREMENDOUS 


Pinckneyville has had factory drives be- 
fore. They met with mild to warm enthu- 
siasm. This one must be handled with asbes- 
tos gloves. The mass meeting Monday night 
at the courthouse spelled it out clear. The 
crowd filled every seat, was backed down 
the steps and out on the lawn. Men who 
seldom see each other are this week work- 
ing as a team going after prospective lenders 
and contributors. At first workers were sur- 
prised at some of the loaners and con- 
tributors. But not so by Tuesday. The 
sources are proving that this time they don’t 
expect the businessman to carry the load 
alone. People are digging into savings ac- 
counts. Men who are mortgaged to the hilt 
have hit the bank for “just one more.” You 
see people giving who can’t afford to. Yet 
they know that Pinckneyville can’t afford 
not to give. There’s an air of determination 
and unselfishness about the whole affair. 
No few are carrying the ball. Volunteers are 
coming in from all walks of life. 

What is Pinckneyville like in a boom? 
None of the ex-servicemen in Pinckneyville 
remember the old hometown booming since 
they’ve been in business. Yet, new busi- 
nesses have continued to open, established 
ones keep up with modernization and hold 
their own. It’s impossible for them to im- 
agine what it would be like to have to hire 
more help, worry about expansion problems 
and feel good times. But they’d like to try it. 

So would those numerous small groups 
who drive daily to Scott Field, St. Louis, or 
the weekenders who get home Saturdays 
only. A local businessman, formerly from a 
city once commented that the ability of local 
merchants amazed him. “They can adjust 
to anything. They open a new business and 
work night and day to keep it open so they 
can stay in Pinckneyville. They could go to 
the city and make big money but they don’t 
budge out of this town. And the longer I 
am here the more I feel the same way.” 
New industry is coming into a healthy cli- 
mate. 

Tuesday a priest and three ministers had 
their heads together in the information 
office drawing up an ad that appears on the 
front page of this issue of the Democrat. 
People who came in suddenly were quiet out 
of respect to the work these men were doing. 
So many words have been spoken of the ma- 
terial value of the coming of the factory. 
But these men are giving the drive the bal- 
ance it needs in reminding one and all that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

Sunday all who attended church were told 
from the pulpit about the factory. They 
were impressed with the seriousness with 
which the clergy regards this factory drive. 
They were also reminded that there’s much 
to be gained spiritually this week. People 
shouldn’t pass up this golden opportunity. 

GIVE, GIVE, GIVE 

How can a newspaper with written word 
impress on a community the necessity of 
giving. Next week is too late. You’re hard 
up for money? Then join the club. 

Wall Street has never been able to put 
anything on the stock market that will pay 
as much dividend locally. The returns are 
clear. Want your son to be able to stay here 
next year? Then give. Want your son or 
daughter and those beautiful grandchildren 
back in Pinckneyville instead of Rockford or 
St. Louis? Then give. 

Want your son, now in the service, to have 
a chance to unpack his barracks bag per- 
manently in Pinckneyville? Then give. 

Tuesday someone seeing four local doctors 
going around after loans commented 
“There’s a lot of sick people in their offices 
today who won't get to see those doctors.” 

There will be several thousand sicker peo- 
ple if we let this factory slip by. 
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[From the Perry County Advocate] 


HALFWAY POINT REACHED IN FaAcToRY FUND 
Drive, SATURDAY Is DEADLINE 


The members of the Pinckneyville Indus- 
trial Committee called a mass meeting last 
Monday night at 7 p.m. at the county court- 
house. The courtroom and halls were over- 
flowing with people who were desirous of 
hearing what progress had been made to- 
ward locating a new factory in Pinckney- 
ville. 

Members of the committee were intro- 
duced, and each man, according to which 
phase he was heading, reported on his 
progress. 

Prominent civic authorities and townspeo- 
ple spoke in behalf of the venture. 

The city is to raise a total of $240,000, the 
largest amount, $210,000, is for construction; 
the lesser amount, $30,000, is for the pur- 
chase of a site upon which to build the 
factory. 

The enthusiastic response of the towns- 
people resulted in the raising of $100,000, by 
4 p.m. Tuesday afternoon, on the larger 
amount, and $18,000 on the lesser amount. 

An instance recorded pictorially elsewhere 
on this page, illustrates the interest shown by 
persons who do not even live in the area. 
Townspeople are responding at a good rate, 
but the hardest part of ths job will be the 
raising of the final $115,000, and $5,000. It 
is the opinion of the businessmen, clergy 
and townspeople that this cannot, must not 
fail, and that it will succeed. 


{From the Perry County Advocate | 
THIs WE MusT AGREE ON 


The city of Pinckneyville is faced with the 
biggest problem it has yet encountered. 
They have to raise $240,000 in cold cash to 
enable them to realize the efforts of five men 
who have worked tirelessly for a totai of 16 
months to get a new factory, to be located in 
the Pinckneyville area. By the time the Ad- 
vocate reaches you, the hard working com- 
mittees composed of businessmen through- 
out the city, will have raised half of the goal. 

These men are in dead earnest and have 
the backing of both banks in town, the 
ministerial alliance, and all civic organiza- 
tions within the town. 

You can have, as a prospective contribu- 
tor or investor, no greater recommendation 
than this group has, businessmen, clerymen, 
and children. 

You ask why both newspapers and all or- 
ganizations of the city are behind this 100 
percent? 

Reason one: We have lost hundreds of jobs 
through the closing down of Pyramid mine, 
south of Pinckneyville, and the hosiery mill 
within the city limits. 

Reason two: Your children, upon gradua- 
tion from high school and college, are hav- 
ing to go elsewhere to seek employment. 
Their brothers and sisters before them have 
had to do the same. 

Reason three: Families, long associated 
with the city have had to pull up stakes and 
settle elsewhere, where there was work for 
them. 

Reason four: There is no concrete evidence 
available to those asking as to whether the 
city of Pinckneyville will ever get any State 
or Federal assistance to bring new industry to 
its city limits or even near it. 

Reason five: If we cannot count on outside 
help, we will have to do the job ourselves. 

Entry of a new factory in our community, 
will produce the following benefits: 

It will give immediate employment to 200 
men upon completion. 

It will raise property values by some 20 
percent. 

It will create additional jobs over the 200 
mentioned above. A national survey dis- 
closes that, for every seven men employed 
in a new factory, one more man will have 
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to be employed in other places of employ- 
ment within the city. 

It will make possible a greater tax return 
from the government, which will be spent 
within the community (by its civic officials) , 
thereby stimulating the local economy. 

It will spur the building of new homes, 
make possible the modernization of others. 

It will show Federal and State govern- 
ment, that at least in the city of Pinckney- 
ville, we are not waiting for a “handout.” 

It will attract other new industry to 
Pinckneyville, since it has shown that it 
can rise above defeat. 

It will increase the population of the city, 
thereby making the present low utility rates, 
as far as gas and water are concerned, re- 
main stable. 

Finally it will do that which hits you and 
I the hardest. It will keep your children 
home, and take one more stride toward 
employing our local high school graduates. 

It remains to say finally, that this must 
not fail. It is of complete necessity that we 
contribute as much as we can to raise the 
two totals, $210,000 and $30,000. 


[From the Du Quoin Evening Call, Mar. 
4, 1961] 
PINCKNEYVILLE Factory Funp GOES OVER 
Torp—CoMPANY NOTIFIED COMMUNITY HAs 
MET ITS OBLIGATIONS 


The Pinckneyville Chamber of Commerce 
today formally notified a metal fabricating 
industry that it has raised its $210,000 fac- 
tory loan fund and now considers a contract 
between the two parties “in full force.” 

People from throughout the area defied a 
threat of rain to gather in the county seat 
to celebrate the agreement, which provides 
for establishment of a $700,000 plant that 
will employ up to 200 men and provide 
an annual payroll estimated at $1,000,000. 

In 6 days, the chamber of commerce 
raised not only $210,000 in loans, but also 
$30,000 in outright contributions. 

In fact, it went 10 percent over its goal 
for each fund and made plans to return the 
excess loan money on a pro rata basis. Ex- 
cess contributions will be retained in a spe- 
cial fund to meet additional expenses of 
locating the factory. 

“We are very grateful for the tremendous 
response and very proud of the confidence 
the people have shown in the chamber of 
commerce,” a spokesman said. He said the 
chamber is still getting checks and that 
loans and contributions have come from 
Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, East St, Louis, 
Centralia and Steeleville in addition to Perry 
county communities, such as Du Quoin, 
Tamaroa and Cutler. 

The chamber still declined to identify the 
company involved but said it is expected to 
sign a construction contract next week and 
that work will then begin immediately at 
the plant site. 

The factory will be located on the Walter 
Pick property at the east edge of Pinck- 
neyville. 

Despite overcast skies, preparations for 
Pinckneyville’s “achievement celebration” 
went ahead this morning. Officials still 
hoped to hold the event on the courthouse 
lawn but were prepared to move inside if 
necessary. 

Serving of free sauerkraut and wieners, 
cornbread and cookies made from sorghum 
grown on the plant site was to begin at 2 
p.m. If the weatherman interfered, the 
Sherman House and factory fund headquar- 
ters were to be available and the Eagles lodge 
if needed. 


REPUBLICAN COUNTY 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Perry County, Ill., March 7, 1961. 
Hon. Senator Everetr M. DIRKSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: Enclosed are some clippings 
from the Pinckneyville Advocate and the 
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Perry County Democrat, in regard to the new 
factory that we are getting in this area. 
You will note Pinckneyville was obligated to 
raise some $200,000 in order to secure this 
factory. This was done in a matter of 6 
days. 

I am also sending you the front page of 
the Du Quoin Evening Call, which gives an 
account of this fund drive. You will also 
note that Centralia is getting a plant that 
will employ approximately 350 persons. You 
will also note that no State or Federal funds 
were required. 

Not too bad for a depressed area. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM HACKLEMAN, 

Perry County Chairman, Du Quoin, III. 





A WORLD TRADE CENTER FOR NEW 
YORK 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, work 
is progressing rapidly in New York on 
the planning of a World Trade Center to 
be located in lower Manhattan. The 
Port of New York Authority has been 
studying this proposal for over a year. 
Yesterday, -the authority submitted a 
report which envisions the construction 
of an ambitious and far-reaching $355 
million center. 

I was delighted to learn about this re- 
port, as I have been very enthusiastic 
about the construction of a World Trade 
Center in New York, ever since this pro- 
posal was first put forth by David 
Rockefeller and John D. Butt of the 
Downtown-Lower Manhattan Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point an excellent editorial from the 
New York Times of this morning, dis- 
cussing the center and urging speedy 
action to expedite its construction. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1961] 
A Wor.Lp TRADE CENTER 


The $355 million World Trade Center pro- 
posed for the bistate port of New York 
would have a stimulating influence on the 
whole metropolitan area. The location 
chosen, a 16-acre site in lower Manhattan, 
bounded by Old Slip, Fulton Street and 
Pearl and Water Streets, is logical—one 
might almost say mandated by circum- 
stances, historic and present. In this strip 
along the East River a multilevel concourse, 
a 72-story World Trade Mart, a circular 
8-story Securities Exchange, a 30-story 
World Commerce Exchange and a 20-story 
Trade Center gateway would be built in a 
construction schedule that calls for the 
completion of these structures by 1968. 

When David Rockefeller and John D. Butt, 
acting for the Downtown-Lower Manhattan 
Association, delivered a package of ideas to 
City Hall October 14, 1958, for salvage and 
redevelopment of the southern part of the 
island it was the forecast of a great future, 
in which hundreds of millions of dollars 
would be invested. The idea for a World 
Trade Center was a sequel of this early 
planning, and was put to the Port of New 
York Authority to study and test out 
feasibility. The port authority has spent 
& year in such study, has even enlarged the 
horizons of what in the beginning seemed 
a highly ambitious undertaking, and has 
declared its confidence that the project is 
practicable, financially and otherwise. 

The essence of the plan and the genius 
of the idea are to bring together in one 
concentration as completely as possible the 
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governmental and private functions and 
personnel having to do with world trade. 
It would be a central market place, clear- 
inghouse, gathering place for American and 
foreign interests. It would simplify and 
expedite the doing of business; it would 
centralize information; it would unify all 
governmental agencies, simplify communica- 
tion and contact. 

The port authority is the agency to under- 
take this vast job. In fact there are no 
other takers. It can do so only with the 
authorization of the legislatures, which are 
its masters. With the New York Legislature 
in its final weeks, the time is short if a 
year’s delay is to be avoided. A bill to 
authorize the port authority to finance and 
construct the World Trade Center is ready. 
It should be passed, with the hope and ex- 
pectation that New Jersey likewise will see 
the great advantage of the continued co- 
operation between the States in promoting 
the port welfare so long demonstrated to be 
indivisible by political boundaries. 





DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I was 
interested to learn about the granting, 
announced yesterday, of a $1 billion con- 
tract to Lockheed, for the development 
of jet cargo transports. There was com- 
petitive negotiation on this contract, 
which was all to the good, and at least 
50 percent of the work must be sub- 
contracted. This one contract repre- 
sents nearly three times the amount of 
iioney we are now considering for area 
redevelopment. The work on this con- 
tract can therefore do the whole economy 
of the country three times as much good 
as the area redevelopment bill if—and 
this is the important point—if the Air 
Force makes a real effort to see that sub- 
contracts are spread over a fair geo- 
graphical area and not concentrated in 
any one spot. I have already written to 
the Secretary of the Air Force asking 
exactly how much supervision and con- 
trol will be maintained over subcontract- 
ing in this important contract. I hope 
the Secretary will keep a close watch on 
the operation of this contract which is so 
vital not only to our national defense 
but also to our economic progress. 

Mr. President, I have received a re- 
port from the Department of Defense 
revealing that the value of military prime 
contracts of over $500,000 in upstate 
New York has increased from 53 percent 
of the total State figure in the first half 
of calendar year 1960 to 59 percent in 
the second half of the year. 

At the same time, however, Westches- 
ter County, Long Island, and New York 
City have received nearly $200 million 
less in military prime contracts and 
their percentage fell from 47 to 41 per- 
cent of the State totals. 

New York State as a whole did main- 
tain its national position, getting 12.6 
percent of total military prime contracts 
in both halves of calendar year 1960. 
This amounts to an increase over the 
1959 figures, as New York received 11.4 
percent of military prime contracts in 
the first half of 1959 and only 10.4 per- 
cent in the last half of 1959. 

Although I am glad to hear of the in- 
crease in defense work in upstate New 
York, I am very distressed to learn that 
defense work downstate has fallen off 
somewhat. Moreover, I am very much 
concerned that New York State still gets 
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only about half as much defense pro- 
curement work as California. 

Of course, I know that defense con- 
tracts cannot—and I would never con- 
tend that they should—be awarded on a 
geographic basis, and I know that we 
do not want to pay a premium price for 
defense contracts anywhere in the coun- 
try if they can be done more econom- 
ically somewhere else. But at the same 
time, I refuse to believe that California 
is the only State in the Union that is 
able to make missiles. 

New York has many fine firms; it has 
excellent facilities. New Yorkers have 
all the know-how. What they need is a 
little more consideration from the De- 
partment of Defense which seems to 
have taken quite literally Horace Gree- 
ley’s remark about going west. 

New Yorkers can certainly do a bigger 
job for the national defense than they 
have been allowed to do. Although 
these figures which I have presented do 
not cover a long enough time range to 
be by any means decisive and although 
they do not cover the very substantial 
field of subcontracts at all, New York 
State as a whole can and should move 
forward to recover the preeminence it 
once held in this important field. 





PROPOSED MERGER OF 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we in 
Pennsylvania were deeply concerned 
when the Department of Justice brought 
suit in Philadelphia Federal district 
court to prevent the merger of the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank and the Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank. The action 
of the Department came only a week 
after the Comptroller of the Currency 
approved the merger as being in the 
public interest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a joint statement 
by the two banks and editorials which 
appeared in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin and Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
AND THE GIRARD TRUST CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


The Comptroller of the Currency has found 
the merger of our two banks to be in the 
public interest and has approved it. The 
duty to approve or disapprove is placed on 
him by act of Congress. We believe that his 
decision to approve is correct and that the 
merger is in the best interest not only of our 
depositors, but of the people of the Phil- 
adelphia area. 

The purpose of this merger is to create a 
bank more nearly commensurate with the 
national and international banking needs of 
the broad area we serve. Ours is the fourth 
most important industrial region in the Na- 
tion and yet its largest bank ranks only 20th 
in resources. 

We intend to resist the action instituted 
by the Department of Justice. 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

Feb. 28, 1961] 
An OVERZEALOUS WATCHDOG 

The Department of Justice is supposed to 
be the watchdog which protects free com- 
petition in business. This watchdog is as- 
suming a strange role in filing suit to bar the 
merger of two Philadelphia banks. 
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Its suit, if successful, would mean that 
Philadelphia could not compete with other 
cities in providing the banking services need- 

by growing businesses and industries. 

Philadelphia as a whole—not just these 
banks—has a bg stake in seeing this merger 
completed. Here’s why: 

Business and industrial growth call for 
loan funds in big lots. So, suppose a grow- 
ing ‘business here needs a $30 million loan 
to finance its expansion. 

It would prefer, naturally, to do business 
with a Philadelphia bank; a bank familiar 
with its management and prospects. 

But banks can lend only 10 percent of 
their capital and surplus to a single bor- 
rower. So the most the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank could lend, at present, would be 
$8 million. To raise the rest it would be 
necessary to get the greater part of the 
loan'commitments from other banks, prob- 
ably in New York. The difficulties would be 
needlessly increased, and the New York 
banks would have a preponderant voice in 
the arrangements, relegating the Philadel- 
phia bank to a secondary place. 

The merger of the Philadelphia National 
with the Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
Was arranged to overcome this difficulty. 
Combining their resources, they would be 
able to lend as much as $15 million to one 
borrower. Although the combined bank 
would still rate only 16th in the Nation— 
being exceeded in size by many banks in 
such smaller cities as Boston, San Francisco 
and Pittsburgh—it would be able to com- 
pete on more even terms in offering bank- 
ing service to the business community. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has al- 
ready approved this union, after weighing 
the banking needs of the community as re- 
quired by law. 

The Department of Justice, in attempting 
to override his decision, is obviously inter- 
preting competition in the narrow sense, 
as competition within the city. In taking 
this stand, it will, if successful, mean that 
Philadelphia is permanently debarred from 
competing with other cities in this vital 
field. It is hard to believe that this is what 
the law means when it sets out to safeguard 
free competition. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 27, 
1961] 


DEPARTMENT 
VALLEY 


JUSTICE Versus DELAWARE 


The civil action filed by the U.S. Justice 
Department against the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank and the Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank is a serious setback to the 
growth of the Delaware Valley area. 

The merger of the banks was approved 
last week by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who acted after hearing from the Jus- 
tice Department and other Federal bodies 
authorized to advise him. Quite evidently 
the recommendations given by the Justice 
Department to the Comptroller, Ray M. Gid- 
ney, must have been against the merger— 
yet he believed, as we do, that the combin- 
ing of the two banks was in the public in- 
terest. Now, acting on its own, the Justice 
Department has moved to block the merger. 

The key Government charge is this: “Ex- 
isting and potential competition generally 
in commercial banking in the Philadelphia 
area will be substantially and unreasonably 
lessened.” 

We don’t believe it—and further, the rec- 
ord does not bear this out. In the last 10 
years several of our smaller banks have 
grown proportionately faster than our larger 
institutions. 

And therein lies the rub. Our larger insti- 
tutions have not been growing fast enough 
to keep up with the needs of this growing 
region. Although the proposed Philadel- 
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phia Girard National Bank & Trust Co. 
would become the largest bank in this city, 
its total assets would be less than $2 billion, 
its total lending ability to any one borrower 
only $15 million. 

This would give it only the second highest 
rank in Pennsylvania (Mellon National of 
Pittsburgh is bigger) and 16th in the Nation. 
This is the fourth largest city in the Nation, 
the Nation’s first port for foreign trade and 
a@ metropolitan area whose growth statistics 
over the last decade are startling. 

Why Philadelphia should be singled out 
by the Justice Department to be held to 
competitive disadvantage, compared to 
other cities, is a mystery. In New York 
alone there are seven larger banks—and it 
is to New York our industries all too often 
must go to finance their expansion. To the 
extent that interest and fees must be paid 
in New York, this is dead loss to Phila- 
delphia, 

And to make the discrimination even 
more evident, five smaller cities have big- 
ger banking facilities than we do: Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Boston, Detroit, and San 
Francisco. 

We think the Justice Department’s action 
was ill advised and we are glad that the 
Philadelphia banks will fight it. We expect 
them to win their case in simple justice to 
Delaware Valley, its needs and its future. 


RECIPROCITY ON TOURIST 
SPENDING 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a recent letter to the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald which 
suggests an interesting reciprocal ar- 
rangement for tourists to bring back 
duty-free merchandise. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHOULD WE Limit TourISt SPENDING? 


I respectfully take issue with one of the 
measures our President has recommended 
to Congress “to correct the basic payments 
deficit and achieve longer-term equilibrium.” 

I refer to his recommendation in which he 
urges Congress to reduce the duty-free 
customs exemption for returning American 
tourists from the present $500 to what he 
refers to as “the historic basic duty-free al- 
lowance of $100.” 

The so-called historic $100 duty-free al- 
lowance remained the same for over 50 years. 
When various means were being devised in 
the late 1940’s to close the then existing 
“dollar gap,” the Treasury Department rec- 
ommended to the Congress that this exemp- 
tion be increased to $1,000. The Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce agreed with 
this recommendation. 

Subsequent efforts to obtain legislative 
action on this recommendation ran into firm 
opposition from the protectionist elements in 
this country. The hearings held by the Ways 
and Means Committee will confirm this 
statement and that the committee refused 
to even report a bill to increase the $100 
exemption to a greater figure. 

The legislative history of the two increases 
from $100 to $500 shows quite clearly that it 
was necessary to add two amendments to tax 
bills then pending on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in order to circumvent the protectionist 
lobby. It should therefore be kept in mind 
that this increase was not easily obtained, 
nor, I submit, should it be easily abandoned 
now. 

Suffice to say, our neighbors and friends 
abroad were thus substantially benefited 
by the dollars spent by our tourists, and 
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these dollars were used to buy and pay for 
other exports from this country. 

Now that the United States is running a 
payments deficit, the President recommends 
on the one hand that this $500 exemption 
revert to $100 and on the other hand he urges 
@ broad program to promote and encourage 
foreign travel to the United States. In this 
latter connection, he points out that our 
tourists spend some §2 billion in foreign 
countries while foreign travelers only spend 
about $1 billion in this country. Obviously, 
the object is to have more money spent in 
this country by foreign tourists. 

I suggest, that for this country suddenly 
and unilaterally to cut back this $500 ex- 
emption will be considered by our friends 
abroad to be a form of protectionism. To 
do this requires amending the Tariff Act 
and certainly such a move will be applauded 
and supported by the foes of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, who fought the 
increase in the first place. 

Such action will most certainly leave a 
real dollar vacuum in friendly neighboring 
and foreign countries, and I will wager that 
our negotiators at the GATT session cur- 
rently underway in Geneva will face a re- 
action to such a move. 

As evidence of what this would mean to 
our friends: last year American tourists 
spent $2.380 billion in travel abroad, of 
which $1.6 billion was exclusive of trans- 
portation. Europe and the Mediterranean 
got $604 million; Bermuda, West Indies, 
Central America, $174 million; South Africa, 
$41 million; other oversea countries, includ- 
ing Russia, $76 million; Canada, $365 million, 
and Mexico, $350 million. 

In my opinion, rather than take such ex- 
treme action and lose the negotiating power 
of our present $500 duty-free exemption, we 
would be far wiser to embrace a simple 
policy of reciprocity with our friends, and 
say to them, we will continue to allow our 
returning tourists to purchase up to the 
$500 worth of duty-free merchandise in your 
countries, if you will grant your tourists 
returning from the United States exactly the 
same duty-free exemption. 

We are about to embark on a large-scale 
program to get more foreign tourists to come 
to the United States and such a reciprocal 
arrangement would mean greater expendi- 
tures in this country by them. But to take 
away these tourist dollars from our friends 
and at the very same time try to get their 
citizens to spend their money here, seems 
unnecessarily naive. 

Such a reciprocal offer to our friends 
would not be an unreasonable position for 
us to take and would be fully understood 
by them. The ultimate decision would rest 
with the foreign countries themselves, and 
if country X only wished to permit its re- 
turning tourists a $75 duty-free exemption, 
we would allow exactly the same exemption 
for purchases in country X by our tourists. 
I think such a reciprocal approach to this 
question would tend to equalize tourist ex- 
penditures to our mutual benefit. 

GorDON W. RULE. 


RATIFICATION BY TENNESSEE OF 
PROPOSED 23D CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, last 
Monday my home State of Tennessee 
became the first State in the South to 
ratify the 23d amendment, permitting 
citizens of the District of Columbia to 
vote in presidential elections. This 
brought to 26 the number of ratifying 
States, leaving only 12 to go. 

As chairman of the Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee which re- 
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ported this amendment to the Senate 
floor, I wish to congratulate the General 
Assembly of Tennessee for this fine 
demonstration of belief in the right of 
all American citizens to vote. I desire 
also to congratulate Governor Buford 
Ellington for his leadership in this very 
worthy cause. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial in the Washington Star of March 
7, commenting on Tennessee’s ratifica- 
tion, appear in the ReEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWELVE To Go 

Tennessee’s ratification of the District 
suffrage amendment yesterday was an im- 
mensely important and encouraging mile- 
stone. For while 26 States now have ap- 
proved, Tennessee is the first State of the 
South to do so. Hopefully, with the barrier 
now broken, other Southern States—particu- 
larly North Carolina and Texas—may also 
join the parade. 

Likewise, the action in Nashville is a dra- 
matic example of the necessity of informed 
leadership in the States. Several days ago, 
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as the result of a misunderstanding of the 
simple purpose of the amendment—to permit 
Washingtonians to vote for President and 
Vice President—the ratification drive was 
stalled in the Tennessee Legislature. Not 
until Gov. Buford Ellington personally in- 
tervened, urging legislative leaders to recon- 
sider, was the path cleared for yesterday’s 
vote. 

Apart from Tennessee, a State-by-State 
survey by the Star has indicated that pros- 
pects are good that 11 more States, during 
the next several weeks, also may approve. 
This would leave the District a single State 
away from the 38 necessary to complete rati- 
fication. 

But as hopeful as the indications are, the 
attainment of final approval this year still 
is far from assured. In several of the 11 most 
promising States, legislative leaders spoke 
optimistically of speedy approval, of the cam- 
paign being off and running, of being abso- 
lutely confident. In others, however, time is 
becoming increasingly a factor; although 
there is little opposition, the amendment is 
competing with heavy workloads of high im- 
portance to the States. 

Meanwhile, Washingtonians can assist the 
campaign by supporting the District Citizens’ 
Committee which is working so effectively 
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with backers of the amendment in- each 
State. While the financial needs of the com- 
mittee are modest—primarily to meet the 
costs of correspondence and long-distance 
telephone calls—they nevertheless are real. 





EXPENDITURES BY COMMITTEES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
the reports of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations for the Interpar- 
liamentary Union meeting in Tokyo, and 
the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, on the foreign curren- 
cies and U.S. dollars utilized by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting in 1960, and the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, in con- 
nection with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate 


Name of 
Name and country currency 
Linden, 8S. K.: 
SE dine we cntndeducocssastiel MM Madbatelacecs 
IE onc cadbdicadcsctasnSsabah Me chonsnncnwte 
DRT icetdhtndsecnesd hehe ce.ss sess Pins oss~-s08 
Great Britain.............-.. a as 
PN hcencantdiatbdasan-octaa sel inidaiebes fi 
Moss, F. E.: 
BON iadencnmasesébationceseiccss| QaOeeeee 
Temater, B1086000.....5.%2-2-+-5-- Nh oc tsa denne 
Casablanca, Morocco. ........--..-}.-.-. i eteakeeiuae 
Deaton dah kad jocesc.ss6as Apprepemeed 
U.S. dollar. 
PER ecnuksnavstecnesasos at Ei nanens<s 
TIO: aiiiiedecen a Appropriated 
U.S. dollar. 
BOUDGs <5 5<c0e-5 
I cccncoceaeosscs Soak See sant oe 
BONY Bidet divccgeseess KS ee 
a a Jhiis Kadicmning Peleg anna aul 
Pos ccccsesescns- _| Appropriated 
U.S. dollar. 
Congo (Elisabethville) -__ - frane ted 
Congo (Leopoldville) . ..__. cient daperannedl 
DE cnendhecadawanes ses be andtcr aol iste cientieo 
I clindtiginddanehadaah toss -ccedewh AP eeee 
U.S. dollar. 
RN ne a IE shecccees a 


Ivory ea tas os ts ae Appropriated 


U.S. dollar. 


United Arab Republic (Egypt). .-- 

DES dna dans50hhase-4- Bie ge 

Rs ahead eit ben aniine wihia PG aatacse ad 

eS Pee eer Appropriated 
U.S. dollar. 

Senegal. .----- waeaans ae Givcteccaneoed 

En route airplane. Appropriated 
U.S. dollar. 

Pbcdtocaneks nal ieee 
Callaghan, R. L.: 

DE Ai ictnasbkkndwabadenewneanen COR Si nj atants 

badd dvarahabadededads maaan New Taiwan 
dollar. 

Ee es 
dollar. 

Ra ikianddukceaiceccnsasiconk Appropriated 
U.S, dollar. 

Fea THUD) BINDIOMG.... oun nonncnwnsnrana 

UN ada res iss seskic nha aerial maining iekwie hed ese ai aaael 
French, Stewart: 

DEE tuatonccdsasulicseccoupas WB iets ccetes 

WOM iS on cbsse dee kicceeed ew Taiwan 
dollar. 


' $2.65 per day times 36 days. 





[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 





















































Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency; or U.S. |currency; or U.S. | currency} or U.S. |currency; or U.S. jcurrency| or U.S, 
currency currency currency currency currency 

400 95. 20 244 58. 07 186 . See ae 197. 54 
375 87. 38 164 38. 21 lil SO Gens os cdleca ceca da 151. 45 
85, 000 136. 85 52, 000 83. 72 70, 006 BY EE oh sat Liccongauel 333. 30 
51.0.0 142. 80 32.0.0 89. 60 2.0.0 Da askiwsidancnetateitaad 238. 00 
WOE Bi occncscak 200. GB i... nee’ PI ities sc) Leadon sone oabaaeeniien te 920. 29 

——_———} = = =| ——<——— — —— |} = —. — ————=_ 
2, 625 | 43. 75 3, 532 58. 76 470 . 83 121. 80 
11,000 | 22. 00 6, 500 13. 00 8, 600 17. 05 57.05 
8, 350 | 16. 70 8, 412 16. 82 700 . 40 36. 32 
sosPooal sakibgiek bl ai b ce cieclhd <sial hbo cstoss etclayawabscss= 6D Maniewameane 50 
3.020 | 8. 52 1. 065 NONE nic 12. 80 
aeiicaneeliion sand ieeccceee sion higussscctdlacc payee nett eee 2. 42 
33. 13 74. 55 46.15 103. 84 1. 725 3. 85 184. 39 
109. 50 43. 80 34. 00 13. 62 1. 67 . 67 60. 27 
247. 35 34. 85 4.00 5.72 325. 30 45. 82 90. 67 
184. 20 26. 00 118. 00 16. 64 173. 00 24. 37 92. 12 

i 25. 20 |. en WO Pkscmasase 2. 80 43. 7 
473 } 9. 46 516 10. 34 61 1. 22 22. 12 
1, 143 | 22. 86 2, 576 51. 52 119 2. 40 78. 98 
| 67. 20 11. 16.0 32. 54 13. 7.0 37. 34 141. 48 
NOE eae: 18:00 banc os--. 20. 00 55. 60 

44. 90 4.0.0 11. 20 9.0.0 25. 24 105. 61 
soldi a 16. 92 a 18. 83 40. 16 
30 00 To.2.22:- a 10. 00 84. 55 
10. 40 11, 776 49. 26 740 3. 07 63. 97 
96. 0 1...-:, ‘ TO 06 Fain dein ncne 1.50 54, 58 
18. 29 2.16 333 1. 38 22. 56 
dallas’ PR Te Rewtinakcncdtichindas nid 190. 80 
Ct | See |) eee 224. 78 1, 562. 48 
50. 19 17,000 47,39 986 2.72 107. 90 
20. 00 725 18. 13 320 8. 00 54.13 
60. 00 416. 01 73. 50 108. 11 19. 10 176. 68 
WAMO feaccsvenes POO eh accncdus 2.00 24. 00 
anil Giiwtdeutesslbensunsinaletetsatanaaeiiitemsi FO FE acer <ncnis antenna nasnaigucisimaieeaieakae peed 20. 88 
SOA EE Bvacenecnes Dee dennsnsee 31. 82 383. 59 

90. 00 30. 0.0 67. 50 1.0.0 2. 25 168. 75 

10. 00 360 9.00 160 4.00 32. 15 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate—Con. 
[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 














Meals 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. |currency| or U.S, 
currency 
French, 8tewart—Continued 
Hong ret ertatn ciate iniataeteed wobar ong ‘ 90. 00 545. 62 
popes Pewoceoocosocesoese tt couriated oo » 20. 00 55. 25 
in rou een saienpinipned DL. Dcchchiidecsl dmineracustghieimeniona poe LenaiandhlonvlhAbiclidd-theabonkuphithiéasdseadoekbbabsoes 
is. dollar. 
iit eccrine co tacemisckarpunpesenmnesleababeckne 990.00 fosseuc..s ite AMD Looecel’ - Meet... 
Gruening, Ernest: i a ee 
lh cietintinareasensthngeonunpel iach 41. 65 16, 000 Pail coumnba teak meen are 
nhs ee come ntiete Appropriated CGD Geetcccldsss BED Wcwebctds lnc cbbvsd Adséadbdwedaleccoscccdccelescoulaas 
8. dollar. 
Ri ct Uticiimi eh paorncmeasiien New Taiwan 33. 43 400 
dollar. 
RE eee -_ Kong ‘i 60. 00 353. 56 
I eee a ee 20.00} 49.50 : . . 
En route airplane.................. CE, Riittteneediccomsnencculececsennee GEE dbieeiangd hiccicnaaeepbedicn Abgunkarnaebieiieienen 
aL De i le lccmmisesl ~ > BBAB bic enciins b 
Long, Oren E 
— insane amie = ical ictal 12, 000 
BR wcigscbbusitinghalinnenolientlied PPro eiaitensat ’  *\ OIMED Been a henetiamacueannnnel siden heb gaGasintineiGrekead 
.8. dollar 
IR ttt isin nesinntencitiniinmntsstnindiicll New Taiwan 300 
dollar. 
ee Hong Kong 324. 04 
—— Pentdidnaesdisesvsunnae Se 39. 50 
nroute airplane... .............--- pp citi viebessenesnioacsceasest “MOO leneenessss| encnenncnqscescesesens|asecsccccnus|oooeecoess 
.8. dollar 
ee i eo ee pblbenetiaabeses | IEP Lisaccncens 
SS SSS OEE SS SS SS oa ee 
Southwick, P 
FAME. ncwocwceccccccecnecoccncccoes]| YOR. osccwcesenee 15, 000 
Ey itbdccatineesecinsanebosed ee: Baik) “BOP hienseesed 8 « « DO Rccnsemcadl § SO Inecccncncelcccnsscccunslaccdsoceen 
8. dollar. 
NE iienennnbnnecinenctnses tall ee = Taiwan 910 
ar. 
| EE SE eee eee Hong Kong 380. 92 
ollar. 
PE i coeencducnstanaeie—oe Rc ceaees 37.25 
En route airplane.................- I: ieee eR oe “ME Sinn nanmach bicassineasiseebennee Lawenteucdabhl scoseeascn 
8. dollar. 
botanic nebb ekoeiendppersectociacmmeencael BOOED lamustearee 
J pe ye 18, 300 Pere ma) 
tinea egmemnnnceinlanint Ds orcas amas 
le einbiatiengucinee DOE: Bees  deeeseneenel... Be inagaueepel SU Entcusboaselsodsscaceebeloisencenen 
es. do! 
OE siatncncitantnnewerescenten nes Taiwan 600 
SN TN cccccngpigenscocesenp< — Kong 441. 48 
o 
PR ne cnngoescenccostapaees SE cinemas , 48. 05 L A 
En route airplane...............-..- SON ce i ccc cdacccncccec| | | Sib ES Eenciccnncsiacapaieiebac ionesbebees bbstecensese[eccsbeoeedl 
8. dollar. 
hth nnn Dh ectebeen ihm nemnneinenenenial wae Inanpaysoss 
Takamune, Thomas 
nr enone eens Appts — inied _— 
Takia! mh aneasaninmeniownianietl ee Ee Bn eee. . SD Lemniiouslsddenaseobbeabenbnnesacngenetwrsalosapbennen 
8. do 
ER ooo c i ccacécccseccsinccooste N yo! Taiwan 710 
0 
SD  icicictempeyactimmnnpncsip Hoi ane 389.13 
EEE Ei ene: | ie X 47.00 F 3 ; 
En route airplane.................. I, le ae  -) e akindbhindlescepasasoal dedwebndielevesentunton[atcunemina 
App 8. dollar. 
ll icone eciciuieie hei ahioiaapiainnaimesmmea ° ME Luamnnmerted 
en: 71) °~ . * ) ianel Aiea ceseaneeenibdeel, saute Oh Reonsainen 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency U. PIII... on ceed nis ene esbee beaneeseNe Gun nMabensiubecs abana pen bhasdsasUbnnapeassrasdacesteesdenadccnenscih $5, 110. 40 
Aris es 83 fun 
a a oes ln cinen nea easerenebnnpenneseEneReuEEEEEApeTeEnsenenbueEskteintneroecenceucensneccnsoneesecopenseeoos 144.00 
Sooanan mmen 2 dengiicasheaicodbticiatddlienstiicuastdenccttechionserencesseetveecserntieonnan ,, SAM 
I Scare cn cease i cce cntccecencseneente eens Gia a Sa ad alan pandadconsdateneduncndeneboktektuasniassuapeaeeny 5, 623. 40 
JaMEs E. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Jan. 2, 1961. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, for U.S. Delegation 
, to the Interparliamentary Union meeting, Tokyo, Japan (authority, Public Law 86-628) ; 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 












Name of 
Name and country currency B. 8. 8. 8, U.8, dollar 
or U.8. 
currency 
| enact eccae ilab ennai 
Senator A. 8. MIKE MONRONEY: 
eT Ee iG, ain in bidinctnn. Leticteanacddehadidens 8.00 
Netherlands. ....-..-.------.------|----- WO .sccne enone |poness~-e- 16.00 
Switzerland............--.----.----|--.-. ee es 66.00 
Lebanon........-------------------|----- Doc cvdmncoac fesanecsuae 29. 00 
Fornel . ...2--neecececeesseen--eenceelnoens DO innapensitens emcvcsons 77.00 
TNdIG. . 2.2220 enwn-neeennnenenee ewome a 37.00 
RBG <a sbccccenachousceuctuntdiosacd Os csticiscdcesaxeded 25.00 
Tiong Kong....-2.0- seocccccecnconee U.S. dollar and 102, 00 
Hong Kong 
dollar, 
Taiwan.......-.-.----------------- U.S. dollar......|-...-<-0- 21. 00 
OMNB WR ..-ciccccccnccecccccscesesefeness Dickknnsccte ancenennns beccaceatyns bacenensoe enecessenens Lumssesuesacansnenpan|seouaabase 8.00 
JAPAN .......----2--- neon ee oo - 2 -o-|-o one GO. necercves poceccenee 201. 00 
Japan to Oklahoma City......-----|.-.-. Di incwcmedund netics bieiaieadbe a eetndanandantinnin Rdnmiab 90, 00 
i nicienneecctbeueuicesacncesee esescmusen searseetiensesosnwe 680. 00 
Senator STROM THURMOND: 
Netherlands. .......--------------- AO TI iain in lneninnanene 15. 50 
a 46, 85 
24. 76 
10. 38 
42. 31 
26. 43 
52. 30 
28, 25 
168, 81 
21,75 
72.00 
509. 34 





Senator FRANcIS CASE: 


Cotes, 8. Dak., to Washington, | U.S. dollar......|.........- 
rd te re BS 2 DD. nébisinn<eaditidddes 
ashington, D.C., to Custer, |_.... A iitisticnitniah cose eiescgaanicniaitncni 
TN dices iciait iden tennant ae edhe sa memiiaaal 
Senator MikE MANSFIELD: 
SIS. nakh nnineigenennntimbbaliia TB, CONOR bine lennogeil 
Mi iitenbipnnncckeneanmehnadnae not Kong 
dollar. 
aca intel Nl i i tail 
Senator J. W. Fu.pricnt: Japan --... VB. Cellet ices! stnicsaicn 
Senator THomas H. KucHEL: Japan..-.|..... C0 .castaeve iddegiaed 
Delegation expenses: 
Os Oi cea ccna debdedabaesll BOs cvontines biblshpdidd hp Ldbsbas dat chibi bid ibedpntislbbadbinbhdloccasesttpenelemenmmatieel 
ta cstecndltisicniatathe cleateniasteciennmasdipnibnansictell SOD. <saiinpiananeans tennant beatiimpanain teenie 7 
aE Cat ic bi cn wcnietaditicdicthlicsssdbcchbbices datbbcbinn 





1 Reimbursed to U.S. Navy by Dr. Franklin Dunham for miscellaneous expenses. 
3 Paid out by U.8. Navy for inflight meals and other expenses for Senate delegates. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, within 
the near future this body will be debat- 
ing an issue of exceeding importance— 
that of proposed Federal aid for educa- 
tion. I am now in my 23d year in the 
Congress, and with Divine tolerance I 
am due to be here for a few more years. 
I doubt that during my service I shall 
deal with any matter as profoundly sig- 
nificant as this proposal. I doubt that 
any other single act of the Congress dur- 
ing my tenure can affect so deeply the 
present line of demarcation between 
Federal and sub-Federal responsibilities. 
We have, through assumption of many 
obligations at the Federal level, moved 
far toward a dominant and omnipotent 
Federal Government. Thirty years ago 
the Federal Government collected about 
1 out of every 3 revenue dollars. To- 
day, it collects about 3 out of 4 
revenue dollars. Federal preemption of 
the sources of revenue leaves little won- 
der that executives of our several States 
must come here, hat in hand, seeking 
grants to finance all or part of State and 
local programs. The record of debt and 
deficit does not support the thesis that 
we are wiser or more prudent in the 
collection and disbursement of revenues 
than are our sub-Federal counterparts; 
it merely indicates, as I have stated, 
that we have preempted the field. Be- 
cause of this volume of Federal revenues, 
many who have not informed them- 
selves on the national fiscal affairs are 
prone to believe that the Federal bounty 
costs them nothing. If this fiction is 
widespread, we have a duty to destroy 
it. Regardless of whether Washington 
collects 3 of 4, 4 of 5, or 2 of 7 of all 
revenue dollars, all of them come from 
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the only asset known to all tax gather- 
ers—the one who pays the taxes. 

But the many considerations attendant 
to Federal aid for education extend be- 
yond the issue of its financing. These 
I hope to discuss in a series of speeches. 
It is my earnest desire to expand the 
pros and cons and to look dispassionately 
at the total problem. I most sincerely 
feel that we must deliberate this matter 
fully and temperately. I hope the old 
shibboleths which have been used on past 
occasions for appeal to emotion, rather 
than to reason, can now be discarded. 
My patience is sorely tried when some 
zealot waggles his finger at me and 
cries, “But don’t you want the best for 
our children?” Of course I do, as does 
every parent. But here and now I can- 
not subscribe to the view that the best 
comes only from Federal direction. Let 
us not prejudice the atmosphere of our 
labors with nauseating remarks such as 
one commentator’s recent statement 
that— 

Wyoming is more interested in control of 
noxious weeds than in education of its 
children. 


I urge that we be moved by a record 
of fact and motivated by the soundest 
reason. We cannot temporize; we can- 
not let the lure of next year’s vote be- 
come dearer to us than the next genera- 
tion’s verdict for failure today. 

In remarks which I shall submit on 
subsequent occasions, I hope to make a 
useful contribution to this body. His- 
tory offers some enlightenment; earlier 
debates deserve accounting. The force 
of my argument will come, not from the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce or from the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
but from statistics compiled, for the 
most part, by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
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tion and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

As we deliberate, we must seek the most 
dollars for our education and the most 
education for our dollars. We may well 
discover that the answer to the needs of 
education is not solely a Federal answer. 

Let me remind Senators that expendi- 
tures for public education were $2.3 bil- 
lion in 1930, and $16 billion in 1960. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 school outlays grew 
a billion dollars a year. The rise of 
gross national product for the next dec- 
ade will increase this outlay at least $6 
billion from current sources. In this 
30-year period, school enrollment grew 
42 percent; instructional staff grew 65 
percent. The average of teachers’ 
salaries increased from $1,420 per annum 
to $5,160. Teacher-pupil ratio decreased 
from 29.2 to 25. This, I submit, shows 
no stagnation, no disregard for school 
needs. 

So today we face the proposition that 
the difference between inferior and 
superior public education is achieved by 
adding to a $16 billion annual outlay a 
Federal increment of a billion-plus a 
year for 5 years. We note that, happily, 
our problem will be solved in the year of 
our next Presidential election. 

Financing is but one facet of the 
Federal-aid-to-education issue. About 
others I shall speak later. 





EIGHTY-EIGHT-MILE, TEXAS-SIZE 
NATIONAL SEASHORE RECREA- 
TION AREA ON PADRE ISLAND 
FAVORED BY MOST TEXANS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the hundreds of thousands of Texans 
and other Americans who are support- 
ing my proposal, S. 4, to establish a na- 
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tional seashore recreation area on 
Padre Island, were highly encouraged by 
President Kennedy’s recent endorsement 
of the project. 

In his message to the Congress on 
natural resources, President Kennedy 
urged the Congress to establish three 
new national seashore recreation areas, 
one of which would be located on Padre 
Island. 

Although field investigators for the 
National Parks Service have recom- 
mended an 88-mile-long seashore recre- 
ation area, as provided in S. 4, certain 
major property owners and a few others 
favor a much smaller area for public 
use and a larger area for private ex- 
ploitation for the fortunate few of con- 
siderable wealth. 

Congressional action this session to 
preserve 88 miles of 118-mile-long Padre 
Island, America’s longest, southernmost 
unspoiled beach, will assure that we can 
preserve enough of this place of natural 
beauty to meet the needs of all Ameri- 
cans. 5 

Moves to reduce the size of the na- 
tional recreation area and to force the 
construction of a highway the length of 
the island, if successful, would consti- 
tute a tragic giveaway of public heri- 
tage and an unconscionable waste of 
taxpayers’ money. The speculators and 
promoters would like to see the Federal 
Government establish a 50-mile park in 
the middle of the island, much of which 
is less desirable shell bank area, and 
build a four-lane highway from Corpus 
Christi to Brownsville. They would have 
some 68 miles of high priced choice 
beach property—made high price and 
choice by the action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in building a highway where 
there is now none—located on a tax- 
payer financed highway that they could 
peddle for considerable profit at the tax 
expense of the majority of the people 
who couldn’t afford the luxury of own- 
ing such beach property. 

As one who has introduced three bills 
providing for establishment of this na- 
tional seashore recreation area and after 
having spent many hours studying and 
considering the present and future need 
for public preservation of Padre Island, 
I am unalterably opposed to those who 
would see this project degenerate to a 
windfall for a few private promoters. 

The letters and other reports that I 
am receiving from Texas strongly indi- 
cate that the people of our State are 
alert to this danger, and that most 
‘Texans and other people across the 
country who are interested in national 
parks, conservation, and the preserva- 
tion of beaches and parks agree with 
respect to the need for the full 88-mile 
size national seashore recreation area on 
Padre Island. 





TRIBUTE TO PAUL C, JOHNSON 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Senate Restaurant, I think it fitting that 
I take this occasion to mark the latest 
milestone of the most senior employee 
on Capitol Hill. I refer to Paul C. John- 
son, whom all of us know as the friendly, 
tactful, and efficient headwaiter in our 
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Capitol dining room. On December 
24, last, Paul completed his 60th year 
as an employee of the Senate Restaurant. 

When Paul was only 17 years old, he 
left his home in Culpeper, Va., and came 
to Washington. His first job at the 
Capitol was as a substitute bus and pan- 
try boy under a Mr. Page, who was then 
the restaurant manager. He was rec- 
ommended for a permanent position by 
Senator Daniels, of Virginia. By his 
commendable industry, he worked his 
way from busboy to waiter and finally 
to headwaiter in 1935. Throughout the 
years, he has worked under the super- 
vision of some 20 managers, all of whom 
found his services of the highest order, 

Paul was married for the first time 
in 1905. His wife died in the late 1930’s, 
and he married again in 1940. He has 
one child by his first wife and expects 
to become a great-grandfather around 
the 1st of April. His hobby is botany, 
with a particular interest in yellow Texas 
roses. His most memorable experience 
during the time he has been employed 
here was a bomb explosion in the Senate 
Reception Room during the First World 
War. 

I am sure all of my colleagues appreci- 
ate the diplomacy it requires to care for 
the requirements of the Senators and 
their many distinguished guests within 
the limitations of our dining room seat- 
ing capacity. Paul has always proved 
himself worthy of the task. Although 
he is nearly 78 years old, he has the 
physique of a man in his early sixties. 
He is blessed with a remarkable memory 
and can talk with intimate recollection 
about Senators who have long since gone 
from our midst. 

I feel sure that I speak for all the 
Members of this body when I say, ‘‘Con- 
gratulations, Paul, on your 60 years of 
dedicated service. May the good Lord 
see fit to keep you in good health so you 
may continue as our headwaiter in the 
new enlarged Senate dining room soon 
to be available.” 





ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ANALOGOUS TO US. ARTS FOUN- 
DATION (8S. 1250) 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my pro- 
posal for the establishment of a U.S. 
Arts Foundation is closely analogous to 
the Arts Council of Great Britain, which 
has been in operation since 1946; a 
Canadian Arts Council is also now 
in operation. The experience and ex- 
ample of the Arts Council of Great Brit- 
ain have considerable significance in any 
program for the encouragement and 
diffusion of the performing and vis- 
ual arts in the United States. Head- 
quarters of the British Arts Council 
are in London with special committees 
functioning in Scotland and Wales, and 
it operates on a total appropriation of 
£1,500,000, or 7d. per capita. Its annual 
report is a printed document of 124 
pages, and to illustrate its activities I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp significant excerpts which I 
have made from the “Fifteenth Annual 
Report, 1959-60, of the Arts Council 
of Great Britain.” 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


EXcerPTs FRoM THE 15TH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE ARTS COUNCT oF GREAT BRITAIN, 
1959-60 


Without their present subsidies from the 
Arts Council there would be no Royal Ballet, 
no Covent Garden Opera, no Sadler’s Wells 
or Old Vic, and it is more than doubtful 
whether such fruitful experiments as those 
of the English Stage Co. at the Royal Court 
Theater or the Mermaid Theater at Puddle 
Dock would have been possible without the 
support and association of the Arts Coun- 
cil. For many years now London has en- 
joyed an international art exhibition of out- 
standing quality, organized entirely by the 
arts council. The latest of these is the 
great Picasso exhibition which packed the 
Tate Gallery this summer. Outside Lon- 
don none of the five permanent symphony 
orchestras would have survived without arts 
council grants, nor would the 30 repertory 
theaters in England and Scotland which 
are nowadays the thin red line of defense 
against the total mechanization of drama. 
Since the war many annual festivals of the 
arts have been initiated or revived, and 
again, without the cooperation of the Arts 
Council it is unlikely that Edinburgh, York, 
Leeds, Norwich, Aldeburgh, Bath, Chelten- 
ham, King’s Lynn and Swansea would con- 
tinue to mount these exemplary and festive 
demonstrations of the fine arts. 

NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC PATRONAGE 

The arts in this country maintain in gen- 
eral a high level of performance, and they 
are attracting audiences very much larger 
than those of prewar years; yet their eco- 
nomic condition is such that without a 
national levy of 7d. a head they would have 
to put up the shutters tomorrow. The 
audiences contribute around 2 million 
pounds a year to the music, drama, opera, 
ballet, and art exhibitions provided by the 
bodies the Arts Council supports, yet a con- 
tribution of another million and a half from 
public funds is essential to keep those arts 
alive. 

It regards its major responsibility as being 
to maintain in the metropolis a few na- 
tional institutions: Covent Garden Opera, 
the Royal Ballet, Sadler’s Wells Opera, and 
the Old Vic. A related obligation is to 
insure that these national institutions are 
also seen, as far as possible, outside London. 

Of the grants made by the Arts Council, 
in the current year, 60 percent will be given 
to bodies based on London and 40 percent to 
bodies based outside. But when the figures 
are adjusted to take into account the sub- 
sidies required to send on tour Covent 
Garden, the Royal Ballet, Sadler’s Wells, the 
Old Vic, and the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, the proportions of Arts Council 
money spent in London and in the rest of 
Britain work out approximately at 50—50. 

PROVINCIAL PRIORITIES 

The Arts Council recognizes that it has 
certain primary obligations outside London 
as well as in London. In the English prov- 
inces it endeavors to consolidate a limited 
number of regional strongholds of music 
and drama. Thus it makes substantial grants 
to the four permanent provincial symphony 
orchestras—Halle, Royal Liverpool, city of 
Birmingham, and Bournemouth (a total of 
£115,000 in 1960-61, compared with £79,000 
the previous year). These orchestras per- 
form not only in the towns on which they 
are based, but they also visit many other 
places within their regions, apart from oc- 
casional long-distance forays. In the Eng- 
lish provinces, again, the Arts Council fol- 
lows the policy of supporting a limited num- 
ber of repertory companies—25 of them at 
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present (at a cost of £100,000 in 1960-61, com- 
pared with £50,000 the previous year). These 
repertory theaters, like the orchestras, en- 
deavor to serve audiences outside as well as 
inside the towns on which they are based, 
and the Arts Council’s scheme of special 
transport subsidies to bring audiences in 
from a reasonable radius has proved a valu- 
able instrument of diffusion. 

Finally, in its list of primary obligations 
in the English provinces, the Arts Council 
includes a group of festivals, some annual, 
some triennial, which serve as focal points 
for the occasional presentation of the fine 
arts at a level much more ambitious than 
any which such places could normally 
sustain. 

AMATEUR INFLUENCE 


Another factor which bears closely on this 
problem of diffusion is the important role 
Played by the organized amateur movements 
in music and drama * * *. The amateur 
orchestras, choirs, and theatricals may be 
short of high professional competence—al- 
though bodies like the British Drama League 
and the National Federation of Music So- 
cieties now give them considerable guidance 
in various ways—but they can certainly fos- 
ter an interest in the arts and, within their 
accepted limits, they are a powerful auxiliary 
of diffusion * * *. For reasons of finance and 
policy the Arts Council concentrates its aid 
upon the professional performances of the 
arts; yet it recognizes the amateur element 
as being a valuable auxiliary of diffusion and 
is this year distributing nearly £50,000 among 
amateur music societies and arts clubs of 
various kinds. 


IMPACT OF TELEVISION 


Since the Arts Council was set up in 1946 
there has been developed the most potent 
instrument of diffusion yet to appear—tele- 
vision * * *. If TV is to be accepted, how- 
ever, as the major mode of diffusion in the 
future, those who command its resources 
must be aware of their duty to replenish the 
arts they consume on the screen. They must 
accept their share of maintaining those pow- 
erhouses of the living arts on which they 
ultimately depend for what they put out. 
It is in the theaters, opera houses, and con- 
cert halls of this country that there will 
continue to be found and trained the actors, 
singers, dancers, composers, decorators, and 
producers on whom TV must so deeply de- 
pend for its creators and technicians * * *. 
This logical alliance between the powerhouses 
of the arts and the vast networks of TV 
transmission is one which needs every 
encouragement. 


AID FOR THE ARTIST 


The Arts Council applies the bulk of its 
annual income to opera and ballet com- 
panies, repertory theaters and orchestras, all 
of which are self-governing bodies wholly 
responsible for their own policies and pro- 
grams. But for several years now the Arts 
Council, recognizing its obligations to the 
individual artist, has set aside money to 
assist and encourage a number of such 
artists, and several private benefactors have 
also entrusted money to the Arts Council for 
the same purpose. Twelve young dramatists 
have been awarded bursaries to enable them 
to develope their talent, 10 producers and 
3 designers have been given travel grants 
to visit theaters abroad and observe what 
is being done in the European playhouses. 
A further method of giving young and 
promising talent a chance it might not 
otherwise get is the Council’s policy of of- 
fering theater managements limited guaran- 
tees to stage productions of new plays which 
would be deemed too speculative a risk in 
the usual way of business. In music the 


Council administers funds of about £2,000 
@ year to assist young artists to pursue 
more advanced studies and to launch them- 
selves in the professional field. 
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The largest expenditure of this kind oc- 
curs on the visual arts. At present the 
Arts Council is setting aside £5,000 a year 
for the purchase of paintings, sculpture, and 
drawings by contemporary artists. 

These methods of encouraging practition- 
ers in all the arts are at present costing the 
Arts Council some £10,000 a year. 

The Arts Council rejects this simple 
arithmetic of equal shares. It applies a 
means test to all applicants, and calls for 
estimates of income and expenditure over 
the trading year before determining what 
grant or guarantee it will make to an 
orchestra or a theater company. It also re- 
quires periodic trading returns from these 
bodies so as to observe the course of busi- 
ness, and appoints an Arts Council officer as 
an assessor at all meetings of the manage- 
ment committees of the bodies it assists. 
The Arts Council must see all the figures, 
including the occasional profits a company 
makes from a foreign tour, the income of a 
rare legacy, or the timely contribution of a 
supporters’ club * * *. The Arts Council 
recognizes the anxiety some of its bene- 
ficiaries feel about the present system of 
annual grants. These would be obvious ad- 
vantages if the Arts Council were enabled to 
operate, like the university grants commit- 
tee, over a given period of 3 or 5 years, and 
thus give stronger assurances of support 
than it can offer at present. A long-term 
pattern of development is difficult to design 
on the basis of grants that have to be sought 
annually and sought, sometimes, in a period 
of squeeze and restriction. 





HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
March 15 marks the 153d anniversary of 
the Hungarian revolution of 1848. This 
day is celebrated by Hungarians the 
world over in commemoration of the 
freedom fight of the Hungarian nation 
against the Hapsburg dynasty and which 
was finally crushed by the United Aus- 
trian and Russian Armies. 

It is indeed tragic, Mr. President, that 
in this era of emerging, independent na- 
tions, Hungary, with a history of a 
thousand years’ independence, is under 
bondage to the Soviet Union. And this 
bondage continues despite another 
world-shaking freedom fight in 1956—a 
freedom fight suppressed by the iron 
boot of the Kremlin, but which won the 
hearts and sympathy of free people 
throughout the world. Those Hungarian 
heroes of the 1956 revolt will not soon 
be forgotten, and it is our profound hope 
that they will not have died in vain. 

Moscow is not, nor will it ever be, the 
true spokesman for its captive nation. 
People who will fight and die for their 
individual freedom and national inde- 
pendence will never be stilled, regardless 
of the form of imperialism under which 
they must suffer. We have a glaring 
example of the sociopolitico imperial- 
ism of the Soviet Union in the Baltic 
States—Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. 
But, Mr. President, our interests and ef- 
forts in the name of personal and na- 
tional independence must include the 
nations enslaved under the label of 
Slavic brotherhood. The Hungarian 
people, despite secret trials and execu- 
tions; despite collectivization of agricul- 
ture; and, despite the violation of hu- 
man rights are still—and will remain— 
a people who want, desire and should 
have the right to institute their own 
form of government— if necessary, under 
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the auspices of the United Nations. I 
can only urge, Mr. President, that the 12 
political resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly since 
the Hungarian revolution be enforced; 
that basic human rights and the rights 
of self-determination be restored. 

Our Government was founded on the 
principle that self-determination of the 
governed will determine the type of gov- 
ernment they shall have. I would wish 
this freedom of choice for all nations, 
and it is one of my fondest hopes that 
through the United Nations we shall em- 
ploy facilities to enable those now en- 
slaved to have free elections, spiritual, 
personal, and political independence 
reinstated. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1173) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Dwight David Eisenhower 
to the active list of the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. without 
the time necessary for the call of the 
roll being applied to the unanimous 
consent agreement for consideration of 
Ss. 1 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The pending busi- 
ness, namely, the distressed areas bill, 
now automatically comes before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The pending business 
before the Senate then is the distressed 
areas bill? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. The clerk will 
state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1) 
to establish an effective program to al- 
leviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 

call up my amendments designated 3-9- 
61-D. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments. Does 
the Senator desire to have the amend- 
ments read in full? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the amend- 
ments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The amendments are as follows: 


On page 40, strike out lines 9 through 18, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATOR 


“Sec.3. There shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an Area Redevelopment 
Administrator in the Department of Com- 
merce who shall receive compensation at a 
rate equal to that received by Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Commerce. The Administrator 
shall perform such duties in the execution 
of this Act as the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) 
may assign.” 

On page 40, line 20, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary”. 

On page 40, line 25, strike out “of Com- 
merce”’. 

On page 41, line 10, strike out ‘of Com- 
merce”’. 

On page 41, lines 15 and 16, strike out 
“of Commerce”. 

On page 41, line 21, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“Secre- 
tary’’. 

On page 42, in lines 2, 4, and 25, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 43, in lines 9, 10, 11, 20, and 23, 
strike out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 44, in lines 12, 17, and 23, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 44, lines 24 and 25, strike out ‘the 
Secretary of Commerce,”’. 

On page 45, in lines 3, 4, 6, 12, and 17, 
strike out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 46, line 10, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“Secre- 
tary”. 

On page 47, in lines 11 and 24, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 48, in line 4, strike out “Admin- 
eee and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘Secre- 
ary”. 

On page 49, in lines 1, 2, 5, and 16, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu there- 
of “Secretary”. 

On page 50, line 14, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 51, in lines 20, 23, and 24, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu there- 
of “Secretary”. 
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On page 52, in lines 5 and 10, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 53, line 12, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 54, in lines 4 and 7, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 55, line 18, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 56, in lines 15 and 21, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 57, line 18, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 58, in lines 4, 13, and 23, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu there- 
of “Secretary”. 

On page 59, in lines 6, 7, 13, 15, 22, and 23, 
strike out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘Secretary”’. 

On page 60, in lines 10 and 11, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 61, in lines 17, 21, and 25, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu there- 
of “Secretary”. 

On page 62, in lines 3, 4, and 5, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 63, in lines 15 and 24, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 64, in lines 9, 12, 13, and 14, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu there- 
of “Secretary”’. 

On page 64, lines 24 and 25, strike out 
“Area Redevelopment Administrator” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Secretary of Commerce”. 

On page 67, line 9, strike out “Area Re- 
development Administrator” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Commerce’”’. 

On page 68, in lines 1 and 2, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”’. 

On page 69, line 19, strike out “Adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “‘Secretary”’. 

On page 71, in lines 10 and 23, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 72, in lines 4, 8, 11, 18, 20, and 24, 
strike out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 73, in lines 5, 8, 11, 15, and 21, 
strike out “Administrator” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘Secretary”. 

On page 74, in lines 3, 5, and 6, strike out 
“Administration” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Department of Commerce”. 

On page 74, in lines 2, 16, and 17, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 75, in lines 1 and 11, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”’. 

On page 76, lines 20 and 23, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 77, in lines 6, 9, and 10, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

On page 78, in lines 11, 12, 15, and 24, strike 
out “Administrator” and insert in lieu there- 
of “Secretary”. 

On page 79, in lines 1 and 8, strike out 
“Administrator” and insert in leu thereof 
“Secretary”. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments designated as 
3-9-61—D, which I discussed when I 
presented it on Thursday, March 9. 

These amendments will provide for 
the administration of the area redevel- 
opment program under S. 1 in exactly 
the same manner in which the President 
has requested. 

On January 25, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy wrote to the Vice President and 
the Speaker of the House recommending 
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the enactment of area redevelopment 
legislation. In his letter, President Ken- 
nedy made the following statement: 

The proposed legislation will involve more 
than one existing department of Govern- 
ment. All must be drawn into the effort. 
In my judgment, the department best 
equipped to supervise and coordinate the 
program is the Department of Commerce. 
However, if the Congress should decide that 
@& new agency would be more appropriate I 
believe such an agency could also carry out 
the objectives I have outlined. 


On February 20, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy wrote the Speaker of the House 
again, recommending the prompt enact- 
ment of legislation on this subject and 
enclosing with his letter a draft bill 
which he urged the House to consider. 
This bill, which has been introduced as 
H.R. 4569, vests the powers and func- 
tions created by the act in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, instead of creating a 
new independent agency. 

The President has now twice made it 
entirely clear that he favors vesting 
these powers and functions directly in 
the Secretary of Commerce, rather than 
create a new independent agency re- 
porting directly to him. 

The difference between the President’s 
area redevelopment bill and S. 1, the 
Douglas bill as reported by the commit- 
tee, on the point of administration, can 
be stated very simply. 

Section 3 of the President’s bill reads 
as follows: 

There shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, an Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istrator in the Department of Commerce who 
shall receive compensation at a rate equal 
to that received by Assistant Secretaries of 
Commerce. The Administrator shall perform 
such duties in the execution of this Act as 
the Secretary of Commerce (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary) may assign. 


Section 3 of the Douglas bill reads as 
follows: 

In order to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, there is hereby established in the De- 
partment of Commerce an Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration. Such Administration 
shall be under the direction and control of 
an Administrator (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Administrator’’) who shall be appoint- 
ed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and shall be 
compensated at the same rate as that pre- 
scribed by law for an assistant secretary of 
an executive department. 


My amendment on the point of ad- 
ministration reads exactly as does the 
President’s bill. 

It had been my intention to support 
the administration’s bill this year, al- 
though I had opposed similar bills in the 
past, mainly on the grounds of my fears 
about the way in which they would be 
administered. 

In my opinion, the wide powers which 
this bill provides, particularly with re- 
spect to the selection of redevolpment 
areas, require supervision at Cabinet 
level. The pressures which will be 
brought to bear upon the administration 
to designate this area or that, present 
great opportunities for favoritism, not to 
say boondoggling. To deal with these 
pressures requires the prestige and pow- 
er which cannot be found at lower than 
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Cabinet level, and the type of judgment 
which business background gives. 

The President has never indicated his 
approval of the proposal in S. 1, as re- 
ported. The Department of Commerce 
wrote me under date of March 8, and I 
read from that letter as follows: 

While Secretary Hodges is unable to reply 
personally to your letter today, I am con- 
fident that he would express complete en- 
dorsement of the amendment which you pro- 
pose. In the first place, your proposed 
amendment, if adopted, would make S. 1 
consistent with the bill now pending in the 
House on the same subject—and on which 
the Secretary testified several days ago. For 
your convenient reference, I enclose copy of 
Secretary Hodges’ testimony before the House 
subcommittee. In addition, I enclose copy of 
his testimony before the Senate subcommit- 
tee, at which time he took the same posi- 
tion on the issue of administration of this 
proposed area redevelopment program. 

I would also emphasize that adoption of 
the amendment which you have proposed 
would, on the issue of administration, be 
consistent with the views of the President as 
refiected in a draft bill on area redevelopment 
which the President transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House several days ago. This 
bill is now pending in the House as H.R. 
4569. 

It is our very definite opinion that the 
amendment to S. 1 which you have proposed 
should be adopted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this letter. 


After the receipt of that letter, the 
Secretary of Commerce called me and 
stated that this was his personal view. 
He endorsed the letter. He called to 
clear up the matter because the letter 
had been written in his absence. 

Thus, the Department of Commerce 
letter to me stands as the viewpoint of 
the administration on this proposal. 
The fact is, of course, that it was cleared 
with the Bureau of the Budget as 
shown in the text of this letter, and it 
represents the viewpoint of the admin- 
istration. 

As I said on last Thursday, it seems 
to me that the President’s preferences 
with respect to organizational matters 
are entitled to a great deal of weight, 
particularly, as in this case, where they 
do not involve quasi-legislative or quasi- 
judicial powers but are purely admin- 
istrative and executive powers. 

This same principle ought to apply to 
activities placed in a department. That 
is, the views of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in the absence of any overriding 
consideration, certainly should govern 
on the question of administration. 

The Douglas bill would place the ad- 
ministration in the Department, but the 
Secretary would have no control what- 
soever over the powers of the Adminis- 
trator. 

The placing of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration in the Department 
is not a compromise at all. In my 
opinion it is worse than an independent 
agency. It invites all sorts of questions 
with respect to the relations between 
the Administrator and the Secretary of 
Commerce and sows the seeds of dis- 
cord between the President, the Secre- 
tary, and the Administrator. The con- 
fusion and conflict which inevitably 
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will result from this proposal in my judg- 
ment will be harmful to the program. 

When I spoke last Thursday, I in- 
vited attention to the fact that the com- 
mittee amendment flies in the face of 
the first principles of the Hoover Com- 
mission. The 1950 reorganization plans 
recommended and supported by the 
Hoover Commission were designed to 
transfer to the heads of departments 
the powers and functions of officials 
within the departments. Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 of 1950, dealing with the 
Department of Commerce, was adopted. 
The Senate report on the resolution 
dealing with the plan included the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The paramount importance placed by the 
Hoover Commission on clarity of lines of 
authority is demonstrated time and again 
in its reports. That major thesis is first 
developed in general terms in the text and 
recommendations of Report No. 1 on general 
management, and is then followed up in 
the separate reports dealing with individual 
functions or agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

“Report No. 1, on general management 

“The introductory chapter of Hoover Com- 
mission Report No. 1, on general manage- 
ment, opens with the following paragraphs: 

“In this part of its report, the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government deals with the essentials 
of effective organization of the executive 
branch. Without these essentials, all other 
steps to improve organization and manage- 
ment are doomed to failure * * *. 

“Definite authority at the top, a clear 
line of authority from top to bottom, and 
adequate staff aids to the exercise of au- 
thority do not exist. Authority is diffused, 
lines of authority are confused, staff serv- 
ices are insufficient. Consequently, responsi- 
bility and accountability are impaired. 

“*To remedy this situation is the first and 
essential step in the search for efficiency 
and economy in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 

“*There follow the * * * numbered recom- 
mendations from the same report relative 
to centralization of functions and an ade- 
quate supervisory staff: 

“14. Under the President the heads of 
departments must hold full responsibility 
for the conduct of their departments. There 
must be a clear line of authority reaching 
down through every step of the organization 
and no subordinate should have authority in- 
dependent from that of his superior. 

“*18. Each department head should re- 
ceive from the Congress administrative au- 
thority to organize his department * * *. 

“*20. We recommend that the department 
head should be given authority to determine 
the organization within his department.’”’ 


The new Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration which would be created by S. 1, 
as reported, would be exactly the kind 
of organization which the Hoover Com- 
mission in 1950 was trying to get rid of. 

In the debate on my amendments last 
Thursday, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Humpurey] and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] cited three exam- 
ples of agencies within departments 
which would be, as they said, set up in 
a@ manner identical to the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration under the Doug- 
las bill. The examples they gave were 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
in the Department of Agriculture, the 
Public Health Service in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
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the Wage and Hour Division in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

They were wrong in all three in- 
stances. On the contrary, the status of 
these agencies within their respective 
Departments is the same as the status 
of the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion under my amendment and under the 
President’s plan. 

The REA is administered by the “Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration under the general direc- 
tion and supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

The Public Health Service is admin- 
istered by the Surgeon General “under 
the supervision and direction of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.” 

With respect to the Wage and Hour 
Division, the functions are vested, under 
the provision of Reorganization Plan No. 
6 of 1950, in the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division administers those functions 
delegated to him by the Secretary. 

The examples cited by the two Sena- 
tors are, or ought to be, proof of the 
validity of my position. 

I think the President and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce are entitled to our 
support, or at least their views are en- 
titled to overwhelming consideration in 
the absence of some really persuasive 
reasons to the contrary on matters deal- 
ing solely with administration within 
their own Administration or Depart- 
ment. I ask Senators to support the 
President and the Secretary by voting 
for my amendments. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas are a mistake. I argued this 
matter last week. I then made it clear 
that we have no objection to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce or to his Under 
Secretary or to his Assistant Secretaries, 
but that the record of the Department 
of Commerce in the past has been one 
of very vigorous opposition to the whole 
idea of area redevelopment. I stated 
that the staff of the Department of 
Commerce carries over into the new 
administration, and that they cannot 
be expected, as conscientious men, quick- 
ly to change their minds. 

Furthermore, I pointed out that the 
Business Advisory Council, of 60 mem- 
bers, which is very close to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, represents primarily 
big business enterprise and really con- 
sists of the moving spirits in the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the chamber of commerce, and that 
those two organizations have consist- 
ently opposed this measure and continue 
to oppose it. I said, therefore, that I 
thought it would have been putting the 
measure in danger if its administration 
were lodged in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

I think it is significant that virtually 
every organization which has opposed 
and is opposing the measure wishes to 
have it lodged in the Department of 
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Commerce, and that virtually every Sen- 
ator who is opposed to the measure 
wishes to have it lodged in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. I have been very 
careful to say that I do not believe that 
everyone who wishes to have the ad- 
ministration of the act lodged in the 
Department of Commerce is necessarily 
opposed to the measure; I simply have 
said that those who are opposed to the 
measure are in favor of having it ad- 
ministered by the Department of Com- 
merce. There is good reason for this. 
If they cannot defeat the measure in 
an outright fashion, they wish to have 
it placed in a body which has been un- 
sympathetic to it in the past and which 
they believe is still controlled by groups 
which are unsympathetic. So I think 
the amendments may be a grave mistake, 
and I wish to make my own record 
clear. 

However, we have been counting noses, 
and I think it is apparent that the 
amendments would carry; and, of course, 
the views of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, who is always influential, 
will have great weight. So, as in war, it 
is sometimes necessary to retire from the 
front lines to a prepared position. I am 
ready to accept the amendmenis, pro- 
vided the Senator from Arkansas can 
assure us that they come from a friendly 
heart and are not merely a prelude to a 
further series of gutting amendments 
which would take virtually all the vigor 
and benefit from the bill. I should like 
some assurance from the Senator from 
Arkansas as to how he feels about certain 
other portions of the bill before I for- 
merly accept his amendments. 

I am in a very cooperative mood. In 
the interest of harmony and peace, as 
well as with a recognition of the fact that 
on a yea-and-nay vote we might lose, I 
am ready to accept the Senator’s amend- 
ments. However, I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas will not subsequently join 
those who are attempting to gut what 
remains of the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
first, I should not have to remind the 
Senator from Illinois that since the days 
he mentioned, there has been an election. 
There is a new Secretary of Commerce, 
and I feel certain that there will be a 
number of new members of the Advisory 
Council, if not a completely new Council. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a mistake 
which the Secretary of Commerce fell 
into in his broadcast on Sunday. The 
members of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil are not named by the Secretary of 
Commerce. It is a_ self-perpetuating 
body, the members of which choose their 
successors. This is a very important 
point to consider. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was only re- 
minding the Senator that one of the very 
prominent members of that Council re- 
signed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; he did not resign 
from the Council; he resigned as its 
chairman. ; 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, he resigned 
as chairman. However, the Secretary of 
Commerce has stated that he has under 
consideration the whole matter of what 
to do about the Business Advisory 
Council. In any case, the Secretary is a 
new Secretary, and the administration is 
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a new administration. The attitude of 
this administration is quite different 
from that of the previous one with re- 
spect to the proposed legislation. 

I do not mind saying to the Senator 
from Illinois that my own view about the 
character of the administration and its 
quality is greatly influenced by the 
change in administrators. Perhaps the 
Senator from Illinois is not affected as 
much as I am by the difference in the 
parties, but the change makes quite a 
difference to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I am even 
more affected by it than is the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On the matter of 
supporting the bill, I have stated my 
position. I will pursue the Senator’s 
other comment at a different time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator started 
it, soI replied. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My State seems 
to do better in supporting the party na- 
tionally than does the State of the 
Senator from Illinois. My State has 
not deserted the party for many more 
years than the Senator’s State. He has 
nothing to brag about concerning the 
loyalty of the State of Illinois to the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the State of 
Illinois has done very well. I am ready 
to match the voting record of the senior 
Senator from Illinois with that of the 
junior Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the last elec- 
tion, the result in Illinois was so close 
that it is still undetermined. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, it is not undeter- 
mined at all. However, I do not wish 
to enter into a debate with the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, because 
I know that his accents are much more 
polished than my own. I will not enter 
into a shouting match. I am ready to 
accept the Senator’s amendments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then I have noth- 
ing more to say, if that is all. Let us 
vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
these amendments I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields back his time, will he 
yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not speak in op- 
position to the amendments. I support 
the amendments. They are substantial- 
ly the same as the provision contained 
in the bill which I introduced, S. 6, and 
I am very happy to see it become a part 
of the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ments were agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
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to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. I do not ask to have the 
amendment read; instead, it can be re- 
ported by title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the Recorp, without being 
read at this time. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
DIRKSEN is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Area Assistance Act 
of 1961”’. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress declares that, even 
during periods of prosperity for the Nation 
as a whole, some of our communities suffer 
substantial and persistent unemployment; 
that such unemployment causes hardship to 
many individuals and their families and 
detracts from the national welfare by wast- 
ing vital human resources; that to overcome 
this problem the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with the States, should help 
areas of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment to take effective steps in planning and 
financing their economic development; that 
Federal assistance should enable commu- 
nities to achieve lasting improvement and 
decrease economic vulnerability by the estab- 
lishment of stable and diversified local 
economies; and that new employment op- 
portunities should be created rather than 
merely transferred from one community to 
another. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary of Commerce, 
hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, may 
designate as an area of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment any area certified as 
eligible for such designation by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

(b) To assist areas in the United States 
designated as areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment, the Secretary is au- 
thorized— 

(1) to make grants for technical assistance 
for such areas in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 106(a) of this Act; and 

(2) to provide loans for such areas in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 107 
of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary is also authorized— 

(1) to extend the full cooperation of the 
Federal Government to all areas in the 
United States (including Puerto Rico) in 
promoting the more effective use of local re- 
sources, in the establishment of new in- 
dustries based on local resources, and in the 
expansion of existing industries; such co- 
operation to be provided through technical 
advice and consultation and, when neces- 
sary, through the conduct of special studies. 

(2) to decrease, through grants made in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
106(b) of this Act, the economic vulnerability 
of (i) towns predominantly dependent on 
one industry, (ii) small towns which could 
serve as centers for economic diversification 
of low-income rural areas, and (iii) other 
low-income rural areas not subject to as- 
sistance as in (ii), by helping them to de- 
velop manufacturing, processing, and other 
activities calculated to diversify and im- 
prove their economies; and 

(3) to coordinate his functions under this 
Act with those of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and other officials administering Fed- 
eral programs affecting local economic con- 
ditions. 
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(d) As used in this Act: 

(1) The term “United States’’ includes 
the several States and the District of Colum- 
bia; 

(2) The term “State” refers to an indi- 
vidual State or the District of Columbia; 
and 

(3) The term “loan” includes loans, im- 
mediate participation in loans, and purchase 
of evidences of indebtedness. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
from time to time, or upon the request of 
the Secretary, certify the existence of areas 
eligible for designation as areas of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment whenever 
he finds, on the basis of available labor force 
data, or studies which he initiates when he 
deems necessary that— 

(1) the rate of unemployment in the area, 
excluding unemployment due primarily to 
temporary or seasonal factors is currently 6 
per centum and has averaged at least 6 per 
centum for the qualifying time periods speci- 
fied in (2) below; and 

(2) the annual average rate of unemploy- 
ment in the area has been at least— 

(A) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four cal- 
endar years, or 

(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three cal- 
endar years, or 

(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two cal- 
endar years. 

(b) In the case of labor market areas for 
which appropriate historical labor force data 
have not been compiled, the Secretary of 
Labor shall certify as eligible for designation 
as areas of substantial and persistent un- 
employment those areas in which the unem- 
ployment rate and duration, based on a sur- 
vey of available labor force data, generally 
equals or exceeds the rate and duration 
specified in section 102(a). 

(c) The Secretary of Labor may also certi- 
fy under subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion the existence of eligible areas upon re- 
quest of any appropriate State government 
agency, instrumentality, or political sub- 
division. 

(dad) The Secretary of Labor is authorized, 
upon request and whenever he determines 
that such studies are needed, to undertake, 
or to provide assistance to others in studies 
of the size, characteristics, skills, adaptabil- 
ity, occupational potentialities, and related 
aspects of the labor force of an area certified 
under this section. 

(e) When skills of the labor force in an 
area designated under section 101 are not 
such as to facilitate full utilization of the 
human resources in such area, the Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to provide advice and 
technical assistance in developing and carry- 
ing out a program to improve the utilization 
of such labor force. 

(f) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds 
a need for vocational education services in an 
area designated under section 101 and when 
such area has an economic development pro- 
gram as provided in section 107(b)(9) he 
is authorized to assist interested agencies to 
determine the vocational training needs of 
unemployed individuals residing in the area, 
and he shall notify the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of the vocational 
training or retraining requirements of the 
area. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, through the Commissioner of 
Education, is authorized to provide assist- 
ance, including financial assistance when 
necessary or appropriate, to the State voca- 
tional education agency for the provision of 
such services in the area. .There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$1,500,000 annually for the purpose of pro- 
viding financial assistance under this sub- 
section. 
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AUTHORITY OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 


ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 103. Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new heading and section at the 
end of title I: 


“AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL AND PERSISTENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

“Sec. 113. (a) When the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies to the Administrator 
(1) that any county, city, or other munici- 
pality (referred to as ‘municipality’ in this 
section) is situated in an area designated 
by the Secretary of Commerce pursuant to 
the Area Assistance Act of 1961 as an area 
of substantial and persistent unemployment, 
and (2) that there is a reasonable prob- 
ability that with assistance provided under 
the Area Assistance Act of 1961 and other 
undertakings the area will be able to achieve 
lasting improvement in its economic devel- 
opment, the Administrator is authorized to 
extend financial assistance to a local public 
agency in any such municipality under this 
title and the provisions of this section. 

“(b) The Administrator may provide such 
financial assistance under this section with- 
out regard to the requirements or limita- 
tions of section 110(c) of this title that the 
project area be clearly predominantly resi- 
dential in character or that it will be pre- 
dominantly residential under the urban re- 
newal plan. 

“(c) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion may be provided for any project in- 
volving a project area including primarily 
industrial or commercial structures suitable 
for rehabilitation under the urban renewal 
plan for the area. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this title, a contract for financial 
assistance under this section may include 
provisions permitting the disposition of any 
land in the project area designated under 
the urban renewal plan for industrial or 
commercial uses to any public agency or 
nonprofit corporation for subsequent dis- 
position as promptly as practicable by such 
public agency or corporation for the redevel- 
opment of the land in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan: Provided, That any dis- 
position of such land to such public agency 
or corporation under this section shall be 
made at lot less than its fair value for uses 
in accordance with the urban renewal plan: 
And provided further, That the purchaser 
from or lessees of such public agency or cor- 
poration, and their assignees, shall be re- 
quired to assume the obligations imposed 
in conformity with the requirements of 
section 105(b) hereof. 

“(e) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion with respect to any project, the Admin- 
istrator may exercise the authority vested 
under this section for the completion of 
such project notwithstanding any determi- 
nation made after the execution of such con- 
tract that the area in which the project is 
located may no longer be an area of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. 

“(f) Not more than 10 per centum of the 
funds authorized for capital grants under 
section 103 after June 30, 1960, shall be 
available to provide financial assistance 
under this section.” 

Sec. 104. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 202(c) of title II of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 is amended to read as follows: 

*(c) In the processing of applications for 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Administrator shall give priority to appli- 
cations of counties, cities, and other mu- 
nicipalities and political subdivisions for 
financing needed public facilities in areas 
determined to be areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment under the Area 
Assistance Act of 1961: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Commerce certifies there is 
reasonable probability that with assistance 
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made available under the Area Assistance 
Act of 1961 and other undertakings such 
areas will be able to achieve lasting improve. 
ment in their economic development; and 
equal priority to applications of smaller mu. 
nicipalities for assistance in the construc- 
tion of basic public works (including works 
for the storage, treatment, purification, or 
distribution of water; sewage, sewage treat- 
ment, and sewer facilities; and gas distribu- 
tion systems) for which there is an urgent 
and vital public need; the Administrator 
shall give a first priority above all others to 
applications for financing needed public 
facilities in connection with, and that will 
directly serve, a project eligible under sec- 
tion 107 of the Area Assistance Act of 1961.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 203(a) of 
title II of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In order to finance activities under 
this title, the Administrator is authorized 
and empowered to issue to the Secretary of 
the Treasury from time to time, and to have 
outstanding at any one time in an amount 
not exceeding $100,000,000, notes and other 
obligations, which limit shall be increased 
by such amounts, not exceeding $100,000,000, 
as may be specified from time to time in ap- 
propriation Acts.”’ 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 105. Paragraph (3) of section 701(a) 
of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended by 
inserting after “Cities, other municipalities, 
and counties which” the following: “‘(A) are 
situated in areas designated as areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment under 
section 101(a) of the Area Assistance Act of 
1961, or (B)”. 


GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 106. (a) In carrying out section 
101(b) (1), the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants for technical assistance includ- 
ing studies evaluating the needs of, and de- 
veloping potentialities for, economic growth 
of areas designated under section 101(a). 
These grants may be made without regard 
to section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 529). Appropriations 
are hereby authorized for these grants in an 
amount not to exceed $1,500,000 annually. 

(b) In carrying out section 101(c) (2), the 
Secretary is authorized to make similar 
grants for the benefit of towns and areas de- 
scribed therein. Negotiations taking into ac- 
count the financial ability of the grantee and 
other relevant considerations shall be made 
for contributions to costs of projects under- 
taken hereunder. These grants may be made 
without regard to section 3648 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 529), 
and appropriations therefore are hereby 
authorized in an amount not to exceed 
$2,000,000 annually. 


LOANS 


Sec. 107. (a) In carrying out section 
101(b)(2) of this Act the Secretary is 
authorized to purchase evidences of indebt- 
edness and to make loans (including im- 
mediate participations therein) to aid in 
financing any project within an area of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment for 
the purchase or development of land and 
facilities for industrial usage, for the con- 
struction of new factory buildings, for re- 
habilitation of abandoned or unoccupied 
factory buildings, or for the alteration, con- 
version, or enlargement of any existing build- 
ings for industrial use. Such financial as- 
sistance shall not be extended for working 
capital, for purchase of machinery or equip- 
ment, or to assist establishments relocating 
from one area to another. 

(b) Financial assistance under this section 
shall be on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary determines, subject, however, to the 
following restrictions and limitations: 

(1) The total amount of loans and loan 
participations (including purchased evi- 
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dences of indebtedness) outstanding at any 
one time under this section shall not exceed 
$75,000,000; 

(2) Such assistance shall be extended only 
to applicants, both private and public, ap- 

by the State (or any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof concerned with prob- 
lems of economic development) in which the 
projects to be financed shall be located: 

(3) The project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought is reasonably calculated to 
provide more than a temporary alleviation of 
unemployment or underemployment within 
the area of substantial and persistent un- 
employment wherein it is, or will be, located; 

(4) No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance 
applied for is not otherwise available from 
private lenders or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms; 

(5) No loans shall be made unless it fs 
determined that an immediate participation 
is not available; 

(6) No evidences of indebtedness shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made unless 
it is determined that there is a reasonable 
assurance of repayment; 

(7) No loan, including renewals or ex- 
tension thereof may be made hereunder for 
a@ period exceeding thirty years and no evi- 
dence of indebtedness maturing more than 
thirty years from date of purchase may be 
purchased hereunder: Provided, That the 
foregoing restrictions on maturities shall not 
apply to securities or obligations received by 
the Secretary as a claimant in bankruptcy 
or equitable reorganization or as a creditor 
in other proceedings attendant upon in- 
solvency of the obligor, or if extension or 
renewal for additional periods, not to exceed, 
however, a total of ten years, will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loans or of such 
evidence of indebtedness; 

(8) Each loan shall bear interest at a rate 
equal to the interest rate currently payable 
under section 108(e) on advances from the 
Treasury, plus one-half of 1 per centum per 
annum for administrative expenses and a 
reserve for losses on loans; 

(9)(A) Not less than 15 per centum of 
the aggregate cost to the applicant (exclud- 
ing all other Federal aic in connection with 
the undertaking) of acquiring or developing 
land and facilities, and of constructing, 
altering, converting, rehabilitating, or en- 
larging the building or buildings of the par- 
ticular project shall be supplied by the 
State or any agency, instrumentality, or 
political subdivision thereof, or by a com- 
munity or area organization, as equity capital 
© asa loan repayable only after the financial 
assistance hereunder has been repaid in full 
according to the terms thereof, and, if such 
loan is secured, its security shall be sub- 
ordinate and inferior to the lien or liens se- 
curing the financial assistance hereunder; 

(B) Of the remaining 85 per centum of 
the aggregate cost, 35 per centum of the 
aggregate cost may be loaned by the Secre- 
tary under the terms of this Act and security 
for such a loan may be subordinate and 
inferior to the lien or liens which secure any 
loan or financing other than funds required 
by section 107(b) (9) (A). 

(C) Loans shall not be available here- 
under unless other funds are available in 
an amount which, together with assistance 
provided hereunder and funds provided 
under section 107(b) (9) (A), shall be suffi- 
cient to pay such aggregate cost; and 

(10) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Secretary an overall program 
for the economic development of the area 
and a finding by the State, or any agency, 
instrumentality, or local political subdiv!- 
sion thereof, that the project for which 
financial assistance is sought is consistent 
with such program: Provided, That nothing 
in this Act shall authorize financial assist- 
ance for any project prohibited by laws of 
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the State or local political subdivision in 
which the project would be located. 


AREA ASSISTANCE FUND 


Sec. 108. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be established in the Treasury of the 
United States a revolving fund to be known 
as the area assistance fund (hereinafter 
referred to as the “fund”), which shall be 
available to the Secretary for the payment 
of all obligations and expenses in connec- 
tion with the loans authorized under sec- 
tion 101(b) (2). 

(b) When requested by the Secretary, ad- 
vances shall be made to the fund from the 
appropriations made therefor. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the purpose of making advances to the fund, 
without fiscal year limitation, an amount 
not exceeding $75,000,000. 

(c) Receipts arising from the loan pro- 
gram shall be credited to the fund. 

(ad) Any moneys in the fund determined 
by the Secretary to be in excess of current 
needs shall be credited to the appropriation 
from which advanced to be held for future 
advances to the fund. 

(e) There shall be paid into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury at the close of each 
fiscal year interest on advances to the fund 
at rates which shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the time the 
advances or commitments for advances are 
made after taking into consideration the 
current average market yields of outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States having maturities comparable to loans 
made by the Secretary. 

(f) Contributions shall be made from the 
fund to the civil service retirement and 
disability fund, on the basis of annual bill- 
ings as determined by the Civil Service 
Commission, for the Government’s share of 
the cost of the civil service retirement sys- 
tem applicable to employees (and their bene- 
ficiaries) performing activities authorized 
under section 101(b)(2). Contributions 
shall also be made to the employee’s com- 
pensation fund, on the basis of annual bill- 
ings as determined by the Secretary of Labor, 
for the benefit payments made from such 
fund on account of employees performing 
activities authorized under section 101(b) 
(2). The annual billings shall also include 
a statement of the fair portion of the cost 
of the administration of the respective 
funds, which shall be paid by the Secretary 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER 
ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 109. Whenever the Administrator 
shall determine that employment conditions 
within any area previously designated by 
him as an area of substantial and persistent 
unemployment have changed to such an 
extent that such area is no longer eligible 
for such designation under section 101(a) 
of this Act, no further assistance shall be 
granted under this Act, with respect to such 
area and, for the purposes of this Act, such 
area shall not be considered an area of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment: 
Provided, That nothing contained herein 
shall— 

(a) prevent such area from again being 
designated an area of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment under section 101(a) 
of this Act if the Administrator determines 
it to be eligible under such section or 

(b) affect the validity of any contracts or 
undertakings with respect to such area 
which were entered into pursuant to this 
Act prior to a determination by the Adminis- 
trator that such area no longer qualifies as 
an area of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment. The Administrator shall keep 
the departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, and interested State or local 
agencies, advised at all times of any changes 
made hereunder with respect to the designa- 
tion of any area. 
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BUDGET AND AUDIT 


Sec. 110. In the performance of and with 
respect to the functions, powers, and du- 
ties vested in him by section 107 of this 
Act, the Secretary shall— 

(a) prepare annual and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended; and 

(b) maintain a set of accounts which 
shall be audited annually by the General 
Accounting Office in accordance with the 
principles and procedures applicable to 
commercial transactions as provided by the 
Government Corporation Control Act, as 
amended, and no other audit shall be re- 
quired: Provided, That the Secretary with 
respect to the program of financial assistance 
authorized by section 101(b) (2) shall deter- 
mine the character of and the necessity for 
obligations and expenditures and the man- 
ner in which they shall be incurred, al- 
lowed, and paid, subject to provisions of law 
specifically applicable to Government cor- 
porations. 


AREA ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 111. There shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate an Area Assistance Ad- 
ministrator tn the Department of Commerce 
who shall receive compensation at a rate 
equal to that received by Assistant Secre- 
taries of Commerce. The Administrator 
shall perform such duties in the execution of 
this Act as the Secretary may assign. 


POWERS 


Suc. 112. In the performance of, and with 
respect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him under this Act, the Secretary 
may— 
(a) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; and subject to 
the civil service and classification laws, select, 
employ, appoint, and fix the compensation 
of such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be n to carry out the 
provisions of this Act, and define their au- 
thority and duties; 

(b) hold such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, and take such testi- 
mony, as he may deem advisable; 

(c) under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, make such findings and determina- 
tions as may be required for the proper ad- 
ministration of this Act and such findings 
and determinations, together with those re- 
quired to be made by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant. to section 102 hereof, shall be final 
and shall not be subject to review in any 
court by mandamus or otherwise: Provided, 
That with respect to the validity, effect, and 
enforcement of section 101(b) (2) hereof or 
security taken thereunder, statutes, rules, 
and regulations pertaining generally to suits 
by and against the United States shall be 
applicable; 

(ad) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in his 
discretion and upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as the Sec- 
retary shall determine to be reasonable, any 
evidence of debt, contract, claim, personal 
property, or security assigned to or held by 
him in connection with the payment of 
loans granted under this title, and to collect 
or compromise all obligations assigned to or 
held by him and all legal or equitable rights 
accruing to him in connection with the pay- 
ment of such loans until such time as such 
obligation may be referred to the Attorney 
General for suit or collection; 

(e) deal with, complete, renovate, im- 
prove, modernize, insure, rent, or sell for 
eash or credit, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as the 
Secretary shall determine to be reasonable, 
any real property conveyed to or otherwise 
acquired by him in connection with the 
payment of loans granted under this title; 
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(f) pursue to final collection by way of 
compromise or other administrative action 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
the Secretary in connection with loans made 
by him. Section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), shall not be 
construed to apply to any contract of hazard 
insurance or to any purchase or contract for 
services or supplies on account of property 
obtained by the Secretary as a result of loans 
made under this title if the premium there- 
for or the amount thereof does not exceed 
$1,000. The power to convey and to execute 
in the name of the Secretary deeds of con- 
veyance, deeds of release, assignments and 
satisfactions of mortgages, and any other 
written instrument relating to real property 
or any interest therein acquired by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the provisions of this 
title may be exercised by the Secretary or 
by any officer or agent appointed by him for 
the purpose; 

(g) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activi- 
ties authorized in section 101(b) (2) of this 
Act; and 

(h) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be nec- 
essary or desirable in making, servicing, 
compromising, modifying, liquidating, or 
otherwise administratively dealing with or 
realizing on loans made or securities ac- 
quired under the provisions of this title: 
Provided, That no attorney’s services shall be 
produced by contract in any office where an 
attorney or attorneys are or can be econom- 
ically employed full time to render such 
service. 

ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 113. To advise the Secretary in the 
performance of functions authorized by this 
Act, there is authorized to be created an 
Area Assistance Advisory Board, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Board’”’, which shall con- 
sist of the following members, all ex officio: 
The Secretary, as Chairman, the Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Labor, and Treasury, the Administra- 
tors of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. The Chairman may from time to 
time invite the participation of officials of 
other agencies of the executive branch inter- 
ested in the functions herein authorized. 
Each member of the Board may designate 
an officer of his agency to act for him as a 
member of the Board with respect to any 
matter there considered. 


DEPOSITARIES AND AGENTS 


Sec. 114. The Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized and directed to act as custodians 
and fiscal agents for the Secretary in the 
general performance of the powers conferred 
by this title. Each Federal Reserve bank 
shall be entitled to be reimbursed for all 
expenses incurred as such fiscal agents. Any 
banks insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, when designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may act as cus- 
todians and depositaries for the Secretary. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 115. With respect to financial assist- 
ance authorized by this Act: 

(a) Whoever makes any statement know- 
ing it to be false, or whoever willfully over- 
values any security, for the purpose of ob- 
taining for himself or for any applicant any 
loan, or extension thereof by renewal, de- 
ferment of action, or otherwise, or the ac- 
ceptance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing in 
any way the action of the Secretary, or for 
the purpose of obtaining money, property, or 
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anything of value, under this Act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with the Secretary— 

(1) embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or will- 
fully misapplies any moneys, funds, securi- 
ties, or other things of value, whether be- 
longing to him or pledged or otherwise en- 
trusted to him, or 

(2) with intent to defraud the Secretary 
or any other body politic or corporate, or any 
individual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, 
or examiner of the Secretary makes any false 
entry in any book, report, or statement of or 
to the Secretary, or, without being duly au- 
thorized, draws any order or issues, puts 
forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or draft bill of exchange, 
mortgage, Judgment, or decree thereof, or 

(3) with intent to defraud participates, 
shares, receives directly or indirectly any 
money, profit, property, or benefit through 
any transaction, loan, commission, contract, 
or any other act of the Secretary, or 

(4) gives any unauthorized information 
concerning any future action or plan of the 
Secretary which might affect the value of 
securities, or having such knowledge, in- 
vests or speculates, directly or indirectly, 
in the securities or property of any company 
or corporation receiving loans or other as- 
sistance from the Secretary shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

(c) As used in this section, the term 
“Secretary” shall mean, with respect to the 
lending activities of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator authorized under 
this Act, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator. 


USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Sec. 116. (a) To avoid duplication of ac- 
tivities and minimize expense in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, the Secretary 
shall to the extent practicable and with 
their consent use the available services and 
facilities of other agencies and instrumental- 
ities of the Federal Government on a reim- 
bursable basis. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as 
will assist in carrying out the objectives of 
this Act. This Act shall be supplemental 
to any existing authority and nothing herein 
shall be deemed to be restrictive of any ex- 
isting powers, duties, and functions of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government. 

CONSULTANTS 

Sec. 117. The Secretary is authorized to 
obtain services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55(a)), 
at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for in- 
dividuals. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 118. The Secretary shall make a com- 
prehensive annual report of his operations 
under this Act for the fiscal year ending on 
the preceding June 30, to the President, for 
transmission to the Congress as soon as 
practicable in each year, but in no case 
later than the third day of the following 
January. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 119. In addition to appropriations 
specifically authorized by sections 106 and 
108, appropriations are further authorized 
for the carrying out of other provisions and 
purposes of this Act. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I am entitled to be recognized by 
the Chair for 1 hour, to speak in support 
of my amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, for 
1 hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, mo- 
mentarily I withdraw my amendment, in 
deference to the distinguished chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
who has an amendment to submit. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments identified as 
3-7-61—A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading of the amendments in ex- 
tenso and to have them printed in the 
REcorD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


On page 49, line 25, strike out “raised” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘appropriated’. 

On page 53, line 6, strike out “raised” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘appropriated”. 

On page 56, beginning with line 14, strike 
out all through line 15 on page 57, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 9. (a) When requested by the Ad- 
ministrator, advances shall be made to the 
revolving funds, established under sections 
6(c) and 7(f) of this Act, from appropri- 
ations made therefor. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purpose 
of making advances to such funds, without 
fiscal year limitation, an amount not to ex- 
ceed $300,000,000. 

“(b) Receipts arising from the loan pro- 
grams authorized in sections 6 and 7 shall 
be credited to the appropriate revolving 
fund. Any moneys in any such fund de- 
termined by the Administrator to be in ex- 
cess of current needs shall be credited to 
the appropriation from which advanced to 
be held for future advances to such fund. 

“(c) There shall be paid into miscella- 
neous receipts of the Treasury at the close 
of each fiscal year interest on advances to 
any such fund at rates which shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
at the time the advances or commitments 
for advances are made after taking into con- 
sideration the current average market yields 
of outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States having maturities com- 
parable to loans made by the Administrator 
under this Act.” 


On page 57, line 16, strike out ‘‘(b)”’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘(d)’’. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 


the amendments present no new ques- 
tion for us. Ever since the days of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, we 
have been confronted with the question 
raised by the amendments. We did not 
have much cash, and we did not know 
how much money Congress wanted to 
put into the rehabilitation of banks, 
railroads, and other defunct businesses, 
and so we resorted to an unfortunate 
device. It is known as back-door financ- 
ing. Under that device, we authorize 
an agency to borrow money, whatever 
it says it needs, directly from the Treas- 
ury, and the agency offers its notes. 
Presumably, the loans will be repaid, 
but I am sure anybody who reads this 
bill will agree that many loans made 
under the bill will never be repaid. 

S. 1 would establish three revolving 
funds for three lending programs. The 
money for these revolving funds would 
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be borrowed from the Treasury Depart- 
ment under the so-called borrowing 
authority or back door financing. 

I have long been opposed to the use 
of the borrowing authority as a device 
to bypass the appropriations process. 
This device not only bypasses the Ap- 
propriations Committee; it also bypasses 
the basic principle that all money bills 
must be initiated in the House of 
Representatives. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides, in article I, section 9, that: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


This constitutional mandate has been 
implemented in both Houses of the Con- 
gress by the adoption of rules estab- 
lishing the standing Committees on 
Appropriations. Rule XXV of _ the 
Standing Rules of the Senate sets forth 
explicitly the jurisdiction of the Appro- 
priations Committee. Under the rule, 
all proposed legislation dealing with the 
appropriation of the revenue for the 
support of the Government must be 
referred to that committee. Identical 
language is contained in rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, 
which states the jurisdiction of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

As all of us know, proposed legislation 
creating a new governmental activity is 
considered by some other committee than 
the Committee on Appropriations. In 
order to provide for the financing of such 
new activities, the basic legislation gen- 
erally provides authority to obtain an 
appropriation, by the use of language 
such as “There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for,” and so forth. 

In January 1932, in order to meet the 
emergency situation caused by the de- 
pression, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency adopted a new procedure, with 
little or no precedent, to finance the 
activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act authorized the 
RFC to sell its obligations directly to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the pur- 
chase of these obligations to be treated 
as a public-debt transaction. By bor- 
rowing directly from the Treasury in this 
manner, there was no necessity to secure 
the approval of the Committee on Appro- 
priations for the expenditure of these 
funds. 

This method of appropriating funds 
from the Treasury in a legislative bill 
was used from time to time during the 
depression years and World War II. 
Perhaps this procedure can be justified 
in emergency situations, but its use in 
recent years has become increasingly 
commonplace. 

It is surprising that over the years 
this procedure for authorizing direct 
borrowing from the Treasury in the leg- 
islative bill has not been tested by a point 
of order in the Senate. On many occa- 
sions the reverse situation, legislation in 
an appropriation bill, has been ruled out 
of order. It is obvious that any lan- 
guage in a bill which orders the payment 
of money from the Treasury without the 
necessity of further action by the Con- 
&ress is an appropriation, and the Senate 
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rules require such legislation to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Those who defend the right of com- 
mittees other than the Appropriations 
Committee to include an appropriation 
in a legislative bill claim exemption from 
rule XXV of the Senate because of the 
language in that rule ‘‘for the support of 
the Government.” According to that 
claim, the Government, for which appro- 
priations must be handled exclusively by 
the Appropriations Committee, consists 
of the three branches of the Govern- 
ment—executive, judicial, and legisla- 
tive—and nothing more. But that inter- 
pretation would exclude the biggest 
appropriation bill for defense. On the 
other hand, if we admit that the Armed 
Services Committees of the House and 
Senate could not bypass the Appropria- 
tions Committees and report appropria- 
tion bills for the Defense Department, we 
are forced to admit that the words “sup- 
port of the Government” mean any duly 
authorized operation of the Government, 
and that covers everything that the Con- 
gress is authorized by the Constitution to 
do. 

Frankly, it was a sad day for those of 
us who believe in economy as well as in 
States rights when the Congress claimed 
that the general welfare clause was a 
general grant of power instead of a limi- 
tation upon the taxing power, and that 
claim was upheld by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, because, if we place 
no constitutional limitation upon what 
Congress can do, confusion arises con- 
cerning terms used at a time when the 
Government was exercising no powers 
except those granted by the Constitution, 
expressly or by necessary implication. 
The Government is now engaged in a 
multiplicity of actions never dreamed of 
when rule XXV was originally adopted. 
Clearly, therefore, it would be an im- 
proper construction of rule XXV to say 
that it included some functions of the 
Government, and not all functions. 

Again, it has been claimed that a legal 
right to bypass the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has been established by precedent. 
Under the English common law, and I 
assume under the laws of all States, it is 
possible to gain possession of real estate 
by adverse possession, but there is noth- 
ing in the rules of the Senate or in the 
history of those rules to indicate that any 
rule of the Senate can be legally changed 
simply by frequent violations of it. 

While admitting that members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee have 
been negligent through the years in the 
protection of their exclusive jurisdiction 
in the handling of appropriations bills, 
it should be apparent to all that the time 
has come when Members of the Senate 
must make a definite decision on how 
they prefer to make appropriations and 
to manage the national debt. 

If the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee can use this procedure to finance 
any new program its members desire, 
there is no reason why all the other 
committees cannot do the same. I would 
not be at all surprised if an attempt is 
made in the near future to finance the 
entire foreign aid program by direct 
borrowing from the ‘Treasury, thus 
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avoiding the risk of having these funds 
cut by the Appropriations Committee. 
In fact, there already is precedent for 
such action. The $3.7 billion loan to 
England in 1946 and the $60 million loan 
to Spain in 1950 were financed by direct 
borrowing from the Treasury. If the vio- 
lation of rule XXV is permitted to con- 
tinue, an endless number of Government 
programs could be financed in this man- 
ner. 

I realize there may be emergency situ- 
ations in the future necessitating the use 
of the direct borrowing procedure. In 
such situations, the orderly legislative 
procedure would be to waive the rule by 
unanimous consent. In this manner the 
jurisdiction of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would be recognized and the en- 
tire process would be open and above- 
board. 

There are those who argue for use 
of the borrowing authority in the case 
of loan programs and the use of the ap- 
propriations processes in expenditures 
programs. I do not agree with this posi- 
tion, but even its adherents should 
hesitate to use the borrowing authority 
for the loan programs under S.1. The 
loans will be secured, if at all, by third 
and fourth and fifth mortgages. They 
will be made for long terms—25 years in 
the case of industrial and commercial 
facilities, and up to 40 years in the case 
of public facilities. There is no require- 
ment that they should be amortized. 
Under the original bill a small sinking 
fund was provided for of one-fourth of 
1 percent per annum, but under the 
amended bill, not even this tiny per- 
centage need be set aside in a sinking 
fund. 

Senators should remember that these 
loans are to be made in distressed areas 
where outside financing is not available, 
where the redevelopment program may 
or may not succeed over the next 25 to 
40 years, with no amortization required, 
and perhaps no security whatever. It 
seems to me entirely vain to hope that 
any substantial part of these loans will 
ever be repaid. 

What has happened under the Defense 
Production Act borrowing authority may 
well happen again. The agency may 
well become insolvent as a result of 
having to pay interest on money bor- 
rowed from the Treasury which has gone 
down the drain. The administration, 
like those administering the Defense 
Production Act borrowing authority, may 
soon be back pleading to have the in- 
terest waived, pleading to have the in- 
terest canceled, and pleading to have 
the losses forgiven. By that time it will 
be too late for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or any other congressional com- 
mittee to review the programs and to 
see whether any caution or discretion 
has been used in administering them. 

In short, I oppose the use of the bor- 
rowing authority under S. 1, both be- 
cause it conflicts with what I consider 
sound principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment and because the loan program 
is so loose and so vague that the only 
results will be losses of funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur with the 
views expressed by the Senator from 
Virginia in regard to back-door financ- 
ing. I should like to ask a question dis- 
associated from the subject of the dis- 
cussion today. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the community facilities bill 
which was passed either last year or the 
year before. How did that bill differ in 
its provisions from the section of the bill 
we are now considering for lending funds 
to build community facilities? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The community 
facilities program, or more precisely the 
public facilities program in the com- 
munity facilities administration is part 
of the housing bill. As the Senator from 
Virginia recalls, they were included in a 
general back-door financing program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The community fa- 
cilities bill which we passed provided for 
loans to do practically all the things 
covered by the pending bill in regard to 
community facilities, except that the 
pending bill provides for grants as well 
as loans. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It would be really 
just a duplication, so far as the loan pro- 
gram in S. 1 is concerned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The community fa- 
cilities aspects of S. 1 are a duplication 
of what was provided in the community 
facilities bill passed a year or two ago? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The overall an- 
swer is, “Yes.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do the two bills differ 
from the standpoint that one provides 
for loans and the other provides for 
grants? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Both provide for 
loans. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And grants? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The bill passed 2 
years ago did not provide for any sub- 
stantial grants. The pending bill pro- 
vides for grants. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe $75 million 
is provided in this bill for direct grants 
to build community facilities? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the commu. 
nity facilities bill could moneys be 
loaned to build sewer systems, water 
supply lines, sidewalks, and other such 
things? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So we now are asked 
to provide a duplication of what was 
provided in the community facilities 
bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. The Senator from Virginia is 
opposed to this duplication. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. ‘Vhy are we dupli- 
cating it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
answer that question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will yield to the 
author of the bill. He put in the provi- 
sion. He is the duplicator, not the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 
Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from [Illinois to explain the 
duplication. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is no duplication. As the Senator from 


I did not hear the 
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Ohio said, the community facilities bill 
was designed primariiy to provide side- 
walks, water mains, sewer systems, and 
so forth, to improve the living conditions 
within the communities concerned. 

The bill now before the Senate would 
provide $75 million in grants for public 
facilities for—and these words are sig- 
nificant—industrial and commercial 
purposes. In other words, these facil- 
ities would be used to help to attract 
industries to the redevelopment areas. 

The area redevelopment bill and the 
community facilities program were de- 
signed primarily to cover two different 
sets of facilities. One relates to the 
provision of industrial water, as distinct 
from.water which goes into households. 
There is a need for industrial lakes for 


modern industry, which increasingly 
uses water in the process of manufac- 
turing. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the grants? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Grants and loans. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Grants and loans. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The area redevelop- 
ment bill would also provide assistance 
for industrial parks; namely, a group of 
small buildings, or a large building which 
can be subdivided, connected with the 
main highway by access roads and con- 
nected also with water systems, sewer 
systems and power systems, so that the 
area can be subdivided and leased to a 
series of small industries. 

The two measures have entirely dif- 
ferent purposes. We are now consid- 
ering a bill to provide industrial and 
commercial facilities intended to attract 
industry. The community facilities bill 
was designed for the improvement of liv- 
ing facilities within a community. The 
two approaches are quite different. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Ohio has heard the explanation of the 
patron of the bill, that there is no du- 
plication. 

Another explanation as to why there 
is no duplication is that the original act 
was administered by the HHFA. The 
HHFA administered the act very care- 
fully and narrowly. 

The pending bill provides a broad pro- 
gram, so that these people can proceed 
with what they could have done before, 
and go beyond anything they did before. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then do I correctly 
understand that the community facili- 
ties provision in the Housing Act was 
deemed to be inadequate, so a decision 
has been made to create a new division 
of loans and aid for industrial develop- 
ment? Does the Senator from Illinois 
take the position that under the Hous- 
ing Act no money could be loaned or 
granted for community facilities unless 
they were definitely dissociated from in- 
dustrial use. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the language 
is sufficiently vague so that, if stretched, 
the money could be used for such pur- 
poses. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing the money can be used. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I finish? In 
practice, as of last summer no such loans 
had ever been made. In practice, the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion interpreted these authorizations in 
existing law very narrowly. Now there 
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is some dispute as to whether the exist- 
ing language could be broadened. The 
purpose of the pending bill is to make it 
perfectly clear that this type of assist- 
ance should be provided for industrial 
and commercial public facilities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
take the position that if an Adminis- 
tor should find that a loan is not sound, 
based upon the circumstances sur- 
rounding it, and that the prospects of 
repayment are not good and therefore 
the loan should not be made, we then 
should pass a new bill to enable un- 
sound loans to be made? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; not at all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not the Senator 
believe that the bill would lead to that 
result? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at all. The 
Senator from Ohio is caricaturing this 
point of view. We merely say that in 
order to attract industry, we need some- 
thing more than sidewalks or sewer sys- 
tems or water mains. In many cases— 
but not in all—we shall need indus- 
trial lakes to supply large quantities of 
industrial water to manufacturing con- 
cerns. In many cases we shall need in- 
dustrial parks, which I have defined as 
either a large building or a series of 
small buildings, with access connections 
of roads, utility facilities, and so forth, 
so that such parks can be subdivided 
and leased to a series of small plants. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the buildings 
be used for operating plants? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For manufacturing, 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then the taxpayers 
of Ohio would be giving money to the 
Federal Government to be used by the 
Federal Government to give to com- 
munities to build industrial plants to 
be occupied by those who wish to en- 
gage in business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Ohio probably knows, there are two pro- 
visions in the bill governing public 
facilities for industrial and commercial 
purposes. There is a revolving loan 
fund of $100 million. There is also an 
authorization for grants of $75 million. 
One hundred million of the $175 million 
would be utilized for loans. The re- 
maining $75 million would be a grant 
program. 

The position we take, the principle 
which underlies the entire bill, is that 
there is a national responsibility and 
a national obligation to help areas 
which, through no fault of their own, 
have suffered prolonged and persistent 
unemployment. It is not the fault of 
the coal miners and the coal-mining 
communities of West Virginia or Illinois 
that employment in the coal-mining in- 
dustry has shrunk to about one-third, or 
more, leaving many communities in dis- 
tress. It is not the fault of the copper 
miners on the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan that the copper mines around 
Haughton have become largely ex- 
hausted. It is not the fault of the men 
mining iron ore in Minnesota that the 
Mesabi Range is being exhausted. It is 
not the fault of the people in West Vir- 
ginia that their mining industry has de- 
teriorated, nor is it the fault of the peo- 
ple in Lowell, New Bedford, and Fall 
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River, and in the textile centers of the 
North, that the textile industry has 
moved South. Under those circum- 
stances we say that it is sound national 
policy to try to bring new industry into 
those localities so that these people can 
return to work. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the answer to my 
question that the taxpayers of Ohio 
would be giving their money to the 
Federal Government which in turn 
would give it to communities to build 
parks—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 
be occupied by business? 
swer “Yes’’? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To a limited degree. 
If the Senator from Ohio wishes to re- 
peal the Constitution, and if he wishes 
to say that the National Government has 
no responsibility for the general welfare, 
he can do so. I happen to believe in 
the Constitution, and I believe that the 
Nation was in part founded to promote 
the general welfare as well as the com- 
mon defense. That statement is made 
in the preamble and in article I of the 
Constitution, giving to Congress power 
to levy taxes and spend money in behalf 
of the general welfare. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Illinois does not believe in the Consti- 
tution any more deeply than does the 
Senator from Ohio, and no more deeply 
than does any other Senator in this 
body. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not claim to 
have a monopoly on virtue. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have some qualms 
about the ability of the Congress to de- 
clare by legislation an area to be suit- 
able for business, when it is lacking in 
the attributes that attract business. I 
cannot understand how we would create 
an area that is acceptable and suitable 
for the settlement of business from an 
area which is remotely situated from 
the consuming public and the raw mate- 
rials which it needs, and an area in 
which there is an indifference to the 
maintenance of law and order, and the 
protection of life and property. 

I differ with the Senator from Illi- 
nois in his belief that the U.S. Congress, 
by some magic wand and the provision 
of money, can do things that are com- 
pletely inconsistent with natural laws 
and natural experience. In my judg- 
ment that is what is sought to be done 
by the bill. 

I believe that if the bill is passed, Ohio 
will be in the position of witnessing 
Federal money being used to build plants 
and parks, taking businesses away from 
Ohio, denying Ohio the right to attract 
new businesses, and channeling into 
other areas business that would be in 
competition with the products of Ohio. 
I am grateful to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia for yielding. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. If Senators who 
are opposed to my amendment will yield 
back the remainder of their time, we 
can have a vote. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield such time to 
the Senator from Illinois as he desires. 


Industrial parks. 
Industrial plants to 
Is the an- 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
amendment is adopted we may as well 
say goodby to an effective bill. 

Before I start to argue the point, let 
me indicate what is at stake. Under 
the bill there are three revolving loan 
funds of $100 million. One would be set 
up to help finance loans to industry in in- 
dustrial areas of high and persistent un- 
employment. There would be another 
loan program of $100 million to finance 
industry in rural areas of high under- 
employment and low farm income. 
There would be another loan program of 
$100 million for the public facilities 
which we have been discussing. 

I understand that my good friend 
from Ohio is opposed to all three of 
these provisions, because that is what 
he has seemed to be arguing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not hear what 
the Senator from Illinois said. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said that I thought 
my friend from Ohio was arguing 
against loans to help establish new in- 
dustries in industrial areas of high un- 
employment, and new industries in rural 
areas of high underemployment and low 
farm income, as well as the revolving 
loan fund for public facilities, and that 
his objection was directed to all three 
of the $100 million loan funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would subscribe to 
a lending program properly financed by 
the Federal Government through cur- 
rent taxes and not through back-door 
financing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not subscribe to 
an extension of the gift program of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. In 
addition to the three $100 million re- 
volving funds there is authorization for 
$94 million in grants and appropria- 
tions: $75 million in grants for public 
facilities; $10 million for retaining sub- 
sistence payments; $414 million for re- 
training; and $44 million for technical 
assistance. 

We provide for authorizations for all 
current expenditures and then, later, ap- 
propriations by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. The issue is on the $300 million 
in the revolving loan fund. We are ask- 
ing that this sum be provided upon 
Treasury issue rather than by annual 
appropriations. That is the question 
before us. The Senator from Virginia 
made quite an argument, implying that 
this was a heinous thing. I would like 
to show that this is a well established 
practice with many precedents going 
back for more than 40 years. 

Similar authority was granted in 1918 
to the Federal land banks. In 1932 it 
was provided for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. In 1933 it was 
provided for the Federal home loan 
banks. It was granted in 1934 to the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. In 
1936 it was granted to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. Also in 
1936, it was granted to the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission; to the Public Housing 
Authority in 1937; in 1938 to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

In addition, it has been provided for 
a whole series of other agencies or pro- 
grams, among them, the Farmers’ Home 
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Administration; the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration; urban renewal; the 
Veterans’ Administration; for college 
housing; the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation; the U.S. In- 
formation Agency; the International 
Monetary Fund; and many others. I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
inserted in the ReEcorp, at this point in 
my remarks, a list of statutes which have 
provided for the financing of Federal 
programs through public debt transac- 
tions rather than through current ap- 
propriations. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


AutTHorRITY To Use FuNps BorROWED From 
TREASURY 


The following is a list of statutes that have 
provided financing for Federal programs 
through public debt transactions, rather 
than appropriations. The statutes cited are 
the original statutes granting the authority; 
there have been numerous later amendments. 
In some cases the statute listed below au- 
thorized the operating agency to borrow from 
RFC, which in turn borrowed from the 
Treasury. In each such case, however, a later 
statute has eliminated this intermediate 
step, authorizing the agency itself to borrow 
directly from the Treasury: 


AGENCY-——STATUTE 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Jan- 
uary 22, 1932 (47 Stat. 9). 

Federal Home Loan Banks, July 22, 1932 
(47 Stat. 728). 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, April 27, 
1934 (48 Stat. 643). 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
June 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 971). 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, Jan- 
uary 31, 1934 (48 Stat. 346). 

Federal National Mortgage Association, 
January 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 3). 

Export-Import Bank, January 31, 1935 (49 
Stat. 4). 

Rural Electrification Administration, May 
20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1364). 

Public Housing Administration, September 
1, 1937 (50 Stat. 989). 

Commodity Credit Corporation, March 8, 
1938 (52 Stat. 108). 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, July 31, 1945 (59 Stat. 
514). 

Secretary of the Treasury (British loan), 
July 15, 1946 (60 Stat. 535). 

Farmers Home Administration: 

1. Farm Tenant Mortgage Insurance Fund, 
August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1078). 

2. Farm housing loans, July 15, 1940 (63 
Stat. 438). 

Economic Cooperation Administration: 

1. General foreign aid loans, April 3, 1948 
(62 Stat. 146). 

2. Loan to Spain, September 6, 1950 (64 
Stat. 758). 

3. Loan to India, June 15, 1951 (65 Stat. 
70). 

Urban Renewal Administration, July 15, 
1949 (63 Stat. 415). 

Veterans’ Administration (direct housing 
loans), April 20, 1950 (64 Stat. 77). 

Housing and Home Finance Agency (col- 
lege housing loans), April 20, 1950 (64 Stat. 
78). 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, June 27, 1950 (64 Stat. 259). 

Agencies administering expansion pro- 
grams under Defense Production Act, Sep- 
tember 8, 1950 (64 Stat. 802). 

Federal Civil Defense Administration, Jan- 
uary 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257). 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, May 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 95). 
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Community Facilities Administration 
(public facilities), August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 
643). 

International Finance Corporation, August 
11, 1955 (69 Stat. 670). 

U.S. Information Agency, July 18, 1956 (‘70 
Stat. 563). 

Federal Flood Insurance Administration, 
August 7, 1956 (70 Stat. 1084). 

International Monetary Fund, July 31, 
1945 (59 Stat. 514). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In addition, I also 
submit for the Recorp a list of legisla- 
tion dealing with expenditures for vet- 
erans which might never have passed 
Congress if the principle of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia had 
been always used in the past. I ask that 
that statement may also be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1. Grants for specially equipped automo- 
biles for disabled veterans. 

2. Compensation for service-connected 
disabilities for veterans of the Spanish 
American War, World War I, World War II 
and the Korean conflict, and peacetime 
service. 

3. Compensation for non-service-connected 
disabilities, World War I, World War II, 
and Korean conflict. 

4. Hospitalization service for certain vet- 
erans of any war or peacetime service. 

5. Domicilliary care service for certain vet- 
erans of any war or peacetime. 

6. Outpatient medical treatment for 
veterans of any war or peacetime service. 

7. Outpatient dental treatment. 

8. Provide feeding or treatment in the use 
of prosthetics for veterans of any war or 
peacetime service. 

9. Free medical examination in connec- 
tion with applications of other Federal ben- 
efits. 

10. Furnishing, repairing or replacing cer- 
tain aids for blind veterans entitled to 
service-connected benefits. 

11. GI bill education and training bene- 
fits for veterans of World War II and Korea. 

12. Vocational rehabilitation for disabled 
veterans. 

18. War orphan education assistance pro- 
gram for children of certain disabled vet- 
erans. 

14. GI loan program. 

15. Direct loan program. 

16. Grants of assistance for specially 
adapted wheelchair homes. 

17. Unemployment compensation benefits 
furnished veterans of World War II and 
Korea, administered by Department of 
Labor. 

18. Mustering out payment of World War 
Ii and Korean veterans, administered by 
the Service Department. 

19. Guarantee of premiums of commercial 
life insurance for any person now on active 
duty. 

20. GI life insurance for veterans. 

21. Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation for service-connected debts on or 
after January 1957. 

22. Compensation for service-connected 
debts prior to January 1957. 

23. Compensation for non-service-connect- 
ed debts of wives and children of veterans. 

24. Reimbursement of burial expenses not 
to exceed $150. 

25. Furnishing burial flags to the veteran’s 
survivor. 

26. Six months’ death gratuity for sur- 
vivors who died on active duty, adminis- 
tered by Service Department. 

27. Furnishing the headstone or grave 
marker, administered by Department of the 
Army. 
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28. Burial of veterans and immediate 
members of their families in national ceme- 
tery, administered by Department of Army 
and Interior. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
would now like to argue the substance of 
the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Virginia, and not confine myself to 
precedents. Before I do so, however, 
it is very interesting to note that some 
of those present have allowed some of 
these precedents to continue to exist 
and have not objected to them. But 
when a measure is introduced which 
would try to help the unemployed of 
our country, they object to this method 
of government finance. That is very 
significant. If these people wish to be 
consistent, then let them introduce bills 
to do away with all these precedents. 
However, that has not been done. 

Let us now turn to the question of the 
arguments in the case. In considering 
this bill we must distinguish between 
current expenditures and investments. 
This is also a crucial distinction which 
every private business observes. Cur- 
rent expenditures are those which keep 
the business running to carry out cur- 
rent activities. They are expenditures 
for wages, for raw materials, for depre- 
ciation, for taxes, and so forth. 

In addition to these expenditures, 
there are investments made to increase 
the productivity capacity or the earnings 
of the concern in the future. 

Current expenditures should be met, 
of course, out of current revenues. 
However, there is no requirement that 
investments and increases in the capi- 
tal assets of a private concern must be 
met out of current income. In public 
utility financing the common procedure 
is for the public utility to issue bonds, 
which will permit the construction of 
new plants. And, in certain cases the 
improvement of existing plants is simi- 
larly financed. 

This has been the prevailing business 
practice, although it is true that in re- 
cent years manufacturing firms have 
been financing expansion to a further 
degree out of net profits. However, the 
basic distinction in accounting, which 
should always be drawn, is between cur- 
rent expenditures and investment or 
capital expenditure. 

In our Federal budget, it is true that 
we have not always observed this dis- 
tinction. As a matter of fact, we nor- 
mally do not do so. I believe this is an 
error in Federal financing. The present 
accounting procedure leads to an exag- 
geration of the indebtedness of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Committee on 
Government Operations of the House 
has published a table which shows the 
assets of the Federal Government in 
terms of original cost, not reproduction 
cost; not market value, but original cost. 
This table indicates that the assets of 
the Federal Government are approxi- 
mately equal to the outstanding na- 
tional debt, and that there is, therefore, 
no net indebtedness of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If we were to use the repro- 
duction costs or current market values 
as the basis for valuation, I am confident 
that the assets of the Federal Govern- 
ment would exceed the outstanding 
obligations. 
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Let me point out that this principle 
is precisely the principle incorporated in 
the pending bill in its present form. 
Current expenditures are to be met by 
appropriations. Capital investments are 
to be met by direct borrowing. The Fed- 
eral Government is to lend $300 million 
to private concerns and to local groups 
for capital investment. In the case of 
private concerns, the loans will be used 
for plant and buildings, up to a certain 
percentage of the cost, plus, in rare cases, 
for machinery and equipment. 

In the case of the public facility loans, 
they will be used, as I have said, for 
facilities for industrial and commercial 
purposes, such as industrial water and 
industrial parks. These will be income- 
yielding or income-generating projects. 

As a matter of fact, the amounts 
loaned will have to be repaid within 25 
years, so far as the industrial and rural 
private loans are concerned, and repaid 
with interest at a rate one-half of 1 per- 
cent higher than the rate at which the 
Government borrows money on issues of 
comparable maturity. The one-half of 
1 percent loading is intended to meet 
the administrative cost of making loans 
and cover losses, and in my judgment it 
will be adequate. 

So we are confident that there will be 
no loss of capital on the part of the 
Government. The money which is bor- 
rowed will be reloaned at a higher rate 
of interest. Therefore, I see no reason 
why we should go to the antiquated sys- 
tem of accounting which would require 
capital investments to be financed out of 
the current tax revenues of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iryield. 

Mr.BUSH. That is where the original 
money comes from; is it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; it comes from 
the money market; from investment 
funds in the capital markets. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator mean 
that the Treasury does not get its money 
from the taxpayers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In this case the Gov- 
ernment will borrow money from the 
general money market and will pay the 
current rate of interest. It will relend 
the money at that current rate of in- 
terest, plus one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. BUSH. The Government will not 
borrow the money if it has the money. 
It may borrow if it is in deficit, but it 
will not necessarily borrow it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, but we can as- 
sume that the money will be borrowed. 

Mr. BUSH. Is that something new 
to this administration? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I think any ad- 
ministration would do it. 

Mr. BUSH. As I see it, the whole 
purpose of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Virginia is to provide 
congressional review of this proposal 
once a year, when the appropriations are 
made for the succeeding year. I cannot 
see why the Senator from Illinois objects 
to having this kind of review year by 
year by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—by Congress. After all, that is a 
very useful idea. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a useful idea 
if one is opposed to the measure. 
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Mr. BUSH. No. I think the measure 
will work just as well one way as the 
other. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under the bill, Con- 
gress will have ample opportunity to 
review. Under section 9(b), the Admin- 
istrator will be required to prepare and 
submit annually a budget program in 
accordance with sections 102, 103, and 
104 of the Government Corporations 
Control Act. This will require the sub- 
mission, as a part of the President’s an- 
nual budget, of complete information 
about the Administrator’s financial 
activities. 

Furthermore, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will have the duty to 
watch over the activities of the Adminis- 
trator. 

Finally, a new section 27 was inserted 
in the bill. The Senator from Connect- 
icut gave valuable service in helping on 
this change. This section requires the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to make a complete review of the 
act after it has been in operation for 2 
years; to report to the Senate on its 
review; and to make such recommenda- 
tions as the committee deems desirable. 
So there is full provision for review, but 
there is no provision for electrocution. 

Mr. BUSH. There is a provision for 
one review, and it is in the bill. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. There is a continu- 
ing review under the various provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad the Senator 
from Illinois acknowledges my help, to- 
gether with that of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre], in getting 
that provision into the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. What the Senator is 
talking about is an annual review by the 
Committees on Appropriations, by the 
Senate, and by the House of Representa- 
tives. That is all. That is what hap- 
pens with our defense appropriations and 
with almost all of the other big appro- 
priations. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
yield to us on this point. He may get 
some support for the bill if he will yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, if I 
agree to kill the bill, the Senator from 


Connecticut will support it. Is that 
correct? 
Mr. BUSH. I do not agree this 


amendment would kill the bill. With this 
and a few other amendments, I might 
well vote for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand the 
purpose of the Senator from Connecticut. 
I do not intend to be beguiled in this 
fashion. 

There is another factor which needs 
to be considered, if the financing of the 
program is to be reviewed by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations each year. The 
Secretary of Commerce will now be in 
charge of the bill. He will not have the 
opportunity to prepare a thorough pro- 
gram, because he will not know what 
will happen in the future in regard to 
financing. This is a continuing program. 
The applications for loans will go through 
many stages, and an application started 
in one year cannot be concluded, fre- 
quently, until another year. We will be 
putting a bludgeon over the head of the 
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Secretary of Commerce and the Ad- 
ministrator, with the result that at any 
moment the program could be called off. 
By such an amendment, we would vir- 
tually prohibit any efficient long-range 
program. 

Furthermore, this amendment, if 
adopted, could lead to excessive com- 
mitments. The Secretary of Commerce 
and the Administrator, as the year draws 
to a close, and they face the prospect of 
their appearance before the Committee 
on Appropriations, will say, “let us get 
rid of this money as quickly as we can, 
because nobody knows when the iceman 
cometh,” so we might find them making 
all kinds of commitments which, if they 
had a longer time in which to consider 
the matter, they would not approve. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut, who is always amiable, and who 
is now as slender of girth as when he 
played on the Yale baseball team years 
ago—— 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Illinois 
has a wonderful memory. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I remember admir- 
ing the Senator when he was a college 
student. He was not only a good base- 
ball player, but a fine singer and his 
rendition of the “Whiffenpoof Song” 
touches all hearts. 

Mr. BUSH. I am embarrassed among 
all these visitors. 

Some of us look upon this program 
as a rather experimental program. The 
Senator from Illinois speaks of it as 
though it were as well established as 
the college loan program and some other 
programs which have been in force and 
effect for a good many years and have 
proven themselves to be satisfactory. 

I think one of the best arguments for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia is that this is definitely an ex- 
perimental program. It is different from 
anything we have ever done in the his- 
tory of Congress. It is quite different, 
even, than the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. It is really a great adventure, 
and it may turn out to be a very use- 
ful one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not if the Senator 
from Connecticut can help it. 

Mr. BUSH. Wait aminute. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois must not say things 
like that, because the Senator does not 
know whether I will vote for the bill or 
not. I told the Senator in committee 
that if he was reasonable about some 
amendments, I might well support the 
bill, and I may. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Connecticut seems to want to cripple 
the bill with amendments, so that it 
will be unworkable. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Illi- 
nois must be careful not to impute any 
motives to me or to any other Sena- 
tor. I do not impute to him anything 
except the highest motives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I assume the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is acting in what 
he believes to be the best interest of 
the Nation. 

Mr. BUSH. So long as it is an ex- 
perimental or a sort of pilot project-—— 
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and the Senator from Illinois must 
agree that that is what it is—why not 
give the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives a chance and a duty, under 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Virginia, to review the act from 
year to year until it establishes itself 
as a worthy project to proceed on a 
revolving basis or until it has demon- 
strated that it simply will not work. 
That is my point. Why is not the 
Senator from Illinois willing to yield that 
much? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I simply ask, Why 
should not Congress pass on these mat- 
ters? Why should we delegate this 
power to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. BUSH. No; Congress has the 
power. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope the Sen- 
ate will uphold the position taken by 
the Senator from Illinois, who has 
worked so long and arduously on the 
bill. He has made trips into the de- 
pressed areas of the country. He has 
devoted considerable time and energy, 
not only this year, but in the past sev- 
eral years, to this particular proposal. 
He has shown that he is willing to go 
halfway by accepting the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 
I hope that on this amendment the Sen- 
ate will support the Senator from Illinois 
and retain the amendment in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I feel 
very much better after that very forth- 
right statement by the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Now I wish to make some comments 
to my good friend, the Senator from 
Connecticut, if he will permit me to do 
so. 
Mr. BUSH. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion, if the Senator from Illinois will 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. BUSH. Did the Senator from 
Illinois accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas? I ask the ques- 
tion because I was momentarily off the 
floor when that matter was being han- 
dled. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes; I accepted it. 

Mr. BUSH. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But I wish to say 
that now that some of the opponents 
of the bill have tasted blood, they are 
moving in for the kill. [Laughter.] 

Without drawing any analogy between 
human beings and sharks, let me say 
that when I was in the South Pacific, 
I learned something about the habits 
of sharks. They can be swimming peace- 
fully along; but if there is a little blood 
in the water, it stirs them, and they at- 
tack human beings as well as each other. 

Let me say that I have shed a little 
blood, here on the floor, by accepting 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas; and now there is blood on 
the carpet, and it has excited the oppo- 
nents of the bill, and is giving them a 
great sense of victory, and they are mov- 
ing in for the kill. I felt all along that 
was the case, until the Senator from 
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Montana [{Mr. MANSFIELD] came to my 
rescue in this fashion, and made his 
statement which gave us the prospect 
of more votes. 

Now I should like to reply to the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. BUSH. I was hoping the Sena- 
tor would. {Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now I have to say 
something which all of us know, al- 
though we seldom speak about it: I refer 
to the bipartisan, unholy alliance which 
exists in this body, and also in the House 
of Representatives, between the conserv- 
ative Republicans and the conservative 
Democrats of the South. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
is the sheerest nonsense I have ever 
heard spouted on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Itis one of the truest 
statements ever made. I thought that 
would stir up the alliance. But that 
statement is true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that is 
an untruth; and if that is a violation of 
the rule, I shall submit to discipline by 
the Senate, because we shall cite the 
record. This business of talking about 
unholy alliances is the sheerest “stuff.” 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, it was well stated 
by Mr. Hatteck, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; he openly admits the fact. 

Mr. President, I am ready to entertain 
a motion that I be compelled to take my 
seat; and then I shall argue the issue. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I simply let my words stand, too; 
and if the Senate wants to take them 
out, that will be all right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, Mr. President, 
let mine stand, also. 

Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. BUTLER. If that is an unholy 
alliance, cannot the Senator engineer 
a little more of it—because I think the 
country needs a little more of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the Senator ad- 
mits that it exists, does he? 

Mr. BUTLER. I admit nothing; the 
Senator from Illinois stated it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Senator from 
Maryland does not deny it. After all, it 
is known to everyone. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a very 
polite question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to finish 
my statement. 

Mr. BUSH. But I should like to ask 
a question before the Senator from Illi- 
nois leaves this very interesting point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not going to 
leave it, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. I refer to the Senator’s 
reference to the unholy alliance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall continue to 
refer to it in that fashion. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator from Il- 
linois yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. Suppose it did exist— 
although I am not a member of it, and 
I do not know anyone who is—but sup- 
pose it did exist: Why does the Senator 
from Illinois call it unholy? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Because it is a com- 
bination of the conservative elements of 
both parties, which is seeking to prevent 
the consummation into law of the will of 
the people as registered in the presiden- 
tial elections. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator from 
Illinois mean that it was registered 
recently by an overwhelming vote? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, the only way 
we have to decide matters of this sort 
is by majority vote. This year, the 
majority was not as large as I would 
have liked it to have been; but in 1948 
it was larger; and in 1944 it was very 
much larger; and in 1940 it was larger. 
But ever since 1938, this alliance—holy 
or unholy—has dominated the Senate 
and has dominated the House; and this 
alliance is opposing this bill, today. 
There is no use denying it. Why do we 
as Senators deny what everyone knows 
to be true? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to ask which 
part of the alliance—the conservative 
Republicans, or the conservative Demo- 
crats—is unholy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is the chemical 
combination. Although individually they 
may be very fine persons, when they 
are put together they have a chemical 
effect which is not good; and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is well aware of the 
nature of such chemical combinations— 
in other words, two chemicals which are 
very beneficial can, when mixed together, 
have a final result which is very adverse. 

So although I would say that indi- 
vidually these persons are very fine gen- 
tlemen, and all of us like them as 
friends—for instance, I like my colleague 
from Illinois, and we get along personally 
very well, although we seldom agree. But 
when we return home, we do not attack 
each other; and I am ready now to dis- 
play my friendship. In fact, to demon- 
strate it, I now shake him by the hand. 
{Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, I say that when 
these two groups join together as they 
commonly do they threaten the enact- 
ment of legislation which the vast ma- 
jority of the American people vote for 
when the Presidency is at stake. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would it be an un- 
holy alliance if we on this side of the 
aisle were to line up with you liberals? 
That would not be an unholy alliance, 
would it? (Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say it would 
be the beginning of virtue; and “while 
the lamp holds out to burn, the vilest sin- 
ner may return.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is a typical 
remark by an extreme liberal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh,Iama very mod- 
erate man. 

I argued to the Fulbright amendment 
at the request of the Department of 
Commerce—in order to obtain agree- 
ment and harmony. But, as I said, the 
sight and the taste of blood have excited 
a desire to kill this bill by means of 
crippling amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I should like to 
finish my comment, because we have lost 
sight of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was going to say 
that the Appropriations Committee 
serves as a magnet to draw together a 
very large proportion of the members of 
this unholy alliance; and the members 
of the alliance are stronger in the Ap- 
propriations Committee than they are on 
the floor of the Senate. When I make 
that statement, it is not a reflection on 
any individual member. Of course, I 
know that many members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, such as the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, are 
not members of this alliance in any re- 
spect. Many of those who are members 
of the alliance—in fact, all the members 
of the alliance—are individually very 
fine persons; and there is no reflection 
on them, personally. But the Appro- 
priations Committee is one of the strong- 
holds of the alliance; it is one of their 
castles; and they are saying, “Put the 
fair maiden into this secret recess, sepa- 
rate her from the light of day, and let 
murder or worse things be committed 
upon her.” 

Now I yield to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is my 
understanding that in the recent elec- 
tion President Kennedy endorsed the re- 
election to the Senate of every southern 
Senator on the Democratic ticket, and 
strongly supported all of them. In fact, 
can the Senator from Illinois name one 
member of the conservative Democratic 
group, either in the South or in the 
North, who was not supported by Mr. 
Kennedy in the recent election? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the President 
was more cooperative than many of those 
candidates were, but I think in many 
cases it was an unrequited affection. In 
fact, that has been our experience: We 
lavish affection and help on our south- 
ern brethren, but it is not always re- 
turned. I do not know how much longer 
we should do it. We live in hope, but our 
hopes are always dashed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will the 
Senator from Mlinois admit that every 
Member of the Senate who comes from 
the South and who was seeking reelec- 
tion in the last election was supported 
by Mr. Kennedy? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the unholy al- 
liance the group of which the Senator 
from Illinois speaks when he refers to 
lavishing affection on the southerners? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I say it is an alliance 
of persons of the two parties who, al- 
though basically good, form a chemical 
combination which is adverse. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
from Illinois mean that he lavishes af- 
fection when he charges the existence 
of an unholy alliance? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I lavish all kinds of 
affection on them, individually. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If that is affec- 
tion, I do not want the Senator from 
Illinois to love me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
spite of being spurned by the Senator 
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from Arkansas, let me say that I still 
have affection for him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
repeat that under such circumstances 
I do not want the Senator from Ili- 
nois to love me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, even 
though the Senator slaps me on one 
cheek, I will turn the other. Even 
though he will not walk with me the first 
mile, I will walk with him the second. 
Even though he takes my coat from me, 
I will give him my cloak. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
Tllinois is about to join the unholy al- 
liance, if he keeps walking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to see this bill confined to the 
mercies of the Appropriation Committee 
each year, and I hope very much this 
amendment will be defeated. Very 
frankly, if the amendment is agreed to, 
we shall have to consider whether or not 
we will go on with the bill, or whether, 
perhaps, it will not be better for it to 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a@ quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield time from the 
time allotted to him in order to have a 
quorum call? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think, technically, 
under the rules, it should be charged to 
me. If my good friend and colleague 
(Mr. DirKsEN] is willing to share the 
time with me, I will appreciate it. I do 
not ask for it; I merely make that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, Mr. President; I 
may resort to the same procedure after 
a while. So I suggest that we have a 
oem call, not to be charged to either 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it > so ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, in order to keep the 
proceedings in order, I point out that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rosert- 
SON] is momentarily off the floor. Nor- 
mally, the time would come under my 
control. I shall be glad to yield such 
time as the Senator from Connecticut 
wishes. I take it he is in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. I am for the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield the Senator 
from Connecticut 10 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, after all 
these unkind remarks, and I am sure the 
senior Senator from Illinois means all 
these unkind remarks very kindly, he 
should be reminded that those of us who 
are supporting the amendment of the 
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distinguished Senator from Virginia are 
also supporting the administration’s bill. 
We are supporting President Kennedy 
in his message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when he told them what he 
wanted in this part of the bill. He 
wanted to eliminate back-door financ- 
ing, and to return to the appropriation 
process. So in this unholy alliance the 
Senator is talking about, we are only 
supporting the President of the United 
States on the New Frontier. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that there has just hurried 
into the Chamber the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMPHREY], the majority whip, who has 
@ message which, in language of the 
Napoleonic wars, comes, I think, from 
the horse’s mouth; and I think he can 
state what the attitude of the White 
House is on the question of financing 
either by annual appropriations, as the 
Senator from Connecticut is advocating, 
or by Treasury issue. 

I may say that I am somewhat startled 
to find the Senator from Connecticut 
has suddenly become a great defender 
of the President of the United States. 
This is really like a Confederate putting 
on a Federal uniform and coming across 
the lines. 

Mr. BUSH. It is exactly the reverse, 
I say to the Senator. Nevertheless, I 
ask the Senator if I am not correct in 
what I stated about the wishes of the 
President of the United States in respect 
to the proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I have permis- 
sion to yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. BUSH. I have the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota if he 
desires to have me do so. Otherwise, I 
shall be glad to yield the floor and let 
the Senator seek it in his own right. 

I do so, Mr. President. I yield back 
whatever time I have remaining from 
the time allowed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is time 
yielded to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BUSH. I was yielded as much 
time as needed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield time to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the issue is not, particularly, what 
the President may have indicated to tne 
Senator from Connecticut or to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. The real issue is, 
Which is the better way to proceed? In 
other words, what kind of program 
would we like for area redevelopment? 
How do we wish to initiate the program 
in order to give it the impetus and the 
impact which is needed? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator was not in 
the Chamber when his good friend on 
his right accused me and other Sena- 
tors of being in an unholy alliance with 
certain members of his party. I rose a 
moment ago to remind the Senator that 
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the so-called unholy alliance, which is 
in fact not an alliance at all—neverthe- 
less, what the Senator thinks of as 
such—was only supporting the new 
President of the United States in re- 
spect to the particular issue. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the Senator 
speaks of an unholy alliance I say that 
I require no religious test on any of these 
political issues. I do not wish to invoke 
the Diety, nor do I wish to try to claim 
any amoral purposes in whatever ar- 
rangements may be reached. 

I merely say that the administration 
has made it quite clear it would prefer 
to have—I have said this to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias]—the ad- 
ministrative establishment of a new 
agency within the Department of Com- 
merce. The administration has made it 
equally clear, in order to expedite the 
operation of the area redevelopment 
program, that it would be preferable to 
have what is called Treasury financing. 

We run into problems in connection 
with the desires of those in the other 
body. ‘Those who serve in the other 
body are concerned about appropri- 
ations to take care of the programs of 
investments, loans, and grants. 

On the subject of grants, there is no 
doubt that the appropriation process 
should be followed. In the bill there is 
a provision for slightly in excess of $90 
million of grants, and that should be 
provided by the appropriation process. 
It is so provided in the Senate bill. 

With respect to repayable loans, which 
are not grants, but good, solid invest- 
ments, of exactly the same type as loans 
of the Development Loan Fund or of the 
highly successful Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, it seems to me the sensible 
method is what we call Treasury financ- 
ing, so that the programs may get under- 
way without undue delay. 

I state for the record that if the 
Senate will pass a bill which will pro- 
vide for administration of the bill within 
the general confines of the Department 
of Commerce—and I understand the 
Senator from Illinois has accepted that 
proposal—and at the same time provide 
for Treasury financing, the administra- 
tion will find it very much to its liking, 
very much in accordance with its desires, 
and it will be found to meet the require- 
ments of sound legislation. 

I do not come to the floor of the 
Senate to speak for the President of the 
United States. I deplore that sort of 
thing. That was done in the other ad- 
ministration, and every so often a tele- 
phone call would come in at about the 
time some Member thought he was 
speaking for the President, and there 
would be a change of signals. I am not 
that fleet footed. 

I have been involved in the legislative 
conferences which have been held in re- 
gard to the bill, and I can say with ab- 
solute conviction and sincerity that the 
proposal now being advanced by the 
Senator from Illinois, in respect to which 
he has made the concession relating to 
the administration of the measure, with 
Treasury financing, is considered by the 
administration to be sound, workable, 
and within the general program of the 
President. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the junior Senator from Illinois yield 
me 2 minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall be glad to do 
so, if I may have the permission of the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to yield 5 
minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah wishes to express his surprise and 
shock upon hearing the senior Senator 
from Illinois say that if a proposal for 
Treasury financing should fail, or if the 
Robertson amendment should be agreed 
to, the Senator would seriously consider 
whether the bill itself should be with- 
drawn. This to me indicates that the 
basic purpose of the bill must not have 
very much foundation, if as an expres- 
sion of lack of faith in the appropria- 
tions process and the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee the Senator would 
rather see the bill as a whole go by the 
board. 

The normal program of financing Gov- 
ernment operations is through the ap- 
propriations process. I can understand 
that there are those who believe this 
proposal would be an improvement on 
it, but the Senator from Utah cannot 
believe that to return to a normal pro- 
gram would be so serious as to justify 
the killing of the bill. 

I should be delighted if the bill were 
killed, as the Senator from [Illinois 
knows. I opposed the bill in the com- 
mittee. I oppose it now. However, with 
respect to this bill or any similar pro- 
posal, I have consistently taken the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Virginia, 
that back-door Treasury financing is a 
departure from the normal—and I think 
the appropriate—method of financing 
Federal programs and operations. 

I hope Senators will support the 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Virginia. If they are agreed to, 
I shall be interested to see whether the 
Senator from Illinois then will move 
that the bill be tabled or returned to 
the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, on my own 
time? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Utah was not in the Chamber when the 
Senator from Illinois made his argu- 
ment, though he is doubtless familiar 
with the contentions I advanced. 

Instead of this being a new method, 
there are over 30 specific precedents for 
it. In addition, I pointed out that a 
distinction must be drawn between cur- 
rent expenditures and capital invest- 
ments. Current expenditures certainly 
should be met out of annual appropria- 
tions, but capital investments need not, 
and in my opinion should not, be met 
in that way. The practice of public 
utilities is to finance capital investments 
by bond issues and borrowing. 

In this particular instance what we 
are seeking to do is to lend money from 
three revolving funds totaling $300 mil- 
lion. The program involves investments. 

The rate of interest will be in excess 
of the rate which the Government has to 
pay for its borrowings. 
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I see no reason why the program 
should be financed by annual appropria- 
tions. 

In my characteristically undiplomatic 
fashion, I mentioned that such a pro- 
cedure would consign to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the decision over 
whether the program should continue. 
This committee, I said, served as a 
magnet to attract the more conserva- 
tive members of both parties. I would 
prefer to have the issue settled by the 
Senate as a whole and by the House of 
Representatives as a whole, rather than 
to have the maiden invited into the dark 
chamber amongst a group containing 
very few of her friends. 

Mr. BENNETT. This is a very inter- 
esting word picture of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. BENNETT. That committee is 
headed by the dean of the Senate, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Utah was not in the Chamber when I 
said, furthermore, that the Committee 
on Appropriations was like a chemical 
compound in which elements extremely 
good individually, when combined, have 
a deleterious effect. There is no refiec- 
tion upon any individual; it is merely a 
statement that the chemical combina- 
tion is not too beneficial for ideas such 
as these. 

Mr. BENNETT. The fact that the 
Senate has made similar mistakes earlier 
with respect to other programs does not 
convince the Senator from Utah that this 
kind of back-door financing should con- 
tinue. 

I should like to make another brief 
observation. The Treasury of the United 
States is in debt nearly $300 billion, so 
there is no reserve from which to lend 
the proposed funds. The Treasury must 
borrow them or add to the deficit. Pre- 
sumably, if the funds go through the ap- 
propriation process, there is an oppor- 
tunity to measure their relative value 
compared to other programs in the Gov- 
ernment; and while I admit that this 
barrier is easily breached, I think there 
would be more likely to be responsible 
administration of the funds in such a 
process than there would be if the door 
were opened and the man who was re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
program were permitted to call up the 
Secretary of the Treasury and say, “I 
need more money.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if I 
may reply to the Senator from Utah on 
my time, let me say first that he was 
not in the Chamber when I pointed out 
that if we took into account the assets 
which the Federal Government has on 
the basis of original costs, those are ap- 
proximately equal to the total amount 
of the national debt, and if we consider 
market value, it would be in excess of 
the national debt. So the picture of the 
Federal Government being bankrupt is 
completely beside the point and un- 
founded. 

Furthermore, I am interested in the 
fact that in 1957 a similar issue was 
raised in connection with the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, and the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] of- 
fered an amendment to delete the bor- 
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rowing authority from the bill and sub- 
stitute annual appropriations. 

I note with much interest that the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] voted ‘‘nay’ on that measure 
and voted to maintain the borrowing 
authority. Apparently the Senator from 
Utah thinks it is all right to have—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I asked to have the 
time charged to me. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Illinois has been talking on his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Originally, the time 
was charged to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask that any time 
I have taken be charged to me. I shall 
finish the sentence. Apparently the 
Senator from Utah thought it was all 
right to have Treasury financing to help 
people abroad, but wrong to have 
Treasury financing to help people at 
home. To my mind, a common principie 
should run through both operations. I 
am very happy to say that I voted against 
the Morse amendment, as did the Sena- 
tor from Utah. My only regret is that 
he has changed his position in the mean- 
time. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah would like to offer a deal to the 
Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I do not make 
deals. 

Mr. BENNETT. In view of the fact 
that I voted in favor of his position the 
last time, I propose that he vote for my 
position this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I believe in be- 
ing consistent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be not 
charged to either side under the provi- 
sions of the unanimous consent agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
conformity with the suggestion of the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. RoBertTson] I feel at liberty to al- 
lot 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio on behalf of the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I will 
support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Virginia. I do so on the 
basis that the proposal he makes is right. 
Over and above that, I do so because the 
President of the United States has 
clearly, with reference to the bill, indi- 
cated how he wanted the financing to 
be arranged. 


I have no objec- 
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Mention has been made of an unholy 
alliance today. That statement prac- 
tically declares that the President is a 
part of the unholy aliiance, because he 
has clearly stated in the bill which he 
submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives that the financing shall not be done 
through the back door. I take it that 
the President of the United States has 
weighed the subject of back-door financ- 
ing. My belief is that he has concluded 
that in order to avoid the censure of the 
public for heavy spending and huge tax- 
ing, resort has frequently been made to 
the method of back-door financing 
rather than by way of appropriations 
made each year as recommended by the 
Appropriations Committees. I repeat 
that the President of the United States, 
in effect, has declared to the proponents 
of the measure that he does not agree 
with the back-door financing method. 

Let us take a look at the bill which the 
President submitted to the House. I 
read from it: 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT FUND 

Sec. 9. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be established in the Treasury of the United 
States an area redevelopment fund (herein- 
after referred to as the “fund’’), which shall 
be available to the Secretary for the pay- 
ment of all obligations and expenditures 
arising from the purchase of evidences of in- 
debtedness and loans authorized under sec- 
tions 6 and 7. 

(b) When requested by the Secretary, ad- 
vances shall be made to the fund from the 
appropriations made therefor. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the purpose of making advances to the fund, 
without fiscal year limitation, an amount 
not exceeding $300,000,000. 


That is the view of the President, 
Along come the proponents of the pend- 
ing measure, which includes back-door 
financing, and they state to the people 
of the country that the President is 
wrong, that the financing should not be 
done in the normal way of appropria- 
tions, but should be done in their way, 
through the back door. 

I would feel rather defenseless if I 
stood here arrayed against the propo- 
nents of the bill if I did not have on my 
side the definite view of the President. 

I should like to know, as we continue 
our debates during this session, how fre- 
quently we are going to reject this sound 
method of running public financing and 
substitute therefor what in my opinion 
has properly been labeled as going in the 
back door and out the back door, thereby 
avoiding the sunlight of Appropriations 
Committees, and thus not letting the 
public know what ishappening. The bill 
from which I have read was submitted to 
the House. It is the President’s bill. I 
believe we ought to follow it, not only 
because the present item is involved, but 
because of the grave implications it has 
upon all our operations. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] made the statement that this is 
a pilot bill; it is a test. That is another 
reason why, in my opinion, we ought to 
support the amendment. It has been 
said that if this amendment shall be 
agreed to, the bill will be killed. I ask 
Senators who argue in that way, Did the 
President submit a bill containing pro- 
visions which in themselves carried the 
seed of destruction? Of course, he did 
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not. He believed the recommendation 
he made was in the interest of the people 
of the United States, and he recom- 
mended, therefore, that each year appro- 
priations be made to support the finances 
needed to make the law effective. 

I have no qualms about my position in 
this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 1 more 
minute? > 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield an addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Arguments will be 
made that the bill is to provide work for 
the unemployed. Certainly, we want to 
do that; but even on that score, I am of 
the opinion that there is a great deal of 
deception in what is proposed. From my 
standpoint, we ought to begin early in 
stopping this indefensible practice of 
back-door financing, and adopting a 
course which will be open to the eyes 
and the ears of the people of the country 
each year when we discuss the subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
yield me 10 minutes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield 10 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This has been a pro- 
longed discussion. I do not know that 
it has always been interesting and edi- 
fying. We have listened to an interest- 
ing mixture of Shakespeare and Scrip- 
ture. We have heard a lecture on the 
“unholy alliance.” I never knew that 
such an alliance, holy or unholy, ever 
existed, notwithstanding the professions 
of my distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas]. I have yet to see 
the time when there has been formalized, 
on the floor or off the floor, a meeting 
of Senators on this side of the aisle 
and a meeting of Senators on that side 
of the aisle. The term “alliance” is now 
used instead of the old, hackneyed 
phrase “coalition.” But whether either 
one is used, it presupposes some con- 
certed action, and that is derived from 
the fact that either we see eye to eye 
with some of our distinguished colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle, or they see 
eye to eye with us. However, we can 
only draw the inference that there is 
an unholy alliance or that there is a 
coalition. I have said before, and I shall 
repeat it, that I reject that kind of in- 
ference on every possible kind of oc- 
casion. 

I do not know what is said in the other 
body, but I do know what the statement 
is in this body. I think it is something 
of an affront to the Senate. I think it is 
a reflection upon the Senate and upon 
its public integrity to go around mouth- 
ing the terms “coalition” and “unholy 
alliance.” I mean to raise my voice 
against it on every possible occasion. If 
anyone is willing to stand anywhere and 
bring a single iota of truth, of documen- 
tation, or of fact, to substantiate it, I 
am ready to withdraw everything I have 
said about it this afternoon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 
to submit yea-and-nay votes on eco- 
nomic measures and on antifilibuster 
proposals indicating the degree to which 
the dominant group on the Senator’s side 
of the aisle and the southern conserva- 
tive group on this side of the aisle think 
alike and work alike; two souls with but 
a single thought; two groups with but a 
single thought; two groups that think 
as one. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the most 
transparent deception I can think of. 
Simply because the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] and I vote on the same 
side of an issue, that is supposed to con- 
stitute an alliance; or if I vote on the 
same side of a question with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], that is supposed to con- 
stitute an unholy and concerted action, 
one which was premeditated. A yea- 
and-nay vote will mean nothing except 
that Senators see through their own 
eyes what the issue is, and then de- 
termine how they will vote. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mlinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am indeed happy 
that the distinguished minority leader 
has tried to lay to rest the allegations 
about interparty alliances and coali- 
tions which control the Congress. I often 
find myself in agreement with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] on issues 
affecting the right of our citizens, but 
on this issue and on many others, where 
the fundamental appropriating powers of 
Congress are at stake, I stand foursquare 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. RoBertson] and with the 
distinguished minority leader. We must 
never attempt to fool the American 
people about how we get the money to 
do things which we want the Govern- 
ment to do. That does not mean that 
this Senator is a part of any unholy al- 
liance or coalition. On this issue, I hap- 
pen to agree with the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to pose the issue for the Senate. We are 
considering the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], who is the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
What he proposes to do is to close the 
back door to the Treasury and require 
the appropriation process in dealing with 
the loan money in the pending bill. The 
Constitution is very clear. It reads: 

No money shail be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of 


all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 


That does not say “loan.” It is nota 
current expenditure. The Constitution 
does not talk about a capital investment. 
The Constitution provides: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 


ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


All that the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia seeks to do is to give Con- 
gress, through its Committees on Appro- 
priations, an opportunity to take a look. 
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Arguments have been made in deroga- 
tion of the Committees on Appropria- 
tions. Prior to 1921, every committee 
recommended appropriations for its own 
measures. In that year Congress passed 
the Budget and Accounting Act. It has 
worked well. I prize my service on the 
Committee on Appropriations, both in 
the House and in the Senate. Both com- 
mittees worked diligently in the interest 
of a sound economy, of fiscal responsi- 
bility, and the solvency of the Republic. 

I was proud of every member of those 
committees, on both sides of the aisle, 
and equally proud of my own service. 

So get the issue, and get it straight. 
Shall the money be dispensed by the 
back-door method, or shall it be accord- 
ing to the appropriation process? That 
is what is involved in the amendment. 
That is all I have to say on the subject. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois is most correct. 
These are not minor items which we are 
drawing from the Treasury. Thirty- 
three billion dollars is now outstanding, 
drawn from the Treasury in this manner. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, before 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, I may say that I have listened 
with great interest to the statement of 
my friend and colleague from Illinois 
{Mr. Dirksen], in which he denies that 
there is any alliance, holy or unholy, be- 
tween the conservative Republicans and 
the conservative Democrats. I know he 
will forgive me if I say that his state- 
ment reminds me of a passage in “Mac- 
beth.” I know that he, as a Shakespeare- 
an student, is familiar with it. It is the 
passage in which Lady Macbeth after 
killing the King of Scotland is walking 
in her sleep and rubbing her hands to- 
gether, stained with blood, and saying, 
“Out, out, damned spot.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator has beat 
me to it. I thought of that when he was 
talking about blood on the carpet. I 
thought: “Out, damned spot.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator knows 
what follows which is very appropriate: 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweet- 
en this little hand. 


I say that all the perfume of the ora- 
tory of my friend and colleague cannot 
wash away the fact that the yea- 
and-nay votes on vital measures which 
concern conservative Republicans and 
conservative Democrats are virtually 
identical. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How many times did 
my distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
when the civil rights bill was before this 
body, sit down in concert with Senators 
on this side of the aisle who saw eye to 
eye with him, and avoid Senators on his 
side of the aisle who did not see eye to 
eye with him? He did not talk with 
them, did he? Would the Senator say 
that that was an unholy alliance? Was 
that an unholy, concerted action? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is a gallant 
band of Republicans, undoubtedly small 
in number, who upon occasion vote with 
us. To paraphrase a line from the poem 
Abou Ben Adhem: 

May their tribe increase. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To refer again to 


Scripture, it is said that the Devil can 
cite Scripture. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Myr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to take on all these classical 
scholars, but I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am certain the 
Senator meant no reference to his col- 
league from Illinois, because his col- 
league was not quoting Scripture; he 
was quoting Shakespeare; and there is a 
difference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, yes; Lady Mac- 
beth does not appear in the Scriptures, 
as far as I know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to be 
reassured. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. It seems to me the 
debate has now reached a point where 
we are discussing who is “holier than 
thou” and who is “unholier than thou.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at 
this time I yield to the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
we can digress from quoting the Scrip- 
tures and quoting Shakespeare, and if 
we can now get down to the matter at 
hand—namely, the area redevelopment 
bill—let me say there has been some dis- 
cussion about what some persons call 
back-door financing and others call 
Treasury financing. 

There are some interesting names on 
a vote taken on June 14, 1957, at which 
time the Mutual Security Act of 1957 
was under consideration, and an 
amendment was offered by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the then 
Senator from Wyoming, Mr. O’Mahoney. 
That proposal was to do away with 
Treasury financing, which would have 
been used to establish the Development 
Loan Fund for the fiscal years 1959 
and 1960. 

From examining the rollcall, I note 
that the author of the amendment now 
pending, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], is consistent in his views; 
but that so far as some others are con- 
cerned—namely, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, who now is speaking—although at 
this time he is opposed to the proposal 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RosBertTson], the Senator from Montana 
was with the Senator from Virginia on 
that occasion. But let me say that con- 
sistency is not always a jewel. 

Then we find, on the other side, my 
distinguished friend the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras] has already 
pointed that out—with some glee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall not do it 
with glee; I merely wish to point out 
that under certain conditions, changes 
do occur; that we are not always con- 
sistent in our outlook. 

So I hope that without going into 
those facts and figures, we shall proceed 
to vote on the pending amendment at 
a reasonable time, and then shall pro- 
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ceed to deal with the other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are very much indebted to the majority 
leader for bringing this debate back to 
the issue, away from esoteric discus- 
sions of either the Scriptures or Shake- 
speare. 

Today we are facing hard reality— 
namely, depressed areas; and they re- 
quire effective, timely action—which 
means in a hurry. 

Mr. President, we can argue either 
way in regard to the manner of provid- 
ing these funds. It is well known that 
the present President of the United 
States is fully aware of the tradition of 
the House of Representatives, in terms 
of utilizing the Appropriations Commit- 
tee process to obtain funds for any pro- 
gram of a public nature, either in terms 
of grants or in terms of loans. Every 
Member of this body knows that the 
other body has insisted upon the Appro- 
priations Committee process and the ap- 
propriations acts as the means of pro- 
viding funds. 

When the President sent his message 
to the other body, on February 20—his 
message was addressed to the Speaker— 
the President sent along with it a draft 
bill which took into consideration the 
tradition of the other body to which I 
have referred, namely, the Appropria- 
tions Committee process, the process of 
providing through an appropriations 
bill the funds required, in this case, for 
the depressed areas legislation. 

But, Mr. President, it is equally well 
understood and acknowledged that on 
many occasions the Senate has used 
what we call Treasury financing. 

All names such as “unholy alliance,” 
“holy alliance,” “back-door,” or “front 
door” are for the newspaper headlines; 
but they do not contribute one bit of 
information to the facts of the situa- 
tion; they contribute nothing to the 
reality with which we are faced. 

Let us consider this issue. It is one 
of personal choice; and a Senator is 
neither “holy” nor “unholy” if he pre- 
fers the appropriations process. He is 
neither pure nor impure if he favors 
the process of so-called Treasury financ- 
ing, which means that when the Treas- 
ury issues interest-bearing certificates 
to provide funds for a program that has 
been authorized by an act of Congress, 
the money will be made available, not 
for the purpose of gifts, but for invest- 
ment purposes, for loans repayable on 
schedule. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And with interest. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, with inter- 
est—as the Senator from Illinois indi- 
cates. 

Private banks even do such things, 
and Congress authorizes them to do it. 
That is done through the credit mecha- 
nism. ‘The banks do not obtain congres- 
sional appropriations for that purpose; 
they do it through a special law which 
was enacted by Congress. 
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The Congress made a provision of this 
sort in connection with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation; and Senators 
who now serve in this body voted for it. 

As the majority leader has indicated, 
we attempted to provide for it in con- 
nection with the Development Loan 
Fund. When my worthy colleagues 
speak of the present President of the 
United States and his views on the mat- 
ter of area redevelopment legislation and 
how it should be financed, I think the 
record is quite clear. 

In 1955, the then junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Kennedy, voted for 
the area redevelopment bill, with Treas- 
ury financing. Not only did he vote for 
the bill; he handled the bill on the floor 
of the Senate; he was a cosponsor of it. 

In 1957, he did the same thing. 

In 1959, he was a sponsor, with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], of 
a@ measure similar in form to the pro- 
posed legislation the Senator from Illi- 
nois presents to us today. 

Some persons may not be consistent 
in their records on this matter; but 
when the President of the United States 
was a Member of the Senate, he was 
consistent. And we are voting here in 
the Senate, not in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We are voting on a bill 
which was presented to the Senate by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I have alittle 
more time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, let me say to the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], my 
good friend, the minority leader, whose 
speeches are always exciting to me, and 
always are exhilarating and entertain- 
ing, if not always illuminating and en- 
lightening, but I find them enjoyable, 
and he is a stanch adversary in any 
discussion—that I always admire the 
way in which the distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois can almost make 
the Senate Manual look like Holy 
Scripture. Of course, when the Senate 
Manual is examined from a distance, it 
does have a Biblical appearance; but one 
should not examine it too closely if he 
wishes to compare it with Holy Scripture. 
Mr. President, I have heard Senators 
read from the manual of the Senate rules 
as if it were divine edict or holy writ. 
But really, Mr. President, it is not. 

Then I heard the Senator from Illinois 
read from the Constitution; and the in- 
tonation of his voice would lead one to 
believe that the Founding Fathers pro- 
vided not only for the appropriations 
process, but also for the Appropriations 
Committee. But they did not provide 
for that committee, Mr. President. 
They said the Congress shall appro- 
priate moneys, but they did not say the 
Congress shall pass an appropriations act 
which shall advance through the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and 
Senate. The Constitution does not pro- 
vide such a process, and I am surprised 
that one as learned in the law as is the 


I thank the Sen- 
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distinguished minority leader should at- 
tempt to pass off a general principle as 
if it were specific detail. But, of course, 
when one is short of facts, it is better to 
pound the breast and to give intonation 
to the voice, in an endeavor to make it 
appear as though, somehow or other, one 
had the truth. 

Mr. President, what is the fact which 
is facing us? The fact is that the Sen- 
ate has the power either to accept r 
to reject the Robertson amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes more to the Senator from 
Minnesota; I yield that time from the 
time available on the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have the Senator from Minne- 
sota proceed with his customary elo- 
quence—because then I shall answer 
him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may not take all 
that time, because I should like to con- 
duct a slight brush-fire war with the mi- 
nority leader. There will be no massive 
deterrent weapons used. It will be all 
with conventional weapons as we pro- 
ceed to debate. 

Mr. President, what we have before 
us is a method to finance a program 
that needs action. It is strange to note, 
and unhappy to note, that so many Sen- 
ators who are so concerned about how 
we shall finance the bill, are not going 
to vote for it, and that many Senators 
who are concerned as to how the money 
is to be provided have repeatedly voted 
against area redevelopment bills. 

They are deeply concerned about con- 
ception, but not about birth. They are 
deeply concerned about the pieces of the 
meal, but not the totality. I suggest 
that those of us who are interested in 
the nibbling process of trying to push 
something here, or trying to push some- 
thing there, should be deeply concerned 
over the effectiveness of the bill and the 
fact that these suggestions will not con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem 
before us. Perhaps in Illinois everything 
is jolly, but in many parts of Minnesota, 
this bill should have been passed in 1957. 
It should have been passed in 1959. We 
did override the veto in 1960. 

President Kennedy knows full well the 
idea behind the legislation. He is deeply 
concerned about the problem involved. 
We need legislation with which, once it 
is put on the desk of the President, he 
may go to work. 

Some Senators wanted to make sure 
that the Secretary of Commerce had full 
jurisdiction in the program. I tried to 
help. I think the Senator from Illinois 
{[Mr. Dovuctas] will agree that we ad- 
justed the differences between the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBrRIcHT] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas}]. 
Those differences have been reconciled. 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges has gen- 
eral jurisdiction and supervision of the 
whole program. The only question is 
whether we are to let him supervise 
something on the day the bill is signed, 
or whether we are to go through the au- 
thorization process and then wait for 
1 month, 2 months, or 3 months, before 
proceeding. 
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Let me assure Senators that the 
amount provided in the bill for the peo- 
ple of the United States is inadequate. 
The amount of $300 million is not nearly 
enough, but it is apparently the best any- 
one is willing to try for in a concerted 
action. Apparently it is all right to talk 
about $1 billion for the world, but not 
$300 million in repayable loans for our 
own people, without getting into an ar- 
gument as to how we are to produce the 
money. 

I think the best way is for the U.S. 
Treasury to issue securities that are in- 
terest-bearing to provide money for the 
Secretary of Commerce in order to “get 
the show on the road” and on the way. 
If that is done, it will be legitimate. It 
will fulfill the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, despite any other interpreta- 
tion that may be made. It will fulfill 
the traditions of the U.S. Senate. It 
will fulfill the legislative pattern of the 
President, who, on three occasions, as a 
Member of the Congress, joined with the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Minnesota in measures to provide 
financing in exactly the way this bill 
provides. So if Senators want to join 
those who have become recruits for the 
New Frontier, at least for now, they 
will give a little legislative support for 
what the President supported when he 
was a Member of this body. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a moment. First, I express my 
affection for my friend from Minne- 
sota. I almost turned out to be a Min- 
nesotan. When I went to school there, 
my whole ambition was to practice law 
in the city of Minneapolis, but some un- 
toward fate steered me away from it. I 
would have been more enriched in spirit 
and morality if I had been able to carry 
out that ambition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I pro- 
test against this indirect reflection 
on the State of Iltinois. ({Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one of 
the finest qualities of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota is that he is 
never inhibited by facts or the lack of 
facts. He pats this great volume. But 
he never read the passage I referred to, 
having to do with getting money from 
the Federal Treasury. He said I talk 
about it as if it were Holy Writ. Mr. 
President, it comes pretty close to it, be- 
cause what is written in the Constitu- 
tion is the framework of government 
and the foundation of liberty; and the 
Apostle Paul, if I remember correctly, 
once said, “Where liberty is, there is the 
spirit of the Lord.” That is why I pat 
that book so reverently and also think 
of it as I think of Holy Writ. 

My friend might have had a bill long 
ago, because in 1959 a bill was passed 
in this body by a vote of 49 to 46. It was 
just a little before the New Frontier. 
My friend could have worked on the old 
frontiersmen. There were plenty here. 
There were 65 votes on his side. And yet 
the bill squeezed through by a margin 
of three votes. 

Wlhen the President vetoed the bill, the 
party of the Senator from Minnesota 
controlled the Senate, and the Senator 
and his party let the veto message lan- 
guish for 6 solid weeks before it was 
called up. And when it was called up, 
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of course, the President’s action was 
sustained. Only 39 votes were obtained 
against the President of the United 
States. 

I know my facts. [Laughter.] 

I am not inhibited by a lack of facts, 
either, because I know what the record 
shows. 

The Senator could have hada bill. It 
required no great eloquence to get it. 
But, no, the proponents would not meet 
the President of the United States, Mr. 
Eisenhower, halfway on the measure, in 
order to arrive at a good bill; and, as a 
result, it went down the drain. 

Mr. President, I shall not discuss the 
subject any longer. There has been no 
improvement in Senate bill 1, which is 
about the same as the old Senate bill 
722, introduced by my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois {[Mr. Dovetas]. 

I shall offer a substitute. It will be 
the bill that President Eisenhower asked 
for within a day after he vetoed the old 
bill. It may be rejected, but the Senate 
is entitled to know now what I shall do. 
I shall vote against Senate bill 1, intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague, 
and cosponsored by other Senators, be- 
cause I cannot see it as a remedy for 
the problem they are trying to meet. 

With that, Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield back the time remain- 


ing to him? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the time 
remaining to me, if the other side will 
do likewise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield back the time 


remaining to me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield back the 
time remaining to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RopertTson]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
cali the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaKLEyY] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BLAKELEY] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLDWATER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLotTT] is 
absent because of death in his family. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE] is necessarily absent attending the 
funeral of a friend in the State. 


The Senator from Arizona I[Mr. 
GOLDWATER] is necessarily absent. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 


Provuty] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GoLpwaTER] ispaired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHaveEz]. 
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If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 9] 
YEAS—45 
Aiken Eastland Morton 
Beall Ellender Mundt 
Bennett Ervin Robertson 
Boggs Fong Russell 
Bridges Hayden Saltonstall 
Bush Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Butler Holland Scott 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Smathers 
Capehart Jordan Smith, Maine 
Carlson Keating Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Talmadge 
Cotton Kuchel Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Wiley 
Dirksen McClellan Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Miller Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—49 
Anderson Hartke Monroney 
Bartlett Hickey Morse 
Bible Hill Moss 
Burdick Humphrey Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Neuberger 
Cannon Javits Pastore 
Carroli Johnston Pell 
Church Kefauver Proxmire 
Clark Long, Mo. Randolph 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Smith, Mass. 
Dodd Long, La. Sparkman 
Douglas Magnuson Symington 
Engle Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright McCarthy Yarborough 
Gore McGee Young, Ohio 
Gruening McNamara 
Hart Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—6 
Allott Case, N. J. Goldwater 
Blakley Chavez Prouty 


So Mr. ROBERTSON’s amendments to 
the committee amendment were rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico {Mr. CHavez] I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement prepared 
by him be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
supplementary statement prepared by 
the Committee on Public Works, of which 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico is chairman. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 


I join wholeheartedly with my colleagues 
in urging passage of S. 1 to relieve depressed 
areas. The facts on our deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation cannot be denied nor hidden. 
It is time we faced directly and clearly these 
troublesome truths. 

A few years ago certain counties in New 
Mexico were classified as depressed areas by 
the Department of Labor because of chronic 
unemployment, and the number has in- 
creased considerably in recent months. 
There is every indication of a decline in our 
economy with most business indicators show- 
ing a steady economic decline. 

Not too long ago I received a joint memo- 
rial from the New Mexico Legislature point- 
ing out that 16 counties in New Mexico are 
considered by the legislature as chronically 
depressed areas, and urging our immediate 
assistance. Counties such as Rio Arriba, San 
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Miguel, Mora, Santa Fe, Guadalupe, Colfax, 
Taos, Socorro, and Grant, are suffering im- 
measurably from the present economic situa- 
tion and let me assure my colleagues that 
the citizens of these counties are in definite 
need of Federal assistance to combat their 
economic ills. It is no longer a local prob- 
lem but a problem which must be met by 
the Nation as a whole; if we are to remain 
ahead internationally we must bolster our 
economy here at home. 

A steady loss of population, a rise in the 
number of welfare cases and other signifi- 
cant indicators are clear evidence of our de- 
teriorating economic conditions. Little 
money is available locally to counteract these 
conditions. In some counties more than 10 
percent of their population is dependent 
upon public assistance. Seven of these coun- 
ties account for 13 percent of the population 
of the State and approximately one-third of 
the population in these counties are public 
assistance recipients. In Espanola and Las 
Vegas the number of unemployment claims 
per 100 insured workers is as high as 17 and 
18 percent. The rate of unemployment 
claims per 100 workers for the State of New 
Mexico as a whole is 4.3 percent. There are 
7,535 public assistance cases in these coun- 
ties including 15,000 persons. 20,862 persons 
are certified to receive surplus commodities. 

Considering the need of these areas and 
the number of welfare cases in them, it is my 
opinion that immediate assistance should 
be made available to these areas to improve 
their economic situation. Applications for 
surplus commodities and applications for 
unemployment compensation have increased 
by leaps and bounds. We are hard pressed 
to meet these demands and I urge you to act 
with haste to improve our economic situa- 
tion in New Mexico. 

A public works construction program I be- 
lieve to be one of the most satisfactory and 
quickest methods for relief of unemploy- 
ment. In most cases a backlog of authorized 
projects is available, and plans and specifi- 
cations are complete and projects can be 
placed underway within a short period of 
time. 

For example, Federal aid to highways: 
There is no better or faster method of put- 
ting people to work than on the construc- 
tion of highways. A large amount of labor 
is used in such construction, both onsite and 
Offsite. Projects can be placed under con- 
struction within a short period of time. 

Additional projects which would provide 
employment for the citizens of New Mexico 
and the Nation are small watersheds; a large 
number of small watershed protection and 
flood prevention projects could be initiated 
in labor surplus areas. Forest development 
roads and trails could be developed; forest 
seeding and development programs could 
also be accelerated. A number of flood con- 
trol projects could be started in labor surplus 
and underdeveloped areas. 

I also suggest that the General Services 
Administration could review their Federal 
building program to determine if there is 
need for additional Federal buildings in la- 
bor surplus areas. 

These are just a few of the many public 
works activities which could be expanded 
and accelerated to provide employment in the 
depressed areas of New Mexico and the 
Nation. 

It is my sincere conviction that public 
works activities of all types should be ex- 
panded and accelerated to relieve our critical 
depressed conditions, and I would like to see 
such projects included in S. 1. 

I solicit the support of my colleagues in 
achieving these aims. 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT PREPARED BY PUB- 

Lic Works COMMITTEE, SENATOR CHAVEZ, 

CHAIRMAN 


In supplementing the depressed areas 
legislation it would appear desirable to con- 
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duct any public works construction program 
by existing Federal agencies, from presently 
authorized projects or programs, within the 
framework of existing laws, supplemented 
by additional legislation to provide author- 
ization where believed necessary. 

A public works construction program is 
believed to be one of the most satisfactory 
and quickest methods for relief of unemploy- 
ment. In most cases a backlog of author- 
ized projects are available, and plans and 
specifications are complete, and the projects 
can be placed underway within a short 
period of time. In addition to providing 
employment for men on the job, they also 
provide employment off the site. The bene- 
fits derived from such projects are large and 
permanent, and in most cases extend over a 
large region.’ 

The following programs appear to be 
worthy of consideration in establishing a 
public works construction program: 

Flood control; navigation: A water re- 
sources policy should be established with 
reference to new starts and acceleration of 
projects in labor surplus and underdeveloped 
areas. Priority should be given to multiple- 
purpose projects which include water supply 
and low-flow regulation, and units in com- 
prehensive development plans. 

A large number of projects are presently 
authorized. A program in the neighbor- 
hood of $100 million annually could be 
started for these projects in distressed areas. 
Additional projects of marginal economic 
justification, or slightly below such justifi- 
cation, could be authorized due to the addi- 
tional economic benefits they would provide 
at this time. 

There are three auxiliary programs that 
could be prosecuted at existing flood control 
and navigation projects that would be very 
beneficial. These are: 

1. Development of recreational facilities at 
existing Federal projects, and at State and 
national forests and parks in such areas. 
A program of $25 million annually would 
care for these needs. Only about 25 percent 
of these projects are near depressed areas. 

2. Additional operation and maintenance 
of existing projects, much of which has been 
deferred for several years. A program of 
about $20 million annually for this feature 
would be helpful. About 50 percent of these 
projects are in or near depressed areas. 

8. Rehabilitation of existing works, which 
consist of levees, floodwalls, jetties, chan- 
nels, etc. Much of this work has also been 
deferred because of lack of appropriations. 
A program of about $20 million annually for 
this work should suffice. About 50 percent 
of this work would be in or adjacent to 
labor surplus areas. 

Public buildings: A large backlog of public 
buildings has been authorized. Some of 
them are under contract, sites have been 
obtained for most of them, and plans have 
been completed and are underway on many 
of the others. Thirteen new buildings and 
repairs and alterations to 10 existing build- 
ings have been authorized in cities in labor 
surplus areas, having a total estimated cost 
of about $400 million. A 3-year program 
for completion of these buildings would cost 
about $133 million annually. The GSA 
could review their Federal building program 
to determine the need of additional Federal 
buildings in labor surplus areas. 

Small watersheds: A large number of 
small watershed protection and flood pre- 
vention projects have been authorized, but 
few of these are in labor surplus areas. The 
Department of Agriculture is continuing in- 
vestigations on these watersheds. Priority 





1Some provision might be necessary where 
local cost sharing is a part of the project, 
to relieve the local agencies in depressed 
areas from all or part of such cost, or 
arrange for loans with which the agencies 
can meet the cost. 
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in these investigations could be given to 
those watersheds in or adjacent to labor 
surplus areas and those reports expedited. 

Water pollution control: The program for 
Federal grants for construction of sewage 
and waste treatment facilities has proved 
very popular. A relatively small amount of 
authorization remains available for appro- 
priation. A large number of applications 
for these grants are on hand, and plans are 
complete on many of them. There are sev- 
eral bills pending before the committee for 
broadening and extending the scope of the 
existing law. A program at least double the 
present one would be very advantageous, 
with emphasis on work in labor surplus 
areas. It is believed that the local pollution 
control agencies could meet their share of 
the projects. 

Federal-aid highways: There is no better 
or faster method of putting people to work 
than on the construction of highways. A 
large amount of labor is used in such con- 
struction, both onsite, and offsite. In most 
States, a backlog of plans and designs are 
available, and projects can be placed under 
construction within a short period of time. 

Practically all the States have a balance 
of funds on hand, both A-B-C and inter- 
state funds, that could be programed for 
work in labor surplus areas. Such pro- 
graming and expenditure is purely an ad- 
ministrative matter within the States. It 
is noted that many of the States have re- 
quested that additional highway funds, 
A-B-C and interstate, be made available for 
immediate expenditure. In view of this re- 
quest, it is believed that the States have or 
could obtain State matching funds with 
which to match any additional funds. 

As of January 31, 1961, the various States 
had available about $2 billion of A-B-C 
funds unobligated, and about $5 billion of 
interstate funds. On January 31, 1961, 8 
States were utilizing 1962 interstate funds, 
21 were utilizing 1961 funds, 15 were using 
1960 funds, and 6 were still working on 1959 
funds. On that date 14 States were utilizing 
1962 A-B-C funds, 32 were using 1961 funds, 
and 6 using 1960 funds. The A-B-C funds 
get first call on the trust fund, and the 
interstate gets what is left. 

The major objection to providing addi- 
tional funds is, of course, the present finan- 
cial condition of the highway trust fund. 
If the highway program is placed back on 
the original schedule, additional taxes must 
be raised or additional transfers to the trust 
funds authorized. If immediate work is de- 
sired, a resolution could be considered per- 
mitting the highway program to go ahead 
and expenditures authorized, pending new 
financial arrangements. 

The additional road programs for roads on 
Federal lands could also be expanded, and 
additional funds for roads in those categories 
authorized. The agencies now have con- 
tract authorization for these funds and 
could award contracts 1 year ahead of the 
fiscal year for which authorized. These 
roads are as follows: 

Forest highways: Present authorization, 
$33 million for each of fiscal years 1962 and 
1963. The funds are apportioned to the 
States. Additional funds could be used on 
the highways, although the major national 
forest lands are in the Western States, re- 
mote from labor surplus areas. 

Forest development roads and trails: Pres- 
ent authorization, $35 million for 1962, and 
$40 million for 1968. Additional funds for 
these timber access roads could be advan- 
tageously used, although as for forest high- 
ways, many of these roads are located in 
Western States. Funds can be allocated on 
a needs basis, and can be programed for 
expenditure in or near labor surplus areas. 
Additional funds for these roads could be 
used for recreation roads in national for- 
ests, or included as a separate classification. 
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Park roads and trails: $18 million for each 
of 1962 and 1963. Additional funds for 
these roads could be used, and could be pro- 
gramed in labor surplus areas. 

Parkways: $16 million for each of 1962 
and 1963. Remaining work on authorized 
parkways is largely in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, and on the Natchez Trace in Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. Additional funds 
could be used, but little of them could be 
used in labor surplus areas. West Virginia 
has long wanted a national parkway author- 
ized in the Monongahela National Forest. 

Indian roads: $12 million for each year, 
1962 and 1963. Additional funds for these 
roads could be used. Local Indian labor 
could be used. 

Public lands highways: $3.5 million for 
1962 and $3 million for 1963. The Bureau of 
Public Roads has applications for about $15 
million worth of these roads on hand. Ad- 
ditional authorization would be needed. 

Funds for these roads on public lands 
come from the general fund, and addi- 
tional funds for them would iiave no effect 
on the highway trust fund. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment, which is 
at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 79, between lines 13 and 
14, to insert a new section—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with, and that the amendment be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana is as follows: 


On page 79, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
a@ new section as follows: 


“MILITARY INSTALLATIONS IN REDEVELOPMENT 
AREAS AND OTHER AREAS 


“Sec. 27. (a) No military installation 
which is classified as a permanent installa- 
tion on the date of enactment of this Act 
shall be deactivated or removed to a new 
location for reasons of economy, if such in- 
stallation is situated in a redevelopment 
area. The Secretary of Defense shall cause 
to be reactivated any military installation 
which has been deactivated or removed for 
reasons of economy within five years prior 
to the date of enactment of this Act, if— 

“(1) such installation was classified as a 
permanent military installation prior to 
such deactivation or removal; and 

(2) such installation was situated in an 
area which is determined by the Administra- 
tor to be a redevelopment area. 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense snall notify 
the Administrator before taking any action 
leading to the deactivation or removal, for 
reasons of economy, of any military installa- 
tion which is not included within the terms 
of subsection (a), but which is classified, on 
the date of enactment of this Act, as a per- 
manent military installation. The Secretary 
of Defense shall also notify the Administra- 
tor of any action which has been taken with- 
in five years prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act which resulted in the deactivation 
or removal, for reasons of economy, of any 
military installation which is not included 
within the terms of subsection (a), but 
which was, prior to such action, classified as 
a@ permanent military installation. 

“(c) The Administrator shall appoint a 
committee of such persons as he shall de- 
termine to investigate the economic effects of 
any action proposed to be taken, or which has 
been taken, by the Secretary of Defense with 
respect to which he has received a notifica- 
tion as provided in subsection (b) of this 
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section. In determining the economic ef- 
fects of any such action, any such committee 
shall, among other relevant matters, consider 
and make findings with respect to (1) the 
probability that such action will increase 
unemployment or underemployment in the 
affected area to such an extent that the 
area will become a redevelopment area; and 
(2) the approximate amount of money 
which has been, or may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be, saved by any department or 
agency of the Government as a result of such 
action, compared with— 

“(A) the approximate costs or losses 
which have been, or may reasonably be 
expected to be, incurred by other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government, or 
by State and local governmental units, as a 
result of such action; 

“(B) the approximate losses which have 
been, or may reasonably be expected to be, 
incurred by private interests as a result of 
such action in connection with any facili- 
ties which they have provided to serve the 
needs of any such installation and which 
would otherwise have to be provided by the 
Government; 

“(C) the approximate cost to the Govern- 
ment of relocating any such installation in 
the event that such installation has been, 
or will be, relocated; and 

“(D) the approximate cost to the Govern- 
ment of reactivating, in a national emer- 
gency or other contingency, any such in- 
stallation with respect to which any such 
action has been, or is proposed to be, taken. 
Any such investigation shall be conducted 
as expeditiously as practicable, and the find- 
ings resulting therefrom shall be submitted 
to the Administrator for transmittal to the 
Secretary of Defense and to the Congress. 
The Secretary shall take no further action in 
connection with the deactivation or removal 
of any existing military installation, with 
respect to which he has sent a notification 
to the Administrator under this section, 
unless he has received the findings made in 
connection therewith as herein provided. 

“(d) Upon the request of the Admin- 
istrator, the departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government shall, subject to 
the requirements of the national security, 
make available to any committee, estab- 
lished under this section, such available in- 
formation and services as may be requested 
by such committee in furtherance of the 
purposes of this section. 

“(e) Persons appointed to any committee 
under this section who are not otherwise 
employed by the Government may be com- 
pensated at a rate not in excess of $75 per 
diem, and, while such person is away from 
his home or regular place of business, he may 
be allowed transportation and not to exceed 
$15 per diem in lieu of subsistence and 
other expenses.” 

On page 79, line 15, strike out “27” and 
insert “28”’. 

On page 80, line 2, strike out “28” and in- 
sert “29”. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to 
the Senator from Ohio, provided such 
yielding does not prejudice my right to 
the floor. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield on that basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment. The amend- 
ment, if agreed to, would eliminate 
from the bill that part of it which pro- 
vides for grants as distinguished from 
loans. The bill presently provides $75 
million by way of gifts. My amend- 
ment, if agreed to, would eliminate the 
gift provision of the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and 
printed, and will lie at the desk. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the managers of the bill 
will be able to accept the amendment 
which I have proposed. The purpose of 
the amendment is to require that a 
permanent military base be not closed 
for reasons of economy if, by closing the 
base for economy purposes, much of the 
area involved would become a depressed 
or distressed area. The amendment up- 
holds the idea that the right hand 
should know what the left hand is do- 
ing. The amendment relates to a situa- 
tion in which we are told that the clos- 
ing of a military base is for reasons of 
economy, but with respect to which a 
full study would show that if all levels 
of Government were examined, there 
would be no saving, and the cost to the 
Government would be greater by reason 
of making the area a distressed area. I 
know that the committee has not had 
sufficient opportunity to consider the 
amendment fully, but it will be con- 
sidered on the House side, if agreed to. 
I hope the managers of the bill will ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
Senator asking that the amendment be 
agreed to? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Without 
debate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall be 
glad to debate the amendment, but it is 
my understanding that the managers on 
behalf of the bill will accept it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am ready to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Even so, 
some of us may wish to have a vote on 
the amendment. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the Senator from II- 
linois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, I wish to ask 
a question. Has the amendment ever 
been submitted to the Committee on 
Armed Services? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; it has 
not. It has been submitted to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The amendment pro- 
vides that we could not move a military 
installation out of a redevelopment area 
for reasons of economy. What is pro- 
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posed to be done to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force? Is it proposed to tie 
their hands? The first paragraph of 
the amendment so provides, and the 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
is willing to accept the amendment. 

I suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota that he renew his request for a 
yea-and-nay vote on the amendment be- 
cause it would go pretty far. The 
amendment has never been submitted 
to the Committee on Armed Services, so 
far as I know. 

Mr. President, if the amendment is ac- 
ceptable to the subcommittee, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to explain the amendment a little more. 
I did not believe there would be any 
opposition to it. It provides that no 
military base of a permanent nature 
shall be deactivated or removed to a new 
location for reasons of economy, if such 
an installation is situated in a redevelop- 
ment area. I have in my hand a state- 
ment on this point, which I am asking 
the pages to distribute to Senators. 

If a military station is to be closed 
to save $2 million for the Army, for ex- 
ample, but the FHA, by reason of such 
closing, will lose $20 million over a pe- 
riod of years, the base may be kept 
open, if by closing it the Government 
would save $2 million but lose $20 mil- 
lion. It would be necessary to consider 
whether there is an overall savings to 
the Government or an overall loss. 

Consideration would have to be given 
to whether the country would be bene- 
fited by closing down such a military 
base. Consideration would have to be 
given to whether the closing down of 
a military base would make a redevelop- 
ment area out of the given region, or a 
depression would result by reason of the 
closing of the base. The question would 
be whether it would cost the taxpayers 
of the country more instead of less. Con- 
sideration would have to be given as to 
what the cost would be to State and 
local governments. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator makes 
a very eloquent plea for his amendment. 
However, in my judgment it is not a 
good amendment, because the illustra- 
tion which he has given, of saving $2 
million on the one hand but losing $20 
million or more on the other, can be 
stated the other way, too. It would be 
possible to save the economy $40 million 
on the one hand, and cost the Govern- 
ment $2 million or $3 million on the 
other. His illustration sounds very rea- 
sonable, but it can be twisted the other 
way just as easily. A proposal like this 
should not be enacted unless it is first 
passed upon by the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House. 
It would destroy the entire concept of the 
operation of our military installations 
in this country. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If it were 
not a redeveloped area, there would be 
no requirement that the base should be 
kept open. Certainly consideration 
should be given to all these matters. 
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Where there is a redevelopment area, 
there is a high degree of unemployment, 
and consideration must be given to not 
making a situation worse when it is at- 
tempted to make it better. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I call attention 
to another clause in the Senator’s 
amendment: 

The Secretary of Defense shall cause to be 
reactivated any military installation which 
has been deactivated or removed for reasons 
of economy within five years prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act, if— 

(1) such installation was classified as a 
permanent military installation prior to such 
deactivation or removal; and 

(2) such installation was situated in an 
area which is determined by the Administra- 
tor to be a redevelopment area. 


The Senator was a member of the 
Armed Services Committee at one time, 
and he knows that if an area is deacti- 
vated for 5 years and it is to be reacti- 
vated, it will cost a great deal of money, 
if it was deactivated 5 years prior to that 
time. In our modern day, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, it would have no partic- 
ular value; it would not only be a very 
great expense to the Government to re- 
activate it, but it would be strategically 
unwise for the military to do so. It 
would be unfortunate for the area itself, 
because it would mean that the military 
would enter the picture temporarily and 
then go out again. It would be difficult 
for the military to reactivate a plant 
which had been deactivated for at least 
5 years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall be 
glad to amend my amendment to meet 
the Senator’s thought on that point. I 
shall modify my amendment by striking 
out the word “shall” and substituting 
therefor the word “may.” I assume that 
will meet the Senator’s objection. That 
is certainly one of the factors to be 
considered. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment by striking out “shall” and substi- 
tuting “may” on line 9 of page 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment is 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I stress the 
fact that the amendment would prevent 
false economy, and it recognizes that we 
should not be trying on the one hand to 
provide for redevelopment areas while 
on the other hand creating redeveloped 
areas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
amendment would turn the Defense De- 
partment into boondoggle. I read from 
the amendment: 

The Secretary of Defense shall notify the 
Administrator before taking any action— 


That means the man who would be 
administering S. 1— 


The Administrator shall appoint a com- 
mittee of such persons as he shall determine 
to investigate the economic effects of any 
action proposed to be taken, or which has 
been taken, by the Secretary of Defense with 
respect to which he has received a notifica- 
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tion as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section. 


That would give to the Administrator 
the power and responsibility to appoint 
a committee to determine whether a 
military base should be closed or main- 
tained. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would also 
put the Administrator over the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
the point I am seeking to make. The 
Administrator of the depressed area bill 
would have greater power than the Sec- 
retary of Defense in determining 
whether a military installation should be 
closed. 

In connection with some programs 
which President Kennedy is recommend- 
ing, I have seen the observation made 
that one of the things which are con- 
sidered to be unquestionably necessary 
for Latin American countries, if they are 
to become rehabilitated, is to remove 
some of the oppressive burden of ex- 
cessive military establishments. 

The amendment would on its face say 
that the United States will adopt a pol- 
icy of maintaining military establish- 
ments not on the basis of their military 
necessity, not on the basis of their im- 
portance to national defense, but on the 
basis that if we do not maintain a mili- 
tary installation it will result in some 
unemployment or underemployment in 
an affected area. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do 
not yield at this time. I cannot con- 
ceive of anything that would be more 
dangerous to a sound national defense 
policy than to make the maintenance of 
a military installation dependent upon 
a committee selected by an administra- 
tor who is concerned with unemploy- 
ment. 

Already the defense costs of this 
country account for more than 50 per- 
cent of the national budget. Out of a 
$80 billion budget, $40 billion is devoted 
to the Defense Establishment alone. 
After that come the Atomic Energy 
Commission and related activities. The 
total runs to close to $50 billion out 
of $80 billion. The amendment, if 
adopted, would be serving notice on the 
world that our military establishments 
are not selected or maintained on the 
basis of their importance to the mili- 
tary security of the country but purely 
upon a boondoggling basis of whether 
they will provide some employment. 

We would be saying to the personnel 
stationed on a base, the men who form 
the companies and battalions and regi- 
ments, that they are not drafted into 
the service because of the needs of na- 
tional security, but merely to provide 
employment. 

I myself have some doubts about the 
constitutionality of the bill. I have some 
doubts about its wisdom in many re- 
spects. The bill carries a heavy enough 
load now without adding to it any such 
+ datas as this amendment would pro- 
vide. 
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I think it might be useful to read a 
few other sentences in the amendment. 
I read from page 4, starting at line 8: 

Any such investigation shall be con- 
ducted as expeditiously as practicable, and 
the findings resulting therefrom shall be 
submitted to the Administrator for trans- 
mittal to the Secretary of Defense and to 
the Congress. 


Then listen to this sentence: 
The Secretary— 


Meaning the Secretary of Defense— 
shall take no further action in connection 
with the deactivation or removal of any 
existing military installation, with respect 
to which he has sent a notification to the 
Administrator under this section, unless he 
has received the findings made in connec- 
tion therewith as herein provided. 


If that does not subordinate the Sec- 
retary of Defense to the Administrator 
to be created under the bill, and subor- 
dinate the Secretary of Defense to the 
findings of the committee named by the 
Administrator, I do not know what could. 

Paragraph (d) reads: 

Upon the request of the Administrator, 
the departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall, subject to the re- 
quirements of the national security, make 
available to any committee, established 
under this section, such available informa- 
tion and services as may be requested by 
such committee in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this section. 


Mr. President, I have some doubts 
about the constitutionality of the bill, 
because it is a Senate bill. I think that 
section 9, which was under fire in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia, deals with the public revenue. 
It is entirely conceivable that the bill 
might be regarded as a revenue bill, be- 
cause it provides: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to purchase any notes 
and other obligations issued under this 
section and for such purpose is authorized 
to use as a public debt transaction the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of any securities issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which se- 
curities may be issued under such Act are 
extended to include any purchase of such 
notes and other obligations. 


That language, directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to take money from the 
Treasury to provide funds for the Ad- 
ministrator, could easily be interpreted 
as being a revenue bill. If it is, then I 
think the Supreme Court, in line with all 
the precedents, would be obliged to hold 
that the bill would have to originate in 
the House of Representatives. So there 
may be some question about the consti- 
tutionality of the bill itself. 

There are many other questions about 
the need for the bill, but certainly I hope 
the Senator from Louisiana will not 
press his amendment, and turn the bill 
into one which would make the Depart- 
ment of Defense purely a boondoggle to 
be maintained not upon its need for 
national defense, but its effect upon the 
unemployment picture in certain areas. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will the 
Senator inform me when was the first 
time he read the amendment? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I read it 
when the Senator from Louisiana offered 
it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So the Sen- 
ator read it for the first time only a few 
minutes ago. Based upon that state- 
ment, would the Senator be surprised to 
know that he does not even understand 
the meaning of the amendment? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senator from South Dakota does not 
understand the meaning of the amend- 
ment, he thinks that is all the more 
reason why it ought to be debated. The 
Senator from South Dakota started to 
read the amendment when the Senator 
from Louisiana called it up. 

Mr. LONG of Lovisiana. The Senator 
from South Dakota talks about imposing 
someone over the Secretary of Defense. 
Does the Senator notic2 in the paragraph 
he read: 

The Secretary of Defense shall notify the 
Administrator before taking any action lead- 
ing to the deactivation or removal, for reasons 
of economy. 


That means that if the Secretary of 
Defense wishes to take action to close a 
base for reasons of economy, he shall 
take into consideration various elements 
related to whether a genuine economy is 
being effected. If he wishes to close a 
base because troops are needed elsewhere 
or because there is no military require- 
ment for the base, he is not required to 
comply with any provision in the amend- 
ment. 

I hope the Senator from South Dakota 
will recognize that that is a part of the 
amendment, and that no one is super- 
imposed upon the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Ispenta 
good part of yesterday listening to testi- 
mony from representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense on the reprogram- 
ing of certain funds. The Department 
of Defense had come to the conclusion 
that certain activities for which it had 
requested funds not later than last year, 
and which are available for expenditure 
in the current fiscal year, are no longer 
needed for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes of the Senator from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield an additional 5 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Only 
yesterday I sat in committee listening to 
requests for the reprograming of funds, 
because within the past year the Secre- 
tary of Defense and his Department had 
come to the conclusion that certain ex- 
penditures should not be made. So they 
were asking the approval of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction of the 
Committee on Appropriations to with- 
hold certain funds which had been allo- 
cated for certain activities and certain 
installations, and to transfer them to 
other purposes. That was for a reason 
of economy. The Department of De- 
fense decided that they should not spend 
money in certain areas. In particular, 
certain Bomarc installations, it was felt, 
in the judgment of the Secretary of De- 
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fense and the Department of Defense, 
should be closed, and the money which 
was to have been made available for them 
should be used for something of higher 
priority or something which was more 
important; it should not be used simply 
to continue an activity which had been 
started. 

The 5-year retroactive feature in the 
amendment, to which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has already drawn atten- 
tion, would mean that several Bomarc 
installations which have been closed be- 
cause, in the judgment of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, we could not afford to 
spend any more money on an activity 
which was becoming obsolescent, or was 
obsolete, should not be closed without 
going to the Administrator and letting 
him, together with the committee, deter- 
mine whether they should be closed. 

It would mean that portions of the 
warning system which have _ been 
declared to be obsolete, and which have 
been found to be obsolete because of the 
change from a manned airplane to a 
missile, even though they were closed 5 
years ago, should not be closed, but that 
we should continue to spend money on 
them regardless of whether they were 
needed. We should not spend more 
money on them, if they were closed for 
reasons of economy, and because the 
Secretary of Defense felt that the money 
could be used for something better. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am happy 
to have the Senator’s remarks as a part 
of the legisletive history, but if any in- 
stallation is to be closed because it is 
obsolete or because it is unnecessary or 
because it would be better to put the 
money into something else to serve a 
military purpose, of course the installa- 
tion should be closed, and that situa- 
tion is not involved in the amendment. 

The amendment relates to a situation 
in which a decision is made purely on 
the basis of economy, and it is false 
economy based upon the fact that, con- 
sidering all the factors involved, the 
Government is losing more money than 
it is saving. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
know how “economy” would be defined, 
if it does not mean that an installation 
is obsolete, and the Government should 
not spend any more money on it. If it 
is obsolete, it should be disposed of, we 
do not need it. That is a reason for 
economy. 

If the Secretary says that the time 
has come when we should not spend 
more money on. installations, the 
amendment requires him to go to the 
Administrator, to let the Administrator 
determine whether he should stop the 
operation which is costing money which 
could better be spent in the general 
economy, or better used elsewhere. 

Mr. BUSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
supported Senate bill 1 and similar bills 
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ever since they were first introduced in 
the Congress. I have been a sincere 
supporter of those bills, and I am a co- 
sponsor of Senate bill 1. I support it, 
and I have spoken for it; and I intend 
to vote for it unless it is loaded down 
with amendments which would make it 
unworkable. 

Because I am a strong supporter of 
the bill, I rise to speak against the pend- 
ing amendment. This amendment is 
wrong in principle. I do not think a 
bill of this sort should attempt to limit 
in any way the authority of the Defense 
Department to do whatever it is neces- 
sary to do to make proper provision 
for the defense of our country. When 
the President of the United States sent 
to Congress his message on the economy, 
he directed the various governmental 
agencies to locate new installations in 
depressed areas, if such locations could 
be justified. 

So when there arises a question as to 
whether an installation should be made 
or whether an existing installation 
should be removed, under that direction 
by the President of the United States, 
I think the Department of Defense 
should consider all these factors; but 
I believe it wrong for the Congress to 
attempt to direct what the Department 
of Defense shall do in regard to those 
installations. 

The correct principle is that the De- 
partment of Defense should be free to 
do whatever needs to be done for the 
defense of the country. 

I note in the amendment a provision 
which I think makes it unacceptable; I 
refer to the provision that an installa- 
tion shall not be deactivated for reasons 
of economy, or that if one had been 
deactivated for such reasons, there is 
to be a certain procedure for its 
activation. 

I remember that several years ago, 
when I was in the Senate, there came to 
Washington a group from Kentucky; 
they protested against the deactivation 
of a particular camp. Of course I went 
with them when they presented their 
case; but it was apparent that the camp 
was not needed. Finally, I had to say 
to my friends, “The only way I know of 
to secure the activation of this camp 
would be in some way to get another war 
started.” 

Of course I did not mean that such an 
extreme course should be taken. 

However, if such camps and plants 
should be deactivated, let them be deac- 
tivated in the interest of the country. 
Furthermore, let us not attach to an area 
redevelopment bill an amendment which 
would limit the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Defense—although I doubt that 
the Congress could limit it—to provide 
in every way possible for the proper and 
necessary defense of the country. 

Because I am a strong supporter of the 
bill, I hope the pending amendment will 
be overwhelmingly rejected. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr.COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I merely add 
that we have some difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient able manpower for our 
Armed Forces. We wish to proceed by 
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means of voluntary enlistments, rather 
than by means of the draft. However, 
if we keep a number of these sites open, 
even though because of reasons of econ- 
omy they should be closed, that will 
mean that more men will be employed 
in ways that will not be in the best in- 
terests of our security; and in that event 
it will be inevitable that more men will 
have to be drafted. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I am afraid that if this 
amendment is adopted, it will mean the 
defeat of the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to associate myself 
with the views on the amendment which 
have been expressed by the able Senator 
from Kentucky, the able Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], and the able 
Senator ‘from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

I do not think one has to go beyond 
the first sentence of the amendment, in 
order to realize what an impossible situ- 
ation it would bring about. That sen- 
tence reads as follows: 

No military installation which is classi- 
fied as a permanent installation on the date 
of enactment of this Act shall be deactivated 
or removed to a new location for reasons of 
economy, if such installation is situated in 
a redevelopment area. 


If there is in the U.S. Government 
any organization which should take steps 
for reasons of economy, that organiza- 
tion is the Defense Department. It 
seems to me that it would be absolutely 
indefensible for the Congress to include 
in a redevelopment bill an inhibition 
against such a decision, for reasons of 
economy, by the Secretary of Defense. 
I cannot think of any way which would 
better invite a veto by the new President 
than to adopt such an amendment. I do 
not believe the President should sign the 
bill if it included such an amendment; 
and I would think he would have to veto 
the bill under such circumstances. 

I cannot speak for the new President, 
of course. But from examining the 
amendment, it seems to me it would be 
entirely inconsistent with the policies the 
President maintained when he was a 
Member of the Senate, and would be en- 
tirely inconsistent with what he then 
said about economical administration of 
the Government. 

It seems to me that an amendment of 
this sort would be entirely at variance 
with all that. 

So I urge the Senate to reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, i regret that Senators who now 
examine the bill for the first time under- 
take to know more about what is in- 
tended by it than the author of the 
amendment himself knows about it. 

In the amendment we provide that if 
an attempt is made to close an existing 
military base “for reasons of economy”— 
and I emphasize those words—if the Sec- 
retary of Defense or anyone else wishes 
to close a military installation in the 
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United States for any reason under the 
sun—and there could be any of a thou- 
sand reasons; for instance, that the 
troops were needed somewhere else, or 
any other reason why he might wish 
to close an existing military installation 
that the installation could be closed for 
such reasons, except when the decision 
to close the base was based on the as- 
sumption that the closing of the base 
would be an economy move. 

Thus, the amendment proposes the 
requirement of a finding that the closing 
would result in an overall economy, and 
that the information be available to the 
Secretary, so that he could determine 
whether the result would be an overall 
economy. 

Why would that be necessary, Mr. 
President? It would be necessary be- 
cause, as I have pointed out, it is en- 
tirely possible that there might be a 
saving to one branch of the Govern- 
ment, but the result might be a great 
loss to other branches of the Federal 
Government itself. Furthermore, so far 
as the taxpayers are concerned, if the 
net result is to cost him money, it makes 
very little difference to him whether he 
is being required to pay the money be- 
cause of action by the State govern- 
ment, the local government, or the Fed- 
eral Government. 

So if the overall result of closing a 
base is actually to cause the Govern- 
ment to spend more money, rather than 
to save it, certainly no economy has been 
effected. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, today 
no agency of the Department of Defense 
is specifically charged with the consid- 
eration of such aspects of these matters. 

Again I say that if a base or other 
military installation has no military 
need, of course, it should be closed. But 
we know that many closings have been 
made entirely for reasons of economy. 
In fact, I have known bases to be closed 
even though the services have said, 
“These are badly needed, and we do not 
want to close them, but we are being 
forced to close them because of econ- 
omy; we are having forced on us so- 
called economies which we do not be- 
lieve wise in any way whatever.” 

I believe that in some instances it can 
be demonstrated that no real economy 
whatever has been achieved. 

If when we consider all the activities 
of the Federal Government in such 
fields, we reach the conclusion that the 
result of the proposed closing would not 
be overall economy for the Federal 
Government, much less for other gov- 
ernments, then certainly no such clos- 
ing should be made. 

This amendment deals with installa- 
tions at which the Government has 
saved untold millions or billions of dol- 
lars by getting the local citizenry to 
provide the necessary schools, housing, 
recreational facilities, and various other 
requirements—sometimes amounting to 
$50 million or $100 million, and in re- 
turn the Federal Government has prom- 
ised to make the installation a perma- 
nent one in that community; but 
subsequently the Government has de- 
cided to close the installation for rea- 
sons of economy, even though there has 
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remained some military requirement 
and necessity for the installation; 
nevertheless, the Federal Government 
has decided that, for reasons of econ- 
omy, alone, the base should be closed. 

In that event it seems to us that pro- 
vision should be made, in accordance 
with the amendment I have submitted, 
for the making of a determination as to 
whether a real economy, in the overall 
view, would be effected. If it is proposed 
that the base be closed for reasons of 
economy, and if it is found that, actu- 
ally, no economy, in the overall view, 
would thereby be achieved—and no 
doubt the particular agency concerned 
would not really be in a position to deter- 
mine what the actual, overall economy 
would be—then the installation should 
stay open. In other words, if there 
would be no real, overall economy, the 
base should not be closed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
perfectly clear, under the Senator’s own 
statement, that the determination of 
economy, as related to the defense needs 
of the country, would be made, not by 
the Secretary of Defense, but by a com- 
mittee to be selected by the Administra- 
tor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. The 
decision would be by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

He could make that decision under the 
most unsound argument of economy if 
he wanted to make it on the basis of 
defense needs. It would be only if he 
wanted to proceed on the basis of econ- 
omy that the question whether there 
would be an overall economy would be 
considered and even then he could decide 
in favor of the base being closed. 

For example, as I stated, if one service 
were to save $2 million, but other agen- 
cies of the Government would lose $20 
million by virtue of the Government’s 
guarantee on home mortgages, that 
would be a situation in which the Gov- 
ernment would lose a vast sum of money. 

I could give the Senator many other 
illustrations in which there appeared to 
be an economy for one service; but, by 
looking at the overall economy, it would 
be seen there would be no saving at all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With regard to the 
statement prepared by the Senator from 
Louisiana relating to the amendment, in 
which he discusses the case of military 
installations in nonredevedopment areas, 
he states: 

For example, it is possible that the closure 
of a military base might result in the saving 
of $2 million in the operating budget of the 
Army, but be accompanied by a $20 million 
loss on FHA guaranteed mortgages. 


Will the Senator from Louisiana illus- 
trate that point? How would the FHA, 
under certain circumstances, be liable to 
lose $20 million, while, let us say, the 
Defense Department would save $2 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us as- 
sume that there are 2,000 houses at an 
installation on which the FHA has 
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guaranteed the mortgages. Then the 
Defense Department proceeds to close 
the installation, and the service person- 
nel are moved out. The houses have to 
be sawed up and sold. My general im- 
pression is that, in moving such houses 
to different locations, on a $15,000 house 
we would do well to get $500, if it is 
sawed up and sold. If there is no im- 
mediate demand for housing in that 
area, there is a great loss. Housing 
then has to be constructed in the area to 
which the troops have been moved. 
Such a move appears to be a saving to 
the military service, but if one looks at 
the loss in guaranteed mortgages, there 
is no overall saving to the Government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am alarmed by the 
proposal because it implies that when 
the Government guarantees mortgages 
it, in effect, will indulge in uneconomic 
operations solely for the purpose of pro- 
tecting itself. 

Does it not follow, if this principle is 
sound, that the Government undertakes, 
after guaranteeing mortgages, always to 
operate, even though the operation re- 
sults in losses, and thus in uneconomic 
ventures? I foresee a danger in that 
procedure. 

That principle applies even to the bill 
before the Senate. We guarantee cer- 
tain ventures. We buy mortgages and 
evidences of indebtedness. The moment 
the Government does that, it becomes 
obligated forever to the particular com- 
munity in which it has put its money by 
way of loans and grants. 

I may say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana I am only thinking out loud on the 
matter. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So far as 
the kind of losses which the Senator 
has indicated are concerned, I believe I 
can show losses in the millions of dol- 
lars on only a single housing contract, 
under the Wherry or Capehart pro- 
gram, as the case may be. I think, 
under the Capehart program, as a result 
of a decision to close a military base, 
the Government lost, on a single hous- 
ing contract, closer to $20 million than 
to $10 million. Certainly, such losses 
should be considered when it is contem- 
plated to close a military establishment. 

Furthermore, and I think the Sena- 
tor is aware of this, it has been a long 
established policy of the Defense De- 
partment to go to a local community 
and say to it, “We would like to make 
this military installation permanent; 
and if you will do certain things we will 
make it a permanent military installa- 
tion.” 

I have witnessed, and perhaps the 
Senator from Ohio as Governor of his 
State did, situations in which certain 
local communities have been asked to 
provide certain amounts of land, 
schools, and various and sundry other 
facilities. 

Certainly, such matters should be 
considered in a decision to close an in- 
stallation, if it is not done on the basis 
of military needs, but on the basis of 
the Bureau of the Budget telling the 
Armed Forces that it must economize. 
If the decision to close the installation 
is being made entirely for reasons of 
economy, it is fair to ask whether it 
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will result in an overall, real economy. 
The people making these investments 
may lose tens, and sometimes even hun- 
dreds, of millions of dollars, and they 
are entitled to have an indication that 
it is being done for economic reasons. 
If, after having invested their money, 
they lose it, a study might show that no 
real economy was effected at all. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I recognize. the 
strength of the argument of the Senator 
from Louisiana, but it still does not 
negative the distress I am suffering in 
the belief that we are creating a vicious 
cycle by the Congress establishing many 
programs of supposed aid. Congress 
provides the procedure and provides the 
loans, and then an agency comes along 
and says, “There are some facilities we 
ought to eliminate, but because of pre- 
vious loans and gifts, they must be con- 
tinued.” 

I am familiar with a situation in Ohio 
that paralleled the experience stated by 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I may point 
out to the Senator from Ohio that the 
Government has undertaken programs 
which do exactly what I have stated. 
The Capehart housing program, pre- 
ceded by the Wherry program, did 
exactly that. When the Government un- 
dertakes a contract involving $100 mil- 
lion invested in housing, the Govern- 
ment is going to lose it in the event 
the base is closed. 

Oddly enough, if the housing belongs 
to the military establishment, it may 
consider the loss involved by virtue of 
the fact that it owned the housing; but 
when a separate agency is guarantee- 
ing the mortgages, and a decision is 
made to close the installation in order 
to make a saving in one branch of the 
Government, let. us say the Army, that 
decision is made notwithstanding that 
another branch of the Government, for 
example, the FHA, will lose a fortune. 
So in spite of a possible saving of $2 
million in one agency of the Govern- 
ment, it is possible that there may be 
a loss of $18 million, or even $50 million, 
in another agency, if one looks at the 
overall picture. That is the basis of 
my amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator’s ar- 
gument, I think, makes good sense, al- 
though I am not sure the amendment 
provides exactly what we should do. 

I wonder if Senators really under- 
stand how little the bill would do and 
how little it would help people who need 
help. 

I should like to read the language of 
the bill with regard to loans and par- 
ticipations, to show how limited are the 
provisions in the bill. I have never be- 
fore seen a bill which I thought would 
fool the people as much as this bill 
would. 

Will the Senator yield some time to 
me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time do the proponents 
have remaining? If I have sufficient 
time, I shall be glad to yield. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). The Senator 
from Louisiana has 34 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Indiana. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 


under the bill the Administrator could 
make loans to build golf courses. The 
Administrator could make loans to build 
swimming pools. The Administrator 
could make loans to build summer or 
winter resorts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Can the Senator 
justify that statement? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will read the lan- 
guage of the bill: 

LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 

Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator is authorized 
to purchase evidences of indebtedness and to 
make loans (including participations there- 
in) to aid in financing any project within a 
redevelopment area for the purchase or de- 
velopment of land and facilities (including 
machinery and equipment in cases of dem- 
onstrated need) for industrial or commer- 
cial usage, including the construction of 
new buildings. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. That is exactly the 
point involved. It is for industrial or 
commercial usage. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
commercial? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; 
recreational. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is not a summer or 
winter resort commercial? 

I am delighted I have brought up the 
subject, because the author of the bill 
is clarifying the language as to the type 
of loans that can be made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Possibly 
would some under the language. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Motels might be 
included. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly not swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, or any of the 
others. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator will 
remember the scandals, so called, under 
the old RFC, with respect to many of 
these things. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. The Senator 
from Illinois helped to expose them. I 
believe, also, we ought to probe develop- 
ment with respect to the so-called Cape- 
hart housing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
to that. 

The able Senator from Illinois never 
wishes to discuss the merits of the case, 
or to be practical. 

I think Senators ought to give con- 
sideration to the fact that the proposed 
legislation will be very, very disappoint- 
ing. I again invite attention to the possi- 
bility that under the language the ad- 
ministrator could lend money for those 
purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us clarify the 
language in this discussion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The language is 
very broad. 


President, will 


Is not a golf course 


it would be 


motels 


I have no objection 
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I shall read further from the language 
of the bill. I shall read the entire section 
on “Loans and Participations” to show 
how limited the provisions are, and how 
little good, possibly, passage of the bill 
would accomplish. 

The Administrator is authorized to pur- 
chase evidences of indebtedness and to 
make loans (including participations there- 
in) to aid in financing any project within a 
redevelopment area for the purchase or de- 
velopment of land and facilities (including 
machinery and equipment in cases of demon- 
strated need) for industrial or commercial 
usage, including the construction of new 
buildings, the rehabilitation of abandoned or 
unoccupied buildings, and the alteration, 
conversion, or enlargement of existing build- 
ings. 

Next is the language I especially wish 
to bring to the attention of Senators, 
because it is very important. Every one 
of the depressed areas about which we 
talk has sufficient buildings or sufficient 
facilities. All these areas already have 
buildings and facilities. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the following language: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended (1) for working capital— 


Working capital is used to pay salaries 
of wage earners. Working capital will 
create jobs. One must have buildings, 
machinery, and facilities before a man 
can be given a job, but 9 times out of 
10 the facilities and buildings are avail- 
able. Working capital is essential. 

This language of the bill would pro- 
hibit loans for working capital. 

It is further provided that financial 
assistance shall not be extended: 

(2) to assist establishments relocating 
from one area to another. 


Such a provision would force a person 
to start a new business with a new 
corporation, practically. However, there 
is a limitation: 

The limitation set forth in clause (2) 
above shall not be construed to prohibit 
assistance for the expansion of an existing 
business operation from its original location 
or for the establishment of a new branch 
affiliate, or subsidiary: Provided, That such 
assistance will not substantially decrease 
employment in the area of original location. 


The point I make for the Recorp is 
that under the terms of the bill any help 
provided would be materially limited. In 
my mind the program would be almost 
inoperative because the depressed areas 
now have buildings and facilities. The 
thing these communities lack is busi- 
ness—ideas, management, and working 
capital. Above everything else, working 
capital is short. 

I do not know why the authors of the 
bill eliminated the working capital pro- 
vision. They did not eliminate the 
working capital provision under the RFC. 
Working capital loans can be made by 
the Small Business Administration. 

If we provided sufficient money to the 
Small Business Administration, the 
Small Business Administration could do 
more to help the depressed areas than 
could be done under the terms of the bill. 
The Small Business Administration can 
make loans for working capital which 
a not be done under the terms of this 

ill. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Our’ Republican 
friends are a continuous marvel to me. 
Generally they attack the bill on the 
ground that it would do too much. Now 
my good friend is attacking the bill be- 
cause it would do too little. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
not attacking the bill. I am trying to 
explain the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say the Sen- 
ator is attacking the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am trying to ex- 
plain the bill. I am a member of the 
committee. I am merely trying to point 
out to the people of the United States— 
particularly to the people in the de- 
pressed areas, who are looking for help 
under the terms of the bill—how limited 
are the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have never 
claimed the bill would do everything. We 
merely said it would make a start. Now 
the Senator is criticizing the bill because 
it does not include loans for working 
capital. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not criticiz- 
ing the bill. I am simply pointing out 
exactly what the bill would do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say it is a 
criticism. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Every Senator, and 
the people, should understand the 
limitations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the Senator 
criticizes the bill because it would pro- 
hibit pirating? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not criticize 
the bill. I simply read the language in 
the bill, to show the limitations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator knows 
the antipirating language was drafted 
by the Senator from Connecticut and 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I so understand. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Now the Senator 
from Indiana is criticizing his 
colleagues. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not criticiz- 
ing at all. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 
were not criticism? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am simply being 
factual about the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to know 
the Senator’s remarks were not criticism. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am pointing out 
the provisions in the bill. I hope the 
Senate will agree to my amendment, 
to set forth exactly what is meant by 
reference to a chronically depressed 
area, and to limit the provisions of the 
bill to certain specific regions. 

I am simply pointing out the limited 
character of the bill. I say again that 
the Small Business Administration 
which is already in existence, if given 
the $390 million proposed by the bill, 
could do a better job. We could say 
to the Small Business Administration, 
“Make loans to towns and communities 
which are in chronic distress.” The 
Small Business Administration could do 
more than could be done under the 
terms of the bill, with the exception of 
the rural part of the program. 

The Department of Agriculture is now 
permitted, under the law, to assist in 
agricultural sections in depressed areas. 


I see; the comments 
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More can be accomplished under the 
present act than can be accomplished 
under the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana an additional 5 
minutes so he can tell the Senate more 
about what the bill will not do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know that 
I have any more to say at the moment. 
We are discussing the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana with respect to 
such installations as Army camps. As 
I said when I rose to speak, it makes 
some sense to me, because the bill pro- 
vides that if an army camp is in a dis- 
tressed area, the Armed Forces are de- 
nied the right to abandon it. If it were 
proposed to close the camp for economy 
reasons, an amendment to keep the in- 
Stallation in that area makes some sense. 
I doubt very much whether the Senate 
wishes to legislate upon that subject. 
I think some kind of directive or record 
made on the floor of the Senate in which 
the Department of Defense is told that 
if there exists a depressed area around 
an army installation, unless exception- 
ally good reasons exist to remove the 
installation, it would be poor judgment 
to move it. Such directive or provision 
would be particularly justified in view 
of the proposed legislation that provides 
that the Government would move into 
such abandoned area and would start 
lending money or trying to help the com- 
munity. 

It seems to me there ought to be some 
thought given to the problem which the 
able Senator from Louisiana has pre- 
sented. I do not think the amendment 
would be good legislation. However, 
when the amendment is considered in 
connection with the bill, it makes sense 
to say that we should not abandon an 
installation if, the minute it is aban- 
doned, the Federal Government would 
go back in and grant or lend money 
to the same community. 

I believe we are making a good rec- 
ord on the subject of the amendment of 
the able Senator from Louisiana. I 
think if the armed services have the in- 
tention of abandoning a camp within a 
distressed area, even though the amend- 
ment is defeated, its submission will have 
a good influence. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator from Indiana think we ought 
to perpetuate an installation that is 
obsolete? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think so, 
and I do not think that the amendment 
necessarily so provides. It provides for 
instances in which the Department of 
Defense intended to abandon an in- 
stallation for economic reasons. Of 
course, the minute the area is no longer 
in the center of a depressed area, the 
amendment would not apply. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
give the Senator from Indiana a con- 
crete illustration. Yesterday afternoon 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Military Construction considered the 
precise problem of moving a military 
installation from one point to another 
point for reasons of economy. If the 
intended move was from one of the areas 
that would come under the general defi- 
nition of the bill, does the Senator from 
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Indiana think that the Defense Depart- 
ment should subordinate its judgment 
to the judgment of a committee appoint- 
ed by the Administrator? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Not necessarily, 
no. I merely am saying that there is 
some virtue to the amendment of the 
able Senator from Louisiana. If it is 
proposed to take money out of one pock- 
et and put it into another, there is 
some sense to the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does 
the Senator believe that such installa- 
tion should be continued even if sol- 
diers must be drafted to maintain the 
installation? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, no, I did not 
say that, and neither does the amend- 
ment so provide. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
amendment provides that military in- 
stallations may not be deactivated or 
removed; it provides further that if 
there have been any military installa- 
tions deactivated within the past 5 
years, the Secretary of Defense shall 
reactivate them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not intend to 
vote for the amendment, I never once 
said I did. I did not argue for it par- 
ticularly. I merely said that the amend- 
ment had some merit. I rose primarily 
to point out the lack of help that the 
proposed legislation would give to de- 
pressed areas. The bill is not confined 
to chronically depressed areas in the 
United States; it is tied to a criterion 
or a formula which aids the great in- 
dustrial center of Detroit, and possibly 
a few weeks from now the employment 
level of that area will be such that the 
area will not qualify for the benefits of 
the bill. I shall go into that subject 
later when I introduce my amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In De- 
troit there is the Nike installation. If 
the Defense Department believes that 
money spend on the Nike is being 
wasted, and that it should be used for 
development of the Nike-Zeus or some- 
thing else—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is the weak- 
ness of the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana that it 
is a salutary move to call up the amend- 
ment. My objection to it is its inherent 
rigidity. That is the reason I cannot 
support the amendment. In my judg- 
ment the Department of Defense should 
give some consideration to these factors, 
and if for purposes of economy it is de- 
cided a military installation should be 
moved, consideration should be given to 
the economy of that community. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I will yield an additional 
5 minutes to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And I will yield an 
additional minute to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I see nothing wrong 
with consideration being given to those 
factors by the Defense Department. 
There are areas in the State of New York 
which might be helped by even an 
amendment containing rigid provisions. 
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But, after all, in my judgment, the hands 
of the Secretary of Defense should not 
be tied by the bill, and I compliment the 
Senator from Indiana on his statement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not intend to 
vote for the amendment. I never in- 
tended to do so. I merely wished to 
leave the impression that there is much 
merit to what the able Senator from 
Louisiana has brought about here, and I 
am glad we are discussing the subject, 
because it does not make sense to me for 
the Federal Government to abandon an 
installation in the middle of a depressed 
area, and then go right back in under 
the bill and spend a great deal of money, 
when perhaps, if the installation had to 
be abandoned, it would not have been 
necessary to use the terms of the bill. 

However, I do not think it is good leg- 
islation. I think the problem ought to 
be handled in some other way. I cer- 
tainly do not think it should be tied into 
this particular bill. I think perhaps 
there is some other way of handling the 
subject. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the light of the discussion that 
has occurred here this afternoon, I am 
constrained to believe that the amend- 
ment is perhaps drawn too rigidly, and 
I should like to have an opportunity, if 
time permits, to redraft the amendment 
on somewhat different lines, permitting 
of more flexibility. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, if the Senator 
from Louisiana proposes to submit the 
amendment in different form but with 
the same purpose in mind, we might as 
well have the yea-and-nay vote now and 
have it over with. I would rather not 
go through a long discussion again as 
a result of merely changing the wording 
of the amendment. There is a principle 
involved, and the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. We might just as well 
have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I gather from 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana said that he might have in 
mind something in the nature of a re- 
quest to the Secretary of Defense, in 
making his decisions, to take into con- 
sideration the factors covered in the bill. 
To that type of amendment I believe 
there would be no great objection. I 
would like to hear the exact language of 
it, but I am constrained to think that 
perhaps an amendment could be framed 
which would meet with universal 
approval. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe I am right on the princi- 
ple that it does not make sense to close 
a military base under the guise of econ- 
omy if no genuine economy is to be 
achieved, and if in fact, considering all 
levels of government and all activities of 
government, an actual loss might result. 
If that is the basis upon which a mili- 
tary installation is closed, it seems to 
me that an undertaking upon that basis 
should be part of a distressed areas bill. 
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I do not believe we ought to have a dis- 
tressed areas bill under which we permit 
distressed areas to be created, and by 
which, not economy, but actual false 
economy is a result of the initial deci- 
sion. If the closing of a base results in 
creating a distressed area on which we 
then must spend additional money to 
help an economy that did not achieve 
economy in the first instance, then the 
base should not have been closed. 

Mr. President, I have asked permission 
to withdraw the amendment based upon 
the discussion that has taken place at 
this time. If there is insistence that 
there be a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment, the minority leader has that 
privilege and, of course, I shall accom- 
modate him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I merely wish to 
say I think I should defer to members of 
the committee as to whether or not per- 
mission should be given to withdraw the 
amendment. If it is to be reoffered, we 
may as well resolve the matter now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no objection 
to its being withdrawn. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the amendment, and it re- 
quires unanimous consent to withdraw 
it. I do not presently contemplate ob- 
jecting to it, but I should like to point 
out that my understanding is that the 
Senator from Louisiana previously had 
modified his own amendment by chang- 
ing the word “shall” to “may.” As the 
change was made by the Senator from 
Louisiana, the change is in line 7 on 
page 1 of the amendment. The first 
sentence of the amendment reads: 

No military installation which is classi- 
fied as a permanent installation on the date 
of enactment of this act shall be deactivated 
or removed to a new location for reasons of 
economy, if such installation is situated in 
a redevelopment area. 


As the amendment has been changed, 
and as it is now at the desk, it reads: 

No military installation which is classi- 
fied as a permanent installation on the date 
of enactment of this act may be deactivated 
or removed to a new location for reasons 
of economy, if such installation is situated 
in a redevelopment area. 


The language is just as rigid as be- 
fore, if not more rigid. 

I do not know whether that was in- 
tended, but that is the way the amend- 
ment now reads. It is more rigid than 
it was before. No installation may be 
deactivated if it is in such an area. I 
do not believe I am the one to object 
to the Senator from Louisiana with- 
drawing his amendment. I believe it is 
the minority leader, who made the orig- 
inal request for the yeas and nays, who 
is the one who should decide whether 
the amendment may be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, this is the 
type of amendment which I do not be- 
lieve has any place on the pending bill. 
The purpose of the bill is to provide Fed- 
eral money on a loan basis to assist 
States or localities or private interests 
within a State or locality to finance a 
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project, a business project, for profit, 
and to create job opportunities within 
that State or area. That is the purpose. 
I do not believe the bill should have any 
other purpose than that. 

The bill restricts the use of these loan 
funds for buildings, except, in excep- 
tional cases, for machinery and equip- 
ment. The Senator from New York will 
offer an amendment to strike out this 
exception, and I intend to support his 
amendment. 

Therefore, I believe that the purpose 
of the Long amendment is completely 
extraneous. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Louisiana, if he withdraws 
it, does he intend to resubmit a similar 
amendment? If he does intend t» do so, 
I shall object to his withdrawing the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Neither on 
this occasion nor on any other occasions, 
so long as I have not agreed as a general 
arrangement where others have made 
similar commitments, will I foreclose my 
opportunity of offering this amendment 
or any other amendment. If the Sena- 
tor wishes to insist on a yea and nay vote 
on the amendment at this time, he may 
do so. I thought I was accommodating 
him and other Senators who oppose the 
amendment by offering to withdraw it. 
I do not believe that the Senator from 
Connecticut particularly cares to put 
himself on record as being unwilling to 
consider an amendment that another 
Senator may wish to offer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Louisiana ought 
to be accorded the courtesy he requests. 
It is in accordance with the usual pro- 
cedure in the Senate. That is the way 
we get along on both sides of the aisle. 
I believe that every Senator should have 
the right to withdraw an amendment he 
has offered. Certainly no Senator should 
be foreclosed from offering another pro- 
posal. If we start on that basis, we 
might as well begin to recognize that 
we are seeing the beginning of the dis- 
solution of the Senate. I hope the 
courtesy will be extended to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Montana makes a very eloquent 
plea not only on behalf of the Senator 
from Louisiana but on his own behalf. 
I accede to his request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, which is at the desk. 
It is identified as “3—9-61-B.” 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 79, 
strike out lines 14 through 23, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 27. (a) This Act and all authority 
conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1963. 

(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, effec- 
tive on July 1, 1963, those assets, funds, con- 
tracts, loans, liabilities, commitments, au- 
thorizations, allocations, and records of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration which 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall determine are necessary to the liquida- 
tion of the affairs and functions of such 
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Administration, are transferred to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for purposes of liqui- 
dation. 

(c) The termination of this Act shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, commit- 
ment, or other obligation entered into pur- 
suant to this Act prior to the date of such 
termination, or the taking of any action 
necessary to preserve or protect the interests 
of the United States in any amounts ad- 
vanced or paid out in carrying on operations 
under this Act. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is a very simple 
one. It would provide for careful re- 
consideration of the measure after it 
had been in operation for a period of 
approximately 2 years. The reason I 
have asked for a termination date of 2 
years is based upon the fact that this 
is an experimental bill. It is something 
new. It is something that is untried. 
It is much safer, in my opinion, when 
one embarks on a new enterprise like 
this, to have it reviewed at a suitable 
time, so that Congress may determine 
whether the program is actually working 
satisfactorily. 

My good friend, the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Dovuctas] has called this 
amendment “murder.” He said on the 
floor 2 or 3 days ago that the Senator 
from Connecticut is guilty of proposing 
infanticide, of killing this child at the 
age of 2. If that is so, then Congress has 
committed many such crimes on numer- 
ous occasions. The mutual security 
legislation, which is very important, is 
on a yearly basis. The Defense Produc- 
tion Act has a terminal date. The di- 
rect housing loan authority of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, also very impor- 
tant legislation has a termination date. 
The export controls have a termination 
date. The direct purchases of Treasury 
bonds by the Federal Reserve have 
termination dates. All housing pro- 
grams are limited either by termination 
dates or by the amount of the authori- 
zations. I have even seen the Banking 
and Currency Committee limit FHA 
loans to a year in order to serve a par- 
ticular purpose. 

Therefore I plead not guilty to the 
charge of infanticide. I believe very 
strongly that it is desirable to have this 
kind of legislation reviewed in the light 
of how it has worked after a period of 
2 years. It may work very well. It is 
experimental legislation. I do not be- 
lieve that any of the members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
are certain as to how it will work. I 
have sat in all the hearings and I have 
listened to all the debates, in both 
closed and open hearings. I have a 
great deal of doubt as to how it will work. 
With all the background that I have 
acquired on this proposed legislation, I 
have some doubt as to how it will work. 

For that reason, I think it is appro- 
priate that Congress should have a look 
at it, and be forced to have a look at it, 
by the placing of a termination date in 
the bill. Otherwise, it may simply slide 
along; and not being watched, it could 
continue for a long time ineffectually. 
If it is doing well—and if the bill is 
passed, I hope it will do well and will 
serve a useful purpose to relieve distress 
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in some areas—in that case, I have no 
doubt Congress will reenact it; and that 
might be exactly the right thing to do, if 
it is serving the purpose and the ideals 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois has for the bill. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman and 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges testified 
that they looked upon the bill as a sort 
of experimental program. They spoke 
of demonstration or pilot projects. The 
Kennedy administration itself proposed 
to limit the funds even further than they 
are limited in the bill as reported, by 
setting a limit of $30 million on each 
loan fund for the first year, I believe. 
That provision, as I understand, was 
taken out of the bill before it was re- 
ported. 

Pressures will develop for an enor- 
mous expansion of the program if it is 
successful. If it is successful, and if it 
really alleviates distress and creates new 
job opportunities, then I think such 
pressures would be well received by 
Congress. However, I think that be- 
cause of the experimental nature of the 
bill, it would be quite appropriate for 
Congress to put a termination date in it. 
I have suggested in my amendment June 
30, 1963, which will be a little more than 
2 years from now—2'4 years. 

Mr. President, that is my recommen- 
dation to the Senate. I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
proposal of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut is to allow the bill to run for 2 years 
and then to discontinue it. He says 
this is necessary in order that Congress 
may have a chance to review the meas- 
ure. 

May I point out that we added to the 
bill in committee a new section, section 
27, in the drafting of which the Senator 
from Connecticut was very helpful. It 
requires the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, or a subcommittee 
thereof, after the expiration of 2 years, 
to make a full and complete study and 
investigation of the administration of 
the act, and then to report at the earliest 
practicable date the results of the study 
and the investigation, together with 
such recommendations as the committee 
deems desirable. Then if it is the will of 
Congress to discontinue the law, Con- 
gress can pass an act to repeal it. 

The difference is that the Senator 
from Connecticut would automatically 
discontinue the act without investiga- 
tion, and it would require affirmative 
action to keep it in existence; whereas 
the present proposal would provide, as 
almost all measures do, that the law 
would continue in operation until re- 
pealed, but with full opportunity for re- 
view and for repeal if Congress so 
decided. 

I understand that I irritated the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
last week when I referred to this amend- 
ment as being the equivalent of legal 
infanticide. At the risk of further ir- 
ritating the Senator from Connecticut, 
I repeat that characterization today. 
Murder is a very bad thing. It is one 
of the most reprehensible of crimes. 
Infanticide is one of the most repre- 
hensible forms of murder. 
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Of course, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut would not harm the head of a single 
person. His heart is kind; his disposi- 
tion is generous. But when he deals 
with the bill, he is a murderer. What 
is more, he is a man who plots infanti- 
cide. He wants the bill to have a life of 
only 2 years; then he proposes to cut its 
throat, unless the rescuers come to its 
aid immediately and effectively. 

Mr. President, this is simply a part of 
the continuing program of all except a 
few sturdy souls on the other side of 
the aisle to defeat the bill, if possible; 
then if they are not able to defeat the 
bill, they seek to make it inoperative, or 
to cripple it or hamper it in every way. 

In a sense, I am glad the Senator from 
Connecticut has offered this amendment, 
because it shows in clear, crystal form 
what the real design of the Senator from 
Connecticut actually is. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from 
Tilinois, it seems to me, is questioning 
my motives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said the Senator 
from Connecticut plotted legal infanti- 
cide. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall not call into ques- 
tion the rule as to whether one Senator 
should question another Senator’s con- 
duct. I think murder is quite out of 
place in this discussion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a physical mat- 
ter, the Senator from Connecticut 
would never commit murder. Quite the 
contrary. If peoples’ lives were in 
danger, he would rush to their aid. He 
would risk his life to save others. 

I merely say that when we deal with 
laws which the Senator from Connecti- 
cut does not like, then look out, because 
in this case the Senator is plotting legal 
infanticide. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to ask the 
Senator this question, because he seems 
to question my motive in offering the 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator’s 
motives are transparent. The language 
of the amendment speaks for itself. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to have the 
Senator from Illinois listen to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All right. 

Mr. BUSH. I am not raising a ques- 
tion under the rules; but the Senator 
from Illinois does question my motive. 
He thinks I am trying to kill the bill. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes,I do. 

M-. BUSH. If the Senator will ac- 
cept my amendment, I will vote for the 
bill. I think that is an answer to the 
Senator’s challenge of my motives in 
the matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator’s atti- 
tude toward the bill is much like that of 
the mother toward the daughter who 
wanted to go in swimming. This story 
is known to everyone, and I hope I will 
be forgiven if I repeat the hackneyed 
phrase. 

The daughter inquires, “Mother, 
mother, may I go out to swim?” 

The mother replies, “Yes, my darling 
daughter. Hang your clothes on a 
hickory limb, but don’t go near the 
water.” 
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Mr. BUSH. I do not know what that 
has to do with this. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Connecticut is for the bill provided it 
will suffer an immediate death; pro- 
vided it does not do anything; and pro- 
vided it is ineffective. Then he is for 
the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. May I ask the Senator if 
he feels the same way about the Mutual 
Security Act, the Defense Production 
Act, and all the other acts which bear 
termination dates? I just read a long 
list of very important pieces of legisla- 
tion on which Congress acts from year 
to year because termination dates are 
contained within them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think those acts 
deal with international affairs. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not believe there is 
any disposition to murder in this case. 
There are important domestic programs 
which contain termination dates, such 
as I have proposed for this bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those acts deal with 
international affairs. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Illinois 
does not quite answer my question. I 
repeat my offer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Connecticut extend the time to 8 
years? 

Mr. BUSH. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The child might 
then have a chance to live to be a vig- 
orous youth. 

Mr. BUSH. I will extend it to 3 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. BUSH. I withdraw the offer I 
will remake it if the Senator wants me 
to do so 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe there 
is merit in the Senator’s suggestion, be- 
cause the whole Congress is brought into 
the act, and we can extend it before the 
time runs out. I think 2 years is a little 
too short a period. I think 3 years would 
bring it up for reconsideration in an 
election year. So my suggestion would 
be 4 years instead of 3 years. I think 
there is merit in making its duration 
4 years. I think there is much merit 
in having the whole Congress reconsider 
it. I hope the Senator will make the 
period 4 years. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I believe I have the 
right to modify my amendment. Ac- 
cordingly, I so modify it to change the 
termination date from 1963 to 1965. 

I ask the Senator from Illinois if he 
will accept the amendment, as modified. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The infant would 
still be too young. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, may 
I have 5 minutes on the amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Indiana desire the floor? 

Mr.CAPEHART. I should like to have 
20 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator such 
time as he may require, up to 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
10 minutes. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
made the statement a moment ago that 
the Small Business Administration, an 
agency of the Government which is now 
in existence, and has been for 3 or 
4 years or more, and which succeeded 
the old Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, could do more for the depressed 
areas than can the bill now being con- 
sidered. I shall read into the REcorp 
again, from page 45 of the bill, the sec- 
tion dealing with loans and participa- 
tions: 

Sec. 6. (a) The Administration is au- 
thorized to purchase evidences of indebted- 
ness and to make loans (including participa- 
tions therein) to aid in financing any proj- 
ect within a redevelopment area for the 
purchase or development of land and facili- 
ties (including machinery and equipment in 
cases of demonstrated need) for industrial 
or commercial usage, including the construc- 
tion of new buildings, the rehabilitation of 
abandoned or unoccupied buildings, and the 
alteration, conversion, or enlargement of 
existing buildings. 


I have just now read what the pending 
bill provides that the Administrator can 
do for depressed areas which are said 
to be in dire need of employment im- 
mediately. But this part of the bill 
prohibits the Administrator from mak- 
ing loans for working capital. 

Now I wish to read to the Senate the 
authority of the Administrator under the 
existing Small Business Administration 
Act—an act and agency now in ex- 
istence. This organization already is 
working and doing business, every day. 
I shall read from that act the provision 
in regard to the powers of the Adminis- 
trator; and Senators will observe that 
this existing act is more liberal and 
provides more power and is more help- 
ful than the pending measure could 
possibly be. I now read from the Small 
Business Administration Act: 


Src. 636. ADDITIONAL POWERS. 


(a) LOANS TO SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERNS; 
RESTRICTIONS AND LIMITATIONS. 

The Administration is empowered to make 
loans to enable small-business concerns to 
finance plant construction, conversion, or 
expansion, including the acquisition of land; 
or to finance the acquisition of equipment, 
facilities, machinery, supplies, or materials; 
or tc supply such concerns with working 
capital to be used in the manufacture of 
articles, equipment, supplies, or materials 
for war, defense, or civilian production or as 
may be necessary to insure a well-balanced 
national economy; and such loans may be 
made or effected either directly or in coopera- 
tion with banks or other lending institutions 
through agreements to participate on an 
immediate or deferred basis. The foregoing 
powers shal! be subject, however, to the fol- 
lowing restrictions and limitations. 


I have just read into the Recorp 
the powers of the Administrator under 
the pending bill and the powers of the 
Administrator under the existing Small 
Business Administration Act. Under the 
latter, the Administrator can loan mon- 
ey for working capital; but the pending 
bill would forbid the making of such 
loans. 

I repeat that many thousands of peo- 
ple will be disappointed with the legis- 
lation now proposed, because it will not 
do what Senators hope it will do. I re- 
peat that in practically all the depressed 
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areas there are ample buildings and fa- 
cilities. Additional facilities are not 
needed. What is needed is a new fac- 
tory or a new processing plant; and, for 
that purpose, working capital is needed. 
But under the pending bill, the admin- 
istrator would not be allowed to provide 
working capital to enable a business 
to be moved from one section of the 
country to a section where chronic un- 
employment exists. I am not opposed 
to providing help to areas where chronic 
unemployment exists; but the bill would 
not permit the administrator to help 
a concern which might wish to move 
a factory from West Virginia to Con- 
necticut, or vice versa. Of course, Mr. 
President, I do not think the money 
of the taxpayers should be used to cre- 
ate employment in one area by creating 
unemployment in another. But the 
point is that this bill would disappoint 
many persons. 

We would be better off if we provided 
that the proposed $394 million should be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Small Business Administration. In 
that connection we might wish to pro- 
vide additional powers to that Admin- 
istration, although I do not know about 
all the details in that connection. But 
certainly we would be better off by pro- 
ceeding in that way. In such situa- 
tions—for instance, if a factory which 
was making textiles or woolens has now 
gone out of business, and if jobs are no 
longer available there—I believe we 
should, working in combination with the 
States and the counties, provide some 
help. But I think that is as far as we 
dare go. 

Mr. President, it seems that some per- 
sons believe that the $394 million, now 
proposed to be provided by means of 
this bill, would help the city of Detroit 
with its unemployment problem, if the 
money were used to provide buildings, 
machinery, and facilities, but not to 
provide working capital. However, any- 
one who goes to Detroit will find that 
an ample number of buildings and fa- 
cilities now exists there; what is needed 
there, above all else, is a means to en- 
able the factories which already exist 
there to recall those who recently have 
been laid off. 

If we are to provide help for situa- 
tions in which chronic unemployment 
now exists, although normally there are 
plenty of jobs and facilities and fac- 
tories in those areas, such help can be 
provided by enabling existing factories 
and employers to obtain more business, 
so they can reemploy those who were 
working for them 30 or 60 or 90 days 
ago. 

But no provision of this bill would per- 
mit that to be done. Under the pend- 
ing bill, funds could be loaned to 
rehabilitate an old building or to pur- 
chase machinery or to build a new fac- 
tory. However, what is needed in Detroit 
and in 99 percent of the other locations 
in the Nation where unemployment 
exists is more orders and more business 
for existing plants and employers. 

The pending bill would really be of 
help in such situations if it permitted 
existing factories to be loaned funds for 
working capital, so they could provide 
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additional employment. But the pend- 
ing bill would not do that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. At the committee 
hearing was there any discussion about 
whether the bill would permit the doing 
of things which cannot be done under 
the Small Business Administration Act, 
to which the Senator from Indiana has 
referred? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, may 
I have a little more time? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

In reply to the question asked by the 
Senator from Ohio, I think there was 
some discussion of that point at the com. 
mittee hearing. Unfortunately, because 
of illness I was not there. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have read the pend- 
ing bill; and I have heard the presenta- 
tion the Senator from Indiana has made, 
today. It seems to me that the pro- 
visions of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration Act are wider than those of the 
pending measure. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course they are. 
In fact, the pending bill would prevent 
the proposed agency from doing much 
that is provided for under the Small 
Business Administration Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the provisions 
of the pending bill, would the new 
agency, aS now proposed, be empowered 
to do anything that could not be done 
by the Small Business Administration? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. As a matter 
of fact, actually, purely from a com- 
mercial standpoint, the new agency now 
proposed could do less. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Small Business 
Administration Act allows that agency 
to make loans for the construction and 
conversion of buildings, does it not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, or for working 
capital. But the pending bill, as it now 
stands, would prohibit that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Can the Senator from 
Connecticut differentiate between the 
two? The Senator from Indiana has 
stated that in the existing Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act he finds provi- 
sions which cover all the _ general 
authority proposed to be granted the 
administrator under the provisions of 
the bill now before us. My question is 
whether the pending bill would permit 
the doing of anything which cannot al- 
ready be done under the provisions of 
the Small Business Administration Act? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not know whether 
the Senator wants me to respond to that 
question or not. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think it 
does anything, but I am willing to have 
the Senator answer. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Illinois 
will correct me if I am in error, but one 
of the things it does is to subordinate the 
loans of the Government under Senate 
1, whereas, under the Small Business 
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Act loans, that is not done. That is one 
thing it does. 

Something else it does is to limit the 
amount of the loan that may be made 
for redevelopment projects to 65 percent 
of the amount of the industrial loan. 
Under the Small Business Act, no such 
limitation prevails. 

Those are only two of the differences 
that I think of offhand. Perhaps the 
Senator from Illinois can give us others. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, the 
bill limits the loans to 65 percent, mean- 
ing private industry within the town 
must put up 35 percent; whereas the 
Small Business Agency can lend 100 per- 
cent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Ohio would care to have 


me reply—— 
Mr. LAUSCHE. I am very delighted 
to have the Senator reply. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The bill provides $100 
million in a revolving loan fund for the 
rural areas of the country which have 
low incomes and high underemployment. 
The Small Business Administration 
would not deal with that problem. 

Second, the bill provides a revolving 
loan fund of $100 million and grants 
of $75 million to provide community fa- 
cilities for industrial and commercial 
purposes. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration would have nothing whatsoever 
to do with that field. 

The bill provides for retraining of dis- 
placed workers, such as coal miners. In 
the Hocking Valley, in the Senator’s own 
State, there are large numbers of dis- 
placed miners who need to be retrained 
for other occupations. 

Furthermore, the bill provides for sub- 
sistence payments while people are tak- 
ing training, and assistance to small com- 
munities to get on their feet, which the 
Small Business Act does not provide. 

This is a thoroughgoing program to 
help not only the industrial areas of the 
country, but the rural areas of the 
country. 

If the Senator will look at the map 
which is in the rear of the Chamber, he 
will see that the rural areas most likely 
to be helped are those in the Southern 
States. I have been distressed to find 
the vast majority of southern Senators 
in opposition to a bill which would pro- 
vide their own areas with real assistance. 

My friend from Indiana is virtually 
proposing to cut all those areas adrift. 
We have received little help from the 
representatives of the areas that will be 
most benefited. But I do not propose to 
cut the people of those areas out of the 
bill and allow them to continue to suf- 
fer from inadequate levels of economic 
activity. I think they should be aided, 
along with the people of the industrial 
areas. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there anything in 
the Small Business Act that provides 
loans to rural areas desiring to construct 
factories or convert factories or needing 
working capital? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is no prohibi- 
tion, but there is no encouragement, and 
there is no explicit mandate. Further- 
more the area loans will not be made un- 
less adequate funds are not available 
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from private lenders or other Federal 
agencies. They would back up or sup- 
plement the existing loan resources of 
the Small Business Administration and 
community facilities. Thus they would 
not compete with existing programs but 
rather would complement or supplement 
them. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Small 
Business Administration—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, in order to reply. 

I think the record will show that up to 
the present time the Small Business 
Administration has made loans to rural 
areas amounting to something like $95 
million. They are different types of 
loans than are contemplated under the 
Douglas bill. Loans for working capital, 
or almost any other purpose, may be 
made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Small Busi- 
ness Administration allowed to take 
security of a secondary level, and not a 
primary level? The Senator from Con- 
necticut said it was required to 
subordinate. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think there is 
any prohibition against the type of 
security which it may take. It may 
make a type of loan which has a good 
prospect of being repaid, but I do not 
think the law requires that a first mort- 
gage or any other particular type of 
security be taken. The Small Business 
Administration makes sure that it is a 
good loan. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Departing from the 
Small Business Act, what is there in the 
bill pending before the Senate that is 
not taken care of by the Community 
Facilities Act under the housing 
authority? 

Mr. BUSH. The only thing that is 
not taken care of is grants. Under the 
Community Facilities Act, loans may be 
made, and have been made, and are 
made, for about the same purposes that 
the grant provisions of this bill provide. 
However, under the Community Facil- 
ities Act, under the HHFA, there is no 
right at all to make any grants. 

Again, the Senator from Illinois may 
correct me if Iam wrong, but, under this 
bill, it is not provided that loans shall 
be made for community facilities, but 
only grants. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Both. 

Mr. BUSH. I stand corrected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. $100 million for loans 
and $75 million for grants. 

Mr. BUSH. $100 million for loans 
and $75 million for grants. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the Small 
Business Act, money may be loaned for 
the construction of buildings, the con- 
version of buildings, and needed capital 
for operation. Under the Community 
Facilities Act, money may be loaned for 
the installation of sewers, gas lines, 
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water lines, sidewalks, and other com- 
munity facilities. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have difficulty in 
learning what is being provided in this 
bill that is not provided in either the 
Small Business Administration Act or 
the Community Facilities Act, except 
training of men. I am in favor of it, 
provided some subsistence payments are 
made. But they amount only to $19 
million. Three hundred and seventy- 
five million is provided in other aspects. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, have I 
time left? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I yield myself some time on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has ample 
time. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from In- 
diana has asked me to yield him 2 min- 
utes, which I do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
after a person in a rural area is 
trained—and I am in favor of it; I think 
it is good—either he must move to an- 
other town where there is a job avail- 
able, or, under the terms of the bill, we 
must persuade some one to build a plant 
or facility in the neighborhood in which 
he has been trained. Otherwise, there 
is no purpose in training him. My point 
is that, under the terms of the bill, he 
cannot start a business by receiving 
a loan, without receiving a loan for work- 
ing capital. There is a public facili- 
ties law which is about as broad as this 
proposal. There is a Small Business 
Administration law which can do the 
same thing here proposed. Then there 
is the Agriculture Act, with broad pow- 
ers, providing what is contemplated in 
this bill. In the State of Indiana, a 
pilot plan is being operated in one of 
the counties, which is also being done 
in other parts of the United States. I 
am in favor of it. 

Mr. President, I never was more sin- 
cere and honest. Perhaps we ought to 
send this bill back to committee and 
bring out a bill that will really help what 
we call distressed areas. 

Another thing the Small Business Act 
provides is provision to lend money, on 
almost any kind of terms, to distressed 
areas where there have been floods or 
droughts. My opinion is that a number 
of communities have such chronic un- 
employment that they are in as bad a 
plight or hardship as if they had been 
visited by droughts or floods and had 
been pretty much wiped out. 

I am in favor of helping such com- 
munities, but this bill does not do it. 

Furthermore, it would not limit the 
money to be spent in such areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to go on rec- 
ord—then I shall sit down—that the bill 
will be a disappointment to the unem- 
ployed people of the United States. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ate ready to act on the amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut exactly which 
amendment the Senate is considering? 
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Mr. BUSH. It is my amendment mod- 
ified to provide for a termination date in 
1965, and to conform with the amend- 
ment of the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to accept the amendment. This 
would give the infant an opportunity to 
grow into a more sturdy childhood. I 
think the infant will be so strong and 
vigorous by that time that even those 
who plan to take into the Tower of Lon- 
don and choke it to death, as was done to 
the young princes by Richard III, will be 
unsuccessful. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may we 
vote on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their remaining time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my remaining time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield back 
my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFTCER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] as modified, to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment, as modified, to the 
committee amendment was agreed to, 
as follows: 

On page 79, strike out lines 14 through 23, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 

“Sec. 27. (a) This Act and all authority 
conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1965. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, ef- 
fective on July 1, 1965, those assets, funds, 
contracts, loans, liabilities, commitments, 
authorizations, allocations, and records of 
the Secretary under this Act which the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall de- 
termine are necessary to the liquidation of 
the affairs and functions conducted under 
this Act, are transferred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for purposes of liquidation. 

“(c) The termination of this Act shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, commit- 
ment, or other obligation entered into pur- 
suant to this Act prior to the date of such 
termination, or the taking of any action 
necessary to preserve or protect the inter- 
ests of the United States in any amounts 
advanced or paid out in carrying on opera- 
tions under this Act.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
wished to place before the Senate his 
amendment dealing with machinery and 
equipment. 

I promised the Senator from South 
Carolina to yield 30 minutes from the 
time on the bill, and I am glad to yield 
that time to the Senator. I hope our 
distinguished friend from New York can 
have his amendment placed before the 
Senate. He will then wait until the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina finishes his re- 
marks. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for that purpose? 
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Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from New York so 
that he may present his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Carolina may yield to me, 
and that I may offer my amendment 
without the Senator from South Caro- 
lina losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment which is identified as 
3-9-61-—A and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 45, 
lines 21 and 22, it is proposed to strike 
out the following: 

(including machinery and equipment in 
cases of demonstrated need). 


On page 48, lines 12 and 13, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the following: 
(including, in cases of demonstrated need, 
machinery and equipment). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I reserve 


my time on the amendment. I thank 
my colleague. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Finance, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate tomorrow until 12 o’clock 
meridian. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Small 
Business Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency be per- 
mitted to meet tomorrow at 11:30 a.m. 
This request is made on behalf of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND OR- 
DER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
ask the majority leader what he con- 
templates may happen for the rest of 
the day and tomorrow. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question, it is our hope 
to conclude by 6:30 this evening, at the 
latest. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that when the Senate concludes 
its deliberations tonight it adjourn to 
meet at 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is the hope of the leadership—and I 
have discussed this with the Senator 
from Illinois—that by coming in at 
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a reasonable hour tomorrow we can 
complete consideration of the area re- 
development bill by tomorrow night. It 
is anticipated that on Thursday, pro- 
vided we complete action on the bill 
tomorrow, we shall consider the OECD 
and Columbia River Basin Treaties. 

It is hoped—we live on hope—that 
tomorrow the Committee on Finance 
will report the measure for extension 
of unemployment compensation, so that 
we can consider it and the measure pro- 
viding for extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits for railroad work- 
ers on Friday. If we cannot do so then, 
we can consider the measures on Sat- 
urday. 

I think the Senate should be informed 
as to the possibilities for action this 
week. Extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits is very important. 
As soon as the measures are reported 
from the Committee on Finance it is the 
intention of the leadership to have them 
considered at the earliest possible 
moment. 





AREA DEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the majority leader a further question. 
In view of the fact that our distinguished 
colleague the Senator from South Caro- 
lina will speak about 30 minutes this 
evening, since I am fairly sure the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
will wish to discuss his amendment at 
considerable length, can we be assured 
the discussion will continue and there 
will be no yea and nay votes this eve- 
ning? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If a yea and nay vote 
is requested on the Javits amendment, 
can we have the vote tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. There will 
be no record votes tonight, insofar as 
we are able to prevent them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
a yea and nay vote on my amendment, 
and I am perfectly happy to have the 
vote tomorrow. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Carolina. 
If the Senator needs more time I shall 
be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
currently high unemployment in the 
United States is a matter about which 
every American should be concerned; 
and for the Members of the Congress it 
should be a matter of particularly haunt- 
ing concern, for the Congress has con- 
tributed more than its share to the con- 
ditions which are responsible for a large 
measure of the unemployment through 
policies of the National Government in- 
itiated by the Congress. I am, therefore, 
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most distressed that the Congress con- 
tinues to ignore the fact that it must 
bear a major portion of the blame for 
unemployment; and it is with sincere 
regret I feel compelled to point out that 
the area redevelopment bill, which we 
are now considering, not only fails to 
recognize the responsibility of congres- 
sional policies for unemployment, but, 
indeed, adds insult to the injury of the 
unemployed by representing to the 
American public, as a program for re- 
ducing unemployment, what is nothing 
more than an impractical, deceptive, ex- 
pensive portion of political pap and guile. 

Despite the high-sounding title of the 
bill and its proposed creation of a new 
agency of Government, there is nothing 
really new from the standpoint of sub- 
stance in the whole conglomeration. 
When examined in its separate parts, it 
amounts to nothing more than a brightly 
packaged combination of several slightly 
modified existing programs, appetizingly 
served, hot from a fire fueled with money 
plucked from the taxpayers’ pockets. 

There are three loan programs which 
would be established by the bill. The 
first, for which the criteria appear in 
section 5(a) of the bill, is a parallel 
effort to loan programs now being ad- 
ministered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. There are differences, of 
course, primarily stemming from the 
fact that the loans contemplated under 
section 5(a) are limited to certain geo- 
graphical areas, and such geographical 
limitations do not apply to the small 
business loans. Indeed, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans are broader in 
scope in other respects than the loan 
program contemplated in section 5, for 
there is no mandatory limitation on an 
SBA loan that the funds be used only 
for the purchase or construction of build- 
ings or for the purchase and installation 
of machinery and equipment. 

Admittedly, it is difficult to determine 
whether there now exists a loan program 
which parallels the loans contemplated 
in section 5(b) for rural development, for 
the criteria for the proposed program for 
rural areas is so vague as to defy analysis. 
The Department of Agriculture, how- 
ever, does have a program designed to 
assist rural areas in reaching maximum 
development. 

The community facility loan program 
under section 7 of the bill is almost an 
exact duplication of the program now 
administered by the Community Facili- 
ties Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Technical assistance is already avail- 
able to industry and labor by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor; and if 
such technical assistance is not being ef- 
fectively rendered, I suggest that a re- 
view of the appropriations to those De- 
partments will reveal that we have been 
pouring the taxpayers’ money down a 
rathole, and it would behoove us to find 
out what these Departments are doing 
with their funds. 

The authorization of $4.5 million an- 
nually for retraining of workers is, to 
the best of my knowledge, a financial 
effort which the National Government 
has not heretofore undertaken. I sub- 
mit, however, that it is an area in which 
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State and local action have been most 
effective, and the National Government 
under this authorization would be some- 
thing of a Johnny-come-lately novice. 

The authorization of an annual ap- 
propriation of $10 million for payments 
of subsistence to workers undergoing re- 
training is no more than a special un- 
employment compensation program fi- 
nanced by general revenue funds for a 
comparatively fortunate and favored 
few of the unemployed. 

I would not for a moment have it 
thought that my principal objection to 
this legislation derives from the fact 
that it is duplicative. Had the pro- 
grams, which are sought here to be du- 
plicated, been effective in the prevention 
or minimization of unemployment, a 
cogent argument could be made for at 
least expanding those programs, if not 
duplicating them. My reference to the 
duplication was to point out that the pro- 
grams embodied in the area redevelop- 
ment bill do not stem from new ideas 
or approaches, but rather are merely 
redecorated versions of existing pro- 
grams which obviously have a very lim- 
ited influence on the rate of unemploy- 
ment. 

The principal fallacy of this legisla- 
tion stems from the fact that it is based 
on the completely erroneous conception 
that the location of industrial facilities 
is contingent on the availability of 
financing for buildings or machinery and 
equipment. As a consideration bearing 
on the geographical location of plants, 
available financing is a relatively minor 
factor. Even in those cases where the 
availability of financing is a considera- 
tion, its bearing on the decision as to 
the location of the industry is primarily 
important not from a fiscal standpoint, 
but rather as an indication of the degree 
of local interest in the business en- 
deavor. More relevant by far to decisions 
on the geographical location of indus- 
tries are such factors as the availability 
of markets, the absence or existence of 
an adequately trained labor force, the 
availability or absence of raw materials, 
the status of transportation facilities, 
the availability of utilities and fuel and 
their cost, the State and local tax struc- 
tures, and—possibly the most important 
of ali—the attitudes of the local com- 
munity and work force toward industry. 
Unless at least a minimum of such fac- 
tors are favorable, not even the almighty 
dollar, so readily sucked out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets by the National Govern- 
ment, can enable any enterprise to locate 
and operate competitively. 

It is also quite apparent that those 
persons undertaking to establish new in- 
dustries, or expand existing ones, would 
be irresponsible to accept loans from the 
National Government, even if pushed 
upon them, when the prospect for re- 
payment of those loans was overly 
doubtful because of existing conditions 
in the community in which the Govern- 
ment dictates that the industry must 
locate in order to qualify for the loan. 
It is inconceivable to me how anyone can 
be so naive as to presume that an indus- 
try financed by an agency of the Na- 
tional Government would succeed where 
an industry, under the same economic 
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conditions and factors, financed from 
private resources, has failed. I fail to 
perceive any change in the character of 
the dollar when it passes up the tax 
channels and through the hands of bu- 
reaucrats—except a notable shrinkage. 

Even assuming that the availability of 
financing for buildings and equipment 
were a material factor in the location 
of industrial facilities—which it cer- 
tainly is not—there is no evidence what- 
ever of a lack of financing from private 
sources. The funds proposed to be au- 
thorized by this bill in the form of loans, 
as extravagant as they be in terms of 
the good they will do through this use, 
are relatively insignificant when com- 
pared to the annual outlay of private 
funds for buildings and machinery in 
the location of new industries and the 
expansion of old ones. In short, the 
funds authorized by this bill will not be 
a drop in the bucket. According to the 
figures released by the Department of 
Commerce, even in 1959, which is the 
latest year for which the figures have 
been compiled, it required a capital in- 
vestment of $15,866 on the average to 
create a job in manufacturing. The 
capital investment required per produc- 
tion worker is rapidly increasing and by 
now probably approaches $17,000. It 
should be quite clear that were all the 
funds authorized by the bill converted 
immediately and directly into jobs, the 
impact on unemployment would be 
slight. 

Traditionally, industrial employment 
and production has been financed from 
the personal savings of the American 
people. Despite the fact that we are ex- 
periencing an economic slump of siz- 
able proportions, personal savings con- 
tinue to increase. For instance, in the 
third quarter of 1960, the Department 
of Commerce reports that personal sav- 
ings were at the seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of $29.2 billion, as compared 
to $22.5 billion in the third quarter of 
1959, and $27.1 billion in the third quar- 
ter of 1958. Admittedly, it is unlikely 
that these personal savings will be in- 
vested for the purpose of inaugurating 
industries in geographical areas where 
factors affecting business success indi- 
cate an excessive risk of failure. 

This brings us to the false premise of 
the area redevelopment bill. The ap- 
proach embodied in this legislation can 
be summarized as an effort to shift the 
increment by which industrial efforts in 
certain geographical areas are noncom- 
petitive to the shoulders of the general 
taxpayers, rather than trying to correct 
the underlying and basic causes which 
make the industries in question non- 
competitive in the first place. I cannot 
help but conclude that this fallacious 
approach stems at least in part from a 
reluctance of the Congress to squarely 
face the fact that its own policies are 
responsible for many of the factors ren- 
dering it impossible for industries of cer- 
tain types and industries in certain 
geographical areas to be competitive, 
and, indeed, for mitigating the com- 
petitiveness of our entire industrial 
structure. 

Some of these factors could hardly be 
more obvious. For instance, employ- 
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ment in the textile industry dropped by 
325,000 during the period 1947-57, and 
since that time employment in this par- 
ticular industry has declined by another 
85,000. If anyone doubts that the major 
cause of this decline in employment by 
the textile industry is due overwhelm- 
ingly to the ever-increasing flow of low- 
wage foreign textile imports into this 
country, I invite them to read the hear- 
ings on the problems of the domestic 
textile industry held last month by a 
subcommittee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. Not even in 
the rosiest glow of fuzzy optimism could 
one expect the provisions of the area 
redevelopment bill to produce employ- 
ment for 85,000 people. Yet the Con- 
gress has had numerous opportunities to 
take positive action to limit the imports 
of foreign textiles which would have un- 
doubtedly saved these 85,000 jobs. It is 
a strain on my imagination to believe 
that the area redevelopment bill could 
induce the inauguration of 128 new in- 
dustries which would not have been in- 
augurated without its passage; yet be- 
tween 1958 and 1960 alone, 128 textile 
mills closed their doors and went out of 
operation because they were unable to 
compete with the influx of textile im- 
ports manufactured by labor paid at a 
small fraction of the American scale and 
produced by foreign industries stimu- 
lated by realistic tax treatment. I need 
not remind the Senate, Mr. President, 
that in addition to the 128 industries I 
have just mentioned, the textile industry 
lost 710 more mills during the period 
1947-57. 

Textiles, Mr. President, is but an ex- 
ample—albeit an extreme example—of 
the impact of congressional laxity and 
blindness to the lack of reciprocity in 
our trade program and the utter perver- 
sion of its peril point procedure and es- 
cape clause provisions. 

Mr. President, our trade policy is by 
no means the only immediate cause of 
conditions which foster unemployment 
as a result of governmental policies. Pol- 
icies originated in the Congress have en- 
couraged increases in wages and fringe 
benefits not based on productivity, and 
no small part of the unemployment 
we are now experiencing is a direct 
consequence of this violation of basic 
economic law. Our outmoded and un- 
realistic depreciation methods and rates 
embodied in Internal Revenue Bulletin 
F constitute a heavy damper on the abil- 
ity of American industries to compete in 
the world market, and thereby promote 
unemployment. 

Less specific, but equally responsible 
for our postwar economic lag is the 
basic philosophy which has promoted 
such a phenomenal increase in centrali- 
zation of political power in the Na- 
tional Government, and a correspond- 
ing depletion of individual liberty and 
incentive. The expenditures of govern- 
ment—National, State and local—are 
now equivalent to 38 percent of per- 
sonal income in the United States. 
Completely aside from the fiscal picture, 
which in itself is alarming, this means 
that more than one-third of the deci- 
sions on the utilization of resources in 
our whole country are made by govern- 
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ment rather than by the individual. It 
is a law of human nature that individ- 
ual incentive varies directly with the re- 
wards for initiative. Quite obviously, 
the rewards in our society have been re- 
duced drastically, and no small portion 
of our economic slump is duly reflected 
by the reduction in individual initia- 
tive. As much as we might desire it 
otherwise, humanitarian considerations 
can never replace profit as an incentive 
for human endeavor, sacrifice and ac- 
complishment. 

If the Congress truly desires to ac- 
complish a reinvigoration of the Ameri- 
can economy, let us remove the chains of 
Government control, regulation and in- 
terference, reduce the cumbersome bur- 
den of excessive taxation, and then wit- 
ness an unexcelled growth in the gross 
national product and the full employ- 
ment which will attend it. 

Mr. President, not only is the program 
embodied in the area redevelopment bill 
pretentious, expensive, impractical, and 
unworkable,: but unfortunately it also 
has a distinct potentiality for further 
damage to our economy and to Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Once again we are confronted with a 
resort to backdoor financing, for $300 
million of the $394 million authorized 
by this bill is removed from the annual 
review and evaluation by Congress 
through the method of authorizing the 
newly created agency to borrow directly 
from the Treasury and to establish re- 
volving funds for the loans. I have long 
been convinced that no circumstances 
justify the circumvention of the normal 
annual appropriations procedures of the 
Congress, for each such circumvention 
mitigates congressional control over ex- 
penditures, and embodies a shirking by 
the Congress of its responsibilities in 
this field. 

The use of such a method of financing 
for a program that is admittedly experi- 
mental is particularly unwise and un- 
justified. 

Mr. President, I would also call atten- 
tion to the fact that the area redevelop- 
ment proposal makes changes and modi- 
fications in the urban renewal program, 
which, when considered by the Congress 
in the past in the normal framework of 
housing legislation, has received some- 
what less than an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. 

Mr. President, we are regaled without 
cessation on the desirability of nondis- 
crimination in all facets of our society’s 
endeavor, and particularly those en- 
deavors of society which are undertaken 
by government. I could not in good 
conscience, therefore, ignore all the lec- 
tures we so constantly receive on non- 
discrimination by failing to point out 
that the proposals embodied in the area 
redevelopment bill are thoroughly and 
unfairly discriminatory. It is obvious 
that the philosophy of those so preoccu- 
pied with the necessity for nondiscrimi- 
nation did not allow any of their phi- 
losophy to spill over into this proposal. 

Only approximately one-eighth of the 
unemployed are located in chronically 
distressed areas, into which the funds 
Proposed to be authorized by this bill 
would flow. Even within those selected 
areas, relatively few of the unemployed 
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could possibly benefit from the funds 
expended. Even if the program 
worked—for which there is not a 
chance—this bill, at best, and under the 
most optimistic view of its possible ef- 
fectiveness, would assist only the favored 
few employees and industries. The 
great majority of unemployed would 
not be helped, and the industries and 
communities not subsidized would he 
discriminated against. ‘The industries 
which were favored with loans from the 
public funds would be, were this bill to 
be effective, placed at a competitive ad- 
vantage over their more numerous, but 
less favored, competitors in the same 
field. 

I have encountered repeatedly over 
the last three congressional sessions, 
during which substantially this same 
proposal has been before us, a school 
of thought which assumes that the loan 
fund included for the rural areas has 
as its purpose the acquisition of the 
votes of representatives of predominant- 
ly rural areas, of which, as nearly as I 
can ascertain from the elusive criteria, 
are located mostly in the southern 
United States. 

Since I represent one of these pre- 
dominantly agricultural States, I realize 
that this school of thought must be er- 
roneous, for the inclusion of a program 
of loans purportedly to be made largely 
among my constituency tempts me not 
in the slightest to support this atrocious 
bill. Even were I so tempted, there are 
counterbalancing influences to offset 
such temptation. These influences 
arise by virtue of the fact that I do 
represent a State from this particular 
area of the country, and because of the 
social customs and laws which prevail 
there because our citizens determine 
them to be in the best interest of our 
own society. In this regard, I am not 
unmindful of the Executive order issued 
by the President on March 7 on the sub- 
ject of nondiscrimination in Govern- 
ment employment and equal employ- 
ment opportunities to be afforded by 
Government contractors. I am not in- 
sensitive to the fact that it is but one 
short step between the application of 
such an Executive order to those em- 
ployers contracting with the Govern- 
ment and the application of a similar 
Executive order directed to those em- 
ployers and contractors who utilize 
funds originating from the Treasury of 
the National Government. My realiza- 
tion of this danger is emphasized by the 
provisions of section 21 of this proposal, 
by the terms of which the Secretary of 
Labor, for all practical intents, is vested 
with control of wages and hours for 
anyone employed in whole or in part as 
a result of funds expended under the 
provisions of this bill. Nor am I un- 
mindful of the breadth of the language 
of subsection 12 of section 12, which em- 
bodies the power to issue regulations for 
the Administrator of the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration. 

I repeat, that even were the funds 
provided for rural redevelopment a 
temptation for me to support this legis- 
lation—which they emphatically are 
not—I would be more than dissuaded 
from submitting to that temptation by 
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the very real specter of a baby FEPC 
which might well follow these funds. 

Mr. President, one of our greatest 
Presidents once said: 

It is true that you may fool all of the 
people some of the time; you may even fool 
some of the people all of the time; but you 
can’t fool all of the people all of the time. 


At the moment this proposal may fool 
most of the unemployed and, indeed, a 
majority of Americans for a short time; 
and if we fail to enact it, a great ma- 
jority of Americans may never know 
what a farce it really is. Should this 
proposal become law, however, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it will be readily apparent to al- 
most all of the people for all time to 
come that the area redevelopment pro- 
posal was nothing more than a great 
hoax, perpetrated on an unwary and still 
unbelievingly trusting public, an act of 
Government unequaled for ineffective- 
ness since Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have listened 
with intense interest to the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. Although we differ in our ap- 
proach to many proposals in this body, 
I have enjoyed personal friendship with 
him. 

I noted that during his address he 
stated that there is no lack of private 
capital in the United States at the pres- 
ent time; that the resources are avail- 
able in the commercial financial institu- 
tions for the loans which might be 
needed. 

I now refer to the testimony of my col- 
league from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
and I direct the attention of the Senator 
from South Carolina to the hearings on 
the proposed legislation and to the state- 
ment of Senator Byrp which was given 
before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 18,1961. Senator Byrp stated in his 
testimony that of the 77 national banks 
which are doing business in West Vir- 
ginia, only 16 have assets in excess of 
$10 million. He also indicated that only 
five banks of those banks have in excess 
of $25 million. 

Consequently, in the State of West 
Virginia, there has been difficulty in the 
securing of local bank loans, either for 
new industry or for the expansion of old 
industry. For this reason, West Virginia 
industries ofttimes have to come to the 
Federal Government to take advantage 
of the Small Business Administration 
loans, which have been helpful through- 
out the country, and which in many in- 
stances are very helpful in West Virginia. 

Would the Senator from South Caro- 
lina agree, or at least partially agree, 
that at least in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, the banking institutions might not 
have the financial strength with which 
to help provide the capital needed to 
stimulate industrial growth? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not know 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia was in the Chamber at 
the beginning of my address, when I 
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called attention to the fact that three 
loan programs are established in the bill. 
The first, for which the criteria appear 
in section 5(a) of the bill, is a program 
which is parallel to the loan programs 
now being administered by the Small 
Business Administration. 

I also acknowledged that it is unlikely 
that private funds will be invested where 
factors exist which make the risk of 
failure high. 

The community facility loan program, 
under section 7 of the bill, is almost an 
exact duplicate of the program now ad- 
ministered by the Community Facilities 
Administration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

I also pointed out that technical as- 
sistance is already available to industry 
and labor by the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

So I do not see how, under the bill, 
industry in the Senator’s State of West 
Virginia will get any financing which 
is not now available. Furthermore, 
where there is a proper atmosphere in 
an area, industry will invest and will 
seek loans. Industry will not go to West 
Virginia or any other State unless there 
is a wholesome atmosphere for it. My 
opinion is that private industry, if we 
lend it any encouragement, and do not 
pass laws which tend to discourage in- 
dustry, can operate successfully in this 
country. It is my firm belief that in- 
dustry has been attracted to the South 
because the South has a proper indus- 
trial atmosphere. I believe some of the 
other States also will get industries if 
they will improve the industrial atmos- 
phere within the States. Then private 
money will be attracted there and will 
be available. 

As for particular banks in the Sen- 
ator’s State of West Virginia lending 
money, a great many banks in the States 
lend money, but I am informed that 
some banks in some States, where the 
labor leaders have arbitrary control of 
the economic and political situation, will 
not make loans. The Senator from West 
Virginia himself will have to decide 
whether the labor leaders are control- 
ling the factors affecting industry in his 
State and thereby hampering industrial 
development. 

I certainly am interested in West Vir- 
ginia and every other State in the Na- 
tion, but it is necessary to have the right 
industrial atmosphere in any State, 
otherwise industry will not go there; or 
if it goes there, it will not succeed. The 
mere fact that the Federal Government 
may finance industry in West Virginia 
or any other State, where industry which 
has been financed privately has already 
failed, is no assurance that industry will 
succeed simply because it is financed by 
the Government. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina further 
yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. I remember when 
there was opposition to the Federal loan 
program of the former Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. But I recall a 
situation at Parsons, W. Va., in the mid- 
1930’s when the local banking facilities 
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could not supply the funds to reopen the 
then closed Dorman Mills. I was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives at 
that time, and I recall having helped 
arrange a conference with the bankers 
from Parsons and officials of the Dorman 
Mills which led to the securing of an 
RFC loan. There was a very slight 
participation by the bank; but had the 
bank been the sole available lending 
agency, the Dorman Mills would have 
remained closed. With the RFC loan, 
the mill reopened and provided reem- 
ployment for over 100 idled workers. It 
has remained in operation and today 
employs 201 persons. 

I am informed the RFC loan was re- 
paid ahead of schedule with interest and 
profit to the Government. 

Would the Senator from South Caro- 
lina say it was wrong for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in that day, or 
the Small Business Administration in 
this day, to lend money to reopen a plant 
in West Virginia, when that plant could 
not secure funds from private financial 
institutions? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am not familiar 
with the details of the loan to which the 
Senator refers, so I cannot pass on its 
advisability. I would answer this 
question by asking the Senator from 
West Virginia what the pending bill will 
do that the Small Business Administra- 
tion cannot now do. Of course there are 
differences, primarily stemming from 
the fact that the loans contemplated 
under section 5(a) would be limited to 
certain geographical areas, and such 
geographical limitations do not apply to 
the Small Business Administration loans. 
The Small Business Administration 
loans are really broader in other respects 
than the loans contemplated in section 
5; for example, Small Business Admin- 
istration loans are not subject to a man- 
datory limitation that the funds must be 
used only for the purchase of buildings 
or for the purchase and installation of 
machinery or equipment. 

In short, almost all phases of the 
pending bill are now paralleled by provi- 
sions already in existing law. 

I realize that the Senator from West 
Virginia is sincere, and that he wishes 
to do what he can to help the people of 
his State. That is perfectly natural. 
But the pending bill will not do what 
the Senator from West Virginia thinks 
it should do; and the pending bill is at 
the present time paralleled by services 
being provided by various governmental 
agencies which are authorized to do all 
that it is hoped the pending bill will do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The time yielded to the 
Senator from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Carolina desires to 
have additional time, I am prepared to 
yield additional time to him. I have an 
hour under my control, and time on the 
bill is also available. 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not wish to 
have more time yielded to me, unless 
the Senator from West Virginia desires 
to ask more questions. However, as a 
courtesy to him, I shall be glad to have 
additional time yielded. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I yield 5 minutes on the bill to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
should like to continue my colloquy with 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request additional time? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; and I appre- 
ciate very much the courtesy of the 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for an additional 
5 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I also appreciate 
very much the courtesy of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, at this point let me state 
that I am informed that during the cal- 
endar year 1960, 31 small business loans 
were made to West Virginia. I under- 
stand that the total or the face amount 
of those loans was $1,896,500. 

I hope it is not inappropriate for me 
now to ask whether the Senator from 
South Carolina supported the legislation 
which resulted in the creation of the 
Small Business Administration. 

Mr. THURMOND. I was not a Mem- 
ber of the Senate at the time that legis- 
lation was considered and passed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I was not certain 
whether the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was then a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. That measure was 
enacted before the Senator from West 
Virginia and I came to the Senate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I realize that the 
Senator from South Carolina has had 
much more experience than have I in 
this body. 

I merely wished to check to see what 
was his thinking about an organization 
such as the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and to ascertain whether he would 
support it now, if he could, even though 
he was not a Member of the Senate when 
the measure was passed, and thus was 
not able to support it at that time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Of course such a 
matter of philosophy would require a 
long discussion, which I believe would 
be more appropriate on another occasion, 
in view of the time limitation on debate 
now in effect. _ 

I think the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia well knows my philosophy in re- 
gard to administration at the State level, 
and in opposition to administration by a 
strong centralized government, at the ex- 
pense of the States and the institutions 
which belong to them. But I think this 
is not an appropriate time for such a 
discussion. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall not pursue 
the point. 

Before the Senator from South Caro- 
lina takes his seat, I wish to say that I 
believe it appropriate that he discuss the 
matter of our trade policies. I can say 
to him that I think the Congress has not 
acted in the way he desires; in fact, I be- 
lieve many Senators are most vigorous in 
advocating a policy different from the 
one we have recently been experiencing. 

There was a time, when I was in the 
House of Representatives, when I op- 
posed granting to the President of the 
United States the 25-percent so-called 
leeway in connection with tariffs. 
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I felt that was a prerogative of the 
Congress and a flexibility which was too 
much for the President to have avail- 
able to him. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business has held hearings on 
the impact of imports on small busi- 
ness. I presided over those hearings. 
It might be valuable—inasmuch as the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina has brought this matter into the 
debate—to mention Report No. 1908, of 
the 2d session of the 86th Congress. It 
is a report from the select committee, 
on the impact of imports on small busi- 
ness. I filed that report in August 
1960; and the ideas which are being 
expressed by the Senator from South 
Carolina are incorporated in that report. 

I know that many Senators, regard- 
less of the sections of the country from 
which they come or the parties to which 
they hold allegiance, have a feeling 
which brings them together on the mat- 
ter of our trade policies in 1961. So I 
commend to my colleagues a reading of 
this report, which I filed from the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. I think there is in it an agree- 
ment which many of us share. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
I stated on a nationwide television pro- 
gram, several days ago, I believe we 
must go to the root of the trouble. But 
what is being advocated here, in the 
pending depressed areas bill or redevel- 
opment bill, will not go to the root of 
the trouble for it administers to the 
effects of the difficulty. We must go to 
the causes, not the effects. 

On that television program I men- 
tioned three things: First, we must place 
a limit on low-wage imports; second, we 
must provide for a more realistic for- 
mula for allowing tax depreciation on 
machinery; third, we must base increases 
in wages on increased productivity. Mr. 
President, by such means we can go to 
the source, or the root of this trouble. 
Until we do so, we shall not obtain relief. 
If we raise wages, solely in order to 
raise them, but without at the same time 
having an increase in productivity, in- 
dustry will be in trouble, and will have 
to close, regardless of whether it is 
financed by the Government or by pri- 
vate funds. 

If we continue to permit excessive im- 
ports to enter the United States from 
low-wage countries, our own industries 
will not be able to compete, and will have 
to close—as I stated in my remarks ear- 
lier this evening, when I cited figures 
from the textile industry. 

I may add a fourth point; namely, 
there must be a favorable atmosphere 
for industry in a community or a State. 
Without such an atmosphere, industry 
cannot succeed. 

But if we can bring about those con- 
ditions, private enterprise will expand 
and will rapidly increase its investments; 
and then the situation about which we 
are now complaining, and which we are 
trying to remedy by means of the at- 
tempt to enact this unwise and unwork- 
able legislation, can be remedied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time yielded to the Senator 
from South Carolina has expired. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do I not have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sorry that I 
did not so understand, Mr. President. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield briefly 
to me at this time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield for 1 minute. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
amplification of the discussion on low- 
wage imports, I should like to call the 
attention of Members of the Senate to a 
supplemental report by the Textile Sub- 
committee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, entitled ‘Prob- 
lems of the Domestic Textile Industry,’ 
which was made on this day, March 14, 
1961. 

I feel that this is a most important 
document, and it bears strongly on the 
questions which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia and the Senator 
from South Carolina have discussed here 
this evening. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] with the understanding that I 
will not lose my right to the floor at the 
conclusion of his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have three very brief amendments. I 
have discussed them with the chairman. 
The first two amendments would apply 
to sections 6 and 7, relating to the par- 
ticipation of a State, or of an agency or 
instrumentality or political subdivision 
thereof, by adding the words: “or by an 
Indian tribe or a community or area 
organization which is nongovernmental 
in character, as equity capital or as a 
loan.” 

There are two amendments, one ap- 
plying to section 6, and one applying to 
section 7. I should like to state the pur- 
pose of the amendments. 

S. 1, as presently worded, provides, in 
sections 6 and 7, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall finance up to 65 percent of 
development projects and that the 
States or their subdivisions—and in case 
of section 6, also nongovernmental com- 
munity organizations—shall contribute 
not less than 10 percent of the cost of 
any project. 

Provisions have been made elsewhere 
in the bill for the benefits of the legis- 
lation to be enjoyed by depressed In- 
dian reservation areas. However, the 
requirement that States contribute 10 
percent of the cost of any project may 
prove a serious obstacle to any program 
on the Indian reservations most in need 
of help. In many States with large In- 
dian populations, the State authorities 
may feel that economic assistance to 
reservation areas is an exclusively Fed- 
eral problem. The most recent evidence 
of that sentiment is found in the discus- 
sion on the House floor on March 10, 
1961, in which Representative Berry, 
Republican, of South Dakota, urged an 
additional Federal contribution to fi- 
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nance the Indian portion of any new aid 
to dependent children. It is thus most 
likely that the States containing large 
Indian populations may not be prepared 
to undertake projects on Indian reserva- 
tions requiring a 10-percent contribution. 

It would be most helpful, in order to 
overcome this serious obstacle, for the 
10-percent requirement to be waived in 
the case of Indian reservation projects. 

However, if that cannot be done—and 
I hope this question will be considered 
in the conference committee, and I urge 
that it be done—the 10-percent require- 
ment in sections 6 and 7 should be 
amended to permit Indian tribes to 
contribute that share out of the re- 
sources available to them. The pro- 
posed amendment would do just that. 

Mr. President, I send the amend- 
—— to the desk and ask to have them 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 6(b)(9)(B) to read: 

“That not less than 10 per centum of such 
aggregate cost be supplied by the State or 
any agency, instrumentality, or political sub- 
division thereof, or by an Indian tribe or a 
community or area organization which is 
nongovernmental in character, as equity 
capital or as a loan.” 

Amend section 7(c) to read: 

“In making any loan under this section, 
the Administrator shall require that not less 
than 10 per centum of the aggregate cost of 
the project for which such loan is made 
shall be supplied by the State (including 
any political subdivision thereof) within 
which such project is located or by the In- 
dian tribe on whose reservation such project 
is located as equity capital, or as a loan.’’ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and 
printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to accept the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is an amendment pending. It would re- 
quire unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be laid aside and that we be 
permitted to consider the amendments 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I shall, regret- 
fully, have to object, because I have no 
idea what the minority leader thinks 
about the matter. So I hope my col- 
league will not press his request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
order to complete the record, I wish to 
say that these are constructive amend- 
ments. They merely permit the Indian 
tribes to assume the mandatory 10-per- 
cent contribution in the event a State 
will not do so. I think the proposal is 
very constructive. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick] has already spoken to me 
about the amendments. I think they 
would help very much; but if the Sen- 
ator from New York feels unable to 
consent to the amendments in the ab- 
sence of the minority leader, we will let 
them go over until tomorrow. 

* Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
this is to be the procedure which is to 
be followed, I, of course, will have to 
note the fact. I regret it, because when 
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the chairman is willing to accept an 
amendment, the amendment is generally 
accepted. 

I have a second amendment which I 
should like to have lie on the desk. The 
amendment is, on page 80, line 6, fol- 
lowing the words “Puerto Rico’, to 
strike out the period and add, “and the 
Virgin Islands.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of that amendment is to include 
in the definition the Virgin Islands. In 
the definition, the section refers to the 
several States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
and we propose to add the Virgin 
Islands. 

I shall call up the amendment to- 
morrow. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, speak- 
ing for the record, let me say that this 
amendment also is acceptable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement relating 
to the depressed areas proposed legisla- 
tion insofar as it relates to agriculture. 
I have been discussing this proposed 
measure with the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary, and the staff 
members of the Department. 

The Department of Agriculture is ad- 
ministering programs on behalf of farm 
and other rural people which are aimed 
at improving living conditions and pro- 
viding income and employment oppor- 
tunities. The Department is engaged 
in an organizing cooperative effort 
which extends through the States to the 
local level and which provides assist- 
ance to rural people who have, on a co- 
operative basis, sought to attain the 
same goals to which the depressed area 
legislation is directed. 

I know that the Department of Agri- 
culture stands ready to implement any 
provisions of the depressed areas bill 
that mighi be assigned to it. We should 
alert the agencies of the Department to 
be prepared to carry out such provisions 
immediately upon enactment of the 
legislation. 

The Department emphasizes that the 
help that the areas designated under 
provisions of the legislation might re- 
ceive would be in response to requests 
from local citizens and groups. Such 
requests would be based upon local initia- 
tive and cooperation. 

I have been assured that the Depart- 
ment will make available the assistance 
provided by the depressed areas legisla- 
tion to implement locally conceived and 
adopted area development plans which 
have as their objective fuller use of 
human and other resources in the de- 
velopment of employment and income 
opportunities for unemployed and un- 
deremployed rural people. 

Mr. President, the legislation we are 
discussing today can have a far-reaching 
effect in the rural communities and small 
towns of this Nation. 

As we all know, technological change 
and mechanization have had a severe 
impact on our farm population. In re- 
cent years, many thousands of farm 
families have been forced to close up 
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their farms and move to town in search 
of work. Other thousands of families 
have come to depend almost entirely on 
the income earned through work off the 
farm in nearby factories and other en- 
terprises. The Census Bureau informs 
us that there are now 3.7 million farms 
in the Nation, a drop of more than a mil- 
lion in just 5 years. Yet in 1959 nearly 
half of all our farmers worked part-time 
off their farms. And 3 out of 10 worked 
off their farms 100 days or more. About 
one-third of the income of farm people 
is now derived from nonfarm sources, 
principally jobs in local industry. 

The point of all these statistics is that 
the growth of rural industries is of 
crucial importance to the Nation’s farm- 
ing families. Without local jobs and 
other nonfarm opportunities, to supple- 
ment their incomes, many thousands of 
fine families would be forced to sell out 
and join the migration to our already 
crowded cities. 

For this reason, I have long been a 
strong supporter of the rural develop- 
ment program approach inaugurated by 
the Department of Agriculture a few 
years ago. This program works with 
local groups in farming communities 
and trade centers to promote more op- 
portunities and jobs. I have watched 
the development of this program in my 
own State, in the northern cutover re- 
gion where many of our fine families are 
having a very difficult time making ends 
meet. I have said all along that rural 
development is fine as far as it goes. 
But the program does not go far enough, 
and does not have enough equipment to 
do the job. 

The area redevelopment legislation we 
are discussing today would provide this 
equipment. It very wisely includes the 
provision of credit for industrial build- 
ing, grants for public facilities, technical 
assistance, and retraining in low-income 
areas. Significantly, this legislation 
would naturally strengthen the hand of 
local leadership in their grassroots cam- 
paign to promote development, economic 
growth, and diversified industry. 

As the Secretary of Agriculture said 
in testimony on this legislation, it will 
make possible a rural enterprise program 
that is soundly based upon local leader- 
ship and organizations already at work, 
but the legislation includes a tool that is 
now missing and badly needed. This 
tool is credit backed by technical assist- 
ance and job training. 





PROJECT MIKE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there was recently called to my attention 
a most sincere and heartwarming story. 
Because it touched me so deeply, I wish 
to share it with my Senate colleagues 
in the hove that they will lend their 
wholehearted support to a fundraising 
campaign now being conducted through 
the American Korean Foundation of New 
York. 

Chang Chull, nicknamed Mike, is a 
young 19-year-old Korean lad who serves 
as an interpreter for the Continental 
Service Club at the 168th Medical Bat- 
talion, a few miles east of Seoul. Since 
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the age of 9, Mike has been alone in the 
world. Many, under such conditions, 
would have lost their incentive and pur- 
pose for living—but not Mike. His intel- 
lectual curiosity gave him the will to live. 
Thus, he not only supported himself, but 
also put himself through school. In 
fact, he graduated from high school just 
last month, February, near the top of his 
class. 

Mike’s one desire is to attend medical 
school. The men of the 168th, knowing 
and loving Mike, ask for our help in back- 
ing Project Mike, a fundraising cam- 
paign now being conducted with Mike’s 
goalin mind. What an opportunity this 
is for the American public to indicate 
their sincerity in wishing to utilize all 
means to implement world peace through 
people-to-people relationships. Not only 
Mike’s future, but also the future of 
Korea is involved. If we can contribute 
in any way to provide more medical aid, 
as well as intelligent leadership abroad, 
then let us do so. 

Mr. President, I am most hopeful that 
my colleagues will alert their constit- 
uents to this admirable cause initiated 
by our boys in the 168th Medical Bat- 
talion. Contributions should be sent to 
Project Mike, American Korean Founda- 
a 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 

ie 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the time consumed by the 
Senator from Minnesota has _ been 
yielded by him to himself from the time 
on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota indicated his 
understanding that the time was to be 
taken in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief, because we have an under- 
standing as to the procedure tonight. I 
shall merely spread upon the Recorp 
what I propose by the amendment, so 
that Senators may have an opportunity 
to consider it overnight. 

What I propose is *9 strike out the 
material in parentheses, which allows 
“machinery and equipment in cases of 
demonstrated need,” using the words of 
the bill, to be the basis for aid under 
the bill in any redevelopment area. 

The scheme of the bill is such that the 
aid under the bill in any project in a 
redevelopment area, if my amendment is 
accepted, will be “land and facilities for 
industrial or commercial usage, includ- 
ing the construction of new buildings, 
the rehabilitation of abandoned or un- 
occupied buildings, and the alteration, 
conversion, or enlargement of existing 
buildings.” 

The real issue presented by my 
amendment is, Shall we or shall we not 
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allow a municipality or other redevelop- 
ment authority to include machinery 
and equipment in what would be offered 
in order to attract industrial entities 
into a particular redevelopment area. 

Mr. President, I speak as a friend of 
the bill. I am one of the bill’s cospon- 
sors. I believe I have demonstrated to- 
day by my voting that I am a friend of 
the bill and I am a friend of prompt 
action. 

I speak now as a Senator from a 
large State—indeed, the principal in- 
dustrial State in the United States— 
having an interest in accord with other 
States similarly situated, such as Penn- 
sylvania, or Michigan, the State of the 
distinguished Presiding Officer [Mr. 
Hart]. 

We have a certain similarity of in- 
terest in the proposal. We all wish to 
help, I think. I believe the Senate will 
pass the bill in some form which will be 
fairly close to the form in which it was 
introduced. I believe the voting today 
has so demonstrated. 

We wish to help distressed areas. In- 
deed, we wish to give them every op- 
portunity to attract business. 

We have gone to very great lengths 
in the bill. I believe the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] and the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Musk1e] are entitled 
to very great credit for what has been 
done—and I shall discuss it in detail to- 
morrow—in respect to tightening up the 
so-called antipirating provisions; in 
other words, the provisions which will 
prevent the redevelopment areas from 
bidding for the business which is now 
in States such as Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other industrial 
States. 

I think that job has been done very 
well in the bill. What my amendment 
seeks to provide is protection with re- 
spect to normal competition which goes 
on among the 50 States for the location 
of industries and the attraction of busi- 
ness to the individual States. 

We must understand that this compe- 
tition will continue notwithstanding the 
fact that there is a Distressed Areas Act. 
We shall continue to have competition 
among the States. Even a State which 
is replete with depressed areas of the 
character meant to be helped by the 
bill—let us consider a State like our sis- 
ter State of West Virginia—will compete 
for business. West Virginia is trying to 
get business now, and I am sure will 
continue to try to get business after the 
bill passes, not only for the redevelop- 
ment areas, but also for every other part 
of the State. 

At the same time we tighten the anti- 
pirating provisions let us give protec- 
tion with respect to the taking away of a 
plant from us—speaking of “us’’ in terms 
of major industrial States. 

What we have not yet done is to right 
the competitive balance with respect to 
normal competition which existed before, 
which still exists, and which will con- 
tinue among the States, for new business. 

I do not wish to give to the redevelop- 
ment areas, under the terms of the bill, 
& special advantage in addition to the 
normal competitive advantage which will 
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be given by aid to the State. In short, I 
am trying very hard by the amendment 
to give traditional help to the distressed 
areas, but not to go outside of the tradi- 
tional help to a different area which 
will give the redevelopment areas a di- 
rect advantage in the normal competi- 
tion among the States for business. 

It is my view that the machinery and 
equipment is what would break the 
camel’s back. If we add to the right to 
deal with industrial structures, in order 
to attract business into a community— 
which is fairly traditional—the oppor- 
tunity for facilities in a municipal sense; 
the opportunity for tax abatement, 
which is a normal way of attracting 
business—the right to give a new en- 
trepreneur in a particular community a 
plant fully equipped with machinery and 
equipment, we are overweighting the 
competitive factor, I think, unfairly. 

This is a hotly controverted issue and 
has been controverted before in respect 
to the bill, but I am buttressed by one 
other point. We know, as a matter of 
practical commercial experience, that it 
is possible for any kind of viable busi- 
ness to get machinery and equipment 
on very long-term credit—subject to 
mortgages and so on, but on very long- 
term credit. In a sense, the ability of 
a new enterprise to get machinery and 
equipment to enable it to start involves 
a sanction which the private enterprise 
system puts on that particular business 
to demonstrate its viability. At least 
some independent private enterprise en- 
tity will have to determine whether it is 
worth while making even a long-term 
deal with a particular business in a re- 
development area. 

I think that is an extremely valuable 
sanction to us in respect to the bill, to 
make sure that communities will not 
go overboard in respect to the kinds of 
businesses they will establish. 

If a community with redevelopment 
aid under the terms of the bill can give 
someone a complete plant—land, build- 
ings, machinery, and equipment—it 
seems to me we deprive ourselves not 
only of the important competitive factor 
which I described a while ago but also 
of some independent judgment by some 
other business entity that the new en- 
terprise is worth giving a certain amount 
of credit, a certain amount of backing 
in the form of machinery and equip- 
ment. That is traditional. That is the 
custom. 

Many people starting a business have 
obtained machinery and equipment be- 
cause they showed aptitude, skill, and 
plans which impressed the sellers of the 
machinery and equipment enough to en- 
tice them to make a deal on some basis 
which enabled the people to go into busi- 
ness, with practically no money but still 
with some hope of success. 

For those two reasons I have, as a 
friend of the bill, and also as a Senator 
from a large State with a very real com- 
petitive interest in the new business 
which is constantly available in our 
country which can be attracted by any 
State—whether a State has redevelop- 
ment areas in it or not, or many of them, 
or aS many as other States—a duty to 
press this point upon Congress, and it 
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is for that reason that I have offered the 
amendment. I consider it a very serious 
and a very important point. Indeed, I 
have gone so far as to ask for the yeas 
and nays with respect to it. 

Mr. President, in deference to our ar- 
rangement with respect to adjourning at 
an early hour, I should like now to re- 
serve the remainder of my time on the 
bill and yield the floor to my distin- 
guished colleague from New York to 
speak 10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
heartily support the amendment which 
has been offered and so ably presented by 
my distinguished colleague. I have 
something more to say on that subject 
tomorrow. I hope Serators will read the 
amendment carefully and will read his 
presentation of it tonight. 

I wish to say a few general words 
about the bill, and to place in the Rrecorp 
a very constructive reference to proposed 
area redevelopment legislation which 
comes from the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Realizing that there are problems that 
require attention in distressed areas 
throughout our Nation, the board of 
trustees of the Rochester chamber has 
laid out seven provisions which in the 
opinion of the governmental affairs 
council of the chamber are necessary to 
the success of any legislation in this 
field. 

The provisions mentioned by the coun- 
cil are certainly worthy of the attention 
of the Senate. I therefore urge that they 
be read by Senators who are concerned 
with this proposed legislation, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

To the Board of Trustees of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Your governmental affairs council has 
studied proposed Federal legislation for the 
purpose of instituting programs of assistance 
to economically distressed areas of the 
United States. Your council presents its 
conclusions on this subject for your 
consideration. 

The principal proposals for Federal action 
in this area are contained in S. 1 (Mr. Douc- 
Las) and S.9 (Mr. DirKsEN) which would set 
up an Area Redevelopment Administration 
within the Federal Government. The bills 
differ somewhat in detail, but in general 
would provide loans, grants, technical assist- 
ance, vocational training, and retraining to 
areas having “substantial and persistent” un- 
employment as defined by each of the acts. 

Without going into the lengthy detailed 
provisions of each of the bills, it may be 
noted that neither one is likely to be en- 
acted in its present form but that some leg- 
islation to assist distressed areas will prob- 
ably be passed at this session of Congress. 

With this fact in mind, your governmental 
affairs council recommends that any legis- 
lation designed for this purpose contain the 
provisions as indicated below. Your council 
favors Federal action in this general area 
only if it is of a type which will actually 
serve the purpose for which it is enacted 
and will not represent undesirable interfer- 
ence on the part of the Federal Government 
in local affairs. 

The provisions recommended by your 
council are as follows: 

1. The establishment of an Area Develop- 
ment Administration should be placed 
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within the organization of the Department 
of Commerce rather than as an independent 
agency, 

2. The doctrine of home rule should be fol- 
lowed; namely, that the Federal Government 
act in this distressed areas field as much as 
possible through local governments; 

8. Any Federal assistance should be given 
only on the basis of up-to-date analyses of 
statistics gathered on a uniform basis in the 
various areas of the United States; 

4. Any distressed areas bill should provide 
encouragement to workers in the areas which 
are so designated to relocate elsewhere in 
order to diminish the area’s economic 
distress; 

5. Technical assistance to local govern- 
ments and citizens’ groups in such areas 
should be given to (a) reestablish former 
industries, (b) establish new ones under a 
research and development program, and (c) 
help in strengthening existing industry; 

6. Technical assistance to a community 
should be made available by the Administra- 
tor not only to specifically designated dis- 
tressed areas but to any area which could 
use such a program (self-help, do-it-your- 
self, bootstrap operation) in maintaining or 
improving its economic health; 

7. Vocational training programs should be 
provided as a supplement to the establish- 
ment of new industries in the designated 
areas. 

These provisions are, in the opinion of 
your council, necessary to the success of any 
legislation in this field. At the same time 
your council believes that loan and grant 
functions, whether for public facilities or 
private businesses, should not be incorpo- 
rated into such legislation. In the first 
place, such powers would be outside the 
regular control and review of Congress. Sec- 
ond, there are already adequate Federal 
financial facilities through which a dis- 
tressed areas program could be operated, 
such as those created by the Housing Act, the 
Small Business Administration, the Com- 
munity Facilities Act, and others, not to 
mention the many nongovernmental sources 
of financing. 

Respectfully submitted for the govern- 
mental affairs council. 

CHARLEs L. Goon, 
Council Chairman. 
E. WILLARD DENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Local, State, 
and Federal Relationships. 

(The foregoing statement was prepared as 
a result of meetings held on February 24 
and March 3, 1961, with the following mem- 
bers attending: Carey H. Brown, Newton B. 
Castle, Benjamin R. Crosby, E. Willard Den- 
nis, Thelma S. Ellis, Charles L. Good, Har- 
old S. Hacker, John R. Larimer, Robert E. 
O’Brien, William B. Pond, Arthur Richard- 
son, Harold J. Roche, R. F. Stark, John W. 
Tarbox, Elmer H. Taylor, Gilden R. Van Nor- 
man, G. Harold Warnock, Ward H. Whipple.) 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that, in addition 
to this statement of the governmental 
efiairs council, there be printed a state- 
ment of the trustees of the chamber of 
commerce. As will be noted, the full 
chamber supports the Federal action “if 
it will not represent undesirable inter- 
ference on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in local affairs.” 

I think that the present bill already 
meets a number of the seven criteria 
outlined by the council. Several others 
of these points will be covered by amend- 
ments presently before the Senate, such 
as the one presented by my distinguished 
colleague. I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the trustees of the 
chamber of commerce be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE CONCERNING DISTRESSED AREAS 
LEGISLATION 


The Rochester Chamber of Commerce has 
studied proposed Federal legislation for the 
purpose of instituting programs of assistance 
to economically distressed areas of the 
United States and presents its conclusions 
herewith. 

The principal proposals for Federal action 
in this area are contained in S. 1 (Dovuctas), 
S. 9 (DIRKSEN), and H.R. 4659 (SPENCE) 
which would set up an area redevelopment 
program within the Federal Government. 
The bills differ somewhat in detail, but in 
general would provide loans, grants, tech- 
nical assistance, vocational training and re- 
training to areas having substantial and 
persistent unemployment as defined by each 
of the acts. 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
favors Federal action in this general area. 
However, such action is endorsed only if it 
will not represent undesirable interference 
on the part of the Federal Government in 
local affairs and private business. The 
Rochester chamber recommends the follow- 
ing provisions in legislation designed for 
this purpose: 

1. The establishment of an Area Develop- 
ment Administration should be placed with- 
in the organization of the Department of 
Commerce rather than as an independent 
agency; 

2. The doctrine of home rule should be 
followed; namely, that the Federal Govern- 
ment act in this distressed areas field as 
much as possible through local governments; 

3. Any Federal assistance should be given 
only on the basis of up-to-date analyses of 
statistics gathered on a uniform basis in the 
various areas of the United States; 

4. Any distressed areas bill should provide 
encouragement to workers in the areas which 
are so designated to relocate elsewhere in 
order to diminish the area’s economic dis- 
tress; 

5. Technical assistance to local govern- 
ments and citizens groups in such areas 
should be given to (a) reestablish former 
industries, (b) establish new ‘ones under a 
research and development program, and (c) 
help in strengthening existing industry: 

6. Technical assistance to a community 
should be made available by the Administra- 
tor not only to specifically designated dis- 
tressed areas but to any area which could 
use such a program (self-help, do-it-your- 
self, bootstrap operation) in maintaining or 
improving its economic health; 

7. Vocational training programs should be 
provided as a supplement to the establish- 
ment of new industries in the designated 
areas. 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce be- 
lieves that loan and grant functions, wheth- 
er for public facilities or private businesses, 
should not be incorporated into such legis- 
lation. In the first place, such powers would 
be outside the regular control and review of 
Congress. Second, there are already ade- 
quate Federal financial facilities through 
which a distressed areas program could be 
operated, such as those created by the Hous- 
ing Act, the Small Business Administration, 
the Community Facilities Act, and others, 
not to mention the many nongovernmental 
sources of financing. 


Mr. KEATING. I realize, of course, 
that many besides the chambers of com- 
merce are interested in the proposed 
legislation, but I do wish to commend 
the chamber on what I feel is a very con- 
structive and farseeing attitude on the 
proposed legislation. We have had out- 
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and-out opposition from many groups 
connected with business. This is a very 
moderate and carefully worded presen- 
tation of their position, and, as I say, 
they are not opposed to all legislation in 
this field. 

I wish to make a few observations 
about the health of our economy with 
reference to the proposed legislation be- 
fore us today. 

As was pointed out on Sunday by the 
Secretary of Commerce, it is clear that 
our economy is moving forward, and 
that the slump conditions of recent 
months are clearing up. I emphasize 
that this progress has been made prior 
to the enactment of any of the economic 
recovery programs now embodied in 
either this proposed legislation or any 
other legislation before the Congress. 

Our recovery has been the result of in- 
herent positive forces in our economy. I 
am delighted that this has come about. 
It illustrates the strength and resiliency 
of our free competitive enterprise system. 

I am very much concerned that, if we 
substantially alter this system as some 
would have us do, we will undermine and 
negate the effect of natural recuperative 
forces which permit our economy to 
bounce back when conditions are un- 
favorable. 

I favor the enactment of economic 
“firecrackers” which will stimulate our 
economy and move it on a little faster. 
We do not need TNT or an economic 
atomic explosion. 

I hope that the legislation that is be- 
fore us will be in such form when we 
finish with it that I shall be able to 
support it. 

I wish to cite a few relevant figures 
which illustrate that our economy is 
moving forward. 

There are clear indications that un- 
employment is leveling off. Unemploy- 
ment was 6.8 percent in December, 6.6 
percent in January and 6.6 percent in 
February. These figures are seasonally 
adjusted. Although there was a slight 
increase from January to February, the 
difference was not statistically signif- 
icant. What is significant is that un- 
employment for the last 3 months 
has been fairly steady. We must never 
be willing to settle for people being out 
of work. Unemployment, as we all 
know, involves tremendous human prob- 
lems that transcend simple statistics. 

There are other favorable signs at the 
present moment. Retail sales increased 
in February over January. Inventories 
are down. The combination of increased 
sales and decreased inventories may well 
indicate that goods are moving faster, 
particularly in light of the coming of 
the spring season. 

Nonresidential construction has in- 
creased. Heavy construction contract 
awards have increased. 

Almost all economists have com- 
mented on the fact that our economy 
now seems to be moving forward. Look- 
ing back, it would appear that we have 
been through what, by contrast, might 
be considered a mild recession similar 
to several which have characterized the 
postwar period. We have not had, nor 
should we expect, a severe recession or 
depression. Our gross national product 
is only three-tenths of 1 percent below 
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the alltime high of over half a trillion 
dollars reported in the second quarter 
of 1960. 

I repeat, we are not in an emergency. 
We must not act as if one exists. I 
heartily agree that there are serious 
“pockets” of unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress, which can and do war- 
rant our immediate attention. Many of 
these pockets of joblessness have long 
histories of economic woe. Legislation 
along the general lines of S. 1 will help 
but we must not be deluded into think- 
ing that this is the end-all and cure-all 
for our Nation, because we all know 
that the effects of such proposed legis- 
lation will not show until sometime in 
the future, even if we were to enact it 
today. But I do think a few general 
observations on the state of our econ- 
omy are entirely in keeping, and I am 
grateful to my colleague for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
measure we are considering today marks 
a significant step toward recognition of 
the fact that when one part of our coun- 
try suffers, we all suffer. 

S. 1 recognizes that chronic unemploy- 
ment, whether in Missouri, or West Vir- 
ginia, or New England, is a matter of 
grave national concern. 

It should be emphasized that the area 
redevelopment bill adopts the principle 
that the major efforts for redevelopment 
must come from local communities and 
private groups, not the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The job should not and cannot be done 
by the Federal Government alone; and 
local cooperation and hard work is need- 
ed if the pockets of chronic unemploy- 
ment in this Nation are to be effectively 
eliminated. 

The role of the Federal Government 
can be compared to that of a commercial 
banker, providing guidance, assistance 
and funds to rebuild local industries and 
economies. But the local community 
must come more than halfway; the 
major effort rests with private industry 
and groups. 

We have heard a good deal about S. 1 
being an uneconomical spending bill. 
The facts are otherwise. Of the nearly 
$400 million provided under this pro- 
gram, $300 million will be in the form of 
loans, to be repaid by local governments 
and industry. 

The only major expenditure would be 
$75 million in grants to communities for 
construction of public facilities. 

I spent a good many years in business 
and it is my firm conviction that the 
program under S. 1 makes good business 
sense. 

This bill is not a hand-out program; 
nor is it designed to prop up uneconomi- 
cal business enterprises. 

Nor, as spelled out in the bill, will it re- 
sult in pirating industry from one sec- 
tion of the country to another. 

It will provide a pool of capital funds 
for areas which have the potential for 
development in terms of human and ma- 
terial resources, but lack the means of 
getting the initial investment to make 
full use of this potential. The Federal 
Government would supply up to 65 per- 
cent maximum of the needed capital. 
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The State governments, local govern- 
ments, and private investors would sup- 
ply the rest. 

Unfortunately, my own State of Mis- 
souri has too many areas which could 
benefit from the program we are consid- 
ering today. The men and women of 
these areas, many with highly developed 
skills, are ready, willing and anxious to 
work. 

Local groups have been formed; in 
fact, Missouri has 180 community de- 
velopment organizations—the second 
highest number in the Nation. 

All that is lacking in many such 
chronically depressed areas of my State 
and many States is the required initial 
capital. 

S. 1 will fill this need. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge Sen- 
ate approval of the Area Redevelopment 
Act, a sensible, businesslike program 
which will benefit all America. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri for his very concise and 
commonsense address. He has been a 
tower of strength throughout the whole 
struggle, as he has in every move that is 
of benefit to the Nation. I express my 
deep feeling of obligation to him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
senior Senator from Illinois for his kind 
remarks. This is just another illustra- 
tion of the hard work and intelligence 
which characterize bills that he fathers. 
Millions of Americans who will be added 
to other millions, will be grateful to the 
senior Senator from Illinois when the 
pending legislation is passed. I know 
of no greater tribute that I can pay 
him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT AND FEDERAL DEPOSIT IN- 
SURANCE ACT, RELATING TO 
RATE OF INTEREST ON CERTAIN 
TIME DEPOSITS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The Chair lays before 
the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States addressed 
to the President of the Senate, relating 
to rates of interest on time deposits held 
here by foreign governments paid to do- 
mestic depositors. Without objection, it 
will be printed in the Recorp and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The communication from the Presi- 
dent is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 14, 1961. 
Hon, Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am transmit- 
ting herewith a draft of legislation which 
would amend existing law by permitting 
banks in this country to pay different 
rates of interest on time deposits held 
here by foreign governments than are 
paid to domestic depositors. Also trans- 
mitted is a memorandum from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury describing the 
draft bill and its impact in detail. 
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The draft bill implements a recom- 
mendation contained in my message to 
the Congress dated February 6, 1961, re- 
lating to the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. It also complemenis and supports 
my directive to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue securities at special 
rates for exclusive holding by foreign 
central banks or governments. 

If commercial banks are permitted to 
offer foreign governments higher rates 
of interest in competition with those ex- 
isting abroad, those governments will be 
encouraged to maintain dollar accounts 
in this country rather than require the 
United States to convert their dollar ac- 
counts to gold for withdrawal. In this 
connection, it is only these foreign gov- 
ernments and their agencies which can 
directly purchase gold from the reserve 
stocks of the United States. However, 
as stated in my message of February 6, 
the proposed amendment is but one of a 
series of actions to be taken to alleviate 
the gold drain. Indeed, the factors 
which influence any central bank or gov- 
ernment to prefer dollar accounts to gold 
are many and complex. Interest rates 
are only one. If we pursue policies of 
stability and grewth inspiring world 
confidence, foreign governments should 
respond to higher interest rates on time 
deposits thereby aiding our gold outflow 
problem. 

This inducement to foreign central 
bank deposits will have practically no 
impact on domestic market rates of 
interest. Moreover, any such impact 
would be confined to the short-term sec- 
tor of the market and thus be consistent 
with national policy objectives. 

In the interest of orderly procedure, 
the draft bill also permits similar treat- 
ment of deposits of international finan- 
cial institutions of which the United 
States is a member. 

I will appreciate it if you will lay the 
draft legislation before the Senate. A 
similar draft has been transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
I urge that the Congress act promptly 
and favorably on the proposal. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F’.. KENNEDY. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the previous order, 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, March 15, 
1961, at 11 a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 14, 1961: 
PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Dr. Worth Bagley Daniels, of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Board 
of Regents of the Nationa] Library of Med- 
icine, Public Health Service, for the remain- 
der of the term expiring August 3, 1962. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
WELFARE 

Wilbur J. Cohen, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The following named persons to the offices 
indicated: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


James T. Ralph, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Joseph H. McCann, of Michigan, to be 
Deputy Administrator of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation. 
ForREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 

Theodore Jaffe, of Rhode Island, to be a 
member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States. 


AND 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 14, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Luke 11: 28: Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God, and keep it. 

Almighty God, may this day be radiant 
with constructive and helpful legislation 
as our Speaker and the Members of Con- 
gress address themselves humbly and 
courageously to their many arduous tasks 
and responsibilities. 

Grant that they may be guided and 
inspired by Thy spirit in their desire and 
determination to give the life of all man- 
kind a more sacred reading by interpret- 
ing its meaning in terms of obedience to 
Thy will and in service to needy 
humanity. 

Show us how our beloved country, so 
richly endowed by Thy grace and favor, 
may be the glorious channel through 
which there shall be mediated the bless- 
ings of freedom for the oppressed, en- 
lightenment for all who walk and wander 
in darkness, and joy and strength for the 
weary and heavy ladened. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 





COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs may have 
until midnight tonight to file certain re- 
ports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may be permitted to sit 
during general debate this afternoon and 
during general debate for the balance of 
this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the ~equest of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Mr. Harris, 
has referred the following educational 
television bills to the Subcommittee 
on Communications and Power: H.R. 
132, Roserts, of Alabama; H.R. 645, 
Boccs, of Louisiana; H.R. 965, Harris, 
of Arkansas; H.R. 2910, McINTIRE, of 
Maine; H.R. 5099, Rocers, of Colorado. 

The Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions and Power will hold hearings on all 
educational television bills beginning 
March 20 to March 23, inclusive. I have 
set Monday, March 20, for hearing Mem- 
bers who have introduced the above 
numbered bills and we invite all Mem- 
bers who desire to present their views 
for argument for or against the bills to 
appear before the subcommittee be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 12 noon, March 20, 
as may be arranged with the clerk of the 
committee, or present your statement for 
the record of the hearings. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the general Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor may be permitted to sit during gen- 
eral debate this afternoon for the pur- 
pose of taking testimony. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish gentlemen who 
are asking to transact business of the 
various committees would go to a micro- 
phone so that all Members may hear 
the request made on behalf of the chair- 
man of a committee or subcommittee. I 
think the Members are entitled to hear 
these requests. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
repeat his request at the microphone. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
general Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
may be permitted to sit during general 
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debate this afternoon for the purpose of 
taking testimony. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 





TRIBUTE TO ADM. F. T. KENNER, 
U.S. COAST GUARD, RETIRED 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous ccnsent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members of this House have lost 
a friend whom they admired and re- 
spected, in the death of Rear Adm. Frank 
Terry Kenner, U.S. Coast Guard, re- 
tired, who died of an apparent heart 
attack last Thursday in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, where he and his wife had made 
their home since retiring from active 
duty in 1958. 

Adm. Frank Kenner and his twin 
brother, Adm. William Wilson Kenner, 
were well known to many Members of 
Congress, particularly during the 1950’s 
when both of them were on duty at Coast 
Guard headquarters in Washington. 

Although he was a Virginian by birth, 
Frank Kenner had close contacts with 
my district, for he and his brother grad- 
uated from the U.S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy at New London in the class of 1925, 
and he married the former Elizabeth 
Ware of Groton on September 10, 1927. 
New London was his base when he served 
in the Coast Guard destroyer squadron. 
Like most coastguardsmen, particularly 
graduates of the Academy, he always 
regarded Connecticut as his second home. 

I had the opportunity to know him 
well during my earlier service in Con- 
gress, when he was at Coast Guard head- 
quarters, and when I was a member of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
legislation pertaining to the Coast 
Guard. I learned to appreciate his fine 
qualities as an officer, as a dedicated 
man in the service of our country, and 
as a man of great integrity as well as of 
abundant geniality. 

Recognition for his distinguished 
service has been given, in part by the 
award to him of the Legion of Merit 
decoration, but greater even than that is 
the recognition which he earned by his 
place in the memories of those with 
whom he served and of all who knew 
him, 

In closing, I would like to extend to 
Mrs. Kenner, and to his twin brother, 
my deep and sincere sympathy. 





INTER-AMERICAN FUND FOR SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 105) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
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read, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On September 8, 1960, at the request 
of the administration, the Congress au- 
thorized the sum of $500 million for the 
Inter-American Fund for Social Prog- 
ress. On the basis of this authorization 
the United States, on September 12, 1960, 
subscribed to the Act of Bogota along 
with 18 other American Republics. 

In the same bill the Congress author- 
ized $100 million for the long-term re- 
construction and rehabilitation of those 
areas of southern Chile recently devas- 
tated by fire and earthquake. 

I now request that Congress appro- 
priate the full amount of $600 million. 

The Act of Bogota marks an historic 
turning point in the evolution of the 
Western Hemisphere. For the first time 
the American nations have agreed to 
join in a.massive cooperative effort 
to strengthen democratic institutions 
through a program of economic develop- 
ment and social progress. 

Such a program is long overdue. 
Throughout Latin America millions of 
people are struggling to free themselves 
from the bonds of poverty and hunger 
and ignorance. To the north and east 
they see the abundance which modern 
science can bring. They know the tools 
of progress are within their reach. And 
they are determined to have a better life 
for themselves and their children. 

The people of Latin America are the 
inheritors of a deep belief in political 
democracy and the freedom of man—a 
sincere faith that the best road to prog- 
ress is freedom’s road. But if the Act 
of Bogota becomes just another empty 
declaration—if we are unwilling to com- 
mit our resources and energy to the task 
of social progress and economic develop- 
ment—then we face a grave and immi- 
nent danger that desperate peoples will 
turn to communism or other forms of 
tyranny as their only hope for change. 
Well-organized, skillful, and strongly 
financed forces are constantly urging 
them to take this course. 

A few statistics will illustrate the depth 
of the problems of Latin America. This 
is the fastest growing area in the world. 
Its current population of 195 million 
represents an increase of about 30 per- 
cent over the past 10 years, and by 
the 1980’s the continent will have to sup- 
port more than 400 million people. At 
the same time the average per capita an- 
nual product is only $280, less than one- 
ninth that of the United States—and in 
large areas, inhabited by millions of 
people, it is less than $70. Thus it is 
a difficult task merely to keep living 
standards from falling further as popu- 
lation grows. 

Such poverty inevitably takes its toll 
in human life. The average American 
can expect to live 70 years, but life ex- 
pectancy in Latin America is only 46, 
dropping to about 35 in some Central 
American countries. And while our 


rate of infant mortality is less than 30 
per thousand, it is more than 110 per 
thousand in Latin America. 
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Perhaps the greatest stimulus to our 
own development was the establishment 
of universal basic education. But for 
most of the children of Latin America 
education is a remote and unattainable 
dream. Illiteracy extends to almost 
half the adults, reaching 90 percent in 
one country. And approximately 50 
percent of school age children have no 
schools to attend. 

In one major Latin American capital 
a third of the total population is living 
in filthy and unbearable slums. In an- 
other country 80 percent of the entire 
population is housed in makeshift 
shacks and barracks, lacking the pri- 
vacy of separate rooms for families. 

It was to meet these shocking and 
urgent conditions that the Act of Bogota 
was signed. This act, building on the 
concept of Operation Pan America initi- 
ated by Brazil in 1958, introduced two 
important new elements to the effort 
to improve living standards in South 
America. 

First, the nations of Latin America 
have recognized the need for an inten- 
sive program of self-help—mobilizing 
their domestic resources, and undertak- 
ing basic reforms in tax structure, in 
land ownership and use, and in educa- 
tion, health, and housing. 

Second, it launches a major inter- 
American program for the social progress 
which is an indispensable condition to 
growth—a program for improved land 
use, education, health, and housing. 
This program—supported by the spe- 
cial fund which I am asking Congress 
to appropriate—will be administered 
primarily through the Inter-American 
Bank, and guided by greatly strength- 
ened regional institutions. 

The $500 million Inter-American 
Fund for Social Progress is only the first 
move toward carrying out the declara- 
tions of the Act of Bogota; and the act 
itself is only a single step in our pro- 
gram for the development of the hemi- 
sphere—a program I have termed the 
Alliance for Progress—Alianza para 
Progreso. In addition to the social 
fund, hemispheric development will re- 
quire substantial outside resources for 
economic development, a major self-help 
effort by the Latin American nations 
themselves, inter-American cooperation 
to deal with the problems of economic 
integration and commodity markets 
and other measures designed to speed 
economic growth and improve under- 
standing among the American nations. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The fund which I am requesting to- 
day will be devoted to social progress. 
Social progress is not a substitute for 
economic development. It is an effort 
to create a social framework within 
which all the people of a nation can 
share in the benefits of prosperity, and 
participate in the process of growth. 
Economic growth without social progress 
lets the great majority of the people 
remain in poverty, while a privileged 
few reap the benefits of rising abun- 
dance. In addition, the process of 
growth largely depends on the existence 
of beneficial social conditions. Our own 
experience is witness to this. For much 
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of our own great productivity and in- 
dustrial development is based on our 
system of universal public education. 

Thus the purpose of our special effort 
for social progress is to overcome the 
barriers of geographical and social iso- 
lation, illiteracy and lack of educational 
opportunities, archaic tax and land ten- 
ure structures, and other institutional 
obstacles to broad participation in 
economic growth. 


SELF-HELP AND INTERNAL REFORM 


It is clear that the Bogota program 
cannot have any significant impact if its 
funds are used merely for the temporary 
relief of conditions of distress. Its ef- 
fectiveness depends on the willingness of 
each recipient nation to improve its own 
institutions, make necessary modifica- 
tions in its own social patterns, and 
mobilize its own domestic resources for a 
program of development. 

Even at the start such measures will 
be a condition of assistance from the 
social fund. Priorities will depend not 
merely on need, but on the demonstrated 
readiness of each government to make 
the institutional improvements which 
promise lasting social progress. The cri- 
teria for administration of the funds by 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
and the ICA will explicitly reflect these 
principles. 

For example: The uneven distribution 
of land is one of the gravest social prob- 
lems in many Latin American countries. 
In some nations 2 percent of the farms 
account for three-fourths of the total 
farm area. And in one Central Ameri- 
can country, 40 percent of the privately 
owned acreage is held in one-fifth of 1 
percent of the number of farms. It is 
clear that when landownership is so 
heavily concentrated, efforts to increase 
agricultural productivity will only bene- 
fit a very small percentage of the popu- 
lation. Thus if funds for improving 
land usage are to be used effectively they 
should go only to those nations in which 
the benefits will accrue to the great mass 
of rural workers. 


EXAMPLES OF POTENTIAL AREAS OF PROGRESS 


When each nation demonstrates its 
willingness to abide by these general 
principles, then outside resources will 
be focused on projects which have the 
greatest multiplying effect in mobilizing 
domestic resources, contributing to in- 
stitutional reform, and in reducing the 
major obstacles to a development in 
which all can share. 

In housing, for example, much can be 
done for middle income groups through 
improved credit mechanisms. But, since 
the great majority of family incomes are 
only $10 to $50 a month, until income 
levels as a whole are increased, the most 
promising means of improving mass 
housing is through aided self-help 
projects—projects in which the low- 
income worker is provided with low-cost 
materials, land, and some _ technical 
guidance; and then builds the house 
with his own labor, repaying the costs of 
materials with a long-term mortgage. 

Education is another field where self- 
help efforts can effectively broaden edu- 
cational opportunities—and a variety of 
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techniques, from self-help school con- 
struction where the entire village con- 
tributes labor, to the use of local people 
as part-time teachers can be used. 

In the field of land use there is no 
sharp demarcation between economic 
and social development. Improved land 
use and rural living conditions were 
rightly given top place in the Act of 
Bogota. Most of the Latin American 
peoples live and work on the land. Yet 
agricultural output and productivity 
have lagged far behind both industrial 
development and urgent needs for con- 
sumption and export. 

As a result poverty, illiteracy, hope- 
lessness, and a sense of injustice—the 
conditions which breed political and so- 
cial unrest—are almost universal in the 
Latin American countryside. 

Thus, there is an immediate need for 
higher and more diversified agricultural 
production, better distribution of wealth 
and income, and wider sharing in the 
process of development. This can be 
partly accomplished through establish- 
ing supervised rural credit facilities, 
helping to finance resettlement in new 
lands, constructing access roads to new 
settlement sites, conducting agricultural 
surveys and research, and introducing 
agricultural extension services. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN FUND 

FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 

It is fundamental to the success of this 
cooperative effort that the Latin Ameri- 
can nations themselves play an impor- 
tant role in the administration of the 
social fund. 

Therefore, the major share of the 
funds will be administered by the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB)—an 
organization to which nearly all the 
American Republics belong. 

Of the total of $500 million, $394 mil- 
lion will be assigned to the IDB, to be 
administered under a_ special trust 
agreement with the United States. The 
IDB will apply most of these funds on a 
loan basis with flexible terms, including 
low interest rates on repayment in local 
currency. The IDB’s major fields of 
activity will be land settlement and im- 
proved land use, housing, water supply 
and sanitation, and technical assistance 
related to the mobilizing of domestic 
financial resources. 

In order to promote progress in ac- 
tivities which generally are not self- 
liquidating and therefore not appropri- 
ate for loan financing, the sum of $100 
million will be administered by the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
(ICA). These funds will be applied 
mainly on a grant basis for education 
and training, public health projects, and 
the strengthening of general govern- 
mental services in fields related to eco- 
nomic and social development. Funds 
administered by the ICA will also be 
available to assist projects for social 
progress in dependent territories which 
are becoming independent, but are not 
yet members of the IDB. 

Up to $6 million more is to be used to 
help strengthen the Organization of 
American States (OAS). To reinforce 
the movement toward adequate self-help 
and institutional improvement, the In- 
ter-American Economic and _ Social 
Council (IAECOSOC) of the OAS is 
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strengthening its secretariat and its 
staff. It is also working out coopera- 
tive arrangements with the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA) and the IDB. These 
three regional agencies will work to- 
gether in making regionwide studies, 
and in sponsoring conferences directed 
toward bringing about tax reform, im- 
proved land use, educational modern- 
ization, and sound national development 
programing. 

Many of the nations of the Americas 
have already responded to the action 
taken at Bogota by directing attention to 
their most pressing social problems. In 
the brief period since the meeting at 
Bogota, U.S. Embassies and operations 
missions, after consultation with Latin 
American governments, have already 
reported proposals for social develop- 
ment projects calling for external as- 
sistance totaling about $1,225 million. 
A preliminary selection from this list 
shows some $800 million worth of proj- 
ects which are worthy of early detailed 
examination by the Bank and the ICA. 

In the Bank’s area of activity these 
selected projects total $611 million; in- 
cluding $309 million for land use and 
improved rural living conditions, $136 
million in the field of housing, and $146 
million for water supply and sanitation. 

Selected proposals in fields to be ad- 
ministered by the ICA total $187 million; 
of which $136 million are for education 
and training, $36 million for public 
health, and $15 million for public ad- 
ministration and other assigned respon- 
sibilities. 

So that each recipient nation will live 
up to the principles of self-help and do- 
mestic reform outlined above, funds will 
not be allocated until the operating 
agency receives assurances that the 
country being aided will take those mea- 
sures necessary to insure that the par- 
ticular project brings the maximum 
social progress. For the same reason we 
can make no firm forecast of the rate 
at which the funds will be committed. 
Thus, if they are to be used most effi- 
ciently and economically, they must be 
made available for obligation without 
limitation as to time. 


URGENCY OF THE NEED 


Under ideal conditions projects for 
social progress would be undertaken only 
after the preparation of integrated coun- 
try plans for economic and social de- 
velopment. Many nations, however, do 
not possess even the most basic informa- 
tion on their own resources or land own- 
ership. Revolutionary new social insti- 
tutions and patterns cannot be designed 
overnight. Yet, at the same time, Latin 
America is seething with discontent and 
unrest. We must act to relieve large 
scale distress immediately if free insti- 
tutions are to be given a chance to work 
out long-term solutions. Both the Bank 
and the ICA are ready to begin operation 
immediately. But they must have the 
funds in hand if they are to develop de- 
tailed projects, and stimulate vital mea- 
sures of self-help and institutional im- 
provement. 

The Bogota Conference created a new 
sense of resolve—a new determination to 
deal with the causes of the social unrest 
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which afflicts much of the hemisphere. 
If this momentum is lost, through fail- 
ure of the United States to act promptly 
and fully, we may not have another 
chance. 

THE ROLE OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Inter-American cooperation for eco- 
nomic and social progress is not limited 
to the actions of government. Private 
foundations and universities have played 
a pioneering role in identifying critical 
deficiencies and pointing the way toward 
constructive remedies. We hope they 
will redouble their efforts in the years 
to come. 

U.S. business concerns have also 
played a significant part in Latin 
American economic development. They 
can play an even greater role in the fu- 
ture. Their work is especially impor- 
tant in manufacturing goods and pro- 
viding services for Latin American 
markets. Technical expertness and 
management skills in these fields can be 
effectively transferred to local enter- 
prises by private investment in a great 
variety of forms—ranging from licensing 
through joint ventures to ownership. 

Private enterprise’s most important 
future role will be to assist in the devel- 
opment of healthy and responsible pri- 
vate enterprise within the Latin Ameri- 
can nations. The initiation, in recent 
years, of strikingly successful new pri- 
vate investment houses, mutual invest- 
ment funds, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and other financial institutions 
are an example of what can be done. 
Stimulating the growth of local suppliers 
of components for complex consumer 
durable goods is another example of 
the way in which domestic business can 
be strengthened. 

A major forward thrust in Latin Amer- 
ican development will create heavy new 
demands for technical personnel and 
specialized knowledge—demands which 
private organizations can help to fill. 
And, of course, the continued inflow of 
private capital will continue to serve as 
an important stimulus to development. 


CHILEAN RECONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


Last May more than 5,000 Chileans 
were killed when fire and earthquake 
devastated the southern part of that 
Republic. Several of the American Re- 
publics, including the United States, pro- 
vided emergency supplies of food, medi- 
cine, and clothing to the victims of this 
disaster. Our country provided almost 
$35 million in emergency grants and 
loans. 

However, these emergency efforts did 
not meet the desperate need to rebuild 
the economy of an area which had suf- 
fered almost $400 million worth of dam- 
age. In recognition of this need, Con- 
gress authorized $100 million for long- 
term reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
Since then the people of Chile have been 
patiently rebuilding their shattered 
homes and communications facilities. 
But reconstruction is severely hampered 
by lack of funds. Therefore, I am ask- 
ing the Congress to appropriate the $100 
million so that the task of rebuilding the 
economy of southern Chile can proceed 
without delay. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, March 14, 1961. 
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DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the resolution, House Resolution 224, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1173) to authorize the appointment of 
Dwight David Eisenhower to the active list 
of the Regular Army, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and 
pending that, Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for an open rule for the consideration 
of H.R. 5174, but in reality it makes in 
order the Senate bill S. 1173. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would simply 
authorize the President of the United 
States to reappoint former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to the position 
that he formerly held as General of the 
Army. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is very appro- 
priate that this be done. I am very 
happy that the President of the United 
States of an opposite party has re- 
quested that this be done. I am also 
happy in the thought that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services unanimously re- 
ported this bill, and that the Commit- 
tee on Rules did likewise. It is only 
appropriate and fitting that this great 
American who has devoted practically 
all of his adult life to the service of his 
country should be thus rewarded by 
having this high rank which has been 
held by very few men in the history of 
our country restored to him. There is 
ample precedent for this. President 
Grant occupied a similar position when 
he was elected to the Presidency of the 
United States, and after he retired as 
President the Congress authorized and 
the then President restored the rank to 
General Grant. So I say, I think it is 
very fitting and appropriate that this 
should be done on this occasion for this 
great American. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be well to com- 
ment, and I am sure that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services will comment on it, but 
I think it would be well to point out that 
this legislation does not authorize any 
additional monetary benefits to General 
Eisenhower, but merely restores his rank, 
He will be entitled, as will Mrs. Eisen- 
hower be entitled to receive after his 
death such emoluments as are now pro- 
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vided by law for former Presidents of the 
United States and which are enjoyed at 
this time by former President Hoover 
and former President Truman. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no opposition to 
the adoption of the resolution; and, so 
far as I know, there is no opposition to 
the proposed legislation. The legislation 
is sponsored by Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. Americans of all political 
thought are apparently in accord that 
this well-deserved recognition be given 
to this outstanding American, who is 
acclaimed by people throughout the free 
world as a great statesman as well as a 
great soldier. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [ Mr. 
CoLMER], has very ably explained this 
rule, which actually makes in order the 
consideration of S. 1173, which would 
do exactly the same thing as the bill 
introduced in the House by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], and 
a similar bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ArENnps], and by 
other Members of this body, to restore 
to Dwight D. Eisenhower his five-star 
rank as a General of the Army. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CoLMER], has explained, this would 
result in no additional cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Under laws adopted by 
this Congress not too long ago, each 
ex-President receives a salary of $25,000 
a year and sore $50,000 in allowances 
for staff services. Under this bill, while 
the rank of five-star general would be 
restored to Mr. Eisenhower, he would 
not draw the usual pay allotted to of- 
ficers of that rank, but instead would 
draw his ex-presidential pension, and 
any military officers or staff that he 
might have would be charged against 
the staff allowance provided for him 
under the presidential pension law and 
arrangement. 

This comes as a great honor to a great 
President and to a great man. It is 
bipartisan, or nonpartisan, action that 
is being taken by the Congress. The 
Senate has already unanimously acted, 
I understand, and of course the Presi- 
dent of the United States has requested 
that this action be taken so that he may 
reappoint Mr. Eisenhower as a five-star 
general. 

At the present time there are only 
four persons in the United States, or 
will be, who hold this rank. General 
Bradley, General MacArthur, General 
Eisenhower, and Admiral Nimitz. The 
rank will die with the individual. In 
other words, it is not transferable. It 
does not go to anyone else. 

I know of no objection to the rule, but 
I do have some requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker,I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
some years ago Gen. George Marshall 
made an historic address which the Con- 
gress implemented by legislation, and 
is known as the Marshall plan, which 
had particular application to European 
nations. 

Last night President Kennedy made 
an historic address which is applicable 
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to the Western Hemisphere and will be 
particularly applicable to the nations 
of Central and South America. 

As the Marshall plan made its great 
contribution stabilizing the European 
nations in the crisis of the past years, 
so will the Kennedy plan make historic 
contributions in connection with the 
problems that confront the Western 
Hemisphere, and particularly the prob- 
lems that confront the nations and peo- 
ples of South and Central America. 

I know that the Congress will co- 
operate in the implementation of the 
President’s address. As President Tru- 
man was congratulated for putting into 
operation what is known as the Marshall 
plan, a term which has gone down in 
history as a great contribution to the 
welfare of mankind, so will the Kennedy 
plan as stated in his splendid address 
of last night at the White House recep- 
tion for Latin American diplomats, go 
down in history as historic in nature. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to include in my remarks the splendid 
address made last night by President 
Kennedy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The address referred to follows: ) 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1961] 
ADDRESS BY KENNEDY AT RECEPTION FOR LATIN 

AMERICANS 

One hundred and thirty-nine years ago this 
week the United States—stirred by the heroic 
struggles of its fellow Americans—urged the 
recognition of the newly independent Latin 
American Republics. It was then, at the 
dawn of freedom throughout the hemisphere, 
that Bolivar spoke of his desire to see the 
Americas fashioned into the greatest region 
in the world, greatest not so much by virtue 
of her area and wealth, as by her freedom and 
glory. 

Never, in the long history of our hemi- 
sphere, has this dream been nearer to ful- 
fillment, and never has it been in greater 
danger. 

The genius of our scientists has given us 
the tools to bring abundance to our land, 
strength to our industry, and knowledge to 
our young. For the first time we have the 
capacity to strike off the remaining bonds of 
poverty and ignorance—to free our people 
for the spiritual and intellectual fulfillment 
which has always been the goal of our 
civilization. 

Yet at this very moment of maximum op- 
portunity we confront the same forces which 
have imperiled America throughout its his- 
tory—the alien forces which once again seek 
to impose the despotisms of the Old World 
on the people of the new. 


SHARE COMMON HERITAGE 


I have asked you to come here today so 
that I might discuss these challenges and 
these dangers. 

We meet together as firm and ancient 
friends, united by history and experience, 
and by our determination to advance the 
values of American civilization. For this 
New World of ours is not merely an accident 
of geography. Our continents are bound to- 
gether by a common history—the endless 
exploration of new frontiers. Our nations 
are the product of a common struggle—the 
revolt from colonial rule. And our people 
share a common heritage—the quest for the 
dignity and the freedom of man. 

The revolutions which gave us birth ig- 
nited, in the words of Thomas Paine, “a 
spark never to be extinguished.” And across 
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vast, turbulent continents these American 
ideals still stir man’s struggle for national 
independence and individual freedom. But 
as we welcome the spread of the American 
revolution to other lands, we must also re- 
member that our own struggle—the revolu- 
tion which began in Philadelphia in 1776, 
and in Caracas in 1811—is not yet finished. 
Our hemisphere’s mission is not yet com- 
plete. For our unfulfilled task is to demon- 
strate to the entire world that man’s unsat- 
isfied aspiration for economic progress and 
social justice can best be achieved by free- 
men working within a framework of demo- 
cratic institutions. If we can do this in our 
own hemisphere, and for our own people, we 
may yet realize the prophecy of the great 
Mexican patriot, Benito Juarez, that “democ- 
racy is the destiny of future humanity.” 


FUTURE OF PERIL AND HOPE 


As a citizen of the United States let me be 
the first to admit that we North Americans 
have not always grasped the significance of 
this common mission—just as it is also true 
that many in your own countries have not 
fully understood the urgency of the need to 
lift people from poverty and ignorance and 
despair. But we must now turn from these 
mistakes—from the failures and the misun- 
derstanding of the past to a future full of 
peril, but bright with hope. 

Throughout Latin America—a continent 
rich in resources and in the spiritual and 
cultural achievements of its people—amillions 
of men and women suffer the daily degrada- 
tions of hunger and poverty. They lack de- 
cent shelter or protection from disease. 
Their children are deprived of the education 
or the jobs which are the gateway to a better 
life. And each day the problem grows more 
urgent. 

Population growth is outpacing economic 
growth—low living standards are even fur- 
ther endangered—and discontent—the dis- 
content of a people who know that abun- 
dance and the tools of progress are at last 
within their reach—that discontent is grow- 
ing. In the words of Jose Figures, “once 
dormant peoples are struggling upward to- 
ward the sun, toward a better life.” 

On the success of their struggle—on our 
ability to bring a better life to our people— 
hinges the future of freedom in the Ameri- 
cas and throughout the world. To fail to 
act—to fail to devote our energies to eco- 
nomic progress and social justice—would be 
a@ reproach to the spirit of our civilization, 
and a monumental failure for our free 
society. 

But if we are to meet a problem so stag- 
gering in its dimensions, our approach must 
itself be bold—an approach consistent with 
the majestic concept of Operation Pan 
America. Therefore I have called on all the 
people of the hemisphere to join in a new 
alliance for progress—‘“alianza para prog- 
reso”"—a vast cooperative effort, unparal- 
leled in magnitude and nobility of purpose, 
to satisfy the basic needs of the American 
people for homes, work and land, health and 
schools—techo, trabajo y tierra, salud y 
escuela. 

TEN-YEAR PLAN PROPOSED 

First, I propose that the American Repub- 
lics begin on a vast new 10-year plan for 
the Americas—a plan to transform the 1960’s 
into a historic decade of democratic progress. 

These 10 years will be the years of maxi- 
mum effort—the years when the greatest 
obstacles must be overcome—the years when 
the need for assistance will be the greatest. 

And if we are successful—if our effort is 
bold enough and determined enough—then 
the close of this decade will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in the American experi- 
ence. The living standards of every Ameri- 
can family will be on the rise—hbasic 
education will be available to all—hunger 
will be a forgotten experience—the need 
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for massive outside help will have passed— 
most nations will have entered a period of 
self-sustaining growth—and—although there 
will still be much to do—every American 
Republic will be the master of its own revo- 
lution of hope and progress. 

Let me stress that only the determined 
efforts of the American nations themselves 
can bring success to this effort. They, and 
they alone, can mobilize their resources— 
enlist the energies of their people—and 
modify their social patterns so that all, and 
not just a privileged few, share in the 
fruits of growth. If this effort is made, 
then outside assistance will give a vital impe- 
tus to progress—without it, no amount of 
help will advance the welfare of the people. 

Thus if the countries of Latin America 
are ready to do their part—as I am sure 
they are—then I believe that the United 
States, for its part, should help provide re- 
sources of a scope and magnitude sufficient 
to make this bold development program a 
success—just as we helped provide resources 
adequate to help rebuild the economies of 
Western Europe. For only an effort of tower- 
ing dimension can insure fulfillment of our 
plan for a decade of progress. 


COUNCIL TO BE SUMMONED 


Second, I will shortly request a minis- 
terial meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council—a meeting at 
which we can begin the massive planning 
effort which will be the heart of the alli- 
ance for progress. 

For if our alliance is to succeed, each 
Latin nation must formulate long-range 
plans for its own development—plans which 
establish targets and _  priorities—insure 
monetary stability—establish the machinery 
for vital social change—stimulate private 
activity and initiative—and provide for a 
maximum national effort. These plans will 
be the foundation of our development ef- 
fort, and the basis for the allocation of out- 
side resources. 

A greatly strengthened IAECOSOC—work- 
ing with the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank—can assemble the leading 
economists and experts of the hemisphere 
to help each country devise its own develop- 
ment plan—and provide a continuing re- 
view of economic progress in the hemi- 
sphere. 

Third, I have just signed a request to the 
Congress for $500 million as a first step in 
fulfilling the Act of Bogota. This is the first 
large-scale inter-American effort to attack 
the social barriers which block economic 
progress. 

The money will be used to combat illiter- 
acy—improve the productivity and use of 
land—wipe out disease—attack archaic tax 
and land-tenure structures—provide educa- 
tional opportunities—and offer a broad range 
of projects designed to make the benefits 
of increasing abundance available to all. We 
will begin to commit these funds as soon 
as they are appropriated. 


OBSTACLE POINTED OUT 


Fourth, we must support all economic 
integration which is a genuine step toward 
larger markets and greater competitive op- 
portunity. The fragmentation of South 
American economies is a serious barrier to 
industrial growth. Projects such as the Cen- 
tral American common market and free- 
trade areas in South America can help to 
remove this obstacle. 

Fifth, the United States is ready to cooper- 
ate in serious, case-by-case examinations of 
commodity market problems. Frequent 
violent changes in commodity prices seriously 
injure the economies of many Latin na- 
tions—draining their resources, and stultify- 
ing their growth. Together we must find 
practical methods of bringing an end to this 
pattern. 
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Sixth, we will immediately step up our 
food for peace emergency program—help es. 
tablish food reserves in areas of recurrent 
drought—provide school lunches and offer 
feed grains for use in rural development. 
For hungry men and women cannot wait for 
economic discussions or diplomatic meet- 
ings—their need is urgent—and their hunger 
rests heavily on the conscience of their fel- 
low men. 

Seventh, all the people of the hemisphere 
must be allowed to share in the expanding 
wonders of modern science—wonders which 
have captured man’s imagination—chal- 
lenged the powers of his mind—and given 
him the tools for rapid progress. I invite 
Latin American scientists to work with us 
in new projects in fields such as medicine 
and agriculture, physics and astronomy—to 
help plan for regional research laboratories 
in these and other fields—and to strengthen 
cooperation between American universities 
and laboratories. 

We also intend to expand our science 
teacher training programs to include Latin 
American instructors—to assist in establish- 
ing such programs in other American coun- 
tries—and translate and make available 
revolutionary new teaching materials in 
physics, chemistry, biology, and mathemat- 
ics—so that the young of all nations may 
contribute their skills to the advance of 
science. 

Eighth, we must rapidly expand the 
training of those needed to man the econ- 
omies of rapidly developing countries. This 
means expanded technical training pro- 
grams—for which the Peace Corps will be 
available wherever needed. It also means 
assistance to Latin American universities, 
graduate schools, and research institutes. 

We welcome proposals in Central America 
for intimate cooperation in higher educa- 
tion—cooperation which may achieve a re- 
gional effort of increased effectiveness and 
excellence. We are ready to help fill the 
gap in trained manpower—realizing that our 
ultimate goal must be a basic education for 
all who wish to learn. 

Ninth, we reaffirm our pledge to come to 
the defense of any American nation whose 
independence is endangered. As confidence 
in the collective security system of the OAS 
spreads, it will be possible to devote to con- 
structive use a major share of those resources 
now spent on instruments of war. 

Even now—as the Government of Chile 
has said—the time has come to take the first 
steps toward sensible limitations of arms. 
And the new generation of military leaders 
has shown an increasing awareness that 
armies can not only defend their countries— 
they can help to build them. 

Tenth, we invite our friends in Latin 
America to contribute to the enrichment of 
life and culture in the United States. We 
need teachers of your literature and history 
and tradition—opportunities for our young 
people to study in your universities—access 
to your music, your art, and the thought of 
your great philosophers. For we know we 
have much to learn, 

In this way you can help bring a fuller 
and intellectual life to the people of the 
United States—and contribute to under- 
standing and mutual respect among the na- 
tions of the hemisphere. 

TO COMPLETE REVOLUTION 

With steps such as these we propose to 
complete the revolution of the Americas— 
to build a hemisphere where all men can 
hope for the same high standard of living— 
and all can live out their lives in dignity 
and in freedom. 

To achieve this goal, political freedom 
must accompany material progress. 
alliance for progress is an alliance of free 
governments—and it must work to elimi- 
nate tyranny from a hemisphere in which 
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it has no rightful place. Therefore let us 
express our special friendship to the people 
of Cuba and the Dominican Republic—and 
the hope that they will soon rejoin the 
society of freemen, uniting with us in our 
common effort. 

This political freedom must be accom- 
panied by social change. For unless neces- 
sary social reforms, including land and tax 
reform, are freely made—unless we broaden 
the opportunity of all our people—unless 
the great mass of Americans share in in- 
creasing prosperity—then our alliance, our 
revolution and our dream will have failed. 

But we call for social change by free- 
men—change in the spirit of Washington 
and Jefferson, of Bolivar and San Martin 
and Marti—not change which seeks to im- 
pose on men tyrannies which we cast out 
a century and a half ago. Our motto is 
what it has always been—progress yes, 
tyranny no—progresseo si, tirania no! 

CHALLENGE FROM WITHIN 

But our greatest challenge comes from 
within—the task of creating an American 
civilization where spiritual and cultural 
values are strengthened by an ever-broaden- 
ing base of material advance—where, with- 
in the rich diversity of its own traditions, 
each nation is free to follow its own path 
to progress. 

The completion of this will, of course, 
require the efforts of all the governments 
of the hemisphere. But the efforts of gov- 
ernments alone will never be enough. In 
the end, the people must help themselves. 

And so I say to the men and women of 
the Americas—to the campesino in the 
fields, to the obrero in the cities, to the 
estudiante in the schools—prepare your 
mind and heart for the task ahead—call 
forth your strength of will and body—and 
let each devote his energies to the better- 
ment of all so that your children and your 
children’s children will find an ever richer 
and a freer life. 

Let us once again transform the American 
continents into a vast crucible of revolu- 
tionary ideas and efforts—a tribute to the 
power of the creative energies of freemen— 
an example to all the world that liberty 
and progress walk hand in hand. Let us 
once again awaken our American revolu- 
tion until it guides the struggles of people 
everywhere—not with an imperialism of 
force or fear—but the rule of courage and 
freedom and hope for the future of man. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana, the minority leader [Mr. 
HALLEcCK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, this 
action today by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is one of the most gratifying 
experiences that I have had in my third 
of a century of public service. 

For it is all too rare that we have a 
clearcut opportunity such as this to 
demonstrate to all fellow Americans, in- 
deed to all the world, our genuine af- 
fection, our deep respect and our desire 
to salute one who has served our coun- 
try and the cause of freedom and peace 
with extraordinary distinction and fi- 
delity. 

I well know, from many visits with 
former President Eisenhower, the per- 
sonal meaning of this legislation to him. 

It is, I can assure this body, highly 
Significant. It is sentimental. 

This action we are taking represents 
for our former President a restoration— 
in a sense a return—to a long-cherished 
relationship to which he devoted him- 
self for almost half a century. 
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This is the relationship of a great 
military leader to his uniformed col- 
leagues. 

This marks a return to the active list 
once again a member of the defense 
team that Dwight David Eisenhower 
served so long and so well. 

If there is sentiment in this for Mr. 
Eisenhower, there is sentiment in it for 
us, too, and especially for me. 

Over the years of close association, 
officially and personally, I came to rec- 
ognize in Dwight Eisenhower qualities 
that set him apart from almost any 
other great leader it has been my privi- 
lege to know. 

Here is a man of remarkable char- 
acter, balanced, instinctively thought- 
ful, and fair. 

His is a mixture of vital and depend- 
able leadership combined with true 
humility and love of his fellow man. 

It is because of this character that 
our former President won not only a 
special place in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people, but which made each of us 
proud to be associated with his unswerv- 
ing devotion to the common good. 

For my part, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
historic day in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

What we do here with this legislation 
is to add our voices, our public testimony, 
to a chorus of admiration and affection 
that is rightfully the reward of a great 
man. 

So doing, we bring credit upon our- 
selves, on our beloved country and upon 
one of the exceptionally gifted and dedi- 
cated citizens of the world. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fu.ton]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, this is, 
indeed, a really historic occasion. It is 
a very pleasant occasion. 

I think we Members of the House look 
on President Eisenhower not only as a 
great military leader, a great President, 
but also a fine friend. Many of us 
through the years have come to know 
President Eisenhower as “Ike.” And I 
do not think any one of us will ever for- 
get his ready grin and his broad smile. 
He was always ready to see you, to talk 
with you, and to counsel with you. Ike 
would rather be a present corporal in 
the good old U.S. Army, than be a past 
anything, including being a former 
President of the United States. 

I am one of the cosponsors of this 
legislation, because I believe this out- 
standing citizen of Pennsylvania is 
clearly worthy to be remembered and 
honored such as we are doing here. My 
own bill is H.R. 3380, introduced on 
January 25, 1961. 

My bill is prepared in the same form 
as the legislation for the appointment 
of Gen. Omar Bradley as General of 
the Army, which passed in 1950. I 
really believe if we offered Ike a private 
first class, or corporal, sergeant, lieu- 
tenant, captain, major, colonel, or gen- 
eral rank or rating in the Army with- 
out pay, he would gladly accept the 
compliment, as I am sure he wants to 
be active, and serve our good country. 
Ike will honor the position, respect and 
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revere it, and turn in a good job, no 
matter what the title. If Ike does not 
accept the position, which he will, we 
ought to amend the Draft Act. He 
would be the best draftee the Congress 
ever got. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of 
my remarks the following bill, H.R. 3380 
introduced by me, to authorize the 
President to appoint Dwight David 
Eisenhower to the permanent grade of 
General of the Army: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized and requested to 
appoint Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
permanent grade of General of the Army, 
with all the rights, privileges, benefits, and 
allowances provided by law for other of- 
ficers of the Army appointed to such 
permanent grade pursuant to the Act of 
March 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 59). 


Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks a letter from the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel to me dated January 
24, 1961, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1961. 

U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Hon. JaMes G. FULTON, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FuLTon: I am enclosing a draft 
bill authorizing the appointment of former 
President Eisenhower as a General of the 
Army. The bill is modeled upon Private 
Law 957, 81st Congress, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Omar Bradley as a Gen- 
eral of the Army. 

You will note that the bill refers to the 
act of March 23, 1946. I believe that it is 
possible to construe the first sentence of 
such act of March 23, 1946, so as to make 
the enactment of private legislation author- 
izing this appointment unnecessary—in 
other words, the President may already have 
authority under that sentence to make the 
appointment called for by the enclosed draft 
bill. That sentence, in relevant part, is as 
follows: “That the President is authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint to the permanent grade 
of General of the Army any individual who 
shall have served in such grade after Decem- 
ber 14, 1944, and before August 14, 1945.” 

I am not sure what the effect of section 
7(a) of Public Law 85-422 on pay and allow- 
ances would be if the President were to 
appoint former President Eisenhower as a 
General of the Army under the authority 
of the act of March 23, 1946. Public Law 
85-422 (effective June 1, 1958) generally re- 
vised the pay scales of the Armed Forces, and 
with some exceptions provided increases in 
retired pay. Section 7(a) of that act is as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, each officer entitled to pay 
and allowances under any of the following 
provisions of law shall continue to receive 
the pay and allowances to which he was en- 
titled on the day before the effective date of 
this Act: 

“(1) The Act of March 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 
59). 

“(2) The Act of June 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1052). 

“(3) The Act of September 18, 1950 (Pri- 
vate Law 957, Eighty-first Congress) .” 

For your convenience, I am enclosing a 
copy of the act of March 23, 1946, and of 
Private Law 957, 81st Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JaMES M. MENGER, Jr., 
Assistant Counsel. 
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Also I include as a part of my remarks 
to show the adequate precedent for our 
unanimous action: 


An Act To AUTHORIZE THE PERMANENT AP- 
POINTMENT IN THE GRADES OF GENERAL OF 
THE ARMY, FLEET ADMIRAL OF THE UNITED 
Srates Navy, GENERAL IN THE MARINE 
CoRPS, AND ADMIRAL IN THE COAST GUARD, 
RESPECTIVELY, OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS WHO 
Have SERVED IN SucH GRADES DURING THE 
SECOND WoRLD WAR 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is hereby authorized, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to ap- 
point to the permanent grade of General 
of the Army any individual who shall have 
served in such grade after December 14, 1944, 
and before August 14, 1945, and to appoint to 
the permanent grade of Fleet Admiral of the 
United States Navy any individual who shall 
have served in such grade after December 
14, 1944, and before December 14, 1945. The 
Officers appointed under the provisions of 
this section shall take rank in the manner 
provided in the Act of December 14, 1944 
(Public Law 482, Seventy-eighth Congress), 
and shall receive the pay and allowances pre- 
scribed by section 4 of such Act. Any officer 
on the active list, or any retired officer, who 
is appointed under the provisions of this sec- 
tion and who has been or may hereafter be 
retired or relieved from active duty, shall be 
entitled to have his name placed on the re- 
tired list with the highest grade or rank held 
by him on the active list or while on active 
duty, and shall be entitled to receive the 
same pay and allowances while on the re- 
tired list as officers appointed under this sec- 
tion are entitled to receive while on active 
duty. 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint to the permanent grade 
of general in the Marine Corps any indi- 
vidual who shall have served as Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, with the grade and 
rank of general, after March 21, 1945, and 
before August 14,1945. Any officer appointed 
under the provisions of this section shall re- 
ceive the pay and allowances prescribed by 
section 3 of the Act of March 21, 1945 (Pub- 
lic Law 19, Seventy-ninth Congress); and 
any such officer who has been or may here- 
after be retired or relieved from active duty 
shall be entitled to have his name placed 
on the retired list with the highest grade or 
rank held by him on the active list or while 
on active duty, and shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the same pay and allowances while on 
the retired list as officers appointed under 
this section are entitled to receive while on 
active duty. 

Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint to the permanent grade 
of admiral in the Coast Guard any indi- 
vidual who shall have served as Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard, with the grade and 
rank of admiral, after March 21, 1945, and 
before August 14, 1945. Any officer appointed 
under the provisions of this section shall 
receive the pay and allowances prescribed by 
section 3 of the Act of March 21, 1945 (Pub- 
lic Law 20, Seventy-ninth Congress); and 
any such officer who has been or may here- 
after be retired or relieved from active duty 
shall be entitled to have his name placed 
on the retired list with the highest grade 
or rank held by him on the active list or 
while on active duty, and shall be entitled 
to receive the same pay and allowances while 
on the retired list as officers appointed under 
this section are entitled to receive while on 
active duty. 

Approved March 23, 1946. 
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An Act To AUTHORIZE THE PRESIDENT TO 
APPOINT GENERAL OMAR N, BRADLEY TO THE 
PERMANENT GRADE OF GENERAL OF THE 
ARMY 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, be- 
cause of the many distinguished services 
which General Omar N. Bradley, United 
States Army, has rendered to his country 
(but not because of the position he holds 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff), 
the President is authorized to appoint the 
said General Omar N. Bradley, United States 
Army, to the permanent grade of General 
of the Army, with all the rights, privileges, 
benefits, pay, and allowances provided by 
law for officers appointed to such perma- 
nent grade pursuant to the Act of March 23, 
1946 (60 Stat. 59). 

Approved September 18, 1950. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I include as a 
part of my remarks an editorial taken 
from the New York Times recommend- 
ing this action, as follows: 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 


Dwight D. Eisenhower is no longer Presi- 
dent of the United States, but to many 
among us—including thousands of soldiers 
who served under him during the Second 
World War—he will always be General Eisen- 
hower. It was as a humane as well as a 
successful soldier that he first came to our 
attention. Now it is understood that in his 
honored retirement he would like to have 
his five stars back, just as he would have 
had them if he had not served 8 years 
in the White House. A bill to restore this 
rank to him has been introduced in the 
House by Representative FuLTon of Penn- 
sylvania. There is no known opposition to 
it in either House. What we urge is that it 
should not be delayed or forgotten in the 
turmoil of controversial bills. 

As a retired President, General Eisenhower 
would be entitled to a pension of $25,000 a 
year, plus $50,000 a year for office staff and 
for free mailing privileges. Five-star gen- 
erals have privileges, too, although they do 
not receive quite as much of a salary. In 
theory they are in the Army for the rest 
of their lives and at their country’s call, in 
peace as in war. The honor is a singularly 
appropriate one and well represents the 
role that General Eisenhower will wish to 
assume during the years to come. 


Mr. Speaker, may I conclude by saying 
we should also compliment the present 
President of the United States, our for- 
mer colleague and friend, John Kennedy, 
because he has voluntarily said he felt 
that President Eisenhower thoroughly 
deserves this honor and is entirely 
worthy of it. This recommendation of 
the President is an example not only to 
the people of the United States, but to 
the people of the world, how we Ameri- 
cans unite, how we join in honoring our 
great men, regardless of politics or posi- 
tion, how we join to give full honors 
where they are due. 

As a Navy lieutenant in World War II, 
it was my pleasure to have a feeling at 
that time that I was serving with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in his great capacity 
and, although my active service abroad 
was in the South Pacific, Ike’s outstand- 
ing leadership gathered all of us to- 
gether and joined everybody together in 
a complete victory which made it pos- 
sible for all of us to be here today. 

General Eisenhower has been one of 
the saviors of our country and the pro- 
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tector of the American people. I hope 
this bill passes unanimously, and I hope 
the President immediately gives Genera] 
of the Army Eisenhower the high-level] 
active duty and high responsibilities to 
our good American people, for which he 
is so eminently fitted. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. St. GEorGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a happy occasion when Members on 
both sides of the aisle join together with 
the President of the United States in 
honoring a great former President, a 
great soldier and a great American 
unanimously. It is fitting that this 
tribute should be unanimous because 
President, and before him General, 
Eisenhower did more to guide the peoples 
of the world and the people of the United 
States than any President we ever had. 
It is also gratifying that his successor, 
although he comes from the opposite 
party, was the first one to see the neces- 
sity of giving this honor to former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

It has been well said that the Presi- 
dency is the highest honor in gift of the 
American people. This is true. But 
in President Eisenhower’s case he has a 
special place in the hearts of all of our 
people because it was as a general that 
he conducted a great and victorious cam- 
paign. It was he who was there on the 
beach at Normandy on D-day and, 
therefore, he occupies a rather unique 
position in our entire history. We do 
want him to carry the title of “General,” 
a five-star General of the Army. 

For this reason, today is a great and 
historic occasion. This honor that is 
being conferred upon him can only be 
conferred on a very few. There are only 
four men in our country today who 
have it. It is not an honor that can be 
passed on. It is an honor that has to 
be earned. No man in our history has 
earned it more completely or deserves it 
more absolutely than does Dwight David 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore I[Mr. 
Price]. The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1173) to authorize the 
appointment of Dwight David Eisen- 
hower to the active list of the Regular 
Army, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 

sideration of the bill S. 1173, with Mr. 

DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 1173 authorizes the 
President of the United States to restore 
the military rank of former President 
Dwight David Eisenhower. 

This bill is unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
its enactment was strongly recom- 
mended by President Kennedy in a let- 
ter dated March 1, 1961. I would like to 
read that letter to the House: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 1, 1961. 

Hon. CarL VINSON, 

Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I believe it is most 
appropriate that former President Eisen- 
hower be restored to his military rank of 
General of the Army. President Eisenhower’s 
outstanding military record and the great 
affection and regard that the people of this 
country have for him are such that, now that 
his service to the Nation as its President 
is ended, he should be reappointed to his 
military position. 

I urge that legislation permitting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s reappointment as General 
of the Army be enacted. By a similar letter 
to the chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee I am also asking the Senate 
to act on this matter. The details im- 
plementing this request can, I am certain, 
be worked out by the Congress, and I want 
to assure you of my full cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. Chairman, I agree wholeheartedly 
with President Kennedy that the Nation 
holds a very high regard and a very great 
affection for former President Eisen- 
hower. 

Political disagreements have never 
altered the affection, respect, and ad- 
miration that we have for this outstand- 
ing military leader and distinguished 
American. 

The proposed law, stated simply, 
would restore to President Eisenhower 
the five-star rank of General of the 
Army when appointed by President Ken- 
nedy, with a date of rank of December 
20, 1944. 

The five-star rank was created by spe- 
cial laws, and only nine officers who led 
our forces in World War II have been 
appointed to that grade: General 
Marshall, General MacArthur, General 
Eisenhower, General Arnold, Admiral 
Leahy, Admiral King, Admiral Nimitz, 
Admiral Halsey, and General Bradley. 

Five of these officers are now de- 
ceased—only General MacArthur, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz, and 
General Bradley remain, 

I need not remind the House of the 
outstanding military career of former 
President Eisenhower. . As Supreme Al- 
lied Commander in Europe he com- 
Manded one of the largest forces ever 
assembled in mankind. He led the 
Allied Forces to victory in Europe in 
World War II. 
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He left the Army in 1948 to become 
president of Columbia University, but 
2 years later he was back on active duty 
to command the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. In May of 1952, he re- 
signed in order to become a candidate 
for President of the United States. 

At that time, he had completed 41 
years of military service, and to that he 
added 8 years as President of the United 
States. 

He has served his Nation faithfully, 
devotedly, and with outstanding distinc- 
tion for almost half a century. 

The proposed legislation is not unique 
in American history. On March 4, 1869, 
Gen. U. S. Grant vacated his rank as 
General of the Armies. He was restored 
to the rank of general on the retired list 
by the act of March 3, 1885. But there 
was one difference between that law and 
the one proposed here. Under the law 
which restored the rank of General 
Grant, full pay and allowances were 
provided. 

Under the proposed legislation, former 
President Eisenhower will be restored to 
the active list as a General of the Army, 
but without pay. 

If he decides to retire from his active 
status, he will likewise not be entitled 
to retirement pay based on his military 
service. 

I am quite sure that this is in complete 
accord with former President Eisen- 
hower’s wishes. 

He is now entitled to the annuity pro- 
vided to former Presidents of the United 
States of $25,000 a year, and I do not 
believe he would accept dual pay from 
the Government if it were offered to him. 
At the same time, I am confident that 
the restoration of his military rank will 
indicate to him far better than any other 
action that this body might take, the 
great admiration and affection we have 
for this distinguished soldier and patriot. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to cor. 
rect some of the wrong impressions that 
have appeared in the press as to what 
this type of legislation will provide for 
both former President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, let me explain the situation. 

Under present law, all former living 
Presidents are entitled to an annual an- 
nuity of $25,000 a year. In addition, 
each former President is authorized to 
employ assistants to be paid from funds 
appropriated to the General Services Ad- 
ministration under salaries to be de- 
termined by the former President. 
However, the aggregate total of these 
salaries may not exceed $50,000 per 
annum and the amount that any one 
person receives shall not exceed the 
maximum amount of compensation pay- 
able to any individual employed in the 
office of a Senator. 

In addition, the widow of a former 
President is entitled to an annuity of 
$10,000 a year so long as she waives the 
right to any annuity or pension payable 
under any other act of Congress. 

Under the proposed legislation the 
Secretary of Defense is authorized to 
assign military assistants to former 
President Eisenhower, but the $50,000 
which is authorized to be paid to the 
General Services Administrator to pay 
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for the office staff of a former President, 
will be reduced by the total of the pay 
and allowance of the military assistants 
provided to former President Eisen- 
hower. 

So that there will be no misunder- 
standing on this matter, let me say that 
under the proposed legislation General 
Eisenhower will be entitled to medical 
and dental care at service facilities. 
Mrs. Eisenhower will be entitled to medi- 
cal care on a space-available basis. In 
addition, both General and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower will be entitled to post exchange 
and commissary privileges. However, 
Mrs. Eisenhower will not be entitled to 
any monetary benefits in the event that 
General Eisenhower predeceases her, 
since she would then be entitled to the 
$10,000 annuity provided by another law. 

So I think we can understand what is 
proposed here; namely, the restoration 
of former President Eisenhower’s mili- 
tary rank without the pay and allow- 
ances normally associated with this rank, 
which I might add, exceeds $20,000 a 
year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am quite confi- 
dent, that we are complying with what 
President Kennedy asked us to do, and 
I hope we are also acting in a manner 
that will gratify former President 
Eisenhower. 

I know we are also doing what the vast 
number of American citizens want us to 
do. 

We are demonstrating to the world 
not only the tremendous regard in which 
the American people hold former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, but we are also demon- 
strating to the world the unity of the 
American people. 

We are demonstrating to the world 
that we can keep separate—our love for 
a united America and those who have 
served America—from the healthy dif- 
ferences of opinion that are a part of the 
two-party system and the heart of 
democracy. 

I hope the House will unanimously 
adopt this measure—and demonstrate to 
the world our admiration for a very 
great American—Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. 

DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER 

Dwight D. Eisenhower was born on Octo- 
ber 4, 1890, in Denison, Tex., the third of 
seven sons born to David Jacob Eisenhower 
and Ida Elizabeth Stover Eisenhower. 

In 1892 the Eisenhowers moved to Dickin- 
son County, Kans., where the family had re- 
sided until 1888, when they moved to Texas. 
The family home has been at Abilene, Kans., 
continuously since the return in 1892. 

Dwight David Eisenhower attended public 
schools in Abilene, graduating from the high 
school there in 1909 with a good record in 
scholastics and athletics. 

During the year following graduation from 
high school he took competitive examina- 
tions for both the US. Military and Naval 
Academies, finishing first in the Annapolis 
examination and second in the West Point 
examination. He was appointed to the Naval 
Academy, only to discover that he would be 
several months too old for admission when 
the next Academy year started. However, 
the highest man on the West Point examina- 
tion list was unable to accept the appoint- 
ment and Dwight David Eisenhower received 
it instead. 
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He entered the Military Academy on July 1, 
1911, and was graduated in 1915, scholas- 
tically among the upper third of his class. 
He was commissioned a second lieutenant of 
infantry and assigned to the 19th Infantry at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., on September 13, 
1915, and served there until May 28, 1917, 
with the exception of short periods when he 
was on detached service with the National 
Guard of Illinois at Camp Wilson, Tex., and 
as assistant mustering officer, Southern De- 
partment, Camp Wilson. 

General Eisenhower then served with the 
57th Infantry at Leon Springs, Tex., to 
September 18, 1917; as instructor in the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., to December 12, 1917, and as instructor, 
Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., to February 28, 1918. He organized 
the 65th Battalion Engineers at Camp Meade, 
Md.; commanded Camp Colt, Pa., from March 
24 to November 18, 1918; commanded Tank 
Corps troops at Camp Dix, N.J., to December 
22, 1918; and at Fort Benning, Ga., to March 
15, 1919. 

General Eisenhower then went to Fort 
Meade, Md., where he served until January 
7, 1922, as executive officer, and in command 
of various tank battalions, During this 
period he was graduated from the Infantry 
Tank School, He then went to the Panama 
Canal Zone where he served as executive 
Officer, Camp Gaillard, to September 19, 
1924, when he was assigned as recreation 
officer at Headquarters of the 3d Corps 
Area, Baltimore, Md., remaining until De- 
cember 15, 1924. He was recruiting officer, 
Fort Logan, Colo., to August 19, 1925, when 
he entered the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., completing 
the course of an honor graduate in June 
1926. (He was No. 1 in a class of 245.) 

On August 15, 1926, General Eisenhower 
joined the 24th Infantry at Fort Benning, 
Ga., and on January 15, 1927, was transferred 
to Washington, D.C. for service with the 
American Battle Monuments Commission, re- 
maining on that duty until August 15, 1927. 
He was graduated from the Army War Col- 
lege on June 30, 1928, and returned to duty 
with the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission. From November 8, 1929, to Febru- 
ary 20, 1933, he was Assistant Executive, 
office, Assistant Secretary of War, during 
which time he was graduated from the Army 
Industrial College. He then served in the 
office ofthe Chief of Staff to September 
24, 1935. 

In September 1935, he went to Manila as 
Assistant to the Military Adviser, Common- 
wealth of the Philippine Islands, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. He joined the 15th 
Infantry at Fort Ord, Calif., in February 
1940, and accompanied this regiment to Fort 
Lewis, Wash., a few weeks later. On No- 
vember 30, 1940, he was assigned as Chief 
of Staff of the 3d Division at Fort Lewis. 
He was assigned as Chief of Staff of the 
$d Army, San Antonio, Tex., on June 24, 1941. 
He was named Deputy Chief on December 
14, 1941. 

General Eisenhower was appointed Chief 
of the War Plans Division War Department 
General Staff, on February 16, 1942. He 
was designated as Assistant Chief of Staff 
in charge of the Operations Division, Office 
of the Chief of Staff, April 2, 1942, On 
June 25, 1942, he was designated Command- 
ing General, European Theater, with head- 
quarters London, England. 

On November 8, 1942, General Eisenhower 
commanded American forces landing in 
North Africa. He became Commander in 
Chief of Allied Forces in North Africa that 
same month. In December 1943, he became 
Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Forces, planning and coordinating the land, 
sea, and air forces for the Normandy inva- 
sion, June 6, 1944. 

On August 9, 1944, General Eisenhower 
established his advance command post in 
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France. Prior to that date he had visited 
the front from his headquarters in London 
and Portsmouth, Tactical Advance Head- 
quarters. On August 25, he reported the 
destruction of German forces in Northwest- 
ern France. SHAEF “main” was moved from 
London to Versailles, France, from where the 
general continued to direct operations until 
the latter part of April 1945, when an ad- 
vance command post was set up at Rheims, 
France, where the German High Command 
acknowledged defeat and signed the uncon- 
ditional surrender which terminated the 
war in Europe on May 8, 1945. Shortly after 
the cessation of hostilities, he was appointed 
Military Governor of the United States Oc- 
cupied Zone in Germany with headquarters 
at Frankfurt, Germany. 

On November 19, 1945, he was named to 
succeed General of the Army George C. 
Marshall as Chief of Staff. He was succeeded 
by General Omar N. Bradley on February 7, 
1948. He became president of Columbia Uni- 
versity on June 7, 1948. 

On December 16, 1950, after the North At- 
lantic Treaty Nations agreed on a defense 
organization for Europe and requested Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to head it, President Tru- 
man designated him as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, and gave him operational 
command of the U.S, Army Forces, Europe; 
the U.S. Air Forces, Europe, and the USS. 
Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean. 

General Eisenhower retired from active 
service May 31, 1952, resigned his commission 
July 1952. 

PROMOTIONS 

He was promoted to first lieutenant July 1, 
1916; to captain May 15, 1917; to major 
(temporary) June 17, 1918, and to lieutenant 
colonel (temporary) October 14, 1918. He 
reverted to his permanent rank of captain 
June 30, 1920, and was promoted to major 
July 2, 1920; to lieutenant colonel July 1, 
1936; to colonel (temporary) March 11, 1941; 
to brigadier general (temporary) September 
29, 1941; to major general (temporary) 
March 27, 1942; to lieutenant general (tem- 
porary) July 7, 1942; to general (temporary) 
February 11, 1943. He was appointed a brig- 
adier general (permanent) August 30, 1943, 
and was promoted to major general (per- 
manent) on that same date (August 30, 
1943). He was promoted to the rank of 
General of the Army (temporary) Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, and General of the Army, Regu- 
lar Army, effective April 11, 1946, with rank 
from December 20, 1944. 


DECORATIONS 


Distinguished Service Medal with three 
Oak Leaf Clusters; Distinguished Service 
Medal (Navy); Legion of Merit; Mexican Bor- 
der Service Ribbon; Victory Medal, World 
War I; Victory Medal, World War II; Ameri- 
can Defense Ribbon; European-African- 
Middle East Service Ribbon (nine stars); 
Army Occupation, World War II; Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath 
(G.C.B.); North African Star (British) with 
silver numerals 8 and 1; Distinguished Serv- 
ice Star (Philippines); Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor (France); Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Nichan Iftikhar (Tunisian) ; 
Grand Cross of the Order of Ouissam Ala- 
ouite Cherifien (Morocco); Order of Suvorov, 
First Degree, Star of Abdon Calderon, ist 
Class (Ecuador); Polish Military Order ‘“Vir- 
tuti Militari”; Croix de Guerre with Palm 
(France); Chevalier of the Order of Polonia 
Restituta (Poland); Cross of Liberation 
(France); Order of Victory (Russia); Order 
of Merit (Great Britain); Grand Cross of the 
National Order of Honor and Merit (Haiti) ; 
Knight of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Lion of the Netherlands; Grand Croix 
de l’Ordre Grand-Ducal de la Couronne de 
Chene (Luxembourg); Madaille Méilitare 
(Luxembourg); Grand Cordon of the Order 
of Leopold with Palm (Belgium); Croix de 
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Guerre of 1940 with Palm (Belgium); Cross 
of Grumwald, Ist Class (Poland); Golden 
Star of the Order of the White Lion for 
Victory (Czechoslovakia); Order of the 
White Lion of Czechoslovakia, 1st Class; 
Czechoslovak Military Cross, 1939; Order of 
the Elephant (Denmark); Grand Cross of the 
Royal Order of St. Olaf, 17 April 1946 (Nor- 
way); Order of Military Merit, degree of 
Grand Cross (Brazil), June 18, 1946; Order 
of Aeronautical Merit, degree of Grand Cross 
(Brazil) August 5, 1946; Grand Cross, Na- 
tional Order of the Southern Cross (Brazil) 
August 5, 1946; War Medal (Brazil) July 20, 
1946; Campaign Medal (Brazil) August 6, 
1946; Grand Cross, Order of Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa (Panama) August 13, 1946; Order of 
Military Merit, Ist Class (Mexico) August 17, 
1946; Aztec Eagle, Ist Class (Mexico) August 
17, 1946; Medal of Civic Merit (Mexico) 
August 15, 1946; Cross of Military Merit, 1st 
Class (Guatemala) May 28, 1947; Order of 
Merit, degree of Grand Cross (Chile) March 
21, 1947; L’Ordre d’Ismal Grand Cordon 
(Egypt) May 29, 1947; Order of Yun-Fei, Or- 
der of Cloud and Banner, Grand Cordon, 
Special Class (Chinese) September 18, 1947; 
Grand Cross of the Order of George I, with 
Swords (Greek) July 13, 1946; Knight Grand 
Cross, Military Order of Italy, January 1948. 

The citation for the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal follows: 

“While commanding officer of the Tank 
Corps training center from March 23, 1918, 
to November 18, 1918, at Camp Colt, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., he displayed unusual zeal, fore- 
sight, and marked administrative ability in 
the organization, training, and preparation 
for oversea service of technical troops of 
the Tank Corps.” 

He received the following citation, ac- 
companying the first Oak Leaf Cluster to 
the Distinguished Service Medal: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service in a position of great 
responsibility. As Commander in Chief of 
the Allied Forces in North Africa, General 
Eisenhower has, by successful planning and 
direction, made an Outstanding contribu- 
tion to the war effort of the Allied Nations. 
The organization and leadership of the ex- 
pedition to occupy North Africa was a nota- 
ble contribution. Thereafter, by his 
firmness and sound judgment, General Eisen- 
hower was successful in the prompt estab- 
lishment of a well-organized regime in North 
Africa, including the invaluable participa- 
tion of French troops in the military opera- 
tions which followed. In the face of violent 
Axis resistance in Tunisia, he successfully 
coordinated the British, American, and 
French air, ground, naval forces in a deci- 
sive campaign which destroyed the last ele- 
ment of Axis resistance on the African con- 
tinent. In a brilliant campaign of 38 days, 
General Eisenhower directed the combined 
operations leading to the conquest of Sicily 
and reduced Italy to a state of military im- 
potence. Throughout the period of these 
operations, in preparation and execution, 
General Eisenhower has displayed conspicu- 
ous ability to secure complete unity of com- 
mand and action of a great Allied Force, 
with disastrous consequences to the enemy.” 

He was awarded a second Oak Leaf Cluster 
to the Distinguished Service Medal by Presi- 
dent Truman with the following citation: 

“General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has rendered a conspicuous service to 
the United States and to the peoples of all 
of the United Nations. As Supreme Com- 
mander of the greatest combination of land, 
sea, and air forces in history, he was respon- 
sible for the invasion of Western Europe, the 
defeat and largely the destruction of the 
enemy opposing his allied forces, and with 
the armies of the Soviet Union forces the 
unconditional surrender of Germany. In 
this great achievement of military command, 
involving soldiers of many nations and of 
many languages, he represented the honor 
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and courage of America and carried the re- 
sponsibility of the overall successes and vic- 
tories of the forces of the United Nations rep- 
resented in the armies he commanded. In 
accomplishing this great victory, his modesty, 
his impartiality and his sound judgment, to- 
gether with his great abilities as a soldier 
and a diplomat have won the confidence and 
admiration of our allies and the everlasting 
thanks of the American people.” 

He was awarded a third Oak Leaf Cluster 
to the Distinguished Service Medal by Presi- 
dent Truman with the following citation: 

“General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower for exceptionally meritorious and 
distinguished service as Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Army.” 

The Legion of Merit was awarded to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower prior to his departure from 
North Africa on November 25, 1943, with the 
following citation: 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services over 
a long period and in a series of positions 
of great importance. From July 12, 1941, 
to December 13, 1941, as Chief of Staff of 
the 8d Army, he planned for and supervised 
with marked ability and conspicuous suc- 
cess the planning and carrying out of the 
largest concentration of troops ever assem- 
bled on the American Continent and their 
subsequent participation in large scale 
maneuvers. From December 14, 1941, to 
April 1, 1942, while on temporary duty in 
the Office of the Chief of Staff, the War 
Plans Division, and Chief War Plans Divi- 
sion, War Department General Staff, in turn, 
he played a major part in placing in effect 
the U.S. Army’s plans for war. During 
this time he organized the present Opera- 
tions Division, War Department General 
Staff. From April 2, 1942, to June 23, 
1942, he had served with distinction during 
a most critical period in the history of the 
United States as Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Operations Division, War Department Gen- 
eral Staff. From June 24, 1942, to November 
4, 1942, as Commanding General of the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations, he rendered 
invaluable service by organizing the Euro- 
pean Theater, establishing an effective sup- 
ply system and training and preparing for 
battle the large American Ground and Air 
Forces which have since played such an 
important part in active operations from the 
United Kingdom, in Africa and Italy. His 
outstanding contribution to the Allied 
cause and to the successes now being real- 
ized by the Armed Forces of the United 
States are deserving of the highest praise 
and reflect great credit upon himself and 
the military service.” 

He was awarded a fourth Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter to the Distinguished Service Medal for 
exceptionally meritorious service as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. 

General Eisenhower has been awarded the 
following honorary degrees: 

Honorary degree of doctor of laws, Queen’s 
University, Belfast, Ireland, 1945; honorary 
DCL, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, 1945; degree, docteur honoris causa de 
la faculte des sciences de l'Universite de 
Louvain, Belgium, 1945; honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, University of Toronto, Jan- 
uary 12, 1946; honorary degree of doctor of 
laws, Boston University, January 31, 1946; 
honorary degree of doctor of laws, University 
of Richmond, Va., March 28, 1946; honorary 
degree of doctor of laws, Gettysburg College, 
Pa., May 27, 1946; honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, April 21, 1946; honorary 
degree of doctor of laws, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 6, 1946; honorary 
degree of doctor of military science by Nor- 
wich University, Northfield, Vt., June 9, 1946; 
degree of doctor, honoris causa (Brazil), 
University of Brazil, August 5, 1946; honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Scotland, January 3, 1946; honorary 
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degree of doctor of laws, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, October 11, 1946; honorary 
degree of doctor of laws, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., November 1, 1946; honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws, honoris causa, from 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y., Febru- 
ary 21, 1947; honorary degree of doctor of 
laws, honoris causa, from Princeton Uni- 
versity, June 17, 1947; honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, honoris causa, from Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, June 18, 1947; honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws, honoris causa, 
from University of Virginia, September 23, 
1947; honorary doctor’s degree, University of 
Athens, Greece, 1952. 

General Eisenhower has received the fol- 
lowing honors: 

Gold Medal, city of Rheims, May 1945; 
Gold Medal, city of New York, June 1945; 
Gold Medal, city of Amsterdam, October 
1945; Bronze Award, Freedom House, 1945; 
freedom of city of Belfast, Ireland, August 
1945; freedom of city of London, England, 
June 1945; freedom of city of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, 1946; freedom of the Burgh of 
Regality of Maybele, Scotland, 1946. 

American Hebrew Medal of 1945; honor- 
ary fellowship of Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1946; Medal of Honor of Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association, New York City, 1946; 
Churchman Award, New York City, 1946; 
Award of Merit, American Alumni Council, 
July 1946; Distinguished Service Medal of 
the American Legion, November 20, 1945; 
Army and Navy Union Medal, March 23, 
1946; the Sword of Honor of the City of 
London, March 20, 1947; Silver Buffalo, BSA, 
1946; Sword of Honor, Netherlands, October 
14, 1947 (presented by Queen of Nether- 
lands); National Civic Award of Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, October 21, 1947; Pennsyl- 
vania Society of New York, Gold Medal, De- 
cember 1947; Poor Richard Club, Gold Medal, 
January 1948. 

Mrs. Eisenhower is the former Mamie 
Geneva Doud, daughter of John Sheldon 
Doud and Elvira Carlson Doud of Rome, N.Y. 
Mrs. Eisenhower was born in Boone, Iowa. 
General and Mrs. Eisenhower were married 
July 1, 1916, at Denver, Colo. They have 
a son John Sheldon Doud Eisenhower, who 
was graduated from the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy in June 1944, and commissioned a 
second lieutenant of Infantry. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I congratulate 
my distinguished friend from Georgia, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and the members of the 
Committee on Armed Services in re- 
porting this bill out of committee. I 
know that former President Eisenhower 
will be very touched by the action taken 
by the committee and by the action 
taken by the House of Representatives 
today. 

It was my pleasure when I first heard 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, my friend who is in the 
well and has made an eloquent address, 
was going to introduce legislation along 
this line, to send a letter to the Presi- 
dent and assure him that I would 
gladly support such legislation. I also 
taiked with one of his administrative 
assistants. 

There was some slight misunderstand- 
ing at the outset in the minds of some 
that the proposed legislation would re- 
sult in former President Eisenhower 
receiving two pensions. Of course, that 
was not so. The present legislation pro- 
vides for the restoration of his rank by 
his reappointment by President Ken- 
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nedy, and then it ties it up to the Presi- 
dential pension bill which I had the 
honor to introduce. He receives the 
benefits provided for under the McCor- 
mack Presidential pension bill and also 
the office, emoluments, and so forth, 
which are provided for in that bill. Any 
military aides that may be assigned to 
him by the Armed Forces will come out 
of the $50,000 provided by the Presi- 
dential pension bili for the employment 
of office personnel. 

I am also glad not only as a Member 
of the House and the Congress but also 
as a Democrat to vote for this bill, be- 
cause while we on the Democratic side 
may have disagreed with President 
Eisenhower on some occasions, he had 
no more real friends in Congress than the 
Democratic Members. I told him on 
several occasions that we, Democrats, 
had a strong feeling of friendship for 
him, and I am glad to make this state- 
ment publicly because we on the Demo- 
cratic side admire former President 
Eisenhower for the contributions he 
made as a general, and we respected 
him as President. As I said, in dis- 
agreement as we were on some few occa- 
sions during his 8 years in office, there 
was always a strong feeling of friend- 
ship for him as well as a profound feel- 
ing of respect. Again I congratulate the 
chairman of the committe and the mem- 
bers of his committee, and I sincerely 
hope, as he too has expressed the hope, 
ae the bill will unanimously pass this 

ody. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee in this deserved 
tribute to a very great American, Presi- 
dent Dwight David Eisenhower. 

From a town in Texas, to a city in 
Kansas, to a school on the Hudson, to 
the Philippines and Europe, then to 
Washington, and New York, and back to 
Europe—followed by 8 years in the most 
difficult job in the world, and practically 
every day of this life—from early man- 
hood—in the service of his Nation, this 
is the story and dedication of Dwight 
David Eisenhower. 

Long after most men who achieve 
great success in life retire to bask in the 
plaudits of their past accomplishments— 
Dwight Eisenhower continued to serve 
his Nation. 

He led the greatest armada for peace 
ever assembled in the world, and he led 
it brilliantly. 

I cannot in good conscience conclude 
this discussion without giving personal 
expression to my deeply held feelings to- 
ward President Eisenhower. 

For these past 8 years I have met 
weekly with President Eisenhower in the 
Republican congressional leaders’ meet- 
ings. 

Interspersed among these meetings, I 
have met with him alone, in small 
groups, at functions of state, and in 
numerous bipartisan congressional meet- 
ings. 
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Not infrequently I have shared re- 
laxation with him in his favorite health 
insurance—the magnificent discipline of 
golf, in which so many Members of this 
body also find surcease from the un- 
ending strain of public life. 

Additionally, before his election to the 
Presidency, I knew him well through my 
service on the old Committee on Military 
Affairs, a period in which President 
Eisenhower moved from the grade of 
major to the No. 1 military leader in the 
world, then after the war, Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my feelings toward 
this extraordinary man are a mixture 
of official and personal relations, close 
and continuous over a span of some two 
decades. 

I repeat this chronology only to under- 
score, and to highlight, my assessment 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

He is one of the finest men I shall ever 
know. 

His character, without blemish—his 
devotion to the public good, all consum- 
ing—his humility, genuine and lovable— 
his liking for others, instinctive, radiat- 
ing good will, good humor and a deep 
faith in the inherent goodness, industry 
and self-reliance of every citizen—his 
unfailing rejection of smallness and pet- 
tiness, whether political or personal— 
his great dignity in the highest office in 
the land—his profound desire to main- 
tain among our people a full respect for 
the Congress as a coequal institution of 
government with the executive branch— 
his refusal to besmirch the Presidency by 
name calling or by questioning the mo- 
tives of those who might differ with 
him—his extraordinary qualities of 
leadership, which made his presence the 
head of the table and the center of at- 
tention no matter the group or the cir- 
cumstances—his rare ability to reconcile 
differing views, whether political or mili- 
tary, both during World War II, among 
our allies, and during his Presidency, 
among the sharply contending forces in 
American public affairs—his tender af- 
fection and unabashed devotion to his 
delightful Mamie, inspiring all America 
to love them both—his remarkable in- 
termixture of incredible personal force 
and vitality, which brought him to the 
pinnacle of military leadership in the 
world, and a personal graciousness and 
considerateness, plus an almost boyish 
effervescence and an intense interest in 
every person he met, all of which made 
people instinctively want to call him 
“Tke”—and then, above all, his passion- 
ate, heartfelt dedication to buttress 
world peace and to extend and strengthen 
freedom throughout the world—all of 
these attributes, combined with his 
loyalty to the free institutions of our 
country, and his conviction that Ameri- 
ca’s heart and soul rest in an ardent 
religious faith, comprise one of the truly 
great Americans of all time. 

I must say, Mr. Chairman, and not 
in derogation of any other man, that 
in these past 8 years we have been 
through what will ultimately be rec- 
ognized as an historic period. 

Not again will we, in our lifetimes, 
have as our President a man whose 
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whole being has been selflessly devoted 
to the Nation’s service. 

Not again will we have one whose 
consuming motivation is only the com- 
mon good, rejecting automatically the 
trifling, the incidental, the petty and 
the self-serving, for, I repeat, from his 
boyhood on his code has been honor, 
duty, country. 

I am inexpressibly proud I could know 
such a man. I shall forever cherish 
my part in this action we take today, 
this demonstration of the love, the re- 
spect, the trust, the warm friendship of 
all Americans, and their appreciation 
regardless of political persuasion, for 
exemplary service by one of the great 
leaders of all time. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 


Chairman, will 


Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 
Mr. ALBERT. I want to commend 


the gentleman and to say that I believe 
this is a most fitting thing that we do 
here today. This action strikes me not 
as one of bestowing an honor upon 
President Eisenhower but simply one of 
returning to him a great honor that in 
his own right and in his own profession 
as an American soldier he earned for 
himself in a great war. I commend the 
committee on its action. 

Mr. ARENDS. I could not agree more 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I join the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] in sup- 
porting this bill which is nothing more 
than an expression of appreciation from 
the American people for a job well done 
by Dwight Eisenhower both as a soldier 
and a statesman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I trust this measure will 
be passed unanimously. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Louisiana {[Mr. HEBERT]. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, today 
my memory goes back to an eventful day 
just 2 months short of 16 years—May 19, 
1945 to be exact. 

The country is France. The town is 
Rheims. My companions are Lyndon B. 
Johnson, now Vice President of the 
United States; W. Sterling Cole, now 
director general of the International 
Atomic Peace Commission; William E. 
Hess, of Ohio, and Mike Bradley, of 
Pennsylvania, both retired. The meeting 
place is what history has recorded as 
the “Little Red Schoolhouse” where the 
German Armed Forces were uncondi- 
tionally surrendered to the Allies. 

That night I wrote these lines in a 
diary which I was writing and which was 
subsequently used under the title “I 
Went, I Saw, I Heard”: 

Today I met a great man—a truly great 
man. 

His name is Dwight Eisenhower. 

It is little wonder our armies scored such 
magnificent victories. What with Gen. 
George Marshall in Washington and General 
Eisenhower in Europe. 
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You know what a leader he is from the 
first handshake and glance into that direct, 
positive, bright pair of eyes. As you listen 
to his unhesitative, quiet staccato-like con- 
versation you realize more and more that 
here is a man who is able to make decisions 
and give orders. Have you ever had the 
feeling when in the presence of somebody 
that the somebody was far above average, 
that he was a leader among leaders—well 
that’s the feeling you get in the presence of 
General Eisenhower. 

I met him in his office at Rheims in the 
“Little Red Schoolhouse” where Germany 
was brought to her knees and surrendered 
unconditionally. His office isn’t the kind of 
office you could expect to find him in, nor is 
“The Little Red Schoolhouse” the kind of 
schoolhouse we have been misled into be- 
lieving it is, as a result of certain newspaper 
articles describing the German surrender. 

The office which General Eisenhower has 
occupied for the past 6 months is the typical 
office of any formidable business executive 
in the United States. There is nothing 
about it which would suggest that it is the 
office of the commanding general of the 
greatest combination of armies in the his- 
tory of the world. It is furnished in 
splendid business taste with modern office 
furniture. There is nothing suggestive of 
war about the office. It is just a business 
office with the General’s private secretary 
in an adjacent office. If the General had not 
been wearing a uniform there wouldn’t even 
have been the thought of the military— 
and yet in this same building less than 2 
weeks before the first half of the greatest 
war of all times had been brought to an 
end. 

And the “Little Red Schoolhouse”—about 
the most charitable explanation of the 
description given was offered by Lt. Col. 
Paul Sherman of the Marines, one of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s aides. 

“It is a schoolhouse; it is red and there are 
larger schoolhouses,” he said. 

Now as a matter of fact this so-called 
little red schoolhouse has probably more 
floor space than the House Office Building 
in Washington. It covers about 10 or more 
acres of ground and is constructed of heavy 
brick. In peacetime it was the leading 
school of technology in France. It had a 
dormitory of 350 beds for the students. It 
reminded me a great deal of St. Stanislaus 
College at Bay St. Louis, Miss. There is 
a large yard in the center and balconies 
around just as at St. Stanislaus. I shudder 
to think what Brother Peter would say if 
anybody called St. Stanislaus a “little red 
schoolhouse.” 

It would be just like saying the Hibernia 
Bank Building in New Orleans is a little 
office building. Perhaps it is—next to the 
Empire State Building or the Pentagon. 
Here was one of the most inaccurate and 
misleading descriptions of anything that has 
happened in this war. 

But back to General Eisenhower. 

He answered all questions put to him and 
did not even give an indication of hedging. 
What did he think of the Russians? 

They were fine fighters and under fine 
leadership. While he had never personally 
met a Russian marshal, all officers in his 
command had brought back fine reports of 
cooperation. The Russians were easy to get 
along with, but of course did not act speed- 
ily in making decisions. This, he explained, 
was not to be attributed to the individual 
Russian, but to the system which required 
reference of everything to Moscow. 

The greatest answer to victory in the war 
was teamwork and cooperation which in- 
cluded not only Great Britain and Russia 
but our own Armed Forces in the three divi- 
sions of land, air, and sea. 

Here he made a most interesting observa- 
tion. It is necessary in the future to train 
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military officers, our fliers, sailors, and sol- 
diers in common fundamentals for 2 years 
and then train them in the specialties of 
war, according to their preferences and in- 
clinations. A fighting man is a fighting man 
whether he wears the blue of the sailor, 
the khaki of the Army, or the wings of the 
flier. They all are a necessary part of the 
whole, all an important cog in the ma- 
chine of war, all a vital and effective part 
of the winning team. 

There’s a fine human side to this great 
soldier and man. He joked about submerg- 
ing his personality and individual prefer- 
ences to the security demands surrounding 
his position as an important, a most im- 
portant military leader. He laughed gen- 
uinely and with a twinkle in his eye when 
Lyndon Johnson repeated a story which 
has been going the rounds of this theater 
about his connection with a controversy be- 
tween a British and an American officer. 

There was nothing of the stern general 
but much of the kind father about him 
when he related how he had spent his first 
night of recreation with his son, Jack, in 
London. 

“We had a great time,” he said. ‘We had 
dinner, took in a show and then sat up 
until 4 o’clock in the morning settling 
the troubles of the world. It’s a shame I 
couldn’t remember all the decisions we came 
to because if I did I know there wouldn’t 
be any more trouble ahead.” 

There was one thing I wanted to know 
about and I wanted to get the facts from 
the general himself before I came to a 
conclusion. It was the circumstances sur- 
rounding the premature story by Edward 
Kennedy on the signing of the surrender 
papers by the Germans on the morning of 
May 7 at Rheims. 

I don’t apologize for the fact that I will 
never cease being a newspaper reporter at 
heart, nor do I apologize for the great pride 
which I have in the integrity of the craft. 
I have never known a priest to violate the 
secrecy of the confessional and I have never 
known of a crooked baseball umpire, al- 
though there have been crooked baseball 
players. I have always been proud of the 
knowledge that with very few exceptions, 
and I thank God I am able to say very few 
exceptions, it has been an accepted fact that 
when a newspaper reporter is given a confi- 
dence and told something is off the record, 
it is off the record. 

No story is big enough, not even the sur- 
render of Germany, to violate a confidence 
imposed in a newspaper reporter. I wanted 
to know whether or not the reporter Ken- 
nedy had betrayed a trust and had cast a 
cloud on the colleagues who worked not only 
with him, but on any newspaper anywhere, 
whether it be a four-sheet weekly or a four- 
section metropolitan daily. 

This is the story which General Eisen- 
hower told, this is what he said with an ex- 
pression of hurt on his kind, generous face. 

“Tam more hurt than angry about that 
incident,’’ he replied quietly and not without 
sadness in his voice. 

General Eisenhower explained how for 3 
years he had enjoyed the confidence of news- 
paper reporters and had championed the 
cause of a free press, even when it involved 
difference of opinion with his own censor and 
security officers. He said not once had that 
confidence been broken or violated, not 
once—until the morning of the German sur- 
render. 

He told how he had personally arranged for 
the presence of newspaper photographers and 
reporters at the surrender. 

“And keep in mind this,” he said. “Not 
one of these photographers or reporters could 
have been present at the surrender or would 
have known anything about it except on my 
invitation and through me.” 
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He went into detail to explain how vital 
and important it was to have no announce- 
ment of the surrender made until the 
British and the Russians were all agreed on 
who was to sign the surrender papers. 
There was a definite understanding among 
all the Allied leaders that every precaution 
would be taken against a false surrender 
or a trick surrender by those who might 
represent themselves as speaking for the 
German people and then end up by being 
discredited. 

Commonsense; 
procedure. 

More than 50 representatives of the press 
of the world—reporters, photographers, and 
radio announcers were invited and did at- 
tend with the understanding that nothing 
would be released until official word was 
given—all kept his word save one—Edward 
Kennedy of the Associated Press. 

That broken confidence and broken trust 
endangered the lives of thousands of Amer- 
ican boys and could have brought tragic 
results in the ultimate outcome of the war 
and our friendship with the Russians. 

Not too well founded in the sanctity of 
Allied pledges—this could easily have 
meant to the confused Russians that their 
allies and, especially General Eisenhower, 
had broken faith. 

Is any newspaper story worth so much? 

It is strange too that Kennedy and Ken- 
nedy alone did not understand the agree- 
ment if Kennedy’s published defense is to 
be accepted that he notified authorities he 
intended to break the story immediately. 
He only notified them after he had the 
story and not before he entered the room 
with the other correspondents at the invita- 
tion of General Eisenhower. 

The Allied commander said that he could 
not explain the leak when it first came to 
his attention. He at first thought possibly 
the leak had been through communications 
in Switzerland or Spain, but never did the 
thought enter his mind that one of his own 
trusted correspondents, after all, should not 
have been trusted. 

Kennedy got through the censor by utiliz- 
ing a commercial telephone from Paris to his 
London office. This particular commercial 
line was not scheduled to go into operation 
for several days. The London office of the 
Associated Press believed that Kennedy had 
cleared the story, an assumption which the 
British censor in England logically accepted 
and passed the message. 

That’s how the premature announcement 
of Germany’s surrender was made. 

General Eisenhower said he immediately 
decided to issue a statement of facts in con- 
nection with the leak. After preparing what 
he understood to be the facts and the agree- 
ment among the press he asked them to 
check his statement. They all agreed that 
he had made a factual statement. He then 
authorized its issuance. 

Subsequently, with few exceptions, a peti- 
tion was signed by those who had been 
caught in Kennedy’s spiderweb of perfidy, 
asking that the Associated Press be penal- 
ized. This General Eisenhower properly re- 
fused to do but Kennedy remained dis- 
credited. 

I suggested to General Eisenhower that 
undoubtedly the greatest and most effective 
penalty which could be imposed against 
Kennedy would be the condemnation within 
his own craft. He agreed and that is as it 
should be. I know what those among whom 
I worked thought of doubledealing and 
doublecrossing and I’m sure that opinion 
is shared throughout the craft throughout 
the world. 

After listening to General Eisenhower's 
own story I’m convinced that there was one 
of the greatest pieces of treachery and 
doublecrossing in all the history of 
journalism. 
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And lest it be forgotten, Kennedy is the 
newspaper reporter who described the place 
of surrender as the “Little Red School 
House.” 


Need more be said about the incident? 


The hand of fate ofttimes writes with 
irony on the pages of history. Sixteen 
years ago the world knew well the names 
of Eisenhower and Kennedy. 

But the world of 16 years ago only 
knew of Kennedy, the reporter who 
broke faith with his newspaper col- 
leagues and General Eisenhower. That 
world knew nothing of another Ken- 
nedy, a comparatively obscure young 
Navy lieutenant, skipper of a PT boat 
which had been cut in half by a Jap- 
anese destroyer in the Pacific. 

Today the reporter Kennedy has 
faded from the eyes of the world and the 
journalistic firmament and is forgotten 
in obscurity, “unwept, unhonored and 
unsung.” 

Today the other Kennedy, the heroic 
young naval officer, of whom the world 
knew nothing 16 years ago, awaits for 
Congress to take final action on legis- 
lation which he himself requested, this 
bill authorizing the restoration of the 
rank of five-star general to the same 
Dwight Eisenhower who resigned from 
the Army when he became President of 
the United States. 

Today’s Kennedy and the Congress in 
which he served for 14 years as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives pay homage and tribute 
to Dwight Eisenhower, a man who did 
keep faith. 

Today’s Kennedy too kept faith with 
his ideals and his beliefs and the world 
which did not know him 16 years ago 
knows him today as John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, the President of the United 
States. 

Recalling my words of 16 years ago I 
become aware that the image of the 
general who was one day to become 
President has undergone no essential 
change. Only the times have changed— 
not the man. We have all since dis- 
covered, for example, that the Russians 
are somewhat less easy to get along with 
than we would have ever imagined back 
in those days of common triumph over 
@ common enemy. I can think of no one 
more aware of this change than former 
President Eisenhower himself. 

Much has occurred since he was the 
principal occupant of that “Little Red 
School House.” And I am gratified to 
be able to say that our paths have 
crossed numerous times since then, when 
he was Chief of Staff of the Army, then 
president of Columbia University, and 
then the highest tribute a grateful 
country can bestow on one of its own— 
the Presidency of the United States. 

I am proud to join so many distin- 
guished colleagues in speaking in ardent 
favor of this bill. Indeed, rarely has a 
bill come before this House for which I 
could muster quite so much enthusiasm. 
To be able to restore the highest military 
rank of the United States to Dwight 
Eisenhower is no derogation of the Presi- 
dency. On the contrary, I can envision 
nothing more appropriate. One office 
complements the other in the hearts and 
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affections of the people he has served in 
both capacities. 

This is indeed a just, a fitting, a de- 
served, a proper recognition for a great 
American. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Brecker], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the distinguished chairman of my 
committee [Mr. Vinson], and the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member 
(Mr. ArENDs], in expressions on behalf 
of our former honored President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. I feel today that there 
will be no bill to come before this session 
of the Congress that I will vote for with 
more heartfelt expression than I will 
today. 

This is a tribute to a man who has 
given most of his life in the military 
affairs of this Nation, in World War II, 
his NATO command, and then for 8 years 
as President of the United States. He 
has distinguished himself more than any 
other individual in American history. 

I think of Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
the service he has rendered in terms of 
affection, admiration and respect. I re- 
member that during the 8 years he served 
in the White House the attention he 
always gave to an audience. You could 
differ or agree with him and he was 
always pleasant. During all those years 
as President this country faced many 
crises throughout the world and in our 
Nation. Yet he always remained calm 
and took the necessary action. We have 
much to be grateful to this gentleman. 
He handled these matters in such a way 
that the people of this country were not 
kept under nervous tension during that 
period. 

I am sure the American people would 
like to join unanimously with this Con- 
gress in restoring the five stars to this 
great man. I join with all my colleagues 
in supporting this legislation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Prrnre], a2 member of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to an element in this particular action 
we are taking today which I think is 
very significant. It is true that the rank, 
General of the Armies, is recognition of 
complete success in the basic career to 
which our great President had dedicated 
his efforts. Of greater importance, how- 
ever, is the meaning which “General of 
the Armies” has to the people of this 
Nation and to the people of the world 
as the result of his distinguished service. 
When we think of his quiet courage, his 
radiant personality, and his great abil- 
ity employed in the leadership of the 
greatest army ever assembled in the his- 
tory of man, and in result that he was 
able to carry to a successful conclusion 
the campaign upon which the security 
of the free world rested, then we realize 
he achieved the highest summit of pro- 
fessional skill. 

His magnificant leadership won him 
many, many friends, and caused count- 
less millions to believe in him. He made 
many sacrifices when he agreed to enter 
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the race for the Presidency of the United 
States, but there is no occasion for per- 
manent sacrifice of the recognition that 
his achievements had earned him in his 
chosen profession, and I know all of us 
are proud and happy to have a part in 
restoring that right to him. 

I, too, would like to commend the 
chairman of my committee and all of 
those who joined in this bipartisan ef- 
fort, one which will have sentimental 
value to our great ex-President and be 
of enduring satisfaction to each of us. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, there 
can be no objection to the proposal to 
restore Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
active list of the Army with the rank 
of General of the Army. 

President Eisenhower never failed to 
answer the call of duty; his entire life 
has been one of personal sacrifice toward 
the end of serving his fellow men. He 
began his career as a soldier—winning 
renown on the battlefield—and he ended 
his public service working totally in the 
cause of peace. 

He healed the schisms that had de- 
veloped within our own body politic dur- 
ing the years of the long Democratic era, 
and he gave new and urgently needed 
unity to the Nation. Always he placed 
the preservation of the peace and the 
defense of the free world above consider- 
ations of partisan advantage. 

In the closing days of his administra- 
tion, President Eisenhower pointed the 
way for the Republican Party as it goes 
into opposition. No effort was spared 
in his determination to insure continuity 
through the change of administrations 
and to protect the Nation from the dan- 
gers, foreign and domestic, of a stagnant 
interregnum. He presided over the tran- 
sition with dignity and generosity, for 
these, as no one knows better than he, 
are dangerous days, when the dubious 
satisfaction of partisan recrimination 
must be subordinated to the overriding 
requirements of American unity in a 
perilous world. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Chairman, no man 
more than I admires the courage and the 
exploits of this Nation’s great military 
leaders. No man more than I stands 
ready to give forth with praise and 
plaudits to their accomplishments on 
the field of battle. But as a Member of 
this great body, I took an oath “that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance” to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and it is the question of the constitu- 
tional crisis that causes me in all good 
conscience to register a minority pro- 
test. There is no intent of vilification 
on my part. I wish for our former Presi- 
dent that he may live a long life of hap- 
piness, as I wish for all our Presidents. 
Nevertheless, I would not be true to my- 
self or the people I represent if I re- 
mained silent as this colloquy continues 
here today. I feel it is my duty to re- 
mind you, my distinguished colleagues, 
that it was under the administration and 
order of this man that occurred the 
greatest threat to State sovereignty and 
the Constitution in this century. I refer, 
as all of you know but as many of you 
seem to forget, to the illegal, unconsti- 
tutional, and unwarranted use. of armed, 
bayoneted paratroops in the nefarious 
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plot to wipe out the rights and sover- 
eignty of my beloved State. I say that 
we should not take one step further to- 
ward glorifying this ill-advised deed. He 
has enjoyed the highest honor that can 
be given by our Republic, and nothing 
that we do here today can add to it. 
I, perhaps alone of all those here today, 
witnessed the brutal, illegal, and uncon- 
stitutional assault upon the citizens of 
Arkansas. This was a shameful act and 
in the face of the glowing remarks here 
today I do not retreat to the middle 
ground. I stand firmly on the Constitu- 
tion and state in all candor that the man 
who gave the troop order that violated 
State sovereignty willfully tore to shreds 
the legal instrument upon which this 
Republic was founded. No man in the 
proper exercise of power would have 
taken such a position. 

Mr. Speaker and my distinguished col- 
leagues, my heart is still heavy with the 
thoughts and memories of those sad days 
in September 1957 when State sover- 
eignty was destroyed and innocent, loyal 
patriotic Americans were buffeted around 
by paratroops wearing the uniform of 
their beloved country. Because of that 
memory, I cannot bring my conscience 
to acquiesce in this thing we are asked 
to do here now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, it 
is indeed with humility that I address 
myself to this great body for the first 
time. But it is with the greatest of 
pride that I do so to join in support of 
legislation to restore to five-star rank 
as General of the Army one of the 
greatest Americans of our times, former 
President Dwight David Eisenhower. 

It was with gratification that, as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, I was afforded the opportunity 
to take part in the unanimous approval 
which that committee gave to this legis- 
lation. It is with equal pleasure that 
I urge all my fellow Congressmen here 
in the House of Representatives to give 
their unanimous, unequivocal approval 
also. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower is respected by 
all Americans, indeed by peoples 
throughout the world. This respect he 
has earned well. Through bitter days 
of war and better days of peace with 
honor, this great American has stood as 
a symbol of the finer virtues of life 
which all men search for under a ban- 
ner of freedom and equality. History, 
I am sure, will record his outstanding 
service to our fellow human beings. 

The appointment of President Eisen- 
hower to the active list of the Regular 
Army in his former grade of General of 
the Army is an honor thi; man is en- 
titled to through this grent service. 

I would feel remiss if, as the Repre- 
sentative from the State of Vermont, I 
did not take this occasion to record 
the satisfaction of the citizens of my 
State with the action we take here to- 
day. For Dwight Eisenhower is held 
dear in the hearts of Vermonters. We 
are happy to once again be able to pay 
tribute to him through approval of this 
legislation. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, from 
the day Dwight David Eisenhower was 
born, he was destined to be a great man. 
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His Christian background gave him a 
sound foundation to work for peace. 
He was a loyal soldier, a superb general, 
and a great President. He is deserving 
of all honors past, present, and future. 
I know I share the views of all when I 
say, “May Ike and Mamie enjoy their 
life as private citizens.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that both bills, H.R. 5174 
and S. 1173 are so written that restor- 
ing the rank of General of the Army to 
former President Eisenhower will not re- 
sult in any additional expenditure from 
the Federal Treasury, I will support the 
proposed legislation. 

My original opposition to the restor- 
ing of this rank was based upon a lack 
of assurance that former President 
Eisenhower would be limited to the bene- 
fits of either the Presidential retirement 
program or that of a General of the 
Army, but not both. The Presidential 
retirement program is automatic if a 
former President desires to avail him- 
self of those benefits. Therefore, it was 
necessary to place a limitation in the 
pending legislation. This has been done 
and I have no objection to passage. 

I want it clearly understood, however, 
that I am still opposed to the Presiden- 
tial retirement program for the reason 
that the beneficiaries make no contribu- 
tion to it. Since it provides an annual 
income of $25,000 per year and other 
costly benefits it is my opinion that it 
ought to have been based upon need. 
However, that is now the law of the 
land and from that retirement program 
will be drawn the funds for the benefits 
to Mr. Eisenhower which otherwise 
would have been made available through 
restoration of rank of General of the 
Army. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with great pleasure that I rise in support 
of legislation to authorize the President 
of the United States to restore former 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to the 
active list of the Regular Army in his 
former grade of General of the Army. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, as soldier and 
statesman, has borne the heaviest re- 
sponsibilities a man could carry during 
his many years of dedicated and out- 
standing public service to the American 
people. And he has fulfilled those re- 
sponsibilities as have few other men. 

I will always take considerable pride 
in the fact that I was one of those 20 
Members of Congress who urged then- 
General Eisenhower to return to the 
United States in 1952 and become a can- 
didate for the Presidency. He left a 
career in which he had truly made his 
mark as a great general, and embarked 
upon those 8 years of service at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue—service which will 
give him a place in history as one of our 
great Presidents. 

It is only fitting that we restore the 
rank of General of the Army to as fine 
& warrior and statesman as any nation 
could be blessed with. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with considerable pride that I join with 
three other new Members of the Kansas 
delegation, Mr. Dotr, Mr. McVey, and 
Mr. ELtswortn, in enthusiastically sup- 
porting this most deserved motion to re- 
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store the permanent rank of five-star 
general upon our 34th President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

I am sure that every Kansan joins in 
endorsing this recognition by a grateful 
nation to one of its greatest patriots. 
We Kansans are especially proud of the 
contributions made by President Eisen- 
hower during times of peace and war. 

President Eisenhower grew to man- 
hood in Kansas. He graduated from 
Abilene High School which is located in 
the Fourth Congressional District and 
which I have the honor to represent. 

I believe that all freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the world are indebted to this 
humble man who dedicated himself to a 
half century of service to the causes of 
peace and liberty. 

During three great wars, Dwight 
Eisenhower demonstrated a genius for 
military leadership. In World War II 
he became a symbol of confidence and 
hope for democracy in its struggle to 
overcome totalitarianism. Millions of 
fighting men and women drew inspira- 
tion from his leadership; and freemen 
prevailed over dictatorship. 

When he lay down his uniform in 1952 
to become President of this great Nation, 
Mr. Eisenhower continued his lifetime 
struggle for peace in a troubled world. 
We believe one of the great achievements 
of his administration was that expansion 
of communism was halted in Korea as a 
result of a truce negotiated under his 
leadership. 

Throughout his 8 years in office, he 
labored to meet the threats to peace 
wherever they occurred. Our Nation’s 
defenses were strengthened and de- 
veloped. 

The free world continued to look to- 
ward the United States of America and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower with confidence. 
The peoples of the world recognized and 
respected his leadership both as a soldier 
and statesman. 

In his farewell address to the Nation 
on January 17, 1961, President Eisen- 
hower clearly defined our basic goals: 

Throughout America’s adventure in free 
government, our basic purposes have been to 
keep the peace; to foster progress in human 
achievement, and to enhance liberty, dignity, 
and integrity among peoples and among 
nations. To strive for less would be un- 
worthy of a free and religious people. Any 
failure traceable to arrogance, or our lack of 
comprehension or readiness to _ sacrifice, 
would inflict upon us grievous hurt both at 
home and abroad. 


We, the new Members of Congress 
from the State of Kansas, Mr. Dote, Mr. 
McVEy, Mr. ELLSwortTH, and myself, are 
proud to salute a great American, an 
outstanding Kansan, a_ distinguished 
soldier-statesman, and a great President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. We welcome 
this opportunity to support this action 
by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is authorized 
to appoint former President Dwight David 
Eisenhower to the active list of the Regular 
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Army in his former grade of General of the 
Army with his former date of rank in such 
grade. Dwight David Eisenhower, as a for- 
mer President entitled to a monetary allow- 
ance and other benefits by the Act of August 
25, 1958 (Public Law 85-745), shall not be 
entitled to the pay or allowances of a Gen- 
eral of the Army. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to assign military assistants to Dwight 
David Eisenhower as General of the Army. 
The amount authorized to be expended per 
annum by the Administrator of General 
Services under section (b) of the Act of 
August 25, 1958 (Public Law 85-745) to pro- 
vide an Office staff for a former President of 
the United States shall be reduced by the 
sum of the pay and allowances of any such 
military assistants so assigned. 

Sec. 3. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as in any way affecting or limiting 
the benefits provided the widow of any for- 
mer President under the Act of August 25, 
1958 (Public Law 85-745). 


The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
amendments, under the rule the Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
Mr. Kiipay having assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. DELANEY, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that the Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (S. 1173) to 
authorize the appointment of Dwight 
David Eisenhower to the active list of 
the Regular Army, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to H. Res. 224, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 5174) was 
laid on the table. 





GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have permis- 
sion to extend their remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 





FOOD ADDITIVES TRANSITIONAL 
PROVISIONS AMENDMENT OF 
1961 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 223 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 223 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 3980) to amend the transitional provi- 
sions of the Act approved September 6, 
1958, entitled “An Act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in 
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food of additives which have not been ade- 
quately tested to establish their safety’’, and 
; for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
gPrevious question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
*to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and at this 
time I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the consideration of the food addi- 
tives transitional provisions amendment 
of 1961 and provides for an open rule 
with 1 hour debate. 

The food additives amendment of 1958 
was a significant step forward in the 
protection of the safety of our food sup- 
ply. As you know, it was the end result 
of an intensive investigation of the use 
of chemicals in foods by a select commit- 
tee of the House, of years of effort by 
dedicated scientists and representatives 
of.the consuming public, and of exten- 
sive hearings conducted by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Efforts will be made to weaken this 
law and to make its enforcement diffi- 
cult. This must not be allowed to hap- 
pen. The public interest demands that 
the law and its enforcement be strength- 
ened rather than relaxed. All of us 
have a serious responsibility in this field. 

Nevertheless, I realize that a law as 
far reaching as the food additive amend- 
ment of 1958 presents problems to both 
industry and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. While I deeply regret that 
it apparently has been impossible by this 
date to complete the required testing 
of all the additives now in use, we can 
hardly afford to throw our food supply 
into chaos by an abrupt and arbitrary 
withdrawal of them. 

Under the 1958 amendment, under cer- 
tain circumstances, manufacturers of 
chemicals in use before January 1, 1958, 
were given until March 6, 1961, the time 
to process the safety tests. Because of 
the extreme complexity of certain tests 
and the time-consuming procedures in- 
volved, in many instances manufacturers 
have not been able to meet the cut- 
off date of the original amendment. 

H.R. 3980 would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to permit the continued use of certain 
of these food additives and pesticide 
chemicals until the necessary investiga- 
tions and scientific studies can be com- 
pleted and regulations adopted to pro- 
vide assurance of the safe use of them. 
This authority would expire on June 30, 
1964. 

To qualify for an extension, these 
food additives and pesticide chemicals 
would have to meet certain require- 
ments. First, they would have to have 
been in commercial use before Janu- 
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ary 1, 1958. Second, the Secretary 
would have to find that their use would 
not involve undue risk to the public 
health. Third, persons requesting ex- 
tensions would have to show that they 
had taken bona fide action to investi- 
gate the safety of the chemicals con- 
cerned before March 6, 1960, had 
continued the investigations with rea- 
sonable diligence, and that more time 
would be necessary to complete them. 

In addition, the Secretary would, at 
any time, be able to terminate an ex- 
tension if he finds: First, it should not 
have been granted; second, the basis 
for an extension no longer exists; or 
third, there has been a failure to comply 
with any requirement for the submis- 
sion of progress reports or with other 
conditions attached to the extension. 

Mr. Speaker, in its original form, H.R. 
3980 granted open-end time extensions, 
and largely for that reason, I opposed 
it and made my views known to the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

In amending the bill, the committee 
set the termination date as June 30, 
1964. While I would have preferred a 
much earlier date, on the assurances 
given me by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration that the safety provisions of 
the bill will be strictly enforced, I have 
withdrawn my opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend that the 
rule be adopted. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
LANEY]. Even before I came to Congress 
8 years ago I was well aware of his tire- 
less work as chairman of the House Se- 
lect Committee To Investigate the Use 
of Chemicals in Foods and Cosmetics. I 
think the people of this country are in- 
debted to him for the fine and dedicated 
efforts he has made in this field, and I 
would urge all the Members to follow the 
lead of the distinguished gentleman from 
New York who is a recognized expert in 
the food additive problem. 

Mr. DELANEY. I thank ‘the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to state to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York’ (I[Mr. 
DELANEY] that I concur in his views. 
I would like to associate myself with his 
remarks, particularly that portion deal- 
ing with the leaving of an open end on 
the permission to be granted for extra 
time to carry out experiments as ex- 
plained by him. I agree that this should 
not be an open end proposition. I think 
the gentleman has taken a very cou- 
rageous and correct approach to this 
problem, and I further say that in my 
State of Utah the name of the distin- 
guished gentleman is well known among 
those interested in preserving pure food. 
We commend the gentleman for the 
vigorous fight that he is maintaining to 
promote this program. 
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Mr. DELANEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELANEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman knows, I served as chairman 
of the subcommittee that drafted the 
legislation in 1958, the extension of 
which is now under consideration. I 
would like to take this opportunity pub- 
licly to acknowledge the great contribu- 
tion which has been made by the gentle- 
man from New York [{Mr. DELANEY] in 
bringing this act into being. He, per- 
haps more than any other individual, is 
entitled to the credit for the passage of 
this act. 

While I am certain that the amend- 
ments did not have the unqualified ap- 
proval of the gentleman from New York, 
I am sure he will agree that it was a 
reasonable compromise, and that we were 
fortunate to enact legislation which has 
apparently worked so successfully in the 
interest of protecting the consuming 
public. 

Mr. DELANEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. The gentleman 
from Mississippi worked under great dif- 
ficulties when he was chairman of the 
subcommittee on the origina] bill, and I 
appreciate his efforts. I thank him very 
much. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague on the 
Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DELAney], has so 
ably and so well explained not only the 
provisions of this rule, but the contents 
of this bill that the rule makes in order, 
that I feel it is not necessary for me to 
take additional time to reiterate what 
he said. However, I do feel I should 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
say to the House that there is no man in 
modern legislative history, at least, and 
perhaps in all legislative history, who 
has done more in the cause of pure food 
and drugs, who has done more to pro- 
tect the American people from harmful 
additives to foods and drugs, than has 
the gentleman from New York himself, 
who has just addressed you ([Mr. 
DELANEY]. 

Certainly there is no one who knows 
this field of legislation better than he 
does. 

I am happy to report to you that this 
rule making this bill in order was re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules by a 
unanimous vote, perhaps primarily be- 
cause of the great respect that the Com- 
mittee has for the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DeLanrey] and his knowledge 
of this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that there is no 
reason why further time should be taken 
by me to explain the rule. 

I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrngs]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


Speaker, will 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, what can we do for ourselves? 

On January 20, we all heard President 
Kennedy’s commendable statement to 
the Nation, “Ask not what your country 
can do for you—ask what you can do 
for your country.” 

Nearly 2 months have gone by since 
that statement was made by the Presi- 
dent in his inaugural address. An 
American public which stood ready to 
make whatever sacrifices asked of them 
in the name of our country still waits 
in puzzled silence to hear what it is that 
they must do. 

But, Mr. Speaker, no word about sac- 
rifice comes down from the heights that 
tower about the New Frontier. Instead 
we are drowned in a flood of political 
oratory which addresses itself to that 
which the Government must do for its 
eitizens. We have been hearing a good 
deal from the President about what Gov- 
ernment should do for us. It is time we 
say to the President, “Ask not what Gov- 
ernment can do for us—ask what we can 
do for ourselves.” 

The President tells the American peo- 
ple that the Government must educate 
their children, build their schools, pay 
their teachers, market their farm prod- 
uce, build their homes, guarantee their 
wages, care for their sick, and provide 
for them an abundance of all good 
things. 

Sacrifice, Mr. Speaker, is not men- 
tioned. But it is there, nonetheless. 
The programs of this administration de- 
mand a sacrifice no citizen should make. 
They demand of us that we abandon 
personal initiative and risk the very 
life of the free enterprise system that 
flourished under liberty and carried the 
Nation to the heights upon which it 
stands today. 

Mr. Speaker, since the President’s 
message of January 20, he has sent 10 
major messages to the Congress. They 
have dealt with everything from eco- 
nomic recovery and growth to housing 
and today we had a message on Latin 
America. 

I defy you to find any word about 
“what you can do for your country” ex- 
cept get ready to pay higher and higher 
taxes. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

THE HEAT IS ON—FROM SECRETARY GOLDBERG TO 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it was on the last day of De- 
cember in 1936 that the sitdown strikes 
came to Michigan. Strikers under John 
L. Lewis used Communist methods, Com- 
munist procedures. In fact, the Com- 
munists came over and put in force here 
the tactics they were using in France. 
From that day to this—that would be 
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25 years—they have consistently fol- 
lowed a course of violence. 

The Secretary of Labor, Arthur Gold- 
berg, insists, as a part of the price for 
strikers’ return to work, that employers 
ignore—yes, condone—violence and de- 
struction of property. 

Some may recall that, in 1937, strikers, 
again under the direction of John L. 
Lewis, president of the CIO, took over 
not only the factories in Michigan, not 
only some of our cities, but they took 
over our State capital. 

At that time, if you will recall, one 
Frank Murphy, who had been Governor 
in the Philippine Islands, had been called 
back by the President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, to be elected Governor of Michigan. 

While he was in office, Gus Hall, 
Mazey, and some of those others who are 
mentioned in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 1937, together with a long list 
of Communists, took over our State and 
did whatever they wanted to do in the 
way of violence—the destruction of 
property, real and personal. 

During all that time John L. Lewis 
was head of the CIO, and he had some 
with a record of communism behind 
them, organize and force men into the 
cIo—John L. Lewis, the gentleman who 
brought about the massacre at Herrin, 
in Williamson County, Ill, June 21-22, 
1922, when men were dragged behind 
cars until they were dead. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, May 18, 1939, vol. 84, 
pt. 5, 76th Cong., 1st sess., p. 5751.) 

It was not until the 10th of June 1937 
that the sitdown strikes, during which 
violence and property destruction were 
current, that the strikes were settled. 

From that time right on down to today 
the government of the State of Michi- 
gan and of other States has been be- 
hind and protected those guilty of vio- 
lence and lawlessness. The Federal 
Government has failed to halt the un- 
lawful conduct. 

Today, we have bearing upon us the 
same pressures in favor of lawlessness 
that we had then. At the top we have 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Goldberg. 
At the bottom we have some of our Fed- 
eral employees, who put the heat on 
some of us, as I will show you in a 
moment. 

But returning to Mr. Goldberg, he is 
following the same course that Federal 
authorities have followed from 1937 on, 
that is, whenever there is a strike, when- 
ever there is violence, whenever the em- 
ployer, or loyal working employees, or 
those of management, are beaten up, 
viciously and brutally assaulted—when- 
ever company property or the property 
of would-be workers is destroyed, all 
down through the months and years— 
and you can verify it all by the news- 
paper files—when it comes to a settle- 
ment, pressure comes on, and it has 
been brought to bear, as recently in a 
strike of the pilots on the airlines, to 
force the employer to take back those 
who have destroyed property, and to ac- 
cept former workers as good friends. 

Here I will put in a newspaper article 
showing that presently, when Kennedy 
was attempting to force and did force a 
settlement of the strike of the air pilots, 
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Goldberg said, in fact, he tried to in- 
sist, that the airlines take back those 
employees who had violated the law. 

One line, Western, refused to take 
back certain pilots and did not settle. 
Goldberg put the heat on all. When a 
judge in Florida had held certain strik- 
ers in contempt and had passed sentence 
on them, Goldberg tried to insist that 
the judge revoke his order. That is, he 
tried to interfere with judicial process. 
The judge refused. 

Permit me to read from a Chicago 
Tribune news story of February 24: 


ArrPorTs HuM AGAIN; TRAFFIC NEAR NORMAL— 
MIAMI JUDGE Won’t Drop CONTEMPT CASE 


WASHINGTON, February 24.—American air- 
ports were returning to their normal, 
bustling pace today while a Presidential com- 
mission sought a solution to the airlines 
dispute. However, rumblings of trouble still 
could be heard. 

In Miami, a Federal judge ignored one ele- 
ment in the formula that brought the Na- 
tion’s most crippling airlines strike to an 
end yesterday. District Judge Emett C. 
Chaote held the Eastern Airlines Chapter of 
the Flight Engineers International Associa- 
tion in contempt of court. 


BOARD FOR NORTHWEST 


And the strike continued at Western Air- 
lines, which still refused to take part in the 
settlement obtained by Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg. 


* * + * 7 
TERMS OF TRUCE 


In the truce yesterday, flight engineers of 
six airlines agreed to go back to work while 
the President’s special commission investi- 
gated the case for 90 days. 

In turn, the airlines promised (1) there 
would be no reprisals against the returning 
union members, and (2) an attempt would 
be made to stop all court actions started 
by the airlines to force the engineers back 
to work. 

But Eastern was unable to stop the legal 
action in Miami. Its attorney, William Bell, 
told Judge Chaote: 

“At this time Eastern Airlines is not seek- 
ing reprisals and is not pushing these pro- 
ceedings.” 

COURT DEMANDS OBEYANCE 

But the judge replied: 

“I am not concerned about Eastern. It 
is important to this country that we shall 
obey the orders of the court. If we don’t 
there won’t be any Eastern nor will there be 
any union nor any country.” 

Chaote, who had ordered the flight engi- 
neers back to work last Saturday, held their 
Eastern chapter in contempt of court. 

Last Tuesday, the Federal judge held the 
Miami chapter of the flight engineers in con- 
tempt and fined it $200,000 or “whatever it 
had in its treasury.” 

*” * * ok 6 


IN ANOTHER UNION 

Western still was embroiled today. It 
kept in force an order firing 130 striking 
flight engineers and announcing plans to 
train pilots to replace them. 


From another paper comes the follow- 
ing account of the settlement: 


STRIKE ON Six AIRLINES ENDED BY ENGINEERS; 
WESTERN HoLps OuT—RETURN TO Joss Is 
ANNOUNCED BY PRESIDENT 

(By Stanley Meisler) 

Prodded on all sides, flight engineers of six 
airlines decided yesterday to return to work 
at once, ending the Nation’s most paralyzing 
airlines strike. 

The announcement of the walkout’s end 
was made personally by President Kennedy. 
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Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, who 
played a key role, stood at his side in the 
White House. 

Mr. Kennedy’s statement, however, did not 
signal full peace on the airlines’ labor front. 
Western Air Lines was not covered. 

Goldberg said Western’s flight engineers 
still would stay out because the company 
had refused to join the other airlines in 
pledging no reprisal against the strikers. 

But the flight engineers agreed to end 
their strike against Pan American, American, 
Trans World, Eastern, National, and Flying 
Tiger Airlines. 

By doing so, they heeded Mr. Kennedy’s 
appeal of Tuesday to return to work while 
@ Presidential peace-seeking commission 
studied the dispute. 

Pressure was applied to the engineers when 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
seconded the President’s appeal. And the 
airlines added more pressure when they 
handed the engineers an ultimatum Wed- 
nesday. 

The airlines said they would withdraw 
their pledge of no reprisals unless the flight 
engineers returned to work by noon Thurs- 
day. The pledge had been made when Mr. 
Kennedy set up his commission. 

Goldberg persuaded the airlines to extend 
their deadline for 2 hours, and a settlement 
was reached in the afternoon. 

& oe - * ~ 

The airlines said the strike cost them 
more than $5 million a day. More than 
84,000 workers were laid off without pay. 

Mr. Kennedy read his statement to a 
hastily assembled news conference. 

He said the Flight Engineers Association, 
the Air Line Pilots Association, and six air- 
lines “have all agreed to the proposal made 
by the Secretary of Labor on my behalf on 
Saturday, and that arrangements are now 
being made for prompt resumption of opera- 
tions of these airlines.” 

THANKS ALL PARTIES 

“The men are immediately available to re- 
turn to work,” he continued. 

“I want to thank all of the parties to the 
dispute for their cooperation in complying 
with the request.” 

In citing a previous proposal made by 
Goldberg the President apparently referred 
to the Secretary’s private negotiations with 
the airlines in New York last Saturday. 

After the President made his statement, 
Goldberg discussed the position of Western, 
which has announced the dismissal of 130 
fiight engineers and their replacement by 
pilots. 

Goldberg said Mr. Kennedy has amended 
his order setting up the three-man commis- 
sion so that it covers Western as well as the 
six other airlines. Originally, Western was 
omitted. 


Now, to get down to more recent hap- 
penings, let me show you how this policy 
of putting the heat on Members of Con- 
gress by employees has worked out. 

The other day here in the House when 
we had a bill before us calling for some 
$640,000 for the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, to be used in investi- 
gations, I asked for a quorum. The next 
morning in the cafeteria, three differ- 
ent employees jumped on me and said, 
“What do you mean holding up our 
pay? Don’t you know we are hungry? 
Don’t you know we must have that 
money?” 

In the press, I found this article. I 
will read a part of it and put it all in the 
RECORD: 

All that is necessary for the salaries to the 
estimated 1,000 employees involved to start 
flowing is House approval of the resolutions. 
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Now here is one part of it: 


Sam Archibald, staff director of the House 
Government Operations Information Sub- 
committee headed by Representative JOHN E. 
Moss, Democrat of California, took the pre- 
caution of writing this letter to his cred- 
itors: 

“DeaR CREDITOR: I am an employee of the 
House and as you have undoubtedly read 
a prolonged fight over the makeup of the 
House Rules Committee has delayed organ- 
ization of the House. 

“Although pay for House employees has 
been authorized by Congress, the appropria- 
tion has not yet been voted. This should 
be done within a few days. I hope you won’t 
mind waiting.” 


The article further reads: 


Mrs. Archibald, who has been busy ex- 
plaining to their three children why they 
are not getting their allowances. 


Now is that not a shame—the children 
are not getting their allowances— 


Said that “the trouble is the creditors have 
minded very much; they are skeptical about 
the long-winded explanation I have given 
them.” 


Mr. Speaker, the entire article is as 
follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, Feb. 23, 
1961] 


“RELIEF’S IN SIGHT FoR 1,000 PayLess HILL 
STAFFERS—DFAR CREDITOR: I HoPE You 
WONT MIND WAITING’ ”’ 

(By Milton Berliner) 


Relief is in sight for special House sub- 
committee staffs which have been payless 
since Congress convened on January 3. 

The House Administration Committee was 
working hard today to clear the resolutions 
authorizing appropriations for these sub- 
committees. It hoped to get them to the 
floor early next week. 

All that is necessary for the salaries to 
the estimated 1,000 employees involved to 
start flowing is House approval of the reso- 
lutions. 

BORROWING 

Although these employees have been hard- 
pressed, drawing on savings, cashing in bonds 
and borrowing to some extent from a credit 
union, they are not worried. However, some 
of their creditors are. 

Sam Archibald, staff director of the House 
Government Operations Information Sub- 
committee headed by Representative JOHN 
E. Moss, Democrat, of California, took the 
precaution of writing this letter to his 
creditors: 

“DEAR CREDITOR: I am an employee of the 
House and as you have undoubtedly read a 
prolonged fight over the makeup of the 
House Rules Committee has delayed organ- 
ization of the House. 

“Although pay for House employees has 
been authorized by Congress, the appropria- 
tion has not yet been voted. This should be 
done within a few days. I hope you won’t 
mind waiting.” 

Mrs. Archibald, who has been busy ex- 
plaining to their three children why they 
are not getting their allowances, said that 
“the trouble is the creditors have minded 
very much; they are skeptical about the 
long-winded explanation I have given them. 

“Of course we are only a very small de- 
pressed area but it’s been a real mess.” 


Mr. Archibald has been on the com- 
mittee for a long, long time. He was a 
former reporter. He is on this com- 
mittee which was instigated by Wiggins 
of the Washington Post and the gen- 
tleman who headed the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and some other editors or pub- 
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lishers. They have been running that 
investigation. Poor Mr. Archibald was 
delayed in getting his check which 
amounted to $16,102.93 a year or 
$1,341.91 a month. Now is it not too 
bad? 

How does that contrast with the hun- 
dreds of Republican employees through- 
out the country who supposed that they 
were protected by civil service who had 
a grade 5 or 6 or 7, and who received 
that blanket order cutting them down to 
grade 4? How are they expected to live 
when Archibald cannot get along on 
$16,000 a year? 

It seems to me, really, that the Re- 
publicans should attempt to make a little 
effort to protect these civil service em- 
ployees who are holding these minor 
jobs and that folks like Archibald who 
are on a special job—sure they work, but 
not any harder than the Congress- 
women or the Congressmen—sure, should 
complain less when they are held up, 
as they say, for a short time and cannot 
procure the necessities of life on $16,000 
a@ year. 

Are the Members of Congress to be de- 
nied the right to ask that a quorum 
of the House be present when an appro- 
priation bill is up because some commit- 
tee employee has spent all his pay of 
$1,341.91 a month? 

Yes, the heat is on 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the apparent unanimity on this legis- 
lation, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (H.R. 3980) to amend the transi- 
tional provisions of the act approved 
September 6, 1958, entitled ‘“‘An act to 
protect the public health by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to prohibit the use in food of addi- 
tives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety,” and for 
other purposes, be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Food Additives 
Transitional Provisions Amendment of 1961”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 6 of the 
Food Additives Amendment of 1958 (Public 
Law 85-929, 72 Stat. 1784, 1788) is amended 
by inserting in such subsection, at the end 
thereof, the following: “Whenever the Sec- 
retary has, pursuant to clause (1)(B) of 
this subsection, extended the effective date 
of section 3 of this Act to March 6, 1961, with 
respect to any such particular use of a food 
additive, he may, notwithstanding the 
parenthetical time limitation in that clause, 
further extend such effective date, under 
the authority of that clause (but subject to 
clause (2)) with respect to such use of the 
additive (or a more limited specified use or 
uses thereof) if, in addition to making the 
findings required by clause (1) (B), he finds 
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(i) that bona fide action to determine the 
applicability of such section 409 to such 
use or uses, or to develop the scientific data 
necessary for action under such section, was 
commenced by an interested person before 
March 6, 1960, and was thereafter pursued 
with reasonable diligence, and (ii) that in 
the Secretary’s judgment such extension is 
consistent with the objective of carrying to 
completion in good faith, as soon as reason- 
ably practicable, the scientific investigations 
necessary as a basis for action under such 
section 409. The Secretary may at any time 
terminate an extension so granted if he finds 
that it should not have been granted, or 
that by reason of a change in circumstances 
the basis for such extension no longer ex- 
ists, or that there has been a failure to com- 
ply with a requirement for submission of 
progress reports or with other conditions 
attached to such extension.” 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (b) of section 3 of the 
Nematocide, Plant Regulator, Defoliant, and 
Desiccant Amendment of 1959 (Public Law 
86-139, 73 Stat. 286, 288) is amended by in- 
serting in such paragraph, at the end 
thereof, the following: “Whenever the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has, pursuant to clause (1) of this para- 
graph (b), prescribed an additional period 
expiring on March 5, 1961, with respect to 
any such particular use of a nematocide, 
plant regulator, defoliant, or desiccant, he 
may, notwithstanding the provision to the 
contrary in such clause (1), further extend 
the expiration date, applicable under such 
clause (1) (but subject to clause (2)) with 
respect to such use of such substance (or a 
more limited specified use or uses thereof), 
if, in addition to making the findings re- 
quired by clause (1), he finds (A) that bona 
fide action to determine the applicability of 
such section 408 to such use or uses, or to 
develop the scientific data necessary for 
action under such section, was commenced 
by an interested person before March 6, 1960, 
and was thereafter pursued with reasonable 
diligence, and (B) that in the Secretary’s 
judgment such extension is consistent with 
the objective of carrying to completion in 
good faith, as soon as reasonably practicable, 
the scientific investigations necessary as a 
basis for action under such section 408. 
The Secretary may at any time terminate an 
extension so granted if he finds that it 
should not have been granted, or that by 
reason of a change in circumstances the 
basis for such extension no longer exists, 
or that there has been a failure to comply 
with a requirement for submission of prog- 
ress reports or with other conditions at- 
tached to such extension.” 


Mr. HARRIS (during the reading of 
the bill). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, and that the bill 
be open for amendment and discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 3, 
strike out “March 6, 1961”’ and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘March 5, 1961.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 4, in- 
sert “or has on that date a request for such 
extension pending before him.” 


: The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2 line 8, 
strike the word “date” and insert “not 
beyond June 30, 1964.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3980 was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and it 
is urgently needed by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration and many in- 
dustries serving the American people. 

The purpose of the bill, as is indi- 
cated by the amendment just read, is 
to continue until June 30, 1964, the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which expired on 
March 5, 1961, to permit the continued 
use of certain food additives and pesti- 
cide chemicals which have been in com- 
mercial use since January 1, 1958, until 
the necessary investigations and scien- 
tific studies now in progress by both the 
industries concerned and the Food and 
Drug Administration can be completed 
and regulations adopted to provide final 
assurance of the safe use of these addi- 
tives and chemicals. 

These investigations and studies are 
for the purpose of determining whether 
a large number of substances are 
actually additives in or on a food; and 
if they are, what, if any, tolerance limi- 
tations or other conditions should be im- 
posed on their use in order to protect 
the public health. 

Under the bill, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare could permit the 
continued use of the food additives or 
pesticide chemicals which have not been 
finally cleared for safety, only if such 
additives and chemicals were in com- 
mercial use before January 1, 1958, and 
if he finds that such action would in- 
volve no undue risk to the public health 
and that conditions exist which necessi- 
tate the extension. Moreover, he could 
invoke this authority only in those in- 
stances where he has received satisfac- 
tory evidence, and has either authorized 
or has pending a request for authoriza- 
tion for the continued usage of these 
chemicals up to March 5, 1961, the limit 
of his authority, and he finds that the 
persons requesting the extensions have 
taken bona fide action before March 6, 
1960, to investigate the chemicals con- 
cerned, that such investigations have 
continued with reasonable diligence, and 
that more time is necessary to complete 
them. 

The Secretary would, at any time, be 
able to terminate any extension of time 
granted under this legislation if he finds 
that first, it should not have been 
granted, second, the basis for an exten- 
sion no longer exists owing to a change 
in circumstances, or third, there has been 
a failure to comply with any requirement 
for the submission of progress reports or 
with other conditions attached to the 
extension. 

As I have indicated, the legislation is 
needed both by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and by the in- 
dustries concerned. The Secretary has 
informed the committee that the Food 
and Drug Administration has been un- 
able to process before March 6, 1961, all 
the food additive and pesticide chemical 
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petitions for safety clearance now pend- 
ing. There are some 2,100 substances 
involved here, covering 3,000 different 
uses in food production, processing, or 
handling. Those not cleared would have 
to be removed from commercial use even 
though they have been in use since be- 
fore January 1, 1958, unless this legisla- 
tion is enacted. Moreover, the commit- 
tee has been informed that the industries 
affected will not be able to develop be- 
fore March 6, 1961, all the necessary 
scientific data and to file petitions on 
which the Secretary can act to clear 
many additives. The magnitude of the 
food additive problem is such that the 
original 214-year transitional period has 
not been long enough. 

The Food Additives Amendment of 
1958—Public Law 85-929—amending the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
became generally effective on March 5, 
1959, 180 days after the date of enact- 
ment. However, with respect to any 
particular commercial use of a food addi- 
tive before January 1, 1958, Public Law 
85-929 authorized the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to permit 
its continued commercial use while the 
industries concerned proceeded to de- 
velop all the necessary scientific informa- 
tion and data to petition the Secretary 
for safety clearance. 

While it was felt at the time of enact- 
ment of this legislation that a deferred 
effective date of 18 months would be 
generally sufficient, it was realized that 
there would be some instances where a 
further extension of time might become 
necessary, particularly in cases where 
extensive scientific work would be re- 
quired. Hence Public Law 85-929 au- 
thorized the Secretary to allow, in these 
instances, an extension ending not later 
than March 5, 1961, based on a finding 
that such an extension, in each instance, 
would involve no undue risk to the pub- 
lic health and that conditions exist 
which necessitate such action. Under 
this authority the Secretary has granted 
over 3,000 postponements. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has advised the committee 
that the March 5, 1961, cutoff date on 
his authority to grant extensions would 
operate unfairly in a number of situa- 
tions where the continued use of an 
additive beyond this date would be con- 
sistent with the protection of the public 
health and where the industry concerned 
has exercised due diligence in starting 
and pursuing the necessary scientific 
work but has been unable to complete 
the work and file a petition for safety 
clearance in time for the Secretary to 
act. 

The committee believes that the ex- 
tension of authority to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to June 
30, 1964, will be sufficient to enable him 
and industry to complete the work in- 
volved in the investigations already 
underway. 

The bill grants similar authority to 
the Secretary with respect to certain 
pesticide chemicals—about 30 in num- 
ber—which were in the category of food 
additives before August 7, 1959, but be- 
came pesticide chemicals on that date by 
reason of a change in the definition of a 
term which encompasses such chemicals. 
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This change was made by the Nemato- 
cide, Plant Regulator, Defoliant, and 
Desiccant Amendment of 1959—Public 
Law 86—-139—amending the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act which had the effect of reclassifying 
nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, 
and desiccants from the category of food 
additives to the category of pesticide 
chemicals. 

Mr. Speaker, you have heard the ex- 
planation given of some of the history 
of this legislation. The committee ac- 
cepted the suggestion of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DELANEY], and provided a specific date 
by which the scientific investigations of 
these additives and chemicals should be 
completed and regulations adopted to 
provide final assurance of their safe 
use. This would be some 40 months 
hence. I might say that some wanted 
it to be open indefinitely. Others 
wanted a lesser time. The committee 
felt that in view of the information 
which we obtained from the hearings, 
at which time the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and a number of other wit- 
nesses testified, a final date of June 30, 
1964, would be appropriate. 

You will note that the bill extends 
this authority from March 5, 1961, which 
date has already passed. The commit- 
tee obtained assurance from the Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs that as 
long as this bill was proceeding through 
the Congress, no action would be taken 
adversely insofar as these substances 
now under investigation are concerned. 
Consequently, it has worked out, I think, 
as satisfactorily as possible to all 
concerned. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Detaney] for the 
magnificent work he has done in this 
field. 

I urge the adoption of this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
food additives transitional provisions 
amendment is technical in nature and 
probably will not be fully understood by 
the membership of the House. For this 
reason, I would like to talk briefly about 
the need for this extension. 

This legislation is needed both by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and by the industries concerned 
with the act. The Secretary came be- 
fore the committee and told us that the 
Food and Drug Administration has been 
unable to process before March 6, 1961, 
all of the food additives and pesticide 
chemical petitions for safety clearance 
now pending. The original bill author- 
ized the Secretary to permit continued 
pure commercial uses of food additives 
until the industries concerned proceeded 
to develop the necessary scientific infor- 
mation for safety clearance. 
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The Secretary felt the March 5, 1961, 
cutoff date would operate unfairly in 
many situations where the continued use 
of an additive would be consistent with 
the protection of the public health. 
There was considerable other evidence 
by Members of Congress as well as tech- 
nical evidence with reference to the ex- 
tension of the cutoff date March 5, 1961. 
The Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has followed 
carefully the progress of the Food and 
Drug Administration in enforcing the 
1958 statute. It appeared to the sub- 
committee and also to the full committee 
that Food and Drug had been extremely 
careful in its hearings on petitions re- 
garding food additives. 

At the conclusion of all of our hear- 
ings, which were extended, the commit- 
tee came unanimously to the belief that 
the law in question should be extended 
until June 30, 1964. It is the belief of 
the Secretary, as well as the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, that the ex- 
tension is in the public interest. For 
this reason, the committee unanimously 
recommended that this legislation be ex- 
tended. Mr. Speaker, in speaking for the 
minority, I am sure I express our posi- 
tion that it is in the public interest to 
extend the bill until June 30, 1964, in 
order to give the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration a proper opportunity to com- 
plete examination of all of the petitions 
now pending for approval. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the original 
sponsors of the Food Additives Act of 
1958, which was a very important new 
departure in the enforcement of the 
pure-food laws, I see no reason to op- 
pose H.R. 3980 which has been reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to provide additional 
time for the clearance of many addi- 
tives now in use but whose safety has 
not been completely established. 

Under the original act all of these 
additives in use before January 1, 1958, 
would have had to be cleared as to com- 
plete safety by March 6, 1961; that is, by 
last week. Because of the tremendous 
amount of scientific and technological 
work required on many of these addi- 
tives, there are apparently thousands 
which have not completed the necessary 
testing. Unless we pass this bill today 
all of those chemicals could no longer 
be used in food, although, as the law 
provides, they would have been removed 
some time ago if there was any serious 
doubt or real evidence of danger. 

I would object to this kind of an ex- 
tension of time—the bill will permit 
this to go as long as June 30, 1964—I 
would object to that under normal cir- 
cumstances if it was a case of manufac- 
turers waiting until the last minute to 
begin the testing or failing to make any 
effort to comply with the law. But Iam 
pleased to note that this bill applies only 
in those cases where the manufacturer 
had proceeded to make the proper tests 
and had applied to Food and Drug more 
than a year ago for an extension of time 
to continue tests then underway. 

H.R. 3980 provides broad authority to 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
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step in at any time to cancel the exten- 
sion of time for the testing of any addi- 
tive when the interests of the public in- 
dicate it should be withdrawn from the 
market as a food additive. So there is 
plenty of protection here for the con- 
sumer if enforcement is strict. 

I would like to congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce for refusing to make this exten- 
sion bill a vehicle for weakening some of 
the controversial provisions of the Food 
Additives Act of 1958. I think their ac- 
tion on this matter should serve as a 
warning to those manufacturers who are 
going to be affected or are being affected 
by the Color Additives Act of 1960 that 
they had better begin now, if they have 
not already done so, to conduct the tests 
which are required to prove the safety 
of the coloring matter used in their 
products. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 10, after “1961,” insert “or has 
on that date a request for such extension 
pending before him,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 14, after the word “date”, 
insert ”’, not beyond June 30, 1964,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EXTENDING LOAN GUARANTEE AU- 
THORITY OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Commitee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 222 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 1163) 
to amend section 510 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to extend for one year the 
loan guaranty authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continute not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE], and yield myself such time as 
I may use. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 222 provides for the consider- 
ation of H.R. 1163, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 510 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
so as to extend for 1 year the loan guar- 
antee authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The resolution pro- 
vides for an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate. 

The purpose of the bill is to extend 
the termination date of the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
guarantee, in whole or in part, loans ma- 
turing within 15 years made to railroads 
by public or private financial institutions 
where the proceeds are to be used for 
capital expenditures, including additions 
and betterments, or for maintenance of 
road, property, and equipment. The 
present section 510 of the act, enacted in 
1958, terminates such authority on 
March 31, 1961. This bill would extend 
the date to June 30, 1962. 

Extension of the termination date is 
supported by the ICC and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and is en- 
dorsed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Testimony during the hearings on this 
bill before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce was to the effect 
that the financial situation of the rail- 
roads is even more critical now than it 
was in 1958, when the original legislation 
was enacted, and that with the current 
economic situation the need for the 
guarantee legislation is no less great to- 
day than at the time the law was en- 
acted. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 222. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule has been well 
described by the gentleman from In- 
diana. It came out of the Committee on 
Rules unanimously. I can see no pos- 
sible objection to the rule. 

The bill made in order by the rule 
merely strikes out “March 31, 1961” and 
inserts in lieu thereof “June 30, 1962”. 
No additional funds are needed, because 
out of a total of $500 million loan guar- 
antees originally authorized, only $85,- 
817,360 have been used. There is no 
question of any additional appropria- 
tion. 

There have been 8 of these railroads 
that have availed themselves of the loan, 
14 applications in all. I can see no pos- 
sible objection, in fact, it is something 
that is desired by the railroad workers, 
also by the employers of railroad labor 
and all concerned. As we know, our 
railroads are in difficulty today, and this 
is merely prolonging.the time when they 
can avail themselves of these ICC loans. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Avery]. 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill pending before the 
House this afternoon. I think it should 
pass. There were no persuasive reasons 
submitted to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce why the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should not be extended 15 
months in the guaranteed loan program 
for railroads. 

However, I think it is in the public 
interest to point out to the House this 
afternoon that we are conveying to an 
independent regulatory agency broad 
administrative authority in this bill. In 
the present instance, of course, it is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
have proven by administrations since 
1887 that they have been entirely trust- 
worthy and competent to administer the 
law under their jurisdiction. There is 
apparently dawning a new era for the 
agencies that we have historically calied 
the independent regulatory agencies. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the House this afternoon, Mr. Speaker, 
to an article appearing in today’s Wall 
Street Journal. The headline over the 
article is “Kennedy Moves To Put Regu- 
latory Agencies Under Tighter Grip.” 

I will not read from this article at 
length, but I think there are several per- 
tinent passages in this story that should 
be called to the attention of the House 
this afternoon as we proceed to convey 
lending authority to an independent 
regulatory agency to the extent of some 
$415 million remaining. 

The article starts out with this kind 
of comment: 

President Kennedy’s anticipated attempt 
to gain unprecedented White House power 
over the independent regulatory agencies, 
and the broad segments of American indus- 
try they regulate appears to be underway. 


I recall in 1958 the Committee on 
Legislative Oversight, a subcommittee of 
our great Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, chairmaned at this 
particular time by the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
found it was in the public interest to 
publicly condemn a White House aid 
serving President Eisenhower at that 
time because he had requested a status 
report on a matter pending before that 
regulatory agency as to the progress 
that had been made in reference to that 
one matter. I do not think it is neces- 
sary at this time to judge the action of 
the Legislative Oversight Committee. 
They took action, the House approved 
the action it took, so we can assume it 
was in the public interest that Sherman 
Adams, whom we are talking about, was 
condemned for requesting this status 
report. 

But we have now an entirely different 
Situation. It now becomes the accepted 
role of the Executive to intervene—in 
fact, apparently to dominate—in the re- 
sponsibility and jurisdiction that have 
been the role of what we describe as in- 
dependent regulatory agencies. If you 
think these are my own prejudiced com- 
ments, they are certainly mine. In be- 
half of my attempt to persuade you that 
they are not entirely prejudiced I would 
like to quote briefly again from the arti- 
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cle in today’s Wall Street Journal as 
follows: 

The White House memorandum represents 
the first time in the history of the regula- 
tory agencies, which dates back to the start 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1887, that the agencies have been told to 
file up-to-date progress reports with the 
White House or Congress or anybody else. 


But, following on down, the article 
further states this: 

Any agency chairman who might have 
been misled by the polite tone of the mem- 
orandum (‘The President will appreciate re- 
ceiving for informational purposes * * *’’) 
into thinking Mr. Kennedy’s interest was 
only casual, quickly found out otherwise. 
The memorandum, dated February 7 but 
never publicized, asked that the reports be 
filed on the first Tuesday of each month. 


The article continues that one of the 
agencies did not take this request as be- 
ing a serious request. They construed it 
to be merely a routine request, and the 
article states further that the matter has 
been cleared up with the particular 
agency chairman, and he is no longer 
under the illusion that it was just a 
routine request. It was a mandate from 
the President of the United States in 
line, of course, with the now much publi- 
cized Landis report that was submitted 
to the President back in December. I 
am sure the Members of this body are 
well informed as to the general content 
of the Landis report. It establishes the 
philosophy that all the regulatory agen- 
cies should come under the domination 
of the White House itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to longer 
impose upon the time of the House, but 
I would just like to make the Recorp 
clear that this is the boldest trespass up- 
on the independence of the regulatory 
agencies that has become a matter of 
record since the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was authorized in 1887. I 
am glad we are going te continue the 
sequel, at least, to the Legislative Over- 
sight Committee, because it looks like 
they are going to be exceedingly busy 
in the months ahead. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr.SPRINGER. May I say that when 
I read this article I was completely 
astounded that the executive department 
would in any way send down to the regu- 
latory agencies this kind of a directive 
in which they are attempting to seize 
upon the powers of those regulatory 
agencies and influence them with White 
House influence, and that is exactly what 
is taking place in this case. May I say 
that if President Eisenhower had indi- 
cated anything like this, certain mem- 
bers on our committee on the other side 
of the aisle would have made the well 
of this House so hot no one could have 
stood in it. Yet, we hear nothing from 
that side of the aisle today. May I say 
this to the House, that the powers which 
are now in the hands of the six regula- 
tory agencies are not powers of the White 
House; they are powers that were 
granted by this Congress and which this 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce had before these regulatory 
agencies were formed. These powers of 
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the regulatory agencies are our powers 
which we have delegated from this body 
to them. In the testimony that was 
rendered by each one of the chairmen of 
these various regulatory agencies last 
year when they were under examination 
in the House, when the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss] 
asked them to what body did they look, 
to the executive or to the legislative, for 
instructions, they said to the legislative 
body, because this is where their original 
jurisdiction came from, and by delegat- 
ing that authority to them, they are a 
part of the legislative body; they are not 
a part of the executive department. 
And I think, in view of this, a very 
careful investigation ought to be made. 
And may I say that the new Committee 
on Regulatory Agencies, a subcommittee 
of our committee, certainly ought to go 
into this without any delay, and I hope 
the chairman of this committee will see 
that that is done. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to rest this question with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Sprincer]. 
He served I think 3 years on the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight and if 
my memory serves me correctly, at that 
time the chief indictment against the 
former Eisenhower White House aid 
was that he had merely requested a 
status report on one case before one 
agency; is that not essentially true? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the princi- 
pal part of it, so far as what the gentle- 
man is talking about is concerned; it was 
said to be an attempt to influence an 
agency. And may I say that in that case 
what Sherman Adams did was only a 
trifle compared to what is being at- 
tempted here by the White House in 
this case, to influence these agencies 
which are not a part of the executive but 
a part of the legislative branch. 

Mr. AVERY. That is precisely the 
point I wanted to emphasize in my re- 
maining moments. Sherman Adams 
was indicted, by the committee at least, 
because he made a status inquiry on one 
case before one agency. Now we have 
the Executive not inquiring, but direct- 
ing, if you please, every agency to file 
with him a report on what they have 
done in the month preceding and what 
they expect to do in the month to follow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Avery] has expired. 

Mrs. ST, GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
have no further requests for time and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1163) to amend section 
510 of the Interstate Commerce Act so 
as to extend for 1 year the loan guarantee 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 1163, with 
Mr. Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce brings 
to the House of Representatives today 
the bill H.R. 1163 and urges its adoption. 
The committee held hearings on the leg- 
islation at which time interested parties 
were given the opportunity to appear, 
and a number of witnesses did appear 
and testified on the legislation. I be- 
lieve, without exception, every witness 
who appeared before the committee rec- 
ommended the extension of this au- 
thority. 

The purpose of the bill is to extend 
for 15 months the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
guarantee loans to railroads which was 
provided for in the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958 which, unless 
extended, would terminate March 31. 
In the 1958 act the Congress added a 
new part V to the Interstate Commerce 
Act which provided that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could guarantee 
loans to railroads made by public and 
private institutions for the purpose of 
capital and maintenance expenditures. 
Under the economic conditions which 
existed in 1958 we were informed that 
some railroads had been forced by rea- 
son of their cash position to defer cer- 
tain construction and maintenance pro- 
grams and that with provision for this 
guarantee they would be able to secure 
loans enabling them to reinstate such 
programs, employing labor and purchas- 
ing materials and supplies. 

It seemed to us that such programs 
were certainly desirable and apparently 
the Congress felt they were desirable, 
and the matter was approved. Under 
the guaranty loan authority the Com- 
mission has granted some 14 applications 
totaling a little more than $85 million. 

I wish to emphasize that this is not a 
loan by the Government. It is a guar- 
antee of a loan obtained from the regu- 
lar market. A substantial portion of 
this amount was authorized in capital 
improvements and in the purchase of 
equipment. Unfortunately the economic 
conditions today in the railroad industry 
are similar to those which existed 3 
years ago. Our committee has been in- 
formed that it is extremely desirable 
that this guarantee loan authority be 
continued. There is pending before the 
Commission at this time an application 
for $15 million, the proceeds of which 
are to be used for capital improvements 
involving among other things the con- 
struction of a new electronic freight 
yard, which will take half of the amount. 
It is the belief of the committee that 
it is desirable to extend part V until next 
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year so that projects such as this may 
immediately go forward. 

It is not alone in the number or 
amount of the applications which have 
been approved by the Commission that 
this authority has been effective in pro- 
viding for railroad construction, main- 
tenance, and purchases. Testimony be- 
fore the committee has been to the 
effect that it is unmistakable that the 
mere existence of this authority has en- 
abled the carriers to secure financing 
through regular money markets even 
though they do not have to avail them- 
selves of this guarantee. 

It is our belief that the tests and limi- 
tations provided for by part V give as 
full protection to the Government as is 
reasonable under all of the circum- 
stances. As stated in section 504, the 
Commission must find that the carrier 
cannot elsewhere procure funds on rea- 
sonable terms, that the rate of interest 
must not be too high, and that the 
prospective earning power of the carrier, 
together with the character and value 
of the security pledged, furnish reason- 
able assurance of the carrier’s ability to 
repay the loan. You will observe fur- 
ther explanation of the statute in the 
report to which I direct your attention. 

In the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee almost unanimously, you will ob- 
serve there are additional views on the 
report filed by certain members of our 
committee. I direct your attention to 
the views of our colleagues at the hear- 
ing, at which time these matters were 
thoroughly discussed and _ searching 
questions were addressed by members of 
the committee particularly to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. There 
were some questions raised with refer- 
ence to some of the problems of adminis- 
tration and some of the policies, but 
nevertheless the members who filed these 
views state that in their view they rec- 
ommend that the authority be extended. 
Therefore, I think you will find that in 
the course of the debate on this legisla- 
tion the committee was practically unan- 
imous in its recommendation that this 
authority be extended, but there will be 
some debate, and appropriately so, as to 
the administration of the law by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and 
questions raised thereon. 

I think you will find that this is a rea- 
sonable request. Itis needed. For many 
years we have had a transportation pol- 
icy that we thought was a sound one. It 
is imperative that we do provide the 
American people with a sound transpor- 
tation system under which all modes of 
transportation may be able to serve the 
American people. We feel that this is a 
step in that direction, and it is needed. 
Therefore, we urge the approval of this 
extension in this legislation. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Do I understand 
correctly that this is simply a guaranty 
and not an appropriation of funds? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is no appropria- 
tion of funds. There is no Government 
loan. Application is made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and under 
the act passed in 1958, there are certain 
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criteria required. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission considers whether or 
not the application meets the criteria, 
that is, these requirements, and if so, 
through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Government guarantees the 
loan or the repayment of the loan, and 
the loan is obtained through the regu- 
lar, established money market. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I understood one 
of the previous speakers to say that in 
spite of the authority, which was ex- 
tended, there had been appropriations 
of only $80 million. 

Mr. HARRIS. No, there have been 
no appropriations whatsoever. There 
has been a guaranty of loans to the ex- 
tent of a little more than $85 million in 
some 14 applications, I believe. 

Mr. MONAGAN. So that the appro- 
priation would come only if the guaran- 
teed obligation was not finally met at 
maturity? 

Mr. HARRIS. In that case, the 
Government would be called upon to 
carry out this obligation and, obviously, 
there would have to be made appropria- 
tions for that purpose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I might say in con- 
nection with the inquiry of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Connecticut 
that one of the criteria for an applica- 
tion for a loan under this provision is 
that the borrower cannot get the money 
in the open market. In other words, if 
an application is made and the Com- 
mission feels that the borrower can get 
the loan through some private source 
without the necessity of a guarantee, 
the Commission will refuse to give such 
&@ loan. Not everybody who comes to 
the Commission gets a loan automati- 
cally. The borrower must comply with 
the criteria set up by this law, and the 
Commission itself. 

Mr. HARRIS. As a matter of fact, 
one loan was turned down completely, 
in toto. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. It is also true, is it 
not, that a fee is charged in connection 
with the guarantee? 

_ HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That point was not 
mentioned so far in the discussion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I ask the distin- 
guished gentleman if it is not true that 
the existence of this loan authority 
makes it somewhat easier for the rail- 
roads to obtain funds from other sources. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, it makes it easier 
for the industry to go to the regular 
money market and obtain funds through 
the regular channels. That is true, as I 
tried to explain in my statement. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I might further ask 
the gentleman if it is not true that at 
the time we were considering this bill, 
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there was quite a bit of pressure put on 
by various railroads about the matter of 
freight car shortages, and that since the 
approval of this legislation, we have not 
had any demands that we enact any 
legislation to relieve that situation. 

Mr. HARRIS. We have had remark- 
able progress in that particular field. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I would be most reluc- 
tant to let the comment of the gentle- 
man from Alabama stand without some 
modification anyhow because, certainly, 
for the railroads that serve the Middle 
West, there is a considerable demand 
for adjustment in the per diem fee 
charged on freight cars. So there is a 
continuing request, part of a segment of 
the industry, to improve the freight car 
situation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course that is for 
the purpose of keeping the cars rolling; 
utilizing them and not having them 
stand idle. 

Mr. ROBERTS. My reference was to 
the fact that some of these laws have 
been for the purpose of building freight 
cars. 

Mr. HARRIS. Maintenance, construc- 
tion, employment—all of those things 
were part of the consideration of this 
program in 1958. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think one point 
ought to be made which has not been 
made thus far. At one time the rail- 
roads appeared before our Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Civil Aeronau- 
tics, and wanted the Federal Govern- 
ment to form a corporation with a valua- 
tion of around $500 million, from which 
they could borrow. It was the feeling 
of the subcommittee, and I am sure the 
feeling of the full committee, that such 
action was not justified. We felt it was 
not wise to enter into that kind of ar- 
rangement, but we felt that a Federal 
guarantee program was much more in 
line with the kind of program which we 
had begun back in the thirties extending 
on down to 1959. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Now I should like to comment briefly 
on the statement made by my distin- 
guished colleague from Kansas [Mr. 
AVERY] and the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. SPRINGER], members of the 
committee. 

First I should like to make it clear, 
and I will say to my distinguished col- 
leagues that my views have not changed 
at all as to whether or not the Congress 
intended the major regulatory agencies 
to be independent in character and an 
arm of the Congress. I have the same 
interest in this problem now as I had 
last year and the year before and the 
years prior to that. It is my intention 
to continue that interest in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 
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Just as it has been in the past, we 
should endeavor to find out if there are 
inadequacies in the laws, and if so, what; 
also whether or not under the respon- 
sibility of our committee, the laws are 
being properly administered accordingly. 

Now, I come to the Landis report. I 
had some feeling or reaction to the re- 
port when I was advised of it, and after 
I had read the suggestions, I thought it 
stated the problem exceptionally well. 
It was actually in three major divisions; 
the first part points up the problem as 
fine as I have ever seen it anywhere. AS 
to the second part of the report, the crit- 
ica] analysis, I had some questions about 
some of it. The third part of the report 
contained recommendations. I have 
some grave concern about some of them 
and some aversion to some of the recom- 
mendations. I did not hesitate to state 
my concern. But since then I have 
gained a great deal of insight in discus- 
sions with Dean Landis and with the 
President as to what actually was in- 
tended. I think it will be clarified. 

The report the gentleman gave from 
the article in the Wall Street Journal 
was called to my attention just a few 
minutes ago. In my judgment I do not 
believe the President has any intention 
of attempting to gain unprecedented 
powers as the Chief Executive over these 
independent agencies of the Govern- 
ment. I hope I am right in this state- 
ment. 

The President has stated that he was 
concerned about some of the things that 
our committee was concerned with and 
which many other people of the country 
are concerned about, and that is inter- 
minable delays, delays, delays. The 
American people are entitled to their 
business being expedited insofar as pos- 
sible before these agencies. 

The Constitution charges the President 
with seeing that the laws are faithfully 
executed and I am sure this was what 
the President had in mind in connection 
with his expressed intention in that 
field. 

After my conversation with him, as 
you well know of from published reports, 
I came away with the feeling he was 
not concerned with anything except the 
administration of the acts establishing 
the agencies and laws connected there- 
with and wanted to cooperate with the 
Congress to that end. 

Something was said about the memo- 
randum. I learned of this memoran- 
dum, I might say to my distinguished 
colleagues and this did not come as a 
surprise to me. I learned about it, I 
assume, in just a few days after it had 
been sent to the Chairman of each Com- 
mission. I was concerned about it at 
first and I took it upon myself to make 
an inquiry. In doing so I obtained a 
copy of the memorandum which went 
from the White House to these agencies, 
and when we get back in the House I 
will ask consent to include it at this 
point in the Recorp for the benefit of 
the Members. 

It is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM TO CHAIRMAN, INTERSTATE 
CoMMERCE COMMISSION—FEBRUARY 7, 1961 

The President will appreciate receiving for 
informational purposes on the third Tuesday 
of each month, a brief, informal, written 
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summary from the chief officer of the agency 
on its principal activities during the pre- 
ceding month and pending for the period 
immediately ahead. 

The President is most interested in being 
kept closely informed on important policy 
and administrative action taken or proposed, 
and of concern to him as Chief Executive or 
in his other constitutional responsibilities. 
He is particularly interested in having major 
problems of the agency flagged for his at- 
tention. 

The reports should be kept as specific, 
incisive, and brief as possible—preferably 
but not necessarily under two pages. Mat- 
ters highlighted in these summaries and of 
particular interest to the President can later 
be more extensively developed at his re- 
quest. Decisions pending before independ- 
ent boards or commissions should not be in- 
cluded; nor should these reports be only 
generalized progress reports, statistical com- 
pilations, or personnel lists. If nothing of 
significant note for the President’s personal 
attention has occurred, please merely re- 
port that fact. These reports will supple- 
ment, not in any way displace, existing 
means of communication and consultation 
with the President. The reports will be used 
only by this office. 

Please send duplicate copies of the 
monthly report to the President, attention: 
the undersigned. 

FReDErRIcK G. DUTTON, 
Special Assistant to the President. 


Mr. HARRIS. I also have a copy of 
some of the reports, and I will include 
one in order that you may have the bene- 
fit of it and to help clarify any question 
anyone might have, as I did at the time. 
Also to show the nature of the report 
as typical of what is desired. 

It is as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—SUM- 
MARY STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES, 
JANUARY 20—FEBRUARY 20, 1961 


Several major reorganization steps were 
taken in an effort to speed disposition of 
cases, improve quality of decisions in major 
cases, and generally develop greater efficiency 
in the agency’s operations. Further steps 
were planned. 

The position of Chairman was strength- 
ened, a Vice Chairman (Commissioner Rupert 
L. Murphy) was named to oversee the major 

atory functions beginning March 1, 
1961, additional delegations of work were 
made to staff employees, and the right of 
appeal to the entire Commission was limited 
thereby freeing the Commissioners for action 
upon cases of general transportation im- 
portance. 

Rulemaking proceedings were instituted 
to curb certain practices of household goods 
movers, particularly the one complained of 
most: low and misleading estimates. 

A guarantee was approved for an additional 
loan of $3,500,000 to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, for a total to 
date of $21,659,400, on a showing that officials 
of the four States concerned will make new 
efforts to help the railroad over its serious 
financial troubles. 

The Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and 
Burlington railroads filed application to 
merge. The combined mileage would be 
about 24,700, largest railroad system in the 
country. 

The Commission set in motion a broad in- 
vestigation of grade crossing accidents in- 
volving trains and tank trucks. 

The agency’s 74th annual report to Con- 
gress, transmitted February 8, 1961, con- 
tained 14 legislative recommendations. 


Mr. HARRIS. It is made very clear 
that no information concerning investi- 
gational processes is requested. Under 
the law these agencies of the Govern- 
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ment are to issue annual reports. After 
looking over the report I came to the 
conclusion that this was merely a re- 
quest to see if such report could not be 
provided, not necessarily on a confiden- 
tial basis to the White House, but as a 
public report that we might get the bene- 
fit of it. I think it is a pretty good thing 
to have a status report on a general 
basis each month. The President did 
not ask any information, and neither did 
he in this memorandum indicate to any 
of the agencies that he wanted any in- 
formation on any particular case. That 
is the difference in this memorandum 
from the cases referred to by my dis- 
tinguished colleagues who are equally 
interested in this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I am participating in 
a panel discussion tonight with the 
District Bar Association on the subject 
of who should oversee these regulatory 
agencies. I have very carefully worked 
up what I believe to be a pretty good 
statement, certainly of my own views 
on this, and I shall ask to have the 
statement included in the Recorp at this 
point, as follows: 


OPENING REMARKS OF HON. OREN HARRIS ON 
PANEL PROGRAM, ADMINISTRATIVE Law SEc- 
TION, BAR ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., Marcu 14, 1961 


It is always a pleasure to participate in the 
activities of the administrative law section 
of the Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is particularly rewarding to me 
to be asked to join the Chairman of the 
major independent regulatory commissions 
in discussing the age-old, but always topi- 
cal, subject before us tonight. Mr. von Baur 
has asked me to present congressional view 
of our topic, “Who Should Regulate the 
Regulators: Congress or the White House?” 
Whiie, of course, I can speak only for my- 
self, I think it is fair to say that the views I 
will advance are widely held among Members 
of Congress. 

I want to compliment your administrative 
law section for sponsoring this program to- 
night to consider a topic of such pressing 
importance and wide concern. 

I might say: at the outset that I suspect 
the statement of our topic is a bit loaded. 
Taken literally, it seems to force us to side 
wholly with one branch or the other, a po- 
sition that is a little too “pat” in so com- 
plex a system as ours. Even the slightest 
acquaintance with the problems of these 
agencies teaches us that here is no place for 
the doctrinaire or the fanatic, for the man 
who would have one branch of our Govern- 
ment lord it over all the others. We might 
also acknowledge that the courts have had 
something to say about the course of admin- 
istration. With those qualifications in 
mind, I shall try to outline briefly my views. 

Let us first put this question in its true 
perspective. 

We might as well begin with the Consti- 
tution, the foundation of our Government. 
Article I of the Constitution vests all legis- 
lative powers in the Congress and charges 
that body “‘to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several States.” 

Article II, dealing with the executive 
branch, enjoins the President to “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

These regulatory agencies were estab- 
lished by Congress pursuant to its constitu- 
tional mandate to regulate commerce. Of 
necessity, Congress has chosen to delegate to 
the agencies the detailed, technical, day-to- 
day work of regulation. 

They are the administrative agents of 
specified legislative policies. They are in a 
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very real sense trustees of these congres- 
sional powers, and their primary accounta- 
bility is accordingly to the Congress. This 
is what we mean when we say that the in- 
dependent agency is an “arm” of Congress, 

The President is charged by the Constitu- 
tion with taking care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. How, we hear it asked, can 
the President fulfill that responsibility if he 
is prevented from exerting control over pow- 
erful agencies of Government dealing with 
vital segments of the economy? I think the 
answer is that he is not constitutionally to 
be held responsible for the exercise of any 
authority beyond limits imposed by Con- 
gress pursuant to its own constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. No one has put the point 
better than Mr. Justice Holmes, who said 
that “the duty of the President to see that 
the laws be executed is a duty that does not 
go beyond the laws or require him to achieve 
more than Congress sees fit to leave within 
his power.” 

The President is granted by Congress the 
power to appoint and in some instances to 
remove members of independent agencies. 
Congress provided that he may appoint the 
chairman of most of them. Likewise, it pro- 
vided that the advice and consent of the 
Senate be required for confirmation of agen- 
cy members. 

But the power to appoint is in the case 
of each commission limited by a require- 
ment that no more than a simple majority 
may be of the same political party. The 
power to remove, where it exists at all, may 
be exercised only on grounds of inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 
Typically, the terms for which commission- 
ers are appointed are staggered and overlap 
the administration of any given Executive. 
Thus the commission members are in and 
of the commission; they are not in and 
of the administration of any particular Pres- 
ident. 

Congress fully recognizes the Presidential 
duty to see to the faithful execution of the 
laws. In addition to the powers of appoint- 
ment and removal, the executive branch 
has been granted by the Congress consider- 
able power over agency budgets. Not only 
does the Bureau of the Budget have vast 
powers over the preparation and presenta- 
tion to Congress of commission budget re- 
quests, it also screens all their proposals for 
legislation. These powers have been lodged 
in the Budget Bureau in recognition of the 
fact that centralized budgetary control is 
necessary for the efficient management of 
our huge Federal Government. Even so, as 
I’m sure you are aware, many Members of 
Congress feel we have vested too much con- 
trol over independent agencies in the Budget 
Bureau. Some attention is being given to 
this problem now. 

What all of this adds up to, I think, is this: 
Congress, for a number of reasons, one of 
which is the wisdom of having a spirit of 
comity among the major branches of Gov- 
ernment, has conferred on the executive 
branch specific but limited powers with re- 
spect to the independent agencies. It has 
occasionally conferred extraordinary powers 
where special circumstances warranted. An 
example is the President’s unreviewable au- 
thority to override the CAB’s assignment of 
international commercial air routes. 

But while Congress recognizes that the job 
of “regulating the regulators” is one that 
requires teamwork with the Executive, it has 
necessarily reserved to itself the basic re- 
sponsibility for oversight of agency opera- 
tions. In the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, Congress expressly entrusted each 
standing committee of both Houses with 
exercising ‘continuous watchfulness of the 
execution by the administrative agencies 
concerned of any laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of such 
committee.” 
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This statutory provision simply recognizes 
that congressional responsibility does not 
end with the enactment of legislation and 
the establishment of the regulatory commis- 
sions. Congress must keep itself advised of 
inadequacies in the substantive and pro- 
cedural laws as they may appear in the 
course of administration by the agencies. 
It must also ascertain whether the laws are 
being administered in accordance with the 
intent of Congress. These basic responsibili- 
ties could not, in any event, be abdicated by 
the Congress, and it would appear only prac- 
tical that in this connection Congress should 
concern itself with the interrelated prob- 
lems of delay, agency organization, standards 
of conduct, and so forth. Division of these 
responsibilities would result in considerable 
duplication of effort by the Executive and the 
Congress, dissension, and a number of 
thoroughly harassed commissions. 

In addition, I doubt the wisdom of lodging 
botk the appointment power and the over- 
sight power in the Executive. It is axio- 
matic that for persons in positions of public 
trust the appearance of improper conduct 
can be as destructive to effective government 
as the disclosure of actual impropriety. It 
would not- be in the public interest for the 
Executive to be placed in a position of 
vulnerability in this respect. 

Before closing, I should like to invoke the 
authority of President Woodrow Wilson, who 
earlier recognized that congressional re- 
sponsibility was not solely that of enacting 
legislation. He stated that he considered 
vigilant oversight by Congress of administra- 
tion of the laws quite as important as the 
legislative function, and stated further that 
“even more important than legislation is the 
instruction and guidance in political affairs 
which the people might receive from a body 
which kept all national concerns suffused in 
a broad daylight of discussion.” 

I don’t think anyone—in the agencies, in 
the executive, or in the Congress—wants to 
see the agencies become a battleground 
where the other branches are engaged in a 
struggle for control. The only beneficiaries 
of such a struggle would be those persons 
with a short-run interest in trying to evade 
effective regulation by keeping government 
demoralized. Surely the public interest 
would be the loser. 

And while I would be the last to pretend 
that Congress may not share some of the 
responsibility for many agency deficiencies, 
I see no reason for challenging the soundness 
of the basic framework for agency oversight 
that I have just outlined. 


Mr. HARRIS. I want it made indel- 
ibly clear to everyone what my views are 
with respect to these agencies. They are 
an arm of the Congress, they have only 
such authority as the Congress has given 
them, and it is going to be my purpose 
to see that that situation is maintained. 
It is going to be my purpose in working 
with our committee to assist to the best 
of my ability these agencies and every- 
one else interested, members of the bar, 
the practitioners, the agencies of the 
Government, the Chief Executive, every- 
body, in order to see that the efficient 
administration of the laws of these 
agencies may be carried out as fully as 
possible. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. ° 

Mr. AVERY. I want to make the rec- 
ord abundantly clear that not for 1 min- 
ute do I feel the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas is going to recede from his 
position of responsibility he has taken. 
As chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce, of course, 
that automatically makes him an ex- 
officio member of the Oversight Subcom- 
mittee. I am fully aware he will pursue 
those things in the same fairminded 
way he always has. Obviously I do not 
agree with some of the gentleman’s con- 
clusions, but I have never questioned his 
motives. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. The gentleman made 
one statement I want to have under- 
scored here this afternoon. Did I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that he 
was going to exert all the influence with- 
in his power to make these so-called 
monthly reports back to the White 
House a public document, or will he be 
content for them to remain purely 
confidential memoranda to the Chief 
Executive? 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman in the first place that I do not 
claim to exert any influence at all. As 
a matter of fact, that is what we are 
talking about now in reference to these 
agencies. I do not want to indicate that 
I am going to try to influence anyone. 
In my judgment we can, and I am sure 
our committee will, get a copy of these 
monthly reports as they come out in 
order that we may have the information. 

Mr. AVERY. I think that is an ex- 
tremely important statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the chairman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
statement about the agencies comes up, 
of course, as a part of the problem we 
have here, because this is a bill in which 
the administration feature is going to 
be discussed, as I have discussed it here 
briefly. Secondly, I think the discus- 
sion of our colleagues in the minority 
views on this problem is important. So 
far as I am concerned I believe we are all 
working together with what the Presi- 
dent has in mind, our committee and 
everyone, so that we can see better ad- 
ministration of these laws by the major 
agencies. 

I want to take this opportunity now 
to say that when extension of the au- 
thority for the submission of reorgani- 
zation programs of the Government 
comes before this House I for one am 
going to raise the question as to the ap- 
propriate time that we will have to care- 
fully review any kind of a reorganiza- 
tion plan that affects the regulatory 
agencies and the action of these major 
regulatory agencies. We have to give 
proper consideration to any such reor- 
ganization plans that might be sub- 
mitted affecting these agencies, and I 
for one am going to be watching that 
very closely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, to pursue this matter 
further which the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kansas has raised and which 
our distinguished chairman has talked 
about, I am afraid that our chairman 
has missed the point of the memo- 
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randum. Allow me to quote from the 
memorandum itself: 


The President is most interested in being 
kept closely informed— 


“Closely informed” I emphasize— 
on important policy and administrative ac- 
tion taken or proposed. He is particularly 
interested in having major problems of the 
agency flagged for his attention. 


When was it, may I say to my distin- 
guished chairman, when it was ever the 
business of the executive department to 
inquire into the policy of any regulatory 
agency? I cannot think of any more 
flagrant violation of the separation of 
the legislative and the executive depart- 
ments than we have in this sending 
down a letter asking that regulatory 
agency to report to the Executive, which 
has nothing to do with what policy ac- 
tion should be taken. That is our job 
in the Congress because the agencies 
took their powers from the Congress— 
not the executive department. 

I quote from the article further: 

Mr. Kennedy made it clear he wants meaty, 
revealing reports on policies and actions, 
not dry compilations of statistics. They 
should not be generalized progress reports, 
statistical compilations or personnel lists. 


What he is trying to do is to find out 
what the policies of the agencies are, 
and I take it he is attempting to influence 
the agencies as to their policies. 

Let me read from the last paragraph 
on page 1: 

Mr. Landis even suggested that the New 
Frontier couldn't achieve its proclaimed ob- 
jective of hastening economic growth with- 
out greater control over the agencies, which, 
he said, have more power over the economy 
than “the powers remaining in the execu- 
tive and legislative (branches).” The agen- 
cies have extensive power over the rates and 
operations of airlines, railroads, natural gas 
pipelines and other companies with billions 
of dollars of assets; they control a major part 
of the flow of new capital into the economy 
by regulating securities and exchanges, and 
they regulate a variety of other economic 
activity ranging from advertising to the 
location of hydroelectric plants. 


With that statement by Mr. Landis, 
what more could be expected than to 
influence the policies of the agencies, 
because that is the direct effect of the 
statement which he has made. 

Let me turn now to page 12 of the Wall 
Street Journal and quote as follows: 

The White House memorandum and other 
preliminaries to gaining power over the 
regulatory agencies so far have not run into 
any stiff opposition. It may yet appear, but 
some believe the Kennedy administration’s 
efforts to melt opposition before it hardens 
will pay off. 


May I say to the Members of the 
House that in the 10 years I have been 
here there has never been, in my estima- 
tion any greater effort by the Chief 
Executive of this country to try to obtain 
control over a portion of the legislative 
branches than is trying to be exerted by 
this memorandum. And already one re- 
port has apparently gone to the White 
House without any objection by anybody 
on this committee. May I say that if 
such a thing had ever been indicated on 
the part of our preceding President Eis- 
enhower, there would have been an in- 
vestigation by our committee the next 
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day. Today, I am making a formal re- 
quest of the chairman of our committee 
to call a meeting of the Subcommittee 
on Regulatory Agencies to go into this 
matter very thoroughly. And I think it 
ought to be done without delay. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to incuire of the distinguished gen- 
tieman from Illinois [Mr. Sprrncer], in 
view of the quotations which he made 
from the article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal that it was not a status report, not 
a@ progress report that the President re- 
quested from the agency; and if you 
eliminate “progress” and “status” you 
can come back only to one conclusion 
and that is policy. Would the gentleman 
agree? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would say that 
there can be no other reasonable inter- 
pretation of this memorandum except 
that he expects to influence policy. 

Mr. AVERY. And asI recall the quo- 
tation that the gentleman read from the 
Wall Street Journal, it was from the 
memorandum itself that went to the 
agencies when it said that it was not a 
status report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman has 
told us about a communication from the 
White House to the administrative agen- 
cies in the orderly course of govern- 
mental affairs. He makes allegations 
that this is a highly improper act. Iam 
wondering if the gentleman will tell us 
in what way this is improperly influenc- 
ing the agencies concerned. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Because he is ask- 
ing for their policy decisions. 

Mr. DINGELL. As I understand, he is 
sending a communication to them re- 
questing information as to what their 
policy decisions are. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right; that 
is not a part of the executive branch. 
That is a part of the governmental agen- 
cies themselves. Those powers were 
delegated to those agencies by this Con- 
gress. It is not a part of the executive 
department. May I say that the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DIncELL] him- 
self brought this up in the hearings 
which we had last year on this matter 
in examination of the chairmen of the 
various regulatory agencies who came 
before us on this very point. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am very familiar 
with that. But the gentleman says 
that because the White House has re- 
quested these agencies to furnish him 
with a statement of their policies that 
that is improper. I want to know how 
that improperly influences these gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that what 
Mr. Sherman Adams did was very minor 
in comparison with this. Mr. Adams 
asked for a status report, not a policy 
decision. Here he is asking what are 
the policies of these various agencies. 
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Policies are matters entirely to be de- 
cided within those agencies. It is not 
part of the Executive to inquire what 
those policies are. If there is any in- 
quiry as to policy, it is up to this com- 
mittee from which these powers were 
delegated, to have the chairmen of these 
agencies tell us what their policies are. 
That is not a part of the executive de- 
partment. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will ask the gentle- 
man my question again, so that the mat- 
ter can be clarified—I did not mean to 
return to the case of Sherman Adams, 
who used to call down to these agencies 
and say, do this, do that, and do some- 
thing else. What I am referring to is, 
What is wrong with the White House 
calling these independent agencies by 
formal communication and asking, What 
is your policy? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think it is dis- 
tinctly wrong. There cannot be any 
question that he, as the Chief Executive 
of the Nation, is calling them to inquire 
about their policy. 

The conclusion is that they are at- 
tempting to influence the agency on the 
policy that they want to get out of them, 
not the policy which it is deciding but 
undoubtedly the policy which they have 
in mind. 

May I say for the benefit of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the Legis- 
lative Oversight Committee made this 
very clear, not on one occasion, but on 
several occasions in 1960-61, that this 
kind of inquiry was improper. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman has 
drawn certain inferences from this. I 
should like the gentleman to tell me one 
item of improper influence that was 
exercised here or one change of policy 
within these administrative agencies as 
a result of this communication. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There has not been 
any yet; there has been only one status 
report even made. 

Mr. DINGELL. What is improper 
about these agencies furnishing status 
reports to the White House? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If it were only a 
status report that would be one thing. 
But he is asking on questions of policy. 
If there is a difference of opinion on 
that between the gentleman and my- 
self, then there is that difference; but 
in my estimation, the Legislative Over- 
sight Committee made it very clear in 
the last Congress than any inquiry of 
this nature—and I think the gentleman 
joined in that as strongly as anybody 
could—was an attempt to influence the 
agency. I do not think any other rea- 
sonable inference can be drawn from it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

As I said before, when the gentleman 
reads the memorandum in full—not out 
of the newspapers—he will have the full 
benefit of its import and intent. And I 
think the gentleman will find that the 
President is perhaps entitled to the in- 
formation, as the Congress would, be- 
cause these agencies are an arm of the 
Congress. They are set up by the Con- 
gress. We provide that they shall issue 
reports. The reports, usually on an 
annual basis, come to the Congress, and 
some go to the President. 
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I disagree with my distinguished 
friend from Illinois when he attempts 
to compare the action of the President 
with the action of Mr. Adams, assistant 
to President Eisenhower. There is no 
comparison whatsoever in a _ request 
which is in the nature of a general 
memorandum to all of the agencies by 
the President for general information as 
to how they are getting along in expedit- 
ing matters before them than for in- 
formation on a particular case as it was 
with Mr. Adams. What the gentleman 
referred to is what the Legislative Over- 
sight Committee found in connection 
with the request referred to from the 
White House at that time. There is no 
comparison whatsoever. The President 
is asking only general information to 
carry out his own responsibility of seeing 
that the laws are adequately and fairly 
administered. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
is most refreshing and hopeful to see 
the concern expressed here with a threat 
implied or imagined or otherwise ar- 
rived at to the independence of these 
agencies. I can only observe that there 
has been a greater expression of con- 
cern over the impairment of the inde- 
pendence of the agencies in this instance 
on the basis of a newspaper report of 
what might be the case than there was 
over the evidence developed during the 
course of the hearings of the Legislative 
Oversight Committee on the Sherman 
Adams affair. It has been observed by 
one of the gentlemen in the minority of 
the committee that the committee had 
indicted Mr. Adams. I point out that 
the committee did no such thing. The 
evidence did. 

We want to talk seriously about the 
independence of these agencies. I have 
misgivings over the recommendations 
of Mr. Landis. I am most anxious now 
as I have been for the past 8 years that 
these be maintained as independent 
agencies, but I point out that by action 
of this Congress there are important 
areas today where their independence is 
compromised. We require them to go to 
the Bureau of the Budget in the Office 
of the President and submit fully to an 
examination of policy complete in every 
detail, and then justify their requests 
for funds to operate the agencies. This 
is an examination in depth. When we 
talk of the policy report requested in 
the memorandum reported in the Wall 
Street Journal, and I have seen a copy 
of the memorandum, I point out that 
there are a number of policies involved 
in the deliberations of the independent 
agencies. 

There is policy relating to the admin- 
istration of the agency. I think in this 
area, where we have delegated an ad- 
ministrative power, that we should ex- 
amine into the true independent status; 
we have to recognize that there is a 
valid executive concern over administra- 
tive detail. 

if we are talking of the policy which 
might obtain in the matter of ‘rulemak- 
ing we have a different situation. If we 
are talking of the policies which govern 
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in the regulatory actions of the agency, 
we have a still different situation. 

So you cannot just say they have re- 
quested a status report on all of these 
and have that definitive in itself. We 
must go beyond that. I think it well that 
there be interest in whether or not these 
agencies are discharging their responsi- 
bilities. I prefer that the predominant 
role in overseeing their activity be main- 
tained by the Congress. I am confident 
that with the reestablishment of a spe- 
cial subcommittee it is the intention of 
the chairman to continue to give close 
attention to the activities of these agen- 
cies and to make certain that there are 
not improper contests, and that there is 
no effort of executive domination or an 
attempt to influence improperly in any 
way by anyone the decisions of the 
agency. 

But I think very clearly there should 
be executive concern and congressional 
concern when we view the shocking 
backlog of cases such as those that have 
accumulated in the Federal Power Com- 
mission since the Phillips decision—a 
backlog which has now reached awe- 
some proportions and defies almost any 
group of men to come through and find 
a means of sweeping it away. Once 
again, dealing realistically with the im- 
portant question of regulating as the 
law has been interpreted to require the 
Commission to regulate, we know what 
lengthy procedures are involved in all of 
the agencies and some attention should 
be given to expediting the procedures. 
If the failure is lack of staff, then again 
the mere requirement of submission to 
budget examination makes it an execu- 
tive responsibility to determine whether 
a staff is adequate to discharge the 
duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
California, who I thought was the most 
critical member of the Subcommittee on 
Oversight of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion with reference to the regulatory 
agencies, I take it from his words that 
he will be as diligent in this administra- 
tion in being sure that the freedom of 
the regulatory agencies is guarded, and 
if that is his purpose, he may be assured 
he will have my support. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. I want to assure the gen- 
tleman that that is my purpose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
cussion on the floor this afternoon, in 
my opinion, reaffirms my belief in the 
good judgment of the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules of the House. 
When I observed that we had a rule pro- 
viding for 2 hours of debate on this 
bill, I could not conceive how we could 
possibly consume 2 hours discussing a 
noncontroversial bill or at least what I 
presumed was a noncontroversial bill. 
But here we have consumed half of the 
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time already, and we have not even yet 
directed our remarks to the bill before 


us. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Reluctantly, I must 
make this comment. Referring to the 
second point the gentleman just made, I 
did take some 15 minutes discussing the 
bill itself and I thought I had quite thor- 
oughly explained it and I did try to ana- 
lyze it. In the second place, and I 
suppose that modesty would keep me, 
not necessarily from wanting to say this, 
but without trying to take anything 
away from the chairman of the great 
Committee on Rules, I would like the 
gentleman to know that as chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, I asked him for 2 hours. 

Mr. AVERY. Well, of course, I pre- 
sume I should have included the gentle- 
man from Arkansas in my observation 
in support of the prevailing usual wis- 
dom of the gentleman from Virginia, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to consume 
30 more seconds in respect to the matter 
we have been discussing in the last 30 
minutes, and that is whether or not 
there was any intention on the part of 
the executive to exercise any influence 
over the agencies that we normally al- 
lude to as the independent regulatory 
agencies. I am convinced there will be 
less influence anyhow in view of the dis- 
cussion that has taken place here on the 
floor this afternoon, and the further 
concern that will undoubtedly be ex- 
pressed by the sequel to the Legislative 
Oversight Committee. I do not believe 
that particular subcommittee has been 
officially named as yet, but I am sure its 
presence and its worth will be well 
known and will become very familiar to 
the Members of the House in the weeks 
to follow. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 1163, a bill to extend the loan guar- 
anty authority authorized in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. I do not view this 
proposal as special legislation to benefit 
any one individual railroad. If I thought 
it was special legislation in that context, 
I would not have supported it when it 
originally passed Congress in 1958 nor 
would I support the extension of the 
same program today. 

The benefits of this program fall in 
two general categories. In the first in- 
stance, the benefits obviously accrue to 
the particular railroads that have al- 
ready secured loans under this program. 
I will list those carriers in an extension 
of my remarks. The second category is 
perhaps more far reaching and more im- 
portant than the first. The very knowl- 
edge and availability of this program 
makes credit available at a reasonable 
rate to other carriers that are not identi- 
fied in the hearings or in the reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is in somewhat the same context as 
mortgage credit for homebuilding. Be- 
cause there is a guaranteed loan program 
available to potential homebuilders, 
there also becomes available certain 
commercial credit. I firmly believe that 
the benefits falling into these separate 
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categories clearly establishes that an ex- 
tension of this program is in the public 
interest. 

Most of the criticism of this program 
during the hearings was directed at 
loans made to the New Haven Railroad. 
There is probably not another railroad 
in the United States that has less to do 
with the transportation problems of 
Kansas than does the New Haven. 
Nevertheless, I feel that there is a pub- 
lic need served by this railroad and at 
the moment the Federal Government 
appears to be the only entity that is cap- 
able of providing the necessary emer- 
gency assistance to the New Haven Rail- 
road for it to continue in operation. It 
is somewhat out of character for me to 
walk down the aisle in support of Federal 
assistance to a facility that is regional in 
nature. I would not be in support of 
further possible assistance to this par- 
ticular carrier if the metropolitan areas 
directly benefiting from its service had 
not indicated an increasing sense of fi- 
nancial responsibility to this carrier. 

When the president of the New Haven 
Railroad, Mr. George Alpert, testified be- 
fore our committee in response to a 
auestion he stated for the record that 
the New Jersey Legislature has provided 
$6 million to railroads that serve metro- 
politan areas in that State. In New 
York the legislature, he stated, at 
the request of Governor Rockefeller in 
1958, passed a law which tied the rail- 
road taxes to net income rather than to 
assessment. 

In addition to these specific actions 
the four States served by this line, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and New York, joined to establish 
an interstate committee appointed by 
the respective Governors. This inter- 
state committee was to recommend back 
to the several State legislatures a pro- 
gram that they considered would reflect 
the individual State responsibility to pre- 
serve the service and operation of this 
particular carrier. In brief this recom- 
mendation suggests a possible $13 million 
annual subsidy program, half of which 
would be the modification or elimination 
of local and State taxes. I wanted the 
record to be abundantly clear that Con- 
gress is not creating a loan fund that is 
to be available for loans to insolvent 
carriers merely to permit them to con- 
tinue paying inequitable and dispropor- 
tionately high local and State ad valorem 
taxes. 

At this point I think it is desirable to 
make the record clear in respect to a 
loan approved by the Commission for 
another carrier. In his statement to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Commission Chairman Everett 
Hutchinson stated that the proceeds of 
one of these loans was used primarily 
to pay overdue State taxes. Taken out 
of context this loan might appear to be 
beyond the loan authority contained in 
the original act. When read in context, 
however, and in connection with a subse- 
quent explanation of this loan in the 
hearings, it is abundantly clear that this 
loan was approved by the Commission 
in keeping with the authority in the orig- 
inal act. The act provides that loans 
may be made for financing or refinanc- 
ing (1) of additions and betterments or 
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other capital expenditures made after 
January 1, 1957, or to reimburse the car- 
rier for expenditures made from its own 
funds for such additions and betterments 
or other capital expenditures. The pro- 
ceeds of this particular loan were used 
to restore operating capital to the car- 
rier that it had committed to the pur- 
chase of certain needed equipment after 
January 1, 1957. 

I think the committee should know 
that the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee did not liberalize the 
act in keeping with several requests that 
were presented during the course of the 
hearings. Mr. William P. Johnson, 
president of the Railway Express Agency 
presented a very persuasive statement 
requesting that that enterprise also be 
made eligible for a loan under the pro- 
gram the same as the railroad. There 
were other suggestions as to what should 
be considered as acceptable collateral 
by the Commission in approving a loan. 
Our committee did not see fit to make 
any changes in the program as it was 
originally authorized in 1958 and the bill 
before you today merely provides for a 
simple 15 month extension of the act. 

PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Hatieck], I 
ask the majority leader what the pro- 
gram is for tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam very glad to 
answer the question of the acting minor- 
ity leader 

The military construction bill had 
been scheduled for tomorrow, but no 
rule has been reported on that bill, and 
it will not be brought up tomorrow. 

I am informed that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion is going to report five resolutions to 
the full committee. Should the full com- 
mittee report to the House any or all of 
the five resolutions they will be brought 
up. 

One of the resolutions provides for 
additional employees to Members on the 
basis of $3,000; another resolution relates 
to the Judiciary Committee, one for the 
District of Columbia, one also for the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and one relating to the office of the Post- 
master. 

There will also be nine resolutions on 
printing, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 51, to print 
as a House document with 50,000 additional 
copies for committee and House distribu- 
tion of the publication “Facts on Commu- 
nism—Volume II, the Soviet Union, From 
Lenin to Khrushchev.” 

House Concurrent Resolution 81, to print 
as a House document with 132,000 additional 
copies for House distribution of the brochure 
entitled “How Our Laws Are Made.” 

House Concurrent Resolution 142, to print 
for the use of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, 100,000 additional copies of 
“Communist Target—Youth,” 86th Congress. 

House Resolution 91, to print as a House 
document and 1,000 additional copies for the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the publication entitled “Operating Princi- 
ples, Fryingpan-Arkansas Project.” 

House Resolution 104, to print for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities 6,000 adaitional copies of its “Annual 
Report for the Year 1960.” 
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House Resolution 201, to print for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
32,000 additional copies of its document en- 
titled “The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, What It Is—What It Does.’ 

S. 451, to authorize distribution of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp to former Members of 
Congress requesting such copies. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 7, to print as 
a Senate document with 5,000 additional 
copies for the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, a compilation of the studies on 
United States foreign policy, as prepared by 
that committee. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 15, to print 
as a Senate document with 4,000 additional 
copies to be printed for the use of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, a report 
entitled “A Report on United States Foreign 
Operations,” submitted by Senator ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER. 


Mr. SPRINGER. 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Battin]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to go into another phase of this 
matter that I believe has not been 
touched upon. The matter of undue 
pressure from the White House on reg- 
ulatory agencies was referred to, but I 
am more concerned about a statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee to the effect that part of 
the funds of loan guarantee program 
for railroads currently under considera- 
tion is committed to be used for the 
construction of an electronic freight- 
yard. Is that correct, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. HARRIS. Such a request was 
contained in an application of the Erie- 
Lackawanna in the amount of $15 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. BATTIN. Is that in addition to 
the funds the chairman referred to as 
having been committed from the orig- 
inal loan guarantee program? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; it is an applica- 
tion which is pending before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BATTIN. Under these circum- 
stances it becomes the position of the 
majority party that they favor going 
along with a program that will in es- 
sence create more automation in the 
railroad industry which, of course, ne- 
cessitates a reduction in the labor force 
now being employed by the railroad in- 
dustry. This being the case, how can 
the majority one day talk about unem- 
ployment and the hardships brought 
about by unemployment and the next 
day talk about the Federal Government 
guaranteeing loans to railroads for 
projects that will reduce job opportu- 
nity and in fact eliminate employment? 
The real irony of the situation is simple. 
We are using tax dollars, workingmen’s 
tax dollars to eliminate jobs. My ques- 
tion basically, Mr. Chairman, is whether 
or not we are being consistent or wheth- 
er or not we are being consistently in- 
consistent in this particular field. I 
would yield the balance of my time to 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. HARRIS. The chairman would 
be glad to undertake to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question. In the first place, 
this is an extension of existing law. 
Existing law provided 2 years ago—the 


I thank the gentle- 
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gentlemen of the minority at that time 
had their own President in the Chief 
Executive, and an administration of the 
gentleman and his party, and recom- 
mended that legislation, and it became 
a part of their program. The Congress 
approved it. It has been in existence 
for 2 years. 

We now have a Democratic adminis- 
tration. What I neglected a moment 
ago to say is that this is an administra- 
tion bill with the recommendation of the 
administration. There is a letter in the 
report from the Bureau of the Budget 
on it, which is the spokesman at this 
time for the administration. This does 
have bipartisan support. It has in the 
past, and it has now. This does not 
change any policy whatsoever. The 
criteria is set out in the report to which 
I direct the gentleman’s attention. The 
purpose of the legislation 2 years ago 
was exactly the same as it is now. We 
do not change it in any way whatsoever. 
The purpose of it was to increase em- 
ployment in the railroad industry by in- 
creasing construction in that industry, 
by providing maintenance in that in- 
dustry, providing in numerous ways so 
that the railroads may have an oppor- 
tunity to continue to serve the Ameri- 
can people. There was a trend up until 
2 years ago in the continued laying off 
of employees in the railroad industry. 

Mr. BATTIN. Will the gentleman 
concede if we have an electronic freight 
yard the ultimate result would be auto- 
mation with a reduction of employees? 

Mr. HARRIS. For many years the 
railroad industry has been installing 
electronic freight yards. That has been 
gradual over a period of time. As to the 
employment situation, I do not know. 

Mr. BATTIN. The _ industry—rail- 
road—has been installing the yards but 
now we are saying that tax money of the 
workingman and others stands behind 
a program that can only spell doom for 
job opportunities. Mr. Chairman, I 
stand opposed to any such practice, un- 
der any administration. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time at this 
time; however, I do reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, if you 
have read the report accompanying this 
legislation you will note four members 
of the committee joined in a statement 
of supplemental views. At the time the 
bill was reported by the committee I 
cast a vote against it because of a con- 
cern I had over the manner in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
administered part 5 of the act. 

I think it is clear from a reading of 
the report accompanying the original 
legislation in 1958 that we had in the 
committee a clear intent to deal with 
certain emergency conditions. Provi- 
sion was made in the legislation author- 
izing reimbursement for certain types 
of expenditures for capital equipment 
outlays and for maintenance on lines 
then planning to apply for a loan. 

We acted in 1958. I think the report 
of that year will aid in explaining the 
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real intent, and I therefore quote from 
a portion of the report: 

In the midst of the uncertainty surround- 
ing predictions of the depth and duration 
of the recession, this situation is especially 
alarming, for were some of the major rail- 
roads to go into receivership, the resulting 
impact would be serious not only to the in- 
dustry but to the country as well. 

With the financial assistance provided by 
this bill, the committee has been reliably 
informed that many carriers immediately 
would reinstitute already authorized capital 
expenditure programs, amounting to millions 
of dollars. Such action, without further de- 
lay for the drawing board or blueprint stage, 
straightaway would provide substantial re- 
employment by the railroad industry, and 
through the purchase of materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies would afford a great 
stimulus to the industries supplying them. 
This stimulus is extremely important and 
timely right at this moment. 


Now, of course, the situation today is 
somewhat parallel to that existing in 
1958, but we have had an opportunity 
to observe .the Commission’s policies in 
considering applications for these loans. 
Let me make it clear that we authorized 
the Commission to guarantee up to 100 
percent of the loans. We did not tell 
them that they should guarantee up to 
100 percent, and I think it was quite 
clear that we hoped they would try to 
negotiate with sufficient effectiveness to 
get a better sharing of risks on some of 
these loans which the Government is 
guaranteeing. It is interesting to note 
that in every single instance of the $85 
million of loans guaranteed by the Com- 
mission, they are all guaranteed 100 per- 
cent by the Federal Government. In 
addition, we are imposing certain con- 
ditions. We require that the terms of 
such loan permit full repayment not 
more than 15 years after the date of 
making. Then we say that they should 
make no guarantee unless the Commis- 
sion finds that the prospective earning 
power of the applicant carrier, together 
with the character and the value of the 
security pledged, if any, furnish reason- 
able assurance of the applicant’s ability 
to repay the loan within the time fixed 
therefor, and reasonable protection to 
the United States, and a reasonable 
prospect of the ability to repay. And 
yet we find the Commission has made 
four loans to the New Haven Railroad 
which on direct examination of its presi- 
dent affirmed the fact that the conditions 
existing at the time of the approval of 
the loans did not give a reasonable assur- 
ance of ability to repay. 

I would like to quote very briefly from 
a portion of those hearings. I asked 
Mr. Alpert, after he had outlined the 
conditions under which he might be able 
to repay the loan, as follows: 

Mr. Moss. Well, you have a lot of ifs ap- 
pended onto this, have you not? If you get 
the tax relief from the State governments, 
if you get the relief from local jurisdictions, 
if these things occur, then the loan meets 
the requirements that it provide a reason- 
able assurance for repayment. But I think 
by your own testimony, lacking this addi- 
tional relief, there is little prospect of re- 
payment. 

Mr. ALPERT. Right. I think if we do not 
get the relief I have been talking about in 
the tax area, there is very little prospect of 
repayment, 
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Now, he is talking about relief which 
is supposed to come to the railroad as 
the result of the action of four State 
legislatures and numerous local juris- 
dictions. 

At this late hour, here in mid-March, 
there has yet to be any evidence of ac- 
tion by the legislatures in these four 
States granting the relief which is es- 
sential if the New Haven is to meet a 
requirement which should have been a 
precondition to the loan guaranteed by 
the Commission. 

I think we should be concerned over 
the fact that a number of witnesses 
urged substantial modification of the 
conditions in part 5. They wanted us 
to extend the guarantee period from 
15 to 25 years. They wanted us to un- 
dertake to guarantee lease agreements. 
They wanted us to do away with the 
requirement of a reasonable showing of 
ability to repay. 

In my judgment, they wanted to see 
this program turned into one of sub- 
sidy. And I think by the action of the 
Commission in granting the four loans 
to the New Haven—and I might add 
there are other guarantees made by the 
Commission—I have serious doubt that 
the Commission has followed the in- 
tent of the Congress in this instance. 
If we are to have a subsidy program, 
I suggest that it should come to this 
floor on its own merits; that we have 
an opportunity to examine the need 
for it, but that we not permit an inde- 
pendent agency to take authority very 
specifically spelled out and twist and 
torture it into authority of a type not 
intended by the Congress. 

I note in the majority report that 
there is assurance that before any 
broadening of this loan guarantee 
authority is made, the committee will 
undertake an examination of the actions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in discharging its responsibilities 
under the present part 5. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation before us today reflects a 
very great degree of discredit upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
upon the generally slovenly and indif- 
ferent administration of a program in 
which is involved potentially some $500 
million of the taxpayers’ money. In 
four instances involving some $21 mil- 
lion the ICC has behaved in a manner 
which is either clearly not in conform- 
ance with the law or which, according to 
the testimony of a president of the rail- 
road which received this substantial 
benefit in the form of a loan guarantee, 
has not been in comport with law nor 
with the public interest. 

Two years ago when this legislation 
was before the committee I offered two 
amendments which were rejected; the 
first, that the Commission be of the 
opinion that the prospective earning 
power of the applicant carrier together 
with the character and value of the se- 
curity pledged provide reassurance of 
the applicant’s ability to repay the loan; 
and the second, that the Commission 
must find that the applicant carrier is 
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not in need of reorganization of its cor- 
porate structure. 

Subsequent to that I was satisfied by 
the amendments which were offered by 
the Senate which in effect imposed upon 
the ICC duties to make several findings. 
These findings have not been made in 
the instance of at least two loans made 
under guarantee by the ICC to the New 
Haven Railroad. And I challenge any- 
one to find in either of the opinions on 
these cases where one word of attention 
was given to the findings required by 
law in this particular instance. 

I think the position in which the Fed- 
eral Government finds itself by reason 
of the action or inaction, if you please, 
of the ICC is simply that of a banker 
who has extended an excessive amount 
of credit or guarantee. We are now in 
the position of having to continue this 
program of guarantee in order to avoid 
being the owners of a poorly managed 
railroad presently threatened by bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

It is very plain to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that unless and until there is a very 
careful scrutiny of the administration 
of this program by the subcommittee set 
up with the responsibility of investigat- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion there will not be sufficient protection 
of the interests of the taxpayers in this 
matter. I think if we fail to recognize 
the need for this today the need for 
concrete action in this field in the imme- 
diate future by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, we will be 
acting with less than the vigor that our 
duty in this matter requires. 

In voting on this question it is very 
important that Members consider the 
majority report in determining the at- 
titude of the full committee on this mat- 
ter and also that the body make a very 
careful scrutiny of the minority report 
wherein the additional views of four 
members of the committee set out that 
the program had not been properly ad- 
ministered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that there is a need 
for a very definite and concrete improve- 
ment of the administration. 

It is interesting to note that since this 
matter was considered, the staff members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
together with the New England Council 
for Economic Development have pointed 
out that the New Haven Railroad, for 
the protection of the traveling public 
and in the interest of providing a stable 
and continuing form of service to the 
people of the area, together with a legiti- 
mate and proper meeting of the needs of 
the corporation itself, should face at 
this time a substantial corporate organi- 
zation. In addition, the same recom- 
mendations of these two expert agencies 
on the subject include a simple state- 
ment that the management of the New 
Haven Railroad is not competent to run 
the road or meet the needs of the 
situation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CoLuier]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time for the purpose of asking a 
couple of questions that I think should 
be cleared up. 
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Let me say in good judgment I cer- 
tainly do not question the skepticism of 
either the gentleman from California or 
the gentleman from Michigan who just 
spoke with regard to the question of 
whether there is reasonable assurance 
that the New Haven Railroad could pro- 
vide repayment. But let us assume that 
if the loan guarantee were withheld, and 
assume further that going into receiver- 
ship would then be the only alternative, 
then let me direct this question to the 
gentleman from Michigan: If this were 
the situation, what then would the effect 
be upon the traveling public and, sec- 
ondly, what would be the effect under 
those conditions on the taxpayers? 

Mr. DINGELL. If a corporate re- 
organization takes place of the New 
Haven Railroad under section 77(b) of 
the Bankruptcy Act it probably will con- 
tinue to operate. In the event this re- 
organization takes place not only will the 
road continue to operate but it will be in 
a substantially better position because of 
the complete and enormous powers of 
the trustee in bankruptcy, who I assume 
under the court order will have a com- 
petent railroader, which is considerably 
different than the present management; 
also that he will have power to refuse to 
pay all the obligations of the railroad, 
including local taxes if that is in his 
mind proper and in the interest of pre- 
serving the entity. 

Second, with regard to the railroad 
itself and the position of the United 
States, probably in a reorganization of 
this sort the Government, as the largest 
or nearly the largest single creditor will 
become in effect during the reorganiza- 
tion the largest single stockholder. 

What I am being critical of is not as 
to the position the Government finds it- 
self in as a result of the threat of bank- 
ruptcy. What I am complaining of to- 
day, and what I think the gentleman 
from California who preceded me is 
complaining about is the fact that there 
has been gross and slovenly misadminis- 
tration of the statute which imposes a 
duty on the ICC to make certain find- 
ings, namely, that the loan could be re- 
paid within the period fixed by the de- 
bentures. Therein is the complaint 
which the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from Michigan made. 

Mr. COLLIER. I cannot, of course, 
agree that the plight of the New Haven 
Railroad is entirely the result of incom- 
petent management because we need 
only look at the situation of some of the 
other railroads in the country to see 
that, certainly, there are other factors 
involved in their financial plight which 
is not unique to the New Haven Rail- 
road. But, I asked that question be- 
cause there have been numerous in- 
stances where private transportation 
systems, as the result of the financial 
situation, have been forced into receiv- 
ership and, in turn, the governments, 
sometimes a combination of the govern- 
ment of the State and that of the mu- 
nicipal level, which have taken over 
these transportation systems and the 
profit of that system certainly has not 
reflected any great improvement of the 
efficient operation on the part of the 
government agencies than that which, 
apparently, was applied previously by 
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private management. SoI do not think 
we can assume this business of forcing 
receivership would be the cure-all or 
would cure the problem of the New 
Haven and some of the other railroads. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. I would like to reempha- 
size what the gentleman from Illinois 
stated. So far as the New Haven Rail- 
road is concerned, this road is a rea- 
sonable short-hauled railroad running 
through almost an entirely urban area. 
It is just one community after the next. 
There is very little freight traffic on the 
New Haven Railroad because that traf- 
fic has been preempted and taken over 
by trucks and by the actions of this Con- 
gress that have helped to create the New 
England throughway and other inter- 
state highway systems. This is a rail- 
road that has a large passenger traffic 
serving Boston and other cities all the 
way down to Providence and New Lon- 
don, and especially in the area around 
New York. This is not a situation of 
mismanagement. This is a situation of 
circumstance. I am glad there are some 
in the Congress who realize what has 
happened to the New Haven Railroad. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Is it not also true 
that if the railroads could show all of 
the reasonableness that both the gentle- 
man from California and the gentleman 
from Michigan want them to show, they 
would not be around to the Government 
to get a guaranteed loan and they could 
get that loan in the normal channels. 
The purpose of this law was to assist 
the railroads who could not get that 
absolute assurance; is that true? 

Mr. COLLIER. I think that is entirely 
true, and I think we must point out fur- 
ther that the problems of showing a 
profit in the railroad industry are not 
like those of many other industries by 
the very nature of the beast because 
when a railroad providing transporta- 
tion from a given point under a given 
authority is unable to maintain a profit- 
able run, shall we say, it is not within 
their own power to discontinue that por- 
tion of the operation that is unprofitable, 
and that is quite unlike other industries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time, and I also participated 
in the supplemental views on this partic- 
ular legislation, because as the hear- 
ings developed—and we do not have the 
hearings here, unfortunately—it was 
obvious to me that the I.C.C. as a regu- 
latory commission, which had been 
created by the Congress of the United 
States as an arm of the Congress in a 
supervisory capacity over a particular 
industry of this Nation, had either mis- 
read or misinterpreted not only the pur- 
pose and intent of this committee of the 
House of Representatives in another day, 
but it had gone so far afield as to place 
an interpretation of the law which, if 
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followed, would in effect say that the 
loan guarantee provision, which we 
wrote into the law in 1958, was a dis- 
aster provision. This was emphasized 
when I asked the Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission upon his 
examination by our committee why the 
loans had been given to the New Haven 
Railroad as late as February 1961 when 
in November 1960 and again in January 
1961 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had informed our committee that 
they could not find proper grounds under 
the law to make the loan. So when we 
asked the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission why he made the 
loan he said, “Well, you know the con- 
dition of the weather. You know 
weather conditions were bad in the early 
part of 1961, and therefore the financial 
situation of the New Haven Railroad be- 
came even more precarious than it was 
at the time of some previous loan.” 

We have not written into this law that 
this was to be a disaster loan. In an- 
swer to the suggestion from the distin- 
guished gentleman from California on 
the minority side, to the effect that if 
the Commission had to find reasonable 
grounds for repayment or reasonable as- 
surance of repayment, that after all the 
banks would take the loans, or someone 
else. But the banks will not take the 
loans without the guarantee. 

When we view that situation we find 
this to be the fact. The banks have a 
windfall, because in effect the Govern- 
ment of the United States has author- 
ized the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to guarantee these loans 100 percent. 
While I was not privileged to be a 
member of the committee in 1958, I 
have taken occasion to look through the 
applications, the orders, and various ac- 
companying papers on all of these loans 
which have been made, because I felt 
it was my duty to do so as a member of 
the committee. I found that even where 
the loans were guaranteed 100 percent, 
the banks in some instances had raised 
their interest rates from 5 to 54 per- 
cent. The American taxpayer was doing 
the underwriting, and of course there 
was never any risk to the banks them- 
selves. 

You may say, “Well, what is the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission doing in 
the banking business?”’ They are not in 
the banking business, and admittedly the 
record states that they are not experts 
in the banking business. But they have 
certain things they are required to do, 
and if they are not to do those things, 
the law should be changed. 

I read from the report on H.R. 12832, 
House Report No. 1922, 85th Congress, 
2d session. Here was the purpose of the 
act: 

With the financial assistance provided by 
this bill, the committee has been reliably 
informed that many carriers immediately 
would reinstitute already authorized capital 
expenditure programs, amounting to millions 
of dollars. Such action, without further 
delay for the drawing board or blueprint 
stage, straightaway would provide substan- 
tial employment by the railroad industry, 
and through the purchase of materials, 
equipment, and supplies, would afford a great 
stimulus to the industries supplying them. 
This stimulus is extremely important and 
timely right at this moment. 
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When we examine the record of what 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had been doing, as the Congress should 
do, we found that in instances loans had 
been guaranteed for the repayment of 
State and local taxes. The president of 
one of the railroads, I think it was, who 
came before the committee, said: “Well, 
we had to pay the State and the local 
taxes, and our difficulty now comes from 
State and local taxes.” 

I questioned at that time and I ques- 
tion today the responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States to underwrite 
the State and local taxes of any industry. 
I think the concept is wrong, and I think 
the concept by the president of the par- 
ticular railroad and by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in making this 
loan was wrong, that such defeats or 
avoids the legislative purpose. We said 
in the House report, and I notice that the 
House report prevailed instead of the 
Senate, that the loans were intended for 
capital expenditures to improve the rail- 
roads and niake it possible for them to 
repay the loan and realize some profit on 
their operation so that, first, they could 
continue to serve; and, in the second in- 
stance, as we wrote into the law, that 
they could repay the loan. 

Singular was it that when we had the 
examination before the committee the 
testimony was concluded on March 2, 
1961. And the testimony was presented 
to us that certain of the New England 
States were almost prepared to take over 
the railroad problems or obligations. I 
think it is their obligation rather than 
that of the Congress. The United States 
is not yet in the business of running 
private railroads, and I hope it never 
gets there. And so the New England 
States would give some relief. The next 
day, March 3, 1961, we received the re- 
port of the New England Council for 
Economic Development. The release 
date, it seems, was on March 8 at 12:01 
a.m. By that time it was obvious to all 
that the committee would have con- 
cluded its deliberations in executive ses- 
sion. In that particular report they said 
exactly what we told them when they 
were before the committee, that they 
should take 77-B, that the United States 
does not want to continue pouring money 
down a rathole, that we want to continue 
operation but we thought their recourse 
was through receivership under section 
11, either 77-B or section 11. 

We have a dual responsibility, as the 
gentleman pointed out here, not only to 
help these industries keep going, but we 
also have an obligation to the taxpayers, 
as I conceive it, to make sure that we 
are not throwing the money away. And 
when there is relief for the railroads from 
the States or through the courts they 
should take it. There was and there is 
such relief, but where the railroad or 
industry refuses to take that relief 
despite the advice of others, then we 
think that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or, likewise, any other regu- 
latory agency, would be thwarting the 
will of Congress to grant the relief, bear- 
ing in mind that it was the intent of the 
American taxpayers and the Congress in 
providing guaranteed loans that they 
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should be for capital improvements and 
continued employment. 

So our purpose in filing this supple- 
mental report was to emphasize the in- 
tent and purpose of the Congress—to 
tell this and any other regulatory 
agencies that Congress is going to look 
at their operations and their administra- 
tions, and if we find it unsound they will 
come in for criticism which we believe 
would be justified. 

There are only two applications pend- 
ing with the exception of the New Haven 
Railroad, and the last one of $8 million 
had not been fully approved because of 
the peculiar situation involved. One of 
those applications is the Erie and Lacka- 
wanna for about $16 million for capital 
improvements, which are within the pro- 
visions and purposes of the act; and the 
other I might say to my distinguished 
friend from Kansas, is the M.-K.-T.— 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas—for $15 million 
for the same sort of thing. 

So we think that the act itself should 
be extended, and we also want to write 
a record to say to the regulatory 
agencies: Here is what the Congress is 
doing; here is the purpose of the act. If 
there is any doubt in your mind about it 
read the record we have made here and 
the recommendations we are making. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would like 
to say that I join with the gentleman in 
his concern as has been demonstrated in 
the additional views on this bill and in 
his remarks here today that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission certainly 
should look more carefully and with 
more vigor into carrying out the inten- 
tion of the Congress as amply demon- 
strated in the law, in the report and in 
the debate here today. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
510 of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U.S.C. 1240) is amended by striking out 
“1961” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“1962”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: On page 1, line 4, strike out “by 
striking out ‘1961’ and by inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘1962’” and insert in lieu 
thereof “‘by striking out ‘March 31, 1962’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 
1962’ ”. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 1163 to amend section 510 of the 
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Interstate Commerce Act so as to extend 
for 1 year the loan guaranty authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
pursuant to House Resolution 222, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment to the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: Amend the 
title to read: 

A bill to amend section 510 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to extend for 15 
months the loan guaranty authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The amendment to the title was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





HARVESTING OF INDIAN TIMBER 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to govern the harvesting 
of Indian timber. The purpose of my 
bill is to put the cutting of timber on 
Indian trust lands on a new and com- 
monsense basis of prudent management. 

At present, forestry goals of sustained 
yield, sound in many circumstances, 
guide the management of Indian allot- 
ments. The result has not been satis- 
factory. The individual Indian, with an 
80- or 160-acre allotment cannot derive 
maximum benefit from sustained yield 
policies. 

On the Flathead Reservation, within 
my own congressional district, many 
elderly Indians are unable to provide for 
the basic necessities of life, even though 
they own timbered allotments—because 
the Department of the Intericr regula- 
tions consider their small allotment as 
part of a theoretical mythical forest 
managed on a sustained yield basis. 

A typical example was the case of Mrs. 
Conko, a resident of the Flathead Reser- 
vation. She died almost destitute, when 
nearly 80 years old, without ever being 
able to realize anything from the timber 
which she owned. Today, the trees on 
her allotment stand as a living memorial 
to her efforts to realize some benefits 
from her land. 

Why should we have an Indian unable 
to meet hospital and grocery bills when 
he has resources available? 

Why should our Indian citizens be told 
they cannot sell timber now because the 
Indian Bureau sold all the timber from 
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other allotments that sustained yield 
would allow? 

Why should the foresters selection 
process of areas to cut rule the economic 
predicament of these Indian people? 

Let us treat each allotment for what 
it is—the property of the allottee. 

Let us freely give economic and market 
advice to the Indians on whether it is 
timely to sell timber and the condition 
of the local market. 

Let us encourage maintenance of the 
forest-growing stock so that our Indian 
citizens can pass on to their heirs prop- 
erty in a productive state. 

Let us be absolutely sure that if the 
financial condition of the Indian requires 
a harvest cut, a provision is still made to 
assure the basic productivity of the land. 

Let us give these Indian citizens the 
beneficial use of their land in the same 
manner as our non-Indian citizens. 
That, gentlemen, is the basic purpose of 
my bill to govern the harvesting of In- 
dian timber. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years I have introduced legislation 
providing for a Youth Conservation 
Corps. On July 27, 1959, I introduced 


H.R. 8404 to authorize the establishment 
of a Youth Conservation Corps which 
was identical to the legislation sponsored 
by Senator HumpnHrREY and other Mem- 
bers in the Senate. Early this year I 


introduced similar legislation H.R. 4158 
and, in late February, H.R. 4971. 

Mr. Speaker, I personally feel that 
my bill, H.R. 4971, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Corps 
providing employment and educational 
services to enrollees is essential in these 
times. In most instances the employed 
youth are the children of unemployed 
adults. This is particularly true in the 
whole mining area of eastern Kentucky. 
These children cannot hope to get the 
proper training and education unless 
some agency, such as the Youth Con- 
servation Corps, is established. 

The Nation has been impressed—but 
some of us have not been surprised—by 
the reaction of young people to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s setting up of a Youth 
Peace Corps. Although we are celebrat- 
ing the Civil War Centennial, we are 
still a young Nation and we have chosen 
a vigorous young President to lead us. 
He has asked us to move forward with 
him—and we will. But to move forward 
with the full vigor of which we are ca- 
pable, we must conserve and preserve 
and use wisely all of our resources, both 
our natural resources and our human 
resources. For this reason I have in- 
troduced H.R. 4971 to which I invite 
your attention and ask for your interest 
and your support. 

We are now engaged in the considera- 
tion of various measures designed first 
to combat recession and for the longer 
run to take special measures to improve 
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the lot of all our people, particularly 
those in economically depressed areas. 
To accomplish this purpose, a number 
of things must be done and done 
promptly. Representing a district which 
has for a long time faced difficult eco- 
nomic problems, I intend to support 
fully both the antirecession and longrun 
recovery measures. 

There is one area, however, which per- 
haps transcends all others in impor- 
tance. It is the opportunity—or lack 
of it—which the young people of this 
country will have in the years just ahead 
to play their parts in and make their 
contributions to the development of the 
Nation. 

We are facing in the very near future 
a situation the extent and importance 
of which we are just now beginning to 
be aware of. By 1970, there will be 46 
percent more young people under 25 in 
the labor force than there were last year. 
Some 26 million will come into the labor 
market during the 1960’s. Will they be 
able to complete their schooling, which 
is increasingly needed to qualify for the 
kinds of jobs which will exist, to find 
jobs, to contribute to the support of their 
families? If not, what will they do? 

With an expanding population—which 
will increase to about 208 million by 
1970—we are using up our natural re- 
sources at an alarming rate and in many 
instances are not making the best use 
of the things we have. Just recently 
President Kennedy’s task force pointed 
out the tremendous need for conserva- 
tion and development of our natural 
resources. 

My bill, H.R. 4971, proposes the crea- 
tion of a Youth Conservation Agency to 
move on both these fronts at the same 
time, namely to conserve, develop, and 
utilize the abilities and energies of this 
tremendous wave of young people who, 
during their generation, will face prob- 
lems of a magnitude we can only dream 
of. 

In 1957, Senator HuBert HuMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, with great foresight in- 
troduced a bill to establish a Youth Con- 
servation Corps. After extensive hear- 
ings it was passed by the other body 
during the 86th Congress. Senator 
HuMpPpHREY and 19 other Senators have 
reintroduced it during this session. A 
number of similar bills have been in- 
troduced by my colleagues in this House. 
These bills provide for the establishment 
of resident camps where young men can 
be assigned to do productive conserva- 
tion work and gain work experience and 
training. I favor this program and have 
provided for it in my bill. I believe, 
however, that to meet the needs and to 
serve larger numbers of young people, 
other types of programs are required, 
and I have also included them. 

First. In many parts of the country— 
such as the great cities as well as the de- 
pressed areas—there are young people in 
need of employment and there is likewise 
a great deal of work to be done. For ex- 
ample, there are city and State parks, 
wildlife refuges, school grounds, recrea- 
tional areas, and so forth, where young 
men and women could be employed on a 
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local work program, or day-haul basis. 
While perhaps lacking some of the fea- 
tures of the camp program, these local 
work programs would have other ad- 
vantages. By permitting the young 
people to live at home, they would be con- 
siderably less costly, and the young peo- 
ple would be readily available for any 
regular job openings that may develop. 
Local educational facilities could be used 
for making up basic educational deficien- 
cies and for related vocational training, 

Second. Hundreds of letters come to 
my desk from families where the princi- 
pal wage earner is unemployed or only 
partly employed, saying they have great 
difficulty keeping their children in 
school—and especially in high school— 
due to lack of money for clothing, sup- 
plies, and various school expenses. Even 
where the family head is employed, the 
great majority of families cannot afford 
the ever-growing expense of sending 
their young people on to college. The 
number of scholarships and loan funds 
is woefully inadequate to meet the need. 
Furthermore, most such grants—and 
rightly so—go to the most gifted stu- 
dents or those taking certain specialized 
courses. But there are millions of aver- 
age and above-average students who 
should go to college so they can be pre- 
pared to meet the demands of the job 
market but who are financially unable 
to do so. 

I propose, therefore, a program of stu- 
dent workshops to meet this problem. 
Under this program, students would be 
given part time employment on work 
programs set up and supervised by the 
school and college authorities. This 
would not only help the students meet 
their necessary expenses, but would help 
the institutions to expand their services 
to take care of the growing demands on 
them. Incidentally, this program would 
be made available not only to public 
schools and colleges, but to all private, 
nonprofit institutions, such as parochial 
and private schools. And let us not for- 
get that it is in the American tradition 
to work one’s way through school. 

Third. Under this bill employment on 
local out-of-school work programs and 
on student workshops would be avail- 
able to young women as well as young 
men. There is much useful work that 
could be done in every community by 
young women. They could be assigned 
to public agencies such as county and 
city offices, welfare agencies, and the like 
to enable them to render needed services 
not possible within regular budgets. 
They could be assigned to work centers 
where they could repair or make cloth- 
ing for needy families, especially those 
with young children. Some could be 
used in the conservation programs. In 
the schools and colleges they could be 
assigned to be library and laboratory 
assistants, clerical aids to take some of 
the paperwork off the shoulders of the 
already overburdened teachers, assist in 
hospitals and clinics and in dozens of 
worthwhile activities. 

In addition to the value of the work 
performed through conservation proj- 
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ects, local work activities of various 
kinds and student work programs, two 
other very important benefits would ac- 
crue both to the young people them- 
selves and to the Nation. 

First, priority in assignment could be 
given to unemployed young people from 
families where the primary wage earner 
has exhausted or is not eligible for un- 
employment compensation. The wage 
earned by the youth would help in meet- 
ing family expenses, thus lessening the 
need for direct welfare grants of various 
kinds. And how much better this would 
be in terms of the pride and self-respect 
of the young people and their families. 

Second, they would gain work experi- 
ence and work training which is so im- 
portant in qualifying for regular jobs. 
There is a great deal of talk these days 
about automation and _ technological 
change and their effect on employment. 
When we hear these words, we are in- 
clined to think about a huge computer 
or an automatic assembly line. We tend 
to overlook the fact that the impact of 
technological change has probably been 
greatest in the area of agricultural and 
unskilled jobs. Land is cleared, ditches 
dug, crops raised, materials packed and 
handled by machinery. Think of how 
many elevator operators have been re- 
placed by automatic elevators. And it is 
many of these disappearing unskilled 
jobs that young people have traditionally 
relied on to get their initial work ex- 
perience and thus to enter the labor mar- 
ket. The first two questions a pro- 
spective employer asks are, “How much 
education have you had?” and “What 
experience have you had?” 

Much fine work in preparing young 
people for jobs is being done in voca- 
tional education schools’ apprenticeship 
programs and by industry through its 
own training programs. However, for 
the first time since 1934 when the CCC 
camps were started, there is not now in 
this country a large, federally financed 
work program through which out-of- 
school and unemployed young people can 
get work experience and training and 
which gets them better prepared to enter 
the labor market. During the 1930’s we 
had the CCC and the other youth pro- 
grams including student work programs 
in schools and colleges. 

During the 1940’s was the biggest of 
all—the military services. We took mil- 
lions of young men—and young wom- 
en—and taught them not only how to 
fight but how to do a thousand and one 
things, all the way from how to cook or 
speak Japanese to how to repair com- 
plicated electronic equipment. After 
World War II and on through the 1950’s 
we had the huge GI education and on- 
the-job training program. I think one 
of the reasons we did not have the great 
unemployment we feared after World 
War IT was because so many of our 
young people came out of service and 
went into GI education programs where 
they acquired skills and work experience 
that enabled them to move smoothly 
back into the labor force. Now these 
programs have ended or are limited in 
Scope and at the very time we are faced 
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with the greatest percentage growth of 
young people seeking work in the history 
of our Nation. 

I mentioned earlier that the number 
of young people seeking to enter the la- 
bor force will increase by 26 million 
during this decade. This is serious 
enough, but two aspects of the situation 
make it even more so. 

First, the curve is starting to rise, but 
it takes its biggest jump not toward the 
end of the 1960’s but at the middle of it. 
The number of young people reaching 
18 each year ready to enter the labor 
force or go to college will increase from 
2.6 million in 1960 to 3.8 million in the 
single year 1965—a rise of nearly 50 per- 
cent. This means that we do not have 
much time; we need to get started now 
during this session. We have some ex- 
perience which will be helpful, but it 
takes time to organize, erect camps, and 
so forth. Fortunately I understand that 
the conservation agencies have many 
planned projects they could get started 
on rather quickly. 

Second, is the gloomiest statistic of all. 
It is estimated that during this decade 
there will be some 7.5 million school 
dropouts—about one-third of whom 
will not go beyond the eighth grade. 
And this is during the space age. Hope- 
fully, by greatly improving our school 
systems, as President Kennedy has pro- 
posed, and by adopting some student aid 
measures as proposed in this bill, we 
might be able to shave that figure some- 
what. But it will still be large. And 
what are we going to do with them at a 
time when employers demand higher 
educational attainment and greater skills 
and when a high school diploma is an 
indispensable ticket to even many jobs 
low on the scale. We cannot encase them 
in concrete and drop them in the ocean 
as we do our atomic wastes. We will ig- 
nore them only at the risk of soon facing 
social problems in this country more 
frightening than any of us like to con- 
template. 

I have been asked what relation the 
programs contemplated in this bill will 
have with respect to the Youth Peace 
Corps—particularly if it includes some 
recently discussed domestic aspects. In 
my opinion, they are two entirely differ- 
ent things. For years, many private so- 
cial agencies and church organizations in 
this country, such as the American 
Friends’ Service Committee and others, 
have conducted programs designed to 
help communities with their social prob- 
lems. In my own section of the country, 
private and religious agencies have es- 
tablished schools and carried on worth- 
while programs such as that of the 
Frontier Nursing Service. The programs 
contemplated in this bill would not af- 
fect such activities; in fact, it could even 
be used to supplement them. 

The basic purpose of this bill is to 
provide, on a large scale, work expe- 
rience and training for unemployed 
young people, especially those in de- 
pressed areas and from families whose 
income is nonexistent or insufficient to 
meet basic needs. At the same time 
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their enthusiasm and energy would be 
directed to increasing the wealth and the 
welfare of the Nation through conser- 
vation and public service programs. 

I have deliberately waited till the 
conclusion of this talk to mention one 
other pressing national problem—that 
of juvenile delinquency. It is a matter 
of the gravest concern to all of us. 
Some States have had considerable suc- 
cess with work camps designed specifi- 
cally for the rehabilitation of juvenile 
delinquents. ‘This is well worth doing. 

But I think it would be unfortunate 
if any program for young people set in 
motion by the Federal Government 
should be discussed primarily in these 
terms. This program is much broader 
than that. True, it would probably be 
the most effective preventive measure 
that could be devised. When you take 
energetic young people off the street 
corners and out of the back alleys, give 
them a chance to work and learn and 
earn and feel they are doing something 
not only for themselves but for their 
families and for their country, you are 
getting at the cause—not simply curing 
the effect. And this program would 
serve millions of fine young men and 
women who are not now and never will 
be delinquents but who need an opportu- 
nity to prepare themselves to be useful 
citizens and effective members of our 
labor force. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to 
state that my bill, H.R. 4971, contains 
the provisions of the Humphrey bill but 
is somewhat broader, as outlined above. 

I yield to the gentlewoman from West 
Virginia [Mrs. KEE]. 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. For 
several years, I have likewise introduced 
legislation providing for a Youth Con- 
servation Corps because I personally 
feel this would mean so much to the 
whole Appalachian areas. I am well 
aware of the billions of trees that were 
planted on badly needed land, the thou- 
sands of miles of fire trails, and the 
thousands of bridges and buildings that 
were constructed by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps during the 1930’s, and 
I realize the need for such action today 
to give some employment to these 
youngsters in the distressed areas. I 
am delighted that the bill of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky contains provisions 
for local work activities of various kinds 
and student work programs, in addition 
to the conservation projects. I am 
hopeful that we will be able to get a 
program of this type enacted into law 
during this.session of the Congress. 

Mr. PERKINS. I certainly wish to 
thank the gentlewoman for her con- 
tribution, especially since she has been 
so active in her efforts to get similar 
legislation enacted in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Stack]. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, let me first 
of all compliment my colleague from 
Kentucky on the forcefulness of his 
presentation in behalf of this measure to 
deal with a serious problem affecting our 
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youth. All of us are familiar with the 
quotation as old as mankind—‘“As the 
twig is bent, the tree shall grow,” but I 
fear we have been too preoccupied with 
the vast problems of the day to turn a 
proper share of our attention to the 
coming generations, and how they must 
be shaped to keep our country strong 
tomorrow. 

I speak in support of H.R. 4971, and 
note with satisfaction that Representa- 
tive Perkins indicates that aggressive 
measures will be taken to secure broad 
support among the membership of this 
House and call up the bill for hearings 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor. This is a bill with multifold 
good objectives. It will offset the nega- 
tive influences which beset much of our 
youth who are presently living in bad 
environments; it will teach them the 
virtues of thrift and hard work, and 
acquaint them with the dignity of labor. 
It will keep them in a healthful outdoor 
activity during their formative years. 
It can become a natural part of the 
President’s recent suggestion for a pro- 
gram of national emphasis on physical 
fitness. 

Not only will we profit in terms of im- 
proved human beings and citizens, but 
we may also expect tangible gains 
through the conservation of our natural 
resources. Some 30 years ago, we in- 
stituted a conservation movement among 
our youth as a result of an existing de- 
pression. The results of the program 
were such that we can reasonably ex- 
pect a program as suggested by this bill 
to meet with even greater success. I 
bring up this point because my district 
is among those which contain certain 
counties now depressed by long-term un- 
employment. 

Of all of the undesirable effects on 
man and his works which I have ob- 
served in depressed communities, none 
have troubled me as much as the effects 
on family unity and the hopes of the 
young. They have literally no place to 
go, and nothing to look forward to at 
the most impressionable period of their 
lives. I cannot see how a measure of this 
kind can do anything but improve the 
situation for the young people of de- 
pressed communities. There is an al- 
ternative to hopelessness and delin- 
quency, and we have here a chance to 
devise such an alternative. 

I hope that, in the welter of problems 
stretching from Laos to the Congo, and 
from the United Nations to Berlin, we 
do not lose sight of our own youth and 
the guidance they need and deserve to 
have from us. For this reason, I am in 
full accord with the sponsor of this bill, 
and pledge to him my most vigorous 
support in its pursuit to a successful 
conclusion. 





JAPANESE FLOOD AMERICAN MAR- 
KET WITH BASEBALL GLOVES 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 

der of the House, the gentleman from 

Illinois (Mr. Price] is recognized for 30 

minutes. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Sport- 
ing News of March 8 sharply points up 
the need for the Tariff Commission to aid 
the American manufacturers of base- 
ball gloves who are in serious trouble 
at the present time. 

The editorial entitled “Dent in Japa- 
nese Good Will on Gloves,’ comments 
on the recent grievance issued by the 
American manufacturers against a Japa- 
nese crash program to flood the Amer- 
ican market with baseball gloves. 

Within 4 years 46 percent of the gloves 
purchased in the United States are now 
produced by the Japanese. The Amer- 
ican manufacturers cannot possibly con- 
tend with the situation as it now stands 
without help from the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I am hopeful that this help will 
soon come. 

The Sporting News is the leading base- 
ball and sports publication in the United 
States. Its publisher, Col. J. G. Taylor 
Spink, is one of the Nation’s pioneers 
in building baseball into America’s na- 
tional game. 

The editorial follows: 


DENT IN JAPANESE GooOD WILL ON GLOVES 


A situation which has grown so serious 
that it presents an alarming threat to the 
sale of American-made baseball gloves and 
mitts was brought to a head when a strong 
protest was made by domestic manufacturers 
who, to their credit, took their grievance to 
the U.S. Tariff Commission on February 
21-23. 

Baseball gloves manufactured in Japan, 
where labor is much cheaper than it is in 
this country, have been flooding the Ameri- 
can market. In 1960, Japanese interests 
produced almost 46 percent of the gloves 
purchased. 

Tom Elliott, vice president of the Rawlings 
Sporting Goods Co., of St. Louis, was head 
of the delegation that appeared last week 
before the Tariff Commission in behalf of 
the American manufacturers. 

He cited alarming figures—137,000 gloves 
produced in Japan and shipped to this coun- 
try in 1957, but 2,412,000 in 1960. Over the 
same period American production slumped 
from 3,334,000 to 2,653,000. 

Gloves which must be sold anywhere from 
$13 to $16 because of production costs in 
this country can be matched by Japanese 
manufacturers at a selling price of $4 to $6. 
Japanese labor works in some places from 
10 to 14 cents an hour, in the better plants 
at 24 cents an hour. In this country, by law, 
the minimum is $1 an hour and Elliott cited 
figures showing that the average in Ameri- 
can sporting goods factories is $1.75 an hour 
for workers. 

“This is a crash program,” said Elliott. 
“If Japanese imports had been built up 
slowly over a period of years, we might be 
able to cope with it. But this thing has 
developed in less than 4 years.” 

“Just as an example,” Elliott added, “our 
factory put our six-fingered glove on the 
market in May of 1959. Just 3 months later, 
in August, Japanese manufacturers had a 
comparable product, at a much cheaper price, 
in competition in our markets.” 

This whole matter presents an interesting 
problem in American diplomacy. The 
United States has worked hard to rebuild 
the economy of Japan since World War II 
and has met with some success. In addi- 
tion, any assistance we can lend to Japan, 
which provides a back door to our country 
for Communist interests, keeps the Japanese 
friendly to our side. 
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Everyone applauds this interest and this 
cooperation and any other token of friend- 
ship. But such assistance should not be 
made available to Japan at the expense of 
American manufacturers. 

The United States has a high standard of 
living and one of the most important reasons 
is that the laboring man is receiving a living 
and decent wage. This should be main- 
tained at all costs. 

Gradually perhaps the laboring man in 
Japan can seek and achieve his higher 
standard. 

In the meantime, the American manufac- 
turers have suggested two sources of relief— 
a higher tariff on goods manufactured in 
Japan, up 15 to 45 percent over present fig- 
ures, and/or establishing a quota of goods 
which may be shipped in. 

There is no quota at this time. Elliott, 
spokesman for the manufacturers, suggested 
a quota not at the lowest level or at the 
highest figure. This is a reasonable request 
on the American manufacturers’ part. 

One point should be made crystal clear. 
The American manufacturers are not trying 
to freeze out the foreign competition. They 
are willing to live with it, as long as they 
have an honest chance to meet that com- 
petition in the open market. 

President Kennedy, in his inaugural 
address, made the point that Americans 
should ask what they can do for the United 
States, not what the United States can do for 
them. The sporting goods manufacturers 
want it that way. They want to work for 
this country and are asking only reasonable 
relief from unrealistic foreign competition. 

We trust that the Tariff Commission will 
lend a sympathetic ear and come up with a 
reasonable decision. 





TAX INCENTIVE 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to give a tax in- 
centive to encourage people to use a 
larger part of their incomes for educa- 
tion. 

Certainly an incentive to educate our 
people is as important or more impor- 
tant than an incentive to produce barrels 
of oil or shoe machinery or to enter- 
tain prospective business clients at night- 
clubs. Should there be a tax incentive 
for expense accounts but none to edu- 
cate our children? That is precisely 
the situation under the present tax laws. 
I say it should be changed—and now. 
Therefore, I am proposing legislation 
which will amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide a credit for tuition ex- 
penses in computing individual income 
taxes. The method employed in my bill 
would use the same approach as is pres- 
ently used in the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code to compute taxation of retire- 
ment income—not being a deduction for 
gross income but a computed credit 
against ones’ tax. My bill would allow 
a tax credit for income spent on educa- 
tion by any taxpayer either for his own 
tuition or for anyone he may wish to help 
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educate. To keep it equitable the rate 
would be uniform for all at the lowest 
Federal income tax rate of 20 percent. 
The person in the lower tax brackets 
would obtain the same tax benefits as 
persons in all other brackets. It would 
only apply for tuition up to $1,200 a 
year, and would be applicable to all 
recognized educational institutions 
whether at the elementary, secondary, or 
university level. 

Money now spent on other less essen- 
tial things would be encouraged to be 
spent in the vital field of the education 
of our people, and would assist many of 
our young people who are now prevented 
from going to college because their par- 
ents cannot afford it. 

For, if this Nation wishes to maintain 
world leadership, education should be 
open to all and advanced stages of edu- 
cation must not be confined only to those 
who can pay for it. Among middle in- 
come families, 80 percent hope to send 
their children to college but only half 
of these families ever do. The average 
cost of college education is $1,550 per 
year for each student. 

With my proposed moderate tax in- 
centive assistance many more families 
in the middle income bracket will chan- 
nel money they now spend on less im- 
portant things for the education of their 
children or themselves. 

Federal tax revenue saved in this leg- 
islation would be directly funneled into 
education and would create a 4-to-1 
Federal incentive program. In other 
words, for every dollar the Government 
gave up to our schools, $4 would be con- 
tributed by the people privately and vol- 
untarily resulting in much greater ex- 
penditure by parents for better educa- 
tion of their children which otherwise 
would not be made. This would increase 
private investment by our people in the 
future of the country. A nobler use for 
our national income is difficult to con- 
ceive. Moreover, this legislation would 
impartially broaden the educational base 
among all the schools of our Nation 
without any danger of Federal controls. 

This proposal has the support of many 
individuals and many schools. It is not 
intended to be a substitute for other 
grant, loan, or scholarship proposals. I 
trust, however, that it will be incorpo- 
rated into that body of legislation to aid 
education to be passed by the Congress 
this year. I urge your support for this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I request that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits against tax) is amended by redesig- 
nating section 38 as section 39 and by adding 
after section 37 the following new section: 
“Sec. 38. Turrlon EXPENSES. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—There shall be allowed 
to an individual, as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this subtitle for the taxable year, 
an amount equal to the amount of the tui- 
tion expenses paid by such individual during 
the taxable year (as defined and limited in 
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subsection (c)) multiplied by a rate equal to 
the lowest rate of tax which can be imposed 
on any income under section 1. 

“(b) Crepir Not To Cause REFUND OF 
Tax.—The credit allowed by subsection (a) 
shall not exceed the amount of the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year, 
reduced by the sum of the credits allowable 
under the provisions of this part other than 
this section and sections 31 and 32. 

*(c) TuITION ExPENSES DEFINED AND LIM- 
ITED.—For purposes of this section, the term 
‘tuition expenses’ means expenses of tuition 
incurred for the education of the taxpayer or 
any other individual at a duly accredited 
public or private educational institution— 

“(1) which normally maintains a regular 
faculty and curriculum and normally has a 
regularly organized body of students in at- 
tendance at the place where its educational 
activities are carried on, and 

(2) contribution to or for the use of 
which are deductible under section 170; 


except that not more than $1,200 of expenses 
attributable to the education of any one 
individual in any taxable year may be taken 
into account in determining the credit al- 
lowed a taxpayer under subsection (a) for 
such year.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part IV 
is amended by striking out— 

“Src. 38. Overpayments of tax.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof 


“Src. 38. Tuition expenses. 

“Sec. 39. Overpayments of tax.” 

Sec. 2. Section 37(a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to retirement in- 
come credit) is amended by striking out “and 
section 35 (relating to partially tax-exempt 
interest)” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘sec- 
tion 35 (relating to partially tax-exempt 
interest), and section 38 (relating to tui- 
tion expenses”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 





FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, next 
week this House will debate proposed 
changes to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
including increases in the minimum 
wage. 

This is a subject about which we heard 
with regularity during the presidential 
campaign of 1960. Candidate Kennedy 
made a number of references to the need 
for an increase in that minimum to 
$1.25 an hour. 

The original administration bill this 
year would have increased the minimum 
wage to $1.15 an hour and, over a period 
of several years, would have raised that 
figure to $1.25 an hour. The subcom- 
mittee considering this legislation re- 
vised the bill to make the increase to 
$1.25 effective in 1 year. 

However, Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
has, in a letter to the subcommittee, re- 
quested postponement of $1.25 an hour 
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for 24% years. The full Committee on 

Education and Labor adopted Mr. Gold- 

berg’s position. 

In order that this House may be fa- 
miliar with the position of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the administration, 
I take pleasure in inserting herewith a 
copy of Mr. Goldberg’s letter. The let- 
ter follows: 

Marcu 6, 1961. 

Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Labor, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I am writ- 
ing to express my views about the decision 
of the Committee on Education and Labor 
to increase the minimum wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to $1.25 effective 1 year and 4 months 
after the date of enactment of H.R. 3935. 
As you know, this bill, as introduced, would 
have provided for a more gradual increase 
in the minimum wage of $1.15 commencing 
4 months after the date of enactment, to 
$1.20 commencing 1 year and 4 months 
after the date of enactment and, finally, to 
$1.25 commencing 2 years and 4 months 
after the date of enactment. 

During the past several days we in the 
Department of Labor have given very care- 
ful consideration and further study to all 
of the economic implications of this accel- 
erated program for reaching the highest 
minimum wage rate a year earlier than orig- 
inally proposed. In view of the many fac- 
tors involved and after a realistic appraisal 
of the entire situation, it is my hope that 
the Committee on Education and Labor may 
find it possible to reconsider this decision 
and restore the original three-step approach, 
as outlined above, or, if considered more 
desirable, adopt a two-step approach, that 
is a minimum wage of $1.15 for 2 years and 
4 months after the date of enactment and 
a minimum wage of $1.25 thereafter. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary Of Labor. 





LOAN GUARANTEE AUTHORITY OF 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
did not want to inject myself into the 
debate on the bill just passed, but I 
think that some Member should make 
reference to the fact that the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have a very hard and difficult problem 
in connection with the New Haven Rail- 
road Co. The New Haven Railroad is an 
unusual transportation system. A large 
percentage of its traffic is passenger. A 
large percentage of that is commuter 
service. The problems of a railroad with 
40 percent or more passenger service 
are entirely different than the problems 
of a railroad with 5, 6, or 7 percent pas- 
senger service. The miney that a rail- 
road makes, as I understand, comes 
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mainly from the transportation of 
freight. Now, a railroad with 5 or 6 
percent passenger service, with the pro- 
fits it makes on the freight, can absorb 
the loss on the passenger service, but 
when you have a railroad where a large 
percentage is passenger service and a 
large percentage of that passenger serv- 
ice is local or commuter service, the loss 
on the passenger service cannot be very 
well offset by the profits on the freight. 

Then there is the question of the pub- 
lic involved. There is the question of 
the highly industrialized area of the 
country that is served. New England is 
in that category. While I say I did not 
want to inject myself into the discus- 
sion, nevertheless I think that the prob- 
lem confronting the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
connection with a railroad like the New 
Haven should be viewed from a very 
tolerant and understanding angle. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is eminently correct. The 
importance of this railroad to all New 
England has been very well discussed 
in the hearings before the committee and 
in this debate here. It is a well known 
fact that this railroad must continue to 
operate. There are thousands of people 
throughout the area that would have 
no other way or mode of transportation 
were it not for this railroad serving the 
area. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
chairman made that observation. I do 
not dispute anything that was said by 
any Member, but on the other hand, 
recognizing the density of traffic in con- 
nection with the transportation of pas- 
sengers, the highly industrialized area, 
and recognizing the necessity for its 
operation, because we cannot get along 
without it, in connection with the loans 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion passed upon they undoubtedly 
recognized those circumstances. And, I 
am not inclined to criticize them for the 
loans that they have made. 

Now, what the future of the New 
Haven Railroad will be I do not know, 
whether they will have to go through 
bankruptcy as provided by law or what 
else can be done; I am not entering in- 
to that. But, I think the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should realize that, as stated by the 
chairman of the committee and myself, 
we recognize their problem in relation 
to the New Haven. As I view remarks 
made today, criticism by some Mem- 
bers is more cautionary as to the fu- 
ture, and there is a realization on the 
part of some of us of the perplexing 
questions that confronted the Commis- 
sion in connection with the application 
of the New Haven Railroad for the 
loans that were granted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the 
distinguished majority leader, it is easy 
to look back in retrospect in this situa- 
tion and to say that something else 
should be done, as has been inferred 
here today. From our hearings it ap- 
peared that they used as reasonable dili- 
gence as they could, knowing that here 
was an operation which was dependent 
on passenger traffic and the carrying of 
thousands and thousands of people into 
the city of New York and to their homes 
at night. There was no other way to 
transport these people. 

I think the Commission has tried, in 
the words of the majority leader, to look 
sympathetically upon the plight they 
were faced with at that time. In other 
words, may I say to the majority leader, 
if you go back to 1958 we all recall what 
a difficult situation all the railroads 
were in at that time. It was an extreme 
situation with most railroads, even more 
serious than it is today. I think what 
they were attempting to do when the 
law was passed was to see if something 
could not be worked out in the inter- 
vening 3 years for those railroads. 
Naturally, some of them did not come 
out as they expected; but the Commis- 
sion did the best they could, as I see it, 
in an extremely difficult situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his observation. 





AUSTRIANS BICKER ON AID FUNDS 
USE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. MonaGan] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times of Friday, March 10, 
1961, carried an article reporting that 
the United States plans to give up control 
of $423 million in counterpart funds to 
Austria. 

This represents a balance of schillings 
that the Austrian Government deposit- 
ed in return for $1,200 million of Mar- 
shall plan aid received from the United 
States. 

Chancellor Julius Raab announced re- 
cently that an agreement had almost 
been completed for the transfer of this 
$400 million to Austria’s control. 

The article further stated that this 
money is a gift from the United States. 

At this time when Austria is enjoying 
unprecedented prosperity and _ the 
United States is suffering from a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit “this gift’ of 
over $400 million certainly raises many 
questions in the minds of anyone in- 
terested in international finance. 

I have asked the Department of State 
for a report on these negotiations and 
I trust that the response will be one 
nag will satisfy the Congress and coun- 
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For the Recorp, I append the article 
I have described herewith. 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1961] 
AUSTRIANS BICKER ON AID FuND’s USE—RE- 
PORT THAT UNITED STATES WILL GIVE Up 
CONTROL OF COUNTERPART CURRENCY SETS 
Orr DISPUTE 


(By M. S. Handler) 


Vrenna, March 9.—The expectation that 
the U.S. Government will soon transfer com- 
plete control of $423 million in schillings to 
Austria has provoked a fight. 

The specific amount, 11 billion schillings, 
represents the unallocated balance of schill- 
ings that the Austrian Government de- 
posited in return for $1,200 million worth of 
Marshall plan aid received from the United 
States. This aid is publicly acknowledged 
as having been primarily responsible for the 
restoration of Austria’s shattered economy 
after World War II and her current pros- 
perity. 

The aid received from the United States 
came in the form of food, raw materials, in- 
dustrial equipment and money grants. 
Under the terms of the agreement with 
Washington, the Austrian Government de- 
posited to the account of the U.S. Govern- 
ment the equivalent in schillings for every 
dollar received. 

These counterpart funds were progressively 
reinvested in the Austrian economy after ap- 
proval had been obtained from Washington 
for each investment project. 

Chancellor Julius Raab announced last 
Sunday that an agreement had been almost 
completed in Washington for the transfer 
of the unused balance to Austria’s control. 
Since then various charges have been ex- 
changed by contending groups, that are in- 
terested in the fund. 


PLAN PROTESTED BY SOCIALISTS 


Herr Raab’s suggestion that an independ- 
ent agency be established to administer the 
fund found favor neither with private banks 
nor private industrialists nor Socialists. The 
former two groups started a campaign to 
take the fund out of government control on 
the ground that the Socialists would direct 
the flow of investments into the nationalized 
industries they control and thus increase 
their political power. 

The Socialists, who are in a government 
coalition with Chancellor Raab’s Conserva- 
tive People’s Party replied through their of- 
ficial newspaper, Arbeiter Zeitung, that 
certain rich industrialists and bankers were 
waiting to take the biggest chunk of the 
fund for themselves. 

The Socialist newspaper said today the 
fund represented a gift from American tax- 
payers and should be used for national pur- 
poses rather than the private enrichment of 
a few. 

The money, it continued, must be used 
to modernize and rationalize -Austria’s 
economy and to assist the world’s underde- 
veloped countries with long term, low-in- 
terest loans. 

Certain industrialists and bankers, the 
Socialist newspaper asserted, hope to have 
the funds transferred to banks, with au- 
thorization for them to make any loans, at 
any interest rates, they please. 

U.S. GENEROSITY PRAISED 

The Socialist view, the newspaper said, is 
that administration of the counterpart fund 
is the sole prerogative of the state because 
the money is a gift from the United States. 
Arbeiter Zeitung then went on to say that 
Austria owed a great deal to the generous 
economic support she had received from the 
United States at a time when her people 
were in an impoverished condition. 
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Arbeiter Zeitung said the Socialists were 
proud that they had taken the initiative dur- 
ing negotiations with the United States to 
suggest that part of the fund be used to help 
underdeveloped countries. 

Such help, the newspaper maintained, is 
only right, in view of the immense burden 
the Americans shouldered for so long to re- 
habilitate Europe to a point where it had 
now become competitive with the American 
economy. 

The Austrian Chamber of Commerce en- 
tered the fight with a statement that the 
fund must be used for promotion of exports, 
increased productivity of commercial and 
service branches of the economy and for pro- 
ductive economic investments. The money 
should not be allocated for public housing, 
price supports, payment of state debts or the 
covering of budget deficits, the statement 
said. 

STEP LONG FORESEEN 


The United States has frequently indicated 
its willingness to relinquish control of the 
counterpart fund, but until Chancellor 
Raab’s announcement Sunday it was cus- 
tomary for critics of U.S. policy to accuse 
Washington of withholding its agreement 
until it could obtain political concessions. 

The principal concession alleged to have 
been sought by the United States was an un- 
dertaking by the Austrians to fulfill a pledge 
written into the 1955 state treaty of inde- 
pendence to indemnify all victims of nazism, 
including Jewish survivors and the known 
heirs of 200,000 Jews in Austria murdered 
by the Nazis. 

The Austrian Government has not fulfilled 
its treaty obligation. It is waiting for the 
West Germans to supply the indemnification 
funds, on the basis that Austria herself was 
a victim of nazism. 








SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Perkins, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Price, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Monacan, for 30 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. 

Mr. Vinson, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole and te include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SPRINGER, the remarks he made in 
the Committee of the Whole and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LANGEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. JOHANSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCormack) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 





Mr. RaIns. 
Mr. DULSKI. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.), 
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the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 15, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


667. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1961 in the amount of $100 
million for the Chilean reconstruction and 
rehabilitation program (H. Doc. No. 103); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

668. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of 3 contracts entered 
into by the Federal Maritime Board for con- 
struction-differential subsidies on 13 ships, 
and 6 shipbuilding contracts for the con- 
struction of these vessels under the subsidy 
and other provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 19386 (49 Stat. 1985, 46 U.S.C. 1101) (H. 
Doc. No. 106); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

669. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the 46th 
Annual Report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

670. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession permit with Mrs. Viola H. Mont- 
gomery, which will authorize her to operate 
certain facilities for the public at Muir 
Woods National Monument, Calif., pursuant 
to the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 543); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

671. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. courts, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“a bill to provide for reasonable notice of 
applications to the U.S. courts of appeals 
for interlocutory relief against the orders 
of certain administrative agencies”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

672. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases where the author- 
ity contained in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

673. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
copy of a report on the audits of Govern- 
ment Services, Inc., and its employee re- 
tirement and benefit trust fund and supple- 
mental pension plan for the year ended 
December 31, 1960, pursuant to the request 
of the Corporation; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

674. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Administrator for Congressional Relations, 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, transmitting the Annual Report for 
the calendar year 1960 of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration of con- 
tractual actions taken, pursuant to Public 
Law 85-804; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

675. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$131,082,000 for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (H. Doc. No. 104); 
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to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

676. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
certain laws relating to Federal-aid-high- 
ways, to make certain adjustments in the 
Federal-aid highway program, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

677. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act and 
section 18 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act to remove the authority to limit the 
rate of interest on time deposits of for- 
eign governments and international finan- 
cial institutions’; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. House Joint 
Resolution 124. Joint resolution to provide 
for amending section 3 of the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act (64 Stat. 319), as 
amended (64 Stat. 458); with amendment 
(Rept. No. 76). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 873. A bill to amend 
section 314(k) of title 38, United States Code, 
t> provide an increased statutory rate of 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of an eye in combination with 
the loss or loss of use of a limb; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 77). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 846. A bill to amend 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
additional compensation for veterans having 
the service-connected disability of deafness 
of both ears; without amendment (Rept. No. 
78). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 5463. A bill to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 79). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1829. A bill for the relief of Kim 
Hyoung Geun; with amendment (Rept. No. 
80). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1351. A bill for the relief of Donica 
Dopudja; with amendment (Rept. No. 81). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1366. A bill for the relief of Hans 
E. T. Hansen; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 82). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.1367. A bill for the relief of Mina 
and Henek Sznaider; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 83). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1291. A bill for the relief of Oakley 
O. Warren; with amendment (Rept. No. 84). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1297. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maud 
A. Provoost; without amendment (Rept. No. 
85). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1346. A bill for the relief of John Na- 
poli; without amendment (Rept. No. 86). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1414. A bill for the relief of the Worth- 
ington Oil Refiners, Inc.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 87). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1449. A bill for the relief of Col. John 
T. Malloy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
88). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1478. A bill for the relief of Miss Marie 
E. Mark; without amendment (Rept. No. 89). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1501. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fowler; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 90). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1508. A bill for the relief of Mary A. 
Combs; with amendment (Rept. No. 91). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1535. A bill for the relief of Erwin P. 
Milspaugh; without amendment (Rept. No. 
92). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1610. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Glikowsky; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 93). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1623. A bill for the relief of Emmett 
P. Dyer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
94). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1663. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. Hans J. V. Tiedemann and family; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 95). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1895. A bill for the relief of Henry 
and Edna Robinson; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 96). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1896. A bill for the relief of the Mari- 
time Museum Association of San Diego; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 97). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1902. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Lewis; without amendment (Rept. No. 98). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2086. A bill for the relief of Earl H. 
Spero; without amendment (Rept. No. 99). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2090. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 

_ Mrs. Christian Voss; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 100). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2129. A bill for the relief of John Calvin 
Taylor; without amendment (Rept. No. 101). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2188. A bill for the relief of Lt. Mat- 
thew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (retired); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 102). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2686. A bill for the relief of Louis J. 
Rosenstein; without amendment (Rept. No. 
103). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2972. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Cornelia Fales; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 104). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3010. A bill for the relief of Wintford 
Jesse Thompson; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 105). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3105. A bill for the relief of Christine 
Fahrenbruch, a minor; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 106). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3129. A bill for the relief of Alfonso 
Giangrande; without amendment (Rept. No. 
107). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3383. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Starker; with amendment (Rept. No. 108). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 


H.R. 3402. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 
Spagnoletti; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 109). Referred to the Committee of 


the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3498. A bill for the relief of William 
Joseph Vincent; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 110). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 


H.R. 3606. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam C. Winter, Jr., Lieutenant Colonel, 
U.S. Air Force (Medical Corps); with 


amendment (Rept. No. 111). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3634. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Hedwig Dora; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 112). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3841. A bill for the relief of Michael J. 
Collins; without amendment (Rept. No. 
113). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3850. A bill for the relief of Clark L. 
Simpson; with amendment (Rept. No. 114). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3842. A bill for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 115). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3843. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mau- 
ricia Reyes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
116). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. TOLL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4206. A bill for the relief of Melvin H. 
Baker and Frances V. Baker; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 117). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4219. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William M. Farmer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 118). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4476. A bill for the relief of Cato Bros., 
Inc.; with amendment (Rept. No. 119). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4635. A bill for the relief of Hattie and 
Joseph Patrick, Sr., and for the legal guar- 
dian of Betty Ann Smith and the legal guar- 
dian of Stanley Smith, and for the legal 
guardian of James E. Harris, Jr.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 120). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4640. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Charles H. Biederman; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 121). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4713. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Burns DeWitt; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 122). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4872. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. McMurray; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 123). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5176. A bill for the relief of Royce C. 
Plume, a member of the Arapahoe Tribe of 
Indians; without amendment (Rept. No. 
124). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5457. A bill for the relief of Doris A. 
Reese; without amendment (Rept. No. 125). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 5560. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of interstate en- 
terprises engaged in retail trade, to increase 
the minimum wage under the Act to $1.15 
an hour, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H.R. 5561. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of interstate 
enterprises engaged in retail trade, to in- 
crease the minimum wage under the Act to 
$1.15 an hour, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 5562. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent ocean freight forwarders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 5563. A bill to establish a system for 
the classification and compensation of pro- 
fessional engineering, physical science and 
related positions in the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 5564. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
a deduction from gross income for tuition 
and certain other educational expenses paid 
by him for his education or the education 
of any other individual at a college or uni- 
versity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. . 
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By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H.R. 5565. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act for Acquired Lands (61 Stat. 
913) with respect to the leasing of mineral 
deposits in which the United States owns 
a partial or future interest; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 5566. A bill to provide for the reloca- 
tion of the Fort Peck-Great Falls transmis- 
sion line in the vicinity of the city of Glas- 
gow, Mont.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 5567. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant easements for road 
rights-of-way over national forest lands and 
other lands under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 5568. A bill to amend, clarify, and 
make certain the applicability of section 
4233 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
relating to exemptions from tax imposed un- 
der section 4231 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 5569. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
of wire which is to be used in automatic 
baling machines for baling hay and other 
farm products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 5570. A bill to amend section 316 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, for the 
purpose of limiting the authority for the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
shift television stations from frequencies in 
the VHF band to frequencies in the UHF 
band; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROMWELL: 

H.R. 5571. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion or additions of certain lands to the Effigy 
Mounds National Monument in the State of 
Iowa, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 5572. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942 to transfer to the highway fund cer- 
tain parking fees and other moneys, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 5573. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide that 
lawful expenditures for legislative purposes 
shall be allowed as deductions from gross in- 
come; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 5574. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to conduct a 
national referendum on the question of 
Federal lotteries, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 5575. A bill to amend section 13(c) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 with 
respect to the exemption of agricultural em- 
Ployees from the child labor provisions of 
such act; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 5576. A bill declaring October 12 to be 
&@ legal holiday, to be known as “Columbus 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 5577. A bill to provide for recognition 
of Federal employee unions and to provide 
procedures for the adjustment of grievances; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H.R. 5578. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant easements for road 
righ’s-of-way over national forest lands and 
other lands under the jurisdiction of the 
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Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 5579. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
deduction for depreciation shall be based on 
replacement cost of the property depreciated; 
to provide for the issuance of schedules of 
useful lives of depreciable property on which 
depreciation rate is based; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 5580. A bill to amend section 103(d) 
of title 23 of the United States Code so as to 
authorize the construction of additional 
connecting links of highway mileage, 
bridges, necessary interchanges, tunnels, 
Overpasses and underpasses to assure ade- 
quate and smooth linkage between highways 
in the Interstate Highway System and exist- 
ing primary highways, under the terms of 
the Interstate Highway System; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 5581. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent ocean freight forwarders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 5582. A bill to provide a preliminary 
examination and survey of the St. John 
River at Fort Kent, Maine, in the interest 
of flood control; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 5583. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to issue marketing orders with 
respect to certain processed fruits; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 5584. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically dis- 
tressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 5585. A bill to govern the harvest- 
ing of Indian timber; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 5586. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Youth Conservation Agency 
to provide employment and training for 
young people and to advance the conserva- 
tion, development, and management of nat- 
ural resources of timber, soil, and range, 
and of recreational areas, and to assist in 
carrying out socially desirable urban proj- 
ects and by so doing to check the deteriora- 
tion of cities and metropolitan areas and the 
youth living therein; and to provide finan- 
cial assistance to young people in amounts 
which will permit them to continue their 
education in schools, colleges, universities, 
and graduate schools in exchange for part- 
time work on useful projects; and to initiate 
and administer approved programs which 
shall provide employment and work experi- 
ence for persons between the ages of 16 
and 25 years who are not in regular at- 
tendance at a school requiring full time, 
and who are not engaged in remunerative 
employment; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 5587. A bill to provide for loans to 
veterans when housing credit is otherwise 
not generally available; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 5588. A bill to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically dis- 
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tressed areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 5589. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the individual income tax for tuition 
expenses paid by the taxpayer for his educa- 
tion or the education of any other person; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 5590. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent ocean freight forwarders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 5591. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a series of special postage stamps in 
commemoration of flags of particular sig- 
nificance in the history of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 5592. A bill to amend title 28, entitled 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” of the 
United States Code to provide for the defense 
of suits against Federal employees arising out 
of their operation of motor vehicles in the 
scope of their employment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 5593. A bill to amend section 212(a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5594. A bill to amend section 222(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act with respect 
to the service of process in enforcement pro- 
ceedings, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5595. A bill to repeal section 303(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
relating to the water-carrier bulk commodity 
exemption, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 5596. A bill to amend sections 204a 
and 406a of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
order to provide civil liability for violations 
of such act by common carriers by motor 
vehicle and freight forwarders; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5597. A bill to amend paragraph (10) 
of section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
so as to change the basis for determining 
whether a proposed unification or acquisi- 
tion of control comes within the exemption 
provided for by such paragraph; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5598. A bill to amend section 204(a) 
(3) of the Interstate Commerce Act respect- 
ing motor carrier safety regulations appli- 
cable to private carriers of property; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 5599. A bill to amend section 114 of 
title 18 of the United States Code for the 
protection of members, officers, and em- 
ployees of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5600. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of section 5 of the act of July 28, 1916, re- 
lating to the furnishing of information to 
the Postmaster General by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to reve- 
nue received by railroads from express com- 
panies for the transportation of express mat- 
ter; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5601. A bill to provide that for in- 
come tax purposes new property may be de~- 
preciated over a 5-year period; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 5602. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish a program of 
Federal matching grants for the construc- 
tion of television facilities to be used for 
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educational purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 5603. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for depreciation at an accelerated rate in 
the case of industrial or commercial plants 
and facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 5604. A bill to amend the acts of May 
21, 1926, and January 25, 1927, relating to 
the construction of certain bridges across 
the Delaware River, so as to authorize the 
use of certain funds acquired by the owners 
of such bridges for purposes not directly re- 
lated to the maintenance and operation of 
such bridges and their approaches; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 5605. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Federal-aid primary system of 
highways for the purpose of equitably re- 
imbursing the States for certain free and 
toll roads on the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.J. Res. 307. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to require every appropria- 
tion measure to be accompanied either by a 
revenue-producing measure, or a certifica- 
tion that revenues will be produced to cover 
the cost of the appropriation measure; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.J. Res. 308. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.J. Res. 309. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.J. Res. 310. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to designate 
the month of April in each year as “National 
Welded Products Month”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.J.Res.311. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.J.Res.312. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.J. Res. 313. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 225. Resolution authorizing the 
employment of one additional laborer, Office 
of the Postmaster of the House of Represent- 
atives; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to accept the nomination for Arizona’s 
second statue in the Hall of Statuary, the 
venerable Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, 
S.J., pioneer, missionary, explorer and car- 
tographer; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to World War I veterans’ pension; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take such action as is required to fore- 
stall the transfer of the Air Materials Com- 
mand from Griffiss Air Force Base; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers to approve a new Columbia River 
ship channel project from the mouth to the 
port of Portland, and requesting the Con- 
gress to authorize and appropriate funds for 
its construction; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for an 
extension of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, for at least 4 years, so that production of 
sugar beets in the reclamation areas of the 
Columbia Basin may be increased and ad- 
ditional manufacturing facilities for the pro- 
duction of beet sugar may be encouraged; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation authorizing the 
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Bumping Lake Reservoir project; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to commending Senators 
MAGNUSON and JACKSON and the other Sen- 
ators for their sponsorship of Senate Joint 
Resolution 40, and requesting that it be 
enacted into law; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 5606. A bill for the relief of Yuen 

Tim Lai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL (by request) : 

H.R. 5607. A bill for the relief of Maximo 

Madina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 5608. A bill for the relief of Fradla 

Gitelson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GARLAND: 

H.R. 5609. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Weilenmann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 5610. A bill for the relief of Pierino 
Renzo Picchione; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 5611. A bill for the relief of Marguerite 
Lefebvre Broughton; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS (by request) : 

H.R. 5612. A bill for the relief of O. O. 

Owens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 5613. A bill for the relief of Fernando 

Manni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


93. By Mr. BREEDING: Petition of south- 
western Kansas businessmen, petitioning us 
to speak out for agriculture so that the 
farmers’ income may reach that point to 
where their purchasing power will help 
alleviate the present recession; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

94. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of T. J. 
Goubeaux, Versailles, Ohio, and others of the 
Fourth District of Ohio, in opposition to the 
President’s proposed tax on heavy trucks; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Program Launched To Send Young 
Ambassadors Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT RAINS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1961 
Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 


some enterprising Alabamians have 
launched a program to send a young 


ambassador to a foreign country for the 
summer. Two cities, Gadsden, my home 
town, and Tuscaloosa, have indicated 
participation in this project which, I 
understand, some 85 U.S. communities 
now sponsor. 

While abroad the young person who is 
selected as ambassador from each com- 
munity would spend 1 month in the 
home of a native family and the re- 
mainder of his time traveling about the 
country, getting to know and under- 
stand the people and bringing messages 
of friendship from the folks back home. 


The young persons selected by our 
communities must be of excellent caliber, 
for their selection is based on the high- 
est standards of conduct and character. 
Gadsden is fortunate to have the inter- 
est and help of an outstanding young 
man, Mr. Douglas Lanford, who is well 
traveled and highly educated and dedi- 
cated to this grassroots friendship pro- 
gram. Mr. Lanford is director of the 
continuing legal education program of 
the University of Alabama. 

Already the press and many radio and 
television stations have expressed inter- 
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est in the reports which our community 
ambassadors will bring home in the fall. 
The success of this venture for each 
community which participates depends 
on the interest and energies of various 
civic and business and professional 
groups. Their support is vital to the 
success of the mission. 

I am confident that the two Alabama 
ambassadors who go forth this year will 
be a credit to our State and will do much 
toward bringing a true concept of young 
Americans to peoples in distant lands. 
I only wish it were possible for each 
community in our State to engage in 
this program. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply impressed 
that such a program is conceived and 
executed at the local level, and that so 
many of our citizens are anxious to par- 
ticipate in this endeavor. I believe that 
our young ambassadors and the com- 
munities which back them should be an 
inspiration to the Congress. 





Special Postage Stamps Commemorat- 
ing Flags of Particular Significance in 
the History of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article which appeared in 
the May 9, 1960, issue of Linn’s Weekly 
Stamp News entitled “U.S. Notes,” by 
Carl P. Reuth: 

A recurring suggestion is to the effect that 
our Post Office Department should continue 
the issuance of the flag stamps in full color. 
We've had them now with the 48 and 49 
stars, with a 50 coming in July. However, 
the flags for future appearance, and what 
would be more appropriate than on July 4 
each year, are those which have been used 
since the beginning of our Nation. 

This would include famous ones such as 
the several versions of the pine tree and the 
rattlesnake ones (don’t tread on me), as well 
as colorful banners as the Bedford flag, the 
Philadelphia Light Horse and the Rhode 
Island. Presenting a different one each year 
would in time provide an excellent educa- 
tional and pictorial presentation. 

Of course, the ultimate would be to have 
50 different in one pane of stamps. Making 
another full pane of 50, in color, would be 
the flags of the 50 States. 


Subsequent to this article, I introduced 
a bill in the 86th Congress to provide for 
the issuance of a series of special post- 
age stamps in commemoration of flags 
of particular significance in the history 
of the United States of America. The 
Citizens Advisory Committee in existence 
at the time did not adopt the recommen- 
dations contained in the bill. 

Today I am reintroducing this bill, 
which would provide for the continued 
issuance of the American flag series 
stamps on each July 4, subsequent to the 
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1960 flag issue—50-star, by the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

Since it appears that no more States 
will be added within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, I feel that this stamp series should 
be continued by honoring flags used since 
the beginning of our Nation, such as the 
following: National flag, 1777; Benning- 
ton flag, 1777; Navy jack, 1775—Don’t 
Tread On Me; Cambridge flag, 1775; 
Continental flag, 1775; Bunker Hill flag; 
Pine Tree flag, 1775; Taunton flag, 1774; 
Gadsden flag, 1775; Fort Moultrie flag. 

Stamps subsequent to July 4, 1970, 
would be issued as determined appropri- 
ate by the Postmaster General with the 
advice of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee. 





Open Letter to the Postmaster General 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, since 
the new administration took office on 
January 20, a number of statements and 
reports regarding personnel and other 
matters pertaining to the Post Office 
Department have emanated from—or 
been publicly attributed to—the Post- 
master General. 

I made a brief reference on this floor 
early last month to disturbing indica- 
tions of “shenanigans” with respect to 
civil service laws and regulations. 

The subsequent public statement by 
the Postmaster General in response to 
my comment has increased, rather than 
diminished, my concern as to what is 
going on. 

Meanwhile there have been other pub- 
lic statements and reports relative to 
other operational matters in the Post 
Office Department. 

In an effort to secure for this House 
and for the American people a dis- 
claimer of these statements and re- 
ports—or a more adequate explanation 
thereof—I have today addressed a letter 
of inquiry to the Honorable J. Edward 
Day, the Postmaster General. 

Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include the text of this 
letter: 

MarcH 14, 1961. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: This letter 
is written to you in advance of the initial 
appearance of you and your top associates 
in the Post Office Department before an ex- 
ecutive session of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 15, 1961. 

I anticipate that many, if not all, of the 
questions I list herein may be raised during 
tomorrow’s committee meeting. 

Since this is an executive session, and the 
proceedings, therefore, are not properly sub- 
ject to public disclosure, I am taking this 
means of publicly requesting a public re- 
sponse to the questions entirely apart from 
the executive session. 
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I do so particularly because most of the 
items herein mentioned have already been 
the subject of public comment by the Post- 
master General and therefore, in my judg- 
ment, the answers to my questions should be 
equally public. 

1. You have been quoted in the past as 
saying that more than 4,000 persons were 
picked to staff the 15 regional offices follow- 
ing creation of the regional setup; that “most 
of these—certainly all in the higher paying 
positions—were chosen on a purely political 
basis.” You have further been quoted as 
stating that “the top people in these regional 
offices have far-reaching responsibilities” 
and that “just as in private business, per- 
sons in such positions of authority must be 
responsive to the new management.” 

These statements, if accurate, suggest cer- 
tain important questions to which I respect- 
fully request your answers: 

How many of these 4,000 persons held ca- 
reer civil service status as of January 20, 
1961? 

How many of these appointees have been 
replaced—and how many is it contemplated 
will be replaced—by appointees of the new 
administration? 

What provision, if any, is being made to 
comply with civil service laws and regula- 
tions with respect to the career status em- 
ployees thus removed from these positions? 

Will you please provide me with a complete 
list of all persons among these 4,000 em- 
ployees who have been asked to resign, asked 
to retire, relieved of duties, or demoted, to- 
gether with the up-to-date civil service rec- 
ords of these employees. 

2. There have been numerous reports both 
in the press and from other sources of career 
status personnel in the Washington offices of 
the Post Office Department who have been— 
or are to be—subject to removal, retirement, 
or demotion by the new administration. 

What are the facts as to such removals, 
retirements, or demotions? 

Will you please provide me with a com- 
plete list of all of the persons employed 
in the Washington offices of the Post Office 
Department who have been asked to resign, 
asked to retire, relieved of duties, or demoted, 
together with the up-to-date civil service 
records of these employees. 

3. I have in my possession the copy of an 
order issued to postmasters under date of 
January 25, 1961, reading as follows: 

“If all or any part of your supply of the 
January and February 1961 issues of the 
Postal Service News has not been distributed 
to employees of your office, you are directed 
to withhold distribution and destroy the 
supply. Please give this your personal and 
prompt attention.” 

I would appreciate a statement from the 
Postmaster General explaining the basis and 
alleged justification of this order and par- 
ticularly the alleged basis and justification 
of the portion of the order applying to the 
January 1961, issue of the Department’s 
Postal Service News. 

4. I have seen published statements at- 
tributed to the Postmaster General to the 
effect that the project Operation Turnkey 
is not working. 

At the same time, I have seen a statement 
attributed to an Official of the corporation 
which designed, constructed, equipped and 
is maintaining this operation to the effect 
that “Operation Turnkey is consistently 
performing.” 

I would appreciate a report from the Post- 
master General as to the exact situation and 
the alleged basis for these charges. 

5. I have been advised by several col- 
leagues that in connection with post office 
dedications since January 20, 1961, either 
the official plaque in the post office or a sign 
posted outside the building, attributes the 
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project to the Kennedy-Day administration. 
I have been advised that this is the case 
even in instances of post offices which were 
completed and placed in operation prior to 
January 20, 1961. 

Will you please advise me as to whether 
there is any basis for such reports, if so the 
exact wording of such plaque or sign, and 
on what grounds claims of credit for the 
new post office are made by the new adminis- 
tration. 

6. Finally, I am advised that the Depart- 
ment is giving consideration to a change by 
administrative order of the procedures 
under which letter carriers are to receive 
the $100 per year uniform allowance. 

It is my understanding that the proposed 
new procedure contemplates payment of the 
$100 a year allowance in cash, rather than 
the letter carrier receiving an authorization 
for purchase of such uniforms with the Post 
Office Department billed by the vendor for 
the uniforms. 

I would appreciate being advised as to the 
facts in this matter if the reported change 
is indeed contemplated, the basis for the 
proposed change. 

Respectfully yours, 
. AuGuST E. JOHANSEN. 





SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 15, 1961 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. . 

Monsignor Béla Varga, chairman of 
the Hungarian Committee, New York, 
N.Y., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, Almighty Father, in Thy year 
of 1848, on this day of the Ides of March, 
the Hungarian nation rose in revolution 
to establish freedom in their land; but 
Russian intervention trampled down 
their newly won liberties. Thou hast 
willed so, O Lord, and Thy ways are un- 
fathomable. Seventy years later, in 
these Halls, a great President of this Re- 
public made a memorable announcement 
of 14 points and proclaimed to the world 
the principle of self-determination and 
an international government under law 
and justice. Thy ways are merciful, O 
Eternal Father in heaven, for a great 
fire was lit by that pronouncement, in 
the light of which all the oppressed could 
look up to Thee and praise Thy wisdom 
in hopeful prayer. 

A new colonial system has been forced 
upon the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, ruthlessly exploiting defenseless 
millions, forbidding them to seek solace 
in Thy benevolence, blaspheming Thy 
holy name and defiling the Sabbath. 

Hallowed are these walls which have 
so often echoed stirring words spoken in 
behalf of freedom. I entreat Thee, O 
Lord, to give Thy blessing to the delib- 
erations in this Chamber. Let these 
walls echo and reecho freedom’s praise; 
let freedom’s clarion calls sally forth 
from this rostrum again and again until 
all the fortresses of oppression and 
tyranny will crumble like the walls of 
Jericho. 

And then let there be a general resur- 
rection of freedom, O Lord of all hosts, 
and let the millions who will have risen 
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The Late Herman A. Lowe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1961 


Mrs.GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
sure I express the shock and deep regret 
of many Members of Congress who knew 
him as a newspaperman upon learning 
of the death in Philadelphia of Herman 
A. Lowe, director of development and 
public relations for the Albert Einstein 
Memorial Medical Center in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Lowe was only 55 when he 
died Sunday of a heart attack, just as he 
was preparing to expand his activities by 
opening a public relations office here in 
Washington. 

As a long-time friend of Mr. Lowe, 
and of his very fine and capable wife, 
Florence, I find it almost impossible to 





sing the hosanna of Thy praise. Let 
there be an Eastertide for all the peoples 
of the world, when darkness at noon will 
forever be banished by the daylight of 
Thy will. Grant, O Lord, to Thy humble 
servant the hope that the Hungarian 
people will be among the joyous millions 
who will celebrate the resurrection of 
freedom. That is the last hope they 
nurture in their breasts when they lay 
flowers on the graves of their fallen 
heroes. 

I implore Thee, O Lord, from this ros- 
trum which Thou hast made the most 
powerful symbol of freedom: Keep it 
strong, that it remain the hope of all the 
oppressed, of all the millions who are 
ready to give their lives, as my people 
were, in Thy service, for only in the 
truth of Thy eternal wisdom may we 
forever be free. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 14, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R.1163. An act to amend section 510 
of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to ex- 
tend for 15 months the loan guaranty au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and 
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realize that Herman has been taken from 
us in the prime of an active and useful 
life. My deepest sympathy goes to Mrs, 
Lowe and to their son and daughter, 
Roger and Mrs. Fred Israel. 

Mr. Lowe spent many years as a news- 
paperman in Philadelphia before joining 
the Washington Bureau of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer in 1942. Several years 
later, he opened his own news bureau 
here, the Penn-Federal News Bureau, 
writing for a number of Pennsylvania 
papers and serving also, in partnership 
with Mrs. Lowe, in covering Washington 
for Variety, the entertainment industry’s 
trade journal. He closed his Washing- 
ton office 3 years ago to join the staff of 
the world-famous Einstein Medical Cen- 
ter. 

Long associated in various capacities 
with the Republican Party in Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Lowe never allowed partisan- 
ship to interfere with his objectivity in 
covering news stories involving me, or my 
husband before me. We were personal 
friends regardless of politics. 


H.R. 3980. An act to amend the transi- 
tional provisions of the act approved Sep- 
tember 6, 1958, entitled “An act to protect 
the public health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prohibit 
the use in food of additives which have not 
been adequately tested to establish their 
safety,” and for other purposes. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1173) to authorize the 
appointment of Dwight David Eisen- 
hower to the active list of the Regular 
Army, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 1163. An act to amend section 510 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to extend 
for 15 months the loan guaranty authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 3980. An act to amend the transi- 
tional provisions of the act approved Sep- 
tember 6, 1958, entitled “An act to protect 
the public health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prohibit 
the use in food of additives which have not 
been adequately tested to establish their 
safety,” and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. : Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the calen- 
dar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
ination of John H. Winchell, of Colo- 
rado, to be an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, which nominating mes- 
sages were referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Herschel C. Loveless, of Iowa, to be a mem- 
ber of the Renegotiation Board. 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Charles S. Murphy, of Maryland, to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture; and 

James T. Ralph, of California, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Paul Rand Dixon, of Tennessee, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

James P. O’Brien, of Illinois, to be USS. 
attorney for the northern district of Illinois. 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Lawrence Gubow, of Michigan, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Michigan. 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The following favorable report of a 
treaty was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive C, 87th Congress, Ist session. 
A treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Canada relating to cooperative de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 
Columbia River Basin, signed at Washing- 
ton on January 17, 1961 (Ex. Rept. No. 2). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 





REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Neville Miller, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency for a term of 5 years, effective on 
and after March 4, 1961. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand that this confirmation is not 
one of which the President is notified. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward R. Murrow, of New York, to 
be Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a biographical statement in 
regard to the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Edward R. Murrow. Yester- 
day I appeared in respect to this nomina- 
tion before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Mr. Murrow is a very dis- 
tinguished New Yorker, and is one of the 
outstanding commentators and produc- 
ers on radio and television. Therefore, 
I wish to have printed in the REcorp an 
appropriate statement in respect to the 
confirmation of his nomination. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

EDWARD R. Murrow 

Born April 25, 1908, near Greensboro, N.C. 

Education: Normal, primary, and second- 
ary education in western Washington. 
Graduated Washington State College, 1930. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 1930-32, president, National 
Student Federation (an organization of stu- 
dent body presidents), traveled abroad dur- 
ing this period; 1932-33, assistant director, 
Institute of International Education, in 
charge of foreign offices, arranging student 
exchanges, publication of various pamphlets 
dealing with exchange professorships and 
equivalents of degrees between American 
and foreign universities; 1933-34, assistant 
secretary, Emergency Committee for Dis- 
placed German Scholars, an organization en- 
gaged in bringing German professors, dis- 
missed by Hitler, to this country; 1935-37, 
director of talks and education, Columbia 
Broadcasting System; 1937-46, European di- 
rector, CBS, London, recruited and directed 
CBS news staff in Europe; 1946-48, returned 
to New York as vice president in charge of 
news and public affairs; 1948, reporter, di- 
rector, and producer, CBS. From that time 
until the present, engaged in production 
of radio and television news programs and 
documentaries, historical record albums and 
the editing of two books. 

Honorary degrees: Brandeis University; 
Colby College; Grinnell College; Hamilton 
College; Mount Holyoke College; Muhlen- 
burg College; University of North Carolina; 
Oberlin College; University of Rochester; 
Rollins College; Temple University; Washing- 
ton State College. 

Memberships: Board of trustees, Institute 
of International Education; Phi Beta Kappa; 
Kappa Sigma; Council on Foreign Relations. 

Has farm at Pawling, N.Y. 
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The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Donald M. Wilson, of New Jersey, to 
be Deputy Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and without objection, 
they are confirmed en bloc. 





UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Avery F. Peterson, of Idaho, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be the 
representative of the United States of 
America to the 17th session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


ENLARGEMENT OF SITE OF PROPOSED NATIONAL 
CULTURAL CENTER—-COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, urging the enactment of 
legislation to enlarge the site of the pro- 
posed National Cultural Center in Washing- 
ton; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PropOsED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
Executive Brancu (S. Doc. No. 19) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, for the 
consideration of the Congress, proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1961 in the amount of $3,977,955,000, for 
several agencies of the executive branch 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
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Report ON AvupiITs oF GOVERNMENT SERVICEs, 
Inc. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on audits of Government 
Services, Inc., and of Government Services, 
Inc.’s employee retirement and benefit trust 
fund and supplemental pension plan, for the 
year ended December 31, 1960 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION PERMIT AT MurIR Woops 
NATIONAL MONUMENT, CALIF. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed concession permit at Muir Woods 
National Monument, Calif. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by a mass meeting 
of Lithuanians at Kenosha, Wis., relating to 
Lithuanian independence; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton] and 
myself, I ask unanimous consent that a 
concurrent resolution, passed by the 
Legislature of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

This measure focuses the spotlight 
once again on the serious difficulties en- 
countered by the domestic textile in- 
dustry as a result of the ever-increasing 
flow of imported textiles from low-wage 
foreign countries. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
body need not be reminded of the great 
concern which both New Hampshire 
Senators have regarding the problems of 
the textile industry, but I feel it is im- 


Total and major categories 


as artinnsigmampiaione 
Outside the United States_..............-..-...--.-.. 
ed citenatineneesieoene 





Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number inside the 
United States by agencies. 
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1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 
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portant to note the sentiments expressed 
by our State legislature in this regard. 
The significance of this problem cannot 
be overamplified and I commend this 
concurrent resolution to the attention of 
all the Senators. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas the textile industry is an impor- 
tant part in the economic life of New Hamp- 
shire; and 

Whereas foreign competition is one of the 
factors adversely affecting this industry and 
the economy of this State; and 

Whereas the U.S. Senate textile subcom- 
mittee has recently been holding hearings 
relative to this question; and 

Whereas the Governor of New Hampshire, 
as chairman of the New England Governors’ 
conference, and all other New England Gov- 
ernors have been diligent in the effort to 
find a solution to this vital problem: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the general court of the 
State of New Hampshire requests its con- 
gressional delegation to support and work 
for all possible and necessary legislation and 
regulations to control textile imports which 
are adversely affecting the textile industry 
in this country; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state trans- 
mit copies of this concurrent resolution to 
the President of the United States, Senators 
STYLES BrIpGEs and Norris Cortron, of the 
Senate of the United States, and the Honor- 
able Prerxins Bass and the Honorable 
CHESTER MERROW. 

STEWART LAMPREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

SAMUEL GREEN, 

President of the Senate. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 1116. A bill to authorize the sale, with- 
out regard to the 6-month waiting period 
prescribed, of certain calcines and matte 
proposed to be disposed of pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Pil- 
ing Act (Rept. No. 70). 


In January 


numbered— | numbered— 








Civilian personnel in executive branch 





905 1, 032, 134 
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By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend. 
ment: 

H.R. 5075. An act to provide temporary 
extended railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits, and for other purposes (Rept. No, 
72). 





REPORT ON PROPOSED AGREE- 
MENT FOR COOPERATION FOR 
MUTUAL DEFENSE PURPOSES 
WITH ITALY (S. REPT. NO. 71) 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, from 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I submit a favorable report on the pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation for 
mutual defense purposes between the 
Government of the United States and 
the Government of Italy, and I ask that 
the report be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 





REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
January 1961. In accordance with the 
practice of several years’ standing, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 

JANUARY 1961 AND DECEMBER 1960, AND Pay, 

DECEMBER 1960 AND NOVEMBER 1960 


PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 


(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for January 1961 submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures is summarized as fol- 
lows: 










Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


In December | Increase (+-) | In December | In November} Increase (+) 
was— d 


or decrease was— or decrease 
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2, 197, 058 
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561, 786 


Table III breaks down the above employ- 


174, 287 






















ment figures to show the number in indus- 


ment figures to show the number outside  trial-type activities by agencies. 


the United States by agencies. 


Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 


Table IV breaks down the above employ- cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 
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Taste I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United Stales employed by the executive agencies during January 
1961, and comparison with December 1960, and pay for December 1960, and comparison with November 1960 





Personnel Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 





January | December | Increase | Decrease | December | November | Increase Decrease 





re 


Executive departments (except Department of Defense): 
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Health, Education, and Welfar 65, 433 
Interior 50, 909 
Justice. 30, 632 
Labor... -.- 6, 927 
Post Office. 568, 146 
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Executive Office of the President: 
ND CONN, isd. dowents tidusiinlavdvsswdsecketecddashnas 395 
TOINNE OF GO BOGE ak. cnwinccccesncdscssensesnsen 453 
Council of Economic Advisers 32 
Bueoutive Manson end Grounds. ..<................5<...5.-....2.-. 68 
ERIN CRUITIE COOTIIOI Sonne once ntgcs wanbainnensadseessss ss lcscus 63 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization..................--- cS 1, 796 
President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization ‘ __.-|.........--- 
President’s Committee on Fund Raising Within the Federal Service- 5 
Independent agencies 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. -..........-- 15 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Commission. -.......--....-- 3 
American Battle Monuments Commission....................--.---.- 425 
Boome Taetey Oommen. .... ooo os lo oo 5s ycew san cnatesasyea 6, 833 
Board of Goyernors of the Federal Reserve System --........---.---- 5 
i TOES... .conndactkhiocevatorndesdsesdavagiaadébid 749 
Se et ee SIND... casocncncosteancsagesbunsocessubeceoeu 3, 614 
Civil War Centennial Commission - --_.................-........---.- 7 
Commission of Fine Arts__-.-.....---- Kinnmn dee estdabtetateeae 6 
ir C2OI MON. asascshwsunn suatubennneddaneecanan 70 
SemGnes Tiny TUN. os opcanancccasiensasccumesdiesaselacee 148 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. -.....................-..-.....--- 233 
SLE LALLA ALLEL 238 
OF er ee ee ot ee eee 40, 038 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review._.............-...-.----- 7 
Federal Communications Commission. .-.-............-....-...-.---- 1, 361 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation...--......---.-...-.---.----- 1, 243 
GE POUND BNE TOO TOON. . cnn wncncscacanenacacadapwacncsuas 1, 066 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service... ..............-.-..--- 340 
ED UN CNS on cn acacscnnsscuareschondguedsaregouan 864 853 DD Becicdadatanel 565 
a eg arn uaa wavisidsieponage amaamedtvees 813 801 OB Toc dadstthno 566 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. ...................---.-.--- 47 a 2 38 
cin semen Gmpeaenlial mamencagh al 4, 865 OO Foon codiace 20 2, 937 
General Services Administration ..........-......-............--.---- 29, 233 29, 195 Ue Behobndeeuceans 13, 303 
Government Contract Committee. -.-...........-...---..-.----..----- 27 26 DD Teicha gtbeiaion 17 
ee . . cannsnacpinigeeeinnmpagunetio’ 6, 587 6, 573 PO Bh akties 3, 285 
Housing and Home Finance Agency..--..-..---..--.-.-.---.-.----..--- 11, 177 5h BEF Biccncdciscne 67 6, 656 
ET CE RN es ita iad cantancadhueWaddquecedacem 14 ET “Eiiisccchnane 3 16 
pecece Ceenmaren GONIMNEIOR. .. 1.1.0 cc-cccavestedceucoheconces 2, 370 OR Wb bcs. cn ccces 4 1, 506 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration..................-..- 16, 212 16, 042 BA ecdnscdcets 10, 477 
atonal Canital Housing Authority .........22.....cccceccncccesecus 340 338 FT sihiitemmesl 151 
National Capital Planning Commission...............-...-.......--. 46 45 S Becndaadadeat 32 
National — NC RRINO, DINED ona nccscsencoadbacnsanindinnh ll 10 i Machshehiemlommatl 5 
I OO a a cs cramecu nigh amdnncmaibenkceeuse daa 316 314 ia sanannalia 132 
DEGEIOUOL LADOT: TIGIOUOND BOARG (0.65 seis dnc wnenesscosncenehdmans dpe 1,77 1,774 Gh kk cadicuntl 1, 153 
DR) DEDUINCION JIOGTC...... cccnccoutiedtisdwesnouenenmneeiddndedé 117 115 eiccamabieaendl 100 
RE SOIC TP OUIMENLIIUL. 6. oo cca wannccnedandaconcenasisnetan~wheed 666 ME ee atiaeansiel 21 404 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission.............---.- 39 hice wisdkaoaa il 32 
NL ssc sinh i linea anim arsine nl 14, 725 14, 333 ee 4, 541 
nS TO. wan esmanumigallinaee aia amibiibee 2, 204 2,177 DE Picncnandconsl 1, 132 
CNN NINN... be Late Skb chiah er hnenichbidd a Rah Rbaln asa seis 276 SI Gerben oi 3 216 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation....-..........-...-- 157 DP Sianasdanwwsa 5 94 
Securities and Exchange Commission. ................--.-.----.----- 1,039 1,031 BD Bes saianariscesteaitestinte 673 
ts ar caivt es eDiets arulneshit arena to iia eetntaeelaonii abi 6, 482 6, 460 Se Dianianeien 1, 999 
nt Ps DiNNRGNG da ccincacdencenheatadceasesnamanadans 2, 332 2, 325 F Beacdanupsians 1, 426 
nee: DNERUENOUR Usd conwncnsceenscksundssclawadabesbdweas 1,096 A, 96S $64... dc 10 523 
TT A a, ahi ca actually Gacestlibe cleat estoatel NSD 1,027 1,025 Des titianadasd 330 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida Water Study 
TE 5. cidnnchetaneabedhn nue «naenneeeaantmiannian antral 48 WE Ei ccrisdhadenatseninigipanaaioaes 35 
Subversive Activities Control Board......................2222------- 27 OF t .dakukeeacdstudadpamwmcens 23 
SE CORR oss ois cid nppbwnensuecanascquubansedumsaccasane 268 267 S Pathdanacets 184 
ee MIOSE OF OO URINE StO608. i wowenwnwncastisdcbiondveadnhueoduenas 150 MEE cach datiahtucnbaledtehenes 112 
UES VOUT RULDONICY.. - . . inccntcnetecnecccusdhbuasueubedaauau 14, 831 Cy ee er a 24 8, 309 
ED. SURE RE COUNT N IO inc ccc nnccensusessudiebibnntdueeheusl 749 OO beck) ccd decd 34 
Si RIEIOIED DRORGGE 8c cdncacsncinscececreceiddassunbuwaedow 10, 810 10, 807 B hi kebene 4, 258 
eee Rares ORION... .. ccnonesdvevacenncecbieducsvenducdecse 173, 786 173, 475 i f..bis..-< 73, 888 
ET SUNNY OOP DOT RUUD... 5. . cenencunduncacesseccbusesvas Sudiuaeos 1, 054 547 gg eee ees 107 
Total, excluding Department of Defense. _.............-......----- 1, 319, 894 | 1,324, 603 2, 797 7, 506 706, 192 
Net change, excluding Department of Defense. -_...............-.-]------------]------------ ORR Dib ceescncemnnsnhens 
Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense...........-.-.-..-------+.---- so ltdaied 1, 888 1, 856 . ff ee ee 1, 382 1,377 OB Muteitce. 
Department of the Army-.---. , dennanadcocdadchaanduekhdibadidoeduadl 381, 311 380, 681 od 178, 633 UID FOS inkan ict 1,131 
SEP UEGIS BEER INGUE.. on. cdenncancawuncvosncccuskentnubuesseue 343, 342 342, 980 ON Sei sbciie nana 174, 799 TUG, SOO BA sina 490 
SUES Gr Ue ASE FUG, go 5 cncccccciccnccnncndcdotemepnad cubase 306, 364 BOR GEE Avcctnni neon 253 146, 073 $69,060 fo uc csanck5- 973 
Total, Department of Defense... -..........-.--..-.-- sicnnanintaie 1,032,905 | 1,032, 134 1, 024 253 500, 887 503, 476 5 2, 594 
Net change, DOT GETING. 0 0 eu ced bhi boui iat ce disebed A waqnanagicane tawwsiens Tal. |... «sd Iredhacadubie pOUAAeeeeee 2,589 
Grand total, including Department of Defense °_...............-...- 2, 352,799 | 2,356, 737 3, 821 7,759 | 1,207,079 | 1,185,908 75, 934 | 4, 763 
Net change, inclu ing Department of Defense. .-................-..]--....------]-..--.+.---- ares idlinidllaaeminaeket kien aiiscidiis 71,171 
1 January figure includes 213 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration 4 Abolished by Executive Order No. 10917, dated Feb. 10, 1961. 
and their pay. : 5 Less than $500. 
? Includes pay for temporary Christmas employees. ® Revised on basis of later information. 
* January figure includes 14,436 employees of the International Cooperation Ad- 7 Subject to revision. 
ministration, as compared with 14,406 in December and their pay. These ICA 8 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Na- 
figures include employees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign tional Security Agency. 


governments in a trust fund for this purpose. The January figure includes 3,892 of 
these trust fund employees and the December figure includes 3,881. 
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Tasie II.—Federal personnel inside the United States employed by the executive agencies during January 1961, and comparison with 
December 1960 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department of 
Defense): 


Executive Office of the President: 

White House Office 

Bureau of the Budget 

Council of Economic Advisers 

Executive Mansion and Grounds 

National Security Council 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization - - 

President’s Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Organization 3 

President’s Committee on Fund Raising 
Within the Federal Service 

Independent agencies: 

Advisory Commission of Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commissi 

American Battle Monuments Commission. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

o— of Governors of the Federal Reserve 

ys 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Civil Service Commission 

Civil War Centennial Commission. 

Commission of Fine Arts 

Commission on Civil Rights 

Development Loan Fund 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Aviation Agency 

Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- 


Federal Communications Commission--_- 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation--- 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

es Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 


A 
Sy 23g 
Saauvss 


241 
38, 815 


3 


$5 S28. S88 


7 
1, 358 
1, 232 
1,053 


(ieee 
swe 


853 
801 
49 


oo 


Foreign Claims Settlement Commission-- 
General Accounting Offi 4, 812 
General Services Administration 29, 193 
Government Contract Committee 26 
Government Printing Office 6, 573 


Saf 
Sc 


3 January figure includes 213 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 
2 January figure includes 1,947 emplo ess of - International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, as compared with 1,942 in December. 


Department or agency 


Independent agencies—Continued 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Indian Claims Commission 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
National Acronautics and Space Adminis- 


National Capital Housing Authority 

National Capital Planning Commission- -- 

National Capital Transportation Agency-- 

National Gallery of Art 

National Labor Relations Board 

National Mediation Board 

National Science Foundation 

Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission 

Panama Canal_. 

Railroad Retirement Board 

Renegotiation Board 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration 

Securities and Exchange Commission - -_.- 

Selective Service System 

Small Business Administration 

Smithsonian Institution 

Soldiers’ Home 

South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida Water Study Commission 

Subversive Activities Control Board 

Tariff Commission 

Tax Court of the United States 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Texas Water Study Commission 

U.S. Information Agency 

Veterans’ Administration 


Total, excluding Department of Defense_|1, 260, 220 |1, 265, 718 
Net decrease, excluding Department of 


Department of Defense: 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Nav 
Department of the Air 


Total, Department of Defense 
Net increase, Department of Defense 


Grand total, including Department of 


Net decrease, including Department of 
Defense 


3 Abolished by Executive Order No. 10917, dated Feb. 10, 1961. 
4 Revised on basis of later information. 
5 Subject to revision. 


TaBLeE III.—Federal personnel outside the United States ome by the executive agencies during January 1961, and comparison with 
ecember 1960 


Department or agency January 2 In- De- 


crease | crease 


Executive departments (except Department 
of Defense): 


Treasury. 
Independent agencies: 
merican Battle Monuments Commission. 
Atomic Ene 
Civil Service 
Federal Aviation Agency 
Federal Communications Commission. 


General Account 

General Services A 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 


Department or agency 


Independent agencies—-Continued 


lective Service System. 
Small Business Administration. 
Smithsonian Institution 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
U.S. Information Agency... 
Veterans’ Administration 


Total, excluding Department of Defense _ 
Net increase, excluding Department of 


Department of Defense 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Na 
Department of the Air 


Total, Department of Defense 
Net increase, Department of Defense 


Ged total, including Department of 


a trust fund for this purpose. The January figure includes 8,802 of these trust sand 
employees and the December figure includes 3,881, 


1 January figure includes 12,489 ew ag RA of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ae with 1 12,464 in December. These ICA figures include 
employees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in . 
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TaBLE 1V.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during 
January 1961, and comparison with December 1960 





Department or agency 





— 


Executive departments (except Department 
of Defense): 


Ee dic caibccndckeneaunnmecalaummnasde 3, 455 
CORMIONOD. oc sesseotscustescesesscsssescces 5, 668 
II <0 snnticenmeegeenninniniinnina mnie 7, 783 
NS 36 be i cotnd csecuduceudasaatekenl 236 
PD dle dond oth bbdanonbedacesesbanbed 5, 064 
Independent agencies: 

Atomie Energy Commission. --.........-.-- 227 
Federal Aviation Agency.........-....---. 1, 733 
General Services Administration. .._....-. 1, 367 
Government Printing Office_.............. 6, 587 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 

STII acts ccaiescnsampicignererciocnpiaeaaiaans tines 16, 212 
RIG GONE 6 cai ddan cbaticdiacusoccos 7, 716 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development 

SE acct ccneonaneraandedsennenat 126 
Tennessee Valley Authority_.........---.-- 12, 015 
Virgin Islands Corporation.............--- 1, 054 


Total, excluding Department of Defense _ 69, 243 
Net increase, excluding Department of 


NG ces di idanndhiin dibs dnetignennghhieieaaal aa aekueeeke 




















De- Department or agency January | Decem- In- De- 
crease | crease crease | crease 
Department of Defense: 
Department of the Army: 
3, 427 St Tiwanwese Inside the United States. -_...........- 1 135, 000 | 2 134, 881 119 Boisucsun 
5, 662 |, ae Outside the United States_............ 1 4, 600 2 4, 590 6 ives 
$F, FOR beccnteed 15 Department of the Navy: 
Se titichakelonnsosde Inside the United States. -_...........- 198, 508 } 190, 235 |.....-.- 637 
5, 048 WO 4 ewanccnds Outside the United States_...........- 479 MB Niiietiesn.. 4 
Department of the Air Force: 
SB F=2623544 1 Inside the United States__...........- 152, 871 | 152, 707 }.......- 136 
1, 695 Oe Poncsaaes Outside the United States_...........- 1, 547 4, 286 fowwesdil 168 
1, 360 T Eiticuekeitth —_—_|———_——_ 
6, 573 DE Pecacacax Total, Department of Defense... 492,795 | 493,611 129 945 
Net decrease, Department of De- 
16, 042 BO hcacnccée I a ots ccauesd i sehinaareniapiaiabtianddaeniiiditgiles dienes 816 
7, 372 re = ===> 
Grand total, including Department 
SOE tc cnctdetuleccbocans ene... a eaeeeecses 562,038 | 561, 786 1, 259 1, 007 
TRO tn canoe 46 Net increase, including Department 
547 OF tatu. Ot NRE ass ScoaLaccnetseciad cnbQebs dvs) adbeast 252 
68,175 | 1,130 62 











1 Subject to revision. 


2 Revised on basis of later information, 


Taste V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services 
are provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 
source of funds from which they are paid, as of January 1961 and comparison with December 1960 





Country 


January | December 







Saudi Arabia 
i tite ocbinicen chciimmn ada elpoeomenmkiehne 





1 Revised on basis of later information. 


Executive agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment reported civilian employment in 
the month of January totaling 2,352,799. 
This was a net decrease of 3,938 as compared 
with employment reported in the preceding 
month of December. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1961, which began 
July 1, 1960, follows: 





Month Employ- | Increase | Decrease 
ment 
2, 382, 540 }......... 125 
2, 384, 933 2, 384 fca diene 
2, 364, 636 |.......... 20, 297 
2, 360, 534 }.-........ 4, 102 
2, 360, 667 I iss 
RAIN, 10 Neeimnewns 3, 930 
2, 352, 799 }|.......... 3, 938 





Total 


Army Navy 





January | December 


174,287 | 111,809] 112,008 | 


Total Federal employment in civilian 
agencies for the month of January was 
1,319,894, a decrease of 4,709 as compared 
with the December total of 1,324,603. Total 
civilian employment in the military agencies 
in January was 1,032,905, an increase of 771 
as compared with 1,032,134 in December, 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger de- 
creases were Post Office Department with 
5,014, Agriculture Department with 1,171, 
and Commerce Department with 732. The 
largest increases were reported by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with 586, and the Virgin Islands Corporation 
with 507. 

In the Department of Defense, increases 
in civilian employment were reported by the 
Department of the Army with 630, and the 
Department of the Navy with 362. The De- 
partment of the Air Force reported a de- 
crease of 253. 

Inside the United States civilian employ- 
ment decreased 4,987, and outside the United 


January | December 


National Aeronautics 
and Space Adminis- 
tration 


Air Force 


January | December} January | December 





States civilian employment increased 1,049. 
Industrial employment by Federal agencies 
in January totaled 562,038, an increase of 
252. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


FORBIGN NATIONALS 

The total of 2,352,799 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, | 
but in addition co these there were 172,849 
foreign nationals working for U.S. agencies 
overseas during January who were not 
counted in the usual personnel reports. The 
number in December was 174,287. A break- 
down of this employment for January fol- 
lows. 
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Country 


a 


Australia 
Canada 


yay 
ORS aaa es 
.;, ss eres 


Total. 


FEDERAL PAYROLL 


(There is a lag of a month between Federal 
employment figures and Federal expendi- 
ture figures for personal service in order 
that actual expenditures may be reported. 
Payroll expenditure figures in the commit- 
tee report this month are for December.) 

Payroll expenditure figures in the execu- 
tive branch during the first 6 months of the 
current fiscal year 1961 totaled $6.8 billion. 


Total 


National 
Aeronautics 
and Space 
Adminis- 
tration 


Army Air Force 


ee 


These payroll expenditures for the first half 
of the fiscal year, July-December 1960, ex- 
clusive of pay for foreign nationals not on 
the regular rolls, follow: 

Payroll 


Month: (in millions) 


March 15 


Payroll 


Month—Continued (in millions) 


U.S. pay for foreign nationals not on the 
regular rolls during the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year totaled $140 million. 


REPORTS ON FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
AND U.S. DOLLARS UTILIZED BY 
COMMITTEES DURING 1960 IN 
CONNECTION WITH FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
the reports of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations concerning the foreign 
currencies and U.S. dollars utilized by 
the committees in 1960 in connection 
with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate 


Name of 


Name and country currency 


a 


Senator J. W. Fulbright: 
United States, France, Italy, 
Jerk Arab Republic, Jordan, 


I en an SOc 


Senator John Sparkman: 
United States, Japan, United Arab 
Spee, Italy, Israel, Jordan. 


U.S. dollar..... 


U.S. dollar...... 


{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960) 


Meals | 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. or U.S. 
currency currency 


Lodging { 

' 
a a 
i 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent | Foreign 


currency 


Foreign 


currency currency 


33, 339 92. 60 4, 250 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 


currency 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S, 
currency 


U.S, dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 
currency 


or U.S. 


q 
uy. S. RR ee Oe 2 ed. wo odd iid ennbbnlmetanaeees 


new Taiwan 


dente he mark... 


Senator Frank Church: 

= States, Spain, Morocco, 
bya, United Arab Republic, 
opia, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Sots Rhodesia, Congo, 
Togo, Nigeria, Ghana, Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Mali, Guinea, 

and Senegal. 


U.S. dollar... 


piaster__-_. 


Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper: 
United States, Guatemala, Fl] 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Venezuela. 


cruzeiro-- 


2, 000 50. 00 375 
38. 97 16. 250 
11. 84 2. 150 

140. 04 11. 400 

206. 19 43, 986 


FAX 
Ess 
ws 


F opee seer 
3558 
— = cn 


ses82 
SaSSrasKwseS 


RSTSENSESRBSES 


1102. 50 
26, 959 
60. 00 


159. 32 
135. 14 
3. 37 
149. 55 
23. 19 
20. 78 


15, 427 75, 811 


4 $427.80 of this sum rebated to State Department by airline at Washington, D.C. 


eax 
SRR 


oe 


moRSeokS ge 
SSXRFSSBSR 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate—Continued 


[Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 







































































Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of "cee, 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency} or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper—Con. 
is x6 annacsasinsnedsacosnieeeenenngmgniaed 500 GPG S bentiinehateatoekncs 700 OO ne se 1, 200 14. 49 
NT tao in antnbadcsnenianmontaiihd aro acihe 604. 80 54. 98 130. 38 11. 85 5. 00 45 39. 88 3. 63 780. 06 70. 91 
Ns Utwedciseknsncagsenaeyin SRG V. ninpttid eto oncko con 3, 402 2810.00 
iy gisuescadscddcccngrasecades|peaiern seneenpeecanlasecuseers 1,@O. E24... ones 1.6 2, 549. 88 
Senator Wayne Morse: . 
ST ED) COD cccccnsascnnawndsl. Wl atr Mls ccaun endpeuncanncepeengupn ee pet tbat mnaambesiinnd aia scee noe eee ee eee. ae ~~ > 18. 00 
tc dnnisndiacdcnsknncanenapal OO Eo ctsictRcnnet ce ial 40, 931. 80 224. 90 
SN sooo soc aun 19.08 | 310.45 | 44.86 | 3, 241.40 468. 41 
Mc nccdienskniakibddnadmiandehdeMadhabiesocdlgeseivedel DOG ss istinicoas | WSO 4 ccs 711.31 
Senator Frank Carlson: 
United States, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, France, and Italy 52. 75 
peaam......... 56, 00 
Netherlands. .. guilder 13. 05 
RE Ra ae deutsche mark-_. 1,176.77 
ER cick okbaneaninennass anime new franc......-- 113. 43 
Italy eocecececccewncncccosusssessess Ua suisipsnsad 50. 99 
TN, citeivtdn cadadnsnnaddasnmeied hiadem nak atiggeadl waapinmeaie 1, 462. 99 
Carl Marcy: 
pense, Italy, United Acab Roe-)). U8, detlats. ni cloccssccacclonccccsisscc}ccawscsecs 43. 50 
ublic, Jordan, Israel, and 
nited Kingdom. 
SE sieniyisceensaasnbthiairwineniaiemien ian Miiiaaticenncqwaslantuwenird fucceccduenss|oqduauetetiscsaakbebas 921, 812 1, GA BO ie tk olin omae ced 921, 812 2 1, 484. 40 
SE a rccinleesnntnecusediicrncds OO cisco lo wciinasanabensecsdnepins angie apenkemenediasdebiainolesauatdssend 1, 446. 00 295.10 | 1, 446. 00 295. 10 
United Arab Republic_._..-...---- AO cis SI 5 dianss aE csalonssrcnsteesen GEE vented keutichansaawioc sw ebadea SSS Sen Goo eee a ee eee 48. 00 
EE 6 ebvcttenstunccndacadabenanteneas Me og aet aaa anand IN aso k iin eg cl Rnd ben dacineeiin a tcaqpad oadekclibecsieiésspiieg tna eee nie 28. 00 
= eee aan sot OTE ia cdencfrawaccaag pe aensn nna cecgabcuwd pian iscctaina ia tains akaecmeaeaete 227. 000 105.09 | 227.000 105. 09 
TNO CERNRONT 6 cictansnnanansadtinnwatd CO is ccna aaa cars maaan aie Caticlan aia Rae a ccna iinet ete 100. 0.0 280.00 | 100.0.0 280. 00 
2, 284. 09 
Pat Holt: 
United States, Guatemala, El} U.S. dollar...--}.........- OE ccna: TI oct: TATE TV orcroamadl Was 402. 88 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Venezuela. 
IE ak scndhveiiedcnancdacad Rn onnanss 660. 00 95. 38 | 1,027. 90 148. 54 543. 28 78. 51 . 22 109. 32 | 3,003. 40 431. 75 
BN 6 a ccinipadcbannduaacnangenie CPUS... .ndena 22, 788 114, 24 18, 518 92. 84 |42, 834. 80 234. 44 12, 166 60. 98 196, 306. 80 502. 50 
SIMI. Cc ccacecascspacsuuncswnane i 60. 00 3. 37 18. 80 RR accch els cdsesacenel 207. 80 11. 67 286. 60 16. 10 
eee caccmernanee wads amametel ee 1, 554. 95 57.94 | 1, 200. 75 44.75 | 3,916.04 145. 87 679. 47 25. 33 | 7,354. 01 273. 89 
NB icp cndbareimewnensodan’ ,, 11. 66 11.10 4.92 4. 68 1. 67 1.59 3. 3. 65 22. 09 21. 02 
a Ok ok Lenenmamendl boliviano- _....-- 178, 700 14. 83 88, 950 7. 38 20, 500 tek en eens 288, 150 23. 91 
EG dc Seccssisntpecsoondaaia ey. 500 6. 04 13 . 16 700 8. 45 10 12 1, 223 14.77 
NT Sg cccwctscnadonuconsatanil snack ae 322. 56 29. 31 205. 78 18. 71 5. 00 . 45 60 6. 05 599. 94 54.52 
DMS . ceacasapakncuachunees IRON ince widen Na rn cadet encnastendes we wasenseee 3, 402 GING Bp iecins Rectahnscacsne 3, 402 2810.00 
ES Ue Ab. wach nck eusmap oneal mans Sabana wins tl ieee GRE To sienna Se teak aace 2, SONGS T.... 0-5 ae ee 2, 551. 34 
Donald G. Henderson: 
en, -eaneen.. Spaneueies? Neeked 2. UE RIE. os Bcc decimal anna enticed aaieineiodmngadneaseudlialaa menial OR 00 Pa CDRS gt’ 67. 52 
lands, Germany, France, and 
Italy. 
+ accuse pepihessusiwsuwnuel WODB a wcccnnness 1, 212 24. 24 430 8. 60 408 8. 16 2, 050 41. 00 
Netherlands. -.-- guilder 40. 40 10. 63 9. 60 2. 53 10. 41 2.71 60. 41 15. 87 
DG. cccneshiseaoeneesny seas deutsche mark-.- 51. 70 12. 31 51. 40 12.24 | 4,795. 56 1, 141. 80 22. 00 5.24 | 4, 920. 66 1, 171. 59 
ee a new france... ....- 200. 00 40. 82 119. 70 24. 33 403. 75 82. 40 63. 00 12. 86 786. 45 160. 51 
a iti aa msietininie 19, 590 31. 55 19, 800 31. 88 2, 500 4.03 5, 946 9. &7 47, 836 77. 03 
United States, Spain, Morocco, | U.S. dollar_.....|......-..- 1s 40 Tnnenncantee REE Diensciees a BOR TE Biciconeinns 406. 63 
Libya, United Arab Republic, 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Ghana, Tan- 
ganyika, Southern Rhodesia, 
Congo, Nigeria, Togo, Mali, 
Ivory Coast, Liberia, Guinea, 
and Senegal. 
ee ean sumed ee 1, 560 26. 00 1, 886 31. 38 470 7. 83 230 3. 96 4, 146 69.17 
TS ee a 11, 500 23. 00 8, 706 17. 40 9, 300 18. 45 2, 200 4. 40 31, 706 63. 25 
NTE a a alnn ade as 3. 140 8. 85 1. 065 SID Ewin ented cngacechaeeee . 440 1.28 4. 625 13. 13 
United Arab Republic........-.-.-]----. Menatteaed 27. 450 60. 76 11. 420 25. 88 1. 725 3. 85 18. 500 41. 63 59. 095 132. 12 
PN  wasenncneneriunewwrecnnet EE 66. 90 26. 76 17.00 6. 81 1. 67 - 67 5. 40 2.18 90. 97 36. 42 
eS ao Seek emma shilling 132. 30 18, 65 40. 00 5. 72 325. 30 45. 82 30. 09 4. 28 527. 60 74. 47 
Tanganyika d 80. 00 11. 30 59. 00 8. 32 173. 00 24. 37 36. 00 5.11 34. 80 49. 10 
Congo. ....-.- 1, 628 32. 56 1, 546 30. 93 180 3. 62 165 3. 30 3, 520 70. 41 
Nigeria. .....- 16. 12 47. 04 . 18 16. 26 13.7 37. 34 14 3. 35 37.1 103. 99 
EE IR 5 9 SS SE See 10.8.7 29. 08 1.0.0 2. 80 9.0.0 EE BetiedientkeRickdinesneial 20. 8.7 57. 12 
ie i icicle maa ikaealihaal 2, 100 9. 00 5, 888 24. 63 740 3.07 292 1. 24 9, 020 37. 94 
oh ow deem latino nes aahiaie Maas eee asoinana nies andes ane aati 4, 320 17. 98 333 1. 38 175 -73 4, 828 20. 09 
a Seas o esas en elo caemanel GRE ieodncenees WE. EE Tocqnacnens 3, OG FF feansnnensil 904:08 bc sn 2, 667. 36 
John Newhouse: 
coeeen eeeee, memes. ‘Ie Piilies FO.8, Gabler. aa ccclessacscccdcloscccwsewcss brlaksddandedetctcucendpenennceane BRO Fini ecneat SO Botnccice ans 235. $1 
ines, India, Greece, Israel, 
ordan, United Arab Republic, 
and Italy. 
ae 2 PO. .ccicuswaucce 43, 650 121. 25 19, 730 NOM ccsccascetcuesaee 19, 320 53. 66 82, 700 3 229. 85 
Republic of China_...... tidaweaas new Taiwan 2, 213 55. 33 460 BET Bacdwncssnn boa guticsnaenbmmmmeipiiisindesuaacibeal 2, 673 66. 83 
dollar. 
18. 06 
92. 63 
94. 30 
50. 00 
126. 67 
51. 39 





2 $4.20 of this sum rebated to State Department by airline at Washington, D.C. 


§ $11.44 of this sum reimbursed U.S. Embassy, Tokyo, for personal expenses. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Relations, U'.S. Senate—Continued 
P Pp v2 g y { ’ 








{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 










































a os eenetenepieens ahavaneanicieacimatiniiiiaitartn 
an . | ‘ 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous | Total 
| Name of ae ae ™ aa. oe. | rae 
Name and country | currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar} — U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
eurrency| or U.S. jcurrency| or U.S. | currency; or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency currency 
ce “i _ — en a | RN a CS ee CET 
John Newhouse—Continued | 
kh i 6. 100 17. 08 . 720 | 2.02 aad a emma a 6. 820 19. 10 
United Arab Republic. Tae I i cecgi 49. 065 101. 56 19. 788 40. 96 4. 000 8. 28 3. 000 6. 21 75. 853 157. 01 
i a I A deutsche mark-_}-...------ cmemienniaslhin tina dbibicard -i-asaibeitiineiies 10, 229 2, SBR BOA. nceu-> se 10, 229 2, 435. 50 
lied sewers does eee Mir chsenctacens 54, 755 | 88.17 | 54, 788 | 88.23 | 64, 537 103.93 | 48, 840 | 78.65 | 222, 920 358. 98 
ae ee econ sale St Ciel £ oall | 591.69 | EF be esennns 2, 626. 54 |... ..-- | 422. 20 13, 936. 13 
_ : ee eG oe seaaiieintinslaciinii Racine Ricci iit can see 
















RECAPITULATION 
Amount 












Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) ma ma Smee .. $18, 625. 63 
ees funds: 

Res. 250 (86th Cong.) -- eae aecc i stsins esata negating aisinlianes : .. 4,622.84 

iiovernanent Department: ‘Department of Defense_-- agent ‘ : i : dake 749. 15 





il ai Saar, _ wakheacae ee. oe 


Marcu 13, 1961. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


























Report on foreign currencies and U.S. dollar equivalents utilized by Committee on Appropriations for the period Jan. 1 to May 13, 1960 
(as provided by sec. 502(b) of the Mutual has iin Act of 1954, as amended) 





























































| | 
Transportation pS L —s Meals Other Total 
i ae a — decal seal Malscaidaiictiiasanteapis wuniel eniia eb 
Country | Kind of currency bel 
| | Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar Foreign Dollar | Foreign Dollar 
| | currency | equiv- currency | equiv- | currency] equiv- | currency; equiv- | currency] equiv- 
| | alent alent alent alent alent 
Pkt soebeantes xaabeme ae He (360 to $1)... et real | potatiniplnieddcdeeats 90, 878 252. 44 25, 740 71.530 19, 588 54. 41 136, 200 378. 35 
I 5 aoe Tost cael wate ne eet (1) (1) (1) (!) () (4) () (’) (1) () 
Philippine Islands_-_-_-.......- = (2 to $1)_- a 72 36. 00 144. 40 72. 20 77. 30 38. 65 60. 30 30.15 354 177. 00 
Hong Kong.--.--- de tilioscdhsiaieaindiaia ong Kong dollars (6. 80 to $1)_ sitll icebigap ae iaotinkts Rice 233. 80 40. 31 335, 24 57. 80 109. 56 18, 89 680 117. 00 
0, a be scieeitidenn baht (21 to $1). cp GON) --—|-. ia .-| 1,172.60 55. 84 | 1, 620. 40 76. 97 995. 00 47, 26 3, 791 180. 07 
eR nRsnasiatinle rupee (1 equals 21 cents)_....----- | aclesies coeds oad sale tcacod aoc 262. 65 55. 16 157.7 33. 00 35. 22 7. 39 455 95. 55 
i 566, 88 119. 04 395 $2. 95 178. 12 37. 41 1, 140 239. 40 
(?) 9) () () (‘) (') (@) () 
eimai SRE Tel LSIS). . ooo lenis cee] conscotass 153. 50 48. 73 231. 52 73. 50 146. 32 46. 45 528, 20 168, 68 
RE i ces ene eds Jb ohne amenninee ‘ 35. 47 113. 50 19. 37 62.00 13. 16 42.10 68 217. 60 
I aad at nse tc vetiadsaniial knee laaiabons 1, 100 36. 67 155 5.16 245 8.17 1, 500 50.00 
RO a Sk i eS a els i ga cnet 47, 692 76. 30 $1, 550 130. 50 38, 750 62.00 168, 000 268. 80 
I ei he Sain oaee iat cicvininduatetcent rompenncenioanedsance 1, 986 76. 36 430 16. 55 124 4.78 2, 540 97. 69 
alae a ciara ot I OD in cocina lon nm aanaiin lasanasaliadina-condbuseboesenam ae 20 5. 00 20 5. 00 40 10. 00 
R56. 2 Me ree... 3 Se + SS ees See ee ee 69. 2.5 193. 55 30 84. 00 16.17.5 47.25 116 324. 80 
Morocco -- neat ienieeons id ll alin en kcal negli niet inet ain inerteinaiistnen 40, 500 73. 64 20, 350 37.00 12, 750 23.18 73, 600 133, 82 
Portugal__-_.-- adnenanwbaamawatl I OD OD li alas sc ckinienctonnidesdddiwnmene espe 966. 40 34. 00 318. 40 11. 21 145. 20 5.11 1, 430 50. 32 
es 2S). ae | a aa eapineieimhwinambinneenee () () () () @) (1) (?) (*) 
a a a ae ac NU ince ei ennteah.ckitesnssae” TEED Tnewovnnnes ; sc annie ed OB iui cccconsl (2 S0R08 
PAA ticket purchased by GT R/ German deutsche mark -....-..._- Se Ge SD Sivin cvikenuelenpentabadl ime nescbiunl teakcnseerl aosucece nc deusntneheeeinkieh 2, 392. 50 
LO, 781,262. 
PAA ticket purchased by GTR .... a ee ic roid anne ee 8 Bn ok be incaaibee wc pcecdaxnckcremghstbehashanlousspeesehlvaseszancelslayeeeee 
LO,781,263. 
















hi bheoprs GPrEe Leckcnsaden 7, 294. 08 


Total dollar equivalent - e[owewesnnectnn=-ccnernnnennancnesnena|-onreonece 6 ORO Aik nnicccn FS a oe 785. 79 














1 No counterpart funds. c H Chai 
ARL HAYDEN, airman, 





Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S, Senate 


{Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1960] 












Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 









Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. | currency| or U.S. {currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency; or U.S 
y currency currency 















Senator Dennis Chavez, Great Britain.| pound___--. 


Senator Allen J. Eliender: 
Ist trip: ! 













eeceweewnweeoeoeenceccee| BIOLY ~~ nnnn wn n-e) coon ccc we | ome e enn ne cena | meee nnn nnn | meee en nnn eee none nee ce en mwee ee ences 


lal a PG, Bn Ec ee ancldeutc 1 due ctebetnda Reb aadapewnbens 
deutsche 











I a SE eh ecicainins bee caasamieindbennsns inleaenmceiiae , 382. 93 AE CD Eon cieetib Eisen nsicn el i s 













ais 5 Sceaetisibisaen eens dame ERE 1 nnansgnde bE ac psiccacnaneoel 

2d trip: ts ma 
a techie Ob nano ccthen dh Sanus] ox daeinae sn] onan Gthn Gil and-Gackac cel ondsdeysdilnndecscsessq] |: OMe 10.49 | 300. 00 10. 49 
ee eee ae 23. 00 2. 53 23. 00 2. 58 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S, Senate—Continued 
_{Expended | between Jan. land Dee. 31, 1960) 











Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of Pes = omar = sae sori em > ~ auc gas ers nade cee 





Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. | currency; or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency] or U.S. |currency} or U.S, 

currency currency currency currency currency 





oneal — —— aeons |e oan: a ee mewtiptsialiintinnty 


Senator Allen J. Ellender—Continued 
2d trip—Continued 


TUNIS, Bice nonce cciedk i ae ans obese. eo ao Ce ee ee 1 314. 50 100. 00 
Re ee Rie seer at, ee eee mL cele Seid hres ea cabo do ace eeree 26. 650 26. 650 75.00 


00. 00 
75. 00 
i oa ing a aime nid on Cae GU maat oe ike SLU is ae aE DO i Uk Salads obo p woh gana gin w ais wie ccee Rees Baas nese eee 118. 18 25. 00 118. 18 25. 00 
EE an og ccanearcuvngeh Mi cmdeasekaadlecenpaieaslscdoen seb bastsa< Dei aits cls late ew ne aes Saka ekg tiie en 100. 00 | 2, 095. 00 100. 00 
RE sd on ctcn to naee'e sar > ape Giiecsbdaladiina aLbabullaxsbvdas wehiaslenddsqctbacabituhls <ikieekt ee ae Son 35. 00 199, 15 35. 00 
dollar. 
Transportation. _..._.-. III hs aco santa totnhe~ apenas 10, 683. 54 2M T....023.-12 2k. eee ES 2, 543. 70 


en i ne acinnyte ae raunne Sage ee - 2, 891. 72 














Senator Spessard L. Holland: 








IN oa tne leet snetveiee acl caste 36. 57 
id on cc ennndepsesdae ancien ee Rs le semen sn a kee bdeg ApRAE a ay sat ai ovine 33. 22 
NN ein aati  oe do co cawkoe teehee aenansdseuteaine se sad . «f PAR sc ttanangadtnem dias OP ticle 30. 12 
NN oie ct ies cn socatwenassdudulonses GP Bist vondsdagens penne ade epi s cen o tO Fite nicwonnssaneledorees= ae 20. 97 
NR a Shimge chan cébnkee sos bannne DD vriinniianeldatarin ae ‘ } 5. wht 38. 27 
isso sid di ie euSaacseteueeeead do sash aa sienee d 9. 99. 46 
Transportation. - --. ised Rees . 191. 20 

OD. o2-250<--- ee 449. 81 


Senator Robert C. Byrd: | 

SDE na ndnccate se PRM in cn cacwcwahwigttamseealiansatins td ee a, eae 659, 944 ef | eee jai oe 659, 944 1, 062. 72 
11. 20 27 75. 60 

612. 00 141. 66 

933. 88 223. 78 


I re ey eee 15, 14 43. 96 
5 89 
38 
04 377. 50 77. 04 
00 
01 


Switeerland............... sebeaawed Se 96 22. 22 
ie il ichupinesescsesiea deutsche mark...| 141. 88 33. 7: 


~ 
no 
eS 
> 
— 
_ 
es 
& 
z 


e 
s5e58! 


a iiiaac thins nphgarhieia ach soa o> <a ee 267. 50 54. 59 


SSeees 
& 
S 
SSSSse.' 


SSSSSS- 
x 
s 








. 20. 00 , 
ES £50 ahanccecaacdads binenn ke Nica Scnnaen 600. 00 12.00 | 1, 250. 00 5. 00 5. 3, 000. 00 60. 00 
NL iia Dada maid binned «lid cae oft MOE oakda-etnd ae 371.00 6.20 | 1, 20. 05 300. 00 : 5.01 | 2,171.00 36. 27 
TN Ss cesicilsawedademadonnseal SReccacasast Lae 22. 41 216 7. 57 500. 00 17. 48 5. 24 | 1, 507. 40 52. 70 
1, 168. 69 Si alse at socal TI iketedie 1, 729. 77 








Senator Gale W. McGee: 
Congo, Leopoldville ..| Belgian Congo 4, 672 93. 44 5, 696 113. 92 1,119 
france. 
ERY Skintinnqadee semen e ....| Nigerian pound. 18 | 40. 40 11/16 32. 54 13/7 
CE Sid sa siddcise bw abithne suena Cf Se ee TR Taxaddunnee 30: 08 Hoo s5 ck 
SNE nn wachenne wnat adits _....--| Ghanian pound. 16/6 45. 64 2/0 5. 60 9/0 
A” waxcadasl Oey GUNG shen cldbdlednceg lee dict easels suka aeie So 
DER cS sick danse su kshiws dcacdcklenod MeN aeaeben  dewmtnden WE Ciananenacs i acanetans 
Sees ehicelda ...| Central African 2, 500 10. 40 15, 176 63. 26 740 
franc. 
OR cnrcsensea- oe saicet UM Gee ssc0. ones ‘ M00 Low awensce BAGS bn. 24st 
NS eh ex cide .-------.-.--| Central African 4, 500 18. 75 240 1.00 333 
frane. 
En route, airplane ____-_-_. : OS, Gee iss. .1cs. X32. 


22. 40 390 7. 80 11, 877 237. 56 
37. 34 1/4 3. 35 44/7 113. 63 
SE bean 








Ra cdhies densi n nc 





Senator Karl E. Mundt: 
OS a ee ee | EEE 26, 640 
Hong Kong.-...-..-..-.- aaagiad Hong Kong 342 60. 00 ROR CRS: BOD Bosc lente gn eene 93. 20 16. 35 634. 70 111. 35 


dollar. 











Ei es ainttatwangiecantctpny ———— .--| 3, 809. 50 63. 83 1, 500 
D wi -o-2-......| U.S. dollar... enieekelests 2 
ett de chika cdinbleswod sted einkio i wal 553. 24 “89. 24 "43, 514 
oiiln in. . Reddintiinenddok dxuntsit ae Ras Aaewerneinch ingasgesbaanace tan dnpadant 
Transportation... _.... ‘ onc eR swipaccceselavdchbdduibietsah sdbnecgenndsdd bed ini lakicnceananiads elite 


Mat deeenbaenns Rie Detteresaen 15. 61 











WGics incascss Wenizilg ahs tx. thes aumetabencebaasas enone Lo 


W. E. Cresswell: 
SS eee ace) Th i clases sace~s Gi aac A Po ciob ca 
lab tkisiis ats ghia Geena onaakemin acre ante ae SRG Foc tt. BP 1s nccdc. 
RS es ae a er te £9 90 Ciro ake iti ioedh ob abaesdedd shee 
Se bac. Gaines cele renepen BETO hsb eced oni I i anni 
I a Sy eosin atepinalipiresl abeien RE sam cureeune Siiiaos Sen ean natn Oa 552.2~ 














OU bxcteuedse. : ; SUE Ee tt i eos bn Rates 


Leonard E. Edwards: Canal Zone and | U.S. dollar__...- Od. Fy a 0 i oy ee Race 69. 90 ee ict 
Panama, 





Joe E. Gonzales: . 
Argentina --........-- sa dcc sb POOR clubwdsstencs 12, 60. 49 79, 988 967. 80 981 11. 87 mae 1, 190. 42 
Ri rinks sata eae a ‘S. dollar wsescoosl ., . CAE Inccdnasenlsarsteneeaaateenanah ey Reig 64. 40 


74. 00 4, 320 | 12. 00 3, 013 8. 37 33, 973 94. 37 
ON i i casas ; ade an. Meese ee a ‘ 2. 50 tel: s cmahhatintmsies ot Ridin eam eater iencate 2. 50 





vestehesbenk. Lh. Bik aeieel...tcce ; k RAO fonrecuwae | ee) ae am a ih x joie Sel 1, 257. 82 

William J. Kennedy, Jr.: South Amer- | U.S. dollar. _- 7 ey rs , | 26 : ma 2, 830. 00 
ica and return. 

Cecil C. McDaniel: Canal Zone and J-~- .do- 
Panama, 


DE tensinp anes 340. 00 }.....-..-- O850G 7. izic_-s.- 589. 46 





V. M. Rexroad: 
Great Britain... .._-.. sa satasieaangl ates 16 44. 80 9 25. 20 10 28. 00 6 16. 80 41 114. 80 
PE coeee et oe Se eae Wa Gales ......|...----2<- MGM Ee oceans a Tes ace IAW hk 2u3! sey RO) FO as: 112. 70 
NN sa tN LS a leaden MI ee Be ate ry) ere WB fos. 16 FO: acid os MES sae <3 119. 25 
i i 3 Sree Bk TO incnsmoenndns 150. 0 


‘ Trip was in 2 parts because of session after recess for convention. 
? Unable to furnish exact amount used for meals and lodging. In countries where no funds drawn, used funds previously drawn, as well as my own cash, 


* Lodging and meals included in fare. 
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Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent)........................-...-.2.-.--..-.-.---. la Se a A a 


Appropriated funds: 
Government Department (identify each): 


I ema cadpeibidnandancctcsccecnncéenndsadecoseceqcesaoce 


Department of the Army-..................... 
Department of the Air Force 


i eel 0) i ck svc paeitbnbendbudeawscncesaasenssmbapamnepensnanawees 
IU cb ka rit «cet cee a ne Shidniieneenunnheusbececcca ses sles bis ia is hare aie lecchdall Acalatermee ences deere ces ROMS 





CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


RECAPITULATION 


March 15 


Amount 
Séwnennieaddeumail $8, 652. 63 


--- 2,896.90 
1, 886. 64 
700. 16 
449. 81 
589. 46 


__ShUssvoesatiEeuTUsncopenan 15,175. 57 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 











BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1347. A bill for the relief of Georgia 
Ellen Thomason; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER (for himself and Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER) : 

S. 1348. A bill for the relief of the Sulz- 
bach Construction Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1349. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance to the former owners of mineral in- 
terests in certain submarginal lands ac- 
quired by the United States in the States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, 
and Montana; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 1350. A bill for the relief of Hsien-Chi 

Tseng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and 
Mr. Byrrp of West Virginia) : 

S.1351. A bill to amend section 103(d) 
of title 23 of the United States Code so as 
to authorize the construction of an addi- 
tional 1,000 miles of interstate highways in 
economically depressed States; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1352. A bill for the relief of Jennifer 
Smith and her minor child, Michael Smith; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1353. A bill to authorize a 5-year pro- 
gram of grants and scholarships for col- 
legiate education in the field of nursing, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HuMPHREY when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

8.1354. A bill for the relief of Yolan 
Michel; and 

8.1355. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Haroian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1356. A bill to provide for 3-year stag- 
gered terms for members of county commit- 
tees; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 1357. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to authorize the amortiza- 
tion over a 5-year period of facilities con- 
structed or acquired by farmers for use in 
the feeding of beef cattle; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 1358. A bill to repeal section 12 of the 
act of June 26, 1884, prohibiting a charge 
or collection of fees by consular officers for 
Official services to American vessels and sea- 
men, and to repeal the provision of the act 
of June 4, 1920, authorizing the free issuance 
of passports to seamen; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FuLsricgnT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


By Mr. McNAMARA (for himself, Mr. 
CiarRK, and Mr. RANDOLPH): 

S. 1359. A bill to present a declaration of 
objectives for senior Americans; provide for 
the establishment of a U.S. Office of 
Aging within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to be headed by an 
Assistant Secretary for Aging; authorize Fed- 
eral grants to assist in the development and 
operation of studies and projects to help 
older persons, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL): 

S. 1360. A bill to amend the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended; the Federal Airport Act, 
as amended; and the National Housing Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumMpHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KERR: 

8.1361. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to impose import taxes 
on lead and zinc; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S.J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution providing for membership 
and participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Children’s Institute; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fu.pricut when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO IN- 
CREASE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
MILEAGE IN DEPRESSED AREAS IS 
INTRODUCED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
earlier today my colleague, the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and I presented for the consideration of 
our colleagues S. 1351, an amendment to 
the Federal Aid to Highways Act, which 
would authorize the construction of an 
additional 1,000 miles of interstate high- 
ways in economically distressed areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the press 
release with reference to the introduc- 
tion of the measure be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, March 15, 1961.—Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of West Vir- 
ginia, has introduced in the Senate for him- 
self and Senator Rosert C. Byrp, Democrat, 
of West Virginia, an amendment to the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act which would authorize 
the construction of an additional 1,000 miles 
of interstate highways in economically de- 
pressed States. 

The measure is similar to one introduced 
in the House by Representative JoHN M. 
Suiack, Jr., Democrat, of West Virginia. 

Eligible States under the bill would be 
those in which the rate of unemployment, 


excluding unemployment due primarily to 
temporary or seasonal factors, is currently 
6 percent or more and has averaged at least 
6 percent during 3 of the preceding 4 calen- 
dar years. 

Also included in the eligibility formula are 
the requirements that the annual average 
rate of unemployment has been at least 50 
percent above the national average for 3 of 
the 4 preceding calendar years, or 75 percent 
above the national average for 2 of the pre- 
ceding 3 calendar years, or 100 percent above 
the national average for 1 of the preceding 
2 years. 





FEDERAL GRANTS FOR COLLEGIATE 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Iintroduce for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill which author- 
izes a 5-year program of grants and 
scholarships for collegiate education in 
the field of nursing. 

The same basic reasons which have 
prompted Congress to enact legislation 
for advanced education prompts me to 
introduce this bill, namely, the need for 
personnel in an occupation in which 
there is a critical shortage. Congress 
must act now to prevent any further 
deficit in the numbers of professional 
nurses. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the 
need for action in this area. The sup- 
ply of nurses in this country has been 
increasing constantly, but it still falls 
far short of demand. Chiefly because of 
lack of funds, it has not been able to 
keep pace with the many rapid changes 
and developments which are taking 
place in our Nation—for example, the 
unprecedented population growth caused 
both by a higher birth rate and greater 
longevity; the expansion of hospital and 
medical insurance; rapid advances in 
medical science making possible types 
of health care never before dreamed of— 
all of which have resulted in steadily 
increasing public demand for health 
services. But our citizens cannot obtain 
the full benefits of these marvelous ad- 
vances without an adequate supply of 
the highly skilled professional personnel 
essential to provide them. 

Hospitals, the largest users of nurses 
today, operate on a 24-hour schedule. 
Illness, accidents, and other catas- 
trophes, are no respecters of the daytime 
hours. The skilled nurse is just as es- 
sential at 4 a.m. as she is at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Because of the short- 
age of nurses, hospitals are now faced 
with the problem of using large numbers 
of unskilled workers to provide care to 
their patients. These workers must be 
adequately supervised if this care is to 
be safe. Nurses with a broad educational 
background can assume the’ responsibil- 
ity for protecting the patient by super- 
vising the care given by these unskilled 
workers. 
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With continuing hospital expansion 
and the increased interest in and empha- 
sis on the need for a rapid expansion in 
the number of nursing homes there will 
be still further demands for nursing per- 
sonnel. Construction of the building 
alone does not provide health services— 
there must be a supply of skilled per- 
sonnel, including nurses, to give care to 
the patients. 

The public has learned the value of 
preventive health services. There is a 
crying need for more public health 
nurses; industry has expanded its nurse 
employees by 5,000 in the last 6 years; 
and there has been a 20-percent increase 
in the number of school nurses employed 
during this same period. 

This need is acute today. It could 
well assume catastrophic proportions 
should the present precarious world 
situation become more critical. 

Full recognition of the public’s respon- 
sibility for financial support of nursing 
education is long overdue. Professional 
nursing services are important—in fact, 
often a key part—of expanding health 
programs which are contributing so 
much to our country’s high standard of 
living. 

Education for the practice of nursing 
had its early development within the 
confines of the hospital. There it was, 
and still is, financed largely by students 
through their services to the institution 
and through student fees. Only in rel- 
atively recent times, since the develop- 
ment of nursing programs in colleges 
and universities, has there been any sub- 
stantial expenditure of public funds for 
nursing education. This country needs 
nurses. Yet we fail to make adequate 
provisions within our colleges and uni- 
versities for educating young people to 
enter this important profession. It is 
unreasonable to expect those entering 
the field to continue to bear the 
cost of training programs in service 
institutions. 

Unless educational opportunities in 
institutions of higher learning are ex- 
panded and adequately supported in the 
immediate future, the present shortage 
of professional nurses will become even 
more acute. In view of the past neglect 
of this field as one requiring public sup- 
port, within established methods of fi- 
hancing education for the professions, 
immediate and special attention to its 
needs are demanded at this time. 

The National League for Nursing has 
estimated that the number of annual 
graduations from collegiate schools of 
hursing must be tripled within the next 
few years if the need for highly skilled 
professional nurses is to be met. This 
means we must undertake an immediate 
expansion of nursing education in col- 
leges and universities. In order for 
existing schools to expand in the next 
few years, and in order to stimulate the 
establishment of new nursing programs 
in institutions of higher education, I 
believe Federal aid is necessary for the 
next 5 years. 

At the present time annual graduations 
from collegiate nursing programs are in- 
creasing—25 percent between 1954-56— 
but not at a rate large enough to meet 
the needs for professional nurses with 
broad educational backgrounds that 
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prepare them for modern nursing prac- 
tice, and for entrance into graduate 
programs. 

In 1956 Congress passed Public Law 
911, a 3-year program aimed at meeting 
a most critical need in nursing. This 
law provides for traineeships at the 
graduate level to prepare teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, clinical special- 
ists. Some impact on this need has been 
met with this assistance. However, in 
some areas of the county, this program 
is not as effective as it might be because 
there are not enough nurses with 
baccalaureate degrees to take additional 
work in a master’s or doctoral program. 
My bill proposes to fill this gap by pro- 
viding an adequate number of highly 
skilled practitioners who are qualified to 
enroll for graduate work. The numbers 
of nurses who can be prepared in ad- 
vanced programs in the future will de- 
pend upon the number of qualified 
candidates coming out of basic programs 
with baccalaureate degrees. 

The proposed bill provides for three 
major areas of aid, the first of which 
is for construction. In a study con- 
ducted by the National League for Nurs- 
ing, it was found that one of the deter- 
rents to increasing enrollments was the 
great need for classrooms, laboratories, 
and libraries; offices and residence facili- 
ties. At the present time there are 193 
schools of nursing offering a baccalau- 
reate degree. The bill provides that 
schools may receive grants with no 
school receiving over $500,000 in the 5- 
year period. This matching formula 
has been tested in many other programs 
of the Federal Government and has 
proven to be sound. 

The second section of the bill provides 
for costs of instruction. The schools 
queried also stated that if additional 
students are enrolled there will be need 
for more faculty. Even with their pres- 
ent enrollment schools could absorb more 
faculty. But in order to expand both 
the student enrollment and the teaching 
staff, financial assistance is needed. 
Scholarships alone increase the costs of 
instruction, they do not help the schools. 
I believe that aid for costs of instruction 
is an absolute necessity for expansion. 
I am proposing that each school receive 
not more than $25,000 each year of the 
5-year program, and that new schools 
may be eligible for two-thirds of the costs 
for the 5 years. 

The third section provides for scholar- 
ships. These would be available to the 
enrolling student in a collegiate program 
for the first time and for those graduate 
nurses who hold a diploma from a 3- 
year hospital school of nursing. At the 
present time about 4 percent of high 
school graduates enter nursing, but it is 
hoped that this bill will stimulate a 
larger number to choose nursing as a 
career. Graduate nurses who wish to 
pursue their education for positions in 
clinical specialties or additional respon- 
sibility need these scholarships. 

To eliminate the current deficit of 
qualified professional nurses, to provide 
for future needs, to make sure that the 
country will not be caught short of this 
vital service in time of emergency, the 
public must give attention now to financ- 
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ing nursing programs in colleges and 
universities. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article entitled “If Funds Were Avail- 
able,’”’ which appeared in the American 
Journal of Nursing, December 1959, be 
inserted at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the article will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1353) to authorize a 5- 
year program of grants and scholarships 
for collegiate education in the field of 
nursing, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. HuMPHREY, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The article presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY is as follows: 


Ir FUNDS WERE AVAILABLE—NURSING EDUCA- 
TORS CITE NEEDS FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT IN 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS 


Nursing’s Federal legislative efforts will 
focus on securing financial aid for collegiate 
nursing education when Congress recon- 
venes in January. Expansion of such pro- 
grams is one of the primary needs for public 
support outlined by the American Nurses’ 
Association. 

In spearheading this effort, the ANA will 
seek passage of H.R. 1251, a bill introduced 
last January by Representative Epirn S. 
GreEN, Democrat of Oregon, and its compan- 
ion, S. 1118, introduced by Senator Husertr 
HuMpuHREY, Democrat of Minnesota. 

These bills propose a 5-year, $100 million 
program of grants to schools for the con- 
struction of teaching facilities; a 5-year $50 
million program of grants to assist with 
costs of instruction; and a 5-year, $50 mil- 
lion program of scholarship aid for nursing 
students in preservice baccalaureate pro- 
grams and to graduate nurses in supple- 
mental programs leading to a baccalaureatsa 
degree. 

This effort is one of three priorities of need 
for public support outlined by the ANA 
Committee on Legislation in accordance 
with the ANA platform approved by the 
house of delegates in 1958. The other two 
priorities are traineeships or scholarships for 
nurses in advanced programs preparing for 
teaching, administration, and supervision in 
nursing; and research and research fellow- 
ships. 

Focus on securing financial aid for sup- 
plemental and basic programs in nursing 
leading to a baccalaureate degree is possible 
now because of the 5-year extension of the 
Federal traineeship program. Through this 
program, administered by the Division of 
Nursing Resources, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, nurses are able to secure funds to pre- 
pare for positions in administration, super- 
vision, and teaching. During the past year, 
ANA devoted much of its legislative effort 
to the extension of this program. 

As demands for more as well as better 
prepared nurses continue, ANA believes the 
public must provide financial support for 
nursing education as it does for education 
in other health professions. 


WHY COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS? 


The need for such aid has received support 
from nurses and nursing educators through- 
out the country. Many have urged action 
on this legislation. This is what they say: 

University of Southern Illinois, Carbon- 
dale, Ill: “Teachers for schools of nursing are 
prepared only in institutions of higher 
learning. If the cost of higher education is 
prohibitive, the students may be forced into 
other fields, thus increasing the already dis- 
tressing shortage of qualified personnel, 
Without financial assistance in some form, 
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teachers who are no better qualified than 
the students they teach must be utilized.”— 
Virginia H. Harrison, chairman, department 
of nursing. 

Visiting Nurse Association of Brooklyn, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.: “This bill (H.R. 1251) 
is an important step in meeting the critical 
need for qualified personnel in all areas of 
nursing, including public health.”—Doris 
Eldredge, president. 

Rutgers University, Newark, N.J.: “Most 
everyone knows that there is a shortage of 
nurses, but not all are aware that the short- 
age extends to quality as well as to numbers. 
The truth of the matter is, of course, that 
nursing education has not kept pace with 
changes in our social order that affect the 
health needs of our people. We are today, 
50 years after the establishment of the first 
college program in nursing, preparing 82 
percent of our people in hospital programs 
of nursing much as we were at the turn of 
the century. In other words, we are today 
preparing yesterday’s nurses to meet today’s 
need for nursing care.”—Ella V. Stonsby, 
dean, college of nursing. 

The Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington, 
Vt.: “It is our policy to help direct young 
people into the type of nursing program for 
which they seem best fitted. Many tell us 
they would like to go to the University of 
Vermont’s nursing program, but they can- 
not afford it. We need students of nursing 
in hospital schools and in the new type of 
associate degree program, but our greatest 
need is to somehow direct more into a col- 
lege nursing program. With additional prep- 
aration and experience, these nurses can 
more quickly fill the greatest gap we have— 
the lack of qualified teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators of nursing.’’-—Grace B. 
Buttolph, director, school of nursing. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill.: “There is 
indeed an acute and urgent need for financial 
aid in this area of education for essential 
health services. A school of nursing is ordi- 
narily one of the most expensive educational 
units in the university because the number 
of students each faculty member has must 
be limited when teaching clinical nursing in 
hospitals and public health agencies.”— 
Gladys Kiniery, dean, school of nursing. 


PROGRAMS FOR R.N.’S LIMITED 


University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn.: 
“This university conducts no program for 
registered nurses since we do not have ade- 
quate faculty for the purpose. The con- 
stant increase in enrollment in our basic 
program has meant that all available funds 
must go for faculty in that program, and, 
even so, we do not have enough. Yet there 
is urgent need for a baccalaureate program 
for registered nurses at this university and 
for scholarships for such nurses.’’—Carolyn 
L. Widmer, dean, school of nursing. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass: “There is a growing demand for a 
supplementary program at the University of 
Massachusetts. Hospital administrators, di- 
rectors of schools of nursing and of nursing 
service, and, indeed, graduates of diploma 
schools of nursing themselves, are increas- 
ingly urging such a program, not only be- 
cause of the accessibility of the university 
and the modest tuition rate, but also be- 
cause married faculty members find it diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to be far away from 
their children and family. The university 
administration is most sensitive to this edu- 
cation need. However, the problem of fi- 
nancing an educationally sound program is 
ever before us. The provision of H.R. 1251 
for grants to assist in the costs of instruction 
in baccalaureate programs is a necessity if 
educationally sound collegiate nursing edu- 
cation is to survive.”—Mary A. Maher, dean, 
school of nursing. 


BASIC PROGRAMS SUFFER 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.: 
“Washington University plans to offer the 
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basic baccalaureate program in nursing, but 
funds are not yet available to meet the antic- 
ipated deficit for the first 4 years of opera- 
tion. The registrar’s office at the university 
estimates that about 50 applications were ac- 
cepted from young women who did not enter 
the university in the fall semester when 
they discovered no program in nursing was 
available.”"—Louise Knapp, director, school 
of nursing. 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine: “There 
are five diploma schools of nursing in Maine 
of which only one has received full ac- 
creditation by the National League for Nurs- 
ing. One of the handicaps to full accredita- 
tion is the lack of prepared faculty. Another 
lack in the State is that of prepared public 
health nurses. A major reason for these 
lacks is that there is no baccalaureate pro- 
gram for nurses in the State. We plan to 
establish one as soon as we are able, but 
such a program will require additional 
faculty.”—Jean MacLean, director, school of 
nursing. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SADLY LACKING 


University of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.: 
“The University of Maryland graduates a 
class of 50 to 60 students each year in the 
baccalaureate program. We have a huge 
medical center and could accommodate 
classes of at least 200 students if the appli- 
cants had scholarship aid. Then, too, we 
have many out-of-State requests from appli- 
cants who are unable to pay the fees and 
maintenance. Roughly, more than 50 per- 
cent of our applicants request financial as- 
sistance.”—Florence M. Gipe, dean, school of 
nursing. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “Many high school graduates and gradu- 
ates of hospital schools of nursing who are 
eager to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered in baccalaureate programs at the 
School of Nursing of the University of Penn- 
sylvania are unable to do so because of 
financial need. For example, 30 qualified 
high school graduates who live within com- 
muting distance and who were interested in 
attending this university could not apply for 
admission to the basic baccalaureate program 
because of financial need. Because of lack 
of dormitory space at the present time, en- 
rollment in this program is limited almost 
exclusively to students who can commute. 
In 1960, when the new women’s dormitories 
are available, it will be possible to admit a 
much larger number of students and the 
need for scholarships will increase propor- 
tionately. 

In the general nursing program (for grad- 
uates of diploma schools of nursing) 114 
full-time students and 541 part-time stu- 
dents were enrolled in the fall term, 1958. 
Sixty-nine of the full-time students could 
not have attended without some financial 
assistance. Approximately 150 of the part- 
time students could have attended full time 
if scholarships had been available.”—Theresa 
I. Lynch, dean, school of nursing. 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif.: “If 
finances were available, Chico State College 
could prepare twice the number of students 
that we now have because of our excellent 
clinical program and the contract we have 
with the medical center in San Francisco 
for the use of clinical facilities.”—-Agnes A. 
Dix, coordinator, department of nursing. 

University of Nebraska, Omaha, Nebr.: 
“Frequent requests come from students in- 
terested in the University of Nebraska pro- 
gram for scholarship aid. Very little such 
aid is available and, as a result, good degree 
candidates are frequently lost.”"—Irma M. 
Kyle, director of nursing, school of nursing. 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
La.: “The majority of students desiring ad- 
mission to our school come from rural areas 
and need to have financial assistance avail- 
able to them in order to attend college.”’— 
Hilda C. Burnham, dean, school of nursing. 
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University of California, Berkeley, Calif.: 
“During 1958, the University of California 
accepted 65 students for admission to its 
basic baccalaureate program. Of this num- 
ber, 15 asked that their names be withdrawn 
prior to admission because of inability to 
finance the program. In a recent survey of 
financial needs of the group of 50 who en- 
tered in September 1958, only 20 percent 
indicated they were having no financial diffi- 
culties.”"—Helen Nahm, dean, school of 
nursing. 

University of Illinois, Chicago, Ill.: “There 
is a basic difference in the education for 
nursing which I believe makes financial as- 
sistance of more importance for students in 
this field than in many others. This is the 
nature of the clinical practice required. 
Even in the collegiate school, where the 
hours of clinical practice are limited to 
those required for educational purposes, the 
number of clock hours per week exceeds 
those of the students enrolled, for example, 
in the liberal arts and sciences. This factor 
makes it more difficult for the student in 
nursing to contribute significantly to the 
cost of her education.”—-Emily C. Cardew, 
dean, college of nursing. 


OUTGROWING FACILITIES 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: “The college of nursing and health is 
one of two colleges on the university campus 
without a building of its own. It is esti- 
mated that a building of the size which 
would accommodate the college would cost 
at least $800,000. It has been necessary to 
use classrooms, laboratories, and offices be- 
longing to other colleges in the university. 
With the present and anticipated increase in 
enrollment in all colleges in the university, 
those now sharing facilities with the college 
of nursing and health are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to continue to provide for 
nursing.”—Laura E. Rosnagle, dean, college 
of nursing and health. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn.: 
“Since 1957, it has been necessary to use 
some double-decker beds in rooms designed 
to accommodate a single student. The rec- 
reational rooms, classrooms, and office space 
for instructors are also inadequate.’’—Laurie 
M. Gunter, dean, school of nursing. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.: 
“The University of Colorado has made great 
effort since 1941, but even now the medical 
center constructed through private donation 
in 1924 is sadly outgrown and money for 
adequate construction seems hard to come 
by. My own office is the unused motion 
picture booth behind the medical amphi- 
theater. It will just hold my desk and four 
chairs. Classroom space is bitterly fought 
for with the nurse-teachers often the losers. 
Forty years of growth in the medical and 
nursing schools has to be provided for in 
some way.’—Henrietta Adams Loughran, 
dean, school of nursing. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass.: “To care 
for expanding enrollments we need addi- 
tional teaching facilities which include a 
nursing laboratory, science laboratories, 
nutrition laboratories; offices for additional 
faculty, secretaries and a general counselor; 
four additional conference rooms, three ad- 
ditional classrooms accommodating 60 stu- 
dents, two accommodating 150, and other 
adjunct rooms. 

“Boston University, like many other uni- 
versities which have undertaken responsi- 
bility for nursing education, has already out- 
grown the limited physical plant with 
which it started. We have also estimated 
that 26 additional teachers would be needed 
for this kind of expansion.”—Marie Farrell, 
dean, school of nursing. 

QUALIFIED FACULTY SHORT 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y.: “Our 
problems in relation to instructors for our 
nursing programs are twofold. There are 
far too few adequately prepared instructors 
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to meet our minimal needs, and the number 
of instructors needed for clinical instruction 
is much higher in the collegiate school of 
nursing than in other departments of the 
college. A large number of students may be 
present in the classroom with one instructor, 
but in the clinical area of the hospital or in 
public health, the instructor is not only 
responsible for the teaching and supervision 
of the student learning to give nursing care 
but also for the maintenance of good quality 
of patient care and the safety of patients.”— 
Dorothy McMullan, director, school of 
nursing. 

Medical College of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga.: 
“Our approved budget does not permit the 
employment of an adequate number of 
faculty. Many of our present faculty are 
heavily burdened with an overload and will 
wear out long before they should. Finan- 
cial assistance in this area would be of in- 
estimable help. It would improve the pro- 
gram for those students currently enrolled, 
would improve faculty opportunities for 
study and research, and would make it possi- 
ble to offer short courses, conferences, and 
make available other educational oppor- 
tunities which, as a State institution, is our 


responsibility.”"—-E. Louise Grant, dean, 
school of nursing. 
Indiana University, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“Our enrollment has increased more than 
four times since the collegiate program was 
first initiated in 1950. We have currently a 
considerably larger number of students in- 
terested in admission to the school than we 
had last year. Of this number, many of the 
more able students have indicated need for 
scholarship aid to enroll this coming fall. 
Even with such scholarship aid, it is im- 
possible to accept the number who are in 
process of meeting the requirements for en- 
trance without a decided increase in faculty 
and in instructional facilities. Without 
financial assistance the number of qualified 
faculty needed cannot be secured.’’—Emily 
Holmquist, dean, school of nursing. 

University of Mississippi, Jackson, Miss.: 
“The University of Mississippi School of 
Nursing has been in existence only 10 years 
and is the only collegiate nursing program in 
the State. To date the enrollment has been 
low but is increasing each year. However, 
without additional teaching and instruction- 
al facilities it will not be possible to ex- 
pand the school enough to meet the needs of 
the State. 

H.R. 1251 could be used in Mississippi to 
increase enrollment from approximately 50 
to 150 students if the following 5-year grants 
were made: construction, $300,000; instruc- 
tion, $195,000; and scholarships, $50,000.”"— 
Christine Olgevee, dean, school of nursing. 





CONSULAR SERVICES TO VESSELS 
AND SEAMEN 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to repeal section 12 of the 
act of June 26, 1884, prohibiting a 
charge or collection of fees by consular 
officers for official services to American 
vessels and seamen, and to repeal the 
provision of the act of June 4, 1920, au- 
thorizing the free issuance of passports 
to seamen. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State, and 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


CVII——-250 
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I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Secretary of State, dated January 19, 
1961, to the Vice President in regard to 
it. I might add that the committee is 
also in receipt of a letter dated March 
9, 1961, from the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations in 
support of this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and 
letter will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bill (S. 1358) to repeal section 12 
of the act of June 26, 1884, prohibiting 
a charge or collection of fees by con- 
sular officers for official services to 
American vessels and seamen, and to 
repeal the provision of the act of June 
4, 1920, authorizing the free issuance of 
passports to seamen, introduced by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (1) 
section 12 of the Act of June 26, 1884 (23 
Stat. 56; 22 U.S.C. 1186), shall be and the 
same is hereby repealed, and (2) that the 
second proviso of section 1 of chapter 223 
of the Act of June 4, 1920, as amended (41 
Stat. 750; 22 U.S.C. 214), shall be and the 
same is hereby further amended by striking 
out the phrase “or to seamen,”. 


The letter presented by Mr. FuLBRIGHT 

is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 19, 1961. 
Hon. RicHArD M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith for the consideration of the 
Congress a draft bill to repeal section 12 of 
the act of June 26, 1884, prohibiting a charge 
or collection of fees by consular officers for 
Official services to American vessels and sea- 
men, and to repeal the provision of the act 
of June 4, 1920, authorizing the free issuance 
of passports to seamen. 

The purpose of the draft bill is to enable 
the Department, under the Government’s 
miscellaneous user charges program and the 
provisions of 5 U.S.C. 140, to charge and col- 
lect fees for certain official services rendered 
by consular officers to American vessels and 
seamen. This bill is the same as S. 2232 
which was introduced in the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress and failed to pass. 

The Bureau of the Budget on January 17, 
1961, informed the Department that there 
is no objection to the submission of this 
proposal to the Congress for its considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary, 
(For the Secretary of State). 





DECLARATION OF OBJECTIVES FOR 
SENIOR AMERICANS ACT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senators CLarK and RANDOLPH 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to establish a U.S. Of- 
fice of Aging. 

The reasons should be clear to all. 

With the White House Conference on 
Aging behind us, there is no overall, co- 
ordinating agency on the Federal level 
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dealing with the problems of the aged in 

our country. F 
The Subcommittee on Problems of the 

Aged and Aging recommended the crea- 

tion of such an Office of Aging in each of 

its two reports. 

The latest report devotes an entire 
chapter to the question—presenting a 
careful, studied argument for a top level 
agency concerned with: 

First. Grants for planning assistance 
to the States for studies and program 
development; 

Second. Demonstration programs to 
implement the declaration of objectives 
for senior citizens embodied in the bill; 

Third. Assistance to institutions and 
organizations for research and training 
programs in aging; 

Fourth. Stimulation and coordination 
of existing and new Federal programs in 
the field of aging. 

The basic idea in this bill is not a 
completely new one. Earlier attempts 
along the same general line have been 
made since at least 1950. But this year, 
I urge that we finally make the idea a 
concrete reality. 

I ask unanimous consent that a memo- 
randum, prepared by me, relating to the 
bill, be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the memorandum 
will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bill (S. 1359) to present a decla- 
ration of objectives for senior Ameri- 
cans; provide for the estabiishment of a 
U.S. Office of Aging within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to be headed by an Assistant Secretary 
for Aging; authorize Federal grants to 
assist in the development and operation 
of studies and projects to help older 
persons, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. McNamara for himself and 
Senators CLarK and RANDOLPH, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The memorandum presented by Mr. 
McNamara is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR PaT McNAMARA, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROB- 
LEMS OF THE AGED AND AGING 

A BILL TO ESTABLISH THE U.S. OFFICE OF AGING 
A major recommendation of the Senate 

Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and 

Aging, in its report of February 1960, called 

for legislation to establish the U.S. Office 

of Aging, concerned full time with the full 
range of problems of America’s senior citi- 
zens. 

In line with this recommendation, the at- 
tached bill provides for the creation of the 
U.S. Office of Aging within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and headed by an Assistant Secretary 
of HEW for Aging. The bill authorizes $2,- 
090,000 for planning grants to the States 
to help them organize to meet the problems 
of aging in their States and to conduct 
necessary surveys and studies. It further 
authorizes $10 million in project grants to 
expand demonstrations, in sustaining the 
creative contributions of the elderly, and 
$2 million for training personnel and re- 
search, 

A declaration of objectives for senior 

Americans 

The bill sets forth a 10-point declaration 

of objectives for senior Americans as the 
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declared policy of the United States to in- 
sure for them a life of recognition, honor 
and dignity in active retirement. These ob- 
jectives are: 

1. An adequate income. 

2. The best possible physical and mental 
health. 

3. Suitable housing. 

4. Full restorative services. 

5. Equal opportunity to employment. 

6. Retirement in health, honor, and dig- 
nity. 

7. Pursuit of meaningful activity. 

8. Efficient community services 
needed. 

9. Immediate benefit from proven research 
knowledge. 

10. Freedom, independence, and the free 
exercise of individual initiative. 

The U.S. Office of Aging 

1. The act establishes the U.S. Office of 
Aging in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

2. It creates a new position of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for Aging to be head of the Office of 
Aging and to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

3. Punctions of the Office: 

(a) A clearing house of information re- 
lated to problems of the aged and aging. 

(b) Assist the Secretary in all matters 
pertaining to the aging. 

(c) Administer grants provided by the act. 

(d) Conduct research and demonstration 
programs in the field of aging. 

(e) Provide technical assistance and con- 
sultation to States and localities. 

(f) Prepare and publish educational ma- 
terials dealing with welfare of older persons. 

(g) Gather statistics in the field of aging. 


Grant programs 


The act provides for three types of grant 
programs to be administered by the US. 
Office of Aging within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

1. Planning grants of $2,090,000 ($40,000 
to each State, $10,000 to the Virgin Islands) 
to assist each State to conduct studies, de- 
velop plans for new programs, and improve 
and coordinate existing programs. 

2. Project grants to the States to initiate 
and operate projects to further the policies 
set forth in the declaration of objectives for 
senior Americans. 

(a) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, $10 million are authorized for appro- 
priation, rising to $15 million in 1963, $20 
million in 1964, and $25 million for fiscal 
year 1965. 

(b) These funds are to be granted to the 
States in accordance with a Hill-Burton 
formula of matching grants, with a minimum 
of $50,000 to each State. 

(c) State plans for such project grants 
shall be approved by the Secretary. 

3. The act authorizes grants to nonprofit 
institutions and organizations to conduct re- 
search and training programs. The sum of 
$2 million is authorized for this purpose. 


An Advisory Committee on the Aged and 
Aging 

The Secretary is authorized to establish an 

Advisory Committee on the Aged and Aging 


when 


composed of professional and public 

members. 

An Interdepartmental Committee on Prob- 
lems of Aging 


The act authorizes the creation of an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Aging com- 
posed of the Secretary of HEW as Chair- 
man, and the Secretaries of Labor, Com- 
merce, Treasury, and Agriculture, and the 
Administrators of HEW, VA, and the Civil 
Service Commission. 
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1. Functions of the 
committee: 

(a) To strengthen and coordinate existing 
programs in the departments. 

(b) Advise the President with respect to 
executive and legislative action. 

(c) Facilitate Federal, State, local rela- 
tionships across departmental lines. 

2. The Assistant Secretary of HEW for 
Aging is to be the Executive Director of the 
committee and he would utilize the services 
of the U.S. Office of Aging as the staff of the 
interdepartmental committee. 


Reports to the President and the Congress 


The Secretary of HEW is to submit to the 
President and the Congress a report of prog- 
ress under this act in the field of aging by 
January 1, 1963. 


interdepartmental 





INTER-AMERICAN CHILDREN’S 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution providing for member- 
ship and participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Children’s 
Institute. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State, and 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific joint resolution to 
which Members of the Senate and the 
public may direct their attention and 
comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this joint resolution as well as any sug- 
gested amendments to it, when the mat- 
ter is considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point, together with the letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of State, 
dated January 18, 1961, to the Vice Presi- 
dent in regard to it. I might add that 
the committee is also in receipt of a let- 
ter dated March 9, 1961, from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Relations in support of this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution and letter will 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 66) to 
amend the joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the 
United States in the Inter-American 
Children’s Institute, introduced by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Act of 
February 16, 1960 (74 Stat.3) which amended 
the Act of May 3, 1928, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
269b) is hereby amended by deleting the 
phrase “for the fiscal years 1961 and 1962”. 


The letter presented by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
is as follows: 

JANuUARY 18, 1961. 
Hon. RicwHarp M, Nixon, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: I submit here- 
with a proposed draft of an amendment to 
the joint resolution providing for member- 
ship and participation by the United States 
in the Inter-American Children’s Institute. 
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This draft legislation has the purpose of 
deleting a phrase in the present legislation 
which, by limiting the authority for making 
appropriations to the fiscal years 1961 and 
1962, in effect will end U.S. membership in 
the Inter-American Children’s Institute, an 
organization in which we have participated 
and played a leading role since 1928. 

The Inter-American Children’s Institute is 
an entity whose proven technical abilities 
and whose contributions to the well-being 
of the children of the participating Ameri- 
can states have been recognized through- 
out the Americas. Our leadership in this 
hemisphere and position of acknowledged 
competence in matters of children’s social 
welfare, is unquestioned. Without US. 
membership the effectiveness of the organi- 
zation’s program would be adversely affected. 

Within the framework of its primary pur- 
pose as a center for technical consultation, 
advisory services, to foster a helpful publi- 
cations program, and for the dissemination 
of information on all matters pertinent to 
the welfare of the children of the Americas, 
the Inter-American Children’s Institute has 
recently staged successful seminars on child 
nutrition which in turn have stimulated 
several Latin American countries to sponsor 
national seminars on the subject. In coop- 
eration with UNICEF, the Institute is spon- 
soring a training course for pediatricians. 

It is giving active support to reconstruc- 
tion efforts in Chile by helping to plan and 
staff centers for child care training in 
Chilean disaster areas. Despite its compara- 
tively low budget of $80,000 annually, the 
Institute is recognized throughout the 
Americas for its high degree of technical 
performance in matters of child welfare. 

The elimination of a time limit on our 
membership is considered in the best inter- 
ests of our effective participation in the ac- 
tivities of the Organization. Otherwise 
long-range consideration of the direction 
that the Organization should take and the 
most efficient way in which it should oper- 
ate would not be possible since continuation 
of U.S. membership could not be assured be- 
yond the time limits contained in the au- 
thorization act. It would appear paradoxi- 
cal for the United States at every second 
year’s meeting of the Directing Council of 
the Children’s Institute to have to qualify 
the entire U.S. support of the Institute, to 
say nothing of our share of the assessment 
quota which is more than vital to the exist- 
ence of the Organization. 

It would also be more in conformity with 
the pattern of membership’s authorization 
governing our participation in other inter- 
national organizations, including the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies; the 
Organization of American States and other 
inter-American organizations, various other 
regional organizations and organizations of 
a more limited single-function type. 

U.S. participation in the Children’s Insti- 
tute, a specialized organization of the Or- 
ganization of American States, is a means 
of expressing this Government’s support of 
Pan American solidarity. Our continuing 
membership in the Children’s Institute, in- 
sured by the favorable consideration of the 
draft legislation submitted herewith, would 
assure the Americas of our willingness to 
continue to share our special skills and 
knowledge with the less developed countries. 
It is hoped that Congress will be able to give 
favorable consideration to this request dur- 
ing the present session. 

A similar communication is being sent to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget on January 13, 
1961, informed the Department that there 
is no objection to the submission of this 
proposal to the Congress for its considera- 
tion. ° 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State.) 
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LEASES AND GRANTS OF RIGHTS- 
OF-WAY ON INDIAN LANDS IN 
STATE OF NEW YORK—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) submitted an amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly. to the bill 
(S. 1062) to authorize leases and grants 
of right-of-way on Indian lands in the 
State of New York, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and ordered to be printed. 





COMMUNIST AGGRESSION AGAINST 
HUNGARY AND TIBET 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I was 
deeply moved by the words of Monsig- 
nor Béla Varga’s invocation this morn- 
ing. It was a great privilege to have him 
with us again. He is a man who has the 
rare distinction of having been sentenced 
to death by both the Nazis and the Com- 
munists. 

I am sure all of us joined with him in 
his prayer that the blessings of freedom 
be restored to the brave Hungarian 
people and to the hundreds of millions 
of other peoples in Europe, and also in 
Asia, who today are shut off from these 
blessings. 

But an act of prayer, as I see it, is also 
an act of self-dedication. If we pray for 
freedom, but if in our actions we deny 
freedom or fall short of defending it, we 
shall not merit the divine assistance for 
which we pray. 

It is from this standpoint, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I wish to comment on certain 
recent reports that have appeared in the 
press. 

In the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 9 there was a report to the effect 
that Ambassador Stevenson favored 
dropping the so-called cold war issues 
from the United Nations agenda, thus 
cutting the agenda “to the bone.” The 
article stated that Mr. Gromyko favored 
a deal whereby Russia would drop its 
U-2 and RB-47 charges of aggression 
against the United States, if we would 
drop charges of Communist aggression 
against Hungary and Tibet. The article 
further pointed out that the United 
States and Britain were unwilling to 
swap individual items in the manner 
proposed by Gromyko, but simply were 
asking for a blanket agreement to defer 
all major cold war items. 

I earnestly hope the Herald Tribune 
report was in error. For my part, I can 
see no difference, morally, between an 
Anglo-American position that would 
strike out all so-called cold war items, 
and Gromyko’s monstrously unequal 
horse-swapping proposal—the U-2 and 
the RB—47 for Hungary and Tibet. 

In the long run, both proposals would 
add up to the same thing: Hungary and 
Tibet would be forgotten. If anything, 
I would find Gromyko’s formulation less 
Offensive precisely because it does not 
dissimulate. 

Again let me say that I hope these re- 
ports are in error, as newspaper reports 
have sometimes been in the past. I have 
great admiration for the manner in 
which Mr. Stevenson has acquitted him- 
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self as American Ambassador to the U.N. 
He has spoken firmly and eloquently; 
and he has, in my opinion, more than 
held his own with the Russians. If the 
several accounts of his position are inac- 
curate, then I believe he does himself an 
injustice by not issuing a categorical de- 
nial. Indeed, the absence of such a de- 
nial has disturbed me as much as has the 
report itself. 

The RB-47 and the U-2 matters are 
cold war issues in the sense that they 
are fraudulent and are deliberately de- 
signed to exacerbate tensions. But Hun- 
gary and Tibet are different. They in- 
volve fundamental, moral, humanitarian, 
and political issues which go to the very 
root of the U.N.’s existence. The U.N. 
cannot strike the questions of Hungary 
and Tibet from its agenda without aban- 
doning all pretense to be an organization 
founded on the rule of law in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Such an action, in my opinion, would 
sound the moral death knell of the U.N. 

Murder does not cease to be murder 
after the passage of 4 years, nor does 
genocide cease to be genocide. If we are 
to accept evil and aggression as soon as 
they become faits accomplis, then one 
does not have to be a prophet to foresee 
that we shall be confronted with fait 
accompli after fait accompli. 

Mr. President, today I have sent to 
Ambassador Stevenson a telegram in 
which I express the hope that the report 
was in error, and I set forth some of the 
thoughts I have presented here. In my 
telegram I have urged that the American 
delegation to the U.N. pursue with re- 
newed diligence the questions of Hun- 
gary and Tibet, by way of emphasizing 
our unshakeable dedication to the ulti- 
mate goal of freedom for all nations. 

If we thus commit ourselves and thus 
conduct ourselves—at the United Na- 
tions and at every other forum, and on 
every available occasion—then the 
prayer for freedom in which we have 
joined today will assume real significance 
and will offer real hope. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of an article entitled 
“Hungarians and Tibetans Fight for Ac- 
tion by U.N.” which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 9, 
1961. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a 
telegram from Christopher Emmet, 
chairman of the American Friends of the 
Captive Nations, sent to Ambassador 
Stevenson. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 

9, 1961] 

HUNGARIANS AND TIBETANS FIGHT FOR ACTION 
BY U.N.—OPPOSE STEVENSON’S PLAN To 
Trim AGENDA IF Ir MEANS DESERTING THEM 

(By Joseph Newman) 

UNTTED NarTions, N.Y., March 8.—U.S. Am- 
bassador Adlai E. Stevenson, embarked on a 
policy of trying to reduce cold war antago- 
nisms at the United Nations, ran into trouble 
today when Hungarian and Tibetan refugees 
accused him of abandoning their cause. 

Speaking for the Hungarian committee, 
composed of Hungarian political leaders in 
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exile, Bela Varga, its president, said that oral 
and written protests will be delivered to 
U.N. delegations sympathetic to their cause. 

The Hungarian committee hopes to mobi- 
lize sufficient support among member nations 
to defeat Mr. Stevenson’s proposal to cut the 
agenda of the current Assembly session “to 
the bone.” 

Tibetan exiles feel the way the Hungar- 
ians do, and they are seeking assurances 
from Malaya and Thailand, which have spon- 
sored a resolution on their behalf, that they 
will hold out against Mr. Stevenson’s pro- 
posal. 

At a meeting with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko Monday, Mr. Stevenson 
suggested that the resumed session of the 
General Assembly limit itself to relatively 
routine matters, such as elections to the 
Economic and Social Council, defer consid- 
eration of cold war issues and then shut 
down. as soon as possible. 


RUSSIAN PROPOSAL 


Mr. Gromyko was disposed toward a deal 
whereby Russia would drop its U-2 and RB- 
47 charges of aggression against the United 
States if the latter would drop charges of 
Communist aggression against Hungary and 
Tibet. He was unwilling to defer debate on 
disarmament, which is said to have been Mr. 
Gromyko’s principal reason for coming to the 
resumed session, or on Cuban charges of ag- 
gression against the United States. 

David Ormsby-Gore, chief British delegate, 
conferred today with Mr. Gromyko, and he 
reportedly had no more luck than Mr. Steven- 
son in persuading Russia to drop all cold war 
issues. The United States and Britain are 
unwilling to trade individual items and in 
effect are asking deferment of all major cold 
war items or nothing. 

According to an informed delegate, the 
Soviet Union would agree to cut the agenda 
“to the bone,” as requested by Mr. Stevenson, 
if the Unitec States would agree to a special 
General Assembly on disarmament in the 
spring, as proposed by Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, or to a summit conference in 
the near future. 


CONFUSION CREATED 


The “bone” agenda proposal created some 
confusion among delegates in general, and 
they started speculating that there was much 
more behind it than meets the eye. 

One version was that the United States 
was seeking to bring down the world tem- 
perature in preparation for a series of steps 
which would lead to the summit. 

President Kennedy’s letter now being car- 
ried to Mr. Khrushchev in Siberia was re- 
lated to such an imagined action. 

However, American sources at the U.N. 
discouraged all speculation about the “bone” 
agenda being related to a summit confer- 
ence. They also dismissed the idea of a spe- 
cial session on disarmament. 


Marcu 9, 1961. 
Ambassador ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
New York, N.Y.: 

Our executive committee is deeply con- 
cerned about your statement Tuesday in 
favor of cutting U.N. agenda to bone in order 
to avoid discussing the cold war. Plan 
would indefinitely prolong recent U.N. si- 
lence about Soviet aggression in Hungary and 
total defiance of U.N, resolutions by Soviet 
Union and Kadar government. It would be 
most unfortunate, whatever our real inten- 
tions, if the United States appeared to be 
adopting Communist view and vocabulary, 
which defines the moral issues involved in 
aggressions against Hungary and Tibet as 
cold war issues. 

We strongly support the appeal against 
omission of Hungary from agenda by Mon- 
signor Bela Varga, chairman of the Hun- 
garian committee, as reported in Thursday’s 
New York Herald Tribune, We respectfully 
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urge that only valid reason to postpone dis- 
cussion of Hungary and Tibet would be if 
meaningful negotiations were taking place 
to obtain Communist compliance with As- 
sembly resolutions. Our information shows 
that U.N. debates on Hungary always tended 
to relieve Communist pressure on Hungar- 
ian people, at least to some extent. We are 
convinced that publicity about Hungary 
would increase, not diminish, our bargain- 
ing power in all negotiations with Soviet 
Union, 
CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Chairman, American Friends of the 
Captive Nations. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN CONNECTICUT 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, unemploy- 
ment in Connecticut has reached criti- 
cal proportions. The total of jobless is 
now 90,000—8.2 percent of Connecticut’s 
working force. Nine percent or more of 
the working force is jobless in 11 of our 
major cities: Bristol, Danielson, Torring- 
ton, Norwich, Ansonia, Meriden, New 
Britain, Willimantic, Waterbury, Dan- 
bury, and Middletown. In the city of 
Bristol, 17 percent of the working force 
is out. This amounts to a serious situa- 
tion, almost an emergency situation. 

No question, other than peace and na- 
tional security, is as important as this 
matter of unemployment. If a man can- 
not find a job, other happenings in the 
world matter little. 

Combating unemployment involves 
many things, and action by Congress is 
one of them. 

During the next few weeks I will sup- 
port and work for prompt enactment of 
@ program of Federal action aimed at 
putting people back to work in Connecti- 
cut and in the Nation. 

This program includes: 

First, extension of the duration of un- 
employment compensation benefits to 
keep unemployed workers afloat while 
we try to put them back on the job. 

Second, passage of the depressed areas 
bill which will bring grants and loans 
for new plants and facilities, vocational 
training, and other aids into such de- 
pressed areas of Connecticut as Ansonia, 
Bristol, and Danielson. 

Third, a long overdue program of tax 
reform which will grant all businesses, 
small and large, greater depreciation al- 
lowances for retooling with new equip- 
ment, and will give small business a 
better break on funds used for expan- 
sion and modernization. 

Fourth, Federal aid for public-school 
construction and Federal loans for pri- 
vate and parochial school construction. 

Fifth, a rapid buildup in the urban 
redevelopment program, which will! 
speed action on many Connecticut proj- 
ects now underway and will assure a 
faster start on projects now awaiting 
approval in Hartford, New Britain, 
Waterbury, New Haven, and West 
Haven. 

Sixth, a liberalization of home-mort- 
gage-loan provisions, which will mean 
lower downpayments and lower in- 
terest rates. This should spark an im- 
mediate upsurge in housing construc- 
tion which will boost employment in a 
variety of fields. 

Seventh, acceleration of the Federal 
highway construction program. 
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Eighth, increase in the minimum 
wage, and extension of its coverage— 
steps which will aid our own low-income 
workers, while pushing up wage scales 
in sections of the country that use low 
wages as one incentive to lure industry 
away from Connecticut. 

Ninth, an expansion of military spend- 
ing on missiles, aircraft, nuclear sub- 
marines, and other weapons—which will 
give needed strength to our national de- 
fense and a welcome boost to Connecti- 
cut’s great defense industry. 

Tenth, the development of a national 
mass transportation program, which will 
help to solve critical problems faced by 
the New Haven Railroad and other 
transportation lines whose survival is 
vital to the employment of thousands. 

I recognize that these measures are 
only short-term, partial remedies for 
what has become a long-term problem. 
The American economy is essentially 
healthy, but not healthy enough. It is 
growing, but it is not growing fast 
enough. 

It is a fact that just as our rate of em- 
ployment is lagging, so, also, is our rate 
of construction of adequate public fa- 
cilities. Each of the programs I have 
outlined, except for the unemployment 
compensation bill, would be fully justi- 
fied on its own merits, even if there were 
no unemployment. And rising unem- 
ployment gives us an additional reason 
for pushing these measures with a sense 
of urgency. 

Long-term solutions involve other fac- 
tors: Finding some proper balance be- 
tween raising tariffs to protect American 
industries that are being destroyed by 
imports, and lowering tariffs to assist 
industries which depend upon exports 
for their welfare; adjusting our tax laws 
to stimulate risk capital and to en- 
courage American businesses to replace 
$80 billion worth of obsolete machinery 
and plant facilities with the new equip- 
ment necessary in order to be able to 
compete around the world; a reevalua- 
tion of all the factors that lead to the 
overpricing of American products, in- 
cluding a new look at work rules which 
protect featherbedding, wage increases 
which are not justified by increased pro- 
ductivity, and administered prices which 
are artificially high, due to monopolistic 
practices. 

But those who are unemployed today 
cannot wait for long-term solutions. We 
can help to meet their immediate prob- 
lem by speeding up these programs, 
which are fully justified in their own 
right, and, if acted upon now, can help 
greatly in the vital job of putting idle 
men and women back to work. 





SENATE MANUAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the new Senate Manuals 
which will be placed on the Members’ 
desks. This edition of the manual, just 
issued by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, incorporates all changes, 
up to adjournment of the 86th Congress, 
in the Standing Rules and Standing 
Orders of the Senate, in the public laws 
relating to the Senate, and in the statis- 
tical and other pertinent materials 
carried in the volume. 
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One editorial aspect of this revision 
is worthy of notice: I refer to the in- 
corporation of section numbers in the 
margins throughout the manual. Index 
references are now to those section num- 
bers, rather than to pages. By this de- 
vice, one can go directly to a desired sec- 
tion without scanning an entire page. 
Also, if desired, the Senate Manual may 
henceforth be cited by its own section 
numbers. 

Each Member of the Senate has been 
advised by the Sergeant at Arms that 
10 cloth-bound copies of the manual are 
available in the Senate warehouse for 
his distribution. It is the hope of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
that each Member will assign some of 
these volumes to key personnel on his 
staff and his committees. 





HUNGARIAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, March 
15 represents Hungarian Freedom Day, 
for it was on March 15, 1848, that a 
group of liberty-loving and patriotic 
Hungarians in their fervent desire for 
freedom and independence were able to 
gain certain freedoms from Chancellor 
Metternich, of Austria. 

Today, the Hungarian people are again 
under the yoke of tyranny—this time, 
under Soviet Russia. However, we can- 
not speak of Hungarian Freedom Day 
without referring to the courageous 
Hungarian freedom fighters who, in a 
desperate and hopeful attempt to free 
themselves and their children, smashed 
through the Iron Curtain by sheer 
courage. The Red-dominated Hun- 
garian Army, some defecting to the 
cause of liberty, was brushed aside. 
For a while it seemed that the Hungar- 
ian freedom fighters had gained their 
objective; but the Russians in an attempt 
to back the tide, sent across the frontier 
masses of savage troops with tanks, 
which systematically wiped out units of 
men and boys, and even women, armed 
only with rifles. Over 50,000 were killed. 
The Communists then unleashed terror 
beyond comprehension against these 
brave Hungarian people. 

But the people of Hungary behind the 
Iron Curtain still have hopes for free- 
dom, just as do the other brave people 
to the north and to the south of them, 
who also are behind the Iron Curtain. 
These people cannot speak or celebrate 
a freedom day on March 15, but the 
Hungarians and their friends through- 
out the free world can do so for them. 

It is our fervent hope that the day 
will come when all freedom-loving peo- 
ple will be free from governmental 
tyrannies of all kinds. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the RrEcorpD a 
letter from the former Prime Minister 
of Hungary, Ferenc Nagy, and an at- 
tached memorandum on the Hungarian 
problem. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the memorandum were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HUNGARIAN COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1961. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SENATOR: Permit us to draw your 

kind attention to the 113th anniversary of 
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the Hungarian revolution of March 15, 1848, 
which will be celebrated by Hungarians all 
over the world as a national holiday, in com- 
memoration of the freedom fight of the Hun- 
garian nation against the oppressing Haps- 
burg dynasty and which was finally crushed 
py the united Austrian and Russian Armies. 

Since this year the celebration of this 
national holiday will precede the U.N. de- 
bate on the problem of Hungary we would 
be extremely grateful if you would kindly 
contribute to the commemoration of this 
anniversary by raising your invaluable voice 
in the Senate in favor of the Hungarian 
cause by demanding that the 12 political 
resolutions adopted by the U.N. General As- 
sembly since the Hungarian revolution be en- 
forced, that Soviet troops be withdrawn, that 
basic human rights and the right of self- 
determination be restored to the Hungarian 
people so that they could decide the form of 
government they want by free elections under 
international control. 

It is the shame of the 20th century that 
at a time when underdeveloped nations are 
liberated one after another, the Hungarian 
people with a record of a thousand years’ 
independence, are still in Soviet bondage 
despite their world-shaking freedom fight in 
1956. 

A massive and impressive demonstration 
in both Houses of the U.S. Congress for the 
Hungarian cause and the adoption of an 
appropriate resolution demanding the en- 
forcement of the U.N. resolutions may con- 
siderably impress the governments and U.N. 
delegates of the new nations. Consequently 
they might devote more attention not only 
to the Hungarian question, but also to the 
Soviet falsehood of making Moscow appear 
as the true spokesman of self-determination 
and independence. To reveal this Soviet 
falsehood is of prime Western interest. 

For that purpose we take the liberty to 
attach to this letter a memorandum which 
briefly summarizes the present situation in 
Hungary. 

Being convinced that you, sir, will do your 
best in order to commemorate in this sense 
the Hungarian Independence Day, we convey 
to you the expression of our high esteem and 
warmest thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
FERENC Nacy, 
Former Prime Minister of Hungary. 





MEMORANDUM ON THE HUNGARIAN PROBLEM 


In his speech delivered in the Ganz factory 
in Budapest on December 2, 1959, Premier 
Khrushchev bluntly declared that the Hun- 
garian revolution was crushed because the 
Soviets wanted to preserve the Communist 
regime in Hungary. He also openly admit- 
ted that the revolution was due to the ex- 
treme despair of the Hungarian people as a 
reaction to Rakosi’s terror regime. His third 
sensational revelation was that even his col- 
leagues in the party presidium had misgiv- 
ings that the Soviet military intervention 
might be “misconstrued” abroad. 

These revelations strikingly confirmed the 
facts established by the U.N. investigation 
organ that the nationwide Hungarian revo- 
lution of October 23, 1956, was due to the 
exasperation of the people with the Com- 
munist system and foreign domination. 

However, although they were ready to 
sacrifice their lives for freedom and democ- 
racy, they very realistically stressed in their 
Political manifestation the necessity of 
good-neighborly relations with the powerful 
Soviet Union. The authentic spokesmen of 
the revolution had many times declared 
that they were not intent on converting 
Hungary into an anti-Soviet base. On the 
contrary, they emphatically advocated the 
idea of an internationally recognized neu- 
trality, as it was officially proclaimed by the 

e Nagy government. 

The United Nations General Assembly 

has, since 1956, successively adopted 12 po- 
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litical resolutions on Hungary, demanding 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops and free 
elections under international control, while 
condemning the Soviet Union for the brutal 
crushing of the victorious Hungarian revo- 
lution. The consistent Soviet defiance of 
these resolutions has gravely affected the 
prestige of the world organization by creat- 
ing a dangerous precedent for the impunity 
of members who do not comply with the 
General Assembly resolutions in critical 
situations. 

Although the political action of the United 
Nations could not be enforced, the mere dis- 
cussion of the Hungarian situation during 
the annual sessions of the General Assembly 
on Hungary is keeping alive the Hungarian 
peoples’ spirit of resistance under a seem- 
ingly quiet apathetic surface. 

It is the most revolting injustice in the 
20th century that the Hungarian people, 
with a record of a thousand years of inde- 
pendence, is languishing in the most ruth- 
less colonial bondage of the Soviet Union, 
while even backward peoples are gaining 
nationhood and independence one after an- 
other, thanks to the help of the Western 
Powers. 

The present situation in Hungary may be 
briefly illustrated as follows: Continuation 
of persecution of patriots, secret trials and 
executions, a ruthless drive for the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, institutional viola- 
tion of basic human rights, psychological 
exploitation of the presence of Soviet troops, 
preservation of the forced labor camps 
despite official denials, and control and 
persecution of the clergy. It is a strikingly 
small minority which rules the country, 
with the help of the presence of the Soviet 
troops. Although the presence of the Soviet 
armed forces allegedly serve only the purpose 
to defend the country against attacks from 
abroad, this Communist explanation is re- 
futed by the fact that they are encircling 
Budapest in order to be able to stifle in bud 
any attempt of a coup d’etat against the 
regime. 

Speeches of the Communist Party leaders 
delivered at the Party Congress in 1959, and 
later on the rare occasions when the so- 
called National Assembly was convened, 
clearly indicate that Moscow wants to 
tighten the regime in Hungary, showing the 
Soviet determination to present Hungary as 
a completely socialized state in order to 
eliminate one of the most outstanding prob- 
lems in Eastern Europe and to make it, thus, 
disappear from the U.N. General Assemby 
forever. 

The Hungarian exile leaders are fully 
aware of the present difficult and complicated 
military and political world situation. They 
know that the situation is not favorable at 
the present time for a concrete solution of 
the Hungarian problem. They believe, how- 
ever, that the raising by the Western world 
of the Hungarian question in the United 
Nations and at other international confer- 
ences, as well as in the parliaments of the 
free world would be a realistic political move 
presenting some imrortant, immediate, and 
long-range advantages both for the West 
and for Hungary. 

From the short-range point of view the 
most evident advantage of the West could 
derive would be the positive impact on the 
morale of the Hungarian people. Thus, the 
deterrent effect of the spirit of resistance 
of the Hungarian and other captive nations 
would not only be preserved, but enhanced. 

In raising the Hungarian question the 
West may reap further short-range advan- 
tages since it would enable the West to de- 
nounce with striking evidence and argu- 
ments the true aims of the Soviet effort to 
pose in Africa, Asia, and Latin America as 
the greatest champion of anticolonialism, 
independence, and self-determination. 

The consistent raising of the Hungarian 
question would also serve long-term inter- 
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ests, because it would display Western de- 
termination not to acquiesce in the commu- 
nistic usurpation of power, which would 
have important significance for the future. 
Such a Western attitude would encourage 
smaller free nations and even America’s 
smaller allies to resist Communist pressure 
and subversion. 

The extreme effectiveness of Soviet diplo- 
matic strategy lies in the very fact that the 
Soviets have a long-range prefixed program 
which they are realizing step by step with 
greatest determination and energy. There- 
fore, only a consistent and bold Western 
strategy, aimed at an overall settlement in 
Europe, instead of a piecemeal policy of 
making peace could counter the Soviet 
Union’s diplomatic offensive in the long run. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, when 
future historians look back upon the 
20th century, they almost certainly will 
remark on the great paradox of our 
times: That while great numbers of 
people achieved liberty, freedom, and 
sovereignty, equally large numbers were 
put under bondage. 

March 15 is the 113th anniversary of 
the Hungarian revolution of 1848 when 
that nation cast off the yoke of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. This once proud 
national holiday is not celebrated in 
Hungary today because the Hungarian 
people are now captives of international 
communism. 

Russian troops stand guard in Hun- 
gary to be sure that the people do not 
rise up as they did in 1956 in an attempt 
to break their bonds. 

Since 1956, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly has adopted 12 resolu- 
tions condemning the Soviets for their 
brutality in crushing the revolution of 
1956 and demanding the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops and free elections under 
international controls. 

But Moscow is disregarding outraged 
world opinion. The Red rulers are 
continuing their persecution of patriots 
and clergy. Secret trials and executions 
still take place, forced labor camps still 
exist, and collectivization of agriculture 
is still the objective of the Communists. 
Moscow hopes that complete sovietiza- 
tion of Hungary will encourage the 
world to remove the Hungarian item 
from the U.N. agenda and forget the 
story of the people who rose up to be 
free. 

Our statements in Congress on this 
Hungarian national holiday are a re- 
minder to those on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain that the memory of the 
Hungarian Revolution will not be erased. 
Our understanding of the progress of 
civilization is that man proceeds from 
slavery to freedom and not vice versa. 

Perhaps it will not happen this year 
or next. But eventually dictatorship 
must crumble and policies of brutality 
and oppression must give way to sanity. 
When that comes to pass, we will be 
ready to welcome the Hungarian people 
into the world community of free and 
sovereign nations. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, friends of Hungarian independence 
all over the world are today celebrating 
the Hungarian revolution of 1848, in 
commemoration of one among many 
inspiring episodes in that nation’s 
continuing struggle for national in- 
dependence. 
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‘Today, too, representatives of the Hun- 
garian Communist regime of Janos Ka- 
dar sit in the United Nations, unfor- 
tunate evidence that not all Hungarians 
are so dedicated to national independ- 
ence. These representatives sit in the 
United Nations under a cloud, their cre- 
dentials not acted upon by the interna- 
tional organization. Since the rising of 
the Hungarian freedom fighters in 1956, 
their ruthless repression by Soviet Rus- 
sian tanks, and the reinstallation of a 
Communist puppet government in Hun- 
gary, the United Nations has passed a 
dozen resolutions on this tragic situation. 
All have been ignored by the Kadar 
regime. 

While the Soviet Union continues its 
eharges about Western imperialism, its 
own troops still remain on Hungarian 
soil, helping to maintain in power a 
Communist government clearly inca- 
Ppable of surviving any genuinely free 
election. 

Having punished all the students and 
other patriots of the 1956 uprising it 
could find, the Kadar regime is now di- 
recting its efforts in persecution of mem- 
bers of the Catholic clergy and laity who 
have not sufficiently inclined before the 
dictatorship falsely called a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. And Cardinal 
Mindszenty, who took refuge in the 
American legation on November 4, 1956, 
remains there today for his safety. 

Mr. President, in our dangerously di- 
vided world, the United Nations may not 
be able to take direct action to right 
these injustices. But it can keep the 
spotlight of publicity on such depriva- 
tions of individual rights and dignity as 
the tragic events in Hungary. On this 
anniversary of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, friends of freedom everywhere join 
in the fervent hope that the future holds 
a happier fate for the brave people of 
Hungary. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Hun- 
gary stands as the gateway of Europe, 
and as such it has always been a battle- 
ground for invaders from the east. 
Against all such invaders Hungarians 
had to defend themselves, and they did 
this successfully during most of their 
history. They succeeded in maintaining 
their national entity against all con- 
tending forces. In the 17th century, 
however, they were forced to submit to 
Austrian rule, and their country became 
part of Austria’s multinational empire. 
Numerous times they tried to shake off 
the foreigner’s unwanted yoke, but they 
were unsuccessful in their attempts. At 
last in 1848 their efforts along these lines 
succeeded. 

In that year revolutionary forces un- 
dermined the authority of the Austrian 
Government under its outlying prov- 
inces. Even in Vienna the Government’s 
authority was flouted. Hungarian lead- 
ers in Budapest were looking for just 
such an opportunity. When they learned 
of the troubles in Vienna, early in March 
they prepared a list of their demands 
and presented it to the Government in 
Budapest on March 15. The Govern- 
ment, not being in a position to refuse, 
acceded to the demands made by the 
Hungarian patriots on that same day. 
Since then March 15 has become the 
Hungarian national holiday, and every 
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year its anniversary is celebrated by the 
Hungarian people. 

Today, on the 113th anniversary of 
that historic event, the people in Hun- 
gary are not allowed to observe its an- 
niversary. But they still cherish the 
ideas embodied in their Freedom Day, 
and they have no doubt of their even- 
tual freedom. We are fully aware of 
their sufferings under communism, and 
particularly of the treacherous way 
they were dealt with in October of 1956. 
But while Khrushchev’s ruthless agents 
are doing their worst to suppress all 
freedom in Hungary, freedom still lives 
and gathers force in the hearts of all 
stouthearted and liberty-loving Hun- 
garians. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today 
marks the 113th anniversary of the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1848. Unfortu- 
nately, the brutal suppression of the 
Hungarian revolution of November 1956 
makes this a sad occasion, To me, this 
brutal suppression is particularly vivid, 
as I was on that Hungarian border, at 
the bridge of Andau, as thousands upon 
thousands of Hungarians walked to free- 
dom through the freezing cold, the 
mines, and the barbed wire. 

My admiration for these brave peo- 
ple and for their ideals increased with 
the passing of the ensuing year I spent 
working with the Hungarian refugees. 

Mr. President, all those who enjoy the 
blessings of freedom extend their sym- 
pathy and admiration to the brave Hun- 
garians who throughout history have 
demonstrated their desire to be free. 
We can never forget the sacrifices of the 
Hungarian people nor should we ever 
yield on our insistence that the United 
Nations resolutions dealing with the 
Hungarian revolution be implemented. 
This is the least we can do to demon- 
strate our solidarity with our Hungarian 
brothers who have shown the world that 
no amount of oppression can dampen 
man’s innate desire for liberty. 

On this day, Mr. President, our hearts 
and our thoughts go out to the Hun- 
garian people with the fond hope that 
someday they will once again be free. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the cele- 
bration, on March 15, of the 113th anni- 
versary of the Hungarian revolution of 
1848 presents anew the opportunity to 
salute the embattled people of Hungary. 
A few minutes ago we heard the eloquent 
prayer delivered by Msgr. Béla Varga, 
who commented on that event. They 
have fought with undiminished courage 
for their freedom and independence, in 
spite of oppressive rulers and crushing 
defeats. 

Today, oppression by a small ruling 
clique, which is supported by the armed 
might of Soviet troops, is the order of 
the day in Hungary. The United Na- 
tions General Assembly has, since 1956, 
adopted 12 resolutions condemning the 
Soviet Union for its brutal suppression 
of the Hungarian people’s revolt, and 
demanding that Soviet troops be with- 
drawn and that free elections be held 
under international control. The Soviet 
Union has defied these United Nations 
resolutions; but, despite the fact that 
they cannot be enforced, the knowledge 
that the Hungarian situation is regularly 
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discussed in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations helps to keep alive the 
spirit of resistance of the Hungarian 
people. 

They serve notice that the free world 
will not yield to the power tactics of 
communism, and are a warning to the 
newly developing countries of Asia and 
Africa of the true aims of the Soviet 
Union, lurking behind the demagogic 
and deceitful slogans it employs. The 
freedom of Hungary is a touchstone of 
our fight for free world security. I will 
do all I can—and so will, I know, millions 
of others—to help the Hungarian people 
and other captive peoples held by com- 
munism to keep bright and clear the 
spirit of their ultimate freedom and in- 
dependence. 





WORLD TRADE CENTER IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the past 
decade has seen an expansion of world 
trade unprecedented in history. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, world imports and 
exports have nearly doubled, from a total 
of $117 billion in 1950 to more than 
$225 billion last year. During this same 
period, the U.S. 75 percent increase 
of foreign trade was equally remark- 
able—from less than $20 billion in 1950 
to more than $34 billion in 1960—espe- 
cially when compared with our inter- 
national trade of $5.5 billion in 1938, the 
last year before the outbreak of World 
War II. 

The primary port and the great center 
of the U.S. participation in world trade 
has been the port of New York. Well 
over a quarter of this Nation’s imports 
and exports have passed through the 
port during this period of trade expan- 
sion, and more than one-half of them 
have been financed on a few acres of 
land located on the island of Manhattan, 
which is the very heart of this great 
port. 

Mr. President, millions of Americans 
throughout the Nation owe their liveli- 
hoods to the work which every day of 
every year draws the ships, trucks, and 
the planes of the world to the port of 
New York. Last year these ships, trucks, 
and planes carried 14 million tons of 
cargo, and brought hundreds of thou- 
sands of tourists, to and from the 
United States. 

Now, after more than 2% years of in- 
tensive work, the port of New York is 
proposing to establish a World Trade 
Center, under the auspices of the New 
York Port Authority and the Downtown- 
Lower Manhattan Association, under 
the leadership of David Rockefeller and 
John D. Butt, which will do honor to the 
greatest trading Nation in the world, as 
well as to the greatest port of this Nation. 
This World Trade Center will cost $355 
million to build. Except for those fea- 
tures of it which envisage urban renewal, 
all of this money will come from private 
sources. ‘Thus, the port of New York 
joins New Orleans, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, and Houston. in the estab- 
lishment of a great trade center which 
will help to keep the United States as the 
leading trading nation of the world. The 
trade expansion of the 1950’s was only 4 
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precursor of what will take place during 
the coming decades, when the developing 
nations of the world will become the vast 
markets for our products. The port of 
New York will be ready. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorpD ex- 
cerpts from the presentation of the Port 
of New York Authority of this project, 
including its letter of transmittal to the 
Governors of New Jersey and New York 
and the mayor of the city of New York. 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp editorials from 
the New York Herald Tribune and the 
New York Times on this subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE Port oF NEw YorRK AUTHORITY, 
New York, N.Y., March 10, 1961. 

Hon. ROBERT B. MEYNER, 
Governor of the State of New Jersey. 
Hon. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor of the State of New York. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Mayor of the City of New York: 

On January 27, 1960, the Downtown-Lower 
Manhattan Association addressed a report to 
Your Excellencies, the Governors of the 
States of New Jersey and New York, and to 
Your Honor, the mayor of the city of New 
York, in which it proposed the establish- 
ment of a World Trade Center in the New 
York-New Jersey port district. The associa- 
tion recommended to you that the Port of 
New York Authority undertake a study of 
the planning, financing, and activation of 
such a facility of commerce. That study, 
authorized by the commissioners of the port 
authority at its meeting of February 11, 1960, 
has now been completed. 

A World Trade Center in the bistate port, 
as developed in the study, would bring to- 
gether the many government agencies, 
American as well as foreign, for the greatly 
improved coordination of the governmental 
and administrative procedures involved in 
negotiating, financing, arranging for and 
clearing the movement of import-export 
cargo through the port; centralize the 
existing trade information agencies located 
in the port; provide a central marketplace for 
international trade through the port; stimu- 
late the entry of US. manufacturers and 
business firms into foreign trade activities 
through the port; and assist oversea concerns 
and representatives in their negotiations 
with American agencies and companies using 
the port. 

The essential findings of the World Trade 
Center study are: 

1. The establishment of a World Trade 
Center in this port would benefit the people 
of the entire port area. It would maintain 
and stimulate the flow of commerce through 
the port district of northern New Jersey and 
New York and thus would increase employ- 
ment at the marine terminals of the port as 
well as in related businesses and industries 
in the two States. 

2. The development of a World Trade Cen- 
ter with its conforming architectural plan 
developed during the study is in the public 
interest and is economically feasible. 

8. The unique problems inherent in the 
financing, organization and operation of a 
World Trade Center make it probable that 
the project could be undertaken successfully 
only by a public agency, 

There has been a positive response to the 
concept of a World Trade Center from rep- 
resentatives of the world trade community. 
For example, the U.S. Customs Service, for- 
eign consulates and trade promotion offices, 
and the New York Stock Exchange have al- 
ready expressed interest in participating in 
the center, 
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A final decision on the establishment of a 
World Trade Center can be made only after 
additional planning and conclusive negotia- 
tion with prospective participants. Further 
progress in these activities, however, can be 
made authoritatively only by an organiza- 
tion empowered to enter into commitments 
and to proceed with financing and construc- 
tion. We recommend, therefore, that an ap- 
propriate organization be authorized to be 
responsible for the planning, financing and 
establishment of a World Trade Center in 
the port of New York. 

The Port of New York Authority has been 
honored to have had the opportunity to make 
this study which, if implemented, can be of 
enormous significance to the citizens of the 
States of New Jersey and New York and par- 
ticularly to the millions of people who depend 
upon the continued prosperity of the port of 
New York for their livelihood. 

The commissioners of the port authority 
respectfully submit this report to the Gov- 
ernors of the States of New Jersey and New 
York and to the mayor of the City of New 
York for their consideration and determina- 
tion of any further action they may wish to 
direct toward the establishment of a World 
Trade Center in the port of New York. 

Sincerely, 

S. Sloan Colt, Howard S. Cullman, N. 
Baxter Jackson, Joseph A. Martino, 
Bayard F. Pope, Alexander Halpern, 
James C. Kellogg III, Donald V. Lowe, 
John J. Clancy, Robert F. McAlevy, 
Jr., W. Paul Stillman, Charles W. 
Engelhard. 


THE NEED FOR A WoRLD TRADE CENTER 


The generally accepted concept of a World 
Trade Center involves the establishment and 
operation of a facility of commerce that 
would stimulate and facilitate world trade 
and make more effective and efficient the 
functioning of related service agencies by 
bringing together the offices of government 
and industry involved in world trade 
activities. 

A center was established in New Orleans 
by the organization of “International 
House” in 1945 and its companion “Interna- 
tional Trade Mart’’ in 1948. Since then, 
other world trade centers have been estab- 
lished in San Diego, San Francisco, and Bos- 
ton, and one is now under construction in 
Houston. A center also was recently estab- 
lished in Rome, Italy. These centers gen- 
erally provide merchandise display areas, 
Office space, trade libraries, promotional ac- 
tivities, and related functions. They have 
in each case reflected a community interest 
in their establishment and have received, in 
most cases, public financial support or 
assistance. 


WORLD TRADE IS BASIC TO THE ECONOMY OF THE 
NEW JERSEY-NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


The proposal of a World Trade Center in 
the port of New York recognizes that the flow 
of foreign and domestic cargoes through the 
port of New York is the most important 
single economic factor in the prosperity of 
the New Jersey-New York metropolitan area. 
A study conducted by the port authority in 
1956 indicated that some 430,000 jobs pay- 
ing over $2.1 billion in wages each year are 
provided by the movement of oceanborne 
cargo through the port of New York. 

Equally important, each of the 430,000 port 
jobs creates an economic condition equiv- 
alent to two additional jobs—or a total of 
1,300,000 jobs, representing an annual in- 
come of $6.3 billion. Considering the worker 
and his family, a total of 3,120,000 port dis- 
trict residents of a total population of about 
13 million are found to be directly or in- 
directly dependent for their livelihood upon 
the port’s waterborne commerce. Thus, the 
port provides the economic basis for exist- 
ence for one out of every four persons who 
live in the port district and provides more 
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than 25 percent of the total wages earned 
annually in the port district. 

In addition, the availability of the un- 
paralleled transportation facilities of the port 
of New York has been of significant impor- 
tance to the development of export manu- 
facturing operations in the States of New 
Jersey and New York. Based on the latest 
available statistics, 14 percent of the total 
U.S. general cargo exports originate in the 
States of New Jersey and New York, thus 
making the bistate area adjoining the port 
the Nation’s leading export manufacturing 
center. Indeed, approximately 20 percent of 
the manufactured output of the State of New 
Jersey, valued at more than $1 billion an- 
nually, goes into foreign markets. Approxi- 
mately 140,000 New Jersey industrial workers 
are dependent upon this foreign trade for 
their income. The State of New York sends 
approximately 12 percent of its manufac- 
tured output valued at more than $1.5 billion 
annually into foreign markets. Approxi- 
mately 206,000 of New York’s industrial work- 
ers are dependent upon this foreign trade 
for their income. 

The volume of oceanborne general cargo, 
the most important income-generating seg- 
ment of the port of New York’s foreign 
trade, in 1959 climbed to 13.1 million tons, 
or 8.4 percent above 1958. The growth of 
the port’s general cargo, however, did not 
keep abreast of the national expansion of 
general cargo in foreign trade. Hence, New 
York’s share of U.S. oceanborne general cargo 
declined from 27.0 percent in 1958 to 24.7 
percent in 1959. Oversea air cargo, consist- 
ing primarily of high-value freight, con- 
tinued its dynamic growth in 1959, increas- 
ing 32 percent over 1958, to 42,600 tons. 

In viewing the port’s strong performance 
in 1959, it must be noted that the record 
tonnage obscures the fact that the competi- 
tive position of the port as the Nation’s 
leading port has been slowly declining since 
the end of World War II. The 24.7 percent 
share of total U.S. oceanborne general cargo 
is the lowest which the port has ever re- 
corded. This low percentage continued the 
trend which has been evident since 1952 
when the port handled almost 33 percent 
of the total U.S. oceanborne general cargo 
in foreign trade. The trend is evidenced 
further by preliminary reports of the cargo 
tonnages moving through the port in 1960. 
Although the volume is higher than it was 
for the same period in 1959, the percentage 
share is even lower. This decreasing share 
reflects the intense competition existing 
among ports of the United States. It is also 
representative of the industrial development 
of southern, midwest, and far west sections 
of the Nation and the resultant growth of 
the ports adjacent to these sections. It re- 
sults too from the many artificial freight 
rate handicaps which favor other US. ports 
in their competition with the port of New 
York. 

It is thus of overwhelming importance to 
the metropolitan area of northern New 
Jersey and New York, to its economy and its 
population, to do everything possible to 
maintain the preeminence of the port of 
New York, to insure that increasing 
amounts of cargo in foreign trade continue 
to move through the port, and to make every 
effort to preserve and enhance the port’s 
competitive position as the focal point for 
US. foreign trade. 

The establishment of a World Trade Cen- 
ter in the port of New York, the Nation’s 
leading port and the established center of 
international trade, thus would be a chal- 
lenging undertaking. The existing world 
trade community of the port includes a com- 
plete range of world trade services and in- 
volves a multitude of individual organiza- 
tions and agencies. Not only is the port 
of New York the Nation’s leading port, but 
to a great extent the international trade 
community of the United States is focused 
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on the port. Over one-half of the Nation's 
foreign trade is financed in lower Man- 
hattan. The largest concentration of for- 
eign consulates, exporters and importers in 
the entire United States is loctaed in the 
metropolitan area of the port, and the port 
is the natural gateway for the growing influx 
of foreign business visitors to the United 
States. 

The economic unity of the bistate port is 
exemplified by the operations of this world 
trade community. Although the service and 
transaction functions of the community it- 
self are to a great extent located in Manhat- 
tan, the cargo with which it is concerned 
flows across piers located throughout the 
harbor without regard to State or municipal 
boundaries. This is illustrated by inbound 
voyages of four general cargo ships which 
recently arrived at port Newark, Jersey City, 
and Hoboken. These ships discharged ap- 
proximately 24,000 tons of general cargo in- 
volying 832 individual shipments. The proc- 
essing of the import documents for 821 of 
these shipments occurred at the customhouse 
in Manhattan and in most cases was per- 
formed by customs brokers whose offices are 
in Manhattan. Of the total shipments, 657 
were controlled by consignees located in 
Manhattan. These same ships carried ap- 
proximately 9,700 tons of general cargo in- 
volving 543 separate shipments on their out- 
bound voyages. All of these ships were 
arranged for by freight forwarders or by ship- 
pers located in Manhattan and all export 
declarations on the cargo were processed at 
the customhouse in Manhattan. Similarly, 
the financial, insurance, and other necessary 
service functions vital to world trade, while 
concentrated in Manhattan, serve all the 
marine facilities of the bistate port area. 

Although historically the world trade com- 
munity is the very basis of the economy of 
the port district, to a great extent it suffers 
today from its dispersal over widely sepa- 
rated areas of Manhattan. A World Trade 
Center in the port of New York, therefore, 
should have as its objectives the providing 
of a focal point for as great as possible rep- 
resentation of the world trade community 
and of its many and varied functions—con- 
sOlidated in an effective and efficient work- 
ing relationship. 

On the basis of the study of the need for 
a World Trade Center in the port of New 
York, a World Trade Center should provide 
for: 

1. The marketing activities of internation- 
al trade. 

2. The multitude of administrative services 
essential to the movement of goods in in- 
ternational trade including customhouse 
services. 

3. A concentration of the various ex- 
changes for commodities and securities and 

_of the banking institutions which serve in- 
ternational trade. 

4. A concentration of informational facili- 
ties to enable world traders to transact 
business more efficiently and expeditiously. 

5. A focal point for the world trade com- 
munity leading to more extensive exchange 
of ideas and more direct action in the solu- 
tion of problems in the international trade 
field. 


WORLD TRADE CENTER BENEFITS TO PORT 


The study covered the feasibility and de- 
sirability of a World Trade Center designed 
to provide for this wide range of services 
and activities. A positive response has been 
received to the concept of a World Trade 
Center for the port of New York embodying 
these functions. Qualified and competent 
representatives of every segment of the world 
trade community have endorsed the proposed 
World Trade Center as being advantageous 
to them and to world trade. While this re- 
sponse cannot be interpreted as guarantee- 
ing the ultimate realization of the center, 
it provides a sound basis for a reasonable 
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expectation that an economically feasible 
World Trade Center can be developed. 

In general, the approval of the concept of 
a World Trade Center in the port of New 
York-New Jersey resulted from a recognition 
that such a center would provide the follow- 
ing advantages to the world trade com- 
munity and to the port: 

1. Simplify and expedite the processing of 
administrative and procedural matters in- 
volved in arranging for the movement of ex- 
port and import cargo through the port, 
resulting in savings in time and money as 
Well as improved service. 

2. Centralize and improve the trade in- 
formation services now located in scattered 
areas of the port. 

3. Provide a marketplace for U.S. products 
available for export through the port which 
would attract foreign buyers from around 
the world. 

4. Provide an international marketplace 
for import products for U.S. buyers. 

5. Establish a central location for agencies 
of the United States and foreign govern- 
ments concerned with the port’s commerce, 
thereby making it possible for them to serve 
the world trade community more effectively. 

6. Simplify communication among mem- 
bers of the world trade community in the 
port, permitting them to identify more easily 
their common problems, to devise means of 
solving these problems and to implement 
programs to achieve solutions. 

7. Stimulate the entry of U.S. manufac- 
turers into export activities by providing in- 
formation on foreign markets, giving them 
exposure to buyers for these foreign markets, 
and offering assistance in identifying and 
using efficient procedures for their export 
trade operations through the port. 

Most importantly, to our two States and 
to the many municipalities along the shores 
of this great harbor, such a World Trade 
Center in the port of New York would have 
the direct benefit of increasing the amount 
of cargo moving across the docks in every 
area of the New Jersey-New York port. 
These increases could be expected to result 
from the fact that the World Trade Center 
would: 

1. Further enhance the port’s ability to 
provide shippers with the most efficient pos- 
sible service. 

2. Attract more buyers and sellers to world 
trade, thus expanding the port’s trade. 

3. Bind more tightly to the port the man- 
agement offices controlling export and import 
operations of U.S. and foreign firms, thus 
keeping them especially aware of the port of 
New York and of the many advantages it 
offers. 

4, Enhance the competitive position of the 
New Jersey-New York port by bringing to- 
gether into more efficient working relation- 
ships the participating segments of the port’s 
world trade community and by serving as a 
constructive symbol of the port’s leadership 
in handling international trade. 


WORLD TRADE MARKETING 


Perhaps the greatest challenge lies in the 
world trade marketing area. A world trade 
market must be basically a place for the buy- 
ing and selling of goods. 

The various channels of marketing now 
available to the international trader are nu- 
merous. They include distribution channels 
based in the United States, such as resident 
buyers or other types of middlemen, which 
will be described in subsequent sections of 
this report; the direct use of distribution 
channels based abroad, such as agents, dis- 
tributors, salesmen or buyers located in for- 
eign markets, and an increasingly important 
segment of marketing, the direct production 
of goods in the foreign market area, either 
through subsidiary corporations or through 
licensing agreements. Many firms may use 
several of these different channels of dis- 
tribution, depending upon the requirements 
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of individual foreign markets or, in some 
cases, the requirements of specific trans- 
actions. 

Most proposals for a World Trade Center 
have involved a marketplace consisting pri- 
marily of permanent exhibition facilities. 
Permanent exhibit facilities, however, are but 
one aspect of the many and varied market- 
ing mechanisms and activities involved in 
the conduct and development of world trade. 
This study, therefore, has evolved a concept 
for the provision of facilities to suit the 
individual needs of all those agencies and 
firms involved in the exchange of goods in 
international trade. Thus, the World Trade 
Center would provide for the varied office 
functions involved in international trade 
operations and also for permanent exhibition 
of goods, but in quantities and spatial rela- 
tionships that would suit the needs of the 
individual participating firms. The concept 
then is one which focuses both on the goods 
moving in international trade and on the 
persons and organizations involved in the 
exchange of goods. 

The proposed World Trade Center, there- 
fore, should include an area which provides 
(1) substantial quantities of space suitable 
for permanent exhibits, and (2) office space 
adjacent to the display areas. This area, 
combining both office and exhibit facilities, 
would be available to a continuing flow of 
buyers throughout the year. The response 
to this proposal during the study indicates 
substantial interest in participation in an 
area designed along these lines and which 
might appropriately be called a world trade 
mart. The study indicates also a general 
recognition by world traders that significant 
benefits could be obtained in creating such 
a central point for world trade marketing 
operations. 

There are three general areas of the inter- 
national trade process that should be accom- 
modated within a world trade mart: 

(a) U.S. export activities. 

(b) U.S. import activities. 

(c) Trade promotional activities. 


EXPORT ACTIVITIES IN THE WORLD TRADE 
CENTER 


While a precise measure of the number 
of firms in the export trade is not available, 
studies indicate the following potential 
market: 

1. Two thousand nine hundred U.S. corpo- 
rations whose products account for 76 per- 
cent of the total dollar volume of US. ex- 
ports. 

2. Two hundred combination export 
managers who represent over 3,000 manu- 
facturers, and are responsible for more than 
half of the dollar volume of business 
through combination export managers, 

3. Two thousand general exporters with 
operations large and stable enough to be 
considered for possible interest in a World 
Trade Center. 

From the standpoint of export operations, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce has stated 
that less than 4 percent of the manufactur- 
ing concerns in the United States maintain 
continuing export programs. This concept 
of a world trade mart therefore offers a pos- 
sible starting point for entry into interna- 
tional trade by the multitude of U.S. firms 
which do not now participate. These firms 
could gain exposure to thousands of foreign 
businessmen arriving through the port of 
New York. The U.S. export expansion pro- 
gram is aimed at enlarging the number of 
American firms participating in export trade, 
and such a program would undoubtedly 
complement actively the participation of 
such firms in a world trade mart. 


IMPORT ACTIVITIES IN THE WORLD TRADE CENTER 


There are in the United Statés at the pres- 
ent time approximately 4,200 import estab- 
lishments. Of these, almost one-half are 
located in the port of New York. Our studies 
indicate that the potential market for in- 
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terest of importers in the world trade cen- 
ter would include: 

1. One thousand eight hundred import 
merchants. Statistics from the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census indicate that the number of 
firms and the volume of import business of 
this group and of the import agents has, 
since 1954, been growing at a more acceler- 
ated rate than that of the overall import 
volume. The concentration of world trade 
services and information facilities is of par- 
ticular interest to this group. 

2. Two hundred fifty import agents. With 
the increase of actual buying for the volume 
of imports for various areas of commerce 
within the United States, the import agent 
has become increasingly important. His 
function does not ordinarily require display 
space. 

8. One hundred fifty foreign firms having 
sales offices in the United States. With the 
increasing expansion of production of corpo- 
rations in foreign countries has come an in- 
crease in the number of sales offices estab- 
lished by these companies in the United 
States. 


SURVEY SHOWS MART CONCEPT FEASIBLE 


Conferences were held with executives of 
67 representative national import and ex- 
port trade associations and with executives 
of 57 U.S. corporations exporting abroad, 
which for the most part represented leading 
firms in their respective fields. In these dis- 
cussions, the reaction to the proposed world 
trade mart was overwhelmingly favorable. 

There was uneven interest in the mart by 
those in the import field. Those importers 
currently located in market areas for con- 
sumer goods have little interest in moving 
from these market areas. However, they do 
express specific interest in the more ex- 
tensive and more easily accessible informa- 
tion which could be available in a World 
Trade Center. Those importers active in the 
commodity trades more easily fit into the 
concept of the World Trade Center. Their 
interest in participation, however, would de- 
pend upon the inclusion in the center of the 
various commodity exchanges described in a 
succeeding portion of this report. 

In contrast, there has been active and 
significant interest in the establishment of 
national areas within the World Trade Cen- 
ter. As explained in the following section 
of this report, these national areas would 
be concerned initially with trade promotion 
and development rather than with actual 
business transactions. 


TRADE PROMOTION IN THE WORLD TRADE CENTER 


Perhaps the most enthusiastic response to 
the world trade marketing concept has come 
from those agencies interested in promoting 
the international exchange of goods rather 
than in actually transacting business. One 
group of agencies involved in such promo- 
tional efforts are the foreign consulates, for- 
eign trade commissions, and foreign cham- 
bers of commerce. Interviews with 68 of the 
foreign consulates and trade commissions 
and with 14 of the foreign chambers of com- 
merce indicated strongly that there is a 
sound basis for organizing promotional ac- 
tivities through national units. The mart 
thus might contain numerous foreign areas, 
each incorporating the consulate (or at least 
the commercial section), trade commission, 
chamber of commerce, and sales offices of 
major corporations or a combination of two 
or more of these activities of each nation 
involved. 

Another area of participation in the mart 
by promotional agencies is that of various 
U.S. regional organizations. A prime ex- 
ample of this type of agency is the Port of 
New York Authority, which unquestionably 
would move its eastern trade development 
office to the world trade mart. Similarly, it 
can be expected that other regional groups 
of the United States might want to locate 
exhibit areas in the world trade mart. The 
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study has not attempted to evaluate through 
actual formal survey the possibility of such 
participation on a regional basis, although 
informal expressions of interest have been 
received from several out-of-town sources, 





[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
14, 1961] 


THE WorRLD TRADE CENTER WE Must HAVE 


About the proposed World Trade Center, 
let’s pull out all the adjectival stops at once 
and cheer. 

This is what New York has wanted for 
years—one big facility to bring together 
governmental agencies, coordinate the pro- 
cedures of international commerce, central- 
ize trade information, provide a central 
marketplace, and in general meet all the in- 
finite needs of world business in America’s 
No. 1 port. 

The Port of New York Authority, at the 
behest of the Downtown-Lower Manhattan 
Association, has now reported back to Gov- 
ernors Rockefeller and Meyner and Mayor 
Wagner that the World Trade Center is 
economically feasible, would stimulate com- 
merce and increase employment. 

Now, this is precisely what has been said 
all along. But now we have the specific 
recommendations in exciting magnitude— 
a 16-acre complex on the lower East River 
with a 72-story world trade mart, a 30-story 
world commerce exchange, a 20-story trade 
center gateway, and for good measure a new 
home for the Stock Exchange. 

The port authority estimates the required 
investment at $335 million, assuming this is 
to be urban renewal, says the development 
would best be guided by one organization, 
and suggests that only a public agency 
undertake the job. 

That, pretty obviously, means that the 
port authority, which has the resources, is 
eagerly waiting to be asked. And of course 
it should be, for the World Trade Center 
means more business, more jobs, more money 
to every part of the metropolitan region. 
Certainly this is of overwhelming common 
importance to New York and New Jersey as 
partners in the port district. 

There is a familiar statistic that one out 
of every 4 persons in 13 million regional 
dwellers is directly or indirectly dependent 
on our port’s commerce for a livelihood. The 
World Trade Center will fortify that economy 
by stimulating foreign trade and enhancing 
our competitive position against rival ports. 

The investment of $335 million, a self- 
liquidating proposition with no property 
taxes lost, means a mighty great lot of ad- 
vantage in going after the export-import 
dollar. The only wonder is that the World 
Trade Center with all that it promises in so 
many civic and economic directions, wasn’t 
built long ago. 

The thing to do now is to make up for lost 
time. The port authority, by reason of its 
substance and its record as port salesman 
and port developer, is clearly the right party. 
The respective legislatures ought to have no 
misgivings in charging the bistate agency 
to proceed with the World Trade Center, for 
this is surely the most important develop- 
ment for the port of New York in many a 
year. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 14, 1961] 
A WorRLD TRADE CENTER 


The $355 million World Trade Center pro- 
posed for the bi-State port of New York 
would have a stimulating influence on the 
whole metropolitan area. The location 
chosen, a 16-acre site in lower Manhattan, 
bounded by Old Slip, Fulton Street, and Pearl 
and Water Streets, is logical—one might 
almost say mandated by circumstances, his- 
toric and present. In this strip along the 
East River a multilevel concourse, a 72-story 
world trade mart, a circular 8-story securities 
exchange, a 30-story world commerce ex- 
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change, and a 20-story trade center gateway 
would be built in a construction schedule 
that calls for the completion of these struc- 
tures by 1968. 

When David Rockefeller and John D. Butt, 
acting for the Downtown-Lower Manhattan 
Association, delivered a package of ideas to 
city hall October 14, 1958, for salvage and 
redevelopment of the southern part of the 
island it was the forecast of a great future, 
in which hundreds of millions of dollars 
would be invested. The idea for a World 
Trade Center was a sequel of this early 
planning, and was put to the Port of New 
York Authority to study and test out feasi- 
bility. The port authority has spent a year 
in such study, has even enlarged the hori- 
zons of what in the beginning seemed a high- 
ly ambitious undertaking, and has declared 
its confidence that the project is practicable, 
financially and otherwise. 

The essence of the plan and the genius of 
the idea are to bring together in one con- 
centration as completely as possible the gov- 
ernmental and private functions and person- 
nel having to do with world trade. It would 
be a central market place, clearinghouse, 
gathering place for American and foreign in- 
terests. It would simplify and expedite the 
doing of business; it would centralize infor- 
mation; it would unify all governmental 
agencies, simplify communication and con- 
tact. 

The port authority is the agency to under- 
take this vast job. In fact there are no other 
takers. It can do so only with the authori- 
zation of the legislatures, which are its mas- 
ters. With the New York Legislature in its 
final weeks, the time is short if a year’s delay 
is to be avoided. A bill to authorize the 
port authority to finance and construct the 
world trade center is ready. It should be 
passed, with the hope and expectation that 
New Jersey likewise will see the great ad- 
vantage of the continued cooperation be- 
tween the States in promoting the port wel- 
fare so long demonstrated to be indivisible 
by political boundaries. 





CONFLICTS-OF-INTEREST LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, March 13, 1961, the Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery, of which 
I am a member, issued a staff report 
entitled “The Private Citizen and the 
National Service.” This report, which 
grew out of hearings held last year by 
the subcommittee, points out the serious 
need for legislative action to revise the 
outdated conflicts of interest statutes 
now on the books. These hearings 
heard from a number of experts in the 
field, including Roswell Perkins, former 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who was chairman 
of a special committee of the associa- 
tion of the bar of the city of New York 
which studied this problem, and Prof. 
Bayless Manning of Yale University, 
who had served as staff consultant to 
the association of the bar study. That 
project resulted in specific legislative 
proposals, which I have introduced in 
the Senate together with my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc], and 
which are now pending before the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary as 
S. 603. This bill should be given prompt 
consideration. 

The subcommittee’s staff report also 
concerns itself with the effect of the 
present dual compensation | statutes, 
which prevent the Government from 
availing itself of the services of retired 
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military officers who may be experts in 
areas in which our country seriously re- 
quires their continued service. I have 
also introduced a bill, S. 1103, which 
would amend these statutes, in order to 
make possible such employment, by 
establishing a reasonable relationship 
between the amount of retired pay the 
officer may receive and the salary sched- 
ule for the civil service position con- 
cerned. I believe that such legislation 
should also be promptly considered, par- 
ticularly in the light of our desire to 
limit the employment by defense con- 
tractors of retired military officers where 
such employment results in conflicts of 
interest of a different type—those be- 
tween the interests of the contractor 
and of the service with which the officer 
retains a number of close connections 
even in retired status. 

I am hopeful that these bills may re- 
ceive early consideration by the Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary and on Armed 
Services, and that the strong support 
for such legislation contained in the 
National Policy Machinery Subcommit- 
tee report will be carefully considered by 
those committees. 





UNITED SHAREHOLDERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of the 
economic phenomena that distinguishes 
the United States of the 20th century 
is the broad diffusion of corporate own- 
ership among the people of our country. 
This is a tribute to American pri- 
vate enterprise which has made it pos- 
sible for so many millions of people 
to share in the benefits of our industrial 
and commercial initiative. Their special 
interest in the well-being of American 
economy has led to the formation of 
an organization called the United Share- 
holders of America, under the leadership 
of my brother, Benjamin A. Javits, of 
New York, who is its president. This or- 
ganization was recently described in a 
newspaper feature column, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the account by Bob Con- 
sidine, entitled, “Voice of the Share- 
holder,’ which appeared in the New York 
Journal American, January 31, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

VoIcE OF THE SHAREHOLDER 
(By Bob Considine) 

It’s true. Many men lead lives of quiet 
desperation. But don’t class Benjamin A. 
Javits among them. The New York at- 
torney-author, who organized and is presi- 
dent of a group named the United Share- 
holders of America, is a rarity in today’s 
world; he’s completely confident about the 
road we should travel. 

“I’m an of all the great teachers 
of the past,” the 67-year-old brother of New 
York’s Senator Jack Javits told us. He 
stated it as a fact, not a boast. His com- 
plaint is that not enough persons listen to 
what he teaches. This, in brief, is the un- 
heralded crusade of the once-poor East Side 
boy who put himself through Fordham Law 
School and made millions. 

He wants to organize the 13 million Amer- 
ican shareholders into a group as tightly 
knit and influential as are the Nation’s pri- 
vate organizations of veterans, trade union- 
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ists, manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, farm- 
ers and so forth. As things now stand, 
Javits says, shareholders supinely let polit- 
ical and other factions regulate and domi- 
nate the companies in which they have in- 
vested. They don’t have the unity that 
would enable them to fight restrictive legis- 
lation, excessive demands by labor and in- 
competence on the part of company execu- 
tives. 

“There must be an economic electorate in 
this country as well as a political electorate,” 
he told us. “We've got to cure our indus- 
trial leaders of the guilt complex they seem 
to possess because of the fact that they make 
money. We've got to teach the people, too, 
to bring about a standard of living in which 
they, too, share to the hilt. We've got to 
stop parroting the Russian propaganda that 
there is something evil about making a 
profit. 

“The rate of a country’s growth is regu- 
lated by the size of the profit of its industry. 
Our profits have dropped from about 8 per- 
cent to 2 percent in recent years. Look at 
the progress West Germany and Italy have 
made since the end of World War II. In 
each case, industrial leaders took the work- 
ers aside and said, in effect, ‘Suffer with us 
for a bit until we make a lot of money. 
The more money we make, the bigger we'll 
get. There will be more jobs, then more 
money for everybody.’ The Government and 
unions played ball, and you see the result. 
Russia achieved the same goals with the 
help of a gun at each worker’s head.” 

Javits sees the stockholder’s group as an 
equal to any other organization in the coun- 
try. Its spokesmen, he feels, should be pres- 
ent at all labor-management discussions 
and be heard by Congress before the pas- 
sage of any bill affecting production, profits, 
tariffs and trade. They should hover over 
management, too, he believes, instead of 
being bullied or scorned. Or submissive. 
He points out that A. T. & T., for example, 
has nearly four times as many stockholders 
as employees. 

“If the stockholders ever worked as a co- 
hesive force they could change the course of 
our history,” Javits asserts with confidence. 
“They could, for example, say through the 
presidents they employ to run the great 
companies, General Motors, General Electric, 
United States Steel, and so forth, ‘We de- 
clare a 10-year plan which, if free of Gov- 
ernment meddling, false notions about 
monopolies, relief from confiscatory taxes, 
fear of bigness, and full cooperation with 
labor, will bring about a golden era in 
which there will not only be no unemploy- 
ment but a need for 10 million more 
workers.’ 

“We need a rebirth of fervor for capitalism. 

“The Communists have a fervor for com- 
munism. If they didn’t, they would not 
have made their industrial gains. Our in- 
dustry on the other hand is so strapped by 
rule, bad conscience and the indifference 
of the people who own it—the stockhold- 
ers—that we're listlessly losing ground. 
We're moving toward socialism by default. 
What’s gone wrong with us?” 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance may have until mid- 
night tonight to file its report, with any 
individual views, on H.R. 4806 to provide 
for the establishment of a temporary 
program of extended unemployment 
compensation, to provide for a tempo- 
rary increase in the rate of the Federal 
unemployment tax, and for other pur- 
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poses; extension of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits; and that the La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee may 
have until midnight tonight to file its 
report on H.R. 5078, to provide tempo- 
rary extended railroad unemployment 
insurance benefits, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





TEMPORARY EXTENDED RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
BENEFITS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Subsequently, Mr. Burpick, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, to which was referred the bill 
(H.R. 5075) to provide temporary ex- 
tended railroad unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it favorably, without amendment, 
and submitted a report (No. 72) there- 
on, which report was ordered to be 
printed, and the bill to be placed on the 
calendar. 





DUMPING OF SWEDISH CEMENT— 
STATEMENT BY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TUPPER 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excel- 
lent statement by Representative Stran- 
LEY R. Tupper, of Maine. At a recent 
public hearing before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission on the injury caused by 
the fact that, as determined by the De- 
partment of the Treasury, cement from 
Sweden is being and is likely to be sold 
in the United States at less than fair 
value, Mr. Tupper testified on the impact 
of this unfair trade practice upon the 
cement mill and other business inter- 
ests in his congressional district. 

In the course of his testimony, Mr, 
Tupper reported that he had the support 
and concern for this situation of Sena- 
tors Hucu Scott, KENNETH KEATING, 
Jacos Javits, and myself, and that of 
Representative CarLETON KinG of New 
York. He pointed out that cement pro- 
ducers in Maine, Pennsylvania, and New 
York have been hard hit by the dumping 
of foreign cement. 

I am delighted to join with my distin- 
guished colleagues in calling for correc- 
tive action. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE STANLEY R. 
TUPPER, REPUBLICAN, OF MAINE, BEFORE THE 
U.S. TarirF COMMISSION, FEBRUARY 28, 1961 


At my own initiative, I have asked for the 
opportunity to appear before you today to 
express my concern with the continued 
dumping of Swedish cement in parts of New 
England. I am deeply interested as a Con- 
gressman and as a lawyer in making certain 
that unfair trade practices are not permitted 
to continue in the United States, whether 
such practices are engaged in by domestic 
companies or by foreign suppliers. Moreover, 
I should like to point out that the impact 
of the importation of cement from Sweden 
at less than fair value has caused serious 
disturbance to the economy in New England 
and has had an especially bad effect upon 
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a cement plant at Thomaston, Maine, which 
is owned and operated by the Dragon Cement 
Co 


My inquiries into this question and into 
this case in particular have provided some 
relevant facts about the situation. I under- 
stand that on December 30, 1960, the Treas- 
ury Department announced its determina- 
tion that Swedish cement has been sold in 
the United States at dumped prices. I have 
been advised that this conclusion was reached 
only after a thorough investigation which be- 
gan at the end of 1958 and covers all imports 
of Swedish cement in 1959 and 1960. During 
those 2 years, the bulk of these imports were 
entered at Providence, R.I., and Fall River, 
Mass. In 1959 such imports of Swedish ce- 
ment totaled 228,000 barrels and were nearly 
twice the 1958 volume of 121,000 barrels. 
Notwithstanding a public announcement by 
Treasury in June of 1959, that the Depart- 
ment had reason to believe or suspect that 
Swedish cement was being dumped in the 
United States, Bureau of the Census figures 
indicate that the importers at Providence 
and Fall River increased their entries of 
Swedish cement in 1960 to 248,835 barrels. 

Government statistics indicate that the 
importers turned to other foreign countries 
during the past 2 years for their supplies of 
cement. Treasury’s investigation of these 
activities has resulted in a preliminary deter- 
mination of suspected dumping with respect 
to Belgian, Polish, West German, Israeli and 
Portugese cement entered in 1959 and 1960 
at Providence and Fall River. Also, imports 
of Tunisian cement at these ports are cur- 
rently being investigated by the Treasury 
Department. However, it seems that with- 
holding of appraisement has merely served 
as a spur to the importers to change their 
source of supply in order to avoid or post- 
pone additional antidumping charges. Thus, 
the total of dumped or suspected imports at 
Providence and Fall River in 1959 came to 
552,000 barrels as compared with 179,492 
barrels in 1958—more than three times as 
great. In 1960, despite the withholding of 
&appraisement actions taken by the Treasury 
Department, such imports increased further 
to a total of 586,721 barrels. 

All the imported cement in question has 
been sold in the market in Rhode Island and 
parts of Massachusetts and Connecticut in 
competition with domestic cement. For the 
Thomaston plant, this market is a vital one 
because in this industry freight and trucking 
costs are such as to limit the size of the area 
in which a plant can be competitive. Clearly, 
this cement mill cannot expand its opera- 
tions to the east or south because of the At- 
lantic Ocean, or to the north because there 
is very little construction work in that region. 
Therefore, the Thomaston plant must look 
to the near southwest where it sells its 
cement primarily in the New England market 
and competes for its sales with the Hudson 
Valley and Lehigh Valley mills. 

At this point, I should like to comment 
briefly about the purpose of the Antidump- 
ing Act, a trade law that is a companion 
measure to our antitrust laws. As you gen- 
tlemen know, the Antidumping Act provides 
for offsetting dumping duties which are 
aimed at eliminating unfair price competi- 
tion of the foreign producer who sells in this 
market at prices that are lower than the 
prices at which he sells in his home market. 
The purpose of the act as originally enacted 
in 1921, and as strengthened through amend- 
ments in 1958, is to protect domestic indus- 
tries which are damaged as a result of 
dumping. : 

All the plants that compete in the New 
England market area are restrained from 
engaging in unfair price competition or any 
other unfair trade practices because of the 
antitrust laws. These domestic companies 
should not have to contend with unfair 
price competition from foreign cement un- 
der the provisions of the Antidumping Act. 
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They may not use self-help such as is avail- 
able under the antitrust laws, such as treble 
damages, because the Antidumping Act does 
not authorize such proceedings. Therefore, 
these mills must rely solely on the fair and 
efficient administration of the act by the 
Treasury Department and by the Tariff 
Commission. 

In the course of your investigation and in 
arriving at the determination of the extent 
of injury, it would seem that the courts in 
antitrust cases have provided helpful prece- 
dents. This is a relevant and appropriate 
consideration, I feel, because the Antidump- 
ing Act, like the antitrust laws, is directed 
against unfair trade practices. For example, 
in determining markets and lines of com- 
merce, the courts do not require precise 
mathematical computations in their deter- 
mination of damages or injury under the 
antitrust laws; in general, any indication 
that a particular company or group of com- 
panies has been adversely affected is sub- 
mitted to the jury, which then determines 
a monetary figure. Under the Antidumping 
Act, the monetary figure has already been 
determined by Treasury; thus, if the prac- 
tice under the antitrust laws were to be 
considered as a guide, the Tariff Commission 
would look at all evidence that would be 
regarded as relevant for purposes of treble 
damage cases. 

It is pertirent to recall that the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in its report 
on the Antidumping Act in 1921, offered 
the following explanation of the purpose 
of the special dumping duty in offsetting 
the difference between the home market 
price and the US. price. I quote: 

“The principle underlying the proposed 
additional duty to be added in prevention 
of dumping * * * is to add such an amount 
of duty as will equalize sales (at lower 
prices) * * * thereby making it unprofit- 
able to dump goods on the markets of the 
United States at lower prices. If the seller 
of the goods is compelled to add as duty 
the difference between the sales price and 
what he would receive by selling in the 
otherwise highest obtainable market, all 
reward or inducement to dumping is re- 
moved.” (H. Rept. No. 1, 67th Cong., Ist 
sess. 23 (1921).) 

I have checked and found that domestic 
shipments to this market have declined dur- 
ing the past 2 years while imports have in- 
creased. In a commodity such as cement, 
which is a product of the same general 
grade or quality, the increase of imports at 
the same time as domestic shipments are 
decreasing is directly attributable to the im- 
porter’s lower prices. These prices were 
made made possible by the dumping of 
Swedish cement into this market and there- 
fore there would appear to be a clear case of 
injury. 

There have been shutdowns at the 
Thomaston plant during the last 2 years, 
with the result of lost employment, wages, 
and profits. Unemployment, as is true else- 
where today, is a serious matter in my dis- 
trict and throughout Maine. Any unem- 
ployment resulting from violations of the 
Antidumping Act is inexcusable and it is 
my hope that the remedial action provided 
for under the Antidumping Act will be 
brought into full force and effect. 

In response to additional inquiries, I have 
found that there are producers of cement in 
three States who ship into the New England 
area. These States are Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Maine. Naturally, I can speak 
only for what I understand to be the impact 
of this unfair trade practice upon the ce- 
ment plant in my congressional district and 
the effect the dumping of Swedish cement 
has had upon other business interests in 
this area. 

I know, however, that cement mills in 
Pennsylvania and New York have been hard 
hit as well and that similar economic effects 
have been reported to the Tariff Commission 
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by three distinguished Senators: Senator 
HucuH Scott, of Pennsylvania, and Senators 
KENNETH KEATING and JAcoB JAvits, of New 
York. Because of the seriousness of this 
dumping case, and its precedent implica- 
tions, I am especially pleased to have their 
support and expressions of deep concern. 
In addition, the distinguished Senior Sena- 
tor from Maine, Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SmiTH, and Representative CARLETON KING 
of New York have asked me to express their 
endorsement of this testimony. Each of us 
urge that remedial steps be taken in your 
determination of injury in this case to: (1) 
alleviate the impact of unfairly priced Swed- 
ish cement; and (2) avoid recurrences of 
this serious form of unfair trade practice. 

May I express my appreciation for your 
courtesy in permitting me to present these 
considered views on a subject which I firmly 
believe is of importance—not only to Maine 
and New England but, as a matter of prin- 
ciple and because of the bad effect of any 
perpetuation of such a practice, to the econ- 
omy of the United States itself. 





DEATH OF K. C. LI 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the sudden 
and untimely passing last week of one of 
America’s foremost citizens, K. C. Li, 
shocked and deeply saddened me. A 
mighty oak has indeed fallen, and in the 
forest of humanity there is a great void. 

Preeminent in his chosen profession of 
mining, an international authority on 
tungsten, a very successful businessman, 
and industrialist, K. C. Li long ago estab- 
lished a unique and unshakable claim to 
fame on his technical merit. But more 
than this, he also established himself in 
the hearts of his countrymen and his 
associates and friends, whose numbers 
are legion, all over the gloke. We who 
knew him loved him, admired him, and 
respected him. There was truly a whole 
man. 

One who found joy in hard work and 
who never spared himself even in the 
twilght of his life when rest and relaxa- 
tion were surely his due, K. C. Li re- 
mained active and interested in many 
varied endeavors. Just prior to his fatal 
heart attack last Tuesday, he had trav- 
eled to Europe and the Middle East as a 
member of the delegation planning the 
New York World’s Fair of 1964 and 1965. 
It is somehow a fitting finale to his bril- 
liant and exemplary career that he 
should have been on the job when his 
heart beat its last measure. 

K. C. Li was born in Changsha, China, 
in 1892. He was educated at Hunan 
Technical Institute, China, and at the 
Royal School of Mines in London. He 
discovered and developed the first tung- 
sten deposits in China and shipped the 
first ore to this country in 1915. In 
China he was secretary of the mining 
board in Hunan Province and president 
of the Government in mines before leav- 
ing to come to the United States, where 
in 1916, he established the Wah Chang 
Co., a name that proved apt, meaning 
“great development.” 

Under his outstanding leadership, the 
company expanded its operations to in- 
clude the processing and production of 
molybdenum, columbium, tantalum, tin, 
zirconium, and hafnium. With affiliates 
all over the world, Wah Chang operates 
its own plants in Glen Core, N.Y.; Fair- 
lawn, N.J.; Texas City, Tex.; Albany, 
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Oreg.; and Huntsville, Ala. His com- 
pany operated tungsten mines in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Brazil. K. C. Li 
served as an officer of many other com- 
panies and at various times as a governor 
of the Commodity and National Metals 
Exchanges. 

During World War I, he was asked to 
serve as adviser on antimony to the Al- 
lied and British Governments and, 
during World War II, an adviser on 
tungsten to the U.S. Government, having 
responsibility for providing the Allies 
with strategic materials. He also served 
as representative of the Chinese Ministry 
of Finance anc Commerce, as adviser to 
the Chinese Embassy in Washington, and 
as a Chinese delegate to the Bretton 
Woods Conference in 1944. 

K. C. Li was an inventor, jointly dis- 
covering the Li process for tungsten 
carbide manufacture. He was an author, 
too, writing Chinese textbooks on mathe- 
matics and a book on tungsten. He also 
contributed significant and important 
scientific writings to professional jour- 
nals and edited American Diplomacy in 
the Far East. 

L. C. Li’s interests spread far and 
encompassed many fields. He served ac- 
tively on the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. He was a trustee of China Foun- 
dation for Education and Culture and 
the China Institute in America. He was 
@ member on the development council 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and 
on the visiting committee on Far Eastern 
civilizations at Harvard. 

A humanitarian in the finest sense, he 
established the Li Foundation which 
grants 20 scholarships annually to 
promising American students. It was 
his pleasant duty each year to award 
the K. C. Li Medal and Prize at Columbia 
University as well as scholarships at the 
University of Nevada for students ex- 
celling in mining engineering and re- 
search. 

An industrialist and businessman, K. C. 
Li nevertheless found time for civic and 
philanthropic activities. He had been a 
member of the Mayor’s Reception Com- 
mittee of the City of New York and of 
the executive committee of the United 
Nations Committee of the City of New 
York. At the time of his death, he was 
honorary president of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce of New York; 
general chairman of the New York- 
Tokyo Sister-City Affiliation; and a di- 
rector of the New York World’s Fair 
Corp. 

Throughout his distinguished career, 
K. C. Li always remained a man of great 
kindliness toward his fellow man, hos- 
pitable and unostentatious. He had a 
capacity to enjoy the simplest of pleas- 
ures. One of his special joys was raising 
flowers. Both he and his wife were 
ardent gardeners. Their azaleas and 
tulips were prizewinners, and his gar- 
dens were a showplace of New York. It 
is all the more tragic that he could not 
live to savor one more spring, one more 
blooming of his favorite flowers. 

It was my privilege to know K. C. Li 
for more than a decade. I greatly es- 
teemed the friendship of this immigrant 
from China who contributed so much to 
his adopted country economically, in- 
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dustrially, politically, socially, and cul- 
turally. President Eisenhower once said 
there was no period in which immigrants 
to this country have not richly rewarded 
it for its liberality in receiving them. 
K. C. Li occupies an illustrious place in 
the grand procession of immigrants who 
have enriched our shores. Born in the 
Orient, he came in young manhood to 
this land of opportunity, and, finding 
himself accepted on merit, rose to the 
top of his calling. America found him 
exceptionally worthy, a good and faithful 
servant in peace and in war. With his 
death, America has lost a fine mind, a 
great benefactor, and a true patriot; the 
world has lost a lover of freedom and a 
foe of tyranny; and I have lost a cher- 
ished friend. My heart goes out to his 
fine family in their bereavement. 





THE FATAL FLAW IN MARXISM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, our 
philosophers have long warned us 
against those that profess love for hu- 
manity—yet at the same time fail to 
recognize the needs of humans. In 
world history we have long known of 
political philosophies and_ individual 
philosophers who claim to be all con- 
sumed by the love of humanity gener- 
ally, yet, they completely fail to concern 
themselves with the happiness and free- 
dom of the single individuals that make 
up humanity. 

Marxism is an example of one of these 
philosophies. It claims to have as its 
aim human betterment. Yet, in pursu- 
ing such betterment it enslaves the in- 
dividual. As long as communism is 
offered as a panacea to starving and 
illiterate people, it somehow manages to 
give the appearance of a real humani- 
tarian formula. But when the hungry 
people have some of their most basic 
needs supplied, and they look around, 
they soon discover that Marxism and 
communism in no way answer the real 
questions of human life. Communism 
and Marxism tell them that society takes 
precedence over the individual. Yet, 
Marxism fails to tell the individual what 
there is in life that is worthwhile. This, 
I believe, is the fatal flaw of Marxism. 
It is this flaw which will eventually 
cause the downfall of communism. 

A most interesting discussion of this 
subject was contained recently in an 
article published in the communist press 
of Poland by the noted Polish philoso- 
pher, Adam Schaff. The New York 
Times of today in its editorial page 
makes some very interesting comments 
on this subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE GaP IN MARXISM 

The noted Polish Communist philosopher 
Adam Schaff has obviously entered ground 
that is dangerous and treacherous for any 
Marxist in his latest writing. Rather be- 
latedly, M. Schaff has discovered that there is 
a gap in Marxism. It has nothing to say 
about the “meaning of life,” about the fate 
of the individual in the face of the mysteri- 
ous universe. Having been roused to the 
importance of such questions by the in- 
sistent queries of young Poles before whom 
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he has spoken, M. Schaff has now dared 
wonder out loud whether communism is not 
in danger of losing “the struggle for the 
mind of man” because of this deficiency. 

As M. Schaff certainiy knows, the questions 
he raises are precisely those for whose an- 
swers men have traditionally looked to re- 
ligion. We may suspect that it was pre- 
cisely because he knew he had no answers 
for these questions that Marx called religion 
“opium” and sought to banish its concerns 
from his materialistic philosophy. Dialecti- 
cal materialism sheds no light on the mys- 
teries of life and death. Such questions as 
why we are here, where we came from and 
where we go find no answers that can satisfy 
the human heart in all the arid pages of 
Marxist writing. Yet the questions will not 
go away. Each new generation, even one 
raised in the Marxist faith, as have been Po- 
land’s young people, asks them anew. 

Once it is granted that the individual and 
his fate are important, what happens to a 
philosophy which glorifies only the collective, 
which looks at history only as the work of 
faceless masses and impersonal social forces, 
and which is deeply hostile to any expres- 
sion of individual nonconformity? Since M. 
Schaff is too intelligent not to realize all this, 
we may wonder if his public expression of 
concern over Marxism’s chances in the strug- 
gle for man’s mind is not implicit confession 
Marxism has lost his mind and heart. 





A BETTER FORMULA FOR THE AL- 
LOCATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS 
FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare in connection 
with its hearings on S. 1021, a bill to 
authorize a program of Federal assist- 
ance for education. I have long been 
a convinced advocate of this type of leg- 
islation—Federal aid for education. 

In the course of my testimony, I noted 
that the allocation formula contained 
in the bill as introduced could be refined 
so as to meet more accurately the ob- 
jectives of distributing the Federal funds 
more equitably. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks may be printed in full in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, together with the 
exhibits, tables and proposed amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of my colleagues in 
both the Senate and House to the effects 
of my amendment upon the allocation 
of the funds to the various States. It 
is, in my opinion, a more logical and 
fairer distribution than was originally 
proposed. 

I wish to pay tribute at this point to 
the yeoman work performed in the de- 
velopment of these refinements of the 
original formula by Dr. George Rogers, 
professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska. We should be especially 
grateful to him, to President William R. 
Wood, of the University of Alaska, and 
to Mr. George E. Smith, president of 
the Alaska Board of Education who with 
the other members of the board made 
Dr. Rogers’ services available to work 
out this much more logical approach to 
the equitable distribution of Federal 
funds for school aid. 
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Of great practical concern in securing 
the enactment of S. 1021 is the adverse 
effect upon Federal-impact States re- 
sulting from the proposed amendments 
to Public Laws 815 and 874. The amend- 
ment I have proposed to title I, although 
not directly concerned with this prob- 
lem, does have an important bearing 
upon it. The proposed amendment de- 
ducts military payments from State per- 
sonal income used in the allotment for- 
mula. This increases the payments to 
those States having large military popu- 
lations over payments they would re- 
ceive without the amendment. Because 
Federal impact is principally military 
related, the adjusted formula would re- 
sult in largely offsetting the decreases 
suffered by these States under the pro- 
posed title II and III provisions of the 


bill. 
EXHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, 
oF ALASKA, ON S. 1021, BEFORE THE EDU- 

CATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COM- 

MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 

MarcH 13, 1961 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and 
this distinguished committee for giving me 
an opportunity to appear here to testify 
with respect to S. 1021, a bill to authorize 
a program of Federal financial assistance 
for education. 

An educated citizenry is fundamental to 
the existence of a vigorous democracy. If 
ours is to continue to be a government of, 
by and for the people, we must have an in- 
formed electorate. As I believe deeply that 
democracy and education are one and insep- 
arable I cannot but feel that it is the duty 
of the Federal Government to help remedy 
the inadequate conditions which now exist 
in our public schools where there are far 
too few classrooms and an insufficient num- 
ber of qualified teachers. The waste of 
human resources resulting from inadequate 
education is a reproach to the Nation and 
it is a weakening of our Nation when it will 
need increasingly to be strong—strong not 
merely physically but mentally—alert and 
able to grapple with the complexities of a 
rapidly changing world and to maintain the 
leadership in that world which we have as- 
sumed. That this condition cannot be rem- 
edied by local governments without help on 
the scale which can only come from the 
Federal Government has long been clear. 

Therefore, I have only the highest praise 
for President Kennedy for his action in 
throwing his powerful support behind legis- 
lation to provide aid to public schools. Nor 
can it be said too often to overcome the 
constantly reiterated but spurious objection 
that Federal aid means Federal control that 
this legislation provides that the manner in 
which the funds appropriated will be spent 
is left wholly to the State educational 
authorities. 

Also, I support the basic principle by 
which funds would be allocated to the 
States so as to channel greater assistance to 
the areas where the need is greater. 

It is my understanding that the principle 
of this legislation is to compensate for lack 
of local ability to finance costs of adequate 
education. In other words, this legislation 
seeks to relate needs for assistance in pro- 
viding education to our children to the abil- 
ity of the Federal Government to supply 
this assistance. P 

After careful analysis of the provisions of 
S. 1021, and consultation with Dr. George 
Rogers, a distinguished economist now a 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Alaska, and author of the authoritative book 
entitled “Alaska in Transition,” published 
by Johns Hopkins, it seems to me that the 
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principle of the legislation could be more 
effectively served by a refinement of the 
formula now proposed which would truly 
relate costs of education to resources of 
local governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment for financing those costs. 

The formula proposed in S. 1021 for al- 
location of funds among the States is based 
primarily on the relationship between in- 
come of a State and the number of children 
to be educated. This would appear a useful 
means of measuring ability to afford decent 
education. It should provide a significant 
index of fiscal capability of a State to edu- 
cate its children. 

However, a more precise and realistic re- 
sult, leading to accomplishment of the real 
objectives of this legislation, can be achieved 
only if we add to the factor of State in- 
come the vital factor which represents the 
actual costs to a State of school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. In this legisla- 
tion we are attempting to make an equitable 
allocation of funds needed to construct class- 
rooms and to pay teachers’ salaries. I re- 
spectfully submit for the consideration of 
the committee the proposition that this 
cannot be done equitably without taking in- 
to consideration the cost to the States of 
these items. 

The State of Alaska represents perhaps the 
most dramatic example of the inequities 
arising from application of the formula pro- 
posed in S. 1021 without adjustment for the 
cost of education. 

A review of the proposed allotment of 
funds on a State-by-State basis as deter- 
mined under S. 1021 shows that Alaska 
would be entitled only to the minimum 
amount provided by the bill, or $15 per 
school child, or $555,000 for the first fiscal 
year of operations under the legislation. 

Our allotment per schoolchild is the same 
as that allowed the great and prosperous 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Delaware, and Illinois. 

Now Alaska is flattered, indeed, to find 
itself, so newly a State, in the same class 
with these rich and powerful giants of com- 
merce and industry, all but Illinois among 
the Original Thirteen States, with a century 
and three-quarters of political equality be- 
hind them and the economic advantages 
stemming therefrom. 

But we are surprised by the honor, puzzled 
and, upon analysis, distressed. One day 
Alaskans intend that their capacities will 
rival that of any State in the Union. But 
at this moment the great natural resources 
which will bring us to that status lie largely 
undeveloped and the industry they will 
someday serve does not exist. 

Now it is true that the exact application of 
a formula based on income statistics brings 
the result shown in tabulations of proposed 
allocations under S. 1021. I do not neces- 
sarily contend that there is a mistake in the 
arithmetic. 

I feel the mistake is in the failure to con- 
sider the factor of real costs of education. I 
can find no better way of explaining this 
than to read into the record the telegram 
which, on February 28, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. This is a telegram from 
the Alaska State Board of Education in re- 
sponse to my request for an analysis of the 
needs of Alaska for Federal assistance to 
public schools in relationship to the aid 
which would be forthcoming under S. 1021: 

“FEBRUARY 24, 1961. 
“The Honorable ERNEST GRUENING, 
“U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

“Following wire sent to HEW Secretary 
Ribicoff: 

““The Alaska State Board of Education 
fully endorses and supports a program of 
Federal aid to education. However, the 
board strongly objects to the formula used 
as it relates to the State of Alaska. Raw 
figures on per capita income in Alaska are 
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not a valid measure of the wealth of the 
State, nor a sound basis for determining the 
ability of the State to adequately support an 
educational program. The following factors 
must be considered if comparisons with other 
States are to be fair and equitable: 

“*1. On the basis of the “1959 Consumer 
Price Index in Seven Alaskan Cities,” pre- 
pared by Joseph Ward, the cost of food and 
housing in central Alaska, which area ac- 
counts for three-fourths of the total income 
and two-thirds of the population of the 
State, were 42.7 percent and 45.7 percent 
higher than in Seattle. Since the costs of 
living in Seattle are above the national aver- 
age, this would indicate that Alaskan costs 
would be more than 50 percent above the 
national average. The costs of food and 
housing in Fairbanks were 50.1 percent, 83.9 
percent respectively higher than Seattle. 
These items in towns and cities not on regu- 
larly scheduled air routes were even higher, 
due to additional transportation costs. 

“*1, Since Alaska’s labor is seasonal, a 
large proportion of this income goes to 
transient laborers with most of the earnings 
going outside Alaska to support families or 
become savings. 

“3. The ratio of school-age children in 
Alaska to the adult population is twice as 
high as the national average, and one-third 
higher than the next ranking State. 

“*4, Alaska’s schools are scattered across 
four time zones, and in most instances peo- 
ple, supplies, equipment, building materials, 
and fuel must rely upon airplane transpor- 
tation. Many of the schools are not in areas 
served by scheduled carriers. The result is 
that flights must be chartered, which greatly 
increases costs. As an extreme example, the 
cost of delivering 75 drums of stove oil to 
Anaktuvuk Pass was $6,300 or $233 per 
student. 

“*5. Since so many schools are located in 
areas where housing is not available for 
teachers, the State has the additional cost 
of providing teacherages. 

“*6. Instructional costs must be much 
higher than in other States, when the costs 
of living are so much higher. 

“7, Construction costs in most of rural 
Alaska are extremely high. A school build- 
ing just completed at Bethel, Alaska, cost 
$44 a square foot. If $555,000 is to be in the 
annual amount of Federal aid and if the en- 
tire amount were to be spent on construc- 
tion, using the cost of construction at Bethel 
as a basis we could build only 14 classrooms 
per year. Our immediate need is for 369 
new classrooms. 

“8. Twenty-eight percent of the elemen- 
tary schools in Alaska have fewer than 20 
students. The smaller the number of stu- 
dents, the higher the per-pupil cost. Most 
of Alaska’s high schools are small, and to 
provide an adequate high school program, 
the pupil-teacher ratio must be low. The 
cost per student is considerably higher than 
in other States which can have large con- 
solidated schools. Thirty-three percent of 
Alaska’s high schools have enrollments of 
less than 40 students. 

“ “9, All of these small schools must be 
maintained. In the native villages it is not 
possible to secure competent maintenance 
help. Consequently, it is necessary to fly 
people into these areas to perform necessary 
maintenance work. 

“*10. The sparsity of population in Alaska 
makes it necessary to transport both ele- 
mentary and high school students great dis- 
tances to schools. One out of every ten 
dollars appropriated by the State legislature 
for education is spent for student 
transportation. 

“*11. National Education Association sta- 
tistics show that the per-pupil cost of edu- 
cation in Alaska is the highest in the Na- 
tion. If Alaska were to provide the same 
type of educational opportunity as some 
other States which provide swimming pools, 
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elaborate athletic fields, gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, etc., the costs would be even higher. 
Alaska cannot afford many of the educa- 
tional advantages which other States have 
and consider essential. 
“ ‘State BoarD oF EDUCATION, 
“ *GrorceE E. SMITH, 
*“ ‘President. 
“ ‘Hunt GRUENING, 
“ *Vice President. 
“*WiLLIaM V. BoGGEss, 
“ “Member. 
“ *WILLIaAM G. MorRAN, 
“ «Member. 
“*Mrs. MARCELLA C. BUCKALEW, 
“ ‘Member. 
“ “Mrs. Mary M. KELLIHER, 
“ ‘Member. 
“ ‘Dr. THEO J. NorBy, 
“ “Commissioner of Education.’ ”’ 


Obviously, the $15 per school child Alaska 
would receive under S. 1021 would not be 
much more than enough to buy the chalk 
and erasers needed for our high schools. It 
certainly would do nothing to raise our 
standards of education, improve our class- 
rooms, or pay higher salaries to our teachers. 

Now, aside from the disappointment Alas- 
kans feel in realizing the limitations of the 
proposed Federal aid to education legislation 
to which we had looked forward so long—a 
disappointment made even greater by the 
crushing effects of cuts proposed in the im- 
pacted area legislation—we feel that, while 
the case of Alaska is dramatic, the same 
factors which distort our position also oper- 
ate to the disadvantage of other States. 

Therefore, we have developed a refinement 
of the proposed formula to incorporate rec- 
ognition of the actual cost of educating 
children in each State. This we have done 
by inserting in section 105(b) an alterna- 
tive minimum allotment. In other words, 
we would provide that the minimum allot- 
ment for a State would be either $15 multi- 
plied by the number of public school pupils 
in a State or, alternatively an amount repre- 
senting the expenditures by a State per pub- 
lic school child divided by the expenditures 
per public school pupil for all the States, 
multiplied by the State allotment ratio. 

We have further adjusted the State in- 
come factor of section 105(c)(3) to estab- 
lish a more realistic basis of fiscal ability 
of a State by subtracting from the income 
data for each State that part which repre- 
sents income of military personnel stationed 
in the State. The reason for this latter 
adjustment is that this is income which 
cannot be reached by State taxation; there- 
fore it should not be included in estimating 
the ability of a State to pay for education. 

These refinements are based on reliable 
data which are readily available. I believe 
their incorporation into the allocation for- 
mula will produce a more equitable result 
than can be reached without applying them. 
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In explanation of the way in which the 
subtraction of military income from State 
income combined with application of the 
cost of education factor operates, I submit 
for the record a comparison of the allot- 
ments under S. 1021 and under the propo- 
sals which I am advancing. 

It is apparent this will require a slightly 
augmented authorization of funds for the 
program in order that an equitable result 
will be achieved. Therefore, it will be neces- 
sary to amend section 104 to do this. The 
increase in authorization for the first year 
of operation of this program would be a 
total of $84 million, or from $666 million to 
$750 million. 

Obviously, this change in the proposed 
formula works to the benefit of Alaska, but 
it is more equitable to many other States as 
well. I urge its adoption for that reason, 
of course, However, I also urge adoption of 
this amendment on the ground it provides 
@ means of more truly achieving the objec- 
tives for which this legislation was intro- 
duced. 

In closing, I would comment on the rela- 
tionship of the cuts in the impacted area 
legislation recommended by S. 1021 to the 
discussion above concerning the provisions 
of title I of the bill. 

As I pointed out on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on March 2, Alaska would lose so much 
money as a result of the decrease in funds 
under Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 
that even if we received our $555,000 allotted 
under title I in 1962, we would wind up 
with a deficit of approximately $70,000. 

The reason for this may be explained 
as follows: 

Under Public Law 874, Alaska would re- 
ceive, for the 1962 fiscal year, for operational 
and maintenance expenses, under the pro- 
visions of S. 1021, an amount which would 
exceed its 1961 entitlement by $545,800. 
However, if the program were extended with- 
out change, Alaska would be entitled to an 
increase in these funds of $1,058,000. Thus, 
under the Public Law 874 program, Alaska 
would lose $512,000 to which it would be en- 
titled if the program were extended without 
change. 

Under Public Law 815, Alaska would re- 
ceive in 1962 under the provisions of S. 1021, 
$2,336,000. If the program were extended 
without change, the State would receive 
$2,447,300, or $111,300 more than under 
S. 1021 in the 1962 fiscal year. So, adding 
the loss of Public Law 874 funds ($512,000) 
and the loss of Public Law 815 funds ($111,- 
300) Alaska would lose $623,500. Now, if 
consideration is given to the allocation of 
$555,000 to Alaska under title I of S. 1021, 
it appears that we would still have a net 
loss of $68,500. 

For this reason I have announced my co- 
sponsorship of the bill, S. 1078, introduced 
by Senator ENcLEe, Democrat, of California, 
which would extend the provisions of Public 
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Law 815 and Public Law 874 in their present 
form. 

Well, as much as I favor Federal aid to 
education and as much as Alaska needs it, 
I am forced to say, with all possible respect 
for the wisdom of all those who have labored 
so hard to enact this legislation, that, should 
the bill be enacted in its present form, 
Alaska will be in greater need of Federal 
aid to education than it has been before we 
pass a Federal aid to education bill. Thus, 
I feel I must reserve my position on the 
bill until I know the form in which it will 
be reported to the floor. 

I hereby submit, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the subcommittee, an amendment 
to S. 1021 which carries out these refine- 
ments in the proposed formula. 

There are many possible variations of 
this formula which would avoid the in- 
justice to Alaska which would result in the 
enactment of S. 1021 in its present form. 
However, considering all the factors involved, 
I believe the amendment I am now pro- 
posing is the most logical approach to at- 
taining the objectives sought by the admin- 
istration and works most fairly for all the 
States in the Union. 

I therefore ask for your favorable con- 
sideration of my amendment. 
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Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
GRUENING to the bill (S. 1021), to au- 
thorize a program of Federal financial as- 
sistance for education 


Amend section 105(b) to read: 

“Subject to the provisions of section 106, 
a State’s minimum allotment for any fiscal 
year shall be the product of $15 multiplied 
by the number of public school pupils in 
such State in the preceding fiscal year, or 
the allotment computed in subsection (a) 
multiplied by the quotient obtained by di- 
viding the State’s expenditure per public 
school pupil by the expenditure per public 
school pupil for all the States (exclusive of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands) 
for the same fiscal years used in computing 
allotment ratios, whichever is the greater.” 

Amend section 105(c) (3) to read: 

“The term (‘income per public school 
pupil’) for any fiscal year for a State or for 
all the States means the total personal in- 
come less military income disbursements for 
the State or for all the States in the calendar 
year ending in such fiscal year (exclusive 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Is- 
lands), respectively, divided by the number 
of public school pupils in the State or in all 
the States, respectively, in such fiscal year.” 

Amend section 104 to read: 

“There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated * * * for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1961, $750,000,000, for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1962, $850,000,000 and 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1963, 
$1,000,000,000.”’ 


TaBLe 1.—Comparison of State allotments under School Assistance Act of 1961 (S. 1021) and amendments proposed by Senator Ernest 
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TaBLE 1.—-Comparison of State allolments under School Assistance Act of 1961 (S. 1021) and amendments proposed by Senator Ernest 
Gruenine—Continued 
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tion proposal proposal tion proposal} proposal 
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Note.—Prepared by Dr. George Rogers, University of Alaska, College, Alaska. Office of Education, “Statistical Summary of Educational Data, 1957-58.” Na- 


Sources: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1960. tional Education Association, ‘‘Estimates of School Statistics, 1960-61.” 


TABLE 2.—Stale allotment ratios under amendment proposed School Assistance Act of 1961 
{Based on 1957 income and 1957-58 attendance in public schools] 
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50) States and | Montana...........-. $1, 258 124 $10, 145. 16 0. 4422 0. 5578 
District of Nebraska.........--. 2, 585 243 10, 629. 63 . 4634 . 5366 
Columbia - - -- $342, 665 29, 875 $11, 469. 96 |-....- ~ nittiohlie ating bade POV ONG Dbl eiikimdiie- 615 48 12, 812. 50 . 5585 . 4415 

_ | -_— | ——_—_——— || New Hampshire_-_---- 1, 044 87 12, 000. 00 . 5231 . 4769 
PD iiensnsndou 4, 092 670 6, 107. 46 0. 2662 0. 7338 || New Jersey...--..--.- 14,017 842 16, 647. 26 . 7257 . 2743 
EO as niGenanneavt 394 31 12, 709. 68 . 5540 . 4460 || New Mexico--...-...- 1, 311 180 7, 283. 33 . 3175 . 6825 
i tminasiis 1, 922 218 8, 816. 51 . 3843 . 6157 || New York-......-....- 40, 909 2, 262 18, 085. 32 . 7884 . 2116 
ae 1, 974 361 5, 468. 14 . 2384 . 7616 || North Carolina_.-..-- 5, 701 950 6, 001. 05 . 2616 . 7384 
34, 470 2, 767 12, 457. 53 . 5430 . 4570 || North Dakota_--___._- 931 118 7, 889. 83 . 3439 . 6561 
3, 228 307 10, 514. 66 . 4584 x. 2 i ee eee 20, 768 1, 585 13, 102. 84 . 5712 - 4288 
6, 414 384 16, 703. 13 . 7281 . 2719 |} Oklahoma..........-- 3, 603 461 7, 815. 62 . 6593 
1, 183 65 18, 200. 00 . 7934 so Bi!) es 3, 374 315 10, 711. 11 . 5331 
7, 403 743 9, 963. 66 . 4343 . 5657 || Pennsylvania_......-- 23, 375 1, 678 13, 930. 27 . 3928 
5, 149 771 6, 678. 34 . 2911 . 7089 || Rhode Island__.....-. 1, 601 108 14, 824. 07 . 3538 
925 122 7, 581. 97 . 3305 - 6695 || South Carolina......-. 2, 622 498 5, 265. 06 
1, 053 138 7, 630. 43 . 3326 . 6674 || South Dakota____.__- 1, 066 129 8, 263. 57 
23, 703 1,414 16, 763. 08 . 7307 . 2693 || Tennessee. -........... 4, 77 695 6, 871. 94 - 
9, 157 781 11, 724. 71 . 5111 - ED ian oc eomenmnaiel 15, 873 1, 660 9, 562. 04 . 5832 
5, 085 506 10, 049. 41 4381 G60 Ff -OURR. di oec.o dccisn 1, 444 195 7, 405. 13 6772 
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4, 053 544 7, 450. 37 3248 6752 || Virginia.............. 5, 835 706 8, 264. 87 . 6397 
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1 Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1960. 2 Office of Education, “Statistical Summary of Educational Data, 1957-58.” 


TaBLe 3.—Data for estimating unadjusted State allotments under amendments proposed to the School Assistance Act of 1961 
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cis fcsese oh bic wihaed wasloas . 6674 151 100, 777 - 0059 || South Dakota..................... - 6398 137 87, 653 . 0052 
Rees Jae cof08 so elt te tel . 2693 1, 554 418, 492 oO aD BG ngietacnancannccssransia . 7004 748 899 - 0308 
i nenttndenmsdenanapedunned - 4889 916 447, 832 CRN SOBs 5 acest sisceenswinined . 5832 1, 881 1, 096, 999 . 0647 
ee ee . 5619 532 298, 931 gg OR eae See . 6772 228 154, 402 - 0091 
RE ee. Sos Lk a . 5966 430 256, 538 We De ii dnaidecesansdietpowdicas : 69 38, 923 - 0023 
INI. cauc duabababeduned . 6752 584 394, 317 GAD FEW IE, codebbbinied dneuenncessveone - 6397 780 498, 966 - 0294 
RN 8 ian ee . 6360 638 405, 768 - 0239 || Washington....................... - 5369 580 311, 402 - 0184 
i a ne ce he atin - 6051 185 111, 944 Ee Oe Vice ccnsepecceccated - 6811 417 284, 019 . 0167 
as el, «0 neh ele se . 4440 558 247, 752 <ERETT SU OUIII oh oo cc Sudcsvccnee nents 4646 659 306, 171 0181 
OMMOOLED.'. c:.. cncunadaasencs . 3361 786 264, 175 ORDO: TT PRON 3. b bihnis Seicdginecacnucug . 5743 73 41, 924 . 0025 
ERT RTS - 4658 1, 532 713, 606 -0421 || District of Columbia_............. . 0927 108 10, 012 - 0006 
ONTENTS LR Ea Ee . 5374 644 346, 086 AE TE IRI et eon dbancccespenntitn eee . 7500 13 9, 750 . 0006 
ee . 7992 495 395, 604 a es rrr ae . 7500 510 382, 500 - 0226 
IS eter tte, Soy oe . 4534 719 325, 995 - 0192 || Virgin Islands. ...................- - 7500 6 4, 500 - 0003 


oer eee on total personal income less military (1957) and average daily attendance 2 National Education Association , ‘Estimates of School Statistics, 1960-61.” 
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Taste 4.—Data for estimating adjusted State allocations under amendments proposed by Senator Ernest Grvenine to the School Assistance 


Act of 1961 (S. 1021) 














8 
Amount pu Amount 
State per cost di- State per 
allotment a.d.a. | vided by| allotment a.d.a. 
unadjusted unad- | national adjuste ad- 
justed pupil j 
ne | 
50 States, District 
of Columbia, 
Guam, Puerto 
Rico and Vir- 
gin Islands ____-| $750, 000, 000 $22. 24 1.0000 | $750, 000, 000 $22. 24 + pend — Deiile ania 
————- || New Jersey...-......-.-- 
SE inc n tenes 23, 400, 000 IE ES ctcccienianel 21, 040, 600 29.14 || New Mexico..........-- 
BN atid mcberin~eeil 750, 20. 27 1. 5187 1, 139, 000 30.78 || New York....-..-.....- 
ASSO... tattle owen 7, 575, 000 27. 35 1. 0730 8, 128, 000 29.34 || North Carolina_._...._- 
RUE. nctécnccctiotvas 12, 600, 000 SP Weicscmcsascnniinivil 11, 310, 800 30. 24 || North Dakota_-__..-_--- 
CRD. ore dnctcbind 63, 375, 000 20. 22 1. 1336 71, 841, 900 SRD Ue ch tte eccccas 
ica ates chaste 8, 625, 23. 89 1.0015 8, 637, 900 23.93 || Oklahoma_-_-.-......-.-- 
Commoecticat............. 5, 325, 000 12. 10 1. 1413 6, 600, 000 CE 
DD cinndcconaseced 675, 000 8.77 1. 1, 155, 000 15.00 |} Pennsylvania__...--.--- 
SE anreicemepineeraranmmne) 23, 175, 000 25. 03 20, 797, 300 22. 46 || Rhode Island_..__.._..- 
SEG. cmsassesseeepmaaine 26, 475, 000 31. 33 23, 756, 800 28.11 || South Carolina__...._-- 
SRE EEE CE ee 4, 050, 000 29. 78 3, 608, 100 26.53 || South Dakota_--..-..--- 
___ SS See 4, 425, 000 29. 30 4, 013, 500 26. 58 || Tenmessee.............. 
OU eee 18, 525, 000 11. 92 23, 310, 000 SEOP Ti Wes... 5. ei 5b Te 5 
SS NT 19, 800, 000 21. 62 17, 756, 800 i la ee ee 
SOR AB ie i ee 13, 200, 000 24. 81 11, 878, 400 22.33 |i Vermont. .............. 
ne dabaeducea: 11, 325, 000 26. 34 10, 175, 700 23.66 |i Vieginia.......1....... 
PGMGROEG su ccibiciste..os 17, 475, 000 29. 92 15, 648, 900 26.80 || Washington__........-- 
MED... ddd dowcccne 17, 925, 000 28. 10 18, 556, 000 29.08 || West Virginia. .......- 
lc iceceecictremencsectiosiies 4, 950, 000 26. 76 4, 459, 500 UE Oe EEE 
EE co innndacngase 10, 950, 000 19. 62 10, 999, 300 DRE th We IO icc en cnnanan! 
Massachusetts___......- 11, 700, 000 14. 89 12, 475, 700 15. 87 || District of Columbia- -- 
Biichigea: +c. ........<- 31, 575, 000 20. 61 34, 161, 000 _° _ § oi ere 
Minnesota_............- 15, 300, 000 23. 76 16, 614, 300 25.80 || Puerto Rico. ..........- 
ee 17, 475, 000 35. 30 15, 689, 200 31.70 || Virgin Islands__.......- 


Source: Prepared by Dr. George Rogers, University of Alaska, College, Alaska. 








State 
Amount pupil Amount 
State per cost di- State per 
allotment a.d.a. |videdby| allotment a.d.a, 
unadjusted unad- | national adjusted ad- 
justed pupil justed 
cost 

$14, 400, 000 7 eee $12, 932, 500 $17.99 
3, 450, 000 PANO Dnccskdcces 3, 081, 100 22.01 
6, 300, 000 | eee 5, 675, 700 21. 34 
1, 200, 000 1 } eee 1, 054, 100 17. 57 
2, 100, 000 ae Endenetanmea 1, 864, 900 19.03 
11, 625, 000 12. 11 1, 2843 14, 930, 000 15. 55 
6, 375, 000 WO Tb ncueedond 5, 756, 800 27.15 
23, 475, 000 9. 35 1. 4683 37, 650, 000 15. 00 
33, 450, 000 RM Ecce hclhinind 30, 000, 100 29. 30 
, 675, 000 BET Eansencnose 3, 283, 800 26. 06 
33, 450, 000 — Ag Se 30, 000, 100 17. 02 
14, 250, 000 oe GH 41. 4.4....-~ 12, 810, 800 26. 14 
8, 325, 000 23. 58 1. 1695 9, 736, 100 27. 58 
31, 125, 000 17. 37 1. 0693 33, 283, 000 18. 57 
1, 875, 000 15. 63 1, 0866 2, 037, 400 16. 98 
18, 375, 000 ee 16, 500, 000 30. 61 
3, 900, 000 _ it _ § aero 3, 486, 500 25. 45 
23, 100, 000 Oe iiotsocen 20, 797, 300 27. 80 
48, 525, 000 WD licwsaudnes 43, 500, 000 23.13 
6, 825, 000 A yh eee 6, 121, 600 26. 85 
1, 725, 000 AOD Veedivewces 1, 540, 500 22. 33 
22, 050, 000 Rs Be is oes al 19, 824, 400 25. 42 
13, 800, 000 23.79 1, 1048 15, 246, 200 26. 29 
12, 525, 000 a 11, 270, 300 27.03 
13, 575, 000 20. 60 1. 0471 14, 214, 400 21. 57 
1, 875, 000 25. 68 1. 2050 2, 259, 400 30. 95 
450, 000 4.17 1. 1588 1, 620, 000 15. 00 
450, 000 ky ee 405, 31. 18 
16, 950, 100 eee ae 15, 162, 000 29. 73 
225, 000 SG Use 202, 700 33. 78 





PEACE CORPS SURVEY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
recently had completed and printed as a 
Senate document what I call the “Peace 
Corps Survey,” which demonstrates the 
need for a program to prepare students 
for work abroad. 

The survey of 32 universities and col- 
leges in the United States has spot- 
lighted the need for expanding and im- 
proving programs to prepare students 
for government or civilian work abroad, 
programs which would prove indispen- 
sable to the preparation of Peace Corps 
volunteers. 

The survey, begun before the organ- 
ization of the Peace Corps was an- 
nounced, was conducted by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress at my request. The results 
of its findings are being published in a 
28-page Senate document—Document 
No. 13. 

Major conclusions of the survey are: 

First. The national need for people 
with knowledge in fields related to inter- 
national affairs is not currently being 
met. 

Second. Specialized programs prepar- 
ing students for work abroad should be 
further developed at both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 

Third. The present scope of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act should be 
expanded to provide greater Federal as- 
sistance, both to students and institu- 
tions, to promote the preparation of 
American students planning to work 
abroad. 

The Library of Congress has prepared 
this document at a very opportune time, 
when the Nation is discussing the re- 
cruitment and training of a Peace Corps 
for work abroad. I enthusiastically ap- 
plaud the idea of a Peace Corps. This 


study underlines the vital importance of 
preparing and orientating our young 
people, country by country, to the high 
duties in the national interest they face 
abroad. 

Inadequate preparation in foreign 
languages was listed by the colleges sur- 
veyed as the most frequent common fail- 
ing of students who applied for graduate 
programs in international affairs and 
area studies programs. Many universi- 
ties emphasized the seriousness of this 
handicap in pursuing advanced study in 
this field. 

In addition to foreign language, a 
number of universities stated that their 
applicants needed better preparation at 
the undergraduate level in basic subjects. 

Many of them urged legislation to 
establish programs of internships, loans, 
fellowships and scholarships for inter- 
national affairs study both in the United 
States and abroad; and to make Federal 
funds available to colleges and univer- 
sities to improve the quality and expand 
the present facilities of programs in in- 
ternational affairs and foreign area 
study. 

The colleges and universities surveyed 
were: Harvard University, University of 
Minnesota, Ohio State University, Wis- 
consin University, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, American University, University 
of Colorado, New York University, Tufts 
University, University of Kansas, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Brown University, 
Columbia University, University of 
Southern California, University of Mich- 
igan, San Francisco State College, Yale 
University, Carleton College, Dartmouth 
College, City College of New York, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, University of 
Virginia, American Institute for Foreign 
Trade, Cornell University, Princeton 
University, Iowa State University, Flor- 


ida State University, Indiana University, 
George Washington University, George- 
town University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and Syracuse University. 

Mr. President, a great many programs 
are now going on, and the survey con- 
tains information which is indispensable 
for every one of us, because of the inter- 
est in the Peace Corps. The document 
is now printed and is available through 
my office, through the Senate Document 
Room, or through the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, of which I am 
@ member. 





FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had occasion to speak on the 
floor in commemoration of the 43d an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence. 
Since that time I have received a resolu- 
tion commemorating this date which 
was adopted by the Cleveland section No. 
14 of the Lithuania Alliance of America, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION COMMEMORATING THE 43D AN- 
NIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE OF LITHUANIA 

We, the members of the Lithuanian Alli- 
ance of America, at a general meeting held 
on this 12th day of February 1961, at the 
Lithuanian Hall in Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
purpose of commemorating the 43d year of 
independence of Lithuania, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution to be sub- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the U.S. Senate, and 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations: 

“Whereas Lithuania has been freed on the 
16th day of February 1918, and on the 12th 
day of July 1920, made an agreement with 
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Soviet Russia whereby the Soviet Russia re- 
nounced all claims to the Lithuanian terri- 
tory for all times and recognized the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of Lithuania; 
and 

“Whereas on September 28, 1926, the Soviet 
Union signed a nonaggression treaty guar- 
anteeing the integrity of the Lithuanian 
territory and on July 5, 1933, signed a con- 
vention defining aggression as follows: 

“‘An aggressor shall be that state which 
commits any one of the following acts: 

“1, Declares war against another state; 

“*2, Invades by its armed forces, even 
without a declaration of war, the territory 
of another state; 

“*3. Attacks by its land, naval, or air 
forces, even without declaration of war, the 
territory of another state. 

“ ‘4. No consideration of its political eco- 
nomic, military, or any other nature shall 
serve as an excuse for justification of aggres- 
sion, as specified in foregoing articles’; and 

“Whereas the last bilateral treaty between 
Lithuania and the Soviet Union was the 
mutual assistance pact concluded on Oc- 
tober 10, 1939, reaffirming the aforesaid trea- 
ties and pledges and agreeing to solve all 
differences by peaceful means and refrain- 
ing from participating in any alliance or 
coalition directed against either party and 
specifically stating that ‘the realization of 
this treaty must not interfere (not in- 
fringe upon) the sovereign rights of the 
contracting parties, especially the structure 
of the state, their economic, political, or so- 
cial systems’; and 

“Whereas October 3, 1939, the Soviet Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Molotov, supported 
by the Supreme Soviet, reaffirmed the pact 
and further proclaimed that ‘This treaty 
stipulates the inviolability of the sovereign- 
ty of the signatory states and the principle 
of nonintervention in each others internal 
affairs,’ and further declared, ‘We stand 
for scrupulous observance of treaties and 
declare that all nonsense about sovietization 
of the Baltic States is only to the interest 
of our enemies and all anti-Soviet provoca- 
teurs;’ and 

“Whereas the same Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Molotov, on September 28, 1939, had 
already entered into a secret agreement with 
the Nazi German Reich Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, J. Von Ribbentropp, assigning Lithu- 
ania to Russia and the biggest part of Po- 
land and a small section of Lithuania to 
Germany; and 

“Whereas the Soviet claim was that Lithu- 
ania was occupied as a war necessity and 
that after the war was over, Lithuania would 
be a free country again: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That all freedom loving coun- 
tries which believe in democracy and free- 
dom declare themselves to avoid any talks, 
conferences, discussions, and enter any 
agreements with the Soviet Union which 
broke every agreement, every treaty, pledge, 
or promise in the last 45 years, until Lithu- 
ania, all the Baltic States, and other occu- 
pied countries are freed and their independ- 
ence restored; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States and all 
the democracies cease supporting the United 
Nations until they cease being an interna- 
tional farce bent upon appeasing large pow- 
ers and thus sacrificing small nations by 
failing to demand the restitution of their 
freedom; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the restoration of free- 
dom to Lithuania be placed on the agenda 
of the United Nations by our Ambassador 
Adlai E. Stevenson, and that the representa- 
tives of Lithuania be given full rights to 
present their case; and finally be it 

“Resolved, That all Americans of Lithu- 
anian descent beseech the Government of 
the United States to take a firm stand and 
definite action to safeguard the freedoms and 
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liberties of those in Soviet bondage before 
we lose our friends abroad and the respect 
of the free world. 
“VY, BRAZIULIs, 
“President, Lithuanian Alliance of Amer- 
ica, Cleveland Section No. 14. 
“Mary Miscuixk, Secretary.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that S. 1 be made 
the pending business, despite the fact 
that it is not yet 1 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senate will proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, do 
I still have the floor? The reason I 
make the suggestion is that I should 
like to have a quorum call at the appro- 
priate time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader wishes to do so, very 
well. I would not like to yield time from 
the time allotted to me. I think I have 
only 45 minutes left. Would the major- 
ity leader be willing to take it out of 
the joint time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
the amendment before the Senate been 
read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been read. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum without the time 
being taken out of the time allotted to 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I suggest to the 
majority leader that the yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Should not the quorum 
call be continued, since there will be a 
yea-and-nay vote? 


I suggest the ab- 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. That is _ true. 
However, permission was granted to cer- 
tain committees to meet until 12 o’clock. 
I suggest, if it is agreeable to the Sen- 
ator from New York, that we proceed, 
and suggest the absence of a quorum 
later. Senators will be coming to the 
Chamber anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





HOT FRONT IN THE COLD WAR 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the economic aspects of 
the cold war, prepared by Maj. Gen. 
Julius Klein, retired. 

Major General Klein, who is well 
known throughout this country and 
abroad for his distinguished ability in 
civic, business, and military affairs, un- 
questionably is a highly qualified ob- 
server of the economic problems inher- 
ent in this extremely complex situation. 
He has rendered valuable service to this 
country in the past, for example, with 
regard to the preparation of studies con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

His most recent contribution to our 
understanding of the nature and tactical 
against the free world presents yet an- 
objectives of the Soviet economic war 
other highly useful public service. His 
well-prepared analysis was the subject 
of an interview with the Chicago Trib- 
une followed by a story based on that 
interview in the Sunday edition of the 
Tribune of October 9, 1960. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this newspaper sum- 
mary by Wayne Thomis be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of that 
portion of General Klein’s analysis en- 
titled “Hot Front in the Cold War.” 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hot FRONT IN THE COLD Wark 


(An analysis of the US. position in the 
global economic conflict with the USS.R., 
by Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, retired) 


(Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, retired, is a former 
Chicago newspaperman and foreign corre- 
spondent who now heads an international 
public relations firm. He has been called 
upon frequently to conduct special studies 
for committees of the U.S. Senate and Fed- 
eral agencies on the administration of U.S. 
foreign aid programs. His firm, Julius 
Klein Public Relations, Inc., represents 
United States and European industrial or- 
ganizations engaged in international trade 
and investment. General Klein’s analysis of 
problems confronting the Western nations in 
coping with the mounting Soviet economic 
offensive is an outgrowth of numerous sur- 
veys he has conducted for his clients as well 
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as for the U.S. Government. Material con- 
tained in this analysis has been obtained 
from authoritative sources in the United 
States and Europe.) 


THE U.S. ECONOMIC STAKE IN EUROPE 


Millions of words have been expended in 
recent years to adduce comparisons between 
the relative economic growth rates of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Rival pundits have predicted, on the one 
hand, that the U.S.S.R. is on the road to 
economic supremacy over the United States 
and, on the other hand, that inherent draw- 
backs in the Soviet economy assure that East 
and West will be able to coexist peacefully 
for an indefinite period. 

Statistics can be shaped to support either 
view, as long as they fail to take account 
of the political and psychological factors that 
are at play. Those who confidently predict 
that coexistence will prove feasible argue 
that in time the Soviet citizen will wear 
himself out politically and that this ideologi- 
cal attrition will lead to a progressive de- 
crease in Soviet economic productivity. 

These hopeful speculations have built-in 
errors and dangers. They ignore the central 
fact that the Soviets have demonstrated an 
uncommon ability to organize both the will 
to work and their national productive ca- 
pacity. The hard truth is that the Soviet 
economy has shown an unusual growth rate 
over a considerable number of years. By 
1957, Soviet industrial production was 40 
percent of the U.S. level and about 70 per- 
cent of the Western European production. 
Should present rates of growth remain con- 
stant, the Soviets by 1965 will be producing 
at 90 percent of the US. rate. 

In estimating the future pace of economic 
development, Western savants make the mis- 
take of hinging their comparisons of the 
rival systems to the standards of living that 
obtain on each side. The Soviets cannot, 
of course, match the Western nations in the 


creature comforts that go with gracious 


living. It may well be possible to travel 
from the Crimea to Siberia without ever 
finding an electric cocktail mixer on So- 
viet store shelves. But what is overlooked is 
that the production of such gadgets is totally 
irrelevant to the requirements of Soviet 
designs for world domination, the sole 
criterion that is applied to every phase of 
Soviet life. 

The virility of Soviet productive capacity 
is perhaps most sharply evident in its rate 
of agricultural production, particularly in 
the wake of governmental relaxation of the 
once harsh collective farm policies. Dis- 
cerning tourists have seen no sign of ide- 
ological or productive weakening. It would, 
therefore, be suicidal folly to assume that 
Soviet agriculture will continue to lag be- 
hind U.S. farm production. 

An even more threatening portent is to be 
found in the field of foreign trade, where 
the Soviets have been waging an all-out 
offensive. Maximum efforts are being made 
to obtain credits and favorable terms of 
payment. Meanwhile, the Soviet economy is 
‘buttressed by a great wealth of natural re- 
sources and the US.S.R.’s organization is a 
pushbutton state that can switch its econ- 
omy in any direction without difficulty. 
This high degree of flexibility raises the 
question of whether the Soviets are nearing 
a position from which they strike damaging 
blows at U.S. economy, and whether they 
can enlist the services of other economies 
for their political aims, 

That such a design is in being cannot be 
doubted. Already, several nations have 
found themselves hip deep in crises because, 
for reasons best known to the Soviets, trade 
was abruptly terminated, forcing the de- 
pendent states to scurry about for new 
markets. 

One of the most ominous developments of 
the cold war is the emergence of the pos- 
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sibility that some sectors of the European 
economy could come to depend on trade with 
the Soviets. In Europe, just as in the 
United States, nothing is more feared than 
the thought of an economic recession. Any 
offer of trade would then be acceptable, pro- 
vided it offered a path, no matter how tenu- 
ous, toward fending off the specter of 
unemployment. Meanwhile, the Soviet’s 
captive states in Europe give the Kremlin a 
number of advance strongholds which al- 
ready maintain extensive trade relations with 
the Western States. There can be no doubt 
that these satellites function under the cen- 
tral direction of the Soviets and constitute 
direct arms of Soviet policy in Europe. 

The dread significance of the Soviet trade 
foothold in Europe is that it reduces the 
necessity of military conflict to achieve So- 
viet objectives. With skillful manipulation, 
trade relations could be further extended 
with European states—probably against a 
background of soothing talk from the Soviets 
on the theme of coexistence—and then sud- 
denly suspended with devastating impacts 
on Europe’s economy. 

Could such a move affect the U.S. econ- 
omy? 

It might be argued that U.S. exports and 
imports are a relatively small factor in the 
total U.S. economy and their loss could 
therefore be sustained without major ill 
effects. To accept so soothing a conclusion 
would be a tragic error. Whether we like it 
or not, the entire structure of international 
relationships has produced so marked a de- 
gree of interdependence that serious eco- 
nomic disturbances in any one sector can 
set off damaging temblors that affect all. 

The Soviet economy, bolstered by the re- 
sources of its satellites and the economic 
potential of other European states, would 
give the U.S.S.R. a degree of power that 
would constitute a direct political and eco- 
nomic threat to the survival of the United 
States. 

It is obvious that the United States could 
not afford to look on complacently if the 
economies of its friends in Western Europe 
were to be severely shaken or unhinged. It 
is equally obvious that the United States, 
no less than any other individual nation, 
would soon find itself in a vise if it had to 
depend entirely on itself. 

The measure of the Soviet economic chal- 
lenge is to be seen in the fact that the indus- 
trial production of the states that make up 
tle European Economic Community is lag- 
ging behind U.S.S.R. production. Should 
the Soviets contrive to harness the European 
economic potential for their own purposes, 
the productive capacity of such an economic 
bloc would quickly surpass the U.S. capa- 
bility by a wide margin. By 1965, the crude 
steel production of such a bloc would be 25 
to 30 percent higher than the U.S. capacity. 
Similar ratios would apply to chemical prod- 
ucts and machinery. As long ago as 1957, 
U.S. exports amounted to $20,600 million, 
while exports of the European Economic 
Community states came to $32 billion. 

The sobering conclusions to be drawn 
from continuing Soviet economic incursions 
do not require emphasis. It would be court- 
ing national suicide to assume that the U.S. 
economy is sufficiently shockproof to war- 
rant a sense of full security. Europe’s econ- 
omy cannot be permitted to fall into the 
hands of the Soviets, either through yielding 
to the narcosis of the Soviets’ coexistence 
line or through naked force. More than at 
any time in the history of this century, the 
economic security of the United States, like 
that of the Western European nations, is 
vitally dependent on the development and 
execution of bold and unwavering policies 
within Europe itself. 

It would be an invitation to disaster to as- 
sume that the Soviets are prepared to act in 
accordance with the principles of economic 
common sense or to sacrifice their political 
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aims to ideals of friendly cooperation. Any 
time it suits Soviet plans, or proves necessary 
to the achievement of their goals of world 
hegemony, they will not hesitate to initiate 
what they would regard as a reasonable de- 
struction of non-Communist economies, 
even if this would require an extremely un- 
reasonable use of economic resources, 

The compelling logic of the Soviet design 
is that the security of Western Europe's 
economy is vital to American self-interest. 
To abandon our friends in Europe, even 
without the incidence of a war, would be to 
abandon ourselves. 


THE SOVIETS’ ECONOMIC SPIDER WEB 

Initial Soviet reaction to the Marshall Plan 
in 1947 appeared to reflect a disposition to 
cooperate in the multilateral economic re- 
construction plan organized on U‘S. initia- 
tive. But in one of the acrobatic policy 
shifts that has become the hallmark of 
Soviet tactics, Vyacheslav Molotov, in July 
1947, walked out on the Paris Marshall Plan 
Conference. The Soviets’ satellites were or- 
dered to disassociate themselves promptly 
from any further participation in the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Three months later, in October 1947, the 
Kremlin spawned the Cominform and the 
era of the cold war was born. The U.S.S.R. 
turned full speed ahead to the prosecution of 
strengthen its war potential while at the 
its doctrinaire objectives. It set out to 
same time establishing the production allo- 
cations necessary to its goal of sapping and 
destroying the political and economic foun- 
dations of the countries of the free world. 

The breakneck pace of the Soviet economic 
offensive has become most sharply discernible 
in its effect on world raw material markets. 
Soviet pressures have been most insistently 
felt in trade currents affecting nonferrous 
metals (tin, zinc, aluminum, etc.). Some 
muddled, though hopeful, observers con- 
tended that Soviet tactics resulted from 
a domestic economic dilemma; they argued 
that the Soviets’ market manipulations 
could be explained by Russian surpluses of 
tin, zinc and aluminum, against a shortage 
of copper. Nevertheless, the Soviets man- 
aged to play havoc with the Western raw 
material economy in the nonferrous metals 
sector. But a grinning Khrushchev could 
chortle, “You ain’t seen nothing yet.” 

The Western nations were brought to a 
shocking realization that they could be hit 
harder and even more painfully by Soviet 
inroads in the Afro-Asian countries. 

During his visit to the United States, 
Soviet boss Khrushchev blandly conceded 
that the economic assimilation of the newly 
developing countries was a cardinal objec- 
tive in his economic and trade offensive 
against the Western nations. To a query 
by an American trade union leader as to why 
the Soviets preferred to extend economic aid 
to newly developing countries via bilateral 
agreements rather than through neutral in- 
ternational institutions such as the United 
Nations, the Soviet dictator replied: ‘The 
bread of bilateral agreements is not tainted. 
If it tastes of socialism that is a pleasant 
taste.” 

This was a deliberate understatement of an 
extremely complex situation. In point of 
fact, the Communist countries regard bi- 
lateral agreements as essential to strengthen- 
ing their negotiating position in relation to 
weaker trade partners. Once they are in- 
duced to sell raw materials in return for 
credits and technical assistance the newly 
developing countries soon find themselves 
enmeshed in a Communist economic spider 
web. Trapped into a debtor position, these 
countries are not long in discovering that 
the Communist states demand particularly 
high prices for their export goods to the 
underdeveloped lands. What hopes may be 
spurred for the achievement of satisfactory 
economic levels are completely at the mercy 
of the Communists; the larger the propor- 
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tion of trade with the Communist bloc, the 
more vulnerable is the economy of the state 
that relies on this trade. Meanwhile, Com- 
munist technicians, whatever their manage- 
ment or supervisory skills, are above all 
highly trained in political subversion so that 
new governments which show any disposi- 
tion to cock a friendly ear toward the West 
soon find their foundations tottering. 

The menace of the Soviet economic offen- 
sive lies not so much in its scope, which by 
now is generally grasped in the West, but in 
its tactical concepts. The U.S.S.R. has been 
adroit enough to secure the execution of 
spectacular projects, such as the Aswan Dam, 
and to wring every last iota of propaganda 
advantage out of such undertakings. The 
Soviets have an immense reservoir of tech- 
nical experts who can be assigned at a mo- 
ment’s notice to any part of Asia and Africa, 
particularly any area that is susceptible to 
political penetration. While the Western 
nations feel obliged to deal with the eco- 
nomic needs of the underdeveloped world as 
a whole, the Soviets are getting incomparably 
more mileage at less cost by concentrating 
on the establishment of key points, areas 
which offer the largest political return per 
trade ruble. One case in point is Egypt, 
where the Soviets effectively capitalized on 
Nasser’s ambition to become the kingpin of 
the Arab world. 

Up to the most recent harvests, about 
two-thirds of Egypt’s total cotton production 
was bought up by the Communist bloc. The 
volume of cotton purchases exceeded by far 
the Eastern bloc’s own requirement. Moti- 
vating the Communist deal for Egyptian cot- 
ton were these considerations: 

1. The establishment of a Communist hold 
on Egypt’s economic needs; 

2. Ample opportunity to sell Egyptian cot- 
ton in excess of Communist needs for hard 
foreign currency, if necessary below prevail- 
ing market prices. 

Nor should it be ignored that the ac- 
quisition of hard foreign currency appears 
at times to be more important to the Com- 
munists than obtaining good prices. 

Egypt may already have found reason to 
ponder the wisdom of its trade tie with the 
Soviet bloc. Latest figures indicate that 
probably only 40 percent of the yield from 
the latest Egyptian cotton harvest will be 
bought by the Communist combine, as 
against 66 percent last year. 

By all odds the most threatening Soviet 
coup in striking at an economic target area 
designed to give maximum discomfort to 
the United States is the sugar purchase 
agreement with Cuba. Of Cuba’s entire 
sugar exports for the next 5 years, about 20 
percent each year will go to the USSR. 
The political consequences that quickly 
flowed from this agreement are on naked view 
in Castro’s recognition of Red China and 
North Korea, without which no Soviet satel- 
lite can claim full membership in the Krem- 
lin’s colonial empire. 

In addition to Egypt and Cuba, Soviet 
economic tentacles have also been fastened 
on Burma, Syria, Iran, Ceylon, Uruguay, and 
Iceland. One-third of Iceland's fish exports 
go to the Eastern bloc, although the Soviet’y 
fishing industry is one of the world’s largest. 

It is dim consolation to take into account 
that the Soviet economic offensive is gov- 
erned by inherent limitations enforced by 
the need to allocate a share of the Soviet 
bloc’s production surplus for trade within 
the bloc itself. 

EUROPE: U.S. NEED VERSUS SOVIET GOAL 

Repeatedly needled ‘by Western newsmen 
on his threat to the United States: “We will 
bury you,” Nikita Khrushchev has sought an 
out by insisting that his frame of reference 
was economic rather than military. Specif- 
ically, he has predicted that the Soviets will 
Overtake and surpass the United States in 
industrial production. 
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The otherwise well-briefed Soviet boss is 
apparently unaware that the American econ- 
omy is already passing through a second 
industrial revolution. Coal is giving way to 
other sources of energy, ranging from oil 
and gas to atomic power. Steel is finding 
itself under vigorous competition from plas- 
tics and light metals. In these and other 
new fields, U.S. production far exceeds Soviet 
achievements. 

The relative volume of United States and 
Soviet industrial production now varies from 
year to year. But the extent of Soviet pene- 
tration in countries producing raw materials 
vital to U.S. needs is an eye opener when 
measured against the ability of the United 
States to attain self-sufficiency in basic mate- 
rials essential to national security. ‘The 
United States depends to a very large extent 
on imports of natural rubber, tin, chromium, 
manganese, tungsten, and bauxite. And it 
is this dependence that is uppermost in 
Soviet selection of targets for economic 
aggrandizement. 

Given the advantages it has already ac- 
quired through footholds in key raw ma- 
terial producing areas, the interment cere- 
monies Khrushchev had in mind for the 
United States would need only the acquisi- 
tion of productive resources necessary to 
give him overwhelming economic superiority. 
There is only one area of the world to which 
he can look for the achievement of this 
ambition: Europe. 

In 1956, the United States, the countries 
of the European Economic Community, and 
the U.S.S.R. could count some 17 million 
industrial workers each. The acquisition 
of Europe’s industrial resources and man- 
power, by whatever means it might be 
achieved, would give Khrushchev the tools 
necessary to bury the United States. 

Four years ago, roughly 17 percent of the 
world’s mining production was accounted for 
by Western Europe and roughly 21 percent 
by the Eastern bloc, including Red China. 
In that same period, the combined mining 
production of Western and Eastern Europe 
equaled the U.S. percentage of world min- 
ing production (38 percent). 

The value of Western European industrial 
production was calculated at $84 billion for 
1955, computed on the basis of 1948 ex- 
change rates and prices (value of world 
industrial production including that of the 
Soviet Union and her satellites: $305 billion). 

The industrial states of Western Europe 
are each other’s best customers. They ex- 
change half of their total exports among 
themselves. Western Europe markets one- 
half of its industrial finished products with- 
in Europe, a relatively small portion in the 
peripheral regions of Europe, and the very 
considerable remainder outside Europe, 
where it purchases about 50 percent of its 
raw materials and more than 30 percent of 
its foodstuffs. 

Western Europe’s share in overall world 
trade in 1956 amounted to 39.6 percent. The 
United States’ share in world trade was 20.9 
percent, that of the Soviet Union 3.5 per- 
cent, that of Red China 1.5 percent. The 
percentage distribution of world exports in 
1955 according to places of origin and of 
destination clearly shows that in that year 
about three-quarters of the foreign trade 
turnover in the Eastern bloc was effected in- 
ternally. In Western Europe, internal for- 
eign trade turnover amounted to 51 percent. 
In the same year, 25 percent of all exports 
from the United States and Canada went to 
Western Europe. 

In 1959, 30 percent (i.e., approximately 
$4,700 million of the total U.S. exports went 
to Western Europe). 

The sobering conclusions to be drawn 
from these figures need no overemphasis. 

Were the productive resources of Western 
Europe to be sucked into the Soviet vortex, 
Europe would be canceled out as an export 
market for the United States. More damag- 
ing still, American capital investments in 
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Europe ($4.5 billion as of 1958) would be in 
dire and direct jeopardy. Moreover, the 
marshaling of this economic might would 
quickly be turned by the Soviets against 
destruction of remaining U.S. markets out- 
side le 

To date, Soviet forays have been able to 
disturb raw materials markets and unsettle 
prices, but basically trade in raw materials 
has been under at least a semblance of con- 
trol because a relationship still exists be- 
tween supply and demand. The peril that 
must be fended off, therefore, is further 
Soviet economic encroachment in Western 
Europe. The overriding importance of 
Western Europe’s industrial potential and 
the volume of Western foreign trade make 
it plain that any degree of Soviet hegemony 
over Western Europe would touch off violent 
assaults on the international price structure 
with consequences from which the United 
States could not escape. Finally, Soviet 
Sway over Europe’s productive might would 
spell doom for the entire structure of West- 
ern cooperation through such institutions as 
GATT, the World Bank, and joint programs 
for economic aid to newly developing 
countries. 

These are facts which point in only one 
direction: 

Economic ties between the United States 
and Europe have become so close and com- 
plex that in the event of even partial en- 
croachments or harassing operations by the 
Soviets in Western European markets, the 
U.S. economy could not remain unaffected. 
[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune, Oct. 9, 

1960] 


JULIUS KLEIN WARNS UNITED STATES OF SUVIET 
Moves—Rep EcoNOMic GrowTH HELD Top 
DANGER 

(By Wayne Thomis) 

It is not Communist missiles or infantry 
but enormous new economic and industrial 
advances within the Soviet Union that pose 
major threats to Western European nations 
and the United States, according to Julius 
Klein, former Chicago newspaperman and 
now head of a European public relations 
network. 

In an interview in Chicago, Klein said 
Russian civil production gains will merely 
add strength to the Soviet worldwide aggres- 
sion programs. The new capacities will be 
used and are being used, Klein said, to 
achieve Soviet political aims just as in other 
circumstances in the recent past, Russian 
totalitarians used military power to gain 
similar ends. 


MAKES ECONOMIC STUDIES 


“I have just concluded a series of eco- 
nomic studies for the US. Senate com- 
mittees interested in foreign aid pro- 
grams and for some of my clients,” Klein 
said. “During the course of seven extended 
visits to Germany, France, and the Benelux 
countries, I had the benefit of conferences 
with some of the foremost bankers, econ- 
omists, and Government financial experts in 
arriving at my conclusions. 

“I must say that after the widest possible 
inquiry, I concur in the general European 
opinion that a big atomic war with its whole- 
sale destructions on all sides is highly un- 
likely. 

“I am just as certain, however, that the 
cold war will go on and that the Russian 
attitude indicated when Premier Khrushchev 
said, ‘We will bury you,’ is that Russian pro- 
ductivity will climb up to and exceed that 
of the United States—if sheer effort alone 
can achieve this goal. 


HARASSMENT EVERYWHERE 


“Harassment of the United States by Soviet 
leadership extends into all realms of trade 
and commerce,” Klein said. “The Soviet 
Union’s share in international commerce in 
1956—last full year available—was only 3.5 
percent of the world trade total whereas 
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the U.S. international trade was 21 percent— 
but Russian maneuvering hurt. 

“In the case of a number of raw and basic 
materials, the United States is dependent on 
imports,” said Klein. “Some of these are 
mineral oil, natural rubber, various nonfer- 
rous metals, wool, sugar, and luxuries such 
as tea and coffee. 

“By carefully coordinated purchases, par- 
ticularly in the form of long-term commit- 
ments of supplying countries, the Soviet 
Union can and has caused shortages and sent 
prices soaring. 


CITES SUDDEN SHIFTS 


“Soviet economic activity in individual raw 
material markets and in certain countries is 
characterized by sudden, uncoordinated 
measures, which, by Western concepts, fre- 
quently appear to make little economic sense. 
The considerations in a free, competitive 
economy are completely alien to the Soviet 
system of a planned state. 

“The line of thought which takes costs and 
profitability into consideration is foreign to 
the Soviets. 

“Therefore, in making extraordinary pur- 
chases or sales of raw materials the Soviets 
gain two ways—one in psychological victories 
and two by making the countries with which 
they trade beholden to the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet contracts always provide for com- 
pensatory transactions—that is, they compel 
the supplying or buying countries to accept 
Soviet goods in payment. This automatically 
cuts down export opportunities of the United 
States or other Westerm producers.” 


REASON IS MILITARY 


Klein said there are obvious reasons why 
the Soviets maintain a constant pressure 
to separate the United States and the West- 
ern European nations in their NATO and 
economic cooperations. Foremost of these 
is, of course, military, he said. 

“But should the Soviet Union receive any 
substantial reinforcement through intensifi- 
cation of the economic relations with East- 
ern Europe, it is obvious that disturbance 
of equilibrium in world economy by coordi- 
nated Soviet maneuvers would have an 
intensified effect on the United States 
internal welfare,” Klein said. 

“In a recent year the industrial produc- 
tion of the United States represented 39 
percent of the world economy and that of 
Western Europe 25 percent so that together 
they represented almost two-thirds of the 
world’s production. 


PRODUCES 20 PERCENT 


“In the same year the Eastern bloc ac- 
counted for 20 percent of world production. 
But if the ties shifted, the Soviets might 
achieve a Communist controlled 45 percent 
of the world’s production.” 

Klein pointed out that loss of Western 
Europe to the Soviets even on a free trade 
basis would result in major shifts in pro- 
duction areas where the West holds a solid 
superiority. In mineral production the 
United States share is 28 percent and Eu- 
rope’s is 10 percent. The Eastern bloc share 
including Red China, Klein said, is 24 per- 
cent. If the Soviets got European produc- 
tion they would lead by 34 percent. 

In hard coal the present United States- 
Western Europe lead is 56 percent compared 
with the Soviet-controlled 34 percent. But 
a shift could put the Soviets ahead by 27 
percent. 

In steel the United States produces 35 
percent of world tonnages, Europe 30 percent. 

The Soviet steel production was only 25 
percent. But Soviet-controlled steel would 
become 55 percent, if the combinations were 
switched, Klein pointed out. 


SWITCH COULD HURT 


“Cooperation between Western Europe and 
the Soviet Union—in view of the great im- 
portance of the Western European industrial 
potential and volume of foreign trade— 
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would permit violent assaults on the inter- 
national price structure entailing cata- 
strophic consequences which the American 
market could not escape,” Klein said. 

“Economic ties between the United States 
and Western Europe have grown so close and 
complex that in the event of even partial en- 
croachment or harassing activities under- 
taken by the Soviets * * * the United States 
economy could not remain unaffected. 

“The United States needs Western Euro- 
pean economy and the latter remains linked 
with the American economy for better or for 
worse,”’ Klein concluded. 





AMERICANS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
United States is still a young, virile, and 
idealistic Nation. We are also a law- 
abiding Nation. Our proudest boast is 
that we are a Nation governed by laws 
and not by men. 

Unfortunately, when we try to export 
or extend our idealism and philosophy 
of government to other lands and to 
other peoples we run into trouble; par- 
ticularly so when we try to deal with 
Communist conspirators through our 
traditional openhanded concept of law 
and treaties. 

William Henry Chamberlin is a dis- 
tinguished American historian and au- 
thority on international communism. 
His monumental two volume “History of 
the Russian Revolution” is still an ac- 
knowledged standard reference work on 
the subject. The Wall Street Journal of 
March 1 carried a very important, 
thought-provoking article which chal- 
lenges some of the serious misconcep- 
tions many Americans still entertain 
about dealing with the Soviets. 

As this article, “Americans and Insti- 
tutions,” may have escaped the atten- 
tion of some Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICANS AND INSTITUTIONS: THE UNITED 
States Too MucH BELIEvES THAT WORLD 
OrvEeR CAN BE GUARANTEED THROUGH TREA- 
TIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

Optimism is a recognized American trait. 

The best traits, however, have their reverse 
sides. And one byproduct of the American 
optimism is a far too confident belief in sal- 
vation through institutions. 

Hence the attempts to deal by law or ju- 
dicial fiat with problems that lie in the field 
of individual morality and emotional reac- 
tion and prejudice. Making prohibition the 
law of the land did not make Americans a 
people of total abstainers. The most famous 
of recent Supreme Court rulings has not 
eliminated strife and bitterness from the 
process of desegregating school systems in 
the Southern States. 

This yearning for an institutional “gim- 
mick” that will make everything come right 
is even stronger in international than in 
domestic affairs. When the United Nations 
was in process of formation, a large re- 
ligious organization urged its members to 
support the effort with the hopeful slogan: 
“You can win the peace with a 3-cent 
stamp.” Alas, the price of peace is much, 
much higher, as the course of events dur- 
ing the last 15 years has shown. 

“There ought to be a stronger U.N.” “All 
international disputes should be settled by 
enforceable world law.” ‘“Let’s keep the cold 
war out of the Congo.” Such are the re- 
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curring themes of letters to newspapers, of 
statements by more or less distinguished 
figures, in and out of public service. Well in- 
tentioned persons go on crusades for such 
causes and win rounds of applause from 
sympathetic audiences. 

What is overlooked is that the United Na- 
tions cannot be any stronger, or any more 
“united,” than the powers which make up 
its membership wish it to be. A stream can- 
not rise higher than its source. One of the 
charter members of the U.N. is the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union has never con- 
cluded a treaty with another nation pro- 
viding for the settlement of differences by 
impartial arbitration. 


THE CASE OF HUNGARY 


The favorite Soviet treaty form is the “pact 
of nonaggression and neutrality.” The So- 
viet Government has concluded a number of 
such pacts and periodically comes up with 
the suggestion of willingness to sign such 
treaties with the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and other Western Powers. The value 
of such suggestions may be gaged from two 
facts. The Soviet Union has abruptly ended 
many of these pacts by attacking its part- 
ner and annexing all or part of its territory. 
And such pacts provide neither an impartial 
tribunal to decide when aggression has taken 
place nor sanctions against a proved aggres- 
sor. 

How, then, can one reasonably expect a 
stronger United Nations so long as the Soviet 
Union is a member? Is it reasonable to ex- 
pect a government which does not admit the 
principle of arbitration in its treaty relations 
with foreign powers to accept the authority 
of an international organization which it 
does not fully control? 

Soviet behavior in Hungary furnishes one 
eloquent answer to these questions. The de- 
termined, persistent effort of the Soviet 
Government to destroy the power, even the 
existence of the office of Secretary General 
furnishes another. It is a pretty safe pre- 
diction that the United Nations will never be 
stronger so long as the Soviet Union remains 
a member, barring a very unlikely change in 
Soviet policy. 

Should the aim, then, be a United Nations 
without the participation of the Soviet Un- 
ion, whose chief contribution to that or- 
ganization has been the casting of about 
100 vetoes? There would be strong opposi- 
tion to any such proposal and the elimina- 
tion of the Communist-ruled powers from 
United Nations membership would not make 
the cause of peace any stronger. 

Everything that a United Nations without 
the Communist powers could do is already 
being done by such regional alliances as 
NATO, SEATO, OAS, etc. And these al- 
liances, in turn, are no stronger than the will 
and resolution of their member states. 





THE DECEIT OF MORALITY 


“Enforceable world law” is an attractive 
phrase; but it bears no relation to the reali- 
ties or possibilities of today’s world. To the 
Communist mind right is what promotes the 
victory of the Communist cause. As Lenin 
put it: “Morality is what serves the destruc- 
tion of old exploiters’ society and the union 
of all the workers around the proletariat, 
which creates a new society of Communists. 
* * * We do not believe in eternal morality 
and we expose the deceit of all legends about 
morality.” 

Such a mental attitude is quite incon- 
sistent with law, which presupposes general 
acceptance, by those who live under it, of 
universally applicable principles of justice 
and equity. Nor would it be possible to 
find anacceptable legal common denominator 
for the French settler in Algeria and the 
nationalist guerrilla, for Boer and Bantu in 
South Africa. 

Our thinking on international affairs will 
be much clearer and more realistic if we can 
clear our minds of the common delusion 
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that there is an institutional gimmick for 
every difficulty. Constitutions and treaties 
are, after all, scraps of paper which derive 
their ultimate sanction from the character 
and good faith of the peoples who live under 
them and the governments which sign them. 

The British statesman William E. Glad- 
stone referred to the American Constitution 
as “the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” Most Americans would be inclined to 
agree. Yet it is quite probable that the 
American people, with their inherited in- 
stinct for liberty under law, would have 
maintained orderly self-government even un- 
der a less impressive instrument. 

On the other hand it is unlikely that a 
committee composed of the most eminent 
masters of political science, of men like 
Locke, Montesquieu, de Tocqueville, Adams, 
and Madison, could devise a constitution that 
would function effectively in the Congo, or 
in some other backward and disturbed areas 
of the world today. 

It is men who determine the validity of 
documents, not documents that shape the 
actions of men. It is crucial that Americans 
realize their own concept of institutions, 
and their respect for them, has almost no 
meaning through much of the world. 





GROWING POWER OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, we 
cannot be reminded too forcibly or too 
frequently of the dangers of big govern- 
ment and its tendency to tax and tax 
and spend and spend. 

Foster’s Daily Democrat, a newspa- 
per serving the southeastern part of New 
Hampshire since 1873, has called this 
fact to our attention in an excellent edi- 
torial dated March 10, 1961. 

The editorial reminds us that our tax 
money is dissipated by administrative 
costs in Washington, partly channeled 
to other States and partly returned to 
the taxpayers of New Hampshire. Mean- 
while, new agencies and departments are 
added to our Federal Government that 
require more and heavier spending and 
the cycle goes on. 

I commend this fine editorial to my 
colleagues and request unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


GROWING POWER OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


During the past few weeks economists 
have been showing some concern over the 
rapid increase in indebtedness in the United 
States, particularly private debt, and State 
and municipal debt. 

Private debt of individuals in the United 
States has gone up $441 billion since World 
War II to a total of $581 billion. State and 
municipal debt has climbed from $46.3 bil- 
lion to $60 billion in the same period. 

Leftwing economists argue that debt rise 
goes along with expansion and growth. In 
many cases States and cities are heavily in 
debt, relative to income (Dover is a typical 
example). Private debt at $581 billion is 
immense. Say the planners: It may be nec- 
essary to find new ways to use the Federal 
Government’s borrowing power to finance 
growth. 

Along this line it is proposed to set up a 
new Government department on Cabinet 
level, that of Housing and Urban Affairs. 
In our opinion it is one more step in the 
— to make this Nation a purely socialistic 
8 » 

When are the American people going to 
wake up to the fact that all Federal money 
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comes out of their own pockets? Of every 
dollar in Federal taxes raised in New Hamp- 
shire at least 25 cents remains in Washing- 
ton in the form of administrative costs. 
Another heavy slice goes to some of the less 
wealthy States in the South. What is left 
for us is probably about 65 cents out of 
every dollar. 

When are people going to realize that it 
would be more economical to tax themselves 
directly for local improvements, rather than 
to pay a 50-percent bonus to the Federal 
Government for creating hundreds of hidden 
taxes in addition to some direct taxes? 

We go along with many economists in 
declaring that local people know more about 
their needs than does the Government in 
Washington. Less costly Government aid, 
rather than more, should be what we seek. 
If the Federal Government would let up 
on taxation, and permit local and State gov- 
ernment to take over more of this respon- 
sibility, the better off would all of us be. 
That is perhaps too much to expect. 

We hope that the idea of creating a new 
department in Washington to take over 
more of the responsibilities that belong to 
us as citizens of Dover, and other New 
Hampshire cities, will not go through. 





TRIBUTE TO HERMAN A. LOWE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
great circle of friends of Herman A. Lowe 
was saddened Monday to learn of his 
sudden passing on Sunday at Philadel- 
phia. He was a prominent Washington 
correspondent for varicus newspapers 
aud periodicals for a number of years 
and was one of the most astute journal- 
ists in the press corps. 

He was an alert and conscientious cor- 
respondent and he had the keen ability 
of determining the political implications 
of daily events in the Nation’s Capital. 

Herman was a good friend of mine for 
years and I always enjoyed my associa- 
tion with him. He and his widow, 
Florence, made an excellent newspaper 
team and kept their publication clients 
up to the minute on all events of impor- 
tance. It was only a few years ago that 
he left his Washington assignment to 
accept a key position with the Albert 
Einstein Medical Center in Philadelphia. 
However, his many years of newspaper 
work and public relations activities in 
Washington and Pennsylvania prompted 
him recently to decide on returning to 
Washington to reestablish his corre- 
spondence work. This was closer to his 
heart and he was looking forward to 
opening a news bureau within a few 
days. 

Herman Lowe was very well known in 
my State of New Hampshire because of 
his excellent news coverage for the 
Manchester Union and the New Hamp- 
shire Sunday News. 

Mrs. Bridges and I want to join his 
legion of friends in extending our deepest 
sympathy to his widow, Florence, and to 
their wonderful daughter and son. 





THE ISSUES OF HUNGARY AND 
TIBET BEFORE THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, these 

days we hear a great deal about the image 

of the United States of America abroad. 

Unfortunately, we have learned 
through bitter experience that false 
theories about America and American 
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ideals have spread throughout the world 
in the past with little or no justification. 

It is with this in mind that I invite 
attention to disturbing reports of at- 
tempts by this country’s Ambassador to 
the United Nations to postpone until a 
later date debate on the issues of Hun- 
gary and Tibet. I have noted the timely 
statement made before this body by the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], with which I agree whole- 
heartedly. Yesterday I sent a wire to 
Ambassador Stevenson setting forth my 
views in this regard. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this wire be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Marcu 14, 1961. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
United Nations Building, New York, N.Y.: 

I am greatly disturbed by reports that 
several items, including the Hungary and 
Tibet issues, may be postponed from the cur- 
rent agenda of the United Nations. In my 
estimation such action would be a grave mis- 
take and could only set the stage for further 
conquests and slaughters of equal magnitude 
in the future. 

I am convinced that the Hungarian and 
Tibetan issues need to be discussed fully at 
an early date. This is vital if we are to 
show the rest of the world that we neither 
condone nor do we take lightly unwarranted 
aggression by Soviet Russia or Communist 
China. 

To postpone debate on these issues would 
be too great a price to pay for creating a 
quieter international climate for negotia- 
tion on other matters. I urge you to resist 
any temptation to allow these issues to be 
deferred to a later session of the General 
Assembly. 

STYLES BRIDGES, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, for the 
life of me, I cannot understand what we 
hope to gain by seeking deferment of a 
thorough airing of the events surround- 
ing the Hungarian and Tibetan massa- 
cres. From what I can piece together 
in the news reports, it would appear that 
we are seeking to either save time in 
order to concentrate on other measures 
or to create a favorable international 
climate for discussion of other topics. 

I fully realize the importance of other 
matters on the United Nations agenda, 
with particular reference to the Congo 
crisis, but I submit that we are wasting 
a great deal of time trying to save time. 

On the other hand, the unfavorable 
international climate which we are try- 
ing to rectify is not of our making. It 
was created by such incidents as the 
inexcusable and indefensible slaughters 
of the peoples of Hungary and Tibet. 

One does not cure cancer with a Band- 
aid. 

And we are not going to calm world 
tensions by placing a huge adhesive 
plaster over the wounds of Hungary and 
Tibet. 

I sincerely hope that the reports of 
our desire to postpone action on these 
two issues will not mislead peoples of 
other nations into thinking that the 
United States considers these acts of 
aggression to be unimportant. We con- 
sider the loss of a single life to be all 
important, and the senseless murders 
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of countless Hungarians and Tibetans 
is not treated lightly by any American. 

I would hope that these problems will 
be discussed as soon as possible in order 
that responsibility might be firmly fixed 
and our position made decidedly clear. 

We have nothing to lose by a complete 
disclosure of these facts but I fear that 
we have much to lose by vacillating on 
such important matters. 

I thank the distinguished 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe the Senator 
from New Hampshire is absolutely cor- 
rect in urging that the United Nations 
at our behest, if no other—and I am sure 
there will be others—retain on its 
agenda the Hungary and Tibet items. I 
make that statement for this reason: I 
yield to no one in my desire to bring 
about some accommodation between our. 
selves and the Communists in the Soviet 
Union which will bring about a lessen- 
ing of world tension. But I am not 
blind to the fact—and I do not think the 
American people should be—that we are 
‘dealing in an area in which each of the 
parties must play its own game to the 
full. If it does not, it will be defeated. 
‘ "The Russians are not letting up in Laos, 
the Congo, Berlin, Algeria, or Latin 
America. They are riding every horse 
that suits them and fits their case. 

It seems to me the affront to civilized 
man and the whole moral tone of the 
world represented by the terrors in 
Hungary and Tibet represent our case. 
This result is what people who think 
they can find an easy way to develop- 
ment through the Russian system are 
going to run into themselves in terms 
of repression. 

Therefore, we should press our case. 
I do not see in what manner that kind of 
dignity and starch in one’s backbone 
would interfere with coming to an ac- 
commodation with the Russians in 
Geneva on atomic testing or any other 
issue, if they wish to accommodate. I 
think the point that the Senator from 
New Hampshire properly makes, one 
which is implied in everything that he 
has said, is that the Russians will not 
wish to accommodate unless we try our 
case in the world forum as actively as 
they do. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his contribution. He 
is absolutely truthful and accurate. 


Senator 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


‘The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] to the committee amend- 
ment as amended. The Senator from 
New York has 47 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

We come to a discussion of the amend- 
ment which is before the Senate, and 
which proposes to strike any reference 
to machinery and equipment from the 
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distressed areas bill which we are now 
considering. 

In the first place, Senators should be 
clear that the bill is specific in what it 
authorizes money to be used for, and 
the specifics are found at the foot of 
page 45 and on page 48, as follows: Un- 
der the terms of the bill the money can 
be used to aid in financing any project 
within a redevelopment area for the pur- 
chase or development of land and facili- 
ties. Then we skip to the phrase which 
relates to machinery and equipment, to 
which I just referred, and which I am 
moving to strike— 

For the purchase or development of land 
and facilities (including machinery and 
equipment in cases of demonstrated need) 
for industrial or commercial usage, includ- 
ing the construction of new buildings, the 
rehabilitation of abandoned or unoccupied 
buildings, and the alteration, conversion, or 
enlargement of existing buildings. 


What my amendment proposes to do 
is to say, “You can use the money pro- 
vided under the bill for all these pur- 
poses, but you may not actually supply 
the machinery and equipment for the 
plants which you are going to encourage 
by providing land, facilities, the utilities 
which they require, making tax deals, 
and any other arrangements which are 
normal in the promotion of inducing in- 
dustrial enterprises to enter into an area 
in which they have not operated before.” 

I should like to put into focus and per- 
spective the reason for the amendment. 
I make this statement as a friend of 
the bill. I am one of the cosponsors of 
the bill. I voted to report the bill from 
the committee. I showed, in a very dif- 


ficult vote yesterday on financing 
through Government bond issues the 
loans funds provided in the bill, that I 


believe in the bill. This vote was not an 
easy one for any Senator on this side 
of the aisle to make. I proposed the 
amendment because I think the bill must 
be fair in terms of the larger industrial 
States of the Nation. 

I believe the bill will be very helpful, 
particularly to communities which have 
had great difficulties in terms of perma- 
nent technological unemployment. The 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is present in the 
Chamber.. The State which he repre- 
sents in part has been one of the hardest 
hit. My own State has pockets of the 
same kind, as Pennsylvania and other 
States also have. We believe that the 
bill will help those particular areas. 
Hence the bill. 

But the competition between States 
to attract industrial firms to locate with- 
in them will continue. Obviously, a bill 
of this scope and size in terms of the 
amount involved will not end the com- 
petitive activity between the States for 
attracting business into their States; and 
naturally the largest industrial States 
must do the biggest job on that score. 

For example, it is said that President 
Kennedy has alleged that we must find 
25,000 new jobs a week. I respectfully 
submit that if we are to find 25,000 new 
jobs a week in order to employ the 
normal accretions to the work force in 
the United States, we shall have to find 
at least 2,500 of those jobs within the 
State of New York itself, because we have 
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10 percent of the employables of the 
United States. In order to employ that 
number, we must go out and dig. I 
might say, too, because I think it is im- 
portant to put this problem in focus, 
that during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, which is being somewhat eco- 
nomically maligned now, about 18,000 
new jobs a week were found. No one 
understands better than I—and many 
Senators on this side of the aisle feel 
exactly the same way—that we have a 
problem of unemployment. Even so, the 
fact is that we have the highest employ- 
ment in history, and we must think not 
only of the 612 percent or 7 percent who 
may be unemployed and who we are 
seeking to help in every way humanly 
possible, but also we must think about 
and plan for opportunities for the 93 
percent plus who are employed. In my 
State they number approximately 6 mil- 
lion people. 

So I am interested in the bill, which 
is not especially for the benefit of my 
State, but will benefit other States. I 
believe it is very true that with the great 
interest we have, if the country is in bet- 
ter shape, we are in better shape. But 
at the same time, we do not want to load 
the deck against normal competition be- 
tween the States, which will continue 
after the bill becomes law as it has op- 
erated in the past. 

In normal competition there are 
ground rules. Normally a State or lo- 
cality is very well able by its own de- 
vices—and many have done so—to work 
out a solution. The junior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Keatinc] and I have 
an outstanding example in Utica, N.Y., 
which suffered a devastating blow when 
the textile industry moved out of that 
community overnight and cut employ- 
ment to ribbons, and which by setting up 
a development agency of its own, with 
the use of many people and private cred- 
it, restored itself to a very high degree 
of effectiveness in industrial terms. We 
are coming to the rescue of particular 
communities which apparently are un- 
able to do so because of the inadequacy 
of their resources. 

However, it seems to me we do not 
want to come to their rescue to such an 
extent that they then will be in a better 
position to compete with their neighbors 
than they would have a right to be if they 
were restored to their normal competi- 
tive status. 

The normal pattern of development in 
any American community, in terms of 
the bill, has been for the community, 
with its own resources and with private 
resources, to offer people tax accom- 
modations, retrained help through voca- 
tional training in the schools or in 
analogous ways, and a good climate in 
terms of taxation. Perhaps they might 
be offered some arrangements with re- 
spect to taxation on real estate, and 
buildings which might have been either 
vacated by other industries as a result of 
technological unemployment, or which 
the community might undertake to 
construct. 

But it has been most unusual, and 
indeed considered to be unfair competi- 
tion among the respective States, to try 
to give to an industry, in order to attract 
it into a particular area, a plant fully 
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equipped. Nonetheless, that is exactly 
what the bill contemplates. 

Therefore, the first point is that we 
would be loading against the industrial 
States a competitive situation which had 
previously existed in terms of trying to 
get new business, which situation exists 
now, and which will exist tomorrow, even 
when the bill is passed, by giving an ad- 
vantage beyond restoring the community 
to the normal ability to compete, by giv- 
ing to the redevelopment areas an ad- 
vantage beyond what is contemplated by 
the bill, if we persist in including the 
item respecting machinery and equip- 
ment. I think it is most unfair to the 
industrial States, which will be financ- 
ing this whole operation very heavily, 
because they are the principal tax pro- 
ducers in the country. 

I say this as a friend of the bill and 
as one who is interested in seeing the 
bill pass. The provision to which I ob- 
ject represents a distortion of the pur- 
pose of the bill, and therefore should be 
corrected - for the reasons I have 
mentioned. 

It is very well known—and I do not 
believe any authority need be cited for 
it—that the normal pattern of attract- 
ing business by American industry does 
not include the furnishing to a particu- 
lar industry or a small business with 
machinery and equipment. Such a pro- 
posal has been protested against many 
times as representing unfair competi- 
tion, and as being particularly unfair 
to many of the States. For example, 
many States send representatives to 
other States. They send them to my 
State—and this is particularly true of 
Southern States, who do a great deal of 
this—to attract business to their States. 
However, it is most unusual for an in- 
ducement to be held out in terms of 
machinery and equipment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

As I said, it is very unusual that 
machinery and equipment has been 
offered as an inducement. That has al- 
ways been considered as being a most 
unfair inducement, and has certainly 
been frowned upon, and generally not 
employed. That is reason No. 1. 

The second reason I find very persua- 
sive with me, and I hope it will be 
persuasive to many Senators as well. We 
know that machinery and equipment are 
sold on very long terms of credit. A 
machinery and equipment supplier will 
look over the auspices under which a new 
business is being organized—and we are 
dealing here with the organization of 
new businesses—and the supplier will 
decide whether it is a worthy credit risk 
to go along with that business in terms 
of supplying machinery and equipment 
on a fairly long term basis. Usually 
that credit will be extended by way of a 
chattel mortgage, because in most cases 
the supplying of the machinery and 
equipment is considered to be a safe 
bet, inasmuch as the depreciation is not 
rapid. This represents by the seller of 
the machinery and equipment an over- 
riding economic judgment on the sound- 
ness of the enterprise, which is produced, 
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as it were, from the dynamics of the pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

It seems to me that we should be very 
careful not to omit that from our con- 
siderations, not to strike it from our 
considerations, by enabling local com- 
munities in developing areas to supply 
machinery and equipment with Federal 
aid, which could be done under the pro- 
visions of the pending bill. If we do 
that we deny ourselves a very effective 
economic governor, in which the self- 
interest of the supplier of machinery and 
equipment gives some control over the 
establishment of an improvident enter- 
prise. I believe we all agree that one 
of the worst things that could happen 
to this whole concept represented by the 
pending bill would be if that were to 
happen. That would be the end of the 
concept for decades, and would be de- 
cidedly harmful to it. 

Those reasons, Mr. President, are very 
persuasive in terms of eliminating the 
machinery and equipment provision 
from the bill. 

I should like to point out that when 
the bill was first proposed it stated ‘‘in- 
cluding machinery and equipment in un- 
usual circumstances,” or words to that 
effect. The precise words were “in ex- 
ceptional cases.” ‘Then when the bill 
came to us from committee the language 
was changed to read: “including ma- 
chinery and equipment in cases of 
demonstrated need.” It seems to me 
that this represents an open license with 
respect to machinery and equipment, be- 
cause “in cases of demonstrated need” 
would apply to every project in the bill. 
The provisions of the bill would not be 
utilized to finance a small business ex- 
cept in a case of demonstrated need. 
Therefore, the supplying of machinery 
and equipment, by the change in those 
words, has had taken out of it whatever 
cautions were expressed within the bill. 
Machinery and equipment become as 
much an integral part of the bill, with- 
out any limitation whatever, as “indus- 
trial or commercial usage, including the 
construction of new buildings,’ and so 
forth. That language is found at page 
45 of the bill. 

It seems to me that these two points 
are endemic in the provision now con- 
tained in the bill. They are the points 
with respect to unfair competition be- 
tween States in respect of attracting new 
business and bringing underdeveloped 
States up to normal. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is the Senator from 
New York aware that under our foreign 
aid program we have for years been sup- 
plying machinery of all kinds to foreign 
countries, with that machinery in many 
cases competing with our own domestic 
industries, and that that policy has been 
approved by the Executive, at least in 
the past, and voted by the Congress? 

I am wondering whether the Senator 
does not believe that it is somewhat of a 
paradox and an error to deny such aid 
to our own depressed areas when we are 
giving it all over the world with our 
taxpayers’ dollars? 
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Mr. JAVITS. I do not believe it is a 
paradox, and I do not believe it is an 
error. These broad generalizations will 
not hold up. I have in mind the stand- 
ard of living and the conditions with 
which we must deal abroad. They are 
totally different not only as between our- 
selves and the foreign countries, but also 
as between these foreign countries them- 
selves. If we try to go into generaliza- 
tions in this respect we will never have a 
depressed area bill or a foreign aid pro- 
gram. We must approach this subject 
on a case-to-case basis. That is the 
only way we can get an effective result. 

Supplying of machinery and equip- 
ment under the foreign aid program was 
an aspect of the reconstruction of econ- 
omies abroad which had been very 
heavily destroyed or damaged by war. 
That included machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Furthermore, I believe now there is no 
longer any necessity to supply this form 
of aid to these industrial countries 
which have been made whole, and that 
now we may be supplying, either directly 
or indirectly, machinery and equipment 
to countries in less-developed areas, but 
which have conditions not even remotely 
resembling those which occur within a 
State with the lowest per capita income, 
which is going to be helped in the pend- 
ing bill. 

I have already given my reasons for 
a very deep conviction, after hearing all 
the testimony, and as a friend of the bill, 
that this provision will distort the com- 
petitive picture. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I merely wish to 
comment that aid by way of machinery 
has gone to foreign countries which 
were not devastated by war, but to over- 
come the same kind of depression that 
we are trying to cure in our country. 
I point out again, as I have before, the 
inconsistency of the double standard 
that we have been pursuing in failing to 
aid American depressed areas and set- 
ting up all kinds of obstacles and condi- 
tions and qualifications and restrictions 
to weaken or sidetrack these purposes, 
while we do not pursue these same tac- 
tics when we so generously distribute 
aid to foreign countries, many of which 
are in exactly the same kind of condi- 
tion that we are trying to cure at home. 

The American people are getting in- 
creasingly concerned about this double 
standard, and they will be concerned 
even more if the depressed areas bill is 
so changed that it will cease to be effec- 
tive. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have an enormous 
interest with respect to sending ma- 
chinery abroad, because we export it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Apropos what the Sen- 
ator has just said, we are rapidly losing 
most of our machinery business in for- 
eign countries. We are at present ex- 
porting almost nothing such as farm 
machinery and other equipment, com- 
pared with what we exported previous- 
ly. The foreign countries are taking 
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the market away from us in every coun- 
try of the world, because they are sell- 
ing at half the prices that our busi- 
nesses much charge. 

What I was going to ask the Senator 
from New York was in connection with 
the tables. Do these tables, which ap- 
pear in the report, come from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics? 

I notice particularly that the labor 
force of Plattsburgh, N.Y., is given as 
21,350, which is somewhat above the 
population of the town. I am wondering 
how it got that way. I wondered who 
furnished the figures and if they are ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. The concept here is of 
labor market areas; and a labor market 
area, though it may be designated with 
the name of a particular community 
which is its center, is not necessarily 
confined to that community. But I 
would not wish to engage in a debate 
with the Senator on these figures, which 
are not mine. If the Senator desires to 
know more about that, I will have a 
check made. 

Mr. AIKEN. Are they figures which 
were supplied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics? 

Mr. JAVITS. My understanding is 
that they are, but I will have them 
checked. 

Mr. AIKEN. They may be correct, but 
in the Plattsburgh labor force are in- 
cluded 5,000 members of the Air Force 
and perhaps 800 or 900 students at the 
teachers’ college. I notice that in the 
figure for estimated unemployment, the 
age goes down to age 14, which would in- 
clude most high school and college stu- 
dents as well. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will certainly check on 
the Senator’s point. 

Mr. AIKEN. I refer to page 68, the 
figures of the State employment security 
agency. It seems that in Clinton 
County—and it is a large county, hav- 
ing a population of something like 
50,000—the labor force given is 21,350. 
That seems to be considerably above the 
national average in relation to popula- 
tion, even if we include the whole 
county. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
those figures. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply was curious as 
to how those figures were obtained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

In response to the Senator’s first point, 
about machinery and equipment, I wish 
the Senator would check those figures. 
I think I can say that there is no Senator 
whom I respect more than I do my dear 
friend and colleague from Vermont. 
However, it is a fact—and I wish he 
would check it, because I know he is 
always very meticulous about his fig- 
ures—that one of the elements in the 
increase in our exports has been ma- 
chinery. It may not be the particular 
types to which the Senator from Ver- 
mont refers; but even if it is shifting in 
type, it has represented, and still repre- 
sents, a critically important part of our 
export picture. 


I will certainly check 
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Mr. AIKEN. I think a good part of 
our export machinery goes to equip 
American branch plants overseas. They 
are being established so rapidly that if 
we do not look out, we will not find any 
left here. 

Mr. JAVITS. I cannot agree. The 
hearings before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee demonstrate that American busi- 
ness is not being priced out of the world 
markets, even though we are fearful of 
it, and have a right to be, and have much 
to learn about it. However, I do not be- 
lieve generalizations are quite fair. 

If the Senator will allow me to do so, 
although it certainly will not be ready in 
time for this bill, I shall make a full dress 
presentation to the Senate on both sub- 
jects. I think the Senator from Vermont 
has perhaps prompted me to do some- 
thing concerning a prevailing miscon- 
ception. I am ali for measures which 
will fortify against danger; but I do not 
think we ought to be any longer under 
illusions that all our American business 
is running away, that we are losing our 
machinery by exports, and so forth. 

Mr. AIKEN. Am I correct that under 
the bill there are certain areas in New 
York—a half dozen, anyway—which 
would qualify for assistance under the 
depressed areas bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. There are. 

Mr. AIKEN. Am I further correct in 
my understanding that any manufac- 
turing plant in Vermont could establish 
a branch in New York in order to get the 
advantages provided in the bill, includ- 
ing low-cost money? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is not so, because 
the antipirating provisions of the bill are 
quite tight. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the tests. Such a move must not 
reduce employment in other areas of the 
United States. It must not result in sub- 
stantial detriment to the area of original 
location. It may not transfer jobs from 
one community to another. There has 
been a very considerable tightening of 
the antipirating and antiraiding pro- 
visions. 

The difficulty is that the antiraiding 
provisions deal with established business 
or with new branches of the established 
business. 

I am trying to deal with the normal 
competition among the States for new 
business. That is the objective toward 
which the machinery and equipment 
amendment is directed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Could not a company in 
my State establish a branch in Glovers- 
ville, N.Y., and obtain low-cost money for 
that purpose? 

Mr. JAVITS. Itcould only if that rep- 
resented no detriment of any substantial 
nature to the location in the Senator's 
own State. 

Mr. AIKEN. Could any expansion of 
the industry be transferred to the branch 
plant? 

Mr. JAVITS. Further expansion could 
be transferred to the branch plant, pro- 
vided it did not result detrimentally to 
the original location and, if my amend- 
ment shall be adopted, provided that no 
machinery or equipment is involved in 
the deal. 

Mr. AIKEN. Can the Senator from 
New York point out how the bill would 
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permit a manufacturing concern in New 
York to establish a branch plant in 
Vermont and obtain a low-cost loan? 

Mr. JAVITS. That would entirely de- 
pend on Vermont having any areas 
which would be eligible for redevelop- 
ment under the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the Senator from 
New York knows—or perhaps he does 
not know—that under the bill no area in 
Vermont could possibly qualify for bene- 
fits, and probably never could qualify for 
benefits. 

Mr. JAVITS. There are two tests in 
the bill. I will check to determine 
whether any community in Vermont 
qualifies. 

Mr. AIKEN. There would be none, ac- 
cording to the book. 

Mr.JAVITS. If no community in Ver- 
mont qualifies, then the purpose of the 
bill would not be served by extending the 
program to Vermont. After all, some 
argument can be made for aid to agri- 
culture, which extensively helps other 
States; it could be made for aid to de- 
pendent children; and aid in almost any 
category of welfare we could conceive of. 

If Vermont is that prosperous—and I 
am happy it is—it is paying out far more 
than it is receiving. My colleague from 
New York [Mr. KEatT1nc] and I know how 
much more New York is paying out than 
it is receiving; but that is no reason why 
one should not support a program of 
such great economic breadth for the 
benefit of the entire country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Should not the per 
capita income of a State enter into the 
aid to be given? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not the per capita in- 
come of the State, but the per capita 
income of the particular communities 
encompassed. There is $100 million, 
leaving out community facilities, sub- 
ject to the test of State percentages of 
unemployment, and covering three pe- 
riods of time which are set forth in the 
bill. 

Then there is the other test of un- 
usually low income when compared with 
the average national income in partic- 
ular communities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. That may be so, but it 
appears to me that the Jolly Roger is 
flying at the masthead of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time I yield 5 minutes in favor of the 
amendment to my colleague from New 
York. : 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
heartily support the Javits amendment, 
and I hope Senators have read the de- 
bate on this amendment or, before they 
vote, will read the very carefully worded 
individual views of my distinguished 
colleague from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
In this statement, he develops the sev- 
eral key arguments against permitting 
the use of area redevelopment funds for 
the purchase of equipment and machin- 
ery. 

Last year, as many Senators will re- 
member, this language was voted on, to- 
gether with the amendment on pirating 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busy]. Al- 
though when joined together the two 
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were defeated by approximately 20 votes, 
I hope that this year, in light of the 
time we have had to study this proposal, 
and voting individually on this amend- 
ment, that it will be possible for us to 
muster enough votes to bring about its 
adoption. 

My colleague from New York has 
made an important and convincing case 
for his point that aid for machinery and 
equipment affords an unfair competi- 
tive advantage to the firms which re- 
ceive the aid, vis-a-vis competitors in 
their own industries. 

In fact, under certain conditions, the 
lure of loans for machinery and equip- 
ment, could undermine the well worded 
antipirating provisions contained in 
Senate bill 1. As the bill now reads, an 
area can receive loans only for new 
plants and for new branch plants. 
This important and necessary language 
was devised in order to prevent indus- 
trial raiding. It was developed by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MUSKIE] and is intended to prevent the 
enticement of industries away from the 
healthy areas—of which, I must con- 
fess, there are many in New York State, 
just as there are many in the States 
represented by other Members of the 
Senate here at this moment. 

Certainly we do not want to create 
new depressed areas, in our efforts to 
help areas which now are in distress. 
If loans for machinery and equipment 
are available, this presents a real temp- 
tation to firms which now have obso- 
lete equipment. They could establish 
plants :n depressed areas, using Federal 
funds to buy all new machinery, and 
then could close their home plants or 
scale to a minimum their operations 
there. I think it would be much better 
if we concentrated area redevelopment 
assistance on permanent facilities, which 
are inherently a part of the distressed 
area and which will remain there per- 
manently to contribute to the economy 
of the area. 

Mr. President, I want at this time to 
make a point which thus far has been 
passed over rather lightly. I refer to 
the fact that the total amount author- 
ized under Senate bill 1 is a little less 
than $400 million for 3 years. Thus, a 
good argument can be made for limiting 
the type of assistance given to any single 
area or any single firm. If we gave too 
much aid to one firm or one area, that 
would have the effect of limiting the 
total national impact of Senate bill 1, 
which establishes or at least seeks to 
establish a truly national program. 

It is important that we have a clear 
understanding of just what the overall 
impact of Senate bill 1 will be. The 
total amount—$389 million—for 3 years, 
as authorized under this bill—is less 

. than the cost of two Forrestal-class air- 

craft carriers. When this amount of 
capital is spread throughout the coun- 
try, it certainly will not provide very 
large amounts of assistance to any single 
distressed area. 

In a sense, this is a pilot program. 
For this reason, I was pleased that the 
so-called Bush amendment was accepted 
yesterday to terminate this program at 
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a given date, in order that Congress 
may again evaluate it. 

I think my colleague from New York 
{Mr. Javits] has made an extremely 
strong case for this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield an additional 
minute to my colleague. 

Mr. KEATING. Ithank my colleague. 

Mr. President, this amendment is im- 
portant to healthy areas, such as New 
York State. Fortunately, most of our 
States are presently in a generally good 
state of economic health. Unless we 
adopt the amendment, there will be a 
real danger that the purposes of this 
bill will be violated and undermined by 
giving an unfair competitive advantage 
to the areas eligible for receiving area 
redevelopment assistance. ‘ 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. Lyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the question for 
purposes of information: Does not the 
condition stated in the bill—namely that 
the money shall not be loaned or granted, 
if in doing so industries may be moved, 
thus causing substantial unemployment 
in the area from which the movement is 
made—apply equally to the moneys pro- 
vided for the purchase of machinery and 
equipment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, it does. The only 
difficulty is—and I am sure the Senator 
from Ohio will remember this, if he 
listened to what I said before, for I, 
myself, made that point—that the anti- 
pirating provisions are now excellent, al- 
though they were not before; but the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MUSKIE] have really tightened them up. 
However, they deal with existing busi- 
nesses and branches and affiliates of ex- 
isting businesses which we would have 
objection to losing; and in such case the 
antipirating provision is effective. 

But I am talking about new businesses, 
which constantly are being created. 
They are needed in every so-called un- 
der par area, in order to help put it on 
an equal basis, so it can compete with 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, 
and other States. But if we permit this 
money to be used for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment, we shall be 
giving a competitive advantage beyond 
the normal basis. That is the argument 
I make, and therefore I believe that pro- 
vision should be stricken from the bill. 

I have just come across a point which 
may be of interest to other Senators— 
namely, that private business is not the 
only source of funds for machinery and 
equipment. I have already referred to 
this fact, which provides a safety valve, 
because some machinery manufacturers 
will also have to pass on the question 
of whether the new plants placed in 
these areas are economic enterprises. 
But I find that, in addition, the Small 
Business Administration has much 
money to loan for equipment and ma- 
chinery. That, too, is an independent 
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agency. Of course, in making legisla- 
tive provisions, we constantly have a 
tendency to duplicate. For example, I 
am greatly concerned about the provi- 
sions of the bill for rural development, 
because we already have in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture an excellent rural 
development program which could well 
be buttressed with $5 million, instead 
of providing $100 million for such a pur- 
pose in connection with this bill. That 
program in the Department of Agri- 
culture has been very widely hailed. 
For instance, the report states: 

Since the inception of SBA in 1953, over 
$955 million in loans have been approved 
in the business loan pr . Of this 
amount, $106,523,000 was authorized to be 
used for financing machinery and equip- 
ment. 


There, too, we have an economic sanc- 
tion; and that agency has had a large 
amount of experience in regard to the 
likelihood of success of a small busi- 
ness enterprise which, with any kind of 
chance for success, will be loaned such 
funds for the purchase of machinery and 
equipment. 

But if we deal with that matter in 
this measure, we shall be giving more 
than the normal advantages to an area 
which is trying to attract business in a 
competitive way—for instance, as re- 
gards tax indulgence, training help con- 
structing a building—and now we would 
be giving it an opportunity to have a 
plant built and completely equipped. I 
think that would be most unfair to 
many of the States which constantly 
have to compete for business. For in- 
stance, in New York we, too, need 2,500 
jobs, every week, according to President 
Kennedy’s figure; and every week Ohio 
and other States need new jobs, also, as 
do the areas which are in distress. I 
simply do not like to have the dice 
loaded against our States. 

Mr. President, let me ask the Chair 
to advise me when I have used all but 3 
minutes of the time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield again? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us assume that in 
New York there is a plant that is not 
located in a substandard area; and let 
us assume that the managers of the plant 
learn that they can obtain funds for the 
purchase of machinery and equipment if 
they locate the plant in a substandard 
area, but that they cannot obtain such 
funds for the plant which is located in 
New York. Would the provision relat- 
ing to a substantial impact on employ- 
ment be of any help to New York State 
in the matter? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, it would, to the ex- 
tent that it would prevent the company 
from moving out of New York or moving 
any important part of its operations out 
of New York. But if the company were 
going to expand into the production of 
a new product, and wanted to establish 
a new factory for it, the provision would 
not stop it. In fact, the company would 
be given a special inducement to locate 
elsewhere than in New York. 
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The Senator from Ohio is helping me 
greatly, because this situation is precise- 
ly what we are shooting at. We in- 
dustrial States are going to pay for the 
bill, and we are going to underwrite it. 
Let us assume most of us are willing 
to do it because a real problem is pre- 
sented; but we are not willing to do it at 
the cost of creating unfair competition 
as between us and other States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has cited 
the example of a company in New York. 
It could not get aid if it was found that 
substantial unemployment would be cre- 
ated if the company moved out. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it could establish 
another branch of the company in an- 
other State, open up a whole new busi- 
ness, and borrow money for machinery 
and equipment, which it could not bor- 
row if it remained in New York. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is precisely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. In the original text of the 
bill, in reference to the matter under 
discussion, it stated, in parentheses: “‘in- 
cluding in exceptional cases machinery 
and equipment.” 

That language was changed in the bill 
as now before the Senate, but the paren- 
theses remain, enclosing the phrase ‘“‘in- 
cluding machinery and equipment in 
cases of demonstrated need.” 

My question to the Senator is, Why 
were the parentheses included in the 
first place, and why are they still there? 

Mr. JAVITS. They are still there as 
a matter of form only. The parentheses 
are not needed, because demonstrated 
need is the test. The parentheses were 
there because of the original language 
“exceptional circumstance” or “excep- 
tional need.” Now the parentheses are 
no longer needed, but they have been 
carried over in order to make the gram- 
mar appear as if there is a difference; 
but there is no difference. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is very gen- 
erous to the author of the bill; but my 
impression is that the parentheses are 
there as an element of doubt. In other 
words, they do not believe it, and put 
the language in parentheses and closed 
it off from the rest of the language, 
hoping they might get away with it. 
Does the Senator from New York think 
there is any ground for that suspicion? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has had exceedingly wide ex- 
perience. I certainly know he may be 
right and I may be wrong. May I say, 
for that reason, that the language can 
easily be stricken, and it would not in 
any way interfere with the organic con- 
tent of the bill if it is stricken. 

Mr. BUSH. I am certainly support- 
ing the Senator in his amendment, as he 
knew I was. 

I ask the Senator if it is or is not very 
loose language to talk about demon- 
strated need. How do we distinguish 
need on the basis of its being a demon- 
strated need? I do not understand it. I 
would not want to have the responsi- 


President, will the 
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bility of determining it. In other words, 
if it is proper to include machinery and 
equipment for investment under this bill, 
it ought to be stated. If it is not, it ought 
to be stricken, as the Senator proposes 
to strike it. It is difficult to interpret 
words like “substantially,” “substantial 
unemployment,” and “demonstrated 
need.” To me, that kind of language 
does not belong in legislation. Either 
money is going to be lent for a certain 
purpose, or it is not. Does the Senator 
think that is a valid statement? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. I again want to 
give credit to the Senator for the adop- 
tion of the antipirating provision, which 
has the interest of Senators coming from 
industrial States like New York, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Let 
me also point out I am trying to “button 
up” the one element which still remains 
to be taken care of, and that is normal 
competition, which cannot be covered 
by the antipirating provision. I point 
out that my position absolutely relies 
upon the achievement the Senator from 
Connecticut has already been successful 
in obtaining by way of the antipirating 
provision. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to compli- 
ment the Senator from New York for 
his very fine minority views as stated 
in the report, in which he makes a clas- 
sic case for his amendment. I compli- 
ment him on the very able presenta- 
tion of the amendment this morning. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator has time, will he yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the substantial impact on em- 


ployment in the movement of a plant. 
May I ask—and this is asked from a 


philosophical standpoint—what right 
does the Federal Government have to 
lend or to grant or to give its money to 
one State, the money to be used to take 
jobs away from another State? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall not press the 
question. I shall develop it later. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield me 
5 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator fol- 
low what I have in mind? 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why is it right to 
take a small number of jobs—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Even a small number 
of jobs. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, but not a large 
number of jobs, away from a State? If 
a job is taken away from a State, how 
is there a difference, except in degree, 
in the moral quality of the taking? 

Mr. JAVITS. There are two answers 
to the question. One is the antipirating 
provision is even better than the Sena- 
tor has indicated, because it deals not 
only with a .substantial detriment— 
which is what the Senator from Ohio 
is speaking of—but deals with merely 
transferring jobs from one community 
to another. So we assume, if there was 
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a transfer of jobs there would be a sub- 
stantial detriment. 

I shall pursue this matter in a discus- 
sion with the Senator handling the bill. 
I wish to make it very clear for the 
ReEcorp that the antipirating provision 
includes not only the case of substantial 
detriment but a loss of jobs as the Sen- 
ator has pointed out. 

The second answer is the obvious one, 
which affects us in everything we do— 
namely, the greatest good for the great- 
est number. Some States are under par, 
whether it be in natural resources, edu- 
cational facilities, or economic develop- 
ment. Most of us want to help them, but 
not at the cost of putting them in a bet- 
ter position than we are in an opportu- 
nity to compete for new business and 
jobs, which the country urgently needs. 

It is for that purpose that I offer the 
amendment. 

I wish to state to the minority leader 
that I have concluded the presentation 
of my case for the amendment, with the 
most gracious aid of my colleagues. 

I wish to emphasize the point made 
by my colleague from New York [MYr. 
KEATING] that the money provided un- 
der the bill is inadequate, so why load 
it down with another requirement that 
loans be made for machinery and equip- 
ment, instead of spreading it as far as 
that can go, even though it is a pilot 
plan. 

I should like to ask the minority lead- 
er whether any time is to be taken in 
opposition to the amendment, or wheth- 
er we are ready to vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the acting majority leader [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] whether the chairman intends 
to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; the commit- 
tee intends to oppose the amendment. 
I understand the same amendment was 
considered in committee, and voted 
down. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] went to the Finance Committee. If 
the proponents of the amendment have 
concluded their argument, I suggest we 
might have a quorum call, In the mean- 
time I shall discuss the matter with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
because I know he wishes to express 
some views on the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know he does. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. McCLeLLAN] asked me yesterday 
for about 5 minutes to discuss a matter. 
I wonder if he is ready to do so at this 
time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, if it is con- 
venient at this time. I merely wanted 
to state my position on the pending bill 
before it came to a final vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Why not do it now? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes on 
the bill to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, my 
firsi inclination was to support this bill. 
Its alleged purpose has an appeal to all 
of us. That purpose, I understand, is to 
relieve distressed areas which may exist 
in some sections of our country. 
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At first thought, this may seem to be 
a worthy objective for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to undertake by legislation. 
Upon second thought I wonder whether 
it is the function of the Government, by 
the expenditure of public funds, through 
loans and grants, in an area or in many 
areas in the country, to undertake the 
making of investments for the sole pur- 
pose of resuscitating or strengthening 
the economy in a particular locality. 

If so, Mr. President, we are now 
launching a gigantic project, one of no 
small magnitude. I cannot give my con- 
sent to such an undertaking. I foresee 
that the minute this is done, many areas 
which now do not contemplate such ac- 
tion will conclude that if it is a proper 
function of the Government to help fi- 
nance industry in any section or any 
area by the expenditure of public funds 
from the U.S. Treasury to help build 
the economy in that area, in one sec- 
tion or in one community, then that 
responsibility devolves upon the Govern- 
ment to give equal aid in every area, in 
every section and community. The next 
step will be to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment take the full responsibility for 
providing a prosperous economy every- 
where throughout the land. 

I cannot support it, Mr. President, for 
in my judgment that just should not be 
done. 

I wish to mention some things in the 
bill which I could not support even if I 
favored the program. 

The bill has been amended now to re- 
move one of the objectionable features, 
which was the setting up of an exclu- 
sively independent new agency with all 
the powers the measure contains vested 
in an administrator. However, Mr. 
President, the powers which were vested 
in the Administrator under the terms of 
the bill originally are now to be vested 
in the Secretary of Commerce as the bill 
has been amended. Not only will the 
Secretary of Commerce be endowed with 
broad authority to determine the areas 
which will receive assistance under the 
bill, Mr. President, but also he will con- 
trol to an alarming degree how much 
and upon what terms such assistance 
will be given. 

For instance, there is no limit placed 
on the amount of Federal loans or grants 
that the Secretary of Commerce can 
make to any one project. The language 
of section 8(b) implies that in the case 
of public facilities, he is authorized to 
make both loans and grants to a single 
project. Further, section 8(b) (2) indi- 
cates that the local governments need 
contribute nothing in the case of con- 
structing public facilities. Thus the 
Federal Government conceivably could 
be required to foot the entire cost of the 
project. 

Mr. President, if we ever begin per- 
mitting the Government to enter one 
area, one community, and foot the en- 
tire cost of a project, then we shall have 
every community in the country appeal- 
ing to the Federal Government for the 
Same treatment. 

With respect to loans to private indus- 
tries under section 6 of the bill, the Sec- 
retary’s discretion is also shockingly ex- 
tensive. To illustrate, section 6(b) (7) 
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limits such loans to a term of not ex- 
ceeding 25 years, but the Secretary of 
Commerce may under section 12(5) ex- 
tend such loans for an additional 10 
years. He is given similar authority 
with respect to loans for construction 
of public facilities. The Secretary of 
Commerce is given discretion to extend 
the latter from 40 to 50 years. 

Mr. President, let us make no mistake 
about this. This proposal is not for tem- 
porary legislation. It is for a permanent 
program for 50 years. It could well take 
that long for the program to be executed 
and consummated under the terms of 
this measure. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 
any time remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am sure the Sen- 
ator knows that under the terms of the 
bill the Secretary of Commerce could 
lend all of the money to one concern. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have so intimated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I simply wish to 
emphasize it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is true. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Secretary could 
lend all of the money to one concern. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am stating what 
I believe to be the proposal. This is not 
a measure to provide temporary relief 
in a distressed area or in distressed 
areas. This is to be a permanent pro- 
gram of the Government, to operate in 
this field from now until the end of the 
next half century, under the terms of 
the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We brought out yes- 
terday in the colloquy the fact that the 
Small Business Administration can do 
everything provided under the terms of 
the bill, and in addition the Small Busi- 
ness Administration can lend money for 
working capital. 

There is an amendment pending which 
would strike out of the bill the provision 
with regard to machinery and equip- 
ment, yet the Small Business Adminis- 
tration can make loans up to 100 percent 
on machinery and equipment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think the bill in 
some respects, at least, would provide a 
duplication of authority now in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration can do everything 
for industry and business that the bill 
would permit, and in addition can make 
loans for working capital and can make 
loans on machinery and equipment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe that is 
true. I have not examined the law care- 
fully enough to be sure, but I believe the 
bill would provide a duplication of au- 
thority in certain areas, and it encom- 
passes an extension of powers which 
would make the program permanent for 
50 years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We placed in the 
Recorp yesterday the exact language 
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with respect to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, which permits such to be 
done. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. President, section 6(b) (9) (D) and 
section 7(d) gives the Secretary of Com- 
merce authority to subordinate the Fed- 
eral Government’s security on loans. 
This, in effect, makes the Government a 
second mortgagee on all projects in 
which it would participate under the 
bill. What is worse, Mr. President, if the 
Secretary so desires he can in his discre- 
tion defer any payments on the indebt- 
edness to the Federal Government until 
such time as all “other loans made in 
connection with such project and in ac- 
cordance with this section have been 
repaid in full.” 

The powers granted to the Secretary 
of Commerce in section 12(4) are like- 
wise exceedingly broad. For example, 
he may “under regulations prescribed 
by him, assign or at public or private 
sale, or otherwise dispose of for cash or 
credit, in his discretion and upon such 
terms and conditions and for such con- 
sideration as he shall determine to be 
reasonable, any evidence of debt, con- 
tract, claim, personal property, or secu- 
rity assigned to or held by him in con- 
nection with the payment of loans made 
under this act.” 

I emphasize the following words: “and 
collect or compromise all obligations as- 
signed to or held by him in connection 
with the payment of such loans until 
such time as such obligations may be re- 
ferred to the Attorney General for suit 
or collection.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, may 
I have an additional 2 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is apparent that 
the proposed legislation would repose 
unconscionably wide and _ extensive 
powers in the Secretary. It would vir- 
tually make him dictator over the various 
programs prescribed in the bill. 

It is also my firm conviction that in 
many respects the provisions of the bill 
would duplicate Federal enactments al- 
ready on the statute books. For exam- 
ple, we now have functioning loan pro- 
grams for private industry under the 
Small Business Act and the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958. Loans for 
public facilities are presently being made 
by the Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration within the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. So as the need arises 
to adapt these existing programs to the 
needs of our depressed areas, it seems 
to me that the better method would be to 
amend these statutes rather than to 
create a completely new and unneces- 
sary administrative agency which will 
surely be done—another agency within 
the Department of Commerce. 

The bill is also objectionable to me be- 
cause its major financing will be not 
through annual appropriations from the 
Congress, but through borrowing by the 
Administrator from the Treasury De- 
partment. This is the familiar method 
of back-door financing that frustrates 
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an annual review of the legislation's ef- 
fectiveness by the Congress. Indeed, 
the whole flavor and essence of the bill 
smacks of a desire to get the control of 
the essential elements of the programs 
away from Congress and into the head 
of an executive agency. This, I believe, 
is completely uncalled for. I do not be- 
lieve the Congress should abdicate its 
responsibility and duty to make or, in its 
judgment, to reject annual appropria- 
tions for this program. 

Finally, I noted with interest the very 
candid remarks of the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] last week 
when he stated that— 

This measure will not reduce this reces- 
tion * * *. §S. 1 is not an antirecession 
measure (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 9, p. 
3612, col. 3). 


I agree with him. 

S. 1 is not a temporary measure de- 
signed to lessen the effect of the current 
recession, Let no one regard it as such. 
It is the commencement of a permanent 
program. For 50 years the bill envisions 
40-year loans that may be extended for 
10 years, making a half century. Once 
the bill is passed and the program is 
inaugurated, it will grow and grow, and 
more and more communities and busi- 
nesses will seek the favors that the bill 

bestows. Either the requests of other 
communities will have to be granted, or 
rank discrimination will be imposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
how much additional time does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas desire? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. One minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not want to 
see American citizen taxpayers saddled 
with this uneconomical, extravagant, 
and unnecessary burden. 

I cannot support a bill of the magni- 
tude and consequences entailed by this 
measure. It is with regret that I decide 
I cannot do so, but the consequences I 
foresee preclude me from giving it my 
endorsement and vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield if I have any time remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Arkansas mentioned the existence of the 
Small Business Administration Act, and 
the Community Facilities Act, which is 
embodied in the Housing Administra- 
tion’s functions, and he stated that the 
bill would pile further lending and giv- 
ing programs on top of these other acts. 

May I have the view of the Senator 
from Arkansas on this question: Con- 
gress passed the Small Business Admin- 

istration Act, which provides liberal 
authority to make loans for the con- 
struction of buildings and the purchase 
of machinery to be located wherever the 
borrower determines to place his busi- 
ness. The Community Facilities Act, in 
order to stimulate development in com- 
munities, provides money to be loaned 
for the installation of gas lines, water 
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lines, sidewalks, powerplants, and so 
forth. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion also lends money to provide plants 
for the distribution or the generation of 
electricity. 

Efforts were made through those sev- 
eral means to induce businesses to settle 
in what are supposed to be rural com- 
munities and undeveloped communities, 
but such efforts failed. 

By the terms of the bill, Congress, 
through legislative declaration, would 
attempt to convert what are unaccepta- 
ble areas for the establishment of a 
business into areas that supposedly 
would be acceptable. 

I now ask my question. Through the 
appropriation of money can Congress 
provide buildings in an area close to a 
supply of raw material and close to the 
supply of the consuming public, and 
thus create out of an undesirable area 
one that is desirable from the stand- 
point of maintenance of good govern- 
ment, reasonable taxes, and pleasant 
surroundings? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not believe 
Congress can do so without incurring a 
continuous heavy subsidy. I believe the 
bill would ultimately lead to such re- 
sult. 

I point out another weakness in the 
bill. If we should establish a plant or 
project to bring economic life into a 
community, we would have provided all 
the money that can be borrowed, and 
there would be no working capital re- 
maining. There is not even a require- 
ment that sufficient working capital be 
shown to be available for the opera- 
tion of the project, plant, or factory 
after it has been built. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
the Senator from Arkansas have an ad- 
ditional 3 minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore we yield additional time, how much 
time remains to our side on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
hundred and sixty-eight minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Arkansas was the chairman of the 
McClellan investigating committee. Six 
or seven years ago, while I was Gover- 
nor of Ohio, a strike took place in 5 
States, including Ohio. The strike was 
in progress for a number of weeks. 

The Governor of Ohio received a call 
from a top echelon official of another 
State, suggesting that a shutout was in 
existence, and that shutout unemploy- 
ment compensation ought to be paid. 
The knowledge of the Governor of Ohio 
concerning the facts was in complete dis- 
agreement with that recitation. Ohio 
did not award unemployment compensa- 
tion, because there was in existence a 
voluntary work stoppage. The State 
from which the call came did make an 
award of unemployment compensation. 
Subsequently, the courts of that State 
ruled the award invalid. I respectfully 
submit that the provisions of this bill 
regardless of how much money is spent 
will not generally operate as an induce- 
ment for stable business to settle in such 
surroundings. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not, I must 
confess, an astute businessman, but I 
believe that anyone with any judgment 
at all would take into consideration that 
factor in establishing a business in any 
place. Particularly is that true today. 
I should like to point out that the busi- 
nesses that may be established by the 
use of loans and grants under this bill 
will have to bring in raw materials, and 
meet all the other expenses connected 
with such operation just as is done in 
other areas where the same product is 
manufactured. They must still meet the 
competition in marketing their product. 
Otherwise, they cannot survive. I can 
well understand that a man might de- 
cide to set up a business and for that 
purpose get a temporary loan from a 
bank for a small amount and then get 
a grant, 65 percent of it from the Gov- 
ernment, and put in very little capital 
of his own. When he does that, he is 
in business. Perhaps he will be a success. 
If he is not, he has had his chance 
without any loss of consequence, and 
the taxpayers have footed the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
is bad legislation. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. A very impor- 
tant convention is taking place in our 
Capital City. It is the 1961 convention 
of the National Farmers’ Union, which 
opened on Monday, March 13, at the de- 
partmental auditorium. We welcome 
this great farm organization. It repre- 
sents the finest traditions and principles 
of our democracy. 

Last evening, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture addressed the delegates. He de- 
livered a splendid and informative ad- 
dress on the agricultural policy of the 
Kennedy administration. He is doing a 
good job in his new responsibility as the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Other members of the administration 
have spoken to the assembled delegates. 
Mr. Chester Bowles, Under Secretary of 
State, addressed the delegates on Tues- 
day. He made a remarkable address on 
American foreign policy and revealed 
some of the new approaches in our for- 
eign policy as developed by the Kennedy 
administration. 

This morning the delegates were ad- 
dressed by Mr. John A. Baker, Director 
of Agricultural Credit Services. As we 
know, one of the needs of agriculture is 
an improved and expanded farm credit 
structure. I am happy to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate that Mr. Baker has 
announced plans for broader and a much 
improved farm credit program, particu- 
larly in the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. Already, the Department has 
taken emergency action to release addi- 
tional credit to our family farmers. 

This afternoon Mr. Kenneth Holum, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, will 
address the delegates. Mr. Holum comes 
from South Dakota. He is a farmer and 
well acquainted with the needs of our 
family farmers. He vigorously supports 
the public power program which is so 
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vital to many of our Western States. 
The Presiding Officer [Mr. METCALF] 
comes from a State where some of the 
great electrical energy resources of the 
Nation are found and developed. 

On Thursday the delegates will hear 
Mr. George McGovern, director of the 
food for peace program. On Friday 
Mr. Arthur Goldberg, Secretary of 
Labor, will address the convention. 

Finally, the concluding session will 
be addressed by Mr. David Brinkley, 
NBC news commentator. I do not know 
what happened to Mr. Huntley, but at 
least Mr. Brinkley will speak to the 
delegates. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
commend Mr. McGovern on his out- 
standing work as director of the food 
for peace program, particularly for the 
proposals he has made for long-term 
sales of food under a food for peace 
program. Soon the administration will 
propose a much expanded program, Our 
food reserves can and will be converted 
into a powerful ally to our overall for- 
eign policy. 

I wish to salute Mr. Patton, the na- 
tional president of the Farmers Union, 
and to commend him for his outstand- 
ing leadership, for our family farmers 
and, indeed, for all of America. I am 
very proud that at this convention some 
300 members of the Minnesota Farmers 
Union are in attendance. We are very 
pleased with the splendid record of our 
Farmers Union in Minnesota. The State 
president, Mr. Edwin Christensen, of the 
Minnesota Farmers Union, is in Wash- 
ington attending the convention. The 
Minnesotans, coming from Farmers 
Union locals throughout the State, are 
here because of their desire to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the conven- 
tion and because they wish to see the 
Nation’s Capital. I commend to all Sen- 
ators in the deliberations of this very 
important convention. The program of 
the Farmers Union is good for America. 

Mr. President, I observe that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has come to the floor 
and that he wishes to reply to some of 
the comments which have been made by 
opposition to the area redevelopment 

ill. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1) to establish an ef- 
fective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself primarily to the 
amendment now before the Senate; 
namely, the amendment of the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] to 
strike from the bill the provision which 
permits, in loans on machinery and 
equipment in cases of demonstrated 
need. The Senator from New York 
wishes to eliminate that provision com- 
pletely, and, I take it, on two grounds. 

First, he says it is not necessary, be- 
cause private credit will meet the need 
for such machinery; and second, that 
this would hurt industrial States such as 
New York. Let me point out there is a 
feature in the bill which seems to have 
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been neglected in the whole debate. I 
tried to point this out yesterday. It is 
in the Recorp, but apparently has es- 
caped attention. On page 47, in section 
6(b) (4), will be found this proviso: 

No such assistance shall be extended here- 
under unless the financial assistance applied 
for is not otherwise available from private 
lenders or other Federal agencies on reason- 
able terms. 


This means that if a business can ob- 
tain loans on machinery and equipment 
for, say, 5 years’ duration on reasonable 
terms, no loan under the area redevelop- 
ment bill can be made to that business 
firm. So we hope that private credit 
facilities will be adequate to provide 
funds for machinery and equipment to 
new business firms or to business firms 
which wish to expand. We simply say 
that if private funds are not available, 
and if the business and the local rede- 
velopment committees are able to dem- 
onstrate that the private firm needs a 
loan on machinery and equipment, the 
loan could be permitted to be made un- 
der the act. It is not mandatory to 
make such a loan; in fact, there are a 
series of hurdles which the applicant 
must be able to pass. He must prove 
that the loan is not available from pri- 
vate sources, and then must prove that 
there is a demonstrated need for it. 

It is anticipated that the majority of 
the loans will be exclusively for land 
and buildings, without an allowance for 
machinery and equipment; but we do 
not wish to include an absolute prohibi- 
tion of such loans which the Senator 
from New York would now fasten upon 
the bill. 

I would like to point out that land and 
buildings normally do not comprise 
much more than 25 percent of the cap- 
ital cost of a manufacturing enterprise. 
We are limiting the maximum percent- 
age of the loan which can be made by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration to 
65 percent of the cost; so the maximum 
would be approximately 65 percent of 
25 percent, or roughly 16 percent of the 
total cost. In addition to this, the actual 
benefit which the bill provides is only a 
lower rate of interest; namely, a prob- 
able rate of around 4% percent, as 
compared with a commercial rate of 
something over 6 percent. So the in- 
ducement which would be customarily 
held out would be a 2-percent annual 
saving upon one-sixth of the capital 
cost—a 2-percent economy on one-sixth 
of the capital charge. 

This is far from being the hydra- 
headed monster which some previous 
speakers have said it to be. On the 
contrary it is an extremely modest pro- 
posal. There may be certain cases in 
hard-pressed communities where this 
will not be a sufficient inducement to new 
industry; therefore, we do not wish to 
rule out completely the possibility of 
loans for machinery and equipment. 
The Senator from New York would com- 
pletely eliminate any possibility of do- 
ing this. 

I know the Senator from New York 
is a fine-spirited man. He has been a 
sincere supporter of che bill. Not only 
has he been a sponsor of the bill, but 
yesterday I think he was one of the Re- 
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publicans who voted against the crucial 
Robertson amendment. I express my 
indebtedness to the Senator from New 
York for that vote, and say that it was 
really the acid test, which he passed, in 
my judgment, with high credit, as he 
does virtually every test which is im- 
posed upon him in the Senate. 

Now, concerning his statement that 
this provision in the bill would cripple 
New York and—that it might be used 
to draw industry away from New York— 
I remind him that the bill contains a 
very stringent provision against pirating, 
a provision which I was very glad to 
have included. So far as growth of our 
economy is concerned, we want New 
York, as well as other areas, to share in 
the growth. 

This morning, I was in the Committee 
on Finance and vigorously supported the 
position of some of the large industrial 
States, of which my State of Illinois is 
not one, but of which New York is one, 
to try to have a larger burden of the 
cyclical unemployment borne by the Na- 
tion as a whole, instead of being thrown 
upon the employers of a particular State 
which has been hard hit by unemploy- 
ment. New York is one of the States 
which has been hard hit. So I do not 
think I need say anything more about 
my desire to protect the employers and 
the people of the State of New York. 

However, I call attention to the fact 
that New York has a number of so- 
called depressed areas of high and per- 
sistent unemployment. They are listed 
on page 68 of the report of the commit- 
tee. I shall read them: 

Amsterdam, where there is 14 percent un- 
employment. 

Auburn, which has 9 percent unemploy- 
ment. 

Gloversville, the center of the glove indus- 
try, has 15 percent unemployment, 

Jamestown-Dunkirk, with 5.8 percent un- 
employment. 


In the northern New York area, the 
area of Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone 
has 14 percent unemployment; and 
Plattsburg, on Lake George, has more 
than 8 percent unemployment. 

So New York would be as much in need 
for machinery and equipment loans as 
any other State in the Union. I do not 
think we should adopt a parochial point 
of view on this matter. In general, the 
Senator from New York does not adopt 
a parochial point of view. 

But in the cases of those communities 
which are hard pressed, if we confine 
ourselves in all instances purely to lower 
interest rate loans on buildings and land, 
we may not have enough of an induce- 
ment to help rebuild the economy of the 
area. If adequate private capital is not 
available, and if the need for capital 
can be demonstrated, then I do not be- 
lieve we should foreclose completely the 
possibility of helping those people with 
loans for machinery and equipment. 

Moreover, I am a little puzzled by the 
criticisms which come from the other 
side of the aisle, and in some instances 
from this side of the aisle, about the 
bill. 

The Senator from New York is saying 
that we should not make loans for ma- 
chinery and equipment. Last night the 
Senator from Indiana said we were not 
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lending enough, and that we should pro- 
vide working capital as well as fixed 
capital. I think working capital should 
be provided by the commercial banking 
system. The advances for raw materials 
and for payrolls should be met by pri- 
vate business, out of the resources of the 
individual enterprises, and out of the 
local banks. 

I am very happy to see entering the 
Chamber the two distinguished Senators 
from West Virginia, who have been stal- 
warts in connection with this matter. 
I say frankly—as all of us know—that 
West Virginia is one of the States which 
has been most severely hit. If we rule 
out the possibility of the making of loans 
for the purchase of machinery and 
equipment, it will be much more difficult 
to get new industries into those areas, 
and it will be harder to get new indus- 
tries into eastern Kentucky, eastern 
Tennessee, southwest Pennsylvania, 
southern Illinois, northern Michigan, 
northern Minnesota, and, I may say, 
also the depressed areas of upper New 
York State. 

So, Mr. President, I hope very much 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New York will be rejected. 

Possibly we may be able to make ad- 
justments, in conference; but I do not 
think this is the time to make such ad- 
justments. I think yesterday I demon- 
strated conclusively that I was in a most 
cooperative mood; I accepted various 
amendments, both because I felt the 
weight of the votes was against me, and 
also because of a desire to show that I 
was conciliatory. 

But, Mr. President, much as I like to 
demonstrate my liking for the Senator 
from New York, I frankly state that I 
cannot consent to “selling out” the 
hard-pressed areas. 

I see across the aisle from me the gen- 
ial senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wier]. I would remind him that the 
cutover regions in northern Wisconsin 
are also in trouble. 

Mr. President, I think that is about all 
I wish to say on this issue. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from New York will be rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself the remainder of the time avail- 
able to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, MET- 
CALF in the chair). The Senator from 
New York is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to reply to two points which have 
been made by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. 

First of all, I assure him that these 
comments are not to be construed as in 
any way a reflection on our respect for 
each other, which will continue to sur- 
vive, regardless of the result of the vote 
taken on this amendment. Of course, I 
hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The Senator from Illinois spoke of the 
possibility that the provisions of the 
amendment will be used for the pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment, ‘‘ex- 
cept in rare cases’—those were his 
words. But I point out that a change 
was made from the original draft of the 
bill. Originally the draft of the bill 
used the words “exceptional cases”; but 
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that was changed so as to use the words 
“except in rare cases.” But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say that the words “except in rare 
cases of demonstrated need” are much 
less stringent than the words “excep- 
tional cases.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam perfectly willing 
to revert to the original language, “ex- 
ceptional cases,” if the Senator from 
New York will agree to withdraw the 
amendment and will obtain consent of 
the Senate to have that change made. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would say that would 
not go to meet the full objection. But I 
was making that point as bearing upon 
the way Members should vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we revert to the 
original language of “exceptional 
cases,” and if we eliminate the words 
“of demonstrated need,” would the Sen- 
ator from New York then be willing to 
accept the change and to withdraw his 
amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; Ihave already made 
that clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Senator from New York wants a dictated 
agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, Mr. President; Iam 
sorry that the Senator from Illinois is 
not being quite just tome. I was allud- 
ing to the fact that it is claimed that 
one of the arguments in favor of defeat- 
ing my amendment is that it will be used 
only rarely; and the Senator from Illinois 
himself used, in referring to that point, 
the words “in rare cases.” 

I have pointed out that it has been 
made easier, rather than more difficult, 
although that is by no means the total 
answer. 

The Senator from Illinois also said we 
may not have enough inducement for 
building up or redeveloping an area. I 
say there is too muchinducement. That 
is the whole nubbin of my argument. 
There would be more inducement than 
would constitute fair competition as be- 
tween depressed areas and States such 
as my own. 

Finally, the Senator from Illinois said 
aid is available under this amendment 
when it is not available from other 
sources—from Government sources, such 
as the Small Business Administration, or 
from private sources, such as machinery 
and equipment suppliers. But Isay that 
is a source we should not give up. The 
success of a project may depend upon 
whether credit is available on reasonable 
terms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time available to the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if credit 
on reasonable terms is not available, then 
I say that by turning over to the local 
community the right to finance it, none- 
theless, out of credit available under this 
bill, we shall be depriving ourselves of a 
piece of insurance which represents the 
independent judgment of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration or of the private 
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supplier; and I do not think we should 
do that. 

Mr. President, that is my whole argu- 
ment in behalf of the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. It 
must be used for land and facilities for 
the building of plants only. 

The use of the words “exceptional 
cases,” as directed to machinery and 
equipment, is to my mind vague and in- 
definite. That provision might be used 
to favor one section of the country over 
another, or even to favor one section of a 
State over another, by permitting a more 
generous allocation or a more varied 
kind of aid to a favored section. 

In view of the fact that a number of 
communities have an unfortunate labor 
surplus, I think the purpose of the bill 
can better be accomplished, and cer- 
tainly it would be more simple to admin- 
ister, if we confined ourselves to the land 
and facilities provision. 

Therefore, as I have stated, I am very 
happy to support the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

I should like to make a final point: If 
Senators really want to make the bill go 
as far as it can, to aid in restoring these 
communities to a normal competitive 
Situation, then my amendment should 
be adopted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this time we may have a 
quorum call, without charging to either 
side the time required for the quorum 
call, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from New York yield back the remainder 
of the time available to him? 

Mr. JAVITS. No more time is avail- 
able to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

Let the Chair inquire whether the 
Senator from Illinois will yield back the 
remainder of the time available to him. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from West 
Virginia wishes to speak at this time. I 
shall be glad to yield to him, if the Sen- 
ator from New York will withdraw his 
request for the time being. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia whatever time he may wish to 
have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the Senator from New 
York for temporarily withholding his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

I do not desire to make a formal 
speech. But with the manager of the 
bill, the Senator from Illinois, now pres- 
ent, and with the Senator from New 
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York, the author of the amendment, also 
present on the floor, I say to them and 
to my other colleagues that insofar as 
West Virginia is concerned, and I be- 
lieve that in this matter my colleague 
from West Virginia [Senator Byrn], and 
I are joined—more than a mere building 
would be needed in many instances. 

The structure itself may not provide 
the answer. It is very reasonable to ex- 
pect that there could well be, on merit, 
an application which would require the 
loan of funds necessary to provide ma- 
chinery. In the State of West Virginia 
this problem is something that concerns 
us very much. There are already too 
many empty buildings. 

The rehabilitation of an old building 
or the construction of a new one will pro- 
vide employment in the construction 
stage—but it takes more than a struc- 
ture to create new permanent job oppor- 
tunities. It is only when there is ma- 
chinery in place and functioning that 
there is production—and it is production 
and marketing that brings manpower 
into action, sustains payrolls, and makes 
for economic growth. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator has 
sufficient time, or, if he does not, time 
may be yielded to him on the bill. I do 
not wish to use any of the time he may 
find necessary to take. 

However, it seems to me, in fairness 
to the argument—and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuctias] has been very 
kind in saying that I am friendly to 
the bill, which I am—this is a matter 
involving a narrower fulcrum than mere- 
ly the question of lending money. It 
involves the question of lending money 
for machinery that might be available 
for other purposes. We are assuming 
the fact that the money that would be 
available, on reasonable terms, repre- 
sents a penalty for us. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the banker, or other 
lender, can make the money available, 
and it should not be taken away from 
the money that will otherwise be made 
available under this bill. It should not 
be so used, even if it cannot come from 
anywhere else, because we defeat our- 
Selves, and defeat those in West Virginia, 
from the economic viewpoint. The 
lenders can look at the purpose of the 
loan and say, “It is worth making a loan 
for machinery and equipment.” It is 
not that the money is not available; the 
point is that the money will be available 
on reasonable terms, so I think we should 
leave it that way. Then there is the 
sanction of a banker or a Government of- 
ficial, who has looked at it from the eco- 
nomic point of view, and has said, ‘““This 
loan is feasible. Let us lend the money 
for the machinery or equipment.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I understand the 
point made by my eminent colleague. I 
heard that argument in the days when 
loans were made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. I hear that argu- 
ment made when loans are administered 
through the Small Business Administra- 
tion. Do not misunderstand me when I 
say I have heard that argument; but 
constantly we are told there are other 
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avenues through which we may proceed 
to procure the necessary funds with 
which to do the job, let us say, of re- 
habilitating an industry. 

I ask my colleague from New York 
now, if it is good in one agency and the 
lending ability is present in that agency 
to provide the funds, what is wrong with 
setting the opportunity in motion under 
this bill to provide funds in relation to 
machinery? 

Mr. JAVITS. Again, the judgment of 
the Senator from West Virginia may be 
better than my own. I can only advance 
my best judgment. I say it is wrong 
because there are different criteria. The 
very criteria in the bill permit uneco- 
nomic loans for machinery and equip- 
ment, whereas the criteria in the Small 
Business Act provide for economic loans. 
So I say, surely, if we have to do it, be 
uneconomic in buildings or other facili- 
ties; but do not be uneconomic when it 
comes to machinery and equipment. 

That is precisely my argument. It is 
why I have submitted the amendment. 
It is a business reason. I am not living 
in an abstract world. I have had ex- 
perience in business, in service on 
boards, and so forth. There is a business 
reason for the amendment. There is a 
different criterion if the money is ob- 
tained somewhere else than if it is ob- 
tained under the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will my colleague from West 
Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; 
lighted to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
sure my colleague joins me in stating 
that sources from which financial as- 
sistance might normally be expected 
certainly have not proved to be the 
whole answer to the problems of our 
own business firms in West Virginia. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from New York made reference to the 
Small Businesss Administration and to 
bankers and to others who might be 
willing, in some States at least, to pro- 
vide financial assistance. He indicated 
that it would be good for those people 
to enter into the picture. 

I should like, with my colleague’s per- 
mission, and with the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate, to present for the 
Recorp some letters that have been 
written to me by businessmen in West 
Virginia, which testify to the fact that 
long-term, low-interest capital simply 
is not available to our people in West 
Virginia. 

I have in my hand a letter from Mr. 
Roswell H. Alt, president of the Peters- 
burg Industrial Development Corp., 
Petersburg, W. Va., located in the con- 
gressional district which my able and 
distinguished senior colleague repre- 
sented in the House of Representatives 
for so many years. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. If I may, I inter- 
pose only to say that Grant County is 
one of the strongest Republican coun- 
ties in the State, Petersburg being the 
county seat of the county. Its citizens 
of all political affiliations are generally 
enterprising and frugal. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I insert 
the letter in the Recorp with unani- 
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mous consent, but I want to read only 
one or two sentences. The president 
of the Petersburg Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. says: 


Again, we want to bring te your atten- 
tion our conversation on the pressing and 
immediate need for long-term, low-interest- 
rate financing for prospective industry. 
From the dozens and dozens of proposals 
we have submitted to interested industrial 
companies, this seems to be our largest 
obstacle. The best industrial financing we 
can offer at present is our community par- 
ticipation in a Small Business Administra- 
tion loan. Needless to say, under today’s 
competition for industry, this is very in- 
adequate due to length of term, interest 
rate, and other problems. 


That has reference to the difficulty in- 
volved in attempting to get loans from 
the Small Business Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PETERSBURG INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Corp., 
Petersburg, W. Va., February 10, 1961. 
Hon. RoBert C. Byrp, 
U.S. Senator from West Virginia, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR ByrpD: We want to express 
our appreciation to you for your interest in 
and your visit to our area in connection 
with the West Virginia unemployment situ- 
ation and, in particular, your efforts in ex- 
ploring the possibilities of improving the 
national forests in West Virginia. The im- 
provement of the national forests, as we see 
this, not only affords immediate employment 
but also provides by far the largest gain for 
the future in increased recreational facili- 
ties, watershed control, water impound- 
ments, reforestation, increased future timber 
yield, etc. 

Again, we want to bring to your atten- 
tion our conversation on the pressing and 
immediate need for long-term, low-interest- 
rate financing for prospective industry. 
From the dozens and dozens of proposals 
we have submitted to interested industrial 
companies, this seems to be our largest ob- 
stacle. The best industrial financing we can 
offer at present is our community partici- 
pation in a Small Business Administration 
loan. Needless to say, under today’s com- 
petition for industry, this is very inadequate 
due to the length of term, interest rate, and 
other problems. We earnestly solicit the 
efforts of you and your colleagues in the 
Congress to enact some type legislation to 
enable such communities as ours to offer 
long-term, low-interest-rate loans to pros- 
pective industry. 

Thanking you, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
ROSWELL H. AtT, President. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 
in my hand a letter which I received 
from Mr. James Paul Geary, secretary- 
treasurer of the same corporation, in 
which he says: 

The actual purpose of my writing is to 
reiterate statements made by me at said 
meeting with reference to the operating pro- 
cedures of Small Business Administration. 
From personal knowledge, it takes approxi- 
mately 6 months to 1 year from the time 
application is made to the closing of a loan. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PETERSBURG INDUSTRIAL 
¢ DEVELOPMENT CorpP., 
Petersburg, W. Va., February 15, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Byrp: Your personal letter and 
acknowledgment of the meeting held in 
Petersburg, Grant County, W. Va., was 
appreciated, and I was particularly interested 
in your interest for the Forest Service. 
Frankly, a large appropriation for this De- 
partment would definitely benefit the sur- 
rounding area of the Monongahela National 
Forest. 

The actual purpose of my writing is to 
reiterate statements made by me at said 
meeting with reference to the operating pro- 
cedures of Small Business Administration. 
From personal knowledge, it takes approxi- 
mately 6 months to 1 year from the time 
application is made to the closing of a loan. 
This time element does not necessarily injure 
local businesses that make application, but 
is a hindrance when and if Small Business 
Administration is needed for securing assist- 
ance to small businesses or industries that 
might desire to come into a community. 
Also, we have been faced with a tremendous 
problem of competitive interest rates, and, as 
you know, the 5, 5%, or 6 percent interest 
rates prohibit communities in West Virginia 
from competing with. State programs such as 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina now have 
in effect. 

I would like to suggest the possibility of 
creating a Federal agency specifically de- 
signed to assist States such as West Virginia 
in procuring loans for qualified industries 
with two principal factors underlying its 
operation: (1) Immediate action upon appli- 
cation; (2) low interest rates. 

Perhaps this could be a temporary agency 
and the administration of same attached to 
the now existing Small Business Administra- 
tion setup. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES Pavut GEARY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I should 
also like to enter into the Recorp a letter 
which has been made available to me, a 
letter written by the president of the 
Raleigh County Bank. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I point out that 
Raleigh is his home county. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, it 
is my home county. 

This letter is written by one of our 
most capable past Governors, the Honor- 
able Okey L. Patteson, now president of 
that bank. 

I think it would be worthwhile if I took 
the time of the Senate to read the entire 
context of the letter. I think this letter 
will be of particular interest to the 
author of the bill, the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. It reads: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1961. 
Mr. CHarteEs S. LEwi13, Jr., 
Beckley, W. Va. 

DeaR Mr. Lewis: You have handed me a 
copy of Senator Rosert C. Byrrp’s letter to 
you of February 10 with reference to de- 
pressed area legislation. 

Unquestionably risk capital has for some 
time been a great need in the depressed areas 
of West Virginia. In my opinion the avail- 
ability of low rate risk capital would be ex- 
tremely beneficial to the present effort to aid 
our State generally and this area in par- 
ticular. Our bank has had numerous ap- 
plications for business loans that we were 
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unable to accommodate. Our inability is ex- 
plained in several ways: 

First, we are strictly supervised by the 
State banking department and the Federal 
Reserve System. Both of these agencies are 
extremely critical of any loans that are not 
on a reasonably short term basis and are not 
adequately collateraled. 

Secondly, because of the large number of 
depositors whose money we are using as 
trust funds we have to be able at all times 
to meet with their withdrawal demands, 

Thirdly, approximately 50 percent of our 
deposits are on savings accounts or time 
certificates. These require payment by us 
of an interest rate of a minimum of 2 percent 
and a maximum of 3 percent. Patently, we 
cannot make loans at approximately the 
same rate we are paying for money and con- 
tinue in business. 

Fourthly, our loan limit by law for any one 
loan, either to any one person or corpora- 
tion, is approximately $150,000, if we have it 
available. It would, therefore, be apparent 
that even the full amount of our loan 
capacity would be of no practical help to 
any sizable industry or business. 

There are many other reasons that could 
be given for the bank’s inability to meet the 
present need, but in the interest of brevity 
we mention only the above. But, from the 
above, I am thoroughly convinced of the 
great need for the availability of financial 
help to business and industry here. 

Sincerely yours, 
OXKEY L. PATTESON, 
President. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ReEcorp a 
letter to Mr. Lewis from Elmer L. Davis, 
executive vice president of the Beckley 
National Bank of Beckley, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


BECKLEY NATIONAL BANK, 
Beckley, W. Va., February 14, 1961. 
Mr. CHaR.LEs S. LEwIs, Jr., 
Lewis Chevrolet Co., 
Beckley, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: With reference to your 
memorandum requesting my opinion of the 
need for long-term, low-interest capital loans 
to interested persons seeking to locate in 
our great State, I am very pleased to pass 
along to you my thoughts in this connec- 
tion. 

I am very sure the need for long-term, 
low-interest capital in West Virginia would 
be desirable and attractive to any industry 
planning on locating or expanding their fa- 
cilities. The availability of this type of fi- 
nancing, I am sure, would be an excellent 
talking point to anyone considering our 
State. 

Banks are limited by regulations as to the 
type of loans that they are permitted to 
make as well as the size of the loan. Banks 
are, as a rule, conservative and are not in 
a position to extend loans that would be con- 
sidered risk capital for expansion or new de- 
velopment. They also are limited to 10 per- 
cent of the capital and surplus of the indi- 
vidual banks. Our bank’s loan limit is 
$150,000 by regulation. 

I certainly believe, if an arrangement could 
be made by the Federal Government to 
make available to industry long-term, cap- 
ital loans at an attractive interest rate, this 
would be most encouraging and attractive 
to those wishing to locate within our State. 

I trust the above information will be help- 
ful to you in preparing your report on this 
matter to Senator Rosert C. Byrrp. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER L. Davis, 
Executive Vice President. 


March 15 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, without imposing upon the 
time of the Senate further, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a letter from the 
Tug Valley Chamber of Commerce; a 
letter from the Morgantown Chamber of 
Commerce; an editorial from the August 
22, 1960, Huntington Advertiser; a letter 
from Andrew W. McLaughlin, of the 
Blue Grass Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Lewisburg, W. Va.; and a 
letter from Charles J. Eib, of Marlinton, 
W. Va. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TuG VALLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Williamson, W. Va., February 28, 1961. 
Subject: Risk capital requirements for Tug 

Valley area. 
Senator Rospert C. Byrp, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Byrp: During your efforts 
in behalf of assisting areas with persistent 
unemployment, your attention should be di- 
rected toward the need for risk capital in 
many areas. 

Within the Tug Valley area we have ex- 
perienced this need for several years, because 
our local banking facilities are rather con- 
servative with their lending policies, thereby 
creating an extremely difficult situation for 
many of our local business firms and/or in- 
dividuals who are in dire need of additional 
financing. 

Many of these individuals borrowed money 
several years ago during a period that their 
operating capital was such that high 
monthly payments were possible without any 
inconvenience; however, today these same 
people experience financial difficulty as a 
result of our depressing economic conditions 
and cannot maintain satisfactory repay- 
ments schedules. Although their position 
within our communities is excellent, their 
potential to borrow funds for the purpose 
of refinancing is limited within our imme- 
diate area. This condition necessitates trips 
to other cities for the purpose of securing 
additional funds with which to survive 
businesswise and on a basis which would 
provide sufficient operating capital. 

Assuming that a young man wished to 
embark on a new venture in our area, the 
odds would be that he would have a difficult 
time establishing himself sufficiently so that 
he could borrow any sufficient sum of money, 
assuming, of course, that there was no one 
here to endorse his note for a loan or that 
he did not possess any type of security in 
fixed assets or real estate. 

Then again, we have several established 
business firms and/or individuals who have 
tried to expand their present business opera- 
tion or strengthen their present financial 
status who have been presented with this 
constant refusal to loan them the necessary 
funds. 

For example, several months ago, one of 
our local established businessmen visited 
our office to discuss a planned improvement 
to his property which is located almost di- 
rectly across the street from my Office. This 
improvement would have greatly improved 
not only his property, but a section of our 
downtown business district. He could not 
secure the necessary capital from our local 
banks. He had to leave our city—our 
county—and our State to secure the neces- 
sary funds with which to do the work. I 
might add that he is currently engaged in 
the property improvement and, upon com- 
pletion, he will have a beautiful retail outlet. 

Even our lumber dealers resort to utiliza- 
tion of outside capital to finance some of 
their homebuilding programs, because our 
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local banking institutions will not provide 
necessary funds. 

Generally speaking, I would state that our 
local banking facilities do not possess the 
confidence required for a vigorous, aggres- 
sive approach to our economic survival 
within this area. Risk capital is a phrase 
which is frowned upon within these circles. 

I strongly feel that risk capital which 
would be made available to our area would 
permit several smaller business firms to 
secure a vital “shot in the arm,” so that they 
can survive the future economic problems 
which we will encounter. 

Realizing of course that these loans with 
risk capital would be repaid, our business 
firms and/or individuals could stimulate our 
local economy via necessary arrangements 
for improving their business conditions and 
operations. 

Another example, several months ago we 
had a local man visit us to discuss the pos- 
sible establishment of a garment industry 
within our area. He needed $10,000 with 
which to start the project. He was willing 
to invest an additional $5,000 of his personal 
funds for the business. Neither of our 
county banks would loan him the requested 
amount of capital, because they did not feel 
that he would survive the current economic 
conditions. The Tug Valley Industrial Corp., 
Williamson, Mingo County, W. Va., finally ap- 
proved a $10,000 loan to this individual. He 
has been in operation since December 1960. 
Today he is out taking orders for finished 
goods which have already been completed. 
He is experiencing difficulty with this ven- 
ture, but he is trying to do his best and is 
devoting a great amount of time and effort 
toward this goal. He is also trying to secure 
Government contracts and subcontracts for 
his firm in order to prove successful. Under 
the terms of our loan, his first payments do 
not become effective until the end of 1963, 
therefore, he has plenty of time to overcome 
his problems. 

We also refer to a metalworking plant 
which had a desire to locate within our area. 
This project consumed approximately 12 
months of contacts, investigation, and 
coordination. In the final analysis, our local 
bank refused to assume a participating loan 
portion in the amount of $12,500. The total 
loan agreement with the Small Business 
Administration was for $50,000. We lost the 
firm. The financial status of this firm was 
not the best in the world; however, the man 
is still in operation and seems to be surviv- 
ing. 

In a nutshell, we do not anticipate any 
new industry coming into our area with 
any “gold-plated” proposition, because we 
are in an area which is in dire need of inter- 
nal improvements, many of which must be 
accomplished via local effort. Risk capital 
is but one of our many local problems. 

We do feel that a change of heart with 
some of the lending policies within our area 
will assist substantially with overcoming 
this present defect within our economy. 
The sooner the better. 

Your assistance in this respect with regard 
to any type Federal action in this field would 
be greatly appreciated by many small busi- 
nessmen and business firms. 

Thank you. 

FRANK G. TSUTRAS, 
Managing Director. 





MoRGANTOWN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Morgantown, W. Va., March 1, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert C. Byrrp, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrrp: I have received your 
letter of February 22: and I appreciate the 
opportunity to pass along to you local data 
substantiating the need for long-term, low- 
interest capital in West Virginia. 

Our local chamber of commerce, just in the 
past 3 months, has been aiding three local 
manufacturing companies to obtain long- 
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term, low-interest capital for expansion in 
these plants. These companies are the Val- 
ley Manufacturing & Distributing Co., the 
Galis Electric & Machine Co., and the Indus- 
trial Manufacturing Co., all local Morgan- 
town companies. These companies at the 
moment all have loans from our local banks 
but the companies are still in need of more 
financial assistance and risk capital. One 
company already has an application in for a 
Small Business Administration loan, we are 
assisting one of the other companies in mak- 
ing an application for a Small Business 
Administration loan, and the third company 
still does not have a solution to its needed 
capital problem. These are all three good 
companies employing a total of over 250 
local workers. 

Another company that has not contacted 
the chamber concerning needed capital but 
has requested an additional loan from one 
of our banks is the Industrial Machine & 
Manufacturing Co. of Morgantown. 

As you know, Morgantown does not have 
too great a number of local industries. Quite 
a portion of our basic salaries comes from 
employment at West Virginia University, the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines Appalachian Experi- 
ment Station, and the local coal companies. 

To a reasonable extent our local banks 
have been able to provide a limited amount 
of capital for our local industries. However, 
a good part of it has not been nearly as long- 
term or as low-interest rate as would be 
desired. I also feel that if business does not 
take an upturn for the better, more local 
companies will be in need of additional long- 
term capital. 

Hoping that this information will be of 
some assistance to you in preparing your 
comments on the proposed depressed areas 
legislation and thanking you again for the 
opportunity to make these observations, I 
remain, 

Most sincerely, 
JAMES R. MCCARTNEY, 
Managing Director. 
[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 
Aug. 22, 1960] 


FINANCING Is MaJor OBSTACLE TO STATE 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


An illuminating and challenging letter for 
all West Virginia has come to us from 
Lloyd A. Cook, president and general man- 
ager of Ravens-Metal Products, Inc., of 
Parkersburg. 

The company was the first to organize in 
the Ohio Valley for fabricating aluminum 
from the giant Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. works at Ravenswood. 

At the time it was formed 4 years ago, the 
Advertiser published an editorial comment- 
ing on the opportunities here and all along 
the Ohio Valley for men with enterprise and 
know-how to launch similar industries. 

The Kaiser Co. itself had expected such 
satellite plants to spring up in West Vir- 
ginia as they had near the firm’s operations 
at Spokane, Wash. But even after 4 years 
the development is not taking place. 

At least one of the major reasons why it 
is not was pointed out in Mr. Cook’s letter 
referring to our editorial. The difficulty his 
company has encountered, he believes, may 
apply to the entire area of industrial de- 
velopment. 

So his experience seems to tell in part why 
the State has lagged in creating new jobs 
for men idled by the mechanization of coal 
mines. 

The difficulty is financing. 

To begin operations the Ravens-Metal Co. 
had to sell stock to the public. 

Those who bought at that time have seen 
the value of their shares rise from $10 to 
$15. The advance has taken place as a re- 
sult of steady growth of the business that 
has required the opening of two new plants, 
one at Elizabeth and another at Ellenboro. 
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During the 4 years the number of em-. 
ployees has risen from 5 to 55. Assets have 
climbed from $127,000 to $400,000. Annual 
sales have leaped from $57,000 in 1957 to a 
1959 total of $500,000. The sales goal for 
this year is $750,000. 

That is substantial progress. No doubt it 
has required hard work, dedication, and 
loyal cooperation throughout the team of 
management and employees. 

But even with all the company’s human 
and material assets and its remarkable rec- 
ord of growth, it still has to go to the public 
for its financing. 

Neither banks nor Government agencies 
have responded to the need. 

And having to go to the public week after 
week to sell stock to finance expansion 
needed almost constantly to keep production 
up with sales takes time and effort that 
should go into planning, development, and 
supervision of operations. 

The problem is of particular importance 
here because the chamber of commerce has 
adopted as a major project for the year the 
development of plants to fabricate products 
of basic industries in this area. 

Solving it would help meet the State’s 
particular need of small plants in the moun- 
tainous mining areas unsuitable for large 
industries. 

One solution has been suggested by Andrew 
W. McLaughlin, Lewisburg businessman, who 
spoke before the Rotary Club here this 
month. His plan calls for the creation of a 
State manufacturing and marketing com- 
mission composed of a five-man board in 
each county. 

The county boards would choose a seven- 
member board of managing directors. This 
group would employ a paid managing di- 
rector and an auditor. 

The commission would be provided with at 
least $15 million for loans to new industries 
and those needing money for expansion. The 
money might come from a State appropria- 
tion or partly from Federal funds for assist- 
ing the recovery of depressed areas. 

An obstacle would be the necessity of a 
constitutional amendment for authorizing 
the commission to make loans to private 
corporations. 

The urgent need of some such plan has 
been demonstrated not only by the slow in- 
dustrial growth in West Virginia but by the 
faster development in other States that have 
programs for helping new concerns get 
started and to meet the needs of expansion. 

The problem should get the serious atten- 
tion of officials and of all organizations inter- 
ested in speeding industrial expansion to 
move the State out of the economic dol- 
drums. 

BLUE GRASS FEDERAL 
Savincs & Loan ASSOCIATION, 
Lewisburg, W. Va., February 15, 1961. 
Mr. WENDELL S. REYNOLDs, 
Huntington Publishing Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. REYNO.LDs: I have your letter of 
February 13, requesting information of new 
industries that are in need of capital in their 
expansion and growth. 

I could list many of these for you in 
various counties throughout the State, but 
I shall limit this list to those in our imme- 
diate vicinity which is as follows: Green- 
brier Instruments and Greenbrier Electronics 
in Ronceverte, Fairlea Metal Works, Fairlea, 
Maxwelton Manufacturing Co., Lewisburg. 

These are a few of those that have been 
established and managed to survive to a 
certain point; one thing needed for indus- 
trial development and expansion is capital. 

I have read with interest, your various 
editorials on industrial development; Jean 
Harper sends them to me. I certainly com- 
mend you for the work that you are doing. 

Very sincerely, 
ANDREW W. McLAUGHLIN. 
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MaRtrnTon, W. VA., February 13, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert C. Brrp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your request for 
my views on helping West Virginia and 
Pocahontas County, made at a dinner meet- 
ing here, I submit the following suggestions: 

It is my belief that too many people for 
too long have been looking to the Govern- 
ment to take care of all their problems, thus 
causing many to lose their self-reliance. It is 
my contention that Government should only 
help people to help themselves, and that 
free handouts should be held to a minimum. 

However, there are vast projects such as 
the national forests, flood and power dams, 
reclamation work, etc., which could not be 
handled by private individuals alone, and it 
is in these fields that Government must step 
in. But in this connection I would like to 
point out that probably 95 percent of the 
people believe or delude themselves into 
thinking that Government projects are free 
since the Government furnishes them, not 
realizing that Government work is very 
costly in the long run. 

Aiso, we must face the fact that the un- 
employment crisis in West Virginia has been 
building up for a long time, and hungry 
people cannot wait for long-range projects 
and must be put to work immediately. 
However, I believe that while a crash pro- 
gram is in progress, attention must be given 
to long-range planning so that our economy 
can again be rebuilt. 

For example, Pocahontas County is an im- 
portant producer of lumber, yet the majority 
of this product is exported to other States 
for manufacture. I am reliably informed 
by U.S. Forest Service employees that last 
year only 30 percent of the timber on the 
Monongahela National Forest was cut that 
should have been cut, because there was no 
suitable market. It is my belief that small 
woodworking plants throughout the area 
would give real help to the unemployment 
problems * * * let’s produce our own furni- 
ture, dimension stock, pressed board, etc., 
right here where the timber is grown. The 
same theory applies to other West Virginia 
products. 

Since its inception 2 years ago, I have 
been associated with a small furniture plant 
here, the buildings of which were the former 
exhibit buildings of the Pocahontas County 
Fair. The principal products of this factory, 
two-piece living room suites (upholstered) 
have been widely accepted and compare 
favorably with those produced in other 
States and are sold at a better price, yet 
because the plant was started on a shoe- 
string, it has never been able to really get 
going because of lack of sufficient working 
capital. The local people who are interested 
in this project do not have the money, while 
the people who have the money are not in- 
terested in local development. 

It was my dream, in helping to get this 
plant started, that it would prove to be a 
pilot plant for other woodworking and furni- 
ture establishments throughout the Green- 
brier Valley area, and I still believe that 
this dream can become a reality. There are 
still many people left who have courage, 
imagination, and initiative, and were they 
to be encouraged to the point where the 
Government could furnish sufficient risk 
capital on a long-term basis, say on a 50-50 
matching basis, I believe that establishment 
of many small plants would result. I realize 
that when the Government puts up money 
of this type, it wants security, as is shown 
by the Small Business Administration, but 
we as a people have lately squandered bil- 
lions around the world, so it should not be 
too great a problem to take a chance on 
reputable people in our own land. We resi- 
dents of West Virginia should learn to create 
wealth through the products that the Cre- 
ator has given us. We have the products, 
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but we must learn how wealth is created. 
This phase of manufacture should be in- 
cluded in a retraining program, which could 
well give some thought to the tourist poten- 
tial also. 

If any of the thoughts or experiences I 
have mentioned here can be of any help in 
assisting West Virginia to rise to the place 
it should occupy, I will indeed be very 
grateful. 

Very truly yours 
CHARLEs J. EIs. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, these letters all testify to the 
fact that adequate sources of risk capital 
simply do not exist in West Virginia. 

I point out, as I did during the hear- 
ings on the bill, that of 77 national banks 
operating in West Virginia at the close 
of business June 30, 1960, only 16 had 
assets in excess of $10 million, and only 
5 had assets in excess of $25 million. Of 
the 106 State banks and trust companies 
in West Virginia, only 16 had assets in 
excess of $10 million, and only 2 had 
assets in excess of $25 million. 

Mr. President, I say again, in support 
of the contention of my colleague from 
West Virginia, that in our State there 
simply are not available sources to meet 
the financial needs which must be met 
if business is to expand and industry is 
to be attracted to these depressed areas. 

I thank my colleague for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
seems unnecessary, in the light of the 
compelling comments and the helpful 
supporting evidence which has been 
placed in the Recorp by my colleague 
from West Virginia, to labor the matter 
further. We believe, if such an amend- 
ment were placed in the measure before 
us, there would be an inhibiting impact 
on potential industrial growth and new 
job opportunities in West Virginia. I 
trust the amendment of the Senator 
from New York will not prevail. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, unless 
there are other Senators who wish to 
speak on the amendment, I am ready to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
maining time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] to the committee 
amendment. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BarTLeETT] are absent on official business. 


I yield back my re- 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEy] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BarRTLETT], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado ({Mr. ALLOTT] is 


absent because of death in his family. 


The Senator from Vermont 


[Mr. 


ProutTy] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[No. 10] 
YEAS—-32 
Aiken Curtis Lausche 
Beall Dirksen Miller 
Bennett Dworshak Mundt 
Boggs Fong Robertson 
Bridges Goldwater Saltonstall 
Bush Hart Schoeppel 
Butler Hickenlooper Scott 
Carlson Hruska Smith, Maine 
Case, N.J. Javits Williams, Del. 
Case,S.Dak. Keating Young, N. Dak. 
Cotton Kuchel 
NAYS—61 
Anderson Hickey Moss 
Bible Hill Muskie 
Burdick Holland Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Pell 
Cannon Johnston Proxmire 
Capehart Jordan Randolph 
Carroll Kefauver Russell 
Church Kerr Smathers 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Mass, 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Dodd Long, La. Stennis 
Douglas Magnuson Symington 
Eastland Mansfield Talmadge 
Ellender McClellan Thurmond 
Engle McGee Wiley 
Fulbright McNamara Williams, N.J, 
Gore Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hartke Morse 
Hayden Morton 
NOT VOTING—7 
Allott Chavez McCarthy 
Bartlett Ervin Prouty 
Blakley 


So Mr. JAVITS’ amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition on the bill in order to 
offer an amendment, but I shall not sub- 
mit the amendment until after I have 
yielded to the Senator from Minnesota, 
who wishes to offer two technical 
amendments which have been cleared 
with the ranking Republican member 
and other members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, the amendments are 
designated ~3-14-61-A and 3-14-61-B. 
Last evening I discussed the amend- 
ments in the Senate, but because the 
minority leader was not here and the 
ranking Republican member of the 
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Committee on Banking and Currency 
was not here, and at the request of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
I did not press for the consideration of 
the amendments. 

My amendments do two _ things. 
Amendment designated “B” permits, un- 
der sections 6 and 7, participation by an 
Indian tribe in providing a share of the 
funds required for any type of program. 
This is not to increase the cost; it merely 
makes a participant out of the tribe, as 
it well should. 

The amendment designated “A” in- 
cludes in the definition of the United 
States, where the islands are spelled out, 
“and the Virgin Islands.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ad- 
dress an inquiry to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has not yet 
offered his amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall do so now. 
I have cited the amendments. I ask that 
they be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 80, 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert “and the Virgin Is- 
lands.” 

Amend section 6(b) (9) (B) to read: 

“That not less than 10 per centum of 
such aggregate cost be supplied by the State 
or any agency, instrumentality, or political 
subdivision thereof, or by an Indian tribe or 
a community or area organization which is 
nongovernmental in character, as equity 
capital or as a loan;”’, 


Amend section 7(c) to read: 

“In making any loan under this section, 
the Secretary shall require that not less than 
10 per centum of the aggregate cost of the 
project for which such loan is made shall 
be supplied by the State (including any 
political subdivision thereof) within which 
such project is located or by the Indian tribe 
on whose reservation such project is located 
as equity capital or as a loan.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
only new words in the amendment des- 
ignated “‘B” are the words “Indian tribe.” 
The rest of the language is in the bill. 

In some States, where there is a sub- 
stantial Indian population, it is possible 
that a State might not provide, as the bill 
does, equity capital on the part of the 
State for a project on an Indian reserva- 
tion. Therefore, if the State, through 
its legislature, is unwilling to provide 
such capital, all the amendment provides 
is that if an Indian tribe has private re- 
sources—tribal resources—and is willing 
to put up 10 percent or more, as would 
be required under the language of the 
bill for any political subdivision or non- 
governmental organization, the tribe 
would not be denied that opportunity. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to address an inquiry to the Senator 
from Minnesota, based upon the fact that 
I have several times expressed concern 
that the attempt to relieve areas of 
actual continuing, chronic unemploy- 
ment might be so diluted or watered 
down as to defeat some of the purposes 
of the bill. I had been of the impression 
that the tourist trade and other resources 
of the Virgin Islands had rendered it an 
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area which would hardly be considered 
a distressed area. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota in possession of any facts 
which would indicate that the criteria of 
the bill would bring the Virgin Islands 
under the need for aid to distressed 
areas, under the distress criteria? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My response is 
simply that the Virgin Islands were in- 
cluded together with Puerto Rico simply 
because they are a part of the United 
States of America. If it is a distressed 
area, it does not qualify. There is no 
mandate that every inch of territory 
or every group of people in the United 
States automatically qualifies. They 
qualify only if the request for assistance 
meets the criteria established in the bill. 
I do not believe we ought to exclude this 
area, because it may very well have its 
own problems. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thought the Senator 
from Minnesota could enlighten me. I 
was curious as to whether or not the 


Virgins were in distress. I thank the 
Senator. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I will comment 


privately to the Senator a little later. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to accept the amendments. I think 
they are meritorious. A number of Sen- 
ators from the Northwestern States and 
Southwestern States have suggested 
them. I hope they will be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc, to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 





THE OECD CONVENTION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
proposed Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development is a recogni- 
tion of a shift in economic strength 
which has been taking place steadily 
since World War II. 

At the end of the war, the United 
States was the giant which dominated 
the world’s economy, and for several 
years thereafter the rest of the world, 
and particularly devastated Western 
Europe, was dependent upon exports 
from this country, paid for to a con- 
siderable extent by U.S. aid. 

The very success of our foreign eco- 
nomic programs has created new prob- 
lems and new opportunities. The re- 
newal of the industrial power of Western 
Europe, as well as that of Japan, has 
brought about an ability of those coun- 
tries to bear a larger share of the free 
world’s requirements of trade and in- 
vestment, and opportunities for coordi- 
nating far greater total economic re- 
sources. 

While the OECD gives the United 
States an opportunity to bring about a 
more equitable sharing by others of the 
economic problems, of which it has car- 
ried a disproportionate share, the Sen- 
ate should not ratify this convention 
under any illusion that our own share 
should be smaller, absolutely. However, 
it may be, and, in my opinion should be, 
smaller, relative to the total effort which 
the free world must make. 
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While the industrialized nations of the 
free world have been growing apace, the 
gap between them and the less devel- 
oped nations has steadily widened. An 
effort to narrow this gap is one of the 
primary purposes of the OECD. 

Does it need to be argued, now, that 
this disparity is something which ought 
to concern us? I think not, but let me 
repeat here what the President said 
about it in his inaugural address. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages 
across the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best ef- 
forts to help them help themselves, for what- 
ever period is required—not because the 
Communist may be doing it, not because we 
seek their votes, but because it is right. If 
a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich. 


The shift, from dependence upon the 
United States, as the dominant economic 
power of the free world, to interdepend- 
ence among the countries of Western 
Europe, Japan, and the United States, 
has been brought to the forefront by the 
decline in our balance of payments posi- 
tion. 

For the past 10 years our balance of 
payments has resulted in a deficit—ex- 
cept for 1957, the year of the Suez crisis. 
From 1951 to 1957 this deficit averaged 
about $1 billion a year. During these 
years foreigners held these net dollar 
earnings in the form of dollars or dol- 
lar-earning investments, and at the end 
of that period our gold reserves were 
actually slightly larger than at the be- 
ginning. In 1958, 1959, and 1960, how- 
ever, the much larger deficits of $3.5 bil- 
lion, $3.8 billion, and $3.8 billion, 
respectively, resulted in outflows of gold 
of approximately $4.7 billion, total. 

The earlier deficits in our balance of 
payments were, on the whole, beneficial. 
They financed the export of American 
goods and services which enabled the 
rebuilding of other industrialized coun- 
tries, made possible the restoration of 
convertible currencies, and increased 
free world trade. The dollar was being 
used as the primary reserve currency 
of the non-Communist world. But the 
accumulation of dollar holdings abroad 
placed a heavy burden upon the United 
States to maintain a dollar “as good as 
gold.” When foreigners began to doubt 
this would be done they began, increas- 
ingly, to exchange dollars for gold. 

As the President said— 

These gold transfers did not make the un- 
derlying balance of payments worse. They 
did reflect a decision by foreigners to take 
more of their earnings in gold and to hold 
less in dollars. 


The causes of our balance of payments 
deficits are well known, and I shall not 
detail them here. Broadly speaking, our 
excess of exports over imports have not 
been sufficient to cover military expendi- 
tures abroad, foreign aid programs, and 
private investment. 

While our exports increased substan- 
tially last year by more than $3 billion, 
some of this increase was in goods, such 
as raw cotton and jet aircraft, which 
cannot be expected to be repeated, and 
it is doubtful that we can rely upon last 
year’s rate of increased exports to cover 
our deficit. 
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Furthermore, the other industrialized 
countries are offering increasing compe- 
tition to our exports, both within those 
countries and elsewhere. 

As currencies of most industrialized 
countries have become _ convertible, 
American investment abroad has be- 
come more attractive. 

The American economy has not grown 
at the same rate, in recent years, as have 
those of other advanced economies of 
the world. In the OEEC countries of 
Europe as a whole, gross national prod- 
uct rose at an annual rate of 4.6 percent 
from 1950 to 1957, while it was rising in 
the United States at a rate of only 3.6 
percent. Canadian GNP rose at a rate 
of 4.4; France’s GNP rose at a rate of 
4.7; Germany’s at 8.0 percent; Italy’s at 
5.8 percent. The development of the 
Common Market and the European Free 
Trade Association enhanced the attrac- 
tiveness of American investment in the 
participating countries. 

At the same time, the development of 
the Common Market and the European 
Free Trade Association created poten- 
tialities of further discriminations 
against our exports, those of other na- 
tions, and as between the two groups 
themselves. 

Monetary policies of other nations 
have contributed to the imbalance of 
payments of the United States. At a 
time when our Federal Reserve discount 
rate was being reduced to 3 percent, be- 
cause of recession, the German Bundes- 
bank, fearing inflation, raised its com- 
parable rate to 5 percent, and the Bank 
of England increased its rate to 6 
percent. 

This resulted in a flood of short-term 
funds leaving New York for Germany 
and Britain, a large increase in gold out- 
flow and speculation on the value of gold. 
At the same time, the large inflows of 
American funds contributed to inflation- 
ary pressures in Germany. When this 
was realized, the Germans and British 
cut back their discount rates. In the 
meantime, our own monetary authorities 
have had to maintain relatively high 
short-term rates, and to operate pri- 
marily in the long-term market to bring 
about an easier monetary situation with- 
in the United States. 

These developments brought a new 
awareness of the interdependence of the 
industrialized nations outside the Iron 
Curtain. The OECD is designed to deal 
with such problems. 

Developments in the Soviet bloc have 
emphasized the dangers of division out- 
side it. Some of these are summarized 
in a report to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations by the Corporation for Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Research, as 
follows: 

The Soviet intention is to attempt to take 
over the world for communism, and its 
latest economic plans show that it is mobiliz- 
ing its rapidly growing industrial strength 
for precisely this purpose. 

While the income of the Soviet bloc will 
grow by 120 percent by 1970, that of the free 
world will grow by only 83 percent, and that 
of the United States by less than 70 per- 
cent. In industrial output, other than for 
consumers, the Soviet might overtake the 
United States before 1970. 

Soviet cold war efforts are now being 
focused increasingly on the economic arena, 
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and they have selected as tragets the under- 
developed countries and will soon have sub- 
stantial capital goods production to support 
their campaign. 

World population will rise rapidly (22 per- 
cent) by 1970, that of the free world under- 
developed countries by almost 30 percent. 
Because of this, disparities in per capita 
income will grow even greater between the 
rich and the poor countries of the free world. 

The underdeveloped countries are stirring 
under a worldwide dissatisfaction with pres- 
ent conditions and methods, and impatience 
for rapid economic growth. Unless the free 
world can make a distinct change and create 
soundly based hope for rapid economic im- 
provement, the underdevelopment countries 
might fall prey to the “growth without con- 
sumption” formula of the Communist sys- 
tem. 

Loss of the resources of the underde- 
veloped countries to the Communist com- 
munity would completely change the world 
balance of power in favor of the U.S.S.R. 


This is the background for the neces- 
sity of economic cooperation and de- 
velopment, among the nations outside 
the Soviet bloc. 

In 1948, when the Marshall plan first 
began operation, representatives of 16 
European nations formed the Organiza- 
tion of European Economic Cooperation. 
This was an organization which recog- 
nized the interdependence of the nations 
of Western Europe, as well as their de- 
pendence upon the United States for eco- 
nomic reconstruction. The OEEC played 
an important part in Western Europe’s 
recovery. Through it, the member na- 
tions liberalized their trade, and, through 
it, they created the European Payments 
Union, a system by which the member 
nations maintained balances of pay- 
ments among themselves. The OEEC, 
founded as it was in European depend- 
ence upon the U.S. economic power, was 
rendered obsolete, not only by the devel- 
opment of the Common Market, and the 
European Free Trade Association by 
members within the OEEC, but also by 
the growing interdependence of Canada 
and the United States and the OEEC 
countries. 

Against this background, the Eisen- 
hower administration, late in 1959, took 
the initiative of proposing the conver- 
sion of the OEEC into a new Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, comprising the OEEC coun- 
tries, with Canada and the United 
States as full members. 

The threefold aims of the Organiza- 
tion are set forth in article 1 of the 
convention as follows: 

1. To achieve the highest sustainable eco- 
nomic growth and employment and a rising 
standard of living in member countries, 
while maintaining financial stability, and 
thus to contribute to the development of 
the world economy; 

2. to contribute to sound economic ex- 
pansion in member as well as nonmember 
countries in the process of economic devel- 
opment; and 

3. to contribute to the expansion of world 
trade on a multilateral, nondiscriminatory 
basis in accordance with international 
obligations. 


Under article 2 of the convention, the 
members agree that in pursuit of these 
aims they will, individually and jointly, 
in general terms of objectives, rather 
than specifically, promote and pursue 
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policies which will contribute to the 
economic development of both member 
and nonmember countries. 

In article 3, the members agree that 
they will keep each other informed, con- 
sult on a continuing basis, carry out 
studies, cooperate closely and, where ap- 
propriate, take coordinated action. 

Article 5 empowers the Organization 
to take decisions, make recommenda- 
tions, and enter into agreements. The 
decisions, however, are subject to a pro- 
vision in article 6 that is worthy of spe- 
cial note. It provides that no decision 
shall be binding upon any member until 
it has complied with the requirements 
of its own constitutional procedures, al- 
though the other members may agree 
that such a decision shall apply pro- 
visionally to them. 

Article 6 also provides for voting pro- 
cedures which give each member veto 
power. Under Secretary Ball explained 
this provision as follows: 

A nation which opposes a particular pro- 
posal has the option either of voting against 
it, in which case the proposal is killed, or 
of abstaining, in which case the proposal 
does not apply to that country. 


In both the committee report and the 
resolution of ratification, the committee 
has gone to considerable pains to ex- 
plain that nothing in the convention en- 
larges, diminishes, or alters the powers 
of the President or whe Congress in re- 
spect to any substantive actions which 
may be taken by the OECD. A clear 
expression of the interpretation and un- 
derstanding of the Senate is incor- 
porated in the act of ratification. 

The President, in his message on the 
balance of the payments and gold out- 
flow, described the role of the OECD 
as follows: 

The OECD, in which the industrialized 
countries of Western Europe, the United 
States, and Canada will be joined, is of vital 
importance for assisting, on a cooperative 
basis, the developing countries of the free 
world. It will also provide a solid frame- 
work within which we can carry out in- 
tensive and frequent international consul- 
tations on the financial and monetary 
policies which must be pursued in order to 
achieve and maintain better balance in the 
international payments position. 


The OECD is to be primarily a forum 
for communication, education, and un- 
derstanding. Countries with common 
interests and common problems will be 
able to discuss their goals and problems 
within an organization designed precise- 
ly for that purpose. 

Within the OECD there will be a De- 
velopment Assistance Committee, which 
will include Japan, whose function it 
will be to consider steps to be taken to 
increase the total effort of the indus- 
trialized nations of the world to close 
the gap between their own development 
and that of the less developed areas. 
This Committee will succeed the Devel- 
opment Assistance Group which was es- 
tablished in January 1960, when the 
negotiations for the OECD began. Ac- 
cording to the Secretary of State, the 
discussions which have taken place with- 
in the DAG already have borne fruit, 
with some European countries increas- 
ing their aid programs and making ar- 
rangements to provide grants as well as 
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loans, and long-term development cred- 
its as well as short-term export credits. 

Also within the OECD will be a Trade 
Committee. I hasten to quote the words 
of the Secretary of State with regard to 
what the OECD and its Trade Commit- 
tee will not do, as follows: 

I can state unequivocally that the OECD 
will not assume broad trade functions. It 
will not cut tariffs. It will not assume any 
of the functions which had been planned 
for the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
Nor will the OECD in any way infringe upon 
or control the GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) * * * The OECD will 
have nothing to do with tariff making. It 
carefully recognizes the constitutional re- 
quirements in the United States. It is de- 
signed to expand economic activity, includ- 
ing U.S. export markets, not to contract it. 
It is an essential instrument in our efforts to 
develop the strength and cohesion of the 
entire free world. 


The Trade Committee will serve as a 
forum for confrontation on general trade 
policies. This will provide the United 
States with an opportunity to press those 
countries which still maintain restric- 
tions on our exports, particularly our 
agricultural exports, for the removal of 
them. 

For my own part, let me state here 
that I believe the time has long since 
passed when countries in strong reserve 
positions have legitimate reasons for 
discriminating against U.S. exports. 
I intend to do everything in my 
power to persuade our State, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce Departments 
and our missions abroad to insist on the 
removal of these remaining discrimina- 
tions. It is true that some progress 
has been made, but it is also true that 
many protective devices still exist, par- 
ticularly with respect to American agri- 
cultural products, with no substantia- 
tion in sound economic policy. 

The same observations can be made 
with respect to the ability of these na- 
tions to contribute to programs for the 
development of the less developed coun- 
tries of the world. 

While much has been said in the hear- 
ings and discussions of the OECD about 
what it will not do, much more needs 
to be said about what its possibilities are. 
In determining these we should consider 
the viewpoint of the administration as 
to its intentions, for much will depend 
upon this. 

The Wall Street Journal of March 3, 
1961, carried an article calling attention 
to an aide memoire presented to the 
German Government by the State De- 
partment. This article called the aide 
memoire: 

The most definitive declaration to date of 
a quietly evolving program of far-reaching 
consequences, * * * The chief draftsman 
of the aide memoire, in the final stages, was 
President Kennedy himself. 


I read from the text of the aide 
memoire. 


We are on the eve of creating a new phase 
in the history of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
We have new tasks; and the recovery of 
Western Europe in the 1950’s has given us 
new resources. Together the resources 
which we dispose are much larger than 
those we could command in the immediate 
postwar years and they are better dis- 
tributed among us. 
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To deal with these new tasks we must 
begin by recognizing that we are interde- 
pendent in all we do; and that our common 
burdens must be shared in a way that our 
peoples will recognize as fair. 

The economic questions now under dis- 
cussion between the United States and Ger- 
many are not bilateral questions. The 
deficit of the United States arises wholly 
from its commitments and actions in the 
common defense of the free world. With- 
out these freely assumed obligations the 
United States would now be running a heavy 
surplus in its balance of payments. These 
matters therefore must be approached in 
terms of a rebuilding of the alliance and in 
terms of the principles which should govern 
the effort over coming months and years. 

Specifically, we must examine how we can 
share fairly two burdens: the burden of the 
common defense; and the burden of long- 
term economic assistance to the under- 
developed areas. 

It is clear that we must design formula 
which take account of the proportions of 
our total resources now flowing to these two 
common purposes; and which make allow- 
ance, as we do in our domestic taxation sys- 
tems, for the principle that the richer among 
us shall bear a higher relative burden than 
the poorer. 

In addition, we must all come to recognize 
a principle on which the United States has 
acted in the years after World War II. 
That principle is that a sustained accumula- 
tion of gold and other international reserves 
by any one country is disruptive to the 
international community. Especially now, 
when trade is expanding faster than gold 
production, we must learn to use our re- 
serves on a communal basis, recognizing that 
one nation’s gain can only be another na- 
tion’s loss. 

The Government of the United States be- 
lieves that the question of equitable shares 
in the common effort to assist the underde- 
veloped nations of the free world should be 
urgently examined within OEEC, in antici- 
pation of the OECD coming into effect; and 
that the question of equitable shares in the 
common defense be urgently examined 
within NATO. 


The United States could have reacted 
to its balance-of-payments situation— 
and to the political, economic, and mili- 
tary disagreements which have arisen 
in the Western alliance—as a rationale 
for escape back into that era of our his- 
tory characterized by withdrawal, isola- 
tionism, and Smoot-Hawleyism. 

I think it is clear that the present ad- 
ministration—and this applies, in fact, 
to the past administration as well, for it, 
after all, originated this convention— 
has no intention of doing this. I wel- 
come this decision which is, I think, em- 
bodied in the OECD, not in any legal 
sense, nor, in fact, even by way of a 
moral commitment which would be 
binding upon those who do not wish to 
be bound. The OECD, nevertheless, 
represents a decision on the part of the 
United States, as well as the other mem- 
bers that, while we may not step for- 
ward, in terms of free world unity, as 
vigorously as some think we should, we 
need not, perforce, step backward. We 
shall, in fact, search for ways to move 
toward closer cooperation through the 
OECD. 

We in the United States can agree, I 
think, that the other industrialized na- 
tions of the world should do more, in 
terms of trade and aid, without this 
necessarily meaning that we should do 
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less. This, I think, is the meaning and 
the opportunity of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. I ask unanimous consent 
that, in lieu of its being read, the amend- 
ment may be printed at this point in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Area Assistance 
Act of 1961’. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress declares that, even 
during periods of prosperity for the Nation 
as a whole, some of our communities suffer 
substantial and persistent unemployment; 
that such unemployment causes hardship 
to many individuals and their families and 
detracts from the national welfare by wast- 
ing vital human resources; that to overcome 
this problem the Federal Government in co- 
operation with the States, should help areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment 
to take effective steps in planning and fi- 
nancing their economic development; that 
Federal assistance should enable commu- 
nities to achieve lasting improvement and 
decrease economic vulnerability by the es- 
tablishment of stable and diversified local 
economies; and that new employment op- 
portunities should be created rather than 
merely transferred from one community to 
another. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary of Commerce, 
hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, may 
designate as an area of substantial and 
persistent unemployment any area certified 
as eligible for such designation by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

(b) To assist areas in the United States 
designated as areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment, the Secretary is 
authorized— 

(1) to make grants for technical assistance 
for such areas in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 106(a) of this Act; and 

(2) to provide loans for such areas in 
accordance with the provisions of section 107 
of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary is also authorized— 

(1) to extend the full cooperation of the 
Federal Government to all areas in the 
United States (including Puerto Rico) in 
promoting the more effective use of local 
resources, in the establishment of new in- 
dustries based on local resources, and in the 
expansion of existing industries; such co- 
operation to be provided through technical 
advice and consultation and, when neces- 
sary, through the conduct of special studies. 

(2) to decrease, through grants made in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
106(b) of this Act, the economic vulner- 
ability of (i) towns predominantly depend- 
ent on one industry, (ii) small towns which 
could serve as centers for economic diversi- 
fication of low-income rural areas, and (iii) 
other low-income rural areas not subject 
to assistance as in (ii), by helping them to 
develop manufacturing, processing, and 
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other activities calculated to diversify and 
improve their economies; and 

(3) to coordinate his functions under this 
Act with those of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and other officiais administering Fed- 
eral programs affecting local economic 
conditions. 

(da) As used in this Act: 

(1) The term “United States” includes 
the several States and the District of 
Columbia; 

(2) The term “State” refers to an individ- 
ual State or the District of Columbia; and 

(3) The term “loan” includes loans, im- 
mediate participation in loans, and purchase 
of evidences of indebtedness. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
from time to time, or upon the request of 
the Secretary, certify the existence of areas 
eligible for designation as areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment 
whenever he finds, on the basis of available 
labor force data, or studies which he initiates 
when he deems necessary that— 

(1) the rate of unemployment in the 
area, excluding unemployment due primar- 
ily to temporary or seasonal factors is cur- 
rently 6 per centum and has averaged at 
least 6 per centum for the qualifying time 
periods specified in (2) below; and 

(2) the annual average rate of unemploy- 
ment in the area has been at least— 

(A) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four 
calendar years, or 

(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three calen- 
dar years, or 

(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two calen- 
dar years. 

(b) In the case of labor market areas for 
which appropriate historical labor force data 
have not been compiled, the Secretary of 
Labor shall certify as eligible for designa- 
tion as areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment those areas in which the un- 
employment rate and duration, based on a 
survey of available labor force data, gener- 
ally equals or exceeds the rate and duration 
specified in section 102(a). 

(c) The Secretary of Labor may also cer- 
tify under subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section the existence of eligible areas upon 
request of any appropriate State government 
agency, instrumentality, or political sub- 
division. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor is authorized, 
upon request and whenever he determines 
that such studies are needed, to undertake, 
or to provide assistance to others in studies 
of the size, characteristics, skills, adapt- 
ability, occupational potentialities, and re- 
lated aspects of the labor force of an area 
certified under this section. 

(e) When skills of the labor force in an 
area designated under section 101 are not 
such as to facilitate full utilization of the 
human resources in such area, the Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to provide advice 
and technical assistance in developing and 
carrying out a program to improve the 
utilization of such labor force. 

(f) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds 
a need for vocational education services in 
an area designated under section 101 and 
when such area has an economic develop- 
ment program as provided in section 107(b) 
(10) he is authorized to assist interested 
agencies to determine the vocational train- 
ing needs of unemployed individuals residing 
in the area, and he shall notify the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
the vocational training or retraining re- 
quirements of the area. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, through the 
Commissioner of Education, is authorized to 
provide assistance, including financial assist- 
ance when necessary or appropriate, to the 
State vocational education agency for the 
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provision of such services in the area. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated not 
to exceed $1,500,000 annually for the pur- 
pose of providing financial assistance under 
this subsection. 


AUTHORITY OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 103. Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new heading anc section at the 
end of title I: 


“AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL AND PERSISTENT UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Sec. 113. (a) When the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies to the Administrator (1) 
that any county, city, or other municipality 
(referred to as ‘municipality’ in this section) 
is situated in an area designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce pursuant to the Area 
Assistance Act of 1961 as an area of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment, and 
(2) that there is « reasonable probability 
that with assistance provided under the Area 
Assistance Act of 1961 and other undertak- 
ings the area will be able to achieve lasting 
improvement in its economic development, 
the Administrator is authorized to extend 
financial assistance to a local public agency 
in any such municipality under this title 
and the provisions of this section. 

“(b) The Administrator may provide such 
financial assistance under this section with- 
out regard to the requirements or limita- 
tions of section 110(c) of this title that the 
project area be clearly predominantly resi- 
dential in character or that it will be pre- 
dominatly residential under the urban re- 
newal plan. 

“(c) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion may be provided for any project involv- 
ing a project area including primarily in- 
dustrial or commercial structures suitable 
for rehabilitation under the urban renewal 
plan for the area. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this title, a contract for financial 
assistance under this section may include 
provisions permitting the disposition of any 
land in the project area designated under 
the urban renewal plan for industrial or 
commercial uses to any public agency or 
nonprofit corporation for subsequent dis- 
position as promptly as practicable by such 
public agency or corporation for the re- 
development of the land in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan: Provided, That any 
disposition of such land to such public 
agency or corporation under this section 
shall be made at not less than its fair value 
for uses in accordance with the urban re- 
newal plan: And provided further, That the 
purchaser from or lessees of such public 
agency or corporation, and their assignees, 
shall be required to assume the obligations 
imposed in conformity with the require- 
ments of section 105(b) hereof. 

“(e) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion with respect to any project, the Ad- 
ministrator may exercise the authority 
vested under this section for the completion 
of such project notwithstanding any de- 
termination made after the execution of such 
contract that the area in which the project 
is located may no longer be an area of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. 

“(f) Not more than 10 per centum of 
the funds authorized for capital grants 
under section 103 after June 30, 1960, shall 
be available to provide financial assistance 
under this section.” 

Sec. 104. (a) The first sentence of section 
202(c) of title II of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) In the processing of applications for 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Administrator shall give priority to applica- 
tions of counties, cities, and other munici- 
palities and political subdivisions for financ- 
ing needed public facilities in areas deter- 
mined to be areas of substantial and per- 
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sistent unemployment under the Area As- 
sistance Act of 1961: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of Commerce certifies there is reason- 
able probability that with assistance made 
available under the Area Assistance Act of 
1961 and other undertakings such areas will 
be able to achieve lasting improvement in 
their economic development; and equal pri- 
ority to applications of smaller municipali- 
ties for assistance in the construction of 
basic public works (including works for the 
storage, treatment, purification, or distribu- 
tion of water; sewage, sewage treatment, and 
sewer facilities; and gas distribution sys- 
tems) for which there is an urgent and vital 
public need; the Administrator shall give a 
first priority above all others to applications 
for financing needed public facilities in con- 
nection with, and that will directly serve, a 
project eligible under section 107 of the Area 
Assistance Act of 1961.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 203(a) 
of title II of the Housing Amendments of 
1955 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In order to finance activities under 
this title, the Administrator is authorized 
and empowered to issue to the Secretary of 
the Treasury from time to time, and to have 
outstanding at any one time in an amount 
not exceeding $150,000,000, notes and other 
obligations, which limit shall be increased 
by such amounts, not exceeding $100,000,000, 
as may be specified from time to time in ap- 
propriation Acts.” 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 105. Paragraph (3) of section 701(a) 
of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended by 
inserting after “Cities, other municipalities, 
and counties which” the following: ‘(A) 
are situated in areas designated as areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
under section 101(a) of the Area Assistance 
Act of 1961, or (B).” 

GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 106. (a) In carrying out section 101 
(b) (1), the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants for technical assistance including 
studies evaluating the needs of, and develop- 
ing potentialities for, economic growth of 
areas designated under section 101(a). These 
grants may be made without regard to sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed (31 U.S.C. 529). Appropriations are 
hereby authorized for these grants in an 
amount not to exceed $1,500,000 annually. 

(b) In carrying out section 101(c) (2), the 
Secretary is authorized to make similar 
grants for the benefit of towns and areas de- 
scribed therein. Negotiations taking into 
account the financial ability of the grantee 
and other relevant considerations shall be 
made for contributions to costs of projects 
undertaken hereunder. These grants may 
be made without regard to section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
529), and appropriations therefore are here- 
by authorized in an amount not to exceed 
$2,000,000 annually. 


LOANS 


Sec. 107. (a) In carrying out section 101 
(b) (2) of this Act the Secretary is authorized 
to purchase evidences of indebtedness and to 
make loans (including immediate participa- 
tions therein) to aid in financing any proj- 
ect within an area of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment for the purchase or 
development of land and facilities for indus- 
trial usage, for the construction of new fac- 
tory buildings, for rehabilitation of aban- 
doned or unoccupied factory buildings, or 
for the alteration, conversion, or enlarge- 
ment of any existing buildings for industrial 
use. Such financial assistance shall not be 
extended for working capital, for purchase 
of machinery or equipment, or to assist es- 
tablishments relocating from, one area to 
another. 

(b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary determines, subject, how- 
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ever, to the following restrictions and limi- 
tations: 

(1) The total amount of loans and loan 
participations (including purchased evi- 
dences of indebtedness) outstanding at any 
one time under this section shall not exceed 
$75,000,000; 

(2) Such assistance shall be extended 
only to applicants, both private and public, 
approved by the State (or any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof concerned with prob- 
lems of economic development) in which the 
project to be financed shall be located; 

(3) The project for which financial assis- 
tance is sought is reasonably calculated to 
provide more than a temporary alleviation 
of unemployment or underemployment 
within the area of substantial and persistent 
unemployment wherein it is, or will be, 
located; 

(4) No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance 
applied for is not otherwise available from 
private lenders or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms; 

(5) No loans shall be made unless it is 
determined that an immediate participation 
is not available; 

(6) No evidences of indebtedness shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made unless 
it is determined that there is a reasonable 
assurance of repayment; 

(7) No loan, including renewals or exten- 
sion thereof, may be made hereunder for a 
period exceeding thirty years and no evi- 
dence of indebtedness maturing more than 
thirty years from date of purchase may be 
purchased hereunder: Provided, That the 
foregoing restrictions on maturities shall 
not apply to securities or obligations re- 
ceived by the Secretary as a claimant in 
bankruptcy or equitable reorganization or 
as a creditor in other proceedings attendant 
upon insolvency of the obligor, or if exten- 
sion or renewal for additional periods, not to 
exceed, however, a total of ten years, will aid 
in the orderly liquidation of such loans or 
of such evidence of indebtedness; 

(8) Each loan shall bear interest at a rate 
equal to the interest rate currently payable 
under section 108(e) on advances from the 
Treasury, plus one-half of 1 per centum per 
annum for administrative expenses and a 
reserve for losses on loans; 

(9) (A) Not less than 15 per centum of the 
aggregate cost to the applicant (excluding 
all other Federal aid in connection with the 
undertaking) of acquiring or developing land 
and facilities, and of constructing, altering, 
converting, rehabilitating, or enlarging the 
building or buildings of the particular proj- 
ect shall be supplied by the State or any 
agency, instrumentality, or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or by a community or area or- 
ganization, as equity capital or as a loan re- 
payable only after the financial assistance 
hereunder has been repaid in full according 
to the terms thereof, and, if such loan is se- 
cured, its security shall be subordinate and 
inferior to the lien or liens securing the 
financial assistance hereunder; 

(B) Of the remaining 85 per centum of 
- the aggregate cost, 35 per centum of the ag- 
gregate cost may be loaned by the Secretary 
under the terms of this Act and security for 
such a loan may be subordinate and infe- 
rior to the lien or liens which secure any 
loan or financing other than funds required 
by section 107(b) (9) (A). 

(C) Loans shall not be available hereun- 
der unless other funds are available in an 
amount which, together with assistance pro- 
vided hereunder and funds provided under 
section 107(b)(9)(A), shall be sufficient to 
pay such aggregate cost; and 

(10) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Secretary an overall program 
for the economic development of the area 
and a finding by the State, or any agency, 
instrumentality, or local political subdivi- 
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sion thereof, that the project for which 
financial assistance is sought is consistent 
with such program: Provided, That nothing 
in this Act shall authorize financial assist- 
ance for any project prohibited by laws of 
the State or local political subdivision in 
which the project would be located. 


AREA ASSISTANCE FUND 


Sec. 108. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be established in the Treasury of the 
United States a revolving fund to be known 
as the area assistance fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “fund’’), which shall be 
available to the Secretary for the payment of 
all obligations and expenses in connection 
with the loans authorized under section 
101(b) (2). 

(b) When requested by the Secretary, ad- 
vances shall be made to the fund from the 
appropriations made therefor. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
purpose of making advances to the fund, 
without fiscal year limitation, an amount 
not exceeding $75,000,000. 

(c) Receipts arising from the loan pro- 
gram shall be credited to the fund. 

(d) Any moneys in the fund determined 
by the Secretary to be in excess of current 
needs shall be credited to the appropriation 
from which advanced to be held for future 
advances to the fund. 

(e) There shall be paid into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury at the close of each 
fiscal year interest on advances to the fund 
at rates which shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the time the ad- 
vances or commitments for advances are 
made after taking into consideration the 
current average market yields of outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States having maturities comparable to 
loans made by the Secretary. 

(f) Contributions shall be made from the 
fund to the civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund, on the basis of annual billings 
as determined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, for the Government’s share of the cost 
of the civil service retirement system ap- 
plicable to employees (and their benefici- 
aries) performing activities authorized un- 
der section 101(b)(2). Contributions shall 
also be made to the employee’s compensation 
fund, on the basis of annual billings as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor, for the 
benefit payments made from such fund on 
account of employees performing activities 
authorized under section 101(b)(2). The 
annual billings shall also include a state- 
ment of the fair portion of the cost of the 
administration of the respective funds, 
which shall be paid by the Secretary into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER 
ASSISTANCE 


Src. 109. Whenever the Secretary shall de- 
termine that employment conditions within 
any area previously designated by him as an 
area of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment have changed to such an extent that 
such area is no longer eligible for such desig- 
nation under section 101(a) of this Act, no 
further assistance shall be granted under 
this Act, with respect to such area and, for 
the purposes of this Act, such area shall not 
be considered an area of substantial and 
persistent unemployment: Provided, That 
nothing contained herein shall— 

(a) prevent any such area from again 
being designated an area of substantial and 
persistent unemployment under section 
101(a) of this Act if the Secretary deter- 
mines it to be eligible under such section or 

(b) affect the validity of any contracts or 
undertakings with respect to such area which 
were entered into pursuant to this Act prior 
to a determination by the Secretary that 
such area no longer qualifies as an area of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. 
The Secretary shall keep the departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, and 
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interested State or local agencies, advised at 
all times of any changes made hereunder 
with respect to the designation of any area. 


BUDGET AND AUDIT 


Sec. 110. In the performance of and with 
respect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by section 107 of this Act, the 
Secretary shall-- 

(a) prepare annually and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended; and 

(b) maintain a set of accounts which shall 
be audited annually by the General Account- 
ing Office in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial 
transactions as provided by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, and 
no other audit shall be required: Provided, 
That the Secretary with respect to the pro- 
gram of financial assistance authorized by 
section i01(b) (2) shall determine the char- 
acter of and the necessity for obligations and 
expenditures and the manner in which they 
shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, subject 
to provisions of law specifically applicable 
to Government corporations. 


AREA ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 111. There shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate an Area Assistance Ad- 
ministrator in the Department of Commerce 
who shall receive compensation at a rate 
equal to that received by Assistant Secre- 
taries of Commerce. The Administrator 
shall perform such duties in the execution 
of this Act as the Secretary may assign. 


POWERS 

Sec. 112. In the performance of, and with 
respect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him under this Act, the Secretary 
may— 

(a) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which shall 
be judicially noticed; and subject to the civil 
service and classification laws, select, em- 
ploy, appoint, and fix the compensation of 
such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act, and define their au- 
thority and duties; 

(b) hold suck hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony, 
as he may deem advisable; 

(c) under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, make such findings and determi- 
nations as may be required for the proper 
administration of this Act and such findings 
and determinations, together with those re- 
quired to be made by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to section 102 hereof, shall be final 
and shall not be subject to review in any 
court by mandamus or otherwise: Provided, 
That with respect to the validity, effect, and 
enforcement of section 101(b) (2) hereof or 
security taken thereunder, statutes, rules, 
and regulations pertaining generally to suits 
by and against the United States shall be 
applicable; 

(d) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in his 
discretion and upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as the Sec- 
retary shall determine to be reasonable, any 
evidence of debt, contract, claim, personal 
property, or security assigned to or held by 
him in connection with the payment of 
loans granted under this title, and to col- 
lect or compromise all obligations assigned 
to or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with 
the payment of such loans until such time 
as such obligation may be referred to the 
Attorney General for suit or collection; 

(e) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, 
modernize, insure, rent, or sell for cash or 
credit, upon such terms and conditions and 
for such consideration as the Secretary shall 
determine to be reasonable, any real prop- 
erty conveyed to or otherwise acquired by 
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him in connection with the payment of loans 
granted under this title; 

(f) pursue to final collection by way of 
compromise or other administrative action 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned 
to the Secretary in connection with loans 
made by him. Section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), shall not 
be construed to apply to any contract of 
hazard insurance or to any purchase or con- 
tract for services or supplies on account of 
property obtained by the Secretary as a re- 
sult of loans made under this title if the 
premium therefor or the amount thereof does 
not exceed $1,000. The power to convey and 
to execute in the name of the Secretary deeds 
of conveyance, deeds of release, assignments 
and satisfactions of mortgages, and any other 
written instrument relating to real property 
or any interest therein acquired by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to the provisions of this title 
may be exercised by the Secretary or by any 
officer or agent appointed by him for the 
purpose, 

(g) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activi- 
ties authorized in section 101(b) (2) of this 
Act; and 

(h) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be neces- 
sary or desirable in making, servicing, 
compromising, modifying, liquidating, or 
otherwise administratively dealing with or 
realizing on loans made or securities ac- 
quired under the provisions of this title: 
Provided, That no attorney’s services shall 
be produced by contract in any office where 
an attorney or attorneys are or can be eco- 
nomically employed full time to render such 
service. 

ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 113. To advise the Secretary in the 
performance of functions authorized by this 
Act, there is authorized to be created an Area 
Assistance Advisory Board, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Board”, which shall consist 
of the following members, all ex officio: The 
Secretary, as Chairman, the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Labor, and Treasury, the Administrators of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
of the Small Business Administration. The 
Chairman may from time to time invite the 
participation of officials of other agencies of 
the executive branch interested in the func- 
tions herein authorized. Each member of 
the Board may designate an officer of his 
agency to act for him as a member of the 
Board with respect to any matter there con- 
sidered. 

DEPOSITARIES AND AGENTS 


Sec.114. The Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized and directed to act as custodians 
and fiscal agents for the Secretary in the 
general performance of the powers conferred 
by this title. Each Federal Reserve bank 
shall be entitled to be reimbursed for all 
expenses incurred as such fiscal agents. Any 
banks insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, when designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may act as cus- 
todians and depositaries for the Secretary. 


PENALTIES 


Sec.115. With respect to financial assist- 
ance authorized by this Act: 

(a) Whoever makes any statement know- 
ing it to be false, or whoever willfully over- 
values any security, for the purpose of ob- 
taining for himself or for any applicant any 
loan, or extension thereof by renewal, defer- 
ment of action, or otherwise, or the accept- 
ance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing in 
any way the action of the Secretary, or for 
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the purpose of obtaining money, property, or 
anything of value, under this Act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with the Secretary— 

(1) embezzles, abstracts, purloins, or will- 
fully misapplies any moneys, funds, securi- 
ties, or other things of value, whether be- 
longing to him or pledged or otherwise 
entrusted to him, or 

(2) with intent to defraud the Secretary 
or any other body politic or corporate, or any 
individual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, 
or examiner of the Secretary makes any false 
entry in any book, report, or statement of or 
to the Secretary, or, without being duly 
authorized, draws any order or issues, puts 
forth, or assigns any note, debenture, bond, 
or other obligation, or draft bill of exchange, 
mortgage, judgment, or decree thereof, or 

(3) with intent to defraud participates, 
shares, receives directly or indirectly any 
money, profit, property, or benefit through 
any transaction, loan, commission, contract, 
or any other act of the Secretary, or 

(4) gives any unauthorized information 
concerning any future action or plan of the 
Secretary which might affect the value of 
securities, or, having such knowledge, invests 
or speculates, directly or indirectly, in the 
securities or property of any company or 
corporation receiving loans or other assist- 
ance from the Secretary shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or by impris- 
onment for not more than five years, or both. 

(c) As used in this section, the term “Sec- 
retary” shall mean, with respect to the lend- 
ing activities of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator authorized under this 
Act, the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator. 

USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Sec. 116. (a) To avoid duplication of ac- 
tivities and minimize expense in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall 
to the extent practicable and with their con- 
sent use the available services and facilities 
of other agencies and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government on a reimbursable 
basis. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as will 
assist in carrying out the objectives of this 
Act. This Act shall be supplemental to any 
existing authority and nothing herein shall 
be deemed to be restrictive of any existing 
powers, duties, and functions of any other 
department or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

CONSULTANTS 

Sec.117. The Secretary is authorized to 
obtain services as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55(a)), 
at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for indi- 
viduals. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 118. The Secretary shall make a com- 
prehensive annual report of his operations 
under this Act for the fiscal year ending on 
the preceding June 30, to the President, for 
transmission to the Congress as soon as prac- 
ticable in each year, but in no case later than 
the third day of the following January. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 119. In addition to appropriations spe- 
cifically authorized by sections 106 and 108, 
appropriations are further authorized for the 
carrying out of other provisions and purposes 
of this Act. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
make a 10-minute record on the amend- 
ment, I think I should ask for the yeas 
and nays on it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I may 
well yield back some of my time on the 
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amendment, unless there is a request 
by other Senators for time. The amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute has 
been before the committee and has been 
considered. It is a more modest pro- 
posal than S. 1, which is now pend- 
ing before the Senate. It is almost iden- 
tical with the bill which was introduced 
last year after the President’s veto. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute provides for $100 million in 
community facility loans, $75 million 
in loans for the essential purpose of the 
bill, and then sufficient money for voca- 
tional training, for consulting service, 
and for technical service to assist in 
providing aid to distressed areas. 

We are familiar with the fact that 
there is a problem in certain areas of 
the country. There is something of a 
problem in my own State. We recognize 
it. The residual question, then, is: How 
far do we go, and what do we do? 

We can approach the problem from 
the standpoint of all grants or all loans 
or a combination of loans and grants. 
The amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute adopts the loan basis with tech- 
nical and consulting service and voca- 
tional and educational service. 

It is not necessary to explain the pro- 
posal. It follows, in general lines, the 
bill which is the business of the Senate 
at the present time. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute preserves as a mechanism the 
office of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The criteria are substantially the same 
as those provided in S. 1. The amend- 
ment brings into focus the cooperation 
of the States, and that is important, be- 
cause in the recital of purposes there is 
the declaration that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with the States, 
shall carry on the program. That is 
the point of emphasis. I think that if 
we fail to energize and put the emphasis 
on the whole element of self-help, sup- 
plemented by some Government effort, 
the whole proposal will ultimately prove 
to be illusory, and, in my judgment, it 
will fail. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute brings into play the first and 
second titles of the Housing Act. There 
we already have a form. We have a 
mechanism with which to do a part of 
the work. 

It includes cities, counties, and mu- 
nicipalities; and it is expanded to in- 
clude commercial and industrial areas, 
under the urban renewal plan. 

It gives priority. 

It provides for planning grants. 

Then the loan section provides that 
no loans for working capital shall be 
made; no loans for machinery or equip- 
ment shall be made. They can be made 
to public or to private bodies, but there 
must be State approval. No funds 
shall be available from this means if 
funds from other sources are available. 

There must be a reasonable chance 
for repayment. 

The evidences of indebtedness can 
have maturity of up to 30 years. 

The interest rate shall be the current 
rate, plus one-half of 1 percent. 

There shall be participation by State 
or local or private organizations; and 35 
percent of the remaining aggregate will 
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be the burden of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I believe that is where the emphasis 
must be placed. 

The substitute seeks to avoid dupli- 
cation insofar as the Small Business 
Administration is concerned, and also 
insofar as concerns the small business 
investment associations which Congress 
authorized last year. 

In addition, I have removed the pro- 
vision in regard to rural areas. The 
reason for that is that at the present 
time we have a rural development pro- 
gram, and it is making progress. The 
aid of a good many State universities 
has been enlisted, in order to help in 
that cause; and I do not believe that in 
a bill of this sort we should include 
provision for the so-called rural areas. 

So this is a streamlined measure. It 
falls far short of what is contemplated 
by Senate bill 1. 

I think that tells the whole story. This 
is the measure in which the prior ad- 
ministration had an interest; it is the 
measure in which President Eisenhower 
expressed an interest when he entreated 
the Congress, after 5 years of inaction, 
to give him a bill dealing with the prob- 
lems in this field. 

So, Mr. President, that is where I rest 
the case. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield for several questions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. First, let 
me ask whether it would be necessary 
for a State to pass enabling legislation, 
in order that the State or its munici- 
palities could take advantage cf the pro- 
posed benefits? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. But if I had 
submitted an amendment which I had 
intended to submit, and might still sub- 
mit—I refer to an amendment which 
would permit the Secretary of Com- 
merce to pick up general obligations or 
revenue bonds issued under State indus- 
trial revenue bond provisions—then if 
the amendment were agreed to, of 
course if there were no authority under 
the general obligation authority or if 
there were no statute authorizing the 
issuance of revenue bonds, there would 
have to be enabling legislation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. North 
Dakota has a statute under which the 
State Bank of North Dakota can pur- 
chase revenue bonds issued by munici- 
palities. Apparently that is proving 
quite successful; at least, some activity 
has developed under it, and, so far as 
I know, it has been paying up fairly well. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may add that 
Arkansas, West Virginia, Illinois, and 
Kentucky have comparable statutes, in- 
sofar as I know. So certainly those 
States could take advantage of the kind 
of provision I had in mind. But it is 
embodied in a separate amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Next, 
would Indian tribes, as such, be eligible 
under the Senator’s substitute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not checked 
on that, as a matter of fact, although I 
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should have done so, in view of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota. I did not run through the 
language of my amendment to see 
whether Indian tribes were included. 
But if the substitute were adopted, of 
course that could be done. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Yesterday, the Senate 
adopted an amendment which placed a 
termination point on the bill; that 
amendment was adopted by the Senate 
with agreeable participation of the dis- 
tinguished colleague of the Senator from 
Tilinois. 

I wonder whether the Senator will be 
willing to modify his substitute so as to 
accept an exactly similar amendment for 
termination of the authority. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Inasmuch as that 
amendment is in print and was adopted, 
I think it offers no difficulty. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So, Mr. President, I 
modify the substitute, so as to append or 
insert after line 2, on page 26, section 
118, the text of the amendment adopted 
on yesterday by the Senate, after the 
amendment was introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut. I 
modify the substitute accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At this 
point, unanimous consent must be had, 
for that purpose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, Mr. President; 
and I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? Without objection, the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
will be modified accordingly; and the 
modification will be printed at this point 
in the REcorD. 

The modification is as follows: 

On page 26, after line 2, insert: 

“TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 

“Sec. 27. (a) This Act and all authority 
conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1965. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, ef- 
fective on July 1, 1965, those assets, funds, 
contracts, loans, liabilities, commitments, 
authorizations, allocations, and records of 
the Secretary under this Act which the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget shall de- 
termine are necessary to the liquidation of 
the affairs and functions conducted under 
this Act, are transferred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for purposes of liquidation. 

“(c) The termination of this Act shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, commit- 
ment, or other obligation entered into pur- 
suant to this Act prior to the date of such 
termination, or the taking of any action 
necessary to preserve or protect the inter- 
ests of the United States in any amounts 
advanced or paid out in carrying on opera- 
tions under this Act.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
also ask unanimous consent to modify 
his amendment so as to insert “Indian 
tribes or Indian reservations,” so the 
substitute will be on all fours with the 
original bill, in that respect? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We would have to 
find the appropriate place in the sub- 
stitute. However, I have no objection, if 
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the Chair will entertain an amendment 
to the effect that where it appears in 
the substitute, the words “and Indian 
tribes,” as an organization that can 
function as a body for the purposes of 
the bill; shall be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would follow, 
actually, the amendment submitted a few 
moments ago by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? Without objection, it is 
so ordered; and the modification will be 
printed at this point in the REecorp. 

The modification is as follows: 

On page 6, line 25, following the word 
“municipality” insert “or any Indian tribe”. 

On page 9, line 7, following the word 
“subdivisions” insert the following: “and 
Indian tribes”. 

On page 12, line 14, following the word 
“public”, insert the following: “(Including 
Indian tribes)”. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate that, because I 
feared that if the substitute were first 
adopted, it would then be too late to 
amend it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield briefly 
to me, either from the time available on 
the bill or from the time available on 
his amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of the time avail- 
able to me on my amendment; and at 
this time I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, the area redevelopment 
bill which we have before us is essen- 
tially a new undertaking on the part of 
the Government. We hope that in cer- 
tain areas of our country it will prove 
very helpful. At the same time, we must 
not forget that it is an experiment. We 
want to make it work, so it can be helpful 
to the building up of communities which 
need assistance in order to provide em- 
ployment for their citizens and in order 
to have profitable enterprises. In doing 
this, part of the effort must be directed 
to building public utilities where they 
cannot otherwise be built. 

For some years now, a number of our 
communities throughout the United 
States have suffered from substantial 
and chronic unemployment. That has 
brought hardship to many of our citizens 
and their families, and involves a serious 
waste of our resources, because able citi- 
zens who desire employment do not have 
it. 

While there has been general agree- 
ment on the importance of stimulating 
financial aid and technical assistance for 
these areas, no comprehensive program 
has ever been enacted into law, because 
we have not agreed on the size and type 
of the program. 

This is, as I have stated, an experiment 
on the part of the Federal Government. 
It will succeed only if local initiative, 
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local energy, and local money have been 
utilized to attract and to keep industry. 
In my State of Massachusetts, we are 
proud of the initiative of our local com- 
munities. In many of our cities and 
towns, this local energy and local initi- 
ative have been ingeniously utilized to 
attract new industry, to train the citi- 
zens to become skilled in the new in- 
dustry, and thus to build up a new type 
of employment. This has been partic- 
ularly true in the so-called one-industry 
towns, and I am always proud of my fel- 
low citizens in these areas who are re- 
sponsible for this effort, which has made 
real progress possible. I cite only two 
examples, the towns of Clinton and Ware, 
but there are a number of others. Yet in 
many places, both in New England and 
elsewhere in our country, such commu- 
nity endeavor has not been strong 
enough, even though local leadership has 
done its best to bring about a healthy 
economic balance of reasonable pros- 
perity. These are the cases where local 
efforts supplemented by Federal funds 
may make the difference between suc- 
cessful effort and prolonged frustration. 
But I repeat emphatically, it is not a 
matter of substitution; it is a matter 
of supplementation. Our distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DirKsEn], told us, on January 
5 of this year: 

Government aid, if it is forthcoming, will 
not work without the will of a city to re- 
vitalize itself. 


That will across the United States 
must be stimulated, and not suffocated. 

I consider an important part of this 
program to be assistance in reeducation. 
In my State, our skilled workers were 
first employed, in the early 19th century, 
in the manufacture of sailing ships made 
of wood. Later, the descendants of these 
workers helped to harness the power of 
our rivers for the production of textiles, 
and we became an important part of the 
textile industry. We also became, and 
still are, one of the leading manufactur- 
ers of shoes. But while the shoe indus- 
try and the textile industry still employ 
many people, we have recently developed 
industrial competence in electronics re- 
research and development. Essentially, 
the people who work in the electronics 
industry are the people who have de- 
veloped their skills through education in 
our schools, through training in these 
industries, and, ultimately, through hard 
endeavor from day to day as skilled op- 
erators of the tools of the new trade, so 
to speak. Clearly, it will be helpful if 
these people can have training, in areas 
where unemployment now exists, to un- 
derstand new industry and to operate its 
new machinery. 

As I have stated, I am in favor of the 
principles involved in this proposed leg- 
islation, and I intend to support it. 

If we regard this act as an experiment 
of the Federal Government, then we 
must from time to time determine if 
that experiment has been successful. I 
believe the sound way of doing this is 
to make the act a temporary measure 
that will expire in a given number of 
years—say 2, 3 or 5 years. 

We did that yesterday by accepting 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut providing for 4 years. 
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In this way Congress can determine 
whether or. not to go forward with it, 
This is a much better method of deter- 
mining the success and continuing legiti- 
macy of the program than to have a 
committee make a study and investiga- 
tion of it and its administration after a 
given period of time. 

New industry comes essentially within 
the purview of the Department of Com- 
merce, and certainly the Secretary of 
that Department should be the ultimate 
responsible officer of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I agree that the Administrator of 
this program will have a demanding job, 
but his office should come under the day- 
to-day responsibility of the Secretary of 
Commerce himself. I am glad that the 
Senate has adopted an amendment to 
this effect. 

This raises the question, in a new law 
of this character, as to the value of 
grants rather than loans. Grants tend 
to stifle rather than to encourage local 
initiative and participation in self-help 
efforts. On the other hand, a revolving 
fund, to be used for loans for qualified 
public facilities projects in redeveloped 
areas wherein local cost sharing of at 
least 10 percent of the total expense of 
any project is involved, should be ade- 
quate if the citizens in that locality really 
intend to make the effort successful. 

I voted for an amendment which would 
prevent the use of funds under this pro- 
gram for the purchase of machinery and 
equipment. In its original form, S. 1 
provided that funds could be used for 
this purpose “in exceptional cases.” 
S. 9, which I cosponsored and will vote 
for should it be offered in the nature of 
a substitute for the pending bill, specifi- 
cally prohibits such assistance. The 
committee bill allows loan funds to be 
used for the purchase of machinery and 
equipment in “case of demonstrated 
need.” I do not believe that this quali- 
fication on the use of Federal funds 
really constitutes any significant limita- 
tion. All assistance under the bill re- 
quires evidence of demonstrated need, 
and therefore the restriction is virtually 
meaningless. I agreed with the senior 
Senator from New York, who has stated 
that loans for machinery and equipment 
have no proper place in area redevelop- 
ment legislation. This kind of assist- 
ance, in my opinion, is basically outside 
the stated purpose of the bill and unduly 
interferes with private industrial enter- 
prise and our free competitive economy. 

We in Massachusetts are essentially 
an industrial community. The rural re- 
development provisions of the bill should, 
in my opinion, be handled in separate 
legislation, and not in legislation of this 
character. If they are to be included 
in S. 1, then certainly we should make 
every effort to make the language clear 
that all sections of our country will 
benefit if the criteria provisions of the 
bill are satisfied. The aid to build up 
new businesses in areas which are now 
agricultural or lacking in industry 
should be carefully and fairly adminis- 
tered. 

I voted against the bill submitted last 
year because ,it seemed to me to work 
to the disadvantage of our State and to 
aid other regions of the Nation at our 
expense. It might well have encour- 
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aged the pirating of industries. This 
was a very important consideration from 
our point of view. Federal funds, I 
think we are all agreed, should not be 
used to encourage the stealing of indus- 
tries from communities which already 
have, and badly need those industries. 
S. 1 has been amended so that this diffi- 
culty has been removed; and it is re- 
moved in the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

No one can object to the expansion 
of industry, but certainly we can all re- 
sist the taking of an industry from a 
community, which is fully employed, and 
is successfully operating a plant, and 
the moving of it to another community 
in another area which needs industry. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
reiterate that I feel early enactment of 
a comprehensive program of Federal re- 
development aid is urgent. I hope, how- 
ever, there may be amendments offered 
and adopted to this bill that will make 
it, in my opinion, even more helpful and 
will make better administration of its 
provisions possible. When we adopt 
Federal legislation of this character, we 
must always make its provisions con- 
sistent with efforts to nurture local ini- 
tiative, local drive, and local responsi- 
bility, and not take away those qualities 
which have built our communities, our 
States, and our Nation over the years. 
For these reasons, and in this manner, I 
intend to support the bill, but hope that 
some amendments may be adopted to 
make it even more helpful, in my opin- 
ion, to carry out these principles of 
self-help. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
substitute proposed by my colleague from 
Illinois is the so-called Eisenhower bill 
which the President sent to Congress last 
year, after he had vetoed an area re- 
development bill for the second time. 

It will be remembered that the Repub- 
lican leaders in the House in 1956 re- 
fused to permit a Senate-passed bill to 
be considered in the closing hours or 
closing days of that session. 

It will be remembered that in 1958 the 
House and the Senate passed an area 
redevelopment bill, which was given a 
pocket veto by President Eisenhower. 

It will be remembered that in 1960 the 
House and the Senate passed another 
area redevelopment bill, which was 
vetoed by the President; and, in an at- 
tempt to escape the just wrath of the 
voters, the President sent to Congress a 
substitute measure, in order to be able to 
argue that he had proposed a superior 
measure. 

Mr. President, this issue was fought 
out before the country last year. The 
people had a referendum on this issue, 
amongst others last year and the issue 
was clear to the American people. They 
preferred the program which had been 
advanced by the Democratic Party, and 
they turned down the program which 
had been proposed by the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I want to finish. 


Mr. BUSH. I have a very: interesting 
comment. ; 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to finish. 


Then I shall yield for a question. 
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I fought this issue up and down the 
State of Illinois. My opponent urged the 
Eisenhower program. I urged that the 
Democratic proposal was better. I do 
not like to boast about majorities. Let 
me say merely that I was elected by a 
resounding majority, and I think every 
newspaper in the State was against me, 
except two. 

My good friend, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] fought in West 
Virginia on this very measure, and he 
was also reelected by an overwhelming 
vote. 

Wherever the people had an oppor- 
tunity to register their opinions, they 
voted down the Republican-Eisenhower 
program and supported the Kennedy- 
Democratic program. 

So what our colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle are trying to do is re- 
verse the results of the election. This 
issue was decided. But our Republican 
friends die hard. They will never admit 
defeat. When they are beaten in a fair 
election, they find fault with the elec- 
tion returns. When the people return a 
clear and unmistaken mandate to the 
Democratic Party, they say “Our plan is 
superior.” 

So, my friends, the question is whether 
we are going to reverse the popular deci- 
sion of last fall or stick by the decision 
which the people have already made. 

Let me now discuss the substance 
of the Eisenhower-Dirksen-Republican 
amendment. As my colleague has said, 
it has no rural provisions in it at all. 
Any help for rural areas is completely 
omitted. 

We pointed out again and again that 
rural poverty and rural underemploy- 
ment present an even greater problem 
than industrial unemployment. 

While perhaps we do not get much 
support from the Senators from the areas 
which would be chiefly benefited by the 
passage of S. 1, with certain honorable 
exceptions, nevertheless I do not propose 
to cut the people from those areas loose 
and deny to them benefits because they 
_are in need and they need help. 

The program of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration made no allowance for 
grants for public industrial and com- 
mercial facilities. It provided for some 
loans to be administered through the 
Community Facilities Administration, 
but up to last summer the Administra- 
tion had made no loans for industrial 
and commercial purposes, for industrial 
parks or industrial water. The loans 
were confined entirely to domestic water 
drinking systems and sewerage disposal 
systems. There was nothing so far as 
industrial water or industrial parks were 
concerned. 

Perhaps under the new administration 
there would be more leniency in this re- 
gard, but the language is not perfectly 
clear as to how far the Community 
Facilities Administration could proceed. 

So far as the grants are concerned, 
there is a provision in the Democratic 
bill (S. 1) for $75 million to help com- 
munities which, hard pressed, cannot 
fully repay loans which are made for 
needed public facility improvements as 
industrial water. Some of these facili- 
ties will not be directly income produc- 
ing. They will help to attract industry. 
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They will build up the tax base, but the 
facilities themselves may not be directly 
income producing. For a period of time, 
at least, grants may be needed in order 
to make the entire process solvent. A 
combination of loans and grants fre- 
quently will be needed. The Eisenhower- 
Dirksen-Republican proposal would omit 
this provision completely. 

So far as industrial loans are con- 
cerned, there would be no loans for ma- 
chinery and equipment. We have just 
settled that question by a vote of almost 
2 to 1. The Senate decided we should 
not completely exclude from considera- 
tion the possibility of loans for machin- 
ery and equipment, even though these 
were not to be normally the objects of 
loans. Now my colleague wishes to re- 
verse this recent decision. 

The Republicans were beaten at the 
polls last fall. The Republicans were 
beaten in the Senate only a few minutes 
ago, by a vote of nearly 2 to 1, but they 
never say “die.” ‘They come back with 
the idea that we must eliminate all pos- 
sibility of loans for machinery and 
equipment. 

Furthermore, the Republicans would 
restrict to 35 percent the loans on land 
and buildings. We pointed out a few 
minutes ago that land and buildings 
generally form only 25 percent of the 
cost of a manufacturing enterprise. The 
Republican proposal would provide only 
35 percent of 25 percent, or approxi- 
mately 9 percent of the capital needed. 
How much inducement will an interest 
differential of, let us say, 2 percent pro- 
vide for only 9 percent of the capital? It 
will not be sufficient. 

In fact, the Eisenhower Republican 
program, which has been repudiated by 
the voters, well answers the description 
Abraham Lincoln gave of a proposal 
which had no more substance than a 
soup made out of the pale shadow of a 
crow which had starved to death. It has 
no more substance than that. It has 
been repudiated once. 

I hope my friend from Illinois will par- 
don me if I say he seems to have had a 
change of heart so far as the percent- 
age of loans which should be made is 
concerned. In fact, I am amused as I 
look across the center aisle. One group 
would restrict the type of investment 
upon which loans can be made to land 
and buildings. Almost a solid phalanx 
on that side of the aisle voted for that 
proposal, although yesterday the very 
eloquent and able Senator from Indiana 
found fault with the bill because it did 
not provide for working capital. 

Some Senators would not vote to per- 
mit loans for a part of fixed capital. 

In checking over the roll, I find that 
the Senator from Indiana voted to take 
out the provision with regard to ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just aminute. Yes- 
terday the Senator said “Oh, you do not 
provide enough. In addition to land and 
buildings and machinery, you should 
provide for working capital.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will yield in just 
a moment. 
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In fact, my Republican friends remind 
me of that character in Stephen 
Leacock’s novel who mounted his horse 
and rode off in all directions. 

The Senator from Indiana yesterday 
rode off in one direction. The Senator 
from Indiana now is riding off in the 
other direction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But never for- 
ward. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But never forward. 
I simply ask the Senator to coordinate 
his cavalry movement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask, aS a personal privilege, that the 
Presiding Officer announce how I voted 
with respect to the machinery and equip- 
ment amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. I ask that the Presid- 
ing Officer make the announcement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator voted in the negative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the comment. 

In the first tabulation of votes I saw 
the Senator’s name recorded as having 
voted for the amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the able Senator is no more accurate 
in regard to everything else he is saying 
than he is in regard to the vote, we know 
exactly what to do with his state- 
ments—throw them in the wastebasket. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I say to the Senator, 
I have in my hand a tabulation sheet. 
It has the Senator from Indiana tabu- 
lated as being the fourth Senator to 
have voted for the Javits amendment. 
Somebody may have made a mistake, 
but the Senator from Illinois was go- 
ing by what seemed to be the record. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator 
saying that the Presiding Officer made a 
mistake? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I am not say- 
ing that. I think it is quite possible the 
Senator from Indiana may have changed 
his vote after he became aware of what 
he had done. [Laughter.] And I am 
unofficially informed that such a change 
was made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think such statements as the able Sen- 
ator has made about my vote are 
absolutely unwarranted and uncalled 
for. He knows I voted to keep the pro- 
vision in regard to machinery and equip- 
ment in the bill in the committee. I 
voted to do that today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
will vote against the Eisenhower-Dirk- 
sen Republican substitute. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know 
that the Senator from Indiana always 
follows the hopes of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 
does. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator when I think he is right. I dis- 
agree with the Senator when I think 
he is wrong. I thought he was correct 
with respect to machinery and equip- 
ment. I think he is incorrect with re- 
gard to many of the things he is say- 
ing today. 

I repeat what I said yesterday. The 
bill, in my opinion, will prove to be a 
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hoax which will fool the people of the 
United States. 

I think those who are unemployed in 
the chronically depressed areas of the 
United States deserve something better 
than the particular piece of proposed 
legislation we are considering, because 
the bill will not do the job the authors 
think it will, and will not do the kind 
of job which, in my opinion, we ought 
to do for the people who live in the 
chronically depressed areas of the 
United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. For example, I 
pointed out that the Small Business 
Administration has more power and 
more latitude and can make more and 
better loans than could be made under 
the terms of the bill. The bill is lim- 
ited, so far as business is concerned, to 
loans on land and new buildings, or for 
the rehabilitation of old buildings. 

One thing these communities do not 
need is more buildings or rehabilita- 
tion of old buildings. What is needed 
is a business which will employ people, 
and working capital. The communities 
do not need old buildings, for they have 
old buildings. 

That is why I voted against taking 
out the provision in regard to machin- 
ery and equipment, because one thing 
which will create jobs is a machine for 
a man to run to make things. Without 
machines to be run to make things, jobs 
cannot be supplied. 

For that reason I say the bill would 
not do what its authors maintain it 
would accomplish. 

What I should like to do is to refer 
the bill back to the committee with 
instructions to report a bill that would 
accomplish what we hope it would. One 
of the things I should like to see in 
a bill is a limitation of its application 
to areas in which chronic unemployment 
is 100 percent, areas into which any 6- 
year-old child could go and see that 
unless someone would build a new fac- 
tory or would open a new mine, there 
would never be a new job in that town. 
Such a measure would help West Vir- 
ginia and southern Illinois, where the 
coal mines have been closed. I wish to 
limit a bill on this subject to areas of 
100 percent chronic unemployment, 
areas in which anyone could see that 
unless someone builds a new processing 
plant or opens a new mine there will 
never be another job in that area. 

When that development occurs, I wish 
to lend money to such plant or mine for 
working capital. I wish to lend money 
for machinery. I want to do a job for 
people in such areas. That kind of bill 
I would favor. 

We are now appealing to the emo- 
tions of people in discussing a bill that 
might appeal to unemployed people 
throughout the Nation. We know the 
bill will not help them. 

Through acts passed by Congress we 
now have a Small Business Administra- 
tion that can do anything for business 
that the bill would provide, plus the fact 
that the agency can lend money for 
working capital. Under the provisions 
of the bill which we are considering 
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money could not be lent for that 
purpose. 

I repeat that I shall vote against the 
bill unless we can make its terms more 
liberal, because I shall not be a party 
to a hoax. I am not a hypocrite. As 
a businessman, a farmer, one who grew 
up in a marginal section of Indiana, and 
one who knows what is necessary to 
create jobs, I shall not support a bill 
that I know would be disappointing to 
the people of the United States. In my 
opinion, such action is not necessary. 
We ought to send the bill back to the 
committee with instructions to write a 
good bill or to defeat it. We ought not 
to fool the people; and unfortunately 
that is exactly what the bill would do. 
It would not accomplish what is pro- 
posed to be accomplished. 

I listened to the remarks of the able 
Senator from Massachusetts on the bill. 
I must say in all frankness that I do not 
think he understands the terms of the 
bill. I honestly do not, because, with 
respect to employment in Massachusetts, 
for example, there are all the buildings 
in that State that are needed. No new 
buildings are needed. Machinery and 
working capital are needed. 

The need is for some man or group of 
men who would come in with an idea of 
a product to manufacture. They would 
need working capital to manufacture 
that product. Then they could give 
permanent jobs to the people in that 
area. 

I could discuss other sections of the 
bill. There is the farm-rural area sec- 
tion. There is also the section relating 
to public facilities. I am not discussing 
those two subjects at the moment. Iam 
talking only about the business end of 
the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
time to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Min- 
nesota desire? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
utes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am touched by 
the arguments of the Senator from In- 
diana. I know of his sincerity, and I 
agree that he is surely a man of deep 
conviction. 

Let us face it. The opposition to the 
bill has not presented any program that 
is considerably broader and consider- 
ably more meaningful in its application. 
Area redevelopment legislation has been 
before the Congress since 1955. 

There have been vetoes of such meas- 
ures, and we have not had offered more 
constructive measures on this subject 
than those we have been able to report 
from the committee. 

Every vote has been rather close, and 
each time we have had the determined 
opposition of pretty much the same 
group that opposes it in the Senate to- 
day. 

It is true that the bill does not have 
in it all the provisions that I would like 
to have in it. 

First, working capital will be available 
from the Small Business Administration 
under the administration of the proposed 
legislation, when the Small Business 
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Administration makes loans to inde- 
pendent business on the basis of a phi- 
losophy of being a little more liberal 
than the most conservative banking 
terms. 

Second, the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration makes loans in rural areas for 
working capital. 

Third, the Community Facilities Divi- 
sion of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency makes loans and grants available 
for certain types of community facilities. 

There are two sections of the bill which 
relate to loans. They are sections 6 and 
7. Section 6 relates to loans to the indi- 
vidual firm that may be establishing fa- 
cilities or acquiring land or rehabilitat- 
ing structures. 

Section 7 relates to the public agency 
that may wish to move in and improve 
the land, establish facilities, and build 
a factory. 

If we can get factory sites, if we can 
acquire land, if we can provide the reno- 
vation of old facilities, making them 
sufficiently modern for new-type produc- 
tion, we shall be able to attract capital. 
There is capital available in our capi- 
talistic society. Let me say to my friend 
who is in opposition to the bill that if 
there is not capital available from pri- 
vate sources, and since there are bleeding 
hearts about the lack of jobs because of 
the inability to acquire capital, perhaps 
the Federal Government ought to go into 
a loan program of that kind over and 
beyond what it has. 

But the administration is attempting 
to be reasonable. This administration, 
through our President, has extended the 
hand of cooperation to business. Every 
newspaper has so noted. The President 
went out of his way to do so, and the 
President has said, ‘“‘We are going to use 
the Small Business Administration to its 
maximum. We are going to utilize the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency with 
respect to these facilities. We are going 
to use the Farm Credit Administration, 
and the Farmers Home Administration.” 

The President has said that, as a for- 
mer U.S. Senator, on three occasions he 
helped to lead the fight for the proposed 
legislation in the Senate. He said, “I 
need the area redevelopment program.” 
He did not say it was a cure-all. The 
President does not say that the Federal 
Government ought to remedy every prob- 
lem. The President and the administra- 
tion are merely saying, “Give us some 
of the tools to do the job to help private 
industry and localities, and to help the 
development corporations that are estab- 
lished as public bodies in many of our 
States and localities. Give us a little 
extra equipment, tools, and financing to 
do this job, and we will attempt to put 
these people back to constructive work.” 

We have debated this measure for 
nearly 6 years. Some of the unem- 
ployed who live in the chronic un- 
employment areas must be becoming a 
little bit disillusioned. The issue is 
quite simple. I believe the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsen] has been 
very fair and candid about it. He has 
an alternate substitute proposal. He 
has presented it on other occasions. It 
is well known and has been debated on 
the public platform. His proposal has 
been debated in the Senate. 
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I say to the Senator from Illinois that 
we can vote this measure up or down, as 
he suggested. If we vote for the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Illinois, we 
will know exactly what we shall get. 
We shall get a watered down, lukewarm 
proposal that has been before the Senate 
on other occasions. 

If we vote for the area redevelopment 
bill—S. 1—we shall get a bill that is 
a middle-of-the-ground approach, I 
must say in all candor, to try to remedy 
some of the problems of unemployment. 

The Senator from Illinois has already 
said that we have had a vote on this 
subject in the country at large. I wish 
to say in conclusion that I hope the vote 
here will result in a little larger majority 
than the last time we went to the coun- 
try. I have a feeling that my fellow 
Democrats who support this measure 
would like to rally around the flag for 
this particular experience; and, as sug- 
gested by the song sung at the famous 
Gridiron Club dinner, “Two for You and 
Three for Me’’—on that basis we will 
settle. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How right my dis- 
tinguished friend from Minnesota is. 
“Three for them and two for us.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Votes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What difficulty we 
had in getting the count. Perhaps we 
can organize a new agency against the 
next election day. I would not suggest 
a corps for it. Only to get a count. 

I am intrigued by the industrial wis- 
dom of some people who never met a 
payroll in their lives. I have looked at a 
good many balance sheets, as a contrac- 
tor and as a businessman, and some- 
times they have been in the red. Some- 
times it makes one a little goggle eyed. 
I did not get all my business wisdom out 
of an economics textbook in a college. 
It does make some difference. There- 
fore we can discount some of the wis- 
dom, even though it has the the habili- 
ments of omniscience, when it is uttered 
on the floor of the Senate. Some of the 
omniscience which is uttered on the 
floor, under the cold and calculating 
scrutiny which is required when looking 
at this kind of proposal, takes on an 
absolutely different form. 

I have a little article from a news- 
paper in a distressed area in Illinois. 
I will put the whole article in the Recorp 
later. First I wish to quote from it. 

The article comes from Pinckneyville, 
in Washington County, Ill. The first 
paragraph reads: 

A drive to bring a $700,000 factory em- 
ploying 200 men has started in Pinckney- 
ville and the chamber of commerce says 
$30,000 in contributions is needed to buy 
a plant site. 


The man who sent the article to me 
resides in a different town. He said: 


Deak Senator: This article appeared in 
our local paper on March 1. Somebody had 
better go down to Pinckneyville and inform 
these characters that they are in a depressed 
area and they should wait for help from 
Washington. . 

They are being un-American. These jok- 
ers May even set a precedent. I realize you 
must be under terrific pressure from various 
groups, but don’t go overboard on financial 
assistance programs. It is surprising how 
many local problems we can solve without 
Federal aid. 
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I have an editorial from the Marion 
Daily Republican of March 3, 1961. It 
reads, in part: 

Marion and Williamson County, which are 
included in the areas that Senator DouGLas 
has described as depressed, have been busy— 
and still are busy—and are not asking for 
more Federal “Santa Claus” visits. 

Wednesday, the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co. announced that they planned to 
spend $1,700,000 on projects in the southern 
division, headquarters of which are in Mar- 
ion. Much of it will be in Williamson 
County. 

Previously the General Telephone Co. had 
announced plans for spending $4,876,000 in 
southern Illinois, a large portion to be in 
Marion and Williamson County. 


Evidently all of this is not coming to 
the attention of the spenders. It is go- 
ing to bother me more than some of 
the messages which are now coming 
every hour on the hour from 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Continuing, the editorial says: 

Work has started on the new Federal prison 
to cost $10 million. Herrin recently voted 
2 to 1 to spend $130,000 for additional sewers. 

Marion is building a $60,000 waterline to 
serve the industrial area in the northwest 
part of the city. 

Allen Industries at Herrin is consolidating 
a Michigan plant with their Herrin plant. 


They are in a depressed area, but even 
though it is not December they are not 
looking for Santa Claus. 

Therefore I would like to approach 
this matter rather hard-heartedly and 
realistically. I do not mind if my dis- 
tinguished colleage from Illinois puts on 
it the Eisenhower tag. It was an Eisen- 
hower bill. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Certainly. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not care that he 
puts the Dirksen tag on it. It was my 
bill. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I introduced it the 
day after the veto message of last year. 
Our friends on the other side could not 
get the original S. 722 out of the Senate 
except by a majority of 3 votes, and then 
they could not sustain a veto, because 
the President pointed out there were 
other agencies doing comparable work. 
Here was waste. Here was inequity. 
Here was duplication. In the comments 
the President made he was on good 
ground. So, let them call it the Dirk- 
sen bill, or call it the Eisenhower bill. 
They say, “We have a mandate.” It 
is by 113,000 out of 69 million votes. 
What a slender mandate it is. That 
fits into the classical pattern of the 
Lincoln quotation—“a soup made from 
the shadow of a hungry crow.” That is 
how thin that majority was. 

I believe we have a mandate, too. We 
propose to present our mandate, because 
we are talking for half the voters in the 
country. Let no one make any mistake 
about it. 

Therefore, we are not going to deplete 
the Federal Treasury. Why not see 
where we are going on this thing before 
authorizing nearly $400 million in loans 
and grants? Once we set our feet on that 
pathway there will be no coming back. 
This will proliferate and extend into 
other areas. Even though these areas 
shift from depressed to nondepressed 
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areas, as they keep doing, and as the 
Labor Department statistics show, we 
will get into this thing so deeply that 
there will be no coming back. Perhaps 
they do not want to come back. I do not 
know. I have some regard for what I 
think will be feasible and practical and 
what will work, and what is consonant 
with the budget and the solvency of our 
country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yesterday the Sen- 
ator from Ohio submitted an amend- 
ment, which is pending, and which, if 
adopted, will eliminate the grant pro- 
vision of the bill sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DovGras]. Will 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEn] 
tell me whether his bill deals with 
grants? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Only a few million 
dollars for vocational education and 
technical assistance. However, the $75 
million over and above the loan money 
for community facilities is loan money, 
not grant money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is no give- 
away money? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Except for the pro- 
vision of technical aid for retraining? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is a partial re- 
training provision, insofar as it can be 
called that, in vocational education. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the amount? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For community facili- 
ties, as expanded, $100 million. In ad- 
dition to that, $75 million. Then about 
$5 million for grant money for technical 
assistance, vocational education, and so 
forth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Marion Daily Republican, Mar. 3, 
1961] 
ANOTHER ReEepoRT FROM SENATOR DOUGLAS’ 
DEPRESSED AREA 

Since January 1, 1961, Marion and Wil- 
liamson County, which are included in the 
areas that Senator Doucias has described as 
depressed have been busy—and still are 
busy—and are not asking for more Federal 
Santa Claus visits. 

Wednesday, the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co. announced that they planned to 
spend $1,700,000 on projects in the southern 
division, headquarters of which are in Mar- 
ion. Much of it will be in Williamson 
County. 

Previously the General Telephone Co. had 
announced plans for spending $4,876,000 in 
southern Illinois, a large portion to be in 
Marion and Williamson County. 

Work has started on the new Federal 
prison to cost $10 million. 

Herrin recently voted 2 to 1 to spend 
$130,000 for additional sewers. 

Marion is building a $60,000 waterline 
to serve the industrial area in the northwest 
part of the city. 

Allen Industries at Herrin is consolidating 
a Michigan plant with their Herrin plant. 

The Government plans to call for bids 
within a few days for the new $200,000 ar- 
mory in Marion. 

Marion Memorial Hospital has completed 
reroofing their building at a cost of $19,237. 
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Bank of Egypt has doubled the size of its 
building and added a walkup window and 
the Bank of Marion and the Bank of Egypt 
have spent over $20,000 for new banking 
machines to handle their growing business. 

Sales of U.S. Government savings bonds 
reached $215,368 last January of which 
$95,150 were sold in Marion alone. 

Work is progressing on the new $400,000 
Bracy warehouse; Thurmond Monument Co. 
have built a new factory and office building 
north of the city; a $35,000 Burger Chef 
has been built on South Court Street. 

Limerick Finance Co, has remodeled and 
moved to new quarters on the public square 
and the Marion Finance Co. has opened on 
North Market Street; Mrs. Mary Dungey is 
building an office in the north part of the 
city; Roberts Insurance have moved to new 
quarters on East Union; Arthur Melvin is 
tearing down the old Bracy homie, west of 
his new office on West Main Street. 

The Marion Presbyterian Church is to 
meet Sunday to consider plans for their new 
church building; Coles Asphalt Co. have con- 
structed a new Office building north of the 
city; a new filling station is to be built at 
West Main and Carbon Streets; Bargain 
Center has an attractive new awning. 

Postal service has been expanded to sev- 
eral streets; bank deposits of individuals 
have increased over a half million dollars 
since January 1; and this is not all the pro- 
gressive items about Marion, which con- 
tinue to prove that Senator Dovuctas is 
wrong when he says we live in a depressed 
area. We think the figures are much 
stronger evidence than hearsay, or occa- 
sional television pictures of care given the 
needy, or the mouthings of the Democratic 
Senator from Illinois. 





[From the Belleville News Democrat, Mar. 
1, 1961] 
PINCKNEYVILLE SEEKING FACTORY 

PINCKNEYVILLE, Ill—(AP)—A drive to 
bring a $700,000 factory employing 200 men 
has started in Pinckneyville and the cham- 
ber of commerce says $30,000 in contribu- 
tions is needed to buy a plant site. 

Deadline for collection of the money and 
raising an additional $210,000 in loans is 
March 6. The loans would be at 4 percent 
interest over 20 years. 

Name of the prospective firm was not dis- 
closed but it reportedly is a metal fabricating 
manufacturer. 

If the drive is successful, the firm would 
be the third industry to locate in the Pinck- 
neyville area in 8 years as a result of cham- 
ber of commerce drives. 

Penick and Ford, makers of pudding prod- 
ucts, built a plant in 1953. Decca Records, 
Inc., has rented a plant from the chamber 
since 1956. 

The new plant would be located at the 
east city limits and would contain 150,000 
square feet of floor space. 

In basketball-minded Pinckneyville, that’s 
big enough for 37 basketball courts. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been trying to get 
some specific information on one provi- 
sion of the bill. If a State has a per 
capita income of $3,500, but there is a 
town or county in that State which can 
qualify as a depressed area, under the 
criteria set up in the bill we are consid- 
ering, will the State get Federal assist- 
ance, or will it be necessary to take into 
consideration the income of the whole 
State? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We do not take into 
consideration the per capita income. 
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Mr. AIKEN. My State has a low per 
capita income, but no community could 
possibly qualify for any assistance under 
the bill which we are now considering. 
Other States probably have twice the per 
capita income of my State, but may have 
a community from which business has 
moved out. 

Does that community and does that 
State still qualify for assistance regard- 
less of the overall income of the whole 
State? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All it is necessary to 
establish under my amendment, or under 
Senate bill 1—and this is covered in sec- 
tion 102(a) of my amendment—are the 
criteria. The conditions must fit the cri- 
teria set forth in the bill and determined 
by the Administrator and the Secretary 
of Labor. When that certification is 
made—6 percent unemployment in the 
area, and an average annual rate of un- 
employment in the area of at least 50 
percent above the national average for 3 
of the preceding 4 years; 75 percent 
above the national average for 2 of the 
preceding 3 years; or 100 percent above 
the national average for one of the pre- 
ceding 2 calendar years—then the area 
may qualify. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then the community 
would be entitled to Federal aid, re- 
gardless of the ability of the State to 
take care of its own depressed areas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. Of course, there 
is only one illusion here, and that is the 
approval of the State; but that does not 
involve the per capita income of the 
people of the State. 

Mr. AIKEN. In a colloquy with the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] this morning, I 
pointed out the situation in Plattsburg, 
N.Y., which evidently qualifies for as- 
sistance under the bill we are consider- 
ing. Plattsburg is a mighty fine town 
of about 17,000 population. The number 
of employables is given as about 21,000. 
I assume that includes some of the sur- 
rounding area. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment maintains an airbase there at a 
cost of, probably, $30 million a year, 
which goes into that community. The 
Federal Government now is constructing 
a $50 million series of missile sites in 
the same community. Will the fact that 
the Federal Government is spending, let 
us say, between $50 and $100 million be 
taken into consideration before deciding 
whether to give aid to the city of Platts- 
burg? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The per capita in- 
come of the State is not a condition for 
assistance. The assistance goes to a 
depressed area, which is so denominated, 
if it falls within the formula set forth 
in the bill: so much unemployment over 
a given period, or so much above the na- 
tional average of unemployment. That 
is all that has to be shown. From there 
on, it is simply a question whether the 
community and the State, conjointly 
with the Federal Government, can work 
out all the details which will justify 
the making of a loan or grant. That is 
the simplest way in which I can ex- 
press the purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. All of which adds up to 
the fact that some of the wealthier 
States in the Union would be entitled to 
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Federal assistance and low-cost loans 
under the bill, while some of the States 
having the lowest per capita income 
could never qualify for any assistance 
whatsoever. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would call Penn- 
sylvania a rather well-heeled State. I 
understand that 25 percent of all the 
areas which are designated “depressed” 
are in the great Keystone State of Penn- 
sylvania. I think that answers the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. AIKEN. But northern New Eng- 
land—Vermont and New Hampshire, for 
instance—does not qualify, and un- 
doubtedly never can qualify, for assist- 
ance under the bill. If a State or a 
community has, we will say, full employ- 
ment for 3 months of the year, and then 
a high percentage of unemployment 
during the other 9 months of the year, 
it does not qualify. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. It never will; it never 
can. I thank the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, apropos 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. I think he might be 
interested in section 5(d), on page 45 of 
the bill itself. The Administrator has 
very wide authority in determining what 
is a redevelopment area. He has to take 
into account certain criteria which are 
listed under section 5(a); and also under 
section 5(b) there are certain considera- 
tions with respect to the so-called rural 
development section of the bill. 

However, under section 5(d) we see 
the wide authority which is given him in 
the following language: 

As used in this Act, the term “redevelop- 
ment area” refers to any area within the 
United States which has been designated by 
the Administrator as a redevelopment area 
and may include one or more States, one or 
more counties, or one or more municipali- 
ties, or a part of a county or municipality. 


So, to answer the Senator’s question, 
I believe any community in the Sena- 
tors’ State—the city of Montpelier, for 
instance, which is not much of an indus- 
trial city, but is a very thriving city— 
if it should fall upon hard times could 
have the Administrator designate it as 
a redevelopment area within the State 
of Vermont without designating the 
whole State of Vermont as a redevelop- 
ment area. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut is willing to rely on the whim 
of the Administrator to determine what 
areas would be eligible for benefits, then 
why does he not agree to strike out the 
criteria completely, and leave it all to the 
whim of the Administrator? 

Is it not true that under the bill, any 
manufacturing company in Vermont 
could locate a branch plant in the An- 
sonia, Bristol, or Danielson areas of 
Connecticut and receive low-cost money 
for the construction of a plant? And is 
it not also true that no manufacturing 
company in Connecticut could locate a 
branch plant in Vermont and receive 
any low-cost money? In other words, is 
it not a one-way proposition? Any Ver- 
mont company could get an inducement 
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to go to Connecticut or Rhode Island, let 
us say; but no company from those 
States would be permitted to go into 
Vermont or New Hampshire and get any 
of the benefits of the bill. That is the 
way the bill reads. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For clarification, the 
Douglas bill, S. 1, contains a provision 
that the Administrator can take into ac- 
count the per capita income, so far as 
public facility loans are concerned. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have just been reading 
something about public facilities. As I 
understand, if a plant moves into a rural 
area and locates within a mile of the 
REA, on one side, and within a mile of a 
private utility, on the other side, the REA 
would not be able to furnish light and 
power for that plant. The plant would 
have to use the facilities of the private 
utility, even though it might be more 
advantageous for the plant to go the 
other way. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to 
make an observation as a result of the 
colloquy between the able Senator from 
Vermont and the able Senator from Con- 
necticut. After the Administrator has 
decided that the region or the area is 
entitled to some help—I am talking now 
about the industrial or business end of 
the situation—what kind of help does 
the Senator think he can get? Only 65 
percent of the valuation of the land or 
65 percent of the cost of putting up a 
new factory without any machinery or 
electrical equipment of any kind. The 
way the bill is written, that provision is 
now in it, but we are talking about tak- 
ing it out. Despite all that is written in 
the newspapers and that is being said 
all over the United States, and after the 
Administrator decides that an area is 
a so-called depressed area, all he can do 
under the act is provide 65 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. It appears to me that 
the Senator from Indiana believes the 
bill will not work anyway. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, it will not work. 
I sometimes wonder if it is intended that 
it shall work. The reason I say that is 
that we already have the Small Business 
Administration, which can do everything 
it is intended the bill shall do, and more, 
so far as business is concerned. 

We have the Facilities Division of the 
Federal Government, which is doing ex- 
actly what the bill calls for, and which 
grants loans for the building of water 
systems. 

Then, on top of those agencies, we have 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal Farm Administration, which are 
doing practically all that the bill calls 
for in respect to the rural sections of the 
United States. 

The only thing which is provided in 
the bill, which we do not have in other 
places—and I do not think the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should be the agency 
to handle it—is the provision for teach- 
ing vocational training to certain people 
in certain sections of the country. In 
my opinion, that program should be 
handled by the schools or by an educa- 
tional agency, rather than by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I will accept the expla- 
nation of the Senator from Indiana that 
the bill probably will not work anyway. 
But if it should work, I believe it would 
be detrimental to my State. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has no time 
remaining. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 


the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall 


support the Dirksen amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. I was a sponsor 
of the Dirksen substitute last year, when 
it was sent down, after the President 
vetoed the bill; and I was a sponsor of 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute this year, when the Senator in- 
troduced it—the reason being that I be- 
lieve it provides a more modest approach 
to an untried situation. 

As I have said repeatedly during the 
debate and in committee, the entire 
proposition of Federal assistance to re- 
development areas is an experiment; it 
is a pilot adventure. Therefore, I think 
it should be done on a more modest basis 
than that called for by the Douglas bill. 

I have tried, along with other Sena- 
tors, to modify or amend the Douglas 
bill, so as to make it more acceptable 
and, I think, more practical. But I 
much prefer to see a more modest ap- 
proach taken—as I did last year, in sup- 
porting what was then the Eisenhower 
recommendation and the Dirksen bill. 

So I say to my friend, the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois, that I am glad that 
he has resubmitted his measure as an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for Senate bill No. 1; and I shall support 
the substitute. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let 
me say the issue is very clear: Senators 
who believe in the Eisenhower-Repub- 
lican plan should vote “yea” on this 
question; Senators who believe in the 
Kennedy-Democratic plan should vote 
“nay.” 

I yield back the remainder of the time 
available to me; and I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. First, Mr. President, 
may I have a little time? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Certainly; I withhold 
my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I submitted an amendment con- 
templating the elimination from the 
pending bill of the section which pro- 
vides for giveaways. My attitude on that 
matter was declared on yesterday: I do 
not subscribe to the thought that the 
Federal Government should expand its 
gift programs. 

I shall support a provision which will 
make loans available. But I will not 
support the ever-growing habit of the 
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Federal Government in saying that 
“With the gift of money we shall be able 
to achieve what you have not been able 
to achieve otherwise.”’ 

I have observed that giving away the 
taxpayers’ money is too frequently used 
for the purpose of buying votes, rather 
than for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of the country. 

Therefore, I shall vote for the Dirksen 
amendment, or substitute, because it 
eliminates the giveaway program. Un- 
less we stop soon the concept of giving 
away, we shall rue the day when we 
began it. The piper will have to be 
paid, and he will have to be paid far 
sooner than we realize. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
Senators who have control of the time 
yield back the remaining time available 
to them? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ido, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time for debate has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DirKSEN] in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment, 
as amended. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BarTLetT] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAveEz] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BaRTLETT], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAvEz], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxm1rRE] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Coloradc [Mr. ALLotT] is 
absent because of death in his family. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 66, as follows: 


[No. 11] 

YEAS—27 
Beall Dirksen Miller 
Boggs Dworshak Morton 
Bridges Fong Mundt 
Bush Goldwater Saltonstall 
Capehart Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Carlson Holland Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Wiley 
Cotton Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Curtis Lausche Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—66 
Aiken Case, N. J. Fulbright 
Anderson Church Gore 
Bennett Clark Gruening 
Bible Cooper Hart 
Burdick Dodd Hartke 
Butler Douglas Hayden 
Byrd, Va. Eastland Hickey 
Byrd, W. Va. Ellender Hill 
Cannon Engle Humphrey 
Carroll Ervin Jackson 
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Javits McGee Russell 
Johnston McNamara Scott 
Jordan Metcalf Smathers 
Keating Monroney Smith, Mass. 
Kefauver Morse Smith, Maine 
Kerr Moss Sparkman 
Long, Mo. Muskie Stennis 
Long, Hawaii Neuberger Symington 
Long, La. Pastore Talmadge 
uson Pell Williams, N.J. 
Mansfield Randolph Yarborough 
McClellan Robertson Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—7 
Allott Chavez Prouty 
Bartlett McCarthy Proxmire 
Blakley 


So Mr. DiIRKSEN’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the substitute was defeated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
to table the motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, desig- 
nated 3-8-61—A, and ask unanimous 
consent to have it stated by title only 
and printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The chair hears none, and 
it is soordered. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. An amend- 
ment, on page 42, beginning with line 
4, to strike out all through line 10, on 
page 43, and insert certain language. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 42, beginning with line 4, strike 
out all through line 10, on page 43, and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. (a)(1) The Secretary of Labor 
shall from time to time, or upon the request 
of the Administrator, certify to the Admin- 
istrator the location of any labor market 
area within the United States which he finds 
(on the basis of available labor force data 
or such special studies as he deems neces- 
sary) is sufficiently limited in the size of its 
labor force and in the character of its econ- 
omy so as to be dependent on a single in- 
dustry for its employment opportunities. 
For the purposes of this subsection, a labor 
market area shall be deemed dependent on 
a single industry for its employment oppor- 
tunities if (A) the area has a labor force of 
less than fifteen thousand and at least 25 
per centum of that labor force has been em- 
ployed in one industry during any one of the 
preceding ten calendar years, or (B) the 
area has a labor force of fifteen thousand or 
more and at least 20 per centum of that 
labor force has been employed in one indus- 
try during any one of the preceding ten 
calendar years. 

“(2) The Administrator shall designate as 
a ‘redevelopment area’ any labor market 
area, with respect to which a certification is 
made under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, which he determines is an area— 

“(A) where the rate of unemployment, 
excluding unemployment due primarily to 
temporary or seasonal factors, is currently 6 
per centum or more and has averaged at 
least 6 per centum for the qualifying time 
periods specified in subparagraph (B) be- 
low; and 

“(B) where the annual average rate of 
unemployment has been at least— 

“(i) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four cal- 
endar years; or 
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“(ii) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three cal- 
endar years; or 

“(ili) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two calen- 
dar years; and 

“(C) where there exists no reasonable 
probability of substantial improvement in 
employment opportunities in the foreseeable 
future without assistance of the type pro- 
vided in this Act.” 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a question to the 
majority leader with respect to H.R. 
4806, which I understand was reported 
by the Finance Committee. That is the 
temporary unemployment compensation 
bill. I understand there is no objection 
to the consideration of that bill tomor- 
row if we complete action on the pend- 
ing bill today. 

Then I make a further inquiry about 
a session on Friday, in view of the fact 
that there will be a rather generally 
diffused celebration of the anniversary 
of the great patron saint of Ireland. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
does the Senator wish an answer? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is our hope to 
complete action on the pending bill to- 
night, and to have as the unfinished 
business tomorrow the measure report- 
ed by the Senate Finance Committee 
today, having to do with the extension 
of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. 

Shortly after that bill is acted on, it 
is the intention to consider the exten- 
sion of unemployment compensation 
benefits for railroad workers, which of 
course operates not under Social Secu- 
rity but under the Railway Labor Act. 

It is hoped we can then consider the 
two treaties relating to the OECD and 
the Columbia River basin. 

None of those measures should require 
much time. I hope the Senate will act 
expeditiously. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically distressed areas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from In- 
diana, who has an amendment pending, 
if he would be amenable, despite the 
unanimous-consent agreement with re- 
gard to limitation of time on amend- 
ments and on the bill, to a 20-minute 
limitation on his amendment, with 10 
minutes for the proponents and 10 min- 
utes in opposition. The proposal relates 
to the one amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it was 
my hope I might be recognized follow- 
ing the Senator from Indiana. So far 
as I am concerned, I should be glad to 
agree to a similar limitation with respect 
to my amendment—perhaps 15 minutes 
to a side. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
obliged to say to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that I had asked the Presiding 
Officer, while the last amendment was 
under consideration, for recognition, 
since I intended to offer my amendment. 
Agreement to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would mean he and 
I would be in conflict. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator from 
Ohio made an earlier request, of course 
I shall be glad to defer to the Senator 
from Ohio. I hope we can have some 
indication as to how long the Senator 
from Ohio expects to require, so that I 
can guide myself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the seemingly near unanimity 
and good fellowship, I wonder if the 
Senate will consider a unanimous-con- 
sent request to limit debate to 30 min- 
utes on each amendment from now on 
to be divided equally, 15 minutes to a 
side? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Iryield. 

Mr. BUSH. This would leave consid- 
erable time on the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; there is time 
remaining on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, Mr. President, 
I object, so far as my amendment is 
concerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time limitation 
of 20 minutes apply to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let us make it 30 
minutes, 15 minutes for each side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
a time limitation of 30 minutes on the 
Capehart amendment, to be divided 15 
minutes on each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
proposal I am now going to discuss with 
respect to the bill, in my opinion con- 
cerns the very heart of the bill and may 
mean the difference between success and 
failure of the program. 

My amendment would not apply to the 
rural sections of the bill. It would not 
touch the public facilities section of the 
bill. It would apply only to the so-called 
business section of the bill, or that por- 
tion of the bill which attempts to create 
employment. 

I am in favor, as I think every other 
Senator is, of seeing the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, and the counties 
help towns or communities in the United 
States which have 100 percent chronic 
unemployment. 

What do I mean when I say “chronic 
unemployment’? I refer to the town 
with one industry, or, let us say, a min- 
ing town in which the mines are depleted 
and closed. Let us assume that in a 
one-industry town the factory has 
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closed; there is absolutely no possibility 
of anybody getting a new job in that 
town or community unless someone 
brings in a new facility. 

My amendment would be very helpful 
to the State of West Virginia. It would 
be helpful to western Pennsylvania, 
where the coal mines have been depleted. 

Unless the Senate agrees to this 
amendment or to the kind of formula 
suggested for arriving at help for the 
areas which have chronic unemployment 
in the United States, we shall face an 
almost impossible situation. In the first 
place, only $290 million are to be pro- 
vided under the bill to help communities 
all over the United States. 

If my amendment or some other cri- 
terion or formula is not agreed to, we 
will face the situation, for example, that 
the city of Detroit at the moment, as 
well as many, many other cities, falls 
within the formula described in the bill. 

Thirty days from now those cities may 
not come under the formula. Sufficient 
manufacturing facilities or job oppor- 
tunities will be available in Detroit, let 
us say, when the existing factories and 
businesses put the men back to work. 
Then there will not be unemployment 
in Detroit. Detroit is not a city with 
chronic unemployment. The unemploy- 
ment in Detroit is a result of operations 
of the automobile industry. 

If the Federal Government attempts 
to finance temporary unemployment 
wherever it shows its head all over the 
United States, in every town and every 
community, we shall have the greatest 
confusion and chaos. 

Under the formula in S. 1 a city could 
be entitled to help today and 30 days 
from now not be entitled to help, or 
vice versa. Today the city may not 
qualify, and 30 days from today it may. 

We do not have enough money, under 
the terms of the bill, to do the entire 
job. By the time the Secretary started 
helping Detroit the money would be gone. 
How could Detroit, which has two and 
a half million people, be helped? What 
could be done? All that could be done 
under the bill with respect to unemploy- 
ment, about which we talk so much, is 
to make loans—65 percent of the cost of 
a building or a factory, 65 percent of the 
cost to rehabilitate a factory, or 65 per- 
cent of the cost to buy land. That is all 
the bill provides. ‘The provisions are 
ridiculous and afford too little. 

We should confine the assistance to 
the towns in the United States—how 
many there are I do not know—in which 
there is never going to be another job 
unless some private enterpriser or some- 
one builds a factory or a facility such as 
a processing plant. 

Then we can do some good. 

In addition, there is not enough 
money provided. There is only $290 mil- 
lion under the terms of the bill. How 
far will $290 million go toward building 
factories? We could not build the south 
end of the Ford factory in Detroit, or a 
General Motors factory in Detroit, for 
$290 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am happy to yield 
= the Senator in the Senator’s own 

me. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Indiana wish to offer an amend- 
ment to double the sum of money avail- 
able under the bill, since he thinks the 
sum is not adequate in amount? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should be happy 
to double the amount provided in the 
bill if the Senator would accept my 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. If the Senator 
will double the amount, then we can do 
more for the areas for which his heart 
is bleeding. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator from 
Illinois will confine the effort with re- 
spect to the communities having 100 per- 
cent chronic unemployment, with regard 
to which either private enterprise or 
Government operation in connection 
with private enterprise is necessary, with 
assistance from States and counties, in 
order to start new businesses, then I will 
go along as to doubling the amount of 
money, because I am in favor of helping 
those areas in the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think the 
Senator would have help from many of 
his colleagues on his side. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Perhaps not, but I 
speak only for myself. Therefore I say 
that if we wish to help the chronically 
unemployed sections of the United 
States, then we should confine the ac- 
tivities set forth in the bill to the chron- 
ically unemployed. We should amend 
the bill to permit the Administrator to 
lend working capital as well as money 
to rehabilitate a factory. There is al- 
ready in the bill a provision for ma- 
chinery and equipment. That provision 
remains. I think we could accomplish 
some good, then, with the proposed leg- 
islation. 

Unless action as proposed by my 
amendment is taken, we shall have a 
small amount of money scattered all 
over the United States, and we shall 
never know whether or not a town is 
included within the provisions of the bill. 
In my opinion the bill will accomplish 
nothing, and many thousands of unem- 
ployed will be disappointed. 

I have said a thousand times that if 
there is one man in the United States 
who is unemployed and is able to work 
and is willing to work, that is too many. 
I am perfectly willing to help solve the 
problem, as I always have been. I think 
I know how to create jobs. I think I 
know what it takes to create jobs. But 
we are not going to accomplish our ob- 
ject unless we confine the provisions of 
the bill to the chronically unemployed. 

Originally that was our object. I 
honestly believe that practically every 
Senator thinks that is what the bill 
would do. I believe Senators thought 
they were accomplishing that object 
under the bill. I say that such purpose 
will not be accomplished unless my 
amendment or some similar amendment 
is agreed to. 

Temporary unemployment and per- 
manent unemployment are being con- 
fused in our discussion of the bill. 
Dealing with both at one time will not 
work. Let us take care of the perma- 
nently unemployed by helping those who 
are permanently unemployed. If it is 
necessary to take care of those affected 
by a recession or those temporarily un- 
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employed, let us do so under some other 
bill, because temporary unemployment 
moves up and down. One day we have 
plenty of employment, and the next day 
we do not. 

I have nothing further to add. I tried 
to have my amendment agreed to in the 
committee. I tried to have it agreed 
to on the floor. I shall vote for the bill 
if the amendment is agreed to. If it is 
not, I shall not support the bill, because 
to do so without the amendment in my 
opinion would be pulling a hoax on the 
unemployed in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement I have prepared included in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


I have risen in a last effort to try to con- 
vince Members of the Senate that, in my 
humble opinion, the adoption of S. 1 without 
& proper definition of what is a “depressed 
area” or what is “chronic unemployment” 
may well lead to a bureaucratic flasco. 

I have offered a criteria, in the form of 
an amendment to S. 1, which I believe to 
be a proper description of a community 
which can never again partake of the bene- 
fits of a growing economy unless some help 
reaches that community in the form of new 
employment. 

This criteria was not accepted by the ma- 
jority of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Maybe it was because my explanation of 
the proposal was as faulty and as loose as 
the bill is. 

If that be true, I will try now to improve 
my effort. 

Perhaps the amendment was not accepted 
in committee because some of the Senators 
have a different idea of what is “chronic un- 
employment” and what constitutes a “de- 
pressed area.” 

Obviously, the criteria which is now in the 
bill does not describe my type of “chronic 
unemployment” or what I think of as a “de- 
pressed area” because under the existing 
criteria so-called depressed areas-go on and 
off the eligible list as if they weren’t sure 
whether they wanted to be “depressed” or 
not. 

My type of “depressed area” would be 
eligible, period, until such time as our legis- 
lation would do something about it. 

I think of a community like Beckley, W. 
Va., as fitting the true description of an 
area of persistent unemployment that is due 
to a chronic cause. 

Chronic means “consistent” and “continu- 
ous.” 

How in the world can we have a “chronic” 
area which is eligible one month and not 
eligible another month if “chronic” means 
“consistent” and “continuous”? 

Now. before somebody takes issue with 
my use of the term “chronic” as not fully 
describing the intent and purpose of the bill, 
I should like to admit the terms have been 
changed through the course of months. 

Why were they changed? 

I would have to turn to the architects of 
the bill for that answer. 

I realize as well as any Member of the 
Senate that the principal author of the bill 
did say at one point in the hearings on the 
bill in January that he no longer referred 
to the eligible areas as “depressed areas”; 
they were being called “areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment.” 

From this point on the bill “just growed” 
like Topsy. 

But we can take the language in the 
declaration of purpose of S. 1 and raise a 
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question as to the appropriateness of the 
criteria in 8.1. 

There the authors use the word “persist- 
ent.” 

“Persistent” means “existing continuously, 
enduring” and, appropriately, “tenacious.” 

Again I say if that is the type of condition 
this bill is to combat then the existing 
criteria will never do the job. 

Turning just once more to the declaration 
of purpose of the bill, I want to consider for 
a moment the use of the words “substantial 
unemployment.” 

The declaration observes that some of our 
communities are suffering “substantial” 
unemployment. 

This is where the bill bursts wide open 
and no longer is it a bill to help the Beckleys 
of our country. 

It becomes a hybrid bill. They have 
grafted a depressed areas bill with an anti- 
recession bill and brought forth upon this 
Senate Chamber a two-headed beast and 
not enough food for either head. 

Are we going to try to help the Beckleys 
in our Nation with $390 million which is 
little enough, or are we going to help the 
Detroits, the Pittsburghs or any other 
metropolis where we find “substantial 
unemployment’’? 

If we are to use this bill to solve all the 
problems of “substantial unemployment” 
which breeds on temporary causes for the 
most part, then, we need to get out pencil 
and paper and start figuring the financial 
section all over again. 

We all know what “substantial” means. 
It means “not imaginery” not illusive; real; 
true; having substance; strong; stout; 
solid; firm; possessed of goods; moderately 
wealthy; responsible; something  sub- 
stantial.” 

Sure, it is very simple. All the Adminis- 
trator of this program has to do is find 
that a good stout unemployment condition 
exists anywhere and a-way we go! 

Since this bill also includes a considerable 
rural program, we might well find a super- 
PWA being operated on a miniature budget. 

If this bill means what it says, the Beck- 
leys are going to come to Washington with 
the plea: “Mister, can you spare a dime?” 

I am going to explain my amendment in 
what I hope will be a word-picture of com- 
munities like Beckley, W. Va.; the kind of 
communities this bill was originally in- 
tended to assist and communities which I 
sincerely believe need the assistance of this 
bill. 

First of all, there must be two sizes of 
such communities so we divide them by 
using a labor market force of 15,000 as the 
dividing point. 

Those areas having more than 15,000 are 
the large areas, of course, and those below 
are the small. I am not attempting to in- 
sult the intelligence of the Senate; I am 
just trying to be careful in my explanation so 
that the amendment will be duly under- 
stood. 

The cause of “chronic” 


or “persistent” 
economic conditions in such communities is 


consistently dominant-industry employ- 
ment. The community basks in the glory 
of boom times when the dominant indus- 
try blossoms, but its plight becomes desperate 
when the dominant industry collapses for 
any reason. 

We can think quickly of mining towns, 
railroad centers, and textile mill locations. 

We think of the Beckleys. 

So, to distinguish such communities from 
others with different economic problems, my 
amendment would classify industry-domi- 
nated large communities when 20 percent 
of the labor market force has in one of 
the past 10 years, been employed in a given 
industry. 

By the same method, the amendment 
classifies a small industry-dominated com- 
munity, but the employment of 25 percent 
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of the labor market force in a given indus- 
try in one of the last 10 years is required. 

Now we have a big Beckley and a small 
Beckley. 

Next, of course, we must measure the un- 
employment in such a community to de- 
termine whether it is of such magnitude as 
to fit the picture of our Beckley. 

So the amendment uses the same unem- 
ployment criteria now contained in S. 1, 
but the criteria now has a new meaning 
because it is only one of three factors which 
constitute the word picture of our com- 
munity. 

There has to be a third factor and a most 
important one. 

The amendment then requires that the 
Administrator must find that there exists 
in this community no reasonable probabil- 
ity of substantial improvement in employ- 
ment opportunities in the foreseeable fu- 
ture without assistance of the type we are 
trying to provide in this legislation. 

This is not a crystal-ball amendment be- 
cause I am certain that any Member of this 
Senate can walk into one of the commu- 
nities described in my amendment and de- 
termine in a matter of a few hours whether 
industry in that community can ever again 
absorb the unemployed without the creation 
of new jobs. 

I have tried my level best to show the 
difference between this bill and what it long 
ago was intended for. 

Unless this Senate can be presented with 
a bill which will do what we promised to do 
for the Beckley, West Virginian’s in our land, 
then I guess I will have to vote against the 
bill because I do not want to be a party 
to telling the people in a community one 
day that “you are going to get help from 
this bill” and telling them the next day 
that “you are not entitled to any help from 
this bill.” 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to re- 
strict the assistance under S. 1 to one- 
industry labor market areas in which 
there is substantial and persistent un- 
employment. In effect this amendment 
says that assistance will be extended 
only to those areas which have a chronic 
unemployment problem and which have 
been a one-industry town or area. 

I am sure that in practice the loans 
will be made primarily to localities 
where unemployment has existed for a 
long period of time. Such areas are 
shown on the chart in the rear of the 
Chamber. The length of the bars in- 
dicates the periods during which there 
has been substantial unemployment. 
The test is both substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment. The fact that a 
locality can meet the minimum test laid 
down in the bill does not mean that the 
loans must be made in that area. The 
Administrator, though he has discretion, 
will undoubtedly concentrate the loans 
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in the areas where unemployment has 
been not only high but has persisted 
over a long period of time. 

To be sure there are many one-indus- 
try towns or areas among those areas 
which have been suffering from per- 
sistent underemployment or unemploy- 
ment. However, depending on a single 
industry is only one of many causes 
for these areas in distress. There are a 
great number of factors responsible for 
the present condition of these under- 
developed areas. The reasons for their 
present distress are both numerous and 
complex. They may differ from region 
to region in the United States. 

Out of the many years of hearings a 
number of primary causes for distress in 
these areas have been identified. 
Among them are technological change, 
migration of industry, shifts of de- 
mand and depletion of resource base. 

The purpose of S. 1 is to assist those 
areas suffering from chronic and per- 
sistent unemployment, whatever the 
cause for their persistent predicament 
might have been. It would seem arbi- 
trary and capricious to merely tie 
assistance under section 5(a) of this 
act to so-called one-industry towns 
where there is chronic and persistent 
unemployment problems. All areas of 
persistent and chronic unemployment 
should receive equal treatment and 
should have equal opportunity to apply 
for assistance under this act. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana will be rejected by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxiarK in the chair). All time having 
been yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana to the commit- 
tee amendment. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BarTLeEtT], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEv- 
BERGER], and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaKLEy] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
{Mrs. NevuBERGER], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricut], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. McCar- 
Toy], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BLAKLEY] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. ScHoepret]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Kansas would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. AtLotT] is 
absent because oi death in his family. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces], and the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are detained 
on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. ScHOEPPEL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. BarTLeTT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 71, as follows: 


[No. 12] 

YEAS—19 
Bennett Dirksen Kuchel 
Butler Dworshak Miller 
Capehart Fong Robertson 
Carlson Goldwater Wiley 
Case, S. Dak Hartke Williv ms, Del. 
Cotton Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

NAYS—71 
Aiken Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hickey Moss 
Beall Hill Mundt 
Bible Holland Muskie 
Boggs Humphrey Pastore 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Bush Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan Russell 
Cannon Keating Saltonstall 
Carroll Kefauver Scott 
Case, N. J. Kerr Smathers 
Church Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Dodd Long, La. Stennis 
Douglas Magnuson Symington 
Eastland Mansfield Talmadge 
Ellender McClellan Thurmond 
Engle McGee Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McNamara Yarborough 
Gore Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hart Morse 

NOT VOTING—10 

Allott Chavez Neuberger 
Bartlett Fulbright Prouty 
Blakley McCarthy Schoeppel 
Bridges 


So Mr. CAPEHART’S amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated 3-14- 
61—C and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 53, 
beginning with line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out all through line 12 on page 56. 

Renumber succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. : Would the Senator 
be agreeable to a unanimous-consent 
agreement to limit the time on his 
amendment? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. No. I will try to pre- 
sent the issue involved in my amend- 
ment quickly. I do not wish to incur a 
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hazard by limiting myself to a specified 
time. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Very well. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall, however, try 
to present the amendment to the Senate 
as rapidly asI can. 

My amendment contemplates striking 
section 8 from the bill. Section 8 pro- 
vides for the making of grants as dis- 
tinguished from loans. The grants may 
be made when certain conditions are met 
by the Administrator, and the grants may 
be made to— 

Any State, or political subdivision thereof, 
Indian tribe, or public or private nonprofit 
organization or association representing any 
redevelopmen* area, or part thereof. 


I am reading from page 54 of the bill, 
paragraph (b). 

The grants can be used— 

For land acquisition or development for 
public facility usage, and the construction, 
rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or im- 
provement of public facilities within a re- 
development area. 


In this section, as is indicated in para- 
graph (e), on page 56 of the bill, there 
is— 

Authorized to be appropriated not to ex- 
ceed $75 million for the purpose of making 
grants under this section. 


Mr. President, although one could 
rather well argue that the making of 
loans is not a hazardous indulgence by 
the Federal Government, under the other 
sections of the bill, as I wish to point 
out, when grants are made, they are 
gifts to the particular agencies which 
receive the funds. This is an innova- 
tion in the provision of aid to develop 
small business, to develop community 
facilities, or to aid in the development 
of rural areas. 

It has already been pointed out that 
we have approximately three specific 
methods of trying to give aid. The first 
is by means of the loan provisions in 
the Agricultural Acts; and those acts 
contain, in addition, provisions for the 
training of men, the giving of advice in 
regard to how to run farms, and so forth. 

The second method of giving help is 
embodied in the provisions of the Small 
Business Administration Act. The pro- 
visions of that act are exceedingly broad. 
They allow the making of loans to in- 
dividuals for the purchase of land, the 
construction of shops, and the purchase 
of equipment. However, when such a 
loan is made, interest must be paid, and 
later on the loan has to be repaid. 

The third method is by means of the 
Community Facilities Act, in connection 
with the functions of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. The Community 
Facilities Act allows the making of loans 
for the construction of sewers, side- 
walks, generating plants, gas lines, and 
so forth. Likewise, it involves the pay- 
ment of interest at a certain rate, al- 
though the rate is favorable to the 
borrower. 

Past experience indicates that we 
already have available the farmers’ rede- 
velopment program and the means of 
making loans to small business concerns 
for the functions set forth in this bill; 
and we have allowed loans to be made 
for the development of public service 
facilities. 
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Mr. President, in the pending bill, we 
again provide for the making of loans. 
One might ask why provision is being 
made for the making of loans, by means 
of the pending bill, when loans are al- 
ready covered by the Small Business 
Administration Act and by the Federal 
Housing Act? 

The pending bill allows the making of 
loans on extremely liberal bases; what 
I have called secondary or tertiary se- 
curity can be taken when the loan is 
made. A first mortgage or a first bonded 
indenture is not required in order to 
make such a loan; there can be a sec- 
ond-class or a third-class or even a 
fourth-class security. 

I submit to my colleagues that when 
we have gone that far, we have gone 
practically the full length of justifica- 
tion. 

But the proponents of the bill are not 
satisfied with the provision that 65 per- 
cent of the cost of purchasing land or 
constructing a building or purchasing 
machinery can be loaned and the Fed- 
eral Government is to take, as security 
a second mortgage or a third mortgage 
or a fourth mortgage. The proponents 
of the bill say we must go one step fur- 
ther, Mr. President, what is that step? 
It is to give the money away. But I 
cannot agree to that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CANNON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is there not an- 
other question, in addition to that of 
the actual money to be appropriated 
for such a grant? It is that this bill is 
an experiment; and if we remove in- 
itiative and the effort of those in the 
localities to build up new businesses or to 
build up a new public utility, if we re- 
move such initiative by giving them the 
funds needed, we shall take away very 
much of what we are trying to accom- 
plish in order to have new industries and 
more employment in the towns developed. 
nI that case, shall we not be making 
every city and every town attempt to 
come under the grant provision, rather 
than under the loan provision? But if 
we make grants available under those 
conditions, we shall have destroyed local 
initiative. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I think 
the very statement the Senator from 
Massachusetts has made of the proposi- 
tion establishes its strength and its 
truth. 

Are we to say, “Do not exert yourself 
in your community. Do not solicit the 
chamber of commerce to provide the 
needed funds. Do not go to your local 
bank, to see whether you can persuade it 
to provide the money you need. Instead, 
wait; the Federal Government will give 
the money to you.” That is the essence 
of the whole matter. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield again 
to me? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is that not 
completely different from making 
grants—which this bill would do—in 
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smaller amounts, for reeducation or for 
subsistence during reeducation? That 
is a proper form of grant. 

But to provide the facilities them- 
selves will take away all the zeal with 
which an individual or a locality would 
work. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have no objection 
to provisions for retraining and for aid 
in that respect. 

My objection goes to the program of 
giving away. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, let me ask 
whether the Senator from Ohio has 
asked that the yeas and nays be ordered 
on the question of agreeing to his 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have not. 

Mr. President, I make that request 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE., Later, Mr. President, 
when there is a larger attendance, I 
shall renew my request. 

Mr. President, we began by providing 
for the making of loans through the 
Small Business Administration, which 
asks for security. We continued, by 
providing for the making of loans for 
community facilities. 

Now it is proposed that we provide for 
the making of loans for the construc- 
tion of factories. 

But some Senators are not content 
with even that; and they say that in ad- 
dition to the loans, there must be grants. 

Mr. President, I submit to my col- 
leagues that we can go only one step 
further; and that step is that when 
those who are offered the grants refuse 
to accept them, the Federal Government 
can say to them, “We will give you a 
premium if you will take our money.” 
[Laughter.] 

That is the only step that lies beyond, 
Mr. President; beyond that there is ne 
plus ultra, as it is said; when that step 
is taken, nothing else remains; we shall 
then have gone the whole way. 

Obviously, great inspection has been 
made. But how much further can we 
go? 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I ask for 
the adoption of my amendment on the 
basis of the constantly growing tendency 
on the part of the U.S. Congress to sub- 
sidize. As matters now stand, we are 
told that the lead and the zinc indus- 
tries cannot survive unless money is 
given to them; we are told that the 
merchant marine is about to collapse 
unless money is given to it, as a subsidy; 
we are told that the airlines cannot suc- 
ceed unless we subsidize them; and there 
is talk about the ceramics industry beg- 
ging for money, as a subsidy. All up and 
down the line we hear the argument, 
“We cannot survive unless money is 
given to us out of the Federal Treasury.” 

Why am I opposed to this constant 
giving away of money? If we continue 
it, we are robbing the person who 
bought U.S. Government bonds; we are 
stealing from the person who was 
thrifty and tried to put away money to 
take care of himself in his old age; we 
are taking away a part of the pensions 
and the annuities and the retirement 
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payments that people have anticipated 
to sustain them in their older years. 

If Senators ask me, “How are we 
doing it?” my answer is, “By 24 out of 
30 years of deficit operations.” The 
dollar that bought 100 cents’ worth of 
material in 1941 now purchases 46 cents’ 
worth of material. 

We had a debt of $255 billion after 
the war. It is now $290 billion. Our 
gold reserves are flowing out of the 
country. Short term foreign creditors 
are declaring that they do not want our 
paper; they want our gold. 

Keep giving away, keep pushing the 
Federal Government into programs that 
historically have belonged to local and 
State governments, and, instead of end- 
ing the problem, we are going to make 
it worse. 

It might be said that $75 million is 
not much; and I suppose it is not to 
those who have never had fiscal respon- 
sibility. I think it means much to a 
man who was once a Governor, to a 
man who knows what it means to im- 
pose taxes and to have revenues com- 
mensurate with expenditures. But $75 
million is merely the beginning. Three 
years from now it will be $150 million, 
and then $250 million; and, when it is 
projected into future years, the cost 
goes far beyond our imagination. 

I can go along with the lending 
phases of the bill, although they are 
weak. They are weak because they pro- 
vide that second, third, and fourth class 
securities can be accepted. 

Yesterday we had a very interesting 
discussion on the floor of the Senate. 
It was pointed out that we have reached 
such a stage that when, in some in- 
stances the Department of Defense 
finds it ought to move from a section 
because the section is uneconomical to 
operate, new conditions may have 
arisen which seemingly make it manda- 
tory for the Department of Defense to 
stay in the community. These were 
the facts offered in support of such a 
decision: There is a housing project 
near an Army base. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has money loaned on that 
housing project. If the Army base 
moves, the loan of the Federal Govern- 
ment will become lost or greatly im- 
paired. 

Therefore, the operation should not 
be discontinued. It should be continued 
so that the loan which the Federal Gov- 
ernment made will be protected. 

If that argument is sound, how many 
communities shall we go into which 
have been unacceptable for businesses to 
settle in? Once we go in, with a $500,- 
000 plant or a $1 million plant, how 
Shall we ever get out? We shall have 
to feed good money into it to save bad 
money. We shall never get out. There 
will be a perpetuation of bad conditions. 
And, I say to the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp], who is sitting near me, I 
foresee the arrival of that day, in view 
of the many actions we are taking. 

Mr. President, I suppose the easy 
course would be to say to my citizens 
back in Ohio, “I have succeeded in get- 
ting $75 million for you as a gift. Is 
that not wonderful? The Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to dip into its Treas- 
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ury and provide $75 million for you, and 
it will cost you nothing.’ How won- 
derful that would be. But cold realism 
labels that statement as untrue, and I 
shall not subscribe to it. 

Only one more thought, and I shall 
close. In 10 years, as Governor of Ohio, 
I fought intensely to bring business to 
Ohio, and I brought it into my State 
from Pennsylvania, Michigan, and other 
States. Though it may sound vain, the 
business was brought there because we 
tried to maintain law and order and 
make sure that preferential treatment 
was given to no one. 

When troubles were rampant, not only 
in my State, but in adjoining States, I 
had calls to get me to throw my govern- 
mental strength on the side of one party 
in a controversy, and to throw that sup- 
port on the basis of abandoning my sense 
of morality. I did not do it. 

Mr. President, where does business 
settle? When an attempt is made to 
attract business to a State, the prospects 
will ask, ‘“‘Are you close to the consum- 
ing market? Are you close to raw ma- 
terials? Do you have a supply of man- 
power? What highway, railway, and 
waterway transportation do you have? 
Do you have electricity and water sup- 
ply? What type of government do you 
run? Is government in the hands of 
the people, or is it in the hands of those 
who want to exploit?” 

If I were a businessman, I would say, 
“All I ask is, give me the protection of 
law and order, and do not punish me 
when I come into your State with a 
business.” 

With money there can be provided 
buildings, land, sidewalks, sewer and gas 
lines, but, my colleagues, law and order 
cannot be provided by a congressional 
declaration or congressional provision of 
money. Nor can we put a community 
close to the consuming public or raw 
materials. 

By this bill we are contemplating 
arrogating to the U.S. Congress the 
proposition that, by a magic wand, the 
spending of $375 million will do that 
which nature itself shows does not exist. 

In one of the legislative sessions early 
in the 1950’s there was in progress a 
very bitter debate in the Legislature of 
Ohio. A group of breeders of what is 
known as the Ohio Improved Chester 
White hog wanted that breed made a 
separate breed by legislative declara- 
tion. They had had difficulty with the 
breeders of the Chester White hog. The 
Chester White hog breeders said that 
the Ohio Improved Chester White hog 
was simply an offspring of the Chester 
White hog. Not being able to get the 
Ohio Improved Chester White hog into 
the county fairs and State fairs, the 
breeders went to the legislature and had 
a bill introduced to declare this to be 
@ special breed. The legislature passed 
the bill. The bill came to my desk. 

A farmer wrote to me and he said: 

I object to the signing and the passage 
of the bill. 


He went on to say: 


Commonsense from time immemorial in- 
dicates clearly that new breeds are always 
created by new biological combinations and 
never by legislative declaration. 
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That, in my opinion, applies to the bill 


before the Senate. By legislative dec- 
laration the Senate is trying to change 
a condition which cannot be changed. 

I have seen the maps. I have seen 
the Ohio areas which have been delin- 
eated. I know them. The provisions 
of the bill before the Senate will not 
aid in the solution of the problems. 

On that basis I ask my colleagues to 
strike from the bill section 8, which 
provides for grants to be used in the 
building of and in the remodeling of 
buildings and in the buying of land, and 
so forth. 

That is my case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I am not such an authority on 
the breeding of hogs as my good friend 
from Ohio. However, while the amend- 
ment is directed ostensibly against the 
$75 million of grants provided for public 
facilities, his speech was, in effect, a 
broadside against the bill as a whole. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will vote for the 
bill if the grant provision is eliminated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I regard the grant 
provision as essential to the bill. As 
the Senator from Ohio has said, indus- 
trial concerns, for one thing, weigh the 
presence or absence of sufficient sup- 
plies of water as one of the major con- 
siderations in determining whether they 
will locate in a community. There are 
many areas in the country with high un- 
employment which have abundant rain- 
fall, but capital is lacking for the con- 
struction of dams to hold back the water 
and to create the industrial lakes which 
are needed to provide large quantities of 
industrial water to attract industry. 
This would be one of the major purposes 
for which loans and grants could be 
made. 

There are many localities which have 
been bled white for such a long period 
of unemployment that they lack the tax 
resources from their own taxable prop- 
erty to finance the purchase of land for 
such a lake and for the construction of 
adam. 

If we were merely to provide loans, 
even at the interest rate set forth in the 
bill, many communities would not be able 
to take advantage of the loan provision, 
and hence would be ruled out. Conse- 
quently, the communities would not be 
able to attract industry and would not 
be able to reduce unemployment in the 
area. 

The grant is intended to be a supple- 
ment to the loans, to help out. The 
loans are intended to be made only if 
loans are not available from private 
lenders or from other Federal agencies 
on reasonable terms. 

As I have tried to point out time and 
time again today, and as I tried to point 
out yesterday, the loans for commercial 
facilities as well as for the industrial 
and rural areas will only be made if 
loans cannot be obtained from private 
lenders or other Federal agencies. The 
loans are intended to back up, not to re- 
place, loans from private banks or from 
the Community Facilities Division of the 
Housing and Home Finance Corporation, 
the Small Business Administration, and 
so on. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, which would certainly crip- 
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ple the efforts of localities in West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky, southern Illi- 
nois, northern Wisconsin, northern 
Michigan, northern Minnesota, south- 
western Pennsylvania, east Tennessee, 
and many of the areas of the Appa- 
lachian Highlands, both north and south, 
will be defeated by a voice vote. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me so that I 
may ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BUSH. The time can be taken for 
the call of the roll from the time on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator control the time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I make 
the request. 

Mr. BUSH. It can be done either way. 
The majority leader asked me to yield 
time if he were away from the Chamber. 
He is not in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment will be rejected. I had 
hoped we could expedite passage of the 
bill by having a voice vote, but since the 
Senator from Connecticut is so insistent 
that we should have a yea-and-nay vote, 
I am ready to have a trial of strength. 
I yield back the remainder of my time, 
and ask that we immediately have the 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second to the request? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank the 
able Senator for his consideration. We 
are trying to save time, but we consider 
the amendment to be very important, 
and therefore a yea-and-nay vote ap- 
pears to be in order. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time yielded back? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio to the committee amendment. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 


Is the 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. Bart- 
LETT] and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULLBRIGHT] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaKLEy] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BartTLetT], the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. CuHAvez], and the Senator 
from Minnesota {[Mr. McCartuy] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLortT] is 
absent because of death in his family. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Frouty! is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL and Mr. CARLSON] are de- 
tained on official business. If present 
and voting the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] would vote 
“vea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[No. 13] 
YEAS—36 
Bennett Eastland Miller 
Boggs Ervin Mundt 
Bridges Fong Robertson 
Bush Goldwater Russell 
Butler Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Holland Smathers 
Capehart Hruska Stennis 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Talmadge 
Cotton Keating Thurmond 
Curtis Kuchel Wiley 
Dirksen Lausche Williams, Del. 
Dworshak McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—55 
Aiken Hartke Morse 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Beall Hickey Moss 
Bible Hill Muskie 
Burdick Humphrey Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pastore 
Cannon Javits Pell 
Carroll Johnston Proxmire 
Case, N.J Kefauver Randolph 
Church Kerr Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Smith, Mass. 
Dodd Long, La. Sparkman 
Douglas Symington 
Ellender McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Engle Magnuson Yarborough 
Gore Mansfield Young, Ohio 
Gruening Metcalf 
Hart Monroney 
NOT VOTING—9 
Allott Carlson McCarthy 
Bartlett Chavez Prouty 
Blakley Fulbright Schoeppel 


So Mr. LauscHe’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 


Mr. 


DOUGLAS. Mr. 


President, 


move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I have 
followed closely the shaping of S. 1 dur- 
ing the past several months. I have cor- 
responded with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], who has labored 
so long and hard over this bill. A few 
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weeks ago I proposed an amendment to S. 
1 which would include, in the criteria for 
eligibility, the factor of distance traveled 
to and from work. This was designed 
to permit the Administrator of the pro- 
gram to take into account the areas 
where raw unemployment statistics do 
not fully tell the story; in my own State 
of Colorado, and in others, there are 
areas where a large percentage of those 
able to find employment must commute 
40 or 50 miles a day from their homes to 
their place of work and home again. 
There just are not enough jobs near 
their homes. 

The committee did not see fit to adopt 
my proposed amendment. Ido not quar- 
rel with the committee’s judgment. Its 
problem is a difficult one and the funds 
are limited. However, I am happy to be 
able to say that as I read the bill, the 
criteria adopted by the committee un- 
‘qguestionably will help at least one de- 
pressed area in Colorado; and likely two. 

I am referring to the once-thriving 
coal mining areas in south central Colo- 
rado, centered around the cities of Wal- 
senburg and Trinidad. With the re- 
placement of coal by natural gas for 
domestic and industrial fuel, these re- 
gions have been suffering chronic un- 
employment for decades. Their plight 
has been made worse by the inescapable 
advance of automation in those mines 
that remain in operation. And in recent 
months, their woes have multiplied be- 
cause of layoffs in the steel mills at 
Pueblo, which have further curtailed 
the demand for coal. 

Both these cities are amply endowed 
with fine climate, scenery, recreational 
advantages, water, power, natural re- 
sources and alert aggressive citizenry. 
All they need is a bit of help to get 
started in full swing. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
miud that Walsenburg and surrounding 
Huerfano County will benefit under S. 1. 
Section 5(a) of the bill states that the 
Administrator shall designate as rede- 
velopment areas those areas where un- 
employment is currently 6 percent or 
more; and where the annual rate of un- 
employment has been at least 50 percent 
above the national average for 3 of the 
preceding 4 calendar years. 

In Walsenburg, unemployment has 
been over 6 percent for the last 5 years, 
1956 through 1960; and in Walsenburg, 
unemployment has been more than 50 
percent above the national average in 
1957, in 1959 and in 1960. The following 
table shows this in specific detail: 

















National National Walsenburg 
Year average average plus | unemploy- 
(percentage) | 50 percent ment 
| 

PI sicrentnd 4.3 6.4 6.9 
Bkbeencns< 6.8 10. 2 8.3 
en. ud. k. 5.5 8.2 9.2 
ET 5.6 8.4 9.8 


Under a reasonable application of 
these criteria, the city of Trinidad, and 
neighboring portions of Las Animas 
County, most probably will qualify un- 
der S. 1. Unemployment there has been 
above the national average and above 
6 percent for 3 of the last 4 years; but 
it has not been 50 percent above the na- 
tional average for 3 of the last 4 years. 
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However, the report of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency on page 15 
says this: 

The Administrator may also, at his discre- 
tion, designate other areas as eligible for 
assistance where substantial and persistent 
unemployment has existed and which have 
unemployment conditions generally com- 
parable to those of the areas of mandatory 
designation. 

For example, this is intended to give the 
Administrator the necessary discretion to 
designate as a redevelopment area * * * an 
area which has suffered from a sudden, se- 
vere or catastrophic loss of employment op- 
portunity and which might not otherwise 
become eligible for assistance until at least a 
year had passed. 


This language, Mr. President, is based 
on the wording of lines 6 and 7 on page 
42 of the bill: “* * * on the basis of 
standards generally comparable.” 

There has been a sudden and cata- 
strophic loss of employment opportunity 
in and around Trinidad. The Frederick 
mine closed down tight just before 
Christmas, 1960, and the Allen mine has 
undergone a drastic reduction in force. 
Last May, these 2 mines were hiring 
1,000 men. They now hire only about 
200 men. Does this layoff sound small? 
Only if we fail to remember that the en- 
tire work force in the Trinidad area 
consists of 5,780 people. I submit that 
this loss of employment, Mr. President, 
is as sudden and catastrophic as any- 
thing short of an earthquake, tidal wave 
or major conflagration can be. I want 
to say now that I will take this up with 
the Administrator of this new program 
as soon as he is able to function. I am 
confident that a fairminded Administra- 
tor will agree wholeheartedly with me. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Recorp 
at this point a letter from Senator Dovuc- 
tas which bears directly on the subject 
under discussion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

January 30,1961. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JOHN: During the current hearings 
on 8.1, it has become increasingly evident 
that some provision ought to be made for 
areas, such as those you refer to in Colorado, 
which although they do not now qualify as 
areas of persistent labor surplus, the pros- 
pects for employment are not very good. 
Several witnesses have pointed out that we 
ought to recognize areas in which it is just 
@ matter of time before they would qualify 
for assistance under 8.1. 

I am inclined to agree that under special 
circumstances—Trinidad and Walsenburg 
appear to be areas where these circum- 
stances exist—the area redevelopment pro- 
gram should be flexible enough to include 
them. 

Faithfully yours, 
PAv.L. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
people of a third area bordering these 
two in south central Colorado have been 
undergoing great economic hardship 
over the years. This is predominantly 
rural Costilla County, whose economy 
depends chiefly on ranching, irrigated 
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farming and—sad to say—State welfare 
department assistance. 

Under section 5(b) of S.1, the Ad- 
ministrator may designate as redevelop- 
ment areas those areas which have a 
large percentage of low-income farm 
families, relative to the Nation as a 
whole. Among the seven criteria are 
current and prospective employment op- 
portunities; the extent of migration out 
of the area; and the proportion of the 
population receiving public assistance. 

As I read the section I think it en- 
tirely possible that Costilla County can 
qualify. 

Migration out of this historic and sce- 
nic area, where Kit Carson once com- 
manded old Fort Garland, has been ap- 
palling. It is a direct result of lack of 
job opportunities. During the decade 
1950-60, the population of the State of 
Colorado rose by 32.4 percent; but Cos- 
tilla County population dropped by 30.5 
percent. In the preceding decade, while 
Colorado population was rising by 18 
percent, Costilla County population fell 
off by 19.5 percent. 

The proportion of persons receiving 
public assistance is very high. An aver- 
age of 570 persons per month received 
public assistance in fiscal 1960. That is 
13.5 percent of the county population. 

Unemployment is high but can only be 
estimated. There is no State employ- 
ment department office in Costilla Coun- 
ty. But the county figures are included 
in the report from the Alamosa office, 
which is currently 10.1 percent—far 
above the national average. 

The most recent definitive report on 
Costilla County’s income per capita is 
several years old, but conditions have 
not improved materially. Per capita in- 
come in Costilla County in 1956 was $576 
compared with a Colorado average of 
$1,853 and a national average of $1,944. 
Thus, Costilla County income was only 
31 percent of the State income per capita 
and only 29 percent of the national per 
capita income. 

Farm income figures are more recent. 
In 1959, only 24 percent of all Colorado 
commercial farms showed gross sales of 
less than $5,000—Dbut in Costilla County, 
51 percent of all commercial farms 
grossed less than $5,000. 

The value of farmland and buildings 
for Costilla County at last tabulation 
was only half of the statewide average. 
A “level of living index” compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture midway 
through the last decade put Costilla 
County among the lowest one-third of all 
counties in the Nation in such conven- 
iences as running water, telephones and 
electricity. This was years ago, and 
while the rest of the Nation generally 
has raised itself since then, Costilla 
County has not kept pace. 

Nor can these conditions be attributed 
to a few bad crop years or to exhausted 
soils or to a ne’er-do-well attitude. The 
soil produces wonderfully when it has 
water. The original settlers of Costilla 
County held land grants from the Kings 
of Spain; they were the first people of 
European origin to form a permanent 
settlement in what is now Colorado, and 
their first water decree dates back to 
1852. Augmenting these pioneers have 
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been hardworking farmers, ranchers, 
and townspeople of both Anglo-Amer- 
ican and Japanese-American ancestry. 
But the people of this county for too 
long have had to watch some of their 
most promising children migrate else- 
where. They need and deserve help, and 
I think S. 1 holds out hope of assistance 
to them. 

Mr. SCOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wonder if it would be possible to obtain 
both a time limitation and the ordering 
of the yeas and nays on the amendment 
to be proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? Iask unanimous consent 
that the time may be limited to 40 min- 
utes, with 20 minutes on each side. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is acceptable to 


me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I promise that our 
side will not take more than 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. I now demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be not read but printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this Act be cited ag the ‘Area Re- 
development Act’. 


“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 2. The Congress declares that the 
maintenance of the national economy at 
a high level is vital to the best interests of 
the United States, but that some of our 
communities are suffering substantial and 
persistent unemployment which causes 
hardship to many individuals and their fam- 
ilies and detracts from the national welfare 
by wasting vital human resources; that to 
overcome this problem the Federal Govern- 
ment in cooperation with the States, should 
help areas of substantial and persistent un- 
employment to take effective steps in plan- 
ning and financing their economic develop- 
ment; that Federal assistance should enable 
communities to achieve lasting improvement 
and enhance the domestic prosperity by the 
establishment of stable and diversified local 
economies; and that new employment op- 
portunities should be created rather than 
merely transferred from one community to 
another. 


“AREA ECONOMIC REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


“Sec. 8. To assist areas in the United 
States designated hereinafter as redevelop- 
ment areas, the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to take such action as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. To assist the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’), 
there is hereby established within the De- 
partment of Commerce an Area Economic 


The 
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Redevelopment Administration which shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall 
be appointed by the Secretary and who shall 
receive compensation at a rate equal to that 
received by Assistant Secretaries of Com- 
merce. The Administrator shall perform 
such duties in the execution of this Act 
as the Secretary may assign. 


“ADVISORY BOARD 


“Sec. 4. (a) To advise the Secretary in 
the performance of functions authorized by 
this Act, there is authorized to be created 
an Area Economic Redevelopment Advisory 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Board’), which shall consist of the follow- 
ing members, all ex officio: The Secretary, 
as Chairman; the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture; Health, Education, and Welfare; La- 
bor; and Treasury; the Administrators of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
of the Small Business Administration. The 
Chairman may from time to time invite the 
participation of officials of other agencies 
of the executive branch interested in the 
functions herein authorized. Each member 
of the Board may designate an officer of his 
agency to act for him as a member of the 
Board with respect to any matter there 
considered. 

“(b) The Secretary shall appoint a Na- 
tional Public Advisory Committee on Area 
Redevelopment which shall consist of 
twenty-five members and which shall be 
composed of representatives of labor, man- 
agement, agriculture, and the public in 
general. From the members appointed to 
such Committee the Secretary shall desig- 
nate a Chairman. Such Committee, or any 
duly established subcommittee thereof, shall 
from time to time make recommendations 
to the Secretary relative to the carrying out 
of his duties under this Act. Such Com- 
mittee shall hold not less than two meet- 
ings during each calendar year. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized from 
time to time to call together and confer 
with representatives of the various parties 
in interest from any industry in which em- 
ployment has dropped substantially over an 
extended period of years and which in con- 
sequence has been a primary source of high 
levels of unemployment in several areas 
designated by the Secretary as redevelop- 
ment areas. Conferences convened under 
authority of this subsection shall consider 
with and recommend to the Secretary plans 
and programs with special reference to any 
such industry to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

“REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall designate 
as ‘industrial redevelopment areas’ those 
industrial areas within the United States in 
which he determines that there has existed 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
for an extended period of time. There shall 
be included among the areas so designated 
any industrial area— 

“(1) where the rate of unemployment, ex- 
cluding unemployment due primarily to 
temporary or seasonal factors, is currently 
6 per centum or more and less averaged at 
least 6 per centum for the qualifying time 
periods specified in (2) below; and 

“(2) where the annual average rate of un- 
employment has been at least— 

“(A) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four cal- 
endar years, or 

“(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three cal- 
endar years, or 

*(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two calen- 
dar years. 

“(b) The Secretary shall also designate as 
‘rural redevelopment areas’ those rural 
areas within the United States in which he 
determines that there exist the largest num- 
ber and percentage of low-income families, 
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and a condition of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment or underemployment. 
In making the designations under this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall consider, among 
other relevant factors, the number of low- 
income farm families in the various rural 
areas of the United States, the proportion 
that such low-income families are to the 
total farm families of each of such areas, 
the relationship of the income levels of the 
families in each such area to the general 
levels of income in the United States, the 
current and prospective employment oppor- 
tunities in each such area, and the availa- 
bility of manpower in each such area for 
supplemental employment. 

“(c) In making the determinations pro- 
vided for in this section, the Secretary 
shall be guided, but not conclusively gov- 
erned, by pertinent studies made, and in- 
formation and data collected or compiled, by 
(1) departments, agencies, and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, (2) 
State and local governments, (3) universi- 
ties and land-grant colleges, and (4) private 
organizations. 

“(a) Upon the request of the Secretary, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Census are respectively authorized to 
conduct such special studies, obtain such 
information and compile and furnish to the 
Secretary such data as the Secretary may 
deem necessary or proper to enable him to 
make the determinations provided for in 
this section. The Secretary shall reimburse, 
out of any funds appropriated to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, the foregoing offi- 
cers for any expenditures incurred by them 
under this section. 

“(e) As used in this Act, the term ‘redevel- 
opment area’ refers to any area within the 
United States which has been designated by 
the Secretary as an industrial redevelop- 
ment area or a rural redevelopment area, and 
may include one or more counties, or one or 
more municipalities, or a part of a county or 
municipality. 


“LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
purchase evidences of indebtedness and to 
make loans (including immediate participa- 
tions therein) to aid in financing any proj- 
ect for the purchase or development of land 
and facilities for industrial usage, for the 
construction of new factory buildings, for 
rehabilitation of abandoned or unoccupied 
factory buildings, or for the alteration, con- 
version, or enlargement of any existing 
buildings for industrial use. Such financial 
assistance shall not be extended for working 
capital, for purchases of machinery or equip- 
ment, or to assist establishments relocating 
from one area to another when such assist- 
ance will result in substantial detriment to 
the area of original location by increasing 
unemployment. 

“(b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary determines, subject, how- 
ever, to the following restrictions and limita- 
tions: 

“(1) ‘The total amount of loans and loan 
participations (including purchased evi- 
dences of indebtedness) outstanding at any 
one time under this section (A) with respect 
to projects in industrial redevelopment areas 
shall not exceed $100,000,000, and (B) with 
respect to projects in rural redevelopment 
areas shall not exceed $50,000,000; 

(2) Such assistance shall be extended 
only to applicants, both private and public, 
approved by the State (or any agency or 
instrumentality thereof concerned with 
problems of economic development) in which 
the project to be financed shall be located; 

“(3} No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance ap- 
plied for is not otherwise available. from 
private lenders or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms; 
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“(4) No loan shall be made unless it is 
determined that an immediate participation 
is not available; 

“(5) No evidences of indebtedness shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made unless 
it is determined that there is a reasonable 
assurance of repayment; 

“(6) Subject to section 11(5) of this Act, 
no loan, including renewals or extension 
thereof may be made hereunder for a period 
exceeding thirty years and no evidences of 
indebtedness maturing more than thirty 
years from date of purchase may be pur- 
chased hereunder: Provided, That the fore- 
going restrictions on maturities shall not 
apply to securities or obligations received by 
the Secretary as a claimant in bankruptcy 
or equitable reorganization or as a creditor 
in other proceedings attendant upon in- 
solvency of the obligor, or if extension or re- 
newal for additional periods, not to exceed, 
however, a total of ten years, will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loan or of such 
evidence of indebtedness; 

“(7) Such assistance shall not exceed 50 
per centum of the aggregate cost to the ap- 
plicant (excluding all other Federal aid in 
connection with the undertaking) of acquir- 
ing or developing land and facilities, and of 
constructing, altering, converting, rehabili- 
tating, or enlarging the building or buildings 
of the particular project and shall among 
others, be on the following conditions: 

“(A) That other funds are available in an 
amount which, together with the assistance 
provided hereunder, shall be sufficient to pay 
such aggregate cost; 

“(B) That not less than 10 per centum of 
such aggregate cost be supplied by the State 
or any agency, instrumentality, or political 
subdivision thereof, or by a community or 
area organization, as equity capital or as a 
loan repayable only after the financial as- 
sistance hereunder has been repaid in full 
according to the terms thereof and, if such 
loan is secured, its security shall be sub- 
ordinate and inferior to the lien or liens se- 
curing the financial assistance hereunder; 
and 


“(C) That in making any loan under this 
section with respect to an industrial re- 
development area, the Secretary shall require 
that not less than 5 per centum of the ag- 
gregate cost of the project for which such 
loan is made shall be supplied by nongovern- 
mental sources. 

“(8) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted and approved 
by the Secretary an overall program for the 
economic development of the area, and a find- 
ing by the State, or any agency, instru- 
mentality, or local political subdivision there- 
of, that the project for which financial 
assistance is sought is consistent with such 
program: Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall authorize financial assistance for any 
project prohibited by laws of the State or 
local political subdivision in which the proj- 
ect would be located. 

“(c) Of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated under section 8 of this Act, not 
more than $100,000,000 shall be deposited 
in a revolving fund which shall be used for 
the purpose of making loans under this sec- 
tion with respect to projects in industrial 
redevelopment areas, and not more than 
$50,000,000 shall be deposited in a revolving 
fund which shall be used for the purpose of 
making loans under this section with respect 
to projects in rural redevelopment areas. 


“LOANS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


“Sec. 7. (a) Upon the application of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, or 
private or public organization or association 
representing any redevelopment area or part 
thereof, the Secretary is authorized to make 
loans to assist in financing the purchase or 
development of land for public facility 
usage, and the construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, improvement of pub- 
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lic facilities within any redevelopment area, 
if he finds that— 

“(1) the project for which financial as- 
sistance is sought will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in the redevolopment 
area wherein such project is, or will be, 
located, and will tend to improve the op- 
portunities in such area for the successful 
establishment or expansion of industrial or 
commercial plants or facilities; 

“(2) the funds requested for such project 
are not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms; 

“(3) the amount of the loan plus the 
amount of other available funds for such 
projects are adequate to insure the com- 
pletion thereof; and 

“(4) there is a reasonable expectation of 
repayment. 

“(b) No loan under this section shall be 
for an amount in excess of 50 per centum of 
the aggregate cost of the project for which 
such loan is made. Subject to section 11 
(5), the maturity date of any such loan 
shall be not later than thirty years after 
the date such loan is made. 

“(c) In making any loan under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall require that not 
less than 10 per centum of the aggregate cost 
of the project for which such loan is made 
shall be supplied by the State (including 
any political subdivision thereof) within 
which such project is to be located as equity 
capital, or as a loan repayable only after 
the financial assistance provided under this 
section has been repaid in full, and, if such 
loan is secured, its security shall be sub- 
ordinate to the lien or liens securing the 
financial assistance provided under this sec- 
tion. In determining the amount of par- 
ticipation required under this subsection 
with respect to any particular project, the 
Secretary shall give consideration to the 
financial condition of the State or local 
government and to the per capita income 
of the residents of the redevelopment area, 
within which such project is to be located. 

“(d) Of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated under section 8 of this Act not 
more than $50,000,000 shall be deposited in 
a@ revolving fund which shall be used for 
the purpose of making loans under this 
section. 


“APPROPRIATION FOR LOANS 


“Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $200,000,000 to 
provide funds for loans under this Act. 


“INFORMATION 


“Sec. 9. The Secretary shall aid redevelop- 
ment areas by furnishing to interested 
individuals, communities, industries, and 
enterprises within such areas any assistance, 
technical information, market research, or 
other forms of assistance, information, or ad- 
vice which are obtainable from the various 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government and which would 
be useful in alleviating conditions of exces- 
sive unemployment or underemployment 
within such areas. The Secretary shall fur- 
nish the procurement divisions of the var- 
ious departments, agencies, and other in- 
strumentalities of the Federal Government 
with a list containing the names and ad- 
dresses of business firms which are located 
in redevelopment areas and which are de- 
sirous of obtaining Government contracts 
for the furnishing of supplies or services, 
and designating the supplies and services 
such firms are engaged in providing. 

“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

“Src. 10. In carrying out his duties under 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide technical assistance to areas which he 
has designated as redevelopment areas under 
this Act. Such assistance shall include 
studies evaluating the needs of, and develop- 
ment potentialities for, economic growth of 
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such areas. Such assistance may be pro- 
vided by the Secretary through members of 
his staff or through the employment of pri- 
vate individuals, partnerships, firms, cor- 
porations, or suitable institutions, under 
contracts entered into for such purpose. Ap- 
propriations are hereby authorized for the 
purposes of this section in an amount not 
to exceed $4,000,000 annually. 


“POWERS OF SECRETARY 


“Sec. 11. In performing his duties under 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to— 

(1) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; and subject to 
the civil service and classification laws, 
select, employ, appoint, and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers, employees, attorneys, 
and agents as shall be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, and define their 
authority and duties, provide bonds for 
them in such amounts as the Secretary shall 
determine, and pay the costs of qualifica- 
tion of certain of them as notaries public; 

“(2) hold such hearings, sit and act at 
such times and places, and take such testi- 
mony, as he may deem advisable; 

“(3) request directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, Office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this Act; and each depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
Office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly 
to the Secretary; 

“(4) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in 
his discretion and upon such terms and 
conditions and for such consideration as he 
shall determine to be reasonable, any evi- 
dence of debt, contract, claim, personal 
property, or security assigned to or held by 
him in connection with the payment of 
loans made under this Act, and collect or 
compromise all obligations assigned to or 
held by him in connection with the payment 
of such loans until such time as such ob- 
ligations may be referred to the Attorney 
General for suit or collection; 

“(5) further extend the maturity of or 
renew any loan made under this Act, beyond 
the periods stated in such loan or in this 
Act, for additional periods not to exceed ten 
years, if such extension or renewal will aid 
in the orderly liquidation of such loan; 

“(6) deal with, complete, renovate, im- 
prove, modernize, insure, rent, or sell for 
cash or credit, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any real or per- 
sonal property conveyed to, or otherwise ac- 
quired by him in connection with the pay- 
ment of loans made under this Act; 

“(7) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or other administrative action, 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
him in connection with loans made under 
this Act. This shall include authority to 
obtain deficiency judgments or otherwise as 
in the case of mortgages assigned to the 
Secretary. Section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), shall not ap- 
ply to any contract of hazard insurance or to 
any purchase or contract for services or sup- 
plies on account of property obtained by the 
Secretary as a result of loans made under 
this Act if the premium therefor or the 
amount thereof does not exceed $1,000. The 
power to convey and to execute in the name 
of the Secretary deeds of conveyance, deed 
of release, assignments and satisfactions of 
mortgages, and any other written instru- 
ment relating to real or personal property 
or any interest therein acquired by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act may be exercised by the Secretary or by 
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any officer or agent appointed by him for 
that purpose without the execution of any 
express delegation of power or power of 
attorney; 

“(8) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible or 
intangible), whenever deemed necessary or 
appropriate to the conduct of the activities 
authorized in sections 6 and 7 of this Act; 

“(9) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be neces- 
sary or desirable in making, servicing, 
compromising, modifying, liquidating, or 
otherwise administratively dealing with or 
realizing on loans made under this Act; 

“(10) to such an extent as he finds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act, 
procure the temporary (not in excess of six 
months) service of experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof, including stenographic 
reporting services, by contract or appoint- 
ment, and in such cases such service shall 
be without regard to the civil service and 
classifications law, and, except in the case 
of stenographic reporting services by organi- 
zations, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5); any in- 
dividual so employed may be compensated 
at a rate not in excess of $75 per diem, and, 
while such individual is away from his home 
or regular place of business, he may be al- 
lowed transportation and not to exceed $15 
per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses; and 

“(11) establish such rules, regulations, 
and procedures as he may deem appropriate 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


“TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER 
ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 12. Whenever the Secretary shall 
determine that employment conditions 
within any area previously designated by 
him as a redevelopment area have changed 
to such an extent that such area is no 
longer eligible for such designation under 
section 5 of this Act, no further assistance 
shall be granted under this Act with respect 
to such area and, for the purposes of this 
Act, such area shall not be considered a 
redevelopment area: Provided, That nothing 
contained herein shall (1) prevent any such 
area from again being designated a rede- 
velopment area under section 5 of this Act 
if the Secretary determines it to be eligible 
under such section, or (2) affect the validity 
of any contracts or undertakings with respect 
to such area which were entered into pur- 
suant to this Act prior to a determination 
by the Secretary that such area no longer 
qualifies as a redevelopment area. The 
Secretary shall keep the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, and in- 
terested State or local agencies, advised at 
all times of any changes made hereunder 
with respect to the designation of any area. 


“PROCUREMENT BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


“Sec. 13. Each department, agency, or other 
instrumentality of the Federal Government 
engaged in the procurement of any supplies 
or services for use by or on behalf of the 
United States shall— 

“(1) use its best efforts to award negoti- 
ated procurement contracts to contractors 
located within redevelopment areas to the 
extent procurement objectives will permit; 

“(2) where deemed appropriate, set aside 
portions of procurements for negotiation ex- 
clusively with firms located in redevelopment 
areas, if a substantial proportion of produc- 
tion on such negotiated contracts will be 
performed within redevelopment areas and 
if such firms will contract for such portions 
of the procurement at prices no higher than 
those paid on the balance of such procure- 
ments; 

“(3) where deemed appropriate and con- 
sistent with procurement objectives, after 
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the expiration of the period during which 
bids for any procurement are permitted to 
be submitted and if the lowest of such bids 
was submitted by a firm in an area other 
than a redevelopment area, negotiate with 
firms in redevelopment areas with a view to 
ascertaining whether any such firm will fur- 
nish the services or supplies with respect to 
which bids were theretofore submitted for 
an amount equal to, or less than, the amount 
of the lowest bid theretofore submitted for 
the furnishing of such services or supplies, 
and if such firm can be found, award the 
contract for the furnishing of such services 
or supplies to such firm; 

“(4) assure that firms in redevelopment 
areas which are on appropriate bidders’ lists 
will be given the opportunity to submit bids 
or proposals on all procurements for which 
they are qualified and on which small busi- 
ness joint determinations have not been 
made, but whenever the number of firms on 
a bidders’ list is exclusive, there shal] be in- 
cluded a representative number of firms from 
redevelopment areas; 

“(5) in the event of tie bids on offers on 
any procurement, award the contract to the 
firm located in a redevelopment area, other 
things being equal; 

“(6) encourage prime contractors to award 
subcontracts to firms in redevelopment 
areas; and 

“(7) cooperate with other departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government in achieving the objectives 
set out in this subsection. 


“ORBAN RENEWAL 


“Sec. 14. Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘INDUSTRIAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS UNDER THE 
AREA ECONOMIC REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


“ ‘Src. 118. (a) Whenever the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies to the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (1) that any county, 
city, or other municipality (in this section 
referred to as a “municipality”) is situated 
in an area designated under section 5(a) of 
the Area Redevelopment Act as an industrial 
redevelopment area, and (2) that there is a 
reasonable probability that with assistance 
provided under such Act and other under- 
takings the area will be able to achieve 
more than temporary improvement in its 
economic development, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator is authorized 
to provide financial assistance to a local 
public agency in any such municipality 
under this title and the provisions of this 
section. 

“*(b) The Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator may provide such financial 
assistance under this section without regard 
to the requirements or limitations of section 
110(c) that the project area be clearly pre- 
dominantly residential in character or that 
it be redeveloped for predominantly resi- 
dential uses; but no such assistance shall 
be provided in any area if such Administra- 
tor determines that it will assist in relocat- 
ing business operations from one area to 
another when such assistance will result 
in substantial detriment to the area of origi- 
nal location by increasing unemployment. 

“*(c) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion may be provided for any project involv- 
ing a project area including primarily in- 
dustrial or commercial structure suitable 
for rehabilitation under the urban renewal 
plan for the area. 

“*(d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this title, a contract for financial 
assistance under this section may include 
provisions permitting the disposition of any 
land in the project area designated under 
the urban renewal plan for industrial or 
commercial uses to any public agency or 
nonprofit corporation for subsequent dis- 
position as promptly as practicable by such 
public agency or corporation for the redevel- 
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opment of the land in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan: Provided, That any dis- 
Position of such land under this section 
shall be made at not less than its fair value 
for uses in accordance with the urban re- 
newal plan: And provided further, That 
the purchasers from or lessees of such public 
agency or corporation, and their assignees, 
shall be required to assume the obligations 
imposed under section 105(b). 

“*(e) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion with respect to any project, the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator may ex- 
ercise the authority vested in him under this 
section for the completion of such project, 
notwithstanding any detemination made 
after the execution of such contract that the 
area in which the project is located may no 
longer be an industrial redevelopment area 
under the Area Redevelopment Act. 

“*(f) Not more than 10 per centum of the 
funds authorized for loans under section 102 
or for capital grants under section 103 shall 
be available to provide financial assistance 
under this section.’ 


“URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


“Sec. 15. Paragraph (3) of section 701(a) 
of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended by in- 
serting after ‘counties which’ the following: 
‘(A) are situated in areas designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce under section 5(a) of 
the Area Redevelopment Act as industrial 
redevelopment areas, or (B)’. 


“VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


“Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of Labor, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, shall determine the vocational train- 
ing or retraining needs of unemployed in- 
dividuals residing in redevelopment areas 
and shall cooperate with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and with 
existing State and local agencies and officials 
in charge of existing programs relating to 
vocational training and retraining for the 
purpose of assuring that the facilities and 
services of such agencies are made fully 
available to such individuals. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor 
finds that additional facilities or services are 
needed in the area to meet the vocational 
training or retraining needs of such indi- 
viduals, he shall so advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
through the Commissioner of Education, 
shall provide assistance, including financial 
assistance when necessary, to the appropriate 
State vocational educational agency in the 
provision of such additional facilities or serv- 
ices. If the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare finds that the State vocational 
educational agency is unable to provide the 
facilities and services needed, he may, after 
consultation with such agency, provide for 
the same by agreement or contract with pub- 
lic or private educational institutions: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Labor shall ar- 
range to provide any necessary technical 
assistance for setting up apprenticeship, 
journeyman, and other job training needed 
in the locality. 


“RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 17. (a) The Secretary of Labor in 
consultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall, on behalf of the United States, 
enter into agreements with States in which 
redevelopment areas are located, under which 
the Secretary of Labor shall make payments 
to such States for the purpose of enabling 
such States, as agents of the United States, 
to make weekly retraining payments to un- 
employed individuals residing within such 
redevelopment areas who are not entitled to 
unemployment compensation (either because 
their unemployment compensation benefits 
have been exhausted or because they were 
not insured for such compensation) and who 
have been certified by the Secretary of Labor 
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to be undergoing vocational training or re- 
training under section 16 of this Act. Such 
payments shall be made only during the 
period the individual is receiving vocational 
training or retraining under section 16 of 
this Act, but not in any event to exceed 
sixteen weeks, and the amounts of such pay- 
ments shall be equal to the amount of the 
average weekly unemployment compensa- 
tion payment payable in the State making 
such payments. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall jointly prescribe 
such rules and regulations as they may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of 
$10,000,000, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 


“PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE AND FORTY-HOUR 
WEEK 


“Sec. 18. The Secretary shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on projects under- 
taken by public applicants assisted under 
this Act (1) shall be paid wages at rates no 
less than those prevailing on the same type 
of work on similar construction in the im- 
mediate locality as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the Act 
of August 30, 1935 (Davis-Bacon Act), and 
(2) shall be employed not more than forty 
hours in any one week unless the employee 
receives wages for his employment in excess 
of the hours specified above at a rate not 
less than one and one-half times the regular 
rate at which he is employed. 


“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 19. (a) Whoever makes any state- 
ment knowing it to be false, or whoever 
willfully overvalues any security, for the 
purpose of obtaining for himself or for any 
applicant any loan, or extension thereof by 
renewal, deferment of action, or otherwise, 
or the acceptance, release, or substitution of 
security thereof, or for the purpose of in- 
fluencing in any way the action of the 
Secretary, or for the purpose of obtaining 
money, property, or anything of value, under 
this title, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with the Secretary (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other 
things of value, whether belonging to him 
or pledged or otherwise entrusted to him, 
or (2) with intent to defraud the Secre- 
tary or any other body politic or corporate, 
or any individual, or to deceive any officer, 
auditor, or examiner of the Secretary makes 
any false entry in any book, report, or state- 
ment of or to the Secretary, or without 
being duly authorized, draws any order or 
issues, puts forth, or assigns any note, de- 
benture, bond, or other obligation, or draft, 
bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, or 
decree thereof, or (3) with intent to defraud 
participates, shares, receives directly or in- 
directly any money, profit, property, or bene- 
fit through any transaction, loan, commis- 
sion, contract, or any other act of the 
Secretary, or (4) gives any unauthorized in- 
formation concerning any future action or 
plan of the Secretary which might affect the 
value of securities, or having such knowl- 
edge, invests or speculates, directly or in- 
directly, in the securities or property of any 
company or corporation receiving loans or 
other assistance from the Secretary shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 


“EMPLOYMENT OF EXPEDITERS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE EMPLOYEES 


“Sec. 20. No loan shall be made by the 
Secretary under this Act to any business 
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enterprise unless the owners, partners, or 
officers of such business enterprise (1) cer- 
tify to the Secretary the names of any attor- 
neys, agents, or other persons engaged by or 
on behalf of such business enterprise for 
the purpose of expediting applications made 
to the Secretary for assistance of any scrt, 
and the fees paid or to be paid to any such 
person; and (2) execute an agreement bind- 
ing any such business enterprise for a pe- 
riod of two years after any assistance is 
rendered by the Secretary to such business 
enterprise, to refrain from employing, ten- 
dering any office or employment to, or retain- 
ing for professional services, any person who, 
on the date such assistance or any part 
thereof was rendered, or within one year 
prior thereto, shall have served as an officer, 
attorney, agent or employee of the Secretary 
occupying a position or engaging in activi- 
ties with which the Secretary shall have 
determined involve discretion with respect 
to the granting of assistance under this Act. 


“ANNUAL REPORT 


“Sec. 21. The Secretary shall make a com- 
prehensive and detailed annual report to 
the Congress of his operations under this 
Act for each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. Such re- 
port shall be printed, and shall be trans- 
mitted to the Congress not later than 
January 3 of the year following the fiscal 
year with respect to which such report is 
made. Such report shall show, among other 
things, (1) the number and size of Govern- 
ment contracts for the furnishing of sup- 
plies and services placed with business firms 
located in redevelopment areas, and (2) the 
amount and duration of employment result- 
ing from such contracts. Upon the request 
of the Secretary, the various departments 
and agencies of the Government engaged in 
the procurement of supplies and services 
shall furnish to the Secretary such informa- 
tion as may be necessary for the purposes 
of this section. 


“APPROPRIATION 


“Sec. 22. In addition to appropriations 
hereinbefore specifically authorized, there 
are further authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions and purposes of this Act. 


“USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


“Sec. 23. (a) To avoid duplication of ac- 
tivities and minimize expense in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall, 
to the extent practicable and with their con- 
sent, use the available services and facilities 
of other agencies and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government on a reimbursable 
basis. 

“(b) Departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government shall exercise their 
powers, duties, and functions in such man- 
ner as will assist in carrying out the ob- 
jectives of this Act. This Act shall be sup- 
plemental to any existing authority, and 
nothing herein shall be deemed to be restric- 
tive of any existing powers, duties, and 
functions of any other department or agency 
of the Federal Government. 


“RECORDS AND AUDIT 


“Bec. 24. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under section 6 or 7 of this Act shall keep 
such records as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
including records which fully disclose the 
amount and the disposition by such recipient 
of the proceeds of such assistance, the total 
cost of the project or undertaking in connec- 
tion with which such assistance is given or 
used, and the amount and nature of that 
portion of the cost of the project or under- 
taking supplied by other sources, and such 
other records as will facilitate an effective 
audit. 

“(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
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tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipient that are pertinent to 
assistance received under section 6 or 7 of 
this Act.” 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, my 
amendment was introduced originally in 
the form of a bill. Its purpose is to 
alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas. My bill is similar to the 
administration bill, referred to as the 
Douglas bill, in its criteria and in a 
number of other features. 

It differs in several features which I 
shall mention. I shall address myself 
first to the fact that my bill, originally 
introduced as S. 6, on the first day of the 
session, shortly after the introduction of 
S. 1, contained the provision that this 
program should be administered under 
the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

While there has been much discussion 
since then with respect to separate agen- 
cies, with an administrator whose nom- 
ination would be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, and so forth, I am very happy that 
S. 1, the pending bill, now contains a 
provision which was originally suggest- 
ed by me on the first day of the session, 
for administration under the Secretary 
of Commerce. The bill varies in several 
particulars. I shall mention the major 
ones now. 

The private projects authorized in the 
bill as loans are the same in amount, al- 
though there is no limitation in my 
amendment as to the amount to be used 
in the first year. The private projects 
for rural areas under S. 1 are $100 mil- 
lion; under my bill, one-half of that. 
For public facilities, under S. 1, $100 
million; under my bill, one-half of that. 
Grants for public facilities, $4 million, 
as distinguished from $10 million in the 
first year and a $75 million total in 
Ss. 1 


Technical assistance, $10 million. Re- 
training and subsistence payments, $10 
million. 

The loans for public facilities under 
S. 1 are $100 million on the first year’s 
limitation; under my bill, the amount 
would be $50 million. 

The maximum Federal participation 
under S. 1, 65 percent subordinate to 
other loans; under my bill, 50 percent. 

The minimum State and local par- 
ticipation is the same in both bills—10 
percent. 

The maximum period of loan is 40 
years, or 50 years, if extended, under 
S. 1; 30 years, or 40 years, if extended, 
under my bill. 

There is very little difference in the 
amount of technical assistance. S.1 pro- 
vides $4,500,000 annually; my bill pro- 
vides $4 million. 

The provision for financing in my bill 
is by direct appropriations rather than 
through Treasury financing or so-called 
back-door financing. 

I believe that substantially states the 
major differences. My thought in intro- 
ducing my bill in these amounts and in 
these terms is that it is more adequate 
than the bill proposed by the former ad- 
ministration. On that bill, as is well 
known, I voted to override the veto of the 
then President. I believe the amount 
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contained in that bill was and is inade- Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the Scott substitute. SoI think that by sup- 
quate. Senator from Pennsylvania yield? porting the Scott amendment in the 


I believe, furthermore, that the ap- 
proach contained in my bill presents a 
middle approach; namely, that the 
amount involved should be reasonable as 
to each item. It is an amount which 
might reasonably be expected to be used. 
It is an amount which has been calcu- 
lated after much consultation with per- 
sons or representatives of agencies lo- 
cated in areas of chronic unemployment. 
Such areas exist in my State, particularly 
in the anthracite and bituminous re- 
gions, as well as in other areas, such as 
Erie and including parts of southeastern 
and southwestern Pennsylvania. 

It will be recalled that the bill passed 
by the other body in the last session 
was in the amount of $253 million, and 
that amount, approximately, was, I be- 
lieve, accepted by this body. That is the 
bill which was sent to the President and 
vetoed by him, and the veto was not over- 
ridden. That amount is considerably 
closer to the amount proposed by my 
amendment than the amount repre- 
sented in S. 1. 

I submit the reasonable possibility that 
the other body is much more likely to 
come within shooting distance of my 
proposal than it is of the full amount 
requested under S. 1. 

In any event, aid to areas of chronic 
labor distress is greatly needed. It is 
important to put people back to work. 
It is important to get a bill to help com- 
munities which have tried for so long 
and with such difficulty to lift them- 
selves by their own bootstraps; which 
have raised money out of the pockets of 
individuals still working; out of their 
employers; and from civic bodies which 
have provided, and are continuing to 
provide, as much as they can through 
individual and group initiative. These 
communities have received some help 
from the State, even though the State 
has not complied with all the promises 
made by the present and previous State 
administrations as to what would be 
done by them. 

In some communities in Pennsylvania, 
the actual rate of unemployment is de- 
ceptive because a high percentage of 
women are working in the small clothing 
factories and in small business enter- 
prises, while the percentage of unem- 
ployment among the men of those com- 
munities is at times well over 50 percent. 
The result is that we see in those com- 
munities men standing around in the 
village squares, disconsolate, or doing 
the shopping or babysitting, while the 
women support the families as the sole 
breadwinners. This is shameful and 
shocking to the dignity and pride of our 
people. It is something which con- 
tributes greatly to the difficulties with 
which these communities are faced. 
Among other considerations, it is some- 
thing which tends to discourage industry 
from locating in those communities. 

Mr. President, it is my honest belief 
that the passage of the proposed legis- 
lation will greatly help to alleviate such 
conditions. If my own amendment 
shall not be agreed to, I intend to sup- 
port S. 1, although I believe my amend- 
ment is a better approach to solving 
the problem, 


Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Would the Senator con- 
sider modifying his amendment to in- 
clude therein the section at the end of 
the bill, which was adopted on 8. 1, and 
which was my amendment providing for 
the termination of the proposed legisla- 
tion as of June 30, 1965? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will accept such an 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment may be con- 
sidered as being modified in that 
manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Second, I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if he will accept the 
so-called antipirating amendment which 
appears in S. 1 at the top of page 46, 
lines 1 through 8. This is an amend- 
ment which is also adopted on S. 1 and 
has been generally agreed to by almost 
all Senators who have considered it. 

Mr.SCOTT. We in the affected areas 
do not want to take bread out of the 
mouths of any employee or any family 
in the United States. We do not want 
to transfer employment merely to create 
unemployment. We want to create new 
jobs and to keep them filled. Therefore, 
I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment referred to by 
the Senator from Connecticut may be 
incorporated as a part of my amend- 
ment offered in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Reserving 
the right to object, I should like the 
Senator from Connecticut to know that 
I am according him a privilege which he 
accorded me after considerable delibera- 
tion on yesterday, but I ask that I be 
given unanimous consent to withdraw 
my amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s courtesy very much, indeed. I was 
glad to accord him that courtesy yester- 
day. I appreciate his reciprocal interest 
in that respect. 

Mr. President, I was about to say that 
the language of the antipirating amend- 
ment should appear in the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania on 
page 7, after line 11. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I accept 
the suggestion, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the modification may so 
appear in my amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intend 
to support the Scott amendment in the 
nature of a substitute because I think it 
does everything that S. 1 does, and I 
think it has one additional strength 
which commends itself to me very much: 
It cuts the provision for the so-called 
rural areas from $100 million to $50 mil- 
lion. I had intended to offer such an 
amendment, but I think it is just as well 
incorporated in, and it is in essence, the 


nature of a substitute, that purpose is 
adequately served by laying it before the 
Senate. 

The reason why I say that the agricul- 
tural or rural area appropriation is twice 
as great as it really ought to be is that 
a@ rural development program is now 
working in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The most intelligent thing to do 
would be simply to extend and continue 
that; that is, to secure more money, if we 
wish, by appropriation and to let it go on. 
It is doing very well. Perhaps its only 
“curse” is that it was developed under 
the preceding administration. That 
commends it to me, and I think would 
commend it to many Senators on this 
side of the aisle. We have heard about 
Senators, including myself, being pa- 
rochial in the course of debate. That is 
understandable; it is not received in- 
vidiously at all. 

However, I do not believe anyone else 
ought to be parochial either, with respect 
to continuing a good program. This 
program will be continued in effect be- 
cause we are allowing the Secretary of 
Commerce, under the bill, to delegate any 
part of it to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He has already testified that he will dele- 
gate this particular aspect of the pro- 
gram to the Department of Agriculture. 
But what is not cured in S. 1 is the fact 
that rural areas which are found to be 
eligible because of their low income have 
$100 million allocated to them to partici- 
pate in the program. 

But, in addition, if they qualify under 
other sections of the bill with relation to 
a continuous period of unemployment, 
they may qualify under those, as well. 

In short, under Senate bill 1, the rural 
areas, unlixe the urban areas, can qualify 
not only for their own $100 million, but 
also for the $100 million—which is little 
enough—allocated to the urban areas. 
Mr. President, I do not think that is 
right. 

It is for that reason that I discussed 
the matter in the committee—although 
I did not see any point in offering the 
amendment there, because it was obvious 
what its fate there would be; and it is 
likewise for that reason that I now sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], because on 
that point his amendment is eminently 
sound. 

Much has been said about rural de- 
velopment. Thirty States now have such 
projects. The authority for the pro- 
gram exists under the Agricultural Serv- 
ice Extension Act of 1955. In addition, 
the Small Business Administration, in 
its report, demonstrates that it, too, has 
helped very materially—having made $95 
million of loans, itself, in furtherance of 
this program, also. 

It has been widely hailed as an effec- 
tive and successful program; and I be- 
lieve that a sum of $50 million is ade- 
quate, considering the fact that these 
areas can qualify not only as rural areas 
of low income, but also as areas with per- 
sistent underemployment. 

Therefore, I hope very much that the 
Scott substitute, which puts this matter 
before us in a consolidated way, as a 
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comprehensive plan, will be adopted. I 
think it does precisely what Senate bill 1 
does, in its practical thrust in this area; 
and it has the advantage of reducing the 
size of this rural area fund, which I be- 
lieve is twice as large as it should be. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to join in the 
remarks my distinguished colleague has 
made in regard to preferring the Scott 
substitute to Senate bill 1, as it now is 
before us. 

I was a cosponsor, with the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, of 
this bill, originally. But I believe he has 
devised a much sounder program, and I 
shall certainly support his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time available 
to me. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
both of the distinguished Senators from 
New York for their support. 

I shall reserve the remainder of the 
time available to me until I address a 
question to the senior Senator from IIlli- 
nois [Mr. DouGitas]: Does he expect to 
use any time at this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to yield 
my 5 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarRxK]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Before doing so, then, 
let me say—and then I shall defer to 
the Senator from Ilinois—that I desire 
to point out that my bill, or rather my 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, contains one provision which it did 
not contain in the previous session of 
Congress; namely, there is now in the 
bill a provision for retaining subsist- 
ence payments—a provision which I be- 
lieve improves the bill, which I have 
offered as an amendment. 

Mr. President, for the moment I re- 
serve the remainder of the time avail- 
able to me. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I oppose, 
with regret, the amendment of my col- 
league from Pennsylvania. So does the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. So do the 
Officials of our State government who 
are charged with administration of the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Association program and with the han- 
dling of the problem of unemployment 
relief in our Commonwealth. 

The pending amendment is a watered- 
down version of the Douglas bill which 
we are presently engaged in consider- 
ing. The pending amendment is a 
stepped-up version of the Dirksen sub- 
stitute which the Senate rejected, earlier 
this afternoon, by a very large vote. 

The difficulty with my colleague’s 
amendment is that it is not only too lit- 
tle, but it also comes too late. It comes 
at a time when I am confident that a 
majority of the Members of the Senate 
have determined that they will support 
the committee bill. 
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I think it quite unfair to cut in half 
the loans for rural areas. My State is 
largely an industrial State, so it will not 
benefit from the rural area provision. 
Nevertheless, I believe we should take 
a national view of this problem; and 
any one who has studied the record made 
before the committee must conclude that 
the need of the rural areas is as great 
as the need of the urban areas. 

The amendment calls for financing by 
appropriations—a proposal which on 
yesterday was rejected by the Senate 
by a vote of 49 to 45; and I do not believe 
we should now include a provision which 
the Senate rejected on yesterday. 

This amendment would eliminate all 
grants for public facilities, and would 
drastically reduce the amount of loans 
for public utilities. 

I wonder what my colleague thinks 
the effect of his amendment would be on 
@ community such as Barren Hill, Pa., 
a community with a population of 1,000, 
@ community where all those who for- 
merly had jobs are now on relief. Does 
my colleague think those persons, now 
unemployed and on relief, will be able 
to finance loans in an amount sufficient 
to bring in the kind of industry which 
would be able to take those unemployed 
coal miners out of their misery and re- 
turn them. to payrolls? 

I could talk at length in pointing out 
the inadequacies of the proposed sub- 
stitute. One can say it is substantially 
better than the Eisenhower bill. How- 
ever, certainly it is substantially worse 
than the administration bill. 

Thus, Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment will be rejected by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
no further request for time. 

I shall conclude by observing that 
perhaps the very moderation of the ap- 
proach I propose is evidenced by the fact 
that my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, feels that it is at 
the same time both stepped up and 
watered down. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, such a re- 
mark provides a very good test of 
whether such an amendment, proposed 
in a spirit of moderation, is needed. On 
the other hand, being a realist, and real- 
izing that those of us on this side of the 
aisle are outnumbered 2 to 1, and in view 
of the fact that we already have had an 
indication of what is likely to be the 
vote on what I regard as a very sagacious 
solution of the problem, I shall await 
the vote here in the Senate. 

As for Barren Hill, which my senior 
colleague has said has a population of 
1,000, all unemployed, that community 
has actually experienced worsening con- 
ditions under two successive administra- 
tions in Pennsylvania, both of which 
firmly promised the people of Pennsyl- 
vania that they would solve the dis- 
tressed area problem. Both those ad- 
ministrations assured those who were 
unemployed that something would be 
done. However, the lives and the for- 
tunes of the people of Barren Hill have 
become more barren with the passing 
of each year of unfulfilled promises by 
two State administrations; and I do not 
quite understand how either bill would 
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automatically provide much employment 
to Barren Hill, unless industry goes 
there. 

I have some question as to the ulti- 
mate, overall effectiveness of this entire 
approach. I support it because I believe 
we must try our best to provide the aid 
which is needed in these communities, 
which are so badly stricken. 

But we shall better be able to judge 
the success of this program about a year 
after it has been in operation; and then 
I hope my caveat will be noted; namely, 
that perhaps not all of the things that 
have been promised by Senators on both 
sides of the aisle who are in support of 
the various bills and amendments will 
then have been achieved, perhaps be- 
cause they are not possible of achieve- 
ment, perhaps because they are not well 
administered, perhaps because industry 
cannot successfully be lured into these 
areas. 

I sincerely hope that is not correct. I 
sincerely hope the bill will work effec- 
tively. I hope the Administrator who is 
appointed will be a person experienced in 
problems of distressed areas and chronic 
unemployment. I hope such an Admin- 
istrator will not be plucked from the 
nightclubs of New York City or from 
the gay white lights of Broadway, but 
that the Administrator to be selected 
will be one who, by reason of his expe- 
rience, his wisdom, his compassion, and 
his determination to accomplish the job, 
will satisfy the people of my Common- 
wealth and of the other communities 
that the appointment is indeed in the 
hands of a man who plans to get things 
done, to get the unemployed back to 
work, to relieve chronic unemployment. 
I certainly wish success to the measure 
which will ultimately go to the President. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to the character- 
istic speech of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in which he demonstrates that, 
with less money, he will give more re- 
lief. And since the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been characterizing himself 
as a moderate, I hope he will forgive me 
if I say he is a “split the difference” 
Senator. I have proposed the inadequate 
sum of $394 million. The administration 
has proposed $75 million. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] proposes 
$214 million—splitting the difference 
between the two. 

In other words, this is a “split the dif- 
ference” proposal. If the bill cannot be 
defeated entirely, appropriate only $75 
million. If the $75 million proposal is 
defeated, then cut the amount down to 
$214 million. 

The $394 million proposed is in itself 
inadequate. Let us not cut it by a single 
cent, and let us vote down the amend- 
ment by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, on the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Since the Senator has 
characterized me—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a “split the dif- 
ference” Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. 


I heard the Senator 
quite accurately the first time. I would 
much rather be a “split the difference” 
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Senator than a “split the hair” Senator 
or a “split the Treasury” Senator. 

The Senator from Illinois knows quite 
well that I favor this type of legislation. 
J am trying to secure the best legislation 
I can. And if the Senator from Illinois 
thinks a Senator is in error in trying 
to save the people of this country a little 
money, I suggest to the Senator from 
Tllinois that it is an error which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has carefully avoided 
falling into. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator reminds 
me of what Mr. Dooley said of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s attack on the trusts: 

I am against the trusts; I will smash them; 
but, on the other hand, not so fast. 


[Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back his remaining time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield back my re- 
maining time, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott] in the nature of a 
substitute. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BartT- 
LETT], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLsricHT], and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota {[Mr. McCartuy], 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaAKLEy], is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. BaRTLETT], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. RoBEertTson], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. BLAKLEY] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] is 
absent because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPe- 
HART], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 57, as follows: 


[No. 14] 

YEAS—31 
Aiken Eastland . Mundt 
Boggs Fong Saltonstall 
Bridges Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bush Hickenlooper Scott 
Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Carlson Javits Stennis 
Case, 8. Dak Keating Thurmond 
Cotton Kuchel Wiley 
Curtis Lausche Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Miller 
Dworshak Morton 
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NAYS—57 
Anderson Hartke Metcalf 
Beall Hayden Monroney 
Bennett Hickey Morse 
Bible Hill Moss 
Burdick Holland Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Humphrey Neuberger 
Cannon Jackson Pastore 
Carroll Johnston Pell 
Case, N.J. Jordan Proxmire 
Church Kefauver Randolph 
Clark Kerr Russell 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smathers 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Smith, Mass. 
Douglas Long, La. Sparkman 
Engle Magnuson Symington 
Ervin Mansfield Talmadge 
Gore McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Gruening McGee Yarborough 
Hart McNamara Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—12 
Allott Capehart McCarthy 
Bartlett Chavez Prouty 
Blakley Ellender Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Fulbright Young, N. Dak. 
So Mr. Scort’s amendment in the 


nature of a substitute for the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that that motion be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe this is a 
good time to ask for the yeas and nays 
on final passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield to me 2 minutes 
in order that I may present two amend- 
ments? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah is happy to accommodate the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk, and 
I ask that the acting majority leader give 
his attention as it is read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 44, 
line 4, in the committee amendment, 
after the comma it is proposed to insert 
the following: “the extent to which rural 
development projects have previously 
been located in any such area under pro- 
grams administered by the Department 
of Agriculture.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to accept the amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. With that assurance, may 
the amendment be put to a vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do all 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield back my time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield back my time. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 44, 
line 16, in the committee amendment, 
before the period it is proposed to insert 
a colon and the following: 

Provided, That not more than one such 
project shall be located in any one State 
unless the Secretary has considered such 
applications for assistance under this Act as 
may have come from the several States 
which apply for such assistance. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment is in much better form than 
ifS progenitor, which was proposed in the 
committee, and which was then what I 
called the “Rhode Island red’’ amend- 
ment, because it provided aid to the 
farming industry of the State of Rhode 
Island. It did not seem to me there 
were many farms in Rhode Island which 
required such care. As I said on a pre- 
vious occasion, when the present Pre- 
siding Officer was in the chair, I do not 
think there are many “reds” in Rhode 
Island anyway, and, in the second place, 
I do not think they need aid. But in its 
present form I believe the amendment 
is innocuous and therefore I accept it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I merely wish to 
make the observation that if the amend- 
ment is such a boon to the State of 
Rhode Island, I congratulate the man- 
ager of the bill for accepting it. 

Mr. BUSH. I hope the Senator will 
not exclude me, the offerer of the amend- 
ment in behalf of his State, in his con- 
gratulations. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. If such was the in- 
tent and motive of the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, I congratulate 
him also. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall also accept the ap- 
plause of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois for the improvement of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the amend- 
ment was originally proposed, in a form 
that assured there must be one for every 
State, no matter whether it needed aid 
or not, I referred to the amendment as 
the “pass the biscuits pappy” amend- 
ment. In view of the changes that have 
been made I withdraw the statement, 
and if it was uttered, it was uttered in 
the Pickwickian sense. 

Mr. BUSH. I am sure the Senator 
from Illinois is full of that kind of sense, 
and I thank him for accepting the 
amendments. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield back my time. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 3-13-61, which I ask 
the clerk to state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 43, 
line 1, beginning with the word “Any” 
it is proposed to strike out all through 
line 10. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
called up the amendment, and I wish to 
discuss it briefly. I shall not ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 
The record on amendments has not been 
too good in the past few days. However, 
I do have a 30-minute statement in op- 
position to the bill, and it seems to me 
I would probably save time if I at- 
tempted to cover both points while I am 
on my feet. So it is my intention to talk 
about 30 minutes on the bill itself and if 
my colleagues need to return to thefr 
offices in order to sign their mail, shave, 
or obtain some other service, I shall try 
to see that the vote on final passage is 
delayed for at least 30 minutes. 

Before I begin my formal statement 
I should like to take a minute to com- 
ment on my personal vote on the Dirksen 
amendment and the Scott amendment. 
I voted “nay” on both amendments. I 
think each of them proposed an improve- 
ment in the present bill, but I think each 
of them contains the seeds of the faults 
to which, in my forthcoming statement, 
I will ascribe to the bill itself. So in 
order to be consistent, I had to vote 
against both proposed amendments be- 
cause in effect they were simply vari- 
ations of the bill. 

I oppose S. 1, as I opposed S. 722 last 
year, and welcome the opportunity to 
explain why. 

I do not oppose the objective of the 
bill, which is to solve the problem of 
chronic unemployment. I do not deny 
that the problem exists—and cries out 
for a solution. 

I differ with the bill’s supporters in 
a way that I think is significant. With 
tears and charts, they seek to prove the 
existence of the problem, and then take 
it for granted that this bill will solve 
it. I admit the existence of the prob- 
lem, and having put this bill to the test 
of reason and experience, have come to 
the conclusion that the bill will not 
solve it. Because of this difference, they 
say I am heartless, but in return I may 
say they are cruel, because they raise 
false hopes. 

Because it is easier to be emotional 
than to face facts, I am sure the bill 
will pass, but I am equally sure that it 
will fail, and I want the record to show 
why I believe this. 

The problem of chronic and persist- 
ent unemployment is one of our most 
serious national problems, not only in 
terms of its bad economic effects, but 
particularly in terms of human suffering, 
and the deterioration of human values 
and resources. Therefore, my chief ob- 
jection to the bill is that it will not pro- 
duce the results its advocates anticipate, 
and that having passed it under the 
illusion that it will, we will not look 
further for the real answer. 

The main programs in the bill will re- 
quire more than a year to bring forth 
even the most meager results that might 
follow under even the most hopeful cir- 
cumstances. And this delay will add 
frustration to the existing misery. The 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
acknowledging that the bill’s effects will 
be small, likes to quote the Chinese 
philosopher, Lao-tse, to the effect that 
a journey of a thousand miles begins 
with one step, and says this bill is that 
step. I am neither Chinese nor a phi- 
losopher, but I know that if that first 
step starts out in the wrong direction, we 
must travel more than the original thou- 
sand miles to reach our goal—if we ever 
do. 

I think the step this bill takes is lead- 
ing us in the wrong direction. Here are 
some of my reasons: 

First, it fails to implement its basic 
objective, which in itself is inadequate, 
being merely to alleviate conditions of 
chronic and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment of certain eco- 
nomically depressed areas. 

What should our basic objective be? 
We are not interested in alleviating 
unemployment. Rather, we should seek 
to discover the range of situations and 
conditions that have contributed to this 
chronic unemployment in order that we 
can develop cooperative efforts to cure 
them. If that is our goal, we must look 
at the specific problems of each com- 
munity. If we do this, we may find many 
broad, common problems that run 
through the whole pattern, but in each 
community there will probably be a dif- 
ferent mix and each will require a 
different program for a cure. 

If the cure is our objective, we ought 
to start at the community level and 
reach out from there for cooperative as- 
sistance from community leaders, 
entrepreneurs, investors, labor leaders, 
educators, State and local governments, 
and finally, perhaps, specific existing 
services of the Federal Government. 

But the pending bill starts with the 
Federal Government and reaches down. 
It assumes that all unemployment is 
alike, and can be cured with a general 
Federal program, regardless of the local 
situation or the specific cause of the 
distress. 

It prescribes a painkiller—like as- 
pirin—without being concerned whether 
the pain is caused by an incurable 
cancer or a hangover. And finally, the 
programs it offers, the painkillers it 
prescribes, are for the most part already 
available and have already been used 
for years. Instead of offering a great 
new program, we are in fact injecting 
Federal power and Federal taxpayers’ 
money into programs that have been 
available for a long time—either from 
private sources or through local units 
of Government. And, since the prob- 
lem of chronic and persistent unem- 
ployment continues, there is no reason 
to believe that the pending bill, which 
really takes no new step, will solve them 
now. 

In fact—and this is the second proof 
of the wrong direction—rather than 
helping the situation, Federal interven- 
tion will interject new problems. What 
are some of these? 

First, it sets up new forms of discrimi- 
nation. It will increase the burden on 
all Federal taxpayers for the benefit of 
a few communities. The bill itself au- 
thorizes an expenditure of approximate- 
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ly $400 million, but its administrative 
cost under the Department of Commerce, 
so far as I know, has never been esti- 
mated. 

Furthermore, the benefits available to 
depressed industrial areas under the defi- 
nitions of the bill will be limited to a few 
States. The remaining States must con- 
tribute without sharing, and my State 
of Utah is one of these. 

Since the criteria for rural develop- 
ment are not clearly spelled out, no one 
knows how this money will be divided. 

The bill will discriminate among the 
unemployed themselves. This I have 
discussed in detail on page 57 of the 
committee report. Here I shall just 
summarize by saying that of 648,000 un- 
employed in the depressed areas which 
qualify under the bill, only about 38,500, 
or 1 out of 17, could get a job if this bill 
were completely successful. Of course, 
there is the further obvious discrimina- 
tion that even these potential bene- 
ficiaries represent only 1 out of 136 un- 
employed persons in the United States. 

This bill threatens our free enterprise 
system. It runs counter to the precepts 
of what is still essentially a private mar- 
ket mechanism, operating within a dy- 
namic and growing economy. 

The strength of the United States to 
a great degree is attributable to the 
fluidity of its resources among areas 
that can use them most efficiently. This 
has always been an essential strength of 
our political system—that it permitted 
these adjustments. And the pending 
bill would threaten to destroy that ad- 
justment mechanism. 

Our economy has grown strong be- 
cause throughout our history the loca- 
tion of industrial establishments has 
been related to the basic economic con- 
siderations involyed—good markets, 
availability of transportation, the labor 
supply, the accessibility to raw materials 
in the area, and the existence of a 
healthy business climate, and so forth. 
To substitute an artificially created, 
Government-sponsored program to in- 
duce industries to locate in areas which 
are intrinsically unsuited for them, 
purely on the ground that these areas 
are unable to compete on purely eco- 
nomic grounds, is to throw a monkey 
wrench into the economic machine. 

Once Congress establishes the princi- 
ple that the Federal Government should 
direct industrial expansion into selected 
areas, there will be powerful political 
pressures to fulfill the commitment to 
these areas. 

If initial plant-location inducements 
do not prove adequate to carry out the 
commitment, greater inducements will 
undoubtedly be proposed to Congress. 
And political pressures to provide them 
may well be irresistible. 

The bill is unnecessary because all the 
services it provides are already available 
through private sources, local govern- 
ments, or existing Federal agencies in 
ways which are equally effective or can 
be made so by slight modifications. 

The bill sets up four major programs: 

First. Commercial and industrial loans 
for buildings in urban depressed areas. 

Second. Commercial and industrial 
loans for rural areas. 
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Third. Public facility loans and grants. 

Fourth. Vocational training and re- 
training. 

In each case, either the program is 
essentially a duplication of an existing 
program, or it will not solve the problem 
which created the unemployment in the 
first place. 

Sections 5 and 6 of the bill describe the 
so-called “redevelopment areas” and set 
forth a program under which the Fed- 
eral Government will lend up to 65 per- 
cent of the capital needed to build build- 
ings and “in case of demonstrated need”’ 
purchase machinery to aid in providing 
employment opportunities in the areas. 

Looking at the specific provisions of 
the bill, I should like to comment on some 
of its obvious weaknesses in these pro- 
grams. 

1. THE CRITERIA 

Criteria under the bill are set up sta- 
tistically and while the bill says they 
must exclude “unemployment due pri- 
marily to temporary or seasonal factors,” 
they do not do so, because they are based 
on a sampling statistical technique and 
make no attempt to analyze the kind 
or duration of unemployment involved. 
This failure is made obvious by the 
monthly fluctuations of the numbers, as 
a result of which some cities near the 
breaking point move in and out of 
eligibility. 

After setting up the criteria, the bill 
in section 5(b) gives the Administrator 
the right to ignore them on a very gen- 
eral finding of need—which might turn 
out to be a political need. Section 5(b) 
is generally considered to be the section 
relating to rural areas. We do not find 
the word “rural’”’ until we reach the bot- 
tom of page 43. However, section 5(b) 
begins: 

The Administrator shall also designate as 
“redevelopment areas” those areas (includ- 
ing Indian reservations) within the United 
States which do not meet the requirements 
set forth in subsection (a) but which he 
determines are among the highest in num- 
bers and percentages of low-income families, 
and in which there exists a condition of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
or underemployment. 


In my opinion, this opens the door 
wide to the Administrator to ignore the 
criteria contained in section 5(a), and 
permits him to include in the program 
almost any area. 

There is another subsection of section 
5 which affects this situation, and I shall 
comment on that a little later. 

Now I should like to talk about the 
program. 

2. THE PROGRAM 

The program which the bill creates by 
these sections is in fact a financial sub- 
sidy or inducement to business to locate 
in an eligible community. The extent 
of this subsidy, when it is boiled down, 
is the possible difference between the 
interest rate on loans, under this bill, 
roughly 4% percent, and the cost of 
money through other means. On this 
Phase of the program I have these 
comments: 

(a) It will not create jobs. If merely 
building buildings would do so, we need 
never have any unemployment. Rather 
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the reverse is true. Job-generating new 
ideas, new products, new services, and 
new markets come first and then the 
factory buildings will be built, or empty 
ones filled, or full ones expanded. But 
it is necessary, first, to have the jobs be- 
fore the buildings. 

(b) The program is not necessary. 
There was no positive testimony in the 
hearings to the effect that money is not 
available in depressed areas to finance 
the location of good prospects; indeed, 
there was much evidence to the contrary. 

(c) AS an economic incentive, this 
proposal is very weak. Money can be 
and has been raised by the sale of tax- 
free community revenue bonds at inter- 
est rates equal to or lower than those 
available under this bill, and there is a 
ready market for these bonds which can 
now be issued in 15 States; and, by 
changes in State laws, could be available 
everywhere. Even if we look to other 
private sources without the tax-exempt 
advantages of revenue bonds, this sub- 
sidy would be worth considerably less 
than 1 percent of the cost of production 
in manufacturing, since you are only 
reducing building financing cost by 
only one-third and these represent only 
2 percent of the costs of production in 
manufacturing. 

(d) There are between 10,000 and 
15,000 private and local public agencies 
already working to persuade business to 
locate in their communities, and in 1957 
they spent an estimated $30 million just 
on sales efforts alone. 

To show how widespread this prac- 
tice is, I have some samples of the liter- 
ature which is now being produced to 
try to persuade businessmen to move 
into specific States or communities. So 
far as I know, the bill would not provide 
a single dollar which could be used for 
this purpose. 

I have before me a Massachusetts 
book, a Pennsylvania book, and an IIl- 
linois book. 

Another example is a very beautiful 
book prepared by the State of Kentucky, 
which has distressed areas. 

Another magnificent book is entitled 
“The Immutable Images of Oklahoma.” 
This is the kind of material which is 
now being prepared and distributed at 
a cost, including the sales effort to sup- 
port it, of some $30 million a year. Yet 
such promotional methods have not been 
successful in locating industries in de- 
pressed areas in many of the States 
which are now spending that money. 

I listened to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania argue with his junior col- 
league. Pennsylvania has a very excel- 
lent program, probably as good as any 
in the United States. The man in 
charge of that program testified that 
it was possible to persuade only 28 per- 
cent of the prospects to go into de- 
pressed areas; the other 72 percent 
preferred to go into areas where there 
was no problem of great unemployment. 

The bill provides no funds for sales 
promotion of communities, unless the 
funds set up for technical assistance un- 
der section 22 can be so used. But these 
funds total only $414 million for all tech- 
nical assistance of all types, including 
sales promotion, if such does qualify. 
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The bill is not clear on this. This is a 
far cry from the $30 million spent by 
existing development groups exclusively 
for this function. 

(e) The $200 million for industrial 
loans in urban and rural areas set up 
by the bill is a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with what private business spends 
for plant and equipment without such a 
bill. In the recession year of 1958, this 
was $9 billion in manufacturing indus- 
tries, and $29 billion in all industries— 
145 times greater than the bill proposes. 
Six billion dollars of this went for build- 
ings alone in 1958, 30 times the amount 
proposed by the bill for this restricted 
purpose. 

(f) But even if the $200 million were 
spent, it would probably be ineftectual 
for two reasons: 

First. Several States are already of- 
fering greater inducements than this 
bill could create, including local tax and 
other concessions. 

Second. Those people who work pro- 
fessionally in the field of selling com- 
munities as locations to industry gen- 
erally agree that there are other values 
which are much more persuasive than 
subsidized rent. I obtained specific lists 
from 47 of the 50 States, and they are 
summarized on page 55 of the commit- 
tee report. With respect to the cost of 
rent, only one placed it as high as fourth. 
Nearly all of the replies placed it at or 
near the bottom of the list and added 
the comment that rent was of relatively 
minor importance. 

Yet all the bill would do would be to 
provide subsidized loans equal to ap- 
proximately 1 percent of the total cost 
of manufacturing. 

(g) The bill fails as an immediate pro- 
gram to alleviate unemployment because 
it takes from 9 to 18 months to locate 
and persuade a prospect, in addition to 
the time to construct the building. 
Many persons are hoping that as soon 
as the bill is passed, jobs will begin to 
spring up in the depressed areas. A 
year, perhaps 2 years, under the most 
favorable circumstances, will have passed 
before the meager effects of the bill can 
be felt. 

(h) Because of the other programs 
now operating, interjection of this Fed- 
eral program may have three undesir- 
able effects: 

First. It may attract only the less-de- 
sirable and more risky enterprises which 
have a low survival rate and Create only 
temporary jobs. Some such mortality 
has happened in many depressed com- 
munities already. 

Second. Since the program cannot 
create new jobs or increase the number 
of prospects, it will simply replace money 
which would have come from other 
sources without having changed a single 
management decision or location, and 
thus, taxpayers’ money will be down the 
drain, so to speak. I feel certain that 
much of the support from the people in 
the States which already have active 
programs for this purpose is that they 
hope Federal money will come in and 
enable them to save some of the money 
which is now being spent at the State 
level. 

But, Mr. President, even more serious 
than that, this measure is a first, faint 
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step into Federalized manufacturing 
facilities. 

Third. Since the bill sets up a new 
bureaucracy, the cost per job located 
will be very high. 

(i) Section 20 of the bill requires the 
revelation to the public of certain basic 
facts about a company which applies 
for a loan under this bill—including the 
amount of the loan, its purpose, and the 
security offered. In the case of private 
loans, made from private sources, this 
information is kept in confidence. Few 
businesses with good credit would want 
to make their program public, just to 
save a fraction of the interest cost. 

Turning now to the application of 
this proposed law to rural redevelop- 
ment areas, as found in subsection 5(b), 
all of the above objections apply, plus 
these additional criticisms. 

The criteria under subsection 5(b) are 
so loose as to invite political pressures. 
Every rural community in the United 
States that dreams of becoming an in- 
dustrial center can apply; and this is 
particularly true for low-income, low- 
cost-of-living areas in the South and in 
the Southwest. 

Except for the loan feature, which, 
as I have indicated, is not very signifi- 
cant, the provisions of this section are 
closely related to the rural development 
program started under the Eisenhower 
administration in the Department of 
Agriculture. If that program needs 
beefing up, why not do so? If we have 
both, Gresham’s law will operate, and 
one will be ignored. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] has made the point that if we 
have two programs, one for general re- 
development areas meeting certain spec- 
ified unemployment ratios, and another 
specifically for rural communities, the 
rural communities can probably claim 
under both, and thus have an advantage 
over the larger cities. This is worth con- 
sidering as another weakness of this 
subsection. 

Now we come to the third phase of 
the bill. Section 7 provides for $100 
million in loans for public facilities for 
commercial and industral purposes, and 
section 8 for $75 million of Federal 
grants for the same purposes. 

The reasons why the public facility 
loan provisions are not necessary are, 
to me, obvious: 

First. Most communities can issue 
tax-exempt bonds, general or revenue, 
at lower interest rates. 

Second. Those who wish to do so can 
use the existing law under which such 
loans are available through the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, which al- 
ready has a staff set up to provide this 
service. 

Third. If it is agreed that loans under 
this section would be turned over to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
administer, I would observe that if an 
agency has two loan programs of differ- 
ent values, then the most advantageous 
and the cheapest one will be used, and 
the other will be neglected. Therefore, 
Mr. President, why not have only one, in 
the first place? 

Fourth. If it is argued that the bill 
would authorize a type of loan that the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency can- 
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not now provide, then certainly it would 

be simpler to amend the Housing and 

Home Finance Agency law, rather than 

to make a new one. 

Section 8 provides for grants for public 
facility projects. This breaks through 
into a new area of Federal handouts. 
Under the present law, grants are avail- 
able for planning community facilities. 
This proposed law would make them 
available for actual construction of such 
projects, on the weak and general cri- 
terion that “there is little probability 
that such a project can be undertaken 
without the grant.” Can one think of 
any community which could not develop 
a real case, under this rule—in short, 
that without this grant, it could not pro- 
vide the service? If we ever begin on 
grants for public facilities, who will ap- 
ply for loans? This is another serious 
breach in the wall that separates Wash- 
ington from the local community. 

This brings us to the fourth general 
phase, represented by sections 16 and 
17. These sections involve training and 
retraining for new jobs, either after an 
industry relocates, or before. This is 
one area on which I think Federal lead- 
ership and participation can be helpful. 
But I think this program is of such 
great importance that it requires a bill 
of its own. This is an area in which the 
Banking and Currency Committee lacks 
jurisdiction. The problem of develop- 
ing a program of vocational education 
for unemployed adults belongs to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
It needs very serious study, in which not 
only the congressional committees, but 
also the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the several States should 
participate. Some interesting pilot pro- 
grams have been operating in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky; and some excellent 
ideas that have grown out of that ex- 
perience are contained in a brochure, 
written by David L. Francis, mayor of 
Huntington, W. Va., entitled “Solving 
a Critical Human Problem.” I recom- 
mend its reading to every Senator, and 
ask that a certain section which I have 
marked be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The excerpts from the article are as 
follows: 

Steps Necessary To IMPLEMENT PROPOSALS 
FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN REPORT 
ENTITLED “SOLVING A CRITICAL HUMAN 
PROBLEM” 

The programs outlined by legislation now 
pending—bringing new industry and jobs 
into distressed areas—may take many 
months or years to reach down to the level 
of the man who is now actually unemployed. 
Therefore, outmigration on a carefully 
planned basis is a necessary part of this pro- 
gram to give immediate relief. The follow- 
ing four steps are necessary to fulfill such a 
program. 

1. Counseling by employer or termination 
of employee’s job and reference by employer 
to the counseling service of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service office. If the unemployed per- 
son has been without work for an extended 
period, the U.S. Employment Service coun- 
selor should provide aptitude tests and 
guidance as needed. 
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2. The U.S. Employment Service counselor 
should review the applicant’s aptitude tests, 
determine where he is qualified to work, and 
then review with him the jobs available 
locally or elsewhere. If employment can be 
found locally, the problem is solved at that 
point. If not, the counselor should deter- 
mine the financial ability of the applicant 
to travel to an area offering potential 
employment to him. 

3. If the applicant cannot find a job locally 
or is not qualified for employment outside 
the area, the counselor should determine 
whether vocational training will properly 
retrain him for a job locally or to relocate 
in another area. If the applicant has suffi- 
cient finances to attend training school on 
his own, the counselor should so recommend. 
If not, the counselor should work out the 
financial assistance necessary (new legisla- 
tion will be required to give this assistance), 
and the applicant should be encouraged to 
avail himself to such retraining. 

4. On completion of the retraining course, 
counselor should again consult with appli- 
cant and provide detailed assistance in 
securing employment within the area or 
without. This may require a loan to the ap- 
plicant to enable him to travel to an area of 
potential employment and ultimately re- 
locate his family there. 

It is recognized that capital expenditures 
will be required either to expand existing 
vocational schools or construct new ones. 
The pattern for such schools has already 
been developed in both Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

Such a program, handled primarily on the 
evening shift in vocational schools, could 
process several thousand unemployed 
workers in West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky and, over a 3-year period, could elim- 
inate at least 50 percent of the labor surplus 
in those States. It is doubtful that the pro- 
gram now in the legislative hopper could 
give the same results in a 6-year period, if 
ever. 

A secondary aspect of this training pro- 
gram is the fact that neither West Virginia 
nor Kentucky is currently providing suffi- 
cient vocational training to high school stu- 
dents, particularly those who do not plan 
to attend college. As a result, these young 
people are graduating from high school 
without proper training to seek gainful em- 
ployment. Thus such a program as out- 
lined herein, when it has completed its 
primary objective, could be merged into an 
expanded training program for high school 
students which would better prepare them 
for gainful employment upon graduation 
from high school. 





Crry OF HUNTINGTON, 
Huntington, W. Va., February 9, 1961. 
To Interested Parties: 

Herewith is final draft of my report “Solv- 
ing a Critical Human Problem,” the previous 
draft of which was mailed to some 600 edu- 
cators, legislators, businessmen, and mem- 
bers of the press and communications 
media. Many favorable editorial comments 
have been made on this draft, and a num- 
ber of constructive suggestions received 
have been incorporated in this final draft. 

Vocational training as a solution to un- 
employment is not a new idea, but has never 
been used in sufficient volume to more 
than prove it can be done. The distressed 
area problem has increased to the extent 
that corrective measures of equal size are 
needed. 

No mention has been made as to sources 
of revenue to finance this program, except 
in one instance, because it is generally 
beyond the province of this study. The 
decision as to where financing, should orig- 
inate should be made within the State 
legislatures as well as in Washington. 

If this report is to be of any use, it must 
be seriously considered and acted upon by 
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both our National and State legislators. 
Your active support toward that end is re- 
spectfully requested. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davrm L. FRANCIS. 
SOLVING A CRITICAL HUMAN PRoBLEM—A Pro- 
POSAL TO IMPROVE JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
DEPRESSED AREA UNEMPLOYED IN WEST VIR- 
GINIA AND IN EASTERN KENTUCKY 
(By David L. Francis, mayor, city of 
Huntington, W. Va.) 
INTRODUCTION 
The magnitude of the West Virginia-east- 
ern Kentucky unemployment problem is 
critically large and therefore requires correc- 
tive action of equal size. 


Number of unemployed 


Increase 
January | January since 
1961 1960 January 
1960 
West Virginia. -........- 85, 000 60, 000 25, 000 
Eastern Kentucky ---- 45, 000 40, 000 5, 000 


Number receiving unemployment compen- 
sation, January 1961 

Rg Oe ee ae ee ee 40, 

og SEE eee 13, 000 

It is to be noted that not included above 
are several thousand persons who have 
exhausted the unemployment benefits or who 
are on direct public assistance. The number 
of people receiving surplus food on a regu- 
lar basis totals 300,000 in West Virginia and 
175,000 in eastern Kentucky. 

Out of a population of 1,860,000 West Vir- 
ginia’s 523,000 work force (excluding agri- 
culture workers) has 16.5 percent unem- 
ployed (85,000). Eastern Kentucky, with a 
120,000 nonagriculture work force, has 45,000 
unemployed (87 percent) out of a total 
population of 668,000. 

There is no one single solution to the dis- 
tressed area problem in our mountain States 
and unfortunately, most of the solutions 
suggested by fact-finding committees and 
legislators are of a pump-priming nature— 
such as road or other public works programs, 
extension of unemployment compensation, 
and improvement of food distribution. All 
of these are temporary stimulants which 
when turned off allow the area to drop back 
to its original distressed condition. Nor 
do they always reach down to the person 
who is unemployed and really needs the help. 
A second form of solution is the effort to 
bring new industries into a distressed area 
by such aids as special subsidies, mora- 
toriums on depreciation rates and taxes. At 
best, this has proved to be slow and an un- 
certain process. Now conditions are so 
critical that it is time for a new type pro- 
gram to be effected. 

The only really broad solution that the 
writer has found to provide both an im- 
mediate and long-range cure for the unem- 
ployment problem in our distressed areas is 
through a crash program of vocational 
training which would annually teach in 
West Virginia 15,000 and in Eastern Ken- 
tucky 10,000 unemployed workers a basic 
vocation that will enable them to accept 
jobs either within their local community 
or in other parts of the country. These un- 
employed must be made vocationally mobile 
so that they can properly seek employment 
in areas where job opportunities are 
available. 

Such training programs are already suc- 
cessfully in effect in West Virginia and in 
Eastern Kentucky and, if expanded, they 
can provide a solution. These programs are 
not now of sufficient size or capacity to meet 
the problem. To date these schools have 
only proved that they can be a solution to 
the unemployment problem. Later, this re- 
port will go into detail as to what has been 
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accomplished, and how vocational schools 
can be developed into a crash program to 
care for a large portion of our unemployed. 

In summary, the vocational training pro- 
gram proposed herein involves four major 
steps, as follows: 

1. In West Virginia, establish a series of 
major vocational training schools, such as 
the Huntington East High Training School, 
which can adequately process 1,600 unem- 
ployed students per year. We now have such 
schools in Parkersburg, Wheeling, Hunting- 
ton, Charleston, and Welch. But additional 
schools or expansion of existing schools are 
needed in Bluefield, Beckley, Weirton, Fair- 
mont, Martinsburg, Keyser, and Elkins. 

West Virginia now has 25 satellite voca- 
tional training schools surrounding these 
large schools. These need expanding and 
still more are needed to operate in conjunc- 
tion with the local high schools. These 
schools, because of their size, would not 
have the facilities and equipment of the 
central schools, but they would provide the 
high school student with his first-year fa- 
miliarization courses and the unemployed 
with orientation and with the courses not 
requiring specialized equipment. 

In eastern Kentucky, the plan now in 
operation at the Mayo State Vocational 
School at Paintsville would be stepped up 
and this central school plant expanded to 
process 2,000 unemployed students annually. 
At the same time the program for develop- 
ment of 10 new vocational training exten- 
sion centers in strategic counties in eastern 
Kentucky would be accelerated. The parent 
schools in Hazard, Harlan, Somerset, and 
Ashland would, like Paintsville’s, be enlarged. 

Thus, to get this plan in full bloom, capi- 
tal expenditures for land, buildings, and 
equipment would have to be appropriated 
immediately. The plans for this program 
have already been developed by the two 
States. This, in effect, would be a public 
works program of lasting value by its leav- 
ing permanent facilities to carry on this very 
important training. 

2. Provide sufficient funds for teachers’ 
salaries and the operation and maintenance 
of this crash program. 

8. Arrange the curriculum of the schools 
so that sessions are double-shifted. During 
the first shift high school students would 
be trained as they are at present. On the 
evening shift, as a general practice, the older 
men and women would be rehabilitated and 
trained in a vocation. It has been proved 
that students are more rapidly and easily 
trained if they are grouped within their own 
age bracket. Currently the East Huntington 
High Trades School is training some 350 
high school students on the day shift and 
an equal number of men and women, age 
45 or over, on the evening shift. 

Over a period of years records show that 
these vocationally trained groups have a 
high rate of employment. Their services are 
usually sought to the extent that placement 
bureau services are seldom needed. Even 
now many of these graduates are being ab- 
sorbed by the labor market. 

4. In the case of both the high school and 
unemployed adult student who cannot af- 
ford to attend school because of economic 
reasons, a system of scholarships, grants, 
and loans should be established to provide 
school costs and subsistence while in school. 
Upon graduation, if it is necessary for the 
student to leave the area, sufficient funds 
should be provided for moving and at least 
1 month’s subsistence in the new area where 
the student relocates. 


THE FREE FLOW OF POPULATION 


The gross loss in population for the 1950 
decade far exceeds the net losses shown by 
the 1960 census for West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky. When the natural in- 
creases are added to the totals, population 
actually declined 459,000 in West Virginia 
and 265,000 in eastern Kentucky. If large 
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numbers of people had not been able to re- 
locate themselves in other areas, the dis- 
tressed situation would have been greatly 
compounded. 

The citizens of these two areas have been 
solving their own problems by having the 
initiative to move to another area. Many 
of these workers saw the evidence of job 
decline or they found better job oppor- 
tunities in booming areas. Many were young 
people who had to move because of lack of 
opportunities. But now jobs in other areas 
are more difficult to secure unless one has 
special qualifications. This movement of 
population from one area to another is as 
old as history and is constantly in progress. 
Several observers believe that the speeding 
up of this outmigration from the distressed 
areas is the only rapid solution to labor 
surpluses. 

A careful but rapidly expanded vocational 
program for both high school students and 
retrainable unemployed will make larger 
segments of our population in these areas 
more mobile in their job seeking and will 
also have the important effect of making 
them better trained citizens who can more 
easily adapt themselves into the living pat- 
tern of a new location. 


WHAT THE TWO STATES ARE ACCOMPLISHING 


West Virginia is currently graduating from 
vocational schools some 10,000 high school 
students, 6,000 employed students who are 
upgrading themselves, and about 1,500 un- 
employed students per year. 

Eastern Kentucky is graduating from vo- 
cational schools some 3,000 high school 
students, 2,000 employed students who are 
upgrading themselves, and about 800 unem- 
ployed students per year. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS EXPECTED FROM CRASH 
PROGRAM 

Educators in West Virginia estimate that 
if the vocational education expansion pro- 
gram as outlined below is carried out, 15,000 
unemployed can be trained annually. In 
eastern Kentucky, if a similar program is 
carried out in expansion of vocational 
schools, 10,000 unemployed can be retrained 
annually for useful jobs in industry. See 
appendix C. 

Analysis by educators reveals that nearly 
50 percent of our unemployed are retrainable 
in vocational schools. The remainder are 
not eligible or interested because of such 
factors as a lack of basic education, physical 
handicaps, health, or a lack of desire for self- 
improvement. Existing programs in West 
Virginia and in eastern Kentucky for the re- 
habilitation of physically handicapped per- 
sons are excellent, but do need larger sup- 
port to serve the number who need this help. 
Rehabilitation of these people, however, is 
not a part of this report. 

On the premise of nearly 50 percent of the 
unemployed there are 35,000 fairly good 
training prospects in West Virginia and 
20,000 in eastern Kentucky to be planned 
for. Assuming that unemployment does not 
increase in either State, most of this group 
within 3 years could be retrained and qual- 
ified for relocation, if necessary, in other 
areas as useful citizens gainfully employed. 

An immediate start can be made with the 
program through the use of fa- 
cilities. By scheduling multiple shifts, pres- 
ent buildings, equipment and classrooms can 
serve until new and expanded facilities are 
constructed. 

The school facilities that would be con- 
structed to care for this expanded program 
would continue to be used when unemploy- 
ment surpluses are eliminated. Normal 
growth in the number of high school stu- 
dents taking vocational education would eas- 
ily take up the expanded facilities. 

FUNDS REQUIRED TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAM 

Inasmuch as West Virginia has more avail- 


able present facilities than does eastern Ken- 
tucky to absorb additional student load, the 
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capital costs are slightly more for eastern 
Kentucky. 





Purpose West Eastern 
Virginia | Kentucky 
Land and buildings........... $2, 200,000 | $2,800,000 
Equipment for new shops-_..-- 2, 750, 000 3, 500, 000 
‘Total capital cost. ...... 4, 950, 000 6, 300, 000 
Annual operating costs___..... 8, 250, 000 5, 500, 000 


These funds are over and above that al- 
ready appropriated for normal growth 
requirements. 

West Virginia has had no recent capital 
funds from State money for building con- 
struction. Some growth needs and new 
facilities have been paid for by the counties. 
Equipment has been provided by diverting 
a@ small percentage of operating funds. Ken- 
tucky has a program for the next 2 years 
to erect new buildings throughout the State 
at a cost of 4 to 5 million dollars of State 
funds plus another half million dollars of 
county funds to be added to the program. 
The State will spend $2 million to equip 
these buildings. These expenditures are for 
normal growth requirements and do not pro- 
vide in promptness or size the facilities 
which would be required to service large 
additional groups of unemployed now. 


THE FINANCING OF THE UNEMPLOYED AND NEEDY 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS THROUGH VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 
Experience has proved in the past year in 

West Virginia that no large quantity of un- 

employed will take advantage of present 

vocational facilities unless adequate financ- 
ing is provided for subsistence. It has also 
been brought to light that many high school 
students do not have sufficient funds to com- 
plete their educational program, whether 
vocational or high school, and these young 

people also require careful consideration. A 

procedure to provide for both of these groups 

is outlined below. 

The area offices of Employment Security 
should expand their excellent counseling, 
aptitude testing and referral procedures to 
assure that all retrainable unemployed are 
directed to vocations that are needed and 
that are within the applicant’s ability. The 
counselor would advise the unemployed of 
the nearest location of vocational schools 
and the courses available; then work out 
with him his financial situation. If the per- 
son is newly unemployed, a sufficient grant 
over and above the unemployment insurance 
would be provided for the duration of the 
course. He would also be advised of the 
source of surplus foods. In the case of those 
unemployed who are no longer drawing com- 
pensation, or who have not been eligible for 
compensation, a larger grant by necessity 
would have to be made. 

There is a need to provide enough addi- 
tional subsistence to assure that an unem- 
ployed family man can be able to begin and 
complete a course in vocational training. 
The unemployment benefit is not quite 
enough to meet this need. The pattern of 
the original education plan for World War II 
veterans appears to be applicable. School 
costs are paid direct to the institution and 
the student receives a subsistence allowance. 
A maximum period of 22 weeks of training 
is sufficient for the adult unemployed. 

A maximum of $50 per week subsistence 
(including unemployment pay benefits) will 
better enable a student to complete his 
training. Unemployment weekly maximum 
payments are $30 and $37, respectively, in 
West Virginia and Kentucky. 

The annual number of 15,000 West Vir- 
ginia unemployed prospects for training, 
visualized in this report, would receive max- 
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imum supplemental subsistence funds as 
follows: 

Unemployment benefit pay now averages 
$22 per week in West Virginia. 

If all 15,000 trainess received an additional 
$28 per week for 22 weeks, a total of $9.2 
million would be required. 

For eastern Kentucky the maximum sup- 
plemental payments for 10,000 trainees would 
be $4.8 million annually. 

In the case of the student of high school 
age who is without means to continue on 
with vocational training, a counseling service 
within the school system itself should be 
established and funds up to $550 per student 
provided for these people to continue with 
their education. 

Upon graduation from the vocational 
training school, counseling service both 
within the school system and the Office of 
Economic Security should be available to 
advise the graduates of the availability of 
jobs in various parts of our country. If 
prospects of jobs can be located, loans up 
to $600 should be made where needed to 
those who do not have adequate finances 
for them to go and secure the job, and to 
transport their families to the new location. 
At least 1 month’s subsistence should be 
made available in a loan form to these 
people so that they may become settled in 
the new area. 

Almost every analysis of the Appalachian 
region’s unemployed includes a statement 
of need for elevating the average level of 
education. Such an improvement, says the 
consensus, would upgrade an important 
evaluation point used by prospective indus- 
try in making a site selection and would 
improve the chances of the region’s people 
to obtain employment. 

Typical is the comment of Harvey S. 
Perloff in his article “Lagging Sectors and 
Regions of the American Economy.” “I 
would put at the top of the list an intensive 
effort to improve education in the depressed 
areas, to prepare young persons for a life- 
time of skilled, productive work. Compared 
to other governmental measures that have 
been proposed, public investment in educa- 
tion promises the greatest relative returns.” 

None of the previous studies, however, 
have come to grips with the specifics of this 
distressed area unemployment. Detailed 
plans for correction and statements of cost 
of what would be entailed to train these 
unemployed have not heretofore been pre- 
sented. We submit that the current situa- 
tion is sufficiently critical to demand de- 
tailed planning by legislators and action 
that can effectively bring this unemploy- 
ment down to a minimum number. It is 
with this intent that the foregoing is 
respectfully proposed. 


APPENDIX C 


The specific vocational courses that would 
be offered unemployed adults for retraining 
would be determined through a collaborative 
plan, functioning between the Department of 
Vocational Education and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Security. 

Initial screening of qualified applicants is 
done by Economic Security. This Office also 
states to the vocational educators the type 
of jobs that offer the best employment pros- 
pects at home or elsewhere. 

Job skill demands change often. For 
adults, however, the educators believe that 
the vocations of automobile mechanics, au- 
tomobile body repair, electrical repair, build- 
ing trades, building custodian, stenographic 
work, and practical nursing offer more regu- 
lar opportunity. When changes occur in the 
market demand for job skills, almost any 
combination of the following courses could 
be offered by the schools: automobile me- 
chanics; automobile body repair; mine ma- 
chinery repair; machine tool operator; re- 
frigeration mechanics; power sewing machine 
operator; carpentry; machine shop; electrical 
repair; welding; upholstering; building 
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trades; building custodian, janitorial service; 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping; practical 
nursing. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, both 
this bill and Mayor Francis, in his 
brochure, raise the question of payments 
of unemployment compensation during 
vocational training. This proposed 
change in the unemployment compensa- 
tion pattern would affect the laws of 
all the States, and in itself is in the 
jurisdiction of the Finance Committee, 
which today spent most of the time 
working on a bill in this area. 

To summarize my point of view on 
these training sections, I believe they 
contain the only really worthwhile ideas 
in the bill. They deserve and require 
greater study, in which the States have 
every right to participate. I think the 
vocational training proposals in this bill, 
while worthy in objective, are prema- 
ture, inadequately conceived, and beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. If the bill is 
passed, I hope implementations of these 
sections can be held up, pending com- 
pletion of a full study, full consultation 
with the States, and the introduction 
of new bills which can be handled by 
the appropriate committees. 

Mr. President, as the final part of 
this statement against the bill I wish 
to comment on several miscellaneous 
proposals it contains. 

The bill provides for direct Treasury 
borrowing up to $300 million. 

We have already been over that road. 
I join Senator Rosertson in believing 
it is unsound in principle. I am sorry 
that Senator RoBERTSON’s amendment 
was not adopted. 

Second. Mr. President, in my opinion 
the criteria are too general and the 
power of the administrator too great to 
avoid political pressures and inevitable 
political favoritism. 

Third. Subsection 5(d) is so general 
that, under it, the whole United States 
could be designated as a redevelopment 
area. I know that is unlikely; but the 
discussion in the hearings gave evidence 
that the proponents of the bill were 
thinking in terms of vast multi-State 
regions which contain many prosperous 
communities which could become, by 
definition, redevelopment areas. This 
section is simply an amplified restate- 
ment of subsection 5(b), which virtually 
gives the administration even greater 
right to open the door wide. 

Fourth. By including the words “or 
commercial” on line 22 of subsection 
6(a), we abandoned any practical limi- 
tation on the use to which the money 
available under the bill might be put. 

Fifth. Mr. President, with a bow to 
my friend the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, I state that in my opinion the anti- 
pirating language is better than in the 
original version, but there are no spe- 
cific penalties that apply here, and it is 
still unenforcible. 

Sixth. The position of the Federal 
Government as a creditor, as set forth 
in subsection 6(b) 9(D), is better than 
it was before the Banking Committee 
wrestled with it, but it is still very weak, 
as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] pointed out earlier this after- 
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noon. Uncle Sam may well end up own- 
ing a lot of secondhand empty build- 
ings in so-called distressed areas. 

Sections 14 and 15, dealing with urban 
renewal and urban planning grants, 
make this bill a strange hybrid. I do not 
think any member of the committee will 
claim to understand these sections thor- 
oughly. To me, these sections seem to 
be an attempt to use the benefits under 
this bill to augment those available un- 
der the urban renewal program, and 
provide funds to those who acquire prop- 
erty for private commercial or indus- 
trial development under that program. 
This is even a greater privilege than is 
available in the commercial and indus- 
trial factory loan programs, where 
money can only be used for buildings 
and machinery. So far as I know, there 
was no testimony on these sections in 
the hearings and I hope they will be 
taken out of this bill and considered 
when we discuss the urban renewal pro- 
gram in connection with housing legis- 
lation. 

I realize that is not going to be done, 
but I think this section of the bill should 
have been handled in that way. 

Section 21 puts in the traditional 
Davis-Bacon feature, which will make it 
impractical, if not impossible, to use the 
local unemployed to help build the build- 
ings that are supposed later to bring 
jobs into the community. The great 
“yntouchable” factor in this whole prob- 
lem of chronic and persistent unemploy- 
ment is the role of the policies of organ- 
ized labor in creating and maintaining 
this sad condition. I hope the new Sec- 
retary of Labor will face up to this 
realistically in his work with the new 
advisory committee on unemployment. 

To summarize, to me, this is a bad 
bill—bad because it raises hopes that 
cannot be realized; bad because it 
ignores the real causes of trouble at the 
local level; bad because most of its pro- 
posed solutions duplicate existing pro- 
grams; and bad because it injects the 
Federal Government into competition 
with the States, the communities, and 
with private citizens. The only feature 
of the bill which does not produce com- 
petition or overlapping is the training 
feature. This feature offers real hope, 
and I support it, but it needs more care- 
ful development through cooperation 
with State and Federal agencies and 
with committees of Congress having 
appropriate jurisdiction. I think this 
should be handled in a separate bill. 

I recognize that the bill has a lot of 
steam behind it developed by both offi- 
cial administrative policy and by sur- 
charged emotion. But the only jobs we 
can really count on this bill to create 
are in the new agency it sets up in the 
Department of Commerce. 

In conclusion, I should like to read a 
brief editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 7, 1961, which illus- 
trates the underlying fallacy of this type 
of legislation: 


The Census Bureau has reported that 
Peacock, Tex., and Eureka and Ophir, Colo., 
all have one thing in common: A popula- 
tion of zero. 

These villages were turned into ghost 
towns when the local economic mainstay— 
either mine or mill—was closed down. 
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There was no more work so everybody just 
packed up and left. 

Well, here would seem to be a perfect case 
for Federal aid to depressed areas. What, 
after all, could be more depressed than & 
town without people? One might say that 
in such a place the standard of living had 
hit an all-time low. 

But it needn’t have turned out this way. 
If the former residents of these hard-hit 
communities had been resourceful enough 
to call for help from Washington instead of 
seeking their own new frontiers, they might 
still be living in Peacock, Eureka, and Ophir. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point my individual views from pages 50 
through 59 of the committee report. 
This material backs up the statements I 
have made. 

There being no objection, the views 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF MR. BENNETT 


I do not deny the existence of serious 
chronic unemployment in certain areas, but 
I am opposed to S.1. I have taken this posi- 
tion after a careful study of the hearings 
and of other materials relating to this prob- 
lem. I am convinced that this bill is funda- 
mentally wrong in its approach. Briefly, 1 
am opposed to this bill because— 

(1) Nothing in this bill will create new 
jobs. It can only hope to influence the de- 
cision to locate jobs in a particular com- 
munity. 

(2) The problem can be met more effec- 
tively under existing programs. 

(3) This program, if adopted, will not be 
successful. 

A. The economic inducement is too small. 

B. Other factors are more appealing. 

(4) This program is discriminatory and 
impractical. 

(5) This bill threatens our free enterprise 
system. 


1. THIS BILL WILL NOT CREATE NEW JOBS 


Empty buildings will not create job oppor- 
tunities. If so, why are there often both 
unemployed workers and empty buildings 
existing together in the same depressed com- 
munities? For example, the Massachusetts 
Department of Commerce reports the follow- 
ing manufacturing space available for sale or 
lease in areas now listed by the Labor De- 
partment as depressed: 

Square feet 


I ii ciccks cmd ciwcenwee 2, 124, 035 
Bb ecb nti laiwaandiot 2, 066, 483 
NOW DRRletG nati ctvcddatcuniintin 1, 370, 056 
pa ee 286, 029 


Though it is true that empty building 
space is an evidence of depressed conditions, 
it cannot by the same token be argued that 
providing buildings will create jobs. The 
empty buildings in these Massachusetts com- 
munities are not creating jobs. 

Proponents of this legislation might argue 
that it is new buildings businessmen want, 
not old buildings. Yet even available new 
buildings may not attract business. For 
example, in the following surplus labor com- 
munities in Kentucky, relatively new build- 
ings are presently available: 

Square feet 
Paducah (built in 1957)---.-.----- 100, 000 
Paintsville (built in 1950) _.-.-_--_. 23, 000 


The following Pennsylvania surplus labor 
markets have available recently constructed 
shell buildings, built on speculation: 


Square feet 


CO aetna hasnt wep nen tn he a 20, 000 
GOpeE iis cdialesce uc nie 100, 000 
SR ia Sita iin Setccticwnsl 50, 000 
eNO. nah ce iiinn Sand 50, 000 
NN cist ts 5 iacenptias-ain cipal thsi thin 60, 000 
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The essence of the major provision of this 
bill is to provide buildings for commercial 
ana industrial enterprises at subsidized Fed- 
eral financing rates. The view that this will 
automatically create jobs is either naive, dis- 
honest, or both. Job opportunities are cre- 
ated by the ingenuity of men and the nat- 
ural growth in our economy. 

The late Joseph Schumpeter, in recent 
years one of Harvard’s most famous econ- 
omists, discussed in his famous book, “The 
Theory of Economic Developments,” that the 
underlying cause of broad economic growth 
in a society and with it job creation, is the 
ability to bring about innovation and tech- 
nological change in products, services, and 
methods of production. Schumpeter took 
a broad view of our society, but his ideas 
also have specific application to the concept 
of job creation. 

Regardless of the availability of plant 
sites, additional people will not be employed 
unless there are new ideas, new products, 
new markets, and entrepreneurs who are will- 
ing to risk their own personal capital and 
time and reputation, and that of others, in 
order to capitalize on these new ideas. Only 
then will men be hired to apply these new 
developments. The other alternative to new 
private job creation comes through normal 
growth in our population and from the open- 
ing up of new markets either at home or 
abroad. 

Assuming that the basic essential condi- 
tions are present to create new jobs (and this 
bill will not provide these), the subsequent 
prerequisite to make this bill work is to en- 
courage entrepreneurs to locate their opera- 
tions in particular depressed communities. 
Can the bill accomplish even this task? In 
my opinion it cannot, and the reasons for 
this opinion will become clear in the material 
that follows. 


2. THE PROBLEM CAN BE MET MORE EFFECTIVELY 
UNDER EXISTING PROGRAMS 


Local area development already a vigorous 
activity: ‘There are currently more than 
14,000 State and local public and private 
agencies and committees engaged in the 
business of attracting industry to specific lo- 
calities. In addition, 111 Federal programs 
render services to aid local economic de- 
velopment. In the hearings on S. 1, I in- 
serted in the record material developed by 
the Committee for Economic Development in 
&@ publication entitled “Developing the ‘Lit- 
tle’ Economies,” which represented a survey 
of these area development programs now 
in operation in the United States. I will not 
burden the report with all of these, but, as 
examples, included in the list are the fol- 
lowing: 

Number of 
development 
organizations 
Publicly financed programs: 
State planning and development 


RGU is in Se SLR LE 54 
State-supported industrial financ- 

Se DCs = 23 eke 4 
Municipal and county development 

ON ee eeesaler eencniecctenme-cneecteceaa 299 
University bureaus of business re- 

search, etc., that have worked in 

economic development -......-- 212 


Privately financed programs: 
Railroads conducting area develop- 
ment activities ................ 83 
Electric and gas utilities conduct- 


ing area development activities_ 330 
Banks conducting area develop- 
ment activities _..............-. 144 
Local chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade................ 4, 842 
Local industrial development 
i a ee oes 867 
Community development corpora- 
Wicket den caduiannammsamin 1,952 
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Number of 
development 
organizations 

Privately financed programs—Con. 
State chambers of commerce----_-- 35 
Area development associations_-___ 135 
Private consulting firms and re- 
search organizations that have 
worked on subnational economic 
development problems -..._-_ __ 299 
Me a eee ee 4, 980 
Total, excluding Federal Govern- 
IN hi the Bar comana raya temsn thn 14, 125 
Federal Government: U.S. Govern- 
ment programs affecting local 
economic development -.-...--- 111 


In 1957, a total of $220 million was spent 
for area development efforts by the above- 
listed groups. Of this amount, 59 percent, 
or $130 million went specifically for indus- 
trial development. The objective of these 
expenditures was to attract new industry 
to individual communities. 

The operations represented by these devel- 
opment groups are intended to get at the 
heart of the problem by attracting job- 
making business to a locality. These groups 
understand the strengths and weaknesses of 
their communities. They know how to capi- 
talize on these strengths and at the same 
time are best equipped to solve their weak- 
nesses. The Federal Government can cer- 
tainly not improve, through the provisions 
of S. 1, on the good work of these develop- 
ment agencies. 

Federal programs now operating to aid 
local industrial development effort: As al- 
ready noted, there are presently 111 Federal 
programs which offer services to aid local 
development. For example, in the 85th Con- 
gress we passed the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act, which provides for loans based 
upon private judgment with a minimum of 
interference from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Section 502 of that act au- 
thorizes the SBA to make loans to State and 
local development companies for use in as- 
sisting and attracting new business. These 
loans may be made for plant construction, 
conversion, or expansio.1 and the construc- 
tion of commercial establishments. It is true 
these loans are made to small business con- 
cerns throughout the Nation without regard 
to whether they are located in depressed 
areas. But by the same token such areas are 
not denied these funds. 

With respect to the loan programs for 
rural areas, outlined in section 5(b) of S. 1, 
in the Department of Agriculture (in co- 
operation with other Government depart- 
ments and agencies) the rural development 
program is designed to promote and en- 
courage the economic development of low- 
income counties. The program operates 
through the coordinated efforts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other depart- 
ments and agencies in the Government. The 
activities of the program are directed toward 
providing leadership and guidance to the 
local communities in solving their own in- 
dividual problems. The Executive order set- 
ting up this program stated that the end in 
view is “to provide maximum State, local, 
and private participation and initiative in 
identifying and meeting local needs.” 

It is true that this program does not pro- 
vide for Federal loans. But if lack of money 
is a problem, there are several existing pos- 
sible sources for making financial arrange- 
ments. 

Also I would like to emphasize that each 
community has a different problem, and a 
general Federal lending program aimed at 
a specific type of inducement cannot have 
equal application in each area. Lack of 
money is often not the chief difficulty faced 
by localities. Instead, each community 
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must be analyzed individually for its 
strengths and weaknesses and needs. 
Section 7 of the bill provides for loans 
for community facilities such as sewer proj- 
ects, water treatment, and other public 
needs. There is absolutely no need for this 
provision of the bill because these exact 
same types of loans are made by the exist- 
ing Community Facilities Administration 
within the HHFA. There is nothing new 
in the context of this bill which cannot be 
done by the present community facility pro- 


gram. 

The bill does state that such community 
facilities loans and grants shall be de- 
signed to “improve the opportunities in 
such areas for the successful establishment 
or expansion of industrial or commercial 
plants or facilities.” But there is nothing 
under the present program which prohibits 
community facility loans or grants for ex- 
actly this same purpose. Even without the 
enactment of S. 1, every unit mentioned 
therein, with the exception of a private or- 
ganization, can obtain a loan for the con- 
struction of public facilities under 42 
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gram, therefore, would be a direct duplica- 
tion of a current Government program. 

Section 8 of S. 1 provides for grants for 
financing community facility projects. This 
may not duplicate the current law which 
limits grants for urban planning and for 
advanced planning of public works, rather 
than for financing actual construction of 
the project. But again, loans are available 
under section 7 of S. 1 for this purpose. 

Private capital is available: Based on a 
brief analysis that I have made I can dis- 
cover no inability to raise money by bonding 
for public facilities in depressed areas; nor 
has any real shortage of private capital to 
finance buildings, or to encourage industries 
to locate in depressed areas, been demon- 
strated by any testimony at the hearings. 

I am listing below a sampling of a few 
public facility bond issues which have been 
made within the last 3 months in depressed 
areas, all of which were below the 41% -per- 
cent rate at which Federal money would be 
made available under the bill for these same 
programs. There are undoubtedly many 
other issues which have been made in de- 


US.C. 1492 through the Community Fa- pressed areas in recent months. This rep- 
cilities Administration. The proposed pro- resents only a quick survey: 
| 
City Date Purpose Amount Maturities Net inter- 
est cost 
Percent 
Evansville, Ind _-__-.---- ...| Jan. 24,1961 | Waterwork district....| $2, 400, 000 ba year average... 2. 9916 
New Bedford, Mass. _..| Nov. 10,1960 | Water bonds-_-....---- 160, 000 | 1961-66..........-- 2. 50 
Detroit, Mich_. _| Dee. 6, 1960 | General public 1, 280, 000 | 1963-85..........-- 3. 53 
improvement. 
BI tetas wceaguaninte (ince Public lighting........| 1, 250,000 |__..- Rises conescnad 3. 53 
ial | RSE: I ae cca 3, 000, 000 |_.-.. eee 3. 52 
Port Huron, “Mich_. ; Oct. 31,1960 | Various purposes... -.-- 765, 000 | 1961-70_........--- 2. 89 
Johnstown, Wi... didics cs. ud Feb. 16, 1961 | Municipal authority 5, 000, 000 | 1963-86............ 3.9748 
sewer (revenue). 
PR TR ilciician cmacacil HRN so iy Reem atiienchameneensing 100, 000 | 1963-82__......-.--. 3. 82 
Fopyenes. ae oe Feb. Rs 1961 | Redevelopment-_......| 5,000,000 | 13}4-year average_- 3. 28 
ee ee ee ee oe Public works_.....-.--- 900, 000 | 10}4-year average... 3. 28 
South Chiao, W. Va_.___. “Feb. “6 1961 | Sewer revenue - ---..--- 8, 000, 000 | 1962-2001.........- 3. 674 





Private capital for industrial or com- 
mercial building facilities can be drawn 
from many sources. The hearings failed 
to show that any community could not 
raise necessary capital when it had a real 
prospect. I am particularly impressed with 
what can be done with revenue bonds is- 
sued to finance industrial or commercial 
buildings to be leased to industry. At pres- 
ent, 15 States have laws permitting such 
issues. I have reliable information that in- 
surance companies are anxious to invest 
in these revenue bonds. These issues can 
be made at rates comparable to what the 
Federal Government would Charge under 
this bill, and these issues have the ad- 
vantage of being tax exempt. 


3. THIS PROGRAM, IF ADOPTED, WILL NOT BE 
SUCCESSFUL 


This bill seeks to entice industry to lo- 
cate in depressed communities by offering 
Federal financing for buildings at subsi- 
dized rates to private companies or develop- 
ment groups. This is its chief inducement: 
reduced rent. Just how important is this 
inducement? 


A. The economic inducement is too small 


The cost of building occupancy for manu- 
facturing concerns averages about 3 per- 
cent of the total cost of production. This 
includes direct rental payments, deprecia- 
tion on buildings which are owned, taxes 
on the building, interest payments on debt, 
and repair and maintenance expenditures. 
These estimates were developed from corpo- 
ration income tax returns for fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 as summarized by the Treas- 
ury Department in its Statistics of In- 
come. 

Since this bill would offer no aid for taxes 
or routine maintenance and repairs, we can 
eliminate these items, and consider only 





the total annual cost of a manufacturing 
building which, taken alone, averages no 
more than 2 percent of the total cost of 
production. From another point of view, 
we may consider that the benefit of this 
bill is in the financing of such buildings 
and not in the actual cost of the building 
itself. How important is this? 

The Federal money provided by the bill 
would be available at rates currently in 
effect on long-term Government bonds at 
the equivalent maturity plus one-half of 1 
percent. This would be about 4% percent. 
Private money can be borrowed at least at 
the rate of 6% percent. This means that 
the Federal loans would be at rates one- 
third less than private rates. 

Even if we assume that financing costs 
over the life of an industrial mortgage equal 
100 percent of the original building cost, 
the inducement is still extremely small. 
Take the 2-percent figure, which represents 
the actual building costs and assume this 
to be the financing cost. Now we divide that 
by 3 to represent a one-third reduction in 
financing costs, and we arrive at the final 
inducement under the bill. We find that 
the inducement is a net reduction in the 
costs of production of less than 1 percent, 
or, to be precise, 0.67 percent. 


B. Other factors are more appealing 


If we now compare the value of this finan- 
cial inducement with the appeal of other 
factors which attract industry to an area, 
the weakness of this small ratio becomes 
even more obvious. 

In the course of the hearings on S. 1, I 
asked every State development agency, or 
equivalent group, organized to attract in- 
dustry in the respective States, to list in 
the general order of importance the factors 
which they consider are effective in attract- 
ing business to their State. 
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I received 47 replies. Of the 47, 4 placed 
the cost of rent or building occupancy in 
the middle of the list. Only one placed it as 
high as fourth. The remaining 42 replies 
placed cost of rent or building occupancy at 
or near the bottom of the list and added the 
comment that this was of lesser importance 
in comparison with other more vital factors. 

It is obvious that the order of the list of 
factors would vary from business to business 
and from area to area. But, in general, the 
following are the factors which command 
the greatest attention, graded roughly ac- 
cording to priorities given to them by the 
State development agencies: 

1. Markets. 

2. Trained and adequate labor force. 

3. Availability of raw materials. 

4. Good transportation facilities and con- 
nections. 

5. Low-cost fuel and power. 

6. Adequate water. 

7. Favorable business “climate” including 
both Government regulation and worker 
attitudes. 

8. Fair tax structure. 

9. Available buildings or good building 
sites. 

10. Adequate financial sources. 

The last item—availability of capital— 
does not necessarily mean at subsidized 
rates. 

Most of the money provided by the bill 
would go for “windfall” payments: Even 
the stanchest advocates of this bill admit 
that the interest advantage for plant con- 
struction is not going to be the major factor 
in determining where a plant is located. 
Therefore, one fact is readily apparent—of 
the new plants which go into a depressed 
area, even if the bill does what it is sup- 
posed to do, only a few of those plants will 
go there because of the Federal interest 
subsidy. The rest would have gone there 
anyway—because of the advantages the area 
has for their industry. 

What the percentage would be is anybody’s 
guess. I would think that even assuming 
@ most optimistic claim, only 1 out of every 
10 could be said to have located because of 
the subsidy. But the other nine would 
qualify for the subsidy, even though it did 
not influence their decision. 

Thus, in perhaps 90 percent of all cases, 
the Federal money would be nothing but a 
pure windfall to companies which were 
going to locate in those areas anyway. In 
these cases, the taxpayer—and the depressed 
area—get absolutely no return for this 
money. Thus, the effective amount of 
money we have to work with is not $200 
million of Federal money for the urban 
and rural industrial and commercial pro- 
grams but one-tenth of that, or $20 million. 
The rest is down the drain. 

No matter how much financial induce- 
ment the Federal Government offers—even 
if the Federal Government offered not only 
to aid the financing of a building, but 
actually to pay the entire cost of a building 
and offered it to a company free—I am con- 
vinced that the other factors which I have 
listed would still loom more important in the 
businessman’s eye. Only if all the others 
of the above factors were equal would his 
choice of location be significantly influenced 
by a Federal financial subsidy for building 
rent. 

Even the Federal Government tends to be 
choosy in locating its operations. The ques- 
tion might be raised as to why the Federal 
Government did not establish a defense in- 
stallation at Beckley, W. Va., or Altoona, Pa., 
both distressed areas. Could it be that there 
are more important factors to influence such 
locations than the fact that there is an avail- 
able surplus labor force in these areas? 

If the Federal Government gets into this 
industrial location business, it will find it- 
self in competition with States and localities 
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offering not only reduced rent, but tax ad- 
vantages and other special inducements. 
Without going into the merits of such in- 
ducements, it would seem that these far out- 
weigh any financing inducement this bill 
could offer. In fact, the question might sim- 
ply be raised, Can the Federal Government 
under this bill do as much to attract indus- 
try as State governments, local governments, 
and local chambers of commerce and de- 
velopment agencies are already doing? 

To the extent the bill seeks to provide 
commercial and industrial buildings for 
rural areas, as outlined in sections 5(b) and 
6 of S. 1, the same criticisms apply. 


4. THE LEGISLATION IS DISCRIMINATORY AND 
IMPRACTICAL 


Just how far will the Federal money go 
under this legislation? Is there not a serious 
discrimination in favor of a few unemployed? 

Testimony was given in the hearings that 
it requires an investment of approximately 
$15,000, on the average, to support one job 
in manufacturing. This is an average of 
all industries. I am aware that many jobs 
can be supported on a relatively small in- 
vestment, but there are others that take huge 
investments and I have taken the average. 

If we take just the urban depressed areas, 
of which there are 20 major areas and 83 
minor areas currently qualifying under the 
bill, and a total unemployment of approxi- 
mately 648,000, we can see just how small 
a part this legislation would play in reem- 
ploying these people, even, if all other ar- 
guments were laid aside and we assumed 
that this bill would put people back to work. 

The bill provides $100 million for urban 
depressed areas. In manufacturing, the 
actual investment in buildings is 25 percent, 
on an average, of the total investment. 
(This is separate and apart from the cost 
of production, discussed above.) The latter 
includes labor costs, the cost of raw mate- 
rials, etc. This bill will aid only in the in- 
vestment in buildings. Thus, 25 percent of 
$15,000 required to support one job is a 
little less than $4,000. If we call it $4,000, 
and observe that the Federal Government 
will provide 65 percent of this amount, or 
$2,600, and divide this into $100 million, this 
bill would create a job potential of 38,500 
workers in the urban depressed areas. 

Assuming all other factors were favor- 
able, and assuming that State and local 
groups would furnish the remaining 35 per- 
cent of the $4,000 necessary for investment 
in buildings, and also assuming that the 
businessman loan applicant would be will- 
ing to take care of the other three-fourths 
of the investment needs for machinery, 
equipment, inventories, and miscellaneous 
investment items, and also would be willing 
to assume the risks of the business, how 
much aid would this bill give? 

Relating 38,500 workers to approximately 
650,000 unemployed in depressed cities, we 
discover that only 1 out of every 17 unem- 
ployed persons in these areas could expect 
to be benefited by this bill. Thus, we are 
discriminating against 16 out of every 17 
unemployed in these areas. 

But this is not all of the discrimination. 
The approximately 650,000 unemployed in 
depressed areas represent Only 1 out of 8 of 
our total unemployed in the Nation. Thus, 
the bill holds out hopes for only 1 out of 
every 136 unemployed persons in the United 
States, assuming all other factors were com- 
pletely favorable. We can now begin to see 
the false hopes which will result from this 
bill. 

If we were to cast aside all of these prac- 
tical considerations and attempt to overcome 
this discrimination argument by spending 
enough Federal money to put all of the un- 
employed back to work (again assuming that 
merely building plant facilities would do the 
job, and assuming we make no allowance for 
frictional unemployment) it would cost on 
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the basis of $15,000 per job, a total of $10 
billion, of which the Federal Government 
would be responsible for $6.5 billion to put 
only the 650,000 workers in urban depressed 
areas back to work, and a total of $81 billion, 
for which Federal responsibility would be 
$58 billion, to put all of our 5.4 million un- 
employed back to work, assuming that were 
our ultimate goal. Of course, it is foolish to 
even think that our Federal budget could 
stand such a strain. 

Besides, when we relate what this bill pro- 
poses to do with what private capital is al- 
ready doing, we can again categorize this ap- 
proach as being a little “drop in the bucket.” 
For example, in 1958, the last year for which 
a full survey was taken, manufacturing con- 
cerns spent $9 billion in new plants and 
equipment, and all nonagricultural business 
spent $29 billion in new plants and equip- 
ment. Of this, $6 billion represented new 
plant investment. If we take the Federal 
cost of the urban and rural loan programs, 
totaling $200 million, and relate this to what 
private business spent in the recession year 
of 1958 for new plants, we find that private 
investors spent 30 times as much in 1 re- 
cession year for new buildings as this bill 
proposes to spend over a 2- or 3-year period. 
If we include private expenditures for ma- 
chinery and equipment, as well as for build- 
ings, private expenditures during the 1 year, 
1958, exceed the proposal of this bill by 145 
times. 

To examine these private expenditures in 
the light of the maximum apportionment 
of funds which certain depressed area States 
might expect under this bill is to cast fur- 
ther doubts as to the practicality of this ap- 
proach. If we relate total unemployment in 
the major and minor urban areas of each 
State qualifying for aid under this bill to the 
U.S. total of 648,400 unemployed in all such 
areas, and distribute funds on that basis, 
some of the more severely hit States could 
expect to receive amounts shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. Also shown are private 
expenditures for manufacturing plant and 
equipment and estimated expenditures for 
all plant and equipment in the recession 
year 1958: 

[In millions] 


Private 1958) Private 1958 





Potential | capital ex- | estimated 

apportion- | penditures| expendi- 

State ment for manu- | tures for 

under facturers all plant 
8.1! only and equip- 

ment 

Kentucky-......-. $4.1 $110 $356 
Massachusetts___- 2.4 275 729 
Michigan._.....-- 18.3 439 1, 422 
Pennsylvania_.... 34.9 788 2, 553 
West Virginia. ._- 10.1 164 531 





1 For the urban industrial areas. 


BILL THREATENS OUR FREE ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM 


Finally, assuming that a need could be 
proven, and assuming this approach were 
practical, which has not been demonstrated, 
the approach under this bill would still be 
undesirable in our free competitive society. 

A basic defect of the approach of this bill 
is that it runs counter to the precepts of 
what is still essentially a private market 
mechanism, operating within a dynamic and 
growing economy. 

The strength of the United States to a 
great degree is attributable to the fluidity 
of its resources among areas that can use 
them most efficiently. Unlike the economies 
of other continents, the economy of the 
United States has been able to distribute 
its resources into their most efficient uses 
without regard to State boundaries or re- 
gional areas. This has always been an es- 
sential strength of our political system— 
that it permitted these adjustments. And 


5. THE 
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this bill would threaten to destroy that ad- 
justment mechanism within our system. 

Our economy has grown strong because 
throughout our history the location of in- 
dustrial establishments has been related to 
the basic economic considerations involved— 
good markets, availability of transportation, 
the labor supply, the accessibility to raw ma- 
terials in the area, and the existence of a 
healthy business climate, etc. To substitute 
an artificially created, Government-sponsored 
program to induce industries to locate in 
areas which are intrinsically unsuited for 
them, and when these areas are unable to 
compete on purely economic grounds, is to 
throw a monkey wrench into the economic 
machine. 

Once Congress establishes the principle 
that the Federal Government should direct 
industrial expansion into selected areas, 
there will be powerful political pressures 
to fulfill the commitment to these areas. 

If initial plant-location inducements do 
not prove adequate to carry out the com- 
mitment, greater inducements will undoubt- 
edly be proposed to Congress. And political 

te provide them may well be 


The time to stop a surge of Federal in- 
tervention in the field of plant location is 
before the principle of Federal intervention 
is established—not after it is established. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, S. 1 will not do the jobs its 
authors intended. 

1. Nothing in this bill will create new 
jobs. It can only hope to influence the de- 
cision to locate jobs in a particular 
community. 

2. The problem can be met more effec- 
tively under existing programs. 

3. This program, if adopted, will not be 
successful because (a) the economic induce- 
ment is too small and (b) other factors are 
more appealing. 

4. This program is discriminatory and 
impractical. 

5. This bill threatens our free enterprise 


The problem in each community is indi- 
vidual and different and grows out of a va- 
riety of factors which businessmen will con- 
sider in deciding whether or not to locate in 
a specific area. The businessman is inter- 
ested in the factors I have already listed. 
Simply to concentrate on the availability of 
buildings or the financing of those buildings, 
or on community facilities (aid for which is 
available in other programs) is to strain at 
@ gnat. There are many more important 
factors to consider. A Federal subsidy to 
finance a new building or a community fa- 
cility, which can very likely be provided 
through local efforts, is a very unimportant 
contribution, and will not solve the 
problem. 

It is more important to look at the specific 
problems of the industry whose failure cre- 
ated the depressed area. And this would 
call for an individual analysis which can be 
very adequately handled by local and State 
organizations or the Office of Area Develop- 
ment of the Department of Commerce, or in 
the case of rural areas, by the rural devel- 
opment program sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These Government 
groups, and those engaged in local area de- 
velopment, can give better hope of finding 
tailored solutions to the particular prob- 
lems that created unemployment in the 
first place. This, in the final analysis, is 
what will give rise to new employment op- 
portunities in depressed areas. 

S. 1 will not solve our problems, and I 
urge the Congress to reject this legislation. 

WALLACE F.. BENNETT. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to return now to the amend- 
ment whose introduction gave me this 
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right to the floor. 
are these words: 


Any area in which a substantial part of 
the employment is or most recently was in 
an industry adversely affected by the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, with re- 
spect to which the President has reported 
to the Congress under section 4(a) or 7(c) 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, and meeting the stand- 
ards of unemployment set forth in this sec- 
tion shall be entitled on application to spe- 
cial consideration by the Administrator for 
designation as a redevelopment area. 


On page 43, line 1, 


My reasons for suggesting that this 
language be removed from the bill in- 
clude three points of view. 

First, many of the industries that 
have been adversely affected through 
reduction of trade barriers under the 
act are very much afraid that now they 
are going to be told, “we are not going 
to worry about your trade problems any 
more; you are going to get special con- 
sideration under the depressed areas 
bill.” They are afraid their real prob- 
lems will be swept under the rug, and 
that this provision will be offered as a 
sop, instead of a solution, which could, 
in fact, increase, rather than decrease, 
their problems. 

They are also afraid that, if the bill 
becomes law, the Tariff Commission 
will be in a position to say, “Well, in a 
borderline case, or a case where the 
decision is close, let us not worry about 
them. They can get help under the 
Area Redevelopment Act.” 

My next objection to the language is 
that it establishes another program of 
discrimination. It provides, for in- 
stance, that areas in West Virginia which 
have problems concerning the coal in- 
dustry are going to take second place to 
areas somewhere else because the latter 
areas have problems created by the 
lead-zine trade, as is the case in my 
State, which problems were created by 
our tariff and trade policies. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier, I 
shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote 
on the amendment. I shall be satisfied 
with a voice vote. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks a letter 
from the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation directed to me, dated February 
27, 1961. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


as follows: 
NaTIONAL WooL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
February 27, 1961. 

Dear Wauuace: I am writing to you with 
regard to section 5(a) of the area redevelop- 
ment bill (S.1). This section provides spe- 
cial consideration in area redevelopment as- 
sistance to those areas in which employ- 
ment is adversely affected through closing 
of industries by import competition caused 
by reductions in our tariffs. 

We are deeply concerned with the philoso- 
phy set forth in this section. It is a sur- 
render to the idea that tariffs should be cut 
regardless of whether they put domestic in- 
dustries out of business so long as the peo- 
ple thrown out of work by such liquidation 
are rehabilitated and trained to do some 
other kind of work. 
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Our particular concern is for our domestic 
woolen mills. Imports of woolen fabrics 
from low-wage countries such as Japan and 
Italy, as you know, are flooding our mar- 
kets. In fact, the annual volume of wool 
fabric imports is over 10 times what it 
was prior to tariff reductions in 1948 and 
the volume continues to grow. Many of our 
woolen mills have gone out of business 
largely because of imports. If the remain- 
der are liquidated, there will be no customers 
left for wool grown by our domestic pro- 
ducers. We have no other market. 

The Trade Agreements Act contains pro- 
visions under the escape clause for protec- 
tion of domestic industries from the dev- 
astating effects of foreign competition 
caused by tariff reductions. The apparent 
intent of this section of the bill is to re- 
place the positive protective measure of the 
Trade Agreements Act with Government as- 
sistance to areas adversely affected by un- 
restricted imports. We are unalterably op- 
posed to this principle and would appreciate 
your assistance in having it deleted from 
the bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
EpwIN E. Marsu, Executive Secretary. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, unless 
there are questions, I am happy to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, before the Senator yields the 
floor, will he yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
wonder if the Senator will agree that 
there are areas in our country where in- 
dustries have been adversely affected by 
international trade policies. 

Mr. BENNETT. There are many in 
my State, and I am sure there are many 
in the State of New Jersey, from which 
the Senator comes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Will 
the Senator agree, in view of the fact 
that the adverse effect is the direct result 
of a national policy, our Federal Gov- 
ernment should show an interest and a 
concern and try to find ways to relieve 
the distress? 

Mr. BENNETT. But the proposal 
furnishes only an alleviation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
not referring specifically to this measure, 
but is such an effort on the part of the 
Federal Government proper? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah has introduced more bills than he 
can remember to try to relieve problems 
of distressed industries in his State 
which have been adversely affected by 
trade policies, and I am sure the Senator 
from New Jersey has introduced bills re- 
lating to such problems in his own State. 

Mr of New Jersey. I 


should like to offer one statement to the 
proposal to delete this section of the bill, 
as one of the authors. This part of the 
bill would not be, according to my think- 
ing, the final answer to trade impacted 


areas. It is not a final answer, and we 
know it. Those of us who have been 
working to find relief for our impacted 
industrial areas are not going to pause 
a bit if this section is maintained in the 
bill, but will find other ways, independent 
of this means alone, to try to bring relief 
to trade impacted areas. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am sure the Sena- 
tor will be working to that‘ end, but I 
am not quite sure other Senators who 
have no such problems in their States 
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will be impressed. I am sure some of 
them would say, “Let them take care of 
their problems under the distressed 
areas bill.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator for his analysis 
of the bill. I agree with him, and I ex- 
pect to vote for the amendment. I voted 
for a number of substitutes, not because 
I accepted them as sound solutions, or 
even suitable solutions, but because they 
were the lesser of the evils before us. 
The distinguished Senator is to be com- 
mended for the position he has taken. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate the kind 
remarks of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BUSH and Mr. JAVITS addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was about to make a 
statement with reference to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may I 
yield for that purpose, without losing 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I merely 
wished to follow up what my colleague 
from New Jersey has said about the 
particular amendment to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah referred. 
To me, the amendment would represent 
a real loss in the bill and a great depriva- 
tion in terms of effectiveness in trying 
to reach a solution of a problem which 
is of grave moment to the country and 
to our international policy. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
reject the amendment, notwithstanding 
my affection and regard for my col- 
league from Utah. 

The national interest demands an ex- 
panding trade policy. On the other 
hand, local interests demand some con- 
cern about what imports we must allow 
if we are to have an expanding trade 
policy. To various sections of the 
country this is an overriding considera- 
tion in terms of the Nation, which en- 
titles people who are hurt by a na- 
tional policy to be given help from the 
Nation. It so directly involves the dis- 
tressed area concept that I feel strongly 
a such a provision belongs in the 

ill. 

I wished to make my position clear, 
and I thank my colleague. I hope the 
Senate will reject the amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, is time 
controlled? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, may 
we have a vote on my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time is 
controlled. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am happy to yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be happy to yield 
the floor, so that the Senate may vote 
on the amendment, and then make my 
remarks. Would the acting majority 
leader prefer to have me do so? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I should appreciate 
that very much. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor with the understanding that I 
shall make my remarks after the vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
hope very much that the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah will be rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to 
keep the record straight, I ask unani- 
mous consent that after the vote is 
taken on the Bennett amendment to 
the committee amendment the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut 
may be recognized for 5 minutes, and 
I will accord him that time from the 
time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Do Senators yield back the remainder 
of their time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield back my remaining time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I shall vote 
for S. 1 with some misgivings and in the 
hope that it can be further improved 
before it completes the legislative process 
in the Congress. 

As stated in my individual views filed 
with the committee report, I have grave 
reservations about the ability of S. 1 
to do the things expected of it by the 
unemployed and by others who have the 
misfortune to live in the so-called de- 
pressed areas of the Nation. 

Despite my misgivings, I am willing to 
try out this program for a limited time 
on an experimental basis because of my 
concern for the families who have not 
shared in the general prosperity enjoyed 
by the great majority of the people of 
the United States, and who find them- 
selves destitute as a result of prolonged 
unemployment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my individual views may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the indi- 
vidual views were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR BUSH 

S. 1, as amended by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, has been substanti- 
ally improved from its original version and 
from previous bills of this kind which have 
been considered in former years. 

THE “INDUSTRY PIRATING”’ PROBLEM 

A major defect has been eliminated by the 
inclusion of strong, effective language to 
meet the problem of “industry pirating.” 
Amendments drafted by myself and the 
junior Senator from Maine, Mr. MuskIE, and 
accepted unanimously by the committee, 
flatly prohibit, without qualification, the 
use of Federal funds to assist the relocation 
of a business enterprise from one area to 
another. They permit such assistance to 
businesses for purposes of expansion, or for 
the establishment of a new branch plant, 
affiliate, or subsidiary only if such assistance 
will not adversely affect employment in the 
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area of original location. The committee 
report clearly states an intent to have the 
Bush-Muskie “antipirating” amendments 
strictly construed, and cautions the Admin- 
istrator to guard against any attempts at 
evasion of their purpose. 


GOOD FEATURES OF THE BILL 


There are good features which I favor in 
S. 1. The special provisions for redevelop- 
ment areas in the urban renewal section of 
the bill are commendable. The sections 
providing for occupational training and re- 
training, and for retraining subsistence pay- 
ments, may ultimately prove to be the most 
valuable aids made available to those who 
have the misfortune to live in areas of 
chronic, high unemployment. The loan 
funds—$200 million for industrial and com- 
mercial projects in redevelopment areas des- 
ignated under section 5 (a) and (b), and 
$100 million for public facility loans in such 
areas—have been established with welcome 
recognition of the general rule that the 
United States should not lend money at less 
than it costs the Treasury to borrow it. 

S. 1 is in need of further corrective 
amendments. 

RURAL AREAS 


Perhaps the most glaring need is in the 
definition of so-called rural areas eligible 
for designation as “redevelopment areas” 
under section 5(b). As introduced, the cri- 
teria for designation virtually guaranteed an 
overconcentration of such areas in one sec- 
tion of the country. The committee adopt- 
ed an amendment, offered by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
which was intended to meet this problem, 
but fails to fully do so. The Proxmire 
amendment would require the Administra- 
tor to “endeavor to distribute the [redevel- 
opment] projects widely among the several 
States, so far as is feasible and proper * ® *.” 
Under this broad language, no Senator can 
be assured that at least one such project 
will be located in a depressed rural area of 
his own State. 

The committee has ignored the fact that 
even in highly industrialized States there 
may be depressed rural areas in need of the 
assistance contemplated by this bill. Such 
areas may be overlooked because their popu- 
lations are included in “labor market areas,” 
designated by the Department of Labor, 
which are ineligible for assistance under 
either section 5(a) or section 5(b). Yet the 
farm population of such areas may be in real 
need of assistance. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT-——RURAL AREAS 


I have prepared amendments intended to 
remedy these deficiencies. They would pro- 
vide that at least one project shall be lo- 
cated in every State in which the Governor 
thereof certifies to the Administrator a need 
for such project. Additionally, they would 
require consideration of the extent to which 
demonstration “rural development” projects 
have previously been located in various areas 
of the United States by the Department of 
Agriculture, in the formulation of standards 
for designation of “redevelopment areas” un- 
der this subsection. 


OTHER NEEDED AMENDMENTS 
I share the concern expressed by the senior 
Senator from New York, Mr. Javits, about 
the wisdom of making machinery and equip- 
ment eligible for loans under the bill, and 
the concern of the senior Senator from Utah, 
Mr. BENNETT, because of what appears to 
be an intent to substitute a foot-in-the- 
door trade adjustment palliative for the peril 
point and escape clause provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Act. I will support cor- 
rective amendments which I understand they 
intend to propose. 
Additionally, I shall support the recom- 
mendations of President Kennedy that ad- 
ministration of the proposed program be 
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placed under the Secretary of Commerce, 
and that it be financed by appropriations 
rather than by direct borrowings from the 
Treasury. Why the New Frontiersmen of 
our committee have so summarily rejected 
the counsel of their Chief is beyond my 
comprehension. 
CONCLUSION 

Finally, I express grave reservations about 
the ability of the program contemplated in 
S. 1 to do the things expected of it by the 
unemployed and others who live in so0- 
called depressed areas of the Nation. The 
widespread publicity given S. 1 and its 
predecessor bills and extravagant state- 
ments made by some of the backers of 
these bills, have aroused false hopes in 
these unfortunate people that a miracle is 
about to come to pass. Once S. 1 is en- 
acted, they believe prosperity for their 
areas is ensured, and their troubles are 
over. A day of disillusionment is bound to 
come. It will take months to get the pro- 
gram underway. A relatively few among all 
the areas which expect it will receive as- 
sistance under the bill, and what assistance 
is given may well prove ineffective in many 
areas. 

This is an experimental program, and 
should be regarded as such. It must be 
carefully watched by the Congress, and 
terminated promptly if the experiment 
fails. For this reason, I favor a limitation 
of the authority granted under the bill to 
@ 2-year experimental period, and intend to 
offer such an amendment on the floor. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, S. 1 has 
been substantially improved by amend- 
ments adopted in committee and on the 
floor of the Senate. 

We have included an effective anti- 
pirating provision which was essential to 
protect the jobs of workers in Connecti- 
cut and in other highly industrialized 
States against the use of Federal funds 
to relocate to other States the factories 
which give them employment. 

We have given administration of the 
proposed program to the Secretary of 
Commerce, instead of expanding the 
bureaucracy by creation of a new, in- 
dependent agency. 

We have placed a definite termination 
date in the bill, insuring a close con- 
gressional review after a reasonable 
period in which the experimental pro- 
gram can prove whether it is a success 
or failure. 

We have made it clear that the Senate 
desires that demonstration rural devel- 
opment projects be distributed widely 
among the several States rather than 
being concentrated in limited areas. 

The bill remains in need of further 
amendment, but it has been sufficiently 
improved to warrant my vote in support 
of sending it to the other body. I hope 
the remaining defects in the bill can 
then be removed, and that we will be 
able to go forward on a sound basis with 
the limited, experimental program for 
assistance to distressed areas it will pro- 
vide. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from [Illinois yield some time 
to me from the time on the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musx1e]. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
pending bill. 
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Six years ago I took office as Governor 
of the State of Maine. Maine was at 
that time suffering from a recession. 
Our textile mills had been in trouble, 
and some had closed. Unemployment 
dogged other areas of the State. The 
major task of my first administration 
as Governor was to mobilize the resources 
of State Government to help communi- 
ties help themselves. We reorganized 
our department of economic develop- 
ment and made a determined effort to 
attract new industry to our State. We 
gave assistance to communities endeav- 
oring to rebuild themselves to provide an 
attractive climate for economic growth. 
Later we established the Maine Indus- 
trial Building Authority to provide capi- 
tal for the construction of new plants 
and facilities. 

Much of this work has been success- 
ful. We have been rewarded by new 
industries and new jobs. But in spite 
of this, Maine is still in trouble in un- 
employment and underemployment. Un- 
less we use the additional resources of 
the Federal Government, acting for the 
Nation, we will condemn these commu- 
nities to painful years of readjustment. 
There may be those who consider such 
hardship good for the character of those 
who struggle against adversity. I dis- 
agree. There is nothing to strengthen 
the character in hungry children, fath- 
ers without jobs, plants without tenants, 
communities without adequate tax rev- 
enues. There is nothing of the American 
dream in areas where the investment 
of a lifetime of work is swept away by 
conditions beyond the control of those 
involved while others stand by in com- 
fortable apathy. 

Consider the plight of cities like Lewis- 
ton and Auburn, Maine, once buzzing 
centers of textile manufacturing. Today 
over 7 percent of the labor force in these 
twin cities is unemployed—this in an 
area where one of the most aggressive 
economic development efforts has been 
carried out. These efforts have paid off 
in terms of 1,300 new jobs during the 
last 5 years. But at the same time, 2,800 
jobs have been lost—1,900 of them in 
textiles. There has been a net loss of 
1,500 jobs in half a decade. 

The State of Maine has _ serious 
economic problems, despite its great 
natural resources, the skill of its workers, 
and the efforts of its citizens. At the end 
of the year our rate of unemployment 
was 10.3 percent, the ninth highest in the 
country. As a seasoned observer wrote 
me recently: 

The economic situation in this area has 
been dubbed with many fancy names, but 
from where I sit it has all the earmarks of 
a full-fledged recession. 


At the present time we have three 
areas qualifying for assistance under the 
provisions of the area redevelopment 
bill: Lewiston-Auburn, as I have men- 
tioned, has an unemployment rate of 
7.6 percent; Biddeford-Saco-Sanford’s 
rate of unemployment is 8.8 percent; 
Calais-Eastport, our most distressed 
area, has an unemployment rate of 25.4 
percent. Within the last 3 years it has 
ranged as high as 38 percent. In addi- 
tion, the Portland area, which includes 
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our largest city, has an unemployment 
rate of 6.2 percent. 

Obviously, these communities need 
help. The area redevelopment bill would 
provide the tools and the resources of 
the country to aid these distressed areas, 

Some of my colleagues have raised 
objections to this proposed legislation. I 
am sure the remarks of the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pro- 
duction and Stabilization has answered 
most of the questions. I wish to make 
several observations on specific points. 

The bill provides no magic answers. 
It contains no panaceas. It guarantees 
nothing by way of results in any specific 
community or area. Its purpose is to 
provide tools for the use of local people, 
local initiative, and local ingenuity in 
redeveloping the economic resources of 
their communities. There is no sugges- 
tion that prosperity can be created by 
law, or that jobs can be brought into 
existence by a stroke of the legislative 
pen. 

We who support the bill fully realize 
that economic activity and employment 
are generated by private enterprise. We 
realize that a community which will not 
help itself cannot be helped. We realize 
that, unless a community or area con- 
tains useful economic resources, it can- 
not be made a job-producing, wealth- 
creating section of the country. 

There are, undoubtedly, once-prosper- 
ous areas in the country whose economic 
resources have been completely ex- 
hausted beyond any hope of restoration. 

On the other hand, there are areas 
which have been by-passed by rising 
economic tides; or, whose industrial 
bases have been undercut by technolog- 
ical changes; or, whose production of 
industrial agricultural, or fisheries prod- 
ucts has been bypassed by changing 
consumer tastes or new products; and 
which still contain elements of economic 
strength and vitality worth saving and 
using. 

It is the assumption of the bill that 
such opportunities can be developed by 
human will and ingenuity. The bill rec- 
ognizes, however, that in too many in- 
stances such an effort may fail because 
local resources do not include the neces- 
sary capital, the technical know-how, the 
industrial skills. 

Community facilities may not be such 
as to attract new industry. Community 
resources may be inadequate because of 
a deteriorated tax base and chronic low 
income of its citizenry. 

And so, the bill would provide: 

First. A revolving fund from which 
businessmen could borrow part of the 
funds needed for expansion or for new 
enterprises. 

Second. Loans and grants for com- 
munity facilities. 

Third. Occupational training and re- 
training. 

Fourth. Subsistence payments to un- 
employed workers undergoing training. 

Fifth. Technical assistance. 

Do these tools duplicate others al- 
ready in existence? Toa certain extent, 
yes; but this fact, rather than constitut- 
ing a source of criticism, suggests a very 
desirable flexibility. Moreover, the bill 
would provide an integrated approach 
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toward this problem which is not now 
possible. 

Are there other tools which would be 
useful? Probably; and there is nothing 
to prevent our adding them whenever 
experience under the program demon- 
strates their need. 

We have an opportunity, through the 
proposed legislation, to build on our ex- 
perience in other programs. We have 
the urban renewal program, the Small 
Business Administration, and the Small 
Business Investment Act at the Federal 
level. In our States, we have develop- 
ment agencies, planning agencies and 
credit facilities which have developed 
techniques of redevelopment, in urban 
and rural areas. What we seek to do is 
to apply these techniques, with the re- 
sources of the Nation, to situations in 
which local resources cannot do the job 
alone. 

We have heard complaints that the 
rural development sections of the bill 
are oriented’ toward the South. There 
is no evidence in the bill that this is so. 
If there are more rural areas in any sec- 
tion of the country which qualify for 
assistance under objective criteria, I fail 
to see the logic of opposing aid to such 
sections simply because they are not in 
our own backyard. If there is a need, 
then we should meet it, and not let our 
vision be narrowed by selfish and short- 
sighted consideration. This proposed 
legislation should not serve as an ex- 
cuse for regional bickering. 

Another objection I have heard has 
been directed at the alleged reduction 
in initiative which will stem from pas- 
sage of the bill. On this point, I sug- 
gest that the critics examine the bill 
and note the requirements for local 
ening. contributions, and participa- 

on. 

We are not taking anything away from 
anybody. We are saying to the de- 
pressed areas, “We are aware of your 
troubles. We know that industrial or 
agricultural losses have drained away 
your resources. Here are the tools to 
help you do the job. We are willing to 
work with you as you rebuild your com- 
munities. We have confidence in your 
ability and we are willing to invest in 
your future.” 

In conclusion, I wish to take note of 
complaints on possible pirating under 
the bill. As originally written, the bill 
prohibited the use of Federal funds for 
relocation of industries when such would 
result in substantial damage to the area 
of original employment. Some felt this 
language was not strong enough. I was 
pleased to work out language on this 
point and to submit it to the committee 
in cooperation with the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. Page 35 
of the committee report contains an ex- 
planation of this provision. 

I point out, in addition, that under 
the Small Business Investment Act we 
have a precedent for preventing the 
pirating of industry through the use of 
Federal funds. The act prohibits such 
use of funds, the Small Business Admin- 
istration regulations under the act spell 
out these prohibitions, and the contract 
forms used under the program effectively 
prevent evasion of the act and regula- 
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tions and provide penalties for noncom- 
pliance. I see no reasonable cause for 
fear on this question. 

Mr. President, my experience as Gov- 
ernor, my service on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and the 
continued conditions of economic dis- 
tress in many areas of our country con- 
vince me that this proposed legislation 
is needed, and needed now. I urge pas- 
sage of S. 1, as reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk, which 
I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 56, 
beginning in the committee amendment, 
with line 22, it is proposed to strike out 
all through line 2 on page 57 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Secretary of the Treasury. Any such notes 
or other obligations which are issued by the 
Secretary to raise funds for loans under sec- 
tion 6 shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
such rate shall not be greater than the cur- 
rent average yields on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States of 
comparable maturities as of the last day of 
the month preceding the issuance of such 
notes or other obligations. Any such notes 
or other obligations which are issued by the 
Secretary to raise funds for loans under 
section 7 shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
which shall be not more than the higher of 
(1) 24% per centum per annum, or (2) the 
average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States 
then forming a part of the public debt as 
computed at the end of the fiscal year next 
preceding the issuance by the Secretary and 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum. The Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
proposed amendment would simply 
change the interest rate formula to 
make it comply with the rate that is now 
available on college housing loans so far 
as public facility projects are concerned 
in redevelopment areas. 

S. 1, as reported by the Banking and 
Currency Committee, would provide that 
all funds borrowed from the Treasury 
with which to carry out the loan pro- 
grams provided by the bill, that is, loans 
for qualified public facilities projects in 
redevelopment areas, and loans for pri- 
vate industrial and commercial redevel- 
opment in nonrural and rural areas, 
would be obtained from the Treasury 
under the same interest rate formula. 

The formula in the bill at present pro- 
vides that— 

The rate paid to the Treasury for such 
loans shall be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but such rate shall not be 
greater than the current average yields on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities as 
of the last day of the month preceding the 
issuance of such notes or other obligations. 


This formula would produce a rate for 
Treasury borrowing of roughly 3% per- 
cent. Thus, the lending rate to the qual- 
ified borrower at one-quarter of 1 per- 
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cent higher as provided by the bill would 
be approximately 4% percent at the 
present time. 

My amendment would change the for- 
mula in order to provide a lower interest 
rate for loans to States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions for qualified public fa- 
cilities projects in redevelopment areas. 
My amendment would not disturb the 
formula as it applies to borrowings with 
which to make loans for private indus- 
trial and commercial projects in rede- 
velopment areas. 

The formula in my amendment pro- 
poses that the rate to the Treasury for 
loans under section 7 of the bill “shall 
be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury which shall not be more than 
the higher of, first, 242 percent per an- 
num; or second, the average annual in- 
terest rate on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States then forming a 
part of the public debt as computed at 
the end of the fiscal year next preceding 
the issuance by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 percent.” 

Under my amendment, the formula 
would produce a rate for Treasury 
borrowings of 3% percent. Thus the 
lending rate to the States and their po- 
litical subdivisions making a loan for 
qualified public facility projects at one- 
quarter percent higher as provided by my 
amendment would be 32 percent at the 
present time. 

It seems to me rather obvious that 
loans to communities for development of 
their public facilities should be on more 
reasonable terms than loans made for 
development of private industrial and 
commercial purposes. My amendment 
would accomplish this purpose. 

I earnestly hope that the Senator from 
Illinois, who has so well managed the 
bill, will accept the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment. As I understand, 
the amendment would merely provide 
that the same rates of interest shall ap- 
ply on loans of public facilities as now 
apply in the case of college housing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and it is a compensatory rate, so 
far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to have joined the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois as a co- 
sponsor of this legislation. At the out- 
set I would like to pay tribute to the 
persistence of my colleague in pressing 
for congressional action to alleviate un- 
employment in distressed areas of our 
Nation. 

The able Senator from Illinois has 
described S. 1 as ‘“‘an old and cherished 
friend,” as well he might. On three oc- 
casions in recent years the Senate has 
passed area redevelopment legislation 
sponsored by our esteemed colleague. 
On one occasion the measure died in 
the House Rules Committee, and in the 
next two instances the legislation failed 
because of the Presidential veto. 

This year, with the problem even 
greater and with a President who has 
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called for vigorous and positive action, 
I am hopeful that this bill will be en- 
acted into law. 

The time has come when we must 
face up to the economic realities, grim 
as they may be. By establishing a pro- 
gram to assist currently depressed areas 
and simultaneously develop a warning 
system on threatened unemployment, 
we will be waging a frontal attack on 
one of our country’s major problems. 

As I pointed out earlier this year be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee holding hearings 
on this bill, my State of Nevada is not 
listed as a distressed area. Encourag- 
ing as that may sound, however, the 
hard fact remains that there are areas 
in my State that are now, and have been, 
suffering from the effects of a depressed 
economy. 

In Lincoln County, for example, the 
rate of insured unemployment has risen 
from six-tenths of 1 percent in 1957 to 
the alarming high of 23.9 percent last 
January. This once flourishing section 
has been doubly hit because of the de- 
pressed metals market and the fact that 
railroad operations have greatly de- 
clined. 

In the city of Babbitt, site of a naval 
ammunition depot, continual cutbacks 
in personnel have reduced the working 
force from a total of 1,462 in 1957 toa 
total of 925 today—a drop of more than 
36 percent. And in the nearby city of 
Hawthorne, insured unemployment has 
increased from 1.2 percent in 1957 to 8.6 
percent for last January. 

These are constant problems, and 
they will not go away by ignoring them. 
The time for action is overdue. In my 
opinion, this legislation offers an op- 
portunity for these distressed areas to 
help themselves to regain their rightful 
place in a free and sound economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada not only for his succinct 
and able statement, but for the constant 
support which he has given to the bill 
throughout its progress through the 
Senate. We are deeply indebted to him. 

As a boy I used to follow the prize 
fights. I can remember the historic 
prize fights which took place in Tonopah 
and Goldfield, Nev. I thought such 
fights were permanently established. I 
am now told that in spite of the efforts 
of the late Tex Rickard, those towns are 
ghost towns. 

Mr. BIBLE. Goldfield certainly is; 
Tonopah is in a slightly better condition. 
However, we consider them depressed 
areas, and the bill would assist them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In a year or a few 
years from now they may be in a state 
of depression. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Nevada realizes that prosperity is not 
merely for a day. It is tenuous, and 
we should guard against the future. I 
wish to thank the Senator from Nevada. 
I also express My personal obligations to 
him for his unfailing courtesy and gen- 
tlemanly conduct, so that even when 
upon occasion he votes against us, we 
love him. When he votes with us, we 
love him even more. 

Mr. BIBLE. In view of the statement 
of the Senator from [ilinois, I might 
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even be privileged to vote favorably on 
final passage of the bill. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
now to the able junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SmrrH], who I be- 
lieve is making his first address to the 
Senate, but whose quiet and effective 
influence has already been felt for the 
good in this body. 

Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I would like to ask my fellow 
Members of the Senate today to give 
their whole-hearted support to the area 
redevelopment bill. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, the 
jobless total hit the highest February 
total for 10 years. One hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand workers, or 7.3 per- 
cent of the working force, were unem- 
ployed last month. 

Many of these workers were in indus- 
tries such as apparel, electrical ma- 
chinery, services, food, and paper that 
are normally not affected by the seasons 
of the year. Unless there is a general 
upturn for all these industries, the econ- 
omy of the State will remain distressed. 

Some Massachusetts workers have 
joined the ranks of the jobless for the 
first time this winter. But for many 
others, unemployment is a long, sad 
story. Some of our areas, such as Fall 
River and New Bedford, have had severe 
unemployment for almost 10 years while 
three others have had steady jobless 
quotas of over 6 percent for between 3 
and 4 years. Nine employment areas 
in the State are distressed enough to be 
eligible for help under this bill. 

Thus, unemployment is not a new 
problem for the State of Massachusetts. 
It is a problem that has been with us in 
a serious form for many years. And it 
has left its mark throughout the eco- 
nomic fabric of the entire State—in sub- 
standard housing, inadequate education 
for those blue-collar workers who need 
it the most, and rundown cities and 
towns. 

A large number of the State’s munici- 
palities have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on private or public 
plans of their own designed to attract 
new industry. Individual manufacturers 
have done a great deal to diversify and 
strengthen their industries so that a 
severe decline in one such as textiles 
would not undermine the economy of an 
entire sector of the State. 

But these communities have pretty 
well exhausted their resources in the 
fight to attain a level of economic well- 
being. Those that have been hit the 
hardest have watched their assets 
deteriorate over a long period of time 
and have little left now with which to 
continue the fight for economic survival. 

The bill will provide those industrial 
communities that have suffered the most 
with the loans they need to attract new 
industry through land acquisition, plant 
buildings, and the construction of com- 
munity facilities such as parks, and 
sewage treatment plants. 

They will also receive badly needed 
funds for retraining workers in the skills 
needed for working in new industries. 

I have discussed the area redevelop- 
ment bill in terms of my own State, but 
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I know well that it is a truly national 
piece of legislation. There are few parts 
of this country that have not felt the 
pinch of this recession and the 103 areas 
which will be immediately eligible for its 
benefits can be found in every part of 
the Nation. Rural and industrial com- 
munities alike will gain through its 
provisions. 

Some critics say that the bill will en- 
courage some areas to pirate industry 
from others. I am strongly against any 
reshuffling of industries of this kind as 
it can do little more than create more 
economic problems and regional dis- 
tress than it raises. The antipirating 
amendment in the committee bill has 
my full support. 

Some critics have also said that money 
invested in long-term depressed areas is 
money poorly spent: that these areas are 
the victims of a changing technology and 
that to try and help them would be to 
invest in obsolescence. 

I say that there has not been an in- 
dustry yet that could do without the 
assets that a community brings with 
it—the people, the schools, the churches, 
the parks, and the local government. 
Actual dollars estimates have been 
quoted during debate on the bill on the 
costs of creating communities around a 
new industry. It is not cheap. 

Yet, there are many communities in 
my State and across the country which, 
for a modest investment in plant and 
vocational retraining will provide a new 
industry with all the real and intangible 
assets of a long-established town. 

Finally, there are those who label this 
another spending measure designed to 
take initiative from the local communi- 
ties and to give it to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I say that this money is an 
investment, a blue-chip investment for 
the world’s wealthiest country in its own 
economic well-being. 

The bill provides a badly needed an- 
swer to long-term economic problems 
confronting far too many communities 
in this country. I hope my distinguished 
colleagues here will see fit to give it fa- 
vorable consideration. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the fact that the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, as introduced by Senator 
Dovuctas, bears the title S. 1 is enough 
to show me that there is a sense of 
urgency about this bill that makes it 
mandatory for us to move as quickly as 
possible for its passage. 

Senator Doucias headed up the Task 
Force on Area Redevelopment and prob- 
ably knows more about the chronic un- 
employment problem from firsthand in- 
formation than any of us here in this 
Chamber. I considered it a privilege to 
join with him as cosponsor of S. 1. 

Furthermore, the fact that the Area 
Redevelopment Act has passed the Con- 
gress twice is evidence in itself that our 
people want action. For years, as this 
measure has been under debate either in 
the legislative or the executive branch, 
conditions have become steadily worse. 

Department of Labor statistics show 
total unemployment exceeded 5.7 million 
in February. There are approximately 
100 areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment, where there are at least 
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15 million people and over 600,000 un- 
employed. 

Conditions in Missouri are bad enough 
to warrant the passage of this bill, but 
from what I can learn, some States are 
even worse off than we are. As the 
senior Senator from my State pointed 
out yesterday, Missouri has 180 com- 
munity development organizations al- 
ready in existence—the second highest 
number in the Nation. 

It must be emphasized that the pas- 
sage of the Area Redevelopment Act is 
not an open invitation for local com- 
munities and private groups to dip their 
fingers in the Federal Treasury and come 
up with a handout. Of the approximate 
$390 million provided under the bill, $300 
million is earmarked for loans—loans 
that must be repaid. 

Local communities and private groups 
must take the initiative in area rede- 
velopment to alleviate chronic unem- 
ployment. Our President has promised 
a faster rate of national growth and 
committed himself to a goal of 82 mil- 
lion jobs. If we can achieve that goal, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch says that 
America’s standard of living will rise 25 
percent in a decade. To cross the first 
obstacle that prevents us from reaching 
this higher standard of living, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I urge Senate passage of the Area 
Redevelopment Act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias], who has so 
ably managed the pending bill, to ex- 
press my thanks to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Brs.e] for his statement 
and for his effective cooperation. 

The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts has made a splendid statement on 
the bill. I am sure that Senators are 
aware of the fact that the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has presided over 
the Senate a great many times during 
these debates. It is only fitting and 
proper that we should express our ap- 
preciation to him. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Massachusetts on his 
excellent statement. I am sure that he 
will have the privilege this time not only 
of voting right, as he always does, but of 
voting on the winning side. I compli- 
ment the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment, which is 
at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 79, 
between lines 13 and 14, insert a new 
section as follows: 

MILITARY INSTALLATIONS IN REDEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 

Sec. 27. Whenever economy, as distin- 
guished from obsolescence, changing defense 
requirements, and other essentially military 
considerations, has been or is hereafter given 
by the Department of Defense as the princi- 
pal reason for the deactivation of a perma- 
nent military installation and such installa- 
tion was or is situated in.an area determined 
under this Act to be a redevelopment area, 
the Secretary of Commerce shall, upon the 
request of a local governing body in the area, 
institute a study to determine the economic 
effects of the action which has been or is to 
be taken: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall apply to any military installation 
Which was deactivated prior to 1954. In de- 
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termining the economic effects of any such 
action, the Secretary of Commerce shall, 
among other relevant matters, consider and 
make findings with respect to the approxi- 
mate amount of money which has been, or 
may reasonably be expected to be, saved by 
any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment as a result of such action, compared 
with— 

(1) the approximate costs or losses which 
have been, or may reasonably be expected to 
be, incurred by other departments or agen- 
cies of the Government, or by State and local 
governmental units, as a result of such 
action; 

(2) the approximate losses which have 
been, or may reasonably be expected to be, 
incurred by private interests as a result of 
such action in connection with any facili- 
ties which they have provided to serve the 
needs of any such installation and which 
would otherwise have to be provided in 
whole or in part by the Government; 

(3) the approximate cost to the Govern- 
ment of relocating any such installation in 
the event that such installation has been, 
or will be, relocated; and 

(4) the approximate cost to the Govern- 

ment of reactivating, in a national emer- 
gency or other contingency, any such instal- 
lation with respect to which any such action 
has been, or is proposed to be, taken. 
Any such study shall be conducted as ex- 
peditiously as practicable, and the findings 
resulting therefrom shall be transmitted by 
the Secretary of Commerce to the Secretary 
of Defense and to the Congress. The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall consider these findings 
in making his decision as to whether the 
installations should be deactivated, or, if 
the installation has been deactivated, as to 
whether it should be reactivated, 


Renumber succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time do I have avail- 
able? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 hour. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
plan to use the whole hour. I wish to 
explain the amendment and shall use 
only as much time as is necessary to do 
so, unless it runs into considerable op- 
position. 

After offering an amendment yester- 
day, which went further than the pro- 
posal I am now offering, and seeking to 
profit by the words of wisdom uttered by 
those in opposition to the amendment, 
as well as by those who supported it, I 
am offering the pending amendment be- 
cause I believe it may be of some value 
to areas where permanent military in- 
stallations have been closed or will be 
closed. 

I make the point that the amendment 
applies only when a permanent military 
installation is closed for reasons of econ- 
omy. The amendment spells out the 
fact that if an installation is closed be- 
cause of changing military requirements, 
or because of obsolescence, or because 
the installation should be moved to an- 
other area for the defense of that latter 
area, because of an international agree- 
ment, for instance, or because of a re- 
arrangement of our defense plans to 
make them more realistic in the light 
of modern day problems, the amend- 
ment would not apply. 

All that the amendment requires is 
that a study be made. A study would 
take place when requested by the local 
authorities in the community affected, 
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and such community would have to be a 
distressed area. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
and I have discussed the amendment. 
I have called several points to his atten- 
tion, and I believe he felt there was some 
merit to what I said. I suggested that, 
instead of having the amendment spec- 
ify a local governing body in an area, 
because an area may not have more than 
a thousand people in it, that the author- 
ity should be the Governor of the State. 
In other words, in Louisiana, if it was felt 
necessary to close a permanent military 
installation for reasons of economy, the 
Governor could make the request of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

I have another suggestion, which I 
have also discussed with the Senator. I 
would suggest that, instead of making 
the year 1954, which is 7 years back, 
and in that time a permanent military 
installation may pretty well have gone 
to pieces, it would be better to bring the 
date up, and in that connection I made 
the suggestion that the year be made 
1957, instead of 1954. 

I have one other suggestion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would be 
willing to so modify my amendment, un- 
less there is objection elsewhere to the 
changes, if it would make the amend- 
ment more attractive to the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, who is the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations 
and the distinguished former chairman 
of that subcommittee. I hope that if 
the amendment is so modified the Senator 
from Massachusetts will find he can sup- 
port the amendment I am offering. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. While I am not 
fully aware of what the effect of the 
amendment would be, I understand that 
it would apply where economy is the 
criterion, as opposed to any other con- 
sideration, such as obsolescence, a 
change in defense requirements, or other 
essential military consideration. In 
other words economy would be the only 
consideration, and the amendment would 
apply only in the case of economy. Fur- 
thermore, as I understand, it would ap- 
ply only to a permanent military in- 
stallation, such as, in Massachusetts, 
Fort Devens, or the Otis Air Base, or any 
other permanent installation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I dis- 
pose of that point first? So far asI am 
concerned, as the sponsor of the amend- 
ment, I have no objection whatever to 
the modification the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is suggesting. As a matter 
of fact, I have no doubt whatever that 
where a State is concerned, the Governor 
of the State should certainly make the 
request, if the local citizens have sub- 
stantial support in asking that the study 
be made. 

So I should be glad to modify the 
amendment by using the word “Gover- 
nor,” and I do so. 

The year 1954 is placed in the amend- 
ment only because that was the first 
year after the Korean war. It was the 
year in which there were cutbacks in 
military strength, and large-scale re- 
ductions in force began to occur as a 
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result of the closing of installations. I 
am not certain that a single permanent 
installation was closed in 1954, although 
I do not have those facts fully before 
me, because, as the Senator knows, the 
policy of the services in most cases is 
to close the temporary facilities before 
they undertake to close the permanent 
installations. The permanent installa- 
tions are, in most instances, those about 
which a service went to a local town or 
a local citizenry and required it to make 
major commitments, in some cases 
costing tens of millions of dollars, or 
to spend large amounts of money to 
provide schools and various other fa- 
cilities. In some cases, the communities 
were required to provide drainage. 
Sometimes the service even required 
the community to provide the land on 
which the bases were situated. In 
many instances, tremendous invest- 
ments were made by the community 
which constituted a saving to the mili- 
tary, the assumption being that it was 
@ permanent asset to the community 
and would not be taken away. 

The service owes those people some 
consideration in return. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Louis- 
iana has considerable merit, but I sug- 
gest this thought—whether the thought 
is practical, I do not know—if the 
amendment is taken to conference. I 
think it ought to be very clear that it 
ought to be the Governor of a State, 
and not a local body, who must make the 
request. 

Also, I should like to see the date 
made 1957, because both the Senator 
from Louisiana and I know that many 
buildings which have been left vacant 
for several years are in bad shape. I 
should like to see the date made 1960, 
but if the Senator says 1957, so far as 
I am concerned, as one Senator, that 
is all right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am willing to accept that modi- 
fication, and I do accept it. 

I point out to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that the amendment does not 
affect Louisiana, so far as I know. It 
might affect some other States. If the 
State of some other Senator is affected, 
I believe he can speak now or forever 
hold his peace, as the saying is. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? He said 
something about Senators holding their 
peace. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator’s comment relate to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JAVITS. It relates precisely to 
the Senator’s amendment and precisely 
to the Senator’s point. 

It is evident that the Senator has now 
developed an idea, and I thoroughly 
agree with him. My colleague from 
New York (Mr. Keatinc] will speak for 
himself. However, in our State, we 
have a problem on exactly this point. 

The Senator’s proposal would give 
some economic appraisal apart from the 
strictly defense appraisal, which is what 
the Senator is seeking. We have talked 
about this problem in advance. I think 
the proposal is sound. 
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The Senator from Louisiana has ac- 
cepted some Suggestions from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. SattonstatLt]. I do not believe 
any Senator would doubt the preeminent 
skill of the Senator from Massachusetts 
in the field of military affairs. How- 
ever, we have not had the opportunity to 
ascertain whether the proposal would or 
would not adversely affect our installa- 
tions, and we may have a real equity. 

I should like to make this suggestion, 
therefore, because the Senator ought to 
have his amendment in the best shape 
possible. I hope that in conference we 
may have an opportunity, if it should 
develop that there is some particular 
factual equity which is not met by the 
amendment which the Senator has sug- 
gested, to lay the problem before the 
conference, in the hope that what we 
are accepting here now is an idea, and 
that if the specifics turn out to be un- 
fair, we can do something about them. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think there is 
no question about that. That is an idea 
which appeals to me, and in its present 
form it appeals to me much more than 
it did before. 

I should like to call one other possible 
suggestion to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. On line 6, the 
language would be, as the amendment is 
now written: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall, upon 
the request of the Governor of a State, in- 
stitute a study. 


That means that the Secretary of 
Commerce must make the inquiry if the 
Governor of a State asks him to do so. 

What I propose is to let the word 
“shall” remain, rather than the word 
“may,” but I call the Senator’s attention 
to page 40 of the bill, under the heading 
“Advisory Policy Board.” The Advisory 
Policy Board consists of the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Administrators of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Small 
Business Administration, or whomever 
they may designate. 

Would the Senator consider an amend- 
ment which would allow the word 
“shall” to remain but provide that the 
Secretary of Commerce shall, upon the 
approval of the Advisory Policy Board, 
enter into this investigation? In other 
words, that would leave the top Federal 
officers having the responsibility to order 
the Secretary of Commerce, if this clause 
should be adopted, to make the inquiry 
for economy reasons with respect to a 
permanent military installation. If that 
Board agrees and says that the Secretary 
of Commerce shall do it, then I think 
the amendment has even more merit. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am reluc- 
tant to accept the amendment because 
it is something more than I might be 
willing to agree with. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Louisiana objected to the word 
“may.” I can see why. That might 
eliminate the whole program. But if we 
allowed the word “shall” to remain and 
then provided that the top officials of 
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the Federal Government having respon- 
sibility for the Department of Defense, 
should say whether the inquiry should 
be made, and approve it upon the re- 
quest of a Governor, I should think the 
amendment would be very much 
stronger. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would start 
from the other end, I would be willing 
to go with him, for it would achieve the 
same purpose. If the Senator would say 
that the Secretary shall conduct the 
study unless he is requested by the Board 
not to do so, I would be willing to accept 
that amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In order to get 
the bill to conference, and if the Senator 
from Illinois will accept such a proposal, 
I, as one Senator, would agree to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I think this is a 
very constructive amendment. It is even 
better in its present form. I congratu- 
late the Senator from Louisiana. I as- 
sure him that we will not only take the 
amendment to conference; we will fight 
for it in conference. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I regret that 
at this moment I do not have the pre- 
cise language developed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts and me relating to 
the proposal that the Secretary shall 
take this action unless he is requested 
by the Advisory Policy Board not to do 
so. If the Senator from Massachusetts 
will offer his proposed language at the 
proper place, I shall be glad to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On line 6, I 
would say: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall, upon the 
request of the Governor of the State, and un- 
less the Advisory Policy Board of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration shall find 
otherwise, institute a study. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I so modify my amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. As has been pointed 
out by my distinguished colleague from 
New York [Mr. Javits], there are in- 
stallations in the State of New York 
which might be affected by this pro- 
posal. For example, we know that the 
Utica-Rome area has been classified as 
an area of substantial labor surplus since 
1958—longer than any other area of New 
York State. Yet there the Department 
of the Air Force has underway plans to 
transfer an important procurement fa- 
cility away from Rome. That facility, 
if transferred, would eliminate 6,240 
civilian jobs, more than all the existing 
industrial jobs in Rome. 

The payroll loss, including losses from 
payrolls of firms which are 100 percent 
dependent on the procurement activities 
now going on in Rome, N.Y., would be 
about $100 million, or nearly one-third 
of the money proposed to be expended 
on the program of economic develop- 
ment; and such a situation would make 
Rome, N.Y., not only a distressed area, 
but actually a disaster area. The plan 
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under consideration is simply to remove 
a substantial facility from the Rome Air 
Force Base. 

Therefore, I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana whether he would be willing 
to accept a modification in line 4, after 
the words “permanent military installa- 
tion” by inserting the words “or any 
substantial part thereof’; and in the 
next line, after the word “installation,” 
insert the words “or part’; and farther 
down in the amendment—without now 
going into any detail—insert other lan- 
guage to carry out that purpose, so the 
amendment would cover the removal of 
a substantial facility from an installa- 
tion, as well as the removal of the entire 
installation itself. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had an opportunity to discuss 
with him both my proposed amendment 
and, subsequently, the modification sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York. 
I would be willing to modify my amend- 
ment so as to make it broad enough to 
cover the situation at Rome, N.Y., which 
I understand is already a depressed area. 

Mr. KEATING. Wedo not like to use 
the term “depressed.” It is a distressed 
area. The people there are not de- 
pressed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, it is 
an area with a high degree of unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. And it is an 
area of the type which we seek to aid; 
and I believe it should be entitled to a 
study of the type the Senator has re- 
ferred to, and which I seek, by means of 
this amendment, to have conducted. 

But I do not want to make the lan- 
guage so broad that almost any shift of a 
facility at a military installation could, 
upon the request of someone, be made the 
subject of such a study. 

Rather than include the word “sub- 
stantial,” would the Senator from New 
York be willing to use the word “ma- 
jor’—‘‘or a major part thereof’? I 
think that would be broad enough to 
cover such a situation. 

Mr. KEATING. I think this particu- 
lar situation certainly would be covered 
by the words “or a major part thereof.” 
It consists of approximately 6,200-odd 
civilian jobs, out of 12,000 or 13,000. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator ac- 
cept the word “‘unit”—‘“‘a major unit’? 

Mr. KEATING. With this legislative 
history established, I believe the lan- 
guage would take care of that situation; 
and I would be glad to have the amend- 
ment modified in that regard. I would 
like to ask unanimous consent—because 
if this proposed modification is accepted, 
it will require several changes later on in 
the measure—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, changes 
of a technical nature. 

Mr. KEATING. SoI would ask unan- 
imous consent a little later to send them 
to the desk, for consideration. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would not 
object to the proposed modification, with 
the understanding that the legislative 
history reflects that what we have in 
mind by the use of the word “major” is 
a large unit which is a dominant part of 
the overall installation; and I believe 
that the legislative history makes it clear 
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that it is anticipated that the amend- 
ment would be broad enough to cover a 
situation of the kind the Senator from 
New York has described, in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield briefly to 
me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggested to my col- 
league the inclusion of the word “unit,” 
because we are dealing with an entity. 
That does not mean it is a major part 
of the entire installation; but it means 
that in and of itself it is a major unit 
which is a part of the installation. That 
language certainly would cover the in- 
stallation at Rome, N.Y., and would 
be fair, because some of the installa- 
tions are so extensive that, as has prop- 
erly been stated, if 7,000 jobs were 
dropped out at the installation at 
Rome—because of the dropping of a 
unit which is a major one in that con- 
nection—it might not be a major part 
of the installation, taken as a whole. So 
the legislative history should show that 
by using the word “unit,” we mean a 
functional organization of a major 
character. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe the 
Senator will find that such a distinction 
is not necessary. The situation I have 
heard described is one in which approxi- 
mately 6,200 or 6,800 jobs are involved, 
out of approximately 18,000. So what we 
are talking about is both a major unit 
and a major part of the whole. With 
that understanding, I would be willing 
to accept that modification of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I have listened to 
the debate, it has seemed to be built 
around the situation in the city of Rome, 
N.Y. I wish to be sure that the amend- 
ment is general in application, when it 
comes to dealing with units within a 
unit. For example, I have in mind the 
naval air installation at Olathe, Kans.; 
and I want to be sure that the amend- 
ment will be general in application, and 
will not be confined to one city. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This 
amendment applies only to permanent 
military installations. But as among 
permanent installations, the amendment 
applies generally. It relates only to a 
situation in which a principal reason 
for the closing is economy. Many times 
the economy has been dictated by a deci- 
sion to reduce the overall strength in 
terms of the numbers in the service; 
and when the numbers are considered, 
it is said, “Economy now requires the 
closing of the installation.” But such a 
closing may result in the creation of de- 
pressed areas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana has a very worthwhile 
amendment; and I think that with this 
addition, so that the amendment will be 
applicable generally, it is a very good 
one. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There oc- 
curs to me the thought that it would be 
well if we could get some action taken 
by the military, so that in making the 
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decisions in regard to what to close and 
what to keep open, the military would 
consider that in the case of one area, if 
the installation were closed, the result 
would be that the land there would 
quickly be subdivided into lots for the 
construction of private residences, 
whereas in another case, if the installa- 
tion were closed, the facilities already in 
existence there would soon become a 
ghost town, and the people who had in- 
vested in those properties would lose 
their investments. 

I hope such a study will be made; and 
I hope that on the basis of the study we 
shall be able to obtain action based on 
much more consideration by those in the 
Defense Department of the persons who 
have made such enormous investments— 
with the result that they will not hesitate 
to make such investments in areas which 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Defense Department, knowing that the 
installations will not later be closed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana has served all of us and 
also the entire country well in providing 
by this means opportunity for an eco- 
nomic review, which is as greatly needed 
in connection with other cases about 
which there is great economic complaint 
as it is needed in connection with the 
situation at Rome, N.Y. 

Let me ask whether unanimous con- 
sent was obtained to make the changes 
suggested by my colleague, which the 
Senator from Louisiana has agreed to 
accept? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now send to the desk certain tech- 
nical modifications. For the most part 
they relate to the words “a part,” which 
I would change to the words “a unit,” so 
as to make the entire amendment con- 
form to the modifications suggested by 
the Senator from New York. 

The amendment as modified is as 
follows: 

On page 79, between lines 13 and 14, in- 
sert a new section as follows: 

“MILITARY INSTALLATIONS IN REDEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 

“Sec. 27. Whenever economy, as distin- 
guished from obsolescence, changing defense 
requirements, and other essentially mili- 
tary considerations, has been or is hereafter 
given by the Department of Defense as the 
principal reason for the deactivation of a 
permanent military installation or major 
unit thereof and such installation or unit 
was or is situated in an area determined 
under this Act to be a redevelopment area, 
the Secretary of Commerce shall, upon the 
request of the Governor or Governors of the 
State or States in which the area is located 
unless there is a request by the Board 
heretofore referred to in Sec, 4(a) hereof to 
the contrary, institute a study to determine 
the economic effects of the action which has 
been or is to be taken: Provided, that noth- 
ing herein shall apply to any military in- 
stallation or major unit thereof which was 
deactivated prior to 1957. In determining 
the economic effects of any such action, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall, among other 
relevant matters, consider and make find- 
ings with respect to the approximate amount 
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of money which has been, or may reason- 
ably be expected to be, saved by any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government as a re- 
sult of such action, compared with— 

“(1) the approximate costs or losses which 
have been, or may reasonably be expected 
to be, incurred by other departments or 
agencies of the Government, or by State 
and local governmental units, as a result of 
such action; 

“(2) the approximate losses which have 
been, or may reasonably be expected to be, 
incurred by private interests as a result of 
such action in connection with any facilities 
which they have provided to serve the needs 
of any such installation and which would 
otherwise have to be provided in whole or 
in part by the Government; 

“(3) the approximate cost to the Govern- 
ment of reactivating, in a national emer- 
or unit in the event that such installation or 
unit has been, or will be, relocated; and 

“(4) the approximate cost to the Govern- 

ment of relocating any such installation 
gency or other contingency, any such in- 
stallation or unit with respect to which any 
such action has been, or is proposed to be, 
taken. 
Any such study shall be conducted as ex- 
peditiously as practicable, and the findings 
resulting therefrom shall be transmitted by 
the Secretary of Commerce to the Secretary 
of Defense and to the Congress. The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall consider these findings 
in making his decision as to whether any 
such installation or unit should be deacti- 
vated, or, if such installation or unit has 
been deactivated, as to whether it should 
be reactivated.” 

Renumber succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Iam concerned a little 
about the timing of all this. For exam- 
ple, in reference to the words “whenever 
economy” is hereafter given by the De- 
partment of Defense as the reason, let 
me ask, To whom is it to be given? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is 
something the Department of Defense 
itself can judge. In most instances it 
is given to the local people or to the 
State government or to the local gov- 
ernment, when they are notified that the 
Department of Defense is about to close 
a base, and the Department explains the 
reasons for doing so. 

Mr. MILLER. That is just the point. 
My problem is that the local people who 
make this request to the Governor will 
probably—unless something is done 
about the timing, in line 3—take such 
action after the decision has been made. 

Furthermore, in the third line from 
the bottom, mention is made of how he 
will have to consider the findings ar- 
rived at in the study, before he makes 
the decision. 

It seems that some provision should 
be made, in order to make clear that 
whenever there is a proposed deactiva- 
tion, notification must be made prior to 
the decision to close it—for example, 
must be made to the Governor of the 
State; and, in turn, that would then gen- 
erate the taking of the action which I 
think the Senator is requesting. But 
without that provision, it seems to me 
that much room would be left open to 
the Secretary of Defense as to how he 
would notify, and whom he would notify, 
and when he would notify. 
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Does the Senator from Louisiana agree 
with me about that point? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe I 
understand what the Senator from Iowa 
is striving to achieve. I am not at all 
out of sympathy with what he has in 
mind. If he will prepare an amend- 
ment which will seek to reach that ob- 
jective, I shall be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. MILLER. I shall be happy to do 
so. If some other Senator wishes to 
address the Senate for a moment on 
this point, I shall proceed to prepare the 
necessary amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, if 
my amendment is agreed to, it may re- 
main subject to an amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is whether an amendment by 
the Senator from Iowa can be offered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no objection, 
but—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The sug- 
gestion is that the Senator from Iowa 
would like to offer an amendment to my 
amendment. He does not have the 
amendment prepared. I asked unani- 
mous consent that, in the event my 
amendment is agreed to, the Senator 
from Iowa may, nevertheless, have the 
opportunity of offering the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no objection. 

Mr. President, what is pending? Has 
there been a disposition of the amend- 
ment or the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], as modified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is that the business 
pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor, and if he will yield, I should like 
to say I am opposed to the amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sorry. 

Mr. THURMOND. I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator, but I merely 
wanted to ask the Senator from Louisi- 
ana a question or two. Then I shall be 
glad to hear what the Senator has to 
say about it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. 

Mr. THURMOND. We have in our 
State an airbase that has been scheduled 
for deactivation. Local people are 
bringing great pressure to retain it. It 
is a fine airbase. We think possibly 
another one could have been closed in 
an area where the weather is not as good 
as it is in our State. Nevertheless, the 
plan is to close it. It is not in a de- 
pressed area, and that area probably 
never will be a depressed area. 

I ask the Senator from Louisiana, 
under his amendment would that kind of 
military installation go by the board, and 
yet one in a depressed area, which may 
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not have as many advantages as bases 
such as this one, be retained? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the clos- 
ing of the installation would result in a 
depressed area, and if it were a perma- 
nent installation, then, of course, it 
would be subject to a study as provided 
by the amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, does the Defense De- 
partment have the clear-cut right to 
make the decision as to whether a mili- 
tary installation should be retained or 
should be closed? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; the de- 
cision remains unfettered in the Defense 
Department. The only way in which 
the amendment would affect it would be 
that the Department would have to con- 
sider the fact that the situation was 
such that, if the installation was closed, 
it would result in a depressed area; or, 
if it were closing an installation in a 
depressed area, that the area would be 
further depressed and would result in a 
serious economic condition in the area. 
The Department would have to consider 
the fact that the State and the Federal 
Government had spent much money to 
support the activity. 

The Department would have to con- 
sider the private investment without 
which the Federal Government would 
have been required to spend as much 
money, or almost as much. The De- 
partment would be required to consider 
what the cost would be of relocating the 
installation or reopening it, in the event 
there was a probability it would be re- 
opened sooner or later. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is the proposal in- 
tended to apply to installations which 
might be closed and then reopened or 
to bases which are to be permanently 
deactivated? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Either way. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator would 
not, of course, offer an amendment 
which would attempt to keep a military 
installation open if it would be eco- 
nomical to close it and to the advantage 
of the taxpayers to close it, I am sure, 
even in his own State. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; but the 
amendment certainly gets at the kind of 
situation where the Army goes into a 
certain area and calls upon the local peo- 
ple to build housing, on which the Gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing mortgages. 
Local investors build $100 million worth 
of housing, and then the Department 
comes to the conclusion that it is going 
to save $2 million a year or $5 million 
a year by closing the installation, and 
puts blinders on its eyes and is not able 
to see that $100 million is going to be lost 
in the way of guarantees on mortgages 
for the housing the servicemen occupy. 

The amendment would make the De- 
partment take a look at the situation, 
and also what other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, such as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, had expended, and the cost 
of hospitals and schools, and the fact 
that a lot of money would be lost for 
unnecessary schools and other facilities. 
The Department would also have to con- 
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be gaining anything by increasing the 


tax for the State government. The De- 
partment would have to consider wheth- 
er, in the name of economy, if one 
service, whether it be the Navy, Army, 
or Air Corps, were to save money, the 
Federal Government might lose much 
more through other agencies, or lose the 
State money by completely disturbing 
the economy and the investment made, 
which would have to be reproduced else- 
where. It might then reach the con- 
clusion that there was no real economy 
being arrived at, and that, rather than 
save money, the Government would lose 
money. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I read the 
amendment, it calls forastudy. The de- 
cision is to be made by the Secretary of 
Defense. The study is to be sent to the 
Governor of the State where the in- 
stallation is located. Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is permissive. 
It permits a study to be made, but the 
Defense Department will make the de- 
cision, after the report is received. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. Some 
persons do not seem to recognize that 
when local citizens have been told that 
the base is to be permanent and is going 
to be there forever, they invest $50 mil- 
lion or $150 million of their money to 
support the military installation, on the 
assumption that it will remain until the 
end of time. Then, within a year or 2, 
the installation closes, and a depressed 
area results, with half the people in the 
area out of work. 

Otherwise the Department may open 
another installation where it is not 
needed any more badly, where no one 
has made any sacrifice to support the in- 
stallation, because in that area people 
would have bought the land, subdivided it 
into lots, and made good use of it, any- 
way. 

Mr. THURMOND. No one wishes to 
see a military installation closed unless 
it is necessary. We are now moving 
from airplanes to missiles. Certain air- 
bases may not be needed, or they may 
have to be transformed into missile 
bases. The airbase may or may not be 
suitable for that purpose. 

Suppose that the Defense Department 
decided it could close a large number of 
airbases and save the taxpayers millions 
of dollars in the support of those bases 
because they were not needed. Under 
those conditions what effect would the 
Senator’s amendment have, and would 
the Defense Department be handicapped 
in making a decision that it did not 
need those bases? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me 
read the first two lines of the amend- 
ment: 

Whenever economy, as distinguished from 
obsolescence, changing defense require- 
ments, and other essentially military con- 
siderations, has been or is hereafter given 
by the Department of Defense as the prin- 
cipal reason for the deactivation of a perma- 


nent military installation or major unit 
thereof. 
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In other words, if an airbase was to 
be closed because the Air Force is to 
change from airplanes to missiles, that 
would be the end of the discussion. The 
people would not be entitled to a study 
even if they had invested $50 million to 
support the activity on the assumption 
that it would be permanent. 

However, if an airbase were to be 
closed on the theory that the Federal 
Government might save some money, 
and that were the main reason for the 
closing, the people would be entitled to a 
study. First it should be determined 
whether the closing would represent an 
economy. Such a study cannot be 
made within the Department of the 
Army, or the Navy, or the Air Force. 
Someone must determine how much 
money the local citizens have invested. 

Recently I had a discussion with the 
representatives of one of the services in 
regard to an installation. The local 
people had undertaken to show the tens 
of millions of dollars they had invested 
to meet service requirements on the 
theory there was to be a permanent mili- 
tary installation. The service did not 
have the information, even though it re- 
quired the people to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars. I assume that many 
billions of dollars have been spent by 
local governments and local people for 
these purposes. 

An inquiry should be made. The serv- 
ices have made the local people do these 
things. At least the service should take 
a look at the problem, to see what they 
have made the people do, before the word 
is broken and the military installation 
is closed down. 

That is all the amendment would re- 
quire. It would be necessary to take a 
look at the proposal, and there would be 
limited circumstances. ‘The installation 
would have to be permanent. The clos- 
ing would have to be for the principal 
reason of economy. 

A mere study is the least the people 
should have. I would hope that a study 
could be obtained without the amend- 
ment in the law, but that is the least 
the people have a right to expect, after 
they have made such great sacrifices. 

Mr. THURMOND. ThenI understand 
that the purpose of the Senator’s amend- 
ment is not to prevent the Department of 
Defense from acting if it deems it ad- 
visable to act in the interest of the coun- 
try and of national defense. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No; it is not. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate. Iregret now that 
we did not kill the amendment last night. 
To be sure, the amendment has been 
radically changed. It is supposed to call 
for a study. 

There is not a shred of military opinion 
before the Senate tonight, yet the 
amendment would affect the Defense 
Establishment of the country. 

It is argued that these are permanent 
installations and that they are a part of 
our defense. What the amendment 
would provide is that the local people, 
who do not wish to lose a military instal- 
lation—which might be closed for vari- 
ous reasons, including economy—could 
go to the Governor. How could a Gov- 
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ernor resist a group from a town, the 
board of trustees or the city council? 
He would make a request to the Secretary 
of Commerce. What would the Secre- 
tary do? With the consent of the Ad- 
visory Council, the Secretary would cause 
a study to be made. 

What would the study be? It would 
be the result of a monumental amount 
of work to determine the facts as to 
transfers, as to a change from one instal- 
lation to another, and everything which 
goes with it. The study would include 
all aspects of the problem of whether the 
move would save money or lose money, 
and how the Government agencies would 
be affected. 

What a burden would be put upon the 
Military Establishment of the country. 
There is not a shred of testimony before 
the Senate in this regard. 

I am not gcing to ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote. I am sorry we did not kill the 
amendment last night, but I could not 
get a commitment from the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

I know, of course, when there is a per- 
manent establishment in a State, what 
will happen. The people will go to the 
Governor. The Governor will telephone 
to Luther Hodges and ask Mr. Hodges to 
submit the problem to the Advisory 
Council. We will burden the Secretary 
of Commerce with no end of detail and 
studies, and then ride herd on him to 
make sure it is expeditiously done, be- 
cause it is provided that the study shall 
be conducted as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable. 

There are questions of obsolescence, of 
economy, of changes in posture, of 
changes in defense conditions. The sky 
is the limit as to the amount of work to 
be done. 

We should not kid ourselves. Even 
though the amendment has been trans- 
formed into nothing more than a request 
for a study, it is a great compulsive 
weapon we are asked to put into the 
hands of people, and it could have an 
impact upon the defense structure of 
the country. 

I am ready to vote, and I ask for a 
division on the amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall take only 1 or 2 minutes to 
respond to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

I make no apologies for offering an 
amendment yesterday nor for fighting 
for my people. I would hope that a 
study would be made with regard to one 
community in my State which I believe 
is nearly as depressed as any we seek to 
aid. The people understood the Army 
was to pay $50 million a year to obtain 
@ Maneuver area. The people said, “We 
will get it for you for nothing.” The 
people did so, on the assumption that 
the installation would be a permanent 
military installation. 

The people were told a few years later 
that the Army intended to close the in- 
stallation. Vast investments had been 
made by the people. 

I hope other Senators have had the 
experience I have. I hope any Senator 
who votes against the amendment will 
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have the experience, because he will 
learn to understand what I am talking 
about now. 

Tens of millions of dollars have been 
invested. Half of the stores on the main 
street of the town are closed. One can 
hardly even talk to the service about it. 
The decision has been made. When 
the homefolks come to Washington, it is 
impossible to explain to them why they 
should go broke and be put out of busi- 
ness. The people bonded themselves 
head over heels into debt, and the service 
has broken its word to them, yet the 
service will not even consider all of the 
obligations which have been made, and 
did not even know what the people in- 
vested when the decision was made. 

I know how the services make these 
decisions. The services know there will 
be a protest. There are specialists in the 
Department of Defense who listen to 
people, who smile, who give a kind 
word—and that is the end of it. The 
decision is made, and it will not be 
changed. 

I am saying that the people are en- 
titled at least to some study, to consider 
all of the things which are involved, 
when an area is to be made a depressed 
area. 

Mr. President, there would be no bur- 
den imposed on the Secretary of De- 
fense. He would not be required to do 
anything other than to consider the re- 
port when it reached him. 

Great investments have been made by 
the people, and the people are entitled to 
some consideration, at least. The facts 
should be made known, and they are not 
being made known now, although people 
are losing their investments. 

I think these things should be con- 
sidered in such circumstances. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. I ask 
for a division on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Lone], as modified. 

On a division, the modified amend- 
ment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment, as amended, is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let us 
vote on the committee amendment. Let 
us pass the bill with a large majority, 
to show that we are behind the program 
of the President of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, in the nature of a substi- 
tute, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment, as amended, be- 
ing in the nature of a substitute, is not 
open to further amendment. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back my remaining time on the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fouusricut]. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay”; I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BartT- 
LETT], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FuLBRIGHT], and the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HaYpEN] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEyY] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. HaypEN] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BarTLeETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GotpwaTER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. BLakiey]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] is 
absent because of death in his family. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Go.p- 
WATER] is necessarily absent, and is 
paired with the Senator from Alaska 

{Mr. BarTLeTT]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Arizona would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 27, as follows: 


[No. 15] 
YEAS—63 
Anderson Cannon Dodd 
eall Carlson Douglas 

Bible Carroll Engle 
Boggs Case, N.J. Ervin 
Burdick Church Fong 
Bush Clark Gore 
Byrd, W.Va. Cooper Gruening 
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Hart Long, La. Proxmire 
Hartke Magnuson Randolph 
Hickey Mansfield Saltonstall 
Hill McGee Scott 
Humphrey McNamara Smith, Mass. 
Jackson Metcalf Smith, Maine 
Javits Monroney Sparkman 
Johnston Morse Symington 
Jordan Morton Talmadge 
Keating Moss Wiley 
Kefauver Muskie Williams, N.J. 
Kerr Neuberger Yarborough 
Long, Mo. Pastore Young, N. Dak 
Long, Hawaii Pell Young, Ohio ; 
NAYS—27 
Aiken Dirksen Miller 
Bennett Dworshak Mundt 
Bridges Eastland Robertson 
Butler Ellender Russell 
Byrd, Va. Holland Schoeppel 
Capehart Hruska Smathers 
Case,S.Dak. Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Thurmond 
Curtis McClellan Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—10 
Allott Fulbright McCarthy 
Bartlett Goldwater Prouty 
Blakley Hayden 
Chavez Hickenlooper 
So the bill (S. 1) was passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Area Redevelop- 
ment Act”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec.2. The Congress declares that the 
maintenance of the national economy at a 
high level is vital to the best interests of 
the United States, but that some of our 
communities are suffering substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; that such unemployment and under- 
employment cause hardship to many indi- 
viduals and their families and detract from 
the national welfare by wasting vital human 
resources; that to overcome this problem the 
Federal Government, in cooperation with the 
States, should help areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment to take effective steps in planning and 
financing their economic redevelopment; 
that Federal assistance to communities, in- 
dustries, enterprises, and individuals in 
areas needing redevelopment should enable 
such areas to achieve lasting improvement 
and enhance the domestic prosperity by the 
establishment of stable and diversified local 
economies and improved local living condi- 
tions; and that under the provisions of this 
Act new employment opportunities should 
be created by developing and expanding new 
and existing facilities and resources rather 
than merely transferring jobs from one com- 
munity to another. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 3. There shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an Area Redevelopment 
Administrator in the Department of Com- 
merce who shall receive compensation at 4 
rate equal to that received by Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Commerce. The Administrator 
shall perform such duties in the execution 
of this Act as the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary’’) 
may assign. 

ADVISORY POLICY BOARD 

Src. 4. (a) To advise the Secretary in the 
performance of functions authorized by this 
Act, there is authorized to be created an 
Area Redevelopment Advisory Policy Board 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Board”), 
which shall consist of the following members, 
all ex officio: the Secretary as Chairman; 
the Secretaries of Agriculture; Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Interior; Labor; and 
Treasury; and the Administrators of the 
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Housing and Home Finance Agency and the 
Small Business Administration. 

The Chairman may from time to time in- 
vite the participation of officials of other 
agencies of the executive branch interested 
in the functions herein authorized. Each 
member of the Board may designate an of- 
ficer of his agency to act for him as a mem- 
ber of the Board with respect to any matter 
there considered. 

(b) The Secretary shall appoint a Na- 
tional Public Advisory Committee on Area 
Redevelopment which shall consist of 
twenty-five members and shall be composed 
of representatives of labor, management, ag- 
riculture, State and local governments, and 
the public in general. From the members 
appointed to such Committee the Secretary 
shall designate a Chairman. Such Commit- 
tee, or any duly established subcommittee 
thereof, shall from time to time make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary relative to 
the carrying out of his duties under this 
Act. Such Committee shall hold not less 
than two meetings during each calendar 
year. 
(c) The Secretary is authorized from time 
to time to call together and confer with any 
persons, including representatives of labor, 
management, agriculture, and government, 
who can assist in meeting the problems of 
unemployment or underemployment in the 
several areas designated by the Secretary as 
redevelopment areas. 


REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall designate 
as “redevelopment areas” those areas within 
the United States in which he determines, 
upon the basis of standards generally com- 
parable with those set forth in subpara- 
graphs (1) and (2) below, that there has 
existed substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment for an extended period of time. There 
shall be included among the areas so desig- 
nated any area— 

(1) where the rate of unemployment, ex- 
cluding unemployment due primarily to tem- 
porary or seasonal factors, is currently 6 per 
centum or more and has averaged at least 6 
per centum for the qualifying time periods 
specified in subparagraph (2) below; and 

(2) where the annual average rate of un- 
employment has been at least— 

(A) 50 per centum above the national 
average for three of the preceding four cal- 
endar years, or 

(B) 75 per centum above the national 
average for two of the preceding three cal- 
endar years, or 

(C) 100 per centum above the national 
average for one of the preceding two years. 


The Secretary of Labor shall find the facts 
and provide the data to be used by the Sec- 
retary in making the determinations re- 
quired by this subsection. Any area in 
which a substantial part of the employ- 
ment is or most recently was in an industry 
adversely affected by the reduction of trade 
barriers under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, with respect to which 
the President has reported to the Congress 
under section 4(a) or 7(c) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, and meeting the standards of un- 
employment set forth in this section shall 
be entitled on application to special con- 
sideration by the Secretary for designation 
as a redevelopment area. 

(b) The Secretary shall also designate as 
“redevelopment areas” those areas (includ- 
ing Indian reservations) within the United 
States which do not meet the requirements 
set forth in subsection (a) but which he 
determines are among the highest in num- 
bers and percentages of low-income families, 
ard in which there exists a condition of 
substantial and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment. In making the designa- 
tions under this subsection and before mak- 
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ing any loans as the result of designations 
under this subsection, the Secretary shall, 
by regulation, prescribe detailed standards 
upon which the designations under this sub- 
section shall be based. In the formulation of 
such standards the Secretary shall consider, 
among other relevant factors, the number of 
low-income farm families in the various ru- 
ral areas of the United States, the proportion 
that such low-income families are to the 
total farm families of each of such areas, 
the relationship of the income levels of the 
families in each such area to the general 
levels of income in the United States, the 
extent to which “rural development” proj- 
ects have previously been located in any such 
area under programs administered by the 
Department of Agriculture, the current and 
prospective employment opportunities in 
each such area, the availability of man- 
power in each such area for supplemental 
employment, the extent of migration out of 
the area, and the proportion of the popula- 
tion of each area which has been receiving 
public assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment and/or from the State or States in 
which such area is located or from any 
municipality therein. In making the desig- 
nations under this subsection, the Secretary 
shall endeavor to distribute the projects 
widely among the several States, so far as is 
feasible and proper, in order that actual ex- 
perience with this program may be had in 
as many States and in as many areas and 
under as many different circumstances as 
possible: Provided, That not more than one 
such project shall be located in any one 
State unless the Secretary has considered 
such applications for assistance under this 
Act as may have come from the several 
States which apply for such assistance. In 
making these determinations, the Secretary 
shall be guided, but not conclusively gov- 
erned, by pertinent studies made, and in- 
formation and data collected or compiled, by 
(1) departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government, (2) 
State and local governments, (3) universi- 
ties and land-grant colleges, and (4) private 
organizations. 

(c) Upon the request of the Secretary, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of the Interior, and such 
other heads of agencies as may be appropri- 
ate, are authorized to conduct such special 
studies, obtain such information, and com- 
pile and furnish to the Secretary such data 
as the Secretary may deem necessary or 
proper to enable him to make the determina- 
tions provided for in subsection (b) of this 
section. The Secretary shall reimburse when 
appropriate, out of any funds appropriated 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, the 
foregoing officers for any expenditures in- 
curred by them under this section. 

(ad) As used in this Act, the term “rede- 
velopment area” refers to any area within the 
United States which has been designated 
by the Secretary as a redevelopment area 
and may include one or more States, one or 
more counties, or one or more municipalities, 
or a part of a county or municipality. 


LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
purchase evidences of indebtedness and to 
make loans (including participations there- 
in) to aid in financing any project within 
a redevelopment area for the purchase or 
development of land and facilities (includ- 
ing machinery and equipment in cases of 
demonstrated need) for industrial or com- 
mercial usage, including the construction of 
new buildings, the _ rehabilitation of 
abandoned or unoccupied buildings, and the 
alteration, conversion, or enlargement of ex- 
isting buildings. Such financial assistance 
shall not be extended (1) for working capital, 
or (2) to assist establishments relocating 
from one area to another. The limitation 
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set forth in clause (2) above shall not be 
construed to prohibit assistance for the ex- 
pansion of an existing business operation 
from its original location or for the estab- 
lishment of a new branch affiliate, or subsidi- 
ary: Provided, That such assistance will not 
substantially decrease employment in the 
area of original location. 

(b) Financial assistance under this section 
shall be on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary determines, subject, however, to 
the following restrictions and limitations: 

(1) The total amount of loans and loan 
participations (including purchased evi- 
dences of indebtedness) outstanding at any 
one time under this section (A) with respect 
to projects in redevelopment areas desig- 
nated under section 5(a) shall not exceed 
$100,000,000 and (B) with respect to proj- 
ects in redevelopment areas designated 
under section 5(b) shall not exceed 
$100,000,000; 

(2) Such assistance shall be extended only 
to applicants, both private and public (in- 
cluding Indian tribes), which have been 
approved for such assistance by an agency 
or instrumentality of the State or political 
subdivision thereof in which the project to 
be financed is located, and which agency 
or instrumentality is directly concerned 
with problems of economic development in 
such State or subdivision; 

(3) The project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought is reasonably calculated to 
provide more than a temporary alleviation 
of unemployment or underemployment with- 
in the redevelopment area wherein it is, or 
will be, located; 

(4) No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance ap- 
plied for is not otherwise available from pri- 
vate lenders or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms; 

(5) The Secretary shall not make any loan 
without a participation unless he determines 
that the loan cannot be made on a partici- 
pation basis; 

(6) No evidences of indebtedness shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made unless 
it is determined that there is a reasonable 
assurance of repayment; 

(7) Subject to section 12(5) of this Act, 
no loan, including renewals or extension 
thereof, may be made hereunder for a period 
exceeding twenty-five years and no evidences 
of indebtedness maturing more than twenty- 
five years from date of purchase may be pur- 
chased hereunder: Provided, That the fore- 
going restrictions on maturities shall not 
apply to securities or obligations received by 
the Secretary as a claimant in bankruptcy or 
equitable reorganization or as a creditor in 
other proceedings attendant upon insolvency 
of the obligor; 

(8) Such loans shall bear interest at a 
rate equal to the rate of interest paid by the 
Secretary on funds obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as provided in section 9 
of this Act, plus one-half of 1 per centum per 
annum to cover administrative expenses and 
to provide for losses on loans under this 
section; 

(9) Such assistance shall not exceed 65 
per centum of the aggregate cost to the ap- 
plicant (excluding all other Federal aid in 
connection with the undertaking) of ac- 
quiring or developing land and facilities 
(including, in cases of demonstrated need, 
machinery and equipment), and of con- 
structing, altering, converting, rehabilitat- 
ing, or enlarging the building or buildings 
of the particular project and shall, among 
others, be on the following conditions: 

(A) That other funds are available in an 
amount which, together with the assistance 
provided hereunder, shall be sufficient to pay 
such aggregate cost; 

(B) That not less than 10 per centum of 
such aggregate cost be supplied by the State 
or any agency, instrumentality, or political 
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subdivision thereof, or by an Indian tribe 
or a community or area organization which 
is nongovernmental in character, as equity 
capital or as a loan; 

(C) That in extending financial assistance 
under this section with respect to a re- 
development area, the Secretary shall re- 
quire that not less than 5 per centum of 
the aggregate cost of the project for which 
such loan is made shall be supplied by non- 
governmental sources; and 

(D) That to the extent the Secretary finds 
such action nec to encourage financial 
participation in a particular project by other 
lenders and investors any Federal financial 
assistance extended under this section may 
be repayable only after other loans made in 
connection with such project and in accord- 
ance with this section have been repaid in 
full, and the security, if any, for such Fed- 
eral financial assistance may be subordinate 
and inferior to the lien or liens securing 
other loans made in connection with the 
same project; 

(10) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Secretary an overall program 


.~ for the economic development of the area 


and a finding by the State, or any agency, 

* instrumentality, or local political subdivision 
thereof, that the project for which financial 
assistance is sought is consistent with such 
program: Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall authorize financial assistance for any 
project prohibited by laws of the State or 
local political subdivision in which the proj- 
ect would be located. 

(c) Of the funds authorized to be raised 
under section 9 of this Act, not more than 
$100,000,000 shall be deposited in a revolving 
fund which shall be used for the purpose 
of making loans under this section with 
respect to projects in redevelopment areas 
designated under section 5(a), and not more 
than $100,000,000 shall be deposited in a 
revolving fund which shall be used for the 
purpose of making loans under this section 
with respect to projects in redevelopment 
areas designated under section 5(b). 


PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS FOR INDUSTRIAL OR 
COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 

Sec. 7. (a) Upon the application of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian 
tribe, or public or private nonprofit organ- 
ization or association representing any re- 
development area or part thereof, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make loans to assist 

financing the purchase or development 
‘ land for public facility usage, and the 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration, ex- 
pansion, or improvement of public facilities 
within any redevelopment area, if he finds 
that such facilities will serve primarily in- 
dustrial or commercial needs and that— 

(1) the project for which financial as- 
sistance is sought will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in the redevelopment area 
wherein such project is, or will be, located, 
and will tend to improve the opportunities 
in such area for the successful establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities; 

(2) the funds requested for such project 
are not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms; 

(3) the amount of the loan plus the 
amount of other available funds for such 
projects are adequate to insure the com- 
pletion thereof; 

(4) there is a reasonable expectation of 
repayment; and 

(5) such area has an approved economic 
development program as provided in section 
6(b) (10) and the project for which financial 
assistance is sought is consistent with such 


program. 
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(b) No loan under this section shall be 
for an amount in excess of 65 per centum 
of the aggregate cost of the project for which 
such loan is made. Subject to section 12(5), 
the maturity date of any such loan shall be 
not later than forty years after the date 
such loan is made. Any such loan shall bear 
interest at a rate equal to the rate of interest 
paid by the Secretary on funds obtained from 
the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in 
section 9 of this Act, plus one-quarter of 1 
per centum per annum, 

(c) In making any loan under this section, 
the Secretary shall require that not less than 
10 per centum of the aggregate cost of the 
project for which such loan is made shall be 
supplied by the State (including any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof) within which such 
project is located or by the Indian tribe on 
whose reservation such project is located as 
equity capital or as a loan. In determining 
the amount of participation required under 
this subsection with respect to any particu- 
lar project, the Secretary shall give consider- 
ation to the financial condition of the State 
or local government, and to the per capita 
income of the residents of the redevelopment 
area, within which such project is to be 
located. 

(d) To the extent the Secretary finds such 
action necessary to encourage financial par- 
ticipation in a particular project by other 
lenders and investors, any Federal financial 
assistance extended under this section may 
be repayable only after other loans made in 
connection with such project and in accord- 
ance with this section have been repaid in 
full, and the security, if any, for such Fed- 
eral financial assistance may be subordinate 
and inferior to the lien or liens securing 
other loans made in connection with the 
same project. 

(e) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section with respect to any 
public facility which would compete with an 
existing privately owned public utility ren- 
dering a service to the public at rates or 
charges subject to regulation by a State 
regulatory body, unless the State regulatory 
body determines that in the area to be served 
by the public facility for which the financial 
assistance is to be extended there is a need 
for an increase in such service (taking into 
consideration reasonably foreseeable future 
needs) which the existing public utility is 
not able to meet through its existing facil- 
ities or through an expansion which it agrees 
to undertake. 

(f) Of the funds authorized to be raised 
under section 9 of this Act, not more than 
$100,000,000 shall be deposited in a revolving 
fund which shall be used for the purpose of 
making loans under this section. 

PUBLIC FACILITY GRANTS FOR INDUSTRIAL OR 
COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary may conduct 
studies of needs in the various redevelop- 
ment areas throughout the United States 
for, and the probable cost of, land acquisi- 
tion or development for public facility usage 
in serving industrial or commercial needs, 
and the construction, rehabilitation, altera- 
tion, expansion, or improvement of useful 
public facilities to serve such needs within 
such areas, and may receive proposals from 
any State, or political subdivision thereof, 
Indian tribe, or public or private nonprofit 
organization or association representing any 
redevelopment area, or part thereof, relat- 
ing to land acquisition or development for 
such public facility usage, and the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, alteration, expan- 
sion, or improvement of such public facili- 
ties within any such area. Any such pro- 
posal shall contain plans showing the proj- 
ect proposed to be undertaken, the cost 
thereof, and the contributions proposed to 
be made to such cost by the entity making 
the proposal. The Secretary, in consultation 
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with such entity, is authorized to modify 
all or any part of such proposal. 

(b) The Secretary, pursuant to a proposal 
received by him under this section, may 
make grants to any State, or political sub- 
division thereof, Indian tribe, or public or 
private nonprofit organization or association 
representing any redevelopment area, or part 
thereof, for land acquisition or development 
for public facility usage, and the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or 
improvement of public facilities within a re- 
development area, if he finds that such fa- 
cilities will serve primarily industrial or 
commercial needs and that— 

(1) the project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought will provide more than a tem- 
porary alleviation of unemployment or un- 
deremployment in the redevelopment area 
wherein such project is, or will be, located, 
and will tend to improve the opportunities 
in such area for the successful establishment 
or expansion of industrial or commercial 
plants or facilities; 

(2) the entity requesting the grant pro- 
poses to contribute to the cost of the project 
for which such grant is requested in propor- 
tion to its ability so to contribute; 

(3) the project for which a grant is re- 
quested will fulfill a pressing need of the 
area, or part thereof, in which it is, or will 
be, located, and there is little probability 
that such project can be undertaken without 
the assistance of a grant under this section; 
and 

(4) the area for which a project is to be 
undertaken has an approved economic de- 
velopment program as provided in section 
6(b) (10) and such project is consistent with 
such program. 

The amount of any grant under this section 
for any such project shall not exceed the 
difference between the funds which can be 
practicably obtained from other sources (in- 
cluding a loan under section 7 of this Act) 
for such project, and the amount which is 
necessary to insure the completion thereof. 

(c) The Secretary shall by regulation pro- 
vide for the supervision of projects with 
respect to which grants are made under 
this section so as to insure that Federal 
funds are not wasted or dissipated. 

(ad) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section with respect to 
any public facility which would compete 
with an existing privately owned public 
utility rendering a service to the public at 
rates or charges subject to regulation by a 
State regulatory body, unless the State regu- 
latory body determines that in the area to 
be served by the public facility for which 
the financial assistance is to be extended 
there is a need for an increase in such serv- 
ice (taking into consideration reasonably 
foreseeable future needs) which the exist- 
ing public utility is not able to meet through 
its existing facilities or through an expan- 
sion which it agrees to undertake. 

(e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $75,000,000 for the 
purpose of making grants under this section. 


FUNDS FOR LOANS 


Sec. 9. (a) To obtain funds for loans 
under this Act, the Secretary may, with the 
approval of the President, issue and have 
outstanding at any one time notes and ob- 
ligations for purchase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in an amount not to exceed 
$300,000,000. Such notes or other obliga- 
tions shall be in such forms end denomina- 
tions, have such maturities, a... be subject 
to such terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Any such notes or other obligations which 
are issued by the Secretary to raise funds 
for loans under section 6 shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, but such rate shall not be greater 
than the current average yields on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States of comparable maturities as of the 
last day of the month preceding the issuance 
of such notes or other obligations. Any 
such notes or other obligations which are 
issued by the Secretary to raise funds for 
loans under section 7 shall bear interest at 
a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury which shall be not more than the 
higher of (1) 2% per cenitum per annum, 
or (2) the average annual interest rate on 
all interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public 
debt as computed at the end of the fiscal 
year next preceding the issuance by the 
Secretary and adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 per centum. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
purchase any notes and other obligations 
issued under this section and for such pur- 
pose is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any securities issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes 
for which securities may be issued under 
such Act aré extended to include any pur- 
chase of such notes and other obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time sell any of the notes or other obliga- 
tions acquired by him under this section. 
All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of such notes or 
other obligations shall be treated in every 
respect as public debt transactions of the 
United States. 

(b) In the performance of and with re- 
spect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by sections 6 and 7 of this Act, 
the Secretary shall— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget 
program in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 102, 103, and 104 of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, as amended; 
and 

(2) determine the character of and the 
necessity for obligations and expenditures 
and the manner in which they shall be in- 
curred, allowed, and paid, subject to pro- 
visions of law specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations. 


INFORMATION 


Sec. 10. Subject to section 24, the Secre- 
tary shall aid redevelopment areas and other 
areas by furnishing to interested individuals, 
communities, industries, and enterprises 
within such areas any assistance, technical 
information, market research, or other forms 
of assistance, information, or advice which 
are obtainable from the various departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government and which would be useful 
in alleviating or preventing conditions of 
excessive unemployment or underemploy- 
ment within such areas. The Secretary shall 
furnish the procurement divisions of the 
various departments, agencies, and other in- 
strumentalities of the Federal Government 
with a list containing the names and ad- 
dresses of business firms which are located in 
redevelopment areas and which are desirous 
of obtaining Government contracts for the 
furnishing of supplies or services, and desig- 
nating the supplies and services such firms 
are engaged in providing. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 11. Subject to section 24, in carrying 
out his duties under this Act the Secretary 
is authorized to provide technical assistance 
which would be useful in alleviating or pre- 
venting conditions of excessive unemploy- 
ment or underemployment (1) to areas 
which he has designated as redevelopment 
areas under this Act, and (2) to other areas 
which he finds have substantial need for 
such assistance. Such assistance shall in- 
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clude studies evaluating the needs of, and 
developing potentialities for, economic 
growth of such areas. Such assistance may 
be provided by the Secretary through mem- 
bers of his staff or through the employment 
of private individuals, partnerships, firms, 
corporations, or suitable institutions, under 
contracts entered into for such purposes. 
Appropriations are hereby authorized for the 
purposes of this section in an amount not 
to exceed $4,500,000 annually. 


POWERS OF SECRETARY 


Sec. 12. In performing his duties under 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to— 

(1) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which shall 
be judicially noticed; and subject to the 
civil service and classification laws, select, 
employ, appoint, and fix the compensation 
of such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act, and define their au- 
thority and duties, provide bonds for them 
in such amounts as the Secretary shall de- 
termine, and pay the costs of qualifications 
of certain of them as notaries public; 

(2) hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony, 
as he may deem advisable; 

(3) request directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this Act; and each depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Secretary; 

(4) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in 
his discretion and upon such terms and con- 
ditions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any evidence of 
debt, contract, claim, personal property, or 
security assigned to or held by him in con- 
nection with the payment of loans made 
under this Act, and collect or compromise 
all obligations assigned to or held by him in 
connection with the payment of such loans 
until such time as such obligations may be 
referred to the Attorney General for suit or 
collection; 

(5) further extend the maturity of or re- 
new any loan made under this Act, beyond 
the periods stated in such loan or in this 
Act, for additional periods not to exceed ten 
years, if such extension or renewal will aid in 
the orderly liquidation of such loan; 

(6) deal with, complete, renovate, im- 
prove, modernize, insure, rent, or sell for 
cash or credit, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any real or per- 
sonal property conveyed to, or otherwise ac- 
quired by, him in connection with the pay- 
ment of loans made under this Act; 

(7) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or other administrative action, 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
him in connection with loans made under 
this Act. This shall include authority to 
obtain deficiency judgments or otherwise in 
the case of mortgages assigned to the Secre- 
tary. Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), shall not apply 
to any contract of hazard insurance or to 
any purchase or contract for services or 
supplies on account of property obtained by 
the Secretary as a result of loans made under 
this Act if the premium therefor or the 
amount thereof does not exceed $1,000. The 
power to convey and to execute, in the name 
of the Secretary, deeds of conveyance, deeds 
of release, assignments and satisfactions of 
mortgages, and any other written instru- 
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ment relating to real or personal property 
or any interest therein acquired by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act may be exercised by the Secretary or by 
any officer or agent appointed by him for 
that purpose without the execution of any 
express delegation of power or power of 
attorney; 

(8) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activi- 
ties authorized in sections 6 and 7 of this 
Act; 

(9) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be neces- 
Sary or desirable in making, servicing, com- 
promising, modifying, liquidating, or other- 
wise administratively dealing with or realiz- 
ing on loans made under this Act; 

(10) to such an extent as he finds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act, 
procure the temporary (not in excess of six 
months) service of experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof, including stenographic 
reporting services, by contract or appoint- 
ment, and in such cases such service shall 
be without regard to the civil service and 
classification laws, and, except in the case 
of stenographic reporting services by organi- 
zations, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5); any in- 
dividual so employed may be compensated at 
a rate not in excess of $75 per diem, and, 
while such individual is away from his home 
or regular place of business, he may be al- 
lowed transportation and not to exceed $15 
per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses; 

(11) sue and be sued in any court of 
record of a State having general jurisdiction 
or in any United States district court, and 
jurisdiction is conferred upon such district 
court to determine such controversies with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy; 
but no attachment, injunction, garnishment, 
or other similar process, mesne or final, shall 
be issued against the Secretary or his prop- 
erty. Nothing herein shall be construed to 
except the activities under this Act from the 
application of sections 507(b) and 2679 of 
title 28, United States Code, and of section 
367 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 316); 
and 

(12) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as he may deem appropriate in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER 
ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 13. Whenever the Secretary shall de- 
termine that employment conditions within 
any area previously designated by him as a 
redevelopment area have changed to such an 
extent that such area is no longer eligible for 
such designation under section 5 of this Act, 
no further assistance shall be granted under 
this Act with respect to such area and, for 
the purposes of this Act, such area shall not 
be considered a redevelopment area: Pro- 
vided, That nothing contained herein shall 
(1) prevent any such area from again being 
designated a redevelopment area under sec- 
tion 5 of this Act if the Secretary determines 
it to be eligible under such section, or (2) 
affect the validity of any contracts or under- 
takings with respect to such area which were 
entered into pursuant to this Act prior to a 
determination by the Secretary that such 
area no longer qualifies as a redevelopment 
area. The Secretary shall keep the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and interested State or local agencies, 
advised at all times of any changes made 
hereunder with respect to the designation of 
any area. 
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URBAN RENEWAL 


Src. 14. Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“REDEVELOPMENT AREAS UNDER THE AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


“Spec. 113. (a) Whenever the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies to the Administrator (1) 
that any county, city, or other municipality 
(in this section referred to as a ‘municipal- 
ity’) is situated in an area designated under 
section 5 of the Area Redevelopment Act as 
a@ redevelopment area, and (2) that there is 
@ reasonable probability that with assistance 
provided under such Act and other under- 
takings the area will be able to achieve 
more than temporary improvement in its 
economy, the Administrator is authorized 
to provide financial assistance to a local 
public agency in any such municipality un- 
der this title and the provisions of this 
section. 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (e) of this section, the Secretary may 
provide such financial assistance under this 
section without regard to the requirement 
or limitations of section 110(c) that the 
project area be predominantly residential in 
character or be redeveloped for predomi- 
nantly residential uses under the urban re- 
newal plan, and without regard to any of 
the limitations of that section on the under- 
taking of projects for predominantly non- 
residential uses. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, a contract for financial assist- 
ance under this section may include pro- 
visions permitting the disposition of any 
land in the project area designated under 
the urban renewal plan for industrial or 
commercial uses to any public agency or non- 
profit corporation for subsequent disposition 
as promptly as practicable by such public 
agency or corporation for the redevelopment 
of the land in accordance with the urban re- 
newal plan: Provided, That any disposition 
of such land to such public agency or corpo- 
ration under this section shall be made at 
its fair value for uses in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan: And provided further, 
That only the purchasers from or lessees of 
such public agency or corporation, and their 
assignees, shall be required to assume the 
obligations relating to the commencement 
of improvements imposed under section 
105(b) hereof. 

“(d) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this 
section with respect to any project, the Ad- 
ministrator may exercise the authority vested 
in him under this section as well as other 
provisions of this title for the completion of 
such projects, notwithstanding any deter- 
mination made after the execution of such 
contract that the area in which the project 
is located is no longer a redevelopment area 
under the Area Redevelopment Act. 

“(e) The aggregate amount of capital 
grants which may be contracted for under 
this title with respect to projects for the 
redevelopment of urban renewal areas for 
predominantly nonresidential uses, under the 
second proviso of the fifth sentence of section 
110(c), may be increased by an amount not 
to exceed 10 per centum of the aggregate 
amount of new grant contract authority pro- 
vided after September 23, 1959, whenever the 
Administrator determines (1) that an in- 
crease in such amount is necessary in order 
to provide financial assistance under this 
section, and (2) that such assistance is not 
otherwise available because of the limitation 
contained in such proviso.” 

URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 

Sec. 15. (a) Paragraph (3) of section 
701(a) of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended 
by inserting after “counties which” the fol- 
lowing: “‘(A) are situated in areas designated 
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by the Secretary of Commerce under section 
5(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act as re- 
development areas or (B)”’. 

(b) Section 701(b) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding before the period at the end 
of the first sentence a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That a grant may be made 
under clause (A) of paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a) of this section for not more than 
75 per centum of such estimated cost”. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized, upon request and whenever he 
determines such studies are needed, to un- 
dertake, or to provide assistance to others 
for studies of the size, characteristics, skills, 
adaptability, occupational potentialities, and 
related aspects of the labor force of any 
redevelopment area. 

(b) When a redevelopment area has an 
approved economic development program as 
provided in section 6(b) (10), the Secretary 
of Labor, in consultation with the Secretary, 
shall determine the occupational training 
or retraining needs of unemployed and un- 
deremployed individuals residing in the re- 
development area. The Secretary of Labor 
shall notify the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare of the occupational train- 
ing or retraining requirements of the area, 
and shall provide for the orderly selection 
and referral of those unemployed or under- 
employed individuals residing in the area 
who can reasonably be expected to obtain 
employment as a result of the skill they 
will acquire in the training which is to be 
available, and shall make appropriate pro- 
vision for such supervision by the appro- 
priate agency as is necessary to the success- 
ful operation of any training program 
established under this section. The Secre- 
tary of Labor shall cooperate with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and with existing State and local agencies 
and officials in charge of existing programs 
relating to vocational training and retrain- 
ing for the purpose of assuring that the fa- 
cilities and services of such agencies are 
made fully available to such individuals. 

(c) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds 
that additional facilities or services are 
needed in the area to meet the occupational 
training or retraining needs of such indi- 
viduals, he shall so advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
provide assistance, including financial assist- 
ance when necessary, to the appropriate 
State vocational educational agency in the 
provision of such additional facilities or 
services. If the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare finds that the State voca- 
tional educational agency is unable to pro- 
vide the facilities and services needed, he 
may, after consultation with such agency, 
provide for the same by agreement or con- 
tract with public or private educational 
institutions. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor shall arrange 
to provide any necessary technical assistance 
for setting up apprenticeships, and to pro- 
mote journeyman and other on-the-job 
training. 

(e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of 
$4,500,000 annually, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 17. (a) The Secretary of Labor in con- 
sultation with the Secretary may, on behalf 
of the United States, enter into agreements 
with States in which redevelopment areas 
are located, under which the Secretary of 
Labor shall make payments to such States 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for the purpose of enabling such States, 
as agents of the United States, to make 
weekly retraining payments to unemployed 
or underemployed individuals residing with- 
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in such redevelopment areas who are certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Labor to be under- 
going occupational training or retraining un- 
der section 16 of this Act. Such payments 
shall be made only for the period the in- 
dividual is receiving occupational training or 
retraining under section 16 of this Act, but 
not in any event to exceed sixteen weeks, 
and the amounts of such payments shall be 
equal to the amount of the average weekly 
unemployment compensation payment pay- 
able in the State making such payments. 

(b) No weekly retraining payment shall 
be made to any person otherwise eligible who, 
with respect to the week for which such pay- 
ment would be made, has received or is seek- 
ing unemployment compensation under title 
XV of the Social Security Act or any other 
Federal or any State unemployment compen- 
sation law, but if the appropriate State or 
Federal agency finally determines that a 
person denied weekly training benefits be- 
cause of this paragraph is not entitled to 
unemployment compensation under title XV 
of the Social Security Act or such Federal 
or State law, this paragraph shall not apply. 

(c) Any agreement under this section may 
contain provisions (including, so far as may 
be appropriate, provisions authorized or 
made applicable with respect to agreements 
concluded by the Secretary of Labor pur- 
suant to title XV of the Social Security Act) 
as will promote effective administration, 
protect the United States against loss, end 
insure the proper application of payments 
made to the State under such agreement. 
Except as may be provided in such agree- 
ments, or in the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (d) of this 
section, determinations by any duly desig- 
nated officer or agency as to the eligibility of 
individuals for weekly retraining payments 
under this section shall be final and con- 
clusive for any purposes and not subject to 
review by any court or any other officer. 

(dad) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary shall jointly prescribe such rules and 
regulations as they may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 

(e) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not in excess of 
$10,000,000 annually, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 18. (a) Whoever makes any statement 
knowing it to be false, or whoever willfully 
overvalues any security, for the purpose of 
obtaining for himself or for any applicant 
any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, 
deferment of action, or otherwise, or the ac- 
ceptance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing in 
any way the action of the Secretary, or for 
the purpose of obtaining money, property, 
or anything of value, under this Act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with the Secretary in the admin- 
istration of this Act, (1) embezzles, abstracts, 
purloins, or willfully misapplies any moneys, 
funds, securities, or other things of value, 
whether belonging to him or pledged or oth- 
erwise entrusted to him, or (2) with intent 
to defraud the Secretary or any other body 
politic or corporate, or any individual, or to 
deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner, 
makes any false entry in any book, report, 
or statement of or to the Secretary, or with- 
out being duly authorized, draws any order 
or issues, puts forth, or assigns any note, 
debenture, bond, or other obligation, or 
draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, 
or decree thereof, or (3) with intent to de- 
fraud participates, shares, receives,directly or 
indirectly any money, profit, property, or 
benefit through any transaction, loan, com- 
mission, contract, or any other act of the 
Secretary, or (4) gives any unauthorized in- 
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formation concerning any future action or 
plan of the Secretary which might affect the 
value of securities, or having such knowledge, 
invests or speculates, directly or indirectly, 
in the securities or property of any company 
or corporation receiving loans or other as- 
sistance from the Secretary, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 


EMPLOYMENT OF EXPEDITERS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 19. No loan shall be made by the Sec- 
retary under this Act to any business enter- 
prise unless the owners, partners, or officers 
of such business enterprise (1) certify to 
the Secretary the names of any attorneys, 
agents, or other persons engaged by or on 
behalf of such business enterprise for the 
purpose of expediting applications made to 
the Secretary for assistance of any sort, and 
the fees paid or to be paid to any such per- 
son; and (2) execute an agreement binding 
any such business enterprise, for a period 
of two years after any assistance is rendered 
by the Secretary to such business enter- 
prise, to refrain from employing, tendering 
any office or employment to, or retaining 
for professional services, any person who, 
on the date such assistance or any part 
thereof was rendered, or within one year 
prior thereto, shall have served as an Officer, 
attorney, agent or employee, occupying a 
position or engaging in activities which the 
Secretary shall have determined involve dis- 
cretion with respect to the granting of assist- 
ance under this Act. 


RECORD OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 20. The Secretary shall maintain as a 
permanent part of the records of the De- 
partment of Commerce a list of approved 
applications for loans which shall be kept 
available for public inspection during the 
regular business hours of the Department of 
Commerce. The following information shall 
be posted in such list as soon as each appli- 
cation is approved: (1) the name of the ap- 
plicant and, in the case of corporate appli- 
cations, the names of the officers and 
directors thereof, (2) the amount and dura- 
tion of the loan for which application is 
made, (3) the purposes for which the pro- 
ceeds of the loan are to be used, and (4) a 
general description of the security offered. 


PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE AND FORTY-HOUR 
WEEK 


Sec. 21. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
projects assisted by the Secretary under this 
Act and undertaken by public applicants 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5), 
and every such employee shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times his basic rate of pay for all 
hours worked in any workweek in excess of 
eight hours in any workday or forty hours 
in the workweek, as the case may be. The 
Secretary shall not approve any project in- 
volving the contribution of Federal funds 
without first obtaining adequate assurance 
that these labor standards will be maintained 
upon the construction work. The Secretary 
of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this provision, the 
authority and functions set forth in Reor- 
ganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176; GA Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 1832-15), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 138, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


REPORTS 
Src. 22. The Secretary shall make compre- 


hensive and detailed semiannual reports to 
the Congress of his operations under this Act 
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for each six-month period of each fiscal year 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1962. Such reports shall be printed and 
shall be transmitted to the Congress not 
later than January 3 and June 30 of each 
year following the fiscal year with respect to 
which such reports are made. Such reports 
shall show, among other things, (1) the total 
number of unemployed persons in redevel- 
opment areas, (2) the total principal amount 
of loans under this Act which are outstand- 
ing, the aggregate expenditures incurred by 
the Government in providing grants and 
other forms of assistance under this Act, and 
the administrative expenses incurred by the 
Government in providing assistance under 
this Act, (3) the number of applications for 
assistance under this Act which are pending 
and the total amount of assistance requested 
in such applications, (4) the number of in- 
dustrial or commercial enterprises which 
have commenced or expanded operations in 
redevelopment areas as a result of assistance 
under this Act, the total asset value of such 
enterprises, and a description of each such 
enterprise in terms of whether it is a wholly 
new business enterprise, an enterprise which 
has moved from another area, or a branch of 
an existing business enterprise located else- 
where, (5) the total number of jobs created 
in each economically distressed area as a 
result of assistance extended under this Act, 
(6) the sum obtained by dividing the total 
amount of Federal assistance extended under 
this Act (including the administrative ex- 
penses incurred by the Government in ex- 
tending such assistance) by the number of 
jobs created as a result of such assistance, 
(7) the number and size of Government con- 
tracts for the furnishing of supplies and 
services placed with business enterprises lo- 
cated in redevelopment areas, and (8) the 
amount and duration of employment result- 
ing from such contracts. Upon the request 
of the Secretary, the various departments 
and agencies of the Government engaged in 
the procurement of supplies and services 
shall furnish to the Secretary such informa- 
tion as may be necessary for the purposes of 
clauses (7) and (8) above. 


APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 23. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Sec. 24. (a) The Secretary may, to the 
extent practicable and with their consent, 
use the available services and facilities of 
other agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government on a reimbursable basis. 
The Secretary shall exercise the authority 
contained in the preceding sentence when- 
ever such exercise will avoid the duplication 
of existing staffs and facilities. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as will 
assist in carrying out the objectives of this 
Act. This Act shall be supplemental to any 
existing authority, and nothing herein shall 
be deemed to be restrictive of any existing 
powers, duties, and functions of any other 
department or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

(c) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this Act may be transferred, with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, between departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, if such funds are 
used for the purposes for which they are 
specifically authorized and appropriated. 

(ad) Subject to the standards and proce- 
dures prescribed by section 505 of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, the head 
of any agency, for the performance of func- 
tions under this Act, including functions 
delegated pursuant to section 25, may place 
positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the 
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General Schedule established by such Act, 
and such positions shall be in addition to 
the number of such positions authorized by 
section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, to be placed in such grades: 
Provided, That not to exceed one such posi- 
tion may be placed in such grades under 
this subsection, to be assigned to the agen- 
cies by the Secretary, with the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 25. The Secretary, with the approval 
of the President, is authorized to delegate 
to the heads of other departments or 
agencies of the Government such functions, 
powers, and duties which are conferred 
upon him by this Act as he deems appro- 
priate, and to authorize the redelegation of 
such functions, powers, and duties by the 
heads of such departments or agencies. 

RECORDS AND AUDIT 

Sec. 26. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under section 6 or 7 of this Act shall keep 
such records as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
including records which fully disclose the 
amount and the disposition by such recipi- 
ent of the proceeds of such assistance, the 
total cost of the project or undertaking in 
connection with which such assistance is 
given or used, and the amount and nature of 
that portion of the cost of the project or un- 
dertaking supplied by other sources, and 
such other records as will facilitate an effec- 
tive audit. 

(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United State, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipient that are pertinent to 
assistance received under section 6 or 7 of 
this Act. 


TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 27. (a) This Act and all authority 
conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1965. 

(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, effec- 
tive on July 1, 1965, those assets, funds, con- 
tracts, loans, liabilities, commitments, au- 
thorizations, allocations, and records of the 
Secretary under this Act which the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine 
are necessary to the liquidation of the af- 
fairs and functions conducted under this 
Act, are transferred to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for purposes of liquidation. 

(c) The termination of this Act shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, commit- 
ment, or other obligation entered into pur- 
suant to this Act prior to the date of such 
termination, or the taking of any action 
necessary to preserve or protect the interests 
of the United States in any amounts ad- 
vanced or paid out in carrying on operations 
under this Act. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 28. As used in this Act, the term 
“State” means any of the several States, the 
District of Columbia, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico; and the term “United States” 
refers to the several States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this occasion to express my 
congratulations to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] for 
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the masterful way in which he has 
handled the complicated piece of legis- 
lation which we have passed. All of us 
have learned a great deal from the de- 
bate. No Member of the Senate is more 
enlightening and at the same time more 
exciting and more interesting in his dis- 
cussion of a complicated issue than is 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tilinois. 

I am sure that I speak for all our col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle when 
I say that this has been a job well done, 
and that no Senator is more deserving 
of the honors and plaudits of the ad- 
ministration for bringing this bill be- 
fore the Senate and then having it 
passed by the Senate than is the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President,: I 
wish to join the Senator from Minnesota 
in what he has said. Let us remember 
that this is the third time the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois has 
steered this legislation. through the 
Senate. Of course, we know that it fell 
by the wayside heretofore, because of 
Presidential vetoes. However, I feel 
confident that this time the bill will be- 
come law and will be a beneficial pro- 
gram for the country. I join in congrat- 
ulating the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois for the tremendous job he 
has done. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join my distinguished colleagues the 
Senator from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Alabama in what they have had 
to say about the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois, who has once 
again steered a depressed areas bill 
through the Senate. He has worked on 
the site in some of these areas at the 
direction of the President of the United 
States. He has introduced other bills 
and has had other bills passed by the 
Senate. I am certain that the bill we 
have passed will not meet the fate which 
similar bills have met on two previous 
occasions. I extend my congratulations 
to him for a job well done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to point out that once again the 
Senator from Illinois has demonstrated 
his statesmanship in the Senate. It does 
not surprise me, but it does please me. 
I thank him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is deserving of the 
medal of New Frontiersman No. 1. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, while 
I did not see eye to eye with the Senator 
from Illinois, I wish to commend him for 
his persistence and valiance in present- 
ing the cause intelligently, so that it was 
understood by all Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues. I know that their 
praise is undeserved. The credit for the 
bill goes in large part to the staff, and 
also to the devoted members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, whose 
crucial votes enabled us to bring the bill 
to the floor, and to the Members of the 
Senate who supported it on the floor. 

No one claims that the bill, if enacted 
into law, will cure unemployment. It 
will not cure all the unemployment in 
the depressed areas. We do not wish to 
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give an exaggerated idea of its impor- 
tance. We simply say that it will be of 
help; that is all. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it 
is quite refreshing to see the mutual ad- 
miration society in operation again, as 
it has been so often. 





THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYS- 
TEM—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Pett in the chair). The Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate a communication from 
the President of the United States, re- 
lating to the Interstate Highway System. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
munication be printed in the Recorp, 
and, with the accompanying document, 
be referred to the Committee on Public 
Works and the Committee on Finance 
to consider the matters under their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The communication from the Presi- 
dent is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 14, 1961. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am trans- 
mitting herewith the draft of a bill 
which will make it possible to complete 
our Interstate Highway System by 1972. 
The program will be financed on a pay- 
aS-you-go basis. 

I am convinced that either stretching 
out or cutting back our highway pro- 
gram would be unwise. It would be 
particularly unfortunate today, when our 
economy needs the growth, our people 
need the safety, and our national defense 
needs the security that this program 
helps provide. Unless this legislation is 
enacted promptly, apportionments to the 
States will have to be reduced substan- 
tially below desired levels. 

This is a sound method for resolving 
the difficulties the program now faces 
and for meeting our responsibilities to 
the future. 

I am also enclosing a letter from the 
Secretary of Commerce dealing with the 
measure. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F’. KENNEDY. 





AMENDMENT OF BACON-DAVIS ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet], I earlier to- 
day introduced a bill to amend the so- 
called Davis-Bacon Act—relating to the 
payment of prevailing wages on Federal 
construction work. This law was first 
enacted in 1931 and was considerably 
revised in 1935 to represent what was 
then a comparatively effective instru- 
ment for preventing the purchasing 
power of the Federal Government from 
undermining existing labor conditions in 
the construction industry. 
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Since 1935, however, experience has 
revealed many drawbacks in the frame- 
work for administering the Davis-Bacon 
Act. In fact, changing conditions in the 
construction industry have required a 
new look at the way the act operates to- 
day. That is the purpose of this bill— 
namely, to provide a basis for taking a 
new and more realistic look at the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Since 1935 the Secretary of Labor has 
confined himself to determine the basic 
hourly wage rate as the only prevailing 
rate required by the act. Nowadays, 
however, this basic hourly wage rate 
falls far short of reflecting the actual 
hourly labor costs on construction jobs. 
Collective agreements throughout the in- 
dustry now cover many additional pay- 
ments for the welfare of workers—pay- 
ments which did not exist in 1935. For 
example, most agreements in many 
areas of the country now provide for 
payments, on an hourly, or payroll basis, 
to so-called health and welfare funds, so 
as to provide much needed sick and hos- 
pital and medical benefits to construc- 
tion workers and their families. Pay- 
ments are also frequently required to be 
made to pension funds and to supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit funds. 
Many agreements also require payments 
to various training funds of direct bene- 
fit to journeymen and apprentices whose 
skills are the lifeblood of the construc- 
tion industry and the mainstay of those 
who depend upon this great industry for 
their livelihood. 

Recent surveys have shown that the 
payments to these funds are not only 
a substitute for direct wage increases 
which workers would otherwise have re- 
ceived as a part of their basic hourly 
wage rate but, in addition, that these 
payments now are a very large part of 
the hourly wage costs in the construction 
industry. 

In the plumbing and pipefitting 
branches of the construction industry 
alone, there are funds in more than 68 
of 100 cities surveyed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Payments to these funds 
run as high as 46% cents per straight 
time hour or as high as 12 percent of the 
basic hourly wage. Other crafts in other 
cities have negotiated even higher pay- 
ments. 

These payments cannot be ignored or 
discouraged because they exist to bene- 
fit workers for whom they are made. 
Yet under the interpretation of the 
present act they are ignored and dis- 
couraged. Day after day the law is ex- 
tending an open invitation to outside 
contractors to bring low wages and cheap 
labor into higher wage communities be- 
cause these lower labor costs give them 
a successful bidding advantage on Gov- 
ernment work. 

This type of unfair wage competition 
was the very reason for the enactment 
of the Davis-Bacon Act in the first place. 
It is the purpose of this amendment to 
upgrade the act so that it will once more 
carry out its original purpose. 

Under my amendment the Secretary 
of Labor would be required to pre- 
determine and Government contractors 
would be required to pay not only the 
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prevailing hourly rate as presently speci- 
fied in the Davis-Bacon Act but also 
prevailing contractor payments to: 

First. Health and welfare funds. 

Second. Retirement funds. 

Third. Apprenticeship funds. 

Mr. President, I respectfully urge that 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare give early and sympa- 
thetic consideration to this measure. I 
believe that anyone who studies this 
amendment in an objective manner will 
be convinced of its merits and that it 
should be enacted in order to correct 
a shortcoming in the present Davis- 
Bacon Act. The time to act on this 
amendment is now, and I hope that this 
Congress will not adjourn without hav- 
ing taken action on this measure. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is the 
intention of the leadership to bring up 
H.R. 4806, the temporary unemployment 
compensation bill, and H.R. 5075, the 
railroad unemployment compensation 
bill, and the OECD and the Columbia 
River Basin treaties. 





PROPOSED 40-FOOT CHANNEL FOR 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Hon. 
Harry D. Boivin, president of the 
Senate of the State of Oregon, has called 
to my attention Senate Joint Memorial 
5, adopted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Ore- 
gon. The joint memorial covers a sub- 
ject of primary importance to the State 
of Oregon in that it urges early action 
by the Corps of Engineers, the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and 
the Congress of the United States on the 
proposed 40-foot depth, 750-foot width 
ship channel between the mouth of the 
Columbia River and Portland-Van- 
couver. 

For many years I have been convinced 
that the presently authorized 35-foot 
channel between the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River and Portland-Vancouver 
is inadequate from the standpoint of au- 
thorized depth. Furthermore, it has 
been maintained at less than project 
depth in many stretches in the river. 
In consequence, ship groundings have 
occurred too frequently. 

In recent years vessels carrying prod- 
ucts to and from ports along the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries have been 
constructed to carry larger loads than 
those which can be accommodated by a 
35-foot channel. In the interest of navi- 
gation and river commerce it is impor- 
tant that the 40-foot depth be authorized 
promptly and that the channel be 
dredged to this new depth at the earliest 
possible date. 

It is my opinion that the 40-foot 
channel can be justified fully from an 
economic standpoint as well as in the 
interest of national defense. I strongly 
support the project and commend it to 
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my colleagues for favorable consider- 
ation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 5 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the 51st Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent that: 

Whereas the continued welfare and proper 
economic growth and development of the 
State of Oregon depend on the unimpeded 
movement of waterborne commerce along 
the Columbia River, and particularly upon 
a ship channel which is adequate for the 
movement of loaded deep-draft vessels; and 

Whereas the Federal Government recog- 
nizes that the benefits of trade, commerce, 
and industry to all of its citizens and the 
vital national defense features inherent in 
a system of adequately developed waterways 
throughout the United States require it to 
maintain through the Corps of Engineers 
of the Department of the Army the present 
35-foot-deep and 500-foot-wide Columbia 
River ship channel from the mouth to Port- 
land, Oreg.; and 

Whereas the present Columbia River ship 
channel project is of insufficient width and 
depth to allow safe, proper, or unimpeded 
navigation by deep-draft vessels; and 

Whereas the inadequacy of the present 
Columbia River ship channel limits the 
movement and size of vessels and cargo upon 
the Columbia River and results in ground- 
ing, serious mishaps, and a continuous threat 
to the safety of navigation and causes an 
adverse effect upon welfare of all Columbia 
River ports; and 

Whereas the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Portland District, will complete its study 
of the proposed 40-foot-deep, 750-foot-wide 
ship channel in the lower Columbia and 
Willamette Rivers between Portland, Oreg., 
and Vancouver, Wash., and the sea, in the 
current fiscal year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives 
jointly concurring) : 

(1) The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is 
urged to expedite in every way review of said 
study by its Chief of Engineers and Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and to 
approve a new Columbia River ship channel 
project from the mouth to the port of Port- 
land of not less than 40-foot depth and 750- 
foot width. 

(2) The Congress of the United States is 
urged to authorize such new Columbia River 
ship channel project and to appropriate 
funds for its construction at the earliest pos- 
sible date to alleviate the present serious 
and hazardous condition of navigation in 
the Columbia River and its detrimental 
effect upon the trade, commerce, and indus- 
try of Oregon and the entire Pacific North- 
west and the national defense and general 
welfare. 

(3) Copies of this memorial shall be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the Chief Clerk of the U.S. Senate, the Clerk 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for the Army, the Chief of 
Engineers of the U.S. Army, to each member 
of the Oregon congressional delegation, and 
to each member of the Washington con- 
gressional delegation. 
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RESTORATION OF THE INDIAN 
CEMETERY NEAR JOSEPH, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, enrolled 
Senate Joint Memorial 8, adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon was 
brought to my attention by the Honor- 
able Harry D. Boivin, president of the 
Senate of the State of Oregon. 

This memorial discusses an important 
historical monument located near 
Joseph, Wallowa County, Oreg. The 
site includes the burial place of Chief 
Joseph and approximately 300 Nez Perce 
and Umatilla Indians. It isin a ruinous 
and unattractive condition and I agree 
that prompt action should be taken to 
restore and maintain the cemetery in 
an attractive condition. I urge the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to give serious and 
prompt consideration to the statements 
appearing in this memorial, 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point the resolution and an article from 
the Eugene Register Guard. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 8 
To the Honorable Stewart Udall, Secretary 
of the Interior, and to the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and to the 
Oregon Congressional Delegation: 

We, your memorialists, the 51st Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent that: 

Whereas the United States of America 
through the Department of the Interior 
presently holds as trustee an Indian ceme- 
tery near Joseph, Wallowa County, Oreg., 
wherein approximately 300 Nez Perce and 
Umatilla Indians, including Chief Joseph, 
are buried; and 

Whereas this cemetery is in a ruinous and 
unattractive condition due to lack of care 
and maintenance, indicating a lack of re- 
spect for the original American inhabitants 
buried therein; and 

Whereas said cemetery is of great histori- 
cal importance and is deserving of being 
maintained in an attractive condition; and 

Whereas the present historical monument 
located thereon is inadequate: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the house of representatives joint- 
ly concurring) : 

The Honorable Secretary of the Interior 
and the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Oregon congressional delegation are 
memorialized to take such steps as may be 
necessary to restore and maintain such 
cemetery in an attractive condition and to 
construct thereon a suitable monument in- 
dicating the historical importance of the 
cemetery. 

[From the Eugene Register-Guard, Feb. 
27, 1961] 
To Provipe LEARNING FOR THE MANY—LAND- 

Grant System Was “SparK or Hore” 

WASHINGTON .—Sixty-eight American col- 
leges and universities are preparing to cele- 
brate a centennial—the establishment of the 
land-grant system of higher education. 

The actual anniversary is July 2, 1962, but 
a steering committee of educators already 
has scheduled a series of programs for 1961 
and 1962. 
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At centennial headquarters in Washington, 
D.cC., arrangements have been made for na- 
tionwide conferences, seminars, and ex- 
hibits to spotlight the institutions’ origin 
and their contributions to the economic, 
cultural and scientific growth of the United 
States. 

BORN IN CIVIL WAR 


The land-grant system was born as a spark 
of hope for the future in the dark days of the 
Civil War, recalls the National Geographic 
Society. 

It was based on the concept that learning 
should be practical as well as academic, and 
that it should be open, not just to a privi- 
leged few, but to any who could use it. 

Congressional legislation to that end was 
fathered by Representative Justin Smith 
Morrill, of Vermont. In final form it provided 
for a Federal grant of land to each State, 
apportioned at the rate of 30,000 acres for 
every Senator and Representative. 

With money from sale of the land, each 
State was to establish and endow “at least 
one college where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tac- 
tics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.” 

Forward-looking men supported the Mor- 
rill bill in the belief that widespread knowl- 
edge and training were essential to the Na- 
tion’s agricultural and industrial progress. 
Opposition was heavy, however. Though 
passed by a small majority in 1859, the 
measure Was vetoed by President Buchanan 
on grounds of expense, potential land specu- 
lation, competition with existing univer- 
sities, and infringement on States rights. 

A similar bill was passed and signed into 
law by President Lincoln on July 2, 1862. 
Its support owed much to provisions for 
military training, a lack painfully apparent 
in the North’s losses earlier in 1862. 


COLLEGES FLOURISH 


Today, land-grant institutions flourish in 
all 50 States and Puerto Rico. They enroll 
20 percent of all U.S. college students. The 
schools confer all doctorate degrees in agri- 
culture, about half those in sciences, engi- 
neering, and health professions, and a quar- 
ter in arts, languages, business, and educa- 
tion. To them goes much of the credit for 
extending the teaching of the humanities 
throughout the United States. 

The colleges and universities that grew 
out of the Morrill legislation now play a 
vital role in programs providing American 
technical aid abroad. Through the Reserve 
Officers Corps, they prepare nearly 
half the civilian-trained Regular and Reserve 
Officers of the Armed Forces. ROTC, said 
the late Gen. George C. Marshall, who 
was a life trustee of National Geographic, 
speeded World War II mobilization by at 
least 6 months. 

Contributions made by land-grant institu- 
tions to America and the world include ad- 
vances in farming methods; new drugs to 
treat disease; basic studies of raw materials 
used in industry. Their pioneering research 
in atomic-age sciences produced the first 
cyclotron. 

Leaders of the Land-Grant Centennial plan 
to open wide discussions expected to have 
far-reaching effects on the Nation’s academic 
and practica) future. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate adjourns today, it adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF MO- 
BILE, ALA. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 64, S. 900. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
900) to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of Mobile, 
Ala. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “two” and 
insert “five”; in line 9, after the word 
“diameter”, to insert “of bronze or sil- 
ver or both,”, and on page 2, line 6, after 
the word “Corporation”, to insert “in 
quantities of not less than two thou- 
sand,”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
commemoration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Mobile, Alabama (which anniversary will be 
celebrated in 1961), the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to 
strike and furnish to the Mobile Two Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 
Corporation not more than five thousand 
medals, one and five-sixteenths inches in 
diameter, of bronze or silver or both, with 
suitable emblems, devices, and inscriptions 
to be determined by the Mobile Two 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion Corporation subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The med- 
als shall be made and delivered at such 
times as may be required by the Corpo- 
ration, in quantities of not less than two 
thousand, but no medals shall be made 
after December 31, 1961. The medals shall 
be considered to be national medals within 
the meaning of section 3551 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause such medals to be struck and 
furnished at not less than the estimated 
cost of manufacture; including labor, ma- 
terials, dies, use of machinery, and over- 
head expenses; and security satisfactory to 
the Director of the Mint shall be furnished 
to indemnify the United States for the full 
payment of such cost. 

(b) Upon authorization from the Mobile 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration Corporation, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall cause duplicates of such 
medal to be coined and sold, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, at a price 
sufficient to cover the cost thereof (in- 
cluding labor). 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words on the 
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pending bill. It would permit the 
striking of 5,000 commemorative med- 
als in connection with the 250th anni- 
versary celebration of the founding of 
the city of Mobile, Ala., this year. The 
bill was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and it has been approved by the Treasury 
Department. I hope it may be passed. 











ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE HUNGAR- 
IAN REVOLUTION OF 1848 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, March 
15 marks the 113th anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848. 

This day is celebrated throughout the 
world by Hungarians as a national holi- 
day. In this year of 1961 this day of 
independence of the Hungarian people 
has added significance because of the 
fact that there are pending before the 
United Nations 12 resolutions which were 
debated by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations after the Soviet govern- 
ment viciously and tyrannically put 
dcwn the Hungarian revolution of 1956. 

On the coming Sunday, I venture to 
say that throughout the United States, 
in various places, Hungarian choral so- 
cieties will be meeting and Hungarian 
civic leaders will be speaking before the 
statue of Louis Kossuth. They will be 
reciting poetry written by Petofi, the 
great national poet of Hungary. In the 
recitation of that poetry, one will hear 
uttered words describing the yearning 
of the Hungarian people for freedom. 
In those forces will be found the spirit 
of Hungary protesting against the yoke 
of foreign domination. ‘Those poems 
were written practically 75 years ago, 
but they have a definite relationship to 
the fight which the Hungarians made 
in October 1956. 

Mr. President, what are some of the 
items of unfinished business before the 
United Nations? 

Sir Leslie Monro, the special delegate 
to the United Nations on the question of 
Hungary, in his report on December 1, 
1960, reaffirmed that— 

(a) The Soviet Union, in violation of the 
principles of the United Nations, perpetrated 
a military invasion of Hungary and subse- 
quently deprived the Hungarian people of 
their freedom and their economic and po- 
litical independence. 

(b) The present Government of Hungary 
was created by the Soviet Union and it 
exists for the singular purpose of serving 
the Soviet Union. 

(c) The Soviet Union and its puppet gov- 
ernors of Hungary have not honored the 
agreements of the 1949 Geneva Convention 
nor the Paris Peace Treaties of 1947. The 
Soviet Union was a signatory of both 
documents. 

What are some of the things which 
the world can do in connection with the 
plea of the Hungarian people for free- 
dom? The Hungarians of the free 
world again turn to the United Nations, 
its member free nations, and to the rep- 
resentatives of these free nations, and 
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appeal to the conscience of all men of 
character and respectfully ask that: 

First, all efforts of the Soviet Union 
to remove the question of Hungary 
from the agenda should be nullified. 

Second, the General Assembly should 
debate ahd discuss Sir Leslie Monro’s 
report on Hungary, made in December 
1960. 

Third, the United Nations should en- 
force the resolution which it has passed, 
and has affirmed several times since, 
concerning the Soviet Union’s with- 
drawal from Hungary. 

Fourth, that the United Nations 
should continue to refuse recognition of 
the alleged Hungarian representatives 
at the beginning of the session because 
they are not representatives of the Hun- 
garian people. This delegation is rep- 
resentative of a government which was 
placed at the head of the Hungarian na- 
tion by a foreign power to obey the de- 
sires of that -foreign power. 

Fifth, the United Nations should rec- 
ognize the spiritual unity of the Hun- 
garian people and an appropriate dele- 
gation whose members do not have or 
have not had Russian and Communist 
affiliations, and who have been demo- 
cratically chosen by Hungarians living 
in the free world. 

Sixth, the United Nations should use 
whatever influence it has to prevent the 
execution of Hungarian children for 
their participation in the 1956 revolt 
when they reach their 16th birthday. 

Mr. President, there is a weird statute 
in the Communist law which permits 
the execution of Hungarian children for 
ex post facto acts against a government 
which did not exist when the acts were 
committed. 

Mr. President, I believe I express the 
general feeling of the people of Ohio 
that we shall forever be grateful for the 
example set by the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters in October 1956. We shall for- 
ever remember the great leadership 
which Louis Kossuth gave to the Hun- 
garian people in the year 1848, and the 
example which he set for their willing- 
ness to fight to the limit for the mainte- 
nance and the establishment of liberty 
in Hungary. They are a noble people; 
they should not be forgotten. We owe 
them a debt. We in a measure induced 
their revolt. We caused them to lift 
their arms, defenseless, against the tanks 
and the guns and the mighty power 
of the Soviet Union. They went down 
to death. Their memory lives with us. 
We should not forget them. We should, 
year after year, call upon the world to 
remember the great heroism of those 
Hungarian people. 





TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF 
MOBILE, ALA. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 900) to provide for the 
Striking of medals in commemoration of 
the 250th anniversary of the founding 
of Mobile, Ala. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
connection with the remarks I made a 
few minutes ago, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorpD a letter addressed to Hon. A. 
Willis Robertson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, by my 
colleague from Alabama [Mr. H1LL] and 
me with respect to the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
March 9, 1961. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. CHAIRMAN. We respectfully re- 
quest that the committee approve S. 900 
which would provide for the striking of a 
medal commemorating the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of the city of Mobile, Ala., 
on Mobile Bay in the year 1711. 

Technically, Mobile has been under seven 
flags. The French governed the city from 
1702-63, the British from 1763-79, Spain 
from 1779-1800. Then France, under the 
leadership of Napoleon, raised the tricolor 
in 1800 and governed Mobile once again until 
1803, when the United States gained juris- 
diction. In 1861 the State of Alabama se- 
ceded from the Union and Mobile was under 
the flag of the State of Alabama until the 
State became a member of the Confederate 
States. Then, in 1865, Mobile once again 
was under the jurisdiction of the United 
States and has been ever since. 

Because of the significant historical back- 
ground of this area, we strongly recommend 
that a commemorative medal be issued in 
1961 honoring Mobile’s 250th anniversary. 

Mobile’s celebration will reach a climax 
during the week of June 11, 1961. Therefore, 
it is our hope that all arrangements for 
striking this medal can be made as soon as 
possible. 

The executive committee of Mobile’s 250th 
anniversary has been in touch with us about 
this matter. These fine Mobilians who con- 
stitute the committee would like to have 
5,000 commemorative medals measuring 
one and five-sixteenth inches in diameter 
struck as soon as the application for this 
medal has been approved by the House and 
Senate. 

This celebration is not only a historical 
landmark for Alabama, but for the entire 
Nation. It is our genuine hope that the 
committee will see fit to authorize a medal, 
thereby materially adding to the significance 
of the celebration. 

With kindest personal regards, we are, 

Sincerely, 
Lister HI. 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 15, 1961, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1173) to au- 
thorize the appointment of Dwight 
David Eisenhower to the active list of 
the Regular Army, and for other pur- 
poses. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM— 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
program previously announced for the 
remainder of the week—and I hope it 
can be finished this week—includes the 
two temporary unemployment compen- 
sation proposals; the OECD Treaty; and 
the Columbia River Basin Treaty. The 
next order of business will be Calendar 
No. 65, S. 205, a bill to expedite the utili- 
zation of television transmission facili- 
ties in public schools, colleges, and adult 
training programs. That measure will 
follow the four measures previously an- 
nounced. 

Mr. President, if there is no further 
business to come before the Senate, I 
move that the Senate adjourn, under 
the order previously entered, until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 59 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 16, 1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 15, 1961: 


The following-named persons to the offices 
indicated: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
William H. Tucker, of Massachusetts, to 
be an Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
for the remainder of the term expiring De- 

cember 31, 1967, vice John H. Winchell. 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISION 
Edward D. Re, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States. 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
William S. Simkin, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Director. 
COMMISSION ON CIviL RIGHTS 


Berl I. Bernhard, of Maryland, to be staff 
director for the Commission on Civil! Rights, 
vice Gordon M. Tiffany. 


US. ATTORNEY 
Robert E. Maxwell, of West Virginia, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
West Virginia for a term of 4 years, vice 
Albert M. Morgan. 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


James L. Harrison, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Public Printer. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 15, 1961: 


DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT 
LAND AGENCY 
Neville Miller, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency for a term of 
5 years, effective on and after March 4, 1961. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Edward R. Murrow, of New York, to be Di- 
rector of the U.S. Information Agency. 
Donald M. Wilson, of New Jersey, to be 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


J. Graham Parsons, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Sweden. 

Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Ceylon. 

Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., of Virginia, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Vietnam. 

UNITED NATIONS 

Avery F. Peterson, of Idaho, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, to be the representative 
of the United States of America to the 17th 
session of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 





WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 15, 1961: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
John H. Winchell, of Colorado, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term of 7 years expiring December 31, 1967, 
which was sent to the Senate on January 10, 
1961. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 15, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Acts 21: 14: The will of the Lord be 
done. 

Eternal God, our Father, may we 
seek during this day to identify and 
unite our wishes and desires more com- 
pletely with Thy divine will, pledging 
ourselves to make it the central and 
controlling thought of our minds. 

Grant that, as we daily pray for our 
beloved country, we may be motivated 
by a great concern for its honor and 
security and the preservation and pro- 
motion of the principles of democracy. 

We earnestly beseech Thee to deliver 
us from loss of social conscience and 
from all feelings of complacency and 
contentment while distress and poverty, 
unemployment and inadequate housing 
affect the lives of so many of our fel- 
low countrymen. 
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May our leaders and Members of this 
legislative body perceive clearly what is 
needful for the health and happiness 
of our citizens and be blessed with the 
spirit of wise statesmanship and gen- 
erous philanthropy. 

Hear us in the name of the Master 
who went about doing good. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





HUNGARIAN FREEDOM DAY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
turbulent history of the Hungarian peo- 
ple is literally studded with glorious 
deeds and great achievements. Their 
modern history is marked with a long 
series of daring and dauntless struggles 
against their oppressors. 

During the Middle Ages and in the 
early years of their modern history Hun- 
garians had been masters of their des- 
tiny, and had become a powerful force in 
East-Central Europe. Then late in the 
17th century Hungary was united with 
the Austrian Empire. In this union the 
kingdom of Hungary not only became a 
very junior partner, but the Hungarian 
people were robbed of their traditional 
freedom. Against the overwhelming 
power of the autocratic government in 
Vienna the Hungarian people fought 
with all the means at their disposal, but 
they were unable to restrain Austria’s op- 
pressive rule over Hungary. They peti- 
tioned for reforms; they protested 
against injustices; and at times they re- 
belled against the Austrian authorities, 
but all these efforts were of no avail, and 
in the end, until toward the middle of the 
last century, they submitted to superior 
force. And then came the revolution of 
1848, bringing with it freedom for the 
Hungarian people. 

The revolutionary wave of 1848 spread 
like a wildfire in many parts of Europe. 
Its effects and its intensity caused terror 
in ruling circles, particularly in capitals 
where autocratic governments were hold- 
ing their own through suppression and 
force. In Vienna, where Metternich and 
his reactionary followers were in power 
for decades, events moved swiftly. The 
Government felt unable to cope with dis- 
turbances and uprisings in the provinces; 
nor could it deal with demonstrations in 
the city. By early March the Govern- 
ment was on the defensive. It was in a 
very conciliatory mood. Hungarian 
leaders in Budapest were well aware of 
the situation, and particularly of the 
helplessness of the Government. They 
realized that their turn to deal with the 
Government was approaching. They 
were prepared for it: they drew up a 
list of complaints, presented it to the 
Austrian authorities in Budapest, and 
demanded autonomy and freedom. This 
was done on March 15, and on that day 


March 15 


the Government granted the Hungarian 
demand. The Hungarian leaders were 
overjoyed with the concessions thus ob- 
tained without actual physical struggle. 
That day became Hungarian Freedom 
Day, and as such it is celebrated as a 
national holiday. 

In retrospect and with the advantage 
of 113 years’ hindsight one can look at 
this historic event as a landmark in 
Hungary’s political history. It is true 
that concessions then made were soon 
withdrawn, and the freedom thus granted 
was taken away from the Hungarian 
people in a ferocious battle in which un- 
fortunate Hungarians were faced with 
Austria’s and Russia’s oppressive and 
overwhelming forces. But the signifi- 
cance of March 15 of 1848 is not lost on 
the people of Hungary. They will never 
forget that memorable day of 113 years 
ago on which they regained their free- 
dom, for which they had fought for more 
than two centuries. That event brought 
to the fore one of the most famous Euro- 
pean fighters for freedom in the person 
of Louis Kossuth. His long and arduous 
life is rightly and closely associated with 
Hungary’s fight for freedom. 

After this glorious event of 1848 and 
the bloody wars of 1849, Hungary once 
more was submerged in the Austrian Em- 
pire. In the 1860’s Hungarians finally 
succeeded in bringing about the dual 
monarchy. Under the new arrange- 
ments they once more regained equal 
status with the Austrians. They were 
then content with their status, and in 
the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
they lived as long as that monarchy 
lasted. But the First World War swept 
away all vestiges of monarchial institu- 
tions, both in Austria and Hungary. 
Hungary was separated, became a re- 
public and as such lasted until the out- 
break of the last war. As we all know, 
that war proved to be fatal to free and 
independent Hungary. 

At the end of that war Hungarians 
struggled to regain their independence. 
For a few years it seemed that they 
were successful in their efforts. But 
then Soviet Russia intervened. With 
Russian aid, a Communist government 
was instituted, and since then, except 
for a very brief period of a few days in 
1956, they have been held down under 
Communist totalitarian tyranny. 

The year 1956 seemed to be a year of 
trouble for Communist oppressors in 
Eastern Europe. It began with a dem- 
onstration of workers in Poznan, Poland, 
where things were quelled by making 
concessions to the workers. But the real 
trouble began in Hungary in late Oc- 
tober, where people were demanding not 
just improvement in their material well- 
being, but were clamoring for freedom. 
The spirit of 1848 was in the air. In the 
face of resurging popular demands Com- 
munist leaders in Budapest, like Austrian 
authorities of 1848, were in a conciliatory 
mood. By the end of October the Hun- 
garians had, with very little fighting, 
extorted from their oppressqrs most of 
what they wanted, above allfreedom. At 
the same time the whole free world was 
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overjoyed with their apparent success. 
But the Red army, which had held back 
during the early stages of revolution in 
Hungary, was preparing to move in. 
This it did early in November. Hun- 
garians had enjoyed their freedom for 
only a few days when they were faced 
with the might of the Soviet’s Red army. 
And the revolution of 1956 ended with 
the ruthless intervention of Russian 
forces, just as the fighting of 1848-49 
had terminated after effective Russian 
intervention. In both cases the move- 
ments ended in blood baths. 

Today Hungarians are being crushed 
under Communist tyranny, but the spirit 
of 1848 and of 1956 is very much alive in 
their hearts; they still cling to their 
ideals of freedom and independence. On 
this 113th anniversary of their freedom 
day we wish them fortitude and strength. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so may 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on the subject of Hungarian 
Freedom Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the tur- 
bulent history of the Hungarian people 
has had its ups and downs, its glories 
and its setbacks. One of their happiest 
moments was March 15, 1848, when they 
obtained freedom and autonomy in their 
homeland. In view of the two preceding 
centuries of Austrian autocracy, during 
which they had frequently struggled to 
attain their freedom, this was a very im- 
portant achievement. 

Hungarians were always prepared to 
make the supreme sacrifice for the at- 
tainment of their freedom, but the rev- 
olution of 1848 in Europe saved them 
such sacrifices. As the result of that 
tumultuous event the government in 
Vienna was prepared to make almost 
limitless concessions to the people of 
Hungary in order to save its shaky au- 
thority there. When early in March 
Hungarian patriots in Budapest de- 
manded freedom and autonomy, the 
Government acceded to their demands 
on March 15. Since that historic date 
that day has become a Hungarian na- 
tional holiday, their freedom day, and 
as such it is annually celebrated. 

The more recent Hungarian struggle 
for freedom had far less auspicious con- 
sequences. The free world will never 
forget the terror of the Hungarian 
blood bath of 1956. The stirring cour- 
age of the Hungarian freedom fighters, 
as well as the brutal suppression of their 
tormentors, will forever be stamped in 
our memory. 

The people of Hungary today, lan- 
guishing in the shadow of Soviet tyr- 
anny, have only the memory of their 
earlier freedom to sustain them. It is 
well that we use this March 15 to pay 
tribute to their unrelenting aspirations 
for liberty and independence. It is 
well, too, that we us this occasion to 
remind the world that the United Na- 
tions has adopted 12 resolutions con- 
demning the Soviet Union for their ac- 
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tions and calling for a free Hungary. 
Right and justice are on the side of the 
long-suffering people of Hungary. If 
we continue to raise our voice in pro- 
test, both here in the Congress and in 
the United States, perhaps we can hope 
to see their desperate aspirations ful- 
filled. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15, 1961, marks the 113th anni- 
versary of the Hungarian revolt against 
their imperial oppressors. 

It is fitting, although sad, to note that 
they now are under the yoke of another 
more violent form of oppression that 
reaches even into the personal life of 
each and every true Hungarian today. 

The Communist government of Hun- 
gary, which remains in control solely 
through the might of the Soviet Army, 
is in direct opposition to the American 
form of government which holds cer- 
tain truths to be self-evident—“that all 
men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

These words, the very foundation on 
which the United States of America 
were founded, prompted me to speak 
today in support of a people enslaved 
by tyranny. The spirit of Western free- 
dom to which the Hungarian people have 
revealed their allegiance by revolution 
even as late as 1956, must be recognized 
by the nations of the free world. The 
resolutions presented in the United 
Nations for the relief of this great na- 
tion must be enforced. The new mem- 
bers of this international organization 
must be made to realize the terrible 
fate of a people crushed by a hideous 
ideology that has world conquest by any 
means as its main and permanent aim. 
They must be convinced that if flowery 
epithets or peaceful means are not suc- 
cessful, Khrushchev and his cohorts will 
stoop to violence to achieve their aim. 
They will enslave whole peoples through 
armed force and will attempt to break 
the very spirit of their adversaries. 

There is no better example in the 
world today than Hungary to explain 
this to people fortunate enough, for the 
time being, to be free to choose their 
form of government and allegiance. 

On this occasion, we must bring to 
the fore the plight of the Hungarian peo- 
ple, not only as an example to save other 
peoples from the trap of communism, 
but to attempt to achieve their long- 
deserved freedom from the yoke of 
communism. 

The Magyar nation of Hungary de- 
serves a special tribute today on the 
anniversary of their freedom flight of 
1848, and more important a tribute to 
the spirit of Western freedom which the 
Soviet Government has been unable to 
bridle or break. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today we join our neighbors of 
Hungarian descent in commemorating 
the 113th anniversary of the valiant ef- 
forts of the Hungarian people to gain 
freedom by the Hungarian revolution of 
1848. 
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Although that revolution was crushed 
by the czar, the burning aspiration of 
the Hungarian people'to regain freedom 
was not crushed. 

Their spirit of freedom was so deep- 
rooted that they rose again in 1956, cou- 
rageously seeking to free themselves 
from their Communist oppressors. De- 
spite the courageous sacrifice of Hun- 
garian lives, this effort was cruelly sup- 
pressed by the overwhelming force of 
Communist tyranny. 

The Hungarians have demonstrated 
again and again their determination to 
free their native land and to establish 
it as an independent nation. The efforts 
of the freedom fighters of 1948, and of 
their descendants, the freedom fighters 
of 1956, stand as irrefutable testimony of 
their sacrificial courage and undaunted 
spirits. 

As a nation founded upon the princi- 
ple of securing the “blessings of liberty 
for ourselves and our posterity,” we join 
wholeheartedly with the people of Hun- 
gary in their pleas for liberation from 
Soviet tyranny. 

President Kennedy in his speech of 
March 13, 1961, eloquently expressed our 
belief that the blessings of liberty right- 
fully belong to all people. He said: 

For our unfilled task is to demonstrate to 
the entire world that man’s unsatisfied as- 
piration for economic progress and social 
justice can best be achieved by freemen 
working within a framework of democratic 
institutions. 


May this anniversary of the Hungar- 
ian revolution serve to reassure the peo- 
ple of Hungarian descent that their 
plight is not forgotten and that their 
hopes are also our hopes. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 113th anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution against the tyranny of the 
Hapsburgs. 

It is fitting that we take this occasion 
to consider the present state of Hun- 
gary; to pay tribute to her brave people; 
and to renew our dedication to the fight 
for freedom everywhere. 

The present condition of Hungary is 
tragic. ‘To the sorrow of the free world, 
Hungary remains prostrate under a 
foreign occupation far worse than even 
the rule of the Hapsburgs. Hungary is 
governed today by a handful of traitors, 
backed by Soviet armor and steel, and 
in accordance with instructions from 
Moscow. 

Following the Soviet suppression of 
the Hungarian uprising 4 years ago, the 
United Nations General Assembly, in a 
total of 12 resolutions, has called upon 
the Soviets to withdraw their soldiers 
and permit the Hungarian people to 
choose their own government in free 
elections under international super- 
vision. 

The Soviets have ignored this call. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, almost daily we hear 
the Soviet Union demanding the free, 
self-determination of all peoples. 

This is cynicism on a scale unequaled 
in history. 

Mr. Speaker, surely there is in this a 
terrible warning to every young nation 
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now struggling through the early stages 
of independence. Every free nation, 
young or old, should beware of soft 
words and appealing propositions from 
the Soviet Union. 

They need only look at Hungary for 
the truth. 

There they will see a country with a 
thousand-year history of freedom, sub- 
jected to a brutal foreign power. Under 
an iron regime, human rights are 
brushed aside as if they did not exist. 
There they will find arrests in the night, 
secret trials, where there are trials, ex- 
ecution of patriots, forced labor, and 
collectivized farming. 

There they will see a proud and ingen- 
ious people compelled by the basic re- 
quirements of life itself to bow before 
@ puppet regime and do as they are told 
by Moscow. 

Mr. Speaker, let us salute the brave 
people of Hungary. They are living in 
what must seem a never-ending night. 

Let us thank Heaven for our own 
freedom and rededicate ourselves to 
fight for the day when men everywhere 
can stand straight and live lives of con- 
sequence in peace and freedom. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the 113th anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution of March 15, 1848, 
when the people of Hungary rose against 
their Hapsburg oppressors, and it is a 
day which men, women, and children of 
Hungarian ancestry all over the world 
celebrate as a national holiday. 

It is timely today, therefore, it seems 
to me, to direct attention to a fateful 
fact that at a time when underdeveloped 
nations are being liberated one after an- 
other, the people of Hungary, with a 
background of a thousand years of inde- 
pendence, still are in Soviet bondage de- 
spite their freedom fight in 1956 that 
shook the world. 

The General Assembly of the United 
Nations since 1956 has_ successively 
adopted no less than 12 resolutions con- 
cerning Hungary, demanding the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops and free elec- 
tions under international control, while 
condemning the Soviet Union for the 
brutal crushing of the victorious Hun- 
garian revolution. Soviet Russia con- 
tinues to defy these resolutions. This is 
a menace to the ability of the United 
Nations to fulfill its objectives as a 
guardian of the Golden Rule for nations, 
and to achieve and preserve peace every- 
where in the world. 

Although the situation is not favorable 
for a concrete solution of the Hungarian 
problem, this anniversary of independ- 
ence seems to be a proper occasion to 
urge that the Hungarian question be 
brought up in the United Nations. In 
so doing, we and peace-loving members 
of the United Nations have the oppor- 
tunity to point up the bitter contrast 
between what Soviet Russia actually has 
done and is continuing to do in Hungary, 
and the pose that the same Soviet Russia 
is putting up, trying to deceive the world 
into believing that it is the greatest 
champion of anticolonialism, independ- 
ence, and self-determination, by its ac- 
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tivities in. Africa, 
America. 

Raising the Hungarian question now, 
and at every appropriate time, would 
demonstrate the determination of our- 
selves and our allies not to submit to 
Communist usurpation of power. This 
would encourage smaller free nations 
and even our own allies to resist Com- 
munist pressure and subversion. 

On this great day in Hungary’s glori- 
ous history, then, let us raise our voices 
to urge that in the council of nations, 
the people of the world join in demand- 
ing justice for Hungary. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, on the occa- 
sion of the 113th anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848, it is 
proper for all of us in the free world to 
remember the Hungarian freedom fight 
of 1956 and to reemphasize in 1961 our 
support of the U.N. resolutions in behalf 
of Hungary. The spirit of a courageous 
people is backed by the conscience of the 
peace-loving nations of the world. 

The United States endorsed the reso- 
lutions on Hungary in the United Na- 
tions. We have opened our doors to 
refugees who were forced to flee their 
native land. We have exhibited to the 
world our sympathy for the aspirations 
of these people in bondage. 

The Communist masters in Hungary 
do not rule by the consent of the gov- 
erned. They do not tolerate the most 
elementary type of human freedom. 
They neither respect nor heed the United 
Nations. 

It is my sincere hope that our Gov- 
ernment in its conduct of our foreign 
relations, both unilaterally and through 
the United Nations and other interna- 
tional agencies, will do all within its 
power to strengthen the forces of free- 
dom in Hungary and in all the captive 
nations. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to join so many of my col- 
leagues in marking this anniversary, 
which is both a happy and a sad occasion 
for the Hungarian people. 

It is a happy occasion to mark the 
independence day of any nation, any 
people. It is sad to note that the iron 
rule of the Kremlin still exists in Hun- 
gary. 

It is ironic that the Soviet Union poses 
as the friend of the new and independent 
nations of the world. It is ironic that 
the Soviet Union poses as an enemy of 
colonialism. It is ironic that the Soviet 
Union urges free choice and free elec- 
tions in all nations. It is more than 
ironic. It is a lie. 

The Soviet Union is one of the few 
colonial powers left in the world today. 
But it is not even a colonial power as we 
know them, working with leaders in the 
colonies toward eventual self-govern- 
ment and independence. Indeed the 
Soviet Union’s colonies know only the 
mailed fist and hobnailed boot of So- 
viet oppression, the virtually complete 
subjugation of civil liberties and the con- 
tinual degradation of the individual. 

Such a “colony” is Hungary today. On 
the eve of the United Nations consider- 
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ation of this thorn in the side of Russia, 

let us call to the attention of the world 

the tyranny and ruthlessness which are 

Russia. Let us not be fooled by the over- 

tures of peace from the Kremlin which 

greet our new national administration. 

Let us remember that when the Com- 

munists turn their smiling faces our way, 

it is for their own evil reasons. 

Communists never change; they just 
change their tactics. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 113th anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Revolution of March 15, 1848, 
which restored to that freedom-loving 
nation the liberty it had cherished for 
nearly 1,000 years. 

It also is the 167th anniversary of the 
arrival in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts of that great Hungarian hero, 
Louis Kossuth, and a band of fellow 
patriots, seeking political asylum and 
assistance for their cause. The heart 
of the Bay State, with its innate love of 
independence, opened wide to them. 

The historic parallel is interesting: 
many of Kossuth’s followers remained in 
the Boston area. They have contributed 
immeasurably to our heritage and our 
culture—and to the progress of my own 
Fifth District. 

A century later, tragic events again 
sent Hungarian refugees to our shores. 
Again, numbers of them have chosen to 
make their homes in Massachusetts. I 
am proud of the number that reside 
in my district—useful, productive citi- 
zens, making their own fine contribu- 
tions to their communities. 

This year, the celebration of the na- 
tional holiday of their homeland pre- 
cedes United Nations debate on the prob- 
lem of Hungary. 

Along with my other colleagues in this 
Congress, I received a memorandum 
from former Prime Minister Ferenc 
Nagy, now chairman of the Washing- 
ton office of Magyar Bizottsag. I insert 
this stirring message at this point in my 
remarks: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE HUNGARIAN PROBLEM 
To Be PRESENTED TO THE HONORABLE MEM- 
BERS OF THE U.S. CONGRESS 
In his speech delivered in the Ganz fac- 

tory in Budapest on December 2, 1959, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev bluntly declared that the 
Hungarian revolution was crushed because 
the Soviets wanted to preserve the Commu- 
nist regime in Hungary. He also openly ad- 
mitted that the revolution was due to the 
extreme despair of the Hungarian people 
as a reaction to Rakosi’s terror regime. His 
third sensational revelation was that even 
his colleagues in the Party Presidium had 
misgivings that the Soviet military inter- 
vention might be “misconstrued” abroad. 

These revelations strikingly confirmed the 
facts established by the U.N. investigation 
organ that the nationwide Hungarian revo- 
lution of October 23, 1956, was due to the 
exasperation of the people with the Com- 
munist system and foreign domination. 

However, although they were ready to 
sacrifice their lives for freedom and democ- 
racy, they very realistically stressed in their 
political manifestation the necessity of good- 
neighborly relations with the powerful So- 
viet Union. The authentic spokesmen of the 
revolution had many times declared that 
they were not intent on converting Hungary 
into an anti-Soviet base. On the contrary, 
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they emphatically advocated the idea of an 
internationally recognized neutrality, as it 
was Officially proclaimed by the Imre Nagy 
government. 

The United Nations General Assembly has, 
since 1956, successively adopted 12 political 
resolutions on Hungary, demanding the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops and free elections 
under international control, while condemn- 
ing the Soviet Union for the brutal crush- 
ing of the victorious Hungarian revolution. 
The consistent Soviet defiance of these reso- 
lutions has gravely affected the prestige of 
the world organization by creating a dan- 
gerous precedent for the impunity of mem- 
bers who do not comply with the General 
Assembly resolutions in critical situations. 

Although the political action of the United 
Nations could not be enforced, the mere 
discussion of the Hungarian situation dur- 
ing the annual sessions of the General As- 
sembly on Hungary is keeping alive the 
Hungarian peoples’ spirit of resistance under 
a seemingly quiet apathetic surface. 

It is the most revolting injustice in the 
20th century that the Hungarian people, 
with a record of a thousand years of inde- 
pendence is languishing in the most ruth- 
less colonial bondage of the Soviet Union, 
while even backward peoples are gaining 
nationhood and independence one after an- 
other, thanks to the help of the Western 
Powers. 

The present situation in Hungary may be 
briefly illustrated as follows: continuation of 
persecution of patriots, secret trials and 
executions, a ruthless drive for the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, institutional violation 
of basic human rights, psychological ex- 
ploitation of the presence of Soviet troops, 
preservation of the forced labor camps de- 
spite official denials and control and persecu- 
tion of the clergy. It is a strikingly small 
minority which rules the country, with the 
help of the presence of the Soviet troops. 
Although the presence of the Soviet armed 
forces allegedly serve only the purpose to 
defend the country against attacks from 
abroad, this Communist explanation is re- 
futed by the fact that they are encircling 
Budapest in order to be able to stifle in bud 
any attempt of a coup d’etat against the 
regime. 

Speeches of the Communist Party leaders 
delivered at the party congress in 1959, and 
later on the rare occasions when the so-called 
National Assembly was convened, clearly in- 
dicate that Moscow wants to tighten the 
regime in Hungary, showing the Soviet de- 
termination to present Hungary as a com- 
pletely socialized state in order to eliminate 
one of the most outstanding problems in 
Eastern Europe and to make it, thus, dis- 
appear from the U.N. General Assembly for- 
ever. 

The Hungarian exile leaders are fully aware 
of the present difficult and complicated mili- 
tary and political world situation. They 
know that the situation is not favorable at 
the present time for a concrete solution of 
the Hungarian problem. They believe, how- 
ever, that the raising by the Western world 
of the Hungarian question in the United Na,z 
tions and at other international conferences, 
as well as in the parliaments of the free 
world would be a realistic political move 
presenting some important, immediate and 
long-range advantages both for the West and 
for Hungary. 

From the short-range point of view the 
most evident advantage that the West could 
derive would be the positive impact on the 
morale of the Hungarian people. Thus, the 
deterrent effect of the spirit of resistance 
of the Hungarian and other captive nations 
would not only be preserved, but enhanced. 

In raising the Hungarian question the 
West may reap further short-range advan- 
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tages since it would enable the West to de- 
nounce with striking evidence and argu- 
ments the true aims of the Soviet effort to 
pose in Africa, Asia, and Latin America as 
the greatest champion of anticolonialism, 
independence and self-determination. 

The consistent raising of the Hungarian 
question would also serve long-term inter- 
ests, because it would display Western de- 
termination not to acquiesce in the Com- 
munistic usurpation of power, which would 
have important significance for the future. 
Such a Western attitude would encourage 
smaller free nations and even America’s 
smaller allies to resist Communist pressure 
and subversion. 

The extreme effectiveness of Soviet diplo- 
matic strategy lies in the very fact that the 
Soviets have a long-range prefixed program 
which they are realizing step by step with 
greatest determination and energy. There- 
fore, only a consistent and bold Western 
strategy, aimed at an overall settlement in 
Europe, instead of a piecemeal policy of 
making peace could counter the Soviet 
Union's diplomatic offensive in the long run. 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, little 
Hungary, a truly liberty loving nation, 
whose fertile plains and valleys supply 
to the larders of the Soviet nation— 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, 
sugar beets, hemp and flax. She is a 
nation rich in every productive sense. 
Her abundant variety of wines and ex- 
tensive output of coal, oil, iron, steel; 
industries of machines, tools, chemicals, 
vehicles, railroad equipment, milling and 
distilling, make it plain for us to see that 
the Hungarians, from early times under 
its earliest settlers, chiefly Slav and 
Germanic, although overrun by Huns 
and Magyars from the East, and its 
civilization under Stephen I—977-—1038— 
with the promulgation of its constitution 
in 1222, was always productive and con- 
tributory to the high standards of con- 
tinental Europe. She fought against 
the domination of the Turks, who over- 
whelmed the country in 1526, but were 
ousted by the Hungarians and Austrians, 
who found domination difficult. 

In 1844, Magyar became the official 
language and in 1867 Austria recognized 
the kingdom of Hungary, with the Em- 
peror of Austria as King of Hungary, 
in a dual monarchy with a single dip- 
lomatic service. 

Hungary being defeated in World War 
I—1918—lost Transylvania, Croatia, 
Bacska, Slovakia, and Carpatho-Ru- 
thenia. It remained as a republic under 
Michael Karoly and later, a Bolshevist 
revolt under Bela Kun, and both were 
followed by a vote for a monarchy in 
1920 with Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World 
War II; Horthy was removed and Nazi 
supporters put in power in 1944. Rus- 
sian troops captured most of the coun- 
try in 1945, and, by terms of the armis- 
tice, returned to its borders of 1937. In 
1946 Hungary declared for a republic 
and elected Zoltan Tildy President only 
to find that, in 1947, the Communists 
forced Tildy out. 

A Soviet-type constitution was adopted 
on August 18, 1949, which vests power in 
Parliament and a Presidium. Parlia- 
ment, since 1953, consists of 308 depu- 
ties, one for each 32,000 population. 
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The regime, in single list elections, as of 
November 16, 1956, was overwhelmingly 
victorious. 

The nationalism of the industries, un- 
der Communist rule, has resulted from 
an intensive campaign to collectivize 
farms, establish cooperatives and in- 
crease farm production. Those’who op- 
posed it were deported to Russia. Hun- 
gary has, in recent years, confiscated 
American property and abused officials 
and citizens. It was admitted to the 
United Nations on December 14, 1955. 

Premier Imre Nagy, in office since 
mid-1953, was ousted for his moderate 
policy of favoring agriculture and con- 
sumer production, on April 18, 1955; he 
was succeeded by Andras Hegedus. 

Hungary developed into open revolt 
in 1956, with popular demands for the 
ouster of Erno Gero, Hungarian Com- 
munist Party secretary, and for the 
formation of a new government by Imre 
Nagy, which resulted in the latter’s ap- 
pointment on October 23 of that year. 
The revolt occurred when the security 
police fired on the people. Gero called 
in Soviet armed forces to crush the re- 
volt, but revolutionary councils spread . 
throughout the country. The insur- 
rection appeared halted when Premier 
Nagy announced that the Soviet Union 
had agreed to withdraw its troops 
from Hungary; however, by November 1, 
1956, Soviet forces again surrounded 
Budapest and, despite Nagy’s protest to 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Nations, 
launched a massive surprise attack 
against the city on November 4, with 
an estimated 200,000 troops, 2,500 tanks 
and armored cars. The gallantry of 
the young patriots, in their bid for free 
government, was crushed and the casu- 
alties were estimated as from 6,500 to 
32,000 dead. Many rebels were reported 
executed and thousands were deported. 
About 196,000 persons fled the country. 
The United States received 38,248 under 
a refugee emergency program. 

Premier Nagy was removed in No- 
vember 1956, and Janor Kadar installed 
as chief of the Hungarian Communist 
Party, June 29, 1957. 

On June 17, 1958, Moscow announced 
the trial and execution of Nagy, Gen. 
Pal Maleter, who led the 1956 revolt, and 
Miklos Gimesz and Jozsep Szlagy. The 
executions were condemned by the 
United States in both Houses of Congress 
on June 19, and scored by many other 
nations, including Yugoslavia and neu- 
tralistic India. 

Hungary refused, on June 27, to pro- 
vide information on the executions re- 
quested by a United Nations special 
committee on Hungary. 

Dr. Ferenc Munich was appointed 
Premier on January 27, 1958, and Istvan 
Dobi was appointed president of the 
Presidential Council on August 14, 1952. 

It is unfortunate that a country, whose 
1941 census indicated a population that 
was 65.7 percent Catholic, and where a 
public school education is compulsory 
for 8 years; where church schools were 
nationalized in 1948, and there are six 
universities maintained by the state, 
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that a free people, whose many contribu- 
tions to the civilization of the free world 
are in the highest tradition of national 
pride, should be subjected to the domina- 
tion of a heartless and irreligious leader- 
ship, which has enslaved and regimented 
its citizens and youth to the idolatry of 
nationalism. 

It is the church that keeps alive in the 
hearts of the religious patriots of Hun- 
gary their undying love for freedom. 
We, of course, in our blunt and awkward 
way have tried to assuage our own feel- 
ings as to our shortcomings in standing 
up against Russia’s slaughter of the in- 
nocents, by making it possible to permit 
political refugees to enter our borders 
for protection. 

It was a kind gesture, but a confession 
of complete surrender of our national 
honor in permitting Russia to go un- 
challenged on its blood-strewn way to 
power. 

The freedom-loving patriots, within 
these captive nations, are ever alert in 
the cause of freedom and there is no 
cuestion that at some time in the near 
future, they will lead the aroused popu- 
lace into revolt to recover the long-lost 
freedoms and independence of their na- 
tion and join with us in establishing a 
new frontier of peace. 

We join with the Hungarian Commit- 
tee, who are instrumental in bestirring 
the people of Hungarian antecedence in 
America to celebrate the 113th anniver- 
sary of the Hungarian revolution of 
March 15, 1848, which will be celebrated 
by Hungarians all over the world as a 
national holiday, commemorating the 
freedom fight of the Hungarian Na- 
tion against the oppressing Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

It is sad that despite the world-shak- 
ing freedom fight in 1956, that the ever 
independent Hungarian people over the 
thousands of years, are still in bondage. 
The Hungarian cause is not dead. 

There is scarcely a speech for freedom 
that does not include their valiant effort 
to throw off the Soviet yoke. It is for 
us, the greatest nation on earth in the 
fight for freedoms, to determine that the 
12 political resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly, since 
the Hungarian revolution, be enforced, 
that Soviet troops be withdrawn, that 
basic human rights and the right of self- 
determination be restored to the Hun- 
garian people. 

It is for the House of Representatives 
to lead the way, by following through in 
its consistent stand for Hungarian inde- 
pendence in their struggle for liberty. 

We must never forget that this day of 
commemoration keeps alive the fires of 
freedom in the hearts of men, who be- 
lieve in the independence of all nations 
in this critical hour. Let us not permit 
these fires of patriotism to die in en- 
slavement. It is incumbent upon us to 
redeem our pledge to these liberty loving 
people. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who love liberty and freedom are tak- 
ing note that March 15 marks the date 
of the Hungarian revolution and that 
this year is the 113th anniversary of that 
truly great event. 
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Like all Americans, I take great pleas- 
ure in seeing former dependent peoples 
achieve nationhood and become members 
of the United Nations. One nation after 
another is being granted independence 
in Africa. Yet, at the same time, the 
Hungarian people, with a record of a 
thousand years’ independence, are still 
under Communist bondage despite their 
courageous and valiant fight for free- 
dom in 1956. Our hearts go out toward 
these poor hapless victims of Russian 
tyranny and oppression. 

In his speech delivered in the Ganz 
Factory in Budapest on December 2, 
1959, Premier Khrushchev bluntly de- 
clared that the Hungarian revolution was 
crushed because the Soviets wanted to 
preserve the Communist regime in Hun- 
gary. He also openly admitted that the 
revolution was due to the extreme de- 
spair of the Hungarian people as a re- 
action to Rakosi’s terror regime. His 
third sensational revelation was that 
even his colleagues in the party pre- 
sidium had misgivings that the Soviet 
military intervention might be miscon- 
strued abroad. 

The United Nations General Assembly 
has, since 1956, successively adopted 12 
political resolutions on Hungary, de- 
manding the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
and free elections under international 
control, while condemning the Soviet 
Union for the brutal crushing of the 
victorious Hungarian revolution. The 
consistent Soviet defiance of these reso- 
lutions has gravely affected the prestige 
of the world organization by creating a 
dangerous precedent for the impunity of 
members who do not comply with the 
General Assembly resolutions in critical 
situations. 

We, in the Congress, should realize 
that the Soviet Union is dedicated to the 
destruction of the free world as we 
know it, and the erection of a vast em- 
pire to be controlled from Moscow. This, 
with God’s will shall not happen and we 
must do everything in our power to see 
t it that it does not happen. That is 
the reason I now speak on behalf of the 
brave Hungarian people so that no one 
should ever forget what happens to a 
nation once it is so unfortunate as to 
be under the Red tyrant’s heel. 

A great number of Hungarians have 
come to the United States and have made 
invaluable contributions to our country 
with their industry and native ability in 
many fields of endeavor. Our country is 
the richer for the scientists, the pro- 
fessional men and women, the music and 
literature that they brought to these 
shores from their native land. Those 
who emigrated here have become good 
and loyal citizens of the United States 
of whom we can be justly proud. 

I join those who commemorate this 
day with the fervent hope that a bright 
new day will dawn for Hungary when 
she will become a member of the family 
of free and independent nations. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, free- 
dom is man’s most cherished heritage. 
It is the spark of his life, and the flame 
of his very existence. No greater tribute 
can be paid to the Hungarian people 
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than to say that freedom lives in their 
hearts and minds. They believe that 
there is an inherent dignity of man and 
a significant place for the individual in 
society. It is tragic that a people so 
desirous of liberty and independence 
must suffer, so often in their history, 
the yoke of foreign oppression and 
domination. Therefore it is fitting and 
proper for us to join together in com- 
memorating a very significant birth of 
freedom in Hungary on March 15, 113 
years ago. 

The year 1848 was a period of unrest 
and revolution throughout Europe. The 
old order was crumbling and a new or- 
der was being built on its remains. This 
was the year the people of Hungary had 
waited so long and anxiously to see. In 
its dawn they found their freedom. 
Over the objections of the arch-conserv- 
ative, Metternich, and with an exuber- 
ance of idealistic aspirations, Hungary 
gained its independence. It is note- 
worthy that this early experience in 
freedom was accomplished without any 
bloodletting. In contrast, Hungary’s 
most recent attempt at achieving liberty 
was a time of horrible repression and 
bloodletting. The victory in 1848, as in 
1956, was brief and since 1848 March 15 
has served as a symbol, through nu- 
merous setbacks, of the constant quest 
for freedom. 

After World War I, the aspirations of 
these freedom loving people reached a 
fulfillment, only to be stifled under the 
army boots of the Soviet Communists. 
Still the thirst for liberty and freedom 
remained, for it can never be rooted out 
of the hearts and minds of a gallant 
Hungarian people. 

In the bloody epoch of the October- 
November revolution of 1956, no stronger 
test of the devotion for freedom could 
be made. For many it meant giving 
their last full measure of devotion to a 
cause they so fervently loved. Unfor- 
tunately, bravery was not enough and 
stoning Soviet tanks could not drive 
them away, so that, once again, the 
chains of bondage were placed upon the 
backs of the people of this nation. The 
outstanding events of the October- 
November revolution, however, did not 
go unnoticed by the world, and men 
everywhere realized that the love of 
freedom, which has no replacement, 
cannot be extinguished. 

On the Ides of March many centuries 
ago, the world witnessed the death of a 
Caesar. Today in commemorating Hun- 
garian Freedom Day, let us hope that 
Caesarism all over the world will soon 
be ended. Let us also pray that in their 
adversity and trial the Hungarian people 
can persevere in their own desire for 
self-realization and freedom. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, freedom is 
a treasure which only the most fortu- 
nate of people have possessed. But pos- 
session, in itself, is not sufficient. Those 
who are blessed must remain ever vigi- 
lant and alert to combat any hostile 
force which threatens society, or they 
too would soon lose their prize. 

Today the Hungarian pedple do not 
share in our freedom; yet their past is 
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one of continuous dedication to the 
struggle against tyranny and oppres- 
sion. In the year of revolution, 1848, 
it appeared as if the Hungarians might 
gain their freedom. The authority of 
the Vienna Government was threatened 
by the forces of nationalism and liberal- 
ism. Hungarian patriots presented 
their just demands to the Government, 
and they were accepted in part on 
March 15 of that year. The seeds of a 
democratic state were sown, but as 
@ young sapling needs care, so must 
democratic institutions be developed and 
strengthened in order to survive and 
prosper. This was not to happen. 

Today, as we know, a new and more 
vicious form of tyranny has tried to 
strangle these roots of Hungarian free- 
dom. The Communists have attempted 
to make these people entirely subservi- 
ent to their commands; but they have 
failed. 

We know that they have failed because 
we have the evidence of 1956. We know 
that the spirit of liberty, manifested 
over 100 years ago, and in our own 
memory, still lives in the people of Hun- 
gary. If history has any meaning at all, 
that spirit will in time reap its just 
reward. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Today, Mr. Speaker, 
is the 113th anniversary of the patriotic 
revolution of the Hungarian people in 
1848. At that time the Hungarian peo- 
ple were under the autocratic rule of the 
Hapsburg monarchy of Vienna. 

In the year 1848 the spark of demo- 
cratic revolution spread from Paris 
throughout central Europe. The Hun- 
garian people, under the leadership of 
the great patriot Louis Kossuth, rose 
against their oppressors and would al- 
most certainly have won their freedom 
from Austria, which was weak and itself 
in revolution, but for the fact that the 
Russian Tsar responded to the desperate 
appeal of his brother autocrat in Vienna. 
The Russian Imperial Army poured 
across the Carpathian Mountains and 
with overwhelming force crushed the 
Hungarian patriots and restored Haps- 
burg rule. 

Kossuth escaped to Constantinople 
where he was interned by the Ottoman 
Sultan until the free nations of the 
West, Britain and the United States, 
persuaded the Sultan to release Kossuth. 
An American warship carried the great 
patriot to England and then to America, 
where he lived out his days in freedom. 

With incomparable irony, the pattern 
of patriotic revolution in Hungary and 
brutal Russian repression was repeated 
in our own time. In the year 1956 Hun- 
garian patriots rose against the puppet 
Communist satellite regime that had 
been imposed upon them by Soviet 
armed force in violation of solemn trea- 
ty obligations. Once again the Russian 
Army crushed the patriotic rebellion and 
restored the hated Communist dictator- 
ship. 

The United Nations General Assembly 
has, since 1956, successively adopted 12 
political resolutions on Hungary, calling 
for the withdrawal of Soviet troops and 
free elections under international aus- 
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pices, while condemning the Soviet 
Union for crushing the Hungarian rev- 
olution. The deep wrong of Hungary 
should be kept alive in the forum of the 
United Nations and before the con- 
science of the world. In so doing we can 
keep alive the determination of the free 
peoples never to acquiesce in the forci- 
ble Soviet domination of Hungary. Both 
in the United Nations and in the parlia- 
ments of the free world the plight and 
hopes of the silenced Hungarian free- 
dom fighters should continue to find ex- 
pression. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
on this occasion to join my voice with 
those of all Americans of Hungarian 
descent, and indeed of all free men, in 
paying tribute to the unquenchable spirit 
of liberty that prevails among the Hun- 
garian people through all adversity. In 
commemorating the Hungarian revolu- 
tions of 1848 and 1956, let us also ex- 
press our hope, and confidence, that the 
Hungarian people will at last win per- 
manent peace and freedom. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15, marks the 113th anniversary 
of the Hungarian revolution of 1848 
which witnessed the rebirth of freedom 
in Hungary. 

The fervor and zeal which character- 
ized the Hungarian revolution of 1848, 
came again into view in the heroic re- 
volt of 1956. The Hungarian nation’s 
will to be free demonstrated once again 
in our time that the undaunted human 
spirit cannot be destroyed by force and 
tyranny. 

The onslaught of Soviet armor, tanks, 
and artillery, the brutal murder of thou- 
sands of Hungarians, which continues 
even today with the execution of youths 
who participated in the uprising, by the 
Soviet henchmen who employed all the 
means and devices characteristic of 
totalitarian treachery, could not crush 
the heroic spirit of the Hungarian peo- 
ple. 

The tragic circumstances of the 
Hungarian nation serve as a constant re- 
minder to the entire world of the ruth- 
less Communist oppression of the cap- 
tive nations. 

Today, on this the 113th anniversary 
of the Hungarian revolution of 1848, 
the free world should reaffirm its hope 
that the Hungarian people will soon be 
able to again assume their rightful place 
among the free peoples of the world. To 
this end, that all peoples may live in 
peace, freedom and dignity, we must 
continue to devote our earnest effort. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
late 17th century Hungary was made 
part of the Austrian Empire and the 
Hungarians became the subjects of the 
reigning monarch in Vienna. 

Under their autocratic masters the 
Hungarians were always restive. They 
petitioned and clamored for their free- 
dom, but as the Government in Vienna 
was confident of its power, it turned a 
deaf ear to all Hungarian demands and 
ignored them. 

During the years of restoration and 
reaction—1815-48—the Austrian Gov- 
ernment was headed by the most reac- 
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tionary and powerful Metternich. He 
felt powerful enough to govern the Aus- 
trian Empire with an iron hand, and he 
was especially harsh toward the Hun- 
garians. But then came the revolutions 
of 1848, which put an end to the Met- 
ternich era in Austria and Hungary. 

The European revolution of 1848 had 
its echoes in nearly all parts of that 
continent. The mere news of its out- 
break caused terror in many capitals, 
and many autocracies were shaken to 
their foundations. Vienna, where until 
then the Government had seemed most 
secure, felt the impact of the revolu- 
tionary wind from France. Uprisings 
took place in several parts of the 
provinces. Not all of these were dealt 
with easily. Hungarian leaders who had 
been watching all these developments, 
in and out of Vienna, saw their chance 
in the weakening of the Government’s 
authority. Instead of staging an upris- 
ing and causing violent disturbances, 
they drew up a list of their just griev- 
ances and presented it to the Govern- 
ment, demanding new freedom. The 
Government, being unwilling to cause 
any trouble, at once granted autonomy 
to the Hungarian people. This hap- 
pened on March 15, 1848, 113 years ago, 
and since then these people celebrate 
the event as their national holiday, their 
freedom day. 

As we all know, the autonomy and 
freedom thus granted to the people of 
Hungary by the Austrian Government 
was taken away from them by force in 
the next year in a veritable bloodbath. 
But the historic significance of March 
15 still lives in the memory and in the 
hearts of the people of Hungary, for 
that is their freedom day. 

It symbolizes their devotion to freedom 
and their determination to be truly in- 
dependent once again. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
today, March 15, is the 113th anniversary 
of the Hungarian revolution of 1848. It 
is an event which will be celebrated by 
Hungarians and persons of Hungarian 
ancestry throughout the world in com- 
memoration of the successful fight for 
freedom of the Hungarian nation against 
the oppression of the Hapsburg dynasty. 

It is a matter of deep concern to the 
people of the United States and of the 
free world that today the people of 
Hungary are again in bondage and are 
suffering under the cruel domination of 
the Soviet Union. 

The hearts of the American people 
and of the free world went out to the 
people of Hungary in their courageous, 
though unsuccessful attempt, to over- 
throw their Soviet oppressors in the 
revolution of 1956. 

The United Nations, since the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1956, has adopted 
12 resolutions calling for the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Hungary, and for 
the restoration of basic human rights 
and the right of self-determination to 
the Hi people so that they may 
decide the form of government they want 
by free elections under international 
control. 

It is the hope of the people of the 
United States that the resolutions 
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adopted by the United Nations will be 
carried out, and that appropriate action 
will be taken to restore freedom and in- 
dependence to Hungary and to end the 
oppression of the Hungarian people by 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
Hungary has been a citadel of freedom 
for centuries, and its stouthearted in- 
habitants among the most gallant war- 
riors in defense of their independence. 
Late in the 17th century, however, they 
lost their freedom and for more than 
two centuries they lived under the op- 
pressive yoke of Austria. During all 
those years they cherished their inde- 
pendence and worked for it, but they 
had no chance until the revolutionary 
year of 1848. 

In that year when the revolutionary 
Wave was sweeping over many parts of 
Europe, and the autocratic regime in 
Vienna was tottering, a group of liberty- 
loving and patriotic Hungarians in 
Budapest staged a bloodless uprising in 
the form of a demonstration, and pre- 
sented their grievances to the Govern- 
ment, demanding reforms and freedom. 
The Government, aware of the wide- 
spread discontent and the dangers 
threatening its very existence, acquiesced 
in these demands and allowed the Hun- 
garians freedom and autonomy on 
March 15. That day is marked in mod- 
ern Hungarian history as their freedom 
day, as their national holiday. Even 
though the freedom thus gained was lost 
in the next year, to this day the spirit 
omen 


throughout the world the wonderful 
people of Hungarian heritage celebrate 
the 113th anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution of March 15, 1848. It is 
with heavy and saddened hearts that 
the people in Hungary celebrate this 
day. We and the Western Powers must 
also join in the celebration of this day 
with sadness, remembering the massacre 
in 1956 of the freedom-loving people of 
Hungary in their fight to try to relieve 


all the captive nations of the world that 
we have not forgotten them and are 
working and praying for their liberation. 
The United Nations General Assembly 
must. work for their liberation by the 
enforcement of the 12 political resolu- 
tions previously adopted. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the free- 
dom and autonomy which were granted 
to the people of Hungary by the Govern- 
ment of Austria in 1848 marked the cul- 


b 
in the general revolutionary upris- 
a over Europe, peoples suffering 
the oppressive regime in Vienna 
by the detested Metternich, were 
stirred to riots and demonstrations in the 
capital and in the provinces. Patriotic 
leaders in Hungary were of course very 
active. Early in March they staged a 
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demonstration in Budapest. Then they 
petitioned ‘the authorities there from 
freedom and autonomy. The Austrian 
Government, which was in an almost 
hopeless position, on March 15 granted 
the Hungarian demands, allowing them 
freedom and autonomy. Thenceforth 
that day became their freedom day, and 
is being celebrated annually as their na- 
tional holiday. 

In the revolution of 1956 the Hungar- 
ian people proved that they still were the 
proud possessors of the spirit of March 
15, 1848. Even today, after the ruthless 
suppression of the Hungarian fight for 
freedom by the Red army in November 
of 1956, that spirit still lives in the hearts 
of the freedom-loving Hungarian people. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 19th 
century was the age of imperialism, of 
the industrial revolution, of nationalism 
and finally of revolution. The revolu- 
tion of 1848 stands out as a great land- 
mark in Europe’s modern history, for it 
was a great movement in man’s strug- 
gle for freedom and independence. 
That revolution ranks high as an at- 
tempt to revive long dormant national 
aspirations among peoples suffering 
under alien yokes. As that movement 
swept from one end of Europe to the 
other, peoples were stirred and roused 
by the revolutionary spirit. They were 
ready to rise and revolt against their 
autocratic oppressors and free them- 
selves from the clutches of tyranny. 

At the time the Hungarian people 
were subject to Austria’s stern and in- 
flexible Government run by the able but 
ruthless Metternich, the true embodi- 
ment of conservatism and reaction in 
Europe. The Austrian Government un- 
der his chancellorship had successfully 
subdued all uprisings and had crushed 
revolutionary movements among the 
Hungarian people. But the year 1848 
ushered in a new dawn for them as well 
as for some other peoples suffering under 
Austrian autocracy. Early in the year, 
as the sweeping revolutionary wave 
reached Vienna, and as liberal elements 
there raised their cry against the Gov- 
ernment, that Government’s security was 
in jeopardy. Metternich himself was 
seriously apprehensive of the impending 
danger. In March when this situation 
became known in Hungary, the leaders 
of Hungarian revolutionary movement 
meeting in Budapest drew up a list of 
complaints against the Government and 
demanded that they be given freedom. 
The Austrian Government, acting wisely 
and none too soon, met their demands 
and granted freedom. This was done 
on March 15, 113 years ago today. Since 
then that historic day has become a 
Hungarian national holiday. On the 
observance of this memorable anniver- 
sary, let us hope that Hungarians suffer- 
ing under Communist totalitarian tyr- 
anny in their homeland will again attain 
their dearly cherished freedom. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
European revolution of 1848 was a ma- 
jor event for all freedom-seeking peo- 
ples in all parts of Europe. Starting 
from Western Europe, it swept in all 
directions like a wildfire and all op- 
pressed people were overjoyed, for they 
all hoped that the autocratic alien re- 
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gimes ruling over them would soon be 
overthrown and they would have the 
chance to regain their freedom. Thus 
to peoples in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope the revolution of 1848 provided the 
golden opportunity for which they had 
been waiting for decades and centuries. 

The Hungarian people had their king- 
dom during the middle ages. But early 
in modern times Hungary was threat- 
ened by invaders, first by the Turks and 
then by the Austrians. By mid-16th 
century most of the country was con- 
quered by the Turks, but an independent 
Hungarian nation still remained. Late 
in the 17th century the Turks were 
driven out of Hungary, but in the mean- 
time Austrians moved in and they ex- 
tended their rule over all of Hungary. 
During the next 200 years Hungarians 
tried on several occasions to free them- 
selves, but unfortunately none of their 
attempts was successful, and each time 
they were ruthlessly suppressed. They 
hoped to achieve their goal during the 
Napoleonic wars, but here again they 
were disappointed. When that war came 
to its end Austria’s sway over Hungary 
seemed more secure than ever. The 
reactionary Government in Vienna, 
headed by the powerful and ruthless 
Metternich, ruled for more than three 
decades with an iron hand. While he 
was in power no revolutionary move- 
ment in Hungary was successful. But 
the events of 1848 ushered in a new era, 
and the Hungary patriots were well 
aware of this. 

Early in the year there were disturb- 
ances and uprisings in many parts of 
the Austrian Empire, but the Hungar- 
ians did not make any rash move. They 
simply awaited until the Government in 
Vienna was shaken and weakened, and 
then they acted wisely. Early in March 
they organized a peaceful demonstra- 
tion in Budapest against the Govern- 
ment. They had already drawn up a 
list of their grievances; they presented 
this to the Government and demanded 
freedom. The Government did not lose 
@ moment in conciliating Hungarian 
patriots; on the 15th of that month 
Hungarians were granted freedom and 
autonomy. From that date on, March 
15 became a Hungarian national holi- 
day, their freedom day. 

Since then the people of Hungary 
have had their happy days and their 
misfortunes, but both in times of glad 
tidings and in the midst of miseries 
and misfortune, they have celebrated 
the anniversary of their freedom day. 
It is sad that on the 113th anniversary 
of that memorable event they find them- 
selves under the yoke of Communist 
totalitarian tyranny, but even during 
these depressing and trying times, they 
still cling to the spirit of March 15, 
1848, the spirit of their freedom day. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, last 
night’s news reports indicated that the 
Communist government of Hungary is 
preparing a new and intensified drive to 
force the Roman Catholic Church in 
that country into submission so that the 
church may be used as a tool of the 
Communist state. 

I have no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that 
this latest Communist attack on re- 
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ligious freedom will fail as all past at- 
tacks have failed. The people of Hun- 
gary were subjected to alien rule by 
Communist masters only by the over- 
whelming force of arms. But the spirit 
of the Hungarian people has not been 
broken. Their devotion to their church 
is today stronger than ever, symbolizing 
both the deep spirituality of the people 
and their tenacious hold on personal 
freedom. The world, the church, and 
Hungarians everywhere can expect re- 
newed brutality, imprisonment, and 
bloodshed as the Communist govern- 
ment tries again to break the back of the 
church. We can only pray that God 
will continue to provide the strength and 
courage to resist. 

I have noted this most recent story of 
suffering in Hungary because it has come 
to our attention on the eve of the 113th 
anniversary of the Hungarian revolution 
of March 15, 1848, and because it pre- 
cedes the United Nations debate on the 
situation in that tragic nation. 

Today, March 15, is being celebrated 
by Hungarians and people of Hungarian 
origin throughout the world as a na- 
tional holiday, in commemoration of the 
struggle of the Hungarian people to ob- 
tain their freedom from the oppression 
of the Hapsburg dynasty. This fight for 
freedom was crushed by the united 
armies of Russia, and Austria. 

Today, too, we are commemorating 
another Hungarian revolution, the 
bloody uprising of 1956 which won for 
the courageous people of Hungary the 
lasting respect and admiration of the 
world. But that revolution, too, was 
crushed—crushed by the armies of a 
mightier and more tyrannical Russia. 

This time, however, the world has not 
forgotten nor turned away from the ugli- 
ness and inhumanity of Soviet oppres- 
sion. Since 1956, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations has adopted 12 
resolutions demanding that Soviet troops 
be withdrawn from Hungary and that 
basic human rights be restored to the 
Hungarian people. 

It is time again for the representatives 
of freedom-loving nations, gathered to- 
gether in the great forum of the free 
world, to insist that these resolutions be 
enforced, to call attention again to the 
crimes committed against this small and 
defenseless nation, and to call to account 
the nation that perpetrated those crimes. 

It is important, too, that we who are 
privileged to be members of the greatest 
legislative assembly of the free world 
reiterate our support of the United Na- 
tions resolutions on Hungary. By doing 
so, we shall be helping to keep alive the 
spirit. of freedom everywhere. We shall 
be demonstrating our determination 
never to acquiesce to the use of illegal 
and oppressive force. And we shall be 
reminding the world to look beneath the 
surface of those who pose as champions 
of anticolonialism and independence— 
and to see the truth. 

Mr. MOORHEAD : of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, we are commemorating a 
sad and important occasion today—the 
113th anniversary of Hungarian Inde- 
pendence Day. Today when many for- 
merly backward nations are gaining 
their independence it is a great tragedy 
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that a nation with a history of a thou- 
sand years of freedom is now under a 
brutal domination which practices such 
violations of basic human rights as for- 
eign troops, secret trials, and collectiv- 
ization of agriculture. To most persons 
the successful effort of the Hungarians 
to gain freedom on March 15, 1848, is 
not nearly as well known as their heart- 
breaking attempt to throw off the iron 
hand of communism in 1956. 

Thinking of the history of Hungary 
and its battles to hold freedom and to 
regain it, we realize that the new na- 
tions gaining freedom for the first time 
do not face an easy road. In fact, there 
seems to be no easy road for anyone or 
any nation in the world today. With the 
wicked power of modern weapons and 
the diametrical split between political 
systems based on personal freedom and 
those based on complete domination of 
the individual, the chances of utter 
chaos are considerable. 

We feel that the key to peace lies in 
ideas rather than weapons. Somehow 
we must give to those caught up in 
powerful ideologies the knowledge of 
what freedom is—what it really means. 
Perhaps this is the role which the Hun- 
garians and other captive nations are to 
play, because they have known the world 
of freedom and now live under the stul- 
tifying ideology behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Perhaps, through Hungary, and 
other captive nations, we—a nation 
with nearly 200 years of freedom—can 
reach the millions who have no real 
knowledge or concept of freedom. 

Mr. OSTERTAG, Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15, commemorates the 113th an- 
niversary of the Hungarian revolution, a 
day which will be celebrated by Hungar- 
ians all over the world as a national 
holiday, commemorating their freedom 
fight against the autocratic rule of the 
Austrian monarchs which they suffered 
for many years. On this day in 1848, 
the Hungarian people, after more than 
200 years of enduring hardships and suf- 
ferings under an alien yoke, revolted. 
Hungarian patriots, taking full advan- 
tage of this situation, staged demonstra- 
tions against the existing government. 
They presented a list of their just griev- 
ances and demanded freedom. On 
March 1 the Hungarians were granted 
the concessions and freedom they de- 
manded. This should be a day of glad 
rejoicing rather than a day of sad recol- 
lection as it has been made to be by the 
action of the Soviets in.1956. 

Today, as we commemorate an earlier 
era of Hungarian freedom, we honor all 
Hungarians for their gallant and tena- 
cious longing for liberty and we pray 
that the day soon will come when the 
light of freedom and independence again 
will be burning brightly in their beloved 
homeland. 

In closing, I quote that great states- 
man, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in saying 
that, “Budapest is no longer merely the 
name of a city: henceforth it is a new 
and shining symbol of man’s yearning 
to be free.” 

Mr, SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, all 
peoples throughout history have aspired 
and struggled for their freedom, but no 
people have fought for so long in modern 
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times and have staked so much for their 
freedom as have the people of Central 
and Eastern Europe. And nowhere has 
national freedom been in such constant 
jeopardy as in that part of the world. 
This is true in the case of many peoples 
there, and certainly it characterizes the 
modern history of the Hungarian people. 

For centuries these sturdy peasants of 
Hungary maintained their national inde- 
pendence, fighting their enemies on the 
east and in the southwest. Early in 
modern times a part of Hungary was 
overrun by the Turks, but they still 
maintained their independence until late 
in the 17th century when they were 
brought under the Austrian monarchy. 
Then for about 200 years they lived as 
unruly subjects of the government in 
Vienna, and strove to regain their free- 
dom. In this they were not successful 
until 1848. In that year the European 
revolution offered them the chance to 
free themselves. Disturbances and up- 
risings in many parts of the Austrian 
empire weakened the government in 
Vienna, and the Hungarian patriots in 
Budapest were ready to take advantage 
of the situation. Early in March they 
petitioned the government and demand 
freedom. On the 15th they were granted 
freedom and autonomy, and that day of 
victory and jubilation became a Hun- 
garian national holiday, their Freedom 
Day. Though the freedom thus regained 
was lost in the following year, to this day 
the Hungarian people celebrate the an- 
niversary of March 15, the date that 
marked their freedom 113 years ago. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
@ privilege to join in paying tribute to 
the heroic Hungarian people on the 
113th anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848. This memorable oc- 
casion is celebrated by Hungarians 
throughout the world as a national 
holiday. 

The revolution of 1848 in Europe con- 
stituted a landmark in the history of 
many nationalities there, for it was that 
stirring mid-century event which roused 
and revived the idea of nationalism and 
the desire of subject peoples to free 
themselves from the oppressive yoke of 
alien rulers. This was true in many 
parts of Europe, but particularly -so in 
the Austrian Empire. The autocratic 
government in Vienna was successful in 
holding down a number of nationalities 
through the ruthlessly efficient despotism 
in Vienna headed by that sworn enemy 
of liberalism, Count Metternich. 

For more than 200 years Hungarians 
had been living under Austrian rule, sub- 
ject to an alien regime in their home- 
land. Their past attempts to free them- 
selves had not been successful, but the 
revolutionary events weakened the gov- 
ernment in Vienna, and thus assured the 
Hungarians certain success in 1848. In 
March of that year they drew up a list 
of their grievances, presented it to the 
Austrian authorities in Budapest and 
demanded freedom. On March 15 the 
government granted these demands, thus 
allowing freedom and autonomy to the 
Hungarian people. That date became 
a turning point in their struggle for 
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freedom, and to this day it remains as 
their national holiday, their Freedom 


On the 113th anniversary celebration 
of that event we recall also the Hun- 
garian revolution of October 1956 and its 
ruthless suppression by the Reds. But 
neither the loss of Hungarian freedom 
in 1849, nor their subsequent sacrifices 
in the October revolution of 1956, have 
dimmed the Hungarian spirit for free- 
dom and independence. In that spirit 
they and their friends celebrate their 
Freedom Day. 

It is fitting that on this glorious date 
in Hungarian history Americans express 
their sympathy and concern for the 
brave Hungarian people. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 15, 1961, marks the 113th anni- 
versary of the victorious Hungarian 
revolution of 1848. 

The recent history of the brave Hun- 
garian people is full of trials and tribula- 
tions. They have certainly had their 
share of cruelty and misfortune. Not- 
withstanding the pressure of the Soviet 
tyrants the people of Hungary expressed 
their denunciation of the Communist 
Party and its interference in the na- 
tion’s affairs in the revolution of October 
23, 1956. Unfortunately, their efforts to 
regain freedom were crushed after great 
bloodshed. One of the injustices of this 
century is that these people with their 
record of many years of independence 
are forced to languish in the bondage of 
the Soviet despots. 

This is a most appropriate time to 
raise the Hungarian issue as the observ- 
ance of this national holiday will precede 
United Nations debate on the problem 
of Hungary. 

I sincerely hope that something may 
be accomplished toward withdrawal of 
Soviet troops and that the human rights 
and the privilege of self-determination 
may be restored to the Hungarian people 
so that they may decide the form of 
government they want through the es- 
tablishment of free elections. 

I join with other freedom-loving peo- 
ple throughout the world in a prayer 
that they will soon regain their treasured 
freedom and liberty. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, Europe 
has been witness to countless revolutions 
throughout her long history, but no year 
saw a greater revolutionary fervor than 
did 1848. Nationalist ferment kindled by 
the examples of the American and 
French Revolutions swept the continent 
awakening the long-dormant aspirations 
of the oppressed and shaking to its foun- 
dations the long tradition of autocratic 
tyranny. 

On March 15, we commemorate the 
113th anniversary of this revolutionary 
movement in Hungary. On this day in 
1848, the Austrian Empire acceded to the 
Hungarian people’s long cherished de- 
mand for freedom. That freedom was 
short lived, however. Russian troops 
soon moved to help crush the infant 
state, but the people’s love of liberty and 
their desire for national independence 
remained unmoved, Their aspirations 
were again realized after World War I 
when an independent state with its own 
constitution was established: Under the 
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heel of Nazi Germany, Hungary once 
again lost her independence. The Nazi 
armies were defeated only to be replaced 
by Soviet troops. 

This tragic turn of history did not kill 
the spirit and courage of the Hungarian 
people. In 1956, these brave people 
sought to realize their aspirations for 
freedom in a revolt so courageous and 
fervent that the Soviet Union resorted to 
the cruelest of military suppression. 
Against Overwhelming odds, the imme- 
diate battle was lost, but the sacrifices 
of countless men, women, and children 
were notin vain. The year 1956, as does 
1848, stands in solemn testimony to the 
Hungarian people’s indomitable spirit 
and their irradicable desire for freedom 
and independence. 

Since 1956, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly has adopted 12 resolutions 
which call for the full restoration of 
Hungarian independence and speak the 
conscience of the world in condemnation 
of Soviet brutality in crushing the 1956 
revolution. Today I am happy to join 
with my Hungarian friends both here 
and abroad in the firm hope that the 
time will not be long before the aims of 
these resolutions are realized and all 
Hungarians can freely join in an open 
and joyous celebration of the anniver- 
sary of their freedom. Until this hap- 
pier day, let us look to the record of the 
Hungarian people as a constant source 
of inspiration, and let all of us who now 
enjoy the blessings of liberty mark this 
day as a time of rededication to the cause 
of human dignity and freedom. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of world chaos and tribulation, 
when the struggle between freemen and 
the forces of tyranny is at its height, it 
is heartening to rise today to pay tribute 
to the brave Hungarian people in com- 
memoration of the 113th anniversary of 
the Hungarian revolution of March 15, 
1848. This date is a national holiday to 
Hungarians throughout the world. It 
commemorates the valiant fight of the 
Hungarians against another form of 
tyranny that then existed—the oppres- 
sive Hapsburg dynasty. It is ironic that 
this revolution was finally crushed by the 
forces of the Austrian and Russian 
Armies. I say this is indeed ironic for 
there is still fresh in our minds the ter- 
rible cruelties imposed upon the Hun- 
garian people by another Russian Army, 
the forces of Red communism, when they 
destroyed the October revolution of 1956. 

The Russian Government itself has 
conceded that armed forces were used 
in 1956 to put down the free expression 
of the Hungarian people because they 
were determined to keep Hungary behind 
the Iron Curtain and because they knew 
of the extreme bitterness and despair of 
the Hungarian people under the puppet 
regime of terror then in power in Hun- 
gary. Since that date the United Na- 
tions General Assembly has successfully 
adopted 12 political resolutions on Hun- 
gary, demanding the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops and free elections under 
international control, while condemning 
the Soviet Union for the brutal crushing 
of the victorious Hungarian revolution. 

Once again at the 15th session of the 
United Nations the Hungarian question 
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is on the agenda. Once again I am cer- 
tain that the sentiment of the free peo- 
ples of the world will be vigorously ex- 
pressed in support of self-determination 
for the Hungarian people. 

It is particularly tragic that in these 
days when free nations throughout the 
world are entering the community of 
the United Nations and increasing it 
daily—as witness the rapid development 
of freedom in the African Continent— 
that a nation such as Hungary which 
has had such a long tradition of liberty 
is still forced to live under a tyrannical 
yoke. However, in the inexorable 
movement of history I feel certain that 
liberty, freedom, and peace will once 
again come to the Hungarian nation. 

Until that day arrives the spirit of 
these people shines forth both as an in- 
spiration to us to continue on our demo- 
cratic course and as a warning to be 
eternally vigilant against the forces that 
would deprive mankind of its funda- 
mental rights. 

I salute the people of Hungary and the 
Hungarian nation and I trust that in the 
not too distant future the true repre- 
sentatives of the Hungarian people will 
raise their voice in the free councils of 
the nations of the world. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
revolutionary events of 1848 raised the 
hopes and revived the aspirations of all 
oppressed peoples. These momentous 
events foreshadowed the overthrow of 
autocracies, the establishment of demo- 
cratic governments, and also the return 
of individual freedoms to the peoples 
who had been robbed of them under au- 
tocratic regimes. The Hungarian people 
at that time had been suffering under 
Austria’s stern rule for more than 200 
years, and their lot had worsened under 
the ruthless regime headed by arch- 
reactionary Metternich. The year 1848 
offered the Hungarians the chance to re- 
gain at least a part of their freedom by 
forming an autonomous entity within 
the Austrian Empire. 

Early in the year, as the revolutionary 
wave swept to all parts of Europe, gov- 
erning leaders in many capitals literally 
fied for their lives, In Vienna demon- 
strators nearly overthrew the Govern- 
ment, and the detested Metternich fled 
the city. Hungarian patriotic leaders in 
Budapest were following these startling 
happenings with keen interest. They 
knew that the Government in Vienna was 
badly shaken and was on the defensive. 
The Hungarian leaders proceeded calm- 
ly. Without resorting to the use of force, 
they presented to the Government a 
petition in which they demanded free- 
dom and autonomy. On March 15 the 
Government responded by granting free- 
dom and autonomy to the Hungarian 
people. That memorable day has be- 
come Hungarian Liberation Day, their 
national holiday. 

The spirit of March 15, 1848, lives on 
in the hearts of the Hungarian people 
and is commemorated annually on the 
anniversary of that historic day. This 
spirit, which secured freedom for the 
Hungarian people 113 years ago, also 
roused them to fight their Communist 
oppressors in 1956. Though that gal- 
lant fight for freedom was ruthlessly 
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crushed by the Red army, there is no 
doubt that the Hungarian people’s love 
of freedom is as strong as ever. 

The moral support of the free world 
for the Hungarian aspirations has been 
expressed in resolutions of the United 
Nations General Assembly, just as it is 
being voiced today in the Congress of 
the United States. Let us hope that 
these demonstrations of support will 
help the Hungarian people sustain their 
spirit, the spirit of Hungarian Libera- 
tion Day, through all adversity. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, 
March 15, the anniversary of the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1848, is of great 
significance not only to the valiant peo- 
ple of Hungary, but to all freedom-loving 
people of the world. This day reminds 
us of centuries of struggle for freedom 
and self-determination by a courageous, 
dauntless, strong spirited and persistent 
nation, sometimes against the Turks, 
later against the Hapsburg emperors 
and the czars, after the First World 
War against the Fascists and the Nazis, 
and now against the Kremlin. Their 
victories have always been short but 
sweet enough to encourage them to go 
on fighting and sacrificing for their 
great cause. Their thirst for liberty has 
been so strong that not even Soviet ma- 
chineguns and tanks could discourage 
their will or dampen their spirit in the 
dark days of October 1956. 

I find this a great opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, as an American, to salute the 
people of Hungary, wherever they may 
be, for their love of freedom and their 
long struggle to achieve it. I want to 
assure those valiant people of Hungary 
that they are not forgotten by us in the 
free world today and that we shall keep 
alive the memory of their constant strug- 
gle for freedom, while they, themselves, 
are unable to celebrate this occasion in 
their own homeland. Let us today re- 
affirm our belief in the freedom of Hun- 
gary and all other nations who are suffo- 
cating under the yoke of Soviet tyranny, 
whether they be within or outside the 
Iron Curtain. 

This being the 13th year of the 2d 
century of the anniversary of the Hun- 
garian independence, let us all hope that 
it will be an unlucky year for all tyrants 
in the world, and let us hope and pray 
that the valiant people of Hungary will 
soon be able to celebrate with us a gen- 
uine and lasting life of freedom and of 
peace. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill H.R. 4363. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Education be permitted to sit 
today during general debate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 





MEDICAL CARE FOR MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, out at Bethesda we have some 
of the ablest and most remarkable prac- 
titioners in general medicine and also in 
surgery that many of us have ever 
known. Some of the cures that they 
have accomplished and some of the ben- 
efits which Members of Congress have 
received over the years are certainly as 
good, yes, better, than we might expect. 
What I cannot understand now, however, 
is why when Congressmen want to go to 
Bethesda and something is really wrong 
with them, not just a bad disposition or 
an upset stomach or a condition due to 
being out late at night, but something 
really wrong; why is that Dr. Calver’s 
office is always trying to force us to go 
down there? NowI love Dr. Calver very 
much, but sometimes some of us like to 
go out where we can get real necessary 
help that is not available here, and I just 
do not understand why the heat should 
be put on to deprive us of help that is 
available only at Bethesda. I wonder if 
there is anything in back of this new 
policy that we do not know about that 
caused the opposition of my dear col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] last year, when he opposed a cer- 
tain appropriation and if our physician 
is presently acting as a result of that. I 
really would like to know about that. 





CLERK HIRE ALLOWANCE, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up the resolution (H. 
Res. 219) to increase the basic clerk hire 
allowance of each Member of the House, 
and for other purposes, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That effective April 1, 1961, there 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, until otherwise provided by law, 
such sums as may be necessary to increase 
the basic clerk hire allowance of each Mem- 
ber and the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico by an additional $3,000 per an- 
num, and each such Member and Resident 
Commissioner shall be entitled to one clerk 
in addition to those to which he is otherwise 
entitled by law. 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution allows an additional $3,000 
per annum for clerk hire and an addi- 
tional clerk for each Member of the 
House and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico. Our subcommittee 
heard the testimony, and we were con- 
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vinced of the need for this provision to 
be made. A few Members are paying 
out of their own pocket for. additional 
clerk hire. This $3,000 is the minimum 
amount we felt was necessary to help 
Members pay the expenses of running 
their offices. Of course, we know that 
the mail is not as heavy in some of the 
districts as it is in others, and, of course, 
if the Member does not use the money, 
it remains in the contingent fund. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kyt] for a state- 
ment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I oppose this 
measure. I oppose it first because it is 
expensive. I further oppose it because 
it is untimely. 

I do not intend to belabor this first 
contention. We have been presented a 
budget of about $82 billion. We have 
had recommended to us a whole series of 
additional programs or extensions of 
programs for priming the pump, for de- 
pressed areas, for the needy, for unem- 
ployed, for river pollution projects, and 
recreation projects, aid to education, 
and many more. All are listed as 
“must” activities. These extensions are 
not within the budget. Furthermore, if 
business conditions are as deplorable as 
the newspapers indicate, the Govern- 


ment’s income will not be as high as an- , 


ticipated. It is not enough to say we are 
spending so much now, a little more 
will not hurt. What we spend, we will 
either have to recover in taxes, or add 
to the staggering national debt. 

The amount of increase does not ap- 
pear large. I trust, however, there is no 
one among us who would suggest that 
the addition of a clerk would not entail 
allowances for another desk, another 
typewriter, more materials, and it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that the 
next step would then be request for ad- 
ditional office space, and ultimately new 
buildings. Some will say, “All the Mem- 
bers will not use their maximum, so the 
cost will not be great.” And this is true. 
If the exceptions are sufficient in num- 
ber to constitute a valid argument, then 
there is no broad general need for this 
measure. Furthermore, some Members 
will use these additional funds to raise 
salaries. Competition will force all sal- 
aries upward in all offices and then on 
committee staffs, and so on. We may 
even find ourselves in a position of pay- 
ing more money for fewer clerks and in 
a tighter bind on per person workload. 

This measure proposes to increase the 
allowance from $17,500 base clerical al- 


in 
° complete compliance with 
the law and without any conscious pad- 
ding, the amount may be in excess of 
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First, 20 percent increase of first 
$1,200; 10 percent additional from $1,200 
to $4,600; 5 percent further additional 
from $4,600 to $7,000. 

Second, after applying the increases 
provided in paragraph 1, add an addi- 
tional 14 percent or a flat $250 which- 
ever is the greater, but this increase 
must not exceed 25 percent. 

Third, after applying the increases 
provided in both paragraphs 1 and 2, 
add an additional increase of 10 percent 
in lieu of overtime. 

Fourth, after applying the increases 
provided in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, add 
an additional increase of $330. 

Fifth, after applying the increases pro- 
vided in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4, add 
an additional increase of 5 percent. 

Sixth, after applying the increases 
provided in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
add an additional increase of 10 per- 

_cent but not more than $800 nor less 
than $300 a year. 

Seventh, after applying the increases 
provided in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6, add an additional increase of 742 per- 
cent. 

Eighth, after applying the increases 
provided in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, add an additional increase of 10 
percent. 

Ninth, after applying the increases 
provided in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, add an additional increase of 742 
percent. 

The Disbursing Office has a set of ta- 
bles to figure house salaries for office 
staffs and for about 900 other employees. 
It contains 45 sheets with 40 entries per 
sheet. In the Senate, at least, they have 
simplified the process some by figuring 
their base in multiples of 60, thus elimi- 
nating 11 categories. Committee staff- 
ers, incidentally, have an $8,880 base in 
comparison to the House $7,000 base 
limitation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have planned to 
introduce an amendment or a substi- 
tute which would grant additional clerk 
hire where there is a demonstrable need 
based on heavier than average popula- 
tion or “election at large” and possible 
other factors. But after becoming in- 
volved in this mathematical maze, I real- 
ize the folly of proceeding one step un- 
til we have corrected this situation. We 
can offer all kinds of excuses for avoid- 
ing a solution. We cannot offer rea- 
sonable arguments that it should not be 
done or that it cannot be done. 

Someone has suggested that the Mem- 
bers of this great body prefer to keep the 
present program because someone back 
in the home district might object to the 
gross figures. I know this is not so. 
When a Representative is busy on mini- 
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mum wage, or aid to education, or civil 
rights, such matters of housekeeping 
seem too picayune to merit attention. 
The Member simply checks the table 
and hires what he can hire under the 
provisions and then forgets the whole 
business. But I know the Members also 
want the people back home to realize that 
what we do here is open and frank and 
accurate, and that we set an example in 
businesslike procedures. The more we 
can demonstrate responsibility the great- 
er will be the faith in Congress. 

May I summarize. It is obvious that 
some Members need more clerical help 
because of large population and large 
land area. I have been working for 
some time with the best help we can get, 
on a measure which would take these 
items into consideration. Those Mem- 
bers who are really in need of assistance 
should realize that this temporary, 
hastily conceived proposition we debate 
today will probably obviate their getting 
a satisfactory total solution. 

First, we should await redistricting of 
the Nation. 

Second, we should consider appropri- 
ate allowance for oversize districts con- 
sidering both population and total geo- 
graphic area. 

Finally, I hope we can develop a sound 
and sensible formula for computing sala- 
ries of office clerks and other statutory 
employees in the same category. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time simply to state my opposition 
to this bill, opposition straight across the 
board. I would favor an increase if it 
were based on the additional work or the 
additional population in a district; I 
think that is justified. It could be 
worked out at a certain allowance for 
every additional 250,000 population in 
the district. 

I am opposed to this whole scheme as 
it is set up. I have had a bill before the 
committee for 4 or 5 years. This House 
would not permit any department of the 
Government to operate the way we 
operate. It is just as sensible and as 
profitable for a Congressman to build up 
a big staff as it is for the head of a bureau 
to build up a big staff; and in many 
instances big staffs are being built up 
right here in our own House. I think 
this House ought to set a determined 
example for the departments of Govern- 
ment. 

I am opposed to this type of legislation. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker I 
think the Recorp should show that there 
is definite need for this resolution. I, as 
a Member of the House as well as major- 
ity leader, take my responsibility. I have 
never apologized to anybody for Members 
of this House receiving increases in 
salary throughout the years; as a matter 
of fact, I think we should further in- 
crease our salaries to $25,000. I never 
apologize for the Members of the House 
or the Members of the other body having 
a staff that will enable them to serve the 
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people of their district, of their State, 
and as.Members of Congress the people 
of the Nation. 

Those who object on the grounds some 
Members raise of the lack of need, do 
not have to appoint additional help in 
their offices unless they want to; but 
certainly those Members should not take 
the position that because they do not 
need additional clerk hire that other 
Members of the House do not either. 

This resolution is not for the benefit of 
any Member of this House; this resolu- 
tion is for the benefit of the people of 
America to enable the Members of this 
House to more effectively and efficiently 
perform their duties as Members of 
Congress. So I have no hesitancy in 
supporting the resolution. I probably 
will not take advantage of it; I may and 
I may not. I have not up to date used 
all of my clerk hire. I may or I may not 
take advantage of this resolution should 
it be passed, but I would not want to 
deny other Members who need additional 
staff from having it so that they may 
effectively represent the people of their 
district here in the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am always glad 
to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. In respect to the 
gentleman’s last statement I may say 
that never in the 8 years I have been 
in Congress have I used all my clerk hire 
allowance, and I have no intention of 
using this additional allowance. 

I think that additional allowance for 
clerk hire should be on the basis of need. 
I think in this bill we are hoodwinking 
the public. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the weak- 
ness of the gentleman’s argument is that 
it does not take into account the volume 
of work regardless of the number of 
people in a district. Some Members with 
a district of 300,000 might have more 
interested constituents requiring more 
attention than another Member having 
a district with 460,000. 

In these matters we must treat all 
alike. As I say, the question of popula- 
tion is not the determining factor as to 
the prime responsibility of a Member of 
Congress. A Member from a smaller 
district may have tremendous mail from 
all over his State, in fact, from all over 
the country. 

So I do not think a formula based on 
steps of population increase is a fair 
one or a good one. 

As to the argument of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that this resolution is 
not based on reason, I shall not enter 
into that at all. 

I will say it is commonsense for us to 
pass this resolution today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The formula we are 
using is involved here. If it is wrong 
we are compounding a wrong by adding 
this to the formula that ts being used. 
I think it is wrong. I am opposed to this 
bill for that reason and many others. 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. May I answer that in 
this way: All of the 98 Members who 
represent districts with a population of 
over 500,000 do not use it. They use it 
where they need to. It is the same here. 
If you do not need it you do not take it. 

Mr. GROSS. I have never used all of 
my clerk hire allowance. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I want to point out 
that there have been some questions 
raised here which do merit study. I am 
sure that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration will create 
perhaps a special study committee to 
consider this broad question which has 
been raised at this point. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 16] 
Auchincloss Dole Passman 
Avery Dooley Powell 
Baker Dwyer Rabaut 
Belcher Farbstein Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Harding Reece 
Blatnik Harrison, Va. Saund 
Broomfield Holifield Schadeberg 
Buckley Jarman Smith, Miss 
Byrnes, Wis. Kitchin Smith, Va. 
Cahill Knox Spence 
Celler Laird Van Pelt 
Clark Macdonald Whalley 
Conte Martin, Nebr. Willis 
Daniels Miller, N.Y. Wright 
Diggs O'Hara, Mich. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 367 
Members have answered to their names; 
@ quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CLERK HIRE ALLOWANCE, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
posed the increased staff allowance for 
Members when it came before the House 
Administration Committee and I oppose 
it here on the floor. There is no ques- 
tion that House Resolution 219 has some 
merit for those Congressmen who repre- 
sent inordinately large districts because 
of changes in population since 1952. Un- 
fortunately, however, the increase ap- 
plies equally to all Congressmen. I can- 
not countenance wasting the taxpayers 
money in this manner. It was particu- 
larly unfortunate that those who felt 
this increase necessary were so anxious 
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to avoid having to vote openly by rollcall. 
Let it be known that I openly oppose 
both the increased allowance in its pres- 
ent form and the procedure by which it 
was adopted. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly would not oppose adequate funds 
for clerical hire on the part of any Mem- 
ber who is in need of it. Frankly, I 
doubt that there are very many in that 
category. But Iam sure there are some 
in the more heavily populated districts. 

Before we increase this allowance for 
additional clerical hire, it seems to me 
the subject should be more thoroughly 
considered. We read that a few people 
are employed and increases in pay are 
made, apparently without regard to the 
actual qualifications or productive capa- 
city of those so employed. I am sure 
this is the exception rather than the 
rule. But if that is being done, even 
in isolated instances, it would seem ap- 
propriate for such reports to be inves- 
tigated. If well founded, consideration 
should be given to enactment of legisla- 
tion to prevent such practices. 

Therefore, I am constrained to oppose 
the pending resolution. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 189) and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That in carrying out its duties 
during the Ejighty-seventh Congress, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia is 
authorized to incur such expenses (not in 
excess Of $10,000) as it deems advisable. 
Such expenses shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 200) and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved, That effective January 3, 1961, 


in carrying out its duties during the Eighty- 
seventh Congress, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is authorized to incur such ex- 
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penses (not in excess of $5,000) as it deems 
advisable. Such expenses shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ADDITIONAL LABOR, OFFICE OF THE 
POSTMASTER 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 225) and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, until otherwise provided 
by law, there shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
compensation for the employment of one 
additional laborer, Office of the Postmaster, 
at a basic annual salary of $1,650. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 204) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That, effective January 3, 1961, 
the expenses of conducting the studies au- 
thorized by Public Law 272 of the Eighty- 
sixth Congress, incurred by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $165,000 in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
experts, special counsel, clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, and all ex- 
penses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee 
signed by the chairman of such committee 
and approved by the Committee on House 
Administration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$165,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$150,000.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Maryland yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I de- 
sired to offer an amendment, but I un- 
derstand it has to be in writing, other- 
wise it is out of order. But I wish to 
make the point of order that these reso- 
lutions are not available anywhere that 
I have been able to find and Members do 
not know what they are about. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution is 
printed and must be available some- 
where. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, but 
I cannot get a copy over here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can 
have this copy that I have. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But that 
kind offer comes too late to do me any 


good. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to support House Resolution 
204 and H.R. 4363. 

In my district, as well as in the State 
of Connecticut as a whole, there are 
many manufacturing enterprises whose 
products are sold throughout the coun- 
try. In recent years, these enterprises 
have been confronted with an increas- 
ing number of demands by State officials 
for the payment of taxes upon income 
derived in foreign States, even though 
their activities in the particular State 
may be limited to the solicitation. of 
orders. 

This situation would be burdensome if 
it were limited to one State, but it is in- 
tolerable when it is met in every State 
where a manufacturer solicits orders. 

The fact that this is a convenient de- 
vice for State taxing officials and an 
easy source of revenue does not prevent 
it from being unfair. 

Certainly the commerce of one manu- 
facturing enterprise should not be sub- 
jected to this multiplicity of tax bur- 
dens. 

I am pleased to support the provision 
of funds to implement the study of this 
problem which was called for in Public 
Law 272 of the 86th Congress, and I am 
most happy that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee will have the responsibility for mak- 
ing this survey. 

I am sure that the committee will 
reach a fair result and I feel confident 
that through this study we shall achieve 
the equitable tax treatment that is high- 
ly necessary for the proper functioning 
of these vital manufacturing enterprises. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I wish to 
ask the gentleman about this amend- 
ment that was just adopted, striking out 
$15,000. Was there anything before the 
committee to justify cutting out the 
$15,000? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. We did not know 
what amount might be needed. The 
original budget request was for $175,000. 
The resolution called for $165,000. The 
committee felt that $150,000 would be 
enough for the committee to start with 
and if they needed more money they 
would come back to us. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I offered the amend- 
ment in committee since the gentleman 
brought it up. I did not think there was 
much justification for either $165,000, or, 
for that matter, $150,000. The gentle- 
man had down in the budget seven as- 
sorted economists, and so forth. Why 
can you not get along with six econo- 
mists? 

We figure that if you needed more 
money you could come to the committee 
again; and if you justify it you know 
you will get it, as the chairman said. I 
do not think you ought to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
the point; I do not think this is a gift 
horse. 

The 86th Congress gave the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary the responsibility of 
studying this problem. We sat down and 
worked out a budget and submitted it to 
the committee, and the committee arbi- 
trarily cut it by $15,000. Now, I want to 
know why, on what basis the cut was 
made. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Iyield. 

Mr. HAYS. The cut was made on the 
ground that we thought the committee 
could get along with one less economist. 
There is a plethora of economists in this 
town. It reminds me of the story about 
my professor of economics at Ohio State. 
When I was there 20 years after I took 
the course under him I asked: “Is the 
old gentleman still here?” They said: 
“Yes, he is still giving the same 10 
questions on final examination that he 
gave when you were here.” I asked: 
“Aren’t the boys wised up on it?” And 
the answer was “Yes, but he changes the 
answers every year.” 

So I do not see why you cannot get 
along with six economists instead of 
seven. Then if you find you cannot, 
come back to the committee and we will 
review it. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The committee has 
an open mind. If the gentleman’s com- 
mittee is short, they can come back to 
our committee and we will review it 
again and see what should be done. 





REAPPOINTMENT OF DR. JEROME C. 
HUNSAKER AS CITIZEN REGENT 
OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
— of House Joint Resolution 

The Clerk read the title of the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to object, I would 
like to know something about the pro- 
cedure, that is, as to whether these reso- 
lutions will be made available before 
being offered so that we will know what 
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is in them? And the second question is 
whether we may offer amendments as 
to amount. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman in 
charge of the resolution yields for that 
purpose. 

Mr. McFAUL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
available House Joint Resolution 176. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But a 
copy is available only when the resolu- 
tion is up for vote and, as amendments 
and debate are not in order, there is no 
opportunity for a Member learning prior 
to a vote whether there is merit in the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of the class other than Mem- 
bers of Congress, which will occur by the 
expiration of the term of Doctor Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
June 3, 1961, be filled by the reappointment 
of the present incumbent for the statutory 
term of six years. 


The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PUBLICA- 
TION ENTITLED “FACTS ON COM- 
MUNISM” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 51) and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the publica- 
tion entitled “Facts on Communism—Vol- 
ume II, The Soviet Union, From Lenin to 
Khrushchev” prepared by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House of Represent- 
atives, Eighty-Sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, be printed as a House document; and 
that there be printed fifty thousand addi- 
tional copies of said document of which 
fifteen thousand shall be for the use of 
said committee and thirty-five thousand 
copies to be prorated to the Members of the 
House of Representatives for a period of 
ninety days after which time the unused 
balance shall revert to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the House concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 





ADDITIONAL COPIES OF BROCHURE 
ENTITLED “HOW OUR LAWS ARE 
MADE” : 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
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tion I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 81) and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the brochure 
entitled “How Our Laws Are Made”, by Doc- 
tor Charles J. Zinn, law revision counsel of 
the House of Representatives Committee on 
the Judiciary, as set out in House Docu- 
ment 156 of the Eighty-sixth Congress, be 
printed as a House document, with emenda- 
tions by the author and with a foreword by 
Honorable Edwin E. Willis; and that there be 
printed one hundred and thirty-two thou- 
sand additional copies to be prorated to the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
for a period of ninety days after which the 
unused balance shall revert to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the House concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 





ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT 
“COMMUNIST TARGET—YOUTH— 
COMMUNIST INFILTRATION AND 
AGITATION TACTICS” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 142) and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities one hundred thou- 
sand additional copies of the report “Com- 
munist Target—Youth—Communist Infiltra- 
tion and Agitation Tactics”, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, second session. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the House concurrent resolution. 

The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF PUB- 
LICATION ENTITLED “OPERATING 
PRINCIPLES, FRYINGPAN-ARKAN- 
SAS PROJECT” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 91) and ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a House 
document the publication entitled “Operat- 
ing Principles, Fryingpan-Arkansas Project, 
Adopted by the State of Colorado, April 30, 
1959 (as amended December 30, 1959, and 
December 9, 1960)”, and that there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs one thousand ad- 
ditional copies. , 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
seen to reconsider was laid on the 

le, 
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AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE RE- 
PORT NO. 2237, ENTITLED “AN- 
NUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
1960” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 104) and ask for its present con- 
sideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities six thousand additional copies of 
House Report Numbered 2237, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, second session, entitled “Annual 
Report for the Year 1960”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE DOCU- 
MENT ENTITLED “THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES, WHAT IT IS—WHAT 
IT DOES” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 201) and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities thirty-two thousand additional 
copies of House Document Numbered 118, 
Eighty-sixth Congress, first session, entitled 
“The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, What It Is—What It Does”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
ae to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the majority leader at this 
time if he will advise us as to the program 
for the balance of the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
may say that with disposition of the 
business before the House today there 
is no other legislation available to pro- 
gram for the rest of the week. There- 
fore, there will be no further legislation 
for the remainder of the week. There 
may be some unanimous-consent re- 
quests where they have to be cleared or 
screened, but no legislative program for 
the rest of the week because there is no 
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legislation ready for House considera- 
tion. We have cleaned up everything. 

May I say also that I will announce 
the program tomorrow for Monday and 
next week. There will be some impor- 
tant bills come up on Monday, one or 
two under suspension of the rules, and 
there may be other legislation. 

I want to announce to the Members 
that on Monday there will be at least 
one, if not more, important bill to come 
up under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman will 
announce that tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, surely. 





AUTHORIZING DISTRIBUTION OF 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD TO 
FORMER MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
REQUESTING COPIES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up the bill (S. 451) to author- 
ize the distribution of copies of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to former Members 
of Congress requesting such copies, and 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. _Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
73 of the Printing Act, approved January 12, 
1895, as amended (44 U.S.C. 183), is amended 
by inserting after the paragraph relating to 
ex-Presidents and ex-Vice Presidents a new 


paragraph as follows: 

“To each former Senator, Representative 
in Congress, Delegate from a territory, or 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, upon re- 
quest to the Public Printer, one copy of the 
daily.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





TO PRINT AS SENATE DOCUMENT A 
COMPILATION OF STUDIES OF 
U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration I call up Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 7 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be printed as a Senate document a 
compilation of the studies on United States 
foreign policy prepared under the direction 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, pur- 
suant to S. Res. 336, agreed to July 31, 1958, 
as amended by S. Res. 31, agreed to February 
2, 1959, and S. Res. 250, agreed to February 
9, 1960. 

Src. 2. There shall be printed five thou- 
sand additional copies of such Senate docu- 
ment. Such additional copies shall be 
the use of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 


ge 
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The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





REPORT ON U.S. FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 15 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations, as a Senate docu- 
ment, a report entitled “A Report on United 
States Foreign Operations”, submitted by 
Senator Allen J. Ellender to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on February 1, 
1961; and that four thousand additional 
ee ee ete 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
in 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Contre] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today is 
celebrated Hungarian Independence 
Day. In the year 1848, under the leader- 
ship of the patriotic and courageous 
Lajos Kossuth, this brave nation pro- 
claimed its independence from the Haps- 
" Empire. A year later, this freedom 

extinguished. However, the fire and 
thi.st for liberty was never suppressed. 

Years later, we were witness to the 
great manifestation of this courage and 
belief in freedom when the oppressed 
Hungarian nation rose in arms against 
its slaver masters. Once again, the iden- 
tical spirit and strength of belief, moti- 
vated the Hungarian people to incredible 
lengths in their attempt to achieve their 
freedom. The world saw with clarity 
that freemen, no matter their country, 
have the common bond and courage to 
shed their blood for the ideals in which 
they believe. 

So, while I am commemorating this 
day, a great milestone in the history of 
Hungary, I cannot forget that this na- 
tion is in the bonds of a far greater 
slavery than she endured 113 years ago. 
Although the evil use of brutal and over- 
whelming power would seem to be able to 
crush even the spirit of her people, I 
am sure that today, as ever in her long 
history, Hungary is as strong in the be- 
liefs which have been the ideals and 
guides of her hopes and actions. 

I have faith, as I know have the brave 
Hungarian people, that someday their 
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desires shall be fulfilled. I know too, 
that their courage is ready to meet the 
test, no matter how brutal, to challenge 
the oppressors and to break the chains 
which bind them. 

We commemorate this day with a feel- 
ing of hope and with a tribute to a brave 
people who merit our respect. I am sure 
that they shall be free. I pledge that 
this great Nation will someday join with 
Hungary in the bond of mutual respect 
in freedom and liberty. 





NEW FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I joined with my colleagues in Con- 
gress from North Carolina in recom- 
mending that three new Federal judge- 
ships be created in our State. Although 
I assumed that all three new judges 
would be Democrats, I have never felt 
that judgeships should be created or 
rejected on the basis of partisan politics. 

My recommendation was based solely 
upon figures compiled by one of our 
colleagues on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which indicated that in 1960 the 
criminal caseload in the middle dis- 
trict of North Carolina—one judge— 
was the highest, and in the eastern dis- 
trict—one judge—the second highest of 
that in the 86 Federal judicial districts 
in our country. The statistics further 
indicated that in the eastern and middle 
districts the criminal caseload during 
the last 5 years has been running four 
to six times the national average per 
judgeship and from two to four times 
the national average per judgeship in 
the western district of North Carolina— 
one judge. 

It is my belief that Federal judgeships 
should not be created on a pork-barrel 
or logrolling basis regardless of which 
party controls the White House and will 
therefore make the appointments. Fed- 
eral judgeships should be created only 
after thorough investigation has dis- 
closed a need therefor. Such a need 
for additional judgeships in certain dis- 
tricts in our country has been apparent 
for years but Congress refused to create 
new ones notwithstanding strong rec- 
ommendations that it do so from the 
previous administration. 

It is worthy of note in this connec- 
tion that last year the House Judiciary 
Committee approved H.R. 12552 which 
created 35 new Federal judgeships; that 
a Tule was granted by the Rules Com- 
mittee on June 25, 1960, making it in 
order for the bill to be brought up for 
consideration in the House; but Con- 
gress was allowed to adjourn without 
the bill ever having been called up for 
consideration. 

This record indicates that partisan 
political considerations were used to 
prevent action on a new judgeship bill 
last year, and if I were inclined to adopt 
a partisan attitude about the judiciary 
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I could very well have declined to join 
my North Carolina colleagues in recom- 
mending three new judgeships for our 
State. But because I do not believe that 
Federal judgeships should be considered 
as patronage, or that partisan politics 
should be involved in considering how 
many and where additional judgeships 
should be created, I joined the North 
Carolina delegation in the recommenda- 
tion previously mentioned. 

I think whatever new judgeships are 
created should be based solely upon a 
factual study conducted by the Judici- 
ary Committee, including a considera- 
tion of recommendations made by the 
Judicial Conference, to determine the 
need thereof in every district. The only 
facts that should determine whether 
North Carolina needs one, two, or three 
new Federal judgeships, and the same 
would apply with respect to the need 
in every other State, are at least the 
following: First, caseload—criminal and 
civil; second, current condition of the 
court’s docket; third, number of days 
in each year the sitting judge held 
court or the number of days in which 
the court was in recess; fourth, median 
timelag in bringing criminal and civil 
cases to trial. 

Perhaps other facts are equally 
worthy of consideration but the fore- 
going are certainly pertinent and I 
would be glad to have the needs of 
North Carolina compared with the other 
States before any final determination is 
made. If such an impartial study 
should indicate that North Carolina 
needs less than three new Federal 
judgeships to guarantee prompt admin- 
istration of justice and a reasonably 
speedy determination of civil cases, 
then I will oppose creating more than 
are necessary for these purposes. 

If such a study indicates that North 
Carolina does need three additional 
Federal judgeships, I will vote for legis- 
lation creating them even though 
there is no assurance that the Presi- 
dent will not draw exclusively from his 
own party in filling the positions. If 
such a study indicates that we need 73 
new judgeships in the United States, I 
will support a bill to create that num- 
ber; but if after all of the facts are in 
such study indicates that we do not need 
73 new judgeships, or that North Caro- 
lina does not need 3, then I reserve 
the right to oppose legislation creating 
any unnecessary judgeships in the 
other States and in my own. In other 
words, I do not propose to vote for any 
bill which would create unnecessary 
judgeships in North Carolina or else- 
where, and I hope that the Judiciary 
Committee will not give any considera- 
tion to patronage, politics, or logrolling 
and present legislation based solely and 
clearly upon recognized need. 





THE DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
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ReEcorD and may include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, three 
decades have passed since the Davis- 
Bacon Act was adopted. This act was 
intended to protect the workingman in 
the construction industry from having 
his wages driven down below the prevail- 
ing level by contractors who secured the 
award of Federal construction contracts 
by reason of their substandard wage 
scales. 

Under this act, as originally con- 
ceived, rival contracors could compete 
against each other in terms of efficiency, 
management ability and the like but not 
in. terms of their willingness to drive 
down the prevailing wage scale. 

This useful object was accomplished 
by having the Secretary predetermine 
the prevailing wage rate which the com- 
pany receiving the Federal construction 
contract was required to pay by law. 

In recent years it has become clear 
that the 30-year-old Davis-Bacon Act is 
not accomplishing effectively its original 
purpose. When the law was enacted, 
the construction worker received his 
wages only in the form of an hourly rate 
of pay. Today, the construction worker 
receives his wages in the form of a rate 
of pay and also fringe benefits such as 
health and welfare insurance and re- 
tirement plans. The cost of such fringe 
benefits is just as much a part of the 
employer’s labor costs as are the hourly 
rates of pay The Davis-Bacon Act, 
however, applies only to the hourly rate; 
it does not apply to fringe benefits. 

Consequently, the fair employer who 
pays fringe benefits as well as the hour- 
ly rate of pay is subjected to unfair 
competition for Government contracts 
by the employer who does not give his 
employees health and welfare protection 
and retirement benefits. 

It is the principal purpose of the bill 
I am introducing today to equalize com- 
petition between employers and thus to 
protect established and prevailing wage 
standards in the building and construc- 
tion industry. 

The essential feature of my bill is the 
requirement that the Secretary of Labor 
shall include in his wage determinations 
under the Davis-Bacon Act the prevail- 
ing rate of payments for the fringe bene- 
fits specified in the bill. Thus, if em- 
Ployers in the area are paying 10 cents 
an hour—or such other sum as may be 
found by the Secretary to be prevailing— 
for the specified fringe benefits—all bid- 
ders will have to figure on the basis of 
the same labor cost. The substandard 
employer, in the illustration I have given, 
will not get a 10 cents an hour discount— 
as is the case under the present language 
of the law. 

There are many other aspects of the 
Davis-Bacon Act which require moderni- 
zation. The fringe benefit problem, how- 
ever, is of urgent character. I have 
therefore drafted this bill to provide a 
direct solution for this problem and I 
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shall press vigorously for early and fa- 
vorable action on the bill in this session 
of the Congress. 

Our economy has become the marvel 
of the world because it operates on the 
basis of a high wage structure. It has 
been the effort of the Congress to pro- 
tect wage standards—not to destroy 
them. In the midst of our many legis- 
lative problems let us not ignore the 
needs of the millions of workers and of 
the numerous fair employers in the giant 
building and construction industry which 
operates in every community of our land. 
The failure to include the prevailing rate 
of pay for fringe benefits in the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s wage determinations is a 
glaring deficiency of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. Let us put an end quickly to the 
wage discount system which now exists 
under that act. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Knox (at the request of. Mr. 
ARENDS) for March 15 through 18, 1961, 
on account of official business out of 
city. 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) for March 15 on account of 
illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Jonas for 5 minutes on March 15. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. DWYER. 

(At the request of Mr. Lancen, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Corman) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. AnFuso in two instances. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

8.1173. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Dwight David Eisenhower to the 
active list of the Regular Army, and for other 
purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at. 1 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 16, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


678. A communication from the President 
of the United States, amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving proposed new obligational author- 
ity in the amount of $20,935,000 and in- 
creases in limitations amounting to $25,- 
120,000, all for the Department of Labor 
(H. Doc. No. 108); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

679. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture, transmitting a supplemental report 
of conservation accomplishments under the 
conservation reserve program during calen- 
dar year 1960 mentioned in the Department's 
preliminary report transmitted on January 
18, 1961, pursuant to Public Law 540, 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

680. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on 


Grand Forks, N. Dak., for the calendar year 
1960, pursuant to the act of March 25, 1948 
(62 Stat. 85); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

681. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the final report of the 
Boston National Historic Sites Commission 
ye aaaaaee in particular to major problems 

pratie ge rire Ee mdi gee Nee nu municipal- 


ity of Boston, pursuant to woe ae of a 
4, 1959 (73 Stat. 279) (H. Doc. No. 107); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 219.. Res- 
Olution to increase the basic clerk hire al- 
lowance of each Member of the House, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 126). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 189. Res- 
olution to provide funds for necessary mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 127). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 200. Res- 
olution to provide funds for necessary ex- 
penses of the Committee on Banking and 

; without amendment (Rept. No. 
128). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 225. Res- 
olution authorizing the employment of one 
additional laborer, Office of the Postmaster 
of the House of Representatives; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 129). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 204. Res- 
olution to provide additional funds for the 
Committee on the J ; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 130). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McFALL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 176. 
Joint resolution to rae for the ae aaenad 
ment of Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker as Citizen 
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Regent of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; without amendment 
( t. No. 131). Ordered to be printed. 

. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 61. 
Concurrent resolution to print as a House 
document the publication “Facts on Com- 
munism—Volume II, The Soviet Union. 
From Lenin to Khrushchev” and to provide 
for the printing of additional copies; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 132). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 81. 
Concurrent resolution to provide for the 
printing of a House document; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 133). Ordered to be 
printed 


Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 
142. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the report 
“Communist Target — Youth — Communist 
Infiltration and Agitation Tactics”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 134). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 91. Resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment certain material relating to the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 135). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 104. Resolu- 
tion authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of House Report No. 2237, 86th Con- 
gress, 2d session; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 136). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 201. Resolu- 
tion providing for additional copies of House 
Document No. 118, 86th Congress, lst ses- 
sion, entitled “The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, What It Is—What 
It Does”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
187). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. S.451. An act to authorize the dis- 
tribution of copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to former Members of Congress re- 
questing such copies, without amendment 
(Rept. No.. 138). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 7. 
Concurrent resolution to print as a Senate 
document a compilation of studies of U.S. 
foreign policy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 139). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 15. 
Concurrent resolution to print as a Senate 
document, with additional copies, “A Report 
on US. Foreign Operations,” submitted by 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 140). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. 8S. 307. An act to authorize certain 
beach erosion control of the shore in San 
Diego County, Calif.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 164). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 32. Joint resolution 
to designate the first day of May of each 
year as Law Day, U.S.A.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 165). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 143. Joint resolution 
authorizing the President of the United 
States to proclaim the week in May of each 
year in which falls the third Friday of that 
month as National Transportation Week; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 166). Referred 
to the House Calendar 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Report pursuit to section 
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202 Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as amended 
(Rept. No. 167). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
HLR. 4363. A bill to amend Public Law 
86-272 relating to State taxation of inter- 
state commerce; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 168). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 1368. A bill for the relief of 
Maurice Devlin; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 141). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1458. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Menna; with amendment (Rept. No. 142). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1572. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sato Yasuda, Mr. Seiichi Yasuda, and Mrs. 
Tsuru Yasuda; with amendment (Rept. No. 
143). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1578. A bill for the relief of Mah 
Quock; without amendment (Rept. No, 144). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1704. A bill for the relief of Lee Shee 
Won; without amendment (Rept. No, 145). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1871. A bill for the relief of Min 
Ja Lee; without amendment (Rept. No. 146). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1886. A bill for the relief of Pan- 
agiotis Sotiropoulos; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 147). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1873. A bill for the relief of Anna Stan- 
islawa Ziolo; without amendment. (Rept. 
No. 148). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2101. A bill for the relief of 
Evelina Scarpa; with amendment (Rept. No. 
149). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2158. A bill for the relief of 
Sister Marie Bernard (Miss Nicolina Ossa) ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 150). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2331. A bill for the relief of Peggy 
Loene Morrison; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 151). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2681. A bill for the relief of Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 152). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4217. A bill for the relief of David Tao 
Chung Wang; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 153). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1379. A bill for the relief of the de- 
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pendents or estate of Carroll O. Switzer; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 154). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1393. A bill for the relief of Mr. Ear) 
H. Pendell; with amendment (Rept. No. 
155). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1481. A bill for the relief of Rosemary 
B, Patmour; with amendment (Rept. No. 
156). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2138. A bill for the relief of Raymond G. 
Greenhalgh; without amendment (Rept. No. 
157). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2143. A bill for the relief of 
Capt. Arnold M. Anderson; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 158). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2179. A bill for the relief of Essie V. 
Johnson; with amendment (Rept. No. 159). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2180. A bill for the relief of Eugene C. 
Harter; without amendment (Rept. No. 160). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2816. A bill for the relief of CWO James 
M. Cook; without amendment (Rept. No. 
161). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5179. A bill for the relief of the US. 
Display Corp.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
162). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5180. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ferenc 
Domjan and others; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 163). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and. severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 5614. A bill to provide for the fur- 
nishing of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp to 
members of the Federal judiciary; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5615. A bill to amend section 376 of 
title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5616. A bill to amend section 1871 of 
title 28, United States Code, to increase the 
subsistence and limit mileage allowances of 
grand and petit jurors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 5617. A bill to amend the National 
Cultural Center Act so as to make it perma- 
nent and to provide for a living memorial 
to past Presidents of the United States in- 
cluding Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and Theodore Roosevelt; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 5618. A bill to provide that the Chan- 
nel Islands off the coast of southern Cali- 
fornia shall be referred to as the Juan Rod- 
rigues Cabrillo Islands; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6619. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, to 
eliminate any discrimination: against mar- 
ried female employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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H.R. 5620. A bill to. amend the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 5621. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 5622. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended; the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended; and the National Housing 
Act, as amended; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GARLAND: 

H.R. 5623. A bill to make available to 
children who are handicapped by deafness 
the specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities and to make 
available to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments the specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 5624. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide for the 
issuance of. temporary cease-and-desist or- 
ders to prevent certain acts and practices 
pending completion of Federal Trade Com- 
mission proceedings; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5625. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to strengthen inde- 
pendent competitive enterprise by providing 
for fair competitive acts, practices, and 
methods of competition and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
FPoreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5626. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, with respect to the 
hours of operation of certain broadcasting 
stations; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5627. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication services 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 5628. A bill to provide for a study and 
investigation of the desirability and feasibil- 
ity of establishing and maintaining a Na- 
tional Tropical Botanic Garden; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5629. A bill to establish Federal agri- 
cultural services to Guam, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 5630. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 5631. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 5682. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that chari- 
table contributions to certain historical so- 
cieties and agencies by individuals shall be 
deductible for income tax p under the 
more liberal 30-percent limitation of ad- 
justed gross income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 5638. A bill to amend section 9 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, section 
18(d) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, 
and section 5155 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN: — 

H.R. 5634. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove all limita- 
tions upon the amount of the deduction al- 
lowed a taxpayer for medical, dental, and 
related expenses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 5635. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by providing 
for fair competition between domestic in- 
dustries operating under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and foreign industries that 
supplied articles imported into the United 
States and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 5636. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and certain provisions of title 26, United 
States Code, relating to taxation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 5637. A bill to authorize the Depart- 
ment of Defense to extend protection to the 
public by indemnifying transportation com- 
panies against public liability arising from 
the risks involved in the transportation of 
nuclear or other unusually hazardous prod- 
ucts and materials, to limit the lability of 
transportation companies so indemnified, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6638. A bill relating to the applica- 
tion of the manufacturers excise tax on elec- 
tric light bulbs in the case of sets or strings 
of such bulbs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.J. Res. 314. Joint resolution authorizing 
the creation of a commission to consider and 
formulate plans for the construction in the 
District of Columbia of an appropriate per- 
manent memorial to the memory of Wood- 
row Wilson; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H.J. Res. 315. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. Con. Res. 196. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Con. Res. 197. Concurrent resolution to 
recognize Samuel Wilson, of Troy, N.Y., as 
the progenitor of America’s national symbol 
“Uncie Sam”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER (by request): 

H. Res. 226. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should study and 
investigate the Santa Cruz plan for the re- 
habilitation of hospitalized mental patients; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: Memorial of 
the State of Arizona requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact a gold 
subsidy law for the purpose of stimulating 
gold production in the United States and 
thereby maintaining a high employment level 
for miners; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: Resolution memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States with respect to em- 
ployment of the people of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations in the 
textile industry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R. 5639. A bill for the relief of Miss Ng 
Low Gene; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 5640. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marianna Campanella; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5641. A bill for the relief of Antonett 
You Jae Soon Cassar; to the Committee on 


By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 5642. A bill for the relief of Delfina 
Duarte and Anicia Duarte; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 5643. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
A. Clemente; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5644. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Hawaii to hear, determine and render judg- 
ment on the claims of Mrs. Agnes J. Wong 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 5645. A bill for the relief of Boris 

Edelman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 5646. A bill for the relief of Tung Hui 

Lin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 5647. A bill for the relief of David C. 
Thomas, Robert W. Barber, Milton A. Chace, 
and Richard F. Turner; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H.R. 5648. A bill for the relief of George 
Paraskeropoulous; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 5649. A bill for the relief of Panagiota 
G. and Paraskevas G. Mitchell; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5650. A bill for the relief of Stephanie 
Jedlicka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5651. A bill for the relief of George 
Viasios Manavis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 5652. A bill for the relief of Kevork 

Toroian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr: STRATTON: 

H.R. 5653. A bill for the relief of Mariano 

Carrese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.J. Res. 316. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to confer 
@ medal on Thomas Anthony Dooley III; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


95. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of Mr. 
Dennis Wita, Local 711, UAW-CIO, Lima, 
Ohio, and members thereof, for the inclusion 
of the State of Ohio in the experimental 
food stamp plan, and for the permanent 
substitution of the food stamp plan for the 
present plan of distribution of surplus com- 
modities for poor relief; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

96. By Mr. SHRIVER: Petition of Mrs. Wal- 
ter Litton of Peabody, Kans., and other citi- 

we tes position to S tnemeané 18 
pressing their op any 
the appropriation for Government enter- 
tainment, especially for the purchase of 
liquor; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 

In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title ITI, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 


provides as follows: 
(b) All information required to be filed 
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under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the third calendar quarter of 1960 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
Ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $246.50. E. (9) $289.39. 


A. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 
802 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 





A. Nicholas E. Allen & Merrill Armour, 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1. 


A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plas- 
tic Workers of America, High at Mill Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,210. E. (9) $14.70. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $1,567.01. 





A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $11,324.77. E. (9) $11,324.77. 

A. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Iil. 

D. (6) $130. E. (9) $4,890.56. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $562.50. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $5,361.69. E. (9) $5,361.69. 


A. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $660.50. E. (9) $9,689.77. 





A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Til 


E. (9) $597.44. 


A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Ws , D.C. 

B. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 


A. Apparel Industry Committee on Im- 
ports, 2000 EK Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,576.85. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating 
State of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $68.20. E. (9) $1,412.95. 


in the 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 

E. (9) $3.41. 


1229 19th 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $679.98. 


1229 19th 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Street NW., Washington, DC. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $4,362.19. 


1229 19th 


A. Atlantic, Gulf & Great Lakes Shipbuild- 
ing Association, 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,486.58. E. (9) $21,486.58. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,225. 


A. Richard E. Barton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 404 
South Bixel Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $3,500. 

A. Roy Battles, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,650. 

A. Carl H. Berglund, 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

E. (9) $8.36. 


1220 Washington 


A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America. 

E. (9) $3,268.09. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, the Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States, American Cargo 
War Risk Reinsurance Exchange, American 
Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

E. (9) $22.02. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mollers Sudiah Shipbreakers, Ltd.; 
Alpha Shipping Co., Ltd.; and Lancashire 
Shipping Co., Ltd. 

E. (9) $12.91. 

A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,903.01. 


A. Mrs. Paul  Blanshard, 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $120. 

A. W. G. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


245 Second 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Asso- 
ciation, Sixth & Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

A. Charles B. Bowling, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Roland Boyd, 218 East Louisiana Street, 
McKinney, Tex. 

B. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,697.77. E. (9) $41.37. 

A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim Ruhr, Germany. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $185. 

A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Studiengesellschaft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen, e.v. Contrescarpe 465, 
Germany. 

E. (9) $280. 

A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. J. Olney Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $19.95. 

A. C. Blake Brown, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Own- 
ers, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 
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A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Pla. 

A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

A. Hal M. Christensen, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, IIl. 

D. (6) $3,000. 





A. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 845 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 
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A. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German & Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. Ben C. Corlett, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $595.15. 


A. Council for Exceptional Children, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $201.77. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


D. (6) $480.09. E. (9) $480.09. 





A. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

E. (9) $454.95. 

A. Paul L. Courtney, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $458.60. E. (9) $458.60. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 840 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. John T. Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $831. 

A. Charles L. Cusumano, 42 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Casinyro Ciurici, 906 East 141st Street, 
Bronx, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,850. E. (9) $32. 

A. Michael P. Daniels, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. R. E. Davenport, Jr., Farmville, N.C, 
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1000 Connecticut 
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A. Donald S. Dawson, 7381 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. C.1.T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $561.27. 
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A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 

A. John W. Edelman, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,001.61. E. (9) $174.72. 

A. Harold E. Edwards, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,304.85. E. (9) $300. 

A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers As- 
sociation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $16.80. 

A. The Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $47.25. 

A. James Finucane, 926 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Donald G. Fletcher, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $640.21. 

A. E. F. Forbes, 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Forest Farmers Association, Post Office 
Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


A. Leif Gilstad, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
B. Transportation Association of America. 


A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Cornelius R. Gray, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Albert A. Grorud, 816 E Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Yakima Indian Association of Wash- 
ington State. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $20.20. 

A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. : 

B. American Smelting & Refining Co., 
New York, N.Y., et al. 

D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $1,944. 
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A. Rodger S. Gunn, 4618 Highland Drive, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1841 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250.04. E. (9) 6155.59. 

A. Gypsum Association, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Tl. 


A. Louis P. Haffer, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 


os 


A. Murray Hanson, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $1,028.64. 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. Chas. H. Heltzel, 606 Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Serv- 
ice Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $930. E. (9) $305.91. 

A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. L. S. Hitchner, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation. 


A. Frank N. Hoffmann, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $830. E. (9) $1,772.43. 

A. John M. Hurley, 302 Hoge Building, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

D. (6) $46.66. 

A. William J. Hynes, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Harold G. Jacobson, 1476 South Fourth 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. Ray L. Jenkins, 1066 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Societe Internationale Pour Participa- 
tions Industrialies Et Commerciales, §S.A., 
Peter Merianstr. 19, Basel, Switzerland. 

A. Peter Dierks Joers, 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

A. W. D. Johnson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


810 Whittington 
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A. Omar B. Ketchum, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,843.75. E. (9) $263.80. 


A. Tom Killefer, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $141.17. E. (9) $9.34. 


A. Joseph T. King, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors, 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association, Aluminum 
Extruders Council, and Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

E. (9) $1,406.98. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $650. 


A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,802. 


A. A. W. Koehler, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Own- 
ers, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washingtor, D.C. 

B. Atlantic Gulf & Great Lakes Shipbufld- 
ing Association, 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15,400. E. (9) $5,485.21. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $450. E. (9) $125. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $4. E. (9) $4. 


A. Jonathan Lindley, 740 1ith Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $8.60. 


A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Lobby for Peace (Northern California), 
$45 Franklin Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,644.62. E. (9) $3,701.87. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $77.25. 

A. H. B. Luckett, 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, 207 Barr Building, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
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A. A. E. Lyon, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $958.96. 
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A. J. A, McCallam, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $597.44. 

A. William A. McClintock, Jr., 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $257.49. 

A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia & Reading Relief Associa- 
tion, Reading, Pa. 

A. John H. McCormick, Jr. 

B. Council for Exceptional Children, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,304.85. E. (9) $300. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $20. 


A. John W. MacKay, 509 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,215.45. E. (9) $200. 

A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, DL 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,600. E. (9) $655.88. 

A. Albert E. Maddocks, 1883 South Seventh 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office 
Box 2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. James Mark, Jr., 1485 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,052. 


A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pitts Pa. 

B. Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 345 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. Joe G. Matthews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $148.84. E. (9) $84.14. 


' A. Albert E. May, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $220. E. (9) $24.19. 





March 15 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,205. E. (9) $280. 


A. Ellis E. Meredith, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Apparel Industry Committee on Im- 
ports, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $156.25. 

A. Ross A. Messer, Post Office Box 1611, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $106.67. 


A. M. L. Minzer, Jr., 2631 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
Street, New York City. 

D. (6) $1,666.65. E. (9) $252.61. 


A. Walter H. Moorman, 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Maryland Railroad Association, 300 St. 
Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


4650 East-West 


A. Curtis Morris, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 420 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 
7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Co-op, Post 
Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $309.60. E. (9) $544.93. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. National Association of Agricultural 
Stabilization & Conservation County Office 
Employees. 

D. (6) $21,177. E. (9) $1,460. 

A. National Association of Motor Bus 
ote 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 

.C. 


A. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 348 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,114. E. (9) $1,500. 


A. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 724 
Ninth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,347.05. E. (9) $1,862.77. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

E. (9) $9,255.62. 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,235. 


A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 


Chappell, Nebr. . 
D. (6) $1,224.51. E. (9) $1,224.51. 


A. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


Inc., 
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A. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $34,200. E. (9) $32,769.50. 

A. National Conference for Repeal of 
Taxes on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Businesses, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,332.73. E. (9) $12,332.73. 


A. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,000. 

A. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,915. E. (9) $7,000. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,401.76. E. (9) $10,810.21. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. ‘ 

D. (6) $1,054.36. E. (9) $735. 

A. National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $17. 

A. National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $4,574.62. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,223.99. E. (9) $5,199.06. 

A. Herschel D. Newsom, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1618 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemical Asso- 
ciation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. John A. O’Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. Charles T. O’Neill, Jr., 780 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $120.55. 


A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $4,377.74. 


— 


A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $2,055.78. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Post Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $316.82. E. (9) $674.77. 


A. James D. Parriott, 5389 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 
B. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 
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A. George F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


A. Ralph D. Pittman, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $444. 

A. Sanford L. Platt, 723 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

A. Raymond E. Plummer, 
Building, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $184.38. 
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A. Gordon M. Quarnstrom, 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, Il. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

A. William H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., 410 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. William H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, Stand- 
ard Oil Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Arthur L. Quinn, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute Cubano de Establizacion del 
Azucar acting as trustee for Asociacion de 
Colonos de Cuba & Asociacion de Hacenda- 
dos de Cuba, Agramonte 465, Havana, Cuba. 

E. (9) $1,250. 

A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Til. 


A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

D. (6) $138. E. (9) $43.68. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 48, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $150. 


3840 Greenbrier 


A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
310 Fulton-Fresno Building, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $62.72. 

A. William E. Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion District, League City, Tex. 


A. E. W. Rising, 328 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Sugar Beet Growers Association, 
Post Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $345.08. 


A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


A. Kermit B. Rykken, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Mobile Oil Co., Los Angeles; Richfield 
Oil Corp., Los Angeles; Union Oil Co., Los 
Angeles; Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles; 
Shell Oil Co., San Francisco; Standard Oil 
Co. of California, San Francisco. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Empir: 
State Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $216.51. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, 79 
Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200 E. (9) $25.41. 

A. Maurice J. Shean, 940 25th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. City and County of San Francisco, Calif 

D. (6) $3,850. E. (9) $1,693.57. 

A. Paul Sifton, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America Union. 

D. (6) $2,418. E. (9) $793.66. 

A. David Silvergleid, 509 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Union, 509 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,215.45. E. (9) $200. 

A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $7.80. 


A. John A. Smith, Stapleton Airfield, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $202.50. 

A. Thaddeus S. Snell, 134 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Gypsum Association, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $94.47. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 
520 National Bank of Commerce Building, 
New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $1,308.94. E. (9) $597.77. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associ- 
ation, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 

E. (9) $150. 


A. Chester S. Stackpole, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,622.40. E. (9) $2.91. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association To Acquire Compensation 
for Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, 
Okinawa. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $155. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Merchandise Co., 236 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y.; Rogers, Inc., 419 


a 
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Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y.; Smok- 

ers Articles Division, National Council of 

American Importers, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $578.70. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Nozaki Associates, Inc., 92 Liberty 
Street, New York, N.Y.; Mitsubishi Interna- 
tional Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; 
and Ajinomoto Co. of N.Y., 30 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $35. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Ada Barnett Stough, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $230.40. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Surplus Prop- 
erty Importers, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Blackfeet Tribe of the Blackfeet Res- 
ervation, Browning, Mont. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 EK Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ben Blumenthal, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Federation of American Scientists, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ogiala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 W Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San 
Carlos, Ariz. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Seneca Nation of Indians, 25 Main 
Street, Salamanca, N.Y. 


A. John S. Stump, Post Office Box 1101, 
Va. 
B. R. E. Davenport, Jr., Farmville, N.C, 
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A. William L. Taylor, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,799.98. E. (9) $103.03. 


A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $67.70. 





A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,361.69. 





A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,063. 

A. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


ee 


A. Hattie B. Trazenfeld, 2012 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Nitional Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, Inc., 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $326,520. E (9) $2,108.63. 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,197.50. E. (9) $22.70. 


A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $433. E. (9) $699.40. 


A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington D.C. 
D. (6) $445. E. (9) $445. 


A. Veterans, World War I, USA, Inc., 40 G 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $9,550.63. E. (9) $73,976.26. 


A. Herbert F. Walton, 7447 Skokie Boule- 
vard, Skokie, I. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 


A. Merrill A. Watson, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $45.44. 

A. Narvin B. Weaver, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, NY. 


A. William E. Welsh, Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington D.C. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $63.26. 


A. Western Cotton Growers Association of 
California, 310 Fulton-Fresno Building, 
Presno, 


Calif. 
D. (6) $450.58. E. (9) $2,572.50. 
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A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $14,390.49. E. (9) $20.30. 


A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 706 Mutual Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
D. (6) $2,195.54. E. (9) $2,195.54. 


A. Myron Wiener, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Far East Group, Inc., 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $250. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Fort Washa- 
kie, Wyo. 

E. (9) $2.46. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mon- 
tana. 

E. (9) $5.48. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Indians of California, Post Office Box 
901, Redding, Calif. 

E. (9) $33.76. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wis. 
E. (9) $32.85. 
A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Nicholas B. Perry, 5053 North Mount 
View, San Bernardino, Calif. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 


Wash. 
E. (9) $2.28. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $2.28. 

A. C.C. Woodard, 7630 Biscayne Boulevard, 
Miami, Fla. 


A. Harley Z. Wooden. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. John H. Young, 1411 Major Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office 
Box 2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Warehousemen & Helpers of America, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,375. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1960: 


(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Fite Two Copies WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 
SN a hints € 
me PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATIONS OF LOBBYING ACT 










QUARTER 


Ist | 2d 








3d | 4th 
(Mark one square only) 











NoTE ON ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”’.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If 
the “employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) SeParaTE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 








NoTE ON ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 
B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 








NOTE on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” ‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’”’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 

tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specific person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 

legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short tributed in connection with legislative in- 

and expenditures in connection with terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 

i titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and tit dis bu  (e) Gate of bution (d) 
legislative interests have terminated, Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) y distributed; distri ° 


place an “X” in the box at the citations of statutes, where known; (d) ware Waa toe Ba ana ri ae oe 
left, so that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and qonor (if publications were received as a 


longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 








AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1€ 
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Nore On Item “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribu- 
tion”—Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(>) Ir Tuts Report Is ror aN EMPLOYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to re- 
port, even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iii) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations.—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir Tuts Report Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D5” (received for services) and “D12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D13” and “D14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. ReEcerpts (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) : 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
ey ass Dues and assessments (from Jan 1 through this Quarter) 
ge Gifts of money or anything of value 13. Have there been such contributors? 
ee Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift Please answer “yes” or “no”: -...___. 
4. $-------- Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
—— loans) during the “period’’ 
6; 9.252552. Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) d : . a eatheems ee one wae 
— : ays of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
G Basecease Tora. for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5”’) 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
eee Received during previous Quarters of calendar yea page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
8. : Pe Torat from — - aati iis, Guaiite ( ian “g” Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 

and “7”’) period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
i corda ith th llowi ; 
iis Hieidaied such tabulation in accordance with t. . following example 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan . . ."—Sec. 302(a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
D, Dicessraicciie ToTAL now owed to others on account of loans (“Peres TIGR PAH: 2 GRIOUED 2. cnc cnncncnen.cua 2 eee 
10. $.......- Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
11. $------- -Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
BS. Qictndc “Expense money” and Reimbursements received this TST a re 
Quarter $3,285.00 ToTaL 
NOTE ON ITEM “E.”—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 


or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure’’—-Section 
302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(>) Ir Tus Report Is For aN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E7’”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANs) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
ad Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan. . ."—Sec. 302(b). 
BO Oss. ddived TOTAL now owed to person filing 
OY Bce ce Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item Bil oe Lent to others during this Quarter 
= Gis Repayment received during this Quarter 
i cinema eine Gifts or contributions made during Quarter re 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 


Secor oa eee In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 

on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 

5. $-------- Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 

SSS Telephone and telegraph expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 

tai or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 

¥ Grape SaNOe, TOO, MORNE, AE enter ad pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 

S Sern See Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 

re $1,750.00 ‘7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 

» Ras. deeds ‘AL is Add “1” h “8” Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
9.8 Torat for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8’’) “Marshbanks Bill,” 

10. $.------- Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bidg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 

| i ee ToraL from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” ___ 

and “10”) $4,150.00 Tora. 
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A. V. J. Adduci, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,384. E. (9) $394.75. 


A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 





A. Arthur F. Aebersold, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,186.02. 

A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,648.65. E. (9) $3,648.65. 


A. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 


A. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 





A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
D. (6) $969.22. E. (9) $969.22. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 





A. W. L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. 

B. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 8605 
Cameron Street, Silver Spring, Md. 





A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $808.82. 

A. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


D. (6) $8,612.51. E. (9) $8,612.51. 


A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $25,644. E. (9) $25,644. 





A. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, AFL-CIO 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $33,354.03. 


A. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,284.10. E. (9) $240.95. 





A. American Justice Association, Defense 
Highway, Gambrills, Md. 





A. American Legion, 700 North Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $318.02. E. (9) $23,408. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $9,539.59. 


A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $250. 

A. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,999.64. E. (9) $3,750. 

A. American Optometric Association, care 
of Dr. H. Ward Ewalt, Jr., 8001 Jenkins 
Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,267.47. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $494.63. E. (9) $494.63. 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $16,415.48. E. (9) $703.47. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $414. E. (9) $63,416. 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $66,903.33. 


A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,927.60. E. (9) $1,927.60. 


A. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $11,272.05. 

A. American Sugar Beet Industry Policy 
Committee, 500 Sugar Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

D. (6) $25. 

A. American Textile Machinery Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $2.59. 

A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $16,128.10. 

A. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,782.50. 

A. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 

A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,275. E. (9) $1,349.98. 

A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Alabama Rail- 
road Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 
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A. Richard H. Anthony, 122 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
B. Trade Relations Council of the United 


States, Inc. 


A. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 

A. W. B. Ardery, General Motors Corp., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,050. E. (9) $1,078.28. 

A. J. Sinclair Armstrong, 45 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. United States Trust Co. of New York, 
45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $31.33. 

A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


1229 19th 


A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, II1. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $375. 

A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,946.86. E. (9) $1,946.86. 


A. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,296.72, E. (9) $2,296.72. 

A. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of Stock Exchange Firms, 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 

A. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Richard W. Averill, National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $133.10. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 2, Box 406, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 325 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $1. 
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A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Aeronautical Services Associ- 
ation, 1115 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 2035 South Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees. 

A. John A. Baker. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,807.04. E. (9) $153.05. 





A. Joseph H. Ball, States Marine Lines, 90 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. J. H. Ballew, Southern States Indus- 
trial Council, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,600. 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


‘D. (6) $190. E. (9) $37.47. 


A. William G. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Laurie C. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
n, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. John V. Beamer, 625 Valley Brook Lane, 
Wabash, Ind. 

B. Fine Hardwoods Association, 666 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $48.47. 

A. James F. Bell, 730 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Rachel 8. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Bergson & Borkland, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 
Street, New York, N-Y. 

E. (9) $0.75. 


161 East 42d 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,326. E. (9) $377.77. 
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A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes of 
America, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hudson Biery, 4517 Carew Tower, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 4517 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, Association of Marine Underwriters 
oz the United States, American Cargo War 
Risk Reinsurance Exchange, and American 
Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

E. (9) $1,482.13. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mollers Suidah Shipbreakers, Ltd.; Al- 
pha Shipping Co., Ltd., and Lancashire Ship- 
ping Co., Ltd. 

E. (9) $4.51. 

A. David Bishop, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes of 
America, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John H. Bivins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 





A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 





A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. W. G. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1741 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $105. E. (9) $11.40. 

A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Hyman Bookbinder, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $140.60. 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 
B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 





March 15 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $70.10. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $2.49. 


A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


570 Lexington 


1200 18th Street 


A. Frank P. Brennan, Avoca, Iowa. 
B. Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. William N. Brinker, 1729 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1. 





A. Homer L. Brinkley, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500.03. E. (9) $98.73. 


A. W. S. Bromley, American Pulpwood As- 
sociation, 220 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. George Bronz, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amity Fabrics, Inc., 12 West 32d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,185. E. (9) $41.45. 


1729 G Street 


A. Hilton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $567.40. 


A. Bryant C. Brown, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 


A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American Public Power’ Association, 919 


18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





Ss 


a, 


1961 


A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NwW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Company, 
Inc., 100 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

A. Henry H.-Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Pla. 


A. George J. Burger, 740 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


A. Robert M. Burr, 105 Mansfield Avenue, 
Darien, Conn. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $7.25. E. (9) $4.09. 


A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,833.20. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1212 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1212 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $44.60. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $25. 

A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
— 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 


”D. (6) $300. E. (9) $426.64. 


A, Carl C. Campbell, 1 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW,, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
> ar he 900 F Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $3,769.22. E. = or $376.92. 


A. John T. Carlton anc and M. H. Manchester, 


a Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
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B. Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Braxton B. Carr, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $474.68. 

A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8325 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Building, Canton, Ohio. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1717 East Ninth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $640. 


A. Albert E. Carter, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $927.50. 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Of- 
fice Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

A. William L. Carter, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Trade Association. 





A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $520. E. (9) $412.18. 

A. Charitable Contributors Association, 100 
Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $2.18. 

A. Christian Amendment Movement, 805 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,345.08. E. (9) $4,158.80. 

A. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Earl W. Clark, 182 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 182 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $262.48. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), 532 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Joseph Coakley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,800. 

A. A. C. Cocke, 821 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $354.75. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Tramp Shipowners 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

B. (9) $48.25, 
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A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $222.68. 

A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $83.06. 


A. Committee To Strengthen the Frontiers 
of Freedom, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,232.87. 

A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $5,515.79. 





A. Committee To Support U.S. Congress 
Bill Creating a Commission on Obscene Mat- 
ters and Materials, Post Office Box 74, Old 
Bridge, N.J. 

E. (9) $3,207. 

A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Conference on State Defense, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Orval R. Cook, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1631 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturers’ Association of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

D. (6) $1,248. E. (9) $440.86. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston 
Salem, N.C. 


A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 

A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

-B. American Corn Millers’ Federation, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A. Donald M. Counithan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Edsal Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $13. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1.50. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Joint Resolution 1955 
Legislature, Post Office Box 3170, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, DC. 

B. Copper and Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. William A. Cromartie, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N-Y. 

E. (9) $146.49. 


149 


_—_ 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

A. John T. Curran, 815 16th Sireet NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, DC. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $265.65. 

A. Bryce Curry, 18th and M Streets NW., 

ashington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 

18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 


A. Bernard Cushman, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Charles L. Cusumano, 42 Broadway, 
Wew York, N.Y. 

B. Casimiro Giurici, 906 East 14ist Street, 
Bronx, N.Y. 

E. (9) $32. 


A. John BR. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. D. C. Dariiels, 1627 K Street NW., Wash- 

Dx. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 

Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $687.50. E. (9) $11.77. 

A. R. E. Davenport, Jr.. Farmville, N.C. 
D. (6) $200. E. ¢@).$200. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North Ia Salle 


138th Street NwW., 


Homan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
EB. (9) $22.78. 
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A. Charles W.. Davis, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


E. (9) $146.49. 


149 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
DD. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


731 Washington 
650 Madison 





A. Donald S&S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, Il. 





A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 831 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, NUY. 





A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
D.C., 2400 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 





A. Michael D. Deane, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Comision de Defense del Azucar y 
Fomento de la Cana, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. Parmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Mary S. Deuel, 3026 Cambridge Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Was Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $930.30. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N-Y. 

D. (6) $127.50. 

A. Joe T. Dickerson, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 585 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,126. E. (9) $179.02. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 25th Street 
NW., Washington, DC. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, ‘705 
California Fruit Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,723.90. E. (9) $98.90. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. (9) $1,802.65. 


A. Disabled Officers Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $3,760. 
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A. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 400. First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,898.68. E. (9) $14,830.21. 


A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employes of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 





A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $75. E. (9) $52.14. 





A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1.20. 


535 


A. James L. Donnelly, 200 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, [il. 





A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 239 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. California Shipping Co., 320 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $343.33. 


A. Robert F. Donoghue, 239 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,625.01. 

A. James G. Donovan, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Customs Brokers and Forewarders Asso- 
clation of America, Inc., 8-10 Bridge Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $127.50. 

A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. and Hurt Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

B. Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the US. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,045.64. 





A. Fred H. Dressler, Box 188, Gardnerville, 
Nev. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

A. Ben DuBois. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 


A. Stephen M. Du Brul, 11-134 General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600, 





1961 


A. Easterr Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1.12. E. (9) $78.95. 

A. John W. Edelman, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,419.50. E. (9) $419.45. 

A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 





A. Harold Edwards, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Health Federation, 709 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $700. 





A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $206. E. (9) $44.70. 


A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $31.25. 


A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $195.83. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Palo Verde Irrigation District, Blythe, 
Calif. 
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A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,081.25. E. (9) $11.95. 

A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





A. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $5.92. 





A. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $80,145.87. E. (9) $19,426.49. 

A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 
Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 


Connecticut 


A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League, New Or- 
leans, La., and United States Sugar Corp., 
Clewiston, Fla., and Okeelanta Sugar Refin- 
ery, Inc., South Bay, Fla. 

D. (6) $6,349.98. 


A. First National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $5,658.85. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, Bangor, 
Maine. 





A. John B. Fisher, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 125 High 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 138th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NwW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,328.13. E. (9) $59.70. 

A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,800. 


1925 K Street NW., 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fila. 


A. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

A. Fluorspar Consumers Committee, care 
of 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $11,446. E. (9) $14,416.41. 

A. Forest Farmers Association, Post Office 
Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
Association, 635 
fil. 


B. American Medical 
North Dearborn Street, 
D. (6) $875. EH. (9) $200.43. 
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A. James F. Fort, 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $151.35. 


A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N-Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. W. E. Fravel, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 





A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,802.65. 


1701 18th 


ond 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Priends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $27,774.36. E. (9) $7,387.20. 





A. Garrett Fuller, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. West Coast Steamship Co., 601 Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Oreg. 


836 Wyatt Building, 


A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of 
Dealers, Inc. 


Securities 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Great Northern Railway Co., Great 
Northern Building, St. Paul, Minn., et al. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
30 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10. 

A. Gardner, Morrison & Rogers, 1126 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. B , Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $188.94. E. (9) $25. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. Inter-State Manufacturer’s Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 


Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn 


D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Joseph 8S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Railroad Association, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


16 East 
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A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employees’ Council, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,954.70. E. (9) $6,232.83. 


100 


A. Government Relations Committee of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. James L. Grahl, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 
DC. 

A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318/418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $15,464.90. E. (9) $15,469.39. 

A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Til. 

D. (6) $3.65. E. (9) $3.65. 

A. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $1.53. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


650 Madison 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Albert A. Grorud, 816 E Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Yakima Indian Association of 
ington State. 

E. (9) $15.32. 


Wash- 


A. Group Health Association of America, 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $217. 

A. Rodger S. Gunn, 4618 Highland Drive, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250.04. E. (9) $473.91. 

A. Gayle Gupton, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
632 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 
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A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $240.18. 





A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 182 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Seafarers’ Section, MTD, 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,470.39. 

A. Harlan V. Hadley, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 


132 Third 





A. Louis P. Haffer, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 423 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


802 Ring Building, 





A. Haley, Wollenberg & Bader, 1735 De 
Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $657. 

A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. 





A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $758.33. E. (9) $10.18. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Charles A. Hamilton, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $102.92. 


570 Lexington 





A. W. C. Hammerle, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. C. L. Hancock, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 





A. L. James Harmansen, Jr., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American FParm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $30.08. 

A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Stephen H. Hart, 500 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $481.67. E. (9) $4,429.92. 

A. John A. Hartman, Jr., 67 Broad Strect, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp. et al., 
67 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $184.95. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $34.50. 


A. Kit H. Haynes, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. John C. Hazen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2.55. 


280 Union Station 





A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $107.54. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $17.60. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 





A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores de Azucar, An- 
tonio Miro Quesada 376, Lima, Peru, S.A. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $449.47. 

A. Hedrick and Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,419.13. E. (9) $54.61. 





A. Hedrick and Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reciprocal Inter Insurers Federal Tax 
Committee, 400 United Artists Building, De- 
troit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $525.14. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $810.38. 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 18th and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Belter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

B. American Association of Small Business, 
Inc., 431 Belter Building, New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $1,875. 











1961 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $1,858.40. E. (9) $733.40. 





A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y., and 
801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $236. E. (9) $236. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 482 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Inc., Empire 
State Building, New York, N.Y. 

pied 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ington, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $53.33. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ington, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $10.02. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 482 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Wool Trade Association, 155 
East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 472, Station S, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $123.06. 


A, W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $262.50. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A. John W. Hight, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. 





A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C.’ 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $75. 

A. Holabaugh & Jacobs, 725 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Patent Policy Study Com- 
mittee, Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $23.82. 

A. Fuller Holloway, 1000 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $307.93. 

A. A. D. Holmes, Jr., Gallion, Ala. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 





A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $318.75. 

A, Samuel H. Horne, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $146.49. 


Munsey Building, 
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A. Lawrence W. Horning, 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Donald E. Horton, 
Street, Chicago, Il. 
B. American Warehousemen’s Association. 


A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000.03. 


222 West Adams 





A. Erma D. Hubbard, 509 Ridgely Avenue, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Military Survivors, Inc., 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

E. (9) $10. 


509 Ridgely 


Cerca 


A.-W. T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc. 


A. R. L. Humphrey, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 
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A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $487.50. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Richard F. Bates, Sacramento, Calif., 
and Edward S. Cohen, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5038. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10. 


A. William J. Hynes, Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., 611 Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


—-— 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $19,331.88. E. (9) $19,331.88. 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H. Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1. 

A. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,355. 





A. Inter-State Manufacturer’s Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., W- 
1481 First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $15. E. (9) $694.35. 

A. Robert C. Jackson, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $279.30. 

A. Harold G. Jacobson, 1476 South Fourth 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. W. Ervin James, 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Houston Sports Association, 1006 Bank 
of the Southwest Building, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $331.69. 


1107 South Coast 





A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $225. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Supervi- 
sors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,391.23. E. (9) $23.50. 





A. Philip F. Jehle, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $35. 
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A. Ray L. Jenkins, 1066 National . Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Societe Internationale Pour Participa- 
tions Industrialies Et Commerciales, S.A., 
Peter Merianstr. 19, Basel, Switzerland. 


A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn.; Old 
Hickory Clay Co., Paducah, Ky.; Bell Clay Co., 
Gleason, Tenn.; United Clay Mines Corp., 
Trenton, N.J.; Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., 
Cooley Clay Co., Kentucky Clay Mining Co., 
Mayfield, Ky.; Tennessee Absorbent Co., 
Southern Clay Co., Paris, Tenn. 





A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ice Association, Inc., 810 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Peter Dierks Joers, 810 Whittington, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 





A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1208 Terminal 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 600 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,739.52. E. (9) $61.15. 

A. W. D. Johnson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, ORC & B Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

A. George Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $12.42. 

A. Robert F. Jones, 515 Perpetual Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp. et al., 
67 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1145 19th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edwin W. Kaler, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $8,750. 


61 St. 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $8,780. E. (9) $801.60. 
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A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 817 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Guatemala Sugar Producers Associa- 
tion, Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. West Coast Life Insurance Co., 605 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. James C. Kelley, 1600 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1600 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $249.80. 

A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Legion, 700 North Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $388.01. 





A. Frank T. Kenner, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $220. 


38 Niuiki Circle, 


A. Franklin E. Kepner, 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
Transportation Center, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Berwick Bank 





A. Ronald M. Ketcham, 
351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $2,845.17. 


Post Office Box 


Post 


A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,583.84. E. (9) #1.325.26. 

A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12.50. 

A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $246.25. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Se- 
curity Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $45,530. E. (9) $15.18. 

A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IlL 

D. (6) $650. 

A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman, 200 © 
Street SE., Washington, D.O. 








March 15 


A. S. F. Kirby, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $255. E. (9) $33.03. 

A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,802. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 210 H Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10. 

A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $2,340.17. 

A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,810. E. (9) $6,885.38. 

A. James K. Langan, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,122. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire 
Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Patent Council, 
West 11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,000.12. 
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A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quality Brands Associates of America, 
Inc., 1001 Grant Street, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
808 Trans-American Building, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $1,275. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $375. 

A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,450. 

A. John V. Lawrence, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $218.75. E. (9) $16.85. 

A. Thomas B. Lawrence, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

D. (6) $600. 


1424 16th Street 











y 


1961 


A. Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $160. E. (9) $75. 

A. Gene Leach, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,212.50. E. (9) $25.33. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $24.38. E. (9) $24.38. 

A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $18,749.97. E. (9) $8,616.09. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $27.39. 

A. Roy T. Lester, 1523 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $30.69. 

A. John R. Lewis, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 





A. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $23.45. E. (9) $23.45. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,522.45. E. (9) $3,522.45. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5.62. 





A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


'D. (6) $63.75. E. (9) $9.60. 


A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Gordon C. Locke, 418 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines. 

A. Leonard Lopez, 400 First Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,308. E. (9) $15. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) $138.50, 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
Til. 
D. (6) $250. E. (9) $6. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 646 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $6. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $6. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place, 
South, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $6. 

A. H. B. Luckett, 311 California Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Committee on Conference Studies, Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $2,162.50. E. (9) $27.25. 


A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,125.98. 

A. William C. McCamant, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

D. (6) $2,650.90. E. (9) $6.60. 


A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $45,000. E. (9) $177.36. 


A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia & Reading Relief Associa- 
tion, Reading, Pa. 


A. H. B. McCoy, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B, Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc. 
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A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,893.12. E. (9) $84.25. 

A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. A. J. McFarland, 126 West Eighth Street, 
Sterling, Kans. 

B. Christian Amendment Movement. 

D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $250. 

A. William F. McKenna, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $22.08. E. (9) $8.05. 


908 Colorado 


A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Clarence M. McMillan, 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 13843 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
8001 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,175. E. (9) $92.47. 





A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Frankel Bros., 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.75. 

A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Willi Zietz, Savoy Hotel Hilton, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.75. 

A. John G. Macfarlan, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,275. E. (9) $1,814.37. 

A. Albert E. Maddocks, 1883 South Seventh 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. Jerome J. Madigan, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Arch L. Madsen, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Don Mahon, Box 959, Ben Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $488.39. 

A. Walter E. Maloney, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Steamship Committee on 
Conference Studies, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,370. E. (9) $1,442.94. 


a ate peer enema en = 
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A. Carter Manasco, 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


4201 Chesterbrook 
Inc., 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $168.30. 

A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,797.84. E. (9) $58.70. 


Chesterbrook 


A. James Mark, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,052. 


1435 K Street NW., 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Prancisco, Calif. 

A. Edwin E. Marsh; 434 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,750. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

A. J. Paull Marshall, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Drew Martin, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $242.20. 


777 14th Street NW., 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $225. 

A. Walter J. Mason, $15 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 

of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 

Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $369.50. 

A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 345 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. P. H. Mathews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $247.22. .E. (9) $262.60. 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.c 


D. (6) $67.50. E. (9) $13.68. 
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A. Joe G. Matthews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Vera Mayer. 

B. National Consumers League, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Howard W. Mays, Jr., 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1.25. 

A. Lester H. Means, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electrie Co., Appliance Park, 
Louisville, Ky. 


A. John S. Mears, 1608 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Legion, 700 North Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,055. 


A. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 


A. Mehler, Goldsborough & Ives, 2000 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ferro Corp., Glostex Chemicals, Inc., 
O. Hommel Co., and Pemco Corp. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1616 P Street NW., 
Weshington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $67.08. 

A. James G. Michaux, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Strect NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
E. (9) $1,528.54. 


A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


A. John R. Miles, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


1615 H Street NW., 


A. Military Survivors, 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 
D. (6) $2,173. E. (9) $1,573. 


Inec., 509 Ridgely 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $2,200. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Lou- 
isiama and Texas, 2211 South Coast Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnum Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnum Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,621. 


March 15 


A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. John R. Minor, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $450. 


215 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. M. D. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


_— 


A. Willis C. Moffatt, First Security Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 

A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulid- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Walter H. Moorman, 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Maryland Railroad Association, 300 St. 
Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $257.12. 


A. Cecil Morgan, 30 Rockefeller 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Standard Ofl Co. of New Jersey, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Reciprocal Insurance Associ- 
ation, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,500. E (9) $4.24. 


4650 East-West 


Plaza, 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. St. Thomas Chamber of Commerce, 
Virgin Islands, U.S.A. 

D. (6) $2,295. E. (9) $16.72. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Sperry & Hutchinsom Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


1725 I Street Nw., 
420 


A. Curtis Morris, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Giles Morrow, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. F 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,625. E. (9) $253.56. 








1961 


A. Bernard R. Mullady, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

D. (6) $2,730. 


A. Vincent S. Mullaney, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $357.07. 


570 Lexington 





A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 





A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $600. 





A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 
7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Paul A. Nagle, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,000. 





A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $13,750. 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $305.28. E. (9) $4,727.88. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $6,981.24. 





A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $22.08. E. (9) $8.05. 

A. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $15,550. E. (9) $6,812.73. 





A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. ; 

D. (6) $2,235. 

A. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $417.90. E. (9) $256.12. 
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A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 1422 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $13,361. E. (9) $628.50. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $¢€77,625.23. E. (9) $4,453.35. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 





A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. National Cottom Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,150.21. E. (9) $1,150.21. 





A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $600. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Couneil, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $165. 

A. National Economic Council, Ine., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $11.34. E. (9) $11.34. 

A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $85,854.19. E. (9) $9,785.32. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Businesses, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $13,420.15. E. (9) $13,420.15. 


A. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $133,894.33. E. (9) $13,481.46. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,763.03. E. (9) $17,726.08. 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 llth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,360.45. E. (9) $1,808.15. 

A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 

DC. 

D. (6) $3,342.04. E. (9) $1,021.75. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $813.25. E. (9) $813.25. 


A. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
Bast 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $481.67. E. (9) $4,429.92. 
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A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
Cc 


D. (6) $143.21. E. (9) $148.06. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,748.97. E. (9) $1,748.97. 

A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Postal Transport Association, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,386.46. E. (9) $10,386.46. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,862.50. E. (9) $11,774.53. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A. National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, 100 West 3ist Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $11,650.70. E. (9) $13,506.11. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $160. E. (9) $7,143.94. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $269.78. 

A. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $88,207.84. E. (&) $2,073.82. 


A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $8. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 
414 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $24,715.50. E. (9) $2,750. 


A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture & Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $25,957.05. E. (9) $14,408.72. 


A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 EK Street NwW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mo; Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Tl. 

D. (6) $5,033.28. E. (9) $3,661.97. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. James W. Rouse & Co., Inc., 14 West 
Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md.; Walker & 
Dunlop, Inc., 905 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Frederick W. Berens, Inc., 1722 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C.; the Carey 
Winston Co., 1723 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington,.D.C.; B. F. Saul Co., 925 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., 
D.c. 


Washington, 
B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
—— - 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
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A. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock As- 
sociation, 161 William Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,236.63. E. (9) $2,157.73. 

A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 603 Associations Build- 
ing, 1145 19th Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $112.50. E. (9) $6.69. 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 


A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Brice O’Brien, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $600. 


A. George J. O’Brien, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
845 Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $999.49. 


225 Bush Street, 


A. John F. O’Connor, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,645.80. 


A. R. E. O’Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $600. 


A. Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 
Dc. 


A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,595. E. (9) $57.75. 
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A. Samuel Omasta, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $5,592.92. 

A. Clayton L. Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


210 H Street NW., 





A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 
B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 





A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $182. 

A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md., and 1131 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,076.97. E. (9) $215.94. 


A. Vaux Owen, 1729 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,365.39. 





A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,625.01. 

A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Penn Center 
Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

E. (9) $63.14. 





A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





A. J.D. Parel, 944 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Mrs. Karla V. Parker, 1729 Union Boule- 
vard SE., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





A. James D. Parriott, 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

A. A. Lee Parsons, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $641.35. 

A. William A. Patty, 20 Exchange Place, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. First National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $565.50. 





March 15 


A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, 14 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, 100 Old York Road, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 100 
Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, 100 Old York Road, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. Philip C. Pendleton, 100 Old York Road, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

B. Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

E. (9) $60.40. 





A. Sandford Z. Persons, 820 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $288.23. E. (9) $0.40. 





A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $43.50. 


—_—. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Courthouse, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $21. 


—_—— 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. C. C. Woodard, 7630 Biscayne Boule- 
vard, Miami, Fla., et al. 

E. (9) $26.06. 

A. Kenneth Peterson, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $72.50. 


A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 


A. Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 


nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 
D. (6) $55,774.10. E. (9) $1,100. 





A. Raymond E. Plummer, 220 Central 
Building, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $184.38. 

A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $827.94. 

A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 

A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. The Western Pacific Railroad Co., 526 
Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





1961 


A. Frederick T. Poole, 418 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines. 

A. Frank M. Porter, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. Nelson J. Post, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $260.57. 

A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.c. 


D. (6) $2,508.80. E. (9) $30. 

A. William C. Prather, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $275. 





A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800. 


1616 K 


A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $11.19. 

A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico. 

E. (9) $1. 

A. Purcell & Nelson, Barr Building, 910 
17th Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Nicaragua Sugar Estates, Ltd., Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $16. 

A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. Tobacco Institute, Inc., 910 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

D. (6) $48. E. (9) $111.74. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $92.76. 
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A. J. A. Ransford, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
B. Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Stanley Rector, 506 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 1107 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $3,781.10. 

A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


A. J. B. Reeves, 9th and Jackson, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Ninth and Jackson, Topeka, Kans. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,999.98. E. (9) $31.04. 

A. Herbert S. Reid, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. James Francis Reilly, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E Street 
NW., Washiagton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $555. 

A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


1625 K Street 


A. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $54,098.15. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,665.94. E. (9) $9,689.95. 

A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $457.06. 


1616 I 


A. William E. Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

A. Leon D. Richeson, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employes of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


731 Washington 
650 Madison 


A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Entertainment Law Committee, 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The First National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $93.35. 


731 Washington 
731 


731 Washington 
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A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., 112 East Washington Street, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,440. E. (9) $56.70. 

A. Siert F. Riempa, 1028 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association 
Manufacturers. 


of Margarine 


A. John J. Riggle, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

A, George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress Of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $327.90. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Frank L. Roberts, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $89.63. 

A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $343.75. 

A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,550. 

A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associ- 
ation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $295.84. 

A. William H. Ryan, 400 First Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,769.60.. E. (9) $60. 
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A. Ira Saks, 1870 Ontario Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


A. Robert A. Saltgstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


205 


A. Kimball Sanborn, 810 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass., 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, New Haven, Conn. 

A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,340. 


1616 I 


A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2.92. 


A. J. A. Schwab, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn Cen- 
ter Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Arthur E. Scribner, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Seafarers’ Section, MTD, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,375. E. (9) $18,646.18. 

A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
DL. 


A. Harry See, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $7.60. 

A. Fred G. Seig, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 
DC. 

D. (6) $480. E. (9) $42.35. 

A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C.; 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $32.17. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Leander I. Shelley, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Association of Port Author- 
ities, Inc., Washington, D.C., and Airport 
Operators Council, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $999.98. E. (9) $492.08. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y, 
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B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 801 International 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chieago, IIl. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $650. 

A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $830.34. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $7,600. E. (9) $3,011.95. 

A. Harold S. Skinner, Post Office Box 2197, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Continental Oil Co., Post Office Box 
2197, Houston, Tex. 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Okla. 


909 South 


Bartlesville, 


A. Harold Slater, 1523 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $24.95. 

A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,187.50. 
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A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East 11th Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
llth Place, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Charleton D. Smith, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Radio Corp. of America, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $165. 

A. James R. Smith, 1060 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. John A. Smith, Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver, Colo. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 East 
Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,257. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 


March 15 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 1200 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

A. Lyle O. Snader, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,494.21. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $4387. E. (9) $580.37. 


A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $25,767.29. E. (9) $8,981.60. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Sheller’s Associa- 
tion, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 

E. (9) $150. 


A. William W. Spear, 214 National Bank 
Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co., (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $324.99. 

A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 

A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Spring Air Co., 666 North Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1,619.30. 

A. Richard A. Squires, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. Thomas G. Stack, 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $3,235.80. 

A. Chester S. Stackpole, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


1104 West 104th 


420 


A. Standard Public Relations, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $600. 

A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. ‘ 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 


Inc., 45 








1961 


A. Mrs. C. A. L. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 Saint 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 Saint 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. 


A. Ada Barnett Stough, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 





A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,153.84. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Texas Sugar Beet Growers Association, 
Hereford, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,650. E. (9) $36.14. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades 
Association, Box 728, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 827 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Norman Strunk, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $104.74. 

A. John S. Stump, Post Office Box 1101, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. R. E. Davenport, Jr., Farmville, N.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. E. Sturrock, 607 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
607 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $3,325. E. (9) $835.96. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 350 Fifth 
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A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. John I. Taylor, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $933.33. E. (9) $3.65. 

A. William L. Taylor, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,799.98. 

A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
607 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $5,946.27. E. (9) $8,799.70. 

A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $64.95. 

A. Oliver A. Thomas, 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev. 

A. William B. Thompson, Jr., 944 Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. G. D. Tilghman, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


125 North Center 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. S. Tisdale, 2355 Alameda Street, 
Vallejo, Calif. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Calif. 

D. (6) $295. E. (9) $171.56. 

A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,059. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $110.95. 

A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 


A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,662.50. E. (9) $58.60 


A. Glenwood 8S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,197.50. 


A. J. T. Trullinger, National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Olympia, Wash. 

B. Mobil Oil Co., 612 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., et al. 

E. (9) $197.24. 


—_—— 


A. Ernest Allen Tupper, 1420 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 


A. John W. Turner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L.E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. William 8S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Local No. 30, Canal Zone Pilots Asso- 
ciation, Post Office Box 601, Balboa, Canal 
Zone. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $79.43. 


oe 


A. William 8. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 2438 Tulare 
Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $72.15. 


cee 


A. Lewis H. Ulman, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Shreveport, La. 


A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $14,723.81. 


A. United States Trust Co. of New York, 
45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $31.33. 


——— 


A. United World Federalists, Inc., 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $339.13. 


820 


A. Thomas M. Venables, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Carl M. Walker, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $74.85. 

A. Stephen M. Walker, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Assuciation of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $119.50. E. (9) $7.12. 

A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 

Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,536.50. E. (9) $1,710.74. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, Nev’ York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $0.71. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $31.16. 


A. Marvin B. Weaver, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. William H. Webb, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6) $2,490. E. (9) $414.60. 

A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $48.05. 

A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

E. (9) $801.08. 

A. Don White, 1201 Spring Street, Fairfax, 
Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
1201 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) 63,750. E. (9) $3,830.53. 
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A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6900. B. (9) $23.06. 

A. Marc A. White, 1707 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of 
Dealers, Inc. 


Securities 


A. Richard P. White, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $37.50. E. (9) $101.36. 

A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 





A. Scott C, Whitney, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $500. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Fort Wa- 
shakie, Wyo. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Fiathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $5.45. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Indians of California, Post Office Box 
901, Redding, Calif. 

E. (9) $4.10. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wis. 

E. (9) $1.66. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Nicholas B. Perry, 5053 North Mount 
View, San Bernardino, Calif. 

A. Wiikinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
Wash, 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


1616 I 


A. Harding deC. Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,417. 

A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Til., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,700. E. (9) $252.80. 


March 15 


A. Clark L. Wilson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, 1145 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $569.70. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,597.43. 





A. W. E. Wilson, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 


1525 Fairfield Avenue, 


A. W. F. Wimberly, Post Office Box 4147, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Pure Oil Co., 200 East Golf Road, Pala- 
tine, Ill. 


A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 3860 
Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $175. 

A. Albert Y. Woodward, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


—— 


A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


A. J. Banks Young, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $210. E. (9) $19.98. 

A. John H. Young, 1411 Major Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $27.30. 

A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, 1001 


Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1960: 
(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
Fritz Two Coptes WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X’”’ BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPoRT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 








QUARTER 


REPORT 
2d 3a | 4m 


"J 


ist 








PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 





(Mark one square only) 

















Nore on Irem “A”.—(a) Ins GeweraL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. {If 
the “employee” is a firm {such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join 
in filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 








Nore on frem “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Emp.Lorer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 








NorTE on Item “C’’.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used In this Report, means “In connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(bv) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

{c) After ing such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PuBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 


has caused to be issued or dis- 


tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 
place an “X” in the box at the 
left, so that this Office will no 
longer expect to receive Reports. 


the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (6) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 


person filing 

tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Descripition, (6) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
aay (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 8 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for am agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 








AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1<€ 
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A. American Association of Doctors’ 
Nurses, 3636 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Atlantic, Gulf & Great Lakes Shipbuild- 
ing Association, 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. A. Wesley Barthelmes, 2133 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Co. of North America, and 
Life Insurance Co. of North America, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Dan Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft, & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Paul G. Collins, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1631 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturers’ Association of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, P.R. 

A. I. Irving Davidson, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of Ecuador, Quito, Ecuador. 

A. Lowell Davis, 601 Ross Avenue, Mart, 
Tex. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1411 K Street NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 1411 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James G. Donovan, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N-Y. 

B. Customs Brokers & Forwarders Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 8-10 Bridge Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

A. Harlan V. Hadley, 1710 H Street NwW.., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Frank B. Hand, Jr., 522 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Transportation 


League. 


A. Glen R. Henderson, 215 West 16th 
Street, Connersville, Ind. 


A. J. D. Hittle, 200 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 


A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A., 1712 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Paul D. Lagomarcino, 513 Perpetual 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 





A. Marvin L. McLain, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 





A. William J. McSorley, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Building & Construction Trades De- 
partment, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


Jr., 815 16th 


A. Jerome J. Madigan, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. D. L. Manion, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Reilroad Associ- 
ation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Drew Martin, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Kenneth Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John F. O’Connor, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Mary Omen & Associates, Inc., 249 East 
48th Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Delegation Ayuda Frente Intreno Do- 
minicano, 145 East 49th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Clarke B. Payne, 321 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. Edmund E. Pendleton, Jr., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


A. George C. Pendleton, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 


March 15 


A. Ervin L. Peterson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 185 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Ralph D. Pittman, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Milton M. Plumb, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard J. Riddick, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. C. E. Rightor, 3300 Rolling Road, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Small Business Tax Conference, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, Ky. 


A. John M. Sprague, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 


A. Luther C. Steward, Jr., 1729 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J.B. Thayn, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 





A. William R. Veal, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

A. Oliver F. White, 418 Third Street, Stam- 
baugh, Mich. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert E. Williams, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Veterans’ Direct Loan Housing 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1961, I introduced H.R. 797, to 
provide for direct housing loans to vet- 
erans. 

The House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee is presently conducting hearings on 
the subject and the following is my 
testimony in support of H.R. 797: 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM J. MULTER, DEMO- 
CRAT OF NEW YorRK, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, THE VET- 
ERANS’ DirRECT LOAN HOUSING PROGRAM, 
H.R. 797, Marcu 14, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, I am most appreciative of 
the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee today in behalf of my bill, H.R. 797. 

I agree with the President’s statement 
made in his special message to the Congress 
on housing and community development— 
that we must make more funds available to 
the American veteran who is seeking to own 
his home. I believe the Congress will agree 
that the cost of these loans should not be 
prohibitive. 

There are many thousands of veterans 
now on the waiting list for both direct loans 
and for loans of private capital at the 54 
interest rate. The program of direct loans 
has never been as large as needed to meet 
the needs of veterans who are otherwise un- 
able to secure credit. In view of the need 
to stimulate the activities of the housing 
industry and out of consideration for the 
many veterans’ families who are not living 
in the comfortable, standard housing which 
is their due, we must try to: 

1. Encourage the private capital market to 
make mortgage funds available at the 5% 
interest rate; 

2. Liberalize veterans’ mortgage terms to 
allow as many veterans as possible to benefit 
from the housing loan program, including 
those in metropolitan areas as well as those 
in the smaller communities, and 

8. Provide a sufficient amount of direct 
loan funds to meet the urgent needs of vet- 
erans to whom normal credit channels are 
not open. 

There is no legitimate reason why the cost 
of housing loans to veterans must be raised; 
to do so is to penalize the veterans and to 
increase the income of the lenders. Let us 
hope that we will be able, generally, to lower 
the cost of money to the many American 
families who are seeking to better them- 
selves. 

Building costs have been steadily climb- 
ing in recent years, so much so that in most 
areas you cannot think in terms of a $12,000 
or $13,000 house. In fact, in many areas 
you cannot find a house for less than $17,000 
to $20,000. Therefore, I believe that it is 
necessary and right that the loan entitle- 
ment of veterans be raised to meet the 
higher cost of housing. 

My bill, H.R. 797, is concerned with the 
direct loan program under section 512 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended. By it, I seek to make available 
more direct loan funds. I also propose to 


increase the amounts of loans to create 
broader eligibility. 

Over the years I have consistently sought 
to have these proposals written into the 
law. This year I feel particularly confident 
that this goal may be achieved. There is 4 
pressing need to put the country’s more 
than 5 million unemployed back on the pay- 
rolls. A portion of this need could be met 
if more veterans were placed in a position 
to buy their own homes. 

You are all fully familiar with the basic 
importance of the activities of the con- 
struction industry to the Nation’s economy. 
However, I do want to emphasize these 
facts: The more homes we can build and 
sell, the more furniture we can make and 
sell; the more electric appliances, other con- 
sumer durables, lumber, bricks, mortar, 
building hardware and numerous other prod- 
ucts will be demanded, thereby creating em- 
ployment opportunities for almost every seg- 
ment of industry. 

I disagree with those who say that the 
building industry cannot serve as a stim- 
ulant to the economy as it has in the past. 
The major reason advanced by those who 
take this pessimistic view is that housing 
demand has been substantially achieved. 
Higher priced housing demand has been 
largely met, but there is a tremendous mar- 
ket for homes for the moderate income fam- 
ilies and individuals. 

The cooperative efforts of builders, lenders, 
and the Federal Government can assist in 
meeting the needs of veterans and other 
moderate income groups, and the building 
industry can again assist in buoying up the 
economy. Still another worthwhile purpose 
could be served—the elimination of sub- 
standard living quarters for many thousands 
of families. 

The record of payment by veterans who 
have secured loans, under the direct loan 
program as well as the loan guarantee pro- 
gram, has been an excellent one—few losses 
have been recorded. The entire GI housing 
loan program has been successful, and it 
has not been costly. 

I hope that this committee will find it 
possible to include my proposals in the bill 
it sends to the floor this session. To do so 
will be to help the families of many de- 
serving men and women who have served 
this country well. At the same time, some 
impetus will be given to the lagging hous- 
ing industry, and thereby to the economy 
as a whole. 

It is essential that the GI home loan pro- 
gram be extended and expanded. Again, I 
want to thank you for permitting me to ap- 
pear before this committee to state my views 
on this important piece of legislation. 





Twenty-second Anniversary of Slovak 
Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday March 15, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately 2 million Americans of Slovak 
origin are deeply and rightly interested 
in the fate of the more than 4 million 
Slovaks who are presently living under 


the domination of Communist despots in 
their native land. 

The Congress of the United States, too, 
is interested in their fate, as in the fate 
of all other victims of Communist tyr- 
anny throughout the world. It is fitting 
and proper that the House of Represent- 
atives, which speaks and acts for all the 
people of our country, in their diversity 
of origin and in their unity of spirit and 
purpose, should take public notice of the 
22d anniversary of Slovak independence, 
today, March 15, 1961. 

The history of the Slovak people has 
been a singularly difficult one for many 
hundreds of years. Victims of persecu- 
tion, of big power politics, of Fascist and 
Communist dictatorship, the people of 
Slovakia have tenaciously held to their 
goals of personal freedom and national 
independence. Their continued devotion 
to these great ideals should inspire us 
and freedom-loving people everywhere to 
renewed efforts to help bring closer the 
day when freedom and justice and peace 
will reign throughout the world. 





North Platte, Nebr., Shrine to Buffalo 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the House an accomplishment 
registered by North Platte, Nebr., one 
of the many fine cities in the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Nebraska. 

North Platte is the hometown of Wil- 
liam F. Cody, better known to millions 
throughout the world as “Buffalo Bill” 
Cody. It was at North Platte that he 
founded his historic Scouts’ Rest Ranch, 
and here chose to live for more than 30 
years. Here Buffalo Bill was host to 
many celebrities ranging from Indian 
chiefs to European noblemen, entertain- 
ing them in the big, ornate house that 
still stands at the entrance to the ranch. 

Here in the huge red barn with gun- 
stock-carved rafters was wintered his 
famed wild west show, with purebred 
Arabian stallions sheltered under the 
same roof that covered Argentine llamas 
and longhorn steers. 

Here on the tree-shaded grounds bi- 
sected by Scout Creek camped Sioux and 
Pawnee Indian warriors who traveled 
with the wild west show; here sharp- 
shooters Annie Oakley and Frank Butler 
practiced and. developed their skill. 
Scouts’ Rest Ranch at North Platte, 
Nebr., is truly a historic spot. 

Aware of this, the citizens of that com- 
munity are making the ranch into a 
State park, which they know will soon 
become a national shrine to one of our 
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Nation’s most colorful showmen. And 
they are doing this with a local effort 
which is a fine example to individuals 
and communities who still feel they can 
solve their own problems. 

I am happy to note today that North 
Platte, numbering fewer than 18,000 peo- 
ple in west central Nebraska, has passed 
the halfway mark in its local drive to 
raise $37,500 toward its share of financ- 
ing such a State park. 

To a huge Federal Government accus- 
tomed to spending billions of dollars at 
the drop of a hat, the sum of $37,000 may 
sound pitifully small. But to the citi- 
zens of North Platte and the State of 
Nebraska, it is a sizable amount to raise. 
And it is to their everlasting credit that 
they have elected to do this on their own 
initiative, without coming to the Federal 
Government with outstretched palm, as 
is popular nowadays. 

After the $37,500 goal is reached, the 
State of Nebraska will match that 
amount and complete purchase of the 
ranch, now privately owned by a leading 
Nebraska beef cattle producer. There- 
after, the State of Nebraska will spend 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars in 
renovation, maintenance, and operation 
during the next 10 years. 

Some day, Mr. Speaker, I hope all 
Members of Congress will visit, as I have 
visited, this unique and beautiful historic 
site in Nebraska. I am sure they will 
feel, as I feel, a sense of satisfaction and 
pride in the country which has produced 
such men as William F. Cody and still 
produces such people as the citizens of 
North Platte. 

And, like me, perhaps they will reflect 
that here is a perfect example of com- 
munity effort in our free enterprise sys- 
tem—with the initiative coming from the 
people on the local level, and with the 
control resting there. 

I congratulate the progressive citizens 
of North Platte and their surrounding 
communities—and I have faith that they 
will continue their drive and bring it to 
a successful conclusion. 


Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 43d 
anniversary of the proclamation of in- 
dependence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic is observed annually on 
March 25. It was on that day in 1918 
that the people of Byelorussia set them- 
selves up as a free and independent na- 
tion, only to be crushed a short time 
later by the Communist armies. 

The anniversary of Byelorussia’s inde- 
pendence occurs at a time when our Na- 
tion is embarking on a new era under a 
new leadership. We hope it will be an 
era of peace and freedom for all nations, 
including the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe who are suffering under commu- 
nism. These nations, such as Byelo- 
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russia and others, have been the first and 
greatest victims of the Kremlin’s policies. 

Today the Byelorussian people are a 
silenced nation, but their kinsmen living 
abroad in this country and elsewhere are 
maintaining their history and culture 
and are also keeping world opinion in- 
formed on the subjugation of their peo- 
ple in their ancestral homeland, Byelo- 
russia, by the Communists. The hope of 
these people to regain their freedom has 
not been crushed, however. We must 
help them keep this hope alive until it 
is realized. 


President Kennedy To Address Italian 
Centennial Celebration, Thursday, 
March 16 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of all Members of 
Congress that President Kennedy will be 
the guest speaker at the formal observ- 
ance of the 100th anniversary of the 
unification of Italy, which is taking 
place tomorrow, Thursday, March 16, at 
10:30 in the morning, in the new audi- 
torium of the Department of State. 

Invitations have been sent to all Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress, and I 
hope they will all be able to attend. 
Among our honored guests will also be 
the Vice President and the Speaker. We 
plan to adjourn shortly before noon, in 
order to give the Members an oppor- 
tunity to get back to the House for the 
session. 

The centennial celebration is being 
held under the joint sponsorship of the 
Italian Embassy and the American Hon- 
orary Committee for the Italian Centen- 
nial. Senator JouN O. Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, is the honorary chairman of the 
committee. I have the great honor of 
being the chairman, and Representative 
Pavut A. Frno, of New York, is the secre- 
tary. Other members of the committee 
are: Representatives Peter W. Rodino, 
of New Jersey; George P. Miller of Cali- 
fornia; Hugh J. Addonizio, of New 
Jersey; Dante B. Fascell, of Florida; 
John H. Dent, of Pennsylvania; Roland 
V. Libonati, of Illinois; Alfred E. San- 
tangelo, of New York; Silvio O. Conte, 
of Massachusetts; Emilio Q. Daddario, 
of Connecticut; Dominick V. Daniels, of 
New Jersey; Robert N. Giaimo, of Con- 
necticut; and Joseph P. Addabbo, of New 
York; also the Governors of the follow- 
ing four States: John A. Volpe of Massa- 
chusetts, John A. Notte of Rhode Island, 
Michael V. Di Salle of Ohio, and Albert 
D. Rosellini of Washington. 

In addition to our distinguished na- 
tional leaders and the Members of Con- 
gress, invitations have also been ex- 
tended to the members of the Cabinet, 
the Supreme Court, the diplomatic corps, 
leading Government officials, heads of 
Italian-American societies, and others. 


March 15, 1961 


I should like to request all of our col- 
leagues to be in their seats by 10:15. 
The President is expected to arrive a few 
minutes later and we shall start the ob- 
servance promptly at 10:30. The Most 
Reverend Patrick O’Boyle, archbishop of 
Washington, will give the invocation. 
As chairman, I shall then make brief 
welcoming remarks. The Italian Am- 
bassador Manlio Brosio will read a mes- 
sage from President Giovanni Gronchi 
of Italy. Prof. Gaetano Martino, head 
of the Italian delegation to the U.N. As- 
sembly, will deliver an address. Presi- 
dent Kennedy will then make his ad- 
dress, which will conclude the formal 
part of the observance. 

A recital of Italian operatic music will 
then be presented by Metropolitan Opera 
stars Miss Renata Tebaldi, soprano, and 
Mr. Franco Corelli, tenor. Prior to the 
Official opening of the observance, the 
U.S. Marine Band, under the direction 
of Lt. Col. Albert Schoepper, will present 
@ musical program. 

May I also call to the attention of the 
House the fact that Congress last year 
passed unanimously a resolution calling 
for official participation by the United 
States in the Italian centennial celebra- 
tion in March 1961. This is the event 
which we had in mind at that time. 

On March 8, 1961, President Kennedy 
issued a proclamation pertaining to this 
centennial anniversary. Iam pleased to 
insert into the Recorp at this point the 
text of the President’s proclamation, 
which reads as follows: 

CENTENNIAL OF THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY— 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION 
Whereas the centennial of the unifica- 

tion of Italy, which occurs in 1961, com- 

memorates a great event in the history of 
nations; and 

Whereas in observance of the centennial 
there will be many celebrations in Italy, in 
the United States, and in many other coun- 
tries as events of a century ago are relived; 
and 

Whereas we in America are confident that 
the people of Italy, in the celebrations re- 
enacting the events and experiences asso- 
ciated with the struggle for unification a 
century ago, will find renewed strength to 
further their vital contributions to the cause 
of freedom; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the Congress, 
expressed by House Concurrent Resolution 
225, agreed to July 2, 1960, that the Presi- 
dent extend official greetings from the 
United States to the people of Italy on the 
occasion of the centennial of the unifica- 
tion of Italy: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby extend greetings and felicitations 
from the people of the United States to the 
people of Italy on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of the unification of Italy, in recog- 
nition of the progress and achievements of 
the Italian people during the past century 
and the bonds of friendship between our 
two nations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 8th 
day of March in the year of our Lord 1961, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the 185th. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

By the President: 

DEAN Rusk, 
Secretary of State. 
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